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Arthur William Holland. , 1l|(A|le 
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Arthur Wollaston Hutton. f 
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. Naphtha. 


Lord Balcarres, F.S.A., M.P. 

-Trustee of National Portrait Gallery. Hon. Secretary of Society for Protection 
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» : Professor of Modern History in the University of Birmingham. Formerly Fellow 
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Charles; Scott Sherrington, D.Sc., M.D., M.A., F.R.S., LL.D. 
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Donald Francis Tovey. 

Balliol College, Oxford. Author of Essays in Musical Analysis: comprising The 
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David George Hogarth, M. A. _ 

Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Fallow of the British’ Academy. Excavated at' Paphos, 1888 ; Naucratis,i$99 and 
1903; Ephesus, 1904-1905; Assiut, 1906-1907. Director, British School at 
Athens, 1897-1900. Director, Cretan Exploration Fund, 1899. 
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Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O* 

Extra Groom-in- Waiting to H.M. King George V. Director of the Foreign Depart- 
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Diarmid Noel Paton, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Edin,), 
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intendent of Research Laboratory of Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 
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JEpsab:, PrestaGe. : ;'v;^ ;.'J 'V‘ V'.V' , ! ; 

Special Lecturer in Portuguese Literature m the 'Diiiyersity of Manchester. 

Examiner in Portuguese in the Universities of Lbiidoh, Manchester, &c. Com- I KacAimonfA 
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Ppyaj Academy of Sciences. Lisbon Geographical Society, &c. Editor of Letters 
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Sir ^dwin^ ^ Ray Lankester, K.C.B^,^ ^F.R^., M.A!, S.ic v. 

Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. President of the British Association, 1906. 

Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in University College, London, • 1 > - 
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Frederick George MEESok Beck,, M.A. / NnrthiimhHa 1 

Fellow and Lecturer of Clare Cdlfege, Cambridge. -j^Norin ». 
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Francis Llewellyn Griffith, M.A., Ph.£>., F.S.A. .,/>? , , f 

.Reader in Egyptology, Oxford University. Editor of the Archaeological Survey and J 
Archaeological Reports of ,the- Egypt Exploration Fun<b; Fellow of Imperial 1 
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Frederick Walker Mott, F.R.S., M.D:/F.R:C.P. ' 
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Walter Lynwood Fleming, A. M., Ph.D. f 
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Professor of Colonial History, Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. Formerly J 
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William Morris Davis, D.Sc., Ph.D. f 

Professor of Geology in Harvard University. Formerly Professor of Physical i North America. 
Geography. Author of Physical Geography, &c. ( 

William Michael Rossetti. J 

See the biographical article : Rossetti, Dante G. ^Murillo. 

William O’Connor Morris (d. 1904). C 

Formerly Judge of County Courts, Ireland; and Professor of Law to the King’s J O’ Connell tlanii 
Inns, Dublin. Author of Great Commanders of Modern Times ; Irish History. I ' jUUUe,, i w»*ut 
Ireland , 1798-1898; &c. - L 

The Hon. William Pember Reeves. 

Director of London School of Economics. Agent-General and High Commissioner 
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Zealand, 1801-1896. Author of The Long White. Cloud: a History of New Zealand; 
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Formerly Professor of Russian and other Slavonic Languages in the University of 
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William Robert Martin. 

Captain, R.N. Formerly Lecturer at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Author 
of Treatise on Navigation and Nautical Astronomy ; &c. 

William Robertson Smith, LL.D. 

See the biographical article: Smith, William Robertson. 

William Symington M'Cormick, M.A., LL.D. 

Secretary to the Carnegie Trust of the Scottish Universities. Formerly Professor 
of English, University College, Dundee. Author of Lectures on Literature; &c. 
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MUN, ADRIEN ALBERT MARIE DE, Count (1841- ), 

French politician, was born at Lumigny, in the department of; 
Seineret^Marne, on the 28th of February 1841. He entered the 
4rmy> saw much service in Algeria (i86i), I and took part in 
the fighting around Metz in 1870. On the surrender of Metz, 
he was sent as a prisoner of war to Aixda-Chapelle, whence he 
returned in time to assist at the capture of Paris from the 
Commune. A fervent Roman Catholic, he devoted himself 
to advocating a patriarch type of Christian Socialism. His elo- 
quence made him the most prominent member of the Cercles 
Catholiques d’Ouvriers, and his attacks on Republican social 
policy at last evoked a prohibition from the minister of war.! 
He thereupon resigned his commission (Nov. 1875), and in the 
following February stood as Royalist and i Catholic candidate 
for Pontivy. The influence of the Church was exerted to secure 
his election, and the pope during its progress sent him the order 
Of . St Gregory. He was returned, but the election was declared 
invalid. He was re-elected, however, in the following August, 
t and for many years was the most conspicuous leader of the 
anti-Republican party. “ We form,”; he said on one occasion/ 
“ the irreconcilable Counter-Revolution.’ ■ As far back as 1878 he 
had declared himself opposed to universal suffrage, a declaration 
that lost him his seat from 1879 to 1881., He spoke strongly 
against the expulsion of the French princes:, and it was chiefly 
through his influence that the support of the Royalist party was 
given to General Boulanger. But as a faithful Catholic he obeyed 
the; encyclical of 1892, and declared his readiness to rally to a 
, Republican government, provided 1 that it respected religion. 
In the; following January he received from the pope a letter 
commending his action ; and encouraging him in his social; 
reforms. He was defeated at the general 1 election of that 
-year, but in 1894 was returned' for Finistere (Morlaix) . • . In 
; i 897 he ; succeeded Jules Simon as a member of the French 
Academy. This * hoiiour he owed to : the purity of style 
and remarkable eloquence of his speeches, which, with a few 
pamphlets, form the bulk of his published work. In Ma voca - 
tion sociale (1908) he wrote an explanation and justification of: 
his career. , - / / • /■ / i ' i ; , • ; 

MUN, THOMAS (1571-1641),. English writer on economics, 
was the third son of John Mun, mercer, of London. He began 
by engaging in Mediterranean trade, and afterwards settled 
down in London, amassing a large fortune./ He was a member 
of. the committee of the East India Company and of the standing j 
i commission on trade appointed in 1622. Irii 11621 Mun published 
A Discourse of Trade from England unto the East indiesi But; 
it is by his England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade that he isi 
xix. 1 


remembered in his history of economics. Although written 
possibly about 1630, it was not given to the public until 1664, 
when it was “ published for the Common good by his son John,” 
and dedicated to Thomas, earl of Southampton, lord high 
treasurer. In it we find for the first time a clear statement of 
the theory of the balance of trade. 

MUNCHAUSEN, Baron. This name is famous in literary 
history on account of the amusingly mendacious stories known as 
the Adventures of Baron Munchausen . In 1785 a little shilling 
book of 49 pages was published in London (as we know from the 
Critical Review for December 1785), called Baron Munchausen’s 
Narrative of his Marvellous Travels and Campaigns in Russia. 
No copy is known to exist, but a second edition (apparently 
identical) was printed at Oxford early in 1786. The publisher 
of both these editions was a certain Smith, and he then sold it 
to another bookseller named Kearsley, who brought out in 
1786 an enlarged edition (the additions to which were stated in 
the 7th edition not to be by the original author), with illustra- 
tions under the title of Gulliver Reviv’d: the Singular Travels , 
Campaigns , V oy ages, and Sporting Adventures of Baron Munnik- 
houson, commonly pronounced Munchausen; as he relates them 
over a bottle when surrounded by his friends. Four editions 
rapidly succeeded, and a free German translation by the poet 
Gottfried August Burger, from the fifth edition, was printed 
at Gottingen in/1786. The seventh English edition (1793), 
which is the usual text, has the moral sub-title, Or the Vice of 
Lying properly exposed , and had further new additions. In 1792 a 
, Sequel appeared, dedicated to James Bruce, the African traveller, 
whose Travels to Discover the Nile (1790) had led to incredulity 
and ridicule. As time went on Munchausen increased in popu- 
larity and was translated into many langu ages. Continuations 
were published, and new illustrations provided (e.g. by T. 
Rowlandson, 1809; A. Orowquill, 1859; A. Cruikshank, 1869 ; the 
French artist Richard, 1878; Gustave Dor6, 1862; W. Strang 
and J. B. Clark, 1895). The theme of Baron Munchausen, 
the “ drawer of the long-bow ” par excellence , has become part 
of the common stock of the world’s story-telling. 

The original author was at first unknown, and until 1824 
he was generally identified with Burger, who made the German 
translation of 1786. But Burger’s biographer, Karl von Rein- 
hard, in the Berlin Gesellschafter of November 1824, set the 
matter at rest by stating that the real author was Rudolf Erich 
Raspe (q.v.). m Raspe had apparently become acquainted at 
Gottingen with Hieronymus Karl Friedrich, Freiherr von 
Munchhausen, of Bodenwerder in Hanover. This Freiherr; von 
Miinchhausen (1720-1797) had been in the Russian service ^and 
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served against the Turks, and on retiring in 1760 he lived on 
his estates at Bodenwerder and used to amuse himself and his 
friends, and puzzle the quidnuncs and the dull-witted, by 
relating extraordinary instances of his prowess as soldier and 
sportsman. His stories became a byword among his circle, 
and Raspe, when hard up f sc a living in London, utilized the 
suggestion for his little brochure. But his narrative owed much 
also to such sources, known to Raspe, as Heinrich Bebel’s 
Facetiae bebelianae (1508), J. P. Lange’s Deliciae academicae 
(1665), a section of which is called Mendacia riddcula, 
Castiglione’s Cortegiano (1528), the Travels of the Finkenritter , 
attributed to Lorenz von Lauterbach in the 16th century, and 
other wi^ks r ol|tli|s soiC fl^pej%an Inly |t>e ^lld^isponsiblb 
for the mdcl^is^ofikh^ b6ok'; tieCd&iticms vler# Aatletby boot' 
sellers’ hacks, from such sources as Lucian’s Vera historia, or 
the Voyages imaginaires (1787), while suggestions were taken 
from Baron de Tott’s Memoirs (Eng. J: rans.* 1 7$ 5L phe contem- 
porary aeronautical feats of Montgolffer and BiaShciaic| any 
topical “ sensations ” of the moment, such as Bruce’s explora- 
tions in Africa. Munchausen is thus a medley, as we have 
it, a classical instance of the fantastical mendacious literary 
genre, A i A / 1 j 

See the introduction by T. Seccombe to Lawrence and Bullen’s 
edition of 1895. Adolf Ellisen, whose father visited Freiherr von 
Munchhausen in 1795 and found him very uncommunicative, brought 
out a German edition in 1849, with a valuable essay on pseudology 
in general. There is useful material in Carl Muller-Fraureuth’s Die 
j d&iilsehertLiigj&iiddchtim Miinchkmsen ( 1 88 1 ) and in Griesbach’s 

.edition of Burger’s translation (1890),. ; . < . •. . . v ; : vT ‘ - > ; •, : 

*< i MttNCH^MELLlNGH AUSEN, ELIGIUS FRANZ JOSEPH, 

* IFfcfeifeduu fxSofciSjh ) , Austrian. <poet and /dramatist (who; 
■wrote under the pseudonym “ Friedrich Halm 5 ; i)y was born at 
Cracow on the 2nd of April 1806, the son of : a district* judge. 
Educated at- 'first at a private school in^Vienn&v'-*.hfefafte!rwards' 
attended lectures' at the university^ and in 1826, at the' early 
age of twenty; married and entered the government service. 
In 1840 he became Regierungsrat, in *1845 Hof rat and custodian 
of the royai library* hr^86i lif e member of the Austrian .'Herren- 
. haus (upper chamber )y and from 1869 to- ¥871 was intendaht 
of the two cdutt theatres in Vienna. He died; at; Hutteldorf 
near Vienna on the; :22nd of May -JiSfi .* Munch-Bellmghausen ? s 
dramas, ' among them notably.- Griseldis. ( 1 83 5 j publ. 183 7-; 11 th 
ed.y 189 6 ), -Der Adept . (1.836; pubLfa838); \Camoens (i8^8i, Der 
Sokn ; der ‘ Wdldnis (r 84 2.;: 1 otb ■- ed > ■ 1 896) , > and. Der ' Feebler- vow 
Ravennd ptd>lA8£p;u6thied>;' 1894)* are distinguished by 
elegance of language, melodious versification and.tl ever construc- 
tion, an d'< were for a time exceedingly popular. A - 

His poems, Gedichie, were published in Stuttgart ,1850 (new ed. »! 
Vienna. 1.877). . His works, Samtliehe Werke^ Were published in 
eight vplyrpes, (1856-1864), tp. which; four posthumous volumes, >yere 
added in 1872. . Ausgewdjiite Werkef ed. byA. Scnlossar, 4 vols. 
(1904). See F. Pachlef, Jugiehd und'Lehrj afire dies Dichters F, Haim 
d.(i8 77) C J. Simiani, GedeWkbldtter >(M F< Halm ( 1873); ; Halih’s 
correspondence.,' with Enk von der Burg has. been published by 
: ;R. Schayhinger (1890),. , -^ v .-: v , Xt \ ■ 

a/nd the countyrseat of - Delaware county, 
(.Indiana, UiSJAJ, on the West Fork' of the Whi te river, about 
=57 m. N.E.: of Indianapolis. Pop. *(r88o)y 52 105 ( 1 890) ; i 1 ,345 
(1900) 20,94^2, of whom 123 5 Were foreigh-borh ; (1 910 census) 

. *24,905. . -It is served by the Central^ Indiana, the Chicago,, 
Cincinnati & Louisville, the Cleveland, Cincinnati , Chicago & 
St Louis, ‘ the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, the Pott; 
Wayne, Cincinnati : & Louisville, afid the Lake Erie & Western 
railways; afid by the Indiana Ifnion Traction, the Dayton & 
Muncie Traction, and the Muiicie & Portland Traction (electric 
: inter-urban) railways. The city is built on level ground (altitude; 
950 s ft,), and- has can attractive^ Residential section, It is one, 
of the principal manufacturing centres in Indiana, owing largely 
to its situation ib* the hatural gais beltv ? In 1900 v and in I 1905 
it was the largest producer of glass/ahd . glassware in the 
United States, the value of' its product in 1905 being $2,344,462. ; 
Muncie* (named- after f thetMlinsee- Indians* ote of / the three 
principal divisions of the -Delawares) was settled 'about 1833 
and was chartered as a city in uc 865] ; c , r : ■. A: 1 


MUNDAS. The Munda (Muyda) family is the least numerous 
of the linguistic families of India. It comprises several dialects 
spoken in the two Chota Nagpur plateaux, the adjoining districts 
of Madras and the Central Provinces, and in the Mahadeo hills. 
The number of speakers of the various dialects, according to 
the census of 1901, are as follow: Santall, 1,795,113; Mundarl, 
460,744; Bhumij, ^111,304; Birhar, 526; Koda, 23,873; Ho, 
371,860; Turi, 3880; Asuri, 4894; Korwa, 16,442; Korku, 87,675; 
Kharia, 82,506; Juang, 10,853; Savara, 157,136; Gadaba, 37,230; 
total, 3,164,036. Santall, Mundarl, Bhumij, Birhar, Koda, Ho, 
Turi, Asuri and Korwa are only slightly differing forms of one 
and the same language, which can be called Kherwari, a name 
i^r/owpd J|©m trapitloh. ijherwari is; the : principal 

Munda language, land quite 88% of all the speakers If Munda 
tongues belong to it. The Korwa dialect, spoken in the western 
part of Chota Nagpur, connects Kherwari with the remaining 
v Munda , languages. Of these it is most closely related to the 
IhlBH.Mahadeo hills in the Central Provinces. 
Kurku, in its turn, in important points agrees with Kharia and 
Juang, and Kharia leads over to Savara and Gadaba. The 
Two last-mentioned forms of speech, which are spoken in the 
north-6alt if the Madras Presidency, have been much influenced 
by Dravidian languages. 

The Munda dialects are not in sole possession of the territory 
where they are spoken. They are, as a rule, only found in the 
hills and jungles, while the plains and valleys are inhabited by 
people speaking some Aryan language. When brought into 
close contact with Aryan tongues the Munda forms of speech afre 
apt to give way; and in the course of time they have been 
partly superseded by Aryan dialects. There are accordingly 
som'e Aryanized tribes in northern India who have formerly 
belonged to the Munda stock. Such are the Cheros of Behar 
and Ghota Nagpur, the Kherwars, who are found in the same 
localities, in Mi rzapur And elsewhere, the Savaras, who formerly 
extended as far north as Shahabad, and others. It ! seems 
possible to trace an old Munda element in some Tibeto-Burman 
I dialects spciken in the Himalayas from Bashahr eastwards; • 

By race the Mundas are Dravidians, and their language was 
likewise long considered as a member of the Dravidian family. 
Max Muller was the first to distinguish the two families. He 
also coined the name Munda for the smaller of them, which has 
liter on ofteii been spoken of under other denominations, such as 
Kolarian and Kherwarian. The Dravidian race is generally- 
considered as the aboriginal population of southern India. The 
Mundas, who do not appear to have extended much farther 
towards the south than at present, must have mixed with 
the Dravidians from very early times. The so-called Nahali 
dialect of the Mahadeo hills seems to have been originally a 
Munda form of speech which ha^ come under Dravidian influ- 
ence, and* finally passed under the spell of Aryan tongues.: The 
same is perhaps the case with the numerous dialects spoken by 
the Bhiis. At all events, Munda languages have apparently 
been spoken over a wide area in central and north India. They 
were then, early superseded by Dravidian and Aryan dialects, 
and at the present day only scanty remnants are found, in the 
hills and* jungles of Bengal and the Central Provinces. : •;:/ 

Though the Munda family is not connected with any other 
, languages in India proper, it does not form an isolated group. It 
belongs to a widely spread family, which extends from India in 
the west to Easter Island in the eastern Pacific in the east. In 
the first place, we find a connected language spoken by the 
Khasis of Ithe Khasi hills in Assam. Then follow the Mon- 
Khmer languages of Farther India, the dialects spokem by -the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Malay Peninsula, the . Nancowity 
; of the Nicobars, and, finally, the numerous dialects of Austro- 
nesia, viz. Indbnesic, Melanesic, Polynesic, and so on. Among 
the ! various members of this vast group the Munda languages 
t are most closely 1 related to the Mon-Khmer family of ■: F arther 
India. Kurku* Kharia, Juang, Savara and Gadaba are more 
closely related to that family than is Kherwari, the principal 
! Munda form of speech. 

We do not know if the Mundas entered India from without. 
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If go, they can onlyi have inamigrated from the east: At all 
events they must have been; settled in India, from a; very early 
period. The Sabaras, the ancestors of the Savaras, are already 
mentioned dn old ; V edic literature. The Munda; languages 
seem to have been influenced by Dravidialn and Aryan forms 
of speech. In mosticharacteristics, however,: they differ widely 
from the neighbouring tongues. . ,. i; . ; : J 

, The Munda languages abound in vowels* and also possess a richly ; 
developed system qf ponspnants. Like the Pravidian languages, 
they ayoid beginning a word with more than ope consondnt. While 
those latter forms of speech shrink from pronouncing a short cbnSq* 1 
nant at the end of words, the Mundas have the; opposite tendency > 
viz. ^o shorten such .sounds still more. The usual stopped consonants 
— Viz. k x (^.e. English fh) f] t. and p-r~are fprqied by stopping the 

current of breath at different points m the mouth, and then letting it 
pass out with a kind of explosion. In the Munda language this 
operation can be abruptly checked half-way, sol that the, t&ath ddes 
not r touch the organs of speech in passing out. The result, is a sound 
tiiat makes an abrupt impression on the ear, and has been described 
as an abrupt tone. Such sounds are common in the Miirida languages 
They are usually written r, c\ t' and p\ Similar sounds are also 
found m the^ Mon-Khmer languages and in lndo.Chinese/ , 

I he, vowels of consecutive syllables to.a>f?ertaifl extent approach 
• < tH e S >* n f^nd. -Thus in Kherwari the open sounds & (nearly 
linghsh a in all) and a (the a in care) agree with each other and hot 


rmgnsn a in an; and a (the a in care) agree with each other and not 
with the corresponding close sounds o (the o in pole) and a (the h 1 ih 
pen). The Santali passive suffix accordmglty bccom® »U^er 
a < ixT ’ 5 Qmpare stin-ak’, go, but dal-ok’, to be struck. ' w \ 

Words are formed from monosyllabic bases by means of various 
a ?.m ons » suffixes (such as are added after the base), prefixes (which 
precede the base) and infixes (which are inserted into the base itself ). 1 
Suffixes play a great role in the inflexion of words,* while prefixes and; 
infixes are_of greater importance as formative, additions. Compare 
fa 0 ? 1 *. ?,? var ^ W » Kharia m-nimgj^h^xwari mu, nose ; 
other 1 ‘ * t0 * Gar ’ ^ ear J da/, to strike ; a&pti-l, to strike each 

The^ various classes of words are not clearly distinguished. The 
same base can often be; used as a noun, an adjective or a verb. The 
wprds simpl y denote some being, object, quality, action or the like, 

but they do not tell us how they. are conceived. 

Inflexion is effected in ^hh usual agglutinative way by means of 
additions which are glued or joined to the unchanged base 
In many respects, however, Munda.jnflexion has struck out peculiar- 
lines,. I bus there is no grammatical distinction, of gender. Nouns 
can be divided into twp classes, viz. those , tliqt denote animate 
beings and those that denote inanimate objects respectively. There 
a fu th ^ ee numbers — the singular, the dual and the plural. Om the 
Other hand, there ami no real cases, at least in the most typical 
Munda languages. The direct and the indirect object are indicated* 
by means of certain additions to the verb. Certain relations in 
and, apaqe, however, are indicated by means of„ suffixes, which 
have probably from the beginning been separate; Words with a definite* 
meaning. The genitive, which can be considered as an adjective 
preceding ^ the governing word, is -often -derived f<mn«i»»fths 
a rnan* 11 ^ ° Ca ^ om P are Santali hdr-rd, in a man; h&r-rqn,, qf, 

DrawiSSn” Snguagesf “ twenties t and "« - tens as in the 

fuTT U V S ^ound in different forffisi Thffsiffieite are double 
^Siof. the dual and the plural of the pronoun of the first person, one 

2 ? d t b, e < ?J, h ^r excluding tte- person addressed. The' Rev. 
ap H y - dlustrates the importance of 'f his- distinctibn ^* ; 
remarking how it is_ necessary to use the excluisiyelfcJrnfg Mlihfe the ' 
servant that we shall dine at seven;” Otherwise the speaker will* - 
invite the servant to partake of. the ni,eabj .In- addition to the usual 
personal pronouns there afe tdso short forms,' used as suffixes and ! 
nlfixes, which denote a direct object, an indirect object, or a genitive ' 
There is ^corresponding richness in the case *of demonfettativfe 

to d n ennre' a r hus P ron °w “ that :;y n Santali; Has diffei'fent forms' - 
to.denote a hving being, an inanimate object, something seen some- 
thing heard, an 3 so on, On the other 'hand, there ifnfrekW 

by the use bfihacJfihitefhniShl 5 

Verbal bases, which can in t-hts conhexibffbe called relative pUrtidpleB^ 
^ cbaractenstid feature, of iMunda- tramma^ iwlthe wrbi 

Kherwari. , , Every independent word- can, perform the , 
function of a verb, .and eyery verbal form can, in. its turn, be used as a 
? 0, l n , ° r , aH ^jective. The bases of, the different tenses can there- i 
fore be described as indifferent words which can be used as a noun 
Farh jdjeetige, and asa- verb; but whibh are in, reality nbne' of them’ 

m^ti < tB?T > tl S s ‘ mpl y !. h | yp ot meaning as modified by time. Thus 
in Santali the base dal-ket , struck, which is formed from the base 

fi^intere of the active past, can be used as a noun 
(compare dal-ket -ko, strikers, those that struck), as an adjective 

struck, man, the) man thataStrucfc^aS^, . 


h P^onouns tQ the,yerb Vl , , Suclv pronominal affixes are inserted before 
r \ ta ? ^^rtiy^ partly le Thus the affi^ demoting a direct object of the 
7 third, ppfsofi s^larls^ ^fidljy^setting; it in dul±kef’-a we arrive 1 
l & a fdrm </a/^^arfeofficb6dy muck him. : Similar! affixes can be 
5 added to deriote that,<thcMdbj feet pr subject of an? aption belongs to 

5 somebody.^ Thus, Santa\i ; b^p^n~ifl-e dal-ket' -tako-tin-g,, sommy-he 
r ; struck-theirs-mine, my son who- belongs to me struck theirs. 

I . Ifi t a sen tehee sqdh as 'liar kdrd~S dafck&d-e-a, man boy-he v striick- 
; ; mah strudkthe boy /the San tils fii^st put together the ideas 

^ manrboy^arrd a strikingvim the past. Then the e tells us that the 

6 striding affects the ^oy, and finally the -a indicates that the whole 
actl PP real[y takes place. It will be seen that a single verbal form 
|in this way Often corresponds to a v/hole sentence Or a series of sen- ; 

’ ! 'teno* m other languages. If we add that the inost developed 

■ Munda languages possess; different bases for the . active, the middle 
i* and the passive, that thfere ^re iffiorent causal, intensive and recipro- 
: cal bases, which are conjugated throughout, and that the person of 
J the /subject ! is often indicated in the verb, it will be understood that 

Munda ; conjugation present a somewhat bewildering aspect It 
is, h9Wever, quite regular throughout, and once the mind becomes 
accustomed to thesfe peculiarities, they do not present any difficulty 

■ to, the understanding, x ; ^ , 

Bibliography. Max Muller, Letter to Chevalier Bunsen on the 
Classification of the Turanian Languages. Reprint from Chr K J 
1 Bunsen/ Christianity and. Mankind, vol iii. (London, 'i8w) 
especially pp. 1 175 and sqq. ; Friedrich UxnW^ GrundrUs der Sprack - 
; wtssenschaft, \vol: 1m part i. (Wien, 1884), PP* io6 and sqq 4 , vol. iy. 

I P ar t L((Wien, 1,888) , pi 229 ;;Sten Konow, “ Munda and Dravidian 
>. languages in Grierson's Linguistic Survey, of India , iv. 1 and sqq. 

| (Calcutta, 1906).' .■■■!, f/; ; /./ , , ; (S K ) 

' ! MUNp A Y ;(°r Monday), ANTHONY (e. 1553-1633),’ English 
; dramatist arid miscellaneous writer; son of Christopher Monday 
i! a London draper, was bprn in ISS3-I5S4- He had already 
appeared , on the stage when in 1576 he bound himself 

■ apprentice for eight years to John Allde, the stationer, an 
engagement fj-om which he was speedily released, for, in 
1578 he was in Rome. In the opening lines of his English 
Romayne Lyfe (1582) he avers that in going abroad he 

’ "as actuated solely by a desire to see strange countries and 
; to learn foreign languages; but he must be regarded, if 
not as a spy sent to report on the English Jesuit College in 
: Rome, as a journalist who meant to make literary capital out of 
the designs of the English Catholics resident in France and 
Italy. He says that he and his companion, Thomas Nowell, 
were robbed of all they possessed on the road from Boulogne to 
Amiens, where they were kindly received by an English priest, 
who entrusted them with letters to be delivered in Reims. 
Thesfe; they handed over to the English ambassador in Paris! 

: where Under 1 a false name, as the son of a well-known English 
Catholic, ■ Munday gained recommendations which secured his 
reception at the English College in Rome. He was treated with 
special kindness by the : rector, Dr Morris, for the sake of his 
supposed father. He gives a detailed account of the routine of 
the place, of the dispute betweeff the English and Welsh students, 
of tlle carnival at Rome, and finally of the martyrdom of Richard 
Atkins (? i559-T58i).- He returned to England in 1578-1579; and 
became an actor again, being a member of the Earl of Oxford’s 
company between 1579)^1-1584.* ^ a Catholic tract entitled 
•A True'.Repm^dfthededlh Campion (1581), Munday 

is accused of having deceived * his master Allde, a charge which 
hfe refuted b^ 'publishing Allde’s signfed declaration to the 1 con- 
trary, and he> is also said to have been hissed off the stage. ■ Hfe 
was one of the chief witnesses ; against Edmund Campion and 
his associates, and wrote about this time five anti-popish 
pamphlets, among them’ the savage and bigoted tract entitled A 
Discover ie of Edmund Campion and his Confederates’--^— whereto 
ii ' added the execution of Edmund Campion, Raphe Sherwin, and 
Alexander Brian, the first' part of which Was read aloud from 
i the scaffold at Campion's death in December 1581/ His political 
services against the Catholics Were rewarded in 1 584 by the post 
of messenger to her Majesty’s chamber, and from this time he 
seems to have ceased to appeat on the'stage. In 1598-1599, when 
he travelled with the earl of Pembroke’s men in the Low 
Countries; it Was iff the capacity of playwright to furbish up old 
plays. He devoted himself to Writing for the bookseHers and 
the theatres, compiling religious Works, translating Amadis de 
Gaule arid other Ftfelich romances, ; and putting words to popular 
airs. He was the chief pageant-writer for the City ftom 1605 
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to i6i6y‘ and it is likely that he supplied most of the pageants ! 
between i 592 and 1605, of which no. authentic Record has been 
kept* It is by these entertainments of his, which rivalled in 
success those of Ben Jonson and Middleton, that he won his 
greatest fame; but of all the achievements of his versatile talent 
the only one that was noted in his epitaph in St Stephens, 
Coleman Street, London, where he was buried on the 10th of 
August 1633, was his enlarged edition ( 1 6 1 8) of Sto w’s Survey of 
Lohddn. In some of his pageants he signs himself “ citizen and 
draper of London,” and in his later years he is said to have 
followed his father's trade. 

Of the eighteen plays between the dates of 1584 and 1602 which 
are assigned to M unday in collaboration with Henry Chettle, Michael 
Drayton, Thomas Dekker and other dramatists, only four are extant. 
John a Kent and John a Cumber , dated 1595, is supposed to be the 
same as Wiserttan of West Chester , produced by the Admiral’s men 
at the Rate Theatre on the 2nd of December 1594. A ballad of British 
Sidanek, on which it may have been founded was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall in 1579. The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntingdon , 
afterwards called Robin Hood of merrie Sherwodde (acted in February 
1599) was followed in the same month by a second part, The Death 
of Robert Earl of Huntingdon (printed 1601), in which he collaborated 
with Henry Chettle. Munday also had a share with Michael Dray- 
ton, Robert Wilson and Richard Hathway in the First Part of the 
history of the life of Sir John Oldcastle (acted 1599), which was 
printed in 1600, with the name of William Shakespeare, which was 
speedily 'withdrawn, on the title page. William Webbe ( Discourse 
of English Poetrie } 1586) praised him for his pastorals, of which there 
remains only the, title, Sweet Sobs and Amorous Complaints of Shep- 
herds and Nymphs ; and Francis Meres (Palladis Tamia , 1598) gives 
him "among dramatic writers the exaggerated praise of being “ Our 
best plotter.” Ben Jonson ridiculed him in The Case is Altered 
as Antonio Balladino, pageant poet. M unday ’s works usually , 
appeared under his own name, but he sometimes used[ the pseudonym 
of” Lazarus Piot.” A. H. Bullen identifies him with the “Shepherd 
Tony ” who contributed “ Beauty sat bathing by a spring ” and six 
other lyrics to England's Helicon (ed. Bullen, 1899, P* * 5 b 
; The completest account of Anthony Munday is T. Seccombe’s 
article iu; the Diet. Nat. Biog. A life and bibliography are, prefixed 
to the Shakespeare Society’s reprint of John a Kent and John a 
Cumber (ed. J. P. Collier, 1851). His two “Robin Hood” plays 
were edited by J. P. Collier in Old Plays (1828), and his English 
Romayne Lyfe was printed in the Harleian Miscellany , vii. 136 seq. 
(ed. Park, 1811). For an account of his city pageants see F. W. 
Fairholt ,Lord Mayor's Pageants (Percy Soc., No. 38, 1843). 

MUNDELLA, ANTHONY JOHN (1825-1897), English educa- 
tional and industrial reformer, of Italian extraction, was born at 
Leicester in 1825. After a few years spent at an elementary 
school, he was apprenticed to a hosier at the age of eleven; He 
afterwards became successful in business in Nottingham, filled 
several civic offices, and was known for his philanthropy. He, 
was sheriff of Nottingham in 1853, and in 1859 organized the 
first courts of arbitration for the settlement of disputes between 
masters and men. In November 1868 he was returned to, 
parliament for Sheffield as an advanced Liberal. He represented ; 
that constituency, until November 1885, when he was returned 
for the Bright side division of Sheffield, which he continued to; 
represent: until his death. In the Gladstone ministry of 1880 
Mundella was vice-president of the council, and shortly, after- 
wards was nominated fourth charity commissioner for England 
and Wales. In February 1886 he was appointed president \ 
of .the board of trade, with a seat in the cabinet, and: was sworn 
a member of the privy council. In August 1892, when the 
Liberals again came into power, Mundella was again appointed 
president of the board of trad^, and he continued in n this 
position until 1804, when he resigned office. His resignation 
was brought about by his connexion with a financial company 
which went into liquidation in circumstances calling for , The 
official intervention of the board of trade. However innocent 
his own connexion with the company was, it involved him in 
unpleasant public discussion, and his position became untenable. 
Having made a close study of the educational systems of Germany 
and Switzerland, Mundella was an early advocate of compulsory 
education in England > He rendered valuable . service in con- 
nexion with the Elementary Education Act of 1870, and the 
educational code of 1882, which became known as the “ Mundella 
Code/' marked a new departure in the regulation of public 
elementary schools and the conditions of the Government 


grants. To his initiative was * chiefly due theiEactorv Act! 
of ' 1875V which established a f t£n>*hours day for women and 
jchildr en in textile factories ; and the Conspiracy Act , which 
removed certain restrictions on trade unions. It l was he . 
also who established the labour department of the- board of 
trade and founded the Labour Gazette. He introduced and 
passed bills for the better protection of women and children in 
brickyards and for the limitation of their labours in factories; 
and he effected substantial improvements in the Mines Regula- 
tion Bill, and was the author of much other useful legislation/ 
In recognition of his efforts, a marble bust of himself, by Boehm, 
subscribed for by 80,000 factory workers, chiefly women and 
children, was presented to Mrs Mundella. He died in London 
on the 2 1 st of July 1897. 

MUNDEN, JOSEPH SHEPHERD (1758-1832), English actor, 
was the son of a London poulterer, and ran away from home 
to join a strolling company. He had a long, provincial experience 
as actor and manager. His first London appearance was in 
1790 at Covent Garden, where he practically remained Until: 
1 81 1, becoming the leading comedian of his day. In 1813 he 
Was at Drury Lane. He retired in 1824, and died on the 6th 
of February 183.2. 

■j MtiNDEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Hanover, picturesquely situated at the confluence of the Fulda 
and the Wefra, 21 m. N.E. of Cassel by rail. Pop. (1965), 
10,755. It is an ancient placed municipal rights having been 
granted to it in 1247. A few ruins of its former walls still survive. , 
The large Lutheran church of St Blasius (14th- 1 5th centuries) 
contains the sarcophagus of Duke Eric of Brunswick-Calenberg 
:(d. 1540). The 13th-century Church of St Aegidius wasJnjured 
in the siege of i 62 : 5~26 but was subsequently restored. There is 
a new Roman Catholic church (1895). The town hall (1619), 
and the ducal castle, built by Duke Eric II. about 1,570, and' 
•rebuilt in 1898, are the principal secular buildings. In the 
latter is the municipal museum. There are various small 
j industries and a trade in timber. Miinden, often called “ Hanno- 
versch-Munden ” (i.e. Hanoverian Miinden), to distinguish it 
from Prussian Mind, en, was founded by the landgraves of 
Thuringia, and passed in 1-247. tp the house of Brunswick. It 
was for a time the residence of the dukes of Brunswick-Luneburg. 
In 1626 it was destroyed by Tilly. ~ 

See Willigerod, Geschichte von Miinden (Gottingen, 1808); and 
Henze, Fiihrer durch Miinden urd Umgegend (Miinden, 1900). 

MUNDRUCUS, a tribe of South American Indians, one of the 
most powerful tribes on the Amazon. In 1788 they completely 
defeated, their ancient enemies the Muras. After 1803 they 
lived at peace with the Brazilians, and many are civilized. •>.. : 

MUNDT, THEODOR (1808-1861), German author, was born 
■at Potsdam on the 19th of September 1808. Having studied 
philology and philosophy at Berlin, he settled in 1832 at Leipzig, 
;as a journalist) and was subjected to a rigorous police supervision. 
; In 1839 he married Klara Muller (1814-1873), who under the 
name of Luise Muhlbach became a popular novelist, and he 
removed in the same year to Berlin. Here his intention, of 
; entering upon an academical career was for a time thwarted 
by his collision with the Prussian press laws. In 1842, however,, 

, he was permitted to establish himself as privatdoceht. In 1 848 
he Was appointed professor pf literature arid history in Breslau, 
and in 1,850 ordinary professor and librarian in Berlin; there he 
idied on the 30th of November 1861. Mundt wrote extensively 
on aesthetic subjects, afid as a critic he had considerable influence 
Jiri hip time. Prominent among his works are Die LCtinsi def 
deutschen Prosa (1837); Geschichte der Literatur der Gegenwart 
; ( 1 840) ; A estketik; die Idee der Sch onheit und des Kunstwerks im 
Lichte wiser er Zeit ( i 845,* new ed. ! 1 868) ; Die Gotterwelt der 
! alien V olker (1 846, 1 new ed. 1854). He also wrote several 
historical novels; Thomas M timer (1841 )/y.- Mandotsd^derr.-.Vdter) 
der Scheimen (1847) and Die Matador e (1850)] But perhaps 
Mundt’s chief title to fame was his part in the emancipation pf 
women, a theme which he elaborated in his Madonna 7 Unter - 
hdltungen mit eitier .Hefligen (1 835). 




of Germany, capital of j formed by the combination of older forms. At the east end it 
tim Mngdom of IBaivafia, ahd ; the third largest ttiwi • the is closed' the Maximilianeurn, an extensive and imposing 
German Empire; It is situated on ah elevated pikin* oil the i edifice, adorned externally with large sculptural groups and 
river Isar* 2*5 m, N. of ihd foot-hills of the Alps, aboht ttiidway internally with huge paintings representing the chief scenes in 
between StrassburgandVienna. Owing to its lofty site (i 700 ft. the history of the world. Descending the street, towards the 
above the sea) and the proximity 1 of the Alps, ! the climate is west are passed in succession the old buildings of the Bavarian 
changeable, and its mean annual temperature, 49* to $o° F., national museum, the government buildings ifi which the Com- 
is little higher than that of many places niuch farther to the posite style :of Maximilian has been most consistently carried 
north; 'Hie annual rainfall is nearly 30 im Munich lies at out, and the mint. On the north side of the Max-Joseph Platz 
the centre ‘of ah important network of rahways connecting lies the royal palace, consisting of the Alte Residenz, the 
itdirectlywith Strassburg (for Paris), Cologne, Leipzig, Berlin, Kdnigsbau, and the Festsaalbau. The Alte Residenz dates 
Rosenheim (for Vienna) andlnnsbruck (for Italy via the Brenner from 1601 to 1616; its apartments are handsomely fitted up 
pass)j vdiich cohverge to a central-station. - r in the Rococo style, and the private chapel and’ the treasury 

Mimich is divided into tWfenty^four municipal districts^ nine- contain several crowns and many other interesting and valuable 
teen Of which, including the old town; lie on the left bank of the objects. The Festsaalbau, erected by Klenze in the Italian 
Isarp while the suburban districts of Au, Haidhausen, Giesing, Renaissance styles is adorned With mural paintings and sciilp- 
Bogenhauseh and Ramersdorf are oh the opposite bank. The tures/ while' the' Kdnigsbau, a reduced copy of the Pitti Palace 
old tOwn, containing many narrow and irregular streets, forms a at Florence) contains a series of admirable frescoes from the 
semicircle with its diaiheter towards the river, while round NUbelungcnUed by Julius SchnOrr vOii Carolsfeld. Adjoining 
itkperiphery has Sptung up the greater part oL the palace ire two theatres, the Residenz or private theatre, 

including the handsome Maxihiilian Und 1 Lfidwig districts*' and the handsome Hof theater j accommodating 2500 spectators. 
The walls with which Munich was formerly Surrounded have The AllerheiiigOh L Hofkirche, or court-church, is in the Byzantine 
been pulled down, but some of the gates have been left. The style, with a Romanesque facade. 

most interesting* is the Isartor and the Karlstor, restored in The Ludwigstrasse and the Maximilianstrasse both end at 
18355 dhd adorned with frescoes. The Siegestor (or gate of no great distance from the Frauenplatz in the centre of the old 
vietoi^" is a modern imitation of the nrch Of Constantine at ; town. On this square stands the Frauenkirche, the cathedral 
Rome, .while the stately Propylaea, built in 1854-1862, is a church of the archbishop of Munich-Freising, with its lofty cupola 
reproduction of the gates of the Athenian Acfopolis. capped towers dominating the whole town. It is imposing from 

Munich owes its architectural magnificence largely to Louis I. its size, and interesting as one of the few examples of indigenous 
of (Bavaria, who ascended the throne in 1825, and his successors ; Munich art. On the adjacent Marienplatz are the old town- 
while its collections of art entitle it to rank with Dresden and hall, dating from the 14th century and restored in 1865, and 
Berlin. Most of the modern buildings have been erected after the new town-hall, the latter a magnificent modern Gothic 
celebrated prototypes of other countries and eras, so* that, as erection, freely embellished with statues, frescoes, and stained- 
has been said by Moriz Carri&re, a walk through Munich affords glass windows, and enlarged in 1900--1905. The column in the 
a picture of the architecture and art of two thousand years, centre of the square was erected in 1638, to commemorate the 
In carrying out his plans Louis I. was seconded by the architect defeat of the Protestants near Prague by the Bavarians during 
Leo von Klenze, while the external decorations of painting and the Thirty Years’ War. 

sculpture were mainly designed by Peter von Cornelius, Wilhelm Among the other churches of Munich the chief place is due to 
von Kaulbach arid Schwanthaler. As opportunity offers, the St Boniface’s, an admirable copy of an early Christian basilica, 
narrow streets of the older city are converted into broad, straight It is adorned with a cycle of religious paintings by Heinrich 
bpulevaMs, lined with palatial mansions and public buildings, von Hess (1798-1863), and the dome is supported by sixty- 
The hygienic improvement effected by these changes* and by four monoliths of grey Tyrolese marble. The parish church of 
amew and excellent water supply, is shown by the mortality Au, ih the Early Gothic style, contains gigantic stained-glass 
averages*— 40*4 per thousand in 1871-1875, 30*4 per thousand windows and some excellent wood-carving; and the church 
in 1881-1885, and 20*5 pet thousand in 1963^04. The archi- of St John in Haidhausen is another fine Gothic structure, 
tectural style which has been principally followed in the later St Michael’s in the Renaissance style, erected for the Jesuits in 
public buildings, among them the law courts* finished in 1897,5 1583-1595, contains the monument of Eugene Beauharnais by 
the German bank, St Martin’s hospital, as well as In numerous ThorWaldsefi. The facade is divided into storeys, and the 
private dwellings^ is the Italian and French Rococo, or Renais- general effect is by no means ecclesiastical. St Peter’s is inter- 
sance, adapted to the traditions of Munich architecture in the esting as the oldest church in Munich (12th century), though no 
17 th and 18th centimes. A large proportion of! the most ^notable trace of the original basilica remains. Among newer churches 
buildings in Munich are in tWd streets, the Ludwigstrasse and the most noticeable are the Evangelical church Of St Luke, a 
the * MaximilianStr^sse, the creations ofi the monarchs whose Transitional building; with an imposing dome, finished in 1896, 
names* they bear. The former, three-qukrters of a mile long * and the Gothic parochial church of the Giesihg suburb, with «a 
and 46 yds; wide, chiefly contains buildings in the Renaissance toWer 312 ft. high and rich interior decorations (1866-1884). 
style by Friedrich von GUrtner. The most striking of these are The valuable collections of art are enshrined in handsome 
the palaces of Duke Max and of Prince LuitpOld; the Odeon, a buildings, mostly in the Maximilian suburb on the north side 
large building for concerts* adorned with frescoes and marble of the town. The old Pinakothek, erected by Klenze in 1826- 
busts the war office; the royal library; in the Florentine palatial 1836* and somewhat resembling the Vatican, is embellished 
style; the Ludwigskirche, a successful reproduction of the externally with frescoes by Cornelius and with statues of twefity- 
It^ian- Romanesque style, built in 1829-184^, and containing four celebrated painters from sketches by Schwanthaler. It 
a hfigC' fresco of the Last Judgment by Cornelius; the blind contains a valuable and extensive collection of pictures by the 
asylum; aud> lastly, the university. At one end this street is | earlier masters, the chief treasures being the early German 
terminated by the Siegestor, while at the other is the Feldher- and Flemish works and the unusually numerous example^ of 
renhalle % oit halPof Jhe^ ^niamhals) j a copy of the Loggia dei Lanzi Rubens. It also affords accommodation to more than 300,060 
al'Eloreh^er contaihing: statues of Tilly and Wrede by Schwan- engravings, over 20,000 drawings, and a large collection of 
thafer. Adjacent is the church of the Theatines, an imposing vases. Opposite stands the new Pinakothek, built 1846-1853, 
though somewhat overk>rnamented example of the Italian the frescoes on which, designed by Kaulbach, show the effects of 
R606CO style; it contains the royal burial vault. In the Maxi- wind and weather. It is devoted to works by painters of the 
mjli^riiistraisse, which extends from H^jdhau^en on tlie right; bank last century, among which Karl Rottmann’s Greek landscapes 
of the Isar jo the Max-Joseph Platz, King Maximilian It . tried I are perhaps the fiiost important . The Glyptothek, a building By 
to introduce i an enthely novel i style of domestic atfehiteeturei i Klenze in the Ionic style, aifd adorhed with several gtoups : 



single, sfafue^ contains a valuable . series ^.neulptmes, extending 
j^onx^ ^Vssyiri^n and Egyptian. , monuments doym to; ^qrk# hy 
^or^aldsen * , $nd , ,; #t her^ ^odem- masf ersio • The y > ic^lebr^A 
^gi^tan t%.arb^ p^ese^yed fpundf|in{ jfte island pk 

4fgi^a.J% ; i8n. } .Opposite .the- Glyptothdi; stands thevexhibitioft 
hiding*; i^:th^,Go^hian;Stylei ,it ,^as finished fi¥fe^§45>^nd'i3 

used ;f j pe^rio^ic j^idlntion^ museum 

pf ,p,I§ste^oasts^ tlcis Antiqua^iurn (a ^olI.eqtipn of Egyptian, Greek 
aixd'iRp^nan • antiquities, under thei-oof of i the new Piuakothek) 
and the’ Maillinger cpHeotioma [Connected with the, historical 
piuseunx, Munich , also contains several private galleries* : Eoren 
pxost^apiong;, these stand .the, Sph&cfc Gallery,: be^upathed by; 
t^e .fpujrder;,:' Count Adplph von .Schack, to the emperor W ifiiam 
£l>i in 1 1894,. rich; in works-hy : modern German, masters, and the 
Lotzbeck. ppljectipn V pf sculptures* and , paintings', Other struc- 
tures apd institutions are the new, buildings Qjf thp.art asspciation^ 
the ^pademy of the plastic, arts (1874^^88^)^1^ thp: Renaissance' 
sfyje^and, the royal arsenal (Zeughaus),^ 
museum./ The Schwanthaler^mu^eum cpntains^ models-of most 
o^the?fgr^^QlRtP^S|- ?y>orW* ;..*•) ' ./v/U:,/ y-.l/t *.;■ 

Tfe immense scientific : ppllectipn * in, 1 the f Bavarian < Rational : 
mpspup,, *illt#ratiye.;Qf , the parch? of progress; frpm l the Roman 
period down to the present .day l: 'Cpppares. ; ini completeness 
with? ; the ; sipilar collections at South; Kensington and the Musee 
de Cluny* v The building, which now houses this? * collection was 
erected in 1 894-3/900. ; On? the walls- is a series of ; welhexecuted 
frescpes- of , scenes; from bavarian, history, occupying a space of 
/.The ethnographical ; museum, t . the -- cabinet ;: of 
coins, . .and the* /.collections of, fpssijs, minerals, and physical; 
and . optical . instruments, , are also - , worthy of mention.. The ? art 
union* the oldest , and post extensive; in Germany, possesses a. 
gopd qollectio.n of modern works. The . chief ; place among the 
scientific institutions, is due do the academy of : science, founded , 
in 1759. ,The .royal library , contains oyer : 300, poo printed, 
volumes .. and 3,0,000 1 manuscripts*, •> The .observatory is. equipped 
with, .instruments, by the; celebrated Josef Fraunhofer. 

At the head of the educational institutions of Munich stands 
the university, founded at Ingplstadt -in , 1472.,, removed / to 
Landshut. in 1800, and transferred;, thence to Munich in .1826. 
In addition-, to .the four usual faculties there is a fifth— of political; 
economy. 1 In connexion with the university . are medical and 
pther , schools, . a priests’ seminary, and a library of ; 300,000- 
volumes * ; } The, polytechnic institute • ( T echnische liqchsthule) in 
1899 acquired, f the privilege, of conferring the , degree of doctor 
of, j technical/ science,. , Munich; contains several gymnasia or. 
grapmarjschools, a military academy, ; a , veterinary college,- an 
agricultural college, a school for architects, and builders, and 
several other* technical schools, and a, conservatory of music* ’ 
TJiP; general prison in the suburb of Au is .considered a model 
of ifs> hind ; and I there is also . a large f military prison. ; Among 
othe,r/.public..b.uilding the crystal palace (Glq^palast) , 765 Lb? 
ip erected for-fhe great exhibition ?of 4 854/ is now , used,; 

aa ( Qecasion,requires, for temporary exhibitions./ ( ;The Wittelsbach 
palaqe f built in. i$ 43 “?: 85 Q>? i n; the Early English Tainted style- is 
one of the residences* pf the royal family* ; Among: the numerous; 
monuments with , which the squares and streets; are; adorned , 
the m;ost . important ate* , the colossal /statue ; ;of Maximilian, ; IJ . 
in .the Maxipilianstrasse, the equestrian statues; of Louisj I, and. 
the ; elector Maximilian I * , » the • obelisk . erected, ? to , the j 3 q;ooo 
B avarian^; whp/p,erishe<bio Napoleon’s expedition ; to Moscow*, 
the Wittplsbach fountain (1895), the monument commemorative; 
of The, : peace of 1 8 74’ , ; and ; the ; marble statue , of Justus, Liebig, > 
theriR 4 eniis|< ; set i( up dna883. .;,? ; 5 t 

t/The English ^ garden (Ewglfachw Garter), , to * the. north-east; of 
the- : towp, ; is ? 600 acres in extent, and was laid?.ont >by., Co W ti 
Rupford in imitation plan; English park. On the opposite bank, 
of the -fear, jabpye and below the Maximilianeum,., extend the 
Gasteig/prpnienadcs,.; commanding: the town* , To 

thesputtiyest of dhe town t s < the. Theresienwiesp^ a large :comtnqn 
whpe the [popular festival ;iSi qeiebrated in- .Qctober;,; Here; is; 
sjtu^tedl ithp i;Ruhme^^ or ' hall, of dame, U.dPoric -polonnade : 

q^ainmgnbusts-of r /eminent* < Bayariani- -In: frpnt oldt fe /a ! 


: colossal hropseustatue >of pavariai/ i7o.fu high>/ 
Schwanthaler. < Tthe botanicalgarden, withitsdarge palm-house, 
the Rofgaiten,! surrounded rwith.meadesi containing; frescoea ol 
Greek/; landscapes /by iRottmahn^ -and^ ithe^Maximiiianrpark i to 
1 the-east ;of }the : eomRkt© !•. •: i; ./ / 

| The population ; of Munich in 1905; was .[538,393:. The, per-: 

: manent garrison .numbers about 10, poo mien. Of: the population, 
84;% are Roman > Catholic,; -14% Protestants^? tand;;^% Jews.: 

Munich/ is* the scat of : j the ; archbishop of, r Munich-Freising> 
and of; the general Protestant consistory; for Bayaria*; About- 
twenty newspapers are .published here, including thtyAllgmeine 
Zeitimg.. Some of the festivals of the Roman Ghurch are eele*- 
brated with considerable r pomp; .and the people also cling tor 
various national’ fetes, such as the Metzgersprung,; the SchafflCr- 
tafiz, and the great October festival. • / ; /,;•[ •/ ; . / >: ./ c ;; ; 

! . Munich / has Jong ; been celebrated [for its , artistic • handicrafts, 
such as bronze-founding, glass-stainingv:sllversmith’s work, and= 
wood-carving, while the astronomical instruments of Fraunhofer 
and the mathematical instruments of Traugott Lieberecht von 
Ertel .(it? 78r ; i 858)’? are ; also widely known/, < ; Lithography, which 
was invented at Munich at the end of,; the 18th -century, isi 
extensively practised here. The other/ industrial -products 
include wallpaper* ; railway * plant, r machinery j -/globes ? and i 
artificial flowers. ? The most characteristic industry! however,; 
i$ brewing. /Four, important markets are held at ; Munich 
annually./. t The/ city ; is served by an extensive electric tramway, 
system-. ,• > r "V; 

History .—: ThOp Villa, Munichen or Forum ad rmonackos, so* 
called Ttom the -monkish owners of the ground on which . it lay, 
was first called -into prominence fey Duke Henry the Lion, who 
established a mint here in 115%: and made it the emporium for 
the salt coming from, Hallein and Reichenhall. The Bavarian 
dukes of the Wittelsbach house occasionally resided at Munich, 
and, in 1255. Duke, Louis made it his capital, /having previously 
surrounded . it with walls and a moat. /The town was almost, 
entirely destroyed by ; fire in 132?, after which the emperor Louis; 
the Bavarian, in>/ .recognition of , the . loyalty of the - citizens, ; 
rebuilt it very; much on the scale it retained down to the beginning 
of the 19th century. Among the succeeding, r tilers those; who did. 
most for the town ih .the- -erection; of handsome buildings and , the 
foundation of Schools and scientific; institutions were Albert V.,r 
William V., /Maximilian I., Max Joseph and: Charles Theodore.: 
In Munich; Was occupied by. Gustavus Adolphus* and in 
: 11705, and again. -in 4742, it was in; possession of the ^Austrians. 
In , 1791? fthe .fortifications: were razed. ,< : * 1 ; ; , « i; | 

'• Munich’s, import ancevin the history, of art is entirely . of modern 
growth* and may be dated from the acquisition; of the Aeginetan 
marbles : by .LouiS- Iv, then, Crown princev in 181.2. ; Among the 
eminent artistsv of -l. this period .« whose ’names : are more or less • 
identified;; * with; 1 Munich were Leo' von Klenze (1,784-1864 )iy 
Joseph Daniel ;Ohlmuller> (4791-1^39), Friedrich- toh Gartner 
(4792-1847)*/; and [Georg Friedrich: Ziebland ,(1800-^1873),]^' 
architects; Peter von- Cornelius ; (1,783-4867) , Wilhelm von Kaul- 
bach (1804-1874), Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld. { 17941- 18.7 2 L 
and Karl: Rot tntann , the -painters ; and Ludwig von Sch wanthal)er,i ; 
the sculptor. ; Munichis; Still the-leading school of painting -in 
Germany* but the romanticism of / the earlier masters has been , 
abandoned- dorr /drawing ? and colouring: of a. realistic character* 
Karl Ivon/RUoty 44 826H1 886) and Wilhelm; Diez, (1839-1907) long 
stood ;at the; head of- this school . . ! . ; . ; / • . . -; . > - ' / W t 

3 ce Miftkeilungen Hes statistischen'Bifreaus der Stadt, Mjinohen . (vols* : 
i 1 §7j5-i 882^;.'. Solti, fyfiinchen • rnit seirien TJmgebungeti, (1854) \ 
Reber , Bdutepmhmer FuUrer durcfcdie\Stadt Mitncjieri ? (i 876 ) ; Daniel,* 
Hkifidbu'ch' der ^GeogYdphw ( new edV, '1895’):; Prantl, GesVhicMe 'def 
Ludwig* Mwmittans UniversitaL 'i M.unioh, 1872} ; Goeri jakre ? 
MWFtywfi .(M^imicht * J 904)-;- • von J Am paon^Dde 
geotdgisch gesphfydpri. >(Mu,oich>; 1 895) ; Kronegg, lljusiriert ? G^pfiiojiie 
der Stadt, MiincJtetf/ (M , union ^963) ; the Jahrbuch fur MUnthepef 
Ge&M’cffie, edited 1 ' ; by Reinhardstott ner ‘ and’ Trail trhahii- ‘(Munich, 
1887T-1894:); ! Auflegen ranid;> TfaUtmannv : <:Ait*MuncJien iw Bild tmd 
lkc#l((Mun>ich; 1 895^ ; r Rqhtnpd e t> 

I 9 ° 5 ) *’ jH* Tin^ch, Da,s , Stadtreeht r von Mfinchen, (Bambefg, 1 891);-, 
F. Pet ttpd&escMctile def niunefiener jduhst im ip fdfirhuridert (Munich, ' 
1888) ; and Tfh’Ut^ein, Ftihrer diirbh MfttidhJbn ; ?i.6th : &&’i , i'9d6 ). 1 There ’ 
is -an Eitglishibook on M uhich ; by H. R; ’Wadleigh O1910) . { /.C . /) 



tipium; \ see f beldy ) , now useS bo.tli'fQT a city ortown, which 
>s$kgQyemmm%; under ^^^nic4p^i^0i|PQratio^ 
J'aij^nWr&r*^^^ j 

;bdxikl^ T of^ftea^t^i inaypr: di: ^rdvb^ ‘arid . 
’^"suppj&r^memberai as. aiderm^p wifi 

tl\p;idniple corporators, -who are, rep^sepi^di& thje -governing : 
body ; itv&cts*ws> a ‘person by its common sealy: and has a^perpetual 
sutecessidn, ! WitHj pqwer t6 bplddajads Subject 1 fe Ae * restfidtions 
? o£ the ^offnjam l^ws;’ and it qan^suq pf ! Issued; *' ^here 
necessary ifqri- jdsipitmary objects^ eyery Go^poiiatJpn. has power 
to make bylaws and to enfor^ provided they | 

are} tidt *U-n|USt } ^ : ;ot ! ^hqiw^ 

qbj^fk of ^ m^tr ^ f ^ i ; 

■ ? See Borough, ^oyw^OTj Corporation, Eocajj Government, 
-Finance,; «&c.^ and y tor details of the fuhetions pf the- municipal 
government see* the; > sections under the / general headings of the 
diff erent countries and the sections on the histbry 6f; these countries. : 

■/mmius^k duty! or. privilege, cap#re, to j 
take), in ancient Rome, the' term applied primarily/ to d stains, 
ascertain ^rdatign :bdtwe^ or ( the 

Ronikii state; 1 subSS##:^ 

munity, , standing in such \ a relation to Rpipfc ^Whether the 
name signifies the taking up of burdens or the acceptance of ; 
privileges is' a disputed point; But ; as aricient atithorities are j 
^imkhiifious; iti’:^iyi]fijg: > . ^ in * tseSn^ , . ■ 

;“$uty *\ or “;seryice,” tjiaV £fe joluei; feature : 

Of> municipality^ ,was the ‘performance of! certain services to 
RbfijeA i This view is 45 confirmed *all ' that* 1 %0 ' kfi<6 w . about 
' Iheltbjyfia tb ‘'Miicfr 1 . 

statoa jhaxl '.its origin ip ; 'the qonfermcnt of j ci tizenship upon 
Tusculnm in 381 B. a (Li^y vii j 26; cfn £iti e&a Planti 8 , 19), 
and was -widely extended % : jthO‘'s^ttltem.eht at 

j;he close of r t}ie ; ‘ Latin’ ‘ War hi 33&y§.c. (spe ^xy^, [ Histor'py 
Italian towns were then divided into three cJa^PS- {i] : Colonial 
civium Romanorum, whose* members had allthe rights of citizen- 
ship; ( 2) municipia, which received partial citizenship ; ’($fo eder- 
tifye '■ ^(includmg;^ the 1 ; 1 yp ’called 'i^tiiJr : !-<^)£ie^’ ’ Wlti^ 

remained entirely separate from Romp, and : $tbpd;>m relations 
with hpri which were separately arranged by heritor each state; by 
treaty (joedus). The municipia stood in very * different degrees 
Of d0^dnd|fib0 on Rome;;' Sdhie, sUch as Fundi ; :(Lfv^- vhi? ; *4 ; 
: cf/. ib 0 i X9J,' enjoyed , a ipcal self-goyernnient, in the 
matter pf jurisdiction ; others, Such asAnagnia (Livy 1 ix. 43 ; 
Festus fide’&wbi >styn$fiMiwe} ’ $$. ;# thtlnici^fim;^ *p;t ii^, edi 
Mtiller)^ were governed dfteCtly 

d^tpin f eatpresi .in commonl ;< N Tlieif , citiz^s iwqfe’ tailed, upon 
tOvpay the ; same dues and perform the same service in the legions 
as full Roman citizens, but were deprived of the chief privileges 
of ^ citizenship JThbsepf J yOtifig 

^i^earjfom': Wf. cU^^ii ^a^^r<s^>p& 233 Vithat jurisT 
; diction!; was iehtruited tin every . tmmmpkmhto \ifrmfecii juri 
dimwdb seA OUt 5 from Rbfrie to 1 represprit thfe j Rrkkor tJrbahlis.f 

^ega^e^^voi^WT thafi an . imposing /eyeii ,inf the 

ease? pfi those fcities^ whiicm retained control df/iheir own affairs; 
IBuU after th^ close J of the ^ecoild • PUtft* tRdme 1 [had 

bpponie the chief power, not o,nly in Italy/bfit in all the neigh- 
%Uj^ng ; ' ; iahdk; ? ^ima jtte Hediterranean, yre. : trace, a > growing 
itendeney among the 1 Italian 1 cities to regardicitizeriship i of this 
great state as a pnyilege, and to claim complete citizenship as 
Uvibward {or.th@r ad^^es Ifii'^elping!;.^ bu^^up Rpmafi 
pp werlV Duripg, the 2nd ueptu^y; faQi.thQjits'; im/dgUi.. and’ 

were conferred upon numerous municipia (Livy xxxviii. 
36^, 37^ whose citikeris were then ehroOed irf /the Rdman 4 tribes; 
'Tfa|y;. pan ;haye Mfercisdd 5 jtheir 'pfit^ic^jgjhtk ^t: 'ppMpm> . f> wing ’(O 
J ifielr distance ifro in Rome; but the ‘ cdnsuiships ^df ^ C . Marius' 

FBr U:cp 4 ti , aif , ^ J< iie^,.. hOwdVer ■ S sde Slarquardt^ Siacitsverw. 

il jpt 26i ; U.^ ( 2 i 4 d ed. , Leipzig; 1 881)^ -and' aiittidritieS * there cited, 
b ???For a :> different view/ see;. Willems; Dioii piMiv tomddny p;> 138 i 

I ?;r. nt/dy' , m iuuU ’]:;> bfo->d .n 
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Strength iiof-dhe^' Support ' giVdfii to ‘Tibefius !;l Grat^iuS' thd 

assembly by the/VdterSdrpih Itahan th^ns ? (t33{B^.) fehoW ?5 #hit 
ah important inflUdMe ^momberh^f chfiid 

'occasionally eXercMe- • OVer - Roman 1 politick ! ' n > Thd ; l:iiieS :> 'f hlfe 
iprivilegedv 1 howevefy" though irecdivifig complete j Romarf 
ship; tfere notyas the Idgiiof phbiid la wi might seefiMO^demted, 
incorporated in Rome, hut boiitinUed to exist- S U§ ihddpehd.efit 
urban mnits; an& /this^anonhdy Survived in the munieipy^ystem 
• which was developed, on. tho ; basis - Of these grant s ! of ' bitfeem* 
ship, after the SoSal Wat; That system r€doghi^Oi : ihei' 
as at once a ‘Citizen dfa self -governing city ; communityv^anll 
a member oMhh> city of Rome^his/dual‘ capacity beihgillhstiated 
by His right of votingboth^ ^inThe^tebtion of * Roman •magistrates 
aid iin the ekctiomof magistratesfOrhis OWitown/^ ' »*■ ■ 

; ‘The, result / of Uhe i Social* Wah which broke r out im c di‘- Vi $-& 
(see Rome: History) 1 was ’the establishment ^of tieW unif orii 
municipality ^throughout Italy;* ! : dnd the - ■Obiiteratidn ^ of ? any 
important^ distinction between >the three classes established 
after ' the * Lafin^War. v.By the; Lex Julia ofi po ■ Blcii an# the 
Lex Plautia Papiria ;ofi 89 m.e. every town in Ttaly which ^add 
application J in due form received the complete: citizenShipl 
The term- i municipium was no • loriger Confined to a particular 
class ; of Italian: towns but was adopted * as a ! Convenient mame 
for all urban communities Of Roman citizens in ‘ Italy. - ';The 
organization of a tnunicipal %stfem,- which should regulate- the 
governments of! all these towns^onn a uniform ba^S/ -^nd: define 
their relation to the Roman government , was probably the work 
of Sulla, who* •certaiinly :gave i great impetus to' thd foUfidatiOn 
in the provinces* of citizen ! colonies; which Were the earliest 
municipia outside Italy, * 'and • enjoyed the same status • ak ! the 
Italian towns. ^ Julius GaeSar’extended the sphere of the Raiilan 
municipal systfem * by his enfranchisement nf Gisalpine ■ Gaiil; 
and the ” consequent inclusion of all the towns -of' • that region 
in the category ? Of municipiui* ^ He seems also ' to haVe given 
a more’ definite dtganizlation to the! municipia as a* WholeV » -But^ 
excepting thoSe in Cisalpine Gkul, the municipal System ‘Still 
embraced no towns outside It ady other thari : the citizen coldttieS; 
Augustus and his successors* adopted the practice* of granting 
to existing towns in the ^provindes* either 1 the full citizenship, 
or a ■ partial ' cmto known as the jus Latiii • ‘This partial tiiiitas 
does / not seem to have been entirely replaced, as in Italy/ by 
the grant of full privileges to the communities 'poss'essing- it, 
and the distinction survived for some - time in the provinces 
between coloniae } municipia juris Romani, and municipia -juris 
Latini. But the uniform system of administration gradually 
adopted in all. three classes ’rendered the distinction entirely 
unimportant, and the general term municipium is Used’ of >all 
alike; The incorporation of existirig towns; hitherto non-Roman; 
in the uniform municipal system of the principate took place 
mainly in the eastern part of ' the* Empire/ where Greek dmiiza- 
tion had* lo^ fostered urbanv life, 5 In- the West city commu- 
nities rapidly \sprang up under direct Roman influence^: The 
development of ' towns of the municipal ■ type on the ( sites Where 
legions 5 oecupied permanent quarters can be traced ^ in ' Several 
of ! thd western provinces; and' it cannot be doubted that this 
development^ ‘became ■ the rule s Wherever • a body of Roman 
subjects settled down tbgether for any purpose and^ permanently 
occupied a region. At any rate by the ehd of the ' ist Cehtury 
of d the principate i mumicipiw are -numerous in dhe> westernl‘as 
well as the eastern half of thei Empif e, and-the towns^are everyi 
where centres df Roman! influence* - ; ic- 
Of the internal life of^ ■>' ^the! idunicipia very kittle '■& known 
before 1 thd Empire. For the r peMod afte¥ Julius GaesaryhdWeveH 
we hayo two important sources of information. A^ ^rles^of 
municipal laws gives us: a detaikd knowiedge/of the^conStitution 
imposed,- with slight variations/ on : -all the-; j municipia ; and- a 
host of private inscriptions givOs^particularsi of their social ljfet 
; | - . The municipal constitution of the ist , century of tho principal 
is : based upon the? type of government common tp Greece and 
! Rome from earliest times. The , .government of ; qach >jtpw$L 
j consists of magistrates, senate, and ? assembly; 
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independent of the Rom%n government except in certain eases 
of higher civil jurisdiction, which come under the direct ; cog- 
nisance of the praetor urbanus at Rome. On the other hand, 
each community is, bound to perform certain services to the 
Imperial government, such as the contribution of men and 
horses for military service, the maintenance of the imperial 
post through its neighbourhood, and the occasional entertain- 
ment of Roman officials or billeting of soldiers. The citizens 
were of two classes: (i) rives, whether, by birth, naturalization 
or emancipation, (2) incolae , wh6 enjoyed a partial citizenship 
based on domicile for a certain period. Both classes were 
liable to civic burdens, but the incolae had none of the privi- 
leges of citizenship except a limited right of voting. The 
citizens were grouped in either tribes or curiae, and accordingly 
the assembly sometimes bore the name of Comitia Tributa, ; 
sometimes that of Comitia Curiata, The theoretical powers 
of these comitia were extensive both in the election of magis- 
trates and in legislation. But the growing influence of the 
senate over elections on the one hand, and on the other hand the 
increasing reluctance of leading citizens to become candidates' 
for -office (see below), gradually made popular election a mere 
form. The senatorial recommendation of the necessary number 
of candidates seems to have been merely ratified in the comitia; 
and a Spanish municipal law of the 1st century makes special 
provision lor occasions on which an insufficient number of 
candidates are forthcoming. In Italy, however, the reality of 
popular elections seems to have survived to a later date. The 
inscriptions at Pompeii, for instance, give evidence of keenly 
contested elections in the 2nd century. The local senate, or 
curia , always exercised an important influence on municipal 
politics. Its members formed the local nobility, and at an 
early date special privileges were granted by Rome to provincials 
who were senators in their native towns. For the composition, 
powers, and history of the provincial senate see Decurio. 
The magistrates were elected annually, and were six in number, 
forming three pairs of colleagues. The highest magistrates 
were the Ilviri ( Duoviri ) juri dicundo, who had charge, as their 
name implies, of all local jurisdiction, and presided over the 
assembly. Candidates for this office were required to be over 
25 years of age, to have held one of the minor magistracies, 
and to possess all the qualifications required of members of the 
local senate (see Decurio). Next in dignity were the Ilviri 
aediles, who had charge of the roads and public buildings, the 
games and the corn-supply, and exercised police control through- 
out the town. They appear to have been regarded as sub- 
ordinate colleagues (collegae minor es) of the Ilviri juri dicundo, 
and in some towns at least to have had the right to convene 
and preside over the comitia in the absence of the latter. Indeed 
many inscriptions speak of IVviri (Quattuorviri) consisting of 
two IVviri juri dicundo and two IVviri aediles ; but in the 
majority of cases the former are regarded as distinct and 
superior magistrates. The two quaestores, who appear to have 
controlled finance in a large number of municipia, cannot be 
traced in others; and it is probable that in the municipia, as 
at Rome, the quaestorship was locally instituted, as need arose, 
to relieve the supreme magistrates of excessive business. Other 
municipal magistrates frequently referred to in the inscriptions 
are the quinquennales and praefecti. The quinquennales super- 
seded the Ilviri or IVviri juri dicundo every five years, and 
differed from them only in possessing, in addition to their other 
powers, those exercised in Rome before the time of Sulla by the 
censors. Two classes of praefecti are found in the municipalities 
under the Empire, both of which are to be distinguished from 
the officials who bore that name-in the municipia before the 
Social War. The first class consists of those praefecti who were 
nominated as temporary delegates by the Ilviri, when through 
illness or compulsory absence they were unable to discharge 
the duties of their office. The second class, referred to in 
inscriptions by the name of praefecti ab decurionibus creati 
iege Petronia, seem to have been appointed by the local senate 
in case of a complete absence of higher magistrates, such as 
would have led in ; Rome to the appointment of an interrex. 


From a social pqint of yievf, thp municipia^, 
may be Treated under thyre^ ‘ heads : (i) as ce^tjref' of lpcalt§elf- 
governmeriti, (2) as religibus' centres, (3) as' industrial cbrjtre's! 4 (|) 
The chief feature of ( the local government of the towns is the Wide- 
spread activity of the municipal authorities in improving the' general 
conditions, ,of life in the to^n. In the municipalities:, ^ in Rpipe, 
provision was made out of the public funds for feeding the poorest 
art of the population, arid providing a supply of corri Which could 
e bought by ordinary citizens at a moderate price. Iri Pliny’s 
time there existed in many towns public schools controlled by the 
municipal authorities, concerning which Pliny remarks that they 
were a source of considerable disturbance in the town at the times 
when it was necessary to appoint teachers. He hiiriself encouraged 
the establishment of another kind bf^ municipal school v at- Comb, 
where the leading townspeople subscribed for the maintenance of 
the school, and the control, including the appointment of teachers, 
remained in the hands of the subscribers, physicians seem tp have 
been maintained in many towns at the public expense. The water- 
supply was also provided out of the municipal budget, and controlled 
by magistrates appointed for the purpose. To enable it ta bear the 
expense involved; in all these undertakings, the local treasury; was 
generally assisted by large benefactions, either in money or in works, 
from individual, citizens; but direct taxation for municipal purposes 
was hardly ever resorted to. The treasury was- filled out of the 
proceeds of the landed possessions of the community, especially such 
fruitful sources .of revenue as mines and : quarries, and out pf import 
and export duties. It was occasionally, subsidized by the emperpr 
on occasions of sudden and exceptional calariiity. 

2. The chief feature in the religious life of the towns was the 

important position they occupied as centres for the cult of r the 
emperor. Caesar- worship as an organized cult developed sponta- 
neously in many provincial towns during the reign of Augustus, 
and was fostered by him and his successors as a means of promoting 
in these centres of vigour and prosperity a strong loyalty tb Rome 
and the emperor, which was one of the firmest supports of the latter’s 
power. The order of Augustales, officials appointed to regulate . the 
worship of the emperpr in the towns, occupied a. position of dignity 
and importance in provincial society. It was composed of the lead- 
ing arta the wealthiest riien among the lower classes of the popula- 
tion. By the organization of the order on these lines Augustus 
secured the double object of maintaining Caesar- worship in all the 
most vigorous centres of provincial life, and attracting to himself 
and his successors the special devotion of the industrial class which 
had its origin in the municipia of the Roman Empire, and Has become 
the greatest political force in modern Europe. u / 

3. The development of this free industrial class is the chief feature 

of the municipia considered as centres of industry and handicraft. 
The rise to power of the equestrian order in Rome during the last 
century of the Republic had to some extent modified the old Roman 
principle that trade and commerce were beneath the dignity of 
the governing class ; but long after the fall, of the Republic the aristo- 
cratic notion survived in Rome that industry and handicrafts were 
only fit for slaves. In the provincial towns, however, this idea was 
rapidly disappearing in the early years of the Empire, and even in 
the country towns of Italy the inscriptions give evidence riot riiuch 
later of the existence of a large and nourishing free industrial class, 
proud of its occupation, and bound together by a strong esprit [de 
corps. Already the members of this class show a strong tendency 
to bind themselves together in gilds (1 collegia f, sqdalitdtes j) rind the 
existence of countless associations of the kind is revealed by the 
inscriptions. The formation of societies for religious arid other 
purposes was frequent at Rome from the earliest times in all classes 
of the free population. After the time of Sulla these societies 'were 
regarded by the government with suspicion, mainly on riccdunt of the 
political uses to which they were turned, and various measures Were 
passed for their suppression in Rome and Italy. This policy was 
continued by the early emperors and extended to the whole Empire, 
but in spite of opposition the gilds in the provincial towns grew and 
flourished. The ostensible objects of , nearly all such collegia which 
we have any knowledge were twofold, the maintenance of the 
worship of some god, and provision for. the performance of proper 
funerary rights for its members. But under cover pf these, two, main 
objects, the only two purposes for which combinations' wqre 
allowed under the Empire, associations of all kinds grew up- Thj? 
organization of the gilds was based on that of the municipality. 
Each elected; its officers and : treasurers at an annual meeting, and 
every five years a, revision of the list of members was held, correspond- 
ing to that of the senators held quinquerinially by the city magis- 
trates. It is doubtful how far these societies served to organize 
and improve particular industries. 1 There is no evidence to slioW 
that any societies during the first three benturies consisted solely 
of workers at a single craft. But there can be little doubt that tfie 
later craft gilds were a development, through the industrial gilds 
of the provincial towns, of one of the most ancient features of Roman 
life. ’ ; - n " 1 ' ; 

Remarkable concord seems generally to have existed in the 
municipia between the various classes of the population. This 
is accounted for partly by the strong civic feeling which fornied 
a bond of unity stronger than most sources of friction; and 
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partly to pix)^rity of the towns, which removed j 
atif acute discontent. The wealthy citizen seems always to 
. haVe hh^ilip'hear ’hbaVy <fiii&iicial burdens, and to have enjoyed 
ii* return a digiiity and ah actual political preponderance which 
made 1 the general character of municipal constitutions distinctly 
timocratiC. - 

The policy adopted by the early emperors of encouraging, 
within the limits Of a uniform system, the 1 independence and 
civic patriotism of the towns, was superseded ! in the 3rd and 
4tli centuries by a deliberatfe effort to use the towns as instru- 
ments of the imperial government, under the direct control of 
the emperor or his representatives in the provinces; This 
policy Was accompanied by a gradual decay of avic feeling and 
municipal enterprise, which showed itself majnly in the un-» 
willingness * of the townsmen to become candidates for local 
magistracies, or to take Up the burdens entailed in membership of 
the municipal senate. Popular control of the local government 
of the toWns was Ceasing, to be a reality as early as the end of 
the uist century of the Empire; Two centuries later local 
government was a mere form. And the self-governing com- 
munities of the middle agels were a restoration rather than a 
development ^ of r the flourishing and independent municipalities 
of the age of Augustus and his immediate successors. 

Authorities.— C. Bt\in£, Fontes juris romanc e. III., No. 18, 
and c. IV. (F reiburg, 1893), for Municipal Laws and references to 
Mommsen’s commentary in C.I.L . ; E. Kuhn, Stadtische u, burgerliche 
Verfossung des rom. Reichs. (Leipzig, ,1864) : Marquardt, Romische 
Staalbefitialtung, I. i. (Leipzig, 1881); Toutain. in Daremberg- 
Saglio Dicttonnaire des antiquites grecques et romaines, s.v. “ Munici- 
pium”j S. Dill, Rbntari Society front Nero to Marcus Aurelius, c. 2 
and 3 , (London, 1904). For ; the ; gilds see Mommsen, De collegiis et 
sqdaliciis Rontanorum (Keil, 1843), ; Liebenam, Geschichte u. Organi- 
sdiidh des roni, Vereiriswesens; (Leipzig, 1890). (A. M. Cl.) 

MUNIMENT, a word chiefly used in the plural, as a collective 
term for the documents* charters, title-deeds, fee. relating to 
the property, rights and privileges of a corporation, such as a 
college, a family or private person, and kept as evidences ” 
for defending the same. Hence the medieval usage of the word 
muninientum, in classical Latin, a defence, S fortification, from 
munire, to defend. ? i j- ' 

MUNI RIVER SETTLEMENTS, or Spanish Guinea, a Spanish 
protectorate on the Guinea Coast, West Africa, rectangular 
in form, with an area of about 9800 sq. iri; and an estimated 
population of 150,060. The protectorate extends inland about 
125 miles and is bounded W. by the Atlantic, dNL by^ the German 
colony of Cameroon, E. and S. by French Congo. The coast- 
line, :r 73 m.< long, stretches froni the mouth of the Campo in 
2 0 io' N. to the mouth of the Muni in i° N. , on the north arm 
of Corisco Bay. The small islands of Corisco (q.v>), Elobey 
Grande, Elobey Chico and Bana in Corisco Bay also belong 
to Spaim , ;• ’ r.-.: • - I ; • ■> . . 

. From the estuary of s the Campo the coast trends S.S.W. in 
a series of shallow indentations, until at the bold bluff of Cape 
San J uan it turns eastward and forms Corisco Bay; , The coast 
plain, from 12 to 25 m. widd, is succeeded by the foot-hills of 
the Crystal Mountains, which traverse the country in a north 
to i south : direction. These are a table-land, from which rise 
granitic hills 700 to 1200 ft. above the general level, which is 
abdut 12 $o6jfL above the sea. The mountainous region, which 
extends inland beyond the Spanish frontier} contains many 
narrow valleys and marshy depressions. The greater part of 
the country forms the basin of the river Benito, which, rising 
in >French Congo a little east of the frontier, flows through the 
centre of the Spanish protectorate and enters the sea, after a 
course of 306 m., about midway between the- Campo and Muni . 
estuaries. The southern bank of the lower course of the* Campo 
and, the s northern bank of the lowei: course of the Muni, form 
part of the protectorate* The mouths of the Campo and 
Benito are obstructed by sand bars, Whereas the channel leading 
to theMuni is sonde 36rf®.&dfeep and the^ river itself is more than 
double that depth. It is from this superiority of access that 
the country has been named after the Muni R|iver j The course 
pfiklLthe rivers is ibbstructed by ^ rapids in t^eir descent from 
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the table-land ; to the plain. The greater part of the country 
is covered with dense primeval forest. This forest growth is 
due to the fertility Of the soil and the great rainfall, Spanish 
Guinea with the neighbouring Cameroon country possessing 
one of the heaviest rain records of the world. The humidity 
of the climate joined to the excessive heat (the average tempera- 
ture is 78° F.) makes the climate trying. In the eastern parts 
of the protectorate the forest is succeeded by more open country; 
Among the most common trees are oil-palms, rubber-trees, ebony 
and mahogany. The forests are the home of monkeys and of 
innumerable birds and insects, often of gorgeous colouring. 
In the north-east of the country elephants are numerous. 

The inhabitants are Bantu-Negroid, the largest tribe repre- 
sented being the Fang (#.».), called by the Spaniards Pamues. 
They are immigrants from the Congo basin and have pushed 
before them the tribes, such as the Benga, which now occupy 
the coast-lands. The villages of the Fang are usually placed 
on the top of small hills. They cultivate the yam, banana and 
manioc, and are expert fishers and hunters. The European 
settlements are confined to the coast. There are trading stations 
at the mouths of the Campo, Benito and Muni rivers, at Bata, 
midway between the Campo and Benito, and on Elobey Chico. 
There are cocoa, coffee and other plantations, but the chief 
trade is in natural products, rubber, palm oil and palm kernels, 
and timber. Cotton goods and alcohol are the principal imports. 
Trade is largely in the hands of British and German firms. The 
annual value of the trade in 1903-1906 was about £100,000. 

Spain became possessed of Fernando Po at the end of the 
i8th century, and Spanish traders somewhat later established 
“ factories ” on the neighbouring coasts of the mainland, but 
no permanent occupation appears to have been contemplated. 
During the 19th century a number of treaties were concluded 
between Spanish naval officers and the chiefs of the lower 
Guinea coast, and when the partition of Africa was in progress 
Spain laid claim to the territory between the Campo river and 
the Gabun. Germany and France also claimed the territory, 
but in 1885 Germany withdrew in favour of France. After 
protracted negotiations between France and Spain a treaty 
was signed in June 1900 by which France acknowledged Spanish 
sovereignty over the coast region between the Campo and 
Muni rivers and the hinterland as far east as ii° 20' E. of 
Greenwich, receiving in return concessions from Spain in the 
Sahara (see Rio de Okg), and the right of pre-emption over 1 
Spain’s West African possessions. In 1901^1902 the eastern 
frontier was delimited, being modified in accordance with 
natural features. The newly acquired territories were placed 
under the superintendence of the governor-general of Fernando 
Po, sub-governors being stationed at Bata, Elobey Chico and 
Corisco. 

See R. Beltrim y Rozpide, La Guinea espanola (Madrid, 1901), 
and Guinea continental espanola (Madrid, 1903); H. Lorin, “ Les 
colonies espagnoles du golfe deGuinde ” in Quest, dip.et col., vol. 
xxi. (1906) ; E. L. Perea, “ Estado actual de los territories espafioles 
de Guinea in Revista de geog. colon . y mercantil (Madrid, 1965) ; J. B. 
Rbche, Aupays des Pahouins (Paris, 1904). A good map compiled 
by E. d’Almonte on the scale of 1 1200,000 was published in Madrid 
in 1903. Consult also the works cited under Fernando Po. 

MUNKAGS, a r town of Hungary, in the county of Bereg; 
220 m. E.N.E. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900), 13,640; It 
is situated on the Latorcza river, and on the outskirts of the 
East Beskides mountains, where the hills touch the plains. Its 
most noteworthy buildings are the Greek Catholic cathedral 
and the beautiful castle of Count Schonborn. In the vicinity, 
on a steep hill 580 ft. high, stands the old fort of Munk&cs, 
which played an important part in Hungarian history, and was 
especially famous for its heroic defence by Helene Zrihyi, wife 
of Emeric Tokoli and mother of Francis Rfikficzy II., for -three 
years against the Austrians (1685-1688). It was afterwards 
used as -a prison. Ypsilanti, the hero of Greek liberty, and 
Kazinczy, the regenerator of Hungarian letters, were confined in 
it. According to tradition, it was near Munk&cs that the 
Hungarians, towards the end of the 9th century, entered the; 
countryj; In ; 1896 in the fort was built one of the A* millennial 
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p. J 5 UN^A^SY, MICHAEL VO# (1^44-1-900), Il^ngariani p^inter^, 
^9$^real (Mis^ifeortm wiasjhe; third; 

3on ? 9f S^ichael Lieb,, a. collector of salt-tax in MuoMqSj^junga^,, 
^n<p of Ca, cilia -Rdqktf Hp was born in that,f pwp on-the 29th 
( qf February .1 844. In iE^jJbis father was arrested at Miskolcz; 
fprj qomplid^y -in, the] Hungarian,, revolution, and -died. shortly 
aftci .his^elease a little ; earlier he had also lost hisi mother, 
and, beoape ; dependent , upon : the ; charity of relations) pf whom 
ap-, j^ncle^^Rptckj. b^ecaipe mainly responsible for; bis maintenance, 
and edncatiqn. He was apprenticed to a carpenter, I^angi) ip 

I. 8.55, bub shortly ] afterwards ’ made .the acquaintance ofp the | 
painters Fischer and Szamossy, whom he accompanied to; Arad 
in 1858. , . From, them , he received his first real •instructicn in 
art, -He,- .worked .mainly at Budapest during 4 863/74 8fi5, f -and; 
at.jhi$ time first, adopted, from patriotic motives,; the name by. 
^ich he is always Jknown*,, : Ip 1865 he visited; Vienna, . returning 
tp ; .Bud a Pest , in the, following . year, and went the^et tq^Munj^, ; 
Where fie^ contributed , a; few drawings to t 

Abppt the end of 1867 he was working, at, Dusseldorf) where he 
was. .much: influenced . by ; Ludwig Knaps,: and painted (x868- 
1869) his first picture , of , importance, - “ The Last Day of .;a 
which > wa§ { exhibfted vin the Paris Salon 
11^4879* and obtained foro, hinx . a .medaille unique and a very 
considerable reputation, ... E[e:had, v already paid a short visit to 
Paris 4^4 867, but, on the ;asth of January 1872 he took up his 
permanent) abode in that c.ity^ , and ; remained there during the 
rest vftfj his • working.. ; lif e, Munkaesy ’s other chief pictures are 
j ^iltpn ? .dictating 'paradise post to; his Daughters (Paris 
5?hibitipn)/.i8,7|)^df Christ before. Pilate ”,(1881,), Golgotha.’’ 
(^83^, Vo ^W P^K/Of. Mozart J4884L “ Arpad, chief of the; 

Magyars; taking .possession nf Hungary,- painted .for the new 
House of > Parliament , in Budapest, and exhibited at the Salpm 
in i893^:(and ^ i Ecce Homo.” He ; had hardly , completed the 
latter; work When . a malady of the brain overtook him, and he 
died on the -,30th of April i9oo, at: Endenich, near Bonn. , Just; 
before hfs illness he had been .offered the directorship; of 
the ;l}^ngarian ,S;t a te; Gallery at Budapest. Munkacsy’s masterly 
ehara§terization, • force and . power i,of dramatic composition 
sepu|pd : him . a great vogue for ; his/ works, but ;it is doubtful if 
his : reputation wiJkbe maintained at the level it . reached during j 
hisjif etiuiqr: . “ Christ before Pilate ; ” and V ; Golgotha ” were : sold 
foftv £3 2 ,090 and 1 £$ 5 ,ooo respectively • to an American buyer, 
^unkaesy , receiyed ; the following -awards: for his work exhibited 
afirParis 5 Medal, >1870, Medal, r> 2nd; class ; . .Legion ; of Honour, 
r 37 i 7 k Medaf of Honour, 1878; Officer of the .Legion, 1878 ; Grand 
Pri#, Exhibition of 1889; Commander of the; Legion, 1889. 

See F. Walther Ilges, “ M. von Munkaesy,” Kiinstler Mono-., 
graphien, (1,899) ; C. Sedelmeyer, Christ before Pilate (Paris, , 1 886) ; 

J. i 'Peavih'gtOri Atkinson, ”, MicMel MuiikacsV,’’ Magazine of Art 

( 48 oi).' i;!: ’ 1 (E- F. S.)"/ ; 
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f^'s^ia^r Soldier;, and ^tai^s^nan, .^as horn at Ne$e$huntqrf, an,! 
Oldenburg; ein 1x683 A and at an early age entered j the French! j 
yy Ehfehe : (e' is hfe { transferred successively to ;tte - armies 1 of; 
Hesse-Daririsf - 'afid' l of • / Sax6hy, ; ahd filially," with the rank of 
ggnerfil-imchief andsihe 'title ^ oL .count,* he joined, IM^rfifybf 
PeteroH ? ’>„ of, ; Russia.q >ln 1732 he beca!me r fieldvmarshal -and; 
p*grbfeidenU;bf;;Mie 'cbuncilrof> wari ? In .this i post he ’’did :goodi 
service in-Hie fe-orgarlizMion of the*: Russian army^^andlfotindedl 
tflae' cadet; coi?ps f which was' destined to supply the future genera* ; 
tioris ]of offibersi In .1 1734* he took Danzig, and iwith 1 73 6 >began 
thetTurkisHreampaigns which made Munnich% reputation as a 
soldibris /Workifig; along the ^shoresr of’ the •Black Sea. from- the j 
Gfimea^iheStook f Odhakov af teb a celebrated siege in r 73 7,': and o 
m;ni ^393)wohi the; battles of St'dvutschina, and- took Khotins (or > 
€feoc«imi)V^nd?estfdblished' hiM'sklf’ firmly in Moldaviaii Marshal/ 
Mtonich ddw* began *to ta kk aii: active* part ins political affaire/; 
thietparticular tone of which was given by his riyalry :with Bifon,': 
0^1 Bieren^ duke bf Coudand? But his activity wns^brought to 
£fejfciobefiby, 4 he revolution, of *;i 74*G be was arrested on his. way 
tkidh^i'frontier, and condemned to Ideatffi Brought out for 


6 x?$npio$, .a^fi/withdr^wnrfro^o the §cafioldi ; he r was ; l^fet sept to 
Siberia, . where ; he., remained, fe r, .several years, unfil the acpessipn 
of Peter, Ilf, ,broughf about his; release t in . Catherine IJ.,. ; 
whp: soon ;; displace^ Pet^* ^IFPtey^d the old field-marshal 
US; director-general of tbe.Baltic. ports.,. He .died ,ifi 1.7.97, > .peldr . 

. marschall Munnich was a fine soldier of the professional type, ; 
i andf-many r; future commanders, notably; ,Loudon a n di Lacy, 
seryed ; their, , apprenf iceship- . at Qchqkov and . Hhotin. ; As: 1 a 
statesuianhe is, regarded,^?, the founder of Russian Philhellenism. ; 
He, had the^ .grade, of count of the Holy Roman Empire. . The^ 
Russian, 37 th Dragoons bear, his .name. , V! , , 

:He wrote, an £baucfee : pour donner une. idee de la forme , deP empire. • 
^E^^.-jCt^P5^» 1 J77A)-»-nn4.te, v 9lumin6uS'diaries have appeared, 
in Various publidati6n4~'Herbfiiahn,'-B^rage ziir Geschichie.des russi- 
schen ReichS (Leipzig: 1 843); Htmf^^ebewMiinHiths (Bretneh ? > 
1742)1; Halem, : Gdschuhte: rdes M. < Gnafen Munnich (Oldenbtiig^ 
1803 ; 2nd edv, ,1838); Kiostomaroy) peldfliarschall Munnich iRussisphe, 

■ Gqschichte. in. Biogtqpiiien,y.x 3 ). f . ; . s , ....... 

MUNRO, SIR :HEGT0^:firy26--x8o5),;iBfitish general) son of 
Hugh Munro of No van, ill Cromarty, was born in 1726, and 
entered the army in 1749L He went to Bombay in 1 761 , in 
command of the* 89th regiment, and in that year; effected the 
surrender of Mahe from the French. Later; wh'en in command of 
the Bengal army, he suppressed a mutiny of sepoys at Patna, 
and on the; 23rd of October 1764* won the victory of Buxar 
against Shu j a-ud-Dowlah, the naw T ab wazir of Oudh, . and Mir 
Kasim, which ranks amongst ! the most decisive battles ever 
fought in India. Returning home, he , became ifi 4768 M.P. 
for the. Inverness . Burghs, which he , continued to represent in 
parliament for,. more than thirty : years,, though’ a considerable . 
portion of thissperiod was spent , in Indik,, whither he;' returned 
in 1778 to take command of the Maciras army. In that year 
he took Pondicherry from the French, but in 1780 he was defeated 
by Hyder All near Conjeeveram, and forced to fall back TOn 
St Thomas’s Mount. There Sir Eyre Coote took over command 
of the army, and in 1781 won a signal -victory against Hyder Ali 
at Porto- : Novo), where Munro was in command of the right * 
division;! ’ Negapatam- was. ■ taken byf IMunro in November of! 
the same year; and in- 1782 he returned to England. He died on 
the 27th of December 1805. : 

MUNRO, HUGH ANDREW JOHNSTGNR 8 19^1 88 5) , British 
scholar, was born at Elgin on the 19th of October 1 8 19; He 
was educated at Shrewsbury . school, : where; he was one of 
Kennedy’s first pupils, 'and proceeded to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, . in 1838. . '/.He became scholar 1 of his college: in 1840, 
second classic and /first chancellors medallist; in 1842, v and 
fellow- of his college in 1843! ; He became classical lecturer, at 
Trinity College, and in 1869 1 was! elected to the newly-founded 
chair !of Latin at Cambridge,; / but -resigned: it in , i872. Th6 
great work, ; on :which his -reputation Is mainly baked is his 
edition of Lucretius, the fruit of the labour of many years -(text' 
on!y,4i -vpl.); 1-860;: text, ;cbmmentary^and> translation;. 2; vols., 

1 864) i : As ; ; a : textual critiei. this knowledge ,. was profound and 
his * 9 udgit entv . Unrivalled ; and he ; made '■ close archaeological 
studies; : by-: .frequent) travels in Italy and Greece. . : In >1867 he 
published r an improved text of Aetna - with comiUentary, and : 
in the- following y ea^? a of Horace: with critical introduction, : 
illustrated by/specimeu^ of ancienfeigemsr-selectedr by OJ iW. King;q 
iKis: knowledge andlaste are nowhere better shown 1 than iii his- 
Oritimmsi and . Elucidations of . GaUillm i(i8 78) He was* a master 
(of the qrt of :Greek iand‘; Latin 1 veirse ; composition,: His contri-. 
butions to the. famofiswolumei of Shrewsbury 1 vefse, * Sabrinae 
corolla, : ^^are among the moat refiidrkable of a: remarkable - collec- 
tion. His Translations into. Latin : and Grech Verse were privately 
printed in, 0884, 0 Like t bis trainslations into- English/ they are 
; characterized <by minu tevfidelity To The brigiriak but’, never* -cease 
jto be idioniaticv i :He died at Pome on: the 3©thi of March 1885.U /n. 
I i -S.ee Memoir byl J. D. Duft ^ prefixed to. a re-issue of the ’trans. of ; 
L^cretiusiffi t' Bohn' s glassjcal t / -i .^ ?/\o 

‘MUNRO) MoNK.O :orrMoNk€!E,' R 0 B 1 R/F (di>^ ; .1680); Scots ; 
general) was a member | of a ; cwellt-known ; family in Ross-shire// 
the Munrbis of j Eoulis;; lAVith several of bis : kinsmen he served 
in : the continental : warsi Tpider ^ - Gustavus ( Adolphus; and he 


ap^eatrsjto ohayfe retujrnetl tb/Scotlkrid about? * 6 $$, (Indito have | 

Against/ Charles %n In t^khe/^nt to> Ireland? ^huinally - 4 s j 
sfccond in comMarid und£r Alexander Leslie/ but in Tact in thief ! 
command! of the Scottish ‘contingent against the Catholic rebels. ; 
After taking and plundering Newry in April 1642^ and ineffec- 
tually attempting to subdue Sir Phelim O’NeillyMunro' succeeded 
in taking • prisoner the earl of Antrim at Duhluce. The arrival 
6i Owen Roe O * N eill in Ireland strengthened tjie cause- of* the j 
rebels(see(T Neill) , and ;Munro, 1 who was poorly ‘.supplied with 
provisions and war materials, showed little activity i Moreover, 
the civil war in England was now creating confusion among parties ■ 
in Ireland, -and the king -1 was- anxious to come* to terms with 
the Catholic tfebelsy dndlo enHsMhem bn his o^wjti behalf against 
the parliament'. ? The duke Of* Ormonde, J Chaf fh^pt^hant- 
gfciieral jii Irelan^, Jahtifijboh! the vMn^| bidtrsJ. ! M|ned a cessitiph 
pi vyltli the ^atholiiqs on the. 1,5th of* September ^43, ; 
and exerted himself -to despatch aid to. Charles in England, 
lyfunro in Ulster* hpldiitg fhis yppmmissipn, f^olm^ ^ptjish I 
payment*, dMhP^ ‘ r^pogni^e ; the armistice* Japd his troops j 
accepted j$e splemn league, land coyenant, vin n^hicjji they were 
j pined by many / ^English soldie^ who left Ormohde: to jpin! : him ; . ! 
In, Aptii 1644 .theiJEtigjish parliament entrusted (Mump with the : 
command: pf all, the? forces in, f Ulster , bpthdEnglish &pd gCfbts. ; 
He) thereupon sej^ed ? Belfast,, [anadec> j i&id ;ht 4 > the Pale, and j 
,pps,uccp^iuily to gain pos$essiop <j>fy ( Dundalk : and j 

Drogheda:/ Hfs force w as ^aienpdd>y ( ^ii e ^^^sity> for sending j 
fifoops to Scotland . JWith^ap 4 , ^ t i 
-QtNcill , yja s strengthened by; £eceiying supplies;? f rp/p, Spain and 
- the pope, ^ Qnj the ! ? sth: pf June 15646, ^asjpu^fcjthp battle pf 
Penb.urb, on thp Blapkwatet, where, >Q[lfpiU; ? r^hte'd^imrp,, hut 
suffered, him tp wUhd ra Fv in safety : tp j Carric^fpigps^ ^ Jn ; 1647 

jOrmpn^ w^; / QonqPI?Ul E !^-^ 0 H^P,m^ tp terms ( with .. .the > English 

.4^ lament, < i wh 9 SCPt^PW^^P^ersi to tPubUnjl** June of that 
year.. , The Scots under Munro refused tp surrender Carrickr 
fergus and. Belfast when ordered by ; the . parham e , n t' to, return 
-Jo (Scotland*, and | Munrp : wa^ superseded 1 by, thp jappointment of 
Idonk to, fhe 'chief command .ip (Ireland. Ip MSeptepiber 1648 
^arijchfergus^twas jdeliyejrpd; pyer tp Mjqnk :i hy v , treachery, and 
^unro was taken, prisoner,: lie was, committed tP the , Tower 
of ;\Lpndo 3 ^ n wherp^te remained a prisoner v for; fiye; \ years. ^ In 
U654 ;he >wa^ permitted, jby jCromwelli to, reside jin Ireland, where 
he had estates in right of his wife, who was the ; yddQ w-of ^iscoujit 


^o^gpmfWi.pf) Atdes 1;i ^ ,Munrp contin^pdtfo j;fee OTIptiyi ^ ear 
Cpmbc;, jgq. , Dpwp, lor many ye a n§, ^nd probahiy d^d ; therp 
about i6|pf He was Jp part tfie, 

.. pf i M qP w?- ; r : • •/ jvii 1/ , v n 

, « f ■ :Sep Thomas Carte, History of the. Life fjf. fanpesr, Luke ,of Ormonde 
?(p^vpia, Oxford?. T, Giippr 

Affairs ‘ ‘ 


Bublinv;! l&824i 891) ; y John Spaldmgd iMhtwnatt <of they Troubles in 


Scott, The Legend of Montrose, author s preface. 

at -iSnaon’i!: ' r>n;; . , v * .... . ■* 

AS: (,17b 1 8 2 7)^ jAuglp-ihdim?? spWi e r and 



statesman, was born at Glasgow on the 27th of May 176^, The 
apn f of) a merph,an,t* r ; Educa|pd) a t \Gla§gQW> ? Ijlniyeraity^) he was 
at. first intended to ,entett hi&>fatie^s business, (but in 1:78.9 he 
was appointed to an infantry cadetship in Madras." • ■ He ? Served 
with ^ his iTegiment during ythe h^rd-fPUglif , 4 ^*Iigfflst>iHyder 
Ali (a 78 oh%) j s and lugaio fin . the ? first \ campaign against Tippbo 
* . H i Hey iwaS them; rchpseh as ;:onef"ol four 1 mihtary 
officers! tp • ^administer 1 tfo 5 Baramahal,; parf ;.> 1 of thp territory 
iagquhred^romu^Tippoo, v whe3se hevreriiained fdn seven > years!, 
leaMingThe 'principles of revenue suryey an 4 > aseessinent which 
; he: afterwards ,Mppliedv thrp%hout thev presidency of t Madras. 
.After Jffie ifimal downfall of Tippooi hi ifippf he! spent k short tinle 
restoring [order invEapara; and Thenefor another . seven years 
s ^ifi!pqtekj8© , 7)i' ‘Hei .^aa ffdacd4\ih : charge, pf thd northern districts 
YA cedpd $ ^Iby . r The' nizamndf >Hyder abad^ ... where 5 he > tifitrodueed 
The! rydtipafi (system of' land ; revenue.’ : : Aftpi ta long /furlough 
•|^olEfAM a ^ .?yl^bicbf> he rrgaye^ I valuable ? ^evidence Upon 


matters /connected rwith the r^neWkl of The ^coitipanEy ^cMiieP, 
/he reMmeddteMadxas id i8j4 Wthfsperfaldddt^udti^'td i rii6i ! m 
the judicial and police systems. On the outbreak ef thd Biddarl 
TOar in; 18 17,? ihd» was y appointed as>brigadierrgeneral; to cdfnm€nd 
■the reserve divtsioh formed to reduce thb 4 southern ' ferritof^ pf 
the Peshwa. Of his signal services on this occasion : Calming 
said inlthe/House of Commons: “ && went 'into tHB liehliMth 
not more i than ? fiVe or <six hundred raeh/of whoak: 4 very^mah pro*- 
portion were Europbansi! ; ;<s /Nine f of ts were surrendered? tp^hiki 
or taken by assault? on his way; and at the end of; a silent iaiid 
scarcely observed progress he emerged . . . ; leaving everything 
sCeure and tranquil behind him>l- ? In 1820 he was sappointed 
governor^ of Madras,! where he founded the systedis of •> revenue 
assessment ■ and i - general administration which- - ^substantially 
remain /to the / present day* ( His official minutes, published *)b’y 
Sir Ai/iArbuthnotpiorm m't Manual? of experience and iadvieeMor 
■the mddern: civilian* ? i He died of - cholera on the 6th of: July 1^2 $\ 
while oh tour in the f ‘ ceded J ’ districts, where his-name is preserved 
•by* more Than ; one. memorial, n An equestrian- statue, of him/ by 
Ghantrey, i stands: dm Madras city. ; /; ■ . , f : •( :'»/•(/> 

See biographies ;by G. R; Gleig' (1 830) , Sir A. Arbuthnot? »('i 881) 
ahd J,4 Bradshaw (1894)* /. . y / no Aa^hr; v'aatu'l 

0 MUNSHI i brIMooNSHi, the Urdu name of ^ writer or setteiaryi 

used /.in! India of ; the native, language teacHefs ?or /secretaries 
employed by Europeans* -' ; o i/.o ••z ci. ,vr:dv.'d 1* 

. MUNSTER,; GEORG, Count! zv l (<1 776^-1844) , ; UermaM- palae> 
ontologist, was born on the 1 7th of February 1 776* ' Hedormed 
h famous collection of fossils^ which was ultimately secured by tM 
B avarian state , : and formed the nucleus of the palaeomtologidtl 
museum' at ^Munich. - Count Miinster assisted Gold-fuss in/M^ 
great work Petr ef dcia, Ger manias . . He died at Bayreuthnohltike 
23rd of- December. 1S44. •• ? •: aar f vhia » yooyAbA n 

h MONSTER, SEBASTIAN ((1489^1 55 2) , German * geographerJ, 
mathematician^ > and : Hebraist, ■ was bom’ at Ihgelheimrin the 
Palatinate . "••■ After f studying at? Heidelberg and Tdbingenr^i .he 
entered • the Franciscan order, . but abandoned it for Lufh’efr 
anism about 15 2:9. : 'Shortly afterwards- he was; appoint ed cdiift 
preacher at Heidelberg, where he also lectured ;ih Hebrew! and 
Old Testament exegesis; From 1536 he taught at Basel, t whefe 
he, published ■ his Cosmogmphia universalis* An 1544, and twhere 
? he;;died 6f the/fplagu^ibn-fhe '23rd! off May disniplfe 

of : Elias Levita,.. he was the first German > :to edit the Hebrew 
Bible .(2? Vols.</ fol^ lBasely: 1534^-1 533) y ; this, editionrrwas ac dmm- 
panied>b.y a new Latin translation? and a large* humberlofafinbi- 
tations.' He published. 'More/ than 1 one Hebrew: 'grammar and 
was the first to: prepare a GmmmaHca chaldaica . (‘Basely :t327). 
His lexicographical labdurs included ;a Dictionarium chaldmbmm 
(1527),' and a . -Diotioharium trilingue, 6 f Latin, Greek iaaM 
Hebrew ;(;i$3o).v : But his most ; important work .was iMsdQ^s##- 
graphia, which! also appeared *in German- as;a Beschreihung. MUA 
Ldndery the first/ddtailedy . scientific and popular description:^ 

; the .wofld; iui Munster/ s: native language, as well aa a ^supirem^ 

\ effort of geographical. s.tudy><and j literature in> Ihec^edtotmatioo 
period; > Jn This Munster was. assisted: by more .thin one hunlired 
•akd: Twenty. -cojlabofatersi * J > .• -art t >a: : a-av />.;/.> r.^sm 

{ ^;The ’ hib^t yalfied 'edlfibtt /of The f ' C6sm6grdphiU i Gfr Bkschreibfotig 
| M that 6f VL330, especially i prized- jf 6 r>ijs/ portraits ;and fits city 
CQ^t urn^ pief vires. - V v Besides tfe& wpffcs. . mentipned • .abovp^ 

.noticp ; jVlunster^ ’0erm,unm s dpsqripMo of $53 Q, 4 his Novaks , grtf&.of 
i mis Mtifipa" &urdpj$l ' : 6i i'53^M^! '&Meti<f* of 1538, his J edmohs 

. Ptbldmy 5 M T^8-iS4o ! hrid' aMb^mbri- 

! gbbgtapMcal trbatise^; his Horologidgmphid\ 1 1 531, r ; on 4 dialling* Tsese 
j , , hfe Q : rgdnum ur (^puwiQ l, 1 536 pn th f e t planetary 
I % ^.udimenia waihertyaiica, of, |§5L , f .Hif, ppbl-^hp<i m^ps ni}j^p|^p 

;/- -See; V. Hant^sch; Sebasfflah ffiiikitffi 1 (S 898)', iftl'Vbl. xViii^bf tlib 
Bu&UcaMotfs bf uHe yRoyulz Society [ : ojy Scienkesi of ySOrXonyaHistdMddb 
fPMklpmV’l :<%. ‘A: Am ddj. 03 bvm coddd odt 

}i IMUNjSTER*, ,&& tbWn ? off Gecmianyys ? in thbLdistrldt of 1 Uppd: 
AlSaee;/n 6/ni/ from ColMat by fail; and at The footMtheu¥osg^ 
: Mount^ink>l tBopjr (1905), , ^>78.; Its principabiindufetri^syiMe 
j spinning; > weaving: (and bleachingv? c # The.. town >o^es Its 

1 To k ^Benedictine abbfey, which iwasjfounded inrith© 7 tI 0 !cenfu^f, 

ohet time- it free’ veifcy'^of Ite;i empire, 
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neighbourhood is the ruin of Schwarzenberg. The Miinstertal, 
or Gregoriental, which is watered by the river Fecht, is famous 
for its cheese. 

See Rathgeber, Munster -im-Gregoriental (Strassburg, 1874) and 
F. Hecker, Die Stadt und das Tal, zu Munster im St Gregoriental 
(Miinster, 1890). 

MONSTER, a town of Germany, capital of the Prussian pro- 
vince of Westphalia, and formerly the capital of an important 
bishopric. It lies in a sandy plain on the Dortmund^Ems canal, 
at the junction of several railways, 107 m. S.W. of Bremen 
on the line to Cologne. Pop. (1885), 44,060; (1905) 81)468. 
The town preserves its medieval character, especially in the 
“ Prinzipal-Markt ” and other squares, with their lofty gabled 
houses and arcades. The fortifications were dismantled during 
the 1 8th century, their place being taken by gardens and prome- 
nades. Of the many churches of Munster the most important 
is the cathedral, one of the most striking in Germany, although 
disfigured by modern decorations. It was rebuilt in the 13th 
and 14th centuries, and exhibits a combination of Romanesque 
and Gothic forms; its chapter-house is specially fine. The 
beautiful Gothic church of St Lambert (14th century) was 
largely rebuilt after 1868; on its tower, which is 312 ft. in height, 
hang three iron cages in ? which the bodies of John of Leiden 
arid two of his followers were exposed in 1536. The church of 
St Ludger, erected in the Romanesque style about *170, was 
extended in the Gothic style about 200 years later; it has a 
tower with a picturesque lantern. The church of St Maurice, 
founded about 1070, was rebuilt during the 19th century, and 
the Gothic church of Our Lady dates from the 14th century. 
Other noteworthy buildings are the town-hall, a fine Gothic 
building of the 14th century, and the Stadtkeller, which contains 
a collection of early German paintings. The room in the town- 
hall called the Friedens Saal, in which the peace of Westphalia 
was signed in October 1648, contains portraits of many ambas- 
sadors and princes who were present at the ceremony. The 
Schloss, built in 1767, was formerly the residence of bishops of 
Munster. The private houses, many of which were the winter , 
residences of the nobility of Westphalia, are admirable examples 
of German domestic architecture in the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries. The university of Munster, founded after the Seven ; 
Years’ War and closed at the beginning of the 19th century, 
was reopened as an academy in 1818, and again attained the 
rank of a university in 1902. It possesses faculties of theology, 
philosophy and law. In connexion with it are botanical arid 
zoological gardens, several scientific collections, and a library of 
120,000 volumes. Munster is the seat of a Roman Catholic 
bishop and of the administrative and judicial authorities of 
Westphalia, and is the headquarters of an army corps. The 
Westphalian society of antiquaries and several other learned 
bodies also have their headquarters here. Industries include 
weaving, dyeing, brewing and printing, and the manufacture of 
furniture and inachines. There is a brisk trade in cattle, grain; 
and other products of the neighbourhood. 

: History. -r - Miinster is first mentioned about the year 800, 
when Charlemagne made it the residence of Ludger, the newly- 
appointed bishop of the Saxons. Owing to its distance from 
any available river or important highway, the growth of the 
settleirient round the monasterium was slow, and it was not 
until after 1186 that it received a charter, the name Munster 
having supplanted the original name of Mimegardevoord about 
a century earlier. During the 13th and 14th centuries the 
town was one of the most prominent members of the Hanseatic 
League. At the time of the Reformation the citizens were 
inclined to adopt the Protestant doctrines, but the excesses 
of the Anabaptists led in 1535 to the armed intervention of 
the bishop and to the forcible suppression of all divergence 
from the older faith. The Thirty Years’ War, during Which 
Miinster suffered much from the Protestant armies, was ter- 
minated by the peace of Westphalia, sometimes called the peace 
of Miinster, because it was signed here on the 24th of October 
1648. The authority of the bishops, who seldom resided at 
Miinster, was usually somewhat limited, but in 1661 Bishop 


Christoph Bernhard von Galen took the place by, JoreefbuiJt ra 
citadel, arid deprived the citizens of many of their privileges. 
During the Seven Years’ War Munster was occupied ; both 
by the F rench and by. their foes. Towards the close I of the 
1 8 th century the town was recognized as one of the intellectual 
centres of Germany. • ; « H 

The bishopric of Munster embraced an area of about 2 500 sq. m. 
and contained about 350,000 inhabitants. Its bishops; who 
resided generally at Ahaus, were princes of the. empire. In 
the 1 7th century Bishop Galen, with his army of 20,000 naen, 
was so powerful that his alliance Was sought by Charles II. of 
England and other European sovereigns. The bishopric, was 
secularized and its lands annexed to Prussia in 1803. ; ^ 

See Geisberg, Merkwiirdigkeiten der Stadt Miinster (1877):; Erhard, 
Geschichte Munster s (1837) ; A. Tibus, Die Stadt Munster (Munster, 
1882); Hellinghaus, Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte der 
Stadt Miinster (Miinster, 1 898) ; Pieper, Die alte Universitat Miinster 
1773-18*8 (Miinster, 1902). See also Tricking, Geschichte des Stifts 
Miinster unter C. B. von Galen (Miinster, 1865). ; 

MUNSTER, a province of Ireland occupying the S.W. part of 
the island. It includes the counties Clare, Tipperary,Liirierick, 
Kerry, Cork and Waterford (q.v. for topography, &c.). After 
the occupation of Ireland by the Milesians, Murister (Murhha) 
became nominally a provincial kingdom; but as the territory was 
divided between two families there was constant friction and 
it was not until 237 that Olio! Glum established himself as king 
over the whole. In 248 he divided his kingdom between his 
two sons, giving Desmond (q.v., Des-Mumha) to Eoghan arid 
Thomond ( Tuadh-Mumha) or north Murister to Cormac. He 
also stipulated that the rank of king of Munster should belong 
in turn to their descendants. In this way the kingship of 
Munster survived until 1194; but there were kings of Desmond 
and Thomond down to the 1 6th century. Munster was originally 
of the same extent as the present province, excepting that it 
included the district of Ely, which belonged to the O’Carrols 
and formed a part of the present King’s County. During 1 the 
r 6th century, however, Thomond was 1 for a time included in 
Connaught, being declared a county under the name of Clare 
(q.v.) by Sir Henry Sidney. Part of Murister had been included 
in the system of shiring generally attributed to King John. In 
1570 a provincial presidency of Munster (as of Connaught) 
was established by Sidney, Sir John Perrot being the first 
president, and lasted until 1672. Under Perrot a practically 
new shiring was carried out. ;:i 

MUNSTER AM STEIN; a watering-place of Germany, in the 
Prussian Rhine province, on the Nahe, 2§ tti. S. of Kreuznach, 
on the railway from Bingerbriick to Strassburg; Pop. ( 1 905) , 
915. Above the village are the ruins of the castle of Rheiri- 
grafenstein (12th century), formerly a seat of the count palatine 
of the Rhine, which was destroyed by the French in 1689, and 
those of the castle of Ebernburg, the ancestral seat of the lords 
of Sickingen, and the birthplace of Franz von Sickingen, the 
famous lahdsknecht captain and protector of Ulrich Von Hut ten, 
to whom a monument was erected on the slope near the riiiris 
in 1889. The spa (saline and carbonate springs), specific in 
cases of feminine disorders, is visited by about 5000 patients 
annually. 7 - : ‘ • 7 : :: 

See Welsch, Das Sol- und Thermalbad Miinster am Stein (KrCuz- 
nach, 1886) and Messer, Fiihrer durch Bad Kreuznach und Munster 
am Stein (Kreuznach, 1905). . i: ^ 

MUNSTERBERG, HUGO (1863- ), German- American psycho- 
physiologist, was born at Danzig. Having been extraordinary 
professor at Freiburg-im-Breisgau, he became in 1892 pro- 
fessor of psychology at Harvard University. Among his more 
important works are Beitrdge zur ■ experimentellen Psychologic 
(4 vols., Freiburg, 1889-1892); Psychology and Life 1 (New 
York, 1899) ; Grundzilge der Psychologic \ (Leipzig, <1900) ; 
American Traits from the Point of View \ of a German (Boston, 
1901) ; Die Ametikaner (several ed.; Eng. trans. 1904); Science 
and Idealism (New York, 1906) ; Philosophic der W er/e (Leipzig, 
1908); Aus Deutsch- A merika (Berlin, 1908); Psychol bgy and 
Grime (New York, 1908). He has been prominently identified 
with the modern developments of experimental psychology 
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(see* Psychology), and hisi sdeiolo^caL waitings: display the: 
acuteness of a German philosophic mind as applied to the study 
i oh ( American iifp; ai?Ld manners, 

• j MUNSTERBERG, a nto.wn i of Germany, in the Prussian pro- 
vince bf Silesia, bn the^Qhlau, 36 m. by rail jS. of Breslau. Pop. 
(1905), S47 5. < It 'is partly surrouiided by medieval walls; It 
has manufactures bf drainpipes and fireproof bricks ; there are 
also sulphur springs.* Munsterberg was formerly the capital 
of the principality of the 1 same name, which existed from the 
14th; century down to 1791, when it was purchased by ; the 
Prussian crown. Near the town is thel former Cistercian abbey 
of Heinrichau. ^ ’ - 

MUNTANER, RAMOS (1265^1336?), Catalan historian, was 
born at Peralada (Catalonia)- in 1265. The chief events of his 
scarcer are recorded in his ; chronicle. He accompanied 'Roger de 
Flor to Sicily in 1300 , 1 was present at the siege of Messina, 
served in the expedition of the Almogavares agdinst Asia Minor, 
and became the first governor oh GallipblL Later he was 
i appointed governor of Jerba or Zerbi, an island in the Gulf of 
i Gabes, and finally entered the service of the infante of Majorca . 
On the 15th of May 13 25 (some editions give the year; 1335) he 
began his Chronica*, 0 descripcio dels fets, e hazanas del inclyt 
rey Bon lahme ' Primer-., ’ini obedience; as he says, to the express 
command of God whb appeared to> him in a vision. Muntaner’s 
book, which was .first printed at Valencia ijn 1558, is ^the/ chief 
authority for the events of his period* and his narrative, though 
occasionally prolix* uncritical and egotistical* is- faithful and 
Vivid. He is said to have died in 1336. 
h His chronicle is most accessible in the editio! 

Lanz at Stuttgart in 1844, 

i M.UNTJAP, the Indian name of a small; deer typifying the 
genus Cervulus, the. members Of which are indigenous to the 
southern and eastern parts? Of Asia, and the adjacent islands, 
and are separated by : marked characters fjrom all their allies. 
For the distinctive features of. the genus see Deer* * As regards ,j 
general characteristics, all rnuntjacs are small compared with 
the majority of deet, and have long bodies i and rather short 
limbs and neck. The antlers of the bucks are small and simple; 
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, ‘ The Indian Muntjac (Cervulus muntjac). 

the main stem or beam, after giving of ; a short , fcrow-tiue, in- ! 
dining backwards and > upwards, being unbr^nched and pointed, 
and when fully developed curving inwards and somewhat down-* 
wards at the tip. These small antlers are supported , upon 
pedicles, or processes of * the frontal bones, longer than in any 
Other deer* the; front edges of : these being; continued downwards 
. as strong ridges passing along the sides of j the f ace 1 above the 
eyes* From this feature the name rib-faced deer has been j 
suggested for the muntjac. The. upper canine teeth of the; males 
are. large and sharp, projecting Outside the mouth as tusks, and 
loosely implanted: in their sockets, yl In the . females I they are ; 
much sm^ll er > .•••. : ..= ' LvK*.- .id b-n a;- r.V; r»;. ■ ' 


r Muntjacsi are solitary . animals, even two being rarely sebn 
together. They are fond of hilly ground covered with forests, 
in the dense thickets of which they pass most of their time, Only 
coming to the skirts of the woods at morning and evening to 
graze. They carry the head and neck low and the hind-quarters 
high, their action in running being peculiar and not elegant, 
somewhat resembling the pace of a sheep. Though with no 
power of sustained speed or extensive leaping, they are remark- 
able for flexibility of body and facility of creeping through 
tangled underwood. A popular name with Indlah spbilsfiien 
is ft barking deer*” oh account of the alarm-cry— a kind of short 
shrill bark, like that of a fox, but louder. When* attacked by 
dogs, the males use their sharp canine teeth, which inflict deep 
arid even dangerous wounds. 1;- 

; Inthe Indian muntjac the height of the buck is from 20 to 22 in'. ; 
allied types, some of which have received distinct names, occur in 
Burma and the Malay Pejiinsula and Islands. Among these, : the 
Burmese C. muntjac . grandicornis is noteworthy on account of its 
large antlers! The Tibetan muntjac (C. idejiry mans), from Moupin 
in eastern Tibet and Harigchow m China, is somewhat smaller than 
the Indian animal, with ! a bright reddish-brown coat. The smallest 
member; 0f the genus (C. r$eve,$i) occurs in southern China and has a 
reddish-chestnut coat, speckled with yellowish grey and a black 
band down the nape. The Tenasserim muntjac (C. feae ) , about thle 
size of the Indian species, is closely allied to the hairy-fronted 
muntjac (C. crinifrons) of eastern China, but lacks the tuft of hair 
on the ; forehead. The last-mentioned species,* by its frontal tuft, 
small rounded ears, general brown coloration,, and minute; antlers,, 
coririects the typical rnuntjacs with the small tufted deer or tufted 
muhtjacs of the genus Elaphodus of eastern China and Tibet. These 
last have coarse bristly hair of a purplish-browri colour with light 
markings,., yery large head-tufts, almost concealing the minute 
antlers, of which the pedicles do, not extend as ribs down the face. 
They include E. pephalophus of Tibet, E. michianus of Ningpo, and 
E ichangensis of the mountains of Ichang. (R. L. *) 

MUNZER, THOMAS (c. 1489-1525), German religious enthu- 
siast, was born at Stolberg in the Harz near the erid of the 15th 
century, and educated at Leipzig and Frankfort, graduating in 
theology. He held preaching appointments in various places, 
but his restless nature ' prevented him from remaining in one 
position for any length rif time. In 1520 he became a preacher 
at the church of St Mary, Zwickau, and his rude eloquence, 
together With his attacks on the monks, soon raised him to 
influence. Aided by; Nicholas Storch, he formed a society the 
principles of which were akin to those of the Taborites, and 
claimed that he was under the direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit. His zeal for the purification of the Church by casting 
out all unbelievers brought him into conflict with the governing 
body of the town, and he was compelled to leave Zwickau. He 
then went to Prague, where his preaching won numerous ad- 
herents, but his violent language brought about his. expulsion 
front this city also . At Easter 1523 Mlinzer came to Allstedt, 
and was soon appointed preacher at the church of St John, 
where he made extensive alterations in the services. His 
violence, however, arbused the hostility of Luther, in retaliation 
fot which Munzer denounced the Wittenberg teaching. His 
pleaching soon produced an uproar in Allstedt, and after holding 
his own for some time he left the town and went to Muhlhausen, 
where Heinrich Pfeiffer was already preaching doctrines similar 
to his own. The union of Munzer and Pfeiffer caused a disturb- 
ance in this city and both were expelled. Miinzer Went to 
^Nxiremberg, where he issued a writing against Luther, wfe had 
been mainly instrumental in bringing about his expulsion from 
Saxony. About this time his teaching became still more violent. 
He denounced established governments, and advocated common 
ownership of the means of life. After a tour in south Germany 
he returned; to Muhlhausen, overthrew the governing body of 
the city, and established a communistic theocracy. * The 
Peasants’ War had already broken out in various parts of 
Germany; and as the peasantry around Muhlhausen were imbued 
with Munzer’s teaching, he collected a large body of men to 
plunder the surrounding country. He established his camp at 
Frankenhausen;: but on the 15th of May 1525 the peasants Were 
dispersed by Philip, landgrave of Hesse, who captured Munzer 
and executed, . Aim on the 27th at Muhlhausen. Before his 


death he is said to have written a letter admitting the justice of! 
his sentence. / ..o w/!- /;><;; >>.:>; i 

I His Aussgetriickte Emplossung , des falschen * Glaiibens has \ been; 
edited by R. Jordan (Muhlhausen, 1901), and a life of Munzer,; 
Die Histori von T.fiome, : Muritzer des Anfengers der i doringischen] 
Tjffrur, has been attributed to’ Philip Melanchthbn (Hagenau, 152^).; 
See G. T. Strobel, Leben, Schrifteh and 1 Lehr eh Thoma 'Miint'zers 
(Nuremberg, 1795) ; J. K. Seidemann, 'Thomas Munzer (Leipzig, 
184^) •; 0 , Merx, Thomas Munzer und- Heipmch 'Pfeiffer-. .(Gottingen, j 
i 889) ; G. Wolfrau, Thomas Miinzer m Atystedt (Jena, ,i852.). ; 

. MUNZINGER, WERNER ,• (1.8:32^1.87.5), Swiss- linguist and 
traveller, was born at Olten in Switzerland, on it he 21st of April 
1832. After studying ; natural science, Oriental languages and; 
history, at Bern, Munich and Parish he went .to Egypt in 1852; 
and spent a year in Cairo perfecting, himself in Arabic; Entering: 
a French mercantile house, fie ; went as leader of a trading expe-i 
dition to various parts' of the Red Sea; fixing .- his quarters • at ; 
Massawa, where he acted^as French consul 1 In 1855 he removed ! 
to Keren, the 1 chief to wfi of the Bombs' in the nbftH of Abyssinia, i 
which country hfi explored, 'during-' ^eVnext six ye^rs. f In 1861 
fie joined the expedition under fi. vomH.euglin to Central Africa, 
but separated from him in November in northern Abyssinia, 
proceeding along the Gash and Atfiara to Khartum. Thence, ! 
having meantime succeeded lieuglin as leader of the expedition, 
he travelled in 1 862 to Kordof an, failing, however, in his attempt 
to reach Darfur and Wadai, After a short stay in v Europe in 
.1863, Munzinger returned to the north afid ? nor th^eiast border- 
lands of Abyssinia, and in 1865, the year of the. annexation of 
iMassawa by Egypt, was appointed, British consul at that, town. 
He rendered valuable aid to the Abyssinian expedition of 
1867-68, among other things exploring the ’ alfiibst unknown j 
Afar country. In ackno wledgmentfif hjs services Ae received the ; 
C.B. In 1868 he was appointed French consul at Massawa, and 
in 187 1 was named by the khedive IsmaiKgoV^hor ofiMtTbwn 
with the title of bey. In 1870, with Captain S; B. Miles, Mun- 
zinger visited southern Arabia. As governor- of Massawa he 
annexed to Egypt the Bogos and Hamasen provinces of northern 
Abyssinia, and fin 1872 was made- pasha and governor-general j 
of the eastern Sudan. It is believed that it was^on his advice j 
that Ismail sanctioned the Abyssinian enterprise, but on the war : 
assuming larger proportions -in 1 8 7 5 the command of the Egyptian j 
troops in northern Abyssinia waS taken from- Munzinger, who> Was } 
selected to ■ command a . small * expedition / intended to open i up j 
communication with Menelek, king of Shoay theni at etfmity with j 
the negus Johannes (King John) and s a potential ally ;of Egypt; ; 
Leaving [Fa j ura Bay on the: 27th of October 1875 Munzinger j 
started for Ankober with- a-fpree> of 350 men, being accompanied > 
by an envoy from, Menelek. TM desert country to -be traversed j 
was in the hands of hostile tribes; and on reaching Lake Aussa * 
the expedition was attacked during the night by Gallas— M uri- 
zinger, with his wife: :and nearly all his companions,- being i 
killed. -■-! r-, j 

Munzinger’ s contributions to the knowledge of the country,! 

t eople and languages, of north-eastern Africa are : of solidyalue. j 
ee Proc. vol, xi%; R,G,S.i yois. ^qacix., ,xli v and xlvi. ' 

(obituary notice) ; ' Peteimcmns 'Mitfeihwgen for 1858, 1867," 1872, i 
et seq. ; ' Dietschi and Weber, Werner Munzinger^ ein Leoefismld j 
(1875); J. v. Keller-Zschokke, Werner Miinzihger Pasha (1890).: 
Munzinger published the following - Works type? die Sitten un$\ das 
Rechi der Pogos (1859) ; Ostafrikanische Studien. ( 1864 *» 2ndefi, j8^3 ;! 
.his, most valuable book) \ pie deiitsche Expedition in Ostdfrika (1865/; j 
Vocabulaire de la lahguepe Tight (i 865), besides papers’ in the geo- 
graphical serials referred to^arnd !a imemoir -on t heritor t hern borders 
of, Abyssinia in the &eitschrift fur allgemeihe Erdkundei new series, 
vol. iii. , , , l , f , ■ ; j. . , y; 

MURAD, or Amurath, the fiarne of five Ottoman sultans,. , - . , 

: > Murad I., surnambdvKhiida^ndighiar ^1^19-^389)^.: was the 
son of Qrkhah and the Greek priiicessi Nilof errand succeeded 
bis fathenin ^sp.'^He was the fir^\l^rkish:-mon^h;t6Tobtaih | 
definite- footing (ihl lEufopep and ' his maim .Object ; throughout ! 
his: career wks to -extend) the^LEuropean domihidnssof iTufkey.i 
(The revolts foil the prince ofiiCaramania interfered t withi-tfiej 
Tealization of this plan, -andl trouble: wm caused from this qti art erj 
more than once during his: reign until thei decisive ‘battle of Konia 
(1387), when the power of the . prince of Caramania was broken. : 


;The state’: of Europe facilitsited Murad’s projects: civil war aqd 
anarchy: prevailed in most of the countries of Central Europe, 
where the feudal system was at its last gasp-Sand the: small 
Balkan states were divided by mutual jealousies. The capture 
of Adrianople, followed by other conquests, brought: about! a 
Coalition under the king- of Hungary against Murad, but his able 
lieutenant Lalashahin, the first , beylerbey of Rumelia, defeated 
the allies ; at the battle of the Maritsa in 1363. In 1366 the 
king of Servia was defeated at SamakoV and forced toi pay 
tribute. Kustendil, Philippopolis and Nish fell into the hands 
of the Turks; a renewal of the war iii 1381 led to the capture 
of Sofia two years later. Europe was now aroused; Lazar, 
king of Servia, formed an alliance With the Albanians, ?vihe 
Hungarians and the 'Moldavians -against the Turks. Murad 
hastened back to Europe and met his enemies on the field of 
Kosso vo ( 1 3 89). Victory finally inclined to the side of « the 
, Turks. When the rout of. the Christians was complete, a Servian 
named Milosh Kabilqvich penetrated to Murad’s tent on pretence 
-of communicating an important secret to the sultan, and stabbed 
the conqueror. Murad was of independent character and 
remarkable intelligence. He was fond of pleasure and luxury, 
cruel and cunning. Long relegated to the command of a distant 
province in Asia, while his brother- Suleiman occupied an enviable 
post; in Europe, he became revengeful; thus he exercised great 
cruelty in the repression of the rebellion of his son Prince Sauji, 
the first instance of a sultan’s son taking arms against his father. 
Murad transferred the Ottoman capital from Brusa to Adrianople, 
where he built a palace and , added many embellishments to 
the : town. The development of the feudal system of timars and 
ziamets and its extension to Europe was -largely his work. 

Murad II. (1403-1451) succeeded his father Mahommed I. 
in ; 1421. The attempt of his uncle Prince Mustafa to usurp 
the throne, supported as it was by the Greeks, gave trouble at 
the outsdt bf his reign, and led to the unsuccessful siege of 
Constantinople iii 1422. Murad maintained a long struggle 
against the Bosnians and Hungarians, in the course cf which 
Turkey sustained mhny severe reverses through the valour of 
Janos Hunyadi. Accordingly in 1444 he concluded a treaty at 
Szegedin for ten years, by which he renounced all claim to Servia 
and recognized George Brancovich as its king. Shortly after 
this, being deeply affected by the death of hi£ eldest spn Prince 
Ala-ud-din, lip abdicated in .fayour Qjf -Mahommed, his second 
son, thehj? fourteen years of age?. , But the treacherous attack, in 
violation 'of treaty, by the Christian powers, imposing too hard 
a taskfofi, the inexperienced young sovereign, Murad returned 
from his‘ 6 ^tia?v|nent at Magnesia, cru^hnd his faithless enemies 
at the b&jl^ of 'Vafna (Noyem6br xo, 1444), and again withdrew 
to Mag^e^W , Ajevolt fifthe janissaries induced him do return 
to power, „and" he spent the remaining six years of his life in 
warfare in Europe,, , defeating Hunyadi t ,at Kossovq / (October 
17-19, 1448). died fit Adrianople in C X45I, and was buried 
at Brusa, By some considered as a fanatical devotee, and by 
others as. given up to mysticism, he is generally described as 
kind and gentle in disposition ? iahd devoted to the interests of 
his country. 

Murad III. (1546-1595), was. the eldest son. of Selim II., 
and succeeded l|is' father in 1574. His accession marks the 
definite:fi%nning> of, (he decline of the /Ottoman power, which 
had only fieen maintained under Selim II, by the genius of the 
all-powerful grand Vizier Mahommed Sokolli. For, though 
Sokolli remained in office tintil his assassination in October x 578, 

: his ; .authority was- undermined by the harem influences, Which 
with! 5 Murad III i were supreme. Of these the most powerful 
was that of the sultan’s chief wife, named Safie (the pure), a 
beautiful Venetian ofi the noble family of Baffo, whose father 
hadv been gb vernor of Corfu, and ) who had been captured as a 
: child Turkish * corsairs and' sold into: the harem; This -lady, 
dn s^ite bf the sultan’s Sensuality and of the efforts, tetnporariiy 
successful; to : supplant her in his favour, retained her ascendancy 
.over him to the lasti* Murad had none of the qualities of a 
rulex.;:He;was good-matured; though crtiel enough 0 n r occasion: 
his accession had been marked by the murder, according to the 


MURAENA: 


custom tten established, .of his five btpthers. - His wilhpowe£ 
had eatly been undermined by the opium habit, and was further 
weakened by the sensual excesses that uli imately killed him. 

X T 111 i j i* 1 1 • 1 . t - * 


riHta severity has ifemamed. legendary. > ©eath was: the, penalty: 
for the least offence, rand ho: past services~as Epes Jlahpnimed 
was to find.t© his cost^were admitted in extenuation. use 


Nor had he any taste for rule; his days were spent in the society of tobacco/; Cofee, .opium; and; w^o were forbidden , on pain: 


of musicians, buffoons and poets, and he | himSelf dabbled in 
verse-making of a mystic .tendency : j * 


of death; eighteen persons, hre said to have been put to death in 
a single day for infringing this rule. During, his whole reign, 


/ His one attempt at reform, the order forbidding the sale of indeed*; supposed offenders against the sultan’s authority were 
intoxicants : so as to stop the growing iijtemperance of the done to death, singly or in thousands. The tale of his vietims is 
janissaries, broke down on the opposition Of the soldiery. He -said to/haye exceeded ioo,ooo : . 5 : 

Was the first sultan to share personally in the proceeds of the • But if he was the most cruel, Murad was also one of the most 
corruption which was undermining Hie state, realizing especially; manly, of the dater sultans, , lie was. qf igigantic strength, which 
large; sums by the sale of offices. This .corruption was fatally he maintained by (constant physical exercises, He was also 
apparent in the army, the feudal basis of which was .sapped^ by fond of hunting, anddor ; this reason usually lived at : Adrianople.; 
the confiscation: of fiefa for the benefit; of nominees, of : favourites j Hebroke through: the alleged tradition, bequeathed by Suleiman 
of the harem, and by the intrusion, through the same influences the Magnificent to, his .successors, thatthesultan .should not 
of foreigners and, rayahs into the corps of janissaries, of which command the trpops* in, iperson* and took command in the 
the discipline became ; more and more relaxed and the temper Persian war which led tp.< the capture of Bagdad (1638) and the * 
increasingly turbulent. In view of this general demoralization conclusion of an honourable peace ( May 57, 1 639/.: - Early in 1640 
not gph. ,the.vi(^Qrious outcome oh died; barely twenty-nine years of age. The cause of his death , 

the ptimea, Daghestan, Yeme^ and Ppja (15^7^90) cpuld was acute gout brought <on by excessive drinking. In spite pf, 
prev ^y^'^ ft® P°^$ > 'his drunkenness,, however, Murad was a bigoted Sunni,? and the 

the Mussulman states^ fhcy hastened "the prb^^ ^no^ main - cause of] hjs campaign against Per$ia was bis desire to 

facilitated the advance of Russia to the Black S$a and the extirpate theiShia (heresy;, In the intervals of his campaignings ; 
Casfey 1 f ' and cruelties a the, sultan would amuse his entourage? by exhibit- 

Mfi%d, Who had welcomed the Persian War as a gopjd op;jj$r- ing feats of > strength, or compose verses, some *of which were 
tuni|y4^r/ridding. himself' of the presence of the Jahissaries, published under the pseudonym of : Muradi. 
whoin^'he/dreaded, had soon cause to fear their triumphant See|<for details of the lives of the above, J* von Hammer-tPurgstaU, 
retufn M : ; ®pnfised 4 by the, debasing of the poin age, which', robbed Gescjiichte ifies,. ofmanischen Reiches (Pest, 1840), where further 
nf ‘M authorities are cited. 


published under the pseudonym of Muradi. : . ‘ - 

Seetfor details of the lives of the above, J, von .Hammer^PurgstaU, 
GefcRichte ; t dgs, . . ojm^nisqhen. Reiches (Pest* . .1840), where further 


,n v|lamo'urihg authorities are cited, 


for sultan,’? favourite, the ^er-Sex'otRnibelia, Murad .Af. (1840-1904), eldest son of Sultan , Abcbul-Mejid, 

and ;Wliddh , w£|e‘ 'tbfdwifjto -was born on the 21st of September- *840., Qn the accession of 

themi 4 «|^# 1 5^9)- -.THis was the first time iha'ttbf^nijisaries his .uncle Abd-ul-Aziz v Prince ,?Mahommed Murad Effendi— 
had jinvaded the p^fie^’ib : ,pecedeniitp be as; he, was then called— was deprived of all share in public 

The outbreak of another- Efirop^aih w&viii 157 ga,ve the sultan affairs and imprisoned, owing to his opposition to the sultan’s 
an opportunity of .^^p|iig^ihyttf - of th^g^ ^ t^||’;^^^^di|d plan, for altering the order of succession. On the deposition Of 


in iS ; 9 S, le^i^f>t°' Ws successor a legacy .of anhwiby • *1 Abd-ul-Aziz on the 30th of May 1876, Mura'd was haled from his 

It?; was li&d&r. ^ J^fhrad IJI* , that EnglahdV prison by a mob of softas- and soldiers of the “ Young Turkey 

Porte, began. wej? ® ■; (&le$n party^under Suleiman Pasha,; and proclaimed “ emperor by the 

Ehzabeth^through Rfitish memhants| fn*$9 first grace of God and the, will of the people.” Three months later, 

however, his health* undermined by his long confinement, gave.- 
Har|bpne, the first ; British ambassador tp^Thb'Pbtf^/; arrived way ; and on . the ; 3 sst? of < August he Was deposed to make room 
^ a ^6ple, and in 1593 for his younger brother^ .Abd.ul^-Hamid H. He was kept in 

signed with England granting the same privileges as those confinement iiv: the ChCragan palace till his death on the 20th of 
enjoyed by the French. (See Capitulations,)! , August 1,964:. ^ >, ) . > . ' 

^ ,^ 6ii T^ 4 °) was the son of Multan Ahmed I., ,$$9 K 4 ratry,- iMourodl'Y., prince. sultan, prisonnier d'etat 1840 - 

and succeeded his Uncle Mustafa. I. in 1623. " For the first nine Sr 876 (Paris, 1878); Djemaleddin Bey, Sultan MuradV ., the Turkish 
years of his reign^ ^hjs youth prevented him ^from takin^fiidr^ than/ (^^ndon, 1895), , v . : . 

an observer’s part in affairs. But the lessons j thus' leatnt were MfJRAEN^j the n^n}ep| an. eel common in the Mediterranean, 

siifficiently striking to mould his whble character and policy;: and highly esteemed by the ancient Romans; it, was afterwards 
The mirtofity of the sultan ga pkty to the iriarchic elements , . , . ....‘..V., '‘ 1 . : 4 ' 

in f llD cfafn,; 1 1 a o ! or»*TrIt«-ir^r or\/iV»io 1 


in the st&tei; the soldiery, spahis and janissaries, cPnscidus of 
their poWer and reckless through 5 . 

whenever the whim seized them, derhaiiding pj riyilegb§‘ and the 
hlads 6f those wjib displeased them, npt sjiaring, /even the 
siiltah y s j fayburites. In 1631 /the spahis of As^a Mindf irbse in 
revolt, ih protest against the deposition of' the jgfkhd yizibi 4 
Ehosrev; Their represefitatiyes Ofdwded to Cohstantinople, 
stoned' ‘the new grand yikier, Hafiz, ih the cou ;t 6f the palace, ’ 
and pursued the sultan hiinself into the inner 1 apartments,, 
clamouring fof seventeen heads of His advisers ahd fhvbuHtfe, 
oh penalty of his own' deposition. /Hafiz' wa| surrendered, a 
voluntary ' martyr ; other ministers were deposed ; Mustafa 
PaSha/ aga Of /the janissaries^ was /saved by his own ttddps. ; 
But Murad was now beginning to assert hiinself. Ehosrev’ was 
executed in Asia Minor by his orders; a plot of the . spahis to 
depose hifti Was frustrated by the loyalty of Kcjes Mahommed, 
aga :x>£ the janissaries/ and of the spahi Rim Mahomitted 
(Mahbnimed the Greek) ; and on the 29th of j|tay .1632/ by a 
successful . , personal appeal to the loyalty of the janissaries, 
Murad : crushed the rebels, whom he surrounded in the Hippo- 



Murdend picta\ frbm thh Indo-Pacific* ' 

applied to th^ whole, genus of fishes .to which the Mediterranean 
species belongs, and which js abundantly represented in tropical 
and sub-tropical seas, especially imrocky -parts or? on coral reefs. ! 


dtpme. -At the age of twenty he found himself possessed of | Some ninety species are knpwn. In the majority a long fin 
effebtive autocratic pi^er. v:/ - : .v. ? . 


borne ninety species are knpwn. In the majority a long fin 
runs friM J thi Hb^d/a|png: thp b^bki/? 0 ^^ fhd tsUl :tp, thbivent, . 
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but all are destitute of pectoral arid ventral fins. The skin is 
scaleless and smooth, in many species ornamented with varied 
and bright colours, so that these fishes are frequently mistaken 
for snakes. The mouth is wide, the jaws strong and armed with 
forniidable, generally sharply pointed, teeth, which enable the 
Mtit&end not only to seize its prey (which chiefly consists of | 
other fishes) but also to inflict serious, and sometimes danger- 
ous; wounds on its enemies. It attacks persons who approach 
its places of concealment in shallow water, and is feared by 
fishermen. 

Some of the tropical Muraenas exceed a length of 10 ft., but 
most of the species, among them the Mediterranean species, 
attain to only half that length. The latter; the “ inorena ” of 
the Italians and the Muraena Helena, of ichthyologists, was 
considered by the ancient Romans to be one of the greatest 
delicacies, and Was kept in large ponds and aquaria. It is not 
confined to the coasts of southern Europe, but is spread over the 
Indian Ocean; and is not uncommon on the coasts of Australia. 
Its body is generally of a rich brown, marked with large yellowish 
sjbots, each of which contains smaller brown spots. 

■> MURAL DECORATION, a general term for the art of ornament- 
ing Wall surfaces. There is scarcely one of the numerous 
branches of decorative art which has not at some time or other 
been applied to this purpose. 1 For what may be called the 
practical or furnishing point of view, see Wall-coverings. 
Here the subject is treated rather as part of the history of art. 

i . Reliefs sculptured in Marble dr Stone, — -This : is the oldest 
method of wall-decoration, of which numerous examples exist. 
The tombs and temples of Egypt are rich in this kind of mural 
ornament of various dates, extending over nearly 5000 years. 
These sculptures are, as a rule, carved in low relief ; in many cases 
they are “ counter-sunk,” that is, the most projecting parts of 
the figures do not extend beyond the flat surface of the ground. 
Some unfinished reliefs discovered in the rock-cut tombs of 
Thebes show the manner in which the sculptor set to work. 
The plain surface of the stone was marked out by red lines into a 
number of squares of equal size. The use of this was probably 
twofold: first, as a guide in enlarging the design from a small 
1 drawing, a method still commonly practised; second, to help the 
artist to draw his figures with just proportions, following the 
strict canons which were laid down by the Egyptians. No 
excessive realism or individuality of style arising from a careful 
study of the life-model was permitted. 2 When the surface had 
been covered with these squares, the artist drew with a brush 
dipped in red the outlines of his relief, and then cut round them 
with his chisel. 

When the relief was finished, it was, as a rule, entirely painted 
over with much minuteness and great variety of colours. More 
rarely the ground was left the natural tint of the stone or marble, 
and only the figures and hieroglyphs painted. In the case of 
sculpture in hard basalt or granite th^ qil^htihg appears often 
to have been omitted altogether. Tjie absence of perspective 
effects and the severe self-restraint of >the sculptors in the matter 
of composition show a sense of artjstic fitness in this kind of 
decoration. That the rigidity of t|ese sculptured pictures did 
not arise from want of skill or observation of nature on the part 
of the artists is apparent when wejlxamine their representations 
of birds and animals; the special characteristics of each creature 
and species were unerringly caught by the ancient Egyptian, 
and reproduced in stone of colour, in a half-symbolic way, 
suggesting those peculiarities of form, plumage, or movement 
which are the “ differentia ” of each, other ideas bearing less 
directly on the point being eliminated. 

The subjects of these mural sculptures are endless; almost 
every possible incident in man’s life here or beyond the grave 
is reproduced with the closest detail. The tomb of Tih at 
Sakkarah (about 4500 b.c.) has some of the finest and earliest 
specimens of these mural sculptures, especially rich, in illustra- 

• 1 See also Ceramics ; Mosaic ; Painting 1 ; Sculpture ; Tapestry ; 
Tiles; also Egypt ; Art and Archaeology ’, Greek Art; Roman Art; 

&C. ' 

2 Puring the earliest times— more than 4000 years before our era 
— thefe appekr to have been exceptions to this rule. 


tions of the domestic life and occupations of the Egyptians. 
The latter tombs, as a rule, have sculptures depicting the religious 
ritual and belief of the people, and the temples combine these 
hieratic subjects with the history of the reigns' and victor es of 
the Egyptian kings. ' ' 

The above remarks as to style and manner of execution may ' 
be applied also to the wall-sculptures from the royal palaces of 
Nineveh and Babylon, the finest of which are shown by inscrip- 
tions to date from the time of Sennacherib to that of Sardana- 
palus (from 703 to 625 b.c.). These are carved in low relief with 
almost gem-like delicacy of detail on enormous 1 slabs of white 
marble. The sacred subjects, generally representing the king 
worshipping one of the numerous Assyrian gods, are mostly ; 
large, often colossal in scale; The other subjects^ illustrating 
the life and amusements of the king, his prowess in War or 
hunting, or long processions of prisoners and tribute-bearers 
coming to do him homage, are generally smaller and in some Cases • 
very minute in scale (fig. 1). The arrangement of these reliefs 



Fig. 1. — Assyrian Relief, on a Marble Wall-slab from the Palace 
' of Sardanapalus at Nineveh. 


in long horizontal bands, and their reserved conventional treat- 
ment are somewhat similar to those of ancient Egypt, but they , 
show a closer attention to anatomical truth., and a greater 
love for dramatic effect than any of the .Egyptian reliefs’. As in 
the art of Egypt, birds and animals are treated with greater 
realism than human figures. A relief in the British Museum,, , 
representing a lioness wounded by an arrow . in her spine and \ 
dragging helplessly her paralysed hind legs, affords an example . 
of wonderful truth and pathos. Remarkable technical skill is 
shown in. all these sculptures by the way in which the sculptors 
haye obtained the utmost amount of effect with the smallest 
possible amount of relief, in this respect calling strongly to mind ; 
a similar peculiarity in the work of the Florentine Donatello. > 

The palace at Mashita on the hajj road in Moab, built by the 
Sasanian Chosroes II. (a.d,< 614-^27), is ornamented on the , 
exterior with beautiful surface scujp ture in stone:. ■■ The, Resigns 
ate qf peculiar interest as forming a link between Assyrian, and 
Byzantine art, and they are not remotely connected with the ; 
decoration on Moslem buildings of comparatively modern ; 
date. 3 ■' ,, ' ; ( ■ , ./■ 

Especially in Italy during’ the middle ages a similar treatment, 

3 Among the Mashita carvings occurs that oldest and most widely , 
spread of all forms of Aryan ornament— the sacred tree between two 
animals. The sculptured slab over the “lion-gate” at Mycenae 
has the other common variety of this motive— the fire-altarbetweeo 
the beasts. These designs, occasionally varied by figures of huinath 
worshippers instead, of the beasts, survived long after their meaning; 
had been forgotten; even down to the present day they frequently 
appear on carpets and other textiles of Oriental manufacture. 
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of marble in low relief was frequently used for wall-decoration. 
The most notable example is the bean tiful series ; of reliefs on the 
west front of Orvieto Cathedral, the work of Giovanni Pisano and 
his pupils in the early part of the 14th century. These are small 
reliefs, illustrative of the Old and New Testair ents, of graceful 
design and skilful execution. A growth of branching foliage- 
serves to unite and frame the tiers of subjects. 

Of a widely different class, but of considerable importance in 
the history of mural decoration, are the beautiful reliefs, sculp- 
tured in stone and marble, with which Moslem buildings in 
many parts of the world are ornamented. 'These are mostly 
geometrical patterns of great intricacy, which cover large 
surfaces* frequently broken up into panels by bands of more 
flowing ornament or Arabic inscriptions. The mosques of 
Cairo, India and Persia, and the domestic Moslem buildings of 
Spain are extremely rich in this method of decoration. In 
western Europe, especially during the 15th century* stone 
panelled- work with rich tracery formed a large pa rt of the scheme 
of decoration in all the more splendid buildings . Akin to this, 
though without actual relief, is the stone tracery— inlaid flush 
into rough flint walls — which was a mode of o rnament largely 
used for enriching the exteriors of churches in the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. It is almost peculiar to that district, and 
is an example of the skill and taste with which the medieval 
builders adapted their method of ornamentation to the materials 
in hand. 

2. Marble Veneer — -Another widely used method of mural 
decoration has been the application of thin marble linings to 
wall-surfaces, the decorative effect being produced by The natural 
beauty of the marble itself and not by sculptured 
the oldest buildings in the world, the so-called 
Sphinx ” among the Giza pyramids, is built oi 
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reliefs, Oiie of 
Temple of the 
great blocks of 

granite, the inside of the rooms being lined with slabs of semi- 
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transparent African alabaster about 3 in. thick, 
tury thin veneers of richly coloured marbles were largely used 
by the Romans to decorate brick- and stone walls. Pliny (II. N. 
xxxvi. 6) speaks of this practice as being a new and degenerate 
invention in his time. Many examples exist at Pompeii and ini 
other Roman buildings. Numerous Byzantine churches, su ch 
as St Saviour’s at Constantinople* and St George’is, Thessalonicay 
have the lower part of the internal walls richly ornamented in 
this way< T It was commonly used to form a dado, the upper part 
of the building being covered with mosaic. The cathedral of 
Monreale and other Siculo-Norman buildings owe a great deal 
of their splendour to these linings of richly vark gated marbles. 
In most cases the main surface is of light-coloured marble or 
alabaster, inlaid bands of darker tint or coloured mosaic being 
used to divide the surface into panels. The peculiar Italian- 
Gothic of northern and central Italy during the 14th arid 15th 
centuries, and at Venice some centuries earlier, relied greatly 
for its effects on this treatment of marble. St Mark’s at Venice 
and the cathedral of Florence are magnificent examples of this 
work used externally. Both inside and out mos; of the richest 
examples of Moslem architecture owe much to this method of 
decoration; the mosques and palaces of India an 1 Persia are in 
many cases completely lined with the most brilliant sorts of 
marble of contrasting tints. 

3. Wall-Linings of Glazed Bricks or Tiles . ^ This is a very 
important class of decoration, and from its almost imperishable 
nature, its richness of colour, and its brilliance of surface is 
capable of producing a splendour of effect only rivalled by glass 
mosaics. In the less important form — that of bpicks modelled 
or stamped in relief with figures and inscriptions, a id then coated • 
with a brilliant colour in siliceous enamel — it w^s largely used 
by the ancient Egyptians and Assyrians as well as by the later 
Sasanians of Persia. In the 1 ith and 12 th centuries the Moslems 
of Persia brought this art to great perfection, add used it on a 
large scale* chiefly, though not invariably, for internal wal}s. 
The main surfaces were covered by thick earthenware tiles, 
overlaid with a white enamel. These were not rectangular, but 
of various shapes, mostly some form of a star, arranged so as to 
fit closely together. Delicate and minute patterns were then 


painted on the tiles, after the first firing, in a ; copper-like colour 
with strong metallic lustre, produced by : the dedxidization of* 
a metallic halt • in the process of the Se&>nd< firing. Bands ’ and 
friezes with Arabic inscriptions, modelled boldly in high relief, 
were used to break up the monotony of the surface. In these,* 
as a rule, the projecting letters were painted blue, and the flif 
ground enriched with very minute patterns in the hist re-colour:. 
This combination of bold relief and delicate painting produces 
great vigour and richness of effect, equally telling whether viewed 
in the mass or closely examined tile by tile. ' In the i 5th century 
lustre-colours, though still largely employed for plates, vases and 
other vessels, especially in Spain, were little used for tiles; and 
another class of ware, rich in the variety: and brilliance of its 
colours, was extensively used by Moslem builders all over the 
Mahommedan world. The most sumptuous sorts of tiles used 
for wall-coverings are those of the so-called “ Rhodian ” and 
Damascene wares, the work of Persian potters at many places. 
Those made at Rhodes are coarsely executed in comparison With 
the, produce of the older potteries at Isfahan and Damascus, 
(see Ceramics). These are rectangular tiles of earthenware, 
covered with a white a slip,” arid painted in brilliant colours with 
alight conventionalized representations of various! flowers, 1 
especially the rose, the hyacinth and the carnation. The red ' 
used is applied in considerable body, so as to stand out in slight 
relief. Another class of design is more geometrical, forming' 
regular repeats; but the most beautiful compositions are those 
in which the natural growth of trees and flowers is imitated, the 
branches and blossoms spreading over a large surface covered by 
hundred s of tiles* ’ without any repetition. One of the finest- 
examples is the “ Mecca wall ” in the mosque of Ibrahim Agha, 

! Cairo; arid other Egyptian mosques are adorned in the same way 
(fig. 2). • Another variety, the special production of Damascus, 



Fig. 2.-*-0he of the Wall-tiles from the Mosque of Ibrahim 
Agha, Cairo. (10 in. square.) 


has the design almost entirely executed in blue. It was about 
a.d. 1600, in the reign of Shah Abbas I., that this class of pottery 
was brought to greatest perfection, and it is in Persia that the 
most magnificent examples are found, dating from the F2th to 
the 17th centuries. The most remarkable examples for beauty 
and extent are the mosque at Tabriz, built by Ali Khoja in the 
12th century, the ruined tomb of Sultan Khodabend (a.d. 1303- 
1316) at Sultaniyas, the palace of Shah Abbas I. and the tdriib 
of Abbas II. (d. a.d. 1666) at Isfahan, all of which buildings are 
covered almost entirely inside and out. > ? 

Another I important class of wall-tiles are those manufactured 
by the Spanish Moors, called “ azulejos,” especially during the 
14th century.; These are in a very different style, being designed 
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to ( suggest or; imitate mosaic. They have intricate inter- 
lacing geometrical patterns marked out by lines in slight 
relief; brilliant enamel Colours were, then burned into the tile, 
the projecting lines forming boundaries for the pigments. A 
rich effect is produced by this combination of relief and colour. 
They are mainly used for dadoes about 4‘ ft. high, often sur- 
mounted . by a hand of tiles with painted inscriptions. The 
Alhambra and Generalife Palaces at Granada, begun in the 
r3th -century, but. mainly built, and decorated by Yusuf I. and 
Mahommed V. (a.d* 1333-1391), and the. Alcazar at Seville have 
the most beautiful examples of these “ azulejos.” The latter 
building chiefly owes its decorations to Pedro the Cruel (a.d. 
1364), who employed Moorish workmen for its tile-coverings 
and other ornaments; Many other buildings in southern Spain 
are enriched in the same way, some as late as the 16th century. 

Almost peculiar to Spain are a variety of wall-tile the work of 
Italians in the 16th and 17 th centuries. These ,are effective, 
though rather coarsely painted, and have a rich yellow as the 
predominant: -colour., The Casa de Pilatos and Isabel’s Chapel 
in the Alcazar Palace, both at Seville, have the best specimens 
qf these, daring about the year 1500. In other Western countries 
tiles have been used more for pavements than for wall-decoration, 

4. Wall-Coverings of Hard Stucco , frequently enriched with 
Reliefs.— The Greeks and Romans possessed the secret of making 
a hard kind of stucco, creamy in colour, and capable of receiving 
a polish like that of marble; it would stand exposure to the 
weather. Those of the early Greek temples which were built, 
not of marble, but of stone, such as the Doric temples at Aegina, 
Phigaleiaj . Paestum and Agrigentum, were all entirely coated 
inside and out with this material, an admirable surface for the 
further polychromatic decoration with which all. Greek buildings 
seem to have, been, ornamented. Another highly artistic use 
of stucco among the Greeks and Romans, for the interiors of 
buildings, consisted in covering the walls and vaults with a 



Fig. 3.— Modelled Stucco Wall-Relief, from a Tomb in Magna 
Graecia. (About half full size.) 


groups and other ornaments were sketched with a point; more 
stucco jwas then applied in lumps and rapidly modelled into 
delicate: relief before it had time to set. Some! tombs in Magna 
Graecia of.' the 4th century b.c. are decorated in this way with 


figures; of nymphs, Cupids, animals and wreaths, all of which are 
j models of grace and elegance, and remarkable for the dexterous 
way in which a: few rapid touches of the .modelling tool or thumb 
have produced: a work of the highest artistic beauty, (fig.. 3). 
Roman specimens of this sort of decoration are common, fine 
examples have been found in the baths of Titus and numerous 
tombs near Rome, as well: as in many of the houses of Pompeii, 




Fig, 4.— Stucco Wall-Relief, from the Alhambra! 


These are mostly executed with great skill and frequently 
with good taste, though in ; some cases,, especially at Pompeii, . 
elaborate architectural compositions with , awkward attempts at 
effects of. violent perspective, modelled in slight relief on flat : 
wall-surfaces, produce an unpleasing effect. Other Pompeian 
examples, where the surface is divided into flat panels, each. 
containing a figure or group, have great merit for their delicate 
richness, without offending against the canons of wall-decoration, 
one of the first , conditions of which is that no attempt should be. 
made to disguise the fact of its beingVa solid wall and a flat, 
■surface.' ■■ . .-i ; ' • . r 

The Moslem architects of the middle ages made great use of 
stucco ornament both for external and internal walls. The 
stucco is modelled in high or low relief in great variety of geo-; 
metrical patterns, alternating with bands of more flowing, 
ornament or long Arabic inscriptions. Many of their buildings, 
such as the mosque of Tuiun at Cairo (a.d. 879), owe nearly all 
their beauty , to this fine stucco work, the purely architectural 
shell of the structure being often simple and devoid of ornament. 
These stucco reliefs were, as a rule, . further decorated with 
delicate painting in gold and colours. The Moorish tower at 
Segovia in Spain is a good example of this, class of ornament used ' 
externally. With the exception of a few bands of brick and the 
stone quoins at the angles, the . whole exterior of the- tower is 
covered with a network of stucco reliefs in simple geometrical' 
patterns; ; The Alhambra at Granada and the Alcazar at Seville , 
have the richest examples of this work. The lower, part of the 
walls is lined with marble or tiles to a height of about 4 ftv and 
above that in many cases the whole surface is encrusted with ; 
these reliefs, the varied surface of which, by producing endless 
gradations of shadow, takes away any possible harshness from 
the brilliance of the gold and colours (fig, 4), 

During the ; 1 6th century, and even earlier, stucco Wall-reliefs, 
were used with considerable skill and decorative effect in Italy, 
England and other Western countries. Perhaps the most graceful 
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examples are the reliefs with which Vasari in the 16th century 
/ encrusted^ pillars andi other parts of 'the court in the Florentine 
Falazzd jVeCchiOj . buhti of i plain stone by Michelozzo; in 1454. 
Some i are of flowing vines and other plants; Winding spirally 
round the columns. The English examples of this work are 
effectively designed; though coarser in execution. The outside 
of .a half-timbered house in the market-place 'at Newark-upon- 
Trent has high reliefs in stucco of canopied figures, dating from 
the end of the 15th 'century i The counties of Essex and Suffolk 
are rich in examples of this work used externally; and many 
16th-century houses in England have fine internal stucco 
decoration, , especially Hardwicke Ball (Derbyshire), one of the 
rooms of; which has the upper part of the. wall enriched with 
life-sized stucco figures in high relief, . forming a j deep frieze all 
round. . . . , / ;j 

5- Sgraffito.-— This is a variety of stucco work used chiefly in 
Italy from the x6th century downwards* and employed only for 
exteriors of buildings, especially the palaces of Tuscany and 
northern Italy. The.; wall i is covered with a cOai ; of stucco made 
black by an admixture of charcoal; over this a second thin coat 
of white stucco is laid. When it is all hard the design is produced 
by cutting and scratching away the white skin, so as to show the 
black under-coat. Thus the drawing appears in black on a white 
aground. This work is effective at a distance, as it: requires a 
bold style of handling, in which the shadows a re indicated by 
cross-hatched lines more or less near together. 1 Flowing ara- 
besques mixed with grotesque figures occur most frequently in 
sgraffito. Im recent years the sgraffito method hai teeh revived; 
and the result of Mr Moody’s experiments may be seen on the 
eajst wall of : the Royal College of Science in Exhibition Road, 
London. ; 

1 0 s was a magnificent apd expensive 
form of wall-hanging, chiefly used during the 16th and 17th 
centuries, ; :/ 0 kins, generally of goats dr calves, Were %eR.tanned 
and (Mt-mto rectangular shapes, 'They were then covered with 



^Ver leaf; which was varnished with a transparent yellow lacquer 
•maMfig the silver look like gold. The skins were then stamped 
^tj^ossed With patterns in relief; formed by heavy- (pressure 
|Iom<; metal dies, one^ in relief and the other sunk. The reliefs 
were then painted by hand in many colours, generally brilliant 
ji A good description of the process isgiven by Vasiri, Tre arti del 
msegitw cap. xxvi*; ; > ' • :• . ■ ' •' ..... : | 


in tone. Italy and Spain (especially Corddva) were important 
seats of this manufacture; and in the 17th century a large 
quantity was produced in r France. Fig. 5 gives a good example 
of Italian stamped leather of the 16th century. In England, 
chiefly at Norwich, this manufacture was carried on in the 
17 th and 1 8th centuries. In durability and richness of effect 
stamped leather surpasses most other forms of movable wall- 
decoration. .; • , s , . , , 

7. Painted Cloth. — Another form of wall-hanging, used most 
largely during the 15th and 1 6th centuries, and in a less extensive 
way a good deal earlier, is canvas painted to imitate tapestry. 
English medieval inventories both of ecclesiastical and domestic 
goods frequently contain items such as these: ; “ stay ned cloths 
for hangings,” ; “ paynted cloths with stories and batailes,” or 
“ paynted cloths of beyond sea work,” or “ of Flaunder’s work.” 
Many good artists working at Ghent and Bruges during the first 
half o| the 15 th century .produced fine work of. this class, -well 
as designs for real tapestry. Several of tlfe greatTtalmn artists 
devoted their skill in Composition and invention to the painting 
of These wall-hangings. The most important existing example 
is the series of paintings of the triumph of Julius Caesar executed 
by Andrea Mantegna (T485-149 2) for Ludovico Gbnzaga, duke 
of Mantua* and now at Hampton Court. These are usually, 
but wrongly, called “ cartoons,” as if they were designs infant 
to be executed in tapestry; this is not the case, as the paintings 
themselves were used as wall-hangings. They are nine in number 
and each compartment, 9 ft. square, was separated from the next 
by a pilaster. They form a continuous procession, wi^; life- 
sized figures, remarkable for them composition; drawing jjand 
delicate colouring — the latter unfoftufiately hmeffi; disguised by 
“restoration.” Like most of These painted wall-hangings, 
they are executed in tempera, and rather thinly painted, so 
that the pigment might not crack off through the Cloth falling 
slightly into folds. Another remarkable series of painted Cloth 
hangings are those at Reims Cathedral. In some cases dyes 
were uspd for this work. A MS. of the 15th centurfgives 
receipts for “ painted cloth,” showing that sometimes they were 
dyed in a manner similar to those Indian stuffs which; were 
afterwards ^printed, and are now called chillies;. ‘ Miese 
receipt^ ajieTor.ftaJ^dye^, not fotkpigments, aifidCarfi^^hem 
is the earliest known description of the process called “setting” 
the woad or indigo vat, as well a6 & receipt for remcmnjg or 
“ discharging ” the colour from a cloth already dye&./t^$ther 
method employed was a sort of “ encaustic ” process; the.cloth 
was rubbed all over with wax, and then painted in' tempera; 
heat was Then applied so that the colours sank into the mating 
wax, and were thus firmly fixed upon the cloth. 

8 . Printed Hangings and Wall-Papers. — The printing of 

various textiles with dye-colours and mordants is probably one 
of the most ancient arts. Pliny ( H . N. xxxv.) deltnbes a 
dyeing, process employed by, the ancient Egyptians, in- which 
the pattern was probably formed by printing from blocks. 
Various methqds have been used for this work — wood blocks Jn 
relief, engraved metal; plates, stencil plates and. even iiand- 
painting; frequently two or more of these methods iaye 
been employed for the samp pattern,. The use of printed stuffs 
•fe of great , antiquity ; among the .Hindus and Chinese, . and 
was certainly practised in western Europe in the 13th century, 
and perhaps earlier. The Victoria and Albert Museum has 
;.-i 3 th-oentury specimens of block-printed silk made in Sicily, qf 
beautiful design. Towards the end of the 14th century a 
great deal of block-printed linen, was made in Flanders, find 
largely: imported into England. ( ,. r; 

WalLpapers did not come into common use in Europe till the 
, 1 8th century, though they, appear to have been used 'much 
earlier by the Chinese. . A[«feWv rare ? examples exist In'EngMid 
which, may be as early as, tjie 1 6th century ; these arp imitations, 
generally , in floc^> ; the fine old Florentine and, . Genoese cut 
yelye,ts,. and hence the style of the design in no way shows the 
date of the wall-paper, the same traditional patterns bping 
reproduced for manyi years with little of no change. ; , hj[achinej^ 
ppabling paper to bp made in long strips was hot invented fijl 
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the end of the i 8 th century, and up to that time wall-papers 
were printed on small square pieces of hand-made paper, difficult 
to hang; disfigured by numerous joints, and comparatively 
costly; on these accounts wall-papers were slow in superseding 
the older modes of mural decoration. A little work by Jackson 
of Battersea* printed in London in 1744, throws some light on 
the use of wall-papers at that time. He gives reduced copies 
of his designs, mostly taken from Italian pictures or antique 
sculpture during his residence in Venice. Instead of flowing 
patterns covering the wall, his designs are all pictures— land- 
scapes, architectural scenes or statues— Cheated as panels, with 
plain paper or painting between. They are all printed in oil, 
with wooden blocks worked with a rolling press, apparently an 
invention of his own. They are all in the worst possible taste, 
and yet are offered as great improvements on the Chinese papers 
which he says Were then in fashion. Fig. 6 is a good English 



1 Fig. 6.- — Early 18th-century Wall-Paper. (22 in. wide.) 
^affiple of 18th-century wall-paper printed on squares of' stout 
h'ahd-made paper 22 in. wide. The design is apparently copied 
from an Indian chintz. 

" ’ ' In the 19th century in England, a great advance in the 
designing of wall-papers was made by William Morris and his 
sChodL 


' 'g.P dinting . — This is naturally; the most important and the. 
most Widely used of all forms Of wall-decoration, as well as 
perhaps the earliest. 

‘ Egypt (see Egypt: Art and Archaeology) is the chief store- 
house of ancient specimens of this; • as of almost all the arts. 
"I 1 . Owing to the intittiate * connexion between the 

’sculpture and painting of early times, the remarks 
; •; ; ? above as to subjects and treatment under the head 

of Egyptian wall-sculpture will to; a great extent apjfly also to 
the paintings. It is an important fact, which testifies to the 
antiquity of Egyptian civilization, That the earliest paintings, * 
dating more than 4000 years before our era, are also the cleverest 
both ih drawing 'and execution. In later times the influence of 
Egyptian art, especially in painting;" -was important even afnOflg' 


distant nations. In the 6th century B.e. Egyptian colonists, 
introduced’ by Gambyses into Persepolis, influenced the painting 
and sculpture of the great Persian Empire and throughout the 
valley of the Euphrates. In a lesser degree the art of Babylon 
and Nineveh had felt considerable' Egyptian influence several 
centuries earlier. The same influence affected the early art of 
the Greeks and the Etrurians, and it was not till the middle of 
the 5th century b.c. that the further development and perfecting 
of art in Greece obliterated the old traces of Egyptian mannerism. 
After the death of Alexander the Great, when Egypt came into 
the possession of the Lagidae (320 b.c.), the tide of influence 
flowed the other way, and Greek art modified though it did not 
seriously alter the characteristics of Egyptian painting and 
sculpture, which retained much of their early formalism and 
severity. Yet the increased sense of beauty, especially in the 
human face, derived from the Greeks was counterbalanced by 
loss of vigour; art under the Ptolemies became a dull copyism 
of earlier traditions. 

The general scheme of mural painting in the buildings of 
ancient Egypt was complete and magnificent. Columns, 
mouldings and other architectural features were enriched with 
patterns in brilliant colours; the flat wall-spaces were covered 
with figure-subjects, generally in horizontal bands, and the 
ceilings Were ornamented with sacred symbols, such as the vulture 
or painted blue and studded with gold stars to symbolize the 
sky. The wall-paintings are executed in tempera on a thin skin 



(Taken from Loftie’s Ride in Egypt.) 

Fig. 7.— Egyptian Wall-Painting of the Ancient Empire 
in the Bulak Museum. 


of fine lime, laid over the brick, stone or marble to form a smooth 
and slightly absorbent coat to receive the pigments, which were 
most brilliant in tone and qf great variety of tint. Not employing 
fresco, the Egyptian artists were not restricted to “ earth colours,” 
but occasionally used purples, pinks and greens which would 
have been destroyed by fresh lime. The blue used is very 
beautiful, and* is generally laid on in considerable body— it is 
frequently a “smalt” or deep-blue glass, coloured by copper 
oxide, finely powdered. Red and yellow ochre, carbon-black, 
and powdered chalk-white are most largely used. Though in 
the paintings of animals and birds considerable realism is often 
seen (fig. 7), yet for human figures certain conventional colours 
are employed, e.g. white for females’ flesh, red for the males, or 
black to indicate people of negro race. Heads are painted in 
profile, and little or no shading is used. Considerable knowledge 
of harmony is shown in the arrangement of the colours; and 
otherwise harsh combinations of tints are softened and brought 
into keeping by thin separating lines of white or yellow. Though 
at first sight the general colouring, if seen in a museum, may 
appear crude, yet it should be remembered that the Internal 
paintings were much softened by the dim light in Egyptian 
buildings, and those outside were subdued by contrast with the 
brilliant sunshine under which they were always seem 
The rock-cut sepulchres of the Etrurians supply the only 
existing specimens of their mural painting; and, unlike , the 
tombs of Egypt, only a small proportion appear to Btn j scaa 
have been decorated in this way. The actual dates: p a iatiag. 
of these paintings are very uncertain, but they range 
possibly from about the 8th century b.c. down to almost the 
Christian era. The tombs wffiich possess these paintings are 
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mostly squai^^pedroomsy wkhslgh^ roofe, 

«xcalv0€^rinfso£t usandstoM i or; tufa rhillsides. ^Phe earlier ones j| 
sh&yvl Egyptian in^uenee i» drying l and in composition: they 
are if dadljr, designed /withiflat unshaded tints* th^ faces in profile, 
except, the.^y^ ; ^bi^ar:e dmwn/asif- seen inlfrdnt. Colours, as 
in Egypt, are used conventionaUy— male flesh red, white or 
pale yellow for the females, black lor demons. In one respect 
these paintings differ from! those of the Egyptians; lew colours 
are Used-T-red^ brown, and yellow ochres, carbonrblack, lime or I 
chalk-white, and occasionally blue are the only pigments; The ■ 
rock-waltsare prepared by being covered' with a thin skin of 
lime stucco, and lime i or chalk: is ; mixed in small quantities with 
all the colours; hence the restriction to “ earth pigments, v made 
necessary; by the dampness: of these subterranean chambers. 
The process employed was in fact a kind of fresco, though the 
stucco ground was: not applied in small patches only sufficient 
for the day's work; the dampness of the rock was enough to 
keep the stucco skin moist, and so allow the necessary infiltration 
of colour from the surface. Many of these paintings when first 
discovered were fresh in, tint and- uninjured by time, but they are 
soon dulled by exposure to light. In the; course of centuries 
great changes of style naturally took place; the early Egyptian 
influence, probably brought to Etruria through > the Phoenician 
traders, was- succeeded by an even more strongly-marked Greek 
influence — at:.first archaic and stiff, , then developing into great 
beauty of drawing, and finally yielding to the Roman spirit, as 
the degradation of Greek art advanced under their powerful but 
inartistic Roman conquerors. < ; - 

Throughout this succession of styles— Egyptian, Greek and 
Graeco-Roman— there runs a distinct undercurrent of individu- 
ality: due to the Etruscans themselves. This appears not only 
inythe drawing but also in the choice of subjects. In addition 
to -pictures ; of banquets with musicians and dancers, hunting 
and racing scenes, the workshops Of different craftsmen and other 
domestic subjects, > all thoroughly Hellenic, in sentiment, other 
paintings, 'Occur - which are; very un-Greek in feeling. These 
represent the judgment and punishment Of souls in a future life. 
Mantus, Gharun and : other infernal deities Of the Rasena, 
hideous in aspect and armed with hammers, or furies depicted 
as blackrbearded demons winged and brandishing live snakes, 
terrify or torture shrinking human souls. Otl terS, not the earliest 
in date, represent human; sacrifices, such as those at the tomb of 
Fatroclus—a class of subjects which, though Homeric, appears 
rarely to have been selected by Greek painters.; The constant 
import into Etruria of large quantities of fine Greek painted 
vases appears to have contributed to keep up the supremacy of 
Hellehfir influence during many centuries, and by them artistic 
superiority to have prevented the development of a- more, original 
and native school of art. Though we now knbw Etruscan 
painting oniy from the tombs, yetPliny mentions (idT. N. Xxxy.3) 
tfet fine * wall-paintings . in his time, with colours yet 

dresh, on the walls of ruined temples at Ardea and Eanuyium, 
executed, he says, before the founding of Rome, i ; As before men- 
tioned) the actual dates of the existing paintings are uncertain . 
It cannot ; therefore be asserted that any existing specimens are 
t older ithan dpo b.c., though , some especially at Veil, 
certainly f appear to : have the ; characteristjics of more remote 
lantiquityvi yThe most important of these paintings have been 
discovered in , the cemeteries * of Veil, Cae 1% Tarquinii, Vulci, 
1 jGeryetri land ether » Etruscan cities; ■ -vt 

- Even in Egypt the use of colour does not appear to have been 
, more universal than it was among the, Greeks (seeG&EEK Art) , 

; .who applied ik freely to their marble statues and 

Painting, reliefs, the Whole offheir buildings inside and put, 

< q ; ? s asi rWefl as ! for the decoration af fiat .1 wall T surf aces. 
They appear to have cared little for pure form, and not to have 
i valued the delicate ivory-like tint and beautiful texture of their 
fine Renfelic kud, Parian marbles, e^eeptias a ground for coloured 
: ornament. : : £ whole class, of artists, called <juyaXfitkTcciy jtywvffmL, 
were occupied in colouring marble sculpture, and their services 
werCiVery highly yfiduedd ,In p^aWy 4 or^>^he|®f 


hiding the joints and getting a more absorbent surface, 1 the 
marble, however pure and fine in, texture; was covered with a 
thin skin of stucco made of mixed lime- and powdered marble. 
An alabaster sarcophagus, found in a tomb near Corneto, and 
now on the Etruscan museum at Florence, is decorated - outside 
with; .beautiful purely Greek paintings, executed on a stucco 
skip as hard and smooth as the alabaster The pictures represent 
combats jof the Greeks and Amazons. The colouring, though 
rather brilliant, is simply treated, and the figures are kept 
strictly to one plane without any attempt at complicated ■ 
perspective, 1 Other valuable specimens of Greek art, found , at v 
'Herculaneum and now in the Naples Museum, are Some small 
paintings, one of igirls playing with dice* another of Theseus and 
the Minotaur. These are painted with miniature-like delicacy on 
the bare surface of marble slabs; they are almost monochromatic, 
and are of the highest beauty both in drawing and in gradations 
of shadow— quite unlike any of the Greek vaserpaintings. The 
first-mentioned painting is signed AAESAN APOS, A 0 HNAIOS* 
It is probable thati the strictly archaic painting& of 'the Greeks, 
such as those of Polygnotus in the 5th century B.c», executed 
with few and simple colours,' had much resemblance to- those on 
yases, s/but Pliny is wrong when; he asserts that, till: the time of 
Apelles (c, 350-310 b.c.), the Greek painters only used; black, 
white, red and yellow^ Judging from the peculiarway in Which 
the Greeks and their imitators .the Romans used the names of 
colours, it appears that they paid more attention to tones and 
gelations of colour than to actual .. hues. , Thus most Greek afid 
Eatim colour-names are now untranslatable. Homer’s wine- 
like sea” (plvoty), Sophocles’s “ wine-coloured ivy ” {(Ed, Col,), 
and Horace’s “ purpureus olor ” probably refer less to what we 
should call colour than tp the chromatic strength ( of the various 
objects and their more or less strong powers of reflecting light, 
either in motion or when at rest. Nor have we any word. like 
Virgil’s ;" flavus,?’ which could be applied both to a lady’s hair 
and to the leaf of; ap olivertree. 3 r ^ 

During the best periods of Greek art the favourite classes of 
subjects were scenes from poetry, especially Homer and con- 
temporary history. The names irLvaKodrjKrj and nr ok TroiicLXri 
were given to many public buildings from their walls being 
covered with paintings. Additional interest was given to the 
historical subjects by the introduction of portraits ; e.g. in the 
great picture of the battle of Marathon (490 b.c.), on the walls of 
the nroa TTOLKOiTj. in Athens, portraits were given of the Greek 
generals Mil tiaejes, Callimachus^ and others. This picture was 
painted about forty years after the battle by Polygnotus and 
MicorW; One of the earliest pictures recorded by Pliny (xxxv. 8) 
represented a battle of the Magnesians {c, 7,16 b.Cv); ; it was 
painted by Bularchus, a Lydian artist, and bought at a high 
price by King Candaules. Many other important Greek 
.historical paintings are mentioned by Pausanias and earlier 
writers, The Pompeian mosaic of the defeat Of the Persians by 
• Alexander is probably a Romanized copy from some celebrated 
Greek j painting; * it obviously was i not designed: f of mosaic 
work. ; if Vcsli. •/;: i- •.* ’■ < hT 

, Eandscape painting appears to have been unknown among the 
Greeks, even as a background to figure-subjects. The poems 
especially Pf Homer and Sophocles show that f his was not thrOfigh 
want . of appreciation, of the beauties of nature, but: partly, 
.prdb.ably, because ; the main ; object of Greek painting was to , tefi 
some definite story, .and also, from their just sense of artistic 
fitness, which, prevented them - from attempting in their mural 
decorations to disguise the flat solidity of the walls by? delusive 
effects of aeqal perspective and distance. - ; ; >0 ow>:'>? 

4 s interestiug^tOj i note that even.] in the time;of Alexander 
the Great the somewhat archaic works of the earlier- painters 
were still appreciated. In particular Aristotle praises Polygnotus, 

i 2 Pliny’s remarks 1 on' subjects such as this should be received ! with 
caution. He was neither a scientific archaeologist nor . a practical 
artist. 

^ j §p ( also a meaning , unlike ours Is attached to Greek . technical 
words-r-by rr^yos they meant, not ?*. tone^”^ but the gradationsi -of 
light- and shade,; anq j by the relations, of colour. See Pliny, 

I H, N, xxxv. 5;' and Ruskin, Mod, Painters S} pt, iv, cap». 13^ ; v ; 
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both for his power of ' combining truth with : idealization 
in his portraits and for his skill in depicting men’s mental 
characteristics; on this account he calls ■ him 6 i)0o7pa<£6s. 
Lucian too praises Polygnotus alike for- his grace, "drawing arid 
colouring. Later painters, such as Zeuxis and Apelles, appear 
to have produced easel pictures more than mural paintings, 
and these, being easy to move, were mostly carried off to Rome 
by the early emperors. Hence Pausanias, who visited i Greece 
in the time of Hadrian; mentions but few works of the later 
artists. Owing to the lack of existing specimens of Greek 
painting it would be idle to attempt an account of their technical 
methods, but no doubt those employed by the Romans described 
below were derived with the rest of their art from the Greeksi 
Speaking of their stucco, Pliny refers its superiority over that 
made by the Romans to the fact that it was always made' of 
lime at least three years old, and that it was well mixed and 
pou nded in a mortar before being laid on the wall; he is here 
speaking of the thick stucco in many coats, not of the thin skin 
mentioned above as being laid on marble. Greek mural painting, 
like their sculpture, was chiefly used to decorate temples and 
public buildings, and comparatively rarely either for tombs 1 or 
private buildings — at least in the days of their early republican 
simplicity. . . ; 

A large number of Roman mural paintings (see also Roman 
Art) now exist; Of Which many were discovered in the private 
Roman houses and baths of Pompeii, nearly all dating 

Painting , between a.d. 63* when the city Was ruined by an 
earthquake, and a.d. 79, when it was buried by I 
Vesuvius. A catalogue of these and similar paintings from Hercu- 
laneum and Stabiae, compiled by Professor Helbig, comprises 19 66 ‘ 
specimens; The excavations in the baths of Titus and other 
ancient buildings in Rome, made iii the early part of the 16th 
century, excited the keenest interest and admiration among the 

- painters of that time, and largely influenced the later art of the ; 
Renaissance. These paintings, especially the “ grotesques ” 
or fanciful patterns of scroll-work and pilasters mixed With! 
semi-realistic foliage and figures of boys, animals and birds, 
designed with great freedom of touch arid inventive power, seem 
to have fascinated Raphael during his later period, and many of 
his pupils and contemporaries. The “ loggie ” of the Vatican 
and of the Farnesina palace are full of carefully studied 
16th-century reproductions of these highly decorative paintings. 
The excavations in Rome have brought to light some mural 
paintings of the 1st century a.d., perhaps superior in execution 
even to the best of the Pompeian series (see Plate) . 

The range of subjects found in Roman mural paintings is large 
—mythology, religious ceremonies, genre, still life and even 
landscape (the latter generally on a small scale, and treated in an 
artificial and purely decorative way), and lastly history. Pliny 
mentions several large arid important historical paintings, such 
as those with 5 which Valerius Maximus Messala decorated the 
wdlls of the Curia Hostilia, to commemorate his own victory over 
Hiero II. and the Carthaginians in Sicily in the 3rd century B.c. 
The earliest Roman painting recorded by Pliny was by Fabius, 
surnamed Pictor, on the walls of the temple of Salus, executed; 
about 300 b.c. (B.N. xxxv. 4). • '• : ^ * ) j 

: Pliny (xxxv. 1) laments the fact that the wealthy Romans 
of -hiS' time preferred the costly splendours of marble and por- 
phyry wall-linings to the more artistic decoration of paintings 
by good artists. Historical, painting Seems , then to* have gone 
but ■ of fashion ; among the numerous specimens ; now* existing ; 
few ’from, Pompeii ' represent historical subjects; one has the I 
scene of Massinissa and SOphonisba before Scipio; arid another : 
of as. riot between the people of Pompeii and Nocera, which ! 
happened 59^ a.d. • n: • : ■ ?nl) ; -■ - j 

- -My thological scenes, chiefly from Greek sources, occur most 
frequently : the myths of Eros and Dionysus, are especial 
favourites. Only .five or six relate to purely Roman mythology. 

- ^One instance only of ? a tomb-painting is mentioned by Pausanias 

(vii. 22). Some fine specimens have been discovered in the Crimea, 
but not of a very early date ; see Stepharii, Conipte rendu. itcL 
(St Petersburg, 1878), &c. v, 


We have reason to think that 'some at ldast rof the: Pompeian 
pictures are copies,^ pibbhbfy “at third ^br >fourth shindy from 
celebrated Greek originals. ' The frequently repeated subjects 
of Medea meditating; the murder of the r children and Iphigenia 
at the shrine of the Tauric Artemis suggest that; the motive 
and Composition were taken from the originals of these subjects 
by TimantheS. Those of lo and Argus, the finest example of 
which; is in the Palatine “ villa Of Li via ” and of Andromeda 
and Perseus; often repeated on Pompeian walls, may ibe from 
the originals by Nicias;; t .1. ridv. ; ,u 

In many cases these mural paintings are of high artistic 
merit, though they are probably not the work of the most 
distinguished painters of the time, but rather of a humbler 
class of decorators, Who reproduced, without much 1 .original 
invention, stock designs out of some pattern-book. They 
are, however; all remarkable for the rapid skill and extreme 
“ verve ” and freedom of 1 hand with which the designs are, as 
it were, flung on to the walls 1 with few but effective touches. 
Though in some cases the motive and composition are superior 
to the execution, yet many of the paintings are remarkable 
both for their realistic truth arid technical skill. - The great 
painting of Ceres from Pompeii, now in the Naples 1 Museum, 
is a work ; of the highest merit. - ' 1 : -v; ; u 

In the iisual scheme of decoration the broad wall-surfaces are 
broken up into a series of panels by pilasters, columns, or other 
architectural forms'. Some of the panels contain pictures with 
figure-subjects; others have conventional ornament, or hanging 
festoons of fruit and flowers. The lower part of * the Avail: i is 
painted one plain colour, forming a dado ; the upper part ■some- 
times has a well-designed frieze of flowing ornament si In the 
better class of painted walls the whole is kept flat in treatment, 
and is free from too great subdivision, but in many cases- great 
want of taste is shown by the introduction of violent effects of 
architectural perspective, and the space is broken up by cem- 
plicated schemes of design, studded With 5 pictures in varying 
scales which have little relation to their surroundings. The 
colouring is on the whole pleasant arid harmonious— unlike the 
usual chroriio-lithographic copies. Blacky yellow; or a rich de’ep 
red are the favourite colours for the main ground of the walls, 
the pictures in the panels being treated separately; each with its 
own background. . : 

An interesting series Of early Christian- mural paintings • exists 
in various catacombs, especially those of Rome and Naples 
They are of value both as v an important link in the EarI y ; 1 
history of art and also as throwing; light on the Christian' 
mental state of the early Christians, which was dis- Painting In 
tinctly influenced by the older faiths Thus in the ltaIy ' 
earlier paintings of about the 4th century we find Christ repre- 
1 1 sen ted is a beardless youth, beautiful as the * artist could make 
him, with a lingering tradition of Greek idealization, in no degree 
like the “ Man of Sorrows of medieval painters, but rather 
a kind of genius of Christianity in Whose fair outward form 
the peace and purity’ of the new faith were visibly Symbolized, 
just as certain>dfetinct attributes were typified in the persohs 
of the "grids -Of ancient 1 Greete. 5 The favourite ■ early subject, 
“Christ the Good Shepherd s (fig. 8), is represented as Orjbheus 
playing on his lyre to a circle of beasts; the pagan 1 origin of the 
picture being shown by the Phrygian cap and by the presence of 
lions, parithers and other incongruous animals among the listeh- 
ing sheep. In other cases Christ is* depicted Standing 1 With a sheep 
borne ofi His Shoulders like Hermes- CriophorriS • or Hermes 
Psychopompos^-favourite Greek subjects’, especially the former, 
a statue of which Pausanias ’(ix* 22)' mentions -as"; existing ^t 
Tanagra in B oeriti&P ? : Here agairi the pagan origin of the type 
is shbwn-by the^preserice in th^catdcrinib pairitirigs^of the pan- 
-pipes and pedum; ‘Special attributes of Hermes, ‘but quite foreign 
to the’ notirin of Christ: Though' in a degraded forrii; a good 
deal'-surviveSinsomeofthesepairifingSjeSpecially M the^arlibr 
onesy rif the rild classical grace of composition and beauty -of 
drawing, notably in the above-mentioned representations where 
old models were copied without; any adaptation to their new 
meaning. Those of the 5th arid 6th centuries follow the classical 
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A WALL PAINTING IN THE MUSEO NAZIONALE, AT ROME, FROM A ROMAN VILLA DISCOVERED IN 1878, EARLY IMPERIAL STYLE 
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Imes^thongh^ deteriorarings^^ introduce 

Horn of a i^reigiiTH the? Byzf^tii^^eleineiit^ which created a 
fiesh starting-point < on different lines. The old naturalism and r 
survival of elassifcal freedom of; drawing is replaced by j stiff, \ 
cmiventioniall^t hieratic types*- superior in dignity and strength 
tm the: feeble comppsitionsi produced by the degradation ifitcK 
which the native art of Rome had fallen. The designs of this 
second period of Christian art are similar to those of the mosaics, 



FiGij8.^P^ii^edy%nlt f rpj&Se Gata&mbshf St Gallixtus, Rome, 
n th^ 'centre Qrpheus, to; represent ^Ghrist the ,Good Shepherd, 


In the centre Orpheus, to represent ; Ghristthe Good Shepherd, 
and round are smaller paintings of various types of Christ. 

such as many at Ravenna, and also to the magnificently illumi- 
nated ; MSS. Fdr ;£ome : centuries there was little change or 
development in 'this^Byzaptinp jef^fe of art, so that it is impossible 
in most eases to be surd frpm internar evidence bf the date of 
any painting. /Thi^ to some /extent applies also] to tlie works 
of the ' earlier or pagan schpol, !fhdugh> roughly speaking, it may 
be said/ that the least/ iff eritbridps: pmtures^ are the latest in 
date. V./!- U !'/ . \ U 

These catacom^ ^ paintings range over a long space of time ; 
some jmay possibty b| jof^he ist or 2nd century, e.g. those 
in the 5 cemetery of Domitilla, I Rome ; others arjb as late as the 
9th century* e.g, som^ full-leiigth figures of St Cornelius and 
St Cypriah in tfie Catacomb of St Callixtus, under which eajrlier 
paintings may be fracecL In execution they Soinewhat resemble 
the Etruscan tomb-paintings; |he walls of *he catacomb passages 
and chambers, excavated in soft tufa, are covered; with a thin 
skin of White stucco, andfon that the mural and; veiling paintings 
are simpl^&pcfifed in /earth colours. The favourite subjects 
of the .earliest - paintings are scenes from thp Old Testament 
whichfwel^suppc^sed/to typify events in the ljfe of Christ, such 
as the . .-Sasrljllfe death), Jdnlah and the wjhale 

(the Ke^uA^^^ the 

manna water of life, and the Eucharist)* and many 

others, i » 

either events in'Ciirisris life or 'figures of saints and the miracles 
theyperformfed. -A fine series of these exists^ in the .lower church 
of !S. Clemente in Rome, apparently .dating from the 6th . to the 
ipf hi centuries iamong these are representations 1 of ? the passion 
arid death t of ; /Christ-^rs^biectS never 1 chosen by j /the earlier] 
Christians, < except jasi dimly foreshadowed by i the Old Testament i 
typek : Whehi Christ Hiifiself is depicted in. tfie early ? catacomb ; 
paaMingsit is ingbry andpbwery not ini His human weakness and 
suffering. ■>< wr *>.v/ 

hOtheri early Italian paintiiigs exist on- the walls of the church 
of the Trq Fontane near Rdilie,: and in the Capelld 4 b S . Urbano 
aha Caffarella, executed in the, nearly part of the wth century. 
The atrium bf Si. Lorenzo f uor i le murays Rome; and the' church 


first half of the 13th century, which show no artistic improve*? 
ment over those at S. Clemente four or five centuries older . 

It was; not ,in fact till the second half cf the 13th century 
that/ stiff traditional Byzantine forms and colouring began’ 
to be ii superseded by the revival of native art in Italy by 
the;, painters of Florence, . Pisa and Siena. During the first 
thirteen centuries of the Christian era mural painting appears 
to have been for the most part confined to the repre- 
sentation of sacred subjects. It is remarkable that during; 
the earlier centuries council after council of the Christian 
Church forbade the. painting of figure-subjects, and especially 
those of any Person of the Trinity; but in vain. In spite! 
of the zeal of bishops and others, Who sometimes with ^ 
own hands defaced the pictures of Christ on the walls of 
the / churches, in spite of threats of excommunication, the for- 
bidden paintings by degrees became more numerous, till the walls 
of almost ; every church throughout Christendom were decorated 5 
with whole series of pictured stories. The useless prohibition 
was becoming obsolete when, towards the end of the 4th century, 
the learned Paulinus, bishop of Nola; ordered the two basilicas 
which he had built at Fondi and Nola to be adorned with wall- 
paintings of sacred subjects, with the special object, as he says, 
of instructing and refining the ignorant and drunken people. 
These painted histories were in fact the books of the unlearned, 
and we can now hardly realize their value as the chief mode of 
religious teaching in ages when none but the clergy could read 
or write. 

During the middle ages, just as long before among the ancient 
Greeks, coloured decoration was used in the widest possible 
manner not 1 only for the adornment of flat walls, English 
but also for the enrichment of sculpture and all the Mural 
i fittings and architectural features of buildings, Pait * tia & 
whether the material to be painted was plaster, stone, marble 
or wood. It was only the damp and frosts of northern climates 
that to some extent limited the external use of colour to the less 
exposed parts bf the outsides of buildings. The varying tints 
and texture of smoothly worked stone appear to have given no 
pleasure to the ‘medieval eye; and in the rare cases in which the 
poverty of some country church prevented its walls from being 
adorned with painted ornaments or pictures the whole surface 
of the stonework inside, mouldings and carving as well as 
flat wall-spaces, was covered with a thin coat of whitewash. 
Internal rough stonework was invariably concealed by stucco, 
forming a smooth ground for possible future paintings* Un- 
happily a great proportion of mural paintings have been de- 
stroyed, though many in a more or less mutilated State still exist 
in England. It is difficult (and doubly so Since the so-called 
“ restoration ” of most old buildings) to realize the splendour 
of effect once possessed by every important medieval church. 
From the tiled floor to the roof all was one mass of gold and 
colour/ ; The brilliance of the mural paintings and/ richly 
colptired ; sculpture and mouldings was in harmony with the 
splendour of / the oak-work — screens, stalls,' and roofs:— all. 
decorated with gilding and painting, while the light, passing 
through stained glass, softened and helped to combine 
the 1 who;le into one ; mass of decorative effect. Colour was 
ibpldly applied everywhere, and thus the patchy effect was 
avoided which is so often the result of the modern timid and, 
paftidl use of painted ornament. ; Even the figure-sculpture 
yas painted iff a strong and realistic manner, sometimes by a 
wax encaustic process, probably the same as the circumlitiO' 
of classical times. In the accounts for expenses in decorating ? 
OrvietO' cathedral wax is a frequent item among the materials j 
used for painting. In one place it is mentioned thaf /wax was;' 
supplied to, Andrea Pisano (in r345) for the decoration of the 
beautiful reliefs ik white marble on the lower part of the west 
front. • : : _ ' / ;/ : \ / '■ A ; 

From ‘the r rth to the x6th century the lower part of the walls, 
generally t> to 8 ft. from the floor, was painted with a dado^ 

; the livnurite patterns till the r 3th century being either/ a £Ort 
of sham masonry with a flower in each rectangular space 
; (fig. 9), or a conventional representation of a curtain with 
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regular ; * folds stiffly treated, 
pictures with figure-subjects 



Fig. 9 .—Wall- Painting of the 13th 
century. “ Masonry pattern.” 


On the east wall of the nave 


Above- this dado ranges of 
were painted in ; tiers oner 
above the other, each picture 
frequently surrounded by d * 
painted- frame with arch and J 
gable of architectural design; i 
Painted bands of chevron or 
Other geometrical ornament 
till the 13th . century, and 
flowing ornament afterwards, 
usually divide the tiers of pic- > 
tures horizontally and form the 
top and bottom boundaries of 
the ^adOv In the case I of a 
church, the end walls usually 
have figures to a 1 larger scale. 
irer the chancel arch there was 


generally a large painting of the “ Doom ” or Last Judgment. 
One of the commonest subjects is a colossal figure of St Chris- 
topher (fig. 10) usually on the nave wall opposite the principal 



entrance— selected because.the sight of a picture of this saint 
was supposed; to bring good; luck for the rest of the day. . Figures 
were also, often painted on the jambs of , the windows and 011 the 
piers and soffit of the arches, especially that opening into the 
efiancei.;,;.. .• >• . .... - f . ; . . 

-The; little Norman church at Kempley in , Gloucestershire (date 
about .nop) has perhaps the best-preserved specimen of the com- 
plete early decoration of a chancel. 1 The , north and south , wail 4 
are occupied by figures of the twelve apostles in architectural 
niches, six on .each side. The east wall had single, figures of; saints 
at the- sides, pf the central window, and the stone barrel vault is 
cpyered with a representation of St. John’s apocalyptic vision— 
Christ in majesty surrounded by the evangelistic beasts, the seven, 
candlesticks arid other figures: The chancel arch itself and ■ the * 
jdrnbs and mouldings of the windows 1 have stiff geometrical designs/; 
and over the arch, towards the ^ navp,. is a large picture pf ; it fie, 
‘‘ Doom.”.. , Jihe whole scheme is very complete, np part of the 
internal plaster or stonework being undecorated with colour. 
Though the drawing is rude, the figures arid their dtapCry are' 
treated broadly and with dignity. Simple earth colours are used, 

g aihted in tempera on a, plain-' white ground, which , covers alike 
pth the , plaster of the rough walls and the smooth stpne of the 
arches and jambs. ’ ' 

; In, the 1 13th century thp -painters of England* reached; a high 
point of artistic power and technical skill, so that paintings were 
produced by native artists equal, if not superior , tp rthosq-pf 
the .same period anywhere on the Continent. - central 
paintings on the. walls of , the chapter-house and, . pn t the actable J 
of the high altar of West punster Abbey are not surpassed, by 

^ 1 See Archaeologidi Vol. xlvi* (1880). 


any of the smaller works even of such men as Cimabue and Duccio 
di OBuoninsegiia, who were living When these Westminster 
paintings were executed. >■ Unhappily, partly : through the 
poverty and anarchy brought about by the French wars and 
the Wars of the Roses, the development of art in England made 
little progress after the beginning of the 14th century, and it 



Was not till a time when the renaissance of art in Italy had fallen 
into decay that its influence 1 reached the British shores. In 
the 15th century some beautiful work; somewhat affected by 
Flefnish influence, was* produced in England (fig. 11), chiefly 
in the for in of figures ! painted on the oak panels of chancel 1 
and chapel screens, especially in Norfolk idnd Suffolk; but these; 
cannot be said to rival : the works of t the Van Eycks and other 
painters of that time in Flanders. To return to the 13th- 
century, the culminating period of English ajrt 1 in painting rind 
sculp tuie, much was owed to Henry III.’s love for and patronage, 
of the fine ; arts ; he employed a large number of painters to 
decorate his various castles and palaces, especially the palace of 
Westminster, ;one large hall of which was known as the “ painted 
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chamber- witHwhieKqi& 

. were edited. f -Afrer the the “ 

was- Uw 4 i pa^Iof lwaHs) and the che#3n^l>and 

other* stiff: patterns for the borders were)replaced by piore flowing 
designs. The character 6! the painted figures became /lesfc 
monumental in styles greater freedom of drawing and treatment 
was adopted, and- they rcease to recall the ^ardhiaic majesty arid 
gmndenr of *thes Byzantine mosaics. L ^ r ^ ; 

v : It: ! mf-y be rioted; that during the 14th century walFspaces 
unoccupied by figure-subjects were ' ofteri covered by graceful 
I flowing patterns, drawn with ‘ great 
freedom and rather avoiding geo^ 
metrical repetition. j Fig, 14 >7 from 
{ the church of Stanley St Leonard’s, 
GloueeStemhire, is/ri good character- 
istic specimen of 14th-century decora- 
tion; it is on the walls of the chancel, 
filling up the spaces between ; the 
painted figures; the flowers are. blue, 
and the lines red on ; a white groundi 
-In i some cases the motive 1 * of the 
y?k 1 t *,! ‘■' 1 - OrX*&r design - is • taken - from encaustic tiles; 

• -j iFw' at Bengeo Ghtir<ih, Herts, where 

SVallftting. ‘ thfe wall is divided i^to squares, each 
t;i,' Lh . ;.v, ,;j r! - ; containing an heraldic lion, This 

imitative notion- occurs during all periods— masonry, hanging 
curtains, tiles- and architectural, features such ^ as niches arid 
canopies being very frequently represented, though always 
in a simple decorative fashion with -,i nno attempt > at ‘ actual 
deceptionn-mot probably frdm any fixedpririciple that shams 
wereWrong, .1 but * because the- good taste of the- i medieval 
painters taught< them that flat unrealistic treatment gave 
the best and most decorative effect. Thu& in the; t^th and 
16th centuries the 1 commonest forms of unpictorial wall- 
decoration were various patterns taken from, the beautiful 
damasks and -cut velvets of Sicily, Florence, Genoa and other 
places in Italy, some fotm of the ^ pine-apple ” or- rather ^iartU 
choke pattern being the favourite (fig. 13-)* a design Which, 




WalhPainHhg^if^I^ ehureheb and dbmesti'e 
btrili^^^ttSfe^he lustfali subjects represerited bn the ^ waffs were 
specially! sdected >for their moral and religious teaching; either 
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f&ntiUy frbfil d feeiibese 
- or Florentine velvet design. 
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textiles, pririted Stuffs , arid' i wM-p&^erS ! #itli bqt little chrin^e 
down to the present century— a remarkable inStahfcebf survival 
in ; design. Fig. 14 is a specimen ofisth-Century. English decora- 
tive Ipaintirig] copied from a 14th-century Sicilian silk damask 
Dialers, pdwderings 1 With flbwers, sacred ; *. arid 

sprays { qf blqsspmi ’• usefii uio drri^mfeut large 

surfaces iri a simple way.* Many of these arelextremrily beautiful 

(fig. 15). ■ :: --■ '•‘ 5, r 
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Fig. i 4.-bi5th-cehtury Wall-Painting, the design copied from 
■ - a f 3th-century Sicilian silk damask, 

stories from the Bible and Apocrypha, or from the lives of saints, 
or, lastly, symbolical representations setting forth some important 
theological truth, such as figures of virtues arid vices, or tfie Scala 



by Barite in his Commediw. A fine example of this subject exists 
oriHthe walls of Chaldon church, Surrey. 1 In the selection qf SairitS 
for paintings in England, " ‘ 

those of English origin are , " 
naturally most frequently 
represented, and different 
districts had certain local 
favourites; 1 St Thomas of 
Canterbury was one of the 
most widely popular; but 
few examples now remain, 
dwing to Henry, VIII.’s 
special dislike to this saint 
arid 1 the strict* orders that 
Wefd ( i^su r edT'or all pictures 

df him id' b^l destroyed. J 
F St a siniilar; reason most 
paintings df ; ’Saintly popes 
were obliterated. 

[Methods $ Execution^ ; 

Though Eraclius, who , 
probably Wrote befrirebhe ? I 
fdth dentUry, ;meritio^s B 
the li 4 e of art oil-medium, 
yet till about the 13th I 
century murril paintings 1 

apperir to have been exe- .. . . jv . pi 

cuted in the most, sithple Fig. i 5.-— Powderings used in fstli- 
Way l iri tempera mainly century Wall-Painting. 

With earth colours applied f 1 ; . f , ^ 

ori dry stucco; even when a smooth stone surtace was. to b,e 
painted a thin coat of whitening or fine gesso was : laid as at 
' In the 13th century, arid perhaps earlier, oil was Cpm- 
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psed , arid so largely extended the , application of oil-painting. 
Before their tirrie it seems to haVe been the . custom to dry wall- 
paintings labondrisiy by the use of charcoal braziers, if they 
m a position ! where the sun could not shine upon them. ; Th 


were 
is is 


CdlUttions Of Surrey Archaeol. Soc. vbl. v. pt. ii. (1871). 
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specially Recorded in the Valuable! series of accounts for the expenses 
of wall-paintings in the royal palace? of Westminster during r the 
reign of Henry III., printed in Vetusta monumenta, vol. vi. (1842). 
All the. used, ii^gluding^fharcpal. to dry ? .th§ ; paintings and 
the toges paid tp the artists, are given. The, m^eriUls ;n^eiitioned 
are plumbum album .et rubeum\ viridus, verfiijnb, H ;$^p^f{ocre } 
azurq? aurum'l argertlum, collie, oleum , vernix : , , , ^ ^ 

T\^o foreign painters were employed — -Peter of Spain^nd William 
of FlOfence-^-at sixpence a day, but the English painters seem to 



Fig. 16. — Pattern in Stamped and Moulded Piaster, decorated with 
gilding and transparent colours ; 15th-century work. ■ , 


h^ve done most of; the work, and received higher pay. William, 
an English monk in the adjoining Benedictine abbey of West- 
minster, received two shillings a day. Waiter of Durham and 
various members of the Otho family, royal goldsmiths and mpneyers, 
worked for many years on the adornment of Henry 1 1 1. *s palace 
and; were well paid for .their skill'. Some fragments of paintings 
from the royal chapel ’ of St Stephen are now in the British 
MusCuniV,; They are delicate and carefully painted subjects from 
the OldTest ament, in rich colours, each with explanatory inscrip : 
tibn underneath. A The scale . is small; the figures being scarcely 
al^ijOpt^highA Their 'method of execution is curious.. Fifst the 
sihopth stone wall was covered with a" coat of red, painted; in oil, 
jfepbafcly to k^ep back the damp; on that a thin skin of fine gesso 
fftiicco), \ has been applied, and the outlines, of the figures marked 
wgPh a .point-; '-the.- whole^ of the background, crowns, borders of 
dfefes, and other ornamental parts have then been .modelled and 
Jllhped with very minu£o, patterns in slight relief, impressed on 
the; surface olthe gesso while it was yet soft. The figures have then 
^hVp§int§<K w, ^Pparentiy in tempera, gold leaf; has been applied 
tdithe stafnped reliefs, and the whole has been covered with an oil 
varnish. It is difficult to Realize the labour required to cover large 
Hails;* such as the above chapel and the “ painted chamber,” , the 
ldtter about 83 ft. by 27 ft., with this style of decoration. _ 

^dn>many cases the grounds wOre. entirely, covered with. shining 
mbtal leaf, over which the paintings were executed ; those, parts j 
such as the draperies, where the metallic lustre was wanted, were 
paihfed' in oil with tfafteparerit colour^ while the. flesh was paipted 
In Opaquc tempera^ 'The effect of the. bright metal shining through 
t|te rich colouring ,is magnificent. This minuteness of much; of the 
rriedieval wall-decoration is; remarkable, barge wall-surfaces, and 
itftricate-MQUldings were .often completely covered by elaborate 
gessp patterns in relief of. almost microscopic delicacy, (fig. 16), 
The cost of stamps, for this is among the items in the, Westminster 
accounts. These patterns when set and dry were , further adorned 
with gold and colours. , So also with ,t§e architectural painting; 
the artist was hot content simply to pick out the various members 
of , tfie mouldings in different colours, but he also frequently covered 
each . bead pr . fillet with painted flowers arid bther pattern^ ; as 
delicate, as those in an . illuminated MS.— -sq minute and,. highly- 
finished .th^t they are atmost invisible at d little' distance, but yet 
add greatly to the general richness of effect. All, this is, neglected 
iq modern reproductions of medieval painting, in which both 
touch arid colour ate coarse and harsh— Caricatures of the old 
work, such as disfigure the Sainte Chapelle in Paris, and many 
cathedrals in France, Germany and England. Gold was never 
used in large quantities without the ground on which it was laid 


being broken ' up by/ some I such 1 deliriate*. reliefs as^thrit shown in 
fig. t ifi, so its effect . was never, dazzling. r (W. Mqi; : J;. H. M.) * 

Mural painting in England fell into disuse in‘ the 1 6th century; 
until .attempts i to revive it /were madri ini the xqth century. 
For domestic purposes wood panelling; t stamped* ; leather; and 
tapestry : were chiefly used as wall-coverings, /■. In the reign of 
Henry VIII., prhbably in part through /Hblbein’s I influence, a 
rather coarse tempera wall-painting,/ German in style, appears 
to. have -been common A A goad example of arabesque: painting 
of this period in black and white, rudely though; boldly; drawn 
and Holbeinesquein character, was discovered in i88r behind the 
panelling in one of the canons’ houses at Westminster.' Other 
examples exist at Haddon Hall (Derbyshire) and elsewb^ek % 

Many efforts have been made in England id •.r^viye /fresco 
painting. The Houses of Parliament bear witness, tp this, 4llo 
principal works there being those of William pyCe arid DanieJ 
Maclise; That of G. F; Watts, whose easel work also is; generally 
distinguished by its mural feeling, is - full ’of seribqspurjDO&e and 
digrii ty of conception . “ B uono fresco; ’ • (the paintingln Uerripera 
upon a freshly laid ground of plasthm wt||^ we£)'^ ^ ^^0^ 
or Gambier-rParry « method (the painting with a" spirit medium 
upon a specially prepared plaster or canvas ground 2 ), and “water- 
glass ” painting (wherein the method;, is similar to ^atpp-'colppr 
painting on a prepared plastered wall; the paintingwhen; finished 
being covered with a chemical solution which hardens and 
protects the surface), have all been tried. Other • processes are 
also in* the experimental stage,: such as that known as .Keim’sy 
which has been successfully tried • by Mrs Merritt in a serie& iof 
mural paintings . in«* a church , at ^GMlwortlu :*■ Unless, {however, 
some means can be found; of - enabling the actual > painted; 1 wall 
to -resist the natural dampness of the English climate, it does not 
seem likely that true fresco painting can ever be naturalized ; in; 
Great Britain. Of two of the few modern artists entrusted- 
with important mural work in England, Ford Madox Brown 
arid Frederick J. Shields, the former distinguished especially for 
his fine series of mural paintings in the Manchester town-hall, in 
the later paintings there adopted the modern method of painting 
the: design upon canvas in flat oil colour,; using a> wax medium,, 
and afterwards affixing the canvas tqth.e wall by' means. ; qf;pvhite 

Mr 

Shields has painted the panels of his "Scheme of mumldecor ation 
in the chapel bf the Ascension at ^aysWatfl,' LpMoii, also 
upon canvas inoil^ and has adopted' the imethod bf : fixirig them 
to slabs of sjrite facirig the wriji/so as to avoi^the{jfis^:^| "lamp 
from t the wrall „ ltlself . Friezes; and, frieze panels or' ceilings in 
pri va t e houses usuajfl^^ moiland affixed 

to the wall pt inserted upon their strainers," like pictures" in a 
frame. (Walter Gran^ has used. fibrous plaster panels, painting in 
ordinary oil colour^with turpentine as a mqditirri , as v .in:;Eedcross 

painted in.t^mpefa or* of ium, 

according. to the practice birjthe^ariy^ahan' ;^iriter^^af the 
directions ' of Ceriniriq A Tjpure lurriihoUs buriHty of 

colour is produc^d^,iy& uV; mprf^ decoration aftdl also 

durable^’ especially, under varmshf ';;^ 

MUHANO (anc. Afam$riun&) f ari'^l|hd,in- the;^ebe 0 a^l|goon 
about 1 nbrthApf ^ fh circumference , 

and a large part, of fs it is occupied ti^gardens. 'Ib^^talried 5436 

than 

it is at present, its inhabitants numbering .30,009. _ I( was a 
favourite resort of the Venetian nobility before they began to 
build } their villas, on the mainland ; apd •, ip v the .15th ririd - ; idtjh. 
qenturies its gardens and , casinos, of which some traces remain, 
were famous. It was; here) that the literary clubs of ; the Vigifanth 
the Studiosi and^t^ Pri 0 used to, meet. , , i -.h : . ■ S 

t Shakespeare; Henry I V , , Part . 1 1 , act 11 . sc. i : “ F&lstaff^ And 
for . thy ; walls, a pretty slight drollery f or the story of; the. prodigal/ 
of, the German hunting; in waterwoffc, is. worth a thousand of, these 
bed-harigirigs arid these fly-bitteri tapestries.” > ‘ * 

2 It vras in this niethod that th6 luriritt^s by Ibrd Leighton at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum were painted on the plaster wall. The 
same painter produced a fresco at Lyndhurst Church, Hant^; , i ! 
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ri.The i town ? mkin : o&nai,! whe*ei the 

tMal curl ent >lruxiS with ^eat; ‘force, l and upon several smaller, 
one&i ) The>catdiedraL rSu Douat%; is a fine basjlici, of the 1 2thi 
qent&rp )lTheipaveuaenib4of lira) is. as richly inlaid as that of 
J^MatrVs^todRth<e;imo8aies^o| th.e/tritane are. remarkable. ; The ; 
exterior of the tribune is beautiful,; and has been, successfully, 
restored, j I i The church of §ti Reter the Martyr (1509). contains a 
fine picture by Gentile Bellini and , other works, and S . Maria degli 
Angeli] ateo contains several interesting pictures. Murano hasf 
frpm ^ancient times been celebrated for its glass manufactories. 
When/ ah<fc how the art was introduced is obscure, but there 
are notices of it as early as the rxith century; and in 1250/Ghristor; 
forp,) Briajni r attempted r the imitation, of , agate and/ chalcedony. : 
Erom, the Jlaboura of bis pupil Miotto sprang, that ; branch of 
the? glass trade wlnchois concerned with the imitation .pf gems,: 
In the-.* 5 th century -the first crystals were made, and in the; 
1 7 th the < various gradations L ,of coloured and iridescent glass 
were inyented, together with the : composition / called ; “ia ventiH 
rine/”;.tbe manufacture of. beads isnow a main branch of the 
trade*: 1 Thet art ; 'ok tho r glass-workers ■? was taken * under, the; 
protection, of the Goy^rnment;in 12:75, and regulated by a special 
code pf laws and privileges; two fairs were held annually, and 
the export of all materials; such as alum and sand, which enter 
. into the composition pf glass was absolutely forbidden. With 
the decay of Venice the .importance pf the Murano glass- works 
declined; : but A. Salviati ( i ; 8 16-1890) rediscovered many of the 
old, processes, and eight firms are engaged in the trade, the 
most renewed being the Venezia Murano Company * and Salviati, ; 
The municipal museum contains a collection of glass illustrating 
the history and progress of the art. , - 

The island of Murano was first peopled ; by the inhabitants 
oLAltinp. Tt? originally enjoyed independence under the rule 
pf its! tribunes; and judges *. and was- pnO of the twelve, confederate 
i^ands -of the lagoons. : In the 12th century the doge.. Vital 5 ' 
Micheli, II. incorporated Murano in Venice and attached it ; to 
the, Sestieretpf j S.; : Croce. • From that date it Was governed by 
a Venetian /nobleman with the title of podesta whose office) 
lasted sixteen months. Murano*. however, retained its original 
constitution of, a greater and a lesser council for, the transaction 
of municipal business, and also the right to coin gold and silver 
as well as its judicial - powers.- The; interests of the town ; 
werp watched at the ducal palace by a nuncio and a solicitor ; 
and^this v constitution remained ifi: force till the fall of the 
republics j,: , 

i See .Vefteziaje le, sue Lagune ; Paoletti, II Fiore di Venezia ; Bus- 
solin, Guida alle fabbriche vetrarie di Murano ; Romanin, Storia* 
dpeumentata di Vepezia y i.^i*< , 

, lflURAS, -a tribe of South-American Indians living on the > 
Amazon, from fffie Madeira to the Purus. Formerly a powerful 
people, they wete defeated by their ? neighbours the Mundrucus 
in ; i 783*, ? They are; now partly civilised. Each village has 
a chief .whose office is hereditary; but he has little power; The 
Mura^areampng the lowe^tiof alt Amazonian tribes.;.? •■/; . 

JOACHIM • (1,767^1815) , king of Naples, « younger 
son of an innkeeper at La BastiderFortuniere in the. department 
of ■Lot, Fiance^ Was born-on the; 25tht of March 1767J Destined: 
for the priesthood, he obtained a bursary at the college of Gabors, 
proceeding \ >af towards to ; the university of ‘ Toulouse, where 
he/ ! studied canon -law; pis vocation, however, was certainly 
not sacerdotal, and, after -dissipating .his; money hei enlisted in a 
qayalry: : regimcnt,;; :In <; 5789;he bad at¥medlhe rank of martchall 
(ks;log%,i t bytf:,M^^ dismissed the regiment for in-- 

subordination. After ' aperiod of idleness, he was enrolled, , 
through the good offices of: J. B. Cavaignac* : in the new Constitu-; ! 
tional GuardofTouis XVE*i (1 791)4 In<Paris heigained areputa-i 
tion for his .good looks, his swaggering attitude, and the violence 
qf his revolutionary sentiments^ Qn the 30th of May, 1792, the 
guard: haying been) disbanded, he) was appointed sublieutenant 
in the 2 1 st Chasseurs a cheval, with which regiment he served 
in the Ar|bfifie aridthe Pyrenees, obtaining in the latter campaign 

^ however, . 
and the proscription ■ Jacobins,/ with whom he had 


: conspicuously identified himself, he fell under suspicion and; 
j wg| recalled; from the front. * v - 
| • J^e turning : to; Paris ; (1795) , he made the acquaintance , of 1 
! Napoleon Bonaparte-, another young officer out of employment,; 
; who, soon : gained a complete ascendancy over his vain, ambitious 
! anduustable nature. On the 13th Vend6miaire* when Bonaparte, : 
: Commissi 9 ned >by Barras, beat down with , cannon the armed 
insurrection of the Paris sections against the Convention,* Murat 
| was his most active and courageous lieutenant, and was rewarded 
■ by the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 21st Chasseurs and the appoint- 
i rnent of first . aide de camp to General Bonaparte in Italy. In 
the first battles of the famous campaign of 1796 Murat so 
distinguished himself that he was chosen to carry the captured 
flags to Paris. He was promoted to be general of brigade, and 
returned to Italy in time to be of essential service to Bonaparte ( 
at Bassano,: Corona and Fort St ‘Giorgio, where he was wounded. 
He was then sent on a diplomatic mission to Genoa, but returned 
jin time to be present at Rivolii In the advance into Tirol in 
the . summer of j 797 he commanded the vanguard, and by his 
passage; of the Tagliamento hurried on the preliminaries of 
’Leobeii/ In x 798 he was for a short time- commandant at Rome, 
and ; then, accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt. At the battle 
of the Pyramids he led his first famous cavalry charge, and so 
distinguished ; himself in Syria that he was made general of 
idivisionJGctpbfer; 1799) . He returned to France with Bonaparte, > 
and . on the x8th Brumaire led into the orangery of Saint Cloud 
the r sixty - grenadiers whose appearance broke up the Council 
of .Five Hundred. After the success of the coup d’ttat he was 
made commandant of the consular guard, and on the 20th of , 
January 1800. he> married Caroline Bonaparte, youngest sister 
of the first; consul. He commanded the French cavalry at 
the, battle of Marengo, and was afterwards made governor in 
;the Cisalpine. Republic. As commander of the army of observa- 
tion in Tuscany he forced the Neapolitans to evacuate the Papal 
States and to accept the treaty of Florence (March 28, 1801). 
In January 1804 he was given the post of governor of Paris, 
and/in this, capacity appointed the military commission by which 
the due d’Enghien was tried and shot (March 20) ; in May he was 
made marshal of the empire; in February 1805 he was made 
grand admiral, , with the title of prince, and invested with the 
grand eagle f of the Legion of Honour. He commanded the 
cavalry of the Grand Army in the German campaign of - 1805, 
and was sc conspicuous at Austerlitz that Napoleon made him 
grand duke of Berg and Cleves (March 15, 1806). He com- 
Imanded the cavalry at Jena, Eylau, and Friedland, and in 
1808 was . made general-in-chief of the French armies in Spain. 
He entered Madrid on the 25th of March, , afid on the 2nd of 
: May suppressed an insurrection in the city. He did much to 
prepare the events which ended in the abdication of Charles IV. . 
land Ferdinand VIE at. Bayonne; but the hopes he had cherished 
of /himself . receiving the crown of Spain were disappointed. • , On 
the ist of August, however, he was appointed by Napoleon to 
| the, throne of Naples, vacated by the transference of Joseph 
Bonaparte to Spain. 

I King Joachim Napoleon, as he styled himself* entered Naples 
in September, his handsome presence and open manner gaining 
him instantaneous popularity. Almost his first act as king 
was to attack; Capri, which he wrested from the British; but, 
this done, he returned to Naples and devoted himself to establish- 
ing his kingship according to, his ideas, a characteristic blend 
of; the vulgarity of a. parvenu with the essential principles of 
the Revolution. He dazzled the lazzaroni with the extravagant 
splendour of his costumes; he set up a sumptuous court, created 
a new' nobility, nominated marshals. With an eye to the over- 
throw of his legitimate rival in Sicily, he organized a large army 
and even a fleet; but he also swept away the last relics of the 
effete feudal system and took efficient measures for suppressing- 
brigandage. From the first his relations with Napoleon were 
strained. The emperor upbraided ; him sarcastically for his 
“ monkey tricks ” (singeries)\ Murat ascribed to the deliberate- 
ill-will of the French generals who served with him, and even W 
Napoleon* the failure of his attack on Sicily in 1810. He resented 






hiis subordination to the* emperor; and Oarly began hfe poso as an 
Italian king by demanding the withdrawal Of the French tfoops 
fi*om Naples and naturalization as Neapolitans of all Frenchnien 
in the service of the State (i8r»i^ NaipbleOri, of course, met this 
demand with a curt refusal. A breach between the brothers- 
in-law was only averted by the Russian campaign of 1812 and* 
Napoleon’s invitation to Murat to take command of the -cavalry 
in the Grand Army; This was a call which appealed to all 
his strongest military instincts, and he obeyed it. * During the 
disastrous retreat he showed his usual headstrong courage; but 
in the middle of December he suddenly threw up his command 
and returned to Naples. The reason of this was the suspicion, 
which had been growing on him for two years past, that Napoleon 
Was preparing for him the fate of the king of Holland, and that 
his own wife, Queen Caroline, Was plotting with the emperor 
for his dethronement. To Marshal Davout, Who pointed out to 
him that he was only king of Naples “ by grace of the emperor' 
and the blood of Frenchmen,” he replied that he was king of : 
Naples as the emperor of Austria was emperor of Austria, arid 
that he could do as he liked. He was, in fact, already dre&mirig : 
of exchanging his position of a vassal king of the French Empire 
for that of a national Italian king. In the erithusiastic reception 
that awaited him on his return to Naples bn the 4th of February 
there was nothing to dispel these 1 illusions. All the Italian 
parties flocked round hirri, flattering and cajoling him : the 
patriots, because he seemed to them loyal and glorious enough 
tb assume the task of Italian unification; the partisans of the dis- 
possessed princes, because they looked upon him as a convenient 
instrument and as simple enough to be made an easy dupe. 

From this moment dates the importance of Murat in the 
history of Europe during the next few' years. He at once, 
without 1 consulting his minister of foreign affairs, despatched 
Prince Cariati on a confidential mission to Vienna; if Austria 
would secure the renunciation of his rights by King Ferdinand 
and guarantee the possession of the kingdom of Naples to himself, 
he would place his army at her disposal and give up his claims 
to Sicily. Austria herself, however, had 1 not as yet broken 
definitively with Napoleon, and before she openly joined the 
Grand Alliance, after the illusory congress of Prague, many 
things had happened to make Murat change his mind. He was 
offended by Napoleon’s bitter letters and by tales of his slighting 1 
comments on himself; he WaS alarmed by the emperor’s scarcely 
veiled threats; but after all he was a child of the Revolution 
and a born soldier, with all the soldier’s instinct of loyalty to 
a great leader* and he grasped eagerly at any excuse for believing , 
that Napoleon;, in the event of victory, would maintain him 
on his throne. Then came the emperor’s advance into Germany,- 
supported as yet ' by' his allies of the Rhenish Confederation. 
On the fatal field of Leipzig Murat once more fought on Napo- 
leon’s side, leading the French squadrons with all his old valour 
and dash. But this crowning ; catastrophe was too much for 
his : wavering faith. On the evening of the 16th of October^ 
the first day of the battle, Metternich found means to open a 5 
separate negotiation with him: Great Britain and Austria- 
would, in the event of Murat’s withdrawal from Napoleon’s 
army and refusal to send reinforcements to the viceroy of Italy, 
secure the cession to him of Naples by King Ferdinand, guarantee 
him in its possession, and obtain for : him further advantages 
in Italy. To accept the Austrian advances seemed now his 
only* chance of continuing to be a king; At Erfurt he asked 
and obtained the emperor’s leave to return to Naples; “ our 
adieux,” he said, “ were not over-cordial.” 

He reached Naples < on the 4th of November and at once 
informed the Austrian envoy of his wish to join the Allies, 
suggesting that the Papal States, with the exception of Rome 
and the surrounding: district, should bo made over to him as 
his reward. On the 31st of December Count Neipperg, after- 
wards the lover of the empress Marie Louise, arrived at Naples * 
with powers to treat. The 5 result was the signature, oil the 1 1 th 
of January 1814, of a treaty by which Austria guaranteed to 
Murat the throne of Naples: and promised her good offices to 
secure the assent of the other Allies. Secret additional articles 


stipulated that Austria would 5 use her good bfi&es to secure the 
renunciation by Ferdinand of his* rights to Naples, in return* 
i for an indemnity to hasten the conclusion of peace between 
Naples * and Great * Britain, and to augment the r Neapolitan 
kingdom by territory embracing 400,000 souls at the expense 
| of the states of the Church. 

The project of the treaty having been communicated to 
Castlereagh, he replied by expressing the willingness of the 
British government to conclude an armistice with “ the person 
exercising the government of Naples ” (Jan. 22), and this was 
accordingly signed on the- 3rd of February by Bentinck. It 
was clear that Great Britain had no intention of ultimately 
! recognizing Murat’s right to reign. As for Austria, she would 
be certain that Murat’s oWn folly would, sooner or later, give 
her an opportunity for repudiating her engagements. For the 
present the Neapolitan alliance would be invaluable to the Allies: 
for the purpose of putting an end to the French dominion in 
Italy. The plot was all but spoilt by the prince royal of Sicily, 

; who in an order of the day announced to his soldiers that their 
legitimate sovereign had not - renounced his rights to the throne 
of Naples (Feb. 20); from the Austrian point of view it was 1 
compromised by a proclamation issued by Bentinck at Leghorn 
on the 14th of March, in Which he called on the Italians to rise 
in support of the “ great cause of their fatherland.” From 
Dijon Castlereagh promptly wrote to Bentinck (April 3) to say 
that the proclamation of the prince of Sicily must be disavowed, 
and that if King Ferdinand did not behave properly Great 
Britain Would recognize Murat’s title. A letter from Metternich 1 
to Marshal Bellegarde, of the same place and date, insisted 
(that Bentinck’s operations must be altered; the last thing that 
Austria desired was an Italian national rising. 

It was, indeed, by this time clear to the allied powers that 
Murat’s ambition had o’erleaped the bounds set for them. 

Murat, a true son of the Revolution, ” wrote Metternich, 
in the same letter, “ did not hesitate to form projects of con- 
quest when all his care should have been limited to simple 
calculations as to how to preserve his throne. . . . He dreamed 
of a partition of Italy between him and us. . . . When we refused 
to annex all Italy north of the Po, he saw that his calculations 
were wrong, but refused to abandon his ambitions. His attitude 
is most suspicious.” “ Press the restoration of the grand-duke 
in Tuscany,”' wrote Castlereagh to Bentinck; “ this is the true 
touchstone of Murat’s intentions. We must not suffer him to 
carry out his plan of extended dominion; but neither must 
we break with him and so abandon Austria to his augmented 
j intrigues.” ■ ; ; % . - ''- ;J * **•' 

Meanwhile, Murat had formally broken with Napoleon, and 
on the 1 6th of January the French envoy quitted Naples. But 
the treason by which he hoped to save his throne was to makfi 
its loss inevitable. He had betrayed Napoleon, only to be made 
the> cat’s-paw of the Allies. Great Britain, even when con- 
descending to negotiate With him, had never recognized his 
title; she could afford to humour ^Austria- by holding out hopes of 
ultimate recognition, in order to detach him from Napoleon ; for 
Austria alone of the Allies was committed to him; and Castle- 
reagh well knew that, when occasion should arise, her obliga- 
tions would not be suffered to hamper her interests. ' With 1 the 1 
downfall of Napoleon Murat’s defection had served its turn ; ; 
moreover, his equivocal conduct during the campaign in Italy 4 ' 
had blunted * the edge of whatever gratitude the powers may 
have been disposed to feel ; ! his ambition to* finite all Italy south * 
of the Po under his crown was manifest, and the statesmen 
responsible for the re-establishriient of European order were 
little likely to do violence to their legitimist principles in order 
to maintain, on his throne < a revolutionary sovereign who was ? 
proving himself so potent a centre of national unrest. 

At the very opening of the congress of Vienna Talleyrand, 
with astounding effrontery, affected not to know “ the nian ” 

1 He had contributed to the defeats of the viceroy Prince, Eugene; 
in January and February 1814, bfit did not show any eagerness to 
press his victories to the ! advantage of theAIlies, contenting himself 
Withi occupying the principality of BetiOVento. - v * ■ ‘ 
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who Tiad been casually referred to as “ the king of Naples ” 
and he made it the prime object of his policy in the weeks that 
followed to secure the repudiation by the powers of Murat’s 
title* and the restoration of the Bourbon king. The powers, 
indeed, were very ready to accept at least the principle of this 
policy. “ Great Britain,” wrote Castlereagh to Lord Liverpool 
on the 3rd of September from Geneva, “ has no objection, but 
the reverse, to the restoration of the Bourbons in Naples.” 1 
Prussia saw in Murat the protector of the malcontents in Italy. 2 
Alexander I. of Russia had no sympathy for any champion of 
Liberalism in Italy save himself. Austria confessed “ sub 
sigillo ” that she shared “ His Most Christian Majesty’s views 
as to the restoration of ancient dynasties.” 3 The main difficul- 
ties in the way were Austria’s treaty obligations and the means 
by which the desired result was to be obtained; 

Talleyrand knew well that Austria, in the long run, would 
break faith with Murat and prefer a docile Bourbon on the throne, 
of Naples to this incalculable child of the Revolution; /but he 
had his private reasons for desiring to “ score off ” Metternich, 
the continuance of whose quasidiplomatic liaison with Caroline 
Murat he rightly suspected. He proposed boldly that- sinte 
Austria, in view of the treaty of Jan. 11, 1814, was naturally 
reluctant to Undertake the task, the restored Bourbon king 
of; Prance should be empowered to restore the Bourbon king of 
Naples by French arms, thus reviving once more the ancient 
Habsburg-Bourbon rivalry for dominion in Italy. 4 » /: 

Metternich, with characteristic skill, took advantage of this 
situation at once to checkmate France and to disembarrass 
Austria of its obligations to Murat. While secretly assuring 
Louis XVIII., through his confidant Blacas, that Austria was 
in favour of a Bourbon restoration in Naples, he formally 
intimated to Talleyrand that a French invasion of Italian soil 
would mean war with Austria. 5 To Murat, who had appealed 
to the treaty of 1814, and demanded a passage northward for 
the troops destined to oppose those of Louis XVIII., he explained 
that Austria, by her ultimatum to France, had already done all 
that was necessary, that any movement of the Neapolitan 
troops outside Naples would be a useless breach of the peace 
of Italy, and that it would be regarded as an attack on Austria 
and a rupture of the alliance. Murat’s suspicions of Austrian 
sincerity were now confirmed; 6 he realized that there was no 
question now of his obtaining any extension of territory at the 
expense of the states of the Church, and that in the Italy as 
reconstructed at Vienna his own position would be intolerable. 
Thus the very motives which had led him to betray Napoleon 
now led him to break with Austria. He would secure his throne 
by proclaiming the cause of united Italy, chasing the Austrians 

1 F.p. Vienna Congress, vii. 

2 Mem. of Hardenberg, F.O. Cong. Pruss. Arch. 20. Aug. 14- 

June 15. ■ " 

^Metternich to Bombelles. Jan. 13, 1815, enclosed in Castle- 
reagh to Liverpool of Jan. 25. F.O. Congr. Vienna, xi. 

, 4 Sorel, viii. 411 seq,. 

6 Cf. a ^ most secret ” communication to be made to M, de Blacas 

(in Metternich to Bbmoelles, Vienna, Jan. 13 , 1S15). Murat ‘s 
aggressive attitude, and the unrest in Italy, are largely due to the 

threatening attitude of France. . . . H.I.M. is not prepared to 

r ^k,a rising of jtely under “ the national flag.” How will France 
coerce Naples? By sending an army into Italy across our states, 
which would thus become infected with revolutionary views? . , 
The emperor could not allow such an expedition. When Italy is 
settled-TT-and we will not .allow Murats. to keep the Marches . ; i 
he will lose prestige, and then . . . will be the time for Austria to 
give effect to the views which, all the time, she shares with His 

Most Christian Majesty.” (In Castlereagh to Liverpool, “ private,” 
Jan. 25, 1815. F.O. Vienna Congr. xi.) 

f 6 That they were fully justified is clear from the following ex- 
tract from a letter of Metternich to Bombelles at Paris (dated 
Vienna, Jan. 13, 1815). “ Whether Joachim or a Bourbon reigns 
at Naples is for us a very subordinate question. . . . When Europe 
is established on solid foundations the fate of Joachim will no longer 
be problematical, but do not let us risk destroying Austria and 
Franco and Europe, in order to solve this question at the worst 
moment it would be put on the tapis. . . . This is hp business of 
the Congress* but let the Bourboh Powers declare that they 'maintain 
their claims J” (I n Castlereagh *s private letter to Lord Liverpool, 
Jam IS, F.Q. Vienna pprtgr. xi.) - 


from thepeminsula, and establishing himself as a national 
' king.^ - '•{' - , <v : . , > ;• 

To contemporary observers in the best position to judge 
the enterprise seemed by no means hopeless. Lord William 
Bentinck, the commander of the English forces in Italy, wrote 
to Castlereagh 7 that, “ having seen more of Italy,” he doubted 
whether the whole force of Austria would be able to expel Murat ; 
“ he has said clearly that he will raise the whole of Italy; and 
there is not a doubt that under the standard of Italian indepen- 
dence the whole of Italy will rally.” This feeling, continued 
Bentinck, was due to the foolish - and illiberal conduct of the 
restored sovereigns; the inhabitants of the states occupied by 
the Austrian troops were “ discontented to a man ”; even in Tus- 
cany “ the same feeling and desire ” Universally prevailed. All 
the provinces, moreover, were full of unemployed officers and ' 
soldiers who, in spite of Murat’s treason, would rally to his 
standard, especially as he would certainly first put himself into 
communication with Napoleon in Elba; while, so far as Bentinck 
could hear of the disposition of the French army, it would be 
“ dangerous to assemble it anywhere or for any purpose:” The 
j urgency bf the danger was, then, fully realized by the powers 
even before Napbleon’s return from Elba; for they were well 
aware of Murat’s correspondence with him. On the first mews 
of Napoleon’s landing in France, the British government wrote 
;to Wellington 8 * that this event together with “ the proofs of 
i Murat’s treachery ” had removed “ all remaining scruples ” on 
their part, and that they Were now “ prepared to enter into a 
concert for his removal,’’ adding that Murat should, in the event 
of his resigning peaceably, receive ^ a pension and all considera- 
tion.” The rapid triumph of Napoleon, however, altered this 
tone. “ Bonaparte’s successes have altered the situation,” Wrote 
Castlereagh to Wellington on the 24th, adding that Great Britain 
would enter into a treaty with Murat, if he would give guarantees 
“ by a certain redistribution of his forces ” and the like, and 
that in spite of Napoleon’s success he would be “ true to Europe.” 
In a private letter enclosed Castlereagh suggested that Murat 
might send ait auxiliary force to France, where “ his personal 
presence would be unseemly.” 9 1 

Clearly, had King Joachim played his cards well he had the 
game in his hands. But it was not in his nature to play them 
well. He should haVe made the most of the chastened temper 
of the Allies, either to secure favourable terms from them, or 
to hold them in play until Napoleon was ready to take the field. 
But his head had been turned by the flatteries of the “ patriots 
he believed that all Italy would rally to his cause, and that alone 
he Would be able to drive the “ Germans ” over the Alps, find 
;thus, as king of united Italy, be in a position to treat on equal 
terms With Napoleon, should he prove victorious; and he 
determined to strike without delay. On the 23rd the news 
reached Metternich at Vienna that the Neapolitan troops were 
on the march to the frontier. The Allies at once decided to 
commission Austria to deal with Murat; in ‘the event of whose 
defeat, F erdinaiid IV. was to be restored to Naples, on promising 
a general amnesty and giving guarantees for a “ reasonable ” 
system, of government. 10 

Meanwhile, in Naples itself there were signs enough that 
Murat’s popularity had disappeared. In Calabria the indiscrimi- 
nate severity of General Manhes in suppressing brigandage had ! 

| made the government hated; in the capital the general dis- 
affection had led tp rigorous policing, while conscripts had to 
be dragged in chains to join their regiments. 11 In these circum- 
stances an outburst of national enthusiasm for King Joachim 
was hardly to be expected; and the campaign iri effect proved a 
complete fiasco. Rome and Bologna were, indeed, occupied with- 
out serious opposition ; but on the 12th of April Murat’s forces 
received a check from the advancing Austrians at Ferrara and 
on the 2nd of May were completely routed at Toleiitiiio. The 

7 Letter dated Florence, Jah. 7, 1815. F.O, Vienna Congr. xi. 

8 F.O. Vienna Congr. xii., Draft to Wellington dated March 12. 

9 F.O. Vienna Congr. xii. 

10 Ibid. Wellington to Castlereagh, Vienna, March 25. 

u F.O.' Cong* xi. ; Munster to Castlereagh, Naples j jan. 22. 
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Austrians advanced on Naples; -when Ferdinand TV. was duly 
restored, while Queen Caroline and her children were deported to 
Trieste.,- • ; • . 

Murat hirn$elf escaped to France, where his offer of service 
was contemptuously refused: by Napoleon. He hid for a 
While near Toulon, with a price upon his head; then, after 
Waterloo, refusing an asylum in England;: he set out for Corsica 
(August). Here he was joined; by a few rash spirits who urged 
him to attempt to recover his kingdom: Though Metternich 
offered to allow ; him to join his wife at Trieste and to secure 
him a dignified position and a pension, he preferred to risk 
all ion a: final throw for power. On; the 28th of September he 
sailed for Calabria with a flotilla of six vessels, carrying some 
250 armed men. Four of his ships were scattered by a storm; 
one deserted him at the last moment, , and on the 8th of October 
he landed at Pizzo with only 30 companions. Of the popular 
enthusiasm for his cause which he had been, led to expect there 
was Jess, than no sign,, and after a short and unequal contest he 
was taken prisoner by a captain named Trenta-Capilli, whose 
brother had been executed by General Manhes. He was im- 
prisoned in the fort of Pizzo, and on the 13th of October 1815 
was tried by court-martial, under a law of his own, for disturbing 
the public peace, and was sentenced to be shot in half an hour. 
After writing a touching letter of farewell to his wife and children, 
he bravely met his fate, and was buried at Pizzo. 

i Though much good may be said of Murat as a king sincerely 
anxious for the welfare of his adopted country, his most abiding 
title to fame is that of the most dashing cavalry leader of the 
age: , ; As , a man he was rash, hot-tempered and impetuously 
brave; he was adored by his troopers who followed their 
idol> the “ golden eagle,” into the most terrible fire and against 
the most terrible odds, Napoleon lived to regret his refusal - 
to accept his services, during the Hundred Days, declaring that 
Murat’s presence at Waterloo would have given more con- 
centrated power to the cavalry charges and might possibly have 
changed defeat into victory. 

By his wife Maria Annunciata Carolina Murat had two sons. 
The elder, Napoleon Achille Murat (1801-T1847), during his 
father’s reign prince royal of the, Two; Sicilies, emigrated about 
18,21; to America, and settled near Tallahassee, Florida, where 
in 1826-1838 he was postmaster. In 1826 he married a 
great-niece of Washington. He published Lettres (Tun citoyen 
des, J&tats- Unis d un dejses amis d' Europe (Paris, 1830); Esquisse 
morale et politique des Etats- Unis (ibid. 1832);, and Exposition des 
prificipes du gouvernement republicain, tel qu’il a ete perfectionne en 
Amtrique (ibid. 1833) . He died in Florida on the 1 5th of April 
1847. • ... . 

, The , second son, Napoleon Lucien Charles Murat (1803- 
1878), who was created prince of Ponte Corvo in 1813, lived 
with his mother in Austria after 1815, and in 1824 started to 
jpin his brother in America, but was shipwrecked on the coast 
of Spain and held for a while a prisoner. Arriving in 1825, 
two yearn later he married in Baltimore a rich American, 
Georgina Frazer (d. 1879) ; but her fortune was lost, and for : 
some years his wife supported herself and him by keeping a 
girls’ school. After several abortive attempts to return to 
France, the revolution of 1848 at last gave him his opportunity. 
He was elected a member of the Constituent Assembly and of 
the Legislative . Assembly ( 1849) , was. minister plenipotentiary 
at Turin from October 1849 to March 1850, and after the coup 
d’$tat of , the end; of December 1851 was, made a member of the 
consultative . commissipn. On the proclamation of the Empire, 
he W4S ^cognized, by Napoleon III. as a prince of the blood royal,, 
with the , title of Prince Murat, and, in addition to the payment 
of 2,000,000 fr. iof ; debts,^ was, given an income of 1 50,000. fr. . 
As a member of the Senate he distinguished himself in 1861 
by; supporting, the temporal power of, the pope, but otherwise 
he played no conspicuous part. The fall of the Empire in Sep- 
tember 1870 involved* his retirement; ihto private life. He died 
on the foth of April 1878, leaving three sons and two daughters. 
(1) Joachim, JPrince .Murat (1834-1901), in 1854 married Maley 
Berthier,. daughter; of the Prince de Wagram, who bore him a 


son, Joachim (b. 1856), who succeeded him as head of the family, 
and; two daughters, of ? whom the younger, Anna (b, 1863)* 
became the wife of the Austrian minister Count Goluchowski. 

(2) Achille; (1847-7x893), married Princess 5 Dadian of Mingrelia. 

(3) Louis (b* 1851),. married in 1873 to the widowed Princess 

Eudoxia Orbeliani (nie Somov), was for a ; time orderly officer 
to Charles XV. ‘ of Sweden. (4) Caroline (b. 1832), married in 
1850 Baron Charles de Chassiron and in 1872 : Mr John Garden 
(d. 1885). (5) Anna (b. 1841), married in 1865 Antoine de 

Noailles, due de Mouchy. ! 1/ 

Authorities. — See A. Sorel, U Europe M la revolution franqaise 
(8 vols., ,1885-1892) passim, but especially vol. viii. for Murat’s 
policy after the 1812; Helfert, Joachim Murat , seine letzten Kampfe 
und seih Ende (Vienna, 1878) f G. Romano, Ricordi muratiani 
(Pavia, 1890) p Correspondance de Joachim Murat, Juillet ijQl- 
Juillet 1808 , ed A. Lumbroso (Milan, 1809); Count Murat; Murat, 
lieutenant , de Pempereur en Espagne (Paris, 1897); Guardione, 
Gioacchino Murat in Italia (Palermo, 1899); M. H. Weil, Prince 
Eughne. et Murat (5 vols., Paris, i^bi-1904) ; Chavenon and Saiiit- 
Yves, Joachim Murat (Paris, 1965) ; Lumbroso, UAgonia di un 
regno; Gioacchino Murat at Pizzo (Milan, 1904). See also the 
bibliography to Napoleon I. (W. A. P.) . 

I MURATORI, LUDOVICO; ANTONIO (1672-1750), Italian 
scholar, historian and antiquary, was born of poor parents at 
Vignola in the duchy of Modena on the 21st of October 1672. 
While young he attracted the attention of Father Bacchini; 
the librarian of the duke of Modena, by whom his literary tdstes 
were turned toward historical and antiquarian research. Having 
taken minor, orders in 1688, Muratori proceeded to his degree 
of doctor in. utroque jure before 1694, was ordained priest in 16915. 
and appointed by Count Carlo Borromeo ofie of the doctors 
of the Ambrosian library at Milan. From manuscripts now ; 
placed under his charge he made a selection of materials for 
several volumes (Anecdota) , which he published with notes: 
The reputation he acquired was such that the duke of Modena 
offered f him the situation of keeper of the public archives of the 
duchy. Mutatori hesitated, until the offer of the additional 
post of librarian, on the resignation of Father Bacchini, deter- 
mined him in 1700 to return to Modena; The preparation of 
numerous v aluable tracts on the history of Italy during the middle 
ages, and of dissertations and discussions on* obscure points 
of historical and antiquarian interest, as well as the publication 
of his various philosophical, theological, legal, poetical and 
iother works absorbed the greater part of his time. These 
brought him into communication; with the most distinguished 
scholars of Italy, France and Germany. But they also; exposed 
him in his later years to envy. His enemies spread abroad 
the rumour that the pope, Benedict XIV., had discovered in his 
writings passages savouring of heresy, even of atheism. Muratori 
appealed to the pope, repudiating the accusation. His Holiness 
assured him of his protection, and, without expressing his 
approbation of the opinions in question of the learned antiquary, 
freed him from the imputations of his enemies. Muratori 
died on the 23rd of January 1750, and was buried with much 
pomp in the church of Santa Maria di Poniposa, in connexion 
I with which he had, laboured as parish spriest ( for many years. 
His remains were removed in 1774 to the church of St Augustin. 

Muratori is rightly regarded as the “ father of Italian history.” 
This is due to his great collection, Return italicarum scriptoresy 
to which he devoted about fifteen years’ work (17*23-1 738). 
The gathering together and editing some 25 huge folio 
volumes of texts was followed by a series of 75 dissertations 
on medieval Italy ( A ntiquitaies italicae medii aevi, 1738-1 742, 6 
vols. folio). To these he added a Novus thesaurus inscrjptionum 
(4 vols., 1739-1743), which was of great importance in the develop- 
ment of epigraphy. Then, anticipating the action of the learned 
societies of the 19th century, he set about a popular treatment 
of the historical sources he had published. These Annali 
d y Italia ( 1 744-1749) reached 12 volumes, but were imperfect and 
are of little value: In addition to this national enterprise 
(the ScriptoreS were published by the aid of the Societa palatina 
of Milaln) Muratori published Anecdota ex ambrosiqnae biblio- 
thecae codd. (2 vols. 4to, Milan, 1697.,: 1698; Padua, 1713); 
Anecdota graeca (3 vols. 4to, Padua; 170 <$; A fitickita Estens 
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(2 vols. Mi, Modena* 17 if); Vita erime di F. Petrarm (1711), 
and Vita ed GperO di L. Castelvetro (1727). s • • ; ; 

In biblical scholarship Muratori is chiefly known as ; the dis-: 
covered of the so-called Muratorian Canon, the name given to a 5 
fragment (85 lines) of early Christian literature, which he found: 
in 1 740, embedded iri ' an 8th*centUfy codex which forms a 1 
compendium of theological tracts followed by the five early 
Christian creeds. -. The 1 document contains a list of the books of 
the ^New Testament, a similar list concerning the Old Testament 
having apparently preceded it* It is in ! barbarous Latin which 
bias probably been translated from original Greek— the language 
prevailing in Christian Rome until c. 200. There is little doubt 
that it was composed in Rome and we may date it about the 
year ipov Lightfoot inclined to Hippolytus Us its author: It 
is the. earliest document known which enumerates the books in 
order. * ’ ' ■ T" l; ! • ;; : ; •• vl- 

The first line of the fragment is broken and speaks of the 
Gospel of St Mark, but there is no doubt that its compiler 
knew also of St Matthew. Acts is ascribed to St Luke. He 
nhmes thirteen* letters of St Paul but says nothing of the Epistle 
'todhe Hebrews. The alleged letters of Paul to the Laodiceans 
and Alexandrians he rejects, “ for gall must not be mixed with 
honey.” The two Epistles of Peter and the Epistle of James 
are not referred to, but that of Jude and two of John are accepted. 
He 'includes the Apocalypse of John and also the Apocalypse 
of Peter; The Shepherd of Hermas he rejects as not of apostolic 
origin, but this test 5 of canonicity is not 1 consistently applied 
for he allows the “ Wisdom written by the friends of Solomon in 
bishdnour.’’ . He rejects the writings of the Gnostics Valentinus 
and Basilides, and of Montanus. vs : 1 ■ > ; . ^ . 

The list iis not* an authoritative decree, but a private register 
of what the author considers the prevailing Christian sentiment 
in his neighbourhood. He notes certain differences among 
the » Gospels, because not all the evangelists were .1 eye-witnesses 
of the life of Jesus; yet Mark and Luke respectively have behind 
them ; the authority of Peter and of Paul, who is thus regarded 
as on a footing with the Twelves The Fourth Gospel was 
written by John at the request of the other apostles and the 
bishops on the basis of a revelation made to Andrew* The 
letters of Paul are written to four individuals and to seven 
different churches, like the seven letters in the; Apocalypse of 
John. ; .•••; •• -x G . 

It is interesting to notice the coincidence of his list with the 
evidence gained from Tertullian for. Africa and from Irenaeus 
for Gaul and indirectly for Asia Minor. Before the year 200 
there was widespread agreement- in the sacred body of apostolic 
writings read in Christian churches on the Lord’s Pay along with 
the Old Testament. : < ^ v : j 

. Murat on’s Letters, with a Life prefixed, were published by Lazzari, 
(2 vols., Venice, 1783). His nephew,: F. G. Muratori, also wirote 
a Vita del 1 celebre- Ludov. A nt. Muratori (Venice, 1 756) . See also \ 
A. G; Spinelli “ Bibliographia delle lettere e stampa di L. A. Muratori, ’ ’ 
in ■. Bofletino defy' institute storico italiano (1 838 ) , and, Carducci’s 
preface to the new Scriptores. The M uratorian Canon is given 
til full; With a translation in H. M. Gwatkin’s Selections from Early 
Christian Writers. It is also published as No. 1 of H. Lietzmann’s 
KJeine Texte fm theologische Vorksufpgen ■ (Bonn, . 1902)!.;, See [ also 
Journal of Theological Studies , yiii. 537. , , / . . , . . ( . 

MURAVIEV, MICHAEL NIKOLAIEVICH, Count (1845-1900), 
Russian statesman, was born on the 19th of April 1845. He 
was the< son of General Count Nicholas Muraviev (governor of 
Grodnd) , and grandson ; of the Count Michael Muraviev*; who 
became notorious for his drastic measures in stamping out the 
Polish insurrection of 1863 in the Lithuanian provinces. He was 
educated at a secondary; school at Poltava, and was for a short 
time at Heidelberg University. In 1864 he entered the chancel- 
lery of the minister for foreign affairs at St Petersburg, and was 
soon afterwards attached to the Russian legation at Stuttgart, ; 
where he attracted the notice Lof Queen Olga of Wiirttemberg. 
He was transferred: to Berlin, then to; Stockholm, and back 
again to Berlin, nlh 1877 he was second secretary at the Hague. 
During the RussO-Turkish War of 1878 he; was a delegate of the 
Red Cross Society in charge of an ambulance train provided 
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by Queen 1 Olga of Wiirttemberg. After the war he was\sueees- 
sively first secretary at Paris, chancellor Of the embassy at Berlin, 
and then minister at Copenhagen. In Denmark he was brought 
much into contact with the imperial family, and on the death of 
Prince Lobanov in 1897 he was appointed by the Tsar Nicholas II. 
to be his minister of foreign affairs. The next three and a half 
years were a critical time for European diplomacy. ? The Chinese 
and Cretan questions were disturbing factors: - As regards Crete, 
Count Muraviev’s policy was vacillating; in China his hands were 
f orced by Germany’s action at ? Riaochow. ; But he I acted with 
singular l&gZrete- with regard at all events to his assurances to 
Great Britain respecting the leases of Port Arthur and Talienwdn 
from China; he told the British ambassador that these would 
be “ open ports,’’ - and afterwards essentially modified this 
pledge. When the Tsar Nicholas i inaugurated the Peace Con- 
ference at the Hague, Count Muraviev extricated his* country 
from a situation of some embarrassment ; but when* subsequently, 
Russian agents in Manchuria and at Peking conniyed at the 
agitation which culminated in the Boxer [rising of 1960, the 
relations of the responsible foreign minister with the tsar became 
strained. Muraviev died suddenly on the 21st of June 1900, 
of apoplexy, brought on, it was said, by a stormy interview 
with the tsar. -r,;:. G 

MURCHISON, -SIR' RODERICK. IMPEY (1792-1871), British 
geologist, was born at Tarradale, in eastern Ross, Scotland, on 
the 19th of February 1792. His father, Kenneth Murchison 
(d; 1796), came of an old Highland clan in west Ross-shire, and 
having been educated as a medical man, acquired a fortune in 
India; while still in the prime of life he returned to. Scotland, 
where, marrying one of the Mackenzies of Fairburn, he purchased 
the estate of Tarradale and settled for a few years as a resident 
Highland landlord. Young Murchison left the Highlands when 
three years old, and at the age of seven was sent to the grammar 
school of Durham, where he remained for six years. He was then 
placed at the military college, Great Marlow, to be trained for 
the army. With some difficulty he passed the examinations, 
and at the age of fifteen was gazetted ensign in the 36th regiment. 
A year later (1808) he landed with Wellesley in Galicia, and was 
present at the actions of Roriga and Vimiera. Subsequently 
under Sir John Moore he took part in the retreat to Corunna 
and the final battle there. This was his only active service. 
The defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo seeming to close the prospect 
of advancement in the military profession, Murchison, after 
eight years of service, quitted the army, and married the daughter 
of General Hugonin, of Nursted House, Hampshire. With her 
he then spent rather more th an two ; years ; on the Continent, 
particularly in Italy, where her cultivated tastes were of signal 
influence in guiding his pursuits. He threw himself with all the 
enthusiasm of his character into the study of art and antiquities, 
and for the first time in ■ his life tasted the pleasures of truly 
intellectual pursuits. - > 

Returning to England in 1818, he sold his paternal property 
in Ross-shire and settled in England, where he took* to field 
sports. He soon became one of the greatest fox-hunters in the 
midland counties; but at last, getting weary of such pursuits and 
meeting Sir Humphry Davy* who urged him to turn his energy 
to science, he was induced to attend lectures; at the Royal 
Institution; This change in ; the current of his ? occupations 
was much helped by the, sympathy of his wife, who, besides her 
artistic acquirements, took much interest iridUatumblhistbry. 
Eager and, enthusiastic in whatever he undertook, he was? fasci- 
nated by the young science of geology . He joined the Geological 
Society of London and soon showed himself one of its < most 
active members, having as his colleagues there such men as 
Sedgwick* W< D. Gonybeare, W. Buckla : nd*< W. H. Fitton and 
Lyell. Exploring with his : wife the geology of: the ; south: of 
England, he devoted special attention to the rocks of the north- 
west of Sussex and the adjoining parts of Hants and Surrey, on 
which, aided by Fitton* he wrote his first scientific .paper, read 
to the society in 1825. Though he had reached the age of thirty- 
two before he took any interest in science, he developed his 
I taste and increased his knowledge so rapidly that in the first 
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three years of his scientific career he had explored large pa^ts ; 
of England and Scotland, had obtained; materials for three 
important memoirs, as well as for two more written in conjunction 
with Sedgwick, and f had risen to be a prominent member of the 
Geological Society and one of its two secretaries. Turning his 
attention for a little to Continental geology, he explored with 
Lyell the volcanic region of Auvergne, parts of southern F ranee, 
northern Italy; Tirol and Switzerland. A little later, with; 
Sedgwick as his companion, he attacked the difficult problem 
of the geological structure of the Alps; and their joint paper 
giving the results of their study will always be regarded as one of 
the classics in the literature of Alpine geology. 

It was in the year 1831 that Murchison found the field in which 
the chief work of his life was to be accomplished. Acting on 
a suggestion made to him by Buckland he betook himself to 
the borders of Wales, with the view of endeavouring to discover 
whether the greywacke rocks underlying the Old Red Sandstone 
could be grouped into a definite order of succession, as the 
Secondary rocks of England had been made to tell their story by 
William Smith. For several years he continued to work vigor- 
ously in that region. The result was the establishment of the 
Silurian system— under Which were grouped for the first time a 
remarkable series of formations, each replete with distinctive . 
organic remains oh* or than and very different from those of 
the other rocks of England. These researches, together with 
idescriptions of the coal-fields and overlying formations in south 
Wales and the English border counties, were embodied in The 
Silurian System (London, 1839), a massive quarto in two parts, 
admirably illustrated with map, sections, pictorial views and 
plates of: fossils. The full import of his discoveries was not at 
first perceived; but as years passed on the types of existence 
brought to light by him from the rocks of the border counties 
of England and Wales were ascertained to belong to a geological 
period of which there are recognizable traces in almost all parts 
of the globe. Thus the term “ Silurian,” derived from the 
name of the old British tribe Silures, soon passed into the 
vocabulary of geologists in every country. 

The > establishment of the Silurian system was followed by 
that of the Devonian system, an investigation in which, aided 
by ; the palaeontological assistance of W. Lonsdale, Sedgwick 
and Murchison were fellow-labourers, both in the south-west 
of England and in the Rhineland. Soon afterwards Murchison 
projected an important geological campaign in Russia with the 
view of extending to that part of the Continent the classification 
he had succeeded in elaborating for the older rocks of western 
Europe. He was accompanied by P. E. P. de Verneuil (1805- 
i 1873) and Count A. F. M. L. A. von Keyserling (1815-1891), in 
conjunction with whom he produced a magnificent work on 
Russia and the Ural Mountains, The publication of this mono- 
graph in 1845 completes the first and most active half of Murchi- 
son’s scientific career. In 1846 he was knighted, and in the 
same year he presided ’over the meeting of the British Association 
; at Southampton. During the later years of his life a large- part : 
of his time was devoted to the affairs of the Royal Geographical 
Society, of which he was in 1830 one of the founders, and he was 
president 1843-1845, 1851^1853, 1856-1859 and 1862-1871; So 
constant and active were his exertions on behalf of geographical 
exploration that to a large section of the contemporary public he 
was known rather as a geographer than a geologist. He particu- 
larly identified himself with the fortunes of David Livingstone 
in Africa, and did much to raise and keep alive the sympathy 
of his fellow-countrymen in the fate of that great explorer. 

The chief geological; investigation of the last decade of his life 
was devoted to the Highlands of Scotland, where he believed 
he had succeeded in showing that the vast masses of crystalline 
schists* previously supposed to be part of what used to be termed 
the Primitive formations, were really not older than the Silurian 
period, for that underneath them lay beds of limestone and 
quartzite containing Lower Silurian (Cambrian) fossils. Subse- 
quent research, however, has shown that this infraposition of 
the fossiliferous rocks is not their original place, but has been 
Brought about by a gigantic system of dislocations, whereby 


successive masses of the oldest gneisses have been torn up from 
below and thrust bodily over the younger formations, 

In 1 8 5 5 Murchison was appointed director-general of the 
geological survey and director of the Royal School of Mines and 
the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street, London, in 
succession to Sir Henry De la Beche, who had been the first to 
hold these offices. Official routine now occupied much of his 
time, but he found opportunity for the Highland researches 
just alluded to, and also for preparing successive editions of his 
work Siluria (1854, ed. 5, 1872), which was meant to present 
the main features of the original Silurian System together with 
a digest of subsequent discoveries, particularly of those which 
showed the extension of the Silurian classification into other 
countries. His official position gave him further opportunity 
for the exercise of those social functions for which he had always 
been distinguished, and which a considerable fortune inherited 
from near relatives on his mother’s side enabled him to display 
on a greater scale. His house in Belgrave Square was one of the 
great centres where science, art, literature, politics and social 
eminence were brought together in friendly intercourse. In 
1863 he was made a K.C.B., and three years later was raised 
to the dignity of a baronet. The learned societies of his own 
country bestowed their highest rewards upon him: the Royal 
Society gave him the Copley medal, the Geological Society its 
Wollaston medal, and the Royal Society of Edinburgh its 
Brisbane medal. There was hardly a foreign scientific society 
of note which had not his name enrolled among its honorary 
members. The French Academy of Sciences awarded him the 
prix Cuvier, and elected him one of its eight foreign members in 
succession to Faraday. • Nu.. 

One of the closing public acts of Murchison’s life was the 
founding of a chair of geology and mineralogy in the university 
of Edinburgh, for which he gave the sum of £6000, an annual 
sum of £200 being likewise provided by a vote in parliament for 
the endowment of the professorship. While the negotiations 
with the Government in regard to this subject were still in 
progress, Murchison was seized with a paralytic affection on 
2 1st of November 1870. He rallied and was able to take 
interest in current affairs until the early autumn of the follow- 
ing year. After a brief attack of bronchitis he died on the 
22nd of October 1871. Under his will there was established 
the Murchison Medal and geological fund to be awarded 
annually by the council of the Geological Society in London. 

See the Life of Sir Roderick I. Murchison , by Sir A. Geikie (2 vols., 
1875). (A. Ge.) 

MURCIA, a maritime province of south-eastern Spain, bounded 
on the E. by Alicante, S.E. and S. by the Mediterranean Sea, W. 
by Almeria and Granada and N. by Albacete. Pop. (1900), 
577,987; area, 4453 sq. m. The extent of coast is about 75 m.; 
from Cape Palos westwards to Villaricos Point (where Almeria 
begins) it is fringed by hills reaching their greatest elevation 
immediately east of Cartagena; northwards from Cape Palos 
to the Alicante boundary a low sandy tongue encloses the 
shallow lagoon called Mar Menor. Eastward from the Mai: 
Menor and northward from Cartagena stretches the plain known 
as El Campo de Cartagena, but the surface of the rest of the 
province is diversified by ranges of hills, belonging to the same 
system as the Sierra Nevada, which connect the mountains of 
Almeria and Granada with those of Alicante. The general 
direction of these ranges is from south-west to north-east; they 
reach their highest point (5150 ft.) on the Sierra de Espuna, 
between the Mula and Sangonera valleys. They are rich in 
iron, copper, argentiferous lead, alum, sulphur, and saltpetre. 
Mineral springs occur at Mula, Archena (hot sulphur), and 
Alhama (hot chalybeate). The greater part of the province 
drains into the Mediterranean, chiefly by the Segura, which 
enters it in the north-west below Hellin in Albacete, and leaves 
it a little above Orihuela in Alicante; within the province it 
receives on the left the Arroyo del Jua, and on the right the 
Caravaca, Quipar, Mula; and Sangonera. The smaller streams 
of Nogalte and Albujon fall directly into the Mediterranean and 
the Mar Menor respectively. The climate is hot and dry, and 
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agriculture is largely dependent on irrigation, which, where 
practicable, has been carried on since i the? time bf the Moors. 
Wheat, barley* maize/hemp, oil, and. wine (the latter somewhat 
rough in quality) are produced; fruit, especially the orange, is 
abundant along the course ' of the Segura; mulberries for seri*? 
culture are extensively grown around the capital; and the 
number of bees kept ; is exceptionally large. Esparto grass is 
gathered on the sandy tracts. The live stock consists chiefly of 
asses, mules, goats and pigs ; horses, cattle and sheep s being 
relatively few J Apart from agriculture, the principal industry 
is mining, which has its centre near Cartagena. Large quantities 
of lead and esparto, as well as of zinc, iron and copper ores, and 
sulphur* are exported; The province is traversed by a railway 
Which connects Murcia With Albacete and Valencia; from, 
Alcantarilla there is a branch to Lorca and Baza. ; Near the 
capital and other large towns there are good roads, but the 
means of communication are defective in the remoter districts. 
This deficiency has somewhat retarded the development of 
mining, and, although /it has been partly overcome c by the 
construction of light railways, many rich deposits of ore remain 
unworked. The chief towns ate Murcia, the capital, Cartagena* 
Lorca, La Uni6ii, Mazarrfin, Yecla, Jumilla, Aguilas, Caravaca, 
Totana, Cieza, Mula, Moratalla, and Cehegfn. Other towns 
with more than 7000 inhabitants are Alhama, Bullas, Fuente 
Alamo, Molina and Torre Pacheco. * 

The province of Murcia was the first Spanish possession of 
the Carthaginians, by whom Nova Carthago was founded. The 
Romans included it in Hispania Tarraconensis. Under the 
Moors the province was known as Todmir, which included, 
according to Edrisi, the cities Murcia, Orihuela, Cartagena, 5 
Lorca, Mula and Chinchilla. The kingdom of Murcia, which 
came into independent existence after the fall of Omayyads 
(see Caliphate) included the present Albacete as well as Murcia; 
It became subject to the; crown of Castile in the 13th century; 
Until 1833 the province of i Murcia also included Albacete. 

MURCIA, the capital of the Spanish province of Murcia; 
on the river Segura, 25 m. W. of the Mediterranean Sea. Pop. 
(kgoo), 111,539. Murcia is connected by rail with all parts 
of Spain, and is an important industrial centre, sixth in respect 
of population among the- cities of the kingdom. It has been "an 
episcopal see since 1291: It is built nearly in the centre of a 
low-lying fertile plain* known as the huerta or garden of Murcia, 
which includes the valleys', of the Segura and its right-hand tribu- 
tary the Sangonera, and is Surrounded by mountains. Despite 
the proximity of the sea, the climate is subject to great varia- 
tions, the summer heat being severe, while frosts are common in 
Winter. The city is built mainly on the left bank of the Segura, 
Which curves north-eastward after receiving the Sangonera below 
MUrcia* and falls into the Mediterranean about 30 m. N.E; A 
fine stone bridge of two arches gives access to the suburb of San 
Benito, which contains the bull-rink* As a rule the streets are 
broad* straight and planted with avenues of trees, but the 
Galle de Platerla and Oafle de la Traperfa, which contain many 
of the principal shops, are more characteristically Spanish, being 
lined with old-fashioned balconied houses, and so narrow that 
wheeled traffic is in most parts impossible. In summer these 
thoroughfares are shaded by awnings. The Mklecon* or embank- 
ment, is a fine promenade skirting the left bank of. the Segura; 
the river is here crossed by a Weir and^suppiie®$bwet tb^ev&ral 
silk-mills, The principal Square is the Aren&l or Plaza de la 
Gonstitucifin, planted with orange trees and adjoining the 
Glorieta Park The cathedral* dating from 1388-1467, iis the 
wbrk of many architects; in the main* it is late Gothic, but a 
Renaissance dome and a tower 480 ft. high were added in -1521 , 
while a Corinthian facade Was erected in the 18th century. 
There are some good? paintings and fine wood-carving in the 
interior. Other? noteworthy buildings are the colleges of San 
lulgencio and San Isidro, the bishops- palace, the hospital of 
San Juan de Dios, the Moorish Alhdndiga, or grain warehouse, 
the buildings of the municipal and provincial Councils and 
the ContraSte, which is adorned with sculptured coats-of-arms, 
and Was ©rigirially designed to contain standard weights ted 
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measures; it haS become a picture-gaMry. There are two 
training i&ho61s |p£ teachdfs, a pfdyihciai institute and a museuip* 
Since 1875 the industrial importance of Murcia has steadily 
increased. Mulberries (for silkworms), oranges and other fruits 
ark largely cultivated in th^ huerta; and’tbe:;auk f ^^^^ 
dates from the period of Moorish rule, is still carried on. Mjanii- 
factures of woollen, linen and cotton goods, of saltpetre* d|ofiV* 
leather and hats; have been established in more iriodern timds, 
and Murcia is the chief market for the agricultural prbdt|ce 6f 
a large district. A numerous colony of gipsies h^s settled in; the 
west of the city. 7 ! "‘V. * :h 

Murcia was an Iberian town before the Punic Wars, but its 
name then, apd Under Roman rule, is not known, though sbfne 
have tried to identify it witli the Roman Vergilia. To the Mdotfs/ 
who took possession early in the 8th century; it was krioWii as- 
Medinat Miirsiya. Edrisi described it in the TCth century as 
populous and, strongly fortified. After the fall of the' caliphate 1 
of Cprdova , passed successively under the fUje , of; 
i Toledo and Seville. In 1172 it was taken by the ; Almohad e s> and 
from 1223 to 1243; it became the ; capital of an> 1 independent 
kingdom. The Castilians took it at the end of this period* 1 
when large numbers of immigrants from hbiih-eaiterii -Splin 
and Provence settled in the town; French and Catalan names are 
still not uncommon. Moorish princes? continued to rule iii name 
over this mixed population, but in 1269 a rising against the 
suzerain* Alphonso the Wise* led to the final incorporation ob 
I Murcia (which then included the present province of Albacete): 
into the kingdom of Castile; i During the War of the Spanish 
; Succession Bishop Luis de Belluga defended theeity against 
the arehducal army? by flooding the huerta. In 1810 and 1812 
; it was attacked by the French under Marshal Soult. It suffered 
much from floods in 1651, 1879 and 1967* though the construe^ 

| tion of the Malecon has done flinch to keep the Segura within 
its own channel. In 1829 many buildings, including ? the 
cathedral, were damaged by an earthquake. ; ’ * - ' 

MURDER, in? law,- the unlawful; killing of a person with > malice 
aforethought (see Homicide).? The 01 Eng. comes uLti- 

; mately from the Indo-European root to die, which has* 

| also given Lat. mors, death, and all its derivatives in English*; 
i French and other Rom. languages; cf. Gri * $por6$, for ^ppT^s^ 
mortal; The O. Eng. form, Latinized as murdrumfmurtrum, 
whence Fr. meurtre, is represented in other? Teutonic languages 
by a cognate form, Ger. MordyDu. moord. : - i-. t i : 

MURDOCK, WILLIAM * (17 54-1839), British; inventor, was 
born near the village of Auehinleck in Ayrshire on the 21st \ of 
August 1754. His father, < John Murdoch (as the name is spelt 
in Scotland)/ was a? millwright and miller,- and, William was 
brought? up in the same occupation. In 1777 he entered the 
employment of Boulton & Watt in the Soho works at Birming^ 
ham; and about twoyears afterwards he was sent to Cornwall to 
superintend the fitting of Watt ? s engines. It is said that while 
staying at Redruth he carried a series 'of experiments in the 
distillation of cOal so far that in 1 792 he was t able to light his 
cottage and offices with gas, but the evidence is not conclusive.? 
However, after his returfl to Birmingham about 1799* he made 
such progress in the discovery of practical methods for - making; 
storing and purifying gas that in 1802 a portion of the* exterior 
of the? Soho factory was lighted with it in celebration; Cf 1M 
of Amiens* and inxthe following year it was brought into use 
: fot the interior. Murdock was also fhe inventor of important 
improvements in the steam-engine. He was the; first to devise 
an oscillating engine, of which he made a model about 1 784 ; in 
1786 he was busy— soinewhat to the annoyance of both Boulton 
and; Watt— with a steam carriage or road locomotive ; and in 
1799 he invented the long D slide valve. ■ He is also believed to 
have been the real deviser of the sun and planet motion patented 
by Watt in 1781. In addition his ingenuity was directed to 
the utilization of compressed arir, and in 1803 he constructed 
a steam gun. He retired from business in 1830, and died at SohO 
on the 1 5th of November 1 839. d ’ : ; : 1 

At the Celebration’ the cehtentey of gad lighting iii 189S, ia bufif 
6 f Murdock waa uflyeilM by Lord Kelvifl in the Wdflade MOflUmOte 
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Stirling, ancj., th€|re is ^ 1 sq ; a bust of him by Sir F. L. Chantrey. at 
Handsworth Church, where he was buried;. His “ Account of the 
Application of Gas from Coal to Economical Piirposes ' ” ' appealed 
irithe PhiU TraWsi for 1808. ^ : ^ j i : • * : •, 

f j^URE* : jSHlt. (i 594-165,7) >j ’ Scottish writer, , son of 
§jr ^llianj* Mure' of; Ro wallari, was porn iti ^594' . His mother 
w'as Elizab^th,^ sister !of the poet Alexander Montgomerie (74J.J.’ 
rie’was, a mrimber of the, Scottish parliament in 1643, and took’ 
part in ].the English campaign; pf 1644 v He was wounded, at, 
Mafsfoii )Vfopr, Taut a month later was commanding a reginient 
at Newcastle; He died in 1657. He wrote Dido and Aeneas; 
a translation, (1628) of Boyd of Trpchrig’s Latin Hecatombe 
Ckrfsfi 0 a; 'She 'Tty?' far ..'True Cqtholikes (1629); a 

paraphrase , of, the Psalms; , the His tor ie and Descent of the 
House of iiowaltahey [ A Counter-buff, to Lysimachus Nicanor ; 
The'Ctypf Bipod and of a Broken Covenant (1650) ; besides much 
mispellaneousverse andmanysonnets. \ 

/A complete edition of his works was edited by Wfilliam Tough 
•fpr the .Scottish! Te^t Society (d> Vols., 1898). Mure’s Luie-Bopk, 
a musical r docdfnehd Of considerable interest, is : preserved in the 
Laiiigv collection of MSS. in the ( library of the university of 
Eyinpurghv i h, bn:; ‘ . ri'i .r-' ./;>,•;! ! 

MURE, * WILLIAM (17 99^1 860), Scottish classical; scholar, 
was born, at * Caldwell', Ayrshire, on the 9th of July 1 799. He; 
was educated at Westminster School* and the universities of 
Edinburgh an-dvBcnn.- From 1846 to 1855 he represented the 
county of Renfrew in parliament in: the Conservative interest, 
and .waM /lord rector of Glasgow; University in 1847^1848. For 
many -years he devoted his leisure; to Greek Studies, and in 
18 gor^iS 57 * * he ^published five, . volumes * of a ) Critical History of 
the^ Language and Literature of A ncient Greece , which, ! though 
„ Uncompleted, and somewhat antiquated, is still useful. He died 
in London ori the istof April 5 1860. •,< f> - i : ; 

MURENA* the name of a r Roman plebeian family from 
Ldnuviuhiy /belonging! to the Lieinian -gens, said , s to be derived 
from the fondness of .one; of the family for lampreys {mur.ende) .. 
The principal members of i the 't family . were LuciuS (LiCiiiius 
Mrirena, who was defeatedcby Mithradates in Asia in 81 B.c.y and 
his son iLucius Licinius- Murena, who was > defended by Cicero 
in 6 k) B.C.) against a charge of bribery (Cic. Pro Murena). j, The 
son >: was ; for . several years legate of Lucius Licinius . Lucullus 
in the third Mithradatic Wan r In 65 he was praetor and made 
himself popular by the: magnificence of the games provided by 
him. As administrator of Transalpine Gaul after his praetorship 
he gained thti goodwill of both provincials and Roman's i byKhis 
impartiality* < In; 62 he was elected; consul, but before entering 
upop office he was accused of bribery byServius . Sulpicius, an 
unsuccessful' competitor* supported by Marcus Porcius Cato 
the younger and Servius Sulpicius Rufus, a famous jurist and 
son of the accuser. Murena was defended by Marcus; Licinius 
Crrissus (afterwards triumvir) , Quintus Hortensius and Cicero; 
and acquitted, although it seems probable that he was /guilty. 
During his consulship, he passed a law (lex Junia Licinia) which 
enforced more; strictly the provision; of the lex Gaecilia Hidia— 
that laws should be promulgated three nundinae before, they 
were proposed tothb.comitia; and further enacted that, in order 
to. prevent > forgery^ a copy of (every proposed statute should be, 
deposited before witnesses, in the, aerarium* A \ ■■■> ; • v i • 

• .-MXJRETUSyotbe- Latinized name of ; M-arc /Antoine Muret 
( j 52 6*1 £85), French; humanist: iwhoi * was i born i at Mure t near 
Limoges; on the, a 2th . of, April; a 5 26. At the' age of eighteen he 
attracted the; notice of the elder • Scaliger, and, was invited ; to 
lecture, in) the; archiepiscopal college at Auch^; He afterwards 
taughULatin at* Villeneuve, and then 1 at Bordeaux ! Some time 
before 1:5.52 / bet delivered a course, of lectures m the college of 
Cardinal Lemoine at! Paris, , which was largely attended,' Henry 
II. land his queen being .among his hearers. : His success made him 
many enemies, and; he was thrown into prison bn; a; disgraceful 
charge,;; but released by the intervention; of powerful friends. 
The samb accusation was brought against him at Toulouse* and 
he only saved his life by timely flight. The records of the town 
$po ( w Jhatffie w^s burned in. effigy as a H u guen s of ; and as shame- 
fully , immoral; J 1 554) • .After a wandering and insecure . life of 


some years ? in Italy y he received and Accepted the' invitation of 
the Cardinal Ippolytei d’Este to Settle in Rome. In 1559. In 
> 1561V he revisited France, as a member of* the; cardinal's suite 
: at the conference between Roman Gatholi.cs and. Prbtestantsheid. 

’ at Poissy. He returned to Rome in 1 563 . Hisjectures ^gained 
him a European reputation, and in 1 578 he received a tempting 
: offer from the kihg of Poland to become teacher of jurisprudence 
in his new college at Cracow.. J Muretus, however, who about 
: 1576 had taken holy orders, was induced by the liberality of 
; Gregory; XIII. to remain in Rome, where he = died on. the 4th. of 
June' 1585. v, •. .• •* ■ 

Complete editions of his. works: editio princeps, Verona ;( 1727- 
1730) ; by D. Ruhnken, H789),; by C. H. Frotscher (1834^1841,) ; 

1 two volumes of Scripta selecta x by J. F rey (1871); Variae lectiones % 
by F. A. Wolf and J. H. Fasi (1791-1828). Miiretus edited a number 
of classical authors With learned and scholarly notes. His other 
works include Juvenilia et poemata varia r ordtiones add epistolae. 1 

See monograph bys C., Dejob (Paris,,; 18^1) ; J. E. Sandys, Hist. 
Class., Schol . > (2nd ed. , 1 908), 11. 1 48-152. , 

MUREXIDE (NH 4 ( CgH 4 N 5 06 ,H 2 0 ) , the . ammonium salt; of 
purpuric acid. It may be prepared by, heafing alloxantin in 
ammonia gas to ioo° C., or bysboiling uramil with mercuric oxide 
(J. s v. Liebig, F.> Wohler, Atyfaj ^8^8/' 26, 2G 4 H 5 N303-|-0= s 
: N H 4 - C 8 H 4 N 5O6 + H2O . W. ;N. Hartley; (JourC.Chem. Soc.y 190.5 V 
87 j 1791) found considerable difficulty in obtaining specimens 
of murexide sufficiently pure to, give concordant results; when 
examined by means of their absorption spectra, and corise- 
; quently devised a new method of preparation for; murexide. In 
this process alloxantin is dissolved in a large/ excess of boiling 
absolute alcohol, and dry ammonia gas is passed into; the solution 
for about three hours. . The /solution is then filtered from the 
precipitated murexide, which; is washed, with . absolute alcohol 
and dried. The salt obtained in this way is 1 in the anhydrous 
state. ; It may also be prepared by ■ digesting alloxan with 
alcoholic ammonia at about 78°. G. ; the. purple- solid sor formed 
is easily soluble in watef, and' the /Solution produced is 
indistinguishable from brie of murexide. f : ; ; i * , < , • ( ,r : 2 ;i l; 'A 

Oil the constitution of murexide see also Oj Piloty (Ahn.+rt 904., 
333 1 3°) ; R* Mohlau (Ber; r 1904, 3 7, 2689) ; .and M. Slimmer and J. 
Stieglitz (Amer. Clfiem..fJpur. <t ,1904, 31, 661), . : 

MURFREESBORO, a city and the; county-seat of Rutherford 
county, Tennessee, U.S.A., near the; Stone River, 32 m. S.E. pf 
Nashville. Pop. (1890), 37391 -.(190°)^ 3999 {2248 negroes); 
(19-10), 4679. It is. served by.the Nrishville Chattanooga & St 
Louis -railway.; ? It is in an, agricultural region where cotton: is 
an important crop, and has a ( considerable, /trade in red ^ cedar, 
hardwood, cotton, livestock; and grain; .ib has ; also- .various 
manufactures. At Murfreesboro. ; are Soule Colleger for girls 
(Methodist Episcopal; South;, 1852); Tennessee College for; girls 
(Baptist, 1906), Mooney, School for. boys (.1901),' rind Bradley 
Academy, for negroes. Murfreesboro was, settled in ; 1811 ; was 
incorporated in 1817, and. from 18 1 9! to ? i 825 was the capital 
of the : state. It was named in honour; of Colonel Hardy 
Murfree (1,752-1809), a native of North Carolina, who ! servediriS 
an officer of North Carolina troops in the War of Independence/ 
and after 1807 lived in Tennesseel .^;About 2- m. weistvofi.thfi 
city ; the battle of Murfreesboro, ., or Stone River (q.v.),; was 
fought on the 31st of December 1862! and; the; 2nd, of- January 
1863^, ; ■ -.Jjv • '>;ui /■ -• ./•! > ": 

; MURGER, H^NRY ;(i822^i86i), -.F rench man of iletters^was 
born in Paris on the- 24th of March ^82*2. : His ? father wag? a 
Germ^tiiOoncierge and a tailor. At the age of fifteen .Murger. was 
sent iritq a lawyer^ -office, .but the.ibcmipatiori was, uncongenial 
and his father’s. trade still: nrore so; -arid he, became secretary; . to 
Count, Alexei T olstoi. ' He published ■? in ix.843* a : poem .entitled 
Via dolorosct, < but it: made no mark. > • He /also tried journalism,, 
and the paper %e Castor, which figutesi in his Vie de Bohtmq 
as having combined devotion to, the, interests of .the hat trade 
with, recondite philosophy .and elegant literature, is . said to have 
existed>; though - shortlived,/! ; -Ini .1848 /appeared l the collected 
sketches caUed Scenes de Id vie de , Bo heme. This book describes 
the fortunes and misfortunes, the loves, .Studies, amusements 
and sufferings of a group of impecuniousi students, , artists and 
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mmh ©f^fetteirspjali^bdih Rodolphe represents Mtisrger himself, 
while^ I the, fOthefcs have' bqen .. more/ or Ies$ positively identified . 
Murger, in fact* belonged to a cliqueof so-ealled Bohemians, the 
most. ^maiSfe&blo; ©f besides himself , were Privat d’Arigle- 

niont > and? Cbampfleury* : La, Vie de Bohime , arranged for the 
stage * inoeoUaboration with -.TModbre.jBaradrej^was') produced 
at; the;: Yatieteai On the 22nd of November >1849, an‘d ss was a 
triumphant success;; it afterwards ^formed the basis of Puccini's 
opera,- ; La > BoMme ^(iBgB).' From this!- time; it: was easy for 
Murger uto> live by journalists and; general literature. He s was 
introduced in 1 8-51 itoithelMevue desdeux mondes *? -But he wasia 
slow, rfastidioUs and capricious worker, arid his years Of hardship 
and: dissipation had impaired his health* He published among 
other works Claude eh Marianne in i8$t; aeomedy,, Le Bonhomme 
LddisJmM 52; Leroys Latin ikiB^pAdeline^Brohdt (one; of the 
most 1 graceful and innocent if not the- most; original of; his tales) 
in 1853 ;: and Le# Buveurs. dleau in 185 5.1 . This? last, the most 
powerful of - his books next tp the Vie de Bohtme^ traces the fate 
M certain artists land students i who, exaggerating , their own 
powers arid disdaining .merely, profitable work, come to an evil 
eUd not less rapidly than by dissipation. Some years before 
his; deaths which took! place in a maison dh &anf® near Baris on 
the 28th oft January 18.61 , Murger went to live at Mkrlotte/ near 
Bontainebleiu; and. there he wrote an \ UiieqUal * book entitled 
Le Sabot rouge (i860), in which the character of the F rench 
peasant is umcomplimentarily treated; i ; > f * - <, ? • j * ; . 1 

{ ^;‘;See/ an? article (by ;A. de Pontmartinih the Revue des deux mondes 
.(October }l86 >. f . j >• J , ' 

\ MBRGHABrm river of Afghanistan* which flows into Russian 
territory*;;;:; ft; irises? dn the Firozkhoi highlands, the northern 
scarp of whichr is defined by the B and-i-T urkes t an and after 
traversing that plateau trom. east, to : west it turns north through 
Ideep defiles to B ala Murghab. Beyond this, in the neighbour- 
dioodof iMaruchakyit: forms for a space the boundary-line between 
^ghan/ aftdi Russian Turkestan; then joining t ho Kushk river 
at Pul-i-Khishti (Tash Kupri) it runs north to Merv, losing, itself j 
iArthea sands of 'therMerv desert .after a course . of about 450 m., jj 
iffs exact . source being unknown. In the; neighbourhood of’ 
FBulaMurghabdt is^S© yds. -broad and some 3 ft* deep, with a j 
rapid current* lit the .lower part of its course : iff is flanked by 1 
, a remarkable 1 network of canals. ; The ancient city - of Merv, I 
which -was on its! banks, was the great centre of medieval Arab j 
trade, and Buddhist caves are found in the scarped jcliffis-of iffs \ 
adgbtbank mean Panjdeh. ; , < i, • ? I ‘ ■; : * i - . j ; , | 

province -of, the? British protectorate; of Northern; 
Nigeria. - ilt iles approximately jbetween 9° and 1*? 40' E*andi 
:^? ; ro';iand(p° 4'o'r;N* The river Benue, divides it through its 
lengthy and the portion on the southern bank; of the river ; is 
watered by streams, flowing from the Cameroon region to the 
Bentie. . Thei province is bordered Sti by ' Southern Nigeria, i 
iS®. by .(Jerliain, territory (Cameroon)*; E. by the province pf; 
Mofey N*: by RaUchhlW. by Nassarawa and Bassa. ; The district ■ 
:-of: ; Eatsena- Aliahi p^tendsh south of the Benue considerably ; 
West of 9^ the 1 approximate limit off the ; remainder : pf the j 

province. Muri has, an j area of t?Sv8pQ spr myaodan estimated j 
population , of about [8 28^000. The pitoyince » is rich in forest i 
rfftodUctS; and; the,*Niger. :Gompanyiimaintlains trading stafionsi 
the>rive^> : G6fton is 5 grown, and .spinning .threadr weaving j 
and dyeing afioifi occupation to many. thousands* The. valley: 
f of? the? iB efiug I bar acclimate ’generally? unhealthy to* Eurqpeans, I 
feut there aro places in the-northem part of the province^ such; 
asxfehe Eula . sefetiement' of Wase on a southern spurn of, -the; 
Murchison-jhidSr' Where the higher altitude, gives an excellent 5 
climate : Murjf includes the ancient Jukon empire together 1 With 
v%iou% ;s|nall F ula? states: and a 'number of pagan tribes, among 
; whomtb e eM u hshh} who extend into: the ; provinces/of Nassarawa I 
andfiassa,) are -ammig the most turbulent .k The Munahi; occupy | 

; about ;40.oo -in ; the Ratsena- Allah district, d The pagan j 

;tribesdn the north of the province are lawless cannibals who by; 
Constant outrs^es and murders of ; traders long rendered the main j 
trade-; route to)rB*auehi unsafe, and out offi the markets of the 
?Benuef valley nnd ti^dCamerOon rftom the Hausa states; Only 


two routes^ ode via Wase and: the other via Gatari, pass riirough ' 
this belt. In, the south of the province <ai similar belt \ of hostile 
pagans closed the access to thO Cameroon! except byi two! routes, 
Takum and Be)i. ‘ For Hausa traders to Cfcoss the Muri province 
was a work of such danger and expense thdt before the advent 
of B ri tish administration the attempt was seldom made* / ? <0 ‘ 

Muri came nominally ’ under; British ? control ik 1-900. The 
principal effort of : the administration has been to > control and 
open the trade routes* In 1904 Jan expedition against the 
northern cannibals; Resulted in; ;the capture of their ^principal 
fortresses and the settlement and opening: to trade-; of a large 
district, the various 1 routes to the Benue; being; rendered ; safe. 
In 1905 an expedition ^against the Munshi, rendered necessary 
by an unprovoked ^attack on the Niger Company^ station t at 
Abinsi, had k j good effect in deducing? the riverain portion -of 
this } tribe to submission. The. absence of any central native 
authority delayed the process off bringing ffhb province under 
ad minis t rati ve c control.; ; Its government has . been! organized 
on the same system as the rest of Northern Nigeria- > and is/unde'r 
a British resident. It has: been divided into three! administrative 
divisions— east j central and west— with their respective^ head- 
quarters j at Lati, Arnar and Ibi. Provincial and naltive; courts 
of justice have been established. The telegraph has been 
carried; to the town of Muri. Muri is one; of the provinces in 
which the slave trade was most active, and its position between 
German territory and /the HaUsa states "rendered it in the early 
days of - - the British administration a favourite route for. the 
smuggling of slaves.; ■ ; - . :• . 1 1 ; • I • .■ . : -. - - ; ; =• . ; ! - . • - ! ■; .- = •- ? ; : f ; 

MURILLO, BARTOLOMi ESTEBAN (1617-1682), Spanish 
painter, son of f Gaispar - Esteban Murillo and Maria Perez; was 
borri at Seville in 1617, probably at the end off the year/ as be 
was baptized on the first off January 1618. Esteban-Murillo 
appears to ; have been the compound surname’ of the father, 
but some inquirers consider that, in. accordance with a fi*equeht 
Andalusian custom, the painter assumed the surname: off; his 
maternal grandmother, Elvira Murillo, in addition to ‘ that of 
his father^. His parents f (the . father an artisan i off a humble 
-.Class); , having been : struck 1 With the sketches Which the boy 
was, accustomed to make, placed him Wilder the care of their 
distant, relative; Juan del GaStillo, the painter;* Juan, a correct 
draughtsman and dry colOtlrist,: taught him all the mechanical 
parts of his;;prOfession with extreme care, and- Murillo proved 
ihimself, an. apt pupil* -The ? artistic appliances of his: master! s 
studio were not abundant, and fwere often of the simplest > kind. 
vA few? casts,:? some .stray fragments of sculpture and a lay: figure 
Iformcd the principal aids available for the Sevillian studerit of 
art. A living model was a luxury, generally beyond the means 
of the school) but on great occasions the youths would strip dn 
turn and proffer; an arm or a leg to be ^studied by their* fellows. 
Objects of still life, ; however,, were much studied by Murillo, 
and be early learnt to hit off -the ragged urchins: off Seville. 
Murillo l in a few years painted: &s well as his master,! and as 
stifliy. His? twOi pictures ; of (.the: Virgin; lexeented during this * 
period) show how Ithoroiughly he had mastered the' style, . with all 
its defects^: Gastilld was? a kind many .but his removal tO (Gadiz 
in {1639^640 threw his favourite -pupil upon dm own resources. 
The fine schopl: off Zurbaran? ; was too expensive : for the poor 
-lad; bis parents; vwere^eitber dead or; too poor; to help bimy^rid 
Jie was compelledv to -earn Jus bread by painting rough pictures 
Jot the u f eriai n jODpublic f air of Seville. * The religious daubs 
exposed at tfiat ;mart were generally of a-s .1 low aim order as tbe 
prices paid for them. A “ pintura de 'ia feria ” (a picture for 
the fair); was a proverbial expression for, am execrably badione; 
yet.? the street painters who? thronged- the marketrplace With 
their ? ^clumsy saints " and unripe Madonnas ” not unfrequeritly 
rose to! be able and' even famous artists. This rough-and-reaidy 
practice, partly j for ) the- • market-place, partly ; for converts’ in 
Mexico and; Peru,, for ? whom; Madonnasyand popular saints 
, produced ^ and shipped offby the dozen,, doubtless increased 

Murillo’s manual, dexterity ; / but, if we >may : judge .from! the 
picture: of the: “ jVirgin and? Child ” shown- in the Murillo-rooin at 
.Seville as belonging to this period, he made little improvement 
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in colouring or in general streiigtfh* of design; Struck by the 
favourable change which; travel had wrought upon thee style 
, of Ms brothei; artist Pedro de Moya, ! Murillo in 1642 resolved 
to make a j OUr ney to; Flanders or Italy. Having. bought a large 
quantity of canvas, he cut it intoi squares of different sizes, which 
he converted into pictures of a kind likely to sell. The American 
traders bought sup his pieces, and he found himself sufficiently 
rich to carry out his design. He placed his sister, who was 
dependent on him, under the care of some friends, and without 
divulging his plans to any one set out for Madrid. On reaching 
the capital he waited on Velazquez, his fellow-townsman — then 
at the summit of his fortune-— and asked for some introduc- 
tion to friends in Rome. The master liked the youth, and 
offered him lodging in his own house, and proposed to procure 
him admission to the royal galleries 1 of the capital. Murillo 
accepted the offer, and here enjoyed the masterpieces of Italy 
and Flanders without travelling beyond the walls of Madrid. 
The next two years were chiefly spent in copying from Ribera, 
Vrindyck and Velazquez; and in 1644 he so astonished the latter 
with -some of his efforts that they were submitted to the king 
and -the court. His patron now urged him to go to Rome, 
and offered him letters to smooth his way; but Murillo preferred 
returning td his sister and his native Seville. 

The friars of the convent Of San Francesco in Seville had 
about this time determined to adorn the walls of their small 
cloister in a manner worthy of their patron saint. But the 
•brotherhood had no money; and after endless begging they found 
themselves incapable of employing an artist of name to execute 
the task. Murillo was needy, arid offered his services; after 
balancing their own poverty against his obscurity the friars 
bade him begin. Murillo covered the walls with eleven large 
pictutes of remarkable power and beauty— displaying by turns 
the strong colouring of Ribera, the lifelike truthfulness of 
Velazquez, and the sweetness of Vandyek. Among them Were 
to hfy found representations of San Francesco, of San Diego, of 
Santa Clara and of San Gil. These pictures were executed 
in! his earliest style, commonly called his frio or cold style. It 
was based chiefly on Ribera and Caravaggio, and was dark with 
a decided outline. This rich collection is no longer in Seville; 
Marshal Soult carried off ten of the works. The fame of these 
productions soon got abroad, and “ El Claustro Chico ” swarmed 
daily with artists and critics. Murillo was no longer friendless 
and unknown. The rich and the noble of Seville overwhelmed 
hiih' With their commissions and their praises. 

1 In 1648 Murillo married a wealthy lady of rank, Dona Beatriz 
de Cabrera y Sotomayor, of the neighbourhood of Seville, and 
his house soon became the favourite resort of artists and 
connoisseurs. About this time he was associated with the land- 
scape-painter Yriarte-— the two artists interchanging figures and 
landscapes for their respective works ; blit they did not finally 
agree, and the co-operation crime to an end; Murillo now 
painted the well-known “ Flight into Egypt,” and shortly 
•afterwards changed his earliest style of painting for his calido 
or warm- style. His drawing wris still well defined, but his 
outlines became softer arid his figures rounder, and his colouring 
gained* in warmth and transparency. His first picture of this 
style, according : to Cean Bermudez, was a representation of 
“Our Lady ? of the Conception,” and was painted in 1 65 2 for 
the brotherhood; of the True Cross; he received for it 2 500 reals 
(£26). In 1655 he executed his two famous paintings of “ San 
Leandro ” and “ Sail Isidore ” at the order of Don Juan Federigo, 
archdeacon of Carmoha, which are now in : the cathedral of 
.Seville. These are two noble portraits, finished with great care 
and admirable effect, but the critics complain of the fig ures 
being rather short. His next ; picture, the “ Nativity of the 
Virgin,” painted for the chapter, is regarded as one of the most 
(delightful specimens of his calido style. In the following year 
(1656) the same body gave hirii an order for a vast picture of San 
Antonio de Padua, for which he received 10,000 reals (£104) . 
This is one of; his most celebrated performances, and still hangs 
in ; the baptistery of the cathedral. It was “ repaired H in 1833; ; 
the grandeur of the design, however, and the 'singular richness 


of the colouring may still be traced. The same year saw him 
engaged on four large semicircular pictures, designed by his 
friend and patron Don Justino Neve y Yeveries, to adorn the 
walls of the church of Santa Maria la Blanca. The first two 
(now in Madrid) were meant to illustrate the history of the 
Festival of Our Lady of the Snow, or the foundation of the 
Roman basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore. The one represents 
the wealthy but childless Roman senator and his lady asleep 
and dreaming; the > other exhibits the devout pair relating 
their dream to Pope Liberius. Of these two noble paintings 
the Dream is the finer, and in it is to be noticed the commence- 
ment of Murillo’s third and last style, known as the vapor oso or 
vapoury. It should be noted, however, that the three styles 
are not strictly separable into date-periods; for the painter 
alternated the styles accordingly to his subject-matter or the 
mood of his inspiration, the calido being the most frequent. In 
the vapor oso method the well-marked outlines and careful 
drawing of his former styles disappear, the outlines are lost 
in the misty blending of the light and shade, and the general 
finish betrays more haste than was usual with Murillo.* After 
many changes of fortune, these two pictures now hang in the 
Academy at Madrid. The remaining pieces executed for this 
small church were a “ Virgin of the Conception ” and a figure of 
(f Faith.” Soult laid his hands on these also, and they have not 
been recovered. 

In 1658 Murillo undertook and consummated a task which 
had hitherto baffled all the artists of Spain, and even royalty 
itself. This was the establishing of a public academy of art. By 
superior tact and good temper he overcame the vanity of Valdes 
Leal and the presumption of the younger Herrera, and secured 
their co-operation. The Academy of Seville was accordingly 
opened for the first time in January 1660, and Murillo and the 
second Herrera were chosen presidents. The former continued 
to direct it during the following year; but the calls of his studio 
induced him to leave it in other hands. It was then flourishing, 
but not for long. 

Passing over some half-length pictures of saints and a dark- 
haired Madonna, painted in 1668 for the chapter-room of the 
cathedral of his native city, we enter upon the most splendid 
period of Murillo’s career. In 1661 Don Miguel Manara Vicen- 
telo de Leca, who had recently turned to a life of sanctity from 
one of the wildest profligacy, resolved to raise money for the 
restoration of the dilapidated Hospital de la Caridad, of whose 
pious gild he was himself a member. Manara commissioned 
his friend Murillo to paint eleven pictures for this edifice of San 
Jorge. Three of these pieces represented the “ Annunciation,” 
the “ Infant Saviour,” and the “ Infant St John.” The remaining 
eight are considered Murillo’s masterpieces. They consist of 
“ Moses striking the Rock,” the “ Return of the Prodigal,” 
“ Abraham receiving the Three Angels,” the “Charity of San 
Juan de Dios,” the “ Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes,” “ Our 
Lord healing the Paralytic,” “ St Peter released from Prison by 
the Angel,” and “ St Elizabeth of Hungary,”’ These works 
occupied the artist four years, and in 1674 he received for his 
eight great pictures 78,115 reals or about £800. The “ Moses, ” 
the “Loaves and Fishes,” the “ San Juan,” and the three 
subjects which we have named first, are still at Seville; the 
French carried off the rest, but the “ St Elizabeth ” and the 
“ Prodigal Son ” are now back in Spain. For compass and 
vigour the “ Moses ’’ stands first; but the “ Prodigal’s Return ” 
and the “ St Elizabeth ” were considered by Bermudez the 
most perfect of all as works ,of art. The front of this famous 
hospital was also indebted to the genius of Murillo; five large 
designs in blue glazed tiles were executed from his drawings. 
He had scarcely completed the undertakings for this edifice 
when his favourite Franciscans agriin solicited his Md, He 
accordingly executed some twenty paintings for the humble 
little church known as the Convent de los Capucinos. Seventeen 
of these Capuchin pictures are preserved in the Museum of 
Seville. Of these the “ Charity of St Thomas of Villanueva ” 
is reckoned the best. Murillo himself was wont to call it “ su 
lienzo ” (his own picture) . Another little piece of extraordinary 




in: thi^churpk is 

Jpl^Sfn,” bpliqyed to J}aye beep painted pm a “ serville ta ” and 
presented to tbe s eook of the Capuchin brotherhood as a memorial 

the artfetfa pencil. • r .-„ , 

<\Ln 1670 Murillo is said to haye declined an invitation* to court, 
ijr^erring- tp labour « among the brown coats gf Seville. Eight 
years afterwards his friend the canon Justino again employed 
hirn tp paint three, pieces for the Hospital; de Jps-Venerables; 
tlie <• Mystery of,, the Immaculate, Conception, “ St Peter 
Weeping,” and the “ Blessed Virgin.” As a mark of esteem, 
Murillo next painted a full-length portrait of the canon. The 
spaniel at the feet of the priest has been known to call forth a 
§narl from a living dog., His portraits generally, though few, 
are of great beauty. . Towards the close of his life Murillo 
executed a series of pictures, illustrative of the life of “ the 
glorious doctor ” for the Augustinian convent at Seville. This 
brings us to the last wprk of the artist. Mounting a scaffolding 
one day at Cadiz (whither he had gone in 1681) to execute the 
higher parts of a large picture of the “ Espousal of §t, Catherine,” 
on y^hich he was engaged for the Capuchins of that town,, he 
stumbled? andfejil so violently that he Received ;a. hurt from which 
he never recovered. , The great picture was left unfinished., and 
the artist returned . to Seville to die. He, died as he had lived, | 
a, humble, pious, brave man, on the 3rd of April 1682 in the arms 
of: the chevalier Pedro H u h ez de Villavicencio, an intimate 
friend and one of his Best pupils. Another of his numerous 
pupils was Sebastian Gomez, named “ Murillo Mulattp,’* 
Mqrillp left two sons (one of them at first an indifferent painter, 
afterwards' a priest) and a daughter — his wife having died 
feefore him. 

Murillo has always been one of the most popular of painters — 
not in Spain alone. His works show great technical attainment 
wijthout much style, and a strong feeling for ordinary nature 
and for truthful or sentimental expression without lofty beauty 
Or ideal elevation. His ecstasies of Madonnas and Saints are 
the themes of some of his most celebrated achievements. Take 
as an example the “ Immaculate Conception ” (or a Assumption 
of the Virgin/' for the titles may, with reference to Murillo’s 
treatments of this subject, almost be interchanged) in the 
Louvre, a picture for which, on its sale from the Soult collection, 
pile of the largest prices on record was given in 1852, some 
^4,690. His subjects may be divided into two great groups— 
the scenes from low life (which, were a new experiment in Spanish 
art, so far as the subjects of children are concerned), and the 
Scriptural, legendary , and religious works. The former, of 
which some salient specimens aredn the Dulwich Gallery, are, 
although undoubtedly truthful, neither ingenious not sym- 
pathetic; sordid : unsightliness and roguish squalor are their 
foundation. Works, of this class belong mostly to the earlier 
years' of Murillo’s practice. The subjects in which the painter 
mpsjt .excels are crowded compositions in which some act of 
saintliness, involving the ascetic or self-mortifying element, 
is being performed— subjects which, while repulsive in some of 
their details, emphasize the broadly human and the expressly 
Catholic conceptions of life. A famous example is the picture, 
now in the Madrid Academy> pL|t E^^j^p^un^i^j^fWpg 
patients a||icted with the scab or itch, and hence commonly 
named Technicafly considered, it unites his three 

Styles pf ; painting, t more especially the cold andthe warm. His 
power, of :giying atmosphere to. combined groups . of figures is one 
of the^marked^characteflstics of Murillo’s art ; and he may be said 
tq ; havp excelled in ; this respect all his predecessors or con- 
temporaries pf whatever schppl. 

{ Seville* rnust. still hg yisited by persons whp wish to study 
l^jqLrijtl^ f Ijr v A large number , of the works which used 

to s adprn this city, ; baye>, ’ however, been transported else- 
whither, In the Prado Museum at Madrid are forty-five 
specimens : of Murillp— the “Infant Christ and the Baptist, ” 
^ r ^0^ IsTifios deWa Concha ’’), “ St Ildefonsp yested with 
a Qhasubl^ by fhe Madonna, ^ &c. ; in the Museo della Trinidad, 
“Chris t r and the Virgin appearing tq ; St Francis, in a Cavern ” 
(an, immense cpmppsition), find various others. Jn t,he National 


Gallery, London, the chiefs ox&mple is ?the ^Holy Pamfiy ^his 
was one of the master’s latest , worksj painted ih Cadiz. \Tn 
public galleries in the United Klng^Qhd''’thpfe 
twenty-four examples by Murillo; in those of Spain, seventy-one. 
Murillo, who was ; the last 5 pre-eminent painter of Seville^ Was 
an indefatigable and prolific worker, hardly leaving his paintifigr 
room save for his devotions in church; he realized darge prices! 
according to the standardof his time, and made aigreat fortune^ 
His. character is recorded as amiable and: soft,, yet independent^ 
subject also to sudden impulses, not unhiixed with passion. ■ 

See . St irling, A finals of the A rtists of Spain (3 vols,, London! 
1848); Richard Ford,, Handbook forSpain (London, 1855)^ Cpiyis, 
Catalogue. of the Work? of Velasquez and Murillo (1883); L. Alfonso, 
Murillo, el hombre, &c. (1886) ; ; C. Justi, Murillo ! (illustrated, 
1892) ; P. Lefort, Murillo et ses ffikves f 1892) ; F. M. Tubino, Murillo, 
su epoca, &c. (1864; Eng. trans,, 1879) ; Dr G. C.i Williamson, 
Murillo (1902) ;C,§. Ricketts, The Prado (1903); ; & (W.. M*$^) 

MURIMUTH^ ADAM (c. 1274-1347), English ecclesiastic and 
chronicler, was born in 1274 or i 2 7 5 and educated in the 4 civil 
law at Oxford. Between 1312 and 1318 he practised in the 
papal curia at Avignon. Edward II. and Archbishop Winchalsey 
were among his clients, and his legal services secured for 5 Mift 
canonries at Hereford and St Piul’s, and the ptecentorShip 
of Exeter Cathedral. In 1331 he retired to ; a country living 
(Wraysbury, Bucks), and devoted himself to writing the history 
of his own times. His Continuaiio ckronicdrum, begun not 
earlier than 1325, starts from the year 1303, and was^ carried 
up to 1347, the year of his death. Meagre at first, it becomes 
fuller about 1340 ahd is specially valuable for the history of the 
French wars. Murimuth has no merits of style, and gives ‘a 
bald narrative of events. But he incorporates many documents 
in the latter part of his book. The annals of Sf . Paul’s which 
have been edited ‘ by Bishop Stubbs, are closely related to the 
.Work of Murimuth, but probably not frbm his pen^ The 
Continuatio was carried on, after his death, by an anonymous 
writer to the year 1380. 


The only complete edition of the Continuaiio chronicaf um is t 
by E. M. Thompson (Rolls series, 1889). The preface to this edition, 
and to W. Stubbs’s Chronicles of Edward T. and II:, vol. L (Rolls 
series, 1882), should be consulted. The anonymous continuation 
is printed in T. Hog’s edition of Murimuth [Eng* Hist. Soc. , Londpn, 
. ^ • - (H. W. C. D.x 


MURNER, THOMAS (1475-1537 ?), German satirist, was 
born on the 24th of December 1475 at Oberehnheim near Strass- 
burg. In 1490 he entered the order of Franciscan mouks, .and 
in 149,5 began a wandering life, studying and: then teachitigi^nd 
preaching in F reiburg-in- B reisgau, Paris, Cracow and Stras^bnrg. 
The emperor Maximilian I. crowned, him.in 1505 poeta launeiitm; 
in 1506, he was cheated doctor theologian, and in 1513 was; ap- 
pointed custodian of the Franciscan monastery in Strassbi^rg, 
an office which, on account of a scurrilous publication, he, was 
forced to vacate the following year. Late in life, in 1518^ he 
began the study of jurisprudence at the;f:|i i m^ersity.|#|::: 
and ip V1519 took tji® ^gree of doctor jwfa- :After jpurnpya in 
Italy and England, he again, settled in Strassburg, but, distu^bejd 
by the Reformation, sought an exile at Lucerne in Switzerland 
in 1520 . In 1533 he was appointed priest of Obptehnheim, 
where he died in 1 53 7, or, according to some accounts, ip r^. 
Murner was an energetic and passionate character, who ipade 
enemies wherever he went. There is not a. trace of human 
kindness in his satires, . wWch were . directed against the .cprr 
ruptiop of, the times? the Reformation, and especially ? against 
Luther. His most powerful satire^— and the most virulept 
German satire of the period— is Von <fem grossqn lutherischm 
Narren, wie ihn Dr Murner besphworen hat. Among .pthpr^ 
may be mentioned Die Narrenbeschwdruftg (15 12) ; Die Schelmen- 
zunft (1512); Die Gduchmait, which treaty of enamoured ipols 
(15x9), and a translation pf Virgil’s Aerpeid (1515) dedicated to 
the emperor Maximilian 1 . Murner also wrote the humor- 
ous Chartiludium logicae (z;Sp7) and , the Ludus 
freiburgensium (1511), besides a translation of Justinian , s 
InstUptiones (1519). ,,; v< .... ; 

All Murnpr’s: mo^e important works h a ve been republishp^ i ( n 
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critical editions; a selection was published by G. Balkein Kursch*- 
n<p*V peutsche Nqtiqmlliterqtur (189 9); Cf. ; W v Kawemu, burner 
un <f die Kir eke des Mittelaliers * (1890). ; .and s by. the same writer, 
Mutner ’ i und > die 'detdsdfii? Kefbrmdlf 6 ii' x ; alsb' fc * Ott, 1 Tiber 
MUrners VerhaUnUs zwGeiler ( 1896) 1 M ' s '• ! 

MUROM, a town of Russia, in the government of Vladimir, 
on the craggy left bank of the Oka, close to its confluence with 
the * Tesha; \ 1 68- m. v by : *rail ; S :E. of the city of Vladimir. Popl 
(1900); 1 12,87:4* Muron has an old cathedral: It is the chief 
entrep6t for grain from the basin of the lower 0ka; and carries 
on an active trade with Moscow and Nizhniy-Novgorod. It is 
famed, as in ancient times, for kitchen-gardens, especially for 
its 1 cucumbers and* sped for canaries. Its once famous 1 tanneries 
have ; lost their importance, but the manufacture of linen has 
increased; , it has; alsp steam flour-mills, distilleries, 1 manufac- 
tories of sbap and of iron implements. / • • * . 

MURPHt , ARTHUR ( 1 72 7-1 805), Irish actor and dramatist , 
son of a Dublin merchant, was born at Olomquin, Roscommon, 
On the, 2 7th of December 172 7. .From 1738 to 1744, under 
the name of: .Arthur French, he was a student at the English 
college .=at/7St f ... Qmer. He entered the counting-house of a mer- 
chant at ! Cork on recommendation of, his uncle, Jeffery French, 
in 11747. A refusal ;to go to Jamaica alienated French’s interest, 
and Murphy, exchanged; his situation- dor one in London. By 
the autumnpf 1752 he was publishing the Gf,ay’s Inn Journal, 
a (periodical in , the style of the. Spectator . Two years later he 
bejeanae an. actor, and appeared in the title-roles of Richard ILL 
and -Othello; as Biron in Southerne’s Fatal Marriage and as 
Osmyn, in Congreve’s Mourning Bride, 1 His first- farce, The 
Apprentice, was. given at Drury Lane on the 2nd of January 
;j.756i:u It's was, followed, among other plays, by The Upholsterer 
4x757), The Orphan of, China (1759)^ The \ Way to Keep Him 
(1760) , : Allsin the Wrong (1761):, The v Grecian Daughter -1(1772), 
and Know Your .Own (These were - almost all 

adaptations from the French, and were very successful, securing 
for their author both fame and wealth., Murphy edited a 
PP^p^^p^riodi^al^iCalled^the Test, in support of Henry Fox, by 
whose ’ influence he was called ..to the bar ; at Lincoln’s Inn; 
although ? he Had been refused at the Middle Temple in 1757 
On account, of his connexion with the stage. Murphy also 
ahjdgr^phy of fielding, an essay oh the life and genius 
of Samuel Johnson and translations of Sallust and Tacitus. 
Towards the close of his life the office of a comfhisriouer of 
bankrupts and a pension of £ 200 were conferred upon him 
fey "government. He died on the 1 8th of June 1865. 

MURPHY, JOHN FRANCIS {1853- ), Ariiermari landscape 

pairiter, ! was' ! borir at Oswbgo, New York, on the nth of 
December 1853. He first exhibited at the National Academ^ 
of Design : in 1876, and was made an associate in 1885 and a 
full academician two years latef. He became a member Of the 
Society of American Artists (1901) and of the American Water 
Golbr Society: : 

' '■/ M^URPHY, ROBERT ( 1 866-1848), British mathematician, the 
son r of a poor shoemaker; was born: at MalloW, . in Ireland, in 
; f 806: ; ; At the -age bf 1 thirteen, while working as an apprentice 
in ;ni‘s father’s shop, 1 he became known to certain gentlemen in 
the fteighbdurhood as a self-taught mathematiciari. Through 
their exertions; after attending a classical school 1 in his native 
town, ; he 1 was admitted to ‘ Caius College, Cambridge, in 1825. 
Third wfringlef in 1 82b, hie whs' elected in the Same year a fellow 
of his college. A course* of dissipation led him into’ debt; His 
fellowship wa^* sequestered for the benefit of his creditors, and 
He ' was obliged to leave Cambridge in December 1832. After 
living f Or Some time with his felatidns in Ireland, he repaired 
tb >f Lbndofi: in 1836; a penniless literary adventurer. In 1838 
he beCamb examiner ih m and ' physics at London 

Univefsityi He Had ’ already; contributed several mathematical 
papers to" the CdMrid^b PhilosppMcdl ( 1831- 1836), 

P'hiloiophical ; M i dgd 0 k t ^833^1842) l $rid : the , J Philosophical 
TralisdcPiphs- (1837)^ rind Bad published Elementary Principles of 
iUeThebties of EUctricityifi 833). HenOw Wrote for the “ Library 
of Useful Knowledge” & Treatise on the Theory of 'Algebraical 
. ! • HO died Ptf the 12th of March 1843. 


MtlRPHYSBORO; ; a iLty 'and : the couhty^sear pf! f Ja^^ 
county, Illinois, U;S!A4 ! ‘lii ! the south feafy of 'the' state, ori the 
Big Muddy River, afeout 57m. Nr of Cairby Pop; (iSpo);' 888^; 
(1900), 6463 , including 557 foreign-born and 45$ hegrpes; ( 1 $ id); 
7485. It is served by thWlllihois Central, thd Mobile & Ohio 
and the St Lotus, Iron Mountain 8 t Southern railways^ It Is 
the centre for a farming region, in which there; are deposits of 
coal, iron, lead and : shale;- and there are various manufactures 
in the city. Murphysboro waS incorporated in 1867 /and re; 
incorporated in 1875. 

MURRAIN (derived through 0. Fr . morifie , from Latl rhbn; to 
die) , a general term for various virrilbht' diseases in domesticated 
animals, synonymous with plague or epizooty. The principal 
diseases are dealt with under Rinderpest; PleuroBneumoniA; 
Anthrax; and Foot and Mouth Disease. See also : VeteR^ 
inary Science. ‘ ' ’ - j v 1 

MURRAY (or Moray), EARLS OF. The earldom of Motay Was 
one of the seven Original earldoms of Scotland, its lands corre- 
sponding roughly to the modern counties of Inverness and Rossi 
Little is known of the earls until about 1314’ when Sif Thomas 
Randolph; a nephew of King Robert Bruce, was : created 1 eatl 
of Moray (q.v,), and the Randolphs’ held the earldom until 1846! 
when the childless John Randolph, 3rd earl Of ! this line and a 
soldier of repute, was killed at the battle of Neville’s Cross. 
According to sbme authorities the 1 earldom was then held by 
J ohn’s Sister Agnes (e. 1 3 1 2^1369) and her husband, 1 Patrick 
Dunbar, earl Of March or Dunbar {c, 1 285-i 3'6'8) . HoWevef 
this may be; in 1359 an English prince, Henry Plahtagenef, 
duke of Lancaster (d. 1361), was made earl of Moray by ‘King; 
David II.; but in 1372 John Dunbar (d. 1391), a grandson; of 
Sir Thomas Randolph and a son-in-law of Robert II., Obtained 
the earldom. The last of the Dunbaf earis was James Dunbar; 
Who was murdered in August 1429, and dfter this ’ ddte 5 his 
daughter Elizabeth and her husband, Archibald Douglas’ (d. 145 5), 
called themselves earl and countess of Moray. : 

‘Tfee next family to bear this^ title wits Bn illegititnate’ brarith 
of the royal house of Stuart, James IV. * creating ‘ His natural 
son, JameS Stuart ( 6 \ 1499-1544), earl of Moray. James died 
without sons, and after the title had been borne for a shoft time 
by George Gordon, 4th earl of Huntly (c. 1514-5:562); v wh6 
was killed at Corrichie in 1562, it • was bestowed in 1 562 by 
Mary Queen of Scots upon her half-bfother, an illegitimate son 
of James V. This was the famous regent, James Stuart, earl 
of Moray, or Murray (see below), who was murdered iri January 
1570; after this event a third JameS 'Stuart, who had married 
the regenris daughter Elizabeth (d. r8$¥) : , Held the earldfini’. 
He, who ! was called the * “ bonny earl,” was killed, by : his heredi- 
tary enemies, the Gordons, in February ^ 1592, when his son James 
(d. 1638) succeeded to the title. The earldom of Moray’ has 
remained in the Stuart family since this date. Alexander, the 
4th earl (d. 1701), was secretary of state for Scotland 1 frorfi. 1680 
to 1689; and in 1796 Francis, the 9th earl (1737-1816), ifki 
inade a peer of the United Kingdom as Baron Stuart. " ' 

See vol . vi. of Sir * E. Douglfis’s Peerage of Scotland , hew ed s . fe^y 
Sir J. B. PaUl (1909).' ! • ’ 

MURRAY; ALEXANDER STUART 41841-1:964), ■ British 
archaeologist, was born at Arbr qgth on the 8th of january. 184!; 
and educated there, at Edinburgh high school arid at ,tM 
universities of Edinburgh and' Berlin. In 1867 Ke entefed the 
British Museum as an assistant in the department of Greek atid 
Roman antiquities under Sir Charles 1 Newtdn, s WHoni he 1 suB- 
ceeded in 1886. His younger brother, George Robert Milfie 
Murray (b. 1858), was made keeper f of the botanical depaftnient 
in 1895, the only instance of two brothers becoming fields of 
departments at the irulseuiifi In, 1873 l)r Muriay publisHBd a 
Manual of Mythology, , and in the: follb^ing^Bar c6ntribtit®i Jfe 
the Contemporary Review twb ' articles— ofie on the Hdmeric 
question— which led to a friendship with 1 Mr Gladstone, thp 
iother on Greek painters. Iri 1 SBo^r 883 he brought out his 
History of Greek Sculpture, wh&h at once bedamri a 1 standard 
work. Jn 1886 he was selected by thri’ SqcietV of Aritiqiiaries of 
Scotlattd to deliver the Rhind ledture^ ori afchaeology^ oriflmf 
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whicR/greWt bh ■ i Mmdbofifc < of Greek A rchaeology ; ( j 89 2) . ; • Tu 
i$ 94 t 7 $ 9 $ directed some excavations, in j Cyprus 

UudeJriftken by rnoatis. of a bequest of £2000 from Miss Emma 
^om^ourjrffurnor;. ? The objects obtained are, described and 
ffiUStrated in’ Epoeapatlons in Cyprus, published; by the trustees 
pf fthbumuseumriu 1900, l Among Or Murray’s other official 
publications; arOithree folic^ volupies- on (Ferret-cotta Sarcophagi, 
Whites. 4 ^%W^/jff^W\and . Designs' from Greehl ¥me$. ■: j In 1898 
he; ? wrof 9 > for > ,the ^Portfolio a monograph pn Greek r bronzes, 
founded rOn lectures delivered at the Royal Academy \ in that 
year, (i and - hpinpontributed rtnany , articled on archaeology to 
standard publications.)^ In recQgmtionof his ; services to ar/chaepr 
logy he | was i ruade, LL,P .; of i Glasgow University fn 1 887 1 and 
elected a corresponding member of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences in *9qo.m He died in March Y904. <■ ? ... : ! , 

{1849-n • . ), Scottish painter, was born in 

Glasgow,- m$:> spent 1 some ! years \ in ; commercial pursuits before 
he, practiced as, an artist* i He was elected an associate r of the 
^oyal ; Academy n in ^891 and ■; academician m 1905; and also 
became an : associate lof the, Royal } Scottish ; Academy; and of 
the Royal: Society of Painters in Water Colours,: and. a member 
of the Royal Scottish Water Colour Society. He is <a : landscape 
painter of -distf notion, and /tWO’J&f Msipfctures# “MynLove is 
gone -aisaiJing >{1884)1 and; “Indthe County Cops table 'Y 

fe 9 ^)«/:haye? been boughjt>ifpr that National? Gallery Of iBritish 
Artiw “ Young Wheat, - painted in 1890, ; is one ; of iris; most 
noteworthy works, J/ : * .-y, , M a t v) ; ; •...? 

* ,«M VmW> i EUSTACE . CLARE . GRENVILLE ^ (1824^1881) ; 
English journalist* was Jbprn in * 1 854, the natural son of the 2nd 
duke^pf j^npjynghamM Educated at Magdalen Hall (Hertford 
College) , {Oxford,: he entered the diplomatic; service through the 
influence pf lh^rd Palmerston/ and; in 185^1. joined; the, British 
emba^syt^t Vienna US attache,; 1 )At the same; time he agreed 
to act as Vienna -correspondent, pf : a London daily paper, a 
breach ^the icenventipns of the British Foreign Office which 
cpst, hipr his vpo^t,^) In '185^2 he^ was transferred to Hanover, 
and thence tp Censtantinppley. and finally, in 1855, was. made 
COnsuljgeneraJ at /Odessa.. pr 1868 lie returned to England, 
and i - devoted I i himself i J tp^ ( jDurnalhP V ? He contributed to < the 
early numbers x pf Jfanity $#*/■ and in 18% founded a clever but 
abusive society papery th e Qmm’s Messenger For a libel 
published in* this paper * Lord. . Carrington horsewhipped him 
on the doprstep. of a ..London- club. Murray was subsequently 
charged, with .perjury for : denying, on oath his authorship of the 
article/: iRemanded ; on; bail, > he , escaped rtpi Paris, where he 
^ibsejqnentlyi lived, acting L as> correspondent of various : London 
pap^s/.r Jn ;l r874- he helped .Edmund Yjafces to found ; the W w<k. 
Murray /died lat Passy Oh the, 20th pf December ,i88i* : 1 y. f l ; ; \ 

rM-Hls^scbre of ! books, several gff- Which Were translated into Fr^riM 
and; published 1 in Paris, . include, \ French Pictures in' English Chalk 
(r,8,7fei^78) . Tjie. fiaving Englishman in, . tyrkey ,, ( 1 854) Men ; of the 
■■Second: Einptfe t .(iSyi)' : Young Brown. { 1*874)'; Sidelights on , f English 
Sbcie^ifi^ifi and Under 'Ihe Lens : Sbcidf Photographs ( 1885)./ 1 

so MURRAY* i.fiORPr ! ;(r694ri^-6h)y Scottish Jacobite 
geherabi fifth son; of John, ist duke; of AtholR by his first wife/ 
Catherine/ daughter : of (the? 3rd duke jot- Hamilton, was: born 
at; .Huntingtower, near ; Perth, ■ on the 4th > of October 1694.; 
He ^joined the army In; Flanders in June < 1 7 1%; in 17 z $, : contrary 
toiitfieir father's; ^ wishesihekand his brothers, the marquis: of 
PuiiifeardineiandLprd Charles Murray, ^joined the. Jacobite rebels 
undefithei-earl/ offMa^; [each brother: commanding; a regiment; of 
mem of; Acholic .Lord Charles; was,? taken prisoner at Preston) 
bujbafter the .[collap^iofatfee rising (Lord ^George escaped with 
Xuilibardihe to, South :¥i$t, and thence to France. In 1719 
Murray! tpoik part in^ tfie Jacobite -attempt id conjunction with 
thevSpaniards [in the, western highlands,* under the command , of 
lEulhbardine and <the earirmarischal/i which terminated m - the' 
aSair of Glenshiel v on the roth of June,, when he was wounded 
while* d commanding! the I right* wing >= of the Jacobites. ^ After 
Mding:; f0$i sdmej « months : in the highlands he reached Rotter-, 
d&mrin ^ There M no.eyidence for the statement that 
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life; on the continent rill 17^. when he; returneditoi gcoflandy 
where ffidhe [following year he was granted a pardon- Pheduke 
of Atholl died in r 7 24 .and was succeeded in ^ the title ?by his second 
son; James, owing to the attainder of Tullibardine; anddLord 
George leased from, his brother the old family property of 
PTulUbardino in Strathearn, where he lived till 1745* : / ; , ] 

•> ; On the eve* of the Jacobite rising of 1745 the duke^of Rerih 
made < overtures ; to ( Lord ? George Murray on behalf! , of [the 
Pretender; -but; even the landing; of Charles, ;EdWard win 
Scotland in July, accompanied by Tullibardine, Murray’s attitude 
remained, . doubtful. He accompanied his brother; tfie dukeflto 
Crieff . on? the 2;ist of August to- pay his respects IP Sir John Gope, 
the commander of the government t troops, andthe permitted 
the - ;duke to , appoint; him deputy-sheriff ; of Perthshire. It has 
been suggested that. Murray 1 acted; with ,. duplicity, but his 
hesitation was natural and genuine;: and it was not till early in 
.September, when Charles Edward was at Blair .Castle, which had 
beod Vacated by the duke of Atholl on the ; prince’s, approach, 
that . Murray decided to } espouse the Stuart ;Cau§e>: f He .then 
wrote to his brother explaining, that: he did ( SO for. conscientious 
reasons, while realizing the risk of. ruin it involved. -- On joining 
thei Jacobite army Lord George received a commission as; liem 
tenant-general, though : the prince ostentatiously ; treated him 
with want pf confidence; and; he was^ flouted; by s the Irish adven- 
turers who were the: Pretender’s trusted advisers. At: Perth 
Lord George exerted himself with Sucoessnto intrqdfice discipline 
and organization in the army he was to command, and he rgained 
the confidence of the highland' leviesi with! whose; habits and 
methods of fighting he was familiar. ; He also used his influence 
to] prevent the exactions and ; arbitrary interference ; with civil 
rights which Charles was too: ready to sanetjonron. the , advice ©f 
others. - At .Prestonpans^ on the. 2 1st of September, LorduGeorge# 
who led the Jacobite .left i wing ;in person, f was practically com- 
manderrinnehief, and it; was to j his able; . generalship: r that ; tfie 
victory- was mainly due.- . During , the : six weeks- occupation, of 
Edinburgh he- did useful work in the further organization and 
disciplining of the army. He opposed Charles’s plan of invading 
England, and when , his. judgment was overruled he prevailed 
on : the prince to march into Cumberland, which he knew to bp 
favourable ground for highlander ; tactics, instead of advancing 
against 1 General Wade, whose army, was /posted, at t Newcastle* 
He conducted the siege of Oariisle^ -but , on the surrender.; of I the 
town on tfle 14th of November he resigned his ; command ,00 
the ground that his authority had been insufficiently upheld by 
thp: prince,, and he obtained permission to j serve as a volunteer 
in tfie ranks of the Atholl levies, The dissatisfaction , ho weyer, 
of the. army with ; the appointment of .the duku of Perth >to 
succeed him compelled Charles to reinstate Murray, who accord- 
ingly commanded the Jacobites in the ma,rch to Derby/ Here 
on thp S,th of' December a cdunbil was hHd (at which |Mfif fay 
Ufged the necessity for retreat, owing to 'the Of -thd Eitglisb 

Jacobites, to support the invasion and tlie absence of aifl from 
France. As Murray was supported by the council the retreat 
was ordered, to f he intehse efi^gf ih Of Charles,: who hever forgave 
himf hut the"Untof^i^e^a^ mainfy chargeable • 

to Charles Himself , and ii was not ’without justice that Murray^ 
aide! 'de dtmp, the chevalier Johnstone, declared that had 
Prince Charles slept i during < the ; whole of fth& /ekpedlribh^ Wnd 
allowed Lord George Murray to act /for him according to his 
oWn judgment, he would have: found the crown of Great Britain 
on his headbwhen he awoken” Lord CeOrge commanded i the 
rear-guard, during the retreat ; arid this task,; rendered doubly 
dangerous by the proximity of Cumberland in the rear and Wade 
on the flank, was made still more difficult by the: incapacity 
and petulance of the Pretender. By a skilfully: fought* reari 
guard action at Clifton Moob, Lord George enabled the army fo 
reach Carlisle safely and without loss of; stores or War material; 
and on the 3rd of January 1746 the force entered * Stirling, -where 
they were Joined by reinforcements from Perth. The prince 
laid siege; to] (Stirling' -Castle, while ; Murray defeated General 
Hawley near Falkirk ; but the losses of the J acqbites! by sickness 
and desertion, and i the! approach Of Cumberland/ made retreat 
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to the Highlands an immediate necessity, in which the prince 
was ! > coiripelled to acquiesce; his resentment was such that he 
gave earto groundless suggestions that Murray was a traitor, 
whieh the letter’s failure to capture his brother’s stronghold 
of Blair Gastle did nothing to refute. ^ 

In April 1746 the Jacobite army was in the neighbourhood 
Of IhverneSs,* and the prince decided to give battle to the duke 
of Cumberland. Charles took up a position on the left bank of 
the Nairn river at Culloden Modr, rejecting Lord George’s Murray 
advice to select a much stronger position on the opposite bank. 
The battle of Culloden, : where the Stuart cause was ruined, 
was fought on the 1 6th of April 1746. On the following day the 
duke of Cumberland , intimated to his troops that the public 
orders of the rebels yesterday was to give us no quarter”; 
Hanoverian news-sheets printed what purported to be copies 
of such an order, and the historian James Ray and other con- 
temporary * writers ! gave further currency to a calumny that has 
been repeated by modern authorities. Original copies of Lord 
George Murray’s “ orders at Culloden ” are in existence, one of 
which is among Cumberland’s own papers, while another was 
in the possession ' of Lord Hardwicke, the judge who tried the 
Jacobite peers in 1746, and they contain no injunction to refuse 
quarter. After the defeat Murray conducted a remnant of the 
Jacobite ariny to Ruthven, and prepared to organize further 
resistance. Prince Charles, however* had determined to aban- 
don the enterprise, and at Ruthven Lord George received an 
Order dismissing him from the prince’s service, to which he replied 
in a letter: upbraiding Charles for his distriist and mismanage- 
ment. Charles’s belief in the general’s tfeachery was shared 
by several leading Jacobites, but there appears no ground for 
the suspicion. -From the moment he threw in his lot With the 
exiled prince’s cause Lord George Murray never deviated in his 
loyalty and devotion, and his generalship was deserving of the 
highest praise ; but the discipline he enforced and jealousy of 
his authority ‘ made enemies of some of those to whom Charles 
was more inclined to listen than to the general who gave him 
sound but unwelcome advice. 

b-^Murray escaped to the continent in December 1746, and Was 
graciously received in Rome by the Old Pretender, who granted 
him a pension ; but in the following year when he went to Paris 
Charles Edward refused to see him. Lord George lived at 
Various places abroad until his death, which occurred at Medem- 
blik in Holland on the nth of October 1760. He married 
in i’i 28 ; Amelia, daughter and heiress Of James Murray of 
StrOWain and GlericarSe, by whom he had three sons and two 
daughters. His eldest f son John became 3rd duke of Atholl in 
1764; the two younger sons became lieutenant-general and 
vice-admiral respectively in the British service. 

iSee A [Military history of Perthshire, ed. by the marchioness of 
Tullibardln^ (2 volsi,: London, 1908), containing a memoir of Lord 
George M array and a facsimile copy of his orders at Culloden ; 
The Atholl Chronicles, ed. by the duke of Atholl (privately printed) ; 
IThe Chevalier James de s Jonhstone, Metkoirs of the Rebellion in 1745 
(3rd ed., London, 1822); James Ray, Compleat Historic of the Rebel- 
lion, 1745-174$ (London, 1754)3 Robert Patten, History of the late 
. Rebellion (2nd ed., London, 1717) ; Memoirs of Sir John Murr'ay of 
Broughton, ed. by R. F. Bell (Edinburgh, 1898) ; Andrew Henderson, 
History Of the Rebellion, 1745-1746 (2nd ed. , London, 1748). 

\r..' •" •’ - * ’• - (R. J. M.) 

MURRAY, JAMES (0. 1719^1794), British governor of Canada, 
was a ^younger, son of Alexander Murray, 4th Lord Elibank 
(d. 1736). Having entered the British army; he served with the 
15th Foot in the West Indies, the Netherlands and Brittany, and 
became lieutenant-colonel of this regiment by purchase in 1751: 
In i>757 he led his men to North America to take part> in the 
war against France. - He commanded a brigade at the siege of 
Louisburg; Was; One of Wolfe’s three brigadiers in the expedition 
against Quebec, and comiriahded the left whig of the arrhy in 
the famous; battle in September 1759. After the British victory 
andf the » capture of the city, Murray was left in command of 
Quebec; ; having > Strengthened n its fortifications and taken 
Pleasures i to improve the morale of his men, he defended it in 
April and May 1760 against the attacks of the French, who were 
soon compelled; to : raise the siege. The British troops had been 


decimated by disease, and it was only a remnant that Miirray 
now led to join General Amherst at Montreal, and to be present 
when the last batch of French troops in Canada surrendered. 
In October 1760 he was appointed governor of Quebec, and he 
became governor of Canada after this country had been formally 
ceded to Great Britain in 1763. In this year he quelled -a 
dangerous mutiny, and soon afterwards his alleged partiality for 
the interests of the French Canadians gave offence to the British 
settlers; they asked for his recall, and in 1766 he retired from his 
post. After an inquiry in the House of Lords, he was exonerated 
from the charges which had been brought against him. Iii 
1774 Murray was seiit to Minorca as governor, and in 1781 • 
while he was in charge of this island, he was besieged in Fort 
St Philip by a large force of French and Spaniards. After a 
stubborn resistance, which lasted nearly seven months, he Was 
obliged to surrender the place; and on his return to England 
he was tried by a court-martial, at the instance of Sir William 
Draper,; who had served under him in Minorca as lieutenant^ 
governor. He was acquitted and he became a general in 1783. 
He died on the 18th of June 1794. Murray’s only son Was 
James Patrick Murray (1 782-1834), a major-general and member 
of parliament. : , i 

MURRAY, SIR JAMES AUGUSTUS HENRY (1837- )\ 

British lexicographer, was born at 1 Denholm, near Hawick; 
Roxburghshire, and after a local elementary education proceeded 
to Edinburgh, and thence to the university of London, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1873. Sir James Murray, Who received 
honorary degrees from several universities, both British and 
foreign, was engaged in scholastic work for thirty years, from 
1855 to 1885, chiefly at Hawick and, Mill Hill. During this time 
his reputation as a philologist was increasing, and he was 
assistant examiner in English at the University of London from 
1875 to 1879 and president of the Philological Society of London 
from 1878 to 1880, and again from 1882 to 1884. It was in 
connexion with this society that he undertook the chief Work 
of his life, the editing of the New English Dictionary , based on 
materials collected by the society. These materials, which had 
accumulated since 1857, when the society first projected the 
publication of a dictionary on philological principles, amounted 
to an enormous quantity, of which an idea may be formed frorri 
the fact that Dr Furnivall sent in “ some ton and three-quarters 
of materials which had accumulated under his roof.” After 
negotiations extending over a considerable period, the contracts 
between the society* the delegates of the Clarendon Press, and 
the editor, were sighed on the 1st of March 1879* and Murray 
began the examination and arrangement of the raw material, 
arid the still more troublesome work of re-animating and main- 
taining the enthusiasm of “ readers.” In 188 5 he removed from 
Mill Hill to Oxford, where his Scriptorium came to rank among 
the institutions of the University city. The first volume of 
the dictionary Was printed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford,, 
in 1888. A full account of its beginning an 4 the manner of 
working up the materials will be found in Murray ’s presidential 
address to the Philological Society in 1879, while reports of 
its progress are given in the addresses by himself and other 
presidents in subsequent years. In addition to his work as a 
philologist, Murray was a frequent contributor to the transac- 
tions of the various antiquarian and archaeological societies of 
which he is a member; and he wrote the article on the English 
language for this Encyclopaedia. In 1885 he received the 
honorary degree of M. A. from Balliol College; he was an original 
fellow of the British Academy, and in 1908 he was knighted. 

MURRAY (or Moray), JAMES STUART, Earl of (0. 153** 
1570), regent of Scotland, was an illegitimate son of James Vl 
of Scotland by Margaret Erskirie, daughter of John Erskine, 
earl of Mar. In 1538 he was appointed prior of • the abbey "Of 
St Andrews in order that James V. might obtain possession of 
its funds. Educated at St Andrews University, he attacked^ 
in September 1549, an English force which had made a descent 
on the Fife coast, and routed it with great slaughter. ^Iri 
addition to the priory of St Andrews, he received those also of 
Pittenweem and M&cori in France, but manifested no vocation 
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foruai ? monastic life; i The discotoes* of Khbx, Which he heard 
£t Calder, wonhis approval, and shortly if ter the return of the 
reformer to Scotland in 5 1559, James Stuart left the party of the 
queen regent and joined the lords of the congregation, who 
resolved forcibly to abolish the Homan service. After the 
return of Queen Mary in 1 561, he became her chief adviser, and 
his cautious firmness was for a time effectual in inducing her 
to adopt a poliCy of moderation towards the reformers. At the 
beginning of 1^62 he was created earl of Murray, a dignity also 
held by George Gordon, earl of Huntly, who, however, had 
lost the que#i’s favour. Only a few days later he was made earl 
of Mar* but as this title was claimed by John, Lord Erskine* 
Stbart resigned it and received a second grant of the earldom of 
Murray, Huntly by this time having been killed in battle* 
Henceforward he was known as the earl of Moray, the alternative 
Murray being a more modern and less correct variant. About 
this time the earl married Anne (d. 1583), daughter of William 
Keith* 1st Earl MarischaL 

After the defeat and death of Huntly, the leader of the 
Catholic ’party* ; the policy of Murray met .for a time with no 
obstacle, but he awakened the displeasure of i the queen by his 
efforts in behalf ; of Knox when the latter was accused of high 
treason; and as he was also opposed to her marriage with 
Darnley, he was after that event declared an outlaw and took 
refuge in * England. Returning to Scotland after the murder 
of Rizzio, he was pardoned by the queen. He contrived, 
however, ito be away at the time ; of Darnfey’s assassination; 
and avoided the tangles of the marriage; with Both well by going 
to France. After the abdication of Queen Mary at Lochlevenj 
in July 1567* he was appointed regent of Scotland. When 
Mary escaped from Lochleven (May 2, 1568), the duke of ChMeL 
herault and other Catholic nobles rallied to her standard, 
but Murray and the Protestant lords gathered their adherents, 
defeated; her forces at Langside, near Glasgow (May 13, -1568), 
and compelled her to flee to England. Murray displayed 
promptness in baffling Mary’s schemes; suppressed the border 
thieves, and ruled firmly, resisting the temptation to place the 
crown on his own head. He observed the forms of' personal 
piety; possibly ■ he shared the zeal of the reformers, while he 
moderated their bigotry. But he reaped the -friiits of the 
Conspiracies; which led to the murders of Rizzio and Darnley. 
He amassed too great a l fortune from the estates of the Church 
to be deemed a pure reformer of its abuses. He pursued his 
sister with a calculated animosity which would; hot have spared 
her life had this been necessary to his end or: been favoured by 
Elizabeth. The mode of producing the casket letters and 
the false charges added by Buchanan, deprive Murray of any 
claim to have been an honest accuser. His reluctance to charge 
Mary wi,th complicity in the murder of Darnley was feigned, 
and his Object was gained when he was allowed to table the 
accusation without being forced to prove it. Mary remained 
a captive under suspicion of the gravest guilt, while Murray 
ruled Scotland in her stead, supported by nobles who had taken 
part in the steps which ended in Both well’s deed. During the 
year between his becoming .regent, and his death several events 
occurred for. which he has been censured, but which were 
necessary for his security : the betrayal to Elizabeth of the duke 
of; -Norfolk ^ttd|of’ the secret plot for the liberation of Mary-; -the 
imprisonment of the earl of Northumberland, who after the 
failure Of his rising ifi the north of England had taken refuge 
in Scotland; and the charge brought against Maitland of Leth- 
ifigtofi of complicity in Darnley ’s murder. Lethington was 
Committed tO custody, but was rescued by Kirkaldy of Grange, 
who held the castle of Edinburgh, and while there “ the 'Chame- 
leon*^ aS J Buchanan named Maitland in his famous invective, 
gained over those j iir the castle* including Kirkaldy. Murray 
was afraid to proceed with the charge on the day of trial; while 
Kirkaldy and : Maitland held the castle, which became the 
stronghold of the deposed queen’s party. It has been suspected 
that Maitland and Kirkaldy were cognizant of the design of 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh to murder Murray, for he had been 
With f th^m in the castle; ? : This; has been ascribed to private 


vengeance for the ill-treatment of his Wife; but the feud Of the 

Hamiltons with' the regerit is the most; reasonable 'explanation 

As he rocje thrOqgh^ ^td^lbgow JHxirray. was ot 

January; 1479 from a window 'who Ha^n^ 

preparation for tHe mur4® r arid |is 9wn escaped 

in the south aisle pi, St Qiles, . Cathedral, 

mourning. Knox preached the serippn arid 

the epitaph, bbth.pahbgjbd^.. t \ !®fie,.>eider of bis two ^aqghtp^s., 

Elizabeth, married James Stuart (d. 1 592) ' son of . james, 1 ,ist 

Lord Doune, who succeeded tp the earldom of Murray in right 

of. his wife. / ,•/' .vV?*; 

The materials for the life of Munay are found in the records and 
documents of the time, prominent among, which are the various 
Calendar oJStatePapers. Mention must also be made of th#;mhny 
books Which treat of Maty, Queen of Scots, and pf the1histpries ! iof 
the time-respecially J>; A. Erpttde, History 1 Of England } and Andrew 
Lang,, JHistpry of .Scqtlarid. , , , 1 . t . : f 

f MURRAY* JOHN* the name for several generations of a great 
firm of London publisherSj founded by John MeMurray (1745-f 
1 793 ) j a native of Edinburgh and a retired fieutenant;pf 
who in 1768 bought the book business of ; William Sandby in 
Fleet Street, and, dropping the Scottish prefix, called himself 
John l Murray, He was, one of ; the twenty original proprietors 
of the Morning ,,Chronicle, and - started: the monthly English 
Review] ,(1783-1796). Among his publications were Mitford ; s 
Greece, Langhorne’s Plutarch’s Lives, and the first part of Isaac 
Disraeli’s^ Curiosities of Literatures r He died * on the 6th of 
November 179-3. ■ . • f -.:7, , 

\ John Murray (2) (1778-1843),, his son, was , then fifteen 
During his minority the business was conducted: by Samuel 
Highley, who was admitted a partner,; but 101803 thepartner? 
ship was?. dissolved. Murray soon began to show the courage 
in literary -speculation which , earned for him later the name 
given him: by Lord Byron of “ the Anak of * publishers;’’ -In 
1807 he took a share with Constable ip publishing Marmion f 
arid became part owner of the Edinburgh Review, although with 
the help of Canning he • launched in ] Opposition the Quarterly 
Review (Feb. 1809), with William Gifford as its editor, and Scptt* 
Canning, Southey, Hookham Frere and John Wilson Croker 
among its earliest contributors. Murray was closely connected 
with Constable, but, to his distress, was compelled in 1813 to 
break this association on account of Constable’s business methods* 
which, as he foresaw,, led to disaster. In 1S11 the first two 
cantos of Childe Harold were brought, to Murray by R. C. Dallas, 
to whom B yron had presented them, i Murray paid Dallas 
500 guineas for the copyright. In 1812 he bought the puM 
lishing business of William Miller (1769-1844), and migrated to 
50, Albemarle* Street. Literary London flocked to his house* and 
Murray became the centre of the publishing world; It was in 
his drawing-room that Scott and Byron first met, and here, in 
1824, after the death of Lord Byron, the MS J of/ his meiioirs*. 
considered by Gifford unfit for publication, was destroyed* 
A close friendship existed between Byron and -his publisher, 
but for> political reasons; business relations ceased after the 
publication of the 5th canto of Don Juan. Murray < paid; Byron 
some £20,000 for his various poemsv To Thomas Moore he 
gave nearly £5000 for writing the life: of Byron, and to Grabbe 
£3000 fori Tales of the Hall. He died on the 27 th of June 1843.! , 

His son, John Murray (3) (1808-1892), inherited much of 
his business tact and judgment, “ Murray’s Handbooks f for 
travellers were issued under his editorship, and he himself wrote 
several volumes (see his article on the “ Handbooks” in Murrayh 
Magazine, N ovember 1 889) . He published many books , of 
travel; also Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, The. Speakers 
Commentary, Smith’s Dictionaries ; and works by. Hallam, 
Gladstone* Lyell, Layard* Dean Stanley, Borrow* Darrin* ‘Living- 
stone and Samuel Smiles. He died on the 2nd o^ April 189 1?, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, JoflN MfiRkAy (^) (b; i8|i), 
Under whom, in association witfi his brother, A. H- fiaifam 
Murray, the firm was continued. 1 ; ; r ’ : 1 ! : ; 

See Samuel Smiles, A Publisher and his Friends ", Memoirs, c$d 
Correspondence of the late John Murray . vl (1891); for the seboild 
John; Murray ; a series of three: articles by F. Espinasse on “ The 
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House ^Murray,” in } Lhg Critic (Jan. 1860)^ and a paper by the 
same , writer.in fiarper^sjl^ew^ Monthly Magazine, (Sept. 1885) t See 
the LetMs and JohrhMi of Byrqn. (ed i RrOtherO,. 1 898-1961 )',' 5 . 

JOjTIi (i ^78-7182^ , Scottish: chemist, was ' borh at 
JEdirtbiUt^h' in ^778' and died fhdre 6H ;tHe 2246 6! July 1826. 
Ile ^taduated x £t; St;' Andrew in 1814; and attained some 
5 ak; a-iy^fiter ' on' ‘cheiilist'iy and materia inedica. fete 
Was ^rl ' op^oiieht 6f Sir tturp^liry DaVy’s theory of chlorine, 
supporting the 5 view' that ' tfee substahce contained oxygehy and 
it Svas Jn the qoiirse of experiments made to disprove his argiif 
mehts ‘ that Dr John Davy discovered phosgene Or carbonyl 
chloride. He was a diligent writer of textbooks, including 
Elements of Chemistry ;(i8o 1) ; ■ Elenientt of Materia M edica ! and 
Pfiarmapy^ ,(1804) i^ ,$ysiem of Chornistry./ (1806) , and (anony- , 
mously ) - A-) Comparative , '.View of the Multanian and Neptunian 
Systems of Geology.- He is sbmetimes confused with another 
John Murray ( 1 786-18 51), a popular lecturer at mechanics’ 
institutes 1 . The ' two men carried on a dispute about the inven- 
tion of a miners- safety •lamp in the Phih Mag. for 1817. 

MURRAY* 'SIR (t 841- ) ; ; British geographer, and 

naturalist, was born at Jf Coburg, Ontario, Canada, on the 
$rd Of March 1841, and after some years’ local schooling studied 
in* Scotland and on the Continent. He was then, engaged fot 
Some 1 years 1 in natural history : work at Bridge of Allan. In 
1868 he visited Spitsbergen on a whaler, and in 1872, when the 
voyage of the “ Challenger ’’ was projected, he was appointed 
One of the naturalists to the expedition. At the conclusion of 
the voyage he was made principal assistant in drawing up the 
scientific results, and in 1882 he became editor of the Reports , 
which were completed in 1896. He compiled a summary of 'the 
results, ’and was part j author ? of ’ the Narrative ■ of the CrUisedn&oi 
the* Report on Deep-sea Deposits: He also published numerous 
important papers ■■ On oceanography ; and 1 marine 1 i biology. In 
1898 he was 'made Ki G.B . , and the received many distinctions 
from' the chief scientific societies of the world: Apart from his 
work in connexion with the f r Challenger ” Reports, he went in 
1880 and 1882 on expeditions to explore the Faeroe Channel' 
and between 1882 and 1894 was the prime mover ih various 
biological investigations in Scottish waters. * In 1 897 * with 
the generous financial assistance of Mr Laurence Pullar and a 
staff of specialists, he began a bathymetrical survey of the 
fresh- Water lochs oi ; Scotland, : the results of which , with ■ a 
fine series of illustrations and maps; were published in 191 o 
in six volumes, i He -took a leading part in the> expedition 
which started in April 1910 for the physiological and biological 
investigation of : the North Atlantic Ocean on the Norwegian 
vessel “ Michael Sars.” . ■" 1 v. y n ■•• =■-■■., 

6 : MURRAY,’ LINDLEY ( 1745^-1826) ; - Anglo-American gram- 
marian, was born at ^Swatara, Pennsylvania,' on the’ 22nd of 
April, 1745. His father, a Quaker, . was a leading New York 
.merchant. At the kge df fourteen he was placed in his father’s 
office, but he ran away t6 a schoobdn Burlington- New Jersey. 
He * was brought back to ' New York, biit i his arguments against 
a 'commercial career prevailed, and he i was allowed to study 
law: ‘ On being called to the bar he practised successfully in 
New York. In 1^83 he was able to retire* and in 1784 he left 
America for England. * Settling at Holgate, near York, 'he 
devoted the rest of his life to literary pursuits. His first book 
was Power: of Religion on the Mind (1787):. In 1795 he issued 
his Grammar bf the ■ English Language. This was followed; 
among othet analogous r works, by English Exercises, and the 
English Reader i These 'books passed through several editions, 
and the i Grammar was the standard textbook for fifty years 
throughout England and' America.* Liridleyt Murray died on 
the i 6th of January. 1826: v r ; ; ; v- vva .» 

of the Life, and Writings- of Lindley Murray 
(partly; .autobiographical).,, by,- Elizabeth Frank (1826) ; Life , of 
Murfayrby W. iL^Egle (Now _ 

' n ,Mj|RR^Y Xor,,MpnAyj.,;$iR;^B]EE^ (c. i 600- 1,673), of 

the founders of the Royal Society, ■ wa.s the .son, of Sir Robert 
<jV^urr^y v .Q|.|Craigie, Ayrshire, and was born about the beginning 
iof the 17th century. In early life he served in, the French army, 
•and, winning the favour of Richelieu;' rose to the rank of colonel. 



On the outbreak of the Civil War he returned to: Scotland . and 
collected recruits for the royal cause. The friuhiph) of Cromwell 
compelled him fori a time: to return ip ; Francey but he- took* part 
in 1 the Scottishinsurrection in faivoulh of Charles Tl- fimu 6^50; and 
was named lord justice clerk and ha? privy councillor. : « These 
appointments, which on. account of: the * overthrow of.) the • royal 
cause proved to be at the time only nominal, were; confirmed at 
the Restoration in 1660: : Soon after this Sir Robert Murray 
began to take a prominent part in the; deliberations of a club 
instituted in London for the discussion of; hat uraJ science, Or, 
as it was then called, the - l < new /philosophy.” TAI^en it was 
proposed to obtain * a /charter for ; the society he ujadertooh to* 
interest the king in the matter, the result being that on the: 
15th of July 1662 the club was incorporated by charter under 
the designation of the; Royal ; Society. ; ; Murray i was its first 
president. He died in June 1673. v .--■r *. 

MURRAY, the largest ' river in Australia; : ;It rises in the' 
Australian Alps in 36° 40' S. and 147 0 E. , and flowing north-west 
skirts the borders of New* South Wales and Victoria until it 
passes intOiSouth Australia, shortly after which it, bends sotith^ 
ward into Lake Alexandria, a shallow lagoon, whence it makes 
its way to the sea at Encounter Bay by a narrow opening at> 
35 P 35' S. and 138® 55' E. Near its source the Murray Gates, 
precipitous rocks, tower above it, to 1 the ' height of : 3000 : ftC ; 
and the earlier r part 1 of its course is tortuous.: and : uneven. 
Farther on it loses so much by evaporation in some parts as to 
become a series of pools. Its length till it debouches into Lake 
Alexandrina is 1120 m:., its average breadth in summer is 240 ift., 
its average depth about 16 ft* ; . and it drains an area of ;abbufc 
270,060 sq. m. For small, steamers ; it is navigable as far as 
Albury. Periodically it. .overffows;: causing Awidel inundatiorisl 
The principal tributaries of i the; Murray Jare ■ those from . N 'em 
South Wales, including the. Edward River; thfr united streams of 
the Murrumbidgee and: ;Lachlan, and the? Darling dr ? Callewatta.- 
In 1829 Captain Sturt traced the Murrumbidgee i River till it 
debouched into tlie: Murray; which he followed down to Lake 
Alexandrina, but , he was, compelled, after great- hardships, ; to 
return without discovering its mouth. In 183 1 Captain< Barker; 
while attempting to discover this, was murdered by the . natives: 

MURRAY COD {Oligorus macqUariensis), one of the largest 
of the numerous fresh-water- Rerciform : fishes of Australia, and 
the : most 1 celebrated for its excellent ! flavour; It belongs to 
the family Serranidae* ' Its taxonomic ‘affinities lie in' the direc- 
tion of the perch and not of the cod .family. The shape of the 
body is that of a perch, and the dorsal fin consists of a spinous 



Murray Cod; 


and rayed portion, ; the ; number of spines being; eleven, The 
length of the spines varies with age,, .old individuals haying 
shorter spines— that ; is, 5 , a lower dorsal hn,; The form, pf . the 
head and ; the dentition also resemble those , ofe a perch, but 
none of the bones of the head has a serrated , margin .- • . Thp 
scales , are small. The r colour . varies in different localities y it 
is . generally brownish,; with a greenish tinge, , and numerous 
small dark green spots. As implied 5 by the. name, this fish, has 
its headquarters in the Murray River and its tributaries, but it 
occurs also, in the northern parts of New South Wales- It is thf 
most important food; fish of these rivers, and is said; to attain 
a -length of more than 3 ft. and a weight of; 120. lb. 7 ; . r.J A 
MURREE, d town and; sanatorium of ^British India, . in, the 
Rawalpindi district of the Punjab ,751 7 ft; above : the sea, about 
five hours’ journey by cart-road ; from Rawalpindi, town > and 
the starting-point for Kashmir. The houses are built •; on the 



summit iand^sMes ol att irregular ridge, arid command magnifi- 
cent , Views<o ven fores^dad; hills and; deep Valleys, studded with 
villages and cultivated fields, with the snpWrcovered; peaks of 
Kashmimn the background* The populatioMniu^oii Was 1844; 
hut these figures omit the summer visitors, who probably number 
•10,000. The garrison ; generally consists of three mountain 
batteries. Since ii$77ij the summer offices of the provincial 
government have been transferred to Simla. The Murree 
brewery, one of the < largest in India, is the chief industrial 
establishment. , , The Lawrence Military Asylum for the children 
of European soldiers is situated here. ? 

>v. ^ ^URSHKDABA©, or MoqrsheedaUad, a town and': district 
pf British India,; - in the Presidency : division of . Bengal. The 
administrative headquarters of the district are at Berhampur. 
The to Wn of : Mfirshidabad is on the left; bank of the Bhagirathi 
dtifoldr sacred . v channel ; of the Ganges. Pop. (1901), 15,168. 
Thei city of Murshidabad was the latest rMahommedan capital 
Of Bengal. Iii 1 704 the nawab Murshids Kulxa Khan changed 
the seat, of government ! from; Dacca to Maksudabad, which he 
called; after; his own i name. The great 1 family of Jagat Seth 
Maintained i their position as state bankers at : Murshidabad 
from generation; to generation. Even after: the conquest of 
Bengal by the. British,; Murshidabad remained for > some time 
the seat pf administration.! , • Warren Hastings removed f the 
supreme civil and criminal courts to Calcutta ! in 1,772, but in 
r 7 75 the latter court was brought back to Murshidabad again. 
In 1790, under Lord Cornwallis, the entire revenue and judicial 
staffs were fixed at Calcutta. The town is still the residence 
of the nawab v who ranksasthe first nobleman of the province 
with, the style of, nawab bahadiir of Murshidabad, instead ' of 
nawab nazim of Bengali His palace, dating from 1837, is a 
magnificent building: in Italian style. The city is crowded with 
other, palaces, mosques, tombs, and gardens, and retains : such 
industries as carving in, ivory, gold and . silver embroidery, and 
silk- weaving. A college is maintained for the education of (the 
nawab ? S family w / ;/ \>,i .• t, = •• ... l -> ; . • ■*■■■: 

The District oe Murshidabad has an area of 2143 sq. m. 
It \isv divided into two- nearly equal portions by the Bhagirathi, 
the ancient (channel; of; the. Ganges. The tract to the west, 
known: as the: Rarh, consists, of hard clay and: nodular limestone. 
The general level is high, but interspersed .with marshes and 
seamed by. hill torrents. The Bagri or eastern half belongs to 
alluvial plains, of eastern Bengal. There are few permanent 
swamps;? but. the whole country is low-lying, and liable to annual 
inundation. ; Tn the nor { th-west are a few small detached hillocks;, 
said) to be, Of basaltic -formation. Pop. (19.01), 1,333, 1184, show- 
ing an increase of 6r6% in the; decade. The principal industry 
is' that of siik,. formerly of much, importance, and now revived 
with government: < assistance. A narrow-gauge railway crosses 
the, district, from the. East Indian line at Maffiati to Azimganj 
op the Bhagirathi, the home of many: rich Jain merchants; and 
a; (branch of the ^Eastern Bengal railway has been opened* 

?> IWUS, the 1 name of a, (/Roman , family ofi the : plebeian Decian 
gens. ; ('i) :Publjus Decius Mus won his first laurels in the 
Samnite Wary when in;343 b.c., while serving as tribune of the 
soldiers, he rescued 1 the Roman main army from an apparently 
hopeless: position; /(Livy vii.: .34), In 340; as Consul With T. 
Manlius . Torquatus ; as colleague, he commanded in the Latin 
War. The decisive battle ) was fought near iM t Vesuvius* 
The 1 consuls, i i& consequence of a dream, had agreed that the 
general whose troops first gave way should devote himself to 
destruction, and so ensure victory. The left; wing under Decius 
became disordered, whereupon, repeating ‘after the chief pontiff 
the solemn formula of 'self-devotipn he dashed into the ranks 
of the Latins, ; and met his death (Livy viii. 9). (2) His son, 

also called Publius, consul for the fourth time in 295, followed 
the example of his father at the battle of Sentinum, when the 
left - wing i whSchphe commanded was shaken’ by, fh;e/ Gauls (Livy 
x. ’ 28). , i The story of , the elder Decius is regarded by Mommsen 
as an, unhistotical “ doublet te?’i of what « }s ; related on better 

nanie i of three Greek poets,. (1) T?he first was 


a? iiiiy thical: seer and priest^ the pupil or soii^of * Orpheus; whd?wa$ 
said to have, been the founder ; of priestly- pOetry 4n Attica. 
According to Pausanias ? (L: 2 5) he was buried bn the Museum: hill; 
south-west ! of the Acropolis. 1 He composed dedicatory and 
purificatory hymns and prose : treatises, and r oracular ; responses. 
These were collected and arranged in the tipae of • Peisistratiis 
by OnomacritUs, who, added interpolations. The mystic and 
oracular verses and customs of Attica, especially of Eleusis; 
are connected with his name (Hferod. ; Vii. 6; viii. 96:; ixi 43). 
A Titaridntachia and Theogonia are also : attributed (to Mm 
(G. Kinkel, Epicorum graecorum frdgmenta 1878). ; (2) The 

second was an Ephesian attached to the court of the kings of 
Pergamum, . who wrote a Perseisy and poems, on Eumenes and 
Attalus (Suidas, s,iu)> (3) The ; third ; (called Grammaticus in 
all the MSS.) is of uncertain (date, but probably .belongs to the 
beginning of the 6th century A^D., as his style and metre are 
evidently modelled after Nonnus. He must have, lived before 
Agathias (530-582) and is’ possibly to be identified with the 
friend of Procopius whose poem (340 hexameter lines) on the 
story of, Hero and Leander is by far the most beautiM-of the age 
(editions by ; F. Passow, 1810; G. H. Schafer, 1825; C. Dilthey; 
1874). The little love-poem Alpheus aMArethusa (Anthol. pal. 
ix. 362) ds . also ascribed tb Musaeus* ' ? . . / ' . 

MUSA KHEL, a Pathan tribe on the Dera Ghazi : Khan border 
of ; the Punj ab province of India. ; They , are of Kakar origin, 
numbering 4670 fighting men. They enter British territory 
by the ! Vihowa ,Pass, and efitrry on an extensive trade, but are 
•not dependent on India fbr the necessaries of lifew, • They are 
a peaceful and united race, and have been friendly to the British; 
but : at enmity: with the Khetrans and the Baluch tribes to, the 
south of their country* In 1879 the Musa Khels and other 
Pathan tribes to the number of 5000 made a < demonstration 
against, Vihowa, but the town was reinforced and they dispersed* 
In 18:84 they, were punished, together with the Kakars, by the 
Zhob (Valley Expedition. . '•::•»* ••• . : ‘ : • - 

MUSAUS, JOHANN KARL AUGUST (1735^1787);/' German 
author, was born bn the 29th of March 1735 at Jena, studied 
theology at the university, and would; have become the pastor 
of a parish but ior the resistance of somb peasants, who objected 
that he had been known to dance. In 1760. ;to?i 76a he- published 
iri three yolurnes his; first work, Grandipon der. Ziueite, afterwards 
(in 1 781-1782) rewritten and issued with a new title, Dendeutsche 
Gwndisori, The object of: ; this book ( was to \ satirize Samuel 
Richardson’s hero, who; had many sentimental ; adihirefs in 
Germany. (In 1763 Musaus was: made master of the? court, pages 
at Weimar, and in ri 769 he became ; professot s at the Weimar 
gymnasium. ; His second Eeisen-^did not 

appear until 17*78-1779; It was directed: against Lavater, and 
at tracted ? much favourable , attention. \ In 1 78 2 ’ to 1 786 , ; hfe 
published his \ best work Volksmdrchen. der Dettischeiu * Even 
in this series of tales, the substance of which Musaus; collected 
among the . people, he could not refrain from satire. Jlife stories, 
therefore,.,., l^ck the simplicity of genuine folk-lore,. r ; In ,1785 
was, issued Ereund Meins Erscheinmgen in M olbeins Mcmier by 
J. R. Schellenberg, with explanations in prose and verse ; by 
Musaus; A collection of stories entitled Stratistfedem, of which 
a-f volume appeared .in 178 7; Musaus jwas prevei®dTf6mLBdm- 
pleting by his death on the .i28th ; of Detober 1787-. . y ' ■ l 

The Volksmdrchen * have been,, frequently' reprinted? .> (Dfisseldorf, 
1903, , &c.). They were translated , into French .iq 1844, and three 
of the stories are included in Carlyle’s . German Romance ( 1 8274 ; 
MuSaus’s Nachgklassene ScHfikH weVe : 4difM -bjy;, nis ? matvyfc 'Ah vbft 
KotZebue' : (I79i )• See M. Miiller, J. K. 41; Musaus (1867) , and an 
essay by; A. Stern in Beitrdge zur Liter aturgeschichte des l8i JaMr 
Jmnqerts (*893). • • ? , a . ( .4 yi 

MUSCAT, Muskat or Maskat, I a town ; ion the Isouth-east 
coast of Arabia, capital of the province of iGmanv Its valfie 
as :a f naval base is derived from its i position, which commands 
the entrance to the Persian Gulf. The town of Gwadar, the 
chief port of Makran, belongs to Muscat, and by arrangement 
with the; (sultan the British occupy that;, port With- a telegraph 
station of the Indo-Persian telegraph service.^ /Afi Indian 
I political resideney : is 1 established at Muscat, i 'Tn geographical 
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position it is isolated from! the interior of the continent; The 
mountains rise behind it in a rugged wall, across which no road 
exists. * It is only from Matrah; a northern suburb shut off. by 
an intervenihg spur which reaches tor the sea, that land com- 
munication with : the rest of Arabia can be maintained. Both 
Muscat and Matrph are defended from incursions on the land- 
ward side by a wall; with towers at intervals. -Muscat rose to 
importance with the Portuguese occupation of the Persian Gulf, 
and is: noted for the extent of Portuguese 'ruins about it. Two 
lofty forts, of which the most easterly is called Jalali and the 
western Merani, occupy the summits of hills on either side the 
cove overlooking the town; and beyond them on the seaward 
side are two smaller defensive works called Sirat. All these 
are « ruinous; -A low Sandy isthmus connects the rock and 
fortress of Jalali with the mainland, and upon this isthmus stands 
the British residency. The sultan’s palace is a three-storeyed 
building near the centre of the town; a relic of Portuguese 
occupation, called by the Arabs; El Jereza, a corruption of 
Igrezia (church) . This : term is probably derived from the chapel 
once: attached to the buildings which formed the Portuguese 
governor’s residence and factory.: The bazaar is insignificant, 
and its most considerable trade appears to be in a sweetmeat 
prepared from the gluten of maize. Large quantities of dates 
are also exported; ' * , . / 

. 1 ‘History. y^The early history of Muscat is the history of Portu- 
guese ascendancy in the Persian Gulf. When Albuquerque first 
burnt the place after destroying Karyat in 1508, Kalhat was 
the chief port of the coast and Muscat was comparatively 
unimportant*' /Kalhat was subsequently sacked and burnt, the 
great Arab mosque being destroyed, before Albuquerque returned 
to his ships, “ giving many thanks to our Lord.” From that 
date, through 1 14 years of Portuguese ascendancy, Muscat was 
held as a naval station and factory during a period of local 
revolts, Arab incursions, and Turkish invasion by sea; but it 
was not till 1622, when the Portuguese lost Hormuz, that Muscat 
became the, headquarters of their fleet and the most important 
place held by them on the Arabian coast. In 1650 the Portu- 
guese were finally expelled from Oman. Muscat had been 
reduced previously by: the humiliating terms imposed upon the 
garrison by the imam of Oman after a siege in 1648. For five 
years the Persians occupied Oman, but they disappeared in 
174! v Under the great fuller of Oman, Said ibn Sultan (1804- 
18.56), the fortunes of Muscat attained their zenith; but on his 
death; when his kingdom was divided and the African possessions 
were parted from western Arabia,' Muscat declined. In 1883- 
1884, when Turki was j sultan, the town was unsuccessfully 
besieged by the Indabayin and Rehbayin tribes, led by Abdul 
Aziz, the brbther of Turki. Ini885 Colonel Miles, resident: at 
Muscat; made a tour through Oman, following the footsteps of 
Wellsted in 1 835 , and confirmed ; that traveller’s report of 
the ; fertility and Wealth of the province. In 1898 the F rench 
acquired the right to use Muscat as a coaling station. 

'■ See Stiffer'^ Trading Ports of Persian Gulf,” vol. ix. Geog. Journal , 
arid the political reports of the Indian government from the Persian 
Gulf* (Colonel Miles’s explorations in Oman will be found in vol. vii. 
@eog. Journal (1896). v ! , ; , (T. H, H,*) 

MUSCATINE, a city and the county-seat of Muscatine county; 
Iowa, U.S.A., on the Mississippi river (here crossed by a wagon 
bridge), at the ^apex of the > ■ : great bendy” In the south-east part 
of the state. ? Pop. (i8bo), 1 1 ,454; (1900), 14,073, of whom 
: were foteign-hojrn; (19x6 census) 16,17^ It is served 
fty ; jbhe ' Cfpiqagp; vil^waukiee & Saint Paul, the Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific, and the Muscatine -North & South railways. 
It is built on high rocky bluffs, and is the centre of a pearl- 
button industry introduced in 1891 by J. F; Boepple, a German, 
thfe buttons being made fropi the shells of the fresh-water 
mussel found in the * neighbourhood ; and there are other manu- 
factures. < - Coal is mined in the vicinity, and near the city are 
large market-gardens, the water-melons growing on Muscatine 
Isjand (belowjithe icity) and sweet potatoes being their most 
important- products. The municipality owns and operates the 
Waterworks. Muscatine began as a trading-post in 1 833. It 


was laid out in 1836, incorporated as ; a town under the name 
6f Bloomington in 1839, and first chartered as a city, under its 
present name; in 1851. - ; ; ‘ ^ - i i . 

MUSCHELKALK, -in geology, the middle member of the 
German Trias. It consists of a series of calcareous, marly 
and dolomitic beds which lie conformably between the Bunter 
and Keuper formations. The name Muschelkalk (Fr., calcaire 
coquillier; conchylien\ formation of D’Orbigny) indicates a 
characteristic feature in this series, viz. the frequent occurrence 
of lenticular banks composed of fossil shells, remarkable in the 
midst of a singularly barren group. In its typical form' the 
Muschelkalk is practically restricted to the German region 
and its immediate neighbourhood; it is found in Thuringia; 
Harz, Franconia, Hesse, Swabia, and the Saar and Alsaice 
districts. Northward it extends into Silesia, Poland and Heligo- 
land. Representatives are found in the Alps, west and south 
of the Vosges, in Moravia, near Toulon and Montpellier, 
in Spain and Sardinia; in Rumania, Bosnia, Dalmatia, and 
beyond this into Asia in the Himalayas, China, Australia; 
California, and in North Africa (Constantine). From the nature 
of the deposits, as well as from the impoverished fauna, the 
Muschelkalk of, the type area was probably laid down within 
a land-locked sea which, in the earlier portion of its existence, 
had only imperfect communications with the more Open waters 
of the period. The more remote representatives of the formation 
were of course deposited in diverse conditions, and are only to 
be correlated through the presence of some of the Muschelkalk 
fossils. 

In the “ German ” area the Muschelkalk is from 250-350 ft; 
thick; it is readily divisible into three groups, of which the 
upper and lower are pale thin-bedded limestones with greenish- 
grey marls, the middle group being mainly composed of 
gypsiferous and saliniferous * marls with dolomite. The Lower 
Muschelkalk consists, from below upwards, of the following 
rocks, the ochreous Wellen Dolomit, lower Wellen Kalk, upper 
Wellen Kalk (so called on account of the wavy character of the 
-bedding) with beds of “ Schaumkalk ” (d porous cellular lime- 
stone), and Oolite and the Orbicularis beds (with Myophorid 
orbicularis). In the Saar and Alsace districts and north Eifel, 
these beds take on a sandy aspect, the “ Muschelsandstein.” 
The Middle' Muschelkalk or Anhydrite group, as already indi- 
cated, consists mainly of marls and dolomites with beds of 
anhydrite, gypsum and salt; The salt beds are worked at 
Hall, Friedrichshall, Heilbronn, Stettin and Erfurt. It is from 
this division that many of the mineral springs of Thuringia- and 
south Germany obtain their saline contents. The cellular 
nature of much of the dolomite has given rise to the term 
“ Zellendolomit.” The Upper Muschelkalk (. Hauptmuschelkalk ; 
Friedrichshattkalk of von Alberti) consists of regular beds of 
shelly limestone alternating with beds of marl. The lower 
portion or “ Trochitenkalk ” is often composed entirely of the 
fragmentary stems of Encrinus liliiformis; higher up come the 
“ Nodosus ” beds with Ceratites compressus f C . nodosus, and 
C. semipartitus in ascending order. In Swabia and Franconia 
the highest beds are platy dolomites with Tringonodus Sander - 
gensis and the crustacean Bairdia. Stylolites are common in 
all the Muschelkalk limestones. The Alpine Muschelkalk differs 
in many respects from that of the type area, and shows a closer 
relationship with the Triassic Mediterranean sea; the more 
important local phases will be found tabulated in the article 
Trias. 

In addition to the fossils mentioned above, the following are 
Muschelkalk forms: Terebratulina vulgaris , . Spiriferina Mantzeli 
and , $. hirsuta , Myophoriq vulgaris y Rhynchotifes hirundo, Ceratites 
Munsteri, Pty chiles studeri , Balatomtes balatonicus, Aspidura scutel- 
lata, Daonella Lommeli, and in the Alpine region several rock- 
forming Algae, Bactryllium , Gyroporelld , Diplopora , &c. 

■ ^ ■ (J. A. H.) u 

MUSCLE AND NERVE {Physiology)?- Among the properties 
of living material there is one, widely Though not universally 
present in it, which forms the pre-eminent characteristic of 

1 The anatomy of the muscles is dealt with under. Muscular 
System, and of the nerves under Nerve and Nervous SysteM. 
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muscular, ? cells. This j property is the 'liberation of some of 
the energy contained in the chemical compounds of the cells 
Muscte. in such a : ^ way as to give mechanical work. The 
* mechanical work is obtained by movement resulting 
from a change, it is supposed, in the elastic tension of the 
frafnework of the living cell. In the fibrils existing in the 
cell a sudden alteration of elasticity occurs, resulting in an 
increased tension on the points of attachment of the cell to the 
neighbouring elements of the tissue in which the cell is placed. 
These; yield under the strain, and the cell shortens between 
those points of its attachment.. This shortening is called 

Contract!* contract } 0fli But the volume of the cell is not 
bffity. appreciably altered, despite the change of its shape, 
for its one diameter increases in proportion as its 
other is diminished. The manifestations of contractility by 
muscle are various in mode. By tonic contraction is meant 
a prolonged and equable state of tension which yields under 
analysis no element of intermittent character. This is mani- 
fested by the muscular walls of the hollow viscera and of the 
heart, where it is the expression of a continuous liberation of 
energy in process in the muscular tissue, the outcome of the 
latter’s own intrinsic life, and largely independent of any con- 
nexion with the nervous system. The muscular wall of the 
blood-vessels also exhibits tonic contraction, which, however, 
seems to be mainly traceable to a continual excitation of the 
musclei cells by nervous influence conveyed to them along their 
nerves, and originating in the great vaso motor centre in the bulb. 
In the ordinary striped muscles of the skeletal musculature, e.g. 
gastrocnemius, tonic contraction obtains; but this, like the last 
mentioned, is not autochthonous in the muscles themselves; it 
is, indirect and neural , and appears to be maintained reflexly. 
The receptive organs of the muscular sense and of the semi- 
circular canals are to be regarded as the sites of origin of this 
reflex tonus of the skeletal muscles. Striped muscles possessing 
an autochthonous tonus appear to be the various sphincter 
muscles. : ' • . . 

Another mode of manifestation of contractility by muscles 
is the rhythmic . A tendency to rhythmic contraction seems dis- 
coverable in almost all muscles. In some it is very marked, for 
example in some viscera, the spleen, the bladder, the ureter, the 
uterus, the intestine, and especially in the heart. In several of 
these it appears not unlikely that the recurrent explosive libera- 
tions of energy in the muscle tissue are not secondary to recurrent 
explosions in nerve cells, but are attributable to decompositions 
arising sua s ponte in the chemical substances of the muscle cells 
themselves in the course of their living. Even small strips of 
the muscle of the heart, if taken immediately after the death of 
the animal, continue, when kept moist and warm and supplied 
with oxygen, to “ beat ” rhythmically for hours. Rhythmic 
contraction is also characteristic of certain groups of skeletal 
muscles, e.g. the respiratory. * In these the rhythmic activity is, 
however, clearly secondary to rhythmic discharges of the nerve 
cells constituting the respiratory centre in the bulb. Such 
discharges descend the nerve fibres of the spinal cord, and through 
the intermediation of various spinal nerve cells excite the 
respiratory muscles through their motor nerves* A form of 
contraction intermediate in character between the tonic and 
the rhythmic is met in the auricle of the heart of the toad. There 
slowly successive phases of increased and of diminished tonus 
regularly alternate, and upon them are superposed the rhythmic 
“ beats ” of the pulsating heart. v , f 

“The beat;” i.e. the short-lasting explosive contraction of 
the heart muscle, can her elicited by a single, even momentary, 
application of a stimulus, e.g. by an induction shock. Similarly, 
such a single stimulus elicits from a skeletal muscle a single 
“ beat,” or, as it is termed, a “ twitch.” In the heart muscle 
during a brief period after each beat, that is, after each 
single contraction of the rhythmic series, the muscle becomes 
iriexcitable. * It cannot then be excited to contract by any 
agent, though - the inexcitable period is more brief for strong 
than for ' weak : stimuli*; But in the skeletal, voluntary or 
striped? muscles i&x second stimulus! succeeding f a previous so 


quickly as to fall even during the continuance -of the contraction 
excited by a first, elicits a second contraction. This second 
contraction starts from whatever : phase of previous contraction 
the muscle may have reached at the time. ; A. third stimulus 
excites a third: additional contraction, a fourth a i fourth; and iso 
on. The increments of contraction become, however, less and 
less, until the succeeding stimuli serve merely to maintain; not 
to augment, the existing degree of contraction. We arrive thus 
by synthesis at a summation of “ beats ” or of simple contrap- 
tions in the compound, or “ tetanic,” or summed contraction of 
the skeletal muscles. The tetanic pr summed contractions ate 
more extensive than the simple,- both in space and time, and 
liberate more energy, both as mechanical work and heat. The 
tension developed >by their means in the muscle is many times 
greater than that developed by a simple twitch. : < i *>- 

Muscle cells respond by changes in their activity to changes 
in their environment', and thus are said to be “ excitable^’ 
They are, however,: less excitable than are the nerve 
cells i which innervate them; The change which 
excites them is termed a stimulus. The least y * 

stimulus which suffices to excite is known as the stimulus of 
threshold value. In the case of the heart muscle this threshold 
stimulus evokes a beat as extensive as does the strongest 
stimulus; that is, the intensity of the stimulus, so long as it 
is above threshold value; is not a function of the amount of the 
muscular response* But in the ordinary skeletal muscles the 
amount of the muscular contraction is for a short range of 
quantities of stimulus (of above threshold value) proportioned 
to the intensity of the stimulus and increases with.it. A value 
of stimulus, however, is soon reached which evokes a maximal 
contraction* Further increase of contraction does not follow 
further increase of the intensity of the stimulus above that 
point. : — : . ' 

Just as in a nerve fibre, when excited by a localized stimulus, 
the excited state spreads from the excited point' to the adjacent 
unexcited ones, so in muscle the “ contraction;” when excited 
at a point, spreads to the adjacent uncontracted parts. Both 
in muscle and in nerve this spread is termed conduction, 
It is propagated along the muscle -fibres of the skeletal muscles 
at a rate of about 3 metres per second. - In the heart muscle 
it travels much more slowly. The disturbance travels as 
wave oi contraction, and the whole extent of the wavb-like 
disturbance measures in ordinary muscles much more than the 
whole; length of any single muscle fibre. That the excited state 
spreads only to previously unexcited portions of the muscle 
fibre shows that even in the skeletal variety of muscle there 
exists, though only for a very brief time, a period of inexcitability; 
The duration of this period is about of a second in skeletal 
muscle.- ;;v^riK 

When muscle that has remained inactive for some time is 
excited by a series of single and equal stimuli succeeding at 
intervals too prolonged to cause summation the succeeding 
contractions exhibit progressive increase Up to a certain degree. 
The tenth contraction usually exhibits the culmination of this 
so-called “ staircase effect. The explanation may lie in the 
production of- ;G 02 in the muscle; That substance, ,in small, 
doses, favours the contractile power of muscle. The muscle 
is a machine fbr utilizing the energy contained in its own chemical 
compounds. It is* not surprising that the chemical substances 
produced in it by the decomposition of its living material should 
not be of a nature indifferent for muscular life. W e find that 
if the series of excitations Of the muscle be prolonged beyond 
the short stage of initial improvement, the contractions, after 
being well maintained for a time, later decline in force ahd 
speed, and ultimately dwindle even to vanishing point. This 
decline as said to be due to muscular fatigue. The muscle 
recovers on being allowed to rest unstimulated for a While*, 
and more quickly on being washed With an innocuous but noh- 
nutritious solution, such as • 6 %, NaCl : in water* The washing 
seems to remove excreta of the muscle’s own production; and 
the period of repose, removes them perhaps by diffusion, perhaps 
by breaking! 3 them idowii ' into innocuous material;' Since the 
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muscle } produces lactic ; acids : during* activity, : it has beefi sugr 
gested that' acids are among the fatigue substances ” with 
which muscle poisons itself nvfhen deprived of circulating* blood; 
Muscles when: active seem to pour into the circulation substances 
which* of unknown; chemical composition* are- physiologically 
recognisable by their stimulant; action on the respiratory nervous 
centre; The effect of the fatigue substances upon the contrac- 
tion of the tissue is manifest especially in the relaxation process. 
The; contracted (state, instead of rapidly subsiding after* dis- 
continuance of the; stimulus, slowly and > only partially ? wears 
off, the muscle remaining in a condition of physiological 
“ eontractitre.” The alkaloid veratrin has a > similar effect 
upon the contraction of muscle- it enormously delays the 
return from the; contracted i state, as \ also does epinephrin, an 
alkaloid extracted from the .suprarenal gland. 5 ; 

Nervous System*— The work Camilla Golgi (Pavia* 1885 
and Onwards) on the minute structure of the nervous system has 
led to great alteration of > doctrine in neural :physi- 
Tteozy. dlogy. It had beefi held*; that the branches of the 
nerve cells, that is . to say, the fine nerve fibres — * 
since all nerve fibres are nerve/ cell » branches, and all nerve cell 
branches; are nerve fibres^— which > form a close felt- work in the 
nervous centres, there combined into a network actually con- 
tinuous .throughout. This; continuum was held to render possible 
conduction sin all directions throughout: the grey matter of the 
whole [ nervous system. : The Met ' that > conduction occurred 
preponderantly in certain directions was explained by appeal 
to a . hypothetical resistance to. conduction which, for reasons 
unascertained* lay less in some, directions than in others. The 
intricate felt-work has' by Golgi been ascertained to be a mere 
interlacement, mot an actual anastomosis network; the branches 
springing from the various cells remain lifelong unattached and 
unjoined to any other than their own individual cell. Each 
neuron: or; nerve Cell is a morphologically distinct and discrete 
unit* Connected functionally but not structurally with its neigh- 
bours, and; leading: its own life* independently of the destiny of 
its neighbours. Among the properties of the neuron is con- 
ductivity in all directions;,; But when neurons are linked together 
it as found: that nerve impulses will only pass from neuron A to 
neuron B, and not: from neuron B to neuron A; that is, the 
transmission of the excited state. or nervous impulse, although 
possible in each; neuron both up and down its own cell branches, 
is possible; from one nerve cell to another in one direction onty; 
That 'direction Ui& ? the direction in which the nerve impulses 
flow under the conditions of natural life. The synapse , therefore, 
as the places of meeting of ofie; neuron with the next is called, 
is* Mid to valve the. nerve . circuits. - This determinate sense 
of itheispread is called the law of f orward direction. The synapse 
appears to be a weak spot in the chain of conduction, or rather 
to be a place which breaks ■ down ; with comparative ease under 
stress,: : e.g, under effect of poisons; The axons of the motor 
neurons are, inasmuch as they are nerve fibres in nerve trunks, 
easily accessible to, artificial stimuli. It can be demonstrated 
that they ; are practically indef atigable— repeatedly stimulated 
by electrical o.urrefi ts> . even through many hours, they, unlike 
continue to respond with unimpaired reaction. 
vJj™ j Yet when the muscular. contraction is taken as index 
* of the jre$ponse. of, the nerve, it is found that unmis- 
takable.^ of fatigue appear, even very soon after commence - 
me^tvof ; the excitation of the nerve, and : the; muscle ceases 
to giye, any contraction; jn response to stimuli: applied indirectly to 
it fhrough its nerve* But the muscle will* when ekci ted directly; 
6-^. by direct application of electric; currents*! contract vigorously 
after all: response oh its part to the stimuli , (nerve j impulses): 
applied > tQoijt iu directly through its.- 7 nerve ; has • ] failed. I The 
inference.; 1$ that . the ‘“ fatigue substances. ” generated in the 
mU^cle fibres in . the course of their prolonged contraction injure 
an,d : paralyse; the mb tot end .plates,, which are places pf synapsis 
between native cell and* [muscle cell, even earlier than they harm 
fhe contractility of the , muscle fibres themselves. ». The. alkaloid 
carotin, causes motor paralysisby- attacking in a selective way 
this juniPtien: : of > motors nerve ; cell and? striped muscular, fibrei 


Non-myelinate nervd -fibres -are, as>< resistant fto .fMtigue !as> are 
the myelinate’i ; r . ul. wu 

» iThe neuron is described as having a< cell* body* or perikaryon 
from which :/the cell, branches — dendrites and> ; (axon — extend, 
and it is this* perikaryon ! which, L-as its mame ;imphes, i ; >; ■ ! 

contains the nucleus; ifei forms thotr.ophic centre of l 
the cell,: just as the nucleus-containing s part of every : ! r * 

cell is; the trophic centre of the whole cellu Any part , of the cell 
cut off from the nucleus-containing part dies down: this is as 
true of nerve cells as of amoeba,, and in regard - to the neurofi 
it constitutes . what : is ; known as the W alter ian degeneration d 
On the other hand, in some neurons, after severance of the axon 
from the rest of the cell (spinal , motor, cell), the whole "neryc 
cell as well as the severed axon degenerates, and may eventu- 
ally die and be removed'. In the severed axon the degenera- 
tion is first evident im a breaking!; down of the naked iierve 
filaments of the motor end plate. s A little later the breaking 
down of the whole axon, both axis cylinder -and myelin sheath 
alike, seems to occur simultaneously throughout its entire 5 
length distal to the. place of severance. The complex fat of 
the myelin becomes altered chemically^ while' the other com- 
ponents of the sheath break down. This death of the sheath as 
well as of the axis cylinder shows that it y like the .axis cylinder, 
is a part of the nerve cell itself. : . v .?>.! / I * 

In addition to the : trophic influence exerted .by each . part 
of the neuron on its other parts, , notably by. the perikaryon 
on the cell branches, i one. neuron also in many; instances ■■ in- 
fluences the nutrition of other neurons.; , When; ior ! instance] 
the axons of the ganglion cells of the retina are severed by 
section of the optic nerve, and thus their/ influence upon the 
nerve cells of the visual cerebral centres is set aside, the nerve 
cells of those, centres undergo secondary atroph y . {Gadden ’s 
atrophy). They dwindle in size; they do not, however, ' die. 
Similarly, when the axons of the motor spinal- cells are by 
severance of the nerve trunk of a muscle broken through, the 
muscle cells undergo “ degeneration ”■ — dwindle, become fatty, 
and alter almost beyond recognition. This trophic influence 
which one neuron exerts, upon others, or upon the cells* of an 
extrinsic tissue, such as muscle, is exerted in (that : ? , 

direction which is the one normally taken by the of 

natural, nerve impulses. !• It seems, especially in ^«rons.° : 
the case of . the nexus between certain neurons; : 
that the influence, loss of which endangers nutrition, is associ-4 
ated with the occurrence of something, [more than merely the 
nervous impulses awakened from time W time in the > leading 
nerve cell: The wave.of change (nervous* impulse) induced 
in a neuron by advent, of a stimulus is after all only a sudden 
augmentation of an: activity continuous within the neuron-^ 
a! transien t accentuation of one (the disifi tegrative): phase of 
the metabolism inherent in and inseparable from its life, v The 
nervous impulse is, so to say, the sudden evanescent glow of an 
ember continuously blackrhot. A continuous lesser “ change '” 
or stream of changes sets through the neurofi, and is distributed 
by it to other neurons in the same direction and by tfie - same 
synapses as are its nerve impulses. This -gentle continuous 
activity of the neuron is called its tonus. ' In tracing the tonus 
of neurons to a source, one is always led link* by link against 
the current of nerve force:— so to say, > “ up stream the 

first beginnings of the chain of neurons in tlxe s^nsif acient surfaces 
of the body. ; From these, as im the eye, ear, and other* sense 
organs, tonus is constantly initiated;:. iHehoe, when cut off 
from these sources, the nutrition; of the neurons of Various 
central mechanisms suffers, d Thus; : : the tonus> : of; : the motor 
neurons of the . spinal cord is much lessened * by rupture of the 
great afferent; root cells which normally 1 play upon them; 
A prominent and practically important illustration of neuial 
tonus is given by the. skeletal muscles. [These mustles exhibit 
a certain constant ; condition i of slight, contraction* which 1 dis^ 
appears on severance of the nerve that innervates the muscle'; 
It is a muscular tonus of central -source! consequent on 
the continual glow* ©f excitement ih the spinal •motor neurori, 
whose outgoing end* plays upon the niusele ceils^ whose ingoing 





fliijf * lr i |)l0iyed v 'Uf3^n^tiy Gthet /rteurons^pinab Cerebral and 

^ d ■ /' T :•..•? , *< h\ ■■■-. 

: It y W wiitti tjie hetiratt ; ei^itferit ;af 1 tofiiis tha¥ itndbti l pheno- 

^w^ar^TutlMaMy assbciatedv TM earliest-studied; Of these, the 
Hfkneeyexk,&im ay seim asi example of the class. It is a? brief >e& 
tension pf the :li|^ib at tl*e v knee- joint* due to a simple, contraction of 
the extenspr muscle, elicit ed/by a tap or other short mechanical 
stihiulus applied to the vihh^cle '.fibres through the ’teridpn of the 
muscle.* > ^he^erit ist'obtmnablh bnfy from muscle; "fibres 1 possessed 
of neural; tonus.' dfi ithe: sensory cneitves ofrthe extensor muscle be 
severed,, the “ jerk, is,-dost. V( The brevity ofrthe interval between 
the, tap ph| the, knee and the ^egimiing pf the. resultant contraction 
of . the 1 hid'seie ; seems such &H ’ t<i exchide the $dsSibillty of reflex 
development. A little 1 dkperietice in observations OU the knee-jerk 
impartsra? notion: of the : average strength -qf the “jerk.” Wide 
departures from the normal standard are met with and are symptom 
niatic, of pertain nervous conditions. , Stretching of the muscles., 
antagonistic to the ekfensdrs^- namely, of the flexor muscles-— 
reduces the jerk by inhibit ing’ the extensor spinal nerve cells through 
the nervous impulses generated by the tense flexor ? muscles. Hence, 
a favourable posture ; of the liinbior eliciting the jerk is one ensuring 
relaxation of , the hamsfring muscles,, as .whert r the. leg has been \ 
crossed upon the other i In sleep the jerk is diminished, in .deep 
sleep quite abolished; 'Extreme" bodily fatigue diminishes it/|r.^dn- I 
Versely, a cold bath increases. it; The turning of attention towards j 
the 1 knee interferes with the jerk ; hence >the device, of .directing the/ 
.person to perform vigorously some movement, which does nOt 
involve the muscles 01 the lower limb, at the moment when the 
light blow is dealt upon the tendon. A slight degree' of contraction 
of muscle seems ! the ’ substratupt of all attention. The direction of 
attention to, the: performance'of some movement bythe arm* ensures, 
th^ looseness and freedom from tension, in : the thigh f piuscleS which ^ 
is essential for the provocation of the ^ jerk. The motor cells of 
"thh extensor muscles, when preoccupied by cerebral influence, 
appear refractory. T. Ziehen has noted exaltation of the jerk to 
folio wiextirpatiQU of a cortical centre. / ,<.*./< ( 

■ Although the i 'cell body or perikaryon of the neuron, with 
its contained nUcle\is, n is essential* fdf t-he : ' : fna;intenanee of the 
r Mi life Of the ceil brandhe§, it has become recognized 
in Afearoias. that the factual ‘ £rbce£s and function of “ con- 
' v ;u> ductibn ^ in martyneurons can, and does, go on 1 
without: The cell body being directly concerned in’the conduction. 
S'. Exner first shdwed, ‘Many years ago; that the -nerve impulse 
travels through the spinal ganglion at ’the same speed ; as along 
the other parts of ! the nerve j trunk— that- is, that it suffers no 
delay in transit? through the perikarya of the afferent rootr 
neiirdMs. Bethe Ha^ ^succeeded in isolating their perikarya 
from certain of the afferent neurons’ of the antennule of 
Gafcinus. The conduction through the amputated Cell branches 
Continues unimpaired for many hours. This indicates that 
thb conjunction between the conducting substance of ' the 
dehdrOris and thaf bf the axon catt be effected without the 
intermediation of The bell body. But 1 the proper nutrition 
of the ! Conducting %tibsf ance is indissolubly dependent on the 
cell branches beiiig -in ■continuity with the cell body and nucleus 
it contains. Evidence; illustrating this nexus is 1 found in the 
visible changes prodticed in the perikaryon by prolonged 
activity ‘induced TrM/ Maintained in the conducting branches 
of the ) cell. As a ; result the fatigued cells appear shrunken, 
and their reaction to staining reagents alters, thus showing 
chemical alteration. 1 Most marked is the decrease in the 
volume of | the nucleus, amounting evert to 44 % of the initial 
yolume'. 'In- the 1 Myeiihated ! cell branches of the heUrbli/ that 
iS ? iti the ordinary 1 nerve fibres, no visible change has ever 'been 
demonstrated as the result of arty normal; activity, however 
greab-^a Striking/ Contrast to the observations obtained on 
the perikarya. The chemical changes that accompany activity 
in thb herve fibre must be t very Small, for the production of 
CO2 is barely; measurable, and no production of heat - is ! 
observable as the result of the most forced tetanic activity. 

The nerve dells of the higher Vertebrata; unlike their blood 
fells,- their 'Connective tissue cells, and eWeff their muscle cells, 
:V t arly, and 'indeed in embryonic life, lose power of 
•hilvdiis s ■ ! - murtipHcationv The ntimber of them formed is ; 
jSpsiem.yi ; ; ; definildfy closed at an early period of the individual 
iife. Although/ unlike sb mahy other Cells, thus early sterile for 
'rb^(ld\ibti6n r 6f thbir 'Rind/They retain for longer than most cells 
a%igh^Ower of individual growth. They continue to grow, and 


to thrust oht new. branches >and) £b< lengthen existing branch^j 
for many yeafls far. into adult life; rThey! siriiilarly possess power 
to ;• repair and ‘to ^generate theirucelL .branches^ where th^ae .are 
injured or destroyed byi trauma or disease.: This is the explana- 
tion of the repair of nerve ^trunks! that have been severed, with 
consequent degeneration of the peripheral nerve; fibres.,:? Asia 
rule, a longer time is required to restore the motor than! the 
sensory functibns of a nerve trunk.; - r»j « ■ ; : ■ • . r.: 

Whether examined by functional or by; structural features) 
the Gonductiiig paths! of thcMinervous. system,; traced! from 
beginning to end,;, neyer terminate in the centres of cerebral 
that system, but pass, through therfi. All ultimately cortex! 
emerge . as efferent channels. EVery^ efferent 
channel, after . entrance in the central nervous system , sub- 
divides; of /its ; subdivisions' some , pass id efferent channels 
soon, others pa$.s further and further within the cord &nd brain 
before they- finally reach ycljannei^, of outlet./ All tTie^ longest 
I routes/ thus formed traverse ^late in their course the cortex of 
the cerebral hemisphere. Itis thisTelatively huge deVelo'pment 
ofi cortex, cerebri which is the" pre-eminent, structural character 
, of, man. This means, that thh' rlumber of ^{longest.. 
in -man is, as compared with lower anitnalS) disproportionately 
great. ’; In’ the lower ,anim|l -fOrinS there' fe ; no such\ nervous 
structure at ali as the cortex cerebA InTh#ffc^^drd, and 
even, bird; v it iS/thin and poorly devefoped^^lriftfie. Iria^supials 
it is morn evident, and its excitation' by elec^C current^ evokes 
^movements in\ the musculattire^bf the drossbd side.of tfe body. 
Larger and thicker \in the. babbit, when excifed it gives rise in 
that animal Uo movements of the eyes' and of the; fore-limbs 
arid hmkV btit it &-• oniy Tn ; fnUcfi'.'.higher't^es, such v as t the 
dog, that *the ! cortex. yields ; ,/ under expeyipjcntal ^ex^itation, 
definitely localized, foci, whence ca,n be evoked ^movements 
%F%He fore 4 irhb, hind-limb, . nec^teyes, ears and face. In 
the monkey the proportions it assumes are still greater, and 
‘ the number of foci, for distinct movements of this and That 
member, indeed for the individual joints of each limb, are 
much more numerous, and together occupy a more extensive 
surface, though relatively to the tbtal surface of the brain a 
smaller one. / : • .-/ - -v.' r ■ 

Experiment shows that in the manlike: (anthropoid) apes the 
differentiation of the foci or “centres ” of movement in the motor 
field of the cortex is even more: minute. In them areas are found 
whence stimuli excite movements of this or* that finger; alone, 
of the upper lip without the lower, of the ti^ only of the tongue-, 
or of one upper eyelid by itself. The movement evoked from 
a point of cortex is not always the same; : its character is 
determined by movements evoked from neighbouring points 
of cortex immediately antecedently. Thus a point A will) when 
excited soon subsequent to point 1 ;B, which latter yields pro- 
trusion of lips, itself yield lip-protrusion; whereas if excited 
after G, which yields lip-re tr act ioh>, it will itself yield lip-retifac- 
tion. The movements obtained by ) point-to-point excitation 
of the cortex are often evidently imperfect as compared with 
natural movements — that is/^&re only portions of complete 
normal movements. Thus among the tongue- movements 
evoked > by stigmatic stimulation^ /dfi / the : cortex > 1 Undeviated 
protrusion or retraction of the organ is not found; Again, 
from different <f points; of the cortex the assumption of the 
requisite positions of the- tongue, > ;lipfs/- cheeks, palate and 
epiglottis, ! a& components in . the act qf sucking, can be pro- 
voked Singly. Rarely can the whole action be provokedy arid 
then only ' gradually, by ■ prolonged and strong excitation 
! of One of the 1 requisite points, e.g: that for the tongue, with 
which the other; poihts are functionally: connected. Again, 
nO' single point in the cortex evokes the act of 1 ocular converg- 
ence and fixation. / Alt this meansThat; the execution bf natural 
• movements employs simultaneous co-operative activity ! of /a 
| number of points lid the motor fields on both Sides of the brain 
: together. - : ‘ ‘ ; -■•■T 

The accompanying simple figure indicates better than any 
verbal description the topography ofothe main groups of foci 
in the motor field of a manlike ape (chimpanzee) . It will be 
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notedfrom it that there is no direct relation between the extent of come 5 to be furnished more and more with fibres: that are? fully 
a cortical area: arid i the ihass of mnscles which it controls, myelinate. At the beginning of its history each is unprovided 
The mass of ihuscles in the trunk is greater than in the leg, and with myelinate nerve, fibres, , r The : e^it^|^4f^i of the cerebral 
in the leg is greater -than in the arm, and in thie arm is many: tinies cortex are well myelinated long before the unexqitahle are sq. 
greater than in the face and head; yet for the last the cortical The regions of the cortex, whose conduction paths are early 
arei is the most extensive of all, and for the firstmamed is completed, may be arranged iri groups by. their connexions 
the least extensive of alL : - with sense-orgaps: eye-region, ear-region, skin and somaesthetie 

The motor field of the cortex is, taken altogether, relatively region, olfactory and taste region. The areas of intervening 
to the size of the lower parts of the brain, larger in the anthropoid cortex, arriving at structural completion later than the above 
than in the inferior monkey brains. But in the anthropoid sense-spheres, are called by some association-spheres, to indicate 
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1 ! Anus4v6gfn&. the view that they contain the rieural mechanisms of 

7bes ^Sulcus Abd reactions (some have said “ ideas ”) associated with 

K Arikpe t the sense perceptions elaborated in the several sense- 

^ The name “ motor area ” is given to that region 
Ah Ld 4 r- \ of- cortex whence, as D. , Ferrier’s investigations 

■ q showed, motor reactions of the facial and sensorb 

CtbQw^ f V \ \\ VV limb muscles are regularly and easily motor 

^ . V y Y\ v X ) 14 evoked. This region is often called the Cw,<rss# 

Fmgers \ \ j r 1 • M sensori-motor cortex, and the term somaesthetic has 

■ }} V V I 'JW also been used and seems appropriate. It has been 

i t ///if /////* ^ ‘ V i V yr-- yV\ yjrV ^ oUn d that disturbance of sensation, as well as 
' r- • \ yhJJ \ disturbance of movement, is often incurred by its 

/ WmiM mrnPh ^ y/ I injury. Patients in whom,, for purposes of diagnosis, 

1 ' 1r V 4 ; a / ; I it has been electrically excited, describe, as the 

‘ ' K ; V yf J initial effect of the stimulation, tingling and obscure 

: ‘ t' A hut locally “liriiited sensations, referred to the part 

* V f / whose muscles a moment later are thrown into 

Y / co-ordinate activity. The distinction, therefore, 
: • w/ between the movement of the eyeballs, elicited from 

tyeUd r' ct2ure '*7'* the occipital (visual) cortex, and that of the hand, 

, Abie cfjAw° n / * \ elicited from the cortex in the region of the central 

T Vocdt V jSuXcIlq c&Urtlli& sulcus (somaesthetic), is not a difference between 

cents, M&stic&Lian C.Si.rfaJ motor and sensory, for both are sensorimotor in the 

Diagram of the Topography of the Main Groups of Foci in the Motor Field nature of their reactions; the difference is only a 
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, of Chimpanzee. 

brain still more increased even than the motor field are . the great 


difference between the kind of sense and sense-organ 
in the two cases, the muscular apparatus in each case being 


regions of the cortex outside that field, which yield no definite an appanage of the sensual. 

movements under electric excitation, and are for that reason That the lower types of vertebrate, such as fish, e.g. carp, 
known as “ silent •” The motor fields therefore, though absolutely possess practically no cortex cerebri, and nevertheless execute 
larger, forms a smaller fraction of the whole cortex of the brain “ volitional ” acts involving high co-ordination and suggesting 
than in the lower forms. The statement that in the anthropoid the possession by them of associative memory, shows that for 


(orang-outan) brain the groups of foci in the motor fields of the 
cortex are themselvies separated one from another by sur- 


the existence of these phenomena the cortex cerebri is in them 
not essential. In the dog it has been proved that after removal 


rounding inexcitable cortex, has been made and was one of from the animal of every vestige of its cortex cerebri, it still 
great interest, but has not been confirmed by subsequent executes habitual acts of great motor; complexity requiring 
observation. That in mail the excitable foci . of the motor extraordinarily delicate adjustment of muscular contraction, 
field are islanded in excitable surface similarly and even more It can walk, run and feed; such an animal, on wounding its 
extensively, was a natural inference, but it had its chief basis foot, will run on three legs, as will a normal dog under similar 


in : the observations on the orang, now 1 known to be erroneous. 
In the diagram there is indicated the situation of the cortical 


mischance. But signs of associative memory are almost, if 
not entirely, wanting. Throughout three years such a dog 


centres for movement of the vocal cords. Their situation is failed to learn that the attendants lifting it from the cage at a 
at the lower end of the motor field. That they should lie certain hour was the preliminary circumstance of the feeding- 
there is interesting, because that place is close to one known hour; yet it did exhibit hunger, and would refuse further fopd 

in man to be associated with management of the movements when a sufficiency had been taken. In man, actually: gross 

conceriied in speech. When, that area in man is injured, the sensory defects follow even limited lesions of the cortex. Thus 
ability to utter wordsr is impaired. Not that there is paralysis the rabbit and the dog are not absolutely blinded by remoyal 
of the muscles of speech, since these muscles can be used perfectly of the entire cortex, but in man destruction of the occipital 
for all acts other than speech. The! area in man is known as cortex produces total blindness, even to the extent that the 
the motor centre for speech; iff most persons it exists only in pupil of the eye does not respond when light is flashed into 
the left half of the brain and not in the right. In a similar way the eye. 

damage of a certain ; small portion of the temporal lobe of the Examination of the cerebellum by the method of Wallerian 
brain produces loss of intelligent apprehension of words spoken, degeneration has shown that a large number of spinal and 
although ‘ there is no l deafness and although words seen are bulbar nerve cells send branches up into it, Thes Q cgrebellutB. 
perfectly apprehended. Another region, “the angular region,” seem to end, for the most part, in the grey cortex 
is similarly related to intelligent apprehension of words seen, of the median lobe, some, though; not the majority, of 

though ; not of words heard. : them decussating across the median line. The organ seems 

When this differentiation of cortex, with its highest expres- also to receive many fibres from the parietal region of t^e 
sion in man, is collated with the development of the cortex cerebral hemisphere. From the organ there emerge fibres 
as studied in the successive phases of itsy growth and ripening which cross to the opposite red nucleus, and directly or 
in the human infant,! -a suggestive analogy is obvious. The indirectly reach the thalamic region of the crossed hemi- 
nerVous paths in the brain and cord, as they attain completion, sphere. The, pons or middle peduncle, which was ^eg^rded, 
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<tii the ^uncertain gtojind of riaked-eye dissection of ; human 
anatomy* as commissural between the two lateral lobes of 
the- cerebellum, is now known to constitute chiefly a cerebro- 
cerebellar decussating path; Certain cerebellar cells send * 
processes down to the, cell-group in the bulb known as the 
nucleus of Deiters, which latter projects fibres down the 
spinal cord. Whether there is any other or direct emergent ; 
path from the cerebellum into the spinal cord is a matter 
on which opinion is divided. 

. Injuries of the cerebellum, if large, derange the power of 
executing movements,; without producing any detectable 
derangement of sensation. The derangement gradually dis- 
appears, unless the damage to the organ be very wide. A 
reeling gait, oscillations of the body which impart a zigzag 
direction ; to the walk, difficulty in standing, owing to unsteadi- 
ness of limb, are common in cerebellar disease. On the other 
hand, congenital defect amounting to absence of one cerebellar 
hemisphere has been found to occasion practically no symptoms 
Whatsoever. Not a hundredth part of the cerebellum has 
remained, and yet there has existed ability to stand, to walk, to 
handle and lift objects in a fairly normal way, without any trace 
of impairment of cutaneous or muscular sensitivity. The 
damage to the cerebellum must, it would seem, occur abruptly or 
quickly in order to occasion marked derangement of function, 
a^ then the derangement falls on the execution of movements. 
One aspect of this derangement, named by Luciani astasia , 
is a tremor heightened by or only appearing when the muscles 
enter upon action— “ intention tremor.” Vertigo is a frequent; 
result of cerebellar injury; animals indicate it by their actions; 
patients describe it. To interpret this vertigo* appeal must 
be niade to disturbances, other than cerebellar, which like- 
wise occasion vertigo. These include, besides Ocular squint, 
many spatial positions and movements unwonted to the body: 
the looking from a height, the gliding over ice, sea-travel, to 
some persons even travelling by train, or the covering of one 
eye. Common to all these conditions is the synchronous rise 
of perceptions of spatial relations between the self and the 
environment which have not, or have rarely, before arisen in 
synchronous combination. The tactual organs of the soles, and 
the muscular sense organs of limbs and trunk, are originating 
perceptions that indicate that the self is standing on the 
sblid earth, yet 1 the eyes are at the same time originating 
perceptions that indicate that the solid earth is far away 
below the standing self. The combination is hard to harmonize 
at first; it is at least not given as innately harmonized. Per- 
ceptions regarding the 11 me ” are notoriously highly charged 
with ^ feeling,” and the conflict occasions the feeling insuffi- 
ciently described as “ giddiness.” The cerebellum receives 
paths from most, if not from all, of the afferent roots. With 
certain Of i these it stands associated most closely, namely, 
with the vestibular, representing the sense organs which furnish 
data for appreciation of positions and movements of the head, 
arid with the channels, conveying centripetal impressions from 
the apparatus of skeletal movement. Disorder of the cere- 
bellum sets at variance, brings discord into, the space-percep- 
tions contributory to the movement. The body’s movement 
becomes thus imperfectly adjusted to the spatial requirements 
of the act it would perform. 

In the physiological basis of sense exist many impressions 
which* apart froth and devoid of psychical accompaniment, 
reflexly 1 influence motor (muscular) innervation. It is with 
this 'sort Of habitually apsychical reaction that the cerebellum 
is, it would 1 seem, employed. That it is apparently devoid of 
psychical concomitant need not imply that the impressions 
concerned ; in it are crude and inelaborate. The seeming want 
of reaction of so much of the cerebellar structure under artificial 
stiririilation; and the complex relay system revealed in the 
histology of the cerebellum, suggest that the impressions are 
elaborate. Its reaction preponderantly helps to secure co- 
ordinate v innervation of the skeletal musculature* both for 
maintenance of attitude and for execution of movements. ) / 

Obvious of the characters j of sleep iqws) are 
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essentially nervous. In deep sleep the threshold-value of the 
stimuli for the various senses is very greatly raised, ! rising 
rapidly during the first hour and a half of sleep, arid then declining 
with gradually decreasing decrements. The muscles become less 
tense than in their waking state: their tonus is diminished, the 
upper eyelid falls, and the knee-jerk is in abeyance. The 
respiratory rhythm is less frequent arid the breathing dess deep; 
the heart-beat is less frequent; the secretions are less copious; 
the pupil is narrow ; in the brain there exists arterial anaemia with 
venous congestion, so that the blood-flow there is less than in the 
waking state. J \ > 

It has been suggested that the gradual cumulative -result 
of the activity of the nerve cells during the waking day is to 
load the brain tissue with “ fatigue-substances ” Theor j es o f 
which clog the action of the cells, and thus periOdi- s/eep# 
cally produce that loss of consciousness, &c. , which 
is sleep. Such a drugging of tissue by its own excreta is known 
in muscular fatigue, but the fact that the depth Of sleep progres- 
sively increases for an hour and more after its onset prevents 
complete explanation of sleep on similar lines. It has been 
urged that the neurons retract during sleep, and that thus at the 
synapses the gap# between nerve cell and nerve 5 cell becomes 
wider, or that the supporting cells expand between the nerve 
cells and tend to isolate the latter one from the other. Certain it is 
that in the course of the waking day a great number of stimuli 
play on the sense organs* and through these produce disintegra- 
tion of the living molecules of the central nervous system. 
Hence during the day the assimilatory processes of these cells 
are overbalanced by their wear and tear, and the end-result is 
that the cell attains an atomic condition less favourable to 
further disintegration than to reintegration. That phase of 
cell life which we are accustomed to call ff active ” is accompanied 
always by disintegration. When in the cell the assimilative 
processes exceed dissimilative, the external manifestations of 
energy are liable to* cease or diminish. Sleep is not exhaustion 
of the neuron in the sense that prolonged activity has reduced; 
its excitability to zero. The nerve cell just prior to sleep is still 
well capable of response to stimuli, although perhaps the thres- 
hold-value of the stimulus has become rather high, whereas after 
entrance upon sleep and continuance of sleep for several hours; 
and more, when all spur to the dissimilation process has been 
long withheld, the threshold-value of the sensory stimulus 
becomes enormously higher than before. The exciting cause 
iof sleep is therefore no complete exhaustion of the available 
material of the cells, nor is it entirely any paralysing of them by 
their excreta. It is more probably abeyance of external function 
during a periodic internal assimilatory phase. 

Two processes conjoin to initiate the assimilatory phase, There , 
is close interconnexion between the two aspects of the double 
activity that in physiological theory constitute the chemical life of 
protoplasm, between dissimilation and assimilation. Heririg hais 
long insisted on a self-regulative ad j ustment of the cell metabolism , 
so tfiat action involves reaction, increased catabolism necessitaies v 
after-increase of anabolism. The , long-continued incitement tb 
catabolism of the waking day thus of itself predisposes the ! rierve 
cells towards rebound into the .opposite phase; the increased cata- 
bolism due to the day’s, stimuli induces increase of anabolism, and : 
though recuperation goes on to a large extent during the day itself, ; 
the recuperative process is slower than, and lags behind, the dis-, 
integrative. Hence there Occurs a cumulative effect, progressively 
increasing from the opening till the closing hours. The- second 5 
factor inducing the assimilative change is the; withdrawal of the 
nervous system from sensual stimulation, The eyes are closed, s 
the maintenance of posture by active contraction is replaced by the 
recumbent pose which can be maintained by static action and the 
mere mechanical consistence of the body, the ears are screened 1 
from noise in the quiet chamber, the skin from localized pressure 
by a soft, yielding couch. The effect of thus reducing the excitant 
action of the environment is to give consciousness over more to 
merO revivals by memory, and gradually consciousness lapses. A. 
remarkable case is well authenticated; where, owing to disease, a 
young man had lost the use of ail the senses save of one eye and of; 
one ear. If these last channels were sealed, in two or three minutes' 
time he invariably fell asleep. _ , ; 

If natural sleep , is the expression of a phase of decreased excit- 
ability due to the settirig in of a tide of anabolism in the cells of the i 
nervous system* what is the action of; narcotics?: ; They lower the 
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external activities of -the -c£lls, hut 4o they not at the same time 
lower the internal; reparative,, assim } il^tiye. aetivijty of ; the cell that 
in; natural sleep goes vigorously ! forward preparing, the system For 
the next ; day’s drain on energy? f 1 tin ’ most case’s ' they seem To 
Narcotics l° wer both the internal and the external activity of the' 

; , : * nerve 1 cells, ; to lessen the cell’ s entire 5 metabolism, to 
reduce the speed ,of its whole chemical movement; and: life. Hence 
it is not surprising that of teh the refreshment, the recuperation, 
obtained from aha Felt after sleep induced by a drug amounts to 
nothing, or to worse than nothing. "But Very often refreshment 
is undoubtedly; obtained from shch narcotic/ sleep. It may be 
supposed that in the latter.cas ( e t the effect of the drug has been to 
ensure occurrence of that second predisposing factor mentioned 
above, of that withdrawal of sense impulses from the nerve centres 
that §ervesl to ? usher in; the 1 state of sleep! Til 1 'certain conditions it 
may be well worth while; by means ; of narcotic; drugs tq close the 
portals of the senses, for the sake of thus -obtaining stillness in the 
chambers 5 of the mind ; their enforced quietude may induce a 
period^ in Whieir hhturm rest ’and repair continue long after the 
initial unnatural arrest : bf Vitality due* to the drug -itself has passed 
away. ' •: - - ; ; ■' / . * 

Hypnotism.-^The physiology of this group of a states ” is, 
as ‘regards the real understanding of their production, eminently 
vague (see also Hypnotism). 'The; conditions which tend to in- 
duce them contain generally, as One element, constrained visual 
attention prolonged beyond ordinary duration. Symptoms 
attendant on the hypnotic state are closure of the eyelids by 
the’ hypnotizer without subsequent attempt to open them by 
the hypnotized subject; the pupils, instead of being constricted,’ 
as for near vision, dilate, and there sets in a condition superficially ; 
resembling sleep; But in natural sleep the action of all parts 
of The nervous system is subdued, whereas ill the hypnotic the; 
reactions of the lower,, and some? even of the higher; parts are 
exalted. Moreover, the reactions seem to follow the sense 
impressions with such fatality, 'that, as an inference, absence of 
will-power to control them 1 : or suppress them is suggested. This 
reflex activity with - paralysis of will ” is characteristic of the 
somnambulistic state. The threshold-value of the stimuli 
adequate for the various senses maty be extraordinarily lowered. 
Print of microscopic* size may be read; a watch ticking in another 
r6ofti can be heard; 1 Judgment of weight and texture of surface 
is- exalted; thus; a card can in a dark room be felt and then 
re-selected from the re-shuffled pack. Akin to this condition is 
that in which the power of maintaining' muscular effort is in- 
creased; the individual may lie stiff with merely head, and, feet ! 
supported on two chairs; the limbs can be held outstretched for 
hours at a time. This is the cataleptic state, the phase of hypno- 
tism which • the phenomena of so-called “ animal hypnotism ” 
resemble most. A ' frog, or fowl or guinea-pig held in some 
unnatural ! pose, - and retained so forcibly for a time, becomes 
“ set ” in that pose, or rather in a posture of partial recovery of 
the normal posture. In this state it remains motionless for 
various periods. This condition is more than usually readily 
induced when the Cerebral hemispheres have been removed . 
The decerebrate monkey . exhibits “ cataleptoid ” reflexes. 
Father ; A. Kifcher’s experimentum mirabile with the fowl and 
the chilk/ line succeeds best wi t If the decerebrate hen. The 
attitude may be described as due to prolonged, not very intense, 
discharge from reflex centres that regulate; .posture and are 
pirobably intimately connected with the cerebellum. A sudden 
intense, sense stimulus 'Usually 'suffices to end this tonic discharge. 
It completes the movement t hat has already sepin but had been 
checked, as it were, half-.way, though tonically . maintained. 
Coincidently with the persistence of the tonic ’contraction, the 1 
higher and volitional centres seem to lie UUder a spell of 
inhibition ; their action, which r would cornpletje, or cut short the 
posture-spasm, rests in abeyance. , , Suspension of cerebral 
influence exists even more markedly, of course, when the 
cerebral 1 hemispheres have been ablated. !! : ';’;// 

V But a potent— according to some, the most potent— factor 
in hypnotism, namely, , suggestion,., is unrepresented . in the 
production of so-called animal- hypnotism. ; We know that one 
idea Suggests another, and that volitional movements .are the 
outcome of ideation. . If we, assume that there is a material 
process at the basis, of ideation, we may take the analogy of ; the 
concomitance between a spinal > reflex movement and a skin 


sensation. The physical /-touch " that initiates the psychical 
“ touch 7 ? initiates, through the very! same nerve - channels, , a? 
reflex movement responsive to the -physical— -touch/* just as the! 
psychical ‘Touch ” may be considered also a response to the 
same physical event. But in the decapitated animal we have 
good arguments for belief that we get the reflex movement alone 
as response; the psychical touch drops out. Could we assume 
that- there is in; the adult man reflex ! machinery which is of higher 
order than the merely spinal, which employs much more complex 
motor mechanisms than they, and is connected with a much 
wider range of sense organs; and could we assume that this 
reflex machinery, although usually associated in its action with 
memorial and volitional processes, may in certain circumstances 
be sundered from these latter and unattendant on them— mayr 
in fact continue in work when the higher processes are at ai 
standstill— then we might imagine a condition resembling that 
of the somnambulistic and cataleptic states of hypnotism. ! i 

Such assumptions are not wholly unjustified. Actions of great 
complexity and delicacy of adjustment are daily executed by each 
of us without what is ordinarily understood as. volition, and without 
more than a mere shred of memory attached thereto. To take 
one’s watch from the pocket and look at it when from a familiar 
clock-tower a familiar bell strikes a familiar hour, is an instance of 
a habitual action initiated by a sense perception outside attentive 
consciousness. We may suddenly remember dimly afterwards that, 
we have done so, and we quite fail to recall the difference between 
the Watch time and the clock time. In many instances hypnotism 
seems to establish quickly reactions similar to such as Usually 
result only, from long and closely attentive practice,. The sleeping 
mother rests , undisturbed by the various noises of the house . and 
street, but wakes at a slight murmur from her child. The ship’s 
engineer, engaged in conversation with some Visitor to the engine- 
room, talks apparently undisturbed by all the multifold noise and 
rattle of the machinery, but let the noise alter in some item which, 
though, unnoticeable to the visitor, betokens importance to the 
trained ear, and his passive attention is in a moment caught. TKe 
warders at ari asylum have been hypnotized to’ sleep by the bedside 
of dangerous patients, and “ suggested ” to awake the instant the 
patients attempt to get out of bed, sounds which had no import for 
them being inhibited by suggestion. Warders in this way worked 
all day and performed night duty also, for months without showing 
fatigue. This is akin to the “ repetition which, read by the 
schoolboy last thing overnight, is on waking “ known’ by heart.” 
Most of us can wake somewhere about a desired although unusually 
early hour, if overnight we desire much to do so. 

Two theories of a physiological nature have been proposed, 
to account for the separation of the complex reactions of 
these conditions of hypnotism from volition and from, memory*; 
R. P. H< Heidenhain’s view is that the cortical centres of the; 
hemisphere are inhibited by peculiar conditions attaching 
to the initiatory sense stimuli, . -W. Tv Preyer-s view is that, the, 
essential condition for initiation is fatigue of the will-power 
under a prolonged effort of undivided attention. 

Hypnotic somnambulism and hypnotic - catalepsy are not the 
only or the most profound changes of nervous condition that 
hypnosis can induce. The physiological derangement, which 
is the basis of the abeyance of -volition may, if hypnotism be, 
profound, pass into more widespread derangement, exhibiting; 
itself as the, hypnotic lethargy . This is associated not only with 
paralysis of will but with profound anaesthesia. Proposals 
have, been, made to employ hypnotism as a method of producing 
anaesthesia for surgical purposes, but there are two grave; 
objections to such employment. In order to produce a sufficient 
degree of hypnotic lethargy the subject must be made extremely 
susceptible,, and this can only be done by repeated hypnotization. 
It ds necessary to hypnotize patients every day for several weeks 
before they can be got into a degree of stupor sufficient to; allow 
of the safe execution of a surgical operation. But the, state 
itself, when reached, is at least as dangerous to > life . as is that 
produced by inhalation of ether, and it is more difficult to 
recover from. Moreover, by the processes the subject has gone, 
through he has had those physiological activities upon which 
his volitional > power depends excessively deranged, and* not, 
improbably permanently enfeebled. ; . V;, - / (C. S* S.) 

MUSCOVITE, a rock-forming mineral belonging to the mica 
group (see Mica). It is also known as potash-mica, being a 
potassium, hydrogen and aluminium orthosilicate, H 2 JK!Al 3 (Si 04 ) 3 . 
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As- the common white mica obtainable in thin, transparent 
cl^aiyage sheets of large size it was formerly used in .Russia for 
window panes and known as “Muscovy glass V ; hence the name 
muscovite, proposed by J. D. 'Dana in 18 50. It crystallizes in 
the monoelinic system ; distinctly developed crystals, however, 
are rare and have the form of rough six-sided prisms or plates: 
thin scales without definite crystal outlines are more common. 
The most prominent feature is the perfect cleavage parallel to 
the basal plane (c in the figure), on 
which the lustre is pearly in character. 
jyr j The hardness is 2-2 1 , and the spec. 

\ grav. 2 -8-2 -9. The plane of the optic 

axes j s perpendicular ter the plane of 
symmetry and the acute bisectrix nearly normal, to the cleavage; 
the optic axial angle is 60-70°, and double refraction is strong 
and negative in sign. 

Muscovite frequently occurs as fine scaly to almost compact 
aggregates, especially when, as is often the case* it has resulted 
by the alteration of some other mineral, such as felspar, topaz, 
cyanite, &c.; several varieties depending on differences in 
structure have been distinguished. Fine s6aly varieties are 
damourite, margarodite (from Gr. ixapyapirrjs, a peat 1 ) , gilber- 
tite, sericite (from <rt;ptx6s,"silky), &c. In sericite the fine scales 
are united in fibrous aggregates giving rise to a silky lustre: 
this variety is a common constituent of phyllites and sencite- 
schists. Oncosine (from 67 fco(rts, intumescence) a compact 
variety forming rounded aggregates, which swell up when 
heated before the blowpipe. Closely related to oncosine are several 
compact minerals, included together under the name pinite, 
which have resulted by the alteration of iolite, spodumene and 
other minerals. Other , varieties depend on differences in 
chemical composition. Fuchsite or “ chrome-mica ” is a bright 
green muscovite containing chromium; it has been used as a 
decorative stone. Oellacherite is a variety containing some 
barium. In phengite there is more silica than usual, the com- 
position approximating to fUKA^SisOsH. 

Muscovite is of wide distribution and is the commonest of the 
micas. In igneous rocks it is found only in granite; never in 
volcanic rocks; but it is abundant in gneiss and mica-schist, 
and' in phyllites and clay-slates, where it has been formed at 
the expense of alkali-felspar by dynamo-metamorphic processes. 
In pegmatite-veins traversing granite, gneiss or mica-schist it 
occurs as largp sheets of commercial value, and is mined in India, 
the United States and Brazil (see Mica), and to a limited extent, 
together with felspar, in southern Norway and in the Urals* 
Large sheets of muscovite were formerly obtained from Solovetsk 
Island, Archangel. ; (L. J. S.) - 

MUSCULAR SYSTEM (Anatomy 1 ). The muscular tissue 
(Lat. musculus , from a fancied resemblance of certain musdes 
to a little mouse) is of three kinds: (1) voluntary ; or striped 
muscle ; (2) involuntary or unstriped muscle, found in the skin, 
walls of hollow viscera, coats of blood and lymphatic vessels, &c.; 
(3) heart muscle. The microscopical difference^ of these different 
kinds are discussed in the article on Connective Tissues, fiere 
only the voluntary muscles, which are under the control of the 
will, are to be considered. 

The voluntary muscles form the red flesh of an animal; and 
are the structures by which one part of the body is moved at 
will upon another. Each muscle is* said to have an origin and 
an insertion, the former being that attachment which is usually 
more fixed, the latter that which is more movable. This 
distinction, however, although convenient, is an arbitrary one, 
and an example may make this clear. If we take the pectoralis 
major , which is attached to the front of the chest on the one 
hand and to the upper part of the arm bone pii the other, the 
effect of its contraction will obviously be to draw the arm towards 
the chest, so that its origin under ordinary circumstances is said 
to be from the chest while its insertion is into the arm; but if, 
in climbing a tree, the hand grasps a branch above, the muscular 
contraction will draw the chest towards the arm, and the latter 
will then become the origin. Generally, but not always, a 
1 For physiology, see Muscle and Nerve. 4 


muscle is partly, fleshy and partly tendinous ; the fleshycontractile 
part is attached) at one; or both/ends tp , cprfls or sheets of white 
fibrous tissue, which in some cases pass round pullies ; a n 4 : §9 
change : the direction ; of the muscle’s ; ? r . : x ' •>; 

action. The other end of these cords J \ 

or tendons is usually attached to the .. I J 

periosteum of bones, with which it w 

blends. In^ some cases, when a / |( 

tendon passes :mund a bony pulley, W 
a sesamoid boners developed in it 
which diminishes . the effects of fric- \ 

tion. A good' example of this is the ’%} 

patella in the tendon of the rectus a H dll / 
femoHs ( fig. 1, P.). ) "tot v, llpi 1 

Every muscle is supplied with blood TO 
vessels and lymphatics (fig. 1, v, a, l), 
and also with one or 7 more nerves. 

[ The nerve supply is very important 
both from a meflical, and a morpho- 
logical point. Of -View. The .approxi- \ 

mate attachments are also important, 
because, unless , they are realized 
the action oL f he muscle cannot be 
understood, fiut the exact attach- flHL 

ments are perhaps laid too great stress vilHHw 

on in the knatomical teaching of 
medical students. The study of the 
actions of muscles is, of course, a WlF m 

physiological one, but teaching the 
subject has Ibeeh handed over to the 
anatomists, and the results have been 
in some respects 1 unfortunate* Until 
very recently the anatomist studied ^m|/i f 

only the dead body, and his one idea Wf I f 

of demonstrating the action of a 1 

muscle was to expose and then to Fig. 1.— The Rectus Mus- 
pull it, and whatever happened he cle of the Thigh; to 
said was the action bf that muscle.; 1 show, the constituent 

It is now generally recognized that R/The 'fleshy belly, 
no movement is so simple; that only to] Tendon of origin, 

one muscle is concerned in it, and that t% Tendon of insertion, 

what a- muscle may do • and *what it ; Nerve of supply. Hi 

really does do are not necessarily the Vein^ ° ® upp y ‘ 

same thing. As far as ihe deeper 1] Lymphatic vessel, 

muscles are concerned, we still have P, The patella, 

only the anatomical method to depend 

upon, but with the superficial muscles it should be checked by 
causing a living person to perform certain movements and then , 
studying which muscles take part in them. 

For a modern study of muscular actions, see C. E. Beevor’s 
Groonian Lectures for 1993 (London, 1904). 

Muscles have Variouashapes: they may be fusiform, as in fig. 1, 
Conical, ribanddike, or flattened into triangular or quadrilateral 
sheets. They may also] be attached to skin, cartilage or fascia 
instead of to bone, while certain muscles surround openings 
which they constrict and are called sphincters. The names of the 
muscles have gradually grown up, and no settled plan has been 
used in giving them. ] Sometimes, as in the coraco-brachialis and 
thyro-hypid, the name describes the origin and insertion of the 
muscle, and, no doubt, for the student of human anatomy this 
is the most satisfactory plan, since by learning the name the 
approximate attachments are also learnt. Sometimes the name 
only indicates sotne peculiarity in the shape of the muscle and 
gives no clue to its position in the body or its attachments; 
examples of this are biceps, semitendinosus and pyriformis. 
Sometimes, a,s in the jlexor carpi ulnaris and corrugator super cilii, 
the use of the muscle is shown. At other times the position in 
the body is indicated, but not the attachments, as in the tibialis 
anticus and peroneus longus, while, at other times, as in the case 
of the pectineus, the name is only misleading. Fortunately the 
names of the desetibers themselves are Very seldom applied to 
inuseleS; aniong the few examples are Horner's muscle and the 
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muscular bartd of Treitz . The German ahatoniists at the Basel 
conference lately proposed a uniform Latin and Greek nOmencla^ 
lure, which, though not altogether satisfactory, is gaining ground 
on the European continent. As there are some four hundred 


transverse wrinkles in the forehead. The anterior, posterior and 
Superior amricular muscles , are. present but are almost functionless 
in man. The orbicularis palpebrarum forms a sphincter round the 
eyelids, which it closes, though there is little doubt that parts of the 
muscle can act separately and cause various expressions. The side of 
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From A. M. Paterson, Cunningham’s T ext Book of Anatomy . 

Fig. 2. — The Muscles of the Face; and Scalp (muscles of expression). 


muscles on each side of the body it will be impossible here to 
attempt more than a mere sketch of them; for the details the 
anatomical textbooks must be consulted. 

Muscles of the Head and Face (see fig. 2). — The scalp is 
moved by a large flat muscle called the occipito-frontalis, which has 
two muscular bellies, the occipitalis and frontalis, and an intervening 
epicranial aponeurosis ; this muscle moves the scalp and causes the 


the nose has several muscles, the actions of which are indicated by their 
names ; they are the compressor , two dilator es and the depressor alae 
nasi , while tH e levator labii superioris et alae nasi sometimes goes to 
the nose. Raising the upper lip, in addition to the last named, are 
the levator labii superioris proprius and the levator anguli oris, while 
the zygomaticus major draws the angle of the mouth outward. The 
lower lip is depressed by the depressor labii inferioris and depressor 
anguli oris, while the orbicularis oris acts as a sphincter to the mouth. 
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From, A. M. Paterson, Cunningham’s 


Text Book of Anatomy. > : - : 

Fig. 3.-— Pterygoid Region. 
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'pile buccpfiatpr ntu$$le irx the sabstanqe of the che^kf 
■ '"upper and lower jaws and runs forward to blend with the orbiqidaris 
oris: All foregoing are known as' muscles of expression ana all 
hre r supplied by the seventh or facial nerve. The temporal muscle 
at £he ‘side: of ^ { \ i). the Masseter (fig. 2) , which 
.'Rises’ from. the 23^bma^\dose,tlie mouth, since both are inserted into 
; the ; nanius of r the^kndibie j- ^11^, Vising; front , the pterygoid plates, 

’ fcr§- tne ' etiteVndt' arid "internal ‘ p’terygbiH' Muscles (fig. 3), the former of 
which pulls forward the condyle, and so the whole mandible, while 
the latter helps to close the mouth by acting on the angle of the lower 
jaw. This group of muscles forms the masticatory set, all of which 
are supplied by the third division of the fifth nerve. For the 
muscles of the orbit, see Eye ; for those of the soft palate and pharynx, 
see Pharynx ; and for those of the tongue, see Tongue 


batjj the hyoid bone r , Where it passes deep to the 

sternorfnialtoiW it has a central tendon which is bound to the first 
rib by a loop of cervical fascia. Rising from the styloid process are 
three muscles,, the stylo- glossus, stylo-hyoid and siylo-pharyfigetis, 
the names of which indicate their attachments. Coveting these 
muscles of the anterior triangle is a thin sheet, close to the skin, 
called the platysma, the Upper fibres of which run back f rom the 
mouth over the cheek and are named the risorius (fig. 2) ; this shCet 
is one of the few remnants in man of the skin musculature or panni- 
cu}us carhosus of lower Mammals. With regard to the nerve supply 
of the anterior triangle muscles, all those which go to the tongue 
are supplied by the hypoglossal or twelfth cranial nerve, while the 
musCfe: below the hyoid bone are apparently supplied from this 
nerve but really from the upper cervical nerves (see Nerve, 
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From A, M. Paterson, Cunningham's ^ Anatomy, 

"Fig, 4— The Triangles of the Neck (muscles). 


Muscles of the Neck (fig. 4).— Just below tfe mandible is the 
digastric , which, as its name shows, has two bellies and a central 
tendon; the anterior belly, supplied by the fifth nerve, is attached to 
the mandible near the symphysis, the posterior supplied by the 
seventh of the mastoid process, while the central tendon is bound 
to the hyoid bone. Stretching across from one side of the lower jaw 
^©(theidther and forming a floor to the mouth is the mylo-hyoid muscle; 
jposterioriy: this. reaches the hyoid bone; and in (the mid-line has a 
tdndinous i raphe isepardting the two halves of; the muscle! Rising 
from the manubrium sterni and inner part of the clavicle is the 
’stennoj-cleido+mastaidl : which is inserted into the mastoid process and 
Superior Curved • dines of the- occipital ; bone ; when . it contracts it 
makesithe face look over the opposite shoulder,- and it is supplied 
blithe spinal accessory merve as well as by branches from the, 
cervical plexus; . It isvan? important surgical landmark, and forms a 
diagonal across; the quadrilateral outline 1 of the side of the neck, 
-dividjngi it into an anterior triangle with; its apex downward and a 
posterior, with its; apex upward. Ip the anterior, triangle the relative 
positions) °£ -^he hyoid, bone , , thyroid cartilage < and ? sternum shou Id 
be; reah?edr and then, the hyo-glo§sus y thyro-hyoid, sterno-hyoid and 
,§W?mribyroid{ thnsoles >are explainedrby their names. The omo-hyoid 
muscle fis^Tromiithe jipper border, of the scapula and runs across 


Cranial; and; Nerve, Spinal). The posterior triangle is formed 
by the sterno-mastoid in front, the trapezius behind, and the clavicle 
below ; in its floor from above downward part of the following muscles 
are seen : complexus, splenius, levator anguli scapulae , scalenus 
medius and scalenus anticus . Sometimes a small piece of the 
scalenus posticus is caught sight of behind the scalenus medius. The 
splenius rotates the head to its oWn side, the levator an K guli .scapulae 
raises the upper angle of the scapula, while the three sealeries run 
from the transverse processes of the cervical vertebrae and fix or 
raise the upper ribs. The trapezius (fig. 5) arises from the spines 
of the thoracic vertebrae and the ligamentum nuchae, and isvinsptted 
into the outer third of the clavicle and the spine of the scapula ; it is 
used in shrugging the shoulders and in drawing the upper part of the 
scapula toward the mid-dorsal line. Its nerve supply is the spinal 
accessory and third and fourth, cervical nerves. When the Super- 
ficial muscles and complexus are removed from the; back of the n??k, 
the sub-occipital triangle is seen beneath the occipital bone, • Exter- 
nally it is bounded by the superior oblique , running from the trans- 
verse process of the atlas to the lateral part of the occipital bqne, 
internally by the rectus capitis posticus major, passing from the spiqe 
of the axis to the lateral part of the occipital bone*-, and- infeti&w fty 
the inferior y oblique i joining; the spine of the axis , to the . transyew 
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process Of the atlas. These muscles move the head on the atlas 
and the atlas on the axis. They are supplied by the posterior branch 
of the first cervical nerve. 

Muscles of the Trunk.— -The trapezius has already been de- 
scribed as a superficial muscle of the upper part of the back; in the 
loin region the latissirhus dor si (fig. 5) is the superficial muscle, its 
origin being from the lower thoracic spines, lower ribs and lumbar 


forming the semispinalis and multifidus spinae. muscles. The 
latissimus dorsi and rhomboids are supplied by branches of the 
brachial plexus of nerves, while the deeper muscles get their nerves 
from the posterior primary divisions of the spinal neryes (see Nerve, 
Spinal). On the anterior part of the thoracic region the pectoral is 
major runs from the clavicle, sternum and ribs, to the humerus (fig. 6) ; 
deep to this is the pectoralis minor , passing from the upper ribs to 
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Fig. 5. — -Superficial Muscles of the Back. 


fascia, and it is inserted into the upper part of the arm bone or 
humerus. When the trapezius is cut, the rhomboid muscles (major 
and minor) passing from the upper thoracic spines to the vertebral 
; border bf the scapula are seen, and deep to these is, the serratus 
ptiSticiis superior passing from nearly the same spines to the upper 
rib's* On reflecting the latissimus dorsi th e serratus posticus inferior 
is seen running from the lower thoracic spines to the lower ribs. 
When these muscles are removed the great mass of the erector spinae 
is exposed, familiar to every one as the upper cut of the sirloin or ribs 
of beef ; it runs all the way up the dorsal side of the vertebral column 
from the pelvis to the occiput, the complexus already mentioned 
being its extension to the head.. It is longitudinally segmented 
into many different bundles to which special names are given, and it 
is attached to the various vertebrae and ribs as it goes up, thus 
straightening the spinal column. Deep to the erector spinae are 
fburia shorter bundles passing from one vertebra to another and 


the coracoid process. The serratus magnus ts a large muscle rising 
by serrations from the upper eight ribs, and running back to the 
vertebral border of the scapula, which it draws forward as in the 
fencer’s lunge; Between the ribs are the external and internal inter- 
costal muscles; the former beginning at the tubercle and ending at 
the junctions of the ribs with their cartilages, while the latter only 
begin at the angle of the ribs but are prolonged on to the sternum, so 
that an interchondral as well as an intercostal part of each, muscle 
is recognized. The fibres of the external intercostals run downward 
and forward, those of the internal downward and backward (see 
Respiration). The abdominal walls are formed of three sheets 
of muscle, of which the most superficial or external oblique (fig. 6) 
is attached to the outer surfaces of the lower ribs; its fibres run 
downward and forward to the pelvis and mid-line of the abdomen, 
the middle one or internal oblique \s on the same plane as the ribs, 
and its fibres run downward and backward, while the transversaiis 
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is attached to the deep surfaces of the ribs, and its fibres run horizon- 
tally forward; Below, all these muscles are attached to the crest of 
the ilium and to Poupart’s ligament, Which is really the lower free 
edge of the external oblique, while, behind, the two deeper ones, 
at all events, blend with the fascia lumborum. As they approach 
the mid-ventral line they become aponeurotic and form the sheath 
of the rectus . The rectus abdominis (fig. 6) is a flat muscular band 
which runs up on each side of the linea alba or mid- ventral line of the 
abdomen from the pubis to the ribs and sternum. This muscle 
has certain tendinous intersections or lineae transversae , the positions 


: rotating > muscles- pass- from the 'scapula to the upperfend of the . 
humerus.; these are the subscapularis passing in front of the shoulder 
joint, the supr as pinatus- above the joint, and the infraspinatus Sink 
teres rmnor behind. The teres major (fig. 5) comes from near the 
lower angle of the scapula, and is inserted with the latiSsimus\doi^ 
into _ the^ .front of the. surgical neck of the humerus. The ; coraco- 
brae hiahs (fig. 7) passes from the coracoid process to the middle of 
the humerus in front of the shoulder joint, while the bracMaMs> 
anticus passes in front of the elbow from the humerus to the) coronoid • 
process of the ulna. Passing in front of both shoulder and elbow is 
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Fig. 6.— Anterior Muscles of the Trunk. 


f J d ln the article Anatomy (Superficial and Artistic ) , 

and the morphology of which is referred to later. In front of the 
. P art oi rectus is sometimes a small triangular muscle 

called the pyramidalis. The quadratus lumborum is a muscle at the 
back of the abdominal wall which runs between the last rib and the 
crest of the ilium. In front of the bodies of the vertebrae is a 4 
S b ^ 0r n hyP ^ Xla mu ? culatl J re » of which the rectus capitis 
T UOr I P USC ^ S a nd longus colli in the neck and the 
th V lo , m u .^e chief parts, the latter being familiar as 
the undercut of the sirloin of beef, while the pelvis is closed below by 

Thed S hmhL fl00r * h Y . the le vator ani and coccygeus muscles^ 

i ne diaphragm is explained in a separate article. 

- ?L u ^ le ® gf tiif. Upper Extremity.— ( seefigs. 7 and8) 
^ e for !" s the shoulder cap and is used in abducting 

tG a r, ght angle with the trunk; it runs from the clavicle; 
acromial process and spine of the scapula, to the middle of the 
humerus, and is supplied by the circumflex nerve. Several short 


the biceps (fig. 7), the long head of which rises from the top of the 
glenoid cavity inside the joint, while the short head comes from the 
coracoid process. The insertion is into the tubercle of the radius. 
These three muscles are all supplied by the same (musculo'-cutaneous) 
nerve. At the back of the arm is the triceps (fig. 8) which passes 
behind both shoulder and elbow joints and is the great extensor 
muscle of them; its long head rises from just below the glenoid 1 
cavity of the scapula, while the inner and outer heads come from the 
back of the humerus. It is inserted into the olecranon process of 
the ulna and is supplied by the musculo-spinal nerve. The muscles 
of the front of the forearm form superficial and deep sets (see fig. 7). 
Most of the superficial muscles come from the internal condyle of 
the humerus. From without inward they are the pronator radii 
teres going to the radius, the flexor carpi radialis to the base of the 
index metacarpal bone, the palmaris longus to the palmar fascia, 

■ e. flexor sublimis digitorum to the middle phalanges of the fingers, 
and the ' flexor carpi ulndris to the pisiform bone. The important 
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the brachio-radialis » « a flexor It is supplied by the 

the outer supracondylar g ulnaris by the ulnar, the rest; 

musculo-spiral nerve.^the ^ k J? h front oithe forearm consist 
bv the median. The : deep muscles o terminal 

0 t^ e ^thrttomb the fleZprofundus digitorum from the ulna 
g^^al phS^f the fingers, and the ^ 
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Fig . 7 — Superficial Muscles on the Front of the Arm and Forearm. 

passing across from the lower third of the anterior 

of the radius. These: three, muscles » 

interosseous branch of the- median nerv , ^ extens p r mU sdes 
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the extensor indicis joins the ext ,g g ^ e C ° s ^SSd by^ the posteripr; 
finger.; all these posterior 111 u ^i i, f -h inti the wrist the tendons are 
interosseous nerve. In, front ^\ d no t ‘rior apnular ligaments, Nwhjle 
bound down by the. anterior -and P°steti ous sh eathQr thfica 

on, the flexor ^^bS*cuffied by short 

■ musdes' -caSed; the°fte»ar StoUp^whiWAj^rtte^e^ 
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extensor communis between the heads of the metacarpal bones, 
while, rising -from? the shafts of: i these bones/ are the Three palmaM 
and four darsdl ^interosseous muscles (fig* 9, e) which also are insertel 
into the extensor tendons.; The r two outer lumbricals and the 
thenar muscles are supplied -by the median nerve; all the other hand 
muscles by the ulnar. ' . 

; Muscles of The, Lower Extremity . — On the front of the thigh 
the quadriceps, extensor muscles are the^most important: there are 
four of these, the rectus femoris (fig. 1) with its straight and reflected 
heads rising from > just above the acetabulum, the crureus, deep to 
this, from the front of the, femur, and the vastus externus and interims 
wrapping round the femur on each side from the linea aspera. All 
these are inserted into the patella, or rather the patella is a sesamoid 
hone developed where their common tendon passes round the lower 



Fig. p.^Teridohs attached to a Finger. 

a, The extensor tendon. ej An interosseous muscle. 

b, Deep flexor, /, Tendinous expansion from the lum- 

c, Superficial flexor/ brical and interosseous muscles 

d, A lumbriead muscle. joining the extensor tendon. 

end/of the femur when the knee is bent. The distal part of " this 
teiTflpn^lwhich passes from the , patella to the tubercle of rife .tibia, 
is /the r, UgamOntum patellae. The sartorius is a long riband-like 
iriuscle fining from the anterior superior spine of the ilium to the l 
i finer surface of the tibia, obliquely across the front of the thigh, 
ft fofci^tjhe outer boundary of Scaspafs triangle, the inner limit of ' 
whicH/iB" the adductor longus and the base Poupart’s ligament. 
fThe j|pb||Ts formed by the iliacus from the iliac fossa of the pelvis, 
^whiqnioihs the psoas, -to be inserted with it into the lesser trochanter, 
Sand by pectineus running from the upper ramus of the pubis to 
just beloW the insertion of the last muscles. The adductor muscles, 
longus,,, brevis, and magnus, all rise from the subpubic arch, and are 
inserted into the linea aspera of the femur, ,,so that they draw the 
femur toward the middle line. The gracUis i (fig. 10) is part of the 
aidubibrflmass, though its insertion is into the upper part of the 
tibia. , : Tip. extensor musG l e s of the frpnt of the thigh are supplied 
bytthe^terior crural nerve,, but the adducfdr group on the inner 
side from the obturator. The peCtihefe is often supplied from both 
souths. Qn the back of the thigh the gluteus maximus (figs. 5 and 
10) plays.,, ail. important part in determining man's outline (see 
Anatomy '. ‘Superficial and Artistic?). -It .rises. from the sacral region, 
and is inserted ipto the upper part df the femur and the deep fascia 
of the thjgh, which . is very thick and is known as the fascia lata ; 
the muscle ts a^tpaTd^tehsor of the hip, arid raises the body from the 
stooping position. gluteus medium, rises f ro m the ilium, above the 
hip joint, and v 'passes to tlfegr.eat trochanter ; it abducts the hip and 
enables the body to be balanced on one leg, as in taking a step for- 
ward. The gluteus minirnus is covered by the last muscle, and passes 
from the ilium to the front of the great trochanter, thus rotating the 
hip joint inward. Sortie of its anterior fibres are sometimes separate 
from ^the rest, and are then called the scanSorius (see Joints). 
When the gluteus rtiaximus is removed , a ; number of short externally 
rotating muscles are seen, rising sfrom the pelvis and inserted into 
the great trochanter (fig, <i 0) 5 these are, from above downward, the 
pyrifortnisi gemellus superior , obturator internus, gemellus inferior 
and quadratus femoris. They are all. supplied, by ispecial branches of 
the sacral, plexus, Qn cutting the quadratus femoris a good deal of 
the obturator externus can be seen, coming from the outer surface 
of the obturator membrane and passing to the digital fossa of the 
great trochanter. Unlike the rest of this group, it is supplied by the 
obturator nerve. ; Coining from the .ariterioi* part of the. crest of the 
■ilium the tensor fascm'e "fordo ris, which is inserted into the fascia 
lsliaV as' is part of the gluteUs; maximus, and the thickened band of 
fascia which runs down the outer side of the thigh from these to the 
; h^kd of the tibia is known as the' ilio tibial joand. . The tensor fasciae 
fembris, gluteus medius and minimUs, are supplied by the superior 
gluteal nerve, .the gluteus maximus by the inferior gluteal. At the 
back of the thigh are the hamstrings rising from the tuberosity of the 
ischiuth (fig. to) ; these are the semimembranosus dnd semitendinosus, 
parsing id The inner p&rit of the Upper end of the tibia and forming 
the intef nhl hamstrings, and the biceps femoris or external hamstring, 

‘ which .has an extra head from tile shaft of the femur and is inserted 
liitb tlie/head of the fib'ula. These muscles are supplied by the great 
‘sciatic' nCrve and extend the hip; joint While they flex the knee. In 
/tjhe 1 Ibg, ; as distiuguished from the thigh , are three groups of muscles, 
drittBof , extef rial rtpd posterior. ^ The anterior group (fig. ii) all 
bf : the tibia; and fibula, 1 arid; Consist q( the 
'digftorum, extending the middle arid distal phalanges i 
• extensor prdpHfyd emending the 


big toe, and the peroneus . tertius, a purely human muscle inserted 
into the base,. of the fifth metatarsal bone. All these are supplied by 
the anterior tibial nerve. , J . ^ 

U^The external group comprises the peroneus longus and brevits, 
rising from the outer surface of the fibula and inserted into the 
tarsus ; (fig. 11), the longus tendon passing across the sole to. the base 
of the first metatarsal bpne, the brevis to the base: of the fifth 
metatarsal. These are supplied by the musculo-cutaneous nerve. 
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Fig. 10.— The Muscles on the Back of the Thigh. 

The posterior group is divided into a superficial and a deep set. 
The superficial is composed of the gastrocnemius, the two heads of 
which rise from the two condyles of the femur, the soleus, which rises 
from the upper parts of the back of the tibia and fibula, the plantaris, 
which comes from just above the external condyle of the femur, 
arid the popliteus which, although on a deeper plane, really belongs 
to this group and rises by a tendon from the outer condyle while its 
fleshy part is inserted into the upper part of the back of the tibia- 
The gastrocnemius and soleus, unite to form the iendo A chillis, which 
is attached to the posterior part of the calcaneum, while the plantaris 
runs separately as a very thin tendon to the same place. These 
muscles are supplied, by the internal popliteal nerve. The deep set 
is formed by three, muscles which rise from the posterior surfaces,qf 
the tibia and fibula, the flexor longus digitqrum,the tibialis postipus, 
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and the flexor longus hallucis from within outward. Their tendons 
all pass into the sole, that of the flexor longus digitorum being 
inserted into the terminal phalanges of the four outer toes, the flexor 
< longus hallucis into the terminal phalanx of the big toe, while the 
tibialis' pbsticus sends expansions to most of the tarsal bones. The 
nerve supply of this group is the posterior tibial. On the dorsum of 
the foot is the extensor brevis digitorum (fig. n), which helps to extend 
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Embryology. • 

The development of the muscular system is partly known from 
the results of direct observation, and partly inferred from the study 
of the part of the nervous system whence the innervation is derived. 
The unstriped muscle is formed from the mesenchyme cells of the 
somatic and splanchnic layers of the mesoderm (see Embryology). 
but never, as far as we know, from the mesodermic somites. The 
heart muscle is also developed from mesenchymal cells, though the 
changes producing its feebly striped fibres are more complicated. 
The skeletal or real striped muscles are derived either from the meso- 
dermic somites or from the branchial arches. As the mesodermic 
somites are placed on each side of the neural canal in the early 
embryo, it is obvious that the greater part of the trunk musculature 
spreads gradually round the body from the dorsal to the ventral 
side and consists of a series of plates called myotomes (fig. 12). The 
muscle fibres in these plates run in the long axis of the embryo, and 
j are at first separated from those of the two neighbouring plates by 
I thin fibrous intervals called myocommata. In some cases these 
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Fig. 11. Muscles of the Front of the Right Leg and Dorsum 
of the Foot. 

the four inner toes, while in the sole are four layers of short muscles, 
the most superficial of which consists of the abductor hallucis , the 
flexor brevis digitorum , and the abductor minimi digit j, the names of 
which indicate theif' attachments. The second layer is formed by 
muscles which are attached to the flexor longus digitorum tendon; 
they are the accessorius, running forward to the tendon front the 
lower surface of the calcaneum, and the four lumbricales , which rise 
from the tendon after it has split for the four toes and pass 
between the toes ( to be inserted into the tendons of the extensor 
Jongus digitorum on the dorsum. The third layer comprises the 
flexor , brevis hallucis , adductor obliquus and adductor transversus 
hallucis and the flexor brevis minimi digiti. The fourth layer contains' 
i* e thr ee plantar and four dorsal interosseous muscles, rising from 
the metatarsal bbries. and inserted into the proximal phalanges 
and extensor tendons in such a way that the plantar muscles draw 
£°cs towards the line of the second toe while the dorsal draw 
them away from that line. Ol these sole muscles the flexor brevis 
/digitoram, flexor brevis hallucis, abductor hallucis and the innermost i 
lurribncal are. supplied by. the internal plantar nerve, while all the 
rest are supplied by the external plantar. 5 s 


From A. M. Paterson, Cunningham’s Text Book o/Amtomy. 

Fig. 12. Scheme to Illustrate the Disposition of the Myotomes 
in the Embryo in Relation to the Head, Trunk and Limbs. 

A. B, C, First three cephalic myotomes. 

N, 1) 2, 3, 4, Last persisting cephalic myotomes. 

C, T, L, S, Co., The myotomes of the cervical, thoracic j lumbar, 
sacral and caudal regions. 

L, IL, IIL, IV. V., VI., VII., VIII., IX., X., XI., XII., Refer to 
the cranial nerves and the structures with which they may be 
embryologically associated. 

myocommata persist and even become ossified, as in the ribs, but 
more usually they disappear early, and the myotomes then unite with 
one another to form a great muscular sheet. In the whole length of the 
trunk a longitudinal cleavage at right angles to the surface occurs, 
splitting the musculature into a dorsal and ventral part, supplied 
respectively by the dorsal and ventraUprimary divisions of the spinal 
nerves. From the dorsal, part the various muscles of the erector 
, s P m ae series are derived by further longitudinal cleavages either 
tangential or at right angles to the surface, while the ventral part 
is again longitudinally split into mesial and lateral portions. A 
transverse section of the trunk at this stage, therefore,, would show 
the cut ends of three longitudinal strips of muscle: (1) a mesial 
ventral, from which the rectus, pyramidalis sterno-hyoid, omo- 
hyoid and sterno-thyroid muscles are derived ; (2) a lateral ventral, 
forming the flat muscles of the abdomen, intercostals and part of 
the stetnomastoid and trapezius; and (3) the dorsal portion already 
noticed. The mesial ventral part is remarkable for the persistence 
of remnants of myocommata in it, forming the lineae trapsversae 
of the rectus and the central tendon of the omo-hyoid. The lateral 
part iri the abdominal region splits tangentially into three layers 
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the external and internal oblique and the transversalis, the fibres 
of which becoriie differently directed. In the thoracic region the 
intercostals probably indicate a further tangential splitting Of the 
middle or internal oblique layer, because the external oblique . is 
continued headward superficially to the ribs and the transversalis 
deeply to them. The more cephalic part of the external oblique 
layer probably disappears by a process of pressure or crowding out 
owing to the encroachment of tne serratus magnus, a muscle which 
its nerve supply indicates is derived from the lower cervical myo- 
tomes. The deeper parts of the lateral mass of muscles spread to 
the ventral surface of the bodies of the vertebrae, and form the 
hypamal muscles— -such as the psoas, longus colli and recti capitis 
aritici. The nerve supply indicates that the lowest myotomes taking 
part in the formation of the abdominal walls are those supplied by 
the first and second lumbar nerves, and are. represented by the 
cremaster muscle ip the scrotum. In the perineum, however, the 
third and fourth sacral myotomes are represented, and these .muscles 
are differentiated largely from the primitive sphincter which sur- 
rounds the cloacal orifice, though partly from vestigial tail muscles 
(see P. Thompson, Journ. Anal, and Phys., vol. xxxv; and R. H. 
Paramore, Lancet, May 2 1 , 1910). In the head no distinct myotomes 
have been demonstrated in the mammalian embryo, but as they are 
present in more lowly vertebrates, it is probable that their develop- 
ment has been slurred over, a process often found in the embryology 
of the higher forms. Probably nine cephalic myotomes originally 
existed, of which the first gives rise to the eye muscles supplied by 
the third nerve, the second id the superior oblique muscle supplied 
by the fourth nerve, and the third to the external rectus supplied by 
the sixth nerve. The fourth, fifth and sixth myotomes are sup- 
pressed, but the seventh, eighth and ninth possibly, form the muscles 
of the tongue supplied by tne twelfth cranial nerve. . .. . . 

Turning now to the branchial arches, the first branchiomere is 
innervated by the fifth cranial nerve, and to it belong the masseter, 
temporal, pterygoids, anterior belly of the digastric, mylo-hyoid, 
tensor tympani and tensor palati, while from the second branchio- 
mere, supplied by the seventh or facial nerve, all the facial muscles 
of expression ana the stylo-hyoid and posterior belly of the digastric 
are derived, as well as the platysma, which is one of the few remnants 
of the panniculus carnosus or skin musculature of the lower mam- 
mals. From the third branchiomere, the nerve of which is the ninth 
or glossopharyngeal, the stylo-pharyngeus and upper part of the 
pharyngeal constrictors are formed, while the fourth and fifth gill 
arches give rise to the muscles of the larynx and the lower part of 
the constrictors supplied by the vagus or tenth nerve. It is possible 
that parts of the sterno-mastoid and trapezius are also branchial; 
in their Origin, since they are supplied by the spinal accessory or 
eleventh nerve, but this is unsettled. The limb musculature is 
usually regarded as a sleeve-like outpushing of the external oblique 
stratum of the lateral ventral musculature of the trunk, and it is 
believed that parts of several myotomes are in this way pushed out 
in the growth of the limb bud. This process, actually occurs in the 
lower vertebrates, and the nerve supplies provide strong presumptive 
evidence that this is the real phylogenetic history of the higher forms, 
though direct observation shows that the limb muscles of mammals 
are formed from the central mesoderm of the limb and at first are 
quite distinct from the myotomes of the trunk. A possible explana- 
tion of the difficulty is that this is another example of the slurring 
over of stages in phylogeny, but this is one of many obscure morpho- 
logical points. Tfie muscles of each limb are divided into a dorsal 
and yentral series, supplied by dorsal and ventral secondary divisions 
of the nerves in the lijrnb plexuses, and these correspond to the original 
position of the limbs as they grow out from the embryo, so that in 
the upper extremity the back of the arm, forearm and dorsum of the 
hand are dorsal, while in the lower the dorsal surface is the front of 
the thigh and leg and the dorsum of the foot. 

For further details see Development of t the Human Body, by J. P. 
McMurrich (London, 1906), and the writings of L. Bolk, Morphol. 
Jahrh. vols. xxi-xxv. 

; Comparative Anatomy, 

In the aerania (e.g. amphioxus) the simple arrangement of myo- 
tomes and myocommata seen in the early human embryo is perma- 
nent. The myotomes or muscle plates are < shaped, with their 
apices pointing towards the head end, each being. supplied by its 
own spinal nerve. In the fishes this arrangement is largely persis- 
tent, but each limb of the < is bent on itself, so that the myotomes 
have now the shape of a §, the central angle of which corresponds 
to the lateral line of the fish; In the abdominal region, however, 
the myotomes fuse and rudiments of the recti and obliqui abdominis 
muscles of higher types are seen. In other regions too, such as the 
fins of fishvand the tongue of the Cyclostomata (lamprey), specialized 
muscular bundles are separated off and are coincident with the 
acquirement of movements of these parts in different directions. 
In the Amphibia the limb musculature becomes much more complex 
as the joints are formed, and many of the muscles can be hbmologized 
With those of mammals, though this is by no means always the case, 
while, in the abdominal region, a superficial delamination occurs, 
so that in many forms a superficial ana deep rectus abdominis occurs 
as well as a cutaneus abdominis delaminated from the external 
oblique. It is probable that this delamination is the precursor pf 


the panniculus carnosus or skin musculature of mammals. The 
branchial musculature also becomes much more eomplex, and the 
mylohyoid muscle, derived from the first branchial arch and lying 
beneath the floor of the mouth, is very noticeable, and, of great 
importance in breathing. # - \ : 

In the reptiles further differentiation of the muscles is seen, land 
with the acquirement of costal respiration the external and internal 
intercostals are formed by a delamination of the .internal oblique 
stratum. In the dorsal region several of the longitudinal muscles 
which together make up the erector spinae are distinct, and a very 
definite sphincter cloacae is formed round and cloaca! aperture. 
In mammals certain muscles vary in their attachments or presence 
and absence in different orders, sub-orders and families, so that?, 
5 were it not for the large amount of technical knowledge required 
in recognizing them, they might be useful from a classificatory ’bpint 
of View. There is, however, a greater gap between the musculature 
of Man and that of the other Primates than there is between many 
different orders, and this is usually traceable either directly or 
indirectly, to the assumption of the erect position. 

The chief causes which produce changes . of musculature are: 
(1) splitting, (2) fusion, (3) suppression either partial or complete, 
(4) shifting of origin, (5) shifting of insertion, (6) new formation, 
(7) transference of part of one muscle to another. In many of these 
cases the nerve supply gives an important clue to. the change which 
has, been effected. Splitting of a muscular mass is often the result 
of one part of a muscle being used separately, and a good example 
of this is the deep flexor mass of the forearm. In the lower mammals 
this mass rises from the flexor surface of the radius and ulna, and 
supplies tendons to the terminal phalanges of all five digits, but ,in 
man the thumb is used separately, and, in response to this, th^t 
part of the mass which goes to the thumb is completely split off into 
a separate muscle, the flexor longus pollicis. The process, however, 
is going farther, for we have acquired the habit of Using our index 
finger alone for many purposes, and the index slip of the flexor 
profundus digitorum is in us almost as distinct a muscle as the flexor 
longus pollicis. Fusion may be either collateral or longitudinal. 
The former is seen in the case of the flexor carpi, ulnaris. In many 
mammals (e.g. the dog), there are two muscles inserted separately 
into the pisiform bone, one rising from the internal condyle of the 
humerus, the other from the olecranon process, but in many others 
(e.g. man) the two muscles have fused. Longitudinal fusion is seen 
in the digastric., where the anterior belly is part of the first (man-' 
dibular) branchial arch and the posterior of the second Or hyoid arch ; 
in this case, as one would expect, the anterior belly is supplied by 
the fifth nerve and the posterior by the seventh. Partial suppression 
of a muscle is seen in the rhomboid sheet; in the lower mammals 
this rises from the head , neck and anterior (cephalic) thoracic spines, 
but in man the head and most of the neck part is completely sup- 
pressed. Complete suppression of a muscle is exemplified in the 
omo-trachelian, a muscle which runs from the cervical vertebrae 
to the acromian process and fixes the scapula for the strong action 
of the triceps in pronograde mammals; in man this strong action 
of the triceps is no longer needed for progression, and the fixing 
muscle has disappeared. Shifting of origin is seen in the shbrt head 
of the biceps femoris. This in many lower mammals (e.g. rabbit) 
is a muscle running from the tail to the lower leg; in many others 
(e.g. monkeys and man) the origin has slipped down to the femur, 
and in the great anteater it is evident that the agitator caudae has 
been used as a muscle slide, because the short head of the biceps 
or tenuissimus has once been found rising from the surface of this 
muscle. Shifting of an insertion is not nearly as common as shifting 
of an origin; it is seen, however, in the.peroneus tertius.of man, in 
which part of the extensor longus digitorum has acquired a new 
attachment to the base of the fifth metatarsal bone. The new 
formation of a muscle is seen in the stylo-hyoideus alter, an occasional 
human muscle; in this the stylo-hyoid ligament has been converted 
into a muscle. The transference of part of one muscle to another 
is well shown by the human adductor magnus ; here the fibres Which 
pass from the tuber ischii to the condyle of the femur have a nerve 
supply from the great sciatic instead of the obturator, and in most 
lower mammals are a separate part of the hamstrings known as the 
presemimembranosus. 

For further details see Bronn’s Classen und Ordnungen des Thier* 
reichs ; “ The Muscles of Mammals,” by F. G. Parsons, Jour. Anat. 
and Phys, XKX ii. 428; also accounts of the musculature of mammals, 
by Windle and Parsons, in Proc. Z00L Soc t (1894, seq.) ; Humphry, 
Observations in Myology (1874). (F. G. P.) 

MUSES, THE (Gr. MoOtrai, the thinkers), in Greek myth^ 
Ologv, originally nymphs of springs, then goddesses of song, arid; 
later, of the different kinds of poetry and of the arts and sciences 
generally. In Hottier, who says nothing definite as to their 
names or number, they are isimply goddesses of song, who dwell 
among the gods on Olympus, where they sing at their banquets 
under the leadership of Apollo Musagetes. According to Hesiod 
(Theog. 77), who first gives the usually accepted names and 
number, they were the daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, the 
personification of memory; others made them children of 


MUSET- 

Uranus and Gaea. Three older Muses (Mneme, Melete, Aoide) 
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Were sometimes distinguished, whose worship was said to have 
been introduced by the Aloidae on Mt Helicon (Pausanias ix. 29) . 
It is probable that three was the original number of the 
Muses, which was increased to nine owing to their arrangement 
in three groups of three in the sacred choruses. Round the 
altar of Zeus they sing of the origin of the world, of gods and men, 
of the glorious deeds of Zeus; they also honour the great heroes; 
and celebrate the marriages of Cadmus and Peleus, and the 
death of Achilles. As goddesses of song they protect those who 
recognize their superiority, but punish the arrogant— such as 
Thamyris, the Thracian bard, who for having boasted himself 
their equal was deprived of sight and the power of song. From 
their connexion with Apollo and their original nature as inspiring 
nymphs of springs they also possess the gift of prophecy. They 
are closely related to Dionysus, to whose festivals dramatic 
poetry, owed its origin and development. The worship of the 
Muses had two chief seats— on the northern slope of Mt 
Olympus in Pieria, and on the slope of Mt Helicon near 
Ascra and Thespiae in Boeotia. Their favourite haunts were the 
springs of Castalia, Aganippe and Hippocrene. From Boeotia 
their cult gradually spread over Greece. As the goddesses who 
presided over the nine principal departments of letters, their 
names and attributes were: Calliope, epic poetry (wax tablet and 
pencil); Euterpe, lyric poetry (the double flute); Erato, erotic 
poetry (a small lyre) ; Melpomene, tragedy (tragic mask and ivy 
Wreath); Thalia, comedy (comic mask and ivy wreath); Poly- 
hymnia (or Polymnia), sacred hymns (veiled, and in an attitude 
of, thought); Terpsichore, choral song and the dance (the lyre); 
Clio, history (a scroll) ; Urania, astronomy (a celestial globe) . 
To these Arethusa was added as the muse of pastoral poetry. 
The Roman poets identified the Greek Muses with the Italian 
Catenae (or Casmenae), prophetic nymphs of springs and god- 
desses of . birth, who possessed a grove near the Porta Capena 
at : Rome. One of the most famous of these was Egeria, the 
counsellor of King Numa. 

See H. Deiters, Ueber die Verehrung der Musen bei den Griechen, 
(1868); P. Decharm e> Les Muses (1869); J. H. Krause, Die Musen 
(18.71) ; F. Rodiger, Die Musen (1875); O. Navarre in Daremberg 
and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des antiquites , and O. Bie in Roscher’s 
Lexikon der Mythologie, the latter chiefly for representations of the 
Muses in art. 

; MUSET, COLIN (ft. 1200), French trouvere y was poet and 
musician, and made his living by wandering from castle to castle 
singing his own songs. These are not confined to the praise of 
the conventional love that formed the usual topic of the trouveres , 
but contain many details of a singer’s life. Colin shows naive 
gratitude for presents in kind from his patrons, and recommends 
a poet repulsed by a cruel mistress to find consolation in the 
tons morceaux qu’on mange devant un grand feu. One of his 
patrons was Agnes de Bar, duchess of Lorraine (d. 1226). 

See~Hist. litt. de la France, xxiii. 547— 553 ; also a thesis, De Nicolas 
MuseidX Y893), by J. Bedier. 

n MUSEUMS OF ART. 1 - The later 19th century was remarkable 
for the growth and development of museums, both in Great 
Britain and abroad. This growth, as Professor Stanley Jevons 
predicted, synchronizes with the advancement of education, 
Public museums , are now universally required ; old institutions 
have been greatly improved, and many new ones have been 
founded. The B ri tish parliament has passed statutes conferring 
upon local authorities the power to levy fates for library and 
museum purposes, while on the continent of Europe the collection 
and exhibition of objects of antiquity and art has become a 
recognized duty of the state and municipality alike. 

A sketch of the history of museums in general is given below, 
under Museums of Science. The modern, museum of art differs 
essentially from its earlier prototypes. The aimless collection 
of curiosities and bric-a-brac, brought, together without method 

1 Under the term “ museum ” (Gr. yowelov; temple of the muses) 
we accept the ordinary distinction, by which it covers a collection of 
all sorts of art, objects, while an art gallery (q.p.) confines, itself 
practically to pictures. 


or system, was the fpatufe of certain farhous collections jh by- 
gone days, of which the , T radeseant Museum, formed in the 1 7 th 
eenturyy was a good example. This 1 museum was a miscellany 
without didactic value; it contributed nothing to the advance- 
ment of art ; its arrangement was unscientific, and the public 
gained little or no advantage from its existence. The modern 
museum, on the other hand, should be organized for the public 
good, and should be a fruitful source of amusement and instruc- 
tion to the whole community. Eyen when Dr Waagen described 
the collections of England, about ; 1.840, . private individuals 
figured chiefly among the owners of art treasures. Nowadays, in 
making a record of this nature the collections, belonging to the 
public would attract most attention. This fact is becoming mord 
obvious • every year. Not only are acquisitions of ; great value, 
constantly made, but the principles of museum administration 
and development are being more closely defined. What Sir 
William Flower, an eminent authority, called the Tfiew museum 
I idea ” ( Essays on Museums , p. 37) is peryading the treatment of 
all the chief museums of the world. Briefly stated,: the new 
principle of museum development— first enunciated in 1870, but 
now beginning to receive general; support-^fc that the first; aim of 
public collections shall be education,: and their second recreation. 
To be of teaching value, museum arrangement and classification 
must be carefully studied. Acquisitions must be added to their 
proper sections; random purchase of “ curios. ” must be avoided. 
Attention must be given to the proper display and cataloguing 
of the exhibits, to their housing and preservation, to the lighting, 

; comfort and ventilation of the galleries. Furthermore; facilities 
must be allowed to those who wish to make special study of 
the objects on view! 0 A museum is like a hying organism; 
it requires continual and tender care; it must grow, or it will 
perish ” (Flower, p. 13). ; l( : 

Great progress has been made in the classification of objects, 
a highly important branch of museum work. There are three 
possible systems — namely; by date* by material and . 
by> nationality. It has, been found possible to tg ^ ^ 
combine the systems to some extent; for instance, \ 
in the ivory department , of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, London, where the broad classification is 
by material, the objects being further subdivided according to 
their age, and in a minor degree according to their nationality. 
But as yet there is no general preference of one system to another. 
Moreover, the principles of classification are not easily laid down; 
e.g. musical instruments: should they be included in art exhibits 
or in the ethnographical section to which they also pertain? 
Broadly speaking, objects must be classified according to the 
quality (apart from their nature) for which they are most remark- 
able, Thus a musket or bass viol of the 16th century, inlaid 
with ivory and highly : decorated, would be properly included in 
the art section, whereas a common flute or weapon, note, worthy 
for nothing but its interest as an instrument of music or destruc- 
tion, would be suitably classified as ethnographic. In England, 
at any rate, there is no uniformity of practice in this respect, 
and though it is to be hoped that the ruling, desire to classify 
according to strict scientific rules may not become too preva- 
lent, it would nevertheless be a distinct advantage if; . in one or 
more of the British museums, some attempt were : made to 
illustrate the growth of domestic arts and crafts according to 
classification by date. Examples of this classification in Munich, 
Amsterdam, Basel, Zurich and elsewhere afford excellent lessons 
of history and art, a series of rooms being fitted up to show 
in chronological order the home life of our ancestors. In the 
National Museum of Bavaria (Munich) /there is A superb suite o£ 
rooms ; illustrating the progress of art from Merovingian times 
down to the :19th century. Thus classification, though studied, 
must not check the elasticity of art museums; it should not be 
allowed to interfere with the mobility of the, exhibits— that is to 
say, it f should always be possible to withdraw- specimens for ; the 
closer inspection of students, and also to send examples on -loan 
to other museums andjschbols of art-^an invaluable system long 
in vogue at the Victoria and ; ^beijEj ^ one which 

should be still more widely adopted. An axiom of museum law 



shall be properly shown, “ The; value of a 
museum is to be tested by the treatment of its contents ” 
(Flower, p. 24). But in many museums the chief hindrance to 
study and enjoyment; is overcrowding of exhibits. Although? 
a truism, it is necessary to state that each object should be 
properly seen, cleaned and safeguarded; but* all over the world 
this ’rule is forgotten.. The rapid acquisition of objects is one 
cause of overcrowding, ? but a faulty appreciation of the didactic 
purpose of the collection is more frequently responsible. 

; In Great Britain, museum progress is< satisfactory. Visitors 
are? numbered by millions, access is now 1 permitted on Sundays 
oi ; , 1 and week-days alike, aM entrance fees are being con- 
p^^ss . nd sistently reduced; in this the contrast between Great 
/ > * Britain and some foreign countries is* singular. A 

generation or so ago the national collections of Italy Used to be 
always open to the public. Pay-days, however, were gradually 
established, with the result that the chief collections are now 
only visible without payment on Sundays. In Dresden payment 
is; obligatory five days a week. The British Museum never 
charges for admission. On the other hand; the increase in 
continental collections is more rapid than in Great Britain, where 
acquisitions are only made by gift, purchase or bequest. In 
other European countries enormous collections have been 
obtained by revolutions and conquest, by dynastic changes; and 
by secularizing religious foundations. Some of the chief 
treasures of provincial museums in F ranee were spoils of the 
Napoleonic armies, though the great bulk of this loot was returned 
in 1815 to the original owners. In Italy the conversion of a 
monastery into a museum is a simple process, the Dominican 
house of San Marco in Florence offering a typical example. A 
fufether 1 stimulus to the foundation of museums on the continent 
is 1 the comparative ease with which old buildings are obtained 
and adapted for the collections. Thus the Germanisches Museum 
of Nuremberg is a secularized church and convent; the enormous 
collections belonging to the town of Ravenna are housed in an 
old Camaldulensian monastery. At Louvain and Florence 
municipal palaces Of great beauty are used; at Niriies a famous 
Roman temple; at Urbino the grand ducal palace, and so on. 
There are, however, certain disadvantages in securing both 
building and collection ready-made, and the special care devoted 
toi museums in Great Britain can be traced to the fact that their 
cost to the community is considerable. Immense f sums have 
been spent on the buildings alone, nearly a million sterling being 
devoted to the new buildings for the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in London. Had it been possible to secure them without such 
an outlay the collections themselves would have been much 
increased, though in this increase itself there would have been a 
danger, prevalent but not yet fully realized in other countries, 
of crowding the vacant space with specimens of inferior quality. I 
The result is that fine things are badly seen owing to the masses 
of second-rate examples; moreover, the ample space available 
induces the authorities to remove works of art from their original 
places, in order to add them to the museums. Thus the statue 
of St George by Donatello has been taken from the church of Or 
Sari Michele at ’Florence (on the plea of danger from exposure), 
arid is now placed in a museum where, being dwarfed and under 
cover, its chief artistic value is lost. The desire to make financial 
profit from works of art is a direct cause of the modern museum 
mo vefnent in Italy. One result is to displace and thus depreciate 
many works of art, beautiful in their original places, but quite 
insignificant when put into a museum. Another result is that, 
owing to high entrance fees, the humbler class of Italians can 
rarely see the art treasures of their own country; There are 
other collections, akin to art museums, which would best be 
called biographical museums. They illustrate the life and work 
of great artists or authors. Of these the most notable are the 
museums; commemorating Dlirer at Nuremberg; Beethoven at 
Bonn- Thorwaldsen at Copenhagen, Shakespeare at Stratford 
and Michelangelo at Florence. The Sacristies of cathedrals often 
dontairi ecclesiastical objects of great value; and are shown 
to the public as museums. Cologne, Aachen, Milan; Monza and 
Reims bave famous treasuries. Many Italian cathedrals have 


small museums . attached to them, usually known as “ Opera del 
DuOrilO.” ■ ,/vro 

United Kingdom i—lihz influence and reputation of the* British 
Museum are so great that its original purpose, as stated in the 
preamble of the act by which it: was founded (1753,. ■ 

c/22), may be quoted : “ Whereas all arts and sciences - jHfuteum. 1 
have a connexion with each other, and discoveries H 
in natural philosophy and other branches of speculative know- 
ledge, for the advancement and improvement whpreof the said 
m useum. or collection was intended, do, or may in many; instances 
give help and success to the most useful experiments and under- 
takings . . .” The “said museum ” above mentioned referred 
to the collection of Sir Hans Sloane, to be purchased under the 
act just quoted. Sir Hans Sloane is therein stated, “ through 
the course of many years, with great labour and expense, to 
have gathered together whatever could be procured, either in 
our own or foreign countries, that was rare and curious.” In 
order to buy his collections and found the museum a lottery of 
I £300,000 was authorized, divided into 50,000 tickets, the prizes 
varying from £10 to £10,000. Provision was made for the 
adequate housing of Sir Robert Cotton’s books, already bought iff 
1700 (12 and 13 Will. III. c. 7). This act secured for the nation; 
the famous Cottonian manuscripts, “of great use and service for 
the knowledge and preservation of our constitution, both in 
church and state.” Sir Robert’s grandson had preserved the 
collection with great care, arid was willing that it should not be' 
V disposed of or embeziled,” and that it should be preserved for? 
public use arid advantage. This act also sets forth the oath, to? 
be sworn by the keeper, and deals with the appointment of 
trustees. This is still the method of internal government af the 
British Museum, and additions to the Board of Trustees are made 
by statute, as in 1824, in acknowledgment of a bequest. The 
trustees are of three classes: ( a ) three principal trustees, namely 
the Primate, the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker; (b) general 
trustees, entitled ex officio to the position in virtue of ministerial- 
office; (c) family, bequest and nominated trustees. A standing 
committee of the trustees meets regularly at the museum for the 
transaction of business. The great departments of the museum' 
(apart from the scientific and zoological: collections, now placed 
in the museum in Cromwell Road, South Kensington) are of 
printed books, MSS., Oriental books, prints and drawings, 4 
Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities, British and medieval 
• antiquities, coins and medals. Each of these eight departments 
is under a keeper, with an expert staff of subordinates, the hea<d, 
executive officer of the whole museum being styled director arid 
chief librarian. The museum has been enriched by bequests 
of great importance, especially in the library. Recent legacies 
have included the porcelain bequeathed by Sir Wollaston Franks, 
and the valuable collection of works of art (chiefly enamels and 
. gold-smithery) known as the Waddesdon bequest— a legacy of 
Baron F. de Rothschild. The most important group of acquisb 
tion by purchase in the history of the museum is the series of 
Greek sculptures known as the Elgin Marbles, bought by act of 
parliament (56 Geo. III. c. 99). 

There are four national museums controlled by the Board of 
Education, until recently styled the Department of Science arid 
Art. The chief of these is the Victoria and Albert Museums of 
Museum at South Kensington. This museum has a the Board of, 
dependency at Bethnal Green, the Dublin a,nd^ du ^- oa * 
Edinburgh museums having been now removed from; its direct 
charge. There is also a museum of practical geology in Jermyn 
: Street, containing valuable specimens of pottery and majolica. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum owed its inception to the 
Exhibition of 1851, from the surplus funds of which 12 acres of 
land were bought in South Kensington. First knowii as the 
Department of Practical Art, the museum rapidly established 
itself on a broad basis. Acquisitions of whole collections arid 
unique specimens were accumulated. In 1857 the Sheepshanks 
gallery of pictures was presented; in 1879 the India Office trans- 
ferred to the department the collection of Oriental art fotinerly 
■ belonging to the East India Company; in 1882 the Jones bequest 
of French furniture and decorative art (1 740^1810) was received; 
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im 1884- the Patent Museum was handed over to the* departnibntv 
Books, prints, MSS. and drawings were bequeathed by the Rev. 
A.Dyte 3 and Mr John Fdrster. Meanwhile, gifts and purchases 
had corhbined to .make the collection one of the most important 
in ^ t urope. . ; The chief features may be summarized as consisting 
o|, t pictiires, including the Raphael cartoons lent by the king; 
textiles , silks" and tapestry ; ; ceramics and r enamels ; ivory and 
plastic art,. * metal , a "furniture ! and Oriental collections. The 
guiding principle of the museum is the ■illustration of art applied 
to industry. B eauty and decbrative attraction is perhaps the 
chief • characteristic of ■ the v exhibits here, whereas * • the B ritish 
Museum is largely archaeological. With this . object in view, 
the niuseiim possesses numerous reproductions of famous 
aH ''treasures: casts, facsimiles and electrotypes, some of 
them so well contrived as to be almost indistinguishable 
from the originals. An art library with 75,000 volumes 
and 2 5,000 prints and photographs is at the disposal of 
students, and an art school is also attached to the museum. 
The museum does considerable work among provincial schools 
of : art : and museums, ^ circulation ” being its function in 
this connexion. Works of art are sent- on temporary loan to 
local museums, where they are. exhibited for certain periods 
and on being withdrawn are replaced by fresh- examples. The 
subordinate museum of the Board of Education at Bethnal 
Green and that at Edinburgh call for no comment, their contents 
being of slender value. * ’The Dublin Museum, though now 
controlled by the - Irish Department, may be mentioned here as, 
having been founded and • worked by the Board of Education. 
Apart from the fact that it is one of the most suitably housed 
and organized museums in the British Isles, it is remarkable for 
its priceless collection of Celtic antiquities, belonging to the 
Royal Irish Academy, and transferred to the ‘Kildare Street 
Museum in 1890. Among its most famous specimens of early 
Irish art may be mentioned the shrine and bell of St Patrick, 
the Tara brooch* the cross of Cong and the'Ardagh chalice. The 
series of bronze and stone implements is most perfect, while 
the jewels, gold ornaments, torques, fibulae, : diadems, and so 
forth are such that, were it possible again to extend the galleries 
(thus allowing further classification and exhibition space), the 
collection would • surpass ' the Danish National Museum at 
Copenhagen, its chief rival in Europe. < 

The famous collections of Sir Richard Wallace, (d. 1890) having 
been bequeathed to the British nation by his widow; the public 
dther has acquired a magnificent gallery of pictures, 
National together with a quantity of works of art, so important 
and Quash as to make it necessary to include Hertford House 
AU/ieums amol *S national museums.' French art predominates, 
j * .'f * and- the examples of bronze, furniture, and porcelain 
are as fine as those to be seen in the Louvre. Hertford House, 
however, also contains a most remarkable collection of armour, 
and the examples of Italian faience, enamels, bijouterie, &c., 
are of first-rate interest. The universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford have museums, the latter including the Ashmolean collec- 
tions, a valuable bequest of maj olica from D . Fortnum, and some 
important classical- ! statuary, now in ■ the Taylorian Gallery. 
Christ Church 1 has a small museum and picture gallery. Trinity 
College, ^Dublin/ has; a miniature archaeological collection;’ 
containing some ; fine examples of early Irish art. The National 
Mus^Urh bf Antiquities of Scotland, controlled by the Board of 
Manufactures, was formed by. the 1 Scottish Society of Antiquaries; 
and has a comprehensive collection of Scottish objects, lay and 
religious;- The Tower -of London contains armour of historic 
and artistic interest; and the Royal College of Music has an 
invaluable collection of musical instruments, presented by Mr 
George Donaldson; Art museums are also to be found in several 
publicschools iin the United^ Kingdom. ; ?: < \ • : = • ■ * * > 

i TheiMusekms Act of 1845 enabled town councils to found and 
maintain museums. This act . wats superseded by another passed 
. in 1850; by Mr' William Ewart, which in its turn has 
Museums, been replaced by amending statutes passed in 1855, 

.i - -j ; >1866, -1868 and; 1885. The Museums and Gymna- 
siums Act of 1 89 i> sanctioned fche ; provision and maintenance oh 


: museums for the reception of local antiquities arid ; other objects 
of interest, and allows a Jd. rate, irrespective of other acts. 

■ Boroughs have also the right to levy: special rates under, private 
! municipal acts, Oldham affording a case in point. Civic museums 
: must still be considered to be. in their infancy. Although 
j the movement is now firmly established in municipal enterprise, 

; the collections, taken as a whole, are still somewhat nondescript. 
In many cases collections have been . handed over by local 
societies, particularly in geology, zoology and other' scientific 
departments. There are about twelve museums in which Roman 
antiquities are noticeable, among them being Leicester., and: the; 
Civic Museum of London, at . the Guildhall. British and Anglo- 
Saxon relics are important features at Sheffield and LiVerp(^J^ 
in the former case owing to the Bateman collection acquired in 
1876; while the Mayer collection presented to the latter city 
contains a highly important series of carved ivories. At Salford, 
Glasgow and Manchester industrial art is the chief feature of the- 
collections. Birmingham, with perhaps the finest provincial 
collection of industrial art, is supported by the rates to ; the extent' 
of £4200 a year. Its collections (including here, as in the majority 
of great towns, an important gallery of paintings) are entirely 
derived from : gifts and bequests. Birmingham has made- a 
reputation for special exhibitions of works of art lent for a time, 
to the corporation. These loan exhibitions, about which 
occasional lectures are given, and of which cheap illustrated; 
catalogues are issued, have largely contributed to the great 
popularity and efficiency of the museum. Liverpool, Preston, 
Derby and Sheffield owe their fine museum buildings to private 
generosity. Other towns have museums which are chiefly 
: supported by subscriptions, e.g. Chester and Newcastle, where, 
there is a fine collection of work by Bewick the engraver. At 
Exeter the library, museum, and art gallery, together with: 
schools of science and art, are combined in one building. Other, 
towns may be noted as having art museums: Stockport, Notting- 
ham (Wedgwood collection), Leeds, Bootle, Swansea, Bradford, 
Northampton (British archaeology), and Windsor. There are 
museums at Belfast, Larne, Kilkenny and Armagh. The cost; 
of the civic museum, being generally computed with the mainten> 
ance of the free library, is riot easily obtained. In many cases 
the librarian is also curator of the museum; elsewhere no curator 
at all is appointed, his work being done by a caretaker, r In 
some museums there is no classification or -cataloguing and 
the value of existing collections . is impaired both by careless: 
treatment and by the too ready acceptance; of worthless 
gifts; often enough the museums are governed by committees; 
of the corporation whose interest and experience are not 
' great. ' r ; j • :/■-%! 

Foreign Museums . — Art museums are far more numerous 
on the continent of Europe than in England. In Germany 
progress has been very striking, their educational aspect being 
closely studied. In Italy public collections, which are ten times 
more numerous than in England, are chiefly regarded as financial 
assets. The best examples pf classification are to be found 
abroad, at Vienna, Amsterdam, Zurich, Munich and Gizeh in 
Egypt. The Musee Carnavalet, the historical collection of the 
city of Paris, is the most perfect civic museum in the wofld. 
The buildings in which the objects can be most easily studied are* 
those of Naples, Berlin and Vienna. The value of the aggregate, 
collection^ in any single country of the great powers, Russia, 
excepted, probably exceeds the value of ; British collections. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that masses . of * foreign 
collections represent expropriations by the city and the state,, 
together with the inheritance of royal and semi-royal collectors. 
In Germany and Italy, for instance, there are at least a dozen 
towns which at one time were* capitals of principalities. In 
j some countries the public holds over works of art the pre-emptive 
right of purchase. In Italy, under the law known as the. Edit to? 
Pacca, it is illegal to export, the more famous workS; of. art.; 
Speaking generally, the cost of maintaining municipal museums 
abroad is very small, many being without expert or highly-paid 
officials, while admission fees are often considerable, r Nowhere; 
in the United Kingdom are the collections neglected in a, manner 
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through; which certain towns in Italy and Spain have gained an with sculpture:/ - carved wood/sarf pottery, - nearly^ "everything 
unenviable name. being French in ; origin. In many towns Roman antiquities&nd 

early GhristiarP relics i are ! preserved (eig. Autun, Nimesy Arles 
and Luxeuil); } Other collections controlled by municipalities 


r'/. ; Berlin, arid Vienna have collections of untold richness- and the 
1 public are freely admitted. Berlin, besides its pidture gallery 
Germany and architectural museum, has a collection of Christian 
'■■'an-d , ! : antiquities in the university. The old museum, a 
Austria. > royal foundation, is renowned for its classical sculp- 
ture -and a remarkable collection of medieval statuary, in 
; which Italian art is well represented. The new museum is 
also; noteworthy for Greek marbles, and contains bronzes and 
engravings; together with one of the most typical collections of 
Egyptian art. Schliemann’s discoveries are housed in the 
Ethnographic' Museum. The Museum of Art and Industry, 

: closely similar in object and arrangement to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in L6ndon, contains collections of the same 
character — enamels, furniture, ceramics, &c* Vienna also has 
one of these museums (K unstgewerbe) , in which the great value 
of the examples is enhanced by their judicious arrangement. 
The , Historical M useum < of this city; is interesting, and the 
-Imperial Museum (of which the structure corresponds almost 
exactly with a plan of an ideal museum designed by Sir William; 
Flower) is one of the most comprehensive extant; containing 
armour of world- wide fame and the choicest specimens of indus- 
trial art; ’Prague, Innsbruck and Budapest are respectively 
the 3 homes of the national museums of Bohemia, Tirol and 
/Hungary. The National Museum' of Bavaria (Munich) has been, 
completed, and its exhibition rooms, ioo: in, number, show the 
most recent methods, of classification; Nuremberg, with upwards 
, of' eighty rooms, ; being its only rival in southern Germany. 
Mainz and Trier have Roman antiquities. Hamburg, Leipzig and ; 

. Breslau have good V Kuristgewerbe ” collections. In Dresden 
there are four great museums — the Johanneum, the Albertinum, 
the Z winger and the Grime Gewolbe— in which opulent art can 
best be . appreciated; the porcelain of the Dresden galleries is 
superb; . and few branches of art are unrepresented. Gotha is 
remarkable/ for its ceramics, Brunswick for enamels (in the, 
i ducal cabinet); ; Museums of minor importance exist at Hanover, 
Him, Wurzburg, Danzig and Liibeck. 

t The? central museum of France, the Louvre, was founded 
as ; a : public : -institution during the . Revolutionary period; It 
France contains the Collections of F rangois L , Louis XIV. , 

: ; and. the Napoleons. Many works of art have been 

added to it from royal palaces, and 1 collections formed by dis- 
tinguished connoisse urs ( Gampana, i Sauvageot, La ; Gaze) have 
been incorporated in it. The: Greek sculpture,' including the 
. Venus of Melos and: the, Nike of Samothrace, is of pre-eminent 
fame* ; , Other departments are : well furnished, arid from a 
technical point of view the manner in which the ) officials have 
.overcome structural difficulties in adapting the palace to the 
needs of an art ; museum is most instructive. The Cluny 
r Museum, bought by the city in .1842, and subsequently 
transferred to the state, supplements the medieval collections 
bf the Louvre, being, a storehouse of select works of art. It 
suffers, hqwever, ; from being overcrowded, while for purposes 
of study it is badly lighted. At* the same time the M aison 
Cltiny is : a well-furnished house, decorated with admirable 
things, and as such has a special didactic value of its own, 
corresponding in this respect with Hertford House and the 
BojdLPezzoli Gallery* at Milan— ^collections which are more than 
museums/ since they show in the best manner the adaptation of 
arfistic taste to domestic life. The French provincial museums 
, are, .numerous and, important; Twenty- two were established 
veatly in the 19th century, and received 1000 pictures as gifts 
from the state, numbers of which were not returned in 1815 to 
the countries, whence they were taken. The best of these 
museums are! at Lyons; at Dijon,, where the tombs of Jean sans 
Peur and; Philip the Bold are preserved ; at Amiens, where the ; 
capital Musee de Picardie was built in 1850; at Marseilles and at 
Bayeux, where the Tapestry V is . well exhibited; v The: collec- 
tions: of Lille, Bordeaux, Toulouse, and Avignon are also impor- 
tant. The ofej ec ts shown in these museums are i Ichiefly local 
^eamngSv consisting largely of church; plate, furhituire, itogether 


are kept at Rouen, DOuai, Montpellier, Chartres (14th-century 
sculptures), Grenoble, Toulon; ' Ajaccio, Epinal (Carolingian 
objects); Besangon, Bourges, Le Mans (with the remarkable 
enamel of Geoffrey of Anjou), - Nancy, Aix and in many other 
towns. As a rule, the public is admitted-free of charge, special 
courtesy being shown to foreigners. In many cases the collections 
are ill cared for and uncatalogued, and little money is provided 
for acquisitions in the civic museums ; indeed/ in this respect the 
great national institutions contrast unfavourably with British 
establishments, to which purchase grants are ’regularly made. 

The national; civic and papal museums of Italy are so numerous 
that a few Only can be mentioned; The best arranged and best 
classified collection is the Museo Nazionale at Naples, : ; y 
containing many thousand examples: of Roman - 

art, chiefly obtained from the immediate neighbourhood. • For 
historical importance it ranks as primus inter pares with 1 the 
collections of Rome and the Vatican. It is; however/ the only 
great Italian museum where scientific treatment is consistently 
adopted. Other museums of purely ' classical art ate found ht 
Syracuse, Cagliari and FalermoL Etruscan art is best” displayed 
at Arezzo, Perugia (in the university), Cortona, Florence' (Museo 
Areheologico), Volterra and the Vatican. ' The Florentine 
museums are of great importance, consisting of the archaeological 
museum of antique bronzes/ Egyptian art, and a great number of 
tapestries. The Museo Nazionale; housed in the Bargello (A .0. 
1260), is the central depository of Tuscan art. Numerous 
examples of Della Robbia ware have been gathered together, 
and are fixed to the walls in 4 a mariner and position which reduce 
their value to a minimum.* The -plastic arts of 1 TusCany are 
represented by Donatello, Verrocchio, Ghiberti, and Cellini, 
while the Carrand collection of ivories, pictures, and varied 
medieval specimens is of much interest. This museum, like so 
many others/ is becoming seriously overcrowded/ to the lasting 
detriment of churches; market-places; and streets* whence these 
works of art are being ruthlessly removed. The public is admitted 
free one day a week, and the receipts are devoted to art and 
antiquarian purposes ^ (5/ tasse . . v destinate .. . . alia conver- 
sazione dei monumenti, all - ampliamento degli scavi, ed’ all’ 
inCremento dei institute :■ : nella citt£t. ”---Law ! of 1 87 5, §5) . 

The museums of Rome are numerous, the Vatican alone contain- 
ing at least /six- 4 — Museo Glementino, of classical art, with the 
Laocoon, the Apollo Belvedere, and other masterpieces; the 
Chiaramonti, also of classical sculpture; the Gallery of Inscrip- 
tions; the Egyptian, the Etruscan and the Christian museums. 
The last is an extensive collection corresponding With another 
papal museum in the Lateran Palace, also known as the Christian 
Museum (founded 1 843) , and remarkable for its sarcophagi and 
relics from the catacombs. The • Lateran has also a second 
museum known as the Museo Profano:.- 1 Museums belonging 
to the state ate equally remarkable.' The Kircher Museum "deals 
with prehistoric art, arid contains* the “ Prerieste Hoard.” The 
Museo Nazionale (by the Baths of Diocletian), the Museo Capi- 
tolino; and the Palazzo dei Gonservatbri contain- innumerable 
specimens of ’ the finest classical art, vases, bronzes; mosaics, 
and statuary, Greek as well -as Roman. Among ' provincial 
museums there are few which do not possess at least one or two 
objects of signal merit. Thus Brescia, besides a medieval 
collection, has a famous bronze Victory. Pesaro, Urbirio/ and 
the Museo Correr at Venice have admirable; examples of majolica; 
Milan, Pisa and Genoa have general archaeology combined with 
a good proportion of mediocrity. The civic museum of Bolbgna 
is comprehensive and well arranged, having Egyptian, classical, 
and Etruscan collections, besides many things dating Iron* the 
“ Bella Epoca ” of Italian art. At Ravenna alone/ can: the 
Byzantine art of Italy; be properly understood, and it is most 
deplorable that the superb collections in its fine gallerie&^qpld 
remain uncatalogued and neglected. Turin, Siena/ Padua, and 
; other towns; ha ve-civicmuseums. > / i .: ai ‘ ; 1. c , s r : 
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. ; The Ryks Museum at Amsterdam, Containing the, > national 
collections of Holland, is a modern building in* which a series 
Belgium of historical rooms are furnished to show at a glance 
and the artistic progress of the Dutch at any given period. 

Holland . Nine rooms are also devoted to the chronological 
display of ecclesiastical art. Besides the famous paintings, this 
museum (the sole drawback of which is the number of rooms 
which have no top light) contains a library, many engravings, a 
comprehensive exhibit of armour, costume, metal- work, and a 
department of maritime craftsmanship. Arnhem and Haarlem 
have municipal collections. At Leiden the university maintains 
a scholarly collection of antiquities. The Hague and Rotterdam 
have also museums, but everything in Holland is subordinated 
to the development of the great central depository at Amsterdam, 
to which examples are sent from all parts of the country. In 
Belgium the chief museum, that of ancient industrial art, is at 
Brussels. It contains many pieces of medieval church furniture 
arid decoration, but in this respect differs only in size from the 
civic museums of Ghent and. Luxemburg and the Archbishop’s 
Museum at Utrecht. In Brussels, however, there is a good show 
of Frankish and Carolingian objects. The city of Antwerp 
maintains the Musee Plantin, a printing establishment which has 
survived almost intact, and presents one of the most charming 
[an,d; i instructive museums in the world. As a whole, the 
museums of Belgium are disappointing, though, per contra, the 
churches are of enhanced interest, not having been pillaged for 
the benefit of museums. < 

Now museums are being founded in Russia every year. 
Kharkoff and Odessa (the university) have already large collec- 
Ritssla ti° ns > and in the most remote parts of Siberia it is 
curious to find carefully chosen collections. Krasno- 
yarsk has 12,000 specimens, a storehouse of Buriat art. Irkutsk 
the capital, Tobolsk, Tomsk (university), Khabarovsk, and 
Yakutsk have now museums. In these Russian art naturally 
predominates* It is only at Moscow and St Petersburg that 
Western art is found. The Hermitage Palace in the latter city ; 
contains a selection of medieval objects of fabulous value, there 
being no less than forty early ivories. But from a national point 
of view, these collections are insignificant when compared with 
the gold and silver objects illustrating the primitive arts and 
ornament of Scythia, Crimea and Caucasia, the high standard 
attained proving an advanced stage of manual skill. At Moscow 
(historical museum) the, stone and metal relics are scarcely less 
interesting. , There is also a museum of industrial art, the speci- 
mens of which are not of unusual value, but being analogous to 
the Kunstgewerbe movement in Germany, it exercises a whole- 
some influence upon the designers who study in its schools. 

American museums are not committed to traditional systems, 
and scientific treatment is allowed its fullest scope. They exist 
America great numbers, and though in some cases their 
exhibits are chiefly ethnographic, a far wider range 
of, art; objects is rapidly being secured. The National Museum 
at Washington, a branch of the Smithsonian Institution (q.v.), 
while notable for its American historical and ethnological 
exhibits, has the National Gallery of Art. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (held by trustees for the benefit of the city 
of New York) has in the Cesnola collection the most complete 
series of Cypriot art objects. It has also departments of coins, 
Greek sculpture and general examples of European and American 
art. The Museum of Fine Arts at Boston is very comprehensive, 
and has a remarkable collection of ceramics, together with good 
: reproductions of antique art. There are museums at St 
Louis* Chicago, Pittsburg, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Buffalo and 
Washington, as well as Montreal in Canada; and the universities 
of Harvard, Chicago, Pennsylvania and Yale have important 
collections. 

The Swiss National Museum is situated at Zurich, and though 
of medium size (50 rooms), it is a model of arrangement and 
organization. Besides the special feature of rooms 
Catlktrles. illustrating; the historical progress of art, its collection 
of . stained glass is important* Basel also (historical 
museum) is but little inferior in contents or system to the Zurich 


establishment. Geneva has three collections. Lausanne holds 
the museum of the canton, and Bern has a municipal coUection. 
All these institutions are well supported financially, and are 
much appreciated by the Swiss public. The art museums of 
Stockholm, Christiania and Copenhagen rank high for their 
intrinsic excellence, but still more for their scientific and didactic 
value. Stockholm has three museums: that of the Royal 
Palace, a collection of costume and armour; the Northern 
Museum, a large collection of domestic art; the National 
Museum, containing the prehistoric collections, gold ornaments, 
&c., classified in a brilliant manner. The National Museum 
of Denmark at Copenhagen is in this respect even more famoffs, 
being probably the second national collection in the world. The 
arrangement of this collection leaves little to be desired, and it 
is to be regretted that some British collections, in themselves of 
immense value, cannot be shown, as at Copenhagen, in a manner 
which would display their great merits to the fullest degree. 
There is also at Copenhagen a remarkable collection, of antique 
busts (Gamle Glyptotek), and the Thorwaldsen Museum con- 
nected with the sculptor of that name. Norse antiquities are 
at Christiania (the university) and Bergen. Athens has three 
museums, all devoted to Greek art: that of the Acropolis, that 
of the Archaeological Society (vases and terra-cotta) and the 
National Museum of Antiquities. The state owns all discoveries 
and these are accumulated at the capital, so that local museums 
scarcely exist. The collections, which rapidly increase, are of 
great importance, though as yet they cannot vie with the 
aggregate in other European countries. The Museum of 
Egyptian Antiquities (Cairo), founded by Mariette Bey at Bulak, 
afterwards removed to the Giza palace and developed by Maspero, 
is housed in a large building erected in 1902, well classified, and 
liberally supported with money and fresh acquisitions. Minor 
museums exist at Carthage and Tunis. At Constantinople the 
Turkish Museum contains some good classical sculpture and a 
great deal of rubbish. The Museo del Prado and the Archaeo- 
logical Museum at Madrid are the chief Spanish collections, 
containing numerous classical objects and many specimens of 
Moorish and early Spanish art. In Spain museums are badly 
kept, and their contents are of indifferent value. The museums 
of the chief provinces are situated at Barcelona, Valencia, 
Granada and Seville. Cadiz and Cordova have also sadly 
neglected civic collections. The National Museum of Portugal at 
Lisbon requires no special comment. The progress of Japan 
is noticeable in its museums as in its industrial enterprise. The 
National Museum (Weno Park, Tokyo) is large and well arranged 
in a new building of Western architecture. Kioto and Nara 
have excellent museums, exclusively of Oriental art, and two or 
three other towns have smaller establishments, including com- 
mercial museums. There are several museums in India, the 
chief one being at Calcutta, devoted to Indian antiquities. 

The best history of museums can be found in the prefaces and 
introductions to their official catalogues, but the following works 
will be useful for reference: Annual Reports presented to Parliament 
(official) of British Museum and Board of Education; Civil Service 
Estimates, Class IV., annually presented to Parliament; Second 
Report of Select Committee of House of Commons on Museums of 
Science and Art Department (official; 1 vol., 1898); Annual Reports 
of the Museum Association (London) ; Edward Edwards, The Fine 
Arts in England (London, 1840); Professor Stanley Jevons, “ Use 
and Abuse of Museums,” printed in Methods of Social Reform 
(London, 1882) ; Report of Committee on Provincial Museums. 
Report of British Association (London, 1887); Thos. Greenwood, 
Museums and Art Galleries (London, 1888); Professor Brown Goode, 
Museums of the Future, Report on the National Museum for 1889 
(Washington, 1891) ; Principles of Museum Administration; Report of 
Museum Association (London, 1895); Mariotti, La Legislazione delle 
belle arti. (Rome, 1892); L. Benedite, Rapport sur V organisation 
. . ' dans les musees de la Grande Bretagne (official; Pans, 1895) ; 

Sir William Flower, Essays on Museums (London, 1898) ; Le Gallerie 
ndzionali italiane (3 vols., Rome, 1894); D. Murray, Museums: 
Their History and Use , with Bibliography and List of Museums in 
the United Kingdom (3 vols., 1904)* (B,) 

MUSEUMS OF SCIENCE. The ideal museum should cover 
' the whole field of human knowledge. It should teach; the 
truths of all the sciences, including anthropology, the science 
which deals with man and all his works in every age. Aft the 



sdiMees and all tetris a m correlated. The wide sepaiiati on. 
of eollectionsiUustrative of the ar?ts (siee Museums Art above) 
from those r illustrative ' of the sciences, and their treatment as 
if belonging to a wholly different; sphere, is arbitrary. , Such 
separation, which is to-day tlie rule rather than the exception, 
is due to the circumstances of the origin of many collections, 
or in other cases to the limitations imposed by poverty or lack 
of space. Many of the national museums of continental Europe 
had their , ; beginnings in collections privately acquired by 
monarchs, who, at a time when the modern sciences were in their 
infancy, entertained themselves by assembling objects which 
appealed to their love of the beautiful and the curious. The: 
pictures, marbles, bronzes and bric-a-brac of the palace became > 
the nucleus of the museum of to-day, and in some notable cases 
the palace itself was, converted into a museum. In a few instances 
these museums, in which works of art had the first place, have 
been enriched and supplemented by collections illustrative of 
the advancing sciences of a later date, but in a majority of cases 
these collections have remained; what they were at the outset, 
mere exponents of human handicraft in one or the other, or all 
of its various departments. Some recent great foundations 
have copied the more or less defective models of the. past, and 
museums devoted exclusively to the illustration of one or the 
other narrow ; segment of knowledge will no doubt continue to 
be multiplied, and in spite of their limited range, will do much 
good* A notable illustration of the influence of lack of space 
in bringing about a i separation of anthropological collections 
from collections illustrative of other, sciences is afforded by the 
national collection in London. For many years the collections 
of ; the British Museum, literary, artistic and scientific, were 
assembled in ideal relationship in Bloomsbury, but at last the 
accumulation of treasure became so vast and the difficulties of 
administration were so pressing that a separation was decided 
upon, and , the natural history collections were finally removed 
to the separate museum in Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 
But the student of museums can never fail to regret that the 
necessities of r ; space and financial considerations compelled this 
separation, which in a measure destroyed the ideal relationship 
which had for so many years obtained. j v , . . • ; 

j The ancient world knew nothing of museums in the modern 
sense of the term. There were collections of paintings and 
statuary in the temples and palaces of Greece and Rome; the 
homes of the wealthy were everywhere adorned by works of art; 
curious objects of natural history were often brought from afar, 
as the skins of the. female gorillas,, which Hanno after his voyage 
on the west coast of Africa hung up in the temple of Astarte at 
Carthage; ; Alexander the Great; granted to his illustrious teacher, 
Aristotle, a large sum of money for use in his scientific researches, 
sent him natural history collections from conquered lands, and 
put at .his service thousands of men to collect specimens, upon 
which he based his Work on natural . history; the museuM of ; 
Alexandria, which, included within its keeping the Alexandrian 
library, was a great university composed of a number of associated 
colleges ; but there Was nowhere in all the ancient world an 
institution which exactly corresponded in its scope arid purpose’ 
to the modern -museum. The/ term ^ museum,^ Rafter the 
burning of the great institution of Alexandria, appears to; have* 
falleii into disuse* from the 4th to the 17th century, ahd the idea 
which the wd.^d represented slipped from the mliid^ bf 1 ! 

' The reviyal ^ in the 15th century was accompanied 

by i an , awakening of interest in classical antiquity/ and many 
persons laboured eagerly ' upon the collection of memorials of 
the past. SfatUary, inscriptions, gems, Coins, medals and manu- 
scripts were assembled by the wealthy and the learned. The 
leaders in this movement - were presently followed by others who 
devoted themselves to the search for minerals, plants and Curious 
animals. . , Among the mdire famous early collectors of objects 
qf natural history may be mentioned Georg Agricola ( 1490-155 5) , 
#ho has been styled “ the father of mineralogy. ” By: his • 
labours the elector Augustus of Saxony was induced to establish 
the iLqhst t und Natur alien \ Kammer , which , has since expanded 
into; the . various museums at Dresden. ; One , of his contempor 
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raries was Conrad Gesner of Zurich (1516-1565), “ the German 
Pliny, whose writings are still ; resorted to. by the curious. 
Others whose names are familiar were Pierre Belon (1517-1564), 
professor ;at the College de France; Andrea Cesalpini (151^1693), 
whose herbarium is still preserved at Florence; tllissi Aldrovandi; 
(1522-1605), remnants of whose collections still exist at Bologna; 
Ole Worm (1588-1654), a Danish physician, after whom the so- 
called “ Wormian bones ” of the skull are named, and who was 
one of the fir^t to cultivate what is now known as the science 
of prehistoric archaeology. At a later date the collection of 
Albert Seba (1665-1736) of Amsterdam became famous, and 
was purchased by Peter the Great in 1716, and removed to 
St Petersburg. In Great Britain among early collectors were 
.the two Tradescants; Sir John Woodward (1665-1728), a portion 
of whose collections, bequeathed by him to Cambridge University 
is still preserved there in the Woodwardian or Geological Museum ; 
Sir James Balfour (1600-1657), and Sir Andrew Balfour (1630- 
1694), whose work was continued in part by Sir Robert Sibbald 
(1641-1722). The first person to elaborate and present to modern 
minds the thought of an institution which should assemble 
within its walls the things which men wish to see and study was 
Bacon, who in his New Atlantis (1627) broadly sketched the 
outline of a great national museum of science and art. 

The first surviving scientific museum established upon a 
substantial basis was the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
founded by Elias Ashmole. The original collection had been 
made by the Tradescants, father and son, gardeners who were 
in the employment of the duke of Buckingham and later of King, 
Charles I. and his queen; it consisted of “ twelve cartloads of, 
curiosities,” principally from Virginia and Algiers, which the 
younger Tradescant bequeathed to Ashmole, and which, after 
much litigation with Tradescant’s widow, he gave to Oxford 
upon condition that a suitable building should be provided. 
This was done in 1682 after plans by Sir Christopher Wren. 
Ashmole in his diary makes record, on the 1.7th of February 
1683, that “ the last load of my rareties was sent to the barge, 
and this afternoon I relapsed into the gout.” 

The establishment of the German academy of Naturae 
Curiosi in 1652, of the Royal Society of London in 1660, and of 
the Academic des Sciences of Paris in 1666, imparted a powerful 
impulse to scientific investigation, which was reflected not only, 
in the labours of a multitude of persons who undertook the 
formation of private scientific collections, but in the initiation 
by crowned heads of movements looking toward the formation 
of national collections, many of which, having their beginnings 
in the, latter half of the 17th century and the early years of the 
18th century, survive to the present day. 

The most famous of all English collectors in his time was 
Sir Hans Sloane (1660-1753), whose vast collection, acquired at 
a great outlay of money, and including the collections of Petiver,, 

: Court en, Merret, Plukenet, and Buddie — all of which he ha<| 
purchased — was by his will bequeathed to the British nation on 
condition that parliament should pay to his heirs the sum of 
i £29,000, a sum far less than that which he had expended upon it, 
and representing, it is said, only the value of the coins which it 
.contained. Sloane was a man who might justly have said of 
himself “ human! nihil a me alienum puto ”; and his collection 
attested the catholicity of his tastes and the breadth of his 
; scientific appeteheies. The bequest of Sloane was accepted 
upon the terms of his will, and, together with the library of 
George II., which had likewise been bequeathed to the nation, 

, was thrown open to the, public at Bloomsbury in 1759 as the 
British Museum. As showing the great advances which have 
occurred in the administration of museums since that day, the 
following extract taken from A Guide-Book to the General 
Contents of the British Museum, published in 1761, is interest- 
ing: % , . fifteen persons are allowed to view it. in one Company, 
the Time allotted is two Hours; and when any Number not 
exceeding fifteen are inclined to see it, they must send a List of 
their Christian and Sirnames, Additions, and Places of Abode, to 
the Porter’s Lodge, in order to their being entered in the Book; 
in a few Days, the respective Tickets will be made out, specifying 
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the Day and Hour in Which they are to come, which, on being 
sent for, are delivered. If by any Accident some of the Parties 
are prevented from coming, it is proper they send their 
Ticket back to the Lodge, as nobody can be admitted with it 
but themselves . It is to be remarked that the fewer N ames there 
are in a List, the sooner they are likely to be admitted to see it.” 

The establishment of the British Museum was coincident in 
time with the development of the systematic study of nature, 
of which Linnaeus was at that time the most distinguished 
exponent; The modern sciences, the wonderful triumphs of 
which have revolutionized the world, were just emerging from 
their infancy. Museums were speedily found to furnish the 
best agency for preserving the records of advancing knowledge, 
so far as these consisted of the materials upon which the investi- 
gator had laboured. In a short time it became customary for 
the student, either during his lifetime or at his death, to entrust 
to the permanent custody of museums the collections upon 
which he had based his studies and observations. Museums were 
thenceforth rapidly multiplied, and came to be universally 
regarded as proper repositories for scientific collections of all 
kinds. But the use of museums as repositories of the collec- 
tions of the learned came presently to be associated with their 
use as seats of original investigation and research. Collections 
of new and rare objects which had not yet received attentive 
study came into their possession. Voyages of exploration 
into unknown lands, undertaken at public or private expense, 
added continually to their treasures. The comparison of newer 
collections with Older collections which had been already made 
the subject of Study, was undertaken. New truths were thus 
ascertained. A body o/ students was attracted to the museums, 
who in a few years by their investigations began not only to add 
to the sum of human knowledge, but by their publications to 
shed lustre upon the institutions With which they were Connected. 
The spirit of inquiry was wisely fostered by private and public 
munificence, and museums as centres for the diffusion of scientific 
truth came to hold a well-recognized position. Later still, 
about the middle of the 19th century, when the importance of 
popular education and the necessity of popularizing knowledge 
came to be more thoroughly recognized than it had heretofore 
been, museums were found to be peculiarly adapted in certain 
respects for the promotion of the culture of the masses. They 
became under the new impulse not merely repositories of scientific 
records and seats of original research, but powerful educational 
agencies, in which by object lessons the most important truths of 
science were capable of being pleasantly imparted to multitudes. 
The old narrow restrictions were thrown down. Their doors 
were freely opened to the people, and at the beginning of the 
20th century the movement for the establishment of museums 
assumed a magnitude scarcely, if at all, less than the movement 
on behalf of the diffusion of popular knowledge through public 
libraries. While great national museums have been founded and 
all the large municipalities of the world through private or civic 
gifts have established museums within their limits, a multitude 
of lesser towns, and even in some cases villages, have established 
museums, and museums as adjuncts of universities, colleges and 
high schools have come to be recognized as almost indispensable. 
The movement has assumed its greatest proportions in Great 
Britain and her colonies, Germany, and the United States of 
America, although in many other lairds it has already advanced 
far. • • 

There are now in existence in the world, exclusive of museums 
of art, not less than 2600 scientific museums which possess in 
themselves elements of permanence, some of which are. splendidly 
supported by public munificence, and a number of which have 
been richly endowed by private benefactions. 

Great Britain and Ireland.— The greatest museum in London 
is the British Museum. The natural history department at 
South Kensington, With its wealth of types deposited there, 
constitutes the most important collection of the kind in the 
world. The Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street 
contains, a beautiful and well-arranged collection of minerals 
and a very complete series of specimens illustrative of the 


petrography and the invertebrate paleontology of the British 
Islands. The botanical collections at Kew are classic; and are 
as rich in types as are the zoological collections ; of i the British 
Museum. The Hunterian , Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons contains a notable assemblage of specimens illustrating 
anatomy, both human and comparative, as well as pathology. 
In London also a number of private owners possess large collec- 
tions of natural history specimens, principally ornithological, 
entomological and conchological, in some instances destined to 
find a final resting place in the national collection. • One of the 
most important of these great collections is that formed by F. c 
Ducane Godman, whose work on the fauna of middle America; 
entitled Biologia centrdli-americana, is an enduring monument • 
to his learning and generosity. The Hon. W alter Rothschild ; 
has accumulated at Tririg one of the largest and most important 
natural history collections which has ever been assembled by a 
single individual. It is particularly rich in rare species which 
are either already extinct or verging upon extinction, and the 
ornithological and entomological collections are vast in extent 
and rich in types. Lord Walsirigham has at his country seat, 
Merton Hall, near Thetford, the largest and most perfect' 
collection of the microlepidoptera of the world which is in- 
existence. ' • ‘ 

The Ashmolean Museum and the University Museum at Oxford, 
and the AVoodwardian Museum and the University Museum at 
Cambridge; are remarkable collections. The Free Public Museum 
at Liverpool is in some respects one of the finest and most 
successfully arranged museums in Great Britain. It contains • 
a great wealth of important scientific material, and is rich in 
types, particularly of birds. The Manchester Museum of Owens' 
College and the museum in Sheffield have in recent years 
accomplished much for the cause of science and popular educa- 
tion. The Bristol Museum has latterly achieved considerable 
growth and has become a centre of much enlightened activity. 1 
The Royal Scottish Museum, the herbarium of the Royal 
Botanical Garden, and the collections of the Challenger Expe- 
dition Giffice in Edinburgh, are worthy of particular mention: 
The mUseum of the university of Glasgow and the Glasgow 
Museum contain valuable collections. The museum of St' 
Andrews University is very rich in material illustrating marine 
zoology, and so also are the collections of University College at 
Dundee. The Science and Art Museum of Dublin and the 
Public Museum of Belfast, in addition to the works of art which 
they contain , possess scientific collections of importance. ; * ] 
There are also in Great Britain and Ireland some two hundred 
smaller \museums, in which there are collections which cannot be 
overlooked by specialists, more particularly by those interested J 
in geology, paleontology and archaeology. 

India.-r-The Indian Museum, the Geological , Museum of the 
Geological Survey of India, and the herbarium of the Royal Botanic 
Garden in Calcutta, are richly endowed with collections illustrating 
the natural history of Hindostan and adjacent countries. The 
finest: collection of the vertebrate fossils of the Siwalik Hills is that : 
found in the Indian Museum. The Victoria and Albert Museum in , 
Bombay and the Government Museum in Madras? are institutions ; 
of importance. ‘ 

Australia. — The Queensland Museum, and the museum of the 
Geological Survey of Queensland located in Brisbane, and the 
National 'Museum at Melbourne, Victoria, represent important, 
beginnings. Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, is the ^centre 
of considerable scientific activity. The museums connect ea wit h ! 
the university of Sydney, the museum of the 1 Geological Survey of 
New^ South Wales, and the Australian Museum, all possess valuable: 
collections. The, museum at Adelaide is notewprthy. 1 - , , 

New Zealand. — 'Good ; collections are found in the Otago Museum, 
Dunedin, the Canterbury Museum at Christ Church, the Auckland 
Museum at Auckland, and the Colonial Museum at Wellington. ; ' 
South Africa.-— The South African Museum' at Capetown is ■ a ■ 
flourishing and important , institution,, which has; done excellent , 
work in the field of South African zoology. A museum has been 
established at Durban, Natal, which gives evidence of vitality. 

Egypt.— Archaeological studies overshadow all others in the land 
of the iNile, and the splendid collections of the great museum of 
antiquities at Cairo find nothing to parallel them in the domain pC 
the purely natural sciences. A geological museum was, , however, 
established in the autumn of 1903, and in view of recent remarkable 
paleontological discoveries in Egypt possesses brilliant opportunities: 
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- Canada^ln connexion with, the J7 niversite j\aval in Quebec, . 
jthe y ^jQiU r 3^^v^Jy,,in J^patre^kaiid 'the, university pf Toronto 

E ; ,tC)^t2klo,i bte^nmngs^ oU&itti&&kik& M\fe beetf inj&de. The Peter 
edpath JVJuseum of McGiliCollege containsimportant collections 
all branches 1 blG fiatfirhl 4 history- ^nfore particularly botany. 
The provincial mus^unisat Victoria, British Columbia, is growing in 
importance. A movement Has been begun to establish at Ottawa 
a museum which shall in a sense be for the Dominion a national 
establishment. 

* France . — Paris abounds in, institutions for the promotion of cultp re. 
Jn possession of many of the institutions of learning, such as the Ecole 
Nationale Super ieure des Mines > the Iristitut National Agronomique, 
and the various, learned societies, are collections of greater Or less 
importance which must be consulted at times by specialists in the 
various sciences. ’’ The Miiseuhi d'Histoire Naturelle ip the Jardin 
fles Plantes is the most comprehensive and important collection of 
its kijnd in the French .metropolis, and while not a*> riph in. types as 
jthe British Museum, nevertheless contains a vast assemblage of 
Classic specimens reflecting the labours of former . generations of 
French naturalists. Unfortunately, much of the best material, 
consisting of the types of Species obtained by t ie naturalists of 
French voyages of exploration, have been too long exposed to the 
Intense light which fills the great building arid Have become bleached 
land: faded to ;a great degree. The zeal . to popularize knowledge by 
the display of specimens has conflicted with the purpose to preserve 
thprecords df science, a fact which French naturalists themselves 
universally admit. As in England, so also ih France! there are a 
number df virtuosi, who * have amassed fine private collections. 
Qnh.of the v^ry largest and finest of all the^enlomplogical collections 
pf the world is that at Rennes! belonging fd the brothers pberthiir, 
Upon which they have, expended princely sums. The Museum des 
'Sciences Naturelles , of Lyons is in some respecjts an important 
institution. 1 . \\ , 

1 Belgium . — Brussels has been called “ a city of museums.” The 
Musee du Coiigo and the Musee Royal d'Histoire Naturelle d'u Belgique 
are the twd htost important institutions from the standpoint of the 
Naturalist. The former is rich in ethnographic and zoological material 
brought: from the Congo F ree State, and the latter contains very 
important paleontological collections. ! 

I Holld^d^rThe zoological museum of the KomHklijk Zoologisch 
Genootschap, affiliated with the university at Amsterdam, is well 
known. The royal museums connected with tjie university of 
Feiden are centres pf miuch scientific activity. ^ j 
| Denmark. - 4 t The National Museuhi at Copenhagen is particularly 
rich in Scandinavian and Danish antiquities. 

; Sweden . — In Stockholm, the,, papital, the Nordiska Museet is 
idevoted td Sfcandinavi|in ethnology, and the Nathrhistoriska Riks- 
jMkseymi is, rich! , ih paleontological, botanical anjd archaeological 
collections. . Great A§ci|nt|fip treasures are , also contained , in the 
Imdseums connected with the university of Upsala. 
t ;r ^0^a^ i '---Classic collections ^specially interesting to the student 
bf im^rine zoology; are contained In the university of Christiania, 
j ^erMdny. l ^^erm any is: rich dn museums, some of which are of 
vei*p great? ^ iinpdttance. ^ Th& Museum fitr Naturkunde, the ethno- 
graphical museum, the anthropological museum, the mineralogical 
imuseum and the agricultural museum in Berlin are tioble institutions, 
the first mentioned being particularly rich in classical collections. 
Hamburg boasts an excellent natural history museum and ethno- 
graphical museum., the Museum Godeffroy an<J the Museum Umlauff. 
{There hre a number of important private collections in Hamburg. 
jThe municipal museum in Bremen is important from the standpoint 
jof the haturalist and. ethnologist. The Roemer Museum at Hildes- 
jheim is one; of the best provincial museums Jn Germany. Dresden 
Seven n|pre justly than Brussels may be called “ a 'cjty of museums, 
jand the mineralogical, archaeological, zoological and anthropological 
jmuseums ‘ are exceedingly important from the .standpoint of the 
Naturalist.. Here also in private hands is 4he greatest collection 
|of palljearctic lepidoptera in Europe, belonging to: the heirs of Dr 
lOttcr §taiidinger. The ethn^raphicel museum at Leipzig is rich 
jin collections brought together from South and Central America. 
;The nafurai history museum, the .anatomical museum and the ethno- 
|graph^a’L : miuse4J 1 N in Munich are imporjaht institutions, the first 

' ridh in p^ebhtoiogical treasures. 
nftur|f bistQjry $nu§.eun| of Stuttgart is likewise noted for 
itj important paleontological collections. - The Senckenbergische 
IF^turfopsckende Gesellschqft museum at iFi^uk prt-ondhedVIain 
•contains a very important collection of ethnographical, zoological 
botanical ?- materials.* -The "museum of the university at Bonn, 
?a|d^ m,ore particularly the anatomical museum, jare noteworthy. 
: ift'nonitfexidn With ulmost%ll the Getman uniyersitjes and in almost 
.alr^he larger towns and cities.are. to be found museums, in many of 
'wlutMf^'Irhete are important assemblages illustrating not only the 
^natural history of the immediate neighbourhood, but in a multitude 
•of cases containing important material collected in foreign lands. 
JOne of thenbost interesting of the smaller museums lately established 
I is that at Lubjck, a model in its way for a provincial j museum. 

| . Austro-Hu$ga?y±r-The Imperial Natural History]^! useum in Vienna 
Jis one of the jngljlest institutionS/pLits kind’ in Eurqpe^ajnd ^possesses 
|one of the fiftsf^ mineralogical edilections in the World. It is rich 
(also in botanicaliand cOnChological collections. There are important 


ethnographical and anthropological collections at Budapest. . . The 
natural history collections of the Bohemian national museum at 
Prague are well arranged, though not remarkably extensive. ; 

Russia . — The Rumiantsof Museum in Moscow possesses splendid 
buildings, with a library of over 700,000 volumes in addition to 
splendid artistic treasures, and is rich in natural history specimens. 
It is one of the most magnificent foundations of its kind in Europe. 

' There are a number of magnificent museums in St Petersburg which 
contain stores Of important material. Foremost among these is 
the museum of thw Imperial Academy of Sciences, # rich in collec- 
tions illustrating, the zoology, paleontology' and ethnology, not- only 
of the Russian Empire, but also of foreign lands. There are a number 
of provincial museums in the larger cities of Russia which are growing 
in . importance! • ... : * 

; Italy . — Italy Js rich in museums of art, but natural history 
'collections are not as strongly represented as in other lands. Con- 
nected with the various universities are Collections which possess 
more or less importance from the standpoint of the specialist. 
The Museo Civico di Storia Natur ale at Genoa, and the collections 
preserved at the marine biological station at Naples, have most 
interest for the zoologist. 

Spain . — There are no natural history collections of first importance 
in Spain, though at all the universities there are minor collections, 
which are in some instances creditably cared for and arranged. 

Portugal . — The natural history museum at Lisbon contains 
important ornithological treasures. ;> 

Eastern Asia. —The awakening of the empire of Japan has resulted 
among other things in the cultivation of the modern sciences, and 
there are a number of scientific students, mostly trained in European 
and American universities, who arc doing excellent work in the 
biological and allied sciences. Very creditable beginnings have been 
made in connexion with the Imperial University at Tokio for the 
establishment of a museum of natural history. At Shanghai there 
is a collection, gathered by the Chinese branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,, which is in a decadent:: state, but contains much good 
material. Otherwise as yet the movement to establish museums has 
not laid strong hold upon the inhabitants of eastern Asia. At 
Batavia in Java, and at Manila in the Philippine Islands, there are 
found the nuclei of important collections. ; 

United States.— The movement to establish museums in the 
; United States is comparatively recent. One of the very earliest 
collections (1802), which, however, was soon dispersed, was 
made by Charles Willson Peale (£.*>.). The Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Fhiladelphia, established in 1812, is the oldest society 
for the promotion of the natural sciences in the United States. 
It possesses a very important library and some most excellent 
collections,' and is rich in ornithological, conchological aiid 
botanical types. The city of Philadelphia also points with pride 
to the free, museum of archaeology connected with the university 
of Pennsylvania, and to the Philadelphia museums, the latter 
museums of commerce, but which incidentally do much to pro- 
mote scientific knowledge, especially in the domain of ethnology, 
botany and mineralogy. The Wistar Institute of Anatomy 
is well endowed and organized. The zoological museum at 
Harvard University, Cambridge! Massachusetts, is associated 
with the names of Louis and Alexander Agassiz, the former of 
whom by his learning and activity as a collector, and the latter 
by his munificent gifts, . as well ab by his important researches, 
not only crehted the institution,^ but made it a potent agency 
for the advancement of science. The Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, likewise connected; with 
Harvard University, is one of the greatest institutions of its 
kind in the New Worlds The Essex Institute a $ Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, is noteworthy. The Butterfield Museum, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, New Hampshire, and the Fairbanks Museiim 
of Natural Science (1891) at St Johnsbury, Vermont, are im- 
portant modern institutions. In . the ihuseum of Amherst 
College are preserved the types of the birds described by J. J. 
Audubon, the Shells described by C. B. Adams, the mineralogical 
collections of Charles Upham Shepard, and the paleontological 
collections of President Hitchcock. In Springfield (1898) 
and Worcester, Massachusetts,^* there are excellent museums. 
The Peabody Museum of Natural History at Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, contains much of the paleontological 
material described by Prbfessor O. C. Marsh. The New 
York State Museum at Albany is important from a geological 
and paleontological standpoint. "’The American Museum ©i 
Natural History in New York City, founded in 1869, provision 
for the growth and\ enlargement of which upon a scale of the 
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htfiadfct' m&gfiifihbiiGb has bebh fij&db; is libejrally suppbrtbd 
both by public and private munificence. The) ethnographical, 
paldontoiogical and archaeological : material gathered Within 
its Wails is immense in extent and superbly displayed. The 
museum of the New York botanical garden in Bronx Park is 
W Worthy rival to the museums at Kew. The Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences combines with collections illustrative of 
the arts excellent collections of natural history, many of which 
are classic. 

The United States National Museum at Washington, under 
the control of the Smithsonian Institution, of which it is ^depart- 
ment, has been made the repository for many years past of the 
scientific and artistic collections coming into :he possession of 
the government. The growth of the material entrusted to its 
keeping* has, more particularly in recent ybars, ^ 
and the collections have wholly outgrown the space provided 
in the original building, built for it during the incumbency 
of Professor Spencer F. B aird as secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. The congress of the United States has in recent 
years made provision for the erection of a new bifildirig upon 
the Mall in Washington, to which the natural history collections 
are ultimately to be transferred, the old buildings to be retained 
for the display of collections illustrating the progress of the arts, 
until replaced by a building of better construction for the same 
purpose. The United States National Museum -has published 
a great deal, and has become one pf the most important agencies 
for the diffusion of scientific knowledge in the country. It is 
liberally supported by the government, and makes use of the 
scientific men connected with all the various department^? of 
activity under government control as agents for research. The 
collections of the United States Geological Survey, as well as 
many of the more important scientific collections made by the 
Department of Agriculture, are deposited here. , 

As the result of the great Columbian international exposition, 
which took place in 1893, a movement originated in the city of 
Chicago, Where the exposition was held, to jfdrm a permanent 
cbllection of large proportions. The great building in which 
the international exposition, of the fine aits was displayed 
was preserved as the temporary heme for the new museum. 
Marshall Field contributed $t ,060,000 to the furtherance of 
the enterprise, and in his honour the institution yv&s called 
“The Field Qqlumhian \ Mukwxn” The growth of this 
institution was very rapid, 1 and Mr. Field, at his death, in 
1906, bequeathed to the museum $8,600,000, half to be 
applied to the erection of a new. building, the 0 :her half to consti- 
tute an endowment, fund, in addition to the revenues derived 
from ; the endowment already existing. The city of Chicago 
provides liberally for the support of the museum, the name 
of Which, in the spring of 1906^ was changed to “ The JEfield 
Museum of Natural History. ,J The rcity of St Louis has taken 
steps, as the result of the internatidnal exposition of 1904 y to 
emulate, the example of Chicago, and the St Louis Public Museum 
wab founded } Under hopeful auspices in 1995^! { 

/. Probably the, most magnificent foundation for the advance* 
ment of science and art in America which has as yet been created 
is the Carnegie Institute in the city of Pittsburg. The Carnegie 
institute is a complex , of institutions, consisting of a museum 
of art, a museum' of science, and a.schqol fcjr the education of 
youth in the elements of technology, t Affiliated with the 
museums of art and science, and Uniter thb; safiie roof, is the 
Central Free Library pf Pittsburg? Thej buildings erected 
for the! accommodation of the institute, it the entrance to 
Schenley Park, cost ’ $8,090,000, and Mr Andrew Carnegie 
provided liberally for the endowment of the museums of aft 
ahd science airid ' thh technical; sthboli lea^mg ]td the city of 
Pittsburg the maintenance 1 of the , general library. The natural 
history collections contained in the museum |of science, although 
the institution was only founded in T8p6, - are large and 
important, and are particularly 'rich in mineralogy, geology, 
paleontology , botany and zoology?! The entpijnclogical collections 
are, among the most importanLin the new: svrorkL The Concho* 
logihalf cMections Wre vast, %nd the ^alebfltoib'gkal cbifectidhs 


are among the most important in' Ametica. The great Bayet 
collection is the largest and most Complete collection represent- 
ing Buropeam paleontology in America. The Carnegie Museum 
contains ^natural history collections aggregating over r ] 506,060 
specimens, which cost approximately £1 25 ,ooo ? and these are 
growing rapidly. The ethnological collections, particularly 
thbse illustrating the Indians of the plains, and the archaeological 
collections, representing the cultures more ; particularly of Costa 
Rica and of Colombia, are large. ; 

In connexion with almost all the American colleges and 
universities there are museums of more or "less imporfarice. 
The Bernice Pauahi Bishop museum at HbnoMu is an institution 
established by private munificence, which is doihg excellent 
work in the field of Polynesian ethnology and zoology. J 

Other A merican Countries.— The national museum in the city Of 
Mexico has in recent years been receiving intelligent encouragement 
and support both from the government , and by private individuals, 
and is coming to be an institution of much importance. National 
museums have been established at the capitals of most of the Central 
American arid South American states! Some of them represent 
considerable progress, but most of them are in a somewhat ; languish- 
ing condition. Notable' exceptions are the national museum . In 
Rio de Janeiro, the Museu Paraense (Museu Goeldi), at Pard, the 
Museu PauUsta at Sao Paulo, and the national museum in Buenos 
Aires. The latter institution is particularly rich in paleontological 
collections. There is an excellent museum at Valparaiso in Chile, 
which in recent' years has been doing good work. (W. J. H.) 

MUSGRAVE, SAMUEL (1732-1780), English classical scholar 
and physician, was born at W ashfield, in Devonshire, • on the 
29th of September 1732. Educated at Oxford and elected 
to a Radcliffe travelling fellowship, he spent several years 
abroad. In 1766 he settled at Exeter, but not meeting With 
professional suebess removed * to Plymouth. He ruined his 
prospects, however, by the publication of a pamphlet in the 
form Of an address to the people of Devonshire, in which he 
accused certain members of the English ministry of having been 
bribed by the French government to conclude the peace of 1763, 
and declared that the Chevalier d’Eon de Beaumont, French 
minister plenipotentiary to England, had in his possession 
documents which would prove the truth of his assertion. De 
Beaumont repudiated all knowledge of any such transaction 
and of Musgrave himself, and the House of Commons in 1770 
decided that the charge was unsubstantiated. Thus discredited, 
Musgrave gained a precarious living in London by his pen until 
his death, in reduced circumstances, on the 5th of July 1780. 
He wrote several medical works, now forgotten; and his edition 
of Euripides (17 78) was a considerable advance on that of Joshua 
Barnes. 

See W. Munk, Roll of the Royal College 0$ Physicians, «• (1878). ; 

MUSH, the chief town of a sanjak of the same name of the 
Bitlis yilayet of Asiatic Turkey, and an important military 
station.. It is situated at the mouth of a gorge in the mountains 
on the south side of the plain, the surrounding hills being covered 
with vineyards and some oak scrub. There are few good houses ; 
the streets are ill-paved and winding, while the place and; its 
surroundings are extremely dirty. The castle, of which there 
are some remains, is said to have been built by Mushig, an 
Armenian king of the province Daron, who founded the town. 
A khan, with 1 two stone lions (Arab or Seljuk) in bas*relibf, 
deserves notice,, but the bazaar is poor, although pretty 
embroidered caps are produced. Good ■ roads lead to Erzerum 
and Bitlis. ’ There are 1406 inhabitants, consisting •bfj Ku^s 
and Armenians, about 5 equally divided. The cliipate is ' liealtliy 
but bold in winter, with a, heavy snow fall. Mush is the, $bat 
of the Gregorian, and Roman Catholic Armenian bishops and 
some American mission schools. Some miles to the west at 
the edge of the plain is the celebrated monastery of Surp 
Garabed or St John the Baptist, an important place of Armenian 
pilgrimage. . , 

Mush plain, 35 m. long by 12 broad, is very fertile, growing 
wheat and tobaccO^and is dotted with many thriving Armenian 
villages. The Murad 01: eastern Euphrates traverses the western 
end of the plain and disappears into a narrow mountain gorge 
there. Vineyards are numerous and a fair wine is produced. 
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: Wood visscaree and fch& Usual ;fuel is ■ te%ek or dried cow-duug. : 
There are .several sulphujr springs, and; earthquakes are frequent 
, and sometimes; 1 severe. It was on the , plain - of Mush v that ! 

; Xenophon , firsts, made ..acquaintance with , : Armenian houses, 
which, have .little .changed, since his day. , 

MUSHIipQM, 1 There ■ are, > few more useful, more easily 

• recognized, or more, delicious members of the vegetable kingdom ; 

; than f.ho. common mushroom, ; known botanically as 4 garicus 
campestris (or Psalliota campestris). It grows in short, grass 

s ip . the temperate: regions; of; all parts of; the world.. ; , Many 
edible fupgi ; depe&d upon minute and often obscure; botanical 
characters for: their . determination, ; and may readily be: con- 
founded with worthless or poisonous species; but that is not the 
case with the, comm 011 mushroom, for, although several other 
: species of A garicus. somewhat closely approach it in form and 
. colour, yet the true mushroom, if sound and freshly gathered, may 
be distinguished from all other fungi with great ease.. It almost 
; iriyariably grows in rich, open, breezy pastures, in places where 
the grass is kept short by the grazing of horses, herds and flocks. 
Although this plant is popularly termed the “ meadow mush- 

• room/ * it never as a rule grows in meadows. It never grows in 
%et boggy places, never in woods, or on or about stumps of trees. 

V Am excepfippal specimen or an uncommon variety may sometimes 

be ; seen in the above-mentioned abnormal places, but the best, 
thb true; and common variety of the table is the produce of short, 
-upland, wind-swept pastures. A true mushroom is never large in 
jsize; its cap very seldom exceeds 4, , at most 5 in. in diameter. 

, The. large examples measuring from 6 to 9 or more in. across 
. the , cap belong to A garicus arvensis, called from its large size and 
Coarse texture the, horse, mushroom, which grows in meadows 
and damp shady .places, and though’ generally wholesome is 
coarse and . , sometimes indigestible. , The mushroom usually 
grown in gardens or hot-beds, in cellars, sheds, &c., is a distinct 

• variety known as A garicus hortensis. On being cut or broken the 
flesh of a true mushroom remains white or nearly so, the flesh 
of thq coarser horse mushroom changes to buff or sometimes to 
.dark brown. To summarize the characters of a, true mushroom 
— rit grows only in pastures; it is , of small size, dry, and with 
unchangeable flesh; the .cap has a . frill; the gills are free from, the 
stem, the -spores brown-black or deep purple-black in colour, 
and tjie stem solid or slightly pithy. When all these char- 
acters are taken, .together no other mushroom-like fungus— 
and nearly , a .thousand species grow, in Britain — can be .con- 
founded with it. 

-. The parts of a mushroom consist chiefly of stem and cap ; the stem 
has a clothy ring round its middle, and the cap is furnished under?* 
neath with. numerous radiating coloured gills. Fig. I (1) represents 
a keetion through an infant mushroom, (2) a mature example, 
apd 1(3) a longitudinal. section through a fully developed mushroom. 
.The cap d, e is fleshy, firm and whi.te within, never thin and watery ; 
externally it is' pale brown, dry, often slightly silky or floccose, 
never viscid/ The cuticle of a mushroom readily peels away from 
the flesh beneath , as shown at f. The cap has a narrow dependent 
margin or frill, as shown. at g, and in section at,H; this dependent 
frill originates in. the rupture of a delicate, continuous wrapper. 
Which in the ' infancy of the mushroom entirely wraps the young 
plant; i t is shown units continuous state at J, and at the moment 
;of rupture; at k. The gills c underneath the cap l, m , n are at first 
white, then rose-coloured, at length brown-black. A point of great 
irriportance is* to be noted in. thp attachment of the gills near the stem 
at O, p; the gills irl the true mushroom are (as shown) usually more 
or le&s ftee from the stem, they never grow boldly against it or run 
downit; they may 1 sometimes just touch the spot where the stem 
joins the bottom of. the cap, but never more there is ^usually a ! slight 
charinel, as at, p, all round ; the top of the stem., When a. mushroom 
is perfectly ripeand the gills are brown-black in colour, they throw 
flown a thick ’dusty ‘ deposit of fine brown-black or purple-black 
/spores j-.it isyssential to note 1 the cbldufJ The spores: on germination 
r$ake, a white felted- mat, more or lfcss dense, of mycelium; this, 
when compacted with dry, half-decomposed dung, is the mushroom 
spawn of , gardeners. The stem is firm, slightly pithy up the middle, 
but never hollow; it ^ bears a floccose ring hdar its middle, as 
illustrated at Q, q; this ring originates by the rupture of the thin 
general wrapper x of the infant: plant* ; , . - ! :! '/ 

Like all widely spread and much-cultivated plants, the edible 

1 The earlier rgth-eentiiry : form of the word was ' mussefoun, > 
fmscherwy, 8 &^ was adapted from the French mousseton; which - 
is, generally connected, with mousse, mpss. . t , ■ , ■ 7 ^ . i 


tnushroom has numerous, varieties, and it differs > ,in different 
places and under ; different modes of culture 4 |i much • the game 
way as our kitchen T garden plants differ from; the typ^. they have 
.been derived from, and. from each other.. In some instances 
these differences: are so marked that they have, led . some 
botanists . . to • regard . as distinct species . many; forms, usually 
esteemed by others? as varieties only. , . • , ; , «< ; P , ■ .• / 



Fig. i.— -Pasture Mushroom (A garicus campestris). 


A .small variety of the common mushroom found in pastures has 
been named A. pratensis ; it differs from the type in having a pale 
reddish-brown scaly top, and the flesh on being Cut or broken 
changes to pale rose-colour.; A variety still more marked, with a 
darker brown cap and the flesh changing to ) a deeper rose, and 
sometimes blood-red, has been described as A. rufescens .. The 
well-known compact variety of mushroom-growers, with its white 
cap and dull purplish clay-colbured gills, is A. Hortensis. Two 
sub-varieties of th is have been . described under 1 the names of’ A . 
Buchanani and A. elongatus, and other distinct forms are known to 
botanists. A variety, also grows in woods named A. silvicola ; this 
can only be distinguished from the pasture mushroom by. its elongated 
bulbous stem and itsCxternally smooth Cap. There is also a fungus 
well khown to botanists and cultivators which appeats to be inter- 
mediate , between the pasture variety and the wood variety, named 
A r vaporarius. The large rank hprs } e mushroom, now generally 
referred to as 4 ; arpensis, is probably. ? a variety of the pasture mush- 
room; it grows in rings in woody places and Under trees and hedges 
in meadows ; it has a large scaly roUnd cap, arid- the flesh quickly 
changes to buff or briown when cut or broken ; the stem too is hollow. 
An unusually scaly form of this, ha.s f been described as A. yillaticus 
and another as A. augustus. ‘ :x , 4 /', , 

A species, described by Berkeley and Broorne a 4 distinct from 
both the pasture liilishroom and horse mushroom, has been pub- 
lished under the • name of A . ehensis. . This ? grows under oaks; in; 
clusters— a most unusual character dor the mushroom, , and is said 
to be excellent for the table. An allied fungus peculiar tp woods, 
with a less fleshy cap than the true mushroom, with hollow stem, 
and strong odour, has been described as a close ally of the pasture 
mushroom under the name oiA.silvaticusyits qualitiesfor the table 
Jiave not been recorded. , v ; • : ; . ; * r 

Many instances are on record of symptoms pf poisoning, and 
even death, having followed the consumption of plants which have 
passed as true mushrooms; these cUses have probably arisen from 
the examples :consumed being, in a state of decay, or from some rnis^ 
take as to the species eaten. It should always be specially noted 
whether the fungi to be consumed are in a fresh and wholesome 
condition, otherwise they act as a poison in precisely the same Way 
ks does any other semi-putrid vegetable. ^ Many instances are oh' 
record where mushroom-beds have been invaded by a growth of 
strange fungi and the tr:ue mushrooms h^ve been ousted to the advanr 
tage of the new-comers* \Vhcn mushrooms are gathered for .sale 
by persons unacquainted with the different species mistakes ! ate of 
frequent occurrence; A very corhmon f spurious mushroom iri 
markets is A . mluHnus y . a slender, ringless, hoi low- stemmed, black- 
gilled fungus, . common in gardens and abput^ dung and .stumps; it 
is about the size of a mushroom, but thinner ip nil its parts. and far 
riiore brittle ; it has a black hairy fringe hanging round 5 the edge of the 
cap when fresh. Another spurious mushroom; and equally corrimop 
in dealers’ baskets, is A . lacrymabundus ; th is grows in the :same ? posi- 
tions as the last, and is somewhat; fleshier and more like a true mush- 
room ; it has a hollow stem and a slight ring, the gills ^re bl^ck-brpyf n 
mottled and generally studded^ with tear-like drops of mpisture; 
In both These species the gills distinctly touch arid grow ori to the 
stem. Besides these there; are: numerous- other black-gilled species 
which find a place > in baskets— rsonie species far top small to beat 
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-fesieniblEnce # mushroom, others, large and deliquescent, 
generally , belonging to the stump- and dung-borne genus Copritius . 
The trueriiushrbbm itself is to a great extent a dung-borne species, 
therefore riiushfobrri-beds are always liable to an inv|ision from other 
duttgr borne forms.' The i spores ; of all ; fungi are constantly floating 
about: -in. the air, and. when the spores of dungrinfesting species, 
alight, on a hiushrobm-bed they, find, a nidus' already prepared that 
exactly shits/ thepi ; l and if the spawri of the neWrComer becomes 
iriore ? profuse' than that of the mushroom the stranger takes up his 
position at the expense of the mushroom; There jib also a fungus 
named Xylaria vaporaria, which sometimes fixes itself cm mushroom- 
beds and produces such an enormous quantity of string-like spawn 
that, the entire destruction pf the bed results. - This spawn is some- 
times so profuse that it is pulled Out of the beds in Enormous masses 
and Carted hway in barrows. : " ; f ' V ; V?, .Y J ’ 

Sometimes cases of poisoning follow the consumption of what 
have really appeared i to gardeners r, to be true bed-Jhiushropms, and 
to country folks as small horse mushrooms. The <4 se I s m a,de tnore 
complicated by the fact that these highly poisonous forms now arid 
then appear upon mushroom-beds to the exclusion’ of the mush- 
rooms; This dangerous counterfeit is A; fastipilis, or sometimes Ai 
cmstuUmformiSj a close ally if not indeed a mere variety of the first, 
A description of., one will do for both r A. fastibilis, being a tittle the 
more slender of the two. ' Both' have fleshy caps, whitish, moist and 
ciatnmy to the touch ; instead of a pleasant odour) they have a dis- 
agreeable one ; the stems are ringless, or nearly 4 b ; arid the gills, 
which are palish-elay-brown, distinctly touch and grow on to the 
solid or pithy. [Stem. These , two fungi usually gmw in woods r but 
sometimes in hedges arid in shady places in meadoWs, or even, as has 
been Said, as irivaders on mushroOm-beds. Tfib pale clay-colpured 
gills,' offerisive odour, and; clamrriy or even viscid top are decisive 
characters. A reference to the accompanying i illustration: (fig; 2); 
w^hieh is about . oner half natural . will give , a good idea of A., 
fastibilis ; the difference In the nature of the attachment of the gills 
near the stem is ! seen at R, the absence of a true ring at s, arid of k 
pendent frill at t. The colour, with the exception of the gills, is 
not unlike that of the mushroom, ^ In determining fungi no single 
character must be relied upon as conclusive, but all the characters 
rriust be taken together. Sometimes a beautiful, somewhat slender, 
fungus peculiar to stumps in woods is mistaken for the mushroorii irt 
A\ tervirius; it has a tall, s61id, white, ringless sterii arid soriiewhat 
thin browm cap, furnished underneath, with beautiful rose-coloured 
gills, which are free, from the stem as in the mushroom, and which ; 



Fig. 2. — Poisonous Mushroom (A gciricusl fastibilis). 

never turn black. It is probably a poisonous plant,, belonging, as it 
does) to a dangerous cohort. Many other species of Agaricus more 
or lesS resemble A. campsstris, notably some of the plants found 
under ■ the % sub-genera Lepiota , Volvaria, Pholiita and Psalliotd ; 
but; when the, characters; are noted they may; all with a ljttle care 
be easily distinguished from each other. The better plan is to. 
discard at once all furigi which have not been gathered from open 
pastures ; by this act alorie more than’ nine-tenths of worthless arid 
poisonous species will be excluded; 

, In cases of ; poisoning by ; mushrooms : immediate medical advice 
should be, secured. The dangerous principle is ri; narcotic, and the 
symptoms, are usually great nausea, J drowsiness stupor arid pains 
iri ; t the ! joirits. 5 A good prilliativefs j sweet oil; this 5 will allay any 
corrosive irritation of tne throat - and storiiach; arid at the same 
time cause vomiting* . \> ^ ^ ; ’ 

Paris ^ushroorns > arq cultivated in enormous , quantities in, dark 
underground cellars at a depthof from 60 to 160 ft. from the surface. 
Thfe: stable manure is taken into the tortuous passages, of these cellars, ; 
arid the spawn introduced front masses of dry durig where it occurs 
naturally; n I ri France- mushroom-growers do not use the compact 
blocks or bricks of spawn so familiar in England, but much smaller 
flakes or “leaves ” bf dry dung In which the spa\yn or rriycelium can 
bri seen to exist. Less manure- is used in these cellars than we 
generally see in the mushroom-houses of Englarid, and the surface 
of 'each bed is covered with about an inch of fid© white stony soil. 
The beds are kept artificially moist by the application of water 
brought frdttr the surface, and the different galleries bear crops lit 
succession. As one is exhausted 1 another is in frill bearing, so that. 


by a systematic arrangement a single proprietor . will’ send-to the 
surface from 300 lb to 3000 lb of mushrooms per day. - The [passages 
sometimes extend oyer several miles, the beds sometimes occupying 
over 20 m„ and, as there are many proprietors of cellars, the produce 
of mushrooms isi so large that not only is Paris fully supplied, /but 
vast quantities are f orwar ded to the different large towns, of Europe; 
the mushrooms are. not allowed to Teach the -fully expanded condi- 
tion, blit are gathered in. a large button state, the; whole growth of 
the mushroom being , removed and the hole left ■ in the manure 
covered with , fine earth. The beds remain in bearing for six or 
eight months, ; and; then the spent manure is taken* to the surface 
again for garden and field purposes. The equable temperature of 
these cellars and; their freedom from draught • is one cause of their 
great success; to this must be added the : natural virgin spawn* 
for by continually usirig spawn taken from .mushroom-producing 
beds the potency for reproduction is, weakened v The beds produce 
mushrooms! in about six weeks after this spawning, j - ■ * . ! * 

The common mushroom ( Agaricus campestris) is propagated by 
spores, the fine black dust seen to be thrown off when a mature speci- 
men is laid on White paper of a white dish ; these give, rise tb what 
is known as the “ spawn ” or mycelium, which consists of whitish 
threads permeating dried dung or similar substances, and which, 
when planted in a proper medium, runs through 'fherriass; and even- 
tually develops; the fructification known as the mushroom. This 
spawn may be obtained from old pastures, or decayed mushroom 
beds, and is purchased from nurserymen in the form of bricks 
charged with the. mycelium, and technically known as mushroom 
spawn. When once obtained, it may be indefinitely preserved. 
It may be produced by placing quantities Hpr'se-dung- saturated 
with the urinq of horses, especially |pf stjjjd horses, with alternate 
layers of rich earth, and covering the whdle with straw, to exclude 
rain ancf air; , the spawn commonly appears' in the heap in about 
two months afterwards. The dropping; of stall-fed horses, or of 
such as have been kept on dry food, Should be made use of. 

The old method of growing mushrooms in ridges out of doors, or 
on prepared beds either level or sloping from a back wall in sheds or 
cellars, may generally be adopted with success. The beds are formed 
of horse-droppings which have been slightly fermented and frequeritly 
turned, rind may be made 2 or 3 ft. broad and of any length.' A laVer 
of dung aborit 8 or 10 in. thick is first deposited, and covered wit na 
light dryish earth to the depth of 2 in. ; arid two similar layerS with 
similar coverings are added, the whole being made. narrower as it 
advances in Height. When the bed is finished, it ; is covered With 
straw tb protect it from 1 rain, and also from parching influences. 
In about ten days, when the mass is mllkwarm, the bed will be 
ready fori spawning, which consists of inserting small pieces pf spawn 
bricks into the sloping sides of the bed, about 6 iri. asunder. A layer 
of fine earth is then placed over the whole, and well beaten down), 
and the surface is covered with a thick cbat of straw. Wheri the 
weather is temperate, mushrooms will appear in about a month a^ter 
the bed has been made, but at other times a riiuch longer period mky 
elapse! The principal' things to be attended to are tb preserve a 
riioderate state of moisture and a proper mild degree of warmth; 
and the treatment must vary according to the season. 

These ordinary ridge beds furnish a good supply towards the end 
of surnmer, and in autumn. To cornmarid a regular supply, how- 
ever, at all seasons, the use pf a mushroom-house will be found riery 
convenient. The material employed in all CasbS is thedroppingS of 
horses, which shbuld be. collected fresh, and spread put in thin layers 
in a dry place, a portion of the short litter being retained well rribis- 
.tened by horse-urine. It should then be thrown together in ridges 
and frequeritly turned, so as to be kept in an incipient state of f er »■ 
mentation, a little dryish friable loam being mixed with! it to retairi 
the airimoriia given off by the dun^. With this or a mixfufe |pf 
horse-dung) loam, old mushroom-bed durig ; and half -decayed leaves, 
the beds ard biiilt up in Successive layers of about ^ iri.' thick, each 
layer being beaten firrri, until the bed is 9 or 10 in. thick. . If the heat 
exceeds 86°, holes should be made to moderate the fermentation. 
The beds afo to be spawned when the heat moderates, arid the surface 
is then coriered with a sprinkling of warmed loam, which after 
a few days is made up to a thickness of 2 in., arid well beaten dpwn. 
The beds rriade partly pf old, mushroom-bed dung often contain 
sufficient .spawn to yield a crop, without the introductibri of brick pf 
cake spawn, but it is advisable to spawn them in the regular, way. 
The spriwri jshbuld be introduced an inch or two below;)the surface 
when the heat has declined to about 75°, indeed the bed Ought neyeri 
to excbed 8o°. The surface is tp be afterwards covered with hay or 
litter. The atriiospheric temperature Should range from bo 9 to 65 6 
till the mushrooms appear, when it may drop a few degrees, but npt 
lower than 55 °. If tne beds require watering, water of abpuri 8b® 
should be used, and it is preferable tb moisten the covering of HttCt 
rather, than the surfaqe of the beds themselves. It is also beneficial, 
especially in, the case pf partiajly exhausted beds, to wafer with n 
dilute solution of nitre. For a winter supply the beds should Eb 
made towards the end of August, arid the end bf October. Sirius 
and woodlice are the worst enemies of mushroom crops. ; -.in . > 

The Fairy-ring Champignon. r-^This fungus , , ; Marasmius Oreadesj, 
is . more universally; used in prance apd Italy than, ; in England» 
although it is well kriown and frequeritly used both in a; fresh arid iii 
a dry' state in England. It is ‘tbtaily different in appearance frorii tlie 





pasture mushroom, and, like it, its characters are so distinct that 
there is hardly a possibility of making a mistake when its peculiari- 
ties are once comprehended. It hais more than one ' advantage 
over the meadow mushroom in its .extreme commonness, its profuse 
growth; the length of the season in which it may be gathered, the 
total absence of varietal forms, its adaptability for being dried and 
. preserved for years, and its persistent delicious taste. It is by many 
esteemed as the best of all the edible fungi found in Great Britain. 
Like the mushroom, it grows in short open pastures and amongst 
the short grass of open roadsides ; sometimes it appears on lawns, 
but it never occurs in woods or in damp shady places. Its natural 
habit is to grow in rings, and the grassy fairy-rings so frequent 
amongst the short grass of downs and pastures in the spring are 
generally caused by the nitrogenous manure applied to the soil 
in the previous autumn by the decay of a circle of these fungi. Many 
other fungi in addition to the fairy-ring Champignon grow in circles, 
so that this habit must merely be taken with its other characters in 
cases of doubt. 

^ A glance at the illustration (fig. 3) will show how entirely the fairy- 
ring champignon differs from the mushroom. In the first place; it 



Fig. 3. — The Fairy-ring Champignon. ( Marasmius oreades ). 


is abqut one-half the size of a mushroom, and whitish-buff in every 
part, the gills always retaining this colour and never/ becoming 
salmon-coloured, brown or black. The stem is ^solid and corky, 
much more solid than the flesh of the cap, and perfectly smooth,: 
never being furnished with the slightest trace of a ring. The buff- 
gills are far apart (v), and in this they greatly 1 differ from the some- 
what crowded gills of the mushroom; the junction of tfie gills with 
the stem (w) also differs in character from the similar junction in the 
mushroom. The mushroom is a semi-deliquescent fungus which 
rapidly falls irtto putridity jn decay, whilst the champignon dries 
up into a leathery substance in the sun, but speedily revives and takes 
its original form again after the first shower. To this character the 
fungus owes its generic name. ( Marasmius ) as well as one of its most 
Valuable qualities for the table, for examples may be gathered from 
June to November, and if carefully dried may : be hung on strings 
lor culinary purposes and preserved Without, deterioration for several , 
years ; indeed, many, persons assert that the rich .flavour of these t 
fungi increases with years. Champignons are highly esteemed (and 
especially is this the case abroad) for adding a most delicious flavour 
to stetyS, soups arid gravies. - v , . , ’ .' . ; : 

I A fuhgus which may carelessly be mistaken for the, mushroom is 
M. peronatus, but this grows in woods amongst dead leaves,; and has a » 
ha.ity base to the stem and a somewhat acrid, taste. Another is M,. : 
wrens ; this also generally grows in woods, but the gills are not pearly, 
so deep, they soon become brownish, the stem is downy, and the taste 
is acrid. An Agaricus named A. dryophilus has sometimes been, 
gathered in mistake for the champignon, but this too grows in woods/ 
Where the champignon never grows; it has a hollow instead of a solid; 
stem , gills, crowded together instead of far apart,; and flesh very' 
tender r and brittle instead of tough. A small esculent ally of the 
champignon, -iiamed M scovodonius, is sometimes found inpast ures , 
in Great Britain ; this is largely consumed on the Continent, where 
it is esteemed for its powerful flavour of garlic. In 'England, yrhere 
garlic is not used to a large extent, this* fungus is not sought for. 
Another small and common species, M. porreus, is pervaded with a 
garlic flavour to an equal extent with the .last- A, third species, 
M,. plliaceus, is also strongly impregnated with' the scpnt;, and taste 
of onions or garlic; Two species, ■ impuiiicus, afid, ; M t . foMictus^ 
are in all stages of growth highly foetid. The curious little, bdiple, 
Agaricus, esculentus , although placed under the submenus fiollypia, 
is allied fay its structure to Marasmius: Itisa^small bitter species 
commpn in upland pastures and fit plantations early in .the' season, ' 
Although not gathered for the table in England f it is greatly prized 
ip some parts of the Continent. V 

1 MUSIC.— 1 The Greek fiov<riKrj (sc. ( ttypy)* from Which this: 
wbrd is derived, was used very Widely tb embrace all those/ 
arts over, which the Nine Miis.es- (HoOdat) weM held, fjO preside. , 
Contrasted with yvfxvacr'nkyj . (gymnastic) it included these 
branches of education concerned with - the development of the 
miiid a$/ opposed to the body. Thus such widely different arts 
and sciences as mathematics, astronomy, poetry and literature 
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generally, and even reading and Writing Would all fall tiiider 
fAov&LKT), besides the singing and setting of lyric poetry/ . On 
the educational value, of .music . in ; the formation of character 
the philosophers laid chief stress, and this biased their aesthetic* 
analysis. 'ApixdvLa (harmony) , dr appoPwi} (sc. Teyy rj ) rather 
than jXovaucfj, was the name given by the Greeks to the art of 
arranging sounds for the purpose of creating a definite aesthetic 
impression, with which this article deals. 

I. — General Sketch 

1. Introduction:— As a mature and independent art music; 
is unknown except in the modern forms realized by Western 
civilization; ancient music, and the non-European music of the 
present day/ being (with insignificant exceptions of a character 
: which confirms the generalization) invariably an adjunct of poetry 
or dance, in so far as if is recognizable as an art at all. The 
modern art of music is r in a unique position ; for, while its language 
has been wholly created by art, this language is yet so perfectly 
organized as to .be in itself natural; so that though the music 
of one age or style may be at first unintelligible to a listener 
who is accustomed to another style, and though the listener 
may help himself by acquiring information as to the char- 
acteristics and meaning of the hew style, he will best learn to 
understand it by merely divesting his mind of prejudices atncj 
allowing the music to make itself intelligible by its own self- 
consistency; The understanding of music thus finally depends 
neither upon technical knowledge nor upon convention, «but 
upon the listener’s immediate and familiar experience of it; 
an experience, which technical knowledge and custom can of 
course aid him to acquire more rapidly, as they strengthen 
his memory and enable him to fix impressions by naming 
.them. ; ^ . ... . ' • 

Beyond pertain elementary facts of acoustics (see Sound), 
modern music shows: no direct connexion with nature inde- 
pendently of art; indeed, it is already art that determines thle 
selection of these elementary acoustic facts, just as in painting 
art determines the selection of those facts that come under the 
cognizance of optics. 1 In njusie, however, the purely acoustic 
principles are incomparably fewer and simpler than the optical 
principles of painting, ‘ and their artistic interaction transforms 
them into something no less remote from the laboratory 
experiments of acoustic science than from the unorganized 
sounds of nature. The result is that while, the ordinary non- 
artistic experiences: of sight afford so much material for plastic 
art that the vulgar Conception of good painting is that it is 
deceptively like nature, Jjthe ordinary non-artistic experience 
of sound has so lit fie iff) common with music that musical 
realism is, with rate though popular exceptions, generally 
regarded as an eccentricity., 

This contrast between music and plastic art may be partly 
explained by the mental work undergone, during the earliest 
infancy both of the race and of the individual, in interpreting 
sensations of space. When a baby learns the shape of object? 
by taking them in his hands, and gradually advances to the 
discovery that his toes belong to him, he goes through an 
.amount of work that is quite forgotten by the adult, and its 
complexity and difficulty has perhaps only been fully realized 
through- the experience of persons who have been born blind 
b ut have acquired' sight at a mature age by an operation. Such 
work gives tfe facts of normal adult vision an amount of organic 
principle that makes them admirable raw material for art. 
The power of distinguishing sensations of sound is associated 
with no such mental skill, and is no more complex than the 
power of distinguishing colours. On; the. other , hand, sound 
is the > principal medium by which most of the higher animals 
both express and excite emotion; and hence, though until 

1 Thus Chinese and; Japanese art has attained high organization, 
without’ the aid of a veracious perspective ; while, on the other hand, 
its caref ully formulated < decorative . principles, though not realistic, 
certainly, rest on an optical and physiological basis. Again, many 
modern impressionists justify their methods by an appeal to pheno- 
mena of complementary colour which earlier artists possibly did not 
perceive and certainly did not select as artistic materials. . 
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codified into human/ speechdt does not give any I raw material 
for /arfc;d yet so powerful are its primitive effects that music 
(in the bird-song sense of sound indulged in for its own attractive- 
ness) is as long prior to language as the brilliant colours of 
animals hrid flowers are prior to painting (see Song). Again, 
sound as a warning or a menace is eminently important in the 
history of i the instinct of self-preservation ; and, above all, its I 
production is instantaneous and instinctive. 

All these facts j while they tend to make musical expression 
an early phenomenon in the history of life, are extremely 
unfavourable to the early development of musical art. They 
invested the first musical attempts with a mysterious power 
over listener and musician, by re-awakening instincts more 
powerful, because more ancient and necessary, than any that 
could ever have been appealed to by so deliberate a process 
as that of drawing on a flat surface a series of lines calculated 
to remind the eye of the appearance of solid objects in space. 
It is hardly surprising that music long remained as imperfect j 
as its legendary powers were portentous, even in the hands of ; 
So supremely artistic a race as that of classical Greece; and what- ! 
ever wonder this backwardness might still arouse in us vanishes i 
when we realize the extreme difficulty of the j process by which 
the principles of the modern art were established. 
f ; 2; N on-harmonic and Greek 'Music ^Arcjmic music is of 
two kinds— *the unwritten, or spontaneous, Arid the recorded, 
dir scientific^ The earliest niusical art-problems were far too 
difficult for conscious analysis, but by no mea 
the reach of a lucky hit from an inspired sing 
music often shows real beauty where the more 


of the time is merely arbitrary., Moreover, folk-music and the 


ns always beyond j. 
er; and thus folk- ; 
systematic music 


in-European races 
ferial analogous to ; 
of different races 


present music of barbarous and civilized no 
furnish the study of musical origins with mat 
that given by the present manners and custom! 
in the study of social evolution and ancient history. We may 
mention a& examples the : accurate comparison of the musical | 
scales of nomEuropean races undertaken bf A. Jj Ellis (On 
the Musical Scales of Various Nations, 1885) ; the parallel 
researches and acute and cautious reasoning of his friend and 
'Collaborator, A. J. Hipkiris {Dorian and Phrygian reconsidered 
from a Non-harmonic Point of View , 1902); ajnd, perhaps most 
of all) the study of Japanese music, with its remarkable if 
uncertain signs of the beginning of a harmcjnic tendency, its 
logical coherence; and its affinity » to Western scales, points 
in which it seems to show a great advance upon the Chinese 
music from which most of it is derived (Music and Musical 
Instruments of Japan] by J. F. Piggott, 1 893 ). The reader will 
find detailed accounts of ancient Greek music in the article 
on that subject in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
(new ed., iL/223) and iiii Monro’s Modes of Ancient Greek Music 
(Clarendon Press, 1894) , while both the Greek music itself, 
and the steps by which it passed through Graeco-Roman and 
early Christian phases to become the foundation of the modern 
art; are traced as clearly as is consistent With accuracy in 
- The Oxford History of Music, vol. i., by Professor Wooldridge. 
Sir Hubert Parry’s Evolution of the Art of Musi:, (“ International 

* Scientific Series, ’ • originally published under the title of The 

Art of Music) presents the main lines of the evolution of modern, 
musical ideas in the clearest and most readable form yet 
attained. • • • 

Sir Hubert Parry illustrates in this work the artificiality of 
our modern musical conceptions by the Word “ cadence,” 
which to a modern musician belies its etymology, since it 
normally means f for him no “ falling ” close but a pair of final 
chords rising from dominant to tonic. Moreover; in consequence 
of our harmonic notions we think of scales as constructed from 
tho bottom upwards; and even in the above-mentioned article 
In Grove’s Dictionary all the Greek scales are j from sheer force 
of habit; written upwards. But the ancient and, almost 
universally, the primitive idea of music is like that of speech,' 

* in which: ; most inflections af e ! in fact caderices, while rising 

1 inflexions express less usual sentiments, sUi[h as surprise or, 
^literrogation; ‘diAgaiify^ musical idea- /ofq“ bighP 


and low ^ is probably derivedfrom a sense of greater and less 
vocal effort ;and it has ibeen much stimulated by our harmonic 
sense, which i has ; necessitated a range* i of- sounds incomparably 
greater than those employed in any ; non-harmonic , system. 
The Greeks derived their use of the terms from the position 
of notes on their instruments ; and the Greek hypate was* what 
we should call the lowest note of the mode, while nete was the 
highest. Sir George Macfarren has pointed out (Ency. Brit i 9 
9th ed., art. “ Music ’’) that Boethius (c. a.d. 500) already fell 
into the trap and turned the Greek modes upside down. 1 - 

Another radical though less grotesque misconception was 
also already well exploded by Macfarren; but it still frequently 
survives at the present day, since the study of non-harmonic 
scales is, with the best of intentions, apt rather to encourage 
than to dispel it. The more we realize the importance of 
differences in position of intervals of various sizes, as producing 
differences of character in scales, the more irresistible is the 
temptation to regard the ancient Greek modes as differing from 
each other dn this Way. And the temptation becomes greater 
instead of lbss when we have succeeded >in thinking away our 
modern harmonic notions. Modern harmonization, enormously 
increases the differences of expression, between modfes of which 
the melodic intervals are different, but it does this in a fashion 
that draws > the attention almost entirely away from these 
differences of interval ; and without harmony we find it extremely 
difficult to distinguish one mode from another, unless it be 
by this different arrangement of intervals. Nevertheless, all 
the evidence irresistibly tends to the conclusion that while the 
three Greek genera-— diatonic, chromatic, and enharmoni^-*— 
were scales differing in intervals, the Greek modes were a series 
of scales identical in arrangement of interval, and differing, 
like four modern keys, only in pitch. The three genera were 
applied to all these modes or keys, and we have no difficulty 
in understanding their modifying effects. But the Only clue 
we have to the mental process by which in a preharmonic age 
different characteristics can be ascribed to scales identical in 
all but pitch, is to be found in the limited compass of Greek 
musical sounds, corresponding as it does to the evident sensitive- 
ness of the Greek ear to differences in vocal effort. We have 
only to observe; the compass of the Greek scale to see that, in 
the most esteemed modes it is much more the compass of speaking 
than of singing voices. Modern singing is normally at a much 
higher pitch than that of the speaking voice, but there 1 is no 
natural reason, outside the peculiar nature of modern music, 
why this should be *so. It is highly probable that all modern 
singing would strike .a classical Greek ear as an outcry; and 
in any case such variations of pitch as are inconsiderable in 
modern singing are extremely emphatic in the speaking voice, 
so that they might well make all the difference to an ear un- 
accustomed to organized sound beyond the speaking compass. 
Again, much that Aristoxenus and other ancient authorities 
say of the character of the modes (or keys) tends to confirm 
the view that that character depends Upon the position of the 
mese or keynote within the general compass. Thus Aristotle 
(Politics, V. (miL) 7, 1342 b. 20) states that certain low-pitched 
modes suit the voices of old men, and thus we may conjecture 
that even the position of tones and semitones might in the 
Dorian and Phrygian modes bring the bolder portion of the 
scale in all three genera into the best regions of the average 
young voice, while the Ionian and Lydian might lead the voice 
to dwell more upon semitones and enharmonic intervals, and 
so account for the heroic character of the former and the sensual 
character of the latter (Plato, Republic, 398 to 400). 

Of the Greek genera, the chromatic and enharmonic (especially 

1 It is worth adding that in the 16th century the great contrapun- 
tal composer Costanzo Porta had been led by doubts oh the subj ect 
to the wonderful conclusion that aticient Greek music was poly- 
phonic, and so constructed as to be invertible,; in illustration of which 
theory he and Vincentino composed four-pajt motets in each of the 
Greek genera (cjiatonic, chromatic and - enharmonic) , Porta's being 
constructed like the 12th and 13th fugues' in Bach’s Kunsi der Fuge 
so as to be equally euphonious when suhgf upside down! (See 
Hawkins History Sf Music;& tT&$ ;-.u ,»• 
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ethe latter) show very clearly the origin of so many primitive 
scales in the interval of the downward fourth.; That* interval 
(e.g. from C to G) is believed to be the earliest melodic relation- 
ship which the ear learnt to fix; and most of the primitive scales 
were formed by the accretion of auxiliary notes at the bottom i 
of this interval, and the addition of a similar interval/* with 
similar accretions, below the former; In this way a pentatonic; 
scale, like that of so many Scotch melodies, , can easily be formed 
(thus, ;C, A, G; F, D, C) ; arid though some primitive scales seem 
to have been on the nucleus of the rising fifth,’ while the Siamese 
now use two scales of which not a single note within the octave 
can be accounted for by any known principle, still we may 
consider* that for general historic purposes the above example 
is typical. The Greeks divided their downward fourth into 
four notes, called a tetrachord ; and by an elaborate .system of 
linking tetrachords together they gave their scale a compass 
of two octaves.: The enharmonic tetrachord* being the most; 
ancient, gathered the lower: three notes very closely to the 
bottom, leaving the second note no less than a major third 
from the top, thus-n-C,Ab, G', G; (where G' ; stands for a note ! 
between Ab and G). The chromatic tetrachord was C, Bbb, i 
, Abj G; and' the diatonic; tetrachord was C, Bb, Ab, G. It is this 
last that has ; become the foundation of' modern music^ and the 
Greeks themselves soon preferred it to the other genera and 
found a scientific basis for it* In the first place they, noticed; 
that its notes (arid, less easily, the notes of the. chromatic scale) : 
.could be connected by a series of those intervals which they j 
recognized as concordant. These were, the fourth ; its converse, ; 
or inversion* the fifth.; and the octave. The notes of the enhar- 
monic tetrachord could not be connected by any such series. 

. In the . articles on Harmony and. Sound account is given of 
■ the historic and scientific foundations of the modern conception 
of; i concord; and although this harmonic conception applies' 
td simultaneous notes, while the Greeks concerned themselves 
only with successive notes, it is nevertheless permissible to 
regard the Greek sense of concord in successive notes as con- 
taining the germ of our harmonic sense. The stability of the 
diatonic scale was assured as early as the 6th century b.c. when 
Pythagoras discovered (if he did not learn from Egypt or India) j 
.the extremely simple mathematical: proportions of its intervals. 
Arid: this discovery , was of unique importance* as fixing the 
intervals by a criterion that could never be obscured by the 
changes of taste and custom otherwise inevitable in music that 
has no conscious harmonic principles to guide it. At the same ; 

• time,, the foundation of a music as yet immature and ancillary 
to drama, on an acoustic science ancillary to a priori mathe- 
matics, was not without disadvantage to the art;, and it is: 
.arguable that the great 'difficulty, with which -during the, 
medieval beginnings of modern harmony the concords of ; the’ 
third and sixth were rationalized* may have been increased by! 
the fact that the Pythagorean system left these intervals; con-, 
siderably out of tune. * In preharmonic times mathematics . 
could not direct even, the most observant ear to the study of 
those phenomena of upper, partials. of which Helmholtz, in 
1863* was the first to explain the significance; and thus though; 
the Greeks knew the difference between a major and minor 
tone, on:, which half the question depended, they could not; 
possibly arrive at the modern. reasons for adding both kinds* 
of tone in order to make the major third. (See Sound.) . ? 

■ . : (Here we must- digress in order to illustrate what is implied 
by our modern harmonk; sense;; for the difierence that this 
> makes to bur whole musical consciousness is by no mea ns uni- 
versally realized. Music, as we now; understand it, expresses 
itself in the interaction of three demerits — rhythm, melody and 
harmony. The first two are obviously as ancient as human 
consciousness itself. Without, the third a musical art of per- 
.'marient value and intelligibility has. npt, Been known to attain; 
independent existence. With : harmony music assumes the 
existence of a kind of space in three dimensions, hone of which 
can subsist without’ 'ht least implying the others. When we 
hear an uriaccpnipanled rheiody we cannot help interpreting! 
it in the light of its most probable harmonies. : Hence, when 


; it does not * imply * consistent * harmonies; it: • seems to: us . quaint 
or strange,; because,- unless. it is? very remote from our harmonic 
conceptions, . it at least- ..implies; ; at ariy .given* moment- • some 
simple ■ harmony which in the next- . moment « it contradicts. 
Thus our inferences, as to the. expression intended- by music 
that has not come under European .influence -are unsafe*, and 
the pleasure we take in such music, is capricious. The, effort of 
thinking away our harmonic preconceptions is; probably the 
most violent piece of mental gymnastics in. all artistic experience, 
and furnishes much, excuse for a sceptical attitude as to the 
artistic value of preharmonic, music, which has at all events 
never become even partially independent: of poetry and dance. 
Thus the rhythm of classical Greek music seems to have been 
entirely identical with that of. verse, and its beauty and ex- 
pression appreciated in virtue of that identity. From the modern 
musical point of view the rhythm of Words* is limited to a merely 
.monotonous uniformity of flow, with minute undulations which 
are musically chaotic (see Rhythm) . The example of Greek 
tragedy* with the reports of its all-pervading music (in many 
cases, as in that of Aeschylus, composed by the dramatist 
himself) could not fail to fire the imaginations of modern pioneers 
and reformers of opera; and Monte verde, Gluck and Wagner 
convinced themselves and their contemporaries .that their work 
was, amongst other things,' a revival of Greek tragedy^- But all 
that is known of Greek music shows that ? it represents, .rib such 
modern ideas, as far as their really musical aspect is concerned. 
It represents; rather, an organization of the rise and fall of the 
voice, no doubt as elaborate and artistic as the organization 
of verse, no doubt powerful in heightening the emotional and 
dramatic effect of words arid action,, but in no way . essential 
to the understanding or the organization; of the works which it 
adorned. The classical Greek preference for the diatonic scale 
indicates a latent harmonic sense and also that temperance 
which .is at the foundation of the, general Greek Sense of beauty; 
but, .beyond this and, similar generalities, all. the research in the 
world will not enable us to understand the Greek musician’s 
mind. Nbn-harmonic music is a world of two dimensions, arid 
we must now inquire how men came to rise from this “ flatland ” 
to the solid world of sound in which Palestrina; Bach, Beethoven 
and Wagner live. ■ ,, 

3*. Harmonic Origins .— -Although ;the ! simultaneous blending 
of different sounds was* never seriously Contemplated by the 
Greeks, yet in classical times they were ? fond .of singing with 
high and* low voices in octaves* This was called magadizing , 
from the name of an instrument on which .playing in octaves 
was rendered easy by means of a bridge that divided the strings 
at two-thirds of their length. While the practice was esteemed 
for the beauty of the; blending of different voices, it was tolerated 
only because of the peculiar effect of identify furnished by 
the different notes of the octave, and no other interval was so 
used by, the . Greeks. In the article on Harmony the degrees of 
identity-in- difference which characterize the simpler harmonic 
intervals are analysed, and the main steps are indicated by which 
the more complicated medieval magadizing uses of the fourth 
and fifth :( the symphonia, diaphonia or organum oi Hucbald) 
gave way' (partly by their own. interchange and partly through 
.experiments in the introduction of ornaments and v variety) 
to the modern conception of harmony as consisting of voices 
or parts that move independently to the exclusion of such, parallel 
motion. In The Oxjord History of. Music, . vols. i. arid ;ii., : will 
be found abundant exairiples of every stage of the process, 
j which begins , iwith the organum or diaphony - that , prevailed 
until the death ( of Guido ■ of Arezzo (about 1050) and passes, 
through the distant, or measured music, of the 13 th century, 
in which, rhythm is first organized, on a sufficiently firm basis to 
enable voices to sing contrasted rhythms • simultaneously, 
while the new harmonic criterion of the independence of parts 
more and more displaces and shows its opposition to the old 
criterion of parallelism. 

The most extraordinary exainple of these conflicting principles 
is the famous rota “ Sumer is: icumenin,” a 13th-century round 
in four parts on a canonic ground-bass in two. Recent: researches 
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have brought to light a number* Of works » in (the forms of motet ^ 
cmductus, rondel (neither the later rondo nojr the round, but a 
•kindbf triple counterpoint) , .which show that: “ Sumer is icumen 
in ^ contains no unique technical feature; but no work; within 
twoi centuries of its > date attains % style so nearly intelligible 
t'O modern earsi ' Its richness and firmness of ? harmony are 
Such that the frequent use of consecutive fifths and octaves, 
in strict accordance with 13th-century principles, has to our 
eats all the effect of a series of grammatical blunders, so sharply, 
does it contrast with the smooth counterpoint of the rest. In 
what light this smooth counterpoint struck contemporaries, 
or how its author (who may or may not bb the writer of the 
Reading- -MS.] ? John of Eornsete)' arrived at it, is not clear, 
though? W. S. 1 Rockstro’s aihuSirig article, “ Sumer is icumen 
in;” in Grove’s Dictionary, is very plausible. All that we know, is 
that music in England in the 13 th ? century must have been at 
a comparatively high state of development ; and we may also 
Conjecture that : the tuneful character of this wonderful rota 
has something iri* common? with the unwjritten but famous 
songs* of ' the aristocratic ; troubadours; or trouveres, of the 12th 
and 13th centuries] ; who, ^hile disdaining to practise the art of 
accompaniment or the art i of scientific and written . music, 
undoubtedly set the; fashion in melody, and, being themselves 
poets as well as singers, formed the current notions as to the 
relations between musical and poetic rhythm. The music 
ofcAdam de la Hale, surnamed Le Bcssu d’ Arras (c< 1230- 1 288), 
shows the transformation -of the troubadour into; the learned 
musician and, < nearly a century ; later, the more ambitious 
efforts of a greater French 1 poet (like his contemporary Petrarca, 
one of Chaucer’s models in poetic technique ) ; Guillaume de 
Mrichault (ft. 13 50), mark a further technical advance* though they 
are riot appreciably more intelligible to the modern ear. 

In the next Century we find an Englishman, John Dunstable, 
who had aS early as? : 143 7 acquired a> European reputation ; 
while his works were so soon lost sight of that until recently 
he was almost a legendary character, sometimes revered as the 
“in vent or” of counterpoint, and once or twice even identified 
with St Dunstan! Recently a great deal of his work has come 
to light, and it shows us (especially when taken in connexion 
with the fact that the early Netherlandish: master, G. Dufay, 
did not die until 1474, twenty-one years after Dunstable) that 
English counterpoint was fully capable of showing the composers 
of the Netherlands the path by which they were to reach the 
art of the “ GoldCn age.” In such examples of Dunstable’s work 
as that appended to the article ■ ■ Dunstable ” in Grove’s 
Dictionary (new ed;, i. 744) we see music approaching a style 
more : or less consistently intelligible to a fiiodern ear ; and in 
English Carols of ■ the s 1 $th : Century (189G several two-part 
compositions of the period, in a style resembling Dunstable’s; 
have been made accessible to modern readers rind filled out into 
four-part music b^ the editor “ in accordance with the rules 
Of the time;” And though it may be doubted whether Mr 
Rockstro’s skill would not have been held iri the 15th century to 
savour overmuch of the Black Art, still the success of* his* attempt 
shows that the musical conceptions he is dealing with are no 
longer radically different from those of our modern musical 
cdUsciOusnesis; 0 ; - -V ^ ^ ?:■*.: 5 v t . : • 

4: The Golden Age^- The struggle towards the realization 
of mature musical art * seems incredibly slow when we do, not 
realize its difficulty, and wonderfully rapid a 5 soon as we attempt 
to imagine the effort of first forming those harmonic conceptions 
Which are second nature tous.Evenat the time of Dunstable 
and Dufay thO development of the contrapuntal idea of inde- 
pendence of parts had not yet so transformed the harmonic 
consciousness ( that the ancieht parallelisms or consecutive 
fourths and fifths that Were the backbone of discant could 
be seen in their true light as contradictory to the contrapuntal 
method. By the beginning of the 1 6th century, however, the 
laws of counterpoint were substantially fixed; practice was 
for a while imperfect, arid? aims still Uncertain, but skill was 
ihcfeaisihg arid soon’ became marvellous; and in 16th-century 
riiusiB wfe leaVOlfeie sKtchaic worlds altogether ; H^eefoi^hiinuM 


; may show various phenomena* . of crud6ness,< decadence arid 
j transition,* « but its transition-periods /will always! (derive light 
from the past, whatever the darkness of the future. ; n) 

In the best music of the i6thk,eeritury ;We vhave no need ; of 
research or; mental * gymnastics, (beyond/ what is necessary* in 
all art Mo secure intelligent presentation and attention. 
materials show us the l*; three dimensions ” of music, in thei^t 
: simplest- state of perfect balance* v Rhythm, emancipated from 
the tyranny of verse, is free to co-ordinate and* contrast a! multi- 
1 tude? of melodies which by the very independence of thek fflow 
produce a. mass of harmony that passes from concord to? concord! 
through ordered varieties of transitional discord. The criterion 
of discord is no longer that of mere harshness, but* is ; modified 
by the conception of. the simplicity or remoteness of! the , Steps 
by which the flux of independent simultaneous melodies passes 
from one concord, or point of ; repose, to another. When the 
music reaches a climax, or its final conclusion* ; the point of 
repose is, of. course, greatly emphasized. It is accordingly the 
“ cadences ’’ or full closes of 16th-century music that show 
the greatest resemblance to the harmonic ideas of the present 
. day ; and it is also at these points- that certain notes were most 
frequently raised so as to modify the. ecclesiastical, modes which 
are derived more or less directly from thte melodic diatonic, 
scale of dthe Greeks, and misnamed, * according to inevitable 
medieval misconceptions, after, the Greek modes; 1 : ;/ ; a j.-vn-r-: 

In other passages our modern ears, when .unaccustomed to 
the style; feel that the harmony is strange, and. lacking in definite 
direction; and we are apt. to form the hasty conclusion that the 
mode is an : archaic survival.* A more familiar acquaintance 
with the art soon shows that its Shifting? and vague modulations 
are no mere survival of a ; scale inadequate ;Jor any but melodic 
purposes, but the natural result of a state of things -in which only 
; two species of chord are available as points of repose at all. If 
; no successions of such chords were given prominence, except those 
that define key according to modern notions based upon a much 
greater variety of harmony, the resulting monotony and triviality 
would be intolerable. Moreover, there is in this music ?jus.t 
as. much and > no more of formal antithesis and sequence as its 
harmony will ! suffice to hold together. : Lastly, we' shall find, 
on comparing the masterpieces of the period with, works of 
inferior rank, that in the masterpieces the most archaic modal 
! features are expressive, varied arid beautiful; while in the inferior 
works they are often avoided in favour of ordinary s modern 
ideas, and, when they occur, are always accidental and monoto^ 
nous, although in strict Conformity with the rules of the time, 
The consistent limitations of harmony, form and rhythm have 
the further consequence that the only artistic music possible 
within them is purely vocal. The use of instruments is little 
more than a necessary evil for: the support of voices in case ?of 
insufficient opportunity for practice; and . although the origins 
of instrumental music are already; of some * artistic interest > in 
the 1 6th- century, we must leave them out of our account if our 
object is to present mature artistic ideas in proper proportions. 
The principles of 1 6th-century art-forms ; are discussed in 
more detail in the article : on Contrapuntal Forms. Here we 
will treat the formal criteria on a general basis * especially a$ 
with' art on such simple principles the distinction; betweeh- one 
art-form and another is apt to be either too external or too 
subtle for stability. With music there is a stronger probability 
than in any other art that merely, mechanical devices will be 
self-evident, and thus they may become either dangerous or 
effective. With the masters of the Netherlands they : speedily 
became both. Two adjacent groups of illustrations- in .Burney’s 
The technical nature of the ; subject forbids us to discuss the 
origin and. characteristics of the great Ambrosian. and Gregorian 
collections: of melodic church music pn which nearly , all medieval 
and 16th-century polyphony was based, and from whtehtKh. ecclesi- 
astical modes were derived. Professor Wooldridge ii i l The Oxford 
History of Music, i. 20-44, has shown the continuity Of this early 
Christian music with the Graeco- Roma# music, : and the origin of its 
modes. in the Ptolemaic modification (c. a. d. j 59) of /the. Greek 
diatonic scale; while a recent defence of the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion b£ a revision by CSt Gregory will he found intthe article ! on 
“ Gregorian music ” in Grove’s Dictionary (new ed.), ii. 235. JV 
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History of '> Music will ' show on the one hand the’ astonishing 
way in which early polyphonic composers learnt to “ dance 
in fetters,” and, on the other hand, the expressive- power that 
they attained by that discipline* Burney quotes from the 
venerable 15th-century? master Okeghem, or Okenheim, some 
canons so designed as to be singable in all modes. They are 
by ho means extreme cases of the ingenuity which Okenheim 
and his pupils often employed; but though they are not very 
valuable artistically (and are not even correctly deciphered 
by Burney) 1 they prove that mechanical principles may be a 
help rather than a hindrance to the attainment of a smooth 
and plastic style. Burney most appropriately follows them 
with Josquin Des Pres’s wonderful Def loration de Johan Okenheim , 
in; which the tenor sings the plain chant of the Requiem a degree 
below its proper pitch, while the other voices sing a pastoral 
dirge in French. The device of transposing the plain chant a 
hote lower, and making the tenor sing it in that position through- 
out the whole piece, is obviously as mechanical as any form of 
acrostic: but it is happily calculated to impress our ears, even 
though, unlike Josquin’s contemporaries, most of us are not 
familiar with the plain chant in its normal position; because 
it alters the position of all the semitones and gives the chant 
a plaintive minor character, which is no less impressive in itself 
than as a contrast to the orthodox form. And the harmonic 
superstructure is as fine an instance of the expressive possibilities 
of the church modes at their apogee from modern tonality as 
could be found anywhere. A still nobler example, which we 
may perhaps acclaim as the earliest really sublime masterpiece 
in music, is Josquin’s M iserere i which is accessible in a modern 
edition. In this monumental work one of the tenor parts is 
Called Vagans, because it sings the burden Miserere mei Deus 
at regular intervals, in an almost monotonous wailing figure, 
wandering through each successive degree of the scale throughout 
the composition. The effect; aided - as it is by consummate 
rhetorical power in every detail of the surrounding, mass of 
harmony and counterpoint, is extremely expressive; and the 
device lends itself to every shade of feeling in the works of the 
greatest of all Netherland masters, Orlando di Lasso. Palestrina 
is less fond of it. Like all more obvious formal devices it is 
crowded out of his Roman art by the exquisite subtlety of his 
sense of proportion, and the exalted spirituality of his style 
which, while it allows him to set the letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
ill the Lamentations of J eremiah in much 1 the same spirit as 
that in which they would be treated in an illuminated Bible,, 
forbids him to stimulate a sense of form that might distract 
the mind from the sense of mystery and awe proper to objects 
of devout contemplation. Yet . in one of his greatest, motets, 
Tribularer si nescirem i -the burden of Josquin’s Miserere appears 
With the same treatment and purpose as in its prototype. 

But with the lesser Flemish masters, and sometimes with 
the greatest, such mechanical principles often became not only 
inexpressive but absolutely destructive to musical effect. The 
ingenuity necessary to make the stubborn material of music 
plastic was not so easily attainable as the ingenuity necessary 
to turn music into a mathematical game; and' when Palestrina was 
in his prime the inferior composers so outnumbered the masters 
to whom music was a devout language, and so degraded the 
art, not only by ousting genuine musical expression but by 
foisting secular tunes and words into. ; the church services, that 
one of the minor questions with which the Council of Trent 
was concerned was whether polyphonic church music should be 
totally abolished with other abuses; or whether it was capable 
of reform. Legendary history relates that Palestrina submitted 
for judgment three masses of which the issd; papm \ Marxelli 
proved to , be so sublime that it was henceforth accepted as the 
ideal chuirch music (she Palestrina)'. : ; This tale is dffieult to 
reconcile with the chronology of Palestrinas works, but there is 
nb doubt that Palestrina was officially recognized by the Church 
as a bulwark against bad taste. But we must not allow 
this to ifii$lead us as to the value of church' ndusifi ...befdtje 

! « 1 The correct version will; be found in The Oxford History j of Music* 
ii. 215 - - r ‘ ■ : " ■ 


Palestrina* ;Nor (must We follow the example of Bainij who, 

; in his detestation of what he is pleased to call fiammingo squalor e, 
views with uncritical suspicion any work: in which. Palestrina , 
does not confine himself to strictly Italian methods of expression.; 
A notion still prevails that Josquin represents counterpoint in 
an anatomical perfection into which Palestrina was the first 
to breathe life: and soul. This gives an altogether inadequate 
idea of 16th-century music. Palestrina brought the century to a : 
glorious close and is undoubtedly its greatest master, but he 
is primus inter pares ; and in every part of Europe music was, 
represented, even before the middle of the century, by masters 
who have every claim to immortality ? that sincerity of aim, 
completeness of range, and depth: and perfection of, style can 
give. It has. been rightly called the golden age of music, and 
our chronological table at: the end of this article gives but an 
inadequate idea of the number of its masters whom no lover 
of music ought, to neglect. It is not exclusively an age of church 
music. It is also the age of madrigals, both secular and spiritual; 
and, small as was its range of expression, there has been no 
period in musical art when the distinctions between secular and. 
ecclesiastical style were more accurately .maintained by the great, 
masters, as is abundantly shown> by the; test cases in which 
masses of the best period h ? ave been based on secular themes. 
(See Madrigal.) 

5. The Monodic Revolution and its Results.— Like all golden 
ages, that of music vanished at the first appearance of a knowledge 
beyond its limitations. The first and simplest realization of 
mature, art is widespread and nourishesa veritable army, of great 
men; its masterpieces are innumerable,; and its organization, 
is so complete that no narrowness or specialization c&n be felt 
in the nature of its limitations. Yet these are exceedingly 
i close, and the most modest attempt to widen them may have 
i disastrous results. Many experiments were tried before Pales- 
trina’s death and throughout the . century, notably r by the 
elder and younger Gabrieli. Perhaps Palestrina himself, is 
the only great composer of the time who never violates the 
principles of his art. Orlando di Lasso, unlike Palestrina, 
wrote almost as much secular as sacred music, and in his youth 
indulged in many? eccentricities in a chromatic style which he 
afterwards learnt to detest. But if experiments are to revolu- 
tionize art it is necessary that their novelty shall already embody 
some artistic principle of coherence. No such principle will 
• avail to connect the Phrygian mode with a chord containing A#; 
and, however proud the youthful Orlando di Lasso may be at 
being the first to write A#, neither his early chromatic experiments 
nor those of Cipriano di Rore, which he admired so much, left 
a mark on musical history. They appealed to nothing, deeper 
than a desire for sensational variety of harmony; and, while 
they, carried the successions of chords far beyond the limits 
of the modes, they brought no new elements into the chords 
themselves. v t 

By the beginning of the 17th century the true revolutionary 
principles were vigorously at work, and the powerful genius 
of Monteverde speedily made it impossible for men of impres- 
sionable artistic temper to continue to work in the old 
style when such vast new regions of thought lay open to 
them. In the year of Palestrina’s death, 1594, Monteverde pub- 
lished, in his third book of madrigals, works in which without 
going irrevocably beyond the letter of 1 6th-century law he showed 
far more zeal for emotional expression than, sense of euphony. 
In i 599 he published madrigals in which his means of expression 
involve harmonic principles altogether incompatible with 16th- 
century ideas. But he soon ceased to place confidence in the 
madrigal as, an adequate art-form for his new ideals of expression, 
and he found an unlimited field in musical drama. Dramatic 
music received its first stimulus from a group of Florentine 
dilettanti, who ; aspired amongst other things to revive the; ideals of 
Greek, tragedy. Under their auspices the first true opera 
ever performed! in public, Jacopo Peri’s Euridice, appeared in 
■j6oo. Monteverde .found the conditions of dramatic music 
morei favourable to his experiments than those of , choral music, 
in which: , both voices and ears are at their highest sensibility 
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to (discord; [ Mstf urne^ts H&o not blend like voices ; and players, 
producing their notes by more mechanical means, have not 
the, r singer’si difficulty in making combinations! which the ear, 
does* not readily understand. 

I Thel one difficulty of the new art was fatal: there were no 
limitations, ; When Monteverde introduced jhis unprepared 
discords, the effect upon musical style was like that of intro- 
ducing modern metaphors into classical Greek. There were 
no harmonic principles to control the new material, except 
those which just sufficed to hold together the pure 16th-century 
style; and^ that style depended on an exquisite continuity of 
flow which was incompatible with any rigidity either of har- 
mony or rhythm. Accordingly there were also no rhythmic 
principles to hold Monteverde’s work together, except such 
as could be borrowed from types of secular and popular music 
that had hitherto been beneath serious attention. If the 17 th 
century seems almost devoid; of great musical | names it is not 
for want of incessant musical activity. The t^sk of organizing 
new resources into a consistent language was too gigantic to 
be accomplished within three generations, j Its fascinating 
dramatic suggestiveness and incalculable range disguised for 
those who first • undertook it the fact that the new art was as 
difficult and elementary in its beginnings as the very beginning 
of harmony itself in the 13th and 14th centuries. And the 
most beautiful Compositions at the beginning of ; the 17th century 
arc rather those which show the decadence of 16th-century art 
than those in which the new principles were ijaost consistently 
adopted. Thus the madrigals of Monteve^e, though; often 
dull and always rough, contain more music than his operas. 
On the other hand, almost until the middle of ;the 17th century 
great men were not wanting who still carried on the pure 
polyphonic style. Their asceticism denotes a spirit less compre- 
hensive than that, of the great artists for whoijn the golden age 
was a natural environment ; but in parts of the world where the 
new influences did not yet prevail even this j is not the case, 
and a composer like > Orlando Gibbons, who j died in 1625, is 
well worthy to be ranked with the great Italian and Flemish 
masters of the preceding century. ; ; ( 

But the main task of composers of the 17th century lay 
elsewhere; and if the result of their steady attention to it was 
trivial in comparison with the glories of the past, it at least 
led to the glories of the greater world organized by Bach and 
Handel. The early monodists, Monteverde and his fellows, 


directed attention to the right quarter in attempting to express 
emotion by means of single voices supported by instruments; 
but the formless declamation of their dramatic writings soon 
proved too monotonous for permanent interest, and such method 
as it showed became permanent only by being codified into 
the formulas of recitative, which are, for the most part, very 
happy idealizations of speech-cadence, and which accordingly 
sutyive as dramatic elements in music at the present day, 
though, like all rhetorical figures, they have often lost meaning 
from careless use. 1 It was all very well to revolutionize current 
conceptions of harmony, sq that chords were no longer considered, 
as in the days of pure polyphony, to be the result of so many 
independent melodies, But in art, as elsewhere, new thought 
eventually shows itself as an addition to, not a substitute for, 
the wisdom of ages. Moreover, it is a mistake, though one 
endorsed, by high , authorities, to suppose than the 16th-century 
composers did not appreciate the beauty of successions of chords 
apa,rt from polyphonic design. On the contrary, Palestrina 
and Orlando di, Lasso themselves are the greatest masters the 
world has ever seen of a style, which depends wholly on the 
beauty of masses o£ : harmony, entirely, devoid of polyphonic 
detail, and held together by a delicately balanced rhythm in 
which obvious symmetry is as carefully avoided as it is in the 
successions of . chords themselves. Nevertheless, the monody 


of 4 he 1 7th century is, radically different in 
because chords are used which were an 
i The “ invention ” of recitative is frequently 
that monodist, with as little room for dispute 
the mveftribn of clothes to Adam ahd ] EVe. All 
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century ears, but because the fundamental idea is that of a ' 
solo* voice declaiming phrases of ‘paramount emotional interest, 
and supported by instruments that play such chords as. will 
heighten the poignancy of the voice. And the first advance 
made on this chaotic monody consisted, not in the reintroductiqu 
of vitality into the texture of the harmonies, but in giving formal 
symmetry and balance to the vocal surface. This involved the 
strengthening of the harmonic system, so that it could carry 
the new discords as parts of an intelligible scheme, and not 
merely as uncontrollable expressions of emotion. In other words, 
the chief energies of the successors of the monodists were devoted 
to the establishment of the modern key-system; a system in 
comparison with which the subtle variety of modal concord • 
sounded vague and ill-balanced, until the new key-system 
itself was so safely established that Bach and Beethoven could 
once more appreciate, and use essentially modal successions . of 
chords in their true meaning. , 

The second advance of the monodic movement was in the 
cultivation pf the solo voice. This developed together with 
the cultivation of the violin, the most capable and expressive 
of the instruments used to support it. Monteverde already 
knew how to make interesting experiments with violins, such 
as directing them to play pizzicato , and accompanying an excited 
description of a duel by rapidly repeated strokes on a major 
chord, followed by sustained dying harmonies in the minor. 
By the middle * of the century violin music is fairly common, 
and the distinction between Sonata da chiesa and Sonata da 
camera appears (see Sonata). But the cultivation of instru- 
mental technique had also a great effect on that of the voice; 
and Italian vocal technique soon, developed into a monstrosity 
that so corrupted musical taste as not only to blind the contem- 
poraries of Bach and Handel to the greatness of their choral 
art, but, in HandePs case, actually to swamp a great deal of 
his best work. The balance between a solo voice and a group 
of instruments was, however, successfully cultivated together 
with the modern key-system and melodic form; with the result 
that the classical aria, a highly effective art-form, took shape. 
This, while it totally destroyed the dramatic character of opera 
for the next hundred years, yet did good service in furnishing 
a reasonably effective means of musical expression which could 
encourage composers and listeners to continue cultivating the 
art until the day of small things was past. The operatic aria, 
as matured by Alessandro Scarlatti, is at its worst a fine oppor- 
I tunity for a gorgeously dressed singer to display feats of vocal 
gymnastics, either on a concert platform, or in scenery worthy 
of the Drury Lane pantomime. At its best it is a beautiful 
means of expression for the devout fervour of Bach and Handel. 
At all times it paralyses dramatic action, and no more ironic 
revenge has ever overtaken iconoclastic reformers than the 
historic development by which the purely dramatic declama- 
tion of the monodists settled down into a series of about thirty 
successive displays of vocalization, designed on rigidly musical 
conventions, and produced under spectacular conditions by 
artificial sopranos as the highest ideal of music-drama. , y 
The principal new art-forms of the 17th century are then, 
firstly, the aria (not the opera, which was merely a spectacular 
condition under which people consented to listen To some thirty 
arias in succession); and, secondly, the polyphonic instrumental 
forms, of which those of the suite or sonata da camera were 
mainly derived from the necessity for ballet music in the opeta 
(and hence greatly stimulated by the taste of the French court 
under Louis XIV.), while those of the sonata da chiesa were also 
inspired by a renaissance of interest in polyphonic texture. 
The sonata da chiesa soon settled into a conventionality ^only 
less inert than that of the aria because violin technique had 
wider possibilities than vocal; but when Lulli settled in France 
and raised to a higher level of effect the operatic style suggested 
by Cambert, he brought with him just enough of the new instru- 
mental polyphony to make his typical form of French overture 
(with its slow introduction in dotted rhythm, and its quasi-fugal 
allegro) worthy of the important place it oqcupies in Bach’s and 
HandePs art. 
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Meanwhile great though subordinate activity was also shown 
in the evolution of a new choral music dependent upon an instru- 
mental accompaniment of more complex function than that of 
mere support. This, in thh hands of the Neapolitan masters, 
wa$ destined to lead straight to the eafly choral music of Mozart 
and Haydn, both of whom, especially Mozart, subsequently 
learnt its greater possibilities from the study of Handel. But the 
most striking choral art of the time came from the Germans, 
who never showed that thoughtless acquiescence in the easiest 
means of effect which Was already the bane of Italian art. 
Consequently, while the German output of the 17th century fails 
to show that rapid attainment of modest maturity which gives 
much Italian music of the period a permanent if slight artistic 
value > there is, in spite of much harshness, a stream of noble 
polyphonic effort in both organ and choral music in Germany 
from the time of H. Schiitz (who was born in 1585 and who was a 
great friend and admirer of Monteverde) to that of Bach and 
Handel just a century later. Nor was Germany inactive in the 
dramatic line, and the 1 7 th-century Italian efforts in comic opera, 
which are so interesting and so Unjustly neglected by historians, 
found a parallel, before Handers maturity, in the work of 
R. Keiser, and may be traced through him in Handel’s first 
opera, Almira . 

The best proof of the insufficiency of 17th-century resources 
is to be found in the almost tragic blending of genius and failure 
shown by our English church music of the Restoration. The 
works of Pelham Humfrey and Blow already show the qualities 
which with Purcell seem at almost any given moment to amount 
to those of the highest genius, while hardly a single work has 
any coherence as a whole. The patchiness of Purcell’s music 
was, no doubt, increased by the influence of French taste then 
predominant at court. When Pelham Humfrey was sixteen, 
King Charles II., as Sir Hubert Parry remarks, “ achieved the 
characteristic and subtle stroke of humour of sending him over 
to France to study the methods of the most celebrated composer 
of theatrical music of the time in order to learn how to compose 
English church music.” Yet it is impossible to see how such 
ideas as Purcell’s could have been presented in more than French 
continuity of flow by means of any designs less powerful than 
those of Bach and Handel. Purcell’s ideas are, like those of 
all great artists, at least sixty years in advance of the normal 
intellect of the time. But they are unfortunately equally in 
advance of the only technical resources then conceivable; and 
Purcell, though one of the greatest contrapuntists that ever 
lived, is probably the only instance in music of a man of really 
high genius born out of due time. Musical talent was certainly 
as common in the 17th century as at any other time; and if we 
ask why, unless we are justified in counting Purcell as a tragic 
exception, the whole century shows not one name in the first 
artistic rank, the answer must be that, after all, artistic talent 
is far more common than the interaction of environment and 
character necessary to direct it to perfect artistic results. 

6. Bach and Handel —It was not until the 18th century had 
begun that two men of the highest genius could find in music a 
worthy expression of their grasp of life. Bach and Handel were 
born within a month of each other, in 1685, and in the same part 
of Saxony. Both inherited the tradition of polyphonic effort 
that the German organists and choral writers had steadily 
maintained throughout the 17th century; and both profited by 
the Italian methods that were penetrating Germany. In Bach’s 
case it was the Italian art-forms that appealed to his sense of 
design. Their style did not affect him, but he saw every possi- 
bility which the forms contained; and studied them the more 
assiduously because they were not, like polyphonic texture, his 
birthright. In recitative his own distinctively German style 
/attained an intensity and freedom of expression which is one of 
the most moving things in art: Nevertheless, if he handled 
recitative in his own way it was not for want of acquaintance 
with the Italian formulas, nor even because he despised them; 
for in his only two extant Italian works the scraps of recitative 
are strictly in accordance with Italian convention, and the 
arias show (when we allow for their family likeness with Bach’s 
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normal style)* the mdst : careful modelling upon Italian forms. 
Again, as is Weil known, Bach arranged 5 with copioiis additions; 
j and alterations many concertos ; by Vivaldi (together with some 
which though passing under Vivaldi’s name are really by German 
contemporaries) ; and, while thus taking every opportunity ' » of 
assimilating Italian influences in instrumental as well as in vocal 
music, he was no less alive to the importance of the French’ 
overture and suite forms. Moreover, he is very clear as to where 
his ideas come from, and extremely careful to maintain every » 
art-form in its integrity. Yet his style remains his >own through- 
out, and the first impression of its resemblance to that of his 
German contemporaries diminishes the more the period is studied.- 
Bach’s art thus ’ forms one of the most perfectly systematic - 
and complete records a life’s work has ever achieved. His 
art-forms might be arranged in a sort of biological scheme, and 
their interaction and genealogy has a clearness which might 
almost be an object of envy to men of science even if Bach had 
not demonstrated every detail of it by those wonderful re- 
writings of his own works which we have described elsewhere; 
(see Bach). d 

Handel’s methods were as different from Bach’s as his circum- 
stances. He soon left Germany and, while he never betrayed 
his birthright as a great choral Writer, he quickly absorbed the 
Italian style so thoroughly as to become practically an Italian. 
He also adopted the Italian forms, but not, like Bach, from any; 
profound sense of their possible place in artistic system. To 
him they were effective, and that was all. He did not trouble 
himself about the permanent idea that might underlie an art- 
form and typify its expression. He has no notion of a form as 
anything higher than a rough means of holding music together 
and maintaining its flow; but he and Bach, alone among their 
contemporaries, have an unfailing sense of all that is necessary 
to secure this end. They worked from opposite points of view: 
Bach develops his art from within, until its detail, like that of 
Beethoven’s last works, becomes dazzling with the glory of the 
whole design; Handel at his best is inspired by a magnificent 
scheme, in the execution of which he need condescend to finish 
of detail only so long as his inspiration does not hasten to the 
next design. Nevertheless it is to the immense sweep and 
breadth of Handel’s choral style, and its emotional force, that all 
subsequent composers owe their first access to the larger and 
less mechanical resources of music. (See Handel.) 

7 . The Symphonic Classes . — After the death of Bach and' 
Handel another change of view, like that Copernican revolution 1 
for which Kant sighed in philosophy, was necessary for the 
further development of music. Once again it consisted in ah 
inversion of the relation between form and texture. But, 
whereas at the beginning of the 17th century the revolution 
consisted mainly in directing attention to chords as, so to speak; 
harmonic lumps, instead of moments in a flux of simultaneous 
melodies; in the later half of the 18th century the revolution 
concerned the larger musical outlines, and was not complicated 
j by the discovery of new harmonic resources. On the contrary, 
it led to an extreme simplicity of harmony. The art of Bach 
and Handel had given perfect vitality to the forms developed 
in the 1 8th century, but chiefly by means of the reinfusion of 
polyphonic life. The formal aspects (that is, those that decree 
the shapes of aria and suite-movement and the balance and 
contrasts of such choruses as are hot fugues) , are', after all, of 
secondary importance; the real centre of Bach’s and: Handel’s 
technical and intellectual activity is the polyphony; and the' 

| more the external shape Occupies the foreground the more the 
work assumes the character of light music. In the article 
Sonata Forms we show how this state of things was altered; 
and attention is there drawn to the dramatic power of a music 
in which the form is technically prior to the texture. And it 
is not difficult to understand that Gluck’s reform of opera would 
have been a sheer impossibility if he had not dealt with music 
in the sonata style, which is capable of changing its character : 
as it unfolds its designs. 

The new period of transition was, neither so long nor so inter- 
esting as that of the 17th century. The contrast between the 
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squalid beginnings of the new art and the glories of Bach and 
'Handel: is almost as greet as that between the monodists and 
Palestrina, but it appeals far less to our sympathies, because it 
seems like a contrast between noble sincerity and idle elegance. 
The new art seems so easy-going and empty that it conceals 
from us the , necessity of the sympathetic historical insight for 
which the painful experiments of the monodists almost seem to 
cry aloud. And its boldest rhetorical experiments, such as the 
fantasias of Philipp Emanuel Bach, show a security of harmony 
which, together with the very vividness of their realization of 
modern ideas, must appear to a modern listener more like the 
hollow rhetoric of a decadent than the prophetic inspiration 
of a pioneer;: And, just as in the 17th century, so in the time 
: before Haydn and . Mozart, the work that is most valuable artis- 
tically tends to be that which: is of less importance historically. 
The: cultivation of the shape of music at the expense of its texture 
1 was. destined to lead : to greater things than polyphonic art had 
ever dreamt of ; but no > living art could be achieved, until the 
texture was brought once more into vital, if subordinate, relation 

> to the shape. Thus, far more interesting artistically than the 
epoch-makihg. earlier pianoforte works of Philipp Emanuel Bach 
are his historically less fruitful oratorios, and his symphonies, 

hand the rich ; polyphonic modifications of . the new principles 
in the best works of his elder brother F riedemann. Yet the tran- 
sition-period is hardly second in historic importance to that of 
, the 17 th century ; and we may gather from it - even more direct 
i. » hints as to the meaning of the tendencies of our own day. > . 

As in the 17 th century, so in the 1 8th the composers and 
critics of Haydn’s youth, not knowing what to make of- the new 
tendencies, and conscious rather of the difference between new 
and old ideas than of the true; nature of either; took refuge in 
speculations about the emotional and external /expression of 
music; and when, artistic power and balance fail it is very con- 

> venient to go outside the / limits of the art and - explain failure 
away by external ideas. ; Fortunately the external ideas were 
capable of serious organic function through the medium of opera, 
and ih that, art-form music Was passing out of the hands of 
Italians and assuming artistic and dramatic life under Gluck. 

i The . metaphysical and literary > speculation which overwhelmed 
musical criticism at this time, and which produced paper warfares 
and musical party-feuds such as that between the Gluckists 
and/the Ticcinists, at all events had this* advantage over the 
Wagnerian and anti-Wagrierian controversies of the last genera- 
tion and , the disputes about the legitimate function of instru- 
mental music at the present day— that it was speculation applied 
exclusively to an art-form in which 'litetaty questions were 
directly concerned, an art-form which moreover had up to that 
time; been 1 the grave: of all the music! .composers chose to put 
• into it; But as soon as music once more attained to consistent 
principles [all these discussions became but a memory. If Gluck’s 
; music had not been more musical as, well as more dramatic than 
, Piccini’s, all its foreshadowing of W agnerian principles would 
have availed it no more than it availed Monteverde. 

When the new art found symphonic expression in Haydn and 
: Mozart, it became music pure and simple, and yet had no more 
difficulty than painting or poetry in dealing with external 
/ ideas, when these were naturally brought into it by the human 
i voice or, the conditions of dramatic action. It had once more 

> become an art which need reject or accept nothing on artificial or 
extraneous grounds. Beethoven soon showed how gigantic the 
;seale and range of the sonata style could be, and how tremendous 

<was itSi effect on the possibilities of vocal music, both dramatic 
; and choral. No , revolution was needed to accomplish this. 
The style was perfectly formed, and for the first and so far the 
only time in musical history a mature art of small range opened 
out into an equally perfect one of gigantic, range, without a 
moment of decadence or destruction. The chief glory of the 
art that culminates in Beethoven is, of course, the instrumental 
: music!, all , of which comes under the head of the sonata-forms 
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: Meanwhile Mozart raised comic opera, both Italian and 
- German, to. a- height which has never since been approached 


and his successors show a decadence so deplorable that if 
classical music ” means “ high art ” we must say that classical 
opera, buff a begins and ends in Mozart. But Gluck* finding his 
dramatic ideas encouraged by the eminent theatrical sensibilities 
of the French, had already given French opera a stimulus 
towards the expression of tragic emotion which, made the classics 
of the French operatic school well worthy to inspire Beethoven 
to his one noble operatic effort and Weber to the greatest works 
of his life. Cherubini, though no more a Frenchman than 
Gluck, . was Gluck’s successor in the French classical school of 
dramatic music. His operas, like his church music, account for 
Beethoven’s touching estimation of him as the greatest composer 
of the time. In them his melodies, elsewhere curiously cold and 
prosaic, glow with the warmth of a true classic; and his tact in 
developing, accelerating and suspending a dramatic climax is 
second only to Mozart’s. Scarcely inferior to Cherubini in 
mastery and dignity, far more lovable in temperament, and 
weakened only by inequality of invention, Mehul deserves a far ’ 
higher place in musical history than is generally accorded him. 
His most famous work, Joseph > is of more historical importance 
than his others* but it is by no means his best from a purely 
musical point of view, though its Biblical subject impelled 
Mehul , to make extremely successful experiments in “ local 
colour ” which had probably considerable influence upon 
Weber, whose admiration of the work was boundless. One 
thing is certain, that the romantic opera, of Weber owes much 
of its inspiration to the opera comique of these .masters. 1 

8. From Beethoven to Wagner Beethoven comes 

what is commonly though vaguely described as the “ romantic ” 
movement. In its essentials it amounts to little more than 
, this, that musicians found new and prouder titles for a very 
ancient and universal division of parties. -The one party set up 
a convenient scheme of form based upon the average procedure 
of all the writers of sonatas except Haydn and Beethoven, 
which scheme they chose to call classical; while the other party 
devoted itself to the search for new materials and new means of 
expression. The classicists f if so ; they may be called, did not 
quite approve of Beethoven; and while there is much justification 
for the charge that has been brought against them of reducing 
the sonata-form to a kind of game, they have for that very 
reason no real claim to be considered inheritors of classical 
traditions. The true classical method is that in which matter 
and form are so united that it is impossible to say which is 
prior, to the other. The pseudo-classics are the artists who set 
up a form conveniently like the average classical form, and fill 
it with something conveniently like the average classical matter, 
with just such difference as will seem like an advance in brilliance 
and range. 7 The romanticists are the artists who realize such a 
difference between their matter and that of, previous art as impels 
them to find new forms for it, or at all events to alter the old 
forms considerably. But if they are successful the difference 
between their Work and that of the true classics becomes merely 
external; they are classics in a new art-form. As, however, 
this is as rare as true classical art is at the best of times, romanti- 
cism tends to mean little more than the difference between an 
unstable artist who cannot master his material and an artist 
who can, whether on the pseudo-classical or the true classical 
plane. The term “ romantic opera ” has helped us to regard 
Weber as a romanticist in that sphere, but when we call his instru- 
mental works “ romantic ” the term ceases to have really 
valuable meaning. As applied to pieces like. the C oncer tstiick, 
the Invitation a la danse , and other pieces of which the external 
subject is known either from Weber’s letters or from the titles 
of the pieces themselves, the term means simply “ programme- 
music ” such as we have seen to be characteristic of any stage 
in which the art is imperfectly mastered. Weber’s programme- 
music shows no advance on Beethoven in the illustrative 
resources of the art; and the application of the term “ romantic ” 

1 We must remember in this connexion that the term op&ra 
comique means simply opera with spoken dialogue; arid has nothing 
to do with the comic idea. ! :j;‘ : 
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within the classical limits, and from which the operas of Rossini 
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to his interesting and in many places beautiful pianoforte I comparable only to Mozart’s, was far too easy to induce him 
sonatas has no definite ground except the brilliance of his piano- | as a critie to reconcile the idea of high talent with distressing 
forte technique and the helplessness in matters of design (and 


occasionally even of harmony) that drives him to violent and 
operatic outbreaks, 

- Schubert also lends some colour to the opposition between 
romantic and classical by his weakness in large instrumental 
designs, but his sense of form was too vital for his defective 
training to warp his mind from the true classical spirit; and the 
new elements he introduced into instrumental music, though not 
•ratified by concentration and unity of design, were almost always 
the fruits of true inspiration and never mere struggles to escape 
from a difficulty. His talent for purely instrumental music was 
incomparably higher than Weber’s, while that for stage-drama, 
as shown in the most ambitious of his numerous operas, Fierra - 
bras , was almost nil. But he is the first and perhaps the greatest 
classical song writer. It was Beethoven’s work on a larger 
scale that so increased the possibilities of handling remote 
harmonic sequences and rich instrumental and rhythmic effects 
as to prepare for Schubert a world in which music, no less than 
literature, was full of suggestions for that concentrated expres- 
sion of a single emotion which distinguishes true lyric art. And, 
whatever the defects of Schubert’s treatment of larger forms, 
his construction of small forms which can be compassed by a 
single melody or group of melodies is unsurpassable and is truly 
classical in spirit and result. 

Schumann had neither Schubert’s native talent for larger 
form nor the irresponsible spirit which allowed Schubert to 
handle it uncritically. Nor had he the astounding lightness 
of touch and perfect balance of style with which Chopin con- 
trolled the most wayward imagination that has ever found 
expression in the pianoforte lyric. But he had a deep sense of 
melodic beauty, a mastery of polyphonic expression which 
for all its unorthodox tendency was second only to that of the; 
greatest classics, and an epigrammatic fancy which enabled 
him to devise highly artistic forms of music never since imitated 
with success though often unintelligently copied. In his songs 
and pianoforte lyrics his romantic ideas found perfectly mature : 
expression. Throughout his life he was inspired’ by a deep 
reverence which, while it prevented him from attempting to 
handle classical forms with a technique which he felt to be 
inadequate, at the same time impelled him as he grew older to 
devise forms on a large scale externally resembling them. The! 
German lyric poetry, which he so perfectly set to music, strength- 
ened him in his tendency to present his materials in an epi- 
grammatic and antithetic manner; and, when he took to jyriting 
orchestral and chamber music, the extension of the principles 
of this style to the designing of large spaces in rigid sequence 
furnished him with a means of attaining great dignity and weight 
of climax in a form which, though neither classical nor strictly 
natural, was at all events more true in its relationship to; his 
matter than that of the pseudo-classics such as Hummel or even 
Spohr. Towards the end of his short life, before darkness 
settled upon his mind, he rose perhaps to his greatest height as 
-regards solemnity of inspiration, though none of his later works 
can compare with his early lyrics for artistic perfection. Be this 
as it may, his last choral works, especially the latter parts of 
Faust (which, unlike the first part, was written before his powers 
failed)) show that the sense of beauty and polyphonic life with 
which he began his career was always increasing; and if he was 
led to substitute an artificial and ascetic for a natural and 
classical solution of the difficulties of the larger art-forms it was 
only because of his insight into artistic ideals which he felt to be 
beyond his attainment. He shared with Mendelssohn the inevit- 
able misunderstanding of those contemporaries who grouped 
all music under one or other of the two heads, Classical and 
Romantic. ■ j 

There is good reason to believe that Mendelssohn died before 
he had more than begun to show his power, though this may be 
denied by critics who have not thought of comparing Handel’s 
career up to the age at which Mendelssohn’s ceased. And his 
mastery, resting, like Handel’s, on the experience of a boyhood j 


intellectual and technical failure; This , same; inastery also 
tended to discredit his own work) both as performer and composer, 
in the estimation of those whose experience encouraged them 
to hope that imperfection and over-excitement were infallible 
signs of genius. And as his facility actually did co-operate with 
the tendencies of the times to deflect much of his work into 
pseudo-classical channels, while nevertheless his independence 
of form and style kept him at all times at a higher level of 
interest and variety than any mere pseudo-classic, it is not to be 
wondered that his reputation became a formidable object of 
jealousy to those apostles of new ideas who. felt that their own 
works were not likely to make way against academic opposition 
unless they called journalism to their aid; 

Nothing has more confused, hindered and embittered the 
careers of Wagner and Liszt and their disciples than the paper 
warfare which they did everything in their power to encourage. 
No doubt it had a useful purpose, and, as nothing affords ' a 
greater field for intrigue than the production of operas, it is at 
least possible that the gigantic and unprecedentedly expensive 
works of Wagner might not even at the present day! have 
obtained a hearing if Wagner himself had been -a tactful and 
reticent man and his partisans had all been discreet lovers and 
practisers of art. As to Wagner’s achievement there is now no 
important difference of opinion. It has survived all attacks 
as the most monumental result music has achieved with the; aid 
of other arts. Its antecedents must be sought in many very 
remote regions. The rediscovery, by Mendelssohn, of the choral 
works of Bach, after a century of oblivion, revealed the possi- 
bilities of polyphonic expression in a grandeur which even 
Handel rarely suggested; and inspired Mendelssohn with impor- 
tant ideas in the designing of oratorios as wholes. The complete 
fusion of polyphonic method with external and harmonic design 
had, under the same stimulus, been carried a step further than 
Beethoven by means of Schumann’s more concentrated harmonic 
and lyric expression. That wildest of all romanticists, Berlioz, 
though he had less polyphonic sense than any composer; who 
ever before or since attained distinction, nevertheless revealed 
important new possibilities in his unique imagination in orches- 
tral colour. The breaking down of the barriers that check 
continuity in classical opera was already indicated by Weber, 
in whose Euryanthe the movements frequently run one into the 
other, while at least twenty different themes are discoverable 
in the opera, recurring, like the Wagnerian leit-motif, in apt 
transformation and logical association with definite incidents 
and persons. 

But many things undreamed of by Weber were necessary to 
complete the breakdown of the classical barriers; for the whole 
pace of musical motion had to be emancipated from the influence 
of instrumental ideas. This was the most colossal reformation 
ever attempted by a man of real artistic balance; and even the 
undoubted, though unpolished, dramatic genius shown in Wag- 
ner’s libretti (the first in which a great composer and dramatist 
are one) is but a small thing in comparison with the musical 
problems which Wagner overcomes with a success immeasur- 
ably outweighing any defects his less perfect literary mastery 
allowed to remain in his dramatic structure and poetic diction. 
Apart from' the squabbles of Wagnerian and anti-Wagnerian 
journalism, the chief difficulty of his supporters and antagonists 
really lay in this question of the pace of the music and the 
consequent breadth of harmony and design. The opening of 
the Walkiire, in which, before the curtain rises, the sound of 
driving rain is reproduced by very simple sequences that take 
sixteen long bars to move a single step, does not, as instrumental 
music, compare favourably for terseness and variety with the 
first twenty bars of the thunderstorm in Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony, where at least four different incidents faithfully 
portray not only the first drops of rain and the distant thunder, 
but all the feelings of depression and apprehension which they 
inspire, besides carrying the listener rapidly through three 
different keys in chromatic sequence. But Beethoven’s storm 
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is idealized, in its whole rise and fall, mthin a space of five 
; Wagner’s task, is to select five real itiinutes near the 
end of the storm and to treat them with no greater variety than 
the action of the drama demands. When we have learnt to 
dissociate our minds from irrelevant ideas of an earlier instru- 
ntentkl art, we find that Wagner’s feroad spaces contain all that 
is , necessary. Art on a large scale will always seem to have 
lempty spaces, so long as we expect to find in it the kind of detail 
appropriate to art on a smaller scale. 

Wagner’s new harmonic resources are of similar and more 
complex but not less legitimate origin. In Derfliegende Hollander 
they are, like his wider rhythmic sweep, imperfectly digested; 
in fact, much of his work before the Meister singer is, in patches, 
debased by the influence of Meyerbeer. But in his later works 
the more closely Jiis harmonic language is; studied the more 
conclusively does it show itself to be a logical and mastered 
thing. His treatment of key is, of course, adapted to a state 
of thirigs in whic:h the designs are far too lofig for the mind ip 
attach any importance to. the works ending in the key in which 
it began.* To compare Wagner’s key^system with that of a 
symphony is like comparing the perspective and composition 
a panorama with the ? perspective and composition of an easeL 
picture. Indeed the differences a re precisely analogous in the 
two cases; and Wagner’s sense of harmony and key turns out 
on; inyestigation to be the classical sense truly, adapted to its 
new conditions. For this Very reason it is in detail quite irrele- 
vant to symphonic art; and there was* nothing anti-Wagnerian 
thd ^eaisons why Brahms had so little to do with it in his 
music, although every; circumstance of the personal controversies 
iand thinly disguised persecutions of Brahms’s yputh were enough 
to give any upholder of classical symphonic art a rooted prejudice 
! to; every thing bearing the name of “ romanticA ! 

.> ^ side with Wagner many enthusiasts place Liszt; ,and 

it» is indisputable that Liszt had in mind a larger and slower flow 
of musical sequence closely akin to Wagner’s; and, no doubt, 
paftly independent of it ; and moreover^ that one of Liszt’s 
aims was to apply this to instrumental music. Also his mastery 
and poetic power, as a pianoforte player were faithfully reflected 
in his later treatment of the orchestra, and ensured an extra- 
ordinary rhetorical plausibility for anything he chose to say. 
But neither the princely magnanimity of his personal character, 
which showed itself in his generosity alike to struggling artists 
and to his opponents, nor the great stimulus he gave (both by 
his compositions and his unceasing personal efforts, and encour- 
agement) to new musical, ideas on rorqantic lines, ought at this 
time of day to blind us to the hollowness and essential vulgarity 
of his' style. These unfortunate qualities did nbt; secure for his 
compositions immediate popular acceptance; for they were 
outweighed by the true novelty of his aims. But recently, they 
ftave given, his symphonic poems an attractiveness which, while 
it has galvanized a belated interest in those works, has made 
many cfitics blind, to their historical importance as the founda- 
tion of new forms which have undergone a development of 
sensational brilliance under Richard Strauss. 

.Meanwhile the party politics of modern music did much to 
distract public attention from the works of Brahms, who 
carried on the true classical method of the sonafa;-forms in his 
Orchestral and chamber music, while he was no less great and 
original as a writer of songs and choral music of all kinds. He 
also developed the pianoforte lyric and widened its range. 
Without losing its characteristic unity it assumed a freedom and 
largeness of expression hitherto only attained in sonatas. Hence, 
however, Brahms’s work, like Bach’s, seemed, from its continuity 
With the classical forms, to look backward rather than forward. 
Indeed ^Brahms’s reputation is in many quarters that of an 
academic reactionary; just as Bach’s was, even at a time when 
the^ word “ academic ” was held to be rather a title of honour 
than of reproach. When the contemporary standpoints of 
criticisW are established by the production of works of art in 
which the new elements shall no longer be at war with one another 
and with the whole, perhaps it will be recognized once more that 
the idea * of progress has no value as a critical standard unless 


it is strictly applied to that principle by which eypry work of 
differ in; every part of its form from every other 
work, precisely as far as its.' .material differs ^ ahid no further. 
Then, perhaps, as the conservative Bach hf ter a hundred- years 
of neglect revealed himself as the most prqfohndl^ modeth force 
in the music of the 19th century, while that; of his /gifted and 
progressive sons- became a forgotten fashion as soon as their 
goal was attained by greater masters, so may the musical epoch 
that seems; now to have closed be remembered by posterity as 
the age, not of Wagner and the pioneer Liszt, but the age of 
Wagner and Brahms. , ; 

It will also in all probability be remembered a§ the age in 
which the performer ceased to be necessarily the int.ehehtiial 
inferior of the composer and musical scholar. ! Wi.th the eicep- 
tion of Wagner and Berlioz every great composer, since Palestrina 
sang in the papal choir, has paid his way as a performer ;' but 
Joseph Joachim was the first who. threw the whole mind of a 
great composer into the career of an interpreted;; and the example 
set ; by him, Billow, Clara Schumann and Jenny Lind, t hough 
followed by Very few other artists, sufficed to dispel for ever 
the old association of the musical performer with the mounte- 
bank. ‘ ' • ' • • 'I | 

Joachim’s influence on Brahms was incalculable. The t^o 
composers met at the; time when new musical tendencies were 
beginning to arouse violent controversy. At the age of twenty- 
one Joachim had produced in his Hungarian Concerto a work of 
high classical mastery and great nobility, and his technique in 
form and texture' was then considerably in advance of Brahms’s. 
For some years Joachim and Brahms interchanged contrapuntal 
exercises, and many of the greatest and most perfect of Brahmses 
earlier works owe much to Joachim’s criticism. Yet it is 
impossible to regret that Joachim did not himself carry on as 
a composer the work he so nobly began, when we realise the 
enormous influence of his playing in the history of modern music. 
By it we have become familiar with a standard of truthfulness 
in performance which all the generous efforts of Wagner and 
Liszt could hardly have rendered independent of their own 
special propaganda. And by it the record of classical music has 
been made a matter of genuine public i knowledge, with k flniqfie 
freedom from those popularizing tendencies which invest vulgar 
error with the authority of academic truth. 

In this respect there is a real change in the nature of modern 
musical culture. No serious composer at the present day would 
dedicate a great work to an artist who, like F. Clement, for Whom 
Beethoven wrote his Violin Concerto, would perform the work 
in t Wo portions and between them play a sonata for the violin 
on one string with the violin upside down. But it is hardly 
true that Wagner and Liszt produced a real alteration in the 
standard of general culture among musicians, Their work, 
especially Wagner’s, appealed, like Gluck’s, to mfiny specific 
literary and philosophical interests, and they themselves were 
brilliant talkers; but music will always remain the most sqlf- 
centred of the arts, and men of true culture will measure the 
depth and range of the musician’s* mind by the spontaneity 
and truthfulness of his musical expression rather than by his 
volubility on other subjects. The greatest musicians have-not 
often been masters of more than one language ; but they halve 
always been men of true culture. Their humanity has been 
lluminated by the constant presence Of ideals which their 
rtistic mastery keeps in touch with reality. 

Chronological Table 

Pythagoras, c. 582-500 b.c. Determines the ratios of the diatonic 
scale. - ; ^ 

Aristoxenus, ft. 320 b.c. Our chief authority on classical Greek 
music. 

Ptolemy, ft. a.d. 130. Astronomer, geographer, mathematician 
and writer bn music. Reforms the Greek modes So as to prepare 
the way for the ecclesiastical modes. ; 

St Ambrose. Arranges the Ambrosian tones of church ffiusfe, 
A.D. 384. ■ '■>■■■?' 

Hucbald, ; r, ^840^30. Systematizer of Diaphonia or Organum 
(called by him Symphonic), and inventor Of a simple and in* 
genious notation which did not survive him. ; ( .* - ^ v -.-H f i 
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Guido pi, Arezzo, c. 990- 1 050. Theorist and system^tizer of musical 
‘ ’ notation and solmization. / 

-Franco of Cologne, 1 i th century author of treatises on musical 
nrhythm. ; Works under the name of Franco appear at dates 
. and places which h^ye led to the assumption of the -existence of 
three different authors, who, however;, have been partly 
J ; ' 1 Explained away again ; and the iith century is sometimes called 
;,ii the Franconian period of discarit. 

Diiscantus positio vulgaris . An anonymous treatise written before 
„ , 4 1 50:; rs saici to contain the earliest rules for “ measured music, ’ * 

. \ Le. for music in. which different voices canning different rhythms. 
*f he Reading MS., c. 1240 (British Museum, MS. Harl., 978, fol. n b.), 
• contains the rota <v Sumer, is icumen in.” 

Walter Odington, ft . 1280. English writer on music, and composer. 
Adam de la TIale, ,1230-1 288 ? Connecting-links between the trouba- 
? hf aehauRj fl- 135° ) dours and the archaic contrapuntists. 

johh'Dunstable, died 1453. English contrapuntal composer. 

G. Dufay, died 1474: Netherland contrapuntal composer. 

Mi (These two are the principal founders of artistic counterpoint.) 
Josquin Des Pres, 1445-1521. The first great composer. 


’ ’ 5 Masters of the Golden Age 

; » [In the follbwing list when’ a name is not qualified as “ church 
^composer ” or ■ ■ madrigalist;” the composer is equally great in both 
, lines ; but the qualification must not be taken as exclusive.] i 
. Netherland Masters. , ,, 

j. Arcadelt, c. 1514-1560. Madrigalist. 

Clemens non Papa, died before 1558. 

0 Jriando di Lasso, born between 1520 and 1530; died 1594. 

Jan P. ; Sweelinck, 1562-162 1 . Organist, theorist and church coiri- 
, f poser. ■ • / ■' ’ 

v, v ' . French Masters. 

,,E. . Geppt. surnamed Carpentrasso, fi.. 1520. Church composer. 

C/ Goudimel. Killed In the massacre of Lyons, 1572. 

; ' ' Italian Masters. 

Palestrina, c. 1525-1594. 

L. Marenzio, r. 1560 ; died 1599. 

Anerip,; Felice c. 1560-1630, and G. Francesco, c. 1567-1620, brothers. 
, Church composers. 

Spanish Masters. 

C. Morales, 1512-1553 
F. Guerrero, c. 1528-1599 
Tr Lb de Victoria or Vittoria, ft. 1580 
' i ; > ' ; ; ^ 1 ' English Masters. 

> Tv Tallis, c. x 5 1 5 ; died 1585. Church composer. 

Byrd, 1542 or ,1543-1623. Greatest as church composer. 
i fit 1 600. < M adrigalist. 


: (Exclusively church com- 
posers. 
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1590. Theorist and madrigalist. 


Orlando Gibbons, 1583-1625. 

J German Masters. 

J. Hand!, or Gallus, c. 1 550-1 591. 

• Hans Lep. Hasler or Hassler, 1564-1612. Church composer. 

’G^ Aichfnger, c. 1565-1628. Church composer. 

. '.VV!- The Monodists 

Cavalieri’s La Rappresentaziqne di Anima.e di Corpo , posthumously 
produced in 1600. The first oratorio, . one of the first works 
m ; * n ' dependent on instrumental accompaniment, and one of the 
. ; -first with a “ figured bass ” indicating by figures what chords 
. are .to be used. 

.iferi’s Euridice, 4600. The first opera. 

Monte verde, 1567-1643. Great pioneer of modern harmony. 

' V "■/ ' ’ VA; ’ . The Renaissance of Texture 
H. Schutz, 1585-1672. Combines monodic and polyphonic prin- 
> ciples in German church music and Italian madrigal. 

Gv Frescobaldi, 1583-1644. Organ composer. 

.Alessandro Scarlatti, 1659-1725. Founder of the aria-form of 
Handelian opera, and of the Neapolitan school of composition. 
; JmB. Eiilli, 1633-1687. • The first classic of French opera. 

H; Purcell, c. 1658.; died 1695. 

, A. Corelli, 1653-1713. The first classic of the violin in the forms 
; , of suite (or sonata da camera), sonata da chiesa and concerto. 

F. Couperin, 1668-1733. French composer of suites (ordres) and much 

addicted to giving fanciful titles to his pieces which are some- 
times “ programme music ” in fact as well as name. 

J. P. Rameau, 1683-1764. French opera writer, harpsichordist and 
■ theorist. 

D. Buxtehude, 1637-1707. 

J. S. Bach, 1685-1750. 

G. 'F. Handel, 1685-1759. 


■■i j • - . ; ; Mv The Sonata Epoch 

Domenico Scarlatti* 1685-1757, son of Alessandro. Harpsichord 
virtuoso and master of a special early type of sonata. 

K. Philipp Emanuel Bach, 1714^1788, third son of Sebastian Bach. 

The principal pioneer of the sonata style. 

G. W. Gluck, 1714-1787. Reformer of opera, and the first classic of 
,.i-j ; essentially dramatic music. 

F. J. Haydn, 1732-1809. 


W. A. Mozart, 1756-1791. - 

Beethoven, 1 770-1 827. • . ... , ......... 

Cherubini, 1766-1842. A classic of French opera and of chprch 
■music.' ' - ■■ '■ : ' r: 

The Lyric and Dramatic or “ Romantic ’’ Period 
[In this list the only qualifications; given are those of which the 
complex conditions of modern art make definition easy as well as 
desirable; and, as throughout this table, the definitions must not 
be taken as exclusive. The, choice of names is, however, guided 
by the different developments represented: thus accounting for 
glaring omissions and artistic disproportions,] 

Weber, 1786-1826. Master of romantic opera. 

Schubert, 1797-1828. The classic of song. 

Mendelssohn, 1809-1847. 

Chopin, 1809"-! 849. Composer of pianoforte lyrics. ; 

Berlioz, 1803-1869. Master of impressionist orchestration. 
Schumann, 1810-1856. 

Wagner, 1 813-1 883. Achieves absolute union of music with drama. 
Liszt, 1811-1886. Pianoforte virtuoso and pioneer of the symphonic 
poem. , : : , 

Bruckner, 1824-1896. The symphonist of the Wagnerian party. 
Brahms, 1833-1897. Classical symphonic and lyric composer. 
Joachim, 1831-1907. Violinist, composer arid teacher/ Brahms’s 
chief fellow- worker in continuing the classical tradition. 
Tschaikovsky, 1840-1893. 

Dvorak, 1841-1904. 

Richard Strauss, 1864- . Development of the symphonic 

poem. (D. F. T.) 

f II. — Recent Music 

Under separate biographical headings, the work of the chief 
modern composers in different countries is dealt with; and here it 
will be , sufficient to indicate the general current of the art, and to 
mention some of the more prominent among recent composers. 

Germany. — On the death of Brahms, the great German composers 
seemed, at the close of the 19th century, to have left no successor. 
Such merely epigonal figures as A. Bungert (b. 1846) and Cyrill 
Kistler (1848-1907) could not be regarded as important ; and E. 
Humperdinck’s (b. 1854) striking success with Hansel und Gretel 
(1893) was a solitary triumph in a limited genre. The outstanding 
figure, at the opening of the 20th century, was Richard Strauss (q.v.) ; 
but it was not so much now in composition, as in the high excel- 
lence of executive art, that Germany still kept up her hegemony in 
European music, by her schools, her great conductors and instru- 
mentalists, and her devotion as a nation to the production of musical 
works. # 

France.— From the earliest days of their music, the French have 
had the enviable power of assimilating the great innovations which 
were originated in other countries, without losing their habit of 
warmly appreciating that which their own countrymen produce. 
That which happened with the Netherlandish composers of the 
1 6th century, and with Lulli in the 17th, was repeated, more or 
less exactly, with Rossini in the early part of the 19th century and 
with Wagner at its close. During the last quarter of the 19th 
century all that is represented by the once-adored name of Gounod 
was discarded in favour of a style as different as possible from his. 
The change was mainly due to the Belgian musician, Cesar Auguste 
Franck (1822-1890), who established a kind of informal school of 
symphonic and orchestral composition, as opposed to the con- 
ventional methods pursued at the Paris Conservatoire. Massenet 
was left as almost the only representative of the older school, and 
from Edouard Lalo (1823-1892) to G. Ch&rpentier (b. i860), all 
the younger composers of France adopted the newer style. With 
these may be mentioned Alfred ' Bruneau (b. 1857), and Gabriel 
I Faur6 (b. 1845). Camille Saint-Seens (b. 1835)’, however, remained 
the chief representative of the sound school of composition, if only 
by reason of his greater command of resources of every kind and 
his success in all, forms of music. Among the newer school of 
composers the most original unquestionably was Debussy (q.v.), 
and among others may be mentioned Ernest Reyer (b. 1823), the 
author of some ambitious and sterling operas; F. L. V. dejoncieres 
(b. 1839), an enthusiastic follower of Wagner, and a composer of 
merit; Emanuel Chabrier (1841-1894), a man of extraordinary 
gift, who wrote one of the finest operas camiques of modern times, 
Le Roi malgre lui (1887) ; Charles Marie Widor (b. 1845),, an earnest 
musician of great accomplishment; and Vincent d’Indy (b. 1851), a 
strongly original writer, alike in dramatic, orchestral and chamber 
compositions. In the class of lighter music, which yet lies above 
the level of opera bouffe , mention must be made 01 Leo Delibes 
(1836-1891) and Andr6 Messager (b. 1855). In describing the 
state of music in France, it would be wrong to pass over the work 
done by the great conductors of various popular orchestfal concerts, 
such as Jules E. Pasdeloup (1819-1887), Chas. Lamoufeux (1834T- 
1899), and Judas [Ldouard] Colonne (b. 1838). 

Italy.— In Italy during the last quarter of the 19th century 
many important changes took place. The later development in 
the style of Verdi (q.v.) was only completed in Otello (1887) arid 
Falstaff (1893), while his last composition, the four beautiful sacred 
vocal works, show how very far he had advanced . iri reverence, 
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solidity of style and impressiveness, from the tinie when he wrote 
his earlier operas. And Arrigo Boito ? s Mefistof ele had an immense 
influence on modern Italian music. Among the writers of “ abso- 
lute ” music the most illustrious are G. Sgambati (b. 1843) and 
G. Martucci (b. 1856), the latter’s symphony in D minor being a 
fine work. Meanwhile a younger operatic school was; growing up, 
of which the first production was the F/orct mirabilis of Spiro 
Samara (b. v i86i), given in 1886. Its culmination was in the 
Cavalleria rusticana (1890) of Pietro Mascagni (b. 1863), the 
Pagliacci (1892) of R. Leoncavallo (b.. 1858), and the operas of 
Giacomo Puccini (b. 1858), notably Le Villi' ( 1884), Manon Lescaut 
(1893), La Boheme (1896), Tosca (1900), and Madarna Butterfly 
(1964). The oratorios of Don Lorenzo 1 Perosi (b. 1872) had an inter- 
esting influence on the church music of Italy (see Palestrina). 

Russia— -The new Russian school of music originated with M. A. 
Balakirev (b. 1836), who was instrumental in founding the Free 
School of Music at St Petersburg, and who introduced the music 
of Berlioz and Liszt into Russia; he instilled the principles of 
* ■ advanced ” music into A. P. Borodin (1834—1887) , C. A. Cui 
(b. 1835) , M . P. Moussorgsky (1839-1 881 ) , and N. A. Rimsky- 
Korsakov (1844-1908), all of whom, as usual with Russian com- 
posers, were, strictly speaking, amateurs in music, having some 
other profession in the absence of any possible opportunity for 
making money out of music in Russia. The most remarkable 
man among their contemporaries was undoubtedly Tschaikovsky 
(qlv.). A. Liadov (b. 1855) excels as a writer for the pianoforte, 
and A. Glazounov (b. 1865) has composed a number of fine orchestral 
works. * ' ■ 

United States. — Of the older American composers, only John 
Knowles Paine (d. 1906) and Dudley Buck (d. 1909), both born in 
1839, and Benjamin Johnson Lang (1837-1909), need be mentioned. 
Paine, professor of music at Harvard University, and composer 
of oratorios, orchestral music, &c., ranks with the advanced school 
of romantic composers. Dudley Buck was one of the first American 
composers whose names were known in Europe; and if his numerous 
cantatas and church music do not reach a very high standard accord- 1 
ing to modern ideas, he did much to conquer the general apathy 
with regard to the existence of original music in the States. Lang, 
prominent as organist and conductor, also became distinguished as 
a composer. George Whitefield Chadwick (b.j 1854) has produced 
many orchestral and vocal works of original merit. Though the 
works of Clayton Johns (bl 1857) are less ambitious, they have 
won more popularity in Europe, and his songs, like those of Arthur 
Foote (b. 1853), Reginald De Koven (b. 1859), and Ethelbert Nevin 
(.1862-1901), are widely known. Edward Alexander McDowell 
(q.v.) may be regarded as the most original modern American 
composer. Walter Johannes Damrosch (b; ! 1862); the eminent 
conductor of the New York Symphony Orchestra, and of various 
operatic undertakings, has established his position as an original 
and poetic composer, not only by his opera, % He Scarlet Letter, but 
by such songs as the intensely dramatic “ Danny Deever.” Dr 
Horatio William Parker’s (b. 1863) oratorio | settings of the hymn 
“ Hora novissima ” and of -The Wanderer’s Psalm” are deservedly 
. popular. Their masterly workmanship and his power of expression 
in sacred music mark him as a distinct personality. Numerous 
orchestral as well as vocal works have not been heard out of America, 
but a group of songs, newly set to the words of familiar old English 
ditties, have obtained great success. Mrs H. H. A. Beach, the 
youngest of the prominent composers of the United States and an 
accomplished pianist, has attained a high reputation as a writer 
in all the more ambitious forms of music. Many of her songs and 
anthems have obtained wide popularity. The achievements of the 
United States are, however, less marked in the production of new 
composers than in the attention which has been paid to musical 
education and appreciation generally. Henry E. Krehbiel (b. 1854b 
the well-known critic, was especially prominent in drawing American 
attention to Wagner and Brahms. The New York Opera has been 
made a centre for the finest artists of the day, 5 ahd the symphony 
concerts at Boston and Chicago have been unrivalled for excellence. 
It is worthy of note that no country has produced a greater number 
of the most eminent of recent singers. Mesdames E. Eames, 
Nordica, Minnie Hauck, Susan Strong, Suzanne Adanis, Sybil 
Sanderson, Esther Palliser, Evangeline Florence, and very many 
more among leading sopranos, with Messrs E. E. Gudin; D. Bispham 
and Denis O’Sullivan, to name but three out of the host of excellent 
male artists, proved the natural ability of the Americans in vocal 
music ; and it might also be ' said that the more notable English- 
speaking pupils of the various excellent French schools of Voices 
production are American with ' hardly an exception. 

' United Kingdom,.-*- English’ music requires more detailed notice, 
if only because of the striking change in the national feeling with 
regard to it. The nation had been accustomed for so long to 
consider music as an exotic, that, notwithstanding the glories of 
the older schools of English music, the amount of attention paid to 
everything that came from abroad,) and the rich treasures of tradi- 
tional and distinctively English music scattered through the country, 
the majority of educated people adhered to the common belief that 
England was not a musical country i The beauty and the enormous 
quantity of traditional Irish music, the ; enthusiasm created in 
Scotia-ct& rbjr )tmmpe^^pnfes.. ! -.'Writtenv in what was Supposed to be 


an imitation of the ’Scottish style, the existence of -the Welsh 
Eisteddfodau, were admitted facts; but England was supposed to \ 
have had no share in these gifts of nature or art, and the vogue of. 
foreign music, from Italian opera to classical symphonies, was held: 
as evidence of her poverty, instead of being partly the reason of- „ 
the national sterility. In the successive periods during; Which the) 
music of Handel and Mendelssohn respectively had been Held as 
all-sufficient for right-thinking musicians, success could Only be 
attained, if at ally by those English musicians who deliberately set 
themselves to copy the style of these great masters; the feW meii 
who had the determination to resist the popular movement were: 
either confined, like the Wesleys, to one branch of music in which ' 
some originality of thought was still allowed, that of the Church, 
or, like Henry Hugo Pierson in the days of the Mendelssohn worship, ; 
were driven to seek abroad the recognition they could not obtain 
at home. For a time it seemed as if the great vogue of Gounod 
would exalt him' into a third artistic despot ; but no native ' com- 
poser had even the energy to imitate his Faust \ - and, by the date 
of The Redemption (1882) and Mors et vita ; (1 885) , a renaissance of 
English music had. already begun, ; ; . s ; 

For a generation up to the ’eighties the affairs of foreign opera* 
in England were rather depressing ; the rival houses presided over; 
by the impresarios Frederick Gye (1810-1878) and Colonel J. H. 
Mapleson (1828-1901) had been going from • bad to worse; the 
traditions of what were called ‘‘ the palmy days ” had been for- 
gotten, and with the retirement of Christine Nilsson in 1881, and; 
the death of Therese J. A, Tietjens in 1877, the race of the 
queens of song seemed to have come to an end.’ It is true that* 
Mme Patti was in the plenitude of ; her fame and powers; but the 
number of her impersonations, perfect as they were, was so small 1 
that she alone could not support the weight of an opera season,* 
and her terms made it impossible for any manager to make both ; 
ends meet unless the rest of the company were chosen on the 
principle enunciated by the husband of Mme Catalani, “ Ma femme 
et quatre ou cinq poupees.” Mme Albani (b. 1851) had made her 
name famous, but the most important part of her artistic careers 
was yet to come. She had already brought: Tannhduser and 1 
Lohengrin into notice, but in Italian versions, as was then usiial; 
and the great vogue of Wagner’s operas did hot begin until the series 
of Wagner concerts given at the Royal Albert Hall in 1877 with 
the object of collecting funds for the preservation of the Bayreuth 
scheme, which after the production Of the Nibelungen trilogy in 
1 876 had become involved in serious financial difficulties. ; The 
two seasons of German opera at Drury Lane under Dr Hans Richter* 
(b. 1843) in 1882 and 1884, and the production of the trilogy at 
Her Majesty’s in 1882, under Angelo Neumann’s managership, ofirst 
taught stay-at-home Englishmen what Wagner really was, and an 
Italian opera as such (i.e. with Italian as the exclusive language 
employed and the old “ star” system in full swing) ceased to exist 
as a regular institution a few years after that. The revival; of: 
public interest in the^ opera only took place after Mr (afterwards 
Sir) Augustus Harris (1852-1896) had started his series of operas 
at Drury Lane in 1887. In the following season Harris took 
Covent Garden, and since that time the opera has been restored 
to greater public favour than it ever enjoyed, at all events since the' 
days of Jenny Lind. The clever manager saw that the public 
was tired of operas arranged to. suit the views of the prirna donna; 
and no one else, and he cast the works he produced, among which 
were Un Ballo in maschera and Les Huguenots, \y\th due attention 
to every part. The brothers 1 Jeaii and Edouard, de v Reszke, both > 
of whom had appeared in London before — the former as a baritone; 
and the latter during the seasons 1880-1884— were even stronger 
attractions to the musical public of the time than the: various 
leading sopranos, among whom were Mme Albani, Miss 1 M; Mac- 
intyre, Mme Melba, Frau Sucher and Mme Nordica, during the; 
earlier seasons, and Mme Eames, Mile Ravogli, MM. Lassalle andt 
P. H. Piangon, and many other Parisian favourites later. : • As;; 
time went on, the excellent custom obtained of giving 'each work 
in the language in which it was written, and among the distinguished 
German artists who were added to the company were; Frau Mi 
Ternina, Frau E. Schumann-Heink, Frau Lilli Lehmanrf and. many 
more. Since Harris’s death in 1896 the traditions started by him 
were on the whole well maintained, and as a sign of the difference, 
between the present and the former position of English composers* 
it may be mentioned that two operas by F. H. Cowen, ^gwa and 
Harold, and two by Stanford, The Veiled Prophet And Much Adoi 
about Nothings were produced. . To Signor Lagoy a manager of 
more enterprise than good fortune, belongs the credit of reviving 
Gluck’s Orfeo (with the masterly impersonation of the principal 
character by Mile Giulia Ravogli), and of bringing out Cavallena 
rusticana, Tschaikovsky’ s Eugen Onegin 1 and other works;: r ■ 

n If it be just to name one institution and one man as the creator; 
of such an atmosphere as allowed the genius of English composers 
to flourish, then that honour must be paid to the Crystal Palace: 
and August Marins, the conductor of its Saturday concerts* At 
first engaged as sub-conductor, under a t certain Schallehn ,- ? at the 
building which was the lasting result • of ‘ the Great Exhibition.' 6 
1851, he became director of the music in 1855; so for the better 

part of half a Century his rnfluenGe was exerted^ on-behalf of ithe 

best music of all schools; and? especially in favour of anything .of 
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English growth. Through evil report and good report he supported 
his convictions, aiidfor many years he introduced one English 
composer aftet another to a? fame which they would: have found it 
hard to gain without his help and that of l Sir George Grove*' his 
loyal supporter. In 1862, when Arthur Sullivan had just returned 
from his studies in Leipzig, his Tempest music was produced at the; 
Crystal Palace* and it is beyond question that it was this success 
ana that of the succeeding, works from the ..same hand which first 
showed Englishmen that music worth listening to might be pro- 
duced by an English hand. Sullivan reached the highest point of 
his . achievement in The Golden Legend (1886), his most important 
contribution to the music of the renaissance. An important part 
of I the Crystal Palace music was that the concerts did not follow, 
but led, popular taste; the works of Schubert, Schumann and 
many other great masters were given constantly, and the whole 
repertory of classical music was gone through, so that a constant 
attendant at these concerts would have become acquainted with 
the whole range of the best class of music. From 1859 onwards 
the classical chamber-music could be heard at the Popular Concerts 
started by Arthur Chappell, and for many years tneir repertory 
was not less catholic than that of the Crystal Palace undertaking; 
that in later times the habit increased to a lamentable extent of 
choosing only the “ favourite ” (ke. hackneyed) works of the great 
masters does not lessen the educational value of the older concerts. 
The lovers of the newer developments of music were always more 
fully satisfied at the concerts of the Musical Union, a body founded 
by John Ella in 1844,; which lasted until 1880. From 1879 onwards 
the visits* of Hans Richter, the conductor, were a feature of the 
musical season, and the importance of his work, not only in spread? 
ing a love of Wagner’s music, but in regard to every other branch 
of the best orchestral music, cannot be exaggerated. Like the 
popular concerts, the Richter concerts somewhat fell away in 
later years from their original purpose, and their managers were 
led by the popularity of certain pieces to give too little variety. 
The importance, of Richter's work was in bringing forward the finest 
English music in the years when the masters of the renaissance 
were young and untried. Here were to be heard the orchestral 
works of Sir Hubert Parry, Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, Sir A. 
Campbell Mackenzie and Dr F. H. Cowen; and the names of these, 
composers were thus brought into notice much more effectually 
than could have been the case in other surroundings. Meanwhile 
outside London the work of the renaissance was being carried on, 
notably at Cambridge, where by the amalgamation of various 
smaller societies with the University Musical Society, Stanford 
created in 1875 a splendid institution which did much to foster a 
love of the best music for many years ; and at Oxford, where private 
meetings in the rooms of Hubert Parry brought about the institu-, 
tion of the Musical Club, which has borne fruit in many ways, 
though only in the direction of chamber-music* The Bach Choir, 
founded by Mr Arthur Duke Coleridge in 1875, and conducted for 
the first ten years of its existence by Mr Otto Goldschmidt and 
subsequently by Professor Stanford* Worked on purely uncommercial 
lines ever since its foundation, and besides many important works 
of Bach, it brought forward most important compositions by 
Englishmen, and had a prominent share in the work of the renais- 
sance. Parry’s earlier compositions had a certain austerity in 
them which, while it commanded the homage of the cultivated few, 
prevented their obtaining wide popularity; and it was not until 
the date of his choral setting: of Milton’s Ode at a Solemn Musick 
that he found his true vein. In this and its many successors, 

E reduced at the autumn festivals, / though very rarely given > in 
ondon, there was a nobility of utterance, a sublimity of concep- 
tion, a mastery of resource, that far surpass anything accomplished 
in England since the days of Purcell ; wnile his “ Symphonic Varia- 
tions ’’ foit orchestra, and at least two of his symphonies, exhibit 
his command of the modern modifications of classical forms in 
great perfection. Like Parry, Stanford first caught the ear of the 
pitblic at large with a choral work, the stirring ballad-setting of 
Tennyson’s Revenge ; and in all his earlier and later works alike* 
which include compositions in every form, he shows himself a 
supreme master of effect ; in dramatic; or lyrical handling of voices* 
in; /orchestral and chamber-music, his sense of beauty is unfailing, 
and while his ideas have real distinction, his treatment of them is 
nearly always the chief interest of his works. The work of the 
ihusical renaissance has been more beneficially fostered by these 
two. masters than by any other individuals, through the medium 
Of the Royal College of Music. : In 187,6 the National Training 
School of Music was opened I with Sullivan as principal; he was 
succeeded by Sir John Stainer, in 1881 , and the circumstance that 
such artists as Mr Eugen d’ Albert and Mr Frederic Cliffe received 
there the foundation of their musical education is the only important 
fact connected with the institution; which in 1882 was; succeeded 
by the Royal College of Music, under the directorship of Sir George 
GroVe* ana with Parry and Stanford as professors of composition. 
In 1894- Parry succeeded to the directorship* and before and' after 
this date work of the best educational kind was done in, all branches 
Of the art, but most of all in the important branch of composition. 
Mackenzie’s place among' the masters of the renaissance is assured 
by his romantic* compositions for orchestra— such as La Belle dame 
sansmerciand the two “ Scottish Rhapsodies ” ; some of his choral 


works, such as the oratorios, show some tendency to fall back into 
the conventionalities from which* the renaissance movement was an 
effort to escape; but in The Cottar's Saturday, Night ; The Story of 
Sayid ; Vent, Creator, Spiritus, and many Other things, not except- 
ing the opera Colomba or the witty “ Britannia ” overture, he shows 
no lack of spontaneity or power. As principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music (he succeeded Macfarren in 1888) he revived the former 
glories of the school, and the excellent plan by which it and the Royal 
College unite their forces in the examinations of the Associated 
Board is largely due to his initiative. The opera just mentioned 
was the first of the modern series of English operas brought out 
from 1883 onwards by the Carl Rosa company during its tenure 
of Drury Lane Theatre : at the time it seemed as though English 
opera had a chance of getting permanently established, but the, 
enterprise, being a purely private and individual one, failed to have 
a lasting effect upon the art of the country, and after the production 
of two operas by Mackenzie, two by Arthur Goring Thomas, one 
by F. Corder, two by Cowen and one by Stanford, the artistic 
work of the company grew gradually less and less important. In 
spite of the strong influence of French ideals and methods, the music 
of Arthur Goring Thomas was remarkable for -individuality and 
charm; in any other country his beautiful opera Esmeralda would 
have formed part of the regular repertory ; and his orchestral 
suites, cantatas and a multitude of graceful and original songs, 
remain as evidence that if his career had been prolonged, the art 
of England might have been enriched by some masterpiece it would 
not willingly have let die. After a youth of extraordinary pren 
cocity, and a number of variously successful attempts in the, more 
ambitious and more serious branches of tjhe art, Cowen found his 
chief success in the treatment of fanciful or fairy subjects, whether 
in cantatas or orchestral works; here he is without a rival, and his 
ideas are uniformly graceful, excellently treated and wonderfully 
effective. His second tenure of the post of conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society showed him to be a highly accomplished conductor. 

In regard to English opera two more undertakings deserve to be 
recorded. In 1891 the Royal English Opera House was opened 
with Sullivan’s Ivanhoe , a work written especially for the occasion* 
the absence of anything like a repertory, and the retention of this 
one work in the bills for a period far longer than its attractions 
could warrant, brought the, inevitable result, and shortly after the 
production of a charming French ; comic opera the theatre was 
turned into the Palace Music Hall. The charming and thoroughly 
characteristic Shamus O'Brien of Stanford was successfully pro- 
duced in 1896 at the Opera Comique theatre. This work brought 
into public prominence the conductor Mr Henry J. Wood (bp 1870), 
who exercised a powerful influence on the art of the country by 
means of his orchestra, which was constantly to be heard at the 
Queen’s Hall, and which attained, by continual performance 
together, a degree of perfection before unknown in England. It 
achieved an important work in bringing music within the reach of 
all classes at the Promenade Concerts given through each summer, 
as well as by means of the Symphony Concerts at other seasons. 

The movement thus started by Mr Wood increased and spread 
remarkably in later years. His training of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra was characterized by a thoroughness and severity pre- 
viously unknown in English orchestras. This was partly made 
possible by the admirable business organization which fostered 
the movement in its earlier years; so, many concerts were guaranteed 
that it was possible to give the players engagements which included 
a large amount of rehearsing. The result was soon apparent, not 
only in the raising of the standard of orchestral {Maying,, but also 
in the higher and more intelligent standard of criticism to which 
performances were subjected both by experts and by the general 
public. The public taste in London for symphonic music grew so 
rapidly as to encourage the establishment of other bodies of players, , 
until in 1910 there were five first-class professional orchestras 
giving concerts regularly in London — the Philharmonic Society, 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, the London Symphony Orchestra 
(described by Dr Hans Richter as “the finest orchestra in the 
world ’’), the New Symphony Orchestra under Mr Lanaon Ronald 
(b, 1873), a composer and conductor of striking ability, and Mr 
Thomas Beechanrs Orchestra. Mr Beecham, who had come rapidly 
to the front as a musical enthusiast and Conductor, paid special 
attention to the work of British composers, Manchester,, Birming- 
ham* Liverpool ; and Edinburgh, had their own orchestras; and it 
might be said that the whole of the United Kingdom was now 
permeated with a taste for and a knowledge of orchestral music. 
The effect of this development has influenced the whole of the musical 
life of England. The symphony and the symphonic poem have 
taken the place so long held by the oratorio in popular Vtaste; and 
English composers of any merit or ability find it possible to get 
a hearing for orchestral work which at the end of the 19th century 
would have had to remain unperformed and unheard. The result 
has ! been the rapid development of a school of English orchestral: 
composers — a school of considerable achievement and still greater 
promise. ; ; ■■ 

The new school of English writers contains many names of 
skilled composers. Sir EdWard Elgar established his reputation 
by his vigorous Caractacus and the grandiose imaginings of his 
Dieam of Gerontius, as by orchestral and chamber compositions q£ 
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decided merit and individuality, and by being the composer of a 
symphony; which attained greater and wider fame thananysiugilar 
work' isiiice the symphonies of Tschaikovsky. Mr Edward Gefffian 
(b. 1 86?), won great success as a writer of incidental music for plays, 
and in various lighter forms of music, for which his great skill in 
orchestration and his knowledge of effect stand hinjn in good stead. 
The quality of Mr Frederic Cliff e’s orchestral: works is extremely 
high. Dr Arthur Somervell (b. 1863), who succeeded Stainer as 
musical adviser to the Board of Education, first c$me into promi- 
nence as a composer of a number of charming songs, notably a 
fine song-cycle from Tennyson’s Maud, but his Mass and various 
orchestral works and cantatas arid pianoforte pieces show his 
cdrispicuous ability in other forms! Various compositions written 
by Mr > Hamish MacCunn (b, 1868), while still a student at the 
Royal -College of Music, were received with, acclamation; but his 
later work was not of equal value, though his operasJeanie 
Deans and Diarmid were successful. Mr Granville Bantock 
(bi t868), an ardent ^supporter bf the most advanced music, has 
written many fine things for orchestra, and Mr William Wallace 
(p. 1861), in various orchestral pieces played at the Crystal .Palace 
and elsewhere, and in such things as his “ Freeboqter ” songs, > has 
sliown strong individuality and imagination. Mr Arthur Hintort 
(bJ ; 1869) has produced things of fanciful beauty and qhaitii Origi- 
nality. Miss Ethel M. Smyth, whose Mass was given at the Royal 
Albert Hall in most favourable conditions, had hef opera Fantasio ^ 
produced at Weimar and Carlsrqhe, and Der Wald at Coyent 
Garden. Miss Maud Valerie White’s graceful and expressive songs 
brought her compositions into wide popularity ; I and Mmb Liza 
Lehmann made a new reputation by her cycles of songs after 
her retirement from the profession of a singer. The first part of 
Mr Coleridge-Taylor’s (b. 1875) Hiawatha scenes was performed 
while he was still a student at the Royal College, and so great was 
its popularity that the third part of the trilogy 7 was commissioned 
for 1 performance by the Royal Choral Society. Mr Cyril Scott is- 
a composer who aims high, though with a somewhat strained 
originality. Dr H. Walford Dayies (b. 1869) and W. Y, ffiirlstone 
(1876-1906) excel in the serious kind of chamber-music and use the 
classic forms with notable skill ; and Mr R. Vaughan Williams, ift 
his songs and other works, has shown perhaps the most conspicuous 
talent among all of, the younger school. j : ' , , v . ; ?>, 

English executive musicians have never suffered from foreign 
competition in the same degree as English composers, and tne 
success of such singers as Miss Anna Williams, Miss Macintyre, ’ 
Miss Marie Brema, Miss Clara Butt, Miss Agnes N icholls , Messrs 
Santley, Edward Lloyd, Ben Davies, Plunket Greene and Ff rangcon : 
Pay%; or pf such pianists as Miss Fanny Dayies and Mr Leonard 
Borwick, is but a continuance of the tradition of British excellence. 

The scientific study of the music of the past has | more dnd more 
decidedly taken its place as a branch of musical education ; the 
learned writings of W. S. Rockstrq ( 1 823-1 895) ,j many of them 
made public first in the Encyclopaedia Britannica . and Grove’s. 
Dictionary of Music, made the subject clear to many who had been 
groping in the dark before; and the actual performance of v bld 
music has been undertaken not only by the Bacn Choir, but by the 
Magpie Madrigal Society under Mr Lionel Benson’s able direction.- 
In vocal and instrumental music alike the musical side of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1885 did excellent work jin its historical 
Cohorts; and in that branch of archaeology which is concerned 
with the structure and restoration of old musiial instruments, 
important work has been done by Mr A. • J. Hipkins (1826-1903 ; 
SO lqng connected with the firm of Broad wPQd),the Rev. F, W. } 
Galpin. Arnold Dolmetsch and others. The formation of the 
Folk-SpngSociety in 1899 drew attention to the j importance and 
extent 1 of English traditional music, and did much to popularize 
it. 'with singers of the present day. , , ; i - 

n EfiRLiOGRAPHY.-r Among encyclopaedic dictionaries of music 
Sir George Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians (1878- 
i88p; new ed. by J. A. Fuller Maitland, 1904-1968), takes the first 
place amortg publications in English, while Robert Eit tier’s (d, 1905) 
monumental Qmllenlexikon (1900-1904), in German, is an authority 
of the first rank. Among > other modern works of yalue on various 
accounts may be mentioned F. J. Fetis’s BiograpHie universelle des 
tniisicienS' (2nd ed., 1860-1865; supplement by Aj Pougin, ^878); 
G. ! Schilling’s Encyklopadie der gesamntten musikdlischen WUsenM 
schaft (i 835-1838); Mendel and Reissmann’s Musikalisches ; Com 
versationsdexikon (2nd ed., 1 883).; H. Riemann’s Musik 4 exikcn\ 
(5th ed., 1990; also an Eng. traps., with additions, by J. S, Shed- 
lobk) ; the American Cyclopaedia of Music and Musicians (1 $89- 
1891); and the Oxford History of Music (1901-1905). The literature 
of music generally is enormous, but the following selected list of 
works on various aspects may be useful s 
4 esthetics , Theory , &c.—H, Ehrlich, Die Musik-AesfiTetik in ■ Hirer 
EHtmckelung von Kant bis quf die Gegenwdri (Leipzig, 1882) ; E. 
HaHslick, 'T/jg Beautiful in Music (London, 1891) ; R. Wallaschek, 
Aksthetik der Tonkunst (Stuttgart, 1886) ; R. Pohl, Die Hohenzuge 
der : piusikalischen Entwickelung (Leipzig, 1 888) ; _A. Schnez, Die 
Geheimnisse der Tonkunst (Stuttgart, 1891) ; J. A. Zahm, Sound and 
(©hiea gbj 1892); C. BellaiqUe, Psythologie musicale{'Pkns r 
W i lPmSl Philosophy of^MiiHt (v6h xL of ithe English and 1 
Foreign Philosophical Library, 1895); M. Seybel, Schopenhauers 


Metaphysik der Musik, (L$mzig, T895) i^L^xd^H^hMosophie et 
\musique <38916), ;,.Sir CriH,M*t?wryy : .Tbe 
of Music (Eonddn,^ 1897) , Hi Kiemann, Praludien und Studien; 
(Frankfort, 1896) ; Geschichte der Mmiktheone ini jX^XX%. jahr* 

; hundert' (Leipzig, 1 898) ; Systematised Modulatianslehre (Hamburg, 
1887) ; J, :C. Lobe, Lchrbuch der musikdlischen fco^psitfon 
1884) ; A. B. Marx, Die JLehre von; der musikalisch'en i $ompps$iafi\ 
(Leipzig, 1887, 1890); M. L. jC, Cherubini, Theories des Kontra- 
punktes und der Fuge (Cologne, 1896) ; Sir J. F. Bridge and T 
Sawyer, A Course of Harmony (London, 1899); E, Trout, Counter- 
point (London, 189O) ; Double Cdiinterpoint and* ^(liittdoh, 

1893) ; Musical Forin (London, 1893) > Applied Forms (London; 
1895) ; B. Widmann, Die strengen ■ ffirnten- .^r^iMmikyAivkipzigti 

1882) ; S. Jadassohn, - Die ; For men in den ; Werken> : der if onkunst 
(Leipzig, 1885) ; M. Steinitzer, JPsychologische Wirkuhgen, der tiiusik- 
alischen Formen (Munich, 1885) ; J. Combkrieti 1 , ; TM(kidau :; irh^iivid ’ 
dans la composition moderne d'apres la doctrine antique ( ra ris , 

1897) v Pvi Goetschius,' Homo phonic Forms of Musical, Cofnposition 
(New York, J898) ; William Wallace,, The Threshold, of Music (1.907), , 

English Music.— W. Nagel, Geschichte der Musik in England 
(Strassburg, 1894) ; H. Davey, History df Eri'giisU Music (London, 
1895) ; F: JC ©fewest, The Story of British Music (London, * 1896) ; 
;S. Vautyn, L' Evolution de la musique.cn Angleterre (Brussels, 1990)4 
Ernest Walker, English Music (1907). ' ; , ;f ’, 

America --ty. S. B,. Mathews, A Hundred Years of Music in 
A wmra (Chicago, 1889);; L. C. Elson, The National Music cif' 
America and its Sources (Boston, I900) ; T. Baker, tfber die Musik ^ 
der nor d^amerikanischen Wilden (Leipzig, 1882). ■ ; ,i : : 

i France,— H. Laroix, La Musique frqn$aise (Paris, 189J) ; N* 

: Schietterer, Studien zur Geschichte der franzosischen Musik. (Berlin, 
1884-1885) ; T. Galino, La Musique frahgaise au moyen dge (Leipzig; 

1890) ; A. Cognard, De la Musique en France depuis Rameau (Paris, 

1891) ; G. Servieres, La' Musique frangaiSe moderne (Paris, 1897).: • 

• Germany. Baeumker, Geschichte der Tonkunst in Deutschland 
\ bis,' zur Reformation (Freiburg, 1881) ; 0 * Ebben, Der volkstWmiicHe 
Deutsche Mdnhergesang (Tubingen, 1887) ; L. Meinardus , Die deutsche 
ToUkunst; A. Sbubies, HistOire de la musique allemande (Paris, 1896)/ 

; H fialy ^r-O. Ghilesotti, I nostri maestri del passato :(Milan, 1,882) ;r 
;V. Lee, II S.ettpcento in Italia (Milan, 1881); G, Masutto, / Maestri 
di musica italmni del secolo (Venice, 1882), ’ 

! KuSsid.—JN. ' SOiibies, ' Histoire de la musique eh Eussie (Paris, 

1898) . :■ ■' : ■ ■ .• -.,i -.'-V: k V 

Scandinavian A>< Gronvoed, Norske Musikere (Christiania, i 

1883) ; ©. Valentin, Studien iiber die , schwedischen Volksmelodien * 

(Leipzig, 1885). . ’ , ' ' ' 

Spain.—]. F. Riano, Notes on Early Spanish Music (London; 
:1887V; J. Tort y Daniel , Noticia musical del u Lied y} 6 Canqo bata* 
lana (Barcelona, 1892) ; A. Soubies, Hist, de la mUs. en Espagne 

i (1899V :■ ■ - , ; 

Switzerland— A. Niggli, La Musique aans la Suisse allemande 
(1900); F. Held, La Musique dans la Suisse' iomande (1900) j ; A! ! 
Soiibies,ffi5^. dela mus.dans laSuisse (i 899)> :■ ;f -, f ; 

Church Music. — F. L. Humphreys, The Evolution of Church) 
Music .(New York, 1898) ; E. L. Taunton, History of Church Music 
(London, 1887) J A. Morschp Der italienische Kirchengesang bis\ 
Palestrina (Berlin, 1887) ; G* Masutto, Della Musica sacra in Italia, \ 
(Venice,* : 1 889) ; G. Felix , -Palestrina et la musique sacree, : (Bruges,- 

1895) ; # R» v. Liliencron, Liturgisch-musikalische Geschichte , der, 

evangelischen Gottesdienste (Schleswig, 1 893) .. • ,u 

Instruments (see also the separate articles on each).— L.' Arrigpni, 
Organografia ossia descrizione degli instrument! musicali antichi 
(Milan, ,1881V? F. Boudoin, La Musique historique (Paris, 1886) ; 
A. Jacquot, Etude de Vart instrumental. Dictionmire des instru-, 

; ments de musique; (Paris, 1886) ; H. Boddington,. Catalogue of Musical 
Instruments .illustrative of the History of the Pianoforte (Manchester: 
X888) ; M. E. Brovin, Musical Instruments and their. Homes (Newi 
s York, 1 1888) ; At J> , Hipkins^ Musical Instruments: Historic, Rare \ 

: and r Unique . -(Edinburgh, 1 888) ; , W. Lynd,: Account of Ancient 
i Musical Instruments and their, ■, Development (London, 1897),; ; J* 
i Weiss, : Die musikdlischen Ihstrumente. in den heiUgen Bchriften des 
\ Alton Testaments (Graz., ; 1895) ; >E. Travers, Les instruments. d$\ 
musique au mWvsikcle (Paris, > 1882.) ; E. A. v. Hasselt, L } Anatomic 
des instruments de musique (Brussels, 1899); JE. W. Verney, Siamese. 
Musical Instruments (London, 1 888:) y C. JR. Day, Music land Musical] 
Instruments \of Southern, India (London, 1891V; EL G^ Brintomi 
i Native American Stringed Musical v Instruments T1897) <} LvRuehl-i 
mann, Die Geschichte der Bogeninstrumente , (Brunswipk, 1882) T 
F. di Caffarelli, Gli Strumenti ad arco e la, musica da camera (Milan, 

1894) ? Kathleen Schlesinger, Instruments of the Orchestra ii^wT 
Conducting. — ?W . 1 R. Wagner, On Conducting > (London,; ? - 1887S? 

M . Kufferath, VArt de dinger - Torchestre r (Parish 1891) ; F. Woin< 
gartner, U her das Dirigiren \ (Berlin, 1896V;? .. : 1 ^ 

Biography —Y . Hueffet, The Great Musicians: (London,. 1881-! 

1884) ? F. Clement, Les Grands musicieps (Parish Ji 882) ; ©. .E^Boutne,; 
The Great Composers (London, 1887); >G. T. F erris, Great Musical 

] Composers; 9 irC. H. H. Parry > Studies, of Great Composemd LondoU*; 

; 1887) ; : A.i, Ai Ernouf, Compositeurs embres iP&m* xA88) ; F, J. 
j BennasshDesplantes* Les Musiciefts ■ celebres ; ; (Limoge^, ? i889) ; 

« A. Haunedruche* Les Musiciens et compositeurs franqais (Paris, 

1896) V i Score of Ftimoiis Ge^ Ybrk, 
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1891) ; L. T. Mortis, Famous Musical Composers (London, 1891) ;• 
H; 'de Br6mont, The World of Music (London, 189 2) ; J. K. Paine; 
Farnous Composers and their Works (Boston, 1892-1893) ; E. Polko, 
Meister der Tonkufist (Wiesbaden, 1897) ; R. F. Sharp, Makers of 
Music (London, 1 898) ; L. Nobl, Mosaik Denksteine aus dem Leben 
beriihmter Tonkiinstler (Leipzig; 1899) ; T. Baker, A Biographical 
Dittionafy df Musicians (New York, 1900) ; M. Charles, Zeitgenbs ~ 
sische Tondichter (Leipzig, 1888) ; A. Julliert, Musiciens d'aujourd'hui 
(Baris, 1892); 

MUSI C AL- BOX, an instrument for producing by mechanical 
means tunes or, pieces of music. The modern musical-box is 
an elaboration of the elegant toy musical snuff-box in vogue 
during the 18th century. The notes or musical sounds are pro- 
duced by the vibration of steel teeth or springs cut in a comb or 
flat plate of steel, reinforced by the harmonics generated in the 
solid steel back of the comb. The teeth are graduated in length 
from end to end of. the comb or plate, the longer teeth giving the 
deepejrnotes; and the individual teeth are accurately attuned, 
where? necessary, by filing or loading with lead. Each tone and 
semitone in the scale is represented by three or four separate 
teeth in the comb, to permit of successive repetitions of the same 
note whqn required by the music. The teeth are acted upon and 
musical vibrations produced by the revolution of a brass cylinder 
studded with projecting pins, which, as they move round, raise 
and release the proper teeth at due intervals according to the 
nature pf the music. A single revolution of the cylinder com- 
pletes the performance of each of the several pieces of music for 
which the apparatus is set, but upon the same cylinder there may 
be inserted pins for performing as many as thirty-six separate 
airs. This is • accomplished by making both the points of the 
teeth and the projecting pins which raise them very fine, so that 
a, very small change in the position of the cylinder is sufficient 
to bring an entirely distinct set of pins in contact with the teeth. 
In, the more elaborate musical-boxes the cylinders are removable, 
and may be replaced by others containing distinct sets of music. 
In these also there are combinations of bell, drum, cymbal and 
triangle effects, &c. The revolving motion of the cylinder is 
effected by a spring and clook> work which on some modern instru- 
ments will .work continuously for an hour and a half without 
winding, and the rate of revolution is regulated by. a fly regulator. 
The headquarters of the musical-box trade is Geneva, where the 
manufacture gives employment to thousands of persons. 

The musical-box is a type of numerous instruments for producing 
musical effects by mechanical means, in all of which a revolving 
cylinder or barrel studded with pins is the governing feature. The 
position of the pins on the barrel is determined by two considera- 
tions: those of pitch and of time Or rhythm. The degrees of 
pitch or semitones of the scales are in the direction of the length 
of the cylinder, while those of time, or the beats in the bars, are in 
the path of the revolution of the cylinder. The action of the pins 
is practically the same for all barrel instruments; each pin serves to 
raise some part of the mechanism for one note at the exact moment 
and for the exact duration of time required by the music to be 
played, after which, passing along with the revolution of the 
cylinder, it ceases to act. The principle of the barrel operating 
by friction; by percussion or by wind on reeds, pipes or strings 
governs carillons or musical bells, barrel organs, mechanical flutes, 
Celestial Voices, harmoniphones, violin-pianos and the orchestrions 
and polyphons in which a combination of all Orchestral effects 1 is 
attempted. In the case of wind instruments, such as flutes, 
trumpets; oboes, clarinets, imitated in the more complex orches- 
trions; the pins raise levers which open the valves admitting air, 
compressed by mechanical bellows, to various kinds of flue-pipes, 
and to others fitted with beating and free reeds. The sticks used 
for striking bells, drums, cymbals and triangles are set in motion 
in a similar manner. A fine set of full-page drawings, published at 
Frankfort in 1615, 1 makes the whole working of the pinned barrel 
quite Clear, and establishes the exact relation of the pins to the 
muSic produced by the barrel so unmistakably that some bars of 
the piece off music set on the cylinder can be made out. The 
prototype of the 19th-century musical-box is to be found in the 
Netherlands where during the 15th century the dukes of Burgundy 
encouraged the invention : Of ingenious mechanical musical 
curiosities such as “ organs which played of themselves,” musical 
snuff-boxes, singing birds, Curious clocks, &c. A principle of more 
recent introduction than the studded cylinder consists of sheets 
of 1 < perforated paper or card, somewhat similar to the Jacquard 
apparatus for weaving; The perforations correspond in position 
and length to the pitch and duration of the note they represent, 

( PSee $. d& Cd.us r Le$ forces mouvantes ; and article Barrel Organ. 


and as the web or long sheet of - paper passes ; over the ; instrument 
the perforated holes are brought in proper position : and sequence 
under the influence of the suction or pressure of lair from a bellows; 
and thereby the notes are either directly acted on, as in the case df 
reed instruments, or the opening and closing f of valves set in- motion 
: levers or liberate springs which govern special notes. The United* 
States are the original home of the instruments controlled by 
perforated paper known as orgiiinettesy organinas, melodeons, &c* 
All these instruments are being gradually replaced in- popular 
favour by the piano-players and the gramophone. > : (K. S.) • ; 

MUSICAL NOlTATIONj a pictorial method of representing 
sounds to the ear through the medium of the eye. It isprqbable 
that the earliest attempts at notation were made by the Hindus 
and Chinese, from whom the legacy was transferred to Greece; 
The exact nature of the Greek notation is a subject of dispute, 
different ; explanations assigning 1680, 1620, 990, or 138! signals 
to their alphabetical method of delineation. To Boethius we 
owe the certainty that the Greek notation was not adopted by 
the Latins, although it is not certain whether he was the ffrst 
to apply , the fifteen letters of . the Roman alphabet to the scale 
of sounds included within the two octaves; or whether he was 
only the first to make record of that application; The reduction 
of the scale to the octave is ascribed to St Gregory, as also the- 
naming of the seven notes, but it is not safq to assume that suc^l 
an ascription is accurate or final. Indications of a. scheme of* 
notation based, not on the alphabet, but , on the use of dashes;’ 
hooks, curves, dots and strokes are found to exist as early as 
the 6th century, while specimens in illustration of this different 
method do not appear until the 8th. The Origin of these signs, 
known as neumes (vfeu/xara, or nods), is the full stop ( punctus );' 
the, comma (virga), and the mound or undulating line {clivus)', 
the first indicating a short sound, the second a long sound, and 
the third a group of two notes. The musical intervals were, 
suggested by the distance of these signals from the words of the 
text. The variety of neumes employed at different times, and 
the fluctuations due to handwriting, have made them extremely 
difficult to decipher. In the 10th century a marked advance 
is shown by the use of a red line traced horizontally above the 
! text^to give the singer a fixed note (F = fa), thus helping him to 
. approximate the intervals. To this was added a second line in 
yellow (for C = ut), and finally a staff arose from the further 
addition of two black lines over’ these. The difficulty of the 
subject is complicated for the student by the fact that : an 
incredible variety of notations coexisted at one period, all more 
or less representing attempts in the direction .of the modern 
system. A variety of experiments resulted in the assignment 
of the four-lined staff to sacred music and of the five-lined staff 
to secular music. The yellow and; red colours were replaced 
by the use of the letters F and C (fa and ut) on the lines. This 
use of letters to indicate clef is forestalled in a manuscript of 
1 Guido of Arezzo’s Micrologus, dating from the, 12th century,, in 
which is the famous hymn to St John, printed with neuipes on 
a staff of three lines (see, Guido of. Arezzo). The use of letters 
for indicating clefs has survived to the present day, our clef 
signatures being modified forms of the letters C, F and G, which 
have passed through a multitude of shapes. .Before the 12th 
century there is no trace of a measured , notation (i.e, ■ of a 
numerical time division separating the component parts of a 
piece of music); It is at the time of Franco of Cologne 2 that 
measured music takes its rise, together with the, black notation 
in place of neumes, which, disappeared altogether by the end of 
the 14th century. Writing four hundred years after St Gregory, 
Cottonius . complains bitterly of the defects in the system, of 
neumes : “ The same marks which Master Trudo sang as 
thirds, were sung as fourths by Master Albinus; while Master 
Salomo asserts that fifths are the notes meant; 1 so at last there 
were as many methods of singing as teachers of the art;” Pos- 
sibly the reckless multiplication of lines in the staff may , hRv e 
contributed to the obscurity of which Cottonius complains. 
In the black notation; which led to the modern system; 1 , the 
square note with R tail (*1) iS' the long sound ; the squRre hptq 

2 The principles of Franco are found in the treatises, pf WRffqr 
Odington, a monk of Evesham who became archbishop of Canterbury 

in 1228;,. ,w (rf ' -l .T; 
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without a tail (•) is the brev’ey&nA the lozenge shape ff) is, the 
[setmbrgWi In a later development there! were added the double 
/^ "•J and the minum ($. The 'breve, according to Franco of 
Cologne', was the unit of measure, The development of a fixed 
time division Was further continued by Philippe de Vitry. It 
his been noted with well-founded astonishment that at this time 
the double time (i.e. two to the bar) was unknown, in spite of 
this being the time used in marching and also illustrated in the 
process of breathing. Triple time (i.e, three to the bar) was 
regarded as the most perfect because it was indivisible. It was 
as if there lay some mysterious enchantment in a number that 
could not be divided into equal portions without the fraction. 
^Triple time, ” says Jean de Muris, is called perfect, according \ 
t& Franco] a man of much ; skill in his art, because it hath its name ! 
from the Blessed Trinity which is pure and true perfection.” 
Vitry/ championed the rights of imperfect time and invented 
Signs to distinguish the two. * The perfect ciijtie Q represented 
the perfect or triple time; the: half - circle C the imperfect or 
double^time. ; This Cl has survived in modern notation to ; 
Indicate four-time, Which is twice : double-timei; when crossed (f 
it means; double-time. The method of dividing into perfect 
and imperfect was described as prolation* The addition of a 
point : to the circle or semi-circle (© <5 ) indicated major pro- 
latidn; l its - absence, minor prolation. The | substitution of 
white lori black; notation began ‘with the first year of the 14th 
century and 1 was fully established in the 15th Century. 1 
1 It has alreddy been shown how the earlier form Of alphabetical 
notation was gradually superseded by one based on the -attempt 
to represent the relative height and depth of Sounds pictorially. 
The alphabetical nomenclature, however, became inextricably 
associated with the' pictorial system. The two conceptions 
reinforced each Other; and from the hexaChordal scale, endowed 
with 1 the sblmization Of ut, re, mi, fa, sol; jfri^which was a 
device for identifying notes ’ by their l names ' when talked of, 
rather .than by their positions when seen on a page Of music — 
arose the use of what are now known* as accidentals. Of these 
it may here be said that the j flat originated from the necessity 
of sinking the B of the scale in order to form a hexachord on 
the note F in such a way as to cause the semitone to fall in the 
right place-^which in the case of all hexachbrds was between 
the third and fourth notes. This softened Bi was written in a 
rounded form thus: b (rotundum) , while the original B remained 
square thus: (3 (qUadrum) . The original conception of the sharp , 
was toi cross or lattice the square B, by which ft was shown that 
It was neither to be softened nor to remain unchanged. The 
flat, which originated in the 10th century, appears to have been 
of far earlier date than the sharp, the invention of which has 
been ascribed to Josquin Des - Pres ( 1450-1 5 2I1) . The B-sharp 
was) called B cancellatum, the cross; being formed thus The 
u$e of key signatures constructed out of these feigns of sharp and 
flat 5 Was of comparatively late introduction. 1 The key signature 
states at the beginning of a piece of music th;e sharps and fiats 
which it contains within the .scale' in which It is written. It is a 
device to avoid repeating the sign of sharp and flat With every 
fresh occasion of their occurring. The exact distinction between 
what Were accidental sharps 1 or flats, and what were sharps or 
flats in the key, was still undetermined in the time of Handel, 
Who Wrote the Suite in E containing the “ Harmonious Black- 
smith ” With three sharps instead of four. The double W (some- 
times written h or fi) and the double^ sharp X (sometimes 
written ^, '^ or rjij: ) are conventions of a niuch later, date, 
CMled into existence by the demands of modern music, while 
the sign df natural (q) is the outcome of the briginal B quadra- 
tion or square B fa - 

The systems khbwh as Tdnic Sol; Fa' and the Galin-Paris- 
"Cheve methods do not bdong to the subject of notation, as they 
are ingehibus mechanical substitutes for the experimentally devel- 
oped systems analysed above. The basis of these substitutes 
ife the 1 reference of all notes tb key relationship and not to pitch. 

'AUtHbRifias.-— E. David and M. Lussy, Bikioire de la flotation 
HniMcUfo* (Paris, 1 882J; H. ’ Riernann^ Notenschrift imd : Notendfuck 
FwlAbdy Williams \yThe Story\ of Notation (1903J; Robert 


Eitner, BiUiqgraphie der musik, Sammelwerke , des 16. und 17, Jqhr- 
hmderts (Berlin, 1877) ; Friedrich Chry sander, “ Abriss ! emei 
Geschichte deSMusikdrucks vOm 15.-19, J ahrh. , ” AUgemhirie ntiiML 
aliscke Zeitung (Leipzig/; i 879, Nos. > ri-i6); W. H. James W&ale, 
A Descriptive > Catalogue of Rare Manuscripts and Drifted . Works, 
chiefly Liturgical , (Historical -Music .Loan Exhibition, Albei-t r HalJ, 
London, Tanuary-October, 1885) ; (London, i 886) ; W. Barclay 
Squire, “ Notes on Early Music Printing, M in the Zeitschrift bibtip- 
graphica , p. EX-.-, S. 99--I22 (London, 1896) ; Grove’s Diet, df^MusU. 

MUSIC HAULS. The variety- theatre ” or mufeic-^hall ^ 
of to-day developed out of the “ saloon theatres ” which existed 
in London about 1 830-1840; they owed their form and existence 
to the restrictive action of the “ patent ” theatres at that time. 
These theatres had the exclusive right of representing what was 
broadly called the “ legitimate drama/ ’‘ which ranged from 
Shakespeare to Monk Lewis, and from Sheridan and Goldsmith 
to Kotzebue and Alderman Birch of Cornhill, citizen and poet, 
and the founder of the turtle-soup trade. The patent hous-Cs 
defended their rights when they were attacked by the “ minor? 5 
and “ saloon ” theatres, but they often acted in the ^spirit of 
the dog in : the manger.- While they pursued -up to. - fine and 
even imprisonment the poachers on their dramatic preserves, 
they too often neglected the “ legitimate drama ? ; for ... the 
supposed meretricious attractions offered by ; their illegitimate 
competitors. The British theatre gravitated naturally to the 
inn or tavern. The tavern was the source of life and heat, and 
warmed all social gatherings. The inn galleries offered rather 
rough stages, before the Shakespeare and Alleyn playhouses 
were built.- The inni yards were often made as comfortable as 
possible for the “ groundlings ” by layers of straw, but the tavern 
character of the auditorium was never: concealed. Excisable 
liquor was always obtainable, and the superior members of ; the 
audience, who chose :to pay for, seats at the side of the stage or 
platform (like the “ avant-scene 55 boxes at a Parisian theatre), 
were allowed to smoke Raleigh’s Virginian weed, then a novel 
luxury. This was, of course, the first gerin of a “ smoking- 
• theatre*”. , .• • •• • • J /. .. • • .. : • • -a 

While the drama progressed as a recognized public entertain- 
ment in England, and was provided with its own -buildings In the 
town, or certain booths at the /fairs, the Crown exercised ' its 
patronage in favour of certain individuals, giving them power 
to set up playhouses at any time in any parts of London and 
Westminster. The first and most important grant was made by 
Charles II. to his “• trusty and well-beloved. ” ; Thomas Killigrew 
“ and Sir William Davenant.” This was a personal grant, not 
connected with any particular sites or buildings, and is known 
in theatrical history as the “ Killigrew and Daveneint patent.” 
Killigrew was the author of several unsuccessful plays, and Sir 
William Davenant, said to be an illegitimate^ child; jof William 
Shakespeare, was a stage manager of! great daring and genius. 
Charles II. had strong theatrical leanings, and had helped to 
arrange the court ballets at Versailles for: Louis XIV.; The 
Killigrew and Davenant patent in course of time descended, 
after a fashion, to the Theatres Royal, Covent ; Garden and Drury 
Lane, and was and still is the chief/; legal : authority governing 
these theatres. The “ minor ’ • and outlying playhouses -were 
carried on under the Music and Dancing Act of Geotge IX.y and 
the annual licences were granted by the local magistrates^ ^ 

The theatre proper having, emancipated itself: from; the Inn qr 
tavern, it was how the turn of the inn or tavern to develop, into 
an independent place of amusement, and to lay the: foundation 
of that enormous middle-class and lower middle-class institution 
of interest which we agree to term* the music hall . Tt-rose from 
the most modest, humble and obscure beginning-— from the 
public-house bar-parlour, and its weekly “ sing-songs, ” chiefly 
supported by voluntary talent from the “ harmonic meetings ” 
of the long-room ” upstairs/generally used as a Foresters’ or 
Masonic club-room, where one or two professional/singers were 
engaged and. a regular chairman was appointed, id . the i“; assem- 
bly-room ” entertainments at certain hotels,: where private balls 
and school festivals formed part of an irregular series.; The 
district “ tea-garden, 5 ’ which was then* an agreeable feature-of 
suburban life— the suburbs being next door to the city and the 
country next door to the suburbsTr- was > the; first to; show; dracmatic 
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inhibition, and to erect in some portion of its liinitejd but leafy 
grounds a lath-and-plaster , stage' large enough fot about ; eight 
people to move upon without incurring the danger pf falling 
off into the adjoining, fish pond and fountain . '■’■A few classical 
statues in plaster, always slightly mutilated, gave an educational 
tone to the place, and with a few coloured oil-lamps hung amongst • 
the bushes the proprietor felt he had gone as near the “ Royal 
Vauxhall Gardens ” as possible for the small charge of a sixpenny 
refreshment ticket* There were degrees of quality; of course, 
amongst these places; which answered to the German beer- 
gardens, though with inferior music. The Beulah Spa at ; 
Norwood, the White Conduit House at Pentonvifle, the York- 
shire Stingo in the Marylebone Road, the Monster at Pimlico, 
the St Helena at Rotherhithe, the Globe at Mile End, the Red I 
Cow at Dalston, the tiighbury Barn at Highbury, the Manor 
House at Mare Street, Hackney, the Rosemary Branch at 
Hoxton, and other rus-in-urbe retreats, were up to the level of 
their time, if rarely beyond it. • 

The suspended animation of the law— the one Georgian act, 
which was mainly passed to check the singing of Jacobite songs 
in the tap-rooms and tea-gardens of the little London of 1730, 
when; the whole population of the United Kingdom was only 
about six millions^-encouraged the growth eventually, of a 
mumber of “ saloon theatres ” in various London districts, 
which were allowed under the head of “Music and Dancing” ■ 
tQrgoi as far on the light dramatic road as the patent theatres : 
thought proper to permit. The 25 Geo. II. c. 36, which in later 
days; was still the only act under which the music halls off forty I 
millions and more of people were licensed, was always liberally 
interpreted, as long as it kept clear of politics. 

, The “ saloon theatres,” always being taverns or attached to 
taverns, created a public who liked to mix its dramatic amuse- 
ments with smoking and light refreshments. The principal 
“ saloons ” were the Effingham in the Whitechapel Road, the 
Bower in the Lower Marsh, Lambeth, the Albert at .Islington, 
the Britannia at Hoxton, the Grecian in the City Road, the 
Union in Shoreditch, the Stingo at Paddington and several 
Others of less importance. All these places had good com- 
panies, especially in the winter, and many of them nourished, 
leading actors of exceptional merit. The dramas were chiefly 
rough adaptations from the . contemporary French stage, 
occasionally flying as high as Alexandre Dumas the elder and 
Victor Hugo. Actors of real tragic power lived, worked and 
died in this confined area* Some went to America; and acquired 
fame and fortune; and among others, Frederick Robson, who 
'was trained at the Grecian, first when it was the leading 
salbon, theatre and afterwards when it became the leading music 
hall (a distinction with little difference), fought his way to the. 

• front after the abolition of the “ patent rights ” and was accepted 
as^ the greatest tragi-comic actor of his time. The Grecian 
Saloon theatre, better known perhaps, with its pleasure, garden 
or yard, as the Eagle Tavern, City Road, which formed the 
material of one of Charles Dickens’s Sketches by Boz , was a place 
lpanaged with much taste, enterprise and discretion by its pro- 
> prietdr, Mr Rouse. It was the “ saloon ” where the one and only 
attempt, with limited means, was ever made to import almost 
all the original repertory of the Opera Comique in Paris, with the 
result that many musical works were presented to a sixpenny 
audience that had never been heard before nor since in England. 
Auber, Herold, Adolphe Adam, Boieldieu, Gretry, Donizetti, 

1 Bellini, Rossini and a host of others gave some sort of advanced 
musical education, through the Grecian, to a rather depressing 
part of London, long before board schools were established. 
The saloon theatres rarely offended the patent houses; and when 
they did the law was soon put in motion to show that Shake- 
speare could not be represented with impunity* The Union 
Saloon in Shoreditch, then under the direction of Mr Samuel 
Lane, who afterwards, with his wife, Mrs Sara Lane, at the 
Britannia Saloon, became the leading local theatrical manager 
' of his day, was tempted in 1834 to give a performance of Othello. 
It was “ raided ” by the then rather “ new police;” and all the 
actors; servants, audience, directors and musicians were taken 
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into custody and marched off to Worship Street police station, 
confined f dr the remainder of the nighty and fined and warned 
in the morning. The same and only, law still exists for those 
who are helping to keep a “ disorderly house,” but there are. no 
holders of exclusive dramatic patent rights to set it ; in motion. 
The abolition of this privileged monopoly was effected about this 
time by a combination of distinguished literary men and drama- 
tists, who were convinced, from observation and experience, that 
the patent theatres had failed to nurse the higher drama, while 
interfering with the beneficial freedom of public amusements. 

The effect of Covent Garden and Drury Lane on the art of 
acting had resulted chiefly in limiting the market for theatrical 
employment, with a consequent all-round reduction of salaries. 
They kept the Lyceum Theatre (or English Opera-House) for 
years in the position of a music hall, giving sometimes two 
performances a night, like a “ gaff ” in the New Cut or White- 
chapel. They had not destroyed the “ star ” system, arid 
Edmund Kean and the boy Betty; — the “ Infant Roscius 
were able . to command sensational rewards. In the, end Charles 
Dickens, Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd 
and others got the patents abolished, and the first step towards 
free trade in the drama was secured. • - 

The effect of this change was to draw attention to the “ saloon 
theatres,” where, during the performances smoking; drinking, 
and even eating were allowed in the auditorium. An act was 
soon passed j known as the Theatres Act (1843), appointing a 
censor of stage-plays, and placing the London theatres under 
the control of a Crown officer, changing with ministries. This 
was the lord chamberlain for the time being. The lord chamber- 
lain of this period drew a hard-and-fast line between theatres 
under his control, where no smoking and drinking were allowed 
“ in front,” and theatres or halls where the old habits and customs 
of the audience were not to be interfered with. These latter 
were to go under the, jurisdiction of the local magistrate^, 
or other licensing authorities, under the 25 Geo. II. c. 36— the 
Music and Dancing Act— and so far a divorce was decreed 
between the taverns and the playhouses. The lord chamberlain 
eventually made certain concessions. Refreshment bars were 
allowed , at > the lord chamberlain’s theatres in unobstrusive 
positions., victualled under a special act of William IV., and 
private smoking-rooms were allowed at most theatres on appli- 
cation. All: this implied that stage plays were to be kept free 
from open smoking and drinking, and miscellaneous entertain- 
ments were to enjoy their old social freedom. The positiori was 
accepted by those u “ saloon theatres ’’ which were not tempted 
to become lord chamberlain houses, and the others, with many 
additions, started the first music halls. 

Amongst the first of these halls, and certainly the very first 
as far as intelligent management was concerned, was the Can- 
terbury in, the Lower Marsh, Lambeth, which was next door 
to the old Bower Saloon, then transformed into a “ minor 
theatre.” The Canterbury sprang from the usual tavern 
germ, its creator being Mr Charles Morton, who honourably 
earned the name of the “ doyen of the music halls.” It justified 
its title by cultivating the best class of music, and exposed, the 
prejudice and unfairness of Planche’s sarcasm in a Haymarket 
burlesque— “ most music hall— most melancholy.” , Mr Charles 
Morton added pictorial art to his other attractions* and obtained 
the support of Punch, which stamped the Canterbury as the 
“ Royal Academy over The water.” At this time by a mere 
accident. Gounod’s great opera of Faust, through defective inter- 
national registration, fell into the public domain in England and 
became common property* The Canterbury, not daring 
to present it with scenery, costumes and action* for fear of the 
Stage-play Act, gave what was called “ An Operatic Selection,” 
the singers standing in plain dresses in a row, like pupils at a 
school examination or a chorus in an oratorio at Exeter Hall. 
The music was well rendered by a thoroughly competent com- 
pany, night after night, for a long period^ so that by the time 
the opera attracted the tardy attention of the two principal 
opera managers at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket 
and Co vent Garden Theatre, the tunes most popular were being 
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Whittled by the man in the btreet,” the “ boy an the gutter / - 
and the tradesman waiting at the door fob orders. ■ 
i-With the ‘ r Ganteorburyr> Hall, and its brother the Oxford 
in - Oxford Street— a converted inn and coaching yardH-built 
and managed on the same lines by Mr Cha rles Morton; the' 
music halls were well started. They had imitators in every 
direetion-^some large, some small, and some with architectural 
pretensions, but all anxious to attract the public by cheap 
prices and physical comforts not attainable at any of the 
regular theatres. 

With the growth and improvement of these “ Halls,;’ the few 
old cellar “singing-rooms” gradually disappeared, Evans’s 
in Covent , Carden was the last to go. Rhodes’s, or the 
Cyder Cellars " in Maiden Lane, at the bad: of the Adelphi 
Theatre; the Coal Hole, in the Strand, wjiich- now forms 
the site of Terry’s Theatre;- the Doctor Jc hnson, in Fleet 
Street (oddly enough, within the precincts of the City of London) 
disappeared one by one, and with them the compound material 
for Thackeray’s picture of “ The Cave of Harmony.” This 
“Cave,” like Dickens’s “Old Curiosity Shop,” was drawn 
from the features of many places. To do the “ cellars ” a little 
justice, they represented the manners of a past; tinie^heavy 
suppers and heavy drinks, and the fpedorri of their scrips and 
recitations was partly due to the fact that :he audience and 
the actors were always composed of men. Thackeray clung 
to Evans’s to the last. It was his nightly “ chapel of 
ease ” to the adjoining Garrick Club. In its bid age it became 
decent, and ladies were admitted to a private gallery, behind 
screens and a convent grille, Before its deaf §®i^its revival 
in another form as a sporting club, it admitted ladies both on 
and off the stagehand became an ordinary nrnsic hall. 

The rise and progress of the London mus e halls naturally 
excited a good deal of attention and jealousy on the part of 
the regular theatres, and this was increased when the first 
Great Variety Theatre was opened : : in Leicester Square. 
The building was the finest example of Moorish architec- 
ture on a large scale ever erected in England. U It was burnt 
down in the ’ eighties, and the present theatre was built in I 
its place. Originally it was “ The Panopticon,” a palace of 
“recreative science,” started under the mqst distinguished 
direction ; on the old polytechnic institution lines, and with 
ample capital. It was a commercial failure, and after i being 
tried as an f American Circus,” it was turned into a great 
variety theatre, the greatest; of its kind -in Europe, under the 
name of the Alhambra Palace. Its founder was. Mr E.T. Smith, 
the ) energetic theatrical manager, and its developer was Mr 
Frederick. Strange, Who came full of spirit imd money from 
the Crystal Palace. He produced in 1865 an ambitious ballet—' 
the ; Dagger Ballet from Auber’s Enfant proaigue , which had : 
been seen at Drury Lane Theatre in 1851, translated as “ Azael.”* 

The ; Alhambra was prosecuted in ; the superior courts for ! 
infringing! the , Stage-play Act — the .6 & 7 Viet. c. ;U8> ? The 
case is in the law reports — W igan v. Strange ; the ostensible, 
plaintiffs being the ■ well-known actors and managers Horace 
Wigan and Benjamin Webster, supported by J. B .1 Buckstone, r 
and many other theatrical managers; A lbng trial before 
eminent judges, with eminent counsel on both, sides, produced 
a decision which was not very satisfactory, , and far ; from : final. , 
It held that, as' far as ; the entertainment m nt> according to 
the evidence tendered, it was not a ballet representing any 
distinct story or coherent; action, but it ; mu :ht have been a 
“ divertissement ’ ’—a term suggested in the course . of the 
trial. A short time after this a pantomime scene was pro- 
duced at the : same theatre, ; called Where's the Police? 
which had a clown, a pantaloon, a columbine' and a harlequin, 
with other familiar characters, a mob,; a street and : even the 
traditional red-hot poker. This inspired proceedings by the 
same,! plaintiffs before a police magistrate at Marlborough Street, 
who inflicted the full penal tiesrrn£20 a performance for 12 
performances, and costs. An. ^appeal was made to ; the West- 
minster quarter sessions, , supported; by Serjeant Ballantine 
and. Opposed by Mr Hardinge Giff ard (af tprw ards Lord Chan- 


cellor Halbbury), and the - conviction was confirmed. Being/ 
heard at quarter sessions, there is no record in the law reports, i i 
These and other prosecutions; suggested the institution oft 
a parliamentary inquiry, and a House of Commons select 
committee 1 was appointed in 1866, at the instigation of: the 
music halls and variety theatres. The committee devoted^ 
much time to the inquiry, and -r examined many witnesses-^- 
amoiigst the :rest Lord Sydney, the lord ' chamberlain, who 
had no personal objection to undertake the control of these 
comparatively young places of amusement and recreation.' 
Much of the > evidence was directed against ;fhe. Stage-play Act, 
as the difficulty appeared to be to define what was not a. stager 
play. Lord. Denman, Mr Justice Byles, and other-eminent 
judges - seemed to think that any song, action or recitation? 
that excited- the emotions might be pinned as a stagetplay, 
and that the old definition— “ the representation of any action, 
by a person (or. persons) acting, and not iri the form of narration ” 
— could be supported in the then state of; the law in any of 
the higher courts. The variety theatres on. this occasion were 
encouraged by what had just occurred at the time in France,, 
Napoleon III., acting under the ^ivice of M.; Michel Chevalier,; 
passed a decree; known as La Liberty d,es tMdtr.es y which, 
fixed the Status df the Parisian and other music halls. Operettas; 
ballets of action, ; ballets,; vaudevilles, pantomimes and .all .light 
pieces were allowed, and the managers were no longer legally 
confined to songs and acrobatic performances. The : report 
of i the select committee of 1866, ; signed by the chairman, Mr, 
(afterwards Viscount) Goschen, was in favour of granting: the 
variety theatres and music halls the privileges they asked for, 
which were those enjoyed in France and other countries. , 1 • , 

Parliamentary interference and the introduction of several 
private bills in the House of Commons, which came to nothing* 
checked, if they did not altogether , stop, the prosecutions. The 
variety theatres; advanced in every direction in number and iflirv t 
portance. Ballets grew insplendour and coherency. The lighting 
and ventilation, the i comfort and decoration of the various 
“ palaces ” ; (as 1 many of them were now called) improved* 
and the -public, as usual, ■ were the gainers, Population.: ( in-, 
creased,, and the ; six. millions of 1 730 became forty millions, 
and more. The same and only act (25 Geo. Ili c. 36), adequate 
or inadequate, still remained. London is defined > as 1 , the 
. ; “ administrative county of London,” and its area— the 
20-miles radius — ris mapped Out. The \ , Metropolitan Board 
of Works retired or ; was discharged, and the London: County 
Council was created and has taken its place. The London 
County Council, with extended , power over - structures and 
f structural alterations, acquired . the licensing of 5 variety*, theatres 
and music; halls from the local magistrates; • . (the Middlesex, 

| Surrey, •; Tower v Hamlets and other magistrates) within’ 
the administrative, county of London. The C. examine 

and enforce their powers. They have been advised, that 
they can separate a music from a dancing licence if they- like,; 
j and , that wh pn \ they grant the ’ united licence >f the dancing 
; rqeansu the dancing of paid performers on a stage,; and: -not the 
i dancing of the audience on a platform or floor, as at, the short- 
lived but elegant Cremorne Gardens, or an. old-time “ Casino.” 
They! are; also sadvjsed that they can withhold licences, unless 
| the (applicants agree not to apply for a drink licence to the local; 

• magistrates ■ sitting in brewster sessions, who still, retain their, 
control lover the * liquor , trader Theatre licences are often; withr; 
held unless a similar promise is, made-rrrthe drink authority in. 
this case being the Excise, empowered by the Act of William IV, 
(5 & 6 Will. IV. c, 39, s. 7). , 

The spread of so-called “ sketches a. kind of* condensed 
drama or farce — in the variety theatres, and the action of the; 
London County Council in trying to check the extension of 
refreshment licences to these establishments, with other grounds 
of discdntjCUt on the part of managers (individuals or “ limited 
companies, , led, tq the appointment of a second select copir 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1892 and the production 
of another blue-book*. The same ground was gpnecover, and 
the ; objections raised a ; licensing authority 
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which is 'elected by public votes, only exists for tbre'es years 
before another election is due, and can give no guarantee for I 
the continuity of its judgments, i The consensus of opinion 
(as in 1 866) was in favour of a - state official, responsible , to 
parliament^-like the Home Office or the Board of Trade — the 
preference being given * to the lord chamberlain and his staff, 
who know much about : theatres ; and theatrical business. The 
chairman of the committee was the Hon. David Plunkett (after- 
wards Lord Rathmore), and the report in spirit was the same 
as the one of 1866. Three forms of ■ licence were suggested : 
one/for theatres proper, one f6r music halls, and one for concert 
rooms. ' ■' iv >,.<• : • •• 

Though the rise and progress of the" music hall and variety s 
theatre interest is one of the most * extraordinary facts of the 
last' half of the 19th century, the business has little or no 
corporate organization) and there is nothing like a complete 
registration of the various properties throughout the United 
Kingdom. In London the “ London Entertainments Pro- 
tection Association,”:) which has the command of a weekly 
paper called the Music Hall and Theatre Review, looks after 
its 'interests. Iff London alo§e over five millions Sterling of 
capital is said to be invested in these enterprises, employing 
80,000 persons of all grades, and entertaining during the year 
about 25,000,000 people. The annual applications for music 
licences in London alone are over 300. (J. Hd.) 

MUSK (Med. Lat. muscus, late Gr. poaxos, possibly Pers. 
mushh, from Sansk. mushkay the scrotum), the name originally 
given to a perfume obtained from the strong-smelling substance 
secreted in a gland by the musk-deer (q.v.)\ and hence applied 
to other animals, and also to plants, possessing a similar odour. 
The variety which appears in commerce is a secretion of the 
musk-deer; but the odour is also emitted by the musk-ox and 
musk-rat of India and Europe, by the musk-duck ( Biziura 
Mata) of West Australia, the musk-shrew, the musk-beetle 
(Calichromd moschata), the alligator of Central America, and by 
several other animals. In the vegetable kingdom it is present 
in the common musk ( Mimulus moschatus), the musk- wood 
of the Oulanas and West Indies ( Guarea 1 spp.), and in the seeds 
oi Hibiscus Abeltnoschus (musk -seeds). To obtain the perfume 
from: the musk-deer the animal is killed and the gland com- 
pletely removed, and dried, either in the sun, on a hot stone, 
or by immersion in hot oil. It appears in commerce as “musk 
in po'd,” i.6. the glands are entire, or as “ musk in grain,” in 
which the perfume has been extracted from its receptacle. 
Three kinds are recognized: (1) Tong-king, Chinese or Tibetan, 
imported from China, the most valued; (2) Assam or Nepal, 
less' valuable; and (3) Karbardin or Russian (Siberian), imported 
from 1 Central Asia by way of Russia, the least valuable and 
hardly admitting of adulteration. The Tong-king musk is 
exported iri small; gaudily decorated caddies with tin or lead 
linings, wherein the perfume is sealed down; it is now usually 
transmitted direct by parcel post to the merchant. 

' Good musk is of a dark purplish colour, dry) smooth and 
unctuous to the touch, and bitter in taste. It dissolves in boiling 
water to the extent of about one-half; alcohol takes Up one-third 
of the substance, and ether and chloroform dissolve still less. 

A grain of musk will distinctly scent millions of cubic feet of 
air without any appreciable loss of weight, and its scent is not 
only more >' penetrating but more persistent than i that of any 
other known substance. In addition to its odoriferous' principle, 
it contains ammonia , cholest erin , fatty matter, a bitter resinous 
substance, and other animal principles. As a material in 
perfumery it is of the first importance, its powerful' and eriduring 
Odour giving strength and permanency to the vegetable essences, 
SO that it -is an ingredient itt many compounded perfumes . 

Artificial musk is a synthetic product, having a similar odour to 
natural musk. , It was obtained by Baur in 1888 by condensing- 
toluene; with isobutyl bromide in the presence of aluminium chloride, 
and nitrating the product, ft is a syrntrinitro-^-butyl toluene. 
Many similar preparations have been made, and it appears that the 
odour depends upon the symmetry of it he three nitro groups. 

' MUSK-DEER' (Moschus moschiferus) , an aberrant member 
of the deer family constituting the sub-family Cerridae Moschinae 


f (see Deer) , r r Both sexes' are devoid of antler appendage; 
but in this the musk-deer agrees j with brie /genus of true- deer 
(Hydrelaphus ) , and as in i the : latter, the upper , canine teeth / of 
the males are long and sabre-like, projecting below the. chin, 
With the ends turned somewhat backwards. ; < In: size the smuskt r 
deer , is rather less; than the European roe^deer, beirig . about 
20 in. high at the shoulder. 5 Its limbs, especially the, hinder: • 
pair, are long; and the feet remarkable for the great develop* ; 
ment of the lateral pair of hoofs and for the if reedom of motion^ 
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they all present, which must be of assistance to the animal 
'in steadying it in its agile bounds among the crags of its native 
haunts. The ears are large, and the tail rudimentary. The 
hair covering the body is long, coarse, and of a - peculiarly 
brittle and pith-.like character, breaking easily ; it is generally 
of . a greyish-brown colour, sometimes inclined to yeUowishrred,: 
and often variegated with lighter patches. The musk-deer ; 
inhabits the forest • districts in the: Himalaya as far west as 
Gilgit, always, however, at great elevations— being rarely 
found in summer below 8000 ft. above the sea-level) and ranging 
as high as the limits of the thickets of birch, rhododendron 
and juniper, among which it mostly conceals itself in the day-v 
time. The range extends into Tibet, Siberia and north- , 
western China; but the musk-deer of Kansu has Been separated 
as a distinct species, under the name of if. sifanicus. Musk-’ 
deer are hardy, solitary and retiring animals, chiefly nocturnal 
in habits, and almost always found alone, rarely ini pairs land 
never in herds. They are exceedingly active and surefooted,.’ 
having perhaps no equal in traversing rocks and: precipitous 
giound; and they feed on moss, grass, and leaves of the plants 
which 'grow on the mountains. ’ • • : 

Most mammals have certain portions of the skin specially 
modified and provided with glands secreting odorous and fatty' 
substances characteristic of the particular species. The special 
gland of the musk-deer, which has made the animal so well 
known, and has proved the cause of unremitting persecution 
to its possessor, is found in the male only, and is a sac: about- 
the size of a small orange, situated beneath the skin of the 
abdomen, the orifice being immediately in front of the preputial 
aperture. The secretion with which the sac is filled is dark 
brown or chocolate in colour, and When fresh of the consistence ’ 
of “moist gingerbread,^ but becoming dry: and granular aftetb 
keeping (see M : us&) ;*'• -The- • Kansu- 1 ; (M: ■ : 'Sifartieus) ' differs from 
the typical Species in having longer ears] 'which' are black on 
t he outer-- stirface; • • • • ; ? ■ ; : ; ' * : « - » * • ’• b • ■ * o ; > n > = - « > 

MUSKEGON,a city and the cdunty-seat of Muskegon 
county, Michigan; U.S.AV, on Muskegon lake, an expansion 
of Muskegon river near 'its mouth, about 4 m. from Lake 
Michigan and 5 38 m. N.W. of Grand Rapids. Pop; (1890),* 
22,702; (1900), 20,818, of whom 6236 were foreign-bofn^: 
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{*910 census^ 24,0612. It is served by th|e Grand" T^unk, 
r '* ‘ Hre^Marq^^'i-tlite' 1 ,Qr!and &af>ids; &: Indiana, "and the 
jGr^iid I^a^idfe, Grand 1 Ifavep & Muskegon ,(< lectric) railways, 
ana Sy sieamboatx lines, to* Chicago, Milwaukee and other lake 
ports. There 'are several summer resorts' in the vicinity. As 
the gifts of Charles H. Hackley (183 7-1905) , a rich lumberman, 
the city has am endowment fund to the public schools of about 
$2,000,000; a manual training school, which has an endowment 
of $600,000, and is one of the few endowed public schools in 
the United States; a public library with h: 1 endowment Of 
$*75,900; a , public hospital with a. $66.0,900 endowment; and 
a pppr fund endowment of, $300,000. ? In Hackley Park there 
are statues of Lincoln and Fatragut; and at The Hackley School 
there is a statue of McKinley; 5 * all three are by C. H. Niehau5. 
The municipality owns and opefatesits; water- wbrks. Muskegon 
lake is 3 5 . m, long, and i| m. wide, ; with 1 a, depth of 30 to 40 fiV, 
and is ice-free throughout the year. The channel from Muskegon 
lake to Lake Michigan has been improved to a depth of 20 ft. 
'and a width of 300 ft. by the : , Federal government since 1 867. 
From Muskegon are shipped large quantitiesjof lumber, and 
market-garden 1 produce, besides the numerous . -t manufactures 
of the city. The total value Of all factory; products in 1904 
was $6,319,441 (39-6 % ( ! more’ than in ,490b) J-ofi which more 
than one-sixth was, . the value of lumber. A trading post was 
established here in 1 8 1 2 , but a permanent j settlement was 
not established until 1834; : Muskegon was laid out as J a town 
in , . 1.849, incorporated as a village in 186 1 , and Chartered . as a 
city in 1869. The napie is probably derived from a Chippewa 
word; maskeg or muskeg; meaning - grassy bog;?’ still 1 used in 
that sense in north-western America; • ! 

MUSKET (Fr. mousquel, Ger. Muskete, &c.), the term generally 
applied to the firearm of the infantry soldier from about 1550 
; up i to and , even beyond the universal adoption of rifled t small 
arms' about 1850-1860. The word originally Signified a male 
sparrowhawk (Italian moschetto, derived perhaps ultimately 
from Latin musca, , a fly) and its application to tjhe weapon may 
be explained by the practice of riamihg firearms J after ( birds 
and beasts; (cf; falcon, , basilisk) . Strictly speaking, the word 
is inapplicable both to the early hand-guns and to the arquebuses 
and ;calivets that superseded the hand-guns. The “ musket ” 
proper, introduced into the Spanish army by the duke of Alva, 
was much heavier and more powerful than the arquebus. Its 
bullet retained sufficient striking energy to stop a horse at 500 
and 600 yards from the muzzle. A writer in *598 (quoted 
s.v. in th^ New English Dictionary) .go6s'fis0v.far> as -to say 
that “ One good musket may be accounted for two callivers.” 
Unlike . the: arquebus, it was fired from a rest, which the 
musketeer stuck iijtjp > t 3 ie ground 'iff ; front, of, him. But 
during the #th eentur^ the musket in use was 40 far improved 
that the "rest could be dispensed with (see Gun). The musket 
was a matchlock, . weapons Wjth other forms of lock being 
distinguished as wtihel%||s, firelocks, snaphaWs, &c., and 
soldiers|^^^pularIy and fusiliers. : 

On the disuse, about 1690-1695, of this form of firing mechanism, 
the teTm “musket ” was, in France at least,* for 'a time discon- 
tinued in faVourof fusil,” or. flint-lock, which ] thenceforward 
reigned supreme up to the introduction of a , practicable per-: 
cussion lock; about 1830-1,840.; But the term “musket” 
survived the thing it originally represented, and' was currently 
used for the firelock (and afterwards for the percussion weapon) . 
To-day it is generically. used for military firearims anterior to 
the modern rifle. The Original meaning of the word musketry 
has reipained almost , unaltered since , 1600; it signifies ? the, fife of 
di^antry . smafi-arms ; (though for this «“ rifle fire ” , is , now a far 
1 ipore usual term), and in particular the art Of using them 
(see ( Infantry and Rifle)., Of the derivatives, the only one 
that is not self-explanatory is musketoon. This was a short , * 
large-bore musket 'somewhat of - the blunderbuss type, originally 
designed for .the ; use of cavalry, > but . afterwards, in the 18th 
ceptury, chiefly a domestic or eoachman’s; weapon, u ; 

•>(]. MUSKJUPGEAN STOCK, a North American India n stock. ; The 
n^me is /from that of the^ chief tribe , of the* (heel; confederacy, 
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the Muskogee. It includes the Greeks, Choctaws, Ghiekasaws, 
Seminoles s and other tribes. * Its territory Was ialknost the 
whole, state of Mississippi, western Tennessee, eastern Kentucky, 
Alabama, most of Georgia, and later nearly all Florida. ■ Musk- 
hogean traditions assign the west and north-west as the original 
hOme. of the stock.. Its history begins in 1527, on the first 
landing of the Spaniards on the ; Gulf Coast. ; The Muskhogean 
peoples were then Settled agriculturists with an elaborate social 
organization, and living in villages, many of which Were .fortified 
(see Indians :j North American ) . . . , . ; ? 

MUSKOGEE, a city and the county-seat of Muskogee county, 
Oklahoma, U.S.Av, about 3 m. W. by S. of the confiuence of the 
Verdigris, N^psho ,(or .Grand) and Arkansas |iVirs, and about 
130 m. E,NX* of Oklahoma City. Pop. 4 1906)7 '415 4; (1907), 
14,418, of wfidm4 2 98 were negroes and 332 Indiaiis 5 ; (1910), 25,278. 
It is served by the St Louis & San Francisco, the Midland 
Valley, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, afid Missouri, 
Oklahoma & Gulf railways. Fort Gibson (pop. in 4910, 1344), 
about 5 m. N.E, on the Neosho, near its i( 5 dnfl|iej|l with the 
Arkansas, is the head of steam-boat n^vig^tioh of the 
Arkansas; if is the site of a former government fort and of a 
national cemetery. Muskogee is the seat of Spaulding Institute 
(M.E. Church, South) and Nazareth Institute (Kpifiain Catholic), 
and at Bacone, about 2 m. north-east, is Indian University 
(Baptist, opened 4884). Muskogee is the commercial centre of 
an agricultural and stock-raising region, is surrounded by 
an oil and natural gas field of considerable extent producing 
a high grade of petroleum, apd has a large oil refinery, railway 
shops (of the Midland Valley and the Missouri, Oklahoma & 
Gulf railways), cotton gins, cotton compresses, and cotton-seed 
oil, and flour mills. The municipality owns and operates ,tjie 
water-works, the water supply being drawn from the hfeosho 
river. Muskogee was founded about 1870, and became ffie 
chief town of* the Creek Nation (Muskogee) and the metropolis 
%nd administrative centre of the former Indian Territory, 
being the headquarters of the Union Indian Agency to the 
Five Civflized Tribes, of the United States (Dawes) Commission 
to the Five Civilized Tribes, « and of a Federal land office , for 
the allotment of lands to The Creeks and Cherokees , . , and the 
seat of a F ederal Court. The city was chartered , in ,1898; . it^s 
area was enlarged in 1908, increasing its population. . 

MUSK-OX, also known as musk-bufialo, and , : Tnusk-sheep, 
an, , Arctic American ruminant of the family * Bovidae (q.v.) f 
now representing a genus and sub-family by itself./ Apparently 
the musk-ox ; (Ovibos moschatus) has little or no near relation- 
ship to either the oxen or The sheep ;; and it is not improbable 
tfiat its affinities are with the Asiatic takin ( Budorcas) and the 
extinct Enxppmn- Criotherium of The Pliocene of Samos.,? The 
musky odour from which the animal takes its name does not 
appear to be due to the secretion of any gland. 

In height a bull musk-ox stands about 5 ft. at the, shoulder. 
The head is large and broad. The . horns in old males have 
extremely broad bas.es, meeting in the middle line, and covering 
the brow and crown of the head. They are directed at first 
downwards ^y the side: of the face, and then rturu upwards 
and forwards, ending in the same plane as the eye. fihe basal 
half is dull white, oval in section and coarsely fibrous, fihe middle 
part smooth, shining and round, a^d the T Tip black. ; Ia females 
and young males the horns are smaller, and their bases separated 
by a space in the middle of the forehead. The ears are .small, 
erect, pointed, and nearly concealed in the hair. The space 
between the nostrils and the upper lip is coyered with Short 
close hair, as in sheep and goats, without any trhce of th6 bare 
muzzle of oxen. The greater; part of the animal is covered with 
long brown hair, thick, matted and curly oil the shoulders, 
so a:s to give the appearance of a hfimp, but elsewhere straight 
and hanging down-— that of the sides, , back and haunches 
reaching as far as the middle of the legs and entirely concealing 
the very ( short tail. There is also a thick woolly urider-fur, 
shed in summer, when the whole coat comes off in blanket-like 
masses; ' The hair on The lowef ,|aw, throat afid chest is Ipfig 
; and straight, and hanga down like a ; bear ci or dewlap,: ; thpugk 


there is no loose fold ) of skin in this situation. The limbs are j 
stout and) short, terminating in unsyirimetrical hoofs, the external 
being rounded* the internal pointed; ■ and the sole partially 
covered with hair. /I'f-.'C • 1 . .n 

Musk-oxen at the present day are confined to the most 
northern parts of North America, where they range over the 
rocky Barren Grounds between lat. 64° and the shores of the 
Arctic Sea. Its southern range is gradually contracting* and ; 
it appears that it is no longer met with west of the Mackenzie 
river, though formerly abundant as far as Eschscholtz Bay. 



.n The Musk-ox (Ovibos moschatus). 

Northwards and eastwards it extends through the Parry 
Islands and Grinnell Land to north Greenland, reaching on 
the west coast as far south as Melville Bay; and it also occurs 
ait Sabine Island on the east coast. The Greenland animal is 
a distinct race (O. m. wardi), distinguished by white hair on 
the forehand; and it is suggested that the one from Grinnell 
Land forms a third race. As' proved by the discovery of fossil 
remains, musk-oxen ranged during the Pleistocene period over 
northern Siberia and the plains of Germany and France, their 
bbnes occurring in river-deposits along with those of the rein- 
deer, mammoth, and Woolly rhinoceros. They have also been 
found in Pleistocene gravels in several parts of England, as 
Maidenhead, ' Bromley, Freshfield near Bath, Barnwood near 
Gloucester, and iri the brick-earth of the Thames valley at Crriy- 
ford, Kent; While their remains also occur in Arctic America. 

Musk-Oxefi are gregarious in habit, assembling in herds Of 
tWerity or thirty head, or sometiriies* eighty Or a hundred, in 
Wliich there are seldom more than two Or three fiill-grown 
males; : They run with - considerable speed; notwithstanding 
the, shortness of their legs. They feed 1 chiefly 1 oil grass, but 
also on moss, lichens and tender shoots of the Willow and pine. 
The female brings forth 1 one young in the end- of May or begin- 
riing of June, after a gestation Of nine months. The Swedish 
expedition to ; Greenland in 1899 found musk-oxen in herds 
6f ‘ vatying size-^-some contained only a few individuals, and 
■in one case there Were sixty-seven. The peculiar musky odour 
Was 1 perceived from a distance of a hundred yards; but accord- f 
irig to PrOfesspr NathotSt there was no musky taste or smell in 
1 the ‘flesh if the’ carcase we're; cleaned immediately the animals 
Were killed. 

Of late years musk-oxen haye been exhibited alive in f Europe; 
and two examples, one of which lived from 1899 till 1903, have 5 
been bfoiight to England. The somew'hat iriiperfect skull of ah; 
extinct species of musk-ox from the gravels of the Klondike h&sj 
enabled Mr W. H. Osgood to make an important addition! tqour 
knowledge of this remarkable? type of ruminant. The, skull, which; 
is probably that of a feniale, differs fromthe ordinary musk-ox by 
the' much smaller arid shOrterhorri-coreA which are Wirfeiy; separ-: 
ated in the middle line of the skull, 1 Where there is a grodve-like 
depression running the whole length of the forehead. The sockets I 
of; the eyesjare also much l$ss prominent, and- the whole fore-part ;of , 
t^e skull is proportionately longer. On account, of tfiese and other ' 
differences (for which the reader may refer to , the original paper, 
published in vol. Xlviii. of j the Collections ) 


I .its describer fefers the ‘Klondike skull to a new genus, with the 
| title \$y^bosJyrrelii, jthe specific , name beipg given in honoiir of its 
discoverer. This, however, is not all, for Mr Osgood points, out 
that a skull discovered many years ago in the vicinity of Fort 
Gibson; Oklahoma, and then named Ovibos or Bootheriuni cavifrons, 
evidently belongs to the same genus. That skull indicates a bull, 
and the: author suggests that it may possibly be the male of; Symbos 
tyrrelli, although the wide separation of the localities made him 
hesitate to accept this view. Perhaps it would have teen better 
had he done so, and taken the name Symbos cavifrons for the specie's. 
A third type of musk-ox skull is, however, known from North 
America, namely one from the celebrated Big-Bone Lick, Kentucky, 
on which the genus and species Bootherium bombiftons was estab- 
lished, which differs from all the others by its small size! convex 
forehead and rounded i horn-cores, the latter being very widely 
separated, and arising from the sides of, the skull. . This specimen 
has been regarded as, the female of Symbos cavifrons ; but this 
view, as pointed out by Mr Osgood, is almost certainly incorrect, 
and it represents an entirely distinct form. 

1 This, however, is not the whole of the past history of the musk- 
ox group; and in this connexion it may be mentioned that palaeonto- 
logical discoveries are gradually making it evident that the poverty 
of America in species of horned ruminants is to a great extent a 
feature of the present day, rind that in past times it possessed ( a 
considerable number of representatives of this group. One of the 
latest additions to the list is a large sheep-like animal from a cave 
in California* apparently representing a new generic type, which 
has been described by E. L. Furlong in the publications of the 
University of California, under the name of Preptoceras sihclairi . 
It is represented by a nearly complete skeleton, and has doubly- 
curved horns and sheep-like teeth' In comjnon with an allied 
ruminant, from the same district, previously described as Eucera - 
iherium , it. seems probable that Preptoceras is related on the one 
hand to the musk-ox, and on the other to the Asiatic takin, while 
it is also supposed to have affinities with the sheep. If these 
extinct forms really serve to connect the takin with the musk-ox, 
their systematic importance will be very great. F rom a geographical 
point of view nothing is more likely, for the takin forms a type 
confined to Eastern Asia (Tibet and Szechuen), and it would be 
reasonable to expect that, like so many other peculiar forms from 
the same region; they should have representatives on the American 
side of the Pacific. (R, L< *) 

MUSK-RAT, or Musquash, the name of a large North Ameri- 
can rat-like rodent mammal, technically known as Fiber zibe- 
thicus, and belonging to the mouse-tribe ( Muridae ). Aquatic 
in habits, this animal is related to the English water-rat and 
therefore included in the sub-family Microtinae (see Volk). It 
is, however, of larger size, the head and body being about 12 in. 



The Musk- rat ( Fiber zibethicus). 


'in length and the tail but little less. It is rather a heavily- 
built animal, with a broad head, no distinct neck, and short 
limbs, the eyes are small, and the ears project very little beyond 
The fur. The fore-limbs have four toes and a rudimentary 
thumb* all with claws; the hind limbs are larger, with five distinct 
toes, United by short webs at their bases. The tail is laterally 
compressed, nearly naked, and scaly. The hair iriuch resembles 
that of a beaver, but is shorter; it consists of a thick soft under- 
fur, interspersed With longer stiff, glistening hairs, which Overlie 
rind conceal the former, on the upper surface arid sides of the 




body;' i The general colour is dark umberdbfowh, ; almost black 
on the back arid grey below; The tail and naked parts 1 of the 
feet are black. The musky odour from which it derives its 
name is due to the secretion of a large gland situated in the 
inguinal region, and present in both sexes. ! 

The ordinary musk-rat is one of several species of a genus 
peculiar to America, where it is distributed in suitable localities 
in the northern part of the continent, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Rio Grande to the barren 
grounds bordering the Arctic seas. It lives dn the shores of 
lakes and rivers, swimming and diving with facility, feeding on 
the roots, stems and leaves of water-plants, or on fruits and 
vegetables which grow near the margin of the streams it inhabits. 
Musk-rats are most active at night, spending the greater part 
of the day concealed in their burrows in the bank, which consist 
cf a chamber with numerous passages, all of which open under 
the surface of the water; For winter quarters they build more 
, elaborate houses of conical or dome-like form, composed of 
sedges; grasses and similar materials plastered together with 
mud. As their fur is an important article of commerce, large 
numbers are annually killed, being either trapped or speared 
at the mouths of their holes. (See also Roden tia.) 

< MUSK-SHREW, a name for any species of the genus Crocidura 
of tho family Soricidae (see Insectivora). The term is generally 
used of the common grey musk-shrew (C. c lefulea) of India. 
Dr Dobson believed this to be a semi-domesticated variety of the 
> brown musk-shrew (C. murim), which he considered the original 
wild type. The head and body of a full-grown Specimen measure 
about 6 in.; the tail is rather more than half that length; and 
bluish-grey is the usual colbur of the fur, which is paler on the 
under surface. Dr Blanford states that the story of wine or beer 
becoming impregnated with a musky taint in consequence of 
this shrew passing over the bottles, is less credited in India 
than formerly owing to the discovery that liquors bottled in 
Europe and exported to India are not liable to be thus tainted. 

MUSLIM IBN AMJAJJAJ, the Imam, the author of one of 
the two books of Mahommedan tradition dalle d Sahik, “ sound;” | 
was born at Nishapur at some uncertain date after a.d. 815' and 
died there in 875. Like al-Bukhari (q.v:), of whom he was a 
close and faithful friend, he gave himself to the collecting, sifting 
and arranging of traditions, travelling for the purpose as far as 
Egypt. It is plain that his sympathies were wi :h the traditionalist , 
school or opposed to that which sought to build up the system 
of canon law on a speculative basis (see Mahommedan Law). ] 
But though he was a student and friend of Ahmad ibn fjanbal 
(q.v.) he did not go in traditionalism to the length of some, and 
he defended al-Bukhari when the latter was dri ven from Nishapur 
for refusing to admit that the utterance (laf. t) of the Koran by ■ 
man was as uncreated as the Koran itself j (see Mahommedan j 
, Religion; and Patton’s A hmad ibn Hanbal, 3 2 sqq.) . His great 
collection of traditions is second in popularity only to that of 
1 al-Bukhari, and is commonly regarded as jriiore accurate and j 
reliable in details, especially names. His Object was more to 
weed out illegitimate accretions ; than to furnish a traditional 
basis for a system of law. Therefore, thojugh he arranged his 
material according to such a system, he did not add guiding ! 
rubrics, and he regularly brought together in one place the 
different parallel versions of . the same tradition; His book is 
thus; historically more useful, but legally h ss suggestive. His 
biographers give almost no details as to his life, and its early ; 
part Was probably very obscure. One gives a list of as many 
as twenty works, but only; his Sanih seems to have reached us. 

See further, de Slane’s tra-nsl. of Ibn Khallikiin, iii. 348 sqq, and of 
; ,Ibn Rhaldun’s Prolegombnes, ii. 470, 475 ; Goldziher, Muhamfnedan - 
isc.he Studien, ii. 245 sqq;, 255 sqq. ; Brockejlman Geschichte der 
1. 760 seq. ; , Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, 
80, 147 seq. ; Dhahabi Tadhkira (edit, of Hyderabad), ii. 165 sqq. 

, , :■ '? ■ (D. B. Ma.) 

MUSLIN (through Fr. mousseline from It. mussolino, diminu- 
tive of Mussolo, i.e. the town Mosul in Kurdistan) a light cotton 
cloth said to have been first made, at Mosul, a city of Mesopo- 
tamia. Muslins have been largely made in various parts of ; 
‘thdia/ whence they were imported to England towards the end 


of the 17 th century; Some of -these Inidlnhi mu&Knl^ were veiy 
fine and costly 4 . Among the specialties are Arni muMki^n ade 
in the Madras presidency/ add • ; Dacca muslin, 1 made J at D riCca 
in Bengal. Muslins of many kMs now mado f in Europe 
and America; and the name is applied to both plain and Taney 
cloths, and to printed calicoes of light texture. Swiss ttiUslfoi 
is a light Variety; wov^ in stripes or figures; origihally ifiade 
in Switzerland. Book muslin * is made in Scotland from; very 
fine yarns. Mulls, jaconets, lenos; and other dlbths exported 
to the East and elsewhere ate sometimes described as muslins . 
Muslin is used for dresses, blinds, curtains; &e. 1 ' 

MUSONIUS RUFUS, a Roman philosopher of the ist century 
a.d., was born* iii Etruria about A:i>. ; 20^30. ^He fellnndeT 
the ban of Nero owing to his ethical teachings, and was /exiled 
to the island of Gyarus on a trumped-up charge of participation 
in Piso’s conspiracy. He returned under Galba; and wa$' the 
friend of VitelliuS and Vespasian. It wks he Mo ; dared to bring 
an accusation against P. ; EgnatiuS Oder (the Stoic philosopher 
whose evidence had condemned his patron and disciple Soraiius) 
and : who endeavoured to preach a dobtrihe Of ! pesiee arid good- 
will among the soldiers of yespasian when they were advancing 
upon Rome. So highly waa he Osteekhed imfoihe fhay^^p^an 
made an exception in his case when all other philosophers 1 Wbre 
expelled from the city. As to his death/ W6 know only that 
he was not living in the reign of Tbajrin; His philosophy, 
which is in most respects identical with that' of; his pupil; 
Epictetus, is marked by its strong practical tendency. Though 
he did not altogether neglect logic and physics, he maintained 
that virtue is the only real aim of meri. This virtue is riot a 
thing of precept arid theory but a practical, living reality. It 
is identical with philosophy in the true sense of the word, arid 
the truly good man is also the true philosopher. 

Suidas 'attributes numerous works to him, amongst others a 
number of letters to Apollonius 5 of Tyana. The letters are certainly' 
unauthentic; about the others there is no evidence, His views 
were collected by Claudius (or Valerius) Pollio, who wrote ’Atto- 
HvruxovebnaTa M ova&viov rod <f>L\oar6<j>ov, from which _ , Stobaeus 
obtained his information. ‘ See Ritter arid Preller §§ 477; 488, 489; 
Tacitus, Annals, xv. 71 and Histories, iii; 81; and compare articles 
Stoics and Epictetus. * •; i : 1 

MUSPRATT, JAMES (1793-1886), British chemical manu- 
facturer, Was born in Dublin on the 12th of August 1793; ;' At 
the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to a wholesale druggist, 
but his apprenticeship was terminated in 1810 by a quarrel 
with his master* and in 18x2 he went to Spain to take part in 
the Peninsular War. Lack of influence prevented him from 
getting a commission in the cavalry, but he followed the British 
army on foot far into; the interior, was laid up with fever at 
Madrid; arid, narrowly escaping capture by the French; succeeded 
in making his way to Lisbon. There he joined the navy; but 
after taking part iri : the blockade of Brest he was led to desert, 
through the harshness of the discipline, on the second of the two 
ships in which he served. Returning to Dublin about 7814, 
he began the manufacture of chemical products, such as hydro- 
chloric and acetic acids and tiirperitme, adding prussiate 61 
potash a few years later. )He also had, in view the manufacture 
of alkali from common salt by the, Leblanc process; but on the 
one hand he could not command the capital for the plant, and 
on the other saw that Dublin was not well situateddor |he experi- 
ment! In 1822 he went to Liverpool, which, was at once a gQQ<J 
port arid within easy reach of salt and coal, and tqqk a lease 6! 
an abandoned glass-works on the bank of the canal in Vauriiail 
Road., At first he confined himself to prussiate of potash, unth 
in 1823, when the tax on salt was reduced iroip; rss. .jtp 2^. a 
bushel, his profits enabled him to erect lead^chambers for making 
the sulphuric acid necessary for the Leblanc process. In 18^8 
he built works at St Helen^ arid in, 1830 at l^ewton; at the latter 
place he was long harassed by litigation on acepunt: of the 
dariiage done by the hydrochloric acid emitted fropi his, factory, 
and finally in 1859 he left it and started new works rit Widries 
and Flint. Iri 1 834-^3 5, iii conjunction ^iih Charje^’ TCennapt, 
he purchased sulphur mines ija Sicily, to prpyidf 
for his sulphuric acid; but on the imposition of the Neapolitan 
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government * of £t ; prohibitive duty pa sulphur Muspratt iqund 
a substitute, in iron pyrites, which was thus introduced as the 
yaw , material, for ; the manufacture J of ; sulphuric acid. /. He j was 
always anxious, to employ. -the best , scientific advice available 
and ; tQ. try > every novelty that promised ; advantage. He was 
a close friend of Liebig, whose mineral manures were compounded 
at; his works. He died at Seaforth Hall, near Liverpool* on the 
4th of May 1886. After his .retirement in. 1857 his business was 
continued in the hands of four of his ten children. 

His eldest son, James Sheridan Muspratt (182 1-1871), 
studied chemistry under Thomas, , Graham at • Glasgow and 
London and , under « Liebig at Giessen, and s in 7848 founded the 
Liyerppol College of Chemistry, an institution for training 
chemists, of . which . he also acted as director. From 1854 to 

1.860 he , was occupied in preparing a dictionary of Chemistry 

as applied and , relating to the Arts and Manufactures,, which 
was translated into .German and Russian, and he published a 
translation of Plattner ’& itreatise on the blow-pipe in 1845, and 
Outlines of Analysis . in. , y 849 . ; His original work included a 
research; on the, sulphites (1845), and the preparation of toluidine 
and nityo-aniline in, 1845-1846 with A. W. Hofmann. 

MySSCHENBROEK» PIETER VAN (1692-1761), Dutch 
natural, philosopher, : was born op the 14th of March 1692 at 
Leiden, . where his father . Johann Joosten : van Musschenbroek 
(*.660-1707) was a. maker pf physical apparatus. He studied 
at the university s of his native city, where he was a pupil and 
friend of W. J., s’G;. Gravesande. Graduating in 1715 with a 
dissertation, De aeris, praesentia in humor ibus animalium, Mus- 
schenbroek was appointed professor at Duisburg in 1719. In 
1723 he was promoted to the chair of natural philosophy and 
mathematics; at , Utrecht. In 1731 he declined an invitation 
to Copenhagen, and was promoted in consequence to the chair 
of astronomy at Utrecht in 1 73,2. The attempt pf George II. 

* of England in 1737 to. attract him to the newly-established 
university of Gottingen was also unsuccessful. At length, 
however, the ' claims of his 1 native city overcame his resolution 
to remain at Utrecht.,, and he accepted the mathematical chair 
at Leiden in 1739,. where, declining all offers from abroad, he 
remained till his death on the 9th of September 1761. 

I ' iHisi first, important production was EpiUme elementorum physico- 
mathematicorum, fi 2 xaoi Leiden, 1726)— a work which was after- 
wards gradually altered as it passed through several editions, and 
which appeared at length (posthumously, ed. by Johann Lulofs, 
Pile of his colleagues as Leiden)* in 1 762 , under the title of Introduciio 
ad philosophiam naiuralem. The Physicae experimentales et geo- 
ntetricae dissertationes (1729) threw new light on magnetism, capillary 
attraction, and the cohesion of bodies. A Latin edition with notes 
(1731) of the Italian work Saggi di naturali esperienze fatte nell- 
I'A ccademia del ! Cimeiito contained among many other investigations 
a description of a ‘new instrument, the pyrometer, which Musschen- 
broek had invented, and ;of several experiments which he had made 
on the expansion of bodies by heat. Musschenbroek was also the 
author of Elenienta physica (8vo, 1729), and' his name is associated 
with the invention of the Leyden jar 

' MUSSEL ( 0 . Eng. muscle, Lat. musculus, diminutive of mus, 
mouse, applied to small sea fish and mussels), a term applied 
in England to two families of Lamellibranch Molluscs— the 
marine Mytitacea, of which the edible mussel, Mytilus edulis, 
is the rep resent atiye ;and the fresh-water Unionidae, of which 
the river mussel, Unto pictorum, and the swan mussel, Anodonta 
cygned, are the common British examples. It is not obvious 
’why these fresh-water forms iiave been associated popularly 
with the "Mylitdcea, under the name mussel, unless , it be on 
account of the frequently very dark colour their shells. They 
are sorfiewhat remote from the sea mussels in structure, and have 
hot even a common economic importance. :f-. ! 

; The sed mussel {Mytilus edulis) belongs to the second order 
of the class Lamellibranchia (q.v.) , namely the Filibranchia, 
d'istinguished by' the homparatively free condition of the gill- 
manients, .which,; whilst adhering to one another to form gill- j 
plates, are yet not fused to one another by concrescence. It is 
also remarkable for the small size of its foot and the large 
deyeldphieht bjf two glands in the fobU-Hhe byssus-forming and 
the; ! by ssqk-cemehtmg ' 1 glands. The byssus is a collection of 


horny threads by which the sea mussel (like many other Lamelli- 
branch or bivalve molluscs) fixes itself to stones, rocks or 
submerged wood, but is not a permanent means of attachment, 
since it h can. be discarded by the animal, which, after a certain 
amount of locomotion,; again fixes, itself by new secretion of 
byssus from the foot. Such . movement is more frequent in 
young mussels than in the full-grown. Mytilus possesses no 
siphonal tube-like productions of the margin of the mantle-skirt, 
nor any notching of the same, representative . of the siphons 
which are found in its fresh-water ally, the Dreissensia poly - 
morpha . 

\ Mytilus edulis is an exceedingly abundant and widely distri- 
buted form. It occurs on both sides of the northern Atlantic 
and in the Mediterranean basin. It presents varieties of form 
and colour according to the depth of water and other circum- 
stances of its habitat. Usually it is found on the British coast 
encrusting rocks exposed at low tides, or on the flat surfaces 
formed by sandbanks overlying clay, the latter kind of colonies 
being known locally as “ scalps.” Under these conditions it 
forms continuous masses of individuals closely packed together, 
sometimes extending over many acres of surface and numbering 
millions. The readiness with which the young My tilus attaches 
itself to wicker-work is made the means of artificially cultivating 
and securing these molluscs for the market both in the Bay of 
Kiel in North Germany and at the mouth of the Somme and other 
spots on the coast of France. 

Natural scalps are subject to extreme vicissitudes: an area 
of .many acres may be destroyed by a, local change of current 
producing a deposit of sand or shingle over the scalp, or by 
exposure to frost at low tide in winter, or by accumulation of 
decomposing vegetable matter. The chief localities of natural 
scalps on the British coast are Morecambe Bay in Lancashire 
and the flat eastern shores, especially that of the Wash of Lincoln, 
and similar shallow bays. These scalps are in some cases. in 
the hands of private owners, and the Fisheries Department has 
made arrangements by which some local authorities, e.g. the 
corporation of Boston, can lease layings to individuals for the 
purpose pf artificial cultivation. 

The sea mussel is scarcely inferior in commercial value to the 
oyster. In 1873 the value of mussels exported from Antwerp 
alone to Paris to be used as human food was £280,000. In Britain 
their chief consumption is ill the deep-sea line fishery, where they 
are held to be the most effective of all baits. Twenty-eight boats 
engaged in haddock-fishing at Eyemouth used between October 
1882 * and May 1883 920 tons of mussels (about 47,000,000 in- 
dividuals), costing nearly £1800 to the fishermen, about one-half of 
which sum was expended on the carriage of the mussels. The 
quantity of mussels landed on. Scottish coasts has decreased in 
recent years owing to the decline in the line fisheries. In 1896 
the quantity was over 243,000 cwts., valued at £14,950; in 1902 it 
was only 95,663 cwts., valued at £5976. In the statistics for England 
and Wales mussels are not separately distinguished. Many thou- 
sand tons of mussels are wastefully employed as manure by the 
farmers on lands adjoining scalp- producing coasts, as in Lancashire 
and Norfolk, three half-pence a bushel being the price quoted in 
such cases. It is a curious fact, illustrative of the ignorant pro- 
cedure and arbitrary fashions of fisher-folk, that oh the Atlantic 
seaboard of the United States the sea mussel, Mytilus edulis, though 
common, is not used as bait nor as food. Instead, the soft clam, 
My a arenaria, a Lamellibranch not used by English or Norwegian 
fishermen, though abundant on their shores, is employed as bait 
by the fishermen, to the extent of ij million bushels per annum, 
valued at £120,000. At the mouth of the river Conway in North 
Wales the sea mussel is crushed in large quantities in order to 
extract pearls of an inferior quality which are occasionally found 
in these as in other Lamellibranch molluscs (Gwyn Jeffreys). 

Mytilus edulis is considered of fair size for eating when it is 
2 in. in length, which size is attained in three years after the spat 
or young mussel has fixed itself. Under favourable circumstances 
it will grow much larger than this, specimens being recorded of 
9 in. in length. It is very tolerant of fresh water, fattening best, 
as does the oyster, in water of density 1014 (the density of the water 
of the North Sea being 1026). Experiments made by removing 
mussels from salt water to brackisn, and finally to quite fresh 
water show that it is even more tolerant of fresh water than; the 
oyster ; of thirty mussels so transferred all were alive after fifteen 
days. Mytilus edulis is occasionally poisonous, Owing to conditions 
not satisfactorily determined . 

The fresh-water Mussels, Anodonta cygnea, XJnio piciorum, 
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arid Unio ftidrgdritiferus belong to the order Eulamellibranchia 
of Lamellibranch Molluscs, in which the anterior arid posterior 
adductor muscles are equally developed. An account of the 
anatomy of Anodon is given in the article Lamellibranchia. 
Unio differs in no important point from Anodonta in internal 
structure. The family U nionidae, to which these genera belong, 
is of world- wide distribution, and its species occur only in ponds 
and rivers. A vast number of species arranged in several genera 
and sub-genera have been distinguished, but in the British 
Islands the three species above named are the only claimants to 
the title of “fresh- water mussel;” 

Anodonta cygnea , the Pond Mussel or Swan Mussel, appears to be 
entirely without economic importance. Unio pictorum , the common 
river mussel (Thames), appears to owe its name to the fact that the 
shells were used at one time for holding water-colour paints as now 
shells of this species and of the sea mussel are used for holding 
gold and silver paint sold by artists' colourmen, but it has no other 
economic value. Unio margaritiferus, > the pearl I mussel* was at > 
one time of considerable importance as a source of pearls, and the 
pearl mussel fishery is to this day carried on under peculiar state 
regulations in Sweden and Saxony, and other parts of the continent. 
In Scotland and Ireland the pearl mussel fishery Was also of im- 
portance, but has altogether dwindled into insignificance since the 
opening up of Commercial intercourse with the East and with the 
islands ( of the Pacific Ocean, whence finer and more abundant, 
pearls than those of Unio margaritiferus are derived. • 

in the last forty years of the 18 th century pearls were exported 
from the Scotch fisheries to Paris to the value of; £100,000; round 
pearls, the size of a pea, perfect in every respect, were worth £3 
or £4. The pearl mussel was formerly used as bait in the Aberdeen 
cod fishery. 

Literature.— For an account of the anatomy of Mytilus edulis 
the reader is referred to the treatise by Sabatier on that subject 
(Paris, 18.75). The essay by Charles Harding on Molluscs used 
for Food or Bait , published by the committee of the London Inter-, 
national Fisheries Exhibition (1883), may be consulted as to the 
economic questions connected with the sea mussel. The develop- 
ment of this species is described by Wilson in Fifth Ann. Rep. 
Scot. Fish. Board (1887). (E. R. L.; J. T. C.) 

MUSSELBURGH, a municipal and police burgh of Midlothian* 
Scotland, 5 1 m. E. of Edinburgh by the North British railway. » 
Pop. (1901), 11,711. The burgh, which stretches for a mile 
along the south shore of the Firth of Forth, is intersected by the 
Esk and embraces the village of Fisherrow on the left bank of! 
the river. Its original name is said to have been Eskmouth, its ; 
present one being derived from a bed of mussels at the mouth of » 
the river. While preserving most of the ancient features of its 
High Street, the town has tended to become a suburb of the 
capita^ its fine beach and golf course hastening this development. 
The public buildings include the town-half (dating from 1762 and 
altered in 1876), the tolbooth (1590), and the grammar school. 
Loretto School, one of the foremost public schools in Scotland, 
occupies the site of the chapel of Our Lady of Loretto, which 
was founded in 1534 by Thomas Duthie, a hermit from Mt 
Sinai. This was the favourite shrine of Mary df Guise, who 
betook herself hither at momentous crises in her history. The 
1 st earl of Hertford destroyed it in 1544, and after it was rebuilt 
the Reformers- demolished ' it again, some of its 1 stones being 
used in erecting the tolbooth. In the west 1 end of the town is 
Pinkie House, formerly a seat of the abbot of Dunfermline, 
but transformed in 1613 by Lord Seton. It is a fine example 
of a J acobean ! mansion, with a * beautiful fountain in the 
middle of the court-yard. The painted gallery,' with an elabor- 
ate ceiling, 100 ft. long, was utilized as a hospital after the 
battle of Pinkie in 1547. Prince Charles Edward slept in it 
the night following the fight at Prestonpans (1 74 5) . N ear 
the tolbooth stands the market cross, a stone column with 
a unicorn on the top supporting the burgh arms. At the 
west end of High Street is a statue of David Macbeth 
Moir (“ Delta,” 1798-1851), Musselburgh’s most famous son. 
The antiquity of the town is placed beyond doubt by the 
Roman bridge ■ across the Esk and the Roman remains found 
in its vicinity. The chief bridge, which carries the high road 
from Edinburgh to Berwick, was built by* John ! Rennie in 
1807. The principal industries include paper-making, brewing, 
the making of nets and twine* bricks, tiles and pottery, 
tanning and oil-refining, besides saltworks arid Seed-crushing 


works. The fishery is confined to Fisherrow* where there - is 
a good harbour. The Links are ; the scene every 1 year of the: > 
Edinburgh race meetings and of those of the RoyaL Caledonian ; 
Hunt which are held every third year. Archery contests also 
take place at intervals under the auspices of the Royal Company ? 
of Archers. Most of the charitable institutionsrHbr instance,/ 
the convalescent home, fever hospital, home: forgirls’and Red ; 
House home — are situated at Inveresk, about i| fnv up the Efekvi 
About 1 m. south-east is the site of the battle of Pinkie,/ 
and 2% m. south-east, on the verge of Haddingtonshire, is 
Carberry Hill, where Mary surrendered to the lords of the* 
Congregation in 1567, the spot being still known as Queen ; 
Mary’s Mount; Musselburgh joins with Leith arid Portobello ; 
(the Leith Burghs) in returning one member to 'parliament. ? 

MUSSET, LOUIS CHARLES ALFRED DE (1810-1857), French 
poet; play- writer arid novelist, was born on the nth of December 
i8io in a house in the middle of old Paris, near the HP tel ClUriy. 
His father, Victor de Musset, who traced his descent back as far 
as 1 r 40; held several ministerial posts of importance. ? He brought 
out an edition of J. J. Rousseau’s works in 1821, arid follbwed" 
it soon after with a volume on the Genevan’s life and writing, f 
In Alfred de Musset’s childhood there were various: things = 
which fostered his imaginative power. He and his brother 
Paul (born 1804, died 1880), who afterwards wrote a biography 
of Alfred, delighted in reading old romances together, 1 and iri< 
assuming the characters of the heroes in those' romaricesv) But; 
it was not until about 1826 that Musset gave any definite sign, of 
the mental force which afterwards distinguished; him. < In the 
summer of 1827 he won the second prize (at the College Henri ; 
IV.) by an essay on “The Origin of our Feelings.’’: In 18283 
when Eug&ne Scribe, Joseph Duveyrier, who under the name 1 of: 
Melesville, was a prolific playwriter and sometimes collaborator 
with Scribe; and others of note were in the habit of coming ; 
to Mine de Musset’s house at Auteuil, where drawing-room > 
plays ; and charades were constantly given, Musset, excited) 
by this companionship, wrote his first 1 poem. This’, to judge 
from the extracts preserved, was neither better nor* worse than'; 
much other work of clever boys who may or rnay not afterwards/ 
turn out to be possessed of genius. He took l up the.; study! of 
, law, threw it over for that of medicine, which he could • not 
endure, and ended by adopting no ! set profession; ; * Shortly 
after his first attempt in verse he was taken* by Paul Fouchfer 
to Victor Hugo’s house, where he met such inen as Alfred de 
Vigny, Prosper Merimee, Charles Nodier and Sainte-Beuve. It * 
was under Hugo’s influence, no doubt, that he composed a 
play. The scene was laid in Spain; and some lines, showing : 
a marked advance upon his first effort, 1 are preserved. In 
1828, when the war between the classical and the romantic 
school of literature was growing daily more serious and exciting, 
Musset had published some verses in a country newspaper, 
and boldly recited some of his work to Sainte-IBeuve; who 
wrote of it to a friend, “ There is amongst us a boy full of genius.”) 
At eighteen years old Musset produced a translation, > with' 
additions of his own, of De Quincey’s “ Opium-Eater.” This: 
was published by Marne,; attracted no attention, and has been j 
long out of ; print. His first original volume was published in f 
18 29 under the name of Contes d y Espagne et dMtalie , had an 
immediate rind striking Success, provoked bitter opposition^ 
and produced many unworthy imitations. This Voluirie con- 
tained, along with far better and more iriipoftant things, / a. 
fantastic parody in verse on certain productions of the romantic 
school, which made a deal of noise at the time. This* was ? the 
famous “ Ballade a la Tune ’’ With its recurring comparison oL 
the moon shining above a steeple to the dot over an k It 
was, to MuSset’s delight, taken quite seriously by many worthy J 
folk. ; - : 

In December 1830 Musset was just twenty years old, and was? 
already conscious of that Curious double existence within him 
so frequently symbolized in his plays^-fin' Octave and ; C 61 io ; 
for instance (in Les Caprices de Marianne) > who alsri stand for 
the two camps, the men of matter and the men of feelings-) 
which he has elsewhere described as characteristic of ; his 
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generation, v At this date his piece the Nuit vinitienne was pro- 
duced by Harel* manager of the Od6on. ' The exact causes of its 
failuremight now be far to seek; unlucky stage accidents had 
something to do with it, but there seems reason to believe that 
there ; was a strongly organized opposition. However this may 
be, the result was disastrous to the French stage; for it put a 
complete damper on the one poet who, as he afterwards showed 
both? in theoretical and in practical writings, had the fine insight 
which took in at a glance the merits and defects both of the 
classical and of the romantic schools. Thus he was strong and 
keen to weld together the merits of both schools in a new method 
which, but for the fact that there has been no successor to grasp 
the wand which its originator wielded, might well be called the 
school of Musset. The serious effect produced upon Musset 
by the failure of his Nuit vSnitienne is curiously illustrative of 
his character. A man of greater strength and with equal belief 
in his own genius might have gone on appealing to the public 
until he compelled them to hear him. Musset gave up the 
attempt i in disgust, and waited , until the public were eager to 
hear him without any invitation on his part. In the case of 
his finest plays this did not happen until after his death; but 
long ; before that he was fully recognized as a poet of the first 
rank and as an extraordinary master of character and language 
in, prose writing. In his complete disgust with the : stage after 
the failure above referred to there was no doubt something of 
a ndt ignoble pride, but there was something also of weakness— 
of a kind of weakness out of which it must be said sprang some 
of his most exquisite work, some of the poems which could only 
have 'been written by a man who imagined himself the crushed 
victim of difficulties which were old enough in the experience of 
mankind, though for the moment new and strange to him.: 

Musset now belonged, in a not very whole-Kearted fashion, 
to the “ C6nacle,” but the connexion came to an end in 1832. 
In 1833 he published the volume called Un Spectacle dans un 
fduteuil. One of the mqst striking pieces in this— 1 “ Namouna ” 
—-was; written , at the publisher’s request to fill up some empty 
space; and this fact is noteworthy when taken in conjunction 
with the; horror which Musset afterwards so often expressed 
of doing anything like writing “ to order ” — of writing, indeed, 
in any way br at any moment except when the inspiration 
or i the fancy happened to seize him. The success of the 
volume seemed to- be small in comparison with that of his Contes 
dlEspaghe , but it led indirectly to Musset’s being engaged as a 
cohtributor to the Revue des deux mondes. In this. he published, 
in April 1833, Andri del Sarto, and he followed this six weeks 
later with Les -Caprices de Marianne., This play afterwards took 
and holds rank as one of the classical pieces in the repertory 
of the TM&tre 'Franqais. ; After the retirement in 1887 from 
the stage of the brilliant actor Delaunay the piece dropped 
out 1 of the Franpais repertory until it was!' replaced on the 
stage by M. Jules Claretie, administrator-general of the ComZdie 
Fmnqaise , oh the 1 19th of January 1906. Les Caprices de 
Marianne affords a fine illustration of the* method referred to 
above, a method of which Musset gave something like a definite 
explanation five years later. This explanation was also pub- 
lished ■ in the Revue des deux mondes, and: it set. forth that the 
war between the classical and the romantic, schools could never 
endiin a:4 e fi n lte victory for either school, nor was it desirable 
that it should so end. “ It was: time/’ Musset: said, “ for a third „ 
school which* should unite the merits? of each.’’/ And in Les 
Caprices de M arianne these merits are most curiously and happily 
combined. ;■ . It has perhaps more of the Shakespearian quality— 
the quality of artfully mingling the terrible, the, grotesque, and 
the high comedy toUes-r-which; exists more or less in , all Musset’s 
loifg and more seriqus plays, than is found; in any other of these. 
The piece is called a comedy, and it owes this title to its extra- 
ordinary brilliance of dialogue, truth of, characterization; and 
swiftness dn action* under which the re is ever latent ?a sense of 
impending fate. Many of the qualities indicated are foqnd in 
others of Musset’s dramatic works and notably in On ne badine 
pasndvec Vamour, where the skill in insensibly preparing his 
hearers or ; readers through a ; succession: of dazzling -Comedy 


scene's for the swift •destruction of i ^he end is very marked. 
But Les Caprices de Marianne is perhaps for this particular, 
purpose of illustration the most compact and most typical of 
all. • •; 

The appearance of Les Caprices de Marianne in the , Revue 
(1833) was followed by that of “Rolla,” a symptom ( of the 
maladie du siecle. Rolla, for all the smack which is not to 
be denied of Wertherism, has yet a decided individuality. 
The poem was written at the beginning of Musset’s liaison with 
George Sand, and in December 1833 Musset started on the urn 
fortunate journey to Italy. It was well known that the rupture 
of what was for a time a most passionate attachment had a 
disastrous effect upon Musset, and brought out the weakest 
side of his moral character. He was at first absolutely and 
completely struck down by the blow. But it was not so Well 
known until Paul de Musset pointed it out that the passion 
expressed in the Nuit. de dtcembre, written about twelve 
months after the journey to Italy, referred not to George 
Sand but to another and quite a different woman. The story 
of the Italian journey and its results are told under the guise 
of fiction from two points of view in the two volumes called 
respectively Elle et lui by George Sand, and Lui et elle by 
Paul de Musset. As to the permanent effect on Alfred de 
Musset, whose irresponsible gaiety was killed by the breaking 
off of the connexion, there can be no doubt. 

During Musset’s absence in Italy Fantasio was published in the 
Revue, Lorenzaccio is said to have been written at Venice, and; 
not long after his return On ne badine pas avec Vamour was written 
and publishedun the Revue. In 1835 he produced Lucie, La Nuit 
de mai, La Quenouille de Barberine, Le Chandelier, La Loi sur la 
presse, La Nuit de decembre, and La Confession Pun enfant du 
sibcle, wherein is contained what is probably a true account of 
Musset’s relations with George Sand. The Confession is excep- 
tionally interesting as exhibiting the poet’s frame of mind at 
the time, and the approach to a revulsion from the Bonapartist 
ideas amid which he had been brought up in his childhood. To 
the supreme power of Napoleon he in this work attributed that 
moral sickness of the time which he described. “ One man/' 
he wrote, “ absorbed the whole life of Europe; the rest of the 
human race struggled to fill their lungs with the air that he had 
breathed.” When the emperor fell, “ a ruined world was a 
resting-place for a generation weighted with care.” The Con- 
fession is further important, apart from its high literary merit* 
as exhibiting in many passages the poet’s tendency to shun or- 
wildly protest against all that is disagreeable or difficult in human 
life— a tendency to which, however, much of his finest work was 
due. To 1836 . belong the Nuit d’aofit, the Lettre a Lamartine, 
the Stances d la Malibran , the comedy II ne faut jurer .de rien,, 
and the beginning of the brilliant letters Of Dupuis and Goto, net 
on romanticism. Il nefautjurer de rien is as typical of Musset’s* 
comedy work as is Les Caprices de Marianne of the work in Which 
a terrible fatality underlies the brilliant dialogue and keen 
polished characterization. In 1837 was published Un Caprice, 
which afterwards found its way to the Paris stage by a curious 
road. Mme Allan-Despreaux, the actress, heard of it in 
St Petersburg as a Russian piece. On asking for a French 
translation of the play she received the volume Comedies et 
proverbes reprinted from the Revue des deux mondes. In 1837 
appeared also some of the Nouvelles ... In 1839 Musset began a 
romance called Le Poete dtchu, of which the existing fragments 
are . full of passion and insight. In 1840 he passed through a 
period of feeling that the public did not recognize his geniusrrn 
as, indeed, they did not— and wrote a very short but very 
striking series of reflections headed with the words ‘ ‘A trente 
ans,” which Paul de Musset published in his Life. In 1841 
there came out in the Revue de Paris Musset’s “ Le Rhin alle- 
mand, ’ ’ an answer to Becker’s poem which appeared in the 
Revue des deux mondes. This fine war-song made a great deal 
of noise, and brought to the poet quantities of challenges from 
German officers. Between this date and 1845 he wrote compara- 
tively: little. In the last named year the charming “ proverbe ” 

: II faut qu’une porte soil ouverte ou fermSe appeared. In 1847 






Un Caprice was produced at the Th6&tre Frangais, and the 
employment in it of such a word as 1 “ rebonsdir ” shocked some 
of the old school; But the success 'of the piece was immediate 
and marked. It increased Musset’s reputation with the public 
in a degree out of proportion jto its intrinsic importance; 
and indeed freed him from the burden of depression caused by 
want of appreciation. In 1848 II nC faut jurer de Hen was 
played attheTheatre Frangais and the Chandelier at theTheatre 
Historique. Between \his; date and 1851 Bettine was pro- 
duced on the stage and Carmosine written; and between this 
time and the date of his death, from an affection of the heart, 
on the 2nd of May 1857, the poet produced no large work of 
importance. 

" Alfred de Musset now holds the place which Saint e-Beuve 
first accorded, then denied, and then again accorded to him— 
as a poet 1 of the first tank. He had genius, though not genius 
of that strongest kind which its possessor can always keep in 
;heck. His own character worked both for aiid against his 
succes-s as a writer. He inspired a strong personal affection in 
his contemporaries. His very weakness and his own conscious- 
ness of it produced such beautiful work as, to take one instance, 
the Nuit d'octobre. His Nouvelles are extraordinarily brilliant ; 
his poems are charged with passion, fancy and fine satiric power; 
in his plays he hit upon a method of his own, in which no one 
has dared or availed to follow him with any closenesfe. He 
was one of the first, most original, and in the end most successful 
of the first-rate writers included in the phrase “ the 1830 period.” 
The wilder side of his life has probably been exaggerated; and 
his brother Paul de Musset has given in his Biographie a striking 
testimony to the finer side of his character. In the later years 
of his life Musset was elected, not without opposition, a member 
of the French Academy. Besides the works above referred to, 
the Nouvelles et contes and the (Euvres postkumes, in which ; 
there is much of interest concerning the great tragic actress 
Rachel, should be specially mentioned. 

The biography of Alfred de Musset by his brother Paul, partial 
as it naturally is, is of great value. Alfred de Musset has afforded 
matter for many appreciations, and among these In English may, be > 
mentioned the sketch (1890) of C. F. Oliphant and the essay (1855) j 
of F. Tv Palgrave. See also the monograph ; by Arv&de Barine 
(Madame Vincens) in the “ Grands 6crivains fran^ais ” series. 
Musset’s correspondence with George Sand was published intact for : 
the first time in 1904. . ; 

A monument to Alfred de Musset by Antonin Mercia, presented 
by M. Osiris, and erected on the Place du TheStfe Frangais, Vas 
duly “ inaugurated ” on the 24th of February 1906. The ceremony 
took place in the vestibule of the theatre, where speeches were 
delivered by Jules Claretie, Francois Copp 4 e and others, and; 
Mounet-Sully recited a poem, written for the occasion by MauriCe 
Magre. (W. H, P.) • j 

MUSSOORIE, or Masuri, a town and sanitarium of British | 
India, in the Dehra Dun district of the United Provinces, about 
6600 ft. above the sea. Pop. (1901), 6461, rising to 1 5,000 in the 
hot season. It stands on a ridge of one of the lower Himalayan 
ranges, amid beautiful mountain scenery, and forms with 
Naini Tal the chief summer resort for European residents in the 
plains of the United Provinces. The view j from Mussoorie 
over the valley of the Dun and across the Siwalik hills to the 
plains is very beautiful, as also is the view towards the north, 
which is bounded by the peaks of the snowy range. Mussoorie 
practically forms one station with Landaur, the convalescent 
depot for European troops, 7362 ft. above the sea. Some 
distance off, on the road to Simla, is the cantonment of Chakrata, 
7300 ft. It was formerly approached by road from Saharanpur 
in the plains, 58 m. distant, but in 1900 the railway was opened 
to Dehra, 21 m. by toad. There are numerous schools for 
Europeans, including St George’s college, the Philander-Smith 
institute, the Oak Grove school of the East Indian railway, and 
several Church of England and Roman Catholic institutions, 
together with a cathedral of the latter faith, The first brewery 
iff India was established here in 1850. The to Wn has botanical 
gardens, and is the summer headquarters of the T rigono me t ric al 
Survey. " ' ‘ ' 1 

7 ^trsf AEA RESUip PASHA (1800-1858), Turkish ^Statesman 
find Sijplbrhdttst,’ 'both at Cons&ntM6pie ! in 1 t§6o. He 
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entered the public service at an < early age- and rose rapidly, 
becoming ambassador u at Paris in 1834 and . in London 183d, 
minister for /foreign affairs 1837, again ambassador in London 
1838, and in Paris 1841. Appointed vali of Adrianople* in 
1 843 , he returned as ambassador to Paris in the same year. 
Between 1845 and 1857 he was six times grand vizier. Qne< of 
the greatest and most brilliant statesmen Of his time, thoroughly 
acquainted with European politics, and well versed in affairs, 
he was a convinced if somewhat too ardent partisan of reform 
and the principal author of the legislative remodelling of Turkish 
administrative methods known as the Tanzimat,. His : ability 
was: recognized alike by friend and by foe. In the settlement 
of the Egyptian question in 1840, and during the Crimean W air 
and the ensuing peace negotiations, he rendered valuable services 
to the state. 

MUSTANG, the wild or semi- wild horse of the prairies of 
America, the descendant of the horses imported by the Spaniards 
after the conquest in the 16th century (see Horse) ^ The word 
appears to be due to two Spanish words, mestrencoy or mostrenco, 
defined by Minsheu (1599) as “ a strayer. ” Mestrenco (now 
mesteno)’ means “ wild, having no master,” arid appears 1 to be 
derived from mesta, a grazier-association, which among other 
functions appropriated any wild cattle found with the herds. . 

MUSTARD. The varieties of mustard-seed of commerce are 
produced from several species of the genus Brassica (a member 
Of the natural order Cruciferae) . Of these the principal are the 
black or brown mustard, Brassica nigra (Sinapis nigra), the 
white mustard, Brassica alba, and the Sarepta mustard, B. 
juncea. Both the white and black mustards are cultivated 
to some extent in various parts of England. The white is to 
be found in every garden as a salad plant; but it has come into 
increasing favour as a forage crop for sheep, and as a green 
manure, for which purpose it is ploughed down when about to 
come into flower. The black mustard is grown solely for its 
seeds, which yield the well-known condiment. The name of the 
condiment was in French moustarde, mod. moutarde, as being made 
of the seeds of the plant pounded and mixed with must (Lat. 
mustum, i.e. unfermented wine) J The word was thus transferred 
to the plant itself. When white mustard is cultivated for its 
herbage it is sown usually in July or August, after some early 
crop has been removed. The land being brought into a fine 
tilth, the seed, at the rate of 12 ft) per acre, is sown broadcast:, 
and covered . in the way recommended for clover seeds. ,, jtp 
about six weeks it is ready either for feeding off by sheep or for 
ploughing down as a preparative for Wheat pr barley. White 
•mustard is not fastidious in regard to soil. When grown, for 
a seed crop it is treated in. the way about to be described for the 
other variety. F or this purpose either kind requires a fertile 
soil, as it is an exhausting Crop. The seed is sown in April, 
;is once hoed iff May, and requires no further culture. As soon as 
the pods have assumed a brown colour the crop is reaped and 
laid down in handfuls, which lie until dry enough for thrashing 
or stacking. In removing it from the ground it must be hand Jed 
with great care, and carried to the thrashing-floor or stack on 
cloths, to avoid the loss of seed. The price depends much on 
its being saved in dry weather, as the quality suffers much 
from Wet. This great evil attends its growth; that the seeds 
which are unavoidably shed in harvesting the crop remain in the 
soil, and stock it permanently with what proves, a pestilent weed 
amongst future crops. 

White mustard is used as a small salad— generally accompanied 
by garden cress— while still in the seed leaf. To keep up a 
supply the seed should be sown every week or ten days. The 
sowings in the open ground may be made from March till October, 
earlier or later according to the season. The ground should 
be light and rich, and the situation Warm and sheltered. Sow 
thickly in rows 6 in. apart, and slightly cover the seed, pressing 
the surface smooth with the back of the spade. When gathering 
the crop, cut the young plants off even with the ground, or pull 

1 There were two kinds of mustum, one the best for keeping, 
produced after the first treading of the grapes, and called Hnusilifn 
lixUilh i\ the ipthqiy , | \ 'toriivumt . from Fhe.^m^ss^df 
trodden grapes by the Wirte-press, Was used for inferior purposes." ' 
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thbm up and cut off thE Tootsy beginning at one <end of a row. , 
From October to March the seeds should • be s6wn thickly ih ; 
shallow boxes and placed in a warm house or : frame, with a 
temperature not below 6 5 0 . ; 

Brassica nigra occurs as a weed in waste and cultivated ground 
throughout England and the south of Scotland) but is a doubtful 
native. It is a large branching annual 2 to 3 ft. high With stiff, 
rather rough, stem and : branches, dark green leaves ranging from 
lyrate below to lanceolate above, short racemes of small bright 
yellow 1 flowers one- third of an inch in diameter and narrow 
smooth pods. B; alba is more restricted to cultivated ground and 
has still less claim to be considered a native of Great Britain; 
it is distinguished from black mustard by its smaller size, larger 
flowers and seeds, and spreading rough hairy pods with a long 
curved beak. 

The peculiar pungency and odour to which mustard owes much of 
its y^tlue are. due; to an essential oil developed by the action of water 
on two peculiar chemical substances contained in the black seed. 
These Bodies are a gliicoside termed by its discoverers myronate of 
potassium, but since called 1 sinigrin, GioHi 8 KNS 2 Oio, and an albumi- 
noid body, myrosin. The latter substance in presence of water 
acts as a ferfnent on sinigrin, splitting it up, into the essential oil of 
mustard, a potassium salt ? and sugar. It is worthy of remark that 
this reaction does not take place in presence of boiling water, and 
therefore 1 it is not proper to use very hot water (above 120 0 F.) in 
the preparation of mustard. The explanation is that myrosin is 
decomposed by water above this temperature. Essential oil of 
mustard is in chemical constitution an isothiocyanate of allyl 
C3H5NGS. It is prepared artificially by a process, discovered by; 
Zinzin, which consists in treating bromide of allyl with thiocyanate 
of afnmonium and distilling the resultant thiocyanate of allyl. The 
seed of white, mustard contains in place of sinigrin a peculiar gluco- 
side called- sinalbin, C30H44N2S2O16, in several aspects analogous to 
sinigrin. In presence of water it is acted upon by riiyrosin, 
present also in white mustard, splitting it up into acrinyl i'sothio- 
cyanate, sulphate of sinapin and glucose. The first of these is a 
powerful rubefacient, whence white mustard, although yielding 
no volatile oil, forms a valuable material for plasters. The seeds 
of Brassica jiincea have the same constitution and properties as black 
mustard) as a substituted for which they are Extensively cultivated ; 
in southern Russia; the plant is also cultivated abundantly in India. 

. Both as a table condiment and as a medicinal substance, mustard 
has been known from a very remote period.' Under the name of 
vaifv it was used by Hippocrates in medicine. The form in which 
table mustard is noW sold in the United Kingdom dates from 1720, 
about which time Mrs Clements of Durham hit on the idea of grinding : 
the seed in a mill and sifting the flour from the husk. The bright 
yellow farina thereby produced under the name of “Durham^ 
mustard ” pleased the taste of George I., and rapidly attained wide ; 
popularity. ' As it is now prepared mustard consists essentially of 
a mixture of black, and white farina in certain proportions. Several 
grades of pure mustard are. made containing nothing but the farina 
of mustard-seed,, the lower qualities haying larger amounts of thp ; 
white cheapet* mustard; and corresponding grades of a mixed 
preparation of equal price, but containing certain proportions of ; 
wheaten or starch flour,- are also prepared and sold as “ mustard ; 
condiment.” The mixture is free, from the unmitigated bitterness 
and sharpness of flavour ,of pure mustard, and it keeps much better. 

The volatile oil distilled from black mustard seeds after maceration ; 
with: water is official in the British Pharmacopeia under the title- 
Oleum sinapis volatile; It is a yellowish or colourless pungent 
liquid, soluble only in about fifty parts of water, but readily so in 
ether and. in alcohol. From it is prepared, with camphor, castor ; 
oil and alcohol, the linimentum sinapis.’ The official sinapis consists 
of black and white mustard seeds powdered and mixed. The advan- 
tage ; of mixture depends upon the. fact that the white mustard seeds 
have an excess of the ferment myrosin, and the black, whilst some- ; 
what deficient in myrosin, yield a volatile body. as compared with the ! 
liked product of the white mustard seeds. From this mixture is • 
: prepared the charta sinapis, which consists of cartridge paper covered 
with a mixture of the powder and the liquor caoutchouc, the fixed , 
oil having first been removed by benzol, thus, rendering the glucoside 
capable of being more easily decomposed by the ferment. 

Used internally Us a condiment, mustard stimulates the salivary 
but not the gastric secretions. It increases the peristaltic move- 
ments of the stomach, very ; markedly. One drachm to half an ounce 
of mustard in a , tumblerful of , yvarm; water is an efficient emetic, 
acting directly upon the gastric sensory nerves, long before any of : 
the drug could be absbrbed so as to reach the emetic centre in the , 
mEdulla oblongata. The heart and respiration are reflexly stimu- 
lated, mustard being thus the only stimulant emetic. Some few other 
; emetics act without any appreciable depression, but in cases of 
oisoning with respiratory or cardiac, failure : mustard should never 
e forgotten. In contrast to this may be mentioned? amongst the 
.external therapeutic applications of miistard, ’ its frequent power of 
relieving vomiting When locally applied to the epigastrium. 


The uses of mustard; leaves in the treatment of local pains ate 
well known. When a, marked counter-irritant ; action is needed, 
mustard is often preferable to cantharides in being more manageable 
and in causing a less degree of vesication ; but the cutaneous damage 
done by mustard usually takes longer to heal. ' A mustard ■ sitz 
bath will often hasten and alleviate the initial stage of menstruation, 
and is sometimes used to expedite the : appearance of the eruption 
in measles and scarlatina. The domestic remedy;, of hot water and 
mustard for children’s feet in cases of cold or threatened cold may 
be of some use in drawing the blood to the surface and thus tending 
to prevent an excessive vascular dilatation in the nose or bronchi. 
The proportion of an ; ounce of mustard to a . gallon of water is a fair 
one and easily remembered. But by far the ; most important 
therapeutic application of mustard is as a unique emetic: 

MUSTARD OILS, organic chemical compounds of general 
formula R*NCS. They may be prepared by the action of 
carbon bisulphide on primary amines , in ( alcoholic qr ethereal 
solution, the alkyl dithio-ca.rba.mic compounds: formed Being 
then precipitated with mercuric; chloride, and the mercuric 
salts heated in aqueous solution,, . 

2R-NH 2 C ^(iS^™ 3R H ^ l2 [RHNCS 2 ] 2 Hg_>Hg.S4-H 2 S+2RNCS; 

or the isocyanic esters may be heated .with phosphorus penta- 
sulphide (A. Michael and G. Palmer, Amer. Chem. Jour,,; 1884, 
6,, 2 57). They are colourless liquids with a very pungent irritating 
odour. They are readily oxidized, with production of the corre- 
sponding amine. Nascent hydrogen converts them into the 
amine, with simultaneous formation of thio-formaldehyde, 
RNCS+4H=R*NH 2 +HCSH. When heated with acids to 
ioo° C, they decompose with formation of the amine and libera- 
tion of carbon bisulphide and sulphuretted..; hydrogen. They 
combine directly with alcohols, mercaptans, ammonia, amines 
and with aldehyde ammonia. 

Methyl mustard oil , CH 3 NCS, melts at 35° G. and boils at 119 0 C. 
Allyl mustard oil , C3H6NCS, is the principal constituent of the 
ordinary mustard oil obtained on distilling black mustard seeds,. 
These seeds contain potassium myronate (C10H18NS2Q10K) which in 
presence of water is hydrolysed by the myrosin present in the seed, 

1 ' GioHisNSaOioK = C 6 H 12 q^+KHS04+C 8 H6NGS. 

It may also be prepared by heating allyl sulphide with potassium, 
sulphocyanide. It is a colourless liquid boiling at 150-7° G. L 
combines directly with potassium bisulphite. Phenyl mustard oi v 
G 6 H 6 NCS, is obtained by boiling sulphocarbanilide with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, some triphenylguanidirie being formed at the same 
time. It is a colourless liquid boiling at 222 0 C. When heated 
with copper powder it yields benzonitrile. 

MUSTER (Mid. Eng. mostre, moustre, adapted from the similar 
Q. Fr. forms; Lat. monstrare ), originally ail exhibition, show, 
review, an exhibition of strength, prowess or power. One. of 
the meanings of this common Romanic word, viz. pattern, 
sample, is only used in commercial usage in English (e.g. , in 
the cutlery trade), but it has passed into Teutonic languages, 
Gex. Muster, Du. monster. . The most general meaning, is for the 
assembling of soldiers and sailors for inspection and review, afid 
more particularly for the ascertainment and verification of the 
numbers on the roll. This use is seen in the Med. Lat. monstrum 
and monstrati} 0, u recensio militum” (Du Cange, Gloss, s.v.). In 
the //enlistment” system of army organization during the 
1 6th and 17th centuries, and Inter in certain special survivals^ 
each regiment was “ enlisted ” by its colonel, and reviewed 
by special officers, “ muster-masters, ’ ’ who vouched for the 
members on the pay roll of the regiment representing its 
actual strength. This was a necessary precaution in the days 
when it was in the power of the commander of a unit to fill 
the muster roll with the names of fictitious men, known in the 
military slang of France arid England as passe-volants and 
“ faggots” respectively. The, chief officer at headquarters 
was the muster-master-general, later commissary general of 
musters. In the United States the term is still commonly 
used, and a soldier is 11 mustered out ” when he is officially 
discharged from military service., . ... 

MUSURUS, MARCUS (c. 1470-1517),, Greek scholar, was 
Born at RhitHymna, ( Retimo ) in Crete. At an early age he 
became a pupil of John Lascaris at Venice. In 1505 he wa$ 
made professor of Greek at Padua, but ? wh^n<the ;; university 
was closed iit 1599 . during the war of the league of Cambrai he 
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Venice;, Where he filled a similar post; 111 1516 he 
was summoned to Rome by Leo X., who appointed him arch- 
bishop of Monemyasia (Mahqsia) in the Peloponnese, but he died 
before he* left Italy. Since 1493 Musurus had been associated 
with the famous printer Aldus Manutius, and belonged to 
the “Neacadeniia,’’ a society founded by Manutius and other 
learned men for the promotion, of Greek studies. Many of the 
Aldine classics were brought out under Musurus’s supervision, 
and he is credited with the first editions of the scholia of Aristo- 
phanes (1498), Athenaeus (15 14), Hesychius (1514), Pausanias 

(lSl6). 

See R. Menge’s De M. Musuri vita studiis ingenio, in vol. 5 of 
M. Schmidt’s edition of Hesychius (x 868). 

MUTE (Lat. miitus, dumb), silent or incapable of speech. For 
the human physical incapacity see Deaf and Dumb. In 
phonetics (q.v.) a -mute” letter is one which (like p or g) repre- 
sents no individual sound. The riame of “mutes” is given, for 
obvious reasons, to the undertaker’s assistants' at a funeral. In 
music a “niute” (Ital. sordino, from Lat. surdus, deaf) is a device 
for deadening the sound in an instrument by checking its vibra- 
tions. Its use is marked by the sign c.s. {con sordino), and its 
cessation by s.s. (senza sordino). In the case of the violin and 
other stringed instruments this object is attained by the use of a 
piece of brass,, wood or ivory, so shaped as to fit on the bridge 
without touching the strings and hold it so tightly as to deaden 
or muffle the vibrations. In the case of brass wind instruments 
a leather, wooden or papier mache pad in the shape of a pear 
with a bole through it is placed in the bell of the instrument, 
by which the passage of the sound is impeded. The interference 
with bhe pitch of the instruments has led to the invention of 
elaborately constructed mutes. Players on! the hprn and 
trumpet frequently Use the left hand as a mute* Drums are 
muted or “muffled” either by the pressure of the hand on the 
head, or by covering with cloth. In the side drum this is effected 
by the insertion of pieces of cloth between the membrane and the 
“snares,” or by loosening, the “ snares.” The muting of a 
pianoforte is t obtained by the use of the soft-pedal. 

MXJTIAN, KONRAD (1471-1526), German humanist, was 
born in Homperg on the 15th of October 1471 of well-to-do 
parents named Muf, and, was subsequently known as Konrad 
Mutianus Rufus, from his red hair. At Deventer under Alex- 
ander Hegius he had Erasmus as schoolfellow ; proceeding( i486) to 
the university of Erfurt, hq took the master’s degree in 1492., 
From 149 5 , he travelled in , Italy, , taking the doctor’s degree 
in canon law at Bologna. Returning in 1502, the landgraf of 
Hesse promoted him to high office. The post was not congenial; 
he resigned it (1503) for a small salary as canonicus in Gotha. 
Mutian was a man of great influence in a select circle especially 
connected with, the university of Erfurt, and known as the 
Mutianischer Bund , which included Eoban Hess, Crotus 
Rubeanus, Justus Jonas ; and, other leaders of independent 
thought. He had no public ambition; except in. correspondence, 
and as an epigrammatist, he was no writer, but he furnished 
ideas to those who wrote. He may .deserve the, title which has 
been given him, as “precursor of the Reformation,”’ in so far as he 
desired the reform of the Church, but not the establishment 
of a rival. Like Erasmus, he was with Luther in his early 
stage, blit deserted him in his later development. Though he 
had personally no hand in it, fhe Epistolae obscurorupi virorum 
(due especially , to Crotus Rubeanus) was the outcome of the 
Reuchlinists in his Bund, He died at Gotha on the 30th of 
jdarch (Good Friday) ’Vs?!}.. I 

See F. iW* Kampschulte, Die TJniversitdt Erfurt (1858-1 860) ; C. 
Krause, Eobanus Hes?us (1879) ; L. Geiger, in Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biog. (1886) ; C. Krause', Der Briefwechsel des Mutianus Rufus (1885) ; 
another Collection by K. Gillert (1890). (A. Go.*) 

MUTILATION (from Lat. nmtilus, maimed). The wounding, 
maiming and disfiguring, of the body is a practice common 
among savages and; systematically pursued by many entire races. 
The varieties of mutilation are as numerous as the instances of 
it are widespread. Nearly every part of the body is the object 
of mutilation, and nearly, every motive, common to human 


beings — vanity, religion, affection, prudence*-Tias acted in 
giving rise to what has been proved td be a custoip , of great 
antiquity. Some forms, such as tattooing , and depilation, 
have stayed on as practices even after civilization has banished 
the more brutal types; and a curious fact is that analogous 
mutilations are found observed by races separated 'by yast 
distances, and proved to have had no relations with one another, 
at any rate in historic times. Ethnical mutilations have in 
certain races a great sociological value. It is only after sub- 
mission to some such operation that , the youth is/ admitted to’ 
full tribal rights (see Initiation). Tattooing, too,; has 4 semi- 
religious importance, as when an individual bears a representa- 
tion of his totem on his body; and many mutilations are tribe 
marks, or brands used to know slaves. : ’ ; ; 

Mutilations may be divided into : (1 ) those of the skin ; (2) of the 
face and head; (3) of the body and limbs; (4) of, the teeth ; (5). of the 
sexual organs. , . ... 77 _ - 7 . 

1. The principal form of skin-mutilation is tattooing ffi.y,), tfie 

• ethnical importance of which is very great. ■ A practice; almost , as 
common is d, epilation, or removal of hair. This is. either by means 

I of the razor, e.g. in Japan, by depilatories, or by tearing out the hairs 
;• separately , as among most savage peoples. The parts thus mutilated 
1 are usually the eyebrows, the face, the scalp ana the pubic regions.; 
Many African natives tear out all the body hair, some among them 
{e.g. the Bongos) using special pincers. , Deflation is common* too, 
in the South Sea Islands. The Andaman islanders and the Boto- 
cudos of Brazil shave the body, using shell-edges and other primitive 
: instruments. , 7 7 ■ . 7 ' .-7 / . 7 • • 

2. Mutilations of the face and head are usually restricted fo, the 

lips, ears, nose and cheeks. The lips are simply, perforated or 
distended to an extraordinary degree. The Botocudos ; insert disks, 
of wood into the lower lip’. Lip-mutilations are common in North 
America, top, on the Mackenzie river and among the Aleutians. 
In Africa they are frequently practised. The Manganja women 
pierce the upper lips and introduce small metal shields or rings.; 
The Mittu women bore the lower lip and thrust a wooden peg through. 
In other tribes little sticks of rock crystal are pushed through, 
which jingle together as the , wearer talks. The women of Senegal 
increase the natural thickness of the upper lip by pricking it repeat-, 
edly until it is permanently inflamed and swollen. The ear, and 
particularly the lobe,’ is almost universally mutilated, from the. ear- 
rings of the civilized West to the wooden disks of the Botocudos, 
The only peoples who are said not to wear any form of ear ornament 
are the Andaman islanders,, the Neddahs, the Bushmen, the .Fuegians 
and certain tribes of Sumatra. Ear mutilation in Rs most exag- 
gerated form is practised in Indo-China by the Mois of Annam and 
the Penangs of Cambodia, and in Borneo by the Dyaks. They 
extend the lobe by the insertion of wooden disks, and by metal 
rings and weights, until it sometimes reaches the shoulder. In 
Africa ana Asia earrings sometimes weigh nearly half a pound.. 
Livingstone said that the natives of the Zambesi distend the per- 
foration in the lobe, to such a degree that the hand closed could be 
passed through. The Monbuttus thrust through a ; perforation m 
the body of the ear rolls of leaves, or of; leather, or cigarettes. The 
Papuans, the inhabitants of the New Hebrides, and most Melanesia!* 
peoples carry all sorts of things in their .ears, the New Caledonians 
using them as pipe-racks. Many races .disfigure the nose with 
perforations. The young dandies of New Guinea bore holes through 
the septum and thrust through pieces of bone, or flowers, a mutilation 
found, too, among New Zealanders, . Australians, New Caledonians 
and other Polynesian races. In Africa the Bagas and Bongos hang 
metal rings aiid buckles on their noses ; the Aleutians cords, bits 
of metal or amber. In women it is the side of the nose which is 
usually perforated; rings and jewelled pendants (as among Indian 
and Arabic women, the ancient Egyptians and Jews), or feathers, 
flowers, coral, &c. (as in Polynesia), being hung there. Only on? 
side of the nose is usually perforated, and this is not always merely 
decpratiyq. It may denote sociaP position, as ambhg the Ababde|S' 
in Africa, whose unmarried girls wear no rings in. their noses, The 
male Kulps of the Himalaya wear a large rihg in the left nostril. 
Malays and Polynesians sometimes deform the nose by enlarging 
its base, effecting this by compression of /the, nasal bones of the 
newly born. 77 7 . . 7 - . .. 7 7 : '7 7 , * 

The cheeks are not so frequently mutilated. The people of the 
Aleutian arid Kurile Islands bore holes through ) their cheeks and. 
place in them the long hairs from the muzzleSof seals* The Guaranis 
of South America wear feathers in the sariie manner. In Some 
countries the top of the head or the skin behind the ears of children 
is burnt to preserve them from sickness, traces of which mutilation 
are said to be discoverable on some neolithic skulls;, while some 
African tribes cut and prick the neck close to the ear. , , By many 
peoples the deformation of the skull was anciently practised. 
Herodotus, Hippocrates hnd Strabo mention such a Custom abiong 
! peoples of the Caspian and Crimea. Later similar practices were 
\ found existing among Chinese mendicant sects,' some tribes pf 

• Turkestap, the Japanese priesthood, in Malaysia, Sumatra, Java and 
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the south seas. , In Europe it was not unknown. But the discovery 
of America brought to our knowledge those races which made a fine, 
aft of skull-deformities. At the present day the custom is still 
observed by the HaidaS and Chinooks, and by certain tribes of Peru 
and on the Amazon, by the Kurds of Armenia, by certain Malay 
peoples, in the Solomon Islands and the New Hebrides. The 
reasons, for this type of mutilation are uncertain. Probably the idea 
of distinguishing themselves from lower races was predominant in 
nidkt ! eases; ! as for example in that of the Chinook Indians, who 
deformed the skull to distinguish themselves from their slaves. 
Or it may have been through a desire to give a ferocious appearance 
tp t their warriors. The deformation was always done at infancy, 
arid often in the case of both sexes. It was, however, more usually 
reserved for boys, and sometimes for a single caste, as at Tahiti. 
Different methods prevailed : by bands, bandages, boards, Com- 
presses: of clay and sandbags, a continued pressure was applied to 
the half-formed cranial bones to give them the desired shape. 
Hand-kneading may also possibly have been employed. 

3. ‘Mutilations of the body or limbs by mairning, lopping off or 
deforming, are far from rare. Certain races (Bushmen, Kaffirs 
and Hottentots) cut off the finger joints as a sign of moUrning, 

\ especially for parents. The Tongans do the same,' in the belief that 
the evil spirits which bring diseases into the body would escape by' 
the iyound. Diseased children are thus mutilated by them. Con- 
tempt for female timidity has caused a curious custom among the 
Gallas (Africa). They amputate the mammae of boys soon after 
birth, believing no warrior can possibly be brave who possesses 
them. The fashion of distorting the feet of Chinese ladies of high 
rank has been of long continuance and only recently prohibited. 

4'. Mutilations bf the teeth are among the most common and the 
most varied. They are by breaking, extracting, filing, inlaying or 
cutting .away the crown of the teeth. Nearly every variety of dental 
mutilation is met w J ith : iri Africa. In a tribe north-east of the Albert 
Nydriza it is usual to pry out with a piece of metal the four lower 
iririisorS ' in' children of both sexes. The women of certain tribes on 
the Senegal force the growth of the upper incisors outwards' so as 
to rilake them project beyond the lower lips. Many of the aboriginal 
tribes Of Australia extract teeth, arid at puberty the Australian boys 
have a tboth knocked out. The Eskimos of the Mackenzie River 
cut down the crown of the tipper incisors so as not to resemble dogs. 
Some Malay races, too, are said to blacken their teeth because dogs 
have white teeth. This desire to be unlike animals seems to be at 
the bottom of many dental mutilations. Another reason is the wish 
to distinguish tribe from tribe, i Thus some Papuans break their 
teeth in order, to be unlike pt her Papuan tribes which they despise. 
In this why such practices become traditional. Finally, like many 
niht'ilatiq^ are trials of endurance of physical 

pain, and take place at ceremonies of initiation and at puberty. 
The M*oiS (Stiengs) of Cochin-China break the two upper middle 
incisors With a flint. This is always ceremoniously done at puberty 
to the accompaniment of feasting and prayers for those mutilated, 
^ho' wil) ;thus, it Is thought, be preserved, from sickness. Among 
Malay races the filing of teeth takes place with similar ceremony at 
puberty. In Java, Sumatra and Borneo the incisors are thinned 
down and Shortened. Deep transverse grooves are also made with a 
file, a storie, bamboo or sand, arid the teeth filed to a point. The 
p’y^ks of Borneo make a small hole in the transverse groove and 
irisert a pin of brass, which is hammered to a nail-head shape in the 
hblloW, or they inlay the teeth with gold and other metals. The 
ancient Mexicans also inlaid the teeth with precious stones. 

3/ Mutilations of the sexual organs are more ethnically important 
than ariy* They have played a great part in huriian history, and 
still ; have much significance in many countries. Their antiquity 
is undpabtedly great, arid nearly all originate with the idea of 
iriitjatipri into full sexual life. The most important, circumcision 
(tf.t\), has been transformed into a religious rite. Infibulation 
(Lai. a clasp), or the attaching a ring, clasp, or buckle to the 

Sexual orgaris, in females through the labia majora, in males through 
the prepuce, Was an Operation to preserve chastity very Commonly 
practised in , antiquity. At - Rome it was in use; Strabo says it was 
prevalent in Arabia and in Egypt, and it is still native to those regions 
(Lane, Modern Egyptian's, i. 73; Arabic Lexicon , s.v. “ hafadd”).- 
Niebuhr heard that it was practised bn both shores of the Persian 
Gulf arid at' Bagdad (Description de VArdbie, p. 70). It. is common in 
Africa (see Sir H. H. J ohnston, Kilimanjaro Expedition, 1 886) , but 
is There often replaced by an operation which consists in stitching 
the, labia majora together when the girl is four or five years old. 
Castration is practised ih .the East to supply guards for harems, and 
was employed ifi Italy until the trine of Pope Led XIII. to provide 
“ soprani ” for the papal choir ; it has also been voluntarily submitted 
to . from religious- motives (see Eunuch). The operation has, 
however, been resorted to for other purposes. Thus in Africa it is 
said, to ha vo been used as a means of annihilating conquered tribes. 
The Hotfentots and , Bushrrien, too, have the curious custom of 
removing one .testicle when a boy is eight or nine years old, in the. 
belief that this partial emasculation renders the viptim fleeter of 
fopt for the chase. The most dreadful of these mutilations is that 
practised by certain Australian tribes on their boys. If consists 
pf; cutting open and leaving exposed the whole length of the urethral 
canal ana thus rendering sexual intercourse impossible. According 


|i to some authorities it is hatred of the white man and dread of slavery 
which are the reasons of this racial suicide. Among the Dyaks ana 
in many of the Melanesian islands curious modes of ornamentation 
of the organs (such zs the kalang) prevail, which are in the nature of 
mutilations. ‘ : : = ; c ■ 

Penal Use . — Mutilation as a method of punishment was common 
in the criminal law of many ancient nations. In the earliest laws of 
England mutilation, maiming and dismemberment had a prominent 
place. “Men branded on the forehead, without hands, feet; or 
tongues, lived as examples of the danger which attended the com- 
mission of petty crimes and as a warning to all churls ” (Pike’s 
History of Crime in England, 1873). The Danes were more severe 
than the Saxons. Under their rules eyes Were plucked out; noses, 
ears and upper lips cut off; scalps town away; and sometimes the 
whole body flayed alive. The earliest forest-laws of which there 
is record are those of Canute (1016). Under these, if a freedihan 
offered violence to a keeper of the king’s deer he was liable to lose 
freedom and property ; if a serf, he lost his right hand, and on a second 
offence was to die. One who killed a deer was either to have his 
eyes put out or lose his life. Under the first two Norman kings 
, mutilation was the punishment for poaching. It was, however, not 
i reserved for that, as during the reign of Henry I. some coiners were 
taken to Winchester, where their right hands were lopped off and 
they were castrated. Under the kings of the West Saxon dynasty 
the loss of hands had been a common penalty for coining ( The 
Obsolete Punishments of Shropshire, by S. Meeson Morris), Morris 
quotes a case in John’s reign at the Salop Assizes in 1203, where one 
Alice Crithecreche and others were accused of murdering an old 
woman at Lilleshall. Convicted of being accessory, Crithecreche 
was sentenced to death, but the penalty was altered to that df 
having her eyes plucked out. During the Tudor and Stuart periods 
mutilations were a common form . of punishment extra- judicially 
inflicted by order of the privy council and the Star Chamber. There 
are said to be preserved at Play ford Hall, Ipswich, instruments of' 
Henry VIII. ’s time for cutting off ears. This penalty appears to 
have been inflicted for not attending church. By an act of Henry 
VIII. (33 Hen. VIII. c. 12) the punishment for “ striking in, the 
king’s court or house ” was the loss of the righChand. For writing a 
tract on The Monstrous Regimen of Women a Nonconformist divine 
(Dr W. Stubbs) had his right hand lopped off. Among many cases 
of severe mutilations during Stuart times may be mentioned those 
of Prynne, Burton, Bastwick and Titus Oates. 

MUTINY (from an old verb “ riiutine,” O. Fr. mutin , rneutin, 
a sedition* cf. mod. Fr. emeute; the original is the Late Lat. 
mota, commotion, from mover e, to move), a resistance by force 
to recognized authority, an insurrection, especially applied to 
a sedition in any military or naval forces of the state. Such 
offences are dealt with by courts-martial. (See Military Law. 
and Court Martial.) 

MUTSU, MUNEMITSU, Count (1842-1896), Japanese states- 
man, was born in 1842 in Wakayama. A vehement opponent 
of “ clan government that is, usurpation of administrative 
posts by men of two or three fiefs, an abuse which threatened 
to follow the overthrow of the Tokugawa shogunate — -he con- 
spired to assist Saigo’s rebellion and was imprisoned from 1878 
until 1883. While in prison he translated Bentham’s Utilitarian- 
ism. In 1886, after a visit to Europe, he received a diplomatic 
appointment, and held the portfolio of foreign affairs during 
the China- Japan War (1894-95) , being associated with Prince 
(then Count) Ito as peace plenipotentiary. He negotiated 
the first of the revised treaties (tnat with Great Britain), and 
for these various services he received the title of. count. He 
died in Tokyo in 1896. His statue in bronze stands before the 
foreign office in Tokyo. 

MUTSU HITO, Mikado, or Emperor, <of Japan (1852- j, 
was born on the 3rd of November 1852, succeeded his father, 
Osahito, the former emperor, in January 1 86 7, and was cf 6 Wiied 
at Qsaka on the 31st of October 1868. The country Was then 
in' a ferment owing to the concessions which had beep granted 
to foreigners by the preceding shogun Iyemochi, who in 1854 
concluded a treaty with Commodore Perry by which it' was 
agreed that certain ports should be open to foreign trade. 
This convention gave great offence to the more conservative 
: daimios, and , pn their Initiative the mikado suddenly decided 
to abolish the shogunate. This resolution was, not carried out 
without strong opposition. The reigning shoguri, Keiki, yielded 
. to the decree, but many of his followers were riot so complaisant, 
and it was only by force of arms that the new order . of things 
was imposed on the country. , The main object of those \fhb 
had advocated the change was to leacl to a " reversiori to thd 




P K i lt i Co “ dl J loil o f affairs, when the will of the mikado was 
absolute and when tke presence in Japan of the halted! foreigner ' 
was Uhknown. But the reactionary party Was not to be allowed 
to monopolize^ revolutions. To their surprise and discomfiture 
the powerful daimios of Satsuma and GhOshu suddenly declared 

° pei i ing th{ l countr y to foreign 


• -.■i*'-. j-, ....... -i., , t , ''jrr*"-**© ^ wuuu y to ioreign 

UrSe ’ and °* a( * 6 P tin & ^any far-teaching reforms. With 
tms movement Mutsii Hito waS cordiallv in fiMpnipnr 


tms movement Mutsu Hito was cordially in agreement, aitid of 
his^wn motion he invited the foreign representative^ to an 
l n - ° f March iS 68. As Sir Harry Parkes, 
^«SS^.,? n5 ^ ster i y ,aa on hls way to this assembly, he Was- 
attacked by a number of' two-sWorded samurai, who, but for 

h!m gU Th d ’ !? f oubtless have succeeded in assassinating 
^• ao Th ° utl ; age was regarded by the emperor and his'minis- 
te “ as a reflection on their honour, and they readily made all 
mthln the ! r P°wer. While these agitations were 

afdot, the emperor, with his advisers, was maturing a political 
constitution which was to pave the way to the assumption by 

S«? rule - AS a ste P i n this direction/ 

Mutsu Hito transferred his capital from Kioto to Yedo, the 
former seat of^he shoguns’ government, and marked the event 
y renami ng : the city Tokyo, or Eastern Capitiil. In i860 the 
emperor. paida visit to his old capital, and there todk'as his 
imperial- consort a princess of the house of Ichijo. In the same 

Sms U thefir^f b v n ] d himS f lf by oath to institute certain 
the Jy* b ? f which was the establishment of a deliberative 
assembly. ^In this onward movement he was supported by the 

majority of the dalimos, who in a supreme moment of patridtism 
surrendered their estates and privileges to their sovereign. This 
death-knell of the feudalism which had existed for so 

2 SE f n j Un . es i n Japan ’ and gave Mutsu Hito the free hand 
which he desired. A centralized bureaucracy took the place of I 
_.® ° d syst ® m > a " d the nation moved rapidly along 1 he road of 
, E Y el T thmg European was eagerly adopted, even 
down to frock-coats and' patent-leather boots for the officials. 
Torture was abolished (1873), and a judicial code, adapted from , 
^ a P° le ° n > ^ as authorized. The first railway^that 
from Yokohama to Tokyo— was opened in 1872; the European 
calendar was adopted, and English was introduced- int/ the' : 
cijrhculum of the common schools. In all these reforms Mutsu 
lto took a leading part. But it was not to be expected that 
S , Ch ^ g6S COuld be effected without opposition 
W ^ ? dur ing the period between 1876 and 1884 the emperor 
n! d °, £ ? ser ! 0as . rebelhous movements in! the provinces. 
S?^!j e 2 U n? eded ln J su PP ressill g; and even amid these pre- 
occupations he managed to inflict a check on his huge neighbour ' , 

that C V P1 , re - Ch 'm’ the government of this state declared 
^ili WaS mcapalde of Punishing certain Formosan pirates fbr i 
outr a ge s committed on Japanese ships (1874), Mutsu Hito < 

Otrthe a fo ^ e on the . island, and, having inflicted chastisement j 
on the bandits^ remained in possession of certain districts until , 
the compensation demanded from Peking was paid. The un- < 
paralleled advances which had been made by the government < 
Wefe now' held by the emperor and his advisers to justify a 'i 
demand for the revision of the foreign treaties, and negotiations e 
were opened with this object. They failed, however, and the I 
consequent disappomtment gave rise to a strong reaction against' ' i 
everythin 8 fomgn throughout the country. Fofeigners Were ij 
assaulted op the roads, and even the Russian cesarevich, after- i 0 

S the str^ Wf C T°-t S - L ’ r atUcked by would-be assassins ! fi 
J. l . . streets of Tokyo. A renewed attempt to revise 1 the d 

treaties in 1894 was more Successful, and in that year' Great b 

H b J co " cl , uding a revised treaty with Japan, l 
Other nations followed, and by 1901 all those obnoxious clauses v 
stive of political inferiority had finally disappeared from the C 
treatres Inthesame year (1894) war broke out With China and A 
Mutsu Hito, in common with his subjects, showed the greatest F 
** th e campaign. He reviewed the tjps as tSy left l 
dilfrihSt 6 ^ ° f ^ apan for Korea and Manchuria, and personally w 
*° those who had won distinction. In 
pAT ?. ■ 9c ^"S>' tbe same was the ease', and it was s s 

to? the virtues of their emi>erot that hii gener^sloyaUy asdribed Q 


de ;the Japanese’ victories In his wise patriotism, as in ai matters 
er ^utsUHitb'alWays.plaeed himself in- the vanof his countnSwt 
~ He led them out of the trammels of feudalism 7 by h®S'j>tOgressivfe 
a, rule he lived to see his country advanced to the first rank of 
d natl °us; and he was the first Oriental sovereign to form an 
;n offensive and defensive alliance with a first-rate European 
'f i P f! e !’'. In T I j 6 ? Mutsu Hitd married Princess Haru, daughter 
nf of Ichijo Tadaka a noble of the first rank. He has on! son 
. j and several daughters, his heir-apparent being Yoshi Hitowho: 
* pf b0rn „ °. n the 31st of August 1879, and 8 married in 190b 
1 Princess Sada, daughter of Prince Kujo, by whom he had three 

M » lSU ® t0 adopted the epithet Of Meiji, or 
? Enlightened Peace, as the nengo or title of his reign. Thfis 

a! th ® - vcar 1901, 'acedrding to the Japanese calendar, was the 
11 34th year of Meiji. . ’ . 

il '• ^ UTTHA> or Mathura, a city and district of British Iildia 

v Thecity^da^he 

y right bank of the Jumna, 30 m. above Agra; it is an important 

‘ , ^ n K tl( T7 1 ' ?°P- ( I - 9 ° I ), 60,042. It is an ancient lowiij 
e mentioned by Fa Iiien as a centre of Buddhism about a.D. 40b; 

e ^ c ® s ® or . ns^^safig 1 , about 650, states that it then Con- 
S ttmni, Tfif Buddhist’ monasteries and five Brahmanieal 
l pl S- ¥ ut f ra ha f suffered more from Mahommedan plunder 
e than most towns of northern' India: It was sacked by Mah- 

ri 0f ^ m i n .^r i8 > about l 5oo Sultan Sikandar Lodi 
s and n ' STi" I* 10 Shrines ’ templcs abd images; 

■j ■„ 1636 Shah Jahan appointed a goverhor ektifessly to 

1 stamp out idolatry.” In 1669-70 Aurangzeb visitbd the W 
> and continued the work of destruction. : Muttra was again 
1 “Ptured and plundered by Ahma<l Shah with 25,000 Afghan 
r : , avk ^ 111 I7 . 5b- p he town still forms a great centre of Hindu 
r- ^ large numbers of pilgrims flock annually to tlie 

- festivals. The special cult of Krishna with which the neighbour- 

Mnrk 1 ® f a j’ soclated ™ to be of comparatively late date; 

the prosperity of the town is due to the residence of a 
great faimly of seths or native bankers, who were conspicuously 
i the Mutiny.^ Temples and bathing-stairs line the 

' r , lver bank - The majority are modern,' but the mosque Of 
, AU Mm lg f eb ’ 011 a lo f ty site, dates from 1669. Most of the public 
uudings art of white stone, handsomely carved; There are 
an Amencan mission, a Roman Catholic church, a museum bf 
antiquities, and a cantonment for a British cavalry regiment. 
Cotton, paper and pilgrims’ charms are the chief articles of 
manufacture. - - 

nf ^ P ISTR , ICT ot Mutt Ra has an area of 1445 sq.m. It consists 
Stn P , of territory lying on both sides of the 
! J l ln na -- The' general level is only broken at the south-western 
? ! b ^ ° W rang6s of b^cstone hills. The eastern half con- 
sists fqr the most part of a rich upland plain, abundantly irrigated 
by . w . ells > and canals, . while the western portion, though 

rich m mythological association and antiquarian remains, is 
, C ?? P +r tl ^ ely unfav p ured b y nature. For eight months of the' 

; year the. Jumna shrinks to the dimensions of a mere rivulet 
i me andermg through a %vas(e of sand; During the rains, how- 
O.w.vi ® S , t0 , a migllt y stream, a mile or moire in breadth. 

: W^riy jneariy the whole of Muttra consisted; of pasture and 
I Put the roads constructed as relief. wofks ihvi 83 7-1848 

i h f ave * hro,S ’? °Pen many large tracts of country, and the task 
j reclamation has ’since' proceeded rapidly; The poptiTation 
j 11 I ?° I J, as 763,099, showing an increase of 7 % in the' 
decade. The principal crops are mfflets, pulse, cotton, wheat, 
barley and sugar cane. The famine of 1878 was severely felt! 

: Sf 1 f a ? t ® rn balf . , of the district is watered by the Agra canal, 
hich is navigable, and the western half by Branches of the 
^ anges canal. A branch of the 1 ■ Rajputana railway, from 
Achnera to Hathras, crosses the district ; the chord line of the 
ast India, from Agra to Delhi, traverses it from north to south: 
and a new line, connecting with the Great Indian Peninsula, » 

Th j centra ! po ^ ion of Muttra district forms one Of the most- 


- j ^ uiucnoL lumw unc oi me most 

mythology. A circuit of 84 kos around 
GOfcfil gnd BtindabaB kekrs the' name df the Bfaj-MautSfl; 'afid 
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carries ; with it many associations ; of earliest Aryan times; 
H^re Krishna and his brother B alarama fed their cattle upon the 
plain; and numerous relics, of antiquity in the towns of Muttra, 
Qobardhan, Gokul, Mahaban and Brindaban still attest the 
sanctity with which this holy tract was invested. During the 
Buddhist period Muttra became a centre of the new faith. 
After the invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni the city fell into 
insignificance till the reign of Akfiar; and thenceforward its 
history merges in that of the Jats of Bharatpur, until it again 
acquired separate individuality under Suraj Mai in the middle 
of the 1 8th century. The Bharatpur chiefs took an active part 
in the disturbances consequent on the declining power of the 
Mogul emperors, sometimes on the imperial side, and at others 
with the Mahrattas. The, whole of Muttra passed* under British 
rule in 1804. 

See Fi S. Growse, Mathura (Allahabad, j88 3). 

MUTULE (Lat. mutulus , a stay or bracket), in architecture 
the rectangular block under the soffit of the cornice of the Greek 
Doric temple,, which is studded with guttae., It is supposed to 
represent the piece of timber-through which the wooden pegs 
were driven in order to hold the rafter in position, and it follows 
the rake of the roof. . In the Roman Doric order the mutule 
was horizontal, with sometimes a crowning fillet, so that it 
virtually fulfilled the purpose: of the modillion in the Corinthian 
cornice. 

MUZAFFAR-ED-DIN, shah of Persia (1853-1907), the second 
son of Shah Nasr-ed-Dln, was born on the 25th of March 1853. 
He was in Hue course declared vail ahd, or heir-apparent, and 
invested wifh the governorship of Azerbaijan, but on the 
assassination of his father in 1896 it was feared that his elder 
brother, Zill-es-Sultan, the governor of . Isfahan, might prove 
a dangerous rival, especially when it was remembered that 
Muzaffar-ed-Dm had been recalled to Teheran by his father upon 
his failure to suppress a Kurd rising in his province/ The 
British and Russian governments, in order to avoid wide- 
spread disturbances, agreed however to give him their support. 
All opposition was thus obviated, and Muzaffar-ed-Dln was 
duly enthroned on the 8th of June 1896, the Russian general 
Kp§akowsky, commander of the Persian Cossacks, presiding over 
the ceremony with drawn sword. On this occasion the new 
shah announced the suppression of all purchase of civil and 
military posts, and then proceeded to remit in perpetuity all 
taxes on bread and meat, thus lightening the taxation on food, 
which had caused the only disturbances in the last reign. But 
whatever hopes may have been aroused by this auspicious 
beginning of the reign were soon dashed owing to the extrava- 
gance and profligacy of the court, which kept the treasury in 
a chronic state of depletion. Towards the end of 1896 the 
Amin-es-Sultan, who had been grand vizier during the last 
years of Nasr-ed-Dm’s reign, was disgraced, and Muzaffar-ed-; 
Din announced his intention of being in future his own grand 
vizier. The Amin-ad-Dowla, a less masterful servant, took 
office with the lower title of prime minister. During his short 
administration an elaborate scheme of reforms was drawn up 
on paper, and remained on paper. The treasury continued 
empty, and in the spring, of 1898 Amin-es-Sultan was recalled 
with the special object of filling it. The delay of the British 
government in sanctioning a loan in London gave Russia her 
opportunity. A .Russian loan was followed by the establishment 
of a Russian bank at Teheran, and the vast expansion of 
Russian influence generally. At the beginning of 1900 a 
fresh gold loan was negotiated with Russia, and a few 
months later Muzaflar-ed-Dln started on a tour in Europe 
by way of St Petersburg, where he was received with great 
state. He subsequently went to Paris to visit the Exhibition 
of; 1990, and while there an attempt on his life was made 
by a madman named Francois Salson. In spite of this 
experience the shah so enjoyed his European tour that he 
determined to repeat it as soon as possible. By the end of 
1901 his treasury was again empty; but a fresh Russian loan 
replenished it and in 1902 he, again came to Europe, paying 
pn - this: occasion a state visit to England,, _ On his way ; back 


he stopped at St Petersburg, and at a , banquet given in his . 
|hpnour } . by the tsar toasts ; were exchanged ; of unmistakable, 
'significance. , None the less, during his visit to King Edward VII, 
the shah had been profuse in his expressions of friendship for 
Great Britain, and in the spring of 1903 a special mission was 
sent to Teheran to invest him with the Order of the. Garter. . , 

The shah’s misguided policy had created widespread .dis- 
affection in the country, and the, brunt of popular disfavour 
fell on the atabeg (the title by which the Amin-es-Sultan was 
now known), who was once more disgraced in September 1903.. 
The war with Japan now relaxed the Russian pressure on 
Teheran, and at the same time dried up the source of supplies* 
and the clergy, giving voice to the general misery and discontent,:; 
grew more and more , outspoken in their denunciations of the 
shah’s misrule. Nevertheless Muzaffar-ed-rDm defied public 
opinion by making another journey to Europe in 1905; but, 
though received with the customary distinction at , St Petersburg, 
he failed to obtain further supplies. In the summer of 1906 
popular discontent culminated in extraordinary demonstrations 
at Teheran, which practically amounted to a, general strike. 
The shah was forced to yield, and proclaimed a liberal con-, 
stitution, the first parliament being opened by him on the 12th 
of October 1906. Muzaffar-ed-Dln died on the 8th of January 
1907, being succeeded by his son Mahommed Ali Mirza.; 

MUZAFFARGARH, a town and district of British India, 
in the Multan division of the Punjab. The town is near the 
right bank of the river Ghenab, and : has a railway station. 
Pop. (1901), 4018. Its fort and a mosque were built by Nawab 
Muzaffar Khan in 1794-1796. 

The District of Muzafeargarh occupies the lower end of 
the Sind- S agar Doab. Area, 3635 sq. m. In the northern 
half, of the district is the wild thal or central desert, an arid, 
elevated tract with a width of 40 m. in the extreme north, 
which gradually contracts until it disappears about 10 m. 
south of Muzafiargarh town. f Although apparently a table-land, 
it is really composed of separate sandhills, with intermediate 
valleys lying at a lower level than that of the Indus, and at 
times flooded. The towns, stand on high sites or are protected : 
by embankments; but the villages scattered over the lowlands 
are exposed to annual inundations, during which the people 
abandon their grass-built huts, and take refuge on wooden: 
platforms attached to each house. Throughout the cold weather 
large herds of camels, belonging chiefly to the Povindah 
merchants of Afghanistan, graze upon the sandy waste. 

The district possesses hardly any distinct annals of its own* 
having always formed part of Multan (q.v.). The population 
in 1901 was 405,656, showing an increase of 6-4% in the decade, 
due to the extension of irrigation. The principal crops are 
wheat, pulse, rice and indigo. The most important domestic 
animal is the camel. The district is crossed by the North- 
Western railway, and the boundary rivers are navigable, besides , 
furnishing numerous irrigation channels, originally constructed, 
under native rule. 

j: , MUZAFFARNAGAR, a town and district of British India, 
in the Meerut division of the United Provinces. The town is 
790 ft. above the sea, and has a station on the North-Western 
railway., Pop. (1901), 23,444. It is an important trading centre 
and has a manufacture of blankets. It was founded about 1633 
by the son of Muzaffar Khan, Khan-i-Jahan, one of the famous 
Sayid family who rose to power under the emperor Shah Jahan. 

The District or Muzaefarnagar has an area of 1666 sq. m. 
It lies near the northern extremity of the Doab or great alluvial 
plain between the Ganges and the Jumna, and shares to a large 
extent in the general monotony of that level region, A great 
portion is sandy and unfertile; but under irrigation the soil is 
rapidly improving, and, in many places the villagers have 

i; succeeded in introducing a high state of cultivation. Before 
the opening of the canals Muzaffarnagar was liable to famines 
caused by drought; but the danger from this has been mini- 
mized by the spread of irrigation. It is traversed by. four main 
canals, the Ganges, Anupshahr, Peoband and Eastern Jumna. 
Its trade is confined to the raw materials it produces. The 
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< 5 dinm 6 rily;cfenid Trustify of ^ Atreusy i§;just ou^ 

Gkte. It consists of a circular domed chamber, nearly" '50 ft. 
iu'diameten aud in height; a smaller square chamber opens out 
of) it. i! it is; approached by a horizontal avenue 20 ft. wide and 
ik$‘ { ft. -.loifg', with side walls of squared stone sloping ; up to a 
height of 45 ft. The doorway was flanked with columns pf 
alabaster, with rich spiral ornament, now in the British Aiuseum; 
and the :• rest of the fagade was very richly decorated, as may 
be seen from Chipiez’s fine restoration. The inside Of' the 
vault was ornamented with attached bronze ornartienfs, but 
not, as 4s-; sometimes stated, entirely lined with . bronze. It' is 
generally supposed that these tombs, as well as those excavated 
in the rock, belong to a later date than the shaft-tombs on the 
Acropolis;' \ , 

See H. Schliemann, Mycenae (1879) ; C. Schuchhardt, 

Excavations (Eng. trans>> 1891) ; Chr. T sou ntas, MvKrjifaixai Mvtcr)P<uKb$ 
TroXiTHTfids (1805) ; Tsountas and Manatt, The Mycenaean, Age ■ (1897) ; 
Perrot and Cnipiez, PListoire dh Part dans I’antiquitt, vol. vu y L'art 
Myc&nfanyie. Various reports in llp'd/trucd; rijs, &px- trcupLas , and in 
*E<f>riiJL€pis &p%aiolSx)jcKij. (E., Gr.) 

MYCETOZOA (Myxomycetes, Schleimpilze), in zoology, a 
group of , org^isms reproducing themselves by spores. These 
are produced in or on sporangia which ’ are formed in the air 
and the spores are distributed by the currents: of air. They 
thus differ frpm other spore-bearing 1 members of the animal 
kingdom (which produce their spores while immersed in Water 
or, iff the " case of parasites, within the . fluids of their hpsts), 
and resemble the Fungi and many of the lower green (plants* 
In relation with this condition of their fructification the structures 
formed at the spore-bearing stage to contain' or support the; 
spores present a remarkable resemblance to the sporangia of 
certain groups of Fungi, from which, however, the Mycetozoa 
are essentially different. , i 5, : - 

Although the sporangia! and some other phases have long been 
known, and Fries .had enumerated 192 species ; : in 1? 29, the. 
main features of their life-history were first worked out in 1859- 
i860 by de Bary (1 and 2). He showed that in the Mycetozoa 
the; ; spore hatches out as a mass of naked protoplasm. Which y 
almost: t immediately assumes a free-swipiming flagellate form: 
(zoospqre) pth&t after multiplying by division this passes, into an 
amoeboid phase, and that from such amoebae the' plasmodia 
arise} though the mode of their origin was not ascertained by him. 

‘ The ' pUsm-oMiim oi the Mycetozoa is a mass % -simple protoH 
plasm, without a ] differentiated envelope and • endowed with 
( the power I of active locomotion. It penetrates the ; interstices 1 
of - decaying -Vegetable matter, or; in the case of the species 
Badhamia utricularis, spreads as a film on the surface of living 5 
fungi; it may grow almost indefinitely in size, attaining under 
favourable conditions several lect in - extents It constitutes 
the dominant phase of the life-history.-} ^:%om the plasmodium 
the sporangia, .take their origin. It was Cienkowski who (in 
1863) contributed the important fact that the plasmodia arise 
by the fusion vvitH one another of numbers of individuals in 
the amoeboid phase-^a mode of origin which is now generally 
recognized as an essential feature in the conception of a 
plasmodium, whether as occurring among the Mycetozoa or 
in other groups f?). De Bary . clearly expressed; the view that 
the life-history oK|he Mycetozoa shows them to belong not 
to the vegetable but to the animal kingdom. 

The individual sporangia of the Mycetozoa are,, for the most 
part, minute structures, rarely attaining the stee of a mustard- 
seed, though, in the composite form of aethalia, they may 
form cake-like masses an inch or ifipre across (fig. 21). They are 
found, st^lkedvPr sessile* in small clusters ; or ; , distributed f by the 
thousand over a wide area many feet ip diameter, on The bark 
of decaying trees, on dead Reaves or sticks^ in woods ap^ shrub- * 
beries, among the stems of plants on wet moors, and, generally, 
at the surface in localities where there is f a substratum of decaying 
vegetable matter sufficiently moist to allow the plasmodium 
, to live. Taff-heaps hfive long been knoWn ks a f ayouriteTf kbi t at 
of .i^if&MpUca, thp ? plasmodia of which, •. euier^hg-pip}- bright’- 
yellow, masses at pthe, surface prior to i the sporangial (in this 
case aethalial) phase, are known as “ flowers 1 The 


film-like, expanded condition of the plasmodiiim, varying in 
colour in different specie^ and traversed by a network of vein- 
like channels (fig. 5), has long been known. The , plasmodiai 
stage was at one time regarded as representing a distinct., group 
of fungi, to which the generic name Mesenterica was applied; 
The species of Mycetozoa are widely distributed over the world in 
temperate and j tropical latitudes where there is sufficient 
moisture for them to g^ow, and they must be N regarded pB not 
inconsiderable agents in the disintegratifig processes of liature, 
by which complex organic substances are decomposed /into 
simpler and mote stable chemical groups. 

Classification — The Mycetozoa, as here understood, fall into 
three main divisions. The Endospqreae, in which the spores are 
contained within sporangia, form together with the Exosporeae, 
which bear their spores on the surface of sporophores, a natural 
group characterized by forming true plasmodia. They con- 
stitute the Euplasmodida. Standing apart from them is the 
small group of the mould-like Sorophora, in which the kmoeboid 
individual's only come together immediately prior to spore- 
formation and do not completely fuse with one another. 

A number of other organisms living on vegetable and animal 
bodies, alive or dead, and leading an entirely aquatic life* are. 
includqcl by ZOpf (3 1 ) under the Mycetozoa, a$ the ‘^Monadina,” 
in distinction from the “ Eumycetozoa,” consisting of the three 
groups above mentioned. The alliance of some of these (e.g. 
Protomonas) with the Mycetozoa is probable, and was accepted 
by de Bary, but the relations of other Monadina are obscure, 
arid appear to be at . least as close with the Beliozoa (with which 
many have in fact been classed) . The limits here adopted/ 
following de Bary, include a group of ofgapiSfris which, as 
shown by their life-history, belong to the animal stock, and yet 
alone among animals,^ they have acquired the habit, widely 
found in the vegetable kingdom, of developing and distributing 
their spores iii -air: 

/ r,tV\ t Glass MYCETOZOA. 

Sub-class 1 —Euplasmodida. 2 

■ r , . . . Division i—Endosporeae. ' v 

; , : i ; ' , Cohort 1.7— Amaurosporales. 

| Sub-cohort 1 .— Calcarineae. 

Order I. Physaraceae. Genera : Badhamia, Pfiysarum, Physarella , 

' TricJiampkora, Erionema, Cienkowskia, Fuligo y Craierium y 
j , / ; LeocarpuSy. Chondrioderma, Diackaea; /■ 

j Order 2. Didymiaceae. Genera : Didymium , Spumaria, Leptdo- 
]. " derma.. 

j >Vt !; Sup-cphort 2.— '-Amaurochaetineae. 

Order i. . Stemonitaceae. Qenera: Stemohitis , Comatricha, Bn?r- 
thenema y Echinosielium f .Lampfoderma f Clastoderma.^y\ 
Order 2. Amaurochaetaceae. # Genera/. Amaurqchaete, Brefeldia. % 
Cohort 2.— -Laraprosporales/ ; , 

Sub-cohort I .-r-Anemineae. ' . 

Order 1 . Heterodermaceae. Genera : Lindbladia , Cribrarid, 

] . Dictydium. 

Order 2. Lieaeceae. Genera : Licea, Orcadella. / 

Order 3. Tubulinaceae. Genera : Tubulina, Siphoptychium, Alwisia. 
Order 4. Reticulariaceae. Genera: Dictydidethalium, Enteridium, 

. < • Reticularia, ■: . ' 

Order 5. Lycogalaceae. Genus : Lycogala. 

' ; : Sub-cohort 2 .-^-Calonemineae. 

; Order 1 . Trichiaceae. - : Genera • Trickid v Oligonenia , Hernitrichid, 
Cornuvia. 

Order 2. Arcyriaceae. Genera : Arcyria , Lachnobolus , Perickatiid . 
Order 3. Margaritaceae. Genera : Margarita , Dianema, Proto - 
trichia, Listefella. .T'hV'/;- ' 

j Division 2. — Exosporeae . ‘ i ! ^ 1 

Order 1. Ceratiomyxaceae. Genus: Ceratiomyxa. ^ 

Sub^class 2 .— -Sorophora. 

Order 1 . - Guttulinaceae. Genera: Copromyxa t Guttulina , Guttu - 

• •»/='< !:-,••• • ■-.Uhdpsis.v./:.-, : ■ 

Order 2. Dictyosteliaceae. Genera : Dictyosteliunii Acmsis y Poly- 
- sphondylium. - ■ ! 

1 Bursulla, a member of Zopfs Monadina, likewise forms its spores 

in air: \ '“ n ■> . v;; ; vv.. : 

2 The classification, of the Egplasmodida here . given \s that ; of A. ; 
and G. Lister (22), the outcome of a. careful study : of the group 
extending over more than twenty-five years, The writer of this 
article desires to express his indebtedness to the opportunities he 
j has had of becoming fanjiliar with ife wprk of his father, Mr A. Lister, 

| F.R.iS;, whose views oh the affinitiCs khd life-histOry of the Mycetozoa 
he has endeavoured herein to summarize. J 
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piriform shape, and a 
flagellum is developed at 
the narrow end, attaining 
a length equal to the rest 
retracted Q f the body. The minute 
zoospore , thus : equipped, 


A ) ( ; LIFE-HISTORY OF THE MYCETOZOA 

’..J*. r . ; E.y PLASMODIDA 

. • .< 'Endosporeae. 

We may; begin our survey of the life-history at the point where 
the spores, borne on currents of air, have settled among wet decaying 
vegetable < mat ter. Shrunken when dry, they rapidly absorb water 

and resume the spherical 
shape which is found in 
nearly ail species. Each 
is surrounded by a spore 
■ wall, sheltered by which 
the protoplasm, though 
losing moisture by drying, 
may remain alive for as 
many as four years. In 
several cases it has been 
found to give the chemical 
reaction of cellulose. It 
is smooth or variously 
sculptured according to 
the species. Within the 
protoplasm may be seen 
the nucleus, and one or 
. more contractile vacuoles 

After A. Lister. _ make their appearance. 

Fig. id— Stages m the Hatching of the After the spore has lain 
Spores tf Didymum dtfforme. - m water f or a per i 0 d 
Jr e dnruptured spore. ; varying from a few hours 

b, The protoplasmic contents of the spore to a day or two the wall 

emerging. It contains a nucleus with bursts and the contained 
the (light), nucleolus, and a contractile protoplasm slips out and 
vacuole (shaded). lies free in the water as a 

c, The same, free from the spore wall. minute colourless mass, 
a, Zoospore, with nucleus at the base of presenting amoeboid 

the flagellum, and contractile vacuole, movements (fig. i, c). It 
e, A zoospore with pseudqpodial processes soon assumes an elongated 
at the posterior end, to, one of which * ■- 
a bacillus adheres. T wo digestive 
; vacuoles in the interior contain in- 
gested. bacilli. 

/, Amoeboid phase with 
flagellum. 

swims away with a^ characteristic dancing motion. The proto- 
plasm is granular within but hyaline externally (fig. I, d). The 
nucleus, lying at the end of the body where it tapers into the 
flagellum, is limited by a definite wall and contains a nuclear 

network and a nucleolus. It often 
presents the appearance of being 
drawn out into a point towards the 
flagellum, and a bell-like structure 
[first described by Plenge (27)], 
staining more darkly than the rest 
of the protoplasm, extends from the 
base of the flagellum and invests 
the nucleus (fig 2, a and c). The 
other yerid of the zoospore may be 
evenly rounded (fig. 1, d) or it may 
be produced into short pSeudo- 
podia (fig. 1, e). By means of these 
the zoospore captures bacteria 
which are drawn into the body and 
F!G. 2. Zoospores of Badhamia enclosed in digestive vacuoles. A 
pamcea, stained., contractile vacuole is also present 

In a, and c the bell-like struq- near the hind end. Considerable 
ture investing the nucleus is movement may be observed among 
clearly seen. the granules of the interior, and 

in the large zoospores oi Amaurochaete atra this may amount to an 
actual streaming, though without the rhythm characteristic of the 
plasmodiai stage. 

Other shapes may be temporarily assumed by the zoospore. 

Attaching itself to an object it 
may become amoeboid, either with 
(fig. 1, /) or without (fig. 2, c ) the 
temporary retraction of the flagel- 
lum; or it may take an elongated 
slug-like shape and creep with the 
flagellum extended in front, with 
Fig. 3. — Three stages in the tactile and apparently exploratory 
division of the Zoospore of movements. 

Reticularia Ly coper don. That the zoospores of many 

species of the Endosporeae feed on 
bacteria has been shown by A. 
Lister (18). New light has recently been thrown on the matter' 
by Pinoy (26), who has worked 'chiefly with Sorophora, in which, 
aS shown belo w, the active phase of the life-history is passed 

’ 1 Figures 1, 4, and 11-22 are from the, British Museum Guide to 
the British Mycetozoa. The other figures are from Lapkester’s 
Treatise on, Zoology , part ,1. Introduction and Protozoa. ; Fascicle 1 . ; 
Article Mycetozoa. r / 
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Aftet A. Lister. 


mainly in the- .state of .isolated amoebae. Pinoy finds that , the 
amoebae of this group live on particular, species of bacteria, and that 
the presence of the latter is a iiecessary condition for the develop-' 
ment of the Sorophora, and even (as has beett recognized by other 
workers) , for the hatching of their spores; Pinoy ? s results indicate, ; 
though, not so conclusively, that bacteria are likewise the essential 
food of the Euplasmodida in the early phases of their life-history. 
The zoospores do, however, ingest other solid bodies, e.g. carmine 
granules (Saville Kent 1 , 15). a 1 f 

The zoospores multiply by binary fission' the flagellum being 
withdrawn and the; nucleus undergoing mitotic division,; with the; 
formation of a , well-marked achromatic spindle, (fig.^3). 

It is probable that fission Occurs more than once iri the zoospore 
stage; but there is not satisfactory evidence to shoW how often 
it may be repeated. 2 ' . . . ’ :i 

At this, as at other phases of the life-history,; a resting stage 
may be assumed as the result of drying, but also from other and 
unknown causes. The flagel- 
lum is withdrawn and the 
protoplasm, becoming spheri- 
cal, secretes a cyst Wall. The 
organism thus passes into the 
condition of a microcyst , from 
which when dry it may be 
awakened to renewed; activity 
by wetting. 

At the end of the zoospore 
stage the organism finally 
withdraws its flagellum and 
assumes the amoeboid shape; 

It is now known as an amoe- 
bula. The amoebulae become 
endowed, as was first recog- 
nized by Cienkowski, with 
mutual attraction, and on After A. Lister. ; i v • 

meeting fuse with one another. ^ . . . . - 

Fig. 4 represents a group of .. J IG * 4 - Amoebulae of Didyrmum 
such amoebulae. ; Several, difforme uniting- tb form a Pias- 
have already united tb form 1 modium. 4 The common mass 

a common mass, to which contains digestive vacuoles (v), 
others, still free, are con- The clear spherical bodies are 
verging: The protoplasmic nhcrocysts and an empty spore- 

mass thus arising is the plas- shell is seen to the left. 
modium. The fusion between - 

the protoplasmic bodies of the amoebulae which unite to form it is 
complete. Their nuclei < may be traced for some time in the young 
plasmodium and no fusion between them has been observed at this 
stage (26). As the plasffiodium increases in size by the addition of 
amoebulae the task of following the fate of the individual nuclei by 
direct observation becomes impossible* : 

The appearance, of an active plasmodium of Badhamia. utricularis, 
which, as we have seen, lives and feeds on certain fungi, is shown in 
fig. 5. It consists, of a film of protoplasm, of a bright yejlow colour, 
varying in size up to a foot or more in diameter. It is traversed 
by a network of branching and anastomosing channels, which divide ( 
up and are gradually lost as they approach the margin where the 
protoplasm forms a uniform and lobate border. Elsewhere the 



Fig. 5.— Part Of the Plasmodium of Badhamiautricularis, 

main trunks of the network may lie free with little or no connecting 
film between them ahd Their rieighbours. The plasmodia of other 
species, which live in the* interstices of decaying vegetable matter, 
are less easily observed, > but on emerging on the surface prior to 

rr-r-nr r- 4 ^- — ~n — — 777 rrhj — ; 1 , ’ • ■ ■ 1 . ■ ; . • , 1 . - — ~ “7 ■ *r“ — 7' : 

2 Pinoy states (26) that the spores, of Spumaria alpa, cultivated 
with bacteria on solid media, hatch out into amoebae, which under 
these conditions db not assuipe the flagellate Stage. The amoeba 
from a spore was observed to give rise by three successive divisions 
to eight arnpebulae. v ^ ; f -ifU* ’TT ■ : ^ 





spore formation they present an essentially similar appearance. 
There is, however,' great variety in the degree of concentration or 
expansion presented by plasmodia, in relation with food supply, 
moisture and other circumstances. The plasmodia move slowly 
■about over or in the substratum; concentrating in regions where food 
supply is abundant, ancldeavirig those where it is exhausted. 

On examining under the microscope a film which has spread oyer ; 
a cover-slip, the channels are seen to be streams of rapidly moving 
granular protoplasm.: This movement is rhythmic in character, 
being directed' ^alternately towards the margin of an advancing 
region of the ^plasmodium, and away from it// As a channel is 
watched the stream of granules is seen to‘ become slower, and after 
a momentary pause to begin in the opposite direction. In an active 
plasmodium the duration of the flow in either direction varies from 
a minute and a half to two minutes, though it is always longer when 
in the direction of the general advance over the substratum./ When 
the flow of the protoplasm is in this latter direction the border be- 
comes Turgid, and lobes of hyaline protoplasm are seen (under a high 
magnification) to start forward, and soon to become filled with granu- 
lar contents. When the flow is reversed,, the margin becomes thin 
from the drainage away of .its contents. A delicate hyaline layer 
invests the plasmodium, and is apparently less fluid than the material 
flowing in the channels. , The phenomena of the rhythmic movement 
of the protoplasm are not inconsistent with the view that they result 
from Alternating contraction and 'relaxation of the outer layer in 
diifferent regions of . fhe plasmodium, but ariy dogmatic statement as \ 
tot heir causation appears at present inadvisable. iV : 
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Fig. 6. - 

c, Part of a stained Plasmodium of Badhamia .utricularis. 
w, Nuclei. ■ /, t ’f * ' ; v >• 

b } Nuclei, some in process of simple (amitotic) division. 

Cy Part of a Plasmodium in which the nuclei -are in simultaneous 
i mitotic division. T /•>:■'/ 
dr/, Other stages jnthis process. 

/ may be seen in great numbers in the 

thin parts of the plasmodium between the channels. In stained 
preparations iiudlei, varying (in Badhamia utricularis) ‘ from 2*5 to 
5 micromillimeters in diameter, are found abundantly in the granular 
protoplasm (fig. < 5 >, 6). ; . They contain \ a nuclear reticulum and one 
or : more well-iparked; nucleoli, j 1 11 any .stained plasmodium some 
nuclei; may be found; as shown- in the ' figure by which appear to be 
in some stage of simple (amitotic) division, ana this is, presumably, 
the chief mode in _ which the number of the nuclei keeps pace with 
the rapidly groWirig plasmodium. There i4,hdwever, another mode 
of nuclear division in the plasmodium which has hitherto been 
observed in one recorded instance (19, p. 54.1); the mitotic (fig. 6 : c-f) t \ 
and tfiis appears to befall all the nuclei of a plasmodium simul- 
taneously.' What the relation of these two modes of nuclear division 
may be the/hf e-history is obscure. Z - 

That the amitotic isthe usual mode of nuclear division isindicated 
by the very frequent occurrence of these apparently dividing nuclei 
and also by the following experiment. A plasmodium of Badhamia 
utricularis spreading over pieces of the fungus Auricularia was 
observed to increase in size about fourfold in fourteen hours, and 
during this time a small sample was removed and stained every 
quarter of an hour. The later stainings showed no diminution in 
the number of nuclei in proportion to the protoplasm, and y$t none 
of the sample showed any sign of mitotic division (29, p. 9). It 
wouldappear therefore that the niode of lncrease pf the 'nuclei during; 
this period was amitptici 7 7 H 


Pro wazek (28) has recently referred to nuclear stages, ; similar to 
those here regarded as of amitotic division, but has interpreted 
them as nuclear fusions. He does not, however, discuss the mode 
of multiplication of nuclei in the plasmodium. . ^ . 

. In the group of the Calcareae, granules of carbonate of lime are 
abundant in the plasmodia, and in all Mycetozoa other granules of 
undetermined nature are present. The colour of plasmodia varies 
in different species, and may be yellow, white, pink, purple or greep. 
The colouring matter is in the form of minute drops, and in the 
Calcareae these invest the lime granules. 

Nutrition. — The plasmodium of Badhamia utricularis , advancing 
over the pilei of suitable fungi, feeds: on the superficial layer dissolving 
the walls of the hyphae (17). The protoplasm may be seen to 
contain abundant foreign bodies such as spores of fungi or sclerotium 
cysts {vide infra) which have been taken in and are unejergoing 
digestion. It has been found experimentally (u) that pieces of 
coagulated proteids are likewise taken in and digested in vacuoles. 
On the other hand it has been found that plasmpdia will live, 
ultimately producing sporangia, in nutrient solutions ( q ). 1 It' would 
appear therefore that the nutrition of plasmodia is; effected in part 
by the ingestion of solid foodstuffs, and in part by the absorption 
of material in solution, and that there is great variety in the Cdfii- 
plexity of the substances which serve as their food. / f 

Sclerotium. — As the result of drought, the plasmodium, Jiayipg - 
become much denser by loss of water, passes into the sdlerotj&i 
condition. Drawing together into a iL* 

thickish layer, the protoplasm divides 

up into a number of distinct .-'’"Z * 

each containing some 10 to 20 nuclei, 

and a cyst wall is excreted' round- -.each'-' 

mass (fig. 7), The whole has • now a 

hard brittle consistency. In this state 

the protoplasm will remain alive for fir 

two or three years. On the addition _ 

of water the cyst walls are ruptured 7 ; Section . of the 

and in part absorbed, their contents Plasmodium of Badhamia 
join together, and the active streaming utricularis yrhen massing into 
condition of the plasmodium is re- Ike, condition of sclerptium. 
sumed. It is to be noted, however, I he nuclei contained in 

that the sclerotial condition may be the young sclerotial cySts. 
assumed under other conditions than dryness, and sclefotia may 
even be formed in water. 

The existence of the sclerotial stage affords a ready means of 
obtaining the plasmodium for experimental purposes. If a cultiva- 
tion of the plasmodium of Badhamia utricularis on suitable fungi 
{Stereum, Auricularia) is allowed to become partially dry the plas- 
modium draws together and would, if drying were continued, pass 
into the sclerotial stage on the fungus. If now strips of wet blotting- 
paper, are placed so as to touch the plasmodium, the latter, attracted 
by the moisture, crawls on the blotting-paper. If this is now removed 
and allowed to dry rapidly, the plasmodium passes into sclerotium 
on it. 2 By this means the plasmodium is removed. from the partially 
disintegrated and decayed fungus on which it has beeii feeding, ana 
a clean sclerotium is obtained, which, as above stated, remains alive 
for years (21, p. 7). An easy method for obtaining small plasmodia 
for microscopic examination is to scatter small fragments, scraped 
from a piece of the hard sclerotium, over cover-slips wetted With 
ram- water and kept in a moist atmosphere. In twelve to twenty- 
four hours small plasmodia will be seen spreading on the cpver-slips 
and these may be mounted for observation. ‘ - ‘ 

The plasmodial stage ends by the formation of the sporangia. 
The plasmodium withdraws from the interstices of the material 
among which it has fed, and emerges on the surface in a diffuse or 
concentrated mass. In the case of Badhamia utricularis it inay with- 
draw from the fungus on which it has been feeding, or change unto 
sporangia on it. The mode of formation of the sporangia will be 
described in the case of Badhamia , some of the chief differences in 
the process and in the structure of the sporangia in other forms 
being subsequently noticed. 

: When the change to sporangia begins the protoplasm of the 

j plasmodium becomes gradually massed in discrete rounded lobes, 

I about a half to one millimeter in diameter and scattered in clusters 
over the prea occupied by the plasmodium. Thereticiilum of 
! channels 6f the plasmodium becomes meanwhile less and less 
marked. When tne whole of the protoplasm is drawn in to the 
lobes, the circulation ceases. The lobes are the young sporangia. 
Meanwhile foreign bodies, taken in with the food, are ejected, and 
the protoplasm secretes on its outer surface a pellicle of mucoid, 
transparent substance which dries as the sporangia ripen. . This 
invests the young sporangia, and as they rise above the substratum 
falls together at their bases forming the stalks; extended oyer the 
substratum it forms the hypothallus, and in contact with the 
rounded surface of the sporangium it forms the sporangium-wall. 
While the sporangium-wall is formed externally a secretion of 

1 A solution which has* thus been found favourable contains 
the following mineral salts: KH 2 P 0 4 , K^HPO^MgSCh, KN 0 3 , 
CA (N 0 3 )g, a free acid, and 5 % of dextrine. ■ 

2 If the plasmodium is slowly dried it is very apt to pass into 
sporangia. ' ... ’ . /' . 
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similar material occurs: along branching and anastomosing tracts 
through the O r °t<^>lasm of the sporangium, giving rise to the 
Capilhtmmi '> The greater part of the lime granules pass out of the 
protoplasm and are deposited in the capillitium, which in the ripe 
sporangia of Badhamia is white and brittle with the contained lime 
(cf. 'fig. 8). In this genus some granules are found also in the 
sporangium-wall. - Strasburger concludes that the sporangium-wall 
oi Trichia is a modification of cellulose (29). ■ . - 



FtG. 8. -—-Sporangia of Badhamia panicea, some intact, others (to 


left) ruptured, exposing the black masses of spores and the 
eapillitium. The latter is white with' deposited lime granules. 
An empty sporangium is seen above. 

It has been stated (16), but the observation requires confirmation, 
that a fusion of the nuclei in pairs occurs early in the development 
of the sporangium. , 




Fig. io. — -Part of a section 
through a Sporangium of Trichia 
yana after the spores are formed. 


Fig. 9. — Part of a section 
through a young Sporangium, 
of; Tfichivaria, showing ^ the 
mitotic division of the nuclei in) 
prior, to spore formation. . 

, . r, Capillitium thread. 

At a later stage, after the capillitium is formed, the nuclei undergo a 
mitotic division which affects all the nuclei of a sporangium simul- 
taneously. This was first described by Strasburger (29). While it 




Fig. i 1 .—rBadhamia uiricularis. 
a, Sporangia.' 

by Capillitium and cluster of 
; spores. 


Fig. 12. — Physarum nutans . 
a\ Sporangia. 

b, Capillitium threads, with frag- 
ment of the 1 sporangium-wall 
attached, lime knots at the 
junctions and spores. 


is in progress the protoplasm of the sporangium divides, into succes- 
sively smaller masses, until each daughter nucleus is the centre of a 
dingle mass of protoplasm. 1 These nucleated masses are the young 

1 Iri some genera such as Arcyria and Trichia (illustrated in figs. 9 
and 10) the division of the protoplasm does not occpr until the nuclei 
likve undergone this division. The protoplasm then divides up 
about the daughter nuclei to form the spores. 


spores. A spore- wall is soon secreted and the sporangium has now 
resolved itself into a mass of spores, traversed by the strands of 
the capillitium and enclosed in a sporangium wall* connected with 
the substratum by a stalk. As ripening proceeds, the wall becomes 
membranous and readily ruptures, and the dry spores may be carried 
abroad on the currents of air or washed out by rain. , 




testa- Fig. 14. — Cralerium peduncutor 

tUm. , 

a, Two Sporangia, in one the lid 
has fallen away. 

b, Capillitium with lime knots 
ana spores. 

We may now review some of the main differences in structure 
presented by the sporangia. They may be stalked dr sessile 
13). If the former, the stalk is usually, as in Badharnia utriciilaris, 


Fig. 13 .^—Chondrioderma 
ceum. 

a, Group of three Sporangia. 

b, Capillitium, fragment of spor- 
angium-wall and spores. 



Fig. 15 .—Bidymium effusum. 

а, Two Sporangia, one showing 
the columella and capillitium. 

б, Capillitium, fragment of spor- 
angium-wall with carbonate 
of Time in crystals, and spores. 



Fig. i6.—Lepidoderma tigrinum. 

a , Sporangium; the crystal-line 
disks of lime are seen attached 
to the sporangium-wall. 

b, Capillitium and spores. 


the continuation of the sporangium-walls (figs. II and Xg), but in 
Stemonitis and its allies (figs. 17 and 18) it is an axial structure. 
A central columella may project into the interior of the sporangium, 
either in stalked (fig. 15) or sessile (fig. 13) forms. 




Fig. 17. — Lamproderma irlaeum . 
a, Sporangia. 

by A Sporangium deprived of 
spores,, showing the capillitium 
and remains of the sporangium- 
wall. , 


a . b .i . 

Fig. 1 8 . — Stemonitis splendens . 
a , Group of Sporangia (nat. size). 
by Portion of columella and capil- 
litium, the latter branching to 
form a superficial network. 


The sporangium- wall may be most delicate and evanescent (fig; 17), 
or consist of a superficial network of threads (fig. 18), which in 
Dictydvum (fig. 19) present a beautifully regular arrangement; 




Fig. i q>—Dictydium umblicatum. 
a, Group of Sporangia, nat. (size. 
by A Sporangium after dispersion 
‘ the s 


Fig. 26.— Arcyria punicet* * 
a, Group of Sporangia. 
by Capillitium. 
of the spores. c f Spore. " 

In Chondrioderma (fig; 13) the wall is doubie,theinner layef being 
membranous, the outer thickly encrusted with lime granules. In 
Craterium the upper part of the sporangium-wall is lid-like; and falls 
away, leaving the spores in an open cup (fig. 14). 7 ! : 


l 4 ) { iOr.it nvay >e Sbsfeht ftohv the capillidum altoeethe; The 

|as:ssc^ 'tessrttat fer s 

tI ^ e capillitium is absent altogether. g P ’ 

^iaynnaceae are characterized by the fact that the- Km* 
though present in a granular Mm in th/nl^SS, ? 


MYCEIOZOA 


SffiS.cK'^'Ssss* X f±X "»**** 

secreted, which, closing ab^Vth^lwl, f 3 so an ( envelope is 
The minute mass, borne on the cJn? a ,^. end ?F st »lk- 


The minute mass; bbrne on th^stalk he? for ™? a Render stalk, 
ae surrounded by the snore- wall Trf f£;? eCOmeS ^hpsoid spore, 
as protoplasmic substance of the plasmodium 1 ^^ 1 ^^ ?1^ e ' oi the 
nt borne on supporting structures fstallrc nn ^ converted into spotes, 
*s. formed by SiKSepmcSS andSPOroph0res) ’ whicha « 

e, that prior to the cleavage of the nmUi, 25 ' - . J a " n has shown 

d the nuclei takes place rthO dimXer a P ,t °«c division of 

* occupying the Ah^T, 
spore has risen on its stalk two further m L,t ?- 3 • • AIter the 
d rapid succession, and the four-nucleated^ conHitfen T® °* CU - r ^ 
h of the spore of Ceratiomvxa is thus itt^fneJi ^ characteristic 

brought into water, soon hatch (fifgfli 0nbe ?§ 

contained in them undergo a mitotic division d Me a foU h i nU fl ei 
protoplasm divides, at first into four, ihen ^^into elnhl ® kh 5 

the latter acquire flagella ahhnncrk Ll en ln v? ei§ht rnasses » and 

ass* ,hdr *- «* '«• ccsyssiss&s 

though’ no exact observations of the 7 process haw bee^recorded’ 
Sorophora. 

The Sorophona of Zopf (Acrasiae of Van Tieghem') are a 
microscopic organisms inhabit- ^ / a e a group of 

J in g the dung of herbivorous X\ fa 

animals and other decaying j f) MS 

; ; yege^ble , matter. As Pmoy M .. ib U 

(,26) has shown, the' presence of WPL m? f ( : mm/ ’* 

a .particular species of bacteria . 

with .the spores is necessary 'fapJ&SSsL W 

> for thej .hatching and as the ' X 

essential food of the amoebulae ^ i I 

which emerge from them. There fafati, 

is no flagellate stage, and it 

is in the. form of amoebulae, (KM 

multiplying by fission, that the Mm WL 

vegetative , stage of the life- JBH ' 

history is passed. At the Ond • Jggl 
Ot this, stage, numbers of amoe- HI /•' l 

bulae draw together to form BvIjm & j j* 

a pseudo-plasmodium.” This KJ\$! wJL0 

appears to.be merely an agg re- i 

gation of amoebulae prior to i ffJBIS Jf^l , 

spore formation. The outlines . I fiEII ^ B A • 

or the individual amoebulae are I ' 

maintained, and there is no fu- \ \jr 

sion between them, as in the " 

! ^tmation : of the - plasmodium O 

of the Euplasmodida. r ^ 

In some genera certain of the *' • /k 
amoebulae constituting the V 

pseudo-plasmodium are modi- c , Jf 

hed into a stalk (simple in « / - 

huttuhna and Dictyostelium . I 

branched in Polysphondylium, ll 

j&f-S 

and become, spores at the end from z °P f * - ■ rei^ 


° ; r ui in uisks ^ng. ioj. i 1 v 

Stzszgi spxsr&s^snrs 






a-M^r~ m ^ S ? pHca - ^c-^Vce^uota, 

‘•ssas ’.srs , as. 

no traces of sporaugiaf walls to L found i^e!‘r interior * TW ^ 
known as plasmodiocarps (fig 22) Th^r u m ^ er J or : They are 
species, but in others ce «* a} » 

sporarig;ia from the same plasmodiui^f ^Thl- $1 . d ®; WI ] h separate 
line to be drawn betwecn «On^n„ l ,i ere * s ,.«ndeed no sharp 

other hand/ the crowdecf "omhtfon^ of P ksm °dl°carps. Oh the 
farms a transition to the ^ ^sporangw of some species 
as aethalia (fig. 2ij. These either ^thifr ,fructlfica<: » ons known 
maturity, r^„ s^iS^tlS&ItKf^ T " P t0 
of sporangia, and in addition to the caoillltinm ?», by a coalescence 

KBS.* * ■** “< * SKSKi^rasK:: 

. n Will be convemei, u'fggg'ZZ wrvey it th = 

^ of CeratiQtnyxa, the, single 

I'ritl’ji# representative of the Exo- 

: ilFl/f ^lAs^ s R°f|ae, at the stage at 

1*4 48 Jraiia® 5 ^( 8 P which the plasmodium 

1 ^.7 TEf8i ^M« emerges from the. rotten 

> | X?°;!, ia which it has fed. 

... ob^rved to Ipread^as a b film 

. ( , yf0 FT*. a 9 ' ’ °ver a slide, and to exhibit 

e v ypi the network of channels and 

1 l JM rhythmic flow of the proto- 

F V po% plasm in* a manner precisely 

r < \ ; similar to that seen in the 

a V ) /“ Endosporeae (20, p. io). it 

Soon, however, draws to- 
j n >rn ^S gether into compact masses, 

\JP^T H4n,~a#H4 : .from the surface of which 

0 v yW. J 7 >i |N\ . finger-like or antler-like 

• ••• * A lobes gr° w upwards. Here 

v AL j too the secretion of a trans- 

/ parent mucoid substance 

p»_-„ T * . , _ occurs, which is at first 

1 Rtespo™hoZf 0M * Xa mUCida - the vJatte^tends mor^'and ; j 

,. L . more, to form a reticular and 


j&f-S Kf'KSK 


;;yv encyst, « anq & alter Fayod; c and d after 

and become, at the end from z °P f * r 

rni< d ^ f A the Stalk V In other 24.— « and J, Copramyxa pro- 

“ . . , fea : sIl ? kl >' ma gnified. ^ . 


— Xi.\ ugi 24, a 

ana 0) the pseudo-plasmodium c and d 
is transformed into a mass of laceum . 


P olysphondylium 


a, mass or laceum. 

a rs.% .i-asi 


o Rtespo™hoZf° M * Xa mUCid<l - the latt ftend U s lore “and 

tM.wAg fpo„ph„ re *„„ iog , he SS^^SSX ^JS? 

plasih, with its nuc|hi, having become ^arranged 6 ^ n P r even j 

l^v^r r*f Un ^ e ^°? S c J eava ^ b ari d thus forms a pavement-like 
layer of ; protoplarsimc smassesbf each 


. wunout the 

«£“ ,,on of -»«»>. ~a»;*a«- 5 .a 35 a 

?£ 3 k! ,*3 !S;if 1 , 5 >u « 

Myxobactcnaceae of Thaxter tended about the baS 
allied: tp^ ^fc lorophor!f 3 oX’ be * *** appr0achin g ^tuAy: 

‘‘ ^yxlm ( ycteSsS 


I VT Z u „ / T \ , — 7 ■ ~ ptysent incomplete. 

I “iCSSS t^dto&dhdii^inhis stage, but in 
xxvi. a (1908) he; shows that^nfv on/S’r d — L boL Gesellsc ^ 
maturing sporophore prior to cLTae^ ‘oif™ IViS, ° n occu f. s the 
account of a fusion of nuclei ^.i i g !. ves a Preliminary 

seen the mitotic, division' which cer+ainiw^ 6 ’ but a ?.* le ^ as n 0t 
results cannot be accepted S leure 7 ° CCUrS at this ? tai f h » 


I io 

At some stage or other: we are ^ r ^ h g ri ^ < ^ e r < of chromosomes 


MYCONIUS,' F. — MYDDEI. 1 ON 

P aVa ’nr. 




« r . ._ w«-* *~i7/-\(YCk m.v. . ^ wntntir 


formation oi gamete . • . 

quently fuse in H^fffhe Endosporeae and Exosporeae a mitotic 
It is clear that both in f. n ®jrS~L>: „4 es score-formation. This is 
division of nuclei; ammediately^ preced|s^ P jf ^ is the case, the 
regarded* by Jahn as a re ■ in some way represent the gametes. 

zoospores or the amoebulae mus n i asm odia appears to offer a pro- 
The ‘'«^.f K ^K°chniughtion of . gametes, but 

cess 


Son of the £tte"r to form W>*thc 

cess; comparable with ; the iconpigatwn j^ ^n offcen observed no 
fusion of the protoplasm of dhe amoe d to accompany it. 

fuion of their nuclei ^TferdSted as occurring m the 
A fusion of nuclei has ! development of the sporangia or 

»»« preceding 

oi the Exosporeae witE the E ^osp ; Cerat i otn y X a is comparable 
skm it seems ckar^theW ^ the nucleus of the 
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Gctatiomyxa^ ^(26) pfnoy^l Rble d^bact^ries 

' Hmhxvi, pt. n. p.^ ^ 753 ^ ^(Dec, Myxomycetes,’’ Ann. de I wsMut 

dans le developpement de r( 27 ) H. Plenge, ;Deber 

■ Pasteur, "T. xxi. pp. \6zz * and . ^ ^ K ern bei den Sehwarmer- 

die Verbihdungen zwibchen t r ^ st _ me d. Vereins zu Heidelberg, 

zellen d. Mycetozoen, Fern. a. Prowazek “ Kernverander- 

NFBd.vi. Heft 3 (1899L -XaS) totp. 

ii n the work; cited am the 1 last footnote W» 14 r#Wt the 
of nhclef as occd^jn ^ at fig 

plasrhodium is emerging # <ac t-hp sexual karyogamy of the life 
Fnclined to &«> ‘^ol that he 

- pathological, and .0 ***». * 

essential karyogamy elsewhere. 


rise to proud -«»< .be -ggSS SS 
in the Vulgate, whereas Pooling was in Lichtenfels 

was a proverb for meanness. memorable encounter with 

and at Annaberg, where he ha __ , ^ i n( j tl lgenceS -should 

the Dominican, Tetzel, his teac hf r , Staffelstein, persuaded 
be given pauperib: usp ^ ^ anci ^ n cloister,; That saine 
him to enter (July 14, 15 ' j h ; s thoughts towards the 

night a Pictorial dream , tu ™ ed s X se “°J y , reached 
religious standpoint w ic ^ t0 Franciscan commu- 

Lutheran. From Annaberg he P™ “ was orda ined priest 

nities at Leipzig an 4 to satisfy his mind with scholastic 

(.5>d)i h' bad «,o opeu.d ” b, 

divinity, but next year h r wfeen L uther touched at 
the theses of Luther, whom For six years he preached 

Weimar on his way.;to Aupbwg- io ^ ((s of his order, 
his new gospel, under ^ Gotha (Aug. 1524) 
lastly at Zwickat!,^ when« married Margaret 

by Duke John atth^ge ^ was intimately connected 

Jacken, a lady of good lamuy re{ ^ rm iBS ■movement, and 

with the general progress of the JlonmJ . T he wa8 
was especially m pe confidence t he churches and 

entrusted (1528 asnd_x533) religious disputations and 

schools in Thuringia. In part. At the Con r 

conferences of the time signed the articles on his, own 

vention of Smalkald (t537) ^ . f Men j us In 1538 he was in 
behalf and that of ,”“w hich hoprf to induce 

England, as theologian }° Augsburg Confession, to make 

Henry VIII. on the ^aoU^S^tioni » project *»» 

common cause, with t . • 1 1 have prospered on con- 

Myconius caustically, observed » >Rht have pro P was 

dition that Henry was Leipzig. Not 

employed in the cause o q nermaiient work in Gotha was 

a: s - 

JWJSSSSS!^- jgs, 

Realencyklopadie ( I 9°3/- T1 .- A v '' 7^n«lian divine, was 

MYCONIUS, ; Ceissbnsler; 

born at Lucerne m mS8 X * ^ died Motiroms. 

his father was a miller, he ^ , ave been given him by Erasmus. 
The name Myconius seems to ^e jeengiv^ , 

From the school at Ro^weil on theje^ From 

to the university of Basel, j a whfere he married, 

15x4 he obtained schoolmaster posts^a^Basd,w ^ 

and made the acquain an schoolmaster, to Zurich, 

painter. In 15x6 ^ ^ ittlf o the reforming party of 
where (i S i8)_he attached him?el! ) » ^ t() Lucer „ e , and 

Zwingli. This led tc - hi 8 0ll the death of Zwmgli 
again (1523) reinstated aL Ztmc . ^ the office of town’s 
(iS3i) Le migrated to Ba^l,a ^th^ ^ Tes tament exegesis, 
preacher, and (till i 54i) 1 con f ess ional matters he was for 

His spirit was Zwlnglian, his readiness 

the 14th of October xS52. 6 st important is De H. Zmnght 

Among his several tractates, the most wno. shi Henry- Bennet 

vita el obitu (1 53&)> t ’?j b 3 y;/,i iheologorum (1620); LL. Kirch- 
(1561). See Melchior Adair k/« Oekolampad^und 

hofer. 0 . Myconius \ p j j ^ lose , in Allgemeine deutsche Biog. 

MYDDELIUN <« M.nnn„»), S™ HUOIL 
1631), contractor of the New Ri\ er.se R * c ^ ar( i Myddelton, 

Deubigb err Au"gb bccumc- s»cc«»£«l London 





in 


goldsmith, occupying a shop in- Bassihaw, or Basinghall Street ; 
he ! made money 7 by eommeroial ventures = on the Spanish main, 
beifig associated in these with Sir Waiter Raleigh; and he was 
also interested in cloth-making. He was an alderman, and then 
recorder of ; Denbigh, and; was member of parliament for this 
borough from 1603 101628. In 1609 Myddelton took over from 
the corpora^ionfOf Lpndon the projected scheme for supplying 
the city witlh wafer;, obtained from springs near Ware, in Hert- 
fordshire. Tor this purpose he made a canal about 10 ft. wide 
and 4 ft. deep and ov^r, 38 m. in length, which discharged its 
waters int^^ieservoir at Islington, called the New River Head. 
The completion of this great ..undertaking put a severe strain 
upon Myddelton’s financial re§ou|Ces r apd in 1612 he was 
successful in* securing monetary assistance from James I. The 
work was 'Completed in 1613 and Myddelton was made the first 
governor of the, company, which, howeyer, was hot a financial 
success until' aftqr his death. In recbgnition of his. services he 
was made a: baronet in i622. . Myddelton was also engaged in 
working some Bad and silver rhines in Cardiganshire and in 
reclaiming a piece, of' the Isle of Wigl|t from the sea. He died 
on the 10th of December 1631, and was Buried in the church of 
St Matthew, Friday S|reet, London,; He had a family of ten 
sons and six daughters. 

One of Sir. Hugh's brothers was Sir Thomas Myddelton 
(c. 1550-1631), lord mayor of London, and another was William 
Myddelton (c. 1 5 56-1 6 21) , poet; and seaman, who died at Antwerp 
on the 27th of March 1621. 

Sir Thomas was a member of parliament under Queen Eliza- 
beth and was chosen lord mayor on the 29th of September 1613, 
the day fixed for the opening of the New River. Under James. I* 
and Charles I. he ;represented the city of London in parliament , 
and he helped Rowland Heylyn to publish the first popular 
edition of the Bible in Welsh* He died on the 1 2th of August 
1631.. Sir Thomas’s son and! heir, Sir Thomas Myddelton 
1586-1666), was a member of the Long Parliament, being an 
adherent of the popular party. After the outbreak of the Civil 
War he served in Shropshire and in north Wales, gaining a 
signal Success over the rbyalists at Oswestry in July 1.644, and 
another at Montgomery in the following September. In 1659, 
however, he joined the rising of the royalists under Sir George 
Booth, and in August of this year he was forced to. surrender 
his residence, Chirk Castle. His eldest son, Thomas (d, 1663), 
was made a baronet in 1660, a dignity which became extinct 
when William the 4th baronet died in 1718. 

MYELAT, a division Of the southern Shan States of Burma, 
including sixteen states, none of any great size, with a total 
area of 3723 sq. m., and! a population in 1901 of 119,415. 
The name properly means “ the I Unoccupied country ,ff but it 
has been occupied for many centuries. All central Myelat and 
great parts of the northern and southern portions consist of 
rolling grassy downs quite denuded of jungle. It has a great 
variey of different races, Taimgthus and Danus being perhaps, 
the most numerous. They are all more, or less hybrid races. The 
chiefs of the Myelat are known. by the Burmese title of gwegunk- 
mu ) , i.e. chiefs paying the! revenue in silver. The amount; 
paid by the chiefs to the British government is Rs. 99,567., 
The largest state, Loi Long, has an area of 1600 sq. m., a great 
part of which is barren hills. The smallest, Nam Hkon, had no 
more than 4 sq. m., and has been recently absorbed in a neigh- 
bouring state, i The ; majority of the states cover less than 
1 ob sq;. m. Under British administration the chiefs have powers 
of a magistrate of the second class. The chief cultivation 
besides rice is sugar-cane, and considerable quantities of crude 
sugar are exported; There is a considerable potato cultivation, 
which can be indefinitely extended when’ cheaper means of 
export, are provided. Wheat also grows, very well. 

MYELITIS :(from Gr. /xi»eXos, marrow) a , disease which by 
inflammation induces destructive changes in the tissues com- 
pOSiri^; the spinal cord. In the acute variety the nerve elements 
in the affected part become disintegrated and softened, but 
repair may take place ; in the chronic form the change is slower, 
and the diseased ar£a tends to become denser (sclerosed) , the 


nerve-substance being replaced by connectiye tissue. . Myelitis 
may affect any portion of the spinal cord, and its symptoms. and 
progress will vary accordingly. Its most .frequent site is in 
the lower part,, arid its existence there is marked by the, sudden 
or gradual occurrence of weakness of , motor power, in the legs 
(which tends to pass into complete paralysis) , impairment or 
loss of sensibility in the parts implicated, nutritive changes 
affecting the skin and giving rise to bedtsores,. together with 
bladder and bo Wei derangements. In the acute form, in which 
there is at first pain in: the : region of the spine and much con- 
stitutional disturbance; death may take place rapidly from 
; extension of the disease to those portions of the cord cqnnected 
with the muscles of respiration and the heart, from an acute; 
bed-sore, which is very, apt t.q form, or from some iixtercurrent 
disease. . , Recovery to a certain extent may, : however,,, , take 
place; or, again, the,, disease may pass info the chronic fofm. 
In the latter the progress : is usually . slow, the general, health 
remaining tolerably good for a time, but gradually the strength 
fails, the patient becomes more, helpless, and ultimately sinks 
: exhausted or is cut off by some complication^ The chief 
causes of myelitis are injuries or diseases 'affecting the spinal 
column, extension of . inflammation from the membranes of the 
cord to its, substance (see Meningitis) exposure to cold and 
damp, and occasionally some pre-existing cons chutional morbid 
condition; such as syphilis or a , fever. Any debilitating cause or 
' excess in mode of life will act powerfully: in predisposing to this 
malady. The disease is most common in adults. The treatment 
for myelitis in its acute . stage is similar to that for spinal 7 
meningitis. When the disease is. chronic the. most that can be 
hoped for is the relief of symptoms by careful nursing, and 
attention to the condition of the body and its functions. Good 
is sometimes ; derived from massage and the use of baths and 
douches to the. spine. 

I MYERS, FREDERIC WILLIAM HENRY (1843-1901), : English 
poet and essayist, Son of Frederic Myers of Keswick— author pf 
Lectures on Great Men { 1856) and Catholic Thoughts ( first collected 
: 1873);, a book marked by a most admirable, prose style— was born 
at Keswick, Cumberland;, on the 6th of February 1843, and edu- 
cated at Cheltenham and Trinity College, Cambridge; where he 
won a long list of honours and in 1865 was appointed classical 
lecturer. He had no love for teaching, which he soon discon- 
tinued, but he took up his permanent abode at Cambridge in 
1872, when he became a school inspector under the Education 
Department. Meanwhile, he published, in 1867, nn unsuccessful 
essay for the Seatonian prize, a poem entitled 3 / iW/, ; which met 
at the hands of the general public with a f success that would be 
difficult to explain, . for it lacks sincerity and represents views 
Which the writer rapidly outgrew* It was followed by small 
volumes of collected verses in 1870 and 1882: both are marked 
by a flow, of rhetorical ardour which culminates in a poem of 
real beauty, “ The Renewal of Youth,” in the. 1882 collection. 
His best! verse is in heroic couplets.. Myers, is more likely to 
be remembered by his two volumes of Essay?,, Classical and 
Modern (1883). The essay on Virgil, by far the best .thing he 
ever wrote, represents the matured enthusiasm of a student and 
a. disciple to whom the exquisite artificiality, and refined culture 
of Virgil’s method were profoundly congenial* ; , Next, to this in 
value is the carefully wrought .essay on Ancient Greek Oracles 
(this had first appeared in Hellenica). Scarcely less delicate 
in phrasing and perception, if less penetrating in insight, is the 
monograph on Wordsworth (1881) for the “ English Men of 
Letters ” series. In : 1882, after several, years of inquiry and 
discussion, Myers took the lead among a small band qf explorers 
(including Henry Sidgwick and Richard Hodgson, Edp|ynd 
Gurney and F. Podmore), who founded the society for Psychical 
Research. He continued for many years to be the mouthpiece 
: of the society, a position for which his - perf ervldum. ■ ingenium, 
still more his abnormal fluency and alertness, admirably fitted 
him. - He contributed greatly to the coherence of the society 
by steering a mid-course between extremes (the extreme sceptics 
on the one hand, and the enthusiastic spiritualists qn the 
other), and by helping to sift and .revise the cumbrous mass of 
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Proceedings , the chief conerdte results being the two volumes of 
Phantasrhs of the Living (1886), to Which he contributed the in- 
troduction. Like many theorists, he had a ' faculty for ignoring 
hard facts, and in' his anxiety to generalize plausibly upon the 
alleged data, and to hammer out striking formulae, his insight 
into the real character of the evidence may have left something 
to be desired. His long series of papers on sublilninal conscious- 
lies^;, the results of Which Were embodied in a posthumous work 
called Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death (2 vols. 
1 903) , constitute his oWn chief contribution to psychical theory. 
This, as he himself would have been the first to admit, was little 
more than provisional; but Professor William James has pointed 
but that the series of papers on subliminal consciousness is “ the 
first attempt to consider the phenomena of hallucination, 
hypnotism, automatism, double personality, and mediumship, as 
connected parts of one whole subject.” The last work published 
in' his lifetime was a small collection of essays, Science and a 
Future Life (1893). He died at Rome on the 17th of January- 
1901, but was buried in his native soil at Keswick. 

MYINGYAN, a district in the Meiktila division of Upper 
Burma. It lies in the valley of the Irrawaddy, to the south of 
Mandalay, on the east bank of the river. Area, 3137 sq. m. 
Pop. (1901), 3 56,052 • showing an increase of 1% in the decade 
and a density of 1 14 inhabitants to the square mile. The greater 
part of the district is flat, especially to the north and along the 
banks of the Irrawaddy. Inland the country rises in gently 
xjundulating slopes. The most fioticeable feature is Popa hill* 
an extinct volcano, in the south-eastern corner of the district; 
The highest peak is 4962 ft. above sea-level. The climate is dry 
and healthy, With high south winds from March till September; 
The annual rainfall averages about 3 5 in. The ; temperature 
Varies between 1 06° and' 76° F. The ordinary crops are millet, 
sesamum, cotton, maize, rice, gram, and a great variety of peas 
arid beans. The district as a whole is not well watered, and most 
of the Old irrigation tanks had fallen into disrepair before the 
annexation. There are no forests, but a great deal of low scrub. 
The lacquer ware of Nyaung-u and other villages near Pagan is 
noted throughout Burma. A considerable number of Chinese 
inhabit Myirigyan and the larger villages. The headquarters 
town, Myingyan, stands on the Irrawaddy, and had a population 
in 1901 of 16,139. It is the terminus of the branch railway 
through Meiktila to the riiain line from Mandalay to Rangoon. 
The steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company also call here. 
A cotton-pressing machine was erected here in the time of 
independent Burma, and still exists. 

MYITKYINA, the most northerly of the districts of Upper 
Burma in the Mandalay division, separated from Bhamo district 
in 1 89 5. It is cut up into strips by comparatively low parallel 
ranges of hills running in a general way north and south. The 
chief plain is that of Myitkyina, covering 600 sq. m. To the 
east of the Irrawaddy, which bisects the district, it is low-lying 
and marshy. To the west it rises to a higher level, and is mostly 
dry. Except in the hills inhabited by the Kachin tribes there 
are practically no villages off the line of the Irrawaddy. The 
Indawgyi lake, a fine stretch of water measuring 16 m. by 6, 
lies in the south-west of the district. A very small amount of 
cultivation is carried on, mostly without irrigation. Area, 
10,640 sq. m.; estimated population (1901) : 67,399, showing a 
density of six persons to the square mile. More than half the total 
are Kachiris, who inhabit the hills on both sides of the Irrawaddy. 
The headquarters town, Myitkyina, had in 1901 a population of 
3618. It is the limit of navigation on the Irrawaddy, and the 
terminus df the railway from Rangoon and Sagaing. 

! MYLODON (Gr. for “ mill- tooth ” from /zuA 6 )v and odovs) , a 
genus of extinct American edentate mammals, typified by . a 
species (M. harlani) from the Pleistocene of Kentucky and other 
parts of the United States, but rhore abundantly represented in 
the corresponding formations of South America, especially 
Argentina arid Brazil. The mylodons belong to the group of 
ground-sloths, and are generally included in the family Megath- 
eriidae, although Sometimes made the type of a separate family. 
From Megatherium these animals, which rivalled the Indian 
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| rhinoceros in bulk; differ in the Shape of their cheekteeth; these , 
(five above and four below) being much smaller,, with an ovate 
section, and a i cupped instead of a ridged; crown-surface, thus 
resembling those of the true sloths. In certain species of mylodon ; 
the front pair of teeth in each jaw is placed some distance in front 
of the rest and has the crown surface obliquely bevelled by 



wearing against the corresponding teeth in the opposite jaw. On 
this account such species have been referred to a second genus, 
under the name of Lestodon , but the distinction scarcely seems 
necessary. The skull is shorter and lower than in Megatherium, 
without any vertical expansion of the middle of the lower jaw* 
and the teeth also extend nearly to the front of the jaws; both 
these features being sloth-like. In the fore feet the three inner 
toes have large claws* f while the two outer ones are rudimentary 
and clawless; in the hind-limbs the first tee is wanting, as in 
Megatherium, but the second and third are clawed. The skin 
was strengthened by a number of small deeply-embedded bony 
nodules. _ 

Although the typical M. harlani is North ’ American, the 
mylodons are essentially a South American group, a few of the* 
representatives of which effected ari entrance into North America 
when that continent became finally connected with South 
America. Special interest attaches to the recent discovery in 
the cavern of Ultima Esperanza, South Patagonia, of remains of 
the genus Glossotherium, or Gry pother ium, a near relative of 
Mylodon , but differing frorri it in having a bony arch connecting 
the riasal bones of the skull with the premaxillae; these include 
a considerable portion of the skin with the hair attached. 
Ossicles somewhat resembling large coffee-berries had been 
previously found in association with the bones of Mylodon , and in 
Glossotherium nearly similar ossicles occur embedded on the 
inner side of the thick hide. The coarse and shaggy hair is 
somewhat like that of the sloths. The remains, which include 
not only the skeleton and skin, but likewise the droppings, were 
found buried in grass which appears to have been chopped, 
up by man, and it thus seems not only evident that these 
ground-sloths dwelt in the cave, but that there is a corisiderable 
probability of their having been kept there in a semi-domesti- 
cated state by the early human inhabitants of Patagonia. The 
extremely fresh condition of the remains has given rise to the 
idea that Glossotherium may still be living in the wilds of 
Patagonia. - , 

Scelidotherium is another genus of large South American Pleisto- 
cene ground-sloths, characterized, , among, other, features, by the 
elongation and slenderness of the skull, which thus makes a decided 
approximation to the! anteater type, although retaining the full 
series of cheek-teeth , which were, of course, essential to an herbi- 
vorous animal. >: The feet resemble those of Megatherium. A much 
smaller South American species represents the genus Nothrothprium. 

Ip North America Mylodon was accompanied by another gigantic 
species typifying the genus Megalohyx,ih which the fore part of the 
skull was usually wide, and the third and : fourth f front toes carried 
claws. Another genus has been, -described from the Pleistoqeiie 
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C(f Nebraska, as. Paramylodqn ? it has only four pairs of teeth, and an 
elongate skull with an inflated muzzle. All the above genera differ 
irbiti Megatherium in having h; foramen on the inner side of the lower 
end of the humerus. A ’ presumed large ground-sloth from Mada- 
gascar .has been described , on the evidence Y of a limb-bone, as.Brady- 
therium, but it is suggested by Dr F. Ameghino that the specimen 
really belongs to a lemuroid. Be this as it may, the North American 
mammals described as Moropus and Morotherium, in the belief that 
they were ground-sloths, are really referable to the ungulate group 
Ancylopoda. 

Although a few of the Pleistocene ground-sloths, suclv as Nothro- 
pus and Nothrotherium ( = Coelodon), were of comparatively small 
size, in the Santa Cruz beds of Patagonia few of the representatives 
of the family much exceeded a modern sloth in size. The best- 
known generic types are Eucholoeops , Hdpalops and P seudahapalops , 
of which considerable portions of trie skeleton have been disinterred. 
In these diminutive ground-sloths the crowns of the cheek-teeth 
approached the prismatic form characteristic of Mega[lp] therium , 
as distinct from the subcylindrical type occurring in Mylodon, 
GVossotherium, &c. 

By many palaeontologists a group of North American Lower 
Tertiary mammals, known as Ganodonta, has been regarded as 
representing the ancestral stock of the ground-sloths ana those of 
other South American edentates; but according to Professor W. B. 
Scott this view is incorrect and there is no affinity between the two 
groups. If this be so, we are still in complete darkness as to the 
stock from which the South American edentates are derived. 

See W. B. Scott, Mammalia of the Santa Cruz Beds, Edentata, 
Rep., Princeton Exped. to Patagonia, vol. v. (1903^1904) ; B. Brown 
A New Genus of Ground-Sloth from the Pleistocene of Nebraska, 
Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., xix, 569 (1903). (R. L.*) 

MYLONITE (Gr. ixv\ 6 )v, a mill), in petrology, a rock which has 
been crushed and ground down by earth movement and at the 
same time rendered compact by pressure. Mylonites are fine- 
grained, sometimes even flinty, in appearance, and often banded 
in parallel fashion with stripes of varying composition. The 
great- majority are quartzose rocks, such as quartzite and quartz- 
schist; but in almost any type of rock mylonitic structure may 
be developed. Gneisses of various kinds, hornblende-schists, 
chlorite-schists and limestones are not infrequently found iii 
belts of mylonitic rock. The process of crushing by which 
mylonites are formed is known also as “ granulitization ” and 
“ CataclasiSj” and mylonites are often described as granulites, 
though the two terms are not strictly equivalent ini all their 
applications. Mylonites occur in regions where there has 
been considerable metamorphism. Thrust planes arid great 
reversed faults are often bounded by rocks which have all been 
crushed to fine slabby mylonites, that split readily along planes 
parallel to the direction in which movement has taken place. 
These “ crush-belts ” may be only a few feet or several hundred 
yards broad. The movements have probably taken place slowly 
without great rise of temperature, and hence the rocks have not 
recrystallized to any extent. > 

Crushing and movement on so extensive a scale are to be expected 
principally in regions consisting .of rocks greatly folded • and 
compressed. , Hence mylonites are commonest in Archean regions, 
but may be found also in Carboniferous and later rocks where the 
necessary conditions have prevailed. Within a short space it is 
often possible to trace rocks from a normal to a highly mylonized 
condition, and to follow by means of the microscope all the stages 
of the process. A sandstone, grit, or fine quartzose conglomerate, 
for example, when it approaches a mylonitic zone begins to lose 
its clastic or pebbly structure. The rouqded grains of quartz 
become cracked, especially neaf their edges, and are then surrounded 
by narrow borders, consisting of detached granules : this is due to the 
pebbles being pressed together and forced to pass one another as the 
rock yields to the pressures which overcome its rigidity. Then each 
quartz grain breaks up into a mosaic of little angular fragments ; 
the rounded pebbles are flattened out and become lenticular or cake- 
shaped. Finally only a small oval patch of fine interlocking quartz 
grains is left to indicate the position of the pebble, and if the matrix 
is quartzose this gradually blends with it and a uniform fine-grained 
quartzose rock results. If felspar is present it may become crushed 
like quartz, but often tends to recrystallize as quartz and muscovite, 
the minute scales of white mica being parallel to the foliation or 
banding of the rock, and a finely granulitic or mylonitic quartz- 
schist is .the product. In hornblendic rocks, such as epidiorite, 
amphibolite and hornblende-schist, the mineral composition may 
remain unchanged, but very often chlorite, carbonates and biotite 
develop, epidote and sphene being also frequent. Biotite- and mus- 
covite-gneisses yield very . perfect mylonites, in which the micas 
have parallel orientation, giving the rock a flat banding and marked' 
schlstd^ity (see F^et^rplqg y , PI . iv. , fig, 6)-. When thebe' n^ylonitlc; 


gneisses contain pink garnet (often with kyanite or sillimanite) 
they pass into normal granulites ; limestones, if fossiliferous, become 
changed into finely crystalline masses, often fissile, sometimes with 
lenticular or augen structure. An interesting variety of mylbnite, 
developed in granite-porphyry and gneiss, is fine, dark and almost 
vitreous in appearance, consisting mainly of very minute grains of 
quartz and felspar and resembling flint in appearance. These 
form threads and vein-like streaks ramifying through the normal 
rocks. Examples are furnished by the flinty-crushes of west Scot - 
land and the “ trap-shotten ” gneisses of south India. (J. S. F.) 

MYMENSINGH, or Maimansingh, a district of British India, 
in the Dacca division of Eastern Bengal and Assam. It occupies 
a portion of the alluvial valley of the Brahmaputra east of the 
main channel (called the Jamuna) and north of Dacca, The 
administrative headquarters are at Nasirabad, sometimes called 
Mymensingh town. Area, 6332 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 3,915,068;, 
showing an increase of 12-8 % in the decade. The district is 
for the most part level and open, covered with well-cultivated 
fields, and intersected by numerous rivers. The Madhupur 
jungle is a slightly elevated tract, extending from the north of 
Dacca district into the heart of Mymensingh; its average height 
is about 60 ft. above the level of the surrounding country, and it 
nowhere exceeds 100 ft. The jungle contains abundance of sal, 
valuable both as timber and for charcoal. The only other elevated 
tract in the district is on the southern border, where the Siisang 
hills rise. They are for the most part covered with thick thorny 
jungle, but in parts are barren and rocky. The Jamuna forps 
the western boundary of Mymensingh for a course of 94 m. It is 
navigable for large boats throughout the year; and during the 
rainy season it expands in many places to 5 or 6 m. in breadthl 
The Brahmaputra enters Mymensingh at its north-western 
corner near Karaibari, and flows south-east and south till it 
joins the Meghna a little below Bhairab Bazar. The gradual 
formation of chars and bars of sand in the upper part of its course 
has diverted the main volume of water into the present channel 
of the Jamuna, which has in consequence become of much more 
importance than the Brahmaputra proper. The Meghna only 
flows for a short distance through the south-east portion of 
the district, the eastern and south-eastern parts of which ‘ 
abound in marshes. The staple crops of the country are rice, 

: jute and oil-seeds. A branch line of the Eastern Bengal railway 
runs north from Dacca through Nasirabad, &c., to the Jamuna. 
The district was severely affected by the earthquake of the 
1 2th of June 1897. 

MYNGS, SIR CHRISTOPHER (1625-1666), British admiral, 
came of a Norfolk family. Pepys’ story of his humble birth p 
said to be erroneous. It is probable that he saw a good deal of 
sea-service before 1648. He first appears prominently as the 
captain of the “ Elisabeth,” which after a sharp action brought 
in a Dutch convoy with two men-of-war as prizes. From 1653 
to 1655 he continued to command the “ Elisabeth/’ high in 
favour with the council of state and recommended for promotion 
by the flag officers under whom he served. In 1655 he was 
appointed to the “ Marston Moor,” the crew of which was on the 
verge of mutiny. His firm measures quelled the insubordinate 
spirit, and he took the vessel out to the West Indies, where he 
remained for some years. The Restoration government retained 
him in his command, and in 1664 he was made vice-admiral in 
Prince Rupert’s squadron. As vice-admiral of the White he flew 
his flag at Lowestoft in 1665, and for his share in that action 
received the honour of knighthood. In the following year he 
served under the new lord high admiral, Sandwich, as vice- 
admiral of the Blue. He was on detachment with Prince Rupert 
when the great Four Days’ Battle began, but returned to the 
main fleet in time to take part, and in this action he received a 
wound of which he died. 

MYONEMES, in Infusoria and some Flagellates, the differ- 
entiated threads of ectosarc, which are contractile and doubly 
refractive, performing the function of muscular fibres in the 
Metazoa. . 

MYRA (mod. Dembre ), an ancient town of l^ycia situated a 
sho£t distance inland between the rivers Myrus and Andracus. 
i tfi conirnon with that of most other Lycian towns its early history' 
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is not known, and it does not play any part of importance in 
either Greek or Roman annals. Its fame begins with Chris- 
tianity. There St Paul touched on his last journey westward 
(a.d. 62), and changed into “ a ship of Alexandria sailing into 
Italy.” In the 3rd century the great; St Nicholas, born at 
Patara, was its bishop, and he died and was buried at Myra. His 
tomb is still shown, but his relics are supposed to have been trans- 
lated to Bari in Italy in the nth century . Theodosius II. made 
Myra the Byzantine capital of Lycia, and as such it was besieged 
and taken by Harun al- Rashid in 808. The town seems shortly 
afterwards to have decayed. A small Turkish village occupied 
the plain at the foot of the acropolis, and a little Greek monastery 
lay about a mile westward by the church of St Nicholas. The 
latter has formed the nucleus of modern Dembre, which has 
been increased by settlers from the Greek island of Castelorizo. 
Myra has three notable sights, its carved cliff-cemetery; its 
theatre, and its church of St Nicholas. The first is the most 
remarkable of the Lyciah rock-tomb groups. The western scarp 
of the acropolis has been Sculptured into a number of sepulchres 
imitating wooden houses with pillared facades, some of which 
have pediment reliefs and inscriptions in Lyciari. The theatre 
lies at the foot of this cliff and is partly excavated out of it, 
partly built. It is remarkable for the preservation of its corri- 
dors. ; The auditorium is perfect in the lower part, and the 
scena still retains some of its decoration — both columns and 
carved entablature. The church of St Nicholas lies out in 
the plain, at the western end of Dembre, near a small monastery 
and new*church recently built with Russian money. Its floor 
is far below the present level of the plain, and' until recently the 
church was half filled with earth. The: excavation of it was 
undertaken by Russians about 1894 and it cost Dembre dear; 
for the Ottoman government, suspicious of foreign designs on 
the neighbouring harbour of Kekova, proceeded to inhibit all 
sale of property in the plain and to place Dembre under a minor 
state of siege. The ancient church is of the domed basilica 
form with throne and seats Still existent ill the. tribunal. In 
the south aisle as a tomb with marble balustrade which is pointed 
out as that wherein St Nicholas was laid. The locality of the 
tomb is very probably genuine, but its present ornament, as 
well as the greater part of the church, seems of later date (end 
of 7th century ?). None the less this is among the most interest- 
ing early Christian churches in Asia Minor. There are also 
extensive ruins of Andriaca, the : port of Myra, about 3 m. west, 
containing churches, baths, and a great grain store, inscribed 
with Hadrian’s name. They lie along the course of the Andraki 
river, whose navigable estuafy is still fringed with ruinous 
quays. 

See E. Petersen and F. v. Luschan, Reisen in Lykien, &c. (1889). 

(D. G. H.) 

MYRIAPODA (Gr. for “ many-legged ”), arthropod animals 
of which centipedes and millipedes are familiar examples, 
Linnaeus included them in his Insecta Aptera together with 
Crustacea and Arachnida; in 1796 P. A. Xatreille designated 
them as Myriopoda, making of them, along with the Crustacean 
Oniscus , one of the seven orders into Which he divided the 
Aptera of Linnaeus. Later on J. C. Savighy, by study of the 
mouth-parts, clearly distinguished them from Insects and Crus- 
tacea. In 1814 W. E. Leach defined them and divided them into 
Centipedes and Millipedes. : In 1825 Latreille carried further 
the Observations of Leach, and suggested that the two groups 
were very distinct, the millipedes being nearer Crustacea and 
the centipedes approaching Arachnida and Insecta. Although 
Latreille’s suggestion has not been adopted, it is recognized that 
centipedes and millipedes are too fair apart to be united as 
Myriapoda, and they, are now treated as separate classes of 
the Arthropoda. See Centipede (Chilopoda) afid MiLLiPEDE 
(Diplopoda). 

MYRMIDONES, in Greek legend, an Achaean race, in Homeric 
times inhabiting Phthiotis in Thessaly. According to the ancient 
tradition, their original home was Aegina, whence they crossed 
over to Thessaly with Peleus, but the converse view is now 
more generally accepted. Their name is derived from a supposed 


ancestor, son of Zeus and Eury medusa, who was wooed by the 
god in the form of a!n ant (Gr. fiv )p/n?£). j or from the repeopliiig 
of Aegina (when all its inhabitants had died of the plague) with 
ants changed into men by Zeus at the prayer of Aeacus, king of 
the island. The word “ myrmidon ” has passed into the 
English language to denote a subordinate who carries out the 
orders of his superior without mercy or consideration for others. 

See Strabo viii. 375, ix. 433 ; Homer, Iliad , ii. 681 ; schol. on Pindar 
Nem. iii. 2 1 ; Clem. Alex. , Protrepticon\ p. 34, ed. Potter. 

MYROB ALANS, the name given to the astringent fruits of 
several , species of Terminally largely used in India for dyeing 
and tanning and exported for the same purpose. They are 
large deciduous trees and belong to the family Combretaceae. 
The chief kinds are the chebulic or black myrobalan, from 
Terminalia Chebula, which are smooth) and. the beleric, from 
T. belerica, which are five-angled and covered with a greyish 
down. 

MYRON, a Greek sculptor of the middle of the 5th century b.c. 
He was born at Eleutherae on the borders of Boeotia and Attica. 
He worked almost exclusively in bronze: and though he made 
some statues of gods and heroes, his fame rested principally upon 
his representations of athletes, in which he made a revolution, by 
introducing greater boldness of pose and a more perfect rhythm. 
His most famous works according to Pliny {Nat. Hist., 34, 57) 
were a cow, Ladas the runner, who fell dead at the moment of 
victory, and a discus-thrower. The cow seems to have earned 
its fame mainly by serving as a peg on which to hang epigrams, 
which tell us nothing about the pose of the animal. Of the 
Ladas there is no known copy. But we are fortunate in pos- 
sessing several copies of the discobolus, of which the best is in 
the Massimi palace at Rome (see Greek Art, PI. iv. fig. 68). 
The example in the British Museum has the head put on wrongly. 
The athlete is represented at the moment when he has swung 
back the discus with the full stretch of his arm, and is about to 
hurl it with the full weight of his body. The head should bC 
turned back toward the discus. 

A marble figure in the Lateran Museum (see Greek Art, 
PL iii. fig. 64), which is now restored as a dancing satyr, is 
almost certainly a copy of a work of Myron, a Marsyas desirous 
of picking, up the flutes which Athena had thrown away (Pausa- 
nias, i. 24, 1). The full group is copied on coins of Athens, on 
a vase and in a relief which represent Marsyas as oscillating 
between curiosity and the fear of the displeasure of Athena. 

The ancient critic? say of Myron that, while he succeeded 
admirably in giving life and motion to his figures, he did not 
succeed in rendering the emotions of the mind. This agrees 
with the extant evidence, in a certain degree, though not per- 
fectly. The bodies of his men are of far greater excellence than 
the heads. The face of the Marsyas is almost a mask; but from 
the attitude we gain a vivid impression of the passions which 
sway him. The face of the discus-thrower is calm and unruffled; 
but all the muscles of his body are concentrated in an effort. 

, A considerable number of other extant works are ascribed to 
the school or the influence of Myron by A. Furtwangler in his 
suggesti vz Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture (pp. 168-219). These 
attributions, however, are anything but certain, nor do the 
arguments by which Furtwangler supports his attributions bear 
abridgment. ’ 

A recently discovered papyrus from Egypt informs us that 
Myron made statues of the athlete Timanthes, victorious at 
Olympia in 456 b.c., and of Lycinus, victorious in 448 and 444. 
This helps us to fix his date. He was a contemporary, but a 
somewhat older contemporary, of Pheidias and Polyclitus. 

(P.O.) 

MYRRH (from the Latinized form myrrha. of Gr. fxvppa; the 
Arabic murr , bitter, was applied to the substance from its 
bittetness), a gum-resin highly esteemed by the ancients as an 
unguent and perfume, Used for incense in temples and also in 
embalming. It was one of the gifts offered by the Magi, and a 
royal oblation of gold, frankincense and myrrh is still annu- 
ally presented by the sovereign on the feast of Epiphany 
in the Chapel Royal in London, this custom having been in 
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Existence certainly as early as the reigh 1 of Edward I. 1 True 
myrrh is the product of Balsamodendron {Commiphora) M yrrha, 
a small tree of the natural order Amyridaceae that grows in 
eastern Africa and Arabia, but the name is also applied to gum 
resins obtained from other species of Balsamodendf on. 

• i. Balsa Bbly Bhesa Bol or Bissa Bol, from Balsamodendron 
Kata}, resembles true myrrh in appearance, but has a disagreeable 
taste and is scarcely bitter. . It; is used in China, mixed with food, 
to give to milch cow's to improve the quality and increase the 
quantity of milk, and when mixed, with lime as a size to impart a 
gloss to walls. (2) Opaque bdellium produced by B. Play} airily 
when shaken with water forms a slight but permanent lather, -and on 
this account is used by the Somali women for cleansing their hair, 
and by the men to whiten their shields; it is known as meena Mrrria 
in Bombay, and was formerly used there for the expulsion of the 
guinea- worm. (3) African bdellium is from B. africanum, and like 
opaque bdellium lacks the white streaks which are characteristic 
of myrrh and bissa bol, both are acrid, but have scarcely any. bitter- 
ness or aroma. (4) Indian bdellium, probably identical with, the 
Indian drug googul obtained in Sind and Baluchistan froni Bi Makul 
and B. pubescens, Hook, is of a dark reddish colour, has ian acrid 
taste and an odour resembling cedar- wood, and. softens in the hand. 

As met with in commerce true myrrh occurs in pieces : of 
irregular size and shape, from J in. to 2 or 3 in. in diameter, 
and of a reddish-brown colour. The transverse fracture has a 
resinous appearance with white streaks; the flayour is bitter 
and aromatic, and the odour characteristic. It consists of a 
mixture of resin, gum and essential oil, the resin being present to 
the extent of 25 to 40%, with 2\ to 8% of the oil, myrrhol, to 
which the odour is due. 

Myrrh has the properties of other substances which, like it, 
contain a volatile oil. Its only important application in medi- 
cine is as a carminative to lessen the griping caused by some 
purgatives such as aloes. The volatile oils have for centuries 
been regarded as of value in disorders of the reproductive 
organs, and the reputation of myrrh in this connexion is simply 
a survival of this ancient but ill-founded belief. d ; 

MYRTLE. The fxvpTos of the Greeks, the 1 myrtus of the 
Romans, and the myrtle, Myrtus communis (see fig.), of botanists, 
as now found growing wild in many parts of the Mediterranean 
region, doubtless all belong to one and the same species. It is a 
low-growing, evergreen shrub, with opposite leaves, varying in 



Myrtle {Myrtus communis). 

1. Vertical section of flower, 3. Berry, enlarged. 

enlarged. 4. Seed with contained embryo, 

2. Plan of flower in horizontal e y much enlarged. 

plane. 

dimensions, but always small, simple, dark-green, thick in tex- 
ture, and studded -with* numerous receptacles for oil.- When the 
leaf is held tip to the light it appears as if * perforated with pin- 

5 1 Liber quotidianus contia-rotulatoris ’ gar derobae Edw. I. (London, 
1787) , pp; xxxli. arid 27. . » •• c • . \;b 
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holes owing to the translucency of these oihcysts. The fragrance 
of the plant depends upon the presence of this oiL Another 
peculiarity of the myrtle is the existence of a prominent vein 
running round the leaf within the margin. The flowers are 
borne on short stalks in the axils of the leaves. The flower-stalk 
is dilated at its upper end into a globose ‘or ovoid receptacle 
enclosing the 2- to 4-partitioned ovary. From its margin pro- 
ceed the five sepals, and within them the five rounded, spoon- 
shaped, spreading, white petals.- The stamens spring from the 
receptacle within the petals and- are very numerous, each consist- 
ing of a slender white filament and a small yellow 5 two-lobed 
anther. The style surmounting the ovary is slender, terminating 
in a small button-like stigma. The fruit is a purplish berry, 
consisting of the receptacle and the ovary blended into one 
succulent, investment enclosing very numerous minute seeds. 
The embryo-plant within the seed is usually curved. In cultiva- 
tion many varieties are known, dependent on variations in the 
size and shape of the leaves, the presence of so-called double 
flowers, &c. The typical species is quite hardy in the south of 
England. The Chilean species, M. U gnl , a shrub with ovate, 
dark gfeen leaves and white flowers succeeded by globular red or 
black glossy fruit with a pleasant smell and taste, is a greenhouse 
shrub, hardy in south-west Britain. The common myrtle is 
the sole representative in Europe of a large genus which has its 
headquarters in extra- tropical South America, ‘whilst other 
members are found in Australia and New Zealand. The genus 
M yrtus also gives its name to a very large natural order, 
Myrtaceae, the general floral structure of which is like that of 
the myrtle above described, but there are great differences in 
the nature of the fruit or: seed-vessel according as it is dry or 
capsular, dehiscent, indehiscent or pulpy; minor differences exist 
according to the way in which the stamens are arranged. The 
aromatic oil to which the myrtle owes its fragrance, and its use ill 
medicine and the arts, is a very general attribute of the order, as 
may be inferred from the fact that the order includes, amongst 
other genera, Eucalyptus (g.t>.) , Pimenta and Eugenia (cloves). 
Myrtol, a constituent of myrtle oil, has been given in doses of 
5-15 minims qn sugar or in capsules fot pulmonary tuberculosis, 
fetid bronchitis, bronchiectasis, and similar conditions. It 
appears to lessen expectoration in such cases. The leaves of 
Myrtus chekan are aromatic and expectorant, and have been used 
in chronic bronchitis. 

MYSIA, the district of N.W. Asia Minor in ancient times 
inhabited by the My si. It was bounded by Lydia and Phrygia 
on the S:, by Bithynia on the N.E., and by the Propontis and 
Aegean Sea on the N. and W. But its precise limits are difficult 
to assign, the Phrygian frontier being vague and fluctuating; 
while in the north-west' the Troad was sometimes included in 
Mysia, sometimes not. Generally speaking, the northern portion 
was known as Mysia Minor or Hellespontica and the southern as 
Major or Pergamene. 

The chief physical features of Mysia (considered apart from 
that of the T road) are the two mountain-chains, Olympus 
(7600 ft.) in the north and Temnus in the south, which for some 
distance separates Mysia from Lydia, and is afterwards prolonged 
through; Mysia to the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Adramyttium. 
The only considerable rivers are the Macestus and its tributary 
the Rhyndacus in the northern part of the province, both of 
which rise in Phrygia, and, after diverging widely through 
Mysia, unite their waters below the lake of Apollonia about 1.5 m. 
from the Propontis. The Caicus in the south rises in Temnus, 
and from thence flows westward to the Aegean Sea, passing 
within a few miles of Pergamum. In the northern portion of 
the province are two considerable lakes, Artynia or Apolloniatis 
(Abulliont Geul), and Aphnitis (Maniyas Geul), which discharge 
their waters into the Macestus from the east and west 
respectively. 

The most important ‘cities were Pergamum {q.v.) in the valley 
of the Caicus, and Cyzicus {qlv.) on the Propontis. But the whole 
sea-coast was studded with Greek towns, several of which .were 
places df considerable importance; thus the northern portion 
included Parium, Lampsaeus and Abydos, and the southern 
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Assus, Adramyttium, and farther south, on the Elaitic Gulf, 
Elaea, Myrina and Cyme. 

Ancient writers agree in describing the Mysians as a distinct 
people, like the Lydians and Phrygians, though they never 
appear in history as an independent nation. It appears from 
Herodotus and Strabo that they were kindred with the Lydians 
and Carians, a fact attested by their common participation in 
the sacred rites at the great temple of Zeus at Labranda, as well 
as by the statement of the historian Xanthus of Lydia that their 
language was a mixture of Lydian and Phrygian. Strabo was 
of opinion that they came originally from Thrace (cf. Bithynia), 
and were a branch of the same people as the Mysians or Moesians 
(see Moesia) who dwelt on the Danube — a view not inconsistent 
with the preceding, as he considered the Phrygians and Lydians 
also as having migrated from Europe into Asia. According 
to a Carian tradition reported by Herodotus (i. 171) Lydus and 
Mysus were brothers of Car — an idea which also points to the 
belief in a common origin of the three nations. The Mysians 
appear in the list of the Trojan allies in Homer and are Repre- 
sented as settled in the Calais valley at the coming of Telephus 
to Pergamum; but nothing else is known of their early history. 
The story told by Herodotus (vii. 20) of their having invaded 
Europe in conjunction with the Teucrians before the Trojan 
War is probably a fiction; and the first historical fact we learn 
is their subjugation, together with all the surrounding nations, 
by Lydian Croesus. After the fall of the Lydian monarchy they 
remained under the Persian Empire until its overthrow by 
Alexander, After his death they were annexed to the Syrian 
monarchy, of which they continued to form a part until the defeat 
of Antiochus the Great (190 b.c.), after which they were trans- 
ferred by the Romans to the dominion of Eumenes of Pergamum. 
After the extinction of the Pergamenian dynasty (130 B.C.) 
Mysia became a part of the Roman province of Asia, and from 
this time disappears from history. The inhabitants probably 
became gradually Hellenized, but none of the towns of the 
interior, except Pergamum, ever attained to any importance. 

See C. Texier, Asie mineure (Paris, 1839); W. J. Hamilton, 
Researches (London, 1842) f J. A. R. Munro in Geogr . Journal { 1897, 
Hellespontica) ; W. von Diest, Petermanns Mitth. (Erganzungsheft 
94; Gotha, 1889; Pergamene). (F. W. Ha.) 

MYSLOWITZ, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Silesia. Pop. (1905), 15,845. It lies on the navigable Przemsa, 
across which an iron bridge leads to the Polish town of Modr- 
zejow, 120 m. S.E, from Breslau by rail, and an important 
junction of lines to Qswiecim-Lemberg and Vienna. It contains 
a Protestant and three Roman Catholic churches, a palace and 
a gymnasium, and other schools. Extensive coal-mines are 
worked, and among its other industries are flax-spinning and 
brick-making. It became a town in 1857. 

See Lustig, Geschichte von Myslowitz (Myslowitz, 1867). 

MYSORE, a native state of southern India, almost surrounded 
by the Madras presidency, but in political relations with the 
governor-general. It is naturally divided into two regions of 
distinct character— the hill country called the Malnad, on the 
west, and the more open country known as the Maidan, compris- 
ing the greater part of the state, where the wide-spreading 
valleys and plains are covered with villages and populous towns. 
The drainage of the country, with a slight exception, finds its 
way into the Bay of Bengal, and is divisible into three great 
river systems— that of the Kistna on the north, the Cauvery on 
the south, and the Northern and Southern Pennar and Palar 
on the east. Owing to either rocky or shallow beds none of 
the Mysore rivers is navigable, but some are utilized for floating 
down timber at certain seasons. The main streams, especially 
the Cauvery and its tributaries, support an extensive system 
of irrigation by means of channels drawn from immense dams 
(< anicuts ), which retain the water at a high level and permit only 
the overflow to pass down stream. The streams which gather 
from the hill-sides and fertilize the valleys are embanked at 
every favourable point in such a manner as to form a series of 
reservoirs or tanks, the outflow from one at a higher level supply- 
ing the next lower, and so on, all down the course of the stream 


at short intervals. These tanks,, varying in size from small 
ponds to extensive lakes, are dispersed throughout the country 
to the number of 20,000; the largest is the Sulekere lake* 40 m. 
in circumference. 

Mysore is perhaps the most prosperous native state in India. 
Situated on a healthy plateau, it receives the benefit of both 
the south-west and north-east monsoons, a natural advantage 
which, in conjunction with its irrigation system, has brought to 
Mysore a larger degree of immunity from famine than almost 
any other internal tract of India (always excepting the great 
calamity of 187 6- 1877, when one-fourth of the population are 
believed to ha\te perished). Coffee, sandal- wood, silk, gold 
and ivory are among the chief products. The famous Kolar 
gold-fields are worked by electric power, which is conveyed 
for a distance of 92 m. from the Cauvery Falls. This was the 
first electric power scheme of magnitude in Asia. A long 
period of administration by British officers led to the introduction 
of a system based on British models, which has been maintained 
under a series of exceptionally able native ministers, and the 
state can boast of public works, hospitals, research laboratories, 
&c., unsurpassed in India. 

The total area of the state is 29,433 sq. m., subdivided into 
8 districts, namely: Bangalore, Kolar, Tumkur, Mysore, Hassan, 
Kadur, Shimoga and Chitaldrug. Pop. (1901), 5,539,399, 
showing an increase of 18% between 1881 and 1891, and 
of 12% between 1891 and 1901. The proportion of Hindus 
(92-1%) is larger than in any province of India, showing 
how ineffectual was the persecution of Hyder and Tippoo. 
The Christians (apart from native converts, who are chiefly 
Roman Catholics) largely consist of the garrison at, Bangalore, 
the families of military pensioners at the same town, cdffee- 
planters and gold-miners. The finances of the state have 
been very successfully managed under native rule, assisted by 
large profits from railways and gold-mines. The revenue 
amounts to about £1,400,000, of which nearly half is derived 
from land. In accordance with the “ instrument of transfer,” 
Mysore pays to the British government a tribute of £234,000, 
as contribution to military defence; but the full amount was not 
exacted until 1896. The state maintains a military force, 
consisting of two regiments of silladar cavalry and three bat- 
talions of infantry — total, about 2800 men;, and also a regiment 
of imperial service lancers, with a transport corps. An interest- 
ing political experiment has been made, in the constitution of 
a representative assembly, composed of 350 representatives of 
all classes of the community, who meet annually to hear an 
account of the state administration for the previous year. The 
assembly has no power to enact laws, to vote supplies, or to pass 
any resolution binding upon the executive. But it gives to the 
leading men of the districts a pleasant opportunity of visiting 
the capital, and to a limited extent brings the force of public 
opinion to bear upon the minister. Since 1891 this representa- 
tive assembly has been elected by local boards and other public 
bodies. 

In the earliest historical times the northern part of Mysore was 
held by the Kadamba dynasty, whose capital, Banawasi, is 
mentioned by; Ptolemy; they reigned with more or less splendour 
during fourteen centuries, though latterly they became feuda- 
tories of the Chalukyas. The Cheras were contemporary with 
the Kadambas, and governed the southern part of Mysore till 
they were subverted by the Cholas in the 8th century. Another 
ancient race, the Pallavas, held a small portion of the eastern side 
of Mysore, but were overcome by the Chalukyas in the 7th cen- 
tury. These were overthrown in the 1 2th century by the Ballalas 
(Hoysalas), an enterprising and warlike race professing the Jain 
faith. They ruled over the greater part of Mysore, and portions 
of the modern districts of Coimbatore, Salem and Dharwar, with 
their capital at Dwarasamudra (the modern Halebid); but in 
1310 the B allala king was captured by Malik Kafur, the general 
of Ala-ud-din; and seventeen years later the* town was entirely 
destroyed by another force sent by Mahommed Tughlak. After 
the subversion of the Ballala dynasty, a new and powerful 
Hindu sovereignty arose at Vijayanagar on the Tungabhadra. 
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lw 1565 a Confederation of the: Mahommedan kingdoms de- 
feated the Vijayaniagar sovereign at the battle of Talikota; ‘and 
his descendants ultimately became extinct as a ruling house. 
During the feeble reign of the last king, the petty local chiefs 
tyalhgars) asserted their independence. The most important of 
these was the wcdeyar of Mysore, who in 1610 seized the fort of 
Seringapatam, and so laid the foundation of the present state. 
His fourth successor, Chikka Deva Raja, during a reign of 
34 years, made his kingdom one of the most powerful in 
southern Indian In the middle of the 1 8th century the famous 
Mahommedan adventurer Hyder Ali usurped the throne, and 
by his military prowess made himself one of the most powerful 
princes- of India. His dynasty, however, was as brief as it 
was brilliant, and ended with the defeat and death of his son 
Tippoo at Seringapatam in 1799. A representative of the 
ancient Hindu line was then replaced on the throne. This 
prince r Rrishnaraja Wodeyar, was only five years old, and until 
he cattle of age in 181 1 the state was under the administration 
of Purnaiya, the B rahman minister Of Hyder and Tippoo. 
When Krishnaraja took over the management of his state he 
received an orderly and contented principality with a surplus 
of two crores of rupees. Within twenty years he had driven 
his subjects into rebellion and involved himself and his state 
in heavy debt. The British government therefore assumed 
the administration in 1831, and placed it in the hands of com- 
missioners. In 1862 no less than 88 lakhs of state debts and of 
the maharaja’s own liabilities had been liquidated; the entire 
administration had been reformed, a revised system of laiid 
revenue introduced, and many public works executed. The 
maharaj a therefore pressed his claims to 1 a restoration of His 
powers, but the British government refused the application as 
incompatible with the true interests of the people of Mysore, 
and as not justified by any treaty obligation. In the same year 
Chamarajendra Wodeyar, afterwards maharaja, was born of 
the Bettada Kote branch of the ruling house; and in June 1865 
Maharaja Krishnaraja adopted him as his son and successor, 
although he had been informed that no adoption could be 
recognized except to his own private property, already once 
more heavily weighted with private debts. In 1867 the policy 
of government underwent a change; it Was determined to secure 
the continuance of native rule; in Mysore, by acknowledging 
the adoption upon certain conditions which would secure to s the 
people the continued benefits of good administration enjoyed 
by them under British control The old maharaja died on the 
27th of March 1868, and Chamara j endra Wodeyar was publicly 
installed as the future ruler of Mysore on the 23rd of September 
1868.. His education was taken in hand, abuses which had grown 
up in the palace establishment were reformed, the late maharaja’s ; 
debts were again paid off, and the whole internal administration 
perfected in every branch during the minority. On the 25th of 
March 1881 Maharaja Chamarajendra, having attained the age 
of 18 years, was publicly entrusted with the administration of 
the state. He made over to the British government, with full 
jurisdiction, a small tract of land at Bangalore, forming the 
“ civil and military station,” and received in return the island of 
Seringapatam. But the most important incident of the change 
was the signing of the “ instrument of transfer,” by which 
the young maharaja, for himself and his successors, undertook 
to perform the Conditions imposed upon him. To that agree- 
ment the maharaja steadfastly adhered during his reign, and 
the instrument is a landmark in the history of British relations 
with the protected states of India. The maharaja’s first 
minister was Ranga Charlu, who had been trained in the 
British administration of Mysore; He signalized the restoration 
of ; native rule' by creating the representative assembly. In 
1883 Sheshadri Aiyar succeeded Ranga Charlu, and to him 
Mysore is indebted for the extension of railways and schemes of 
irrigation, the development of the Kolar goldfields, and the 
maintenance of the high standard of its administration. The 
maharaja died at Calcutta on the 28th of December 1894. His 
’^Idbst son, Krishnafaja Wodeyar, born in 1884, succeeded hjm, 
and bis widow* . was. 
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until in? -1902 the maharaja was formally invested with full 
powers by the viceroy in person. / , , 

See -B. L. Rice, Mysore (2nd ed., Bangalore, 1897 ;) ; Mysore, and 
Coorg Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1908). 

n MYSORE, capital of the state of Mysore, India, 10 m. S,W. of 
Seringapatam on the Mysore State railway. Pop. (1901), 68,1 1 1. 
The city, which is spread over an area of about 7I sq. m., has its 
nhcleus 5 at -the foot of the Chamundi hill, in a valley formed by 
two parallel ridges running north and south. The fort stands 
•in the south of the town, forming a quarter by itself; the ground- 
plan is quadrangular/ each of the sides being about 4 50 yds. long. 
The old palace of the maharaja within the fort; built in an 
extravagant style of Hindu architecture, was partly destroyed 
by fire in 1897, whereupon a new palace was built on the same 
site. The principal object of interest in the old palace was the 
throne, which is said to have been presented to Chikka Deva Raj 
by the emperor Aurangzeb. The houses of the European residents 
are for the most part -to the east of the town. The residency or 
government house was built in 1805. The building afterwards 
used for the district offices was originally built by Colonel 
Wellesley (duke of Wellington) for his own occupation. The 
domed building for the public offices in Gordon Park, the 
Maharaja’s College, the Victoria Jubilee Institute, and the law 
courts are conspicuous. Mysore, though the dynastic capital 
of the state, was superseded by Seringapatam as the seat of the 
court from 1610 to 1799; and in 1831, on the British occupation, 
the seat of administration was removed to Bangalore. 

MYSTERY (Gr. pvaTrjpLov , from pharos, an initiate* pveiv, 
to shut the mouth),, a general English term for what is secret 
and excites wonder, derived from the religious sense (see below). 
It is not to be confounded with the other old word “ mystery,” 
or more properly “ mist ery,” meaning a trade or handicraft 
(Lat. minister ium, Fr. metier). For the medieval plays, called 
mysteries, see Drama; they were so called (Skeat) because acted 
by craftsmen. : , 

Greek Mysteries. -r It - is important to obtain a clear conception 
of the exact significance of the Greek term pvarripiov, which is 
often associated and at times appears synonymous with the words 
reXer^, opyia. We may interpret “ mystery ” in its original 
•Greek meaning as a “ secret ” worship, to which only certain 
specially prepared people -— ol pvrjdevres — were admitted after a 
special period of purification or other preliminary probation, and 
of which - the ritual was so important and perilous that the 
“ catechumen ” needed a hierophant or expounder to guide him 
aright. In the ordinary public worship of the state or the private 
worship of the household the sacrifice with the prayer was the 
chief act of the ceremony; in the “ mysterion ’’ something other 
than - a sacrifice was of the essence of the rite ; something was 
shown to the eyes of the initiated, the mystery was a 5 papa 
pvGTiKov, and bpav and dprjapoavvrj are verbal, terms expressive 
of the mystic act. We have an interesting account given us by 
Theo Smyrnaeus 1 of the: various elements and moments of the 
normal mystic ceremony: first is the naBappbs or preliminary 
purification secondly, the reXeri ]$ % apado<ns, the mystic com- 
munication which probably included some kind of Xoyos, a 
sacred exegesis or exhortation; thirdly, the ewcnrTeta or the 
revelation to sight of certain holy things, which is the central 
point of the whole ; fourthly, the crowning with the garland , 
which is henceforth the badge of the privileged; and finally, 
that which, is the end and object of all this, the happiness that 
arises from the friendship or communion with the deity. This 
exposition is probably applicable to the Greek mysteries in 
general, though it may well have been derived from his know- 
ledge of the Eleusinian. We may supplement it by a statement 
of Lucian’s that “ no mystery was ever celebrated without 
dancing ” ( 2 ?e saltat. 15), which means that it was in some sense 
a religious drama, ancient Greek dancing being generally 
mimetic, and represented some lepos X67 os or x sacred story as 
the theme of a mystery-play. 

Before we approach the problem as ta the content of the 
myst eries, we may ! naturally raise the question why certain 
* 1 Be util, math., Herscher, p. 15. ' 
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ancient cults in Greece were mystic, others open and public. 
An explanation often offered is that the mystic cults are the 
Pelasgic or pre-Hellenic and that the conquered populations 
desired to shroud their religious ceremonies from the profane 
eyes of the invaders. But we should then expect to find them 
administered chiefly by slaves and the lower population; on the 
contrary they are generally in the hands of the noblest families, 
and the evidence that slaves possessed in any of them the right 
of initiation is only slight. Nor does the explanation in other 
respects fit the facts at all. The deities who are worshipped 
with mystic rites have in most cases Hellenic names and do not 
all belong to the earliest stratum of Hellenic religion. Besides 
those of Demeter, by far the most numerous in the Hellenic 
world, we have record of the mysteries of Ge at Phlye in Attica, 
of Aglauros and the Charities at Athens, of Hecate at Aegina; 
a shrine of Artemis Mvcria on the road between Sparta and 
Arcadia points to a mystic cult of this goddess, and we can infer 
the existence of a similar worship of Themis. Now these are 
either various forms of the earth-goddess, or are related closely 
to her, being powers that we call “ chthonian,” associated with 
the world below, the realm of the dead. We may surmise then 
that the mystic setting of a cult arose in many cases from the 
dread of the religious miasma which emanated from the nether 
world and which suggested a prior ritual of purification as neces- 
sary to safeguard the person before approaching the holy presence 
or handling certain holy objects. This would explain the 
necessity of mysteries in the worship of Dionysus also, the Cretan 
Zagreus, Trophonius at Lebadeia, Palaemon-Melicertes on the 
Isthmus of Corinth. They might also be necessary for those 
who desired communion with the deified ancestor or hero, and 
thus we hear of the mysteries of Dry ops at Asine, of Antinoiis 
the favourite of Hadrian at Mantineia. Again, where there was 
hope or promise that the mortal should by communion be able 
to attain temporarily to divinity, so hazardous an experiment 
would be safeguarded by special preparation, secrecy and 
mystic ritual; and this may have been the prime motive of the 
institution of the Attis-Cybele mystery. (See Great Mother 
oe the Gods.) 

For the student of Hellenism, the Eleusinian and Orphic 
ceremonies are of paramount importance; the Samothracian, 
which vied with these in attractiveness for the later Hellenic 
world, were not Hellenic in origin, nor wholly hellenized in char- 
acter, and cannot be considered in an article of this compass. 

As regards the Eleusinia, we are in a better position for the 
investigation of them than our predecessors were; for the modern 
methods of comparative religion and anthropology have at least 
taught us to ask the right questions and to apply relevant 
hypotheses; archaeology, the study of vases, excavations on the 
site, yielding an ever-increasing hoard of inscriptions, have 
taught us much concerning the external organization of the 
mysteries, and have shown us the beautiful figures of the deities 
as they appeared to the eye or to the mental vision of the 
initiated. 

As regards the inner content, the secret of the mystic celebra- 
tion, it is in the highest degree unlikely that Greek inscriptions or 
art would ever reveal it; the Eleusinian scenes that appear on 
Attic vases of about the 5th century cannot be supposed to show 
us the heart of the mystery, for such sacrilegious rashness would 
be dangerous for the vase-painter. If we are to discover it, we 
must turn to the ancient literary records. These must be 
handled with extreme caution and a more careful scrutiny than 
is often applied. We must not expect full enlightenment from 
the Pagan writers, who convey to us indeed the poetry and the 
glow of this fascinating ritual, and who attest the deep and puri- 
fying influence that it exercised upon the religious temperament, 
but who are not likely to tell us more. It is to the Christian 
Fathers we must turn for more esoteric knowledge, for they 
would be withheld by ilo scruple from revealing what they knew. 
But we cannot always believe that they knew much, for only 
those who, like Clement and Arnobius, had been Pagans in their 
youth, could ever have been initiated. Many of them uncriti- 
cally confuse in* the same context and in one sweeping verdict* 


of condemnation Orphic, Phrygian-Sabazian and Attisr-Mysteries 
with the Eleusinian; and we ought not too lightly to infer that 
these were actually confused and blended at Eleusis. We must 
also be on our guard against supposing that when Pagan or 
Christian writers refer vaguely to “ mysteria,” they always have 
the Eleusinian in their mind. 

The questions that the critical analysis of all the evidence 
may hope to solve are mainly these: ( a ) What do we know or 
what can we infer concerning the personality of the deities to 
whom the Eleusinian mysteries were originally consecrated, 
and were new figures admitted at a later period ? (b) When was 
the mystery taken over by Athens and opened to all Hellas, and 
what was the state-organization provided ? (c) What was the 

inner significance, essential content or purport of the Eleusinia, 
and what was the source of their great influence on Hellas ? 
(i d ) Can we attribute any ethical value to them, and did they 
strongly impress the popular belief in immortality? Limits of 
space allow us only to adumbrate the results that research on 
the lines of these questions has hitherto yielded. 

The paramount divine personalities of the mystery were in 
the earliest period of which we have literary record, the mother 
and the daughter, Demeter and Kore, the latter being never 
styled Persephone in the official language of Eleusis; while the 
third figure, the god of the lower world known by the euphemistic 
names of Pluto (Plouton) and at one time Eubouleus, the ravisher 
and the husband, is an accessory personage, comparatively in 
the background. This is the conclusion naturally drawn from 
the Homeric hymn to Demeter, a composition of great ritualistic 
value, probably of the 7th century B.c., which describes the 
abduction of the daughter, the sorrow and search of the mother, 
her sitting by the sacred well, the drinking of the Kvue cov or 
sacred cup and the legend of the pomegranate. An ancient 
hymn of Pamphos, from which Pausanias freely quotes' and 
which he regards as genuine, 1 appears to have told much the 
same story in much the same way. As far as we can say, then, 
the mother and daughter were there in possession at the very 
beginning. The other pair of divinities known as 6 deos rj Be a, 
that appear in a 5th-century inscription and on two dedicatory 
reliefs found at Eleusis, have been supposed to descend from 
an aboriginal period of Eleusinian religion when deities were 
nameless, and when a peaceful pair of earth-divinities, male and 
female, were worshipped by the rustic community, before the 
earth-goddess had pluralized herself as Demeter and Kore, and 
before the story of the madre dolorosa and the lost daughter had 
arisen. 2 But for various reasons the contrary view is more 
probable, that 6 Beds and rj Bea are later cult-titles of the 
married pair Pluto-Cora (Plouton-Kore), the personal names 
being omitted from that feeling of reverential shyness which was 
specially timid in regard to the sacred names of the deities of 
the underworld. And it is a fairly familiar phenomenon in Greek 
religion that two separate titles of the same divinity engender 
two distinct cults. 

The question as to the part played by Dionysus in the 
Eleusinia is important. Some scholars, like M. Foucart/ have 
supposed that he belonged from the beginning to the inner 
circle of the mystery; others that he forced his way in at a 
somewhat later period owing to the great influence of the Orphic 
sects who captured the stronghold of Attic religion and engrafted 
the Orphic-Sabazian lepos Xoyos, the story of the incestuous 
union of Dionysus-Sabazius with Demeter-Kore, and of the 
death and rendering of Zagreus, upon the primitive Eleusinian 
faith. A saner and more careful criticism rejects this view. 
There is no genuine trace discovered as yet in the inner circle 
of the mysteries of any characteristically Orphic doctrine; the 
names of Zagreus and Phanes are nowhere heard, the legend of 
Zagreus and the death of Dionysus are not known to have 
been mentioned there. Nor is there any print within or in 
the precincts of the TeXecrrrjpLov: the hall of the Mucrrcu, of the 
footsteps of the Phrygian deities, Cybele, Attis, Sabazius. 

1 h 38, 3; i. 39, 1. 

2 See Dittenberger, Sylloge, 13; Corp. inscr. att. 2, 1620 c, 3, 1109; 
Ephem . archaiol. (1886), irlv. 3; Heberdey in Festschrift fur Benndorf, 
p. 3, Taf. 4; Von Prott in Athen . Mittheil. (1899), P- 262. 
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The exact relation of Dionysus to the mysteries involves the 
question as to the divine personage called Iacchus; who and what 
was Iacchus? Strabo (p. 468), who is a poor authority bn such 
matters, describes him as “ the daemon of Demeter, the founder 
of the leader of the mysteries.” More important is it to note 
that “ Iacchus ” is unknown to the author of the Homeric hymn, 
and that the first literary notice of him occurs in the well-known 
passage of Herodotus (viii. 65), who describes the procession of 
the mystae as moving along the sacred way from Athens to 
Eleusis and as raising the cry Taxx 6 * We find Iacchus the 
theme of a glowing invocation in an Aristophanic Ode (Frogs, 
324-398), and described as a beautiful “ young god ”; but he is 
first explicitly identified with Dionysus in the beautiful ode of 
Sophocles’ Antigone (1119); and that this was in accord with the 
popular ritualistic lore is proved by the statement of the scholiast 
on Aristophanes (Frogs, 482) that the people at the Lenaea, the 
winter-festival of Dionysus, responded to the command of 
“ Invoke the god! ” with the invocation “ Hail, Iacchus, son of 
Semele, thou giver of wealth! ” We are sure, then, that in the 
high tide of the Attic religious history Iacchus was the youthful 
Dionysus, a name of the great god peculiar to Attic cult; and 
this is all that here concerns us to know. 

We can now answer the question raised above. This youthful 
Attic Dionysus has his home at Athens; he accompanies his 
votaries along the sacred way, filling their souls with the exalta- 
tion and ecstasy of the Dionysiac spirit; but at Eleusis he had no 
temple, altar or abiding home; he comes as a visitor and departs. 
His image may have been carried into the Hall of the Mysteries, 
but whether it played any part there in a passion-play we do 
not know. That he was a primary figure of the essential mystery 
is hard to believe, for we find no traces of his name in the 
other* Greek communities that at an early period had insti- 
tuted mysteries on the Eleusinian model. Apart from Iacchus, 
Dionysus in his own name was powerful enough at Eleusis as in 
most other localities. And the votaries carried with them no 
doubt into the hall the Bacchic exaltation of the Iacchus proces- 
sion and the nightly revel with the god that preceded the full 
initiation; many of them also may have belonged to the private 
Dionysiac sects and might be tempted to read a Dionysiac signifi- 
cance into much that was presented to them. But all this is 
conjecture. The interpretation of what was shown would natur- 
ally change somewhat with the changing sentiment of the ages; 
but the mother and the daughter, the stately and beautiful 
figures presented to us by the author of the homeric hymn, w T ho 
says no word of Dionysus, are still found reigning paramount 
and supreme at Eleusis just before the Gothic invasion in the 
latter days of Paganism. Triptolemus the apostle of corn- 
culture, Eubouleus — originally a euphemistic name of the god 
of the under- world, “ the giver of good counsel,” conveying a 
hint of his oracular functions — these are accessory figures of 
Eleusinian cult and mythology that may have played some part 
in the great mystic drama that was enacted in the hall. 

The development and organization of the Eleusinia may now 
be briefly sketched. The legends concerning the initiation of 
Heracles and the Dioscuri preserve the record of the time when 
the mysteries were closed against all strangers, and were the 
privilege of the Eleusinians alone. Now the Homeric hymn in 
its obvious appeal to the whole of the Greek world to avail 
themselves of these mysteries gives us to suppose that they 
had already been thrown open to Hellas; and this momentous 
change, abolishing the old gentile barriers, may have naturally 
coincided with, or have resulted from, the fusion of Eleusis and 
Athens, an event of equal importance for politics and religion 
which we may place in the prehistoric period. The reign of 
Peisistratus was an era of architectural activity at Eleusis; 
but the construction of the jivanKos arjKos was one of the 
achievements of the Periclean administration. Two inscriptions, 
containing decrees passed during the supremacy of Pericles, the 
one proclaiming a holy truce of three months for the votaries 
that came from any Greek community, 1 the other bidding the 
subject allies and inviting the independent states to send 
1 Corp. inscr, att. u 1, 
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airapxol or tithe-offerings of corn to Eleusis, 2 record the far- 
sighted policy of Periclean Athens, her determination to find a 
religious support for her hegemony. 

At least from the 5th century onwards, the external control 
and all questions of the organization of the mysteries were in 
the hands of the Athenian state, the rule holding in Attica as 
elsewhere in Hellas that the state was supreme over the Church. 
The head of the general management was the king-archon 
(archon-basileus) who with his paredros and the four “ epimele- 
tai ” formed a general committee of supervision, and matters of 
importance connected with the ritual were decided by the Boule 
or Ecclesia. But the claim of Eleusis as the religious metropolis 
was not ignored. The chief of the two priestly families, in whose 
hands lay the mystic celebration itself and the formal right of 
admission, was the Eleusinian “ gens ” of the Eumolpidae; it 
was to their ancestor that Demeter had entrusted her opyta, 
and the recognition of their claims maintained the principle 
of apostolic succession. To them belonged the hierophant 
(Upo^avTr^) , the high priest of the Eleusinia, whose function 
alone it was to “ reveal the orgies,” to show the sacred things, 
and who alone — or perhaps with his consort-priestess— ^could 
penetrate into the innermost shrine in the hall; an impres- 
sive figure, so sacred in person that no one could address him 
by his personal name, and bound, at one period at least, by a 
rule of celibacy. We hear also of two “ hierophantides,” female 
attendants on the older and younger goddesses. In fact, while 
the male priest predominates in this ritual, the women play a 
prominent part: as we should expect, considering that the 
sister-festival of the Thesmophoria was wholly in their hands. 

The other old priestly family was that of the “ Kerykes,” 
to whom the dydovxos belonged, “ the holder of the torch,” 
the official second in rank to the tepocbavryjs. It is uncertain 
whether this family was of Eleusinian origin; and in the 4th 
century it seems to have died out, and the office of the dadovxos 
passed into the hands of the Lycomidae, a priestly family of 
Phlye, suspected of being devotees of Orphism. 

Turning now to the celebration itself, we can only sketch 
the more salient features here. On the 13th of Boedromion, 
the Attic month corresponding roughly to our September, 
the Ephebi (q.v.\ marched out to Eleusis, and returned to Athens 
the next day bringing with them the “ holy things ” (Upa.) to 
the “ Eleusinion ” in the city; these lepa probably included small 
images of the goddesses. The 1 6th was the day of the ayvpp. 6 s, 
the gathering of the catechumens, when they met to hear the 
address of the hierophant, called the % pbpprjcns. This was 
no sermon, but a proclamation bidding those who were dis- 
qualified or for some reason unworthy of initiation to depart. 
The legally qualified were all Hellenes and subsequently all 
Romans above a certain — very youthful — limit of age, women, 
and as it appears even slaves; barbarians, and those uncleansed 
of some notorious guilt, such as homicide, were disqualified. We 
are sure that there was no dogmatic test, nor would time allow 
of any searching moral scrutiny, and only the Samothracian 
rites, in this respect unique in the world of classical religion, 
possessed a system of confessional. The hierophant appealed to 
the conscience of the multitude; but we are not altogether sure 
of the terms of his proclamation, which can only be approximately 
restored from late Pagan and early Christian writers. We know 
that he demanded of each candidate that he should be “ of 
intelligible speech (i.e. an Hellene) and pure of hand”; and he 
catechized him as to his condition of ritualistic purity— the food 
he had eaten or abstained from. It appears also from Libanius 
that in the later period at least fie solemnly proclaimed that the 
catechumen should be “ pure of soul,” 3 and this spiritual 
conception of holiness had arisen already in the earlier periods 
of Greek religious thought. On the other hand we must bear in 
mind the criticism that Diogenes is said to have passed upon the 
Eleusinia, that many bad characters were admitted to com- 
munion, thereby securing a promise of higher happiness than an 
uninitiated Epaminondas could aspire to. 

An essential preliminary was purification and lustration, and 
2 Dittenberger, Sylloge, 13. 8 Or. Corinth, iv. 356. 
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after the assembly the “ mystae ” went to the sea-shore (aha 8 e 
pvGTdc) and purified themselves with sea-water, and probably 


with sprinkling of pigs’ blood, a common cathartic medium. 
After their return from the sea, a sacrifice of some kind was 
offered as an essential condition of pvrj a but whether as a 
sacrament or a gift-offering to the goddesses it is impossible to 
determine. On the 19th of Boedromion the great procession 
started along the sacred way bearing the “ fair young god” 
Iacchus; and as they visited many shrines by the way the march 
must have continued long: after sunset, so that the 20th is some- 
times spoken of as the day of the exodus of Iacchus. On the 
way each wore a saffron band as an amulet; and the ceremonious 
reviling to which the “ mystai ” were subjected as they crossed 
the bridge of the Gephissus answered the same purpose of 
averting the evil eye. Upon the arrival at Eleusis, on the same 
night ox on the following, they celebrated a midnight revel 
under the stars with Iacchus, which Aristophanes glowingly 
describes. 

The question of supreme interest now arises: What, was the 
mystic ceremony in the hall? what was said and what was done? 
We can distinguish two grades in the celebration; the greater 
was the reXea and eirowTLKd , the full and satisfying celebration, 
to which only those were admitted who had passed the lesser 
stage at least a year before. As regards the actual ritual in the 
hall of the mystae, much remains uncertain in spite of the 
unwearying efforts of , many generations of scholars to construct 
a reasonable statement out of fragments of often doubtful 
evidence. We are certain at least that something was acted there 
in a religious drama or passion-play, the revelation was partly 
a pageant of holy figures; the accusations against Aeschylus 
and Alcibiades would suffice to prove this; and Porphyry speaks 
of the hierophant : and the dadovxos acting divine parts. 
What the subject of this drama was may be gathered partly 
from the words of Clement— “ Deo (Demeter) and Kore became 
the personages of a mystic drama, and Eleusis with its 8 $dovxo$ 
celebrates the wandering, the. , abduction and the sorrow” 
( Protrept ., p. 12 Potter), partly from Psyche’s appeal to Demeter 
in Apuleius (Metamorph. 6)— ‘ by the unspoken secrets of the 
mystic chests, the winged chariots of thy dragon-ministers, the 
bridal descent of Proserpine [Persephone], the torch-lit wander- 
ings to find thy daughter and all the; /other mysteries that the 
shrine of Attic Eleusis shrouds in secret.” We may believe then 
that , the great myth of the mother’s sorrow, the loss and the 
partial recovery of her beloved was part of the Eleusinian 
passion-play. Did it also include a tepos yapos? We should 
naturally expect that the sacred story acted in the mystic 
pageant would close with the scene of reconciliation, such as a 
holy marriage of the god and the goddess. But the evidence 
that this was so is mainly indirect, apart from a doubtful passage 
in Asterius, a writer of questionable authority in the 4th century 
a.d. (Econom. martyr. p. 194,. Combe),. At any rate, if a holy 
marriage formed part of the passion-play, it may well have been 
acted with solemnity and delicacy. We have no reason to 
believe that even to a modern taste any part of the ritual would 
appear coarse or obscene; even Clement, who brings a vague 
charge of obscenity against all mysteries in general, does not 
try to substantiate it in regard to the Eleusinia, and we hear 
from another Christian writer; of the scrupulous purity of the 
hierophant. 

It would be interesting to know if the birth of a holy child, 
a babe Iacchus, for example, was a motive of the mystic drama. 
The question seems at first sight to be decided by a definite 
statement of Hippolytus (Philosophy 5, 8), that at a certain 
moment in the mysteries the hierophant cried aloud: “ The lady- 
goddess Brimo has borne Brimos the holy child.” But a careful 
consideration of the context almost destroys the value of his 
authority. For he does not pretend to be a first-hand witness, 
but admits that he is drawing from Gnostic, sources, and he goes 
on at once to speak of Attis and his self-mutilation. ; The formula 
may then refer to the Sabaziari-Phrygian mystery, 'which the 
Gnostics with their usual spirit of religious syncretism would 
have no scruple in identifying with the Eleusinian. And the 


archaeological evidence that has been supposed to support the 
statement of Hippolytus is deceptive. L > * a . 

Finally, we must not suppose that there could be any very 
elaborate scenic arrangements in the hall for the representation 
of Paradise and the Inferno, whereby the rewards of the faithful 
and the punishments, of the damned might be impressively 
brought home to the mystae. The excavations on the site have 
proved that the building was 'without substructures- or under- 
ground passages. A large number of inscriptions present us 
with elaborate accounts of Eleusinian expenditure; but there is 
no item for scenic expenses or painting. We are led tdi suppose 
that the pageant-play produced its effect by means of gorgeous 
raiment, torches and stately figures. . ; 

But the mystic action included more than- the pageant-play. 
The hierophant revealed certain holy objects to the eyes of the 
assembly. There is* reason to suppose that these included cer- 
tain primitive idols of the goddesses of immemorial sanctity; 
and, if we accept a statement of Hippolytus (loc. cil.) we must 
believe that the epoptae were also shown “ that great arid marvel- 
lous mystery of perfect revelation, a cut corn-stalk.” The value 
of this definite assertion, which appears to be an explicit revela- 
tion of the secret, would be very great, if we could trust it; but 
unfortunately it occurs in the same suspicious context as the 
Brimo-Brimos formula, and we again suspect the same .uncritical 
confusion of Eleusinian with Phrygian ritual, for we know that 
Attis himself was identified in his mysteries with the “ reaped 
corn,” the gt&xvs a prjros, almost the very phrase used: by 
Hippolytus. Only, it is in the highest degree probable, whether 
Hippolytus knew anything or not, that a corn-token was shown 
among the sacred things of. a mystery which possessed an original 
agrarian significance and was intended partly to consecrate and 
to foster the agricultural life. But to say this is by no means the 
sanie as to admit the view of Lenormant 1 and Dr Jevons 2 that 
the Eleusinians worshipped the actual corn, or revered it as a 
clan-totem. For of direct corn- worship or of corn-totemism 
there is no trace either at Eleusis or elsewhere in Greece. 

Among the Spupeva or “ things done ” may we also include 
I a solemn sacrament, the celebration of a holy communion, in 
which the votary was united to the divinity by partaking of 
some holy food or drink? We owe to Clement of Alexandria 
( Protrept . p. 18, Potter) an exact transcription of the pass-word 
of the Eleusinian mystae; it ran as follows (if we accept 
Lobeck’s emendation cf kyyevaapevos for epyacrapevos ) : 11 1 
have fasted, I have drunk the barley-drink, I have taken [the 
things] from the sacred chest; having tasted thereof I have placed 
them into the basket and again from the basket into the chest.” 
We gather from this that some kind of sacrament was at least a 
preliminary condition of initiation; the mystae drank of the same 
cup as the goddess drank in her sorrow, partly— as we say— “ in 
memory of her,” partly to unite themselves more closely with 
her. We know also from an inscription that the priest of the 
Samothracian mysteries broke sacred bread and poured out drink 
for the mystae (Arch, epigr. Mitth. 1882, p. 8, No. 14). But 
neither in these nor in the Eleusinian is there any trace of the 
more mystic sacramental conception, any indication that the 
votaries believed themselves to be partaking of the actual body 
of their divinity; 3 for there is no evidence that Demeter was 
identified with the corn, still less with the barley-meal of which 
the KVK 6 UV was compounded. Nor is it likely that the sacra- 
ment was the pivot of the whole mystery or was part of the 
essential act of the pvrjcns itself * In the first place we have 
an almost certain representation of the Eleusinian sacrament on 
an archaic vase in Naples, 4 probably of Attic provenance, and 
the artistic reproduction of a holy act would have been impious 
and dangerous, if this had belonged to the inner circle of the 
mystery. Again, there is no mention of sacrament or sacrifice 
among the five essential parts of pvrjais given by Theo 

1 Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, 1 , p. 1066. . ' 

2 Introdiiction to the Stydy of Religion. ; 

3 This is Dr Jevons’ s .supposition — op. cit— on which he bases 

an important theory of the Whole Eleusinian mysteries arid their 
intrinsic attraction. ■> * : 

4 Farnell, Cults, vol. iii. pi. xv 6 . 


Sinyi’naeus, nor in the imaginary narrative of the late rhetorician 
Sopatros, 1 who supposes the strange case of a man being initiated 
by the goddesses in a dream : they admit him to their full 
communion merely by telling him something and showing him 
something. 

Besides the dp&pieva, then, there were also certain things 
said in the hall, or in the earlier stages of initiation,, which we 
would gladly discover. Part of these were mystic formulae, 
one of which has been discussed already, the pass-word of 
the votaries. We gather also from Proelus and Hippolytus 2 
that in the Eleusinian rites they gazed up to heaven and 
cried aloud “ rain ” — ve — and gazed down upon the earth and 
cried “ conceive ’-^-kve. This ritual charm — we cannot call it 
prayer-— descends from the old agrarian magic which, underlay 
the primitive mystery. What else the votaries may have uttered* 
whether by way of thanksgiving or solemn litany, we do not 
know. 3 But: there was also a certain lepos \6yos, some exposi- 
tion accompanying the unfolding of the mysteries; for it was part 
of the prestige of the hierophant that he was chief spokesman, 
“ who poured forth winning utterance and whose voice the 
catechumen ardently desired to hear ;; ( Anth . Pal., app. 246) ; and 
Galen speaks of the rapt attention paid by the initiated “ to the 
things done and said , in the Eleusinian and Samothraeiari 
mysteries ” {De usu part. 7. 14). But we have no trustworthy 
evidence as to the real content of the X070S of the hierophant; 
Wei need not believe; that the whole of his discourse was taken 
tip with corn-symbolism, as Varro seems to imply (Aug. De civil . 
Dei, 20), or that he taught natural philosophy 1 rather than 
theology, or again, the special doctrine of Euhemerus, as two 
passages in Cicero {De natur. deor. i. 42; Tusc.\ i. 13) might 
prompt us to suppose. His chief theme was probably an expo- 
sition of the meaning and value of the lepa, asin an ’Australian 
initiation rite it is the privilege of the elders to explain the 
nature of the “ churinga ” to the youths. And his discourse 
on these, may have been coloured to some extent by the theories 
current in the philosophic speculation of the day. But though 
in the time of Julian he appears to have been a philosopher of 
NeO-platonic tendencies, we ought not to suppose that the 
hierophant as a rule would be able or inclined to rise above the 
anthropomorphic religion of the times. Whatever symbolism 
attached to the lepa, the sacred objects shown, was probably 
simple and natural; for instance, in the Eleusinian, as in Egyptian 
eschatology, the token of the growing, corn may have served as 
an emblem— -though not a proof — of man's resurrection. The 
doctrine of the continuance of the soul after death was already 
accepted by the popular belief, and the hierophant had no need 
to preach it as a dogma; the votaries came to Eleusis to ensure 
themselves a happy immortality. And in our earliest record* 
the Homeric hymn, we find that the mysteries already hold out 
this higher promise. How, we may ask, were the votaries 
assured ? M. Foucart in Les grands mysteres d’ Eleusis has 
maintained that the object of the mysteries was much the same 
as that of the Egyptian Book of the Dead ; to provide the mystae 
with elaborate rules for avoiding; the dangers that beset the road 
to the other world, and for attaining at last to the happy regions; 
that for this purpose the hierophant recited magic formulae 
whereby the soul could repel the demons that it might encounter 
on the path; and that it was to seek this deliverance from the 
terrors of hell that all Greece flocked to Eleusis. This is in 
accdrd with his whole “ egyptizing ” theory concerning the 
Eleusinia, a theory which, though Egyptian influence cannot 
a priori be ruled out, is not found in harmony with the facts 
of the two religious systems. And the particular hypothesis 
just stated is altogether wanting in direct evidence, or — we 
may say — in vraisemblance. There is no hint or allusion ‘ to 

1 Rhet. graec. viii. 121. 

2 In Tim. 293°; Ref.Omn. Haer. 5, 7, p. 146. 

3 THe other formula which the scholiast on Plato {Gorg. 497 c.) 
assigns to the Eleusinian rite,: “ I have eaten from the timbrel, I 
have drunk from the cymbal, I have carried the sacred vessel, 
1 have crept, under the bridal-chamber, ’ ’ belongs, not to Eleusis, 
but, as Clement and Firmicus Mat emus themselves attest, to Phrygia 
and to Attis, 


be found in the ancient sources suggesting that the recital of 
magic formulae was part of the ceremony. The \6yos, whatt 
ever it was,; was comparatively unimportant. And the Greek 
public in general, ill its vigorous period when the Eleusinian 
religion reached its zenith, was not tormented, as modern 
Europe has at times been, by ghostly terrors of judgment. 

The assurance of the hope of the Eleusinian votary was 
obtained by the feeling of friendship and mystic 1 sympathy, 
established by mystic contact, with the mother and the daughter, 
the powers of life after death. Those who won their friendship 
by initiation in this life would by the simple logic of faith 
regard themselves as certain to win blessing at their hands in 
the next. , 

It is obvious that the mysteries made no direct appeal to 
the intellect, nor on the other hand revolted it by any oppressive 
dogmatism. As regards their psychic effect, we have Aristotle’s 
invaluable judgment: “• The initiated do not learn anything so 
much as feel certain emotions and are put into a certain frame 
of mind ” (Synes . Dion. p. 48a). The appeal was to the eye 
and to the imagination through a form of religious mesmerism 
working by means that were solemn, stately ' and beautiful. 
To understand the equality and the intensity of the impression 
produced, we should borrow something from the modern experi- 
ences of Christian communion-service, mass, and passion-play, 
and ; bear; iii mind also the extraordinary susceptibility of the 
Greek mind to an artistically impressive pageant. 

That the Eleusinia preached a higher morality than that 
of the current standard is not proved. That they exercised 
a direct and elevating influence on the individual character is 
nowhere explicitly maintained, as Diodorus (v. 49) maintains 
concerning the Samothfacian. But on general grounds it is 
reasonable to believe that such powerful religious experience 
as they afforded would produce moral fruit in many minds. ; The 
genial Aristophanes {Frogs, 455) intimates as much, and 
Andocides {De myster . ! p; 36, § 31; p. 44, § 125) assumes that 
those who had been initiated would take a jus ter and sterner 
view of moral innocence and guilt, and that foul conduct was 
a greater sin when committed by a man who was in the official 
service of the mother: and the daughter. 

Besides the greater mysteries at Eleusis, we hear of the 
lesser mysteries of Agrae on the banks of the Ilissos. Estab- 
lished, perhaps, originally by Athens herself at a time when 
Eleusis Was independent and closed her rites to strangers, 
they became wholly subordinated to the greater, and were put 
under the same management and served merely as a necessary 
preliminary to the higher initiation into them. Sacrifice was 
offered to the same great goddesses at both; but we have the 
authority of Duris {Athenae, 253d), the Samian historian, and 
the evidence of an Attic painting, called the pixax ofJNannion, 4 
that the predominant goddess in the mysteries at Agrae was 
Kore. And this agrees with the time of their celebration, in 
the middle of Anthesterion, when Kore was supposed ‘ to return 
in the young corn. Stephanus {s.v. "Ay pa), drawing from an 
unknown source, declares that the Dionysiac story was the 
theme of their mystic drama. Hence theorists have supposed 
that their content was wholly Orphic or that their central 
motive was the marriage of Dionysus and Kore. The theory 
has no archaeological or literary support except the passage in 
Stephanus, nor have we reason for believing that the marriage 
of these two divinities was recognized in Attic state ritual. 

The influence of Eleusis in early times must have been 
great, for we find offshoots of its cult, whether mystic or not, 
in other parts of Greece. In Boeotia, Laconia, Arcadia, Crete 
and Thera, Demeter brought with her the title of “Eleusinia”; 
and no other explanation is so probable as the obvious one 
that this name designates “ the goddess of Eleusis,” and though 
there may have been other places called “Eleusis,” the only 
famous religious centre was the Attic. ■ The initiation rites of 
Demeter at Celeae near Phlius, at Lerna in Argolis, and at 
Naples, w;ere organized after the pattern of the Eleusinian. But 
of these and the other Demeter mysteries . in the Greek world, 
- 4 Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, v ol. iii. p. 242, pi. xvi. w- 
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there is little to record that is certain and at the same time of 
primary importance for the history of religion. The Arcadian 
city of Pheneiis possessed a mystery that boasted an Eleusinian 
character and origin, yet in the record of it there is no mention 
of Kore, and we may suspect that, like other Demeter-worships 
in the Peloponnese, it belonged to a period when the earth- 
goddess was revered as a single personality and Kore had not 
yet emanated from her. We know much more of the details 
of the great Andanian mysteries in Messenia, owing to the 
discovery of the important and much-discussed Andanian in- 
scription of 91 B.c. 1 But what we know are facts of secondary 
importance only. We gather from Pausanias (4. 33. 4; cf. 4. 1. 
5. and 4. 26. 8; 4. 27. 6) that the rites, which he regards as second 
in solemnity and prestige to the Eleusinian alone, were conse- 
crated to the M€7&\a: deal , ! . . . the great goddesses, . . . and that 
Kore enjoyed the mystic title of Hagne, “ the holy one.” 
The inscription has been supposed to correct and to refute 
Pausanias, but it does not really controvert his statements, 
which are attested by other evidence; it proves only that other 
divinities came at a later time to have a share in the mysteries, 
such astheMe7&Xot OeoL who were probably the Cabeiri (q.v.). It 
is clear that the Andanian mysteries included a sacred drama, 
in which women personated the goddesses. The priestesses were 
married women, and were required to take an oath that they 
had lived “ in relation to their husbands a just and holy life.” 
We hear also of grades of initiation, purification-ceremonies, 
but of no sacrament or eschatologic promise; yet it is probable 
that these mysteries, like the Eleusinian, maintained and 
secured the hope of future happiness. 

The Eleusinian faith is not wholly unattested by the grave- 
inscriptions of Hellas, though it speaks but rarely on these. 
The most interesting example is the epitaph of a hierophant 
who proclaims that he has found that “ death was not an evil, 
but a blessing.” 2 

Of equal importance for the private religion of Greece were 
the Orphic mystic societies, bearing a Thraco-Phrygian tradition 
into Greece, and associated originally with the name of Dionysus, 
and afterwards with Sabazius also and the later cult-ideas of 
Phrygia. 3 The full account of the Dionysiac mysteries would 
demand a critical study of the Dionysiac religion as a whole, 
as well as of the private sects that sprang up under its shadow. 
It is only possible here to indicate the salient characteristics of 
those which are of primary value for the history of religion. 

Originally a great nature-god of the Thraco-Phrygian stock, 
powerful over all vegetation and especially revealing his power 
in the vine, Dionysus was forcing his way into Greece at least 
as early as the Homeric period, and by the 6th century was 
received into the public cults of most of the Greek communities. 
We can gather with some certainty or probability his aboriginal 
characteristics and. the form of his worship. Being a god of 
the life of the earth, he was also a nether divinity, the lord of 
the world of souls, with whom the dead votary entered into 
privileged communion; his rites were mystic, and nightly 
celebrations were frequent, marked by wild ecstasy and orgiastic 
self-abandonment, in which the votary became at one with 
the divinity and temporarily possessed his powers; women 
played a prominent part in the ritual; a savage form of sacra- 
mental communion was in vogue, and the animal victim of 
whose flesh and blood the votaries partook was at times re- 
garded as the incarnation of the divinity, so that the god himself 
might be supposed to die and to rise again; finally we may 
regard certain cathartic ideas as part of the primeval tradition 

1 See Sauppe, Mysterieninschrift von Andania; cf. Foucart’s 
commentary m Le Bas, Voyage archeol. 2, No. 326*; H. Collitz, 
Dialect-inschriften, 4689. 

2 Eph. arch. (1883), p, 81. 

8 The best account of the origin and development of the Dionysiac 
religion is in Rohde’s Psyche, vol. i. ; for Orphic ritual and doctrine 

see article on “ Orpheus '*■ in Roscher's Ausfuhrliches Lexikon der 
griechiscken und romischen Mythologies Miss Harrison, Prolegomena 
to the Study of Greek Religion, pp. 455-659, with critical appendix 
by G. Murray on the Orphic tablets discovered in Crete, near Rome, 
and in south Italy. 


of this religion. Admitted among the soberer cults of the 
Greek communities, it lost most of its wildness and savagery, 
while still retaining a more emotional ecstatic character than 
the rest. But this cooling process was arrested by a new 
wave of Dionysiac fervour that spread over Greece from the 
7th century onwards, bringing with it the name of Orpheus, 4 
and engendering at some later date the Orphic brotherhoods 
0 thiasi ). This religious movement may have started like 
the earlier one from the lands north of Greece; but Crete and 
even Egypt are supposed to have contributed much to the 
Orphic doctrine and ritual. Our earliest authority for the 
proceedings of the mystery-practitioner who used , the name 
of Orpheus is the well-known passage in Plato’s Republic 
(p. 364a), in which he speaks contemptuously of the itinerant 
ritualists who knock at the doors of the rich, the vendors of 
magic incantations, who promise absolution from sins and 
happiness in the next world to be attained by a ritual of puri- 
fication and mystic initiation. This record brings to our notice 
a phenomenon unknown elsewhere in Greek religion; the 
missionary spirit, the impulse to preach to all who would hear, 
which foreshadows the breaking down of the gentile religious 
barriers of the ancient world. And it is probable that some 
kind of “ Orphic ” propagandism, whether through books or 
itinerant mystery-priests, or both, had been in vogue some time 
before Plato. We may fairly conjecture that it has to some 
extent inspired the glowing eschatology of Pindar, who describes 
the next world as a place of penance and purgation from ancestral 
or personal taint and of final reward for the purified soul, and 
who unites this belief with a doctrine of reincarnation. In 
the Hippolytus of Euripides, Theseus taunts his son with 
cloaking his immorality under hypocritical “ Orphic ” preten- 
sions to purity, the pharisaic affectation, for instance, of., a 
vegetarian diet (952-954). Still more important is the fragment 
of the Cretans of Euripides, attesting the strength of the 
antiquity of these mystic Dionysiac associations in Crete. 
The initiated votary proclaims himself as sanctified to Zeus of 
Ida, to Zagreus — the Orphic name of the nether-world Dionysus 
—and to the mountain-goddess Rhea-Cybele; he has fulfilled 
“ the solemn rite of the banquet of raw flesh,” and henceforth 
he “ robes himself in pure white and avoids the taint of child- 
birth and funerals and abstains from meat.” And — what is 
most significant — he calls himself by the very name of his god — 
he is himself Bclkxos . In spirit and in most of its details 
the passage accords well with the Bacchae of Euripides, which 
reflects not so much the public worship of Greece, but rather 
the mystic Dionysiac brotherhoods. Throughout this inspired 
drama the votary rejoices to be one with his divinity and to 
call himself by his name, and this mystic union is brought 
about partly, though Euripides may not have known it, through 
“ the meal of raw flesh ” or the drinking of the blood of the 
goat or the kid or the bull. The sacramental intention of this 
is confirmed by abundant proof; even in the state-cult of 
Tenedos they dressed up a bull-calf as Dionysus and reveren- 
tially sacrificed it (Ael. Nat . an. 12. 34); those who partook of 
the flesh were partaking of what was temporarily the body of 
their god. The Christian fathers at once express their abhorrence 
of this savage (bjJLopayla and reveal its true significance 
(Arnob. Adv. nat. 5. 119); and Firmicus Maternus ( De error., 
p. 84) attests that the Cretans of his own day celebrated a funeral 
festival in honour of Dionysus in which they enacted the life and 
the death of the god in a passion-play and “ rent a living bull 
with their teeth.” 

But the most speaking record of the aspirations and ideas 
of the Orphic mystic is preserved in the famous gold tablets 
found in tombs near Sybaris, one near Rome, and one in Crete. 
These have been frequently published and discussed; and here 
it is only possible to allude to the salient features that concern 
the general history of religion. They contain fragments of a 
sacred hymn that must have been in vogue at least as early 
as the 3rd century b.c., and which was inscribed in order to 

4 The name 'Oppebs first occurs in Ibycus, Frag. 10: 6 vo/jlok\vt 6 p 
’O p<t>i}v. 
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be buried with the defunct* as an amulet that might protect 
him from the dangers of his journey through the under- world 
and open to him the gates of Paradise. The verses have the 
power of an incantation. The initiated soul proclaims its divine 
descent : “ I am the son of Earth and Heaven ” : “lam perishing 
with thirst, give me to drink of the waters of memory ”: “ I come 
from the pure ”: “I have paid the penalty of unrighteousness ”: 
“ I have flown out of the weary, sorrowful circle of life.”. His 
reward is assured him: “ O blessed and happy one, thou hast 
put off thy mortality and shalt become divine.” The strange 
formula eptcfros ks yaX ex erov, “l a kid fell into the milk,” 
has been interpreted by Dieterich (Eine M ithras—Liturgie , 
p. 174) with great probability as alluding to a conception of 
Dionysus himself as epitpios, the divine kid, and to a ritual 
of milk-baptism in which the initiated was born again. 

We discern, then, in these mystic brotherhoods the germs of 
a high religion and the prevalence of conceptions that have 
played a great part in the religious history of Europe. And 
as late as the days of Plutarch they retained their power of 
consoling the afflicted ( Consol . ad uxor., c. 10). 

The Phrygian-Sabazian mysteries, associated with Attis, 
Cybele and Sabazius, which invaded later Greece and early 
imperial Rome, were originally akin to these and contained 
many concepts in common with them. But their orgiastic 
ecstasy was more violent, and the psychical aberrations to 
which the votaries were prone through their passionate desire 
for divine communion were more dangerous. Emasculation 
was practised by the devotees, probably in order to assimilate 
themselves as far as possible to their goddess by abolishing the 
distinction of sex, and the high-priest himself bore the god's 
name. Or communion with the deity might be attained by the 
priest through the bath of blood in the taurobolion (q.v.), or 
by the gashing of the arm over the altar. A more questionable 
method which lent itself to obvious abuses, or at least to the 
imputation of indecency, was the simulation of a sacred 
marriage, in which the catechumen was corporeally united 
with the great goddess in her bridal chamber (Dieterich, op. 
cit. pp. 1 21-134). Prominent also in these Phrygian mysteries 
were the conception of rebirth and the belief, vividly impressed 
by solemn pageant and religious drama, in the death and resur- 
rection of the beloved Attis. The Hilaria in which these 
were represented fell about the time of our Easter; and Firmicus 
Maternus reluctantly confesses its resemblance to the Christian 
celebration. 1 

The Eleusinian mysteries are far more characteristic of the 
older Hellenic mind. These later rites breathe an Oriental 
spirit, and though their forms appear strange and distorted 
they have more in common with the subsequent religious 
phenomena of Christendom. And the Orphic doctrine may 
have even contributed something to the later European ideals 
of private and personal morality. 2 

Literature. — For citation of passages in classical literature 
bearing on Greek mysteries in general see Lobeck’s Aglaophamus 
(1829) y an d the collection of material for Demeter mysteries in L. R. 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States (1906), iii. 3437367. For general 
theory and discussion see Dr Jevons, Introduction to the Study of 
Religion ; Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, iii. 127-2 13; Dyer’s The 
Gods of Greece (1891), ch. v. ; M. P. Folicart, Les Grands mysteres 
d } Eleusis (1900); Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion (1887), 
pp. 264-276 ; Goblet d’Alviella, Eleusinia (1903). See further articles 
Dionysus ; Great Mother of the Gods ; Demeter. (L. R. F.) 

MYSTICISM (from G*r. ixbav, to shut the eyes; pvarxis, one 
initiated into the mysteries), a phase of thought, or rather 
perhaps of feeling, which from its very nature is hardly suscep- 
tible of exact definition. It appears in connexion with the 
endeavour of the ’human mind to grasp the divine essence or 
the ultimate reality of things, and to enjoy the blessedness of 
actual communion with the Highest. The first is the philosophic 
side of mysticism; the second, its religious side. The first effort 
is theoretical or speculative; the second, practical. The 
thought that is most intensely present with the mystic is that 

1 Farnell, Cults, iii. 299-302. 

2 See Archiv f Ur Religionswiss. (1906), article by Salomon Reinach. 
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of a supreme, all-pervading, and indwelling power, in whom 
all things are one. Hence the speculative utterances of 
mysticism are always more or less pantheistic in character. On 
the practical side, mysticism maintains the possibility of direct in- 
tercourse with this Being of beings— intercourse, not through any 
external media such as an historical revelation, oracles, answers 
to prayer, and the like, but by a species of ecstatic transfusion 
or identification, in which the individual becomes in very truth 
“ partaker of the divine nature.” God ceases to be an object 
to him and becomes an experience. In the writings of the 
mystics, ingenuity exhausts itself in the invention of phrases 
to express the closeness of this union. Mysticism differs, there- 
fore, from ordinary pantheism in that its inmost motive is 
religious; but, whereas religion is ordinarily occupied with a 
practical problem and develops its theory in an ethical refer- 
ence, mysticism displays a predominatingly speculative bent, 
starting from the divine nature rather than from man and his 
surroundings, taking the symbolism of religious feeling as 
literally or metaphysically true, and straining after the present 
realization of an ineffable union. The union which sound 
religious teaching represents as realized in the submission of 
the will and the ethical harmony of the whole life is then reduced 
to a passive experience, to something which comes and goes 
in time, and which may be of only momentary duration. 
Mysticism; it will be seen, is not a name applicable to any 
particular system. It may be the outgrowth of many differing 
modes of thought and feeling. Most frequently it appears 
historically, in relation to some definite system of belief, as a 
reaction of the spirit against the letter. When a religion begins 
to ossify into a system of formulas and observances, those who 
protest in the name of heart-religion are not unfrequently 
known by the name of mystics. At times they merely bring 
into prominence again the ever-fresh fact of personal religious 
experience; at other times mysticism develops itself as a 
powerful solvent of definite dogmas. 

A review of the historical appearances of mysticism will serve 
to show how far the above characteristics are to be found, 
separately or in combination, in its different phases. 

In the East, mysticism is not so much a specific phenomenon 
as a natural deduction from the dominant philosophic systems, 
and the normal expression of religious feeling in the 
lands in which it appears. Brahmanic pantheism systems . 
and Buddhistic nihilism alike teach the unreality of 
the seeming world, and preach mystical absorption as the 
highest goal; in both, the sense of the worth of human person- 
ality is lost. India consequently has always been the fertile 
mother of practical mystics and devotees. The climate itself 
encourages to passivity, and the very luxuriance of vegetable 
and animal life tends to blunt the feeling of the value of life. 
Silent contemplation and the total deadening of consciousness 
by perseverance for years in unnatural attitudes are among the 
| commonest forms assumed by this mystical asceticism. But 
the most revolting methods of self-torture and self-destruction 
are also practised as a means of rising in sanctity. The 
sense of sin can hardly be said to enter into these exercises— that 
is, they are not undertaken as penance for personal transgression. 
They are a despite done to the principle of individual or separate 
existence. 

The so-called mysticism of the Persian Sufis is less intense and 
practical, more airy and literary in character. Sufism (q<v.) 
appears in the 9th century among the Mahommedans of Persia 
as a kind of reaction against the rigid monotheism and formalism 
of Islam. It is doubtless to be regarded as a revival of ancient 
habits of thought and feeling among a people who had adopted 
the Koran* not by affinity, but by compulsion. Persian literature 
after that date, and especially Persian poetry, is full of an ardent 
natural pantheism, in which a mystic apprehension of the unity 
and divinity of all things heightens the delight in natural and 
in human beauty. Such is the poetry of Hafiz and Saadi, 
whose verses are chiefly devoted to the praises of wine and 
women. Even the most licentious of these have been fitted 
by Mahommedan theologians with a mystical interpretation. 
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The delights, of love are, m^de; to stand for, the raptures of union 
with the, dfvine, the tavern symbolizes an oratory, and intoxica- 
tion is the bewilderment of sense before the surpassing vision. 
Very often, if not most frequently, it cannot be doubted that 
the occult religious significance depends on an artificial 
exegesis; but there are also poems of Hafiz, Saadi, and other 
writers, religious in their first intentions. These are unequivo- 
cally pantheistic in tone, and the desire of the soul to escape 
and rest with God is expressed with all the fervour of Eastern 
poetry. This speculative mood, in which, nature and beauty 
and earthly satisfaction appear as a vain show, is the counterpart 
of the former mood of sensuous enjoyment., 

For opposite reasons, neither the Greek nor the Jewish mind 
lent itself readily to mysticism: the Greek, because of its clear and 
sunny naturalism; the Jewish, because; of its rigid monotheism 
and its turn towards worldly realism and, statutory observance. 
It is only with the exhaustion of Greek and . Jewish civilization 
that mysticism becomes a prominent factor in Western thought. 
It appears, therefore, contemporaneously with Christianity, 
and is a sign of the world- weariness and deep religious need 
that mark the decay of the old world. Whereas Plato’s main 
problem had been the organization of the perfect state, and 
Aristotle’s intellect had ranged with fresh interest over all 
departments of the knowable, political speculation had become 
a mockery with the extinction of free political life, and know- 
ledge assuch had lost its freshness for the Greeks of the Roman 
Empire. Knowledge is nothing to these men if it does not 
show them the infinite reality which is able to fill the aching 
void within. Accordingly, the last age of Greek philosophy 
is theosophical in character, and its ultimate end is a practical 
satisfaction. Neoplatonism seeks this in the ecstatic intuition 
of the ineffable One; The systematic theosophy of Plotinus 
and his successors does not belong to the present article, except 
so far as, it is the presupposition of their mysticism; but,. inas- 
much as the mysticism of the medieval Church is directly 
derived from Neoplatonism through the speculations of the 
pseudo-Dionysius, Neoplatonic mysticism fills an important 
section in any historical review of the subject. •?. 

Neoplatonism owes its form to Plato, but its underlying 
motive is the widespread feeling of self-despair and the longing 
for divine illumination characteristic of, the age 
platonism . which it appears. Before the rise of Neoplaton- 

ism proper we meet yfith various mystical or semi- 
mystical expressions of the same religious craving. The 
contemplative asceticism of the Essenes of Judaea may be 
mentioned, and, somewhat later, the life of the Therapeutae 
on the shores of Lake Moeris. In Philo, Alexandrian Judaism 
had already seized upon Plato as “ the Attic Moses,” and done 
its best to combine his speculations with the teaching of his 
Jewish prototype. Philo’s God is described in terms of absolute 
transcendency; his doctrine of the Logos or Divine Sophia is a 
theistical transformation of the Platonic world of ideas; his 
allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament represents 
the; spiritualistic dissolution of historical Judaism. Philo’s 
ethical ideal is renunciation, contemplation, complete surrender 
to the divine influence. Apollonius of Tyana and the so-called 
Neopythagoreans drew similar ethical consequences from 
their eclectic study of Plato. Wonder-workers like Alexander 
the Paphlagonian exhibit the grosser side of the longing for 
spiritual communion. The traits common, to Neoplatonism 
and all these speculations are well summed up by Zeller (Philos, 
der Griechen, iii. 2. 214), as consisting in; “ (1) the dualistic 
opposition of the divine and the earthly; (2) an abstract con- 
ception of God, excluding all knowledge of the divine nature; 
(3) contempt for the world of the senses, on the ground; of the 
Platonic doctrines of matter and of the descent of the soul from 
a superior world into the body; (4) the; theory of intermediate 
potencies or beings, through whom God acts: upon the world 
of phenomena; (5) the requirement pf an ascetic self-emancipa- 
tion from the bondage of sense and faith in a higher revelation 
to man when in a state called enthusiasm,” Neoplatonism 
appears in the first half of the 3rd century, and has its 


greatest representative in Plotinus. He develops the Platonic 
philosophy into an elaborate system by means of the doctrine 
of emanation. The One, the Good, and the Idea of the Good 
were identical in Plato’s mind, and the Good was therefore not 
deprived , of intelligible essence., It was not separated from 
the world of ideas, of which it was represented as either the 
crown or the sum. By Plotinus, on the contrary, the One is 
explicitly exalted above the . vovs and the “ ideas ” ; it trans- 
cends existence altogether (eTFe/cen'a rrjs ovaia s), and is not 
cognizable by reason. Remaining: itself in repose, it rays out, 
as it were, from its own fullness an image of itself,; which; is 
called vov s, and which constitutes the system of, ideas of the 
intelligible world. The soul is in turn the image or product of 
the vovSj and the soul by its motion begets corporeal matter. 
The soul thus faces two ways- — towards the vovs, from which 
it springs,, and towards the material life,, which is its, own 
product. Ethical endeavour Consists in the repudiation of 
the sensible; material existence is itself estrangement from 
God. (Porphyry tells us that Plotinus was unwilling to name 
his parents or his birthplace, and seemed ashamed of being 
in the body.) Beyond the /cct 0 ap<ms, or virtues which purify 
from sin,; lies the further stage of complete identification with 
God ( ovk e£or apaprias dvai\ aXka deov elvat). To reach the 
ultimate goal, thought itself must be left behind; for thought 
is a form of motion, and the. desire of the soul is for the motion- 
less rest which belongs to the One. The union with transcendent 
deity is not so much knowledge or vision as ecstasy, coalescence, 
contact (eKcrracrts aifkoocns, a<prj, Ennead ., vi. 9. 8-9). But in 
our present state of existence the moments of this ecstatic union 
must be few and short; “ I myself,” says Plotinus simply, 

! “ have realized it but three times as yet, and Porphyry hitherto 
not once.” - .. ; 

It will be seen from the above that Neoplatonism is not 
mystical as regards the faculty by which it claims to apprehend 
philosophic truth. It is first of all a system of complete 
rationalism; it is assumed, in other words,, that reason is capable 
of mapping out the whole system of things. But, inasmuch as 
a God is affirmed beyond reason, the mysticism becomes in a 
sense the necessary complement of the would-be all-embracing 
rationalism. The system culminates in a mystical act, and 
in the sequel, especially with lamblichus and; the Syrian 
Neoplatonists, mystical practice tended more and more to 
overshadow the theoretical groundwork. 

It was probably about the end of the 5th century, just as 
ancient philosophy was dying out in the schools of Athens, 
that the speculative mysticism of Neoplatonism made a 
definite lodgment in Christian thought through the literary- 
forgeries of the pseudo-Dionysius (see Dionysius the Areopa-, 
gite). The doctrines of Christianity were by that time so firmly 
established that the Church could look upon a symbolical or 
mystical interpretation of them without anxiety. The author> 
of the Theologia my stica and the other works ascribed to the 
Areopagite proceeds, therefore, to develop the doctrines of 
Proclus with very little modification into a system of esoteric 
Christianity. God is the nameless and supra-essential One, 
elevated above goodness itself. Hence “ negative theology,” 
which ascends from the creature to God by dropping one after 
another every determinate predicate, leads us nearest to the 
truth. The return to God (bocris, Oeaxns) is the consummation 
of all things and the goal indicated by Christian teaching. The 
same doctrines were preached with more of churchly fervour 
by Maximus the Confessor (580-622). St Maximus represents 
almost the last speculative activity of the Greek Church, but' 
the influence of the pseudo-Dionysian writings were transmitted 1 ; 
to the West in the 9th century by Erigena, im whose speculative 
spirit both the scholasticism and the mysticism of the middle 
ages have their rise. Erigena translated Dionysius into Latin 
along with the commentaries of Maximus, and his system is 
essentially based upon theirs. The negative theology is adopted, 
and God is stated to be predicateless Being, above all categories, 
and therefore not improperly called Nothing., Out of this 
Nothing or incomprehensible essence the world of ideas or 





primordial causes is eternally created. This is the Word or 
Sort; of God, in whom all things exist, so far as they have 
substantial existence; All existence is a theophaiiy, and as 
God is the beginning of all things, so also is He the end. Erigena 
teaches the restitution of all things under the form of the Diony- 
sian adunatio or deificatio. These are the permanent outlines 
of what may be called the philosophy of mysticism in Christian 
times, and it is remarkable with how little variation they are 
repeated from age to age. 

In Erigena mysticism has not yet separated itself in any 
way from the dogma of the Church. There is no revulsion, 
as later, from dogma as such, nor is more stress laid upon one, 
dogma than upon another; all are treated upon the same footing, 
and the whole dogmatic system is held, as it were, in solution 
by the , philosophic medium in which it is presented. No 
distinction is drawn, indeed, between what is reached by reason 
and what is given by authority; the two are immediately, 
identical for Erigena, In this he agrees with the speculative 
mystics everywhere, and differentiates himself from the scholas- 
tics who followed him. The distinguishing characteristic of 
scholasticism is the acceptance by reason of a given matter, 
the truth of which is independent of rational grounds, and 
which remains a presupposition even when it cannot be under- 
stood. Scholasticism aims, it is true, in its chief representatives, 
at demonstrating that the content of revelation and the teaching 
of reason are identical. But what was matter of immanent 
assumption with Erigena is in them an equating of two things 
which have been dealt with on the hypothesis that they are 
separate, and which, therefore, still retain that external relation 
to one another. This externality of religious truth to the mind 
is fundamental in scholasticism, while the opposite view is 
equally fundamental in mysticism. Mysticism is not the 
vpluntary demission of reason and its subjection to an external 
authority. In that case, all who accept a revelation without 
professing to understand its content would require to be ranked 
as mystics; the fierce sincerity of TertuUian’s credo quia ab- 
surdum , Pascals reconciliation of contradictions in Jesus 
Christ, and Bayle’s half-sneering subordination of reason to: 
faith would all be iparks of this standpoint. But such a temper 
of mind is much more akin to scepticism than to mysticism; 
it is characteristic of those who either do not feel the need of 
philosophizing their beliefs, or who have failed in doing so and 
take refuge in sheer acceptance. Mysticism, on the other hand, 
is marked on its speculative side by even an overweening 
confidence in human reason. Nor need this be wondered at if we 
consider that the unity of the human mind with the divine is 
its underlying presupposition. Hence where reason is discarded 
by the mystic it is merely reason overleaping itself; it occurs 
at the end and not at the beginning of his speculations. Even 
then there is no appeal to authority; nothing is accepted from 
without. The appeal is still to the individual, who, if not by 
reason then by some higher faculty, claims to realize absolute 
truth and to taste absolute blessedness. 

Mysticism first appears in the medieval Church as the protest 
of practical religion against the predominance of the dialectical 
. spirit. It is so with Bernard of Clairvaux (1090- 
Cteirvaux. I;t 53)> who condemns Abelard’s distinctions and 
reasonings, as externalizing and degrading the faith. 
St Bernard’s mysticism is of a practical cast, dealing 
mainly with the means by which man may attain to the know- 
ledge and enjoyment of God. Reason has three stages, in the 
highest of which the mind is able, by abstraction from earthly 
things, to rise to contempldtio or the vision of the divine. More 
exalted still, however, is the sudden ecstatic vision, such as was 
granted, for example, to Paul. This is the reward of those 
who are dead to the body and the world. Asceticism is thus 
the counterpart of medieval mysticism ; and, by his example 
as well as by his teaching in such passages, St Bernard unhappily 
encouraged practices which necessarily resulted in self-delusion. 
Love grows with the knowledge of its object, he proceeds, and 
at tile highest stage self-love is so merged in love to God that we 
love ourselves only for God’s sake or because God has loved us. 
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“ To lose thyself in some sort, as if thou wert not, and to! have 
no consciousness of thyself at alF-to be emptied of thyself 
and almost annihilated — such is heavenly conversation. . . . So 
to be affected is to become God.” “ As the little water-drop 
poured into a large measure of wine seems to lose its own nature 
entirely and to take on both the taste and the colour of the wine; 
or as iron heated red-hot loses its own appearance and glows like 
fire; or as air filled with sunlight is transformed into the same 
brightness so that it does not so much appear to be illuminated 
as to be itself light— so must all human feeling towards the 
Holy One be self-dissolved in unspeakable wise, and -wholly 
transfused into the will of God. For how shall God be all in 
all if anything of man remains in man? The substance will 
indeed remain, but in another form, another glory, another 
power ” (De diligendo Deo , c. 10) . These are the favourite 
similes of mysticism, wherever it is found. . 

/ Mysticism was more systematically developed by Bernard’s 
contemporary Hugh of St Victor (1096-1 141) . The Augustinian 
; monastery of St Victor near Paris became the head- ,■ 
quarters of mysticism during the 12th century. It victorines. 
had a wide influence in awakening popular piety, and 
the works that issued from it formed the textbooks of mystical 
and pietistic minds in the centuries that followed. Hugh’s 
pupil, Richard of St Victor, declares, in opposition to dialectic? 
scholasticism, that the objects of mystic contemplation are 
partly above reason, and partly, as in the intuition of the 
Trinity, contrary to reason. He enters at length into the con- 
ditions of ecstasy and the yearnings that precede it. Walter, 
the third of the Victorines, carried on the polemic against the 
dialecticians. Bonaventura (1221-1274) was a diligent student 
of the Victorines, and in his Itinerarium mentis ad Deum maps 
out the human faculties in a similar fashion. He introduces 
the terms “ apex mentis ” and “ scintilla ” (also “ synderesis” 
or avvTrjpTjais) to describe the faculty of mystic intuition. 
Bonaventura runs riot in phrases to describe the union with 
God, and his devotional works were much drawn Upon by 
mystical preachers. Fully a century later, when the system 
of scholasticism was gradually breaking up under the predomi- 
nance of Occam’s nominalism, Pierre d’Ailly (1350-1425), and 
his more famous scholar John Gerson (1363-1429), chancellor 
of the . university of Paris, are found endeavouring to com- 
bine the doctrines of the Victorines and Bonaventura with a. 
nominalistic philosophy. They are the last representatives 
of mysticism within the limitations imposed by scholasticism. 

From the 1 2th and 13th centuries onward there is observable 
in the different countries of Europe a widespread reaction 
against the growing formalism and worldliness of 
the Church and the scandalous lives of many of the German 
clergy. Men began to feel a desire for a theology Mystics. 
of the heart and an unworldly simplicity of life. 

Thus there arose in the Netherlands the Beguines and Beghards, 
in Italy the Waldenses (without, however, any mystical leaning), 
in the south of France and elsewhere the numerous sect or sects 
of the Gathari, and in Calabria the apocalyptic gospel of Joachim 
of Floras, all bearing witness to the commotion of the time. 
The lay societies of the Beghards and the Beguines. (for 
men and women respectively) date from the end of the 
12th century, and soon became extremely popular both 
.in the Low Countries and on the Rhine. They were 
free at the outset from any heretical taint, but were never 
much in favour with the Church. In the beginning of the 
13 th century the foundation of the Dominican and Franciscan 
orders furnished a more ecclesiastical and regular means of 
supplying the same wants, and numerous convents sprang 
up at once throughout Germany. The German mind was 
a peculiarly fruitful soil for mysticism, and, in connexion either 
with the Beguines or the Church, organization, a number of 
women appear about this time, combining a spirit of mystical 
piety and asceticism with sturdy reformatory zeal directed 
against the abuses of the time. Even before this we hear of 
the prophetic visions of Hildegard of Bingen (a contemporary 
ofi St Bernard) and Elizabeth of Schonau. In the 13th century 
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Elizabeth of Hungary, the pious landgravine of Thuringia, 
assisted in the foundation of many convents in the north of 
Germany. (For an account of the chief of these female saints 
see the first volume of W. Preger’s Geschichte der deutschen 
Mystik.) Mechthild of Magdeburg appears to have been the 
most influential, and her book Das flies sende Licht der Gcttheit 
is important as the oldest work of its kind in German. It 
proves that much of the terminology of German mysticism 
was current before Eckhart’s time, Mechthild’s clerico-political 
utterances show that she was acquainted with the “ eternal 
gospel ” of Joachim of Floris. Joachim had proclaimed the 
doctrine of three world-ages — -the kingdom of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Spirit. The reign of the Spirit was to begin 
with the year 1260, when the abuses of the world and the Church 
were to be effectually cured by the general adoption of the 
monastic life of contemplation. Very similar to this ill appear- 
ance is the teaching of Amalric of Bena (d. 1207); but, while 
the movements just mentioned were reformatory without being 
heretical, this is very far from being the case with the mystical 
pantheism derived by Amalric from the writings of Erigena. 
His followers held a progressive revelation of God in the ages of 
the Father Son, and Holy Spirit. Just as the Mosaic dispensation 
came to an end with the appearance of Christ, so the sacraments 
of the new dispensation have lost their meaning arid efficacy 
since the incarnation of God as Holy Spirit in the Amalricans. 
With this opposition to the Church they combine a complete 
antinomianism, through the identification of all their desires 
with the impulses of the divine Spirit. Amalric’s teaching 
was condemned by the Church, and his heresies led to the public 
burning of ErigenaV De divisione naturae in 1225. The sect 
of the New Spirit, or of the Free Spirit as it was afterwards 1 
called, spread widely through the north of France and into 
Switzerland and Germany. They were especially numerous in 
the Rhineland in the end of the 13 th and during the 14th cen- 
tury; and they seem to have corrupted the originally orthodox 
communities of Beghards, for Beghards and Brethren of the 
Free Spirit are used henceforward as convertible terms, and 
the same immoralities are related of both. Such was the seed- 
ground in which what is specifically known as German mysticism 
sprang up. 

In Meister Eckhart (? 1260-1327) the German mind definitively 
asserts its pre-eminence in the sphere of speculative mysticism. 
Eckhart Eckhart was a distinguished son of the Church; 

but in reading his works we feel at once that we 
have passed into quite a different sphere of thought from that 
of the churchly mystics; we seem to leave the cloister behind 
and to breathe a freer atmosphere. The scholastic mysticism 
was, for the most part, practical and psychological in character. 
It was largely a devotional aid to the realization of present 
union with God; and, so far as it was theoretical, it was a theory 
of the faculties by which such a union is attainable. Mysticism 
was’ pieced on somewhat incongruously to a scholastically 
accepted theology; the feelings and the intellect were not brought 
together. But in Eckhart the attitude of the churchman and 
traditionalist is entirely abandoned. Instead of systematizing 
dogmas, he appears to evolve a philosophy by the free exercise 
of reason. His system enables him to give a profound signifi- 
cance to the doctrines of the Church; but, instead of the system 
being accommodated to the doctrines, the doctrines— and . 
especially the historical facts— acquire a new sense in the system, 
and often become only a mythical representation of speculative 
truth. The freedom with which Eckhart treats historical 
Christianity allies him much more to the German idealists of 
the 19th century than to his scholastic predecessors. , 

The political circumstances of Germany in the first half of 
the 14th century were in the last degree disastrous. The war 
between the rival emperors., : Frederick oh Austria and Louis 
of Bavaria, and the interdict under which the latter was placed 
in 1324 inflicted extreme misery upon the unhappy people. 
From some places the interdict was not removed for twenty-six 
years. Men’s minds were pained and disquieted by the conflict 
of duties and the absence of spiritual consolation. The country 


was also visited by a succession of famines and floods, and in 
1348 the Black Death swept over Europe like a terrible scourge. 
In the midst of these unhappy surroundings religion became 
more inward in men of real piety and the desire grew among 
them to draw closer the bonds that united them to one another* 
Thus arose the society of the Friends of God ( Gottesfreunde ) 
in the south and west of Germany, spreading : as 
far as Switzerland on the one side and the Nether- V^ oiteSm 
lands on ' the other. They formed no exclusive < fretmde.’* 
sect. They often took opposite sides in politics 
and they also differed in the type of their religious life; but 
they uniformly desired to strengthen one another in living 
intercourse with God. Among them chiefly the followers of 
Eckhart were to be found. Such were Heinrich Suso of Con- 
stance (129 5-1366) and Johann Tauler of Strassburg (1300-1361) , 
the two most celebrated of his immediate disciples. Nicolas 
of Basel, the mysterious layman from whose visit Tauler dates 
his true religious life, seems to have been the chief organizing 
force among the Gottesfreunde. ‘ The society counted many 
members among the pious women in the . convents of southern 
Germany. Such were Christina Ebner of Engelthal near 
Nuremberg, and Margaretha Ebner of Medingen in Swabia. 
Laymen also belonged to it, like Hermann of Fritzlar and 
Rulman Merswin, the rich banker of Strassburg (author of a 
mystical work, Buck der neun Felsen , on the nine rocks or 
upwards steps of contemplation). It was doubtless one of the 
Friends who sent forth anonymously from the house of the 
Teutonic Order in Frankfort the famous handbook of mystical 
devotion called Eine deutsche Theologie , first published in 1516 
by Luther. 1 

Jan Van Ruysbroeck (1294-1381), the father of mysticism 
in the Netherlands, stood in connexion with the Friends of God, 
and Tauler is said to have visited him in his seclusion* 
at Groenendal (Vauvert, Grunthal) near Brussels. uys roec * 
He was decisively influenced by Eckhart, though there is no- 
ticeable occasionally a shrinking back from some of Eckhart’s 
phraseology. Ruysbroeck’s mysticism is more of a practical 
than a speculative cast. He is chiefly occupied with the means 
whereby the unio mystica is to be attained, whereas Eckhart 
dwells on the union as an ever-present fact, and dilates on its 
metaphysical implications. Towards the end of Ruysbroeck’s 
life; in 1378, he was visited by the fervid lay-preacher Gerhard 
Groot (1340-1384)-, who was so impressed by the life of the com- 
munity at Groenendal that he conceived the idea of founding a 
Christian brotherhood, bound by no monastic vows, but living 
together in simplicity and piety with all things in common, 
after the apostolic pattern. This was the origin of the Brethren 
of the Common Lot (or Common Life). The first house of 
the Brethren was founded at Deventer by Gerhard Groot and 
his youthful friend Florentius Radewyn; and here Thomas 
a Kempis ( q.v .) received his training. Similar brother-houses 
soon sprang up in different places throughout the Low Countries 
and Westphalia, and even Saxony. 

It has been customary for Protestant writers to represent 
the mystics of Germany and Holland as precursors of 
the Reformation. In a sense this is true. But Mystics 
it would be false to say that these men protested and the Re* 
against the doctrines of the Church in the way the formation . 
Reformers felt themselves called upon to do. There is no 
sign that Tauler, for example, or Ruysbroeck, or Thomas a 
Kempis had felt the dogmatic teaching of the Church jar in 
any single point upon their religious consciousness. Never-: 
theless, mysticism did prepare men in a very real way for a 
break with the traditional system. Mysticism instinctively 
recedes from formulas that have become stereotyped and 
mechanical. On the Other hand its claim for spiritual freedom 
was soon to be found in opposition also to the Reformers. 

The wild doctrines of Thomas Miinzer and the Zwickau 
prophets, merging eventually into the excesses of the Later 
Peasants’ War and the doings of the Anabaptists in German 
Munster, first roused Luther to the dangerous . Mystics* 
possibilities of mysticism as a disintegrating force. He was 
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also called up6n to do battle for his principle against men like 
Caspar Schwenkf eld (1490-1561) and Sebastian Franck ; (1500- 
i545)> the latter of whom developed a system of pantheistic 
mysticism, and went so far in his opposition to the letter as to 
declare the whole of the historical element in Scripture to be 
but a mythical representation of eternal truth. Valentin Weigel 
(1533-1588), who stands under manifold obligations to Franck, 
represents also the influence of the semi-mystical physical 
speculation that marked the transition from scholasticism to 
modern times. The final breakdown of scholasticism as a 
rationalized system of dogma may be seen in Nicolas (or 
Nicolaus) of Cusa (1401-1464), who distinguishes between the 
intellects arid the discursively acting ratio almost precisely 
in the style of later distinctions between the reason and the 
understanding. The intellect combines what the understanding 
separates; hence Nicolas teaches the principle of the coincidentia 
contradictor tor urn. If the results of the understanding go by 
the name of knowledge, then the higher teaching of the intellec- 
tual intuition may be called ignorance — ignorance, however, 
that is conscious of itself, docta ignordntia. “ Intuitio,” “ specu- 
lation ’ “ visio sine * comprehensione , ’ ■ “ comprehensio incom- 
prehensibilis,” “ mystica theologia,” “ tertius Crielus,” are some 
of the terms he applies to this knowledge above knowledge; 
but in the working out of his system he is remarkably free from 
extravagance. Nicolas’s doctrines were of influence upon 
Giordano Bruno arid other physical philrisophers of the 15th 
and 1 6th centuries. All these physical theories are blended 
with a mystical theosophy, of which the most remarkable 
example is, perhaps, the chemico-astrological speculations of 
Paracelsus (1 493-1541). The influence of Nicolas of Cusa 
and Paracelsus mingled in Valentin Weigel with that of the 
Deutsche Theologie , Andreas Gsiander, Schwenkf eld and Franck. 
Weigel, in turn, handed on these influences to Jakob Boehme 
,(1575-1624), philosophus 'teutonicus, and father of the chief 
developments of theosophy in modern Germany (see Boehme). 

Mysticism did not cease within the Catholic Church at the 
Reformation. In St Theresa (1515-1582) and John of the Cross 
Other the counter-reformation can boast of saints second 
Forms of to none in the calendar for the austerity of their 
Mysticism, mortifications and the rapture of the visions to 
which they were admitted. But, as was to be expected, 
their mysticism moves in that comparatively narrow round, 
and consists simply in the heaping up of these sensuous 
experiences. The speculative character has entirely faded 
out of it, or rather has been crushed out by the tightness with 
which the directors of the Roman Church now held the reins 
of discipline. Their mysticism represents, therefore, no widening 
or spiritualizing of their theology; in all matters of belief they 
remain the docile children of their Church. The gloom arid 
harshness of these Spanish mystics are absent from the tender, 
contemplative spirit of Francois de Sales (1567-1622); and in 
the quietism of Mme Guyon (1648-1717) and Miguel de 
Molinos (1627-1696) there is again a sufficient implication of 
mystical doctrine to rouse the suspicion of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. Quietism, name and thing, became the talk of 
all the world through the bitter and protracted controversy to 
which it gave rise between Fenelon and Bossuet. ; 

In the 17th century mysticism is represented in the philo- 
sophical field by the so-called Cambridge Platonists, and 
especially by Henry More (1614-1687), in whom the influence 
of the Kabbalah is combined with a species Of christianized 
Neoplatonism. Pierre Poiret (1 646-1 719) exhibits a violent 
reaction against the mechanical philosophy of Descartes, and 
especially against its consequences in Spinoza. He was an 
ardent student of Tauler and Thomas a Kempis, arid became 
an adherent of the quietistic doctrines of Mme Bourignon. 
His philosophical works emphasize the passivity of the reason. 
The first influence of Boehme was in the direction of an obscure 
religious mysticism. J. G. Gichtel (1638-1710), the first editor 
of his complete works, became the founder of a sect called the 
Angel-Brethren. All Boehme’s works were translated into ; 
English in the time of the Commonwealth, and regular societies 


of Boehmenists were formed in England and Holland. Later in 
the century he was much studied by the members of the 
Philadelphian Society, John Pordage, Thomas Bromley, Jane 
Lead, and others. The mysticism of William Law (1 686-1 761) 
and of Louis Claude de Saint Martin in France (1743-1803), 
who were also students of Boehme, is of a much more elevated 
and spiritual type. The “ Cherubic Wanderer,” and otffier 
poems, of Johann Scheffler (1624-1677), known as Angelus 
Silesius, are more closely related in style and thought to 
Eckhart than to Boehme. 

The religiosity of the Quakers, with their doctrines of the 
“inner light” and the influence of the Spirit, has decided 
affinities with mysticism; and the autobiography of George 
Fox (1624-1691), the founder of the sect, proceeds throughout 
on the assumption of supernatural guidance. Stripped of its 
definitely miraculous; character, the doctrine of the inner , light 
may be regarded as the familiar mystical protest against for- 
malism, literalism, and scripture- worship. Swedenborg, though 
selected by Emerson in his Representative Men as the typical 
mystic, belongs rather to the history of spiritualism than to 
that of mysticism as understood in this article. He: possesses 
the cool temperament of the man of science rather than the 
fervid Godward aspiration of , the mystic proper; and the specu- 
lative impulse which lies at the root of this form of thought 
is almost, entirely absent from his writings. Accordingly, his 
supernatural revelations resemble a course of lessons in celestial 
geography more than a description, of the beatific vision. 

Philosophy since the end of the 18th century has frequently 
shown a tendency to diverge into mysticism. This has been espe- 
cially so in Germany. The term mysticism is indeed often extended 
by popular usage and philosophical partisanship to the whole activity 
of. the post- Kantian idealists. In this usage the word would: be 
equivalent to the more recent and scarcely less abused term, tran- 
scendentalism, and as such it is used even by a sympathetic writer 
like Carlyle; put this looseness of phraseology only serves to blur 
important distinctions. However absolute a philosopher' s idealism 
may be, he is erroneously styled a mystic if he moves towards his 
conclusions only by the patient labour of the reason. Hegel there- 
fore, to Jake an instance, can no more fitly be classed as a mystic 
than Spinoza can. It would be much nearer the truth to take both 
as types of a thoroughgoing rationalism. In either case it is of course 
Open to anyone to maintain that the apparent completeness of 
synthesis really rests on the subtle intrusion of elements of feeling 
into the rational process. But in that case it might be difficult to 
find a systematic philosopher who would escape the charge of 
iriy sticism ; and- it is better to remain by long-established and 
serviceable distinctions. So, again, when R6cejac defines mysti- 
cism as “the tendency to draw near to the Absolute in moral union 
by symbolic means,” the definition, as developed by him, is one 
which would apply to the philosophy of Kant. Rdcejac's interesting 
work, Les Fondements de la connaissance mystique (Eng. trans. 1899), 
though it touches mysticism at various points, and quotes from 
mystic writers, is in fact a protest against the limitations of experi- 
ence to the data of the senses and the pure reason to the exclusion 
of the moral consciousness and the deliverances of “ the heart.” 
But such a position is not describable as mysticism in any recognized 
sense. On the other hand, where philosophy despairs of itself, 
exults, in its own overthrow, and yet revels in the “ mysteries ” of a 
speculative Christianity, as in T. G. Hamann (1 750-1 788) , the term 
mysticism may be fitly applied. So, again, it is in place where the 
movement of revulsion from a mechanical philosophy takes the 
form rather of immediate assertion than of reasoned demonstration, 
and where the writers, after insisting generally on the spiritual 
basis of phenomena, either leave the position without further defini- 
tion or expressly declare that the ultimate problems of philosophy 
cannot be reduced to articulate formulas. Examples of this are 
men like Novalis, Carlyle and Emerson, in whom philosophy may be 
said to be impatient of its own task.; Schelling’s explicit appeal 
in the Identitats-philosophie to an intellectual intuition of the 
Absolute, is of the essence of mysticism, both as an appeal to a supra- 
rational faculty and as a claim not merely to know but to realize 
God. The Opposition of the reason to the understanding, as formm 
fated by S. T. Coleridge, is not free from the first of these faults. 
The later philosophy of Schelling and the philosophy of Franz 
yon Baader, both largely founded upon Boehme, belong rather tc 
theosophy (g.tf . ) than to mysticism proper. 

Authorities.— Besides the sections on mysticism in the general 
histories of philosophy by Erdmann, Ueberweg and Windelband, 
and ip works on church history and the history of dogma, reference 
may be made for the medieval period to Heinrich Schmid, Der 
Mysticishpus in seiner Entstehungsperiode (1824); Charles Schmidt, 
Essai sur les mystiques du 14™ siecle (1836) ; Ad. Helfferich, Die 
christliche Mystik (1842) ; L. NoaCk, Die christliche /MysHk des 
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MUtelalters (1853) ; J. Gprresv Dm ckristliehe Mystifc (newed,, 1879- 
1880) ; Rufus M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion (1999). v n 
the German mystics see W. Preger’s Geschichle der deutschen Mystik 
(vol. i. 1874; vol. ii. 1881 ; vol. iii. 1893). The works of Eckhart 
atid his precursors are contained in F. Pfeiffer’s Deutsche My Hiker 
des 14. Jahrhunderts (1845-1857). (A.S. P-P.) 

MYTHOLOGY (Gr. iivddXoyLa, the science which examines 
jiWoi, myths or legends of cosmogony and of gods and 
heroes. Mythology is also used as a term* for these legends 
theniselves. Thus when we speak of “ the mythology of Greece ” 
we mean the whole body of Greek divine and heroic and cosmo- 
gonic legends. When we speak of the “ science of mythology ” 
We refer to the various attempts which have been made to 
explain these ancient narratives. Very early indeed in the 
history of human thought men awoke to the consciousness 
that their religious stories were much in want of explanation. 
The myths of civilized peoples, as of Greeks and the Aryans of 
India, Contain two elements, the rational and what to modern 
minds seems the irrational. The rational myths are those 
which represent the gods as beautiful and wise beings. The 
Artemis of the Odyssey “ taking her pastime in the chase of 
boars and swift deer, while with her the wild wood-nymphs 
disport them, and high over them all she rears her brow, and 
is easily to be known where all are fair,” is a perfectly rational 
mythic representation of a divine being. We feel, even now, 
that the Conception of a “ queen and huntress, chaste and fair,” 
the lady warden of the woodlands, is a beautiful and natural 
fancy which requires no explanation. On the other hand, the 
Artemis of Arcadia, who is confused with the nymph Callisto, 
who, again, is said to have become a she-bear, and later, a star, 
and the Brauronian Artemis, whose maiden ministers danced 
a bear-dance, are goddesses whose legend seems unnatural, 
and is felt to need explanation. Or, again,, there is nothing 
not explicable and natural in the conception of the Olympian 
Zeus as represented by the great chryselephantine statue of 
Zeus at Olympia, or in the Homeric conception of Zeus as a god 
who “ turns everywhere his shining eyes ” and beholds all 
things. But the Zeus whose grave was shown in Crete, or the 
Zeus who played Demeter an obscene trick by the aid of a ram, 
or the Zeus who, in the shape of a swan, became the father of 
Castor and Pollux, or the Zeus who was merely a rough stone, 
ox the Zeus who deceived Hera by means of a, feigned marriage 
with an inanimate object, or the Zeus who was afraid of Attes, 
is a being whose myth is felt to be’ unnatural and in great need 
of explanation. It is this irrational and unnatural element— 
as Max Muller says, “ the silly, savage and senseless element ” 
— that makes mythology the puzzle which men have so long 
found it. 

Early Explanations of Myths . — The earliest attempts at a 
crude science of mythology were efforts to reconcile the legends 
of the gods and heroes with the religious ; sentiment which 
recognized in these beings objects of worship and respect. 
Closely as religion and myth are intertwined, it is necessary 
to hold them apart for the purposes of this discussion. Religion 
may here be defined as the conception of divine, or at least 
supernatural powers entertained by men in moments of gratitude 
or of need and distress, in hours of weakness, when, as Homer 
says, “ all folk yearn after the gods.” Now this conception 
may be rude enough, and it is nearly related to purely 
magical ideas, to efforts to secure supernatural aid by 
magical ceremonies. Still the roughest form of spiritual 
prayer has for its basis the hypothesis of beneficent beings, 
visible or invisible. The senseless stories or myths about 
the gods are soon felt to be at variance with this hypothesis. 
As an example we may take the instance of Qing, the 
Bushman hunter. Qing, when first he met white men, was 
asked about his religion. He began to explain, and mentioned 
Cagn. Mr Orpen, the chief magistrate of St John’s Terri- 
tory, asked: Is Cagn good or malicious? how do you pray 
to him? ” Answer (in a low imploring tone) : “ ‘O Cagn! 
Q Cagn! are we not your children? do you not see our hun- 
ger? give us food;’ and he gives us both hands full ” ( Cape 
Monthly Magazine,* July 1874). Here we see the religious 


view of Cagn, the Bushman god. Hut an > the mythological 
account of Cagn given by: Qing he appears as a kind of grass? 
hopper, supernaturally . endowed, ; the, hero of a most absurd 
cycle of senseless adventures. Even religion is affected by these 
irrational notions, and the gods of savages and of many civilized 
peoples are worshipped with cruel, obscene, , and irrational 
rites. But, on the whole, the religious sentiment strives to 
transcend the mythical conceptions of the gods, and is shocked 
and puzzled by the mythical narratives. As soon as this sense 
of perplexity is felt by poets, by priests, or by most men in an 
age of nascent criticism, explanations of what is most crude and 
absurd in the myths are put forward. Men ask themselves 
why their gods are worshipped in the form of beasts, birds, and 
fishes; why their gods are said to have prosecuted their amours 
in bestial shapes; why they are represented as lustful and passion- 
ate-thieves, robbers, murderers and adulterers. The answers 
to these questions sometimes become myths themselves. Thus 
both the Mangaians and the Egyptians have been puzzled by 
their own gods in the form of beasts. The Egyptians invented an 
explanation — itself a myth — That in some moment of danger 
the gods concealed themselves from , their foes in the shapes 
of animals. 1 The Mangaians, according; to W. W. Gill, hold 
that “ the heavenly family had taken up their abode in these 
birds, fishes, and reptiles.” 2 . 

A people so curious and refined as the Greeks were certain 
to be greatly perplexed by even such comparatively pure 
mythical narratives as they found in Homer, still more by 
the coarser legends of Hesiod, and above all by the ancient 
local myths preserved by local priesthoods. Thus, in the 6th 
century before Christ, Xenophanes of Colophon severely blamed 
the poets for their unbecoming legends, and boldly called certain 
myths “ the fables of men of old.” 3 Theagenes of Rhegiuip 
(520 b.c.?), according to the scholiast on Iliad , xx. 67, 4 was the 
author of a very ancient system of mythology. Admitting 
that the fable of the battle of the gods was “ unbecoming,” if 
literally understood, Theagenes represented it as an allegorical 
account of the war of the elements, Apollo, Helios, and 
Hephaestus were fire, Hera was air, Poseidon was water, Artemis 
was the moon, kcu tol Xot7ra d/ioioos. Or, by another system, the 
names of the gods represented moral and intellectual qualities. 
Heraclitus, too, disposed of the myth of the bondage of Hera 
as allegorical philosophy. Socrates, in the Cratylus of Plato, 
expounds “ a philosophy which came to him all in an instant,” 
an explanation of the divine beings based on crude philological 
analyses of their names. Metrpdorus, rivalling some recent 
flights of conjecture, resolved not only the gods but even heroes 
like Agamemnon, Hector and Achilles “ into elemental combina- 
tions and physical agencies.” 6 Euripides makes Pentheus 
(but he was notoriously impious) advance a “ rationalistic ” 
theory of the story that Dionysus was stitched up in the thigh 
of Zeus. 

When Christianity became powerful the heathen philosophers 
evaded its satire by making more and more use of the allegorical 
and non-natural system of explanation. That method has 
two faults. First (as Arnobius and Eusebius reminded their 
heathen opponents), the allegorical explanations are purely 
arbitrary, depend upon the fancy of their author, and are 
all equally plausible and equally unsupported by . evidence. 6 
Secondly, there is no proof at all that, in the distant age when 
the myths were developed, men entertained the moral notions 
and physical philosophies which are supposed to be “ wrapped 
up, ” as Cicero says, “ in impious fables.” Another system of 
explanation is that associated with the name of Euemerus 
(316 b.c.). According to this author, the myths are history 
in disguise. All the gods were once men, whose real feats have 
been decorated and distorted by later fancy. This view suited 
Lactantius, St Augustine and other early Christian writers 

1 Plutarch, De I side et Osiride. 

2 Myths and Songs from the South Pacific , p. 35 (1876). 

3 Xenoph. Fr. i. 42. 4 Dindorf s ed., iv. 231. . 

5 Grote, Hist, of Greece, (ed. 1869) i. 404. 

8 Cf. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. T 51-152, on allegorical interpreta- 
tion of myths in the mysteries. T : 
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very well. They were pleased to believe that Euemerus by 
historical research had ascertained that the gods were once but 
mortal men.” Precisely, the same convenient line was taken 
by Sahagun in his account of Mexican religious myths. As 
there can be no doubt that the ghosts of dead men have been 
worshipped in many lands, and as the gods of many faiths are 
tricked out with attributes derived from ancestor-worship, 
the system of Euemerus retains some measure of plausibility. 
While we need not believe with -Euemerus> and with Herbert 
Spencer that the god of Greece or the god of the Hottentots 
was once a man, we cannot deny that the myths of both these 
gods have passed through and been coloured by the imaginations 
of men who practised the worship of real ancestors. .For 
example, the Cretans showed the tomb of Zeus, and the Phocians 
(Pausanias x. 5) daily poured blood of victims into the tomb 
of a hero, obviously by way of feeding his ghost. The 
Hottentots show many tombs of their god, Tsui-Goab, and tell 
tales about his death; they also pray regularly for aid at the 
tombs of their own parents . 1 We may therefore say that, 
while it is rather absurd to believe that Zeus and Tsui-Goab 
were once real men, yet their myths are such as would be 
developed by people accustomed, among other forms of religion, 
to the worship of dead men. Very probably portions of the 
legends of real men have been attracted into the mythic accounts 
of gods of another character, and this is the element of truth 
at the bottom of Euemcrism. 

Later Explanations of Mythology— The ancient systems of 
Avplaining what needed explanation in myths were, then, 
physical, ethical, religious and historical. One student, like 
Theagenes, would see a physical philosophy underlying Homeric 
legends. Another, like Porphyry, would imagine that the 
meaning was partly moral, partly of a dark theosophic and 
religious character. Another would detect moral allegory 
alone, and Aristotle expresses the opinion that the myths were 
the inventions of legislators “to persuade the many, and to 
be used in support of law ” (Met. xi. 8, 19). A fourth, like 
Euemerus, would get rid of the supernatural element altogether; 
and find only an imaginative rendering of actual history. When 
Christians approached the problem of heathen mythology, 
they sometimes held, with St Augustine, a form of the doctrine 
of Euemerus,* In other words, they regarded Zeus, Aphrodite 
and the rest as real persons, diabolical not divine. Some later 
philosophers, especially of the 17th century, misled by the resem- 
blance between Biblical narratives and ancient myths, came to 
the conclusion that the Bible contains a pure, the myths a 
distorted, form of an original revelation. The abbe Banier 
published a mythological compilation in which he systematically 
resolved all the Greek myths into ordinary history, 3 Bryant 
published (1774) A New System, or an Analysis of Ancient 
Mythology, wherein an A ttempt is made to divest Tradition of Fable, 
in which he talked very learnedly of “ that wonderful people, the 
descendants of Cush,” and saw everywhere symbols of the ark 
and traces of the Noachian deluge. Thomas Taylor, at the end 
of the 18th century, indulged in much mystical allegorizing 
of myths, as in the notes to his translation of Pausanias (1794) ■ 
At an earlier date (1760) De Brosses struck on the true line of 
interpretation . in his little work Du Culte des dieux fetiches, 
ou par allele de Tancienne religion de I'Dgypte avec la religion 
actuelle de Nigritie. In this tract De Brosses explained the 
animal-worship of the Egyptians as a survival among a 
civilized people of ideas and practices springing from the 
intellectual condition of savages, and actually existing among 
negroes. A vast symbolical explanation of myths and mysteries 
was attempted by Friedrich Creuzer. 4 The learning and sound 
sense of Lobeck, in his Aglaophamus , exploded the idea that the 
Eleusinian and other mysteries revealed or concealed matter 
of momentous religious importance. It ought not to be forgotten 
1 Hahn, Tsuni-Goam , the Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi, p. 113. 
* De civ. dei., v ii. 18; viii. 26. . 

s La Mytfiplogie el Us fables expliqubes par l htstoire (Paris, 173 s : 

* V °^Symbelik und Mythologie der alUn Volker (Leipzig and Darm 
stadt, 1836-1843). 


that Lafitau, a Jesuit missionary in North America, while 
inclined to take a mystical view of the; secrets concealed 
by Iroquois myths, had also pointed out the savage element 
surviving in Greek mythology. 6 , 

Recent Mythological Systems— Up to a very recent date 
students of mythology were hampered by orthodox traditions, 
and still more by ignorance of the ancient languages and of 

the natural history of man. Only recently have Sanskrit and 
the Egyptian and Babylonian languages become books not 
absolutely sealed. Again, the study of the evolution of human 
institutions from the lowest savagery to civilization is essentially 
a novel branch: of research, though ideas derived from an 
unsystematic study of anthropology are at least as old as 
Aristotle. The new theories of mythology are based on the 
belief that “ it is man, it is human thought: and human 
language combined, which naturally and necessarily pro- 
duced the strange conglomerate of ancient fable.” 6 But, while 
there is now universal agreement so far, modern mythologists 
differed essentially on one point. There was a school (with 
internal divisions) which regarded ancient fable as almost 
entirely “ a disease of language,” that is, as the result of con-; 
fusions arising' from misunderstood terms that have survived in 
speech after their original significance was lost. Another school 
(also somewhat divided against itself) believes that. misunder- 
stood language played but a very slight part in the evolu- 
tion of mythology, and that the irrational element in myths 
is merely the survival from a condition of thought which was 
once! common, if not universal, but is now found chiefly among 
savages, and to a certain extent among children. The former 
school considered that the state of thought out of which myths 
were developed was produced by decaying language; the latter 
maintains that the corresponding phenomena of language were 
the reflection of thought. For the sake of brevity we might 
call the former the “ philological ” system, as it rests chiefly 
on the study of language, while the latter might be styled the 
“ historical ” or “ anthropological ” school, as it is based on 
the study of man in the sum of his manners, ideas and insti- 
tutions. .... , , . 

The System of Max Muller. — The most distinguished and popular 
advocate of the philological school was Max Muller, whose views 
may he found in his Selected Essays and Lectures on Language. I nc 
problem was to explain what he calls “ the silly, savage and. senseless- 
element ” in mythology {Sel. Ess. i. 578). Max Muller says (speaking 
of the Greeks), " their poets had an instinctive aversion to every- 
thing excessive or monstrous, yet they would relate of their gods 
what would make the most savage of Red Indians creep apd 
shudder "—stories, that is, of the cannibalism of Dqmeter, ot the 
mutilation of Uranus, the cannibalism of Cronus, who swallowed 
his own children, and the like. “ Among the lowest tribes of Africa 
and America we hardly find anything more hideous and revolting. 

1 Max Miiller refers the beginning of his system of mythology, to 
the discovery of the connexion pf the Indo-European or, as they 
are called, “ Aryan ” languages. Celts, , Germans, speakers of 
Sanskrit and Zend, Latins and Greeks, all prove by their languages 
that their tongues may be traced to one family of speech, lhe 
comparison of the various words which, in different forms,; are com- 
mon to all Indo-European languages must inevitably throw, much: 

I light on the original meaning of these words. Take, for example, 
the name of a god, Zeus, or Athene, or any other. The word m^y 
have no intelligible meaning in Greek, but its counterpart m the 
allied tongues, especially in Sanskrit or Zend, may reveal the original 
significance of the terms. “ To understand the origin and. meaning 
of the names of the Greek gods, and to enter mto the original 'intention 
of the fables told of each , we must take into account the collateral 
evidence supplied by Latin, German, Sanskrit and Zend philology^ 
(tect. on Lang., 2nd series, p. 406). A name may be intelligible m 
Sanskrit which has no sense in Greek. Thus Athene is a divine name 
without meaning in Greek, but Max Muller advances reasons for 
supposing that it is identical with ahana, ‘ the dawn, in bansknt. 
It vs his opinion, apparently, that whatever story is told of Athene 
must have originally been told of the dawn,, and that we must keep 
this before us in attempting to understand the legends of Athene. 
Thus again (op. cit. p. 410), he says, “ we have a right to explain 
all that is told of him ” (Agni, “ fire ”) “ as originally meant for fire. 
The system is simply this; the original meaning of the names of gods 
must be ascertained by comparative philology. The names, as a 
rule, will be found to denote elemental phenomena. And "the silly, 


5 Mceurs dessauvages (Paris, 1724). , ;. 

6 Max Muller, Lectures on Language (136^), 2nd series, p. 410. 
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beginnings of things, of the origin of men, sun, stars, animals, 
death, and the world in general; the infamous and absurd adven- 
tures of the gods; why divine beings, are regarded as incestuous, 
adulterous; murderous, thievish, cruel, cannibals, and. addicted to 
wearing the shapes of animals, and subject to death in some 
stories; the myths of metamorphosis into plants, beasts and 
: stars; the repulsive stories of the state of the dead; the descents 
of the gods into the place of the dead, and their return thence. It; 
is extremely difficult to keep these different categories of myths 
separate from each other. If we investigate myths of the origin 
of the world, we often find gods in animal form active in the 
work of world-making. If we examine myths of human descent 
from animals, we find gods busy there, and if we try to investigate ' 
the myths of the origin of the gods, the subject gets mixed up 
With the mythical origins of things in general. 

Our first question will be, Is there any stage of human society, 
and of the human intellect, in which facts that appear to us 
to be monstrous and irrational are accepted as ordinary occur- 
rences Of every day life ? E. W. Lane, in his preface to the 
Arabian Nights, says that the Arabs have an advantage over 
us as story-tellers. They can introduce such incidents as the 
change of a man into a horse, or of a woman into a dog, or the 
intervention of an afreet, without any more scruple than our 
own novelists feel in describing a duel or the concealment of 
a will. Among the Arabs the actions of magic and of spirits 
are regarded as at least as probable and common as duels and 
concealments of wills in European society. It is obvious that 
we need look no farther for the explanation of the supernatural 
events in Arab . romances. Now let us apply this system to 
mythology. It is admitted that Greeks, Romans; Aryans of 
India in the age of the Sanskrit commentators, Egyptians of 
the Ptolemaic and earlier ages, were as much puzzled as we are 
by the mythical adventures of their gods. But is there any 
known stage of the human intellect in which these divine 
adventures, and the metamorphoses of men into animals, trees, 
stars, and converse with the dead, and all else that puzzles us 
in the civilized mythologies, are regarded as possible incidents 
of daily human life? Our answer is that everything in the 
civilized mythologies which we regard as irrational seems only 
part of the accepted and rational order of things (at least in 
dhe case of “ medicine-men ” or magicians) to contemporary 
savages, and in the past seemed equally rational and natural 
to savages concerning whom we have historical information. 
Our theory is, therefore, that the savage and senseless element in 
mythology is, for the most part, a legacy from ancestors of 
the civilized races who were in an intellectual state not higher 
than that of Australians, Bushmen, Red Indians, the lower races 
of South America, Mincopies* and other worse than barbaric 
peoples. As the ancestors of the Greeks, with the Aryans of 
India* the Egyptians, and others advanced in civilization, 
their religious thought was shocked and surprised by myths 
(originally dating , from the period of savagery, and natural 
in that period) which were preserved down to the time of 
Pausanias by local priesthoods, or which were stereotyped in 
the ancient poems of Hesiod and Homer, or in the Brahmanas 
and Vedas of India, or were retained in the popular religion 
of Egypt. This theory recommended itself to Lobeck. . •“ We 
may believe that ancient and early tribes framed gods like 
themselves in action and in experience, and that the allegorical 
element in myths is the addition of later peoples who had 
attained to purer ideas of divinity, yet dared not reject the 
religion of their ancestors ” ( Aglaoph . i. 153). The senseless 
element in the myths would by this theory be for the most part 
a “ survival.” And the age and condition of human thought 
‘from which it survived would be one in which our most ordinary 
ideas about the nature of things and the limits of possibility 
did not yet exist, when all things were conceived of in quite 
other fashion— the age, that is,* of savagery. It is universally 
admitted that “ survivals ” of this kind do account for many 
anomalies in out institutions, in law, politics, society, even in 
dress arid manners. If isolated fragments of an earlier age 
abide in these, it is still more probable, that other fragments 
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will survive in anything so closely connected as mythology 
with the conservative religious sentiment! 

If this view of mythology can be proved, much will have been 
done to explain a problem which we have not yet touched, namely 
the distribution of myths . The science of mythology has to account, 
if it can, not only for the existence of certain stories in, the legends 
of certain races, but also for the presence of stories practically 
the same among almost all races. In the long history of mankind 
it is impossible to deny that stories may Conceivably have 
spread from a single centre, and been handed on from races like 
the Indo-European and the Semitic to races as far removed 
from them in every way as the Zulus, the Australians, ihe 
Eskimo, the natives of the South Sea Islands, But; while the 
possibility of the diffusion of myths by borrowing and 
transmission must be allowed for, the hypothesis of the 
origin of myths in the savage state of the intellect supplies 
a ready explanation of their wide diffusion. Archaeologists 
are acquainted with objects of early art and craftsmanship, 
rude clay pipkins and stone weapons, which can only be classed 
as “ human,” and which do not bear much impress of any one 
national taste and skill. Many myths may be called “ human ” 
in this sense. They are the rough products of the early human 
mind* and are not yet characterized by the differentiations 
of race and culture. Such myths might spring up anywhere 
among untutored men, and anywhere might survive into civilized 
literature. Therefore where similar myths are found among 
Greeks, Australians, Egyptians, Mangaians and others, it is 
unnecessary to account for their wide diffusion by any hypothesis 
of borrowing, early or late. The Greek “ key ” pattern found 
on objects in Peruvian graves was not necessarily borrowed 
from Greece, nor did Greeks necessarily borrow from Aztecs 
the “ wave ” pattern which is common to both. The same 
explanation may be applied to Greek and Aztec myths of the 
deluge, to Australian and Greek myths of the original theft 
of fire. Borrowed they may have been, but they may as probably 
have been independent inventions. 

It is true that some philologists deprecate as unscientific the com- 
parison of myths which are found in languages not connected with 
each other. The objection rests* on the theory that myths are a 
disease of language, a morbid offshoot of language, and that the 
legends in unconnected languages must therefore be kept apart. 
But, as the theory which we are explaining does not admit that 
language is. more than a subordinate cause in the development of 
myths, as it seeks for the origin of myths in a given condition of 
thought through which all races have passed, we need do no more 
than record the objection. 

The Intellectual Condition of Savages.- — Our next step must 
be briefly to examine the intellectual condition of savages, 
that is, of races varying from the condition of the Andaman 
Islanders to that of the Solomon Islanders and the ruder Red 
Men of the American continent. In a developed treatise on the 
subject of mythology it would be necessary to criticize, with 
a minuteness which is impossible here, our evidence for the 
very, peculiar mental condition of the lower races. Max Miiller 
asked (when speaking of the mental condition of men when 
myths were developed), “ was there a period of temporary 
madness through which the human mind had to pass, and was 
it a madness identically the same in the south of India and the 
north of Iceland? ” To this we may answer that the human 
mind had to pass through the savage stage* of thought, that this 
stage was for all practical purposes “ identically the same ” 
everywhere, and that to civilized observers it does resemble 
“ a temporary madness.” Many races are still abandoned to 
that temporary madness; many others which have escaped 
from it were observed and described while still labouring under 
its delusions. Our evidence for the intellectual ideas of man 
in the period of savagery we derive partly from the reports of 
voyagers, historians, missionaries, partly from an examination 
of the customs, institutions, and laws in which the lower races 
gave expression to their notions. . ' . ; 

As to the first kind of evidence, we must be on our guard against 
several sources of error. Where ' religion is concerned, travellers 
in general and missionaries in particular are biased in several distinct 
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ways. The missionary is sometimes anprious to prove that religion 
can only come by revelation, and that certain tribes, having received 
no revelation, have no religion or religious myths at all. Sometimes 
the missionary, on the other hand, is anxious to demonstrate that 
the myths of his heathen flock are a corrupted version of the Biblical 
narrative. In the former case he neglects the study of savage 
myths; in the latter he unconsciously accommodates what he hears 
to what he calls “ the truth.” The traveller who is not a missionary 
may either have the same prejudices, or he may be a sceptic about 
revealed religion. In the latter case he is perhaps unconsciously 
moved to put burlesque versions of Biblical stories into the mouths 
of his native informants, or to represent the. savages as ridiculing 
the Scriptural traditions which he communicates to them. Yet 
again we must remember that the leading questions of a European 
inquirer may furnish a savage with a thread on which to string 
answers which the questions themselves have suggested. “ Have 
you ever had a £reat flood ? ” “ Yes ” “ Was any one saved ? ” 

The question starts the invention of the savage on a deluge-myth, 
of which, perhaps, the idea has never before entered his mind. There 
still remain the difficulties of all conversation between civilized 
men and unsophisticated savages, the tendency to hoax, and other 
sources of error and confusion. By this time, too, almost every 
explorer of savage life is a theorist. He is a Spencerian, or a believer 
in the universal prevalence of the faith in an “ All-Father,” or he 
looks everywhere for gods who are “spirits of vegetation.” In 
receiving this kind of evidence, then, we need to know the character 
of our informant, his means of communicating with the heathen, 
his power of testing evidence, and his good faith. His testimony 
will have additional weight if supported by the “ undesigned coin- 
cidences ” of other evidence, ancient and modern. If Strabo and 
Herodotus and Pomponius Mela, for example, describe a custom, 
rite or strange notion in the Old World, and if mariners and mission- 
aries find the same notion or custom or rite in Polynesia or Australia 
or Kamchatka, we can scarcely doubt the truth of the reports. 
The evidence is best when given by ignorant men, who are astonished 
at meeting with an institution which ethnologists are familiar with 
in other parts of the world. 

Another method of obtaining evidence is by the comparative 
study of savage laws and institutions. Thus we find in Asia, Africa, 
America and Australia that the marriage laws of the lower races 
are connected with a belief in kinship or other relationship with 
animals. The evidence for this belief is thus entirely beyond sus- 
picion. We find, too, that political power, sway and social influence 
are based on the ideas of magic, of metamorphosis, and of the power 
which certain men possess to talk with the dead and to visit the 
abodes of death. All these ideas are the stuff pf which my tbs are 
made, and the evidence of savage institutions, in every part of the 
world, proves that these ideas are the universal inheritance of 
savages. .• % 

Savage men are like ourselves in curiosity and anxiety causas 
cognoscere rerum , but with our curiosity they do not possess 
Savage Ideas our powers of attention. They are as easily satisfied 
about the with an explanation of phenomena as they are eager 

World . to p 0SS ess an explanation. Inevitably they furnish 

themselves with their philosophy out of their scanty stock 
of acquired ideas, and these ideas and general conceptions 
seem almost imbecile to civilized men. Curiosity and 
credulity, then, are the characteristics of the savage intellect. 
When a phenomenon presents itself the savage requires an 
explanation, and that explanation he makes for himself, or 
receives from tradition, in the shape of a myth. The basis of 
these myths, which are just as much a part of early conjectural 
science as of early religion, is naturally the experience of the 
savage as construed by himself. Man’s craving to know “ the 
reason why” is already “ among rude savages an intellectual 
appetite,” and “even to the Australian scientific speculation 
has its germ in actual experience.” 1 How does he try to satisfy 
this craving? E. B. Tylor replies, “ When the attention of 
a man in the myth-making stage of intellect is drawn to any 
phenomenon or custom which has to him no obvious reason, 
he invents and tells a story to account for it. ” Against this 
statement it has been urged that men in the lower stages of 
culture are not curious., but take all phenomena for granted. If 
there were no direct evidence in favour of Tylor’s opinion, it 
would be enough to point to the nature of savage myths them- 
selves. It is not arguing in a circle to point out that almost 
all of them are nothing more than explanations of intellectual 
difficulties' answers' to the question, How came this or that 
phenomenon to be what it is? Thus savage myths answer 
the questions — What was the origin of the world, and of men, 
and of beasts? How came the stars by their arrangement 
1 E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. 369 (1871). 


and movements? How are the motions of sun and moon to 
be accounted for? Why has this tree a red flower, and this 
bird a black mark on the tail? What was the origin of the 
tribal dances, or of this or that law of custom or etiquette? 
Savage mythology, which is also savage science, has a reply 
to all these and all similar questions, and that reply is always 
found in the shape of a story. The answers cannot be accounted 
for without the previous existence of the questions. 

We have now shown how savages come to have a mythology. 
It is their way of satisfying the early form of scientific curiosity, 
their way of realizing the world in which they move. But they 
frame their stories, necessarily and naturally, in harmony with 
their general theory of things, with what we may call “ savage 
metaphysics.” Now early man, as Max Muller says, “ not only 
did not think as we think, but did not think as we suppose he 
.ought to have thought.” The chief distinction between his 
mode of conceiving the world and ours is his vast extension of 
the theory of personality. To the savage, and apparently to men 
more backward than the most backward peoples we know, all 
nature was a congeries of animated personalities. The savage’s 
notion of personality is more a universally diffused feeling than 
a reasoned conception, and this feeling of a personal self he 
impartially distributes all over the world as known to him. 
One of the Jesuit missionaries in North America thus describes 
the Red Man’s philosophy: 2 “Les sauvages se persuadent que 
non seulement les hommes et les autres animaux, mais aussi 
que toutes les autres choses sont animees.” Crevaux, in the 
Andes, found that the Indians believed that the beasts have 
piays (sorcerers and doctors) like themselves, 3 This opinion 
we may name personalism , and it is the necessary condition 
of savage (and, as will , be seen, of civilized) mythology. The 
Jesuits could not understand how spherical bodies like sun 
and moon could be mistaken for human beings. Their catechu- 
mens put them off with the answer that the drawn bows of the 
heavenly bodies, gave them their round appearance. “The 
wind was formerly a person; he became a bird,” say the Bushmen, 
and g' do ha! kai , a respectable Bushman once saw the personal 
wind at Haarfontein. 4 The Egyptians, according to Herodotus 
(iii. 16), believed fire to be Qyplov epcpvxov, a live beast. The 
Bushman who saw the Wind meant to throw a stone at it, but 
it ran into a hill. From the wind as a person the Bhinyas in 
India (Dalton, p. 140) claim descent, and in Indian epic tradition 
the leader of the ape army was the son of the wind. The 
Wind, by certain mares, became the father of wind-swift steeds 
mentioned in the Iliad. The loves of Boreas are well known. 
These are examples of the animistic theory applied to what, in 
our minds, seems one of the least personal of natural phenomena. 
The sky (which appears to us even less personal) has been re- 
garded as a personal being by Samoyeds, Red Indians, Zulus, 5 
and traces of this belief survive in Chinese, Greek and Roman 
religion. 

We must remember, however, that to the savage, Sky, Sun, 
Sea, Wind, are not only persons, but they are savage persons. 
Their conduct is not what civilized men would attribute to 
characters so august; it is what uncivilized men think probable 
and befitting among beings like themselves. 

The savage regards all animals as endowed with personality. 
“ Ils tiennent les poissons raisonnables, comme aussi les cerfs,” 
says ( a Jesuit father about the North- American Savage 
Indians ( Relations , loc. cit .). In Australia the Theory of 

natives believe that the wild dog has the power Man*s Reia* 
of speech, like the cat of the Coverley witch in the tfcWwid 
Spectator . The Breton peasants, according to P. 

Sebillot, credit all birds with language, which they even attempt 
to interpret. The old English and the Arab superstitions 
about the language of beasts are examples of this opinion sur- 
viving among civilized races. The bear in Norway is regarded 
as almost a man, and his dead .body is addressed and his wrath 
deprecated by Samoyeds and Red Indians. “ The native bear 

2 Relations (1636), p. 114. 3 Voyages , p. 159. 

4 South African Folk-Lore Journal (May 1880). 

6 E. B. Tylor, op. cit. iL 256. 
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Kw+bo-roo AH the sage counsellor of the aborigines in all their 
difficulties. When bent on a dangerous expedition; the men 
will seek help from this clumsy creature, but in what way his 
opinions are made known is nowhere recorded.” 1 1 $. R. School- 
craft mentions a Red Indian story explaining how “ the bear 
does not die,” but this tale Schoolcraft (like Herodotus in Egypt) 
“ cannot bring himself to relate.” He also gives examples of 
Iowas conversing with serpents. These may serve as examples 
of the savage belief in the human intelligence of animals. Man 
is on an even footing with them, and with them can interchange 
his ideas. But savages carry this opinion much further. Man 
in their view is actually, and in no figurative sense,- akin to the 
beasts. Certain tribes in Java “believe that women when 
delivered of a child are frequently delivered at the same time 
of a young crocodile.” 1 2 The common European story of a 
queen accused of giving birth to puppies shows the survival of 
the belief in the possibility of such births among civilized races, 
while the Aztecs had the idea that women who saw the moon 
in certain circumstances would produce mice. But the chief 
evidence for the savage theory of man’s close kinship with the 
lower animals is found in the institution called totemism (q.v.) 
—the belief that certain stocks of men in the various tribes are 
descended by blood descent from, or are developed out of, or 
otherwise connected with, certain objects animate or inani- 
mate, but especially with beasts. The strength of the opinion is 
proved by its connexion with very stringent marriage laws. 
No man (according to the rigour of the custom) may marry a 
woman who bears the same kin name as himself, that is, who is 
descended from the same inanimate object or animal. Nor may 
people (if they can possibly avoid it) eat the flesh of animals who 
are their kindred. Savage man also believes that many of his 
own tribe-fellows have the power of assuming the shapes of 
animals, and that the souls of his dead kinsfolk revert to animal 
forms. 

E. W. Lane, in his introduction to the Arabian ■ Nights (i. 58), 
says he found the belief in these transmigrations accepted seriously 
in Cairo. H. H. Bancroft brings evidence to prove that the Mexicans 
supposed pregnant women would turn into beasts, and sleeping 
children into mice, if things went wrong in the ritual of a certain 
solemn sacrifice. There is a well-known Scottish legend to the effect 
that a certain old witch was once fired at in her shape as a hare, 
and that where the hare was hit there the old woman was found to 
be wounded. J. F. Lafitau tells the same story as current among 
his Red I ndian flock, except that the old witch and her son took the 
form of birds, not of hares. A Scandinavian witch does the same in 
the Egil saga. In Lafitau’s tale the birds were wounded by the 
magip arrows of a medicine man, and the arrow-heads were found 
in the bodies of the human culprits. In Japan 3 people chiefly 
transform themselves into badgers. The sorcerers of Honduras 
(Bancroft, i. 740) “ possessed the powei* of transforming men into 
wild beasts.” J. F. Regnard, the French dramatist, found in Lap- 
land (1681) that witches could turn men into cats, and could them- 
selves assume the forms of swans, crows, falcons and geese. Among 
the Bushmen 4 “ sorcerers assume the form of beasts and jackals.” 
M. Dpbrizhofer, a missionary in Paraguay (1 71 7-1 791), learned that 
“sorcerers arrogate to themselves the power of changing, men into 
tigers ” (Eng. trans., i. 63). He was present at a conversion of this 
sort,, though the miracle beheld by the people was invisible to the 
missionary. Near Loanda Livingstone noted that “ a chief may 
metamorphose, himself into a lion, kill any one he chooses, and resume 
his proper form.” The same accomplishments distinguish the Barotse 
and Balonda. 8 Among the Mayas of Central America sorcerers 
could transform themselves “ into dogs, pigs and pther animals; 
their glance was death to a victim ’ Y (Bancroft, ii. 797). The 
Thlinkeets hold that Their shamans have the same powers. 6 A 
bamboo in Sarawak ‘is known to have been a man. Metamor- 
phoses into stones are as common among Red Indians and Australians 
as in Greek mythology. Compare the cases of Niobe and the victims 
of the Gorgon’s head. 7 Zulus, Red Indians, Aztecs, 8 Andaman 
Islanders and other races believe that their dead assume the shapes 
of serpents and of other creatures, often reverting to the form of the 
animal from which they originally descended. In ancient Egypt 

1 R. Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria , i. 446 (1878). 

, 2 J. Hawkesworth, Voyages, iii. 756. 

3 Lord Redesdale, Tales of Old Japan (1871). 

4 Bleek, Brief Account of Bushman Folk-Lore, pp. 15, 40. 

6 Missionary Travels, pp. 615, 642. 

6 W. H. Dali, Alaska, p. 423 (1870). 

7 Dorman, Origin of Primitive Superstitions,^. 130, 134. 

8 Sahagun, French trans., p. 22b. 


“ the usual prayers demand for the deceased the powerof going and 
coming from and to everywhere under any' form they like .' ' 9 A 
trace of this opinion may be noticed in the Aeneid. The serpent 
that appeared at the sacrifice, of Aeneas was regarded as possibly 
a “ manifestation ” of the soul of Anchises {Aeneid, v. 84) — 

“ Dixerat haec, adytis quuim lubricus anguis ab imis 

Septem ingens gyros, septena volumina, traxit,” 
and Aeneas is 

“ I ncertus, geniumne loci, famulumne parentis . 

Esse putet.” 

On the death of Plotinus, as he gave up the ghost, a snake glided from 
under his bed into a hole in the wall. 10 Compare Pliny 11 on the cave 
“ in quo manes Scipionis Africarti majoris custodire draco dicitur.” 

The last peculiarity in savage philosophy to which we need call 
attention here is the belief in spirits and in human intercourse 
with the shades of the dead. With the savage hatural death 
is n6t a universal 5 and inevitable ordinance. “ All men must 
die is a generalization which he has scarcely reached; in his 
philosophy the proposition is more like this— “ all men who die 
die by violence.” A natural death is explained as the result of 
a sorcerer’s spiritual violence, and the disease is attributed to 
magic or to the action of hostile spirits. After death the man 
survives as a spirit, sometimes taking an animal form, sometimes 
invisible, sometimes to be observed “ in his habit as he lived ” 
(see Apparitions). The philosophy Of the subject is shortly 
put in the speech of Achilles {Iliad, xxiii. 103) after he has beheld 
the dead Patroclus in a dream : “ Ay me, there remaineth then 
even in the house of Hades a spirit and phantom of the dead, for 
all night long hath the ghost of hapless Patroclus stood over hie!, 
wailing and making moan.” It is almost superfluous to quote 
here the voluminous evidence for the intercourse with spirits 
which savage chiefs and medicine men are believed to maintain: 
They can call up ghosts, or can go to the ghosts, in Australia, 
New Caledonia, New Zealand, North America., Zululand, amonjg 
the Eskimo, and generally in every quarter of the globe. The 
men who enjoy this power are the same as they who can change 
themselves and others into animals. They too command the 
weather, and, says an old French missionary, “ are regarded as 
very Jupiters, having in their hands the lightning and the 
thunder ” ( Relations , loc. cit .). They make good or bad seasons, 
and control the Vast animals who, among ancient Persians and 
Aryans of India, as among Zulus and Iroquois, are supposed to 
grant or withhold the rain, and to thunder with their enormous 
wings in the region of the clouds. 

Another fertile source of myth is magic, especially the magic 
designed to produce fertility, vegetable and animal. From the 
natives of northern and central Australia to the actors in the 
ritual of Adonis, or the folk among whom arose the customs of 
crowning the May king or the king of the May, all peoples have 
done magic to encourage the breeding of animals as part of the 
food supply, and to stimulate the growth of plants, wild or 
cultivated. In the opinion of J. G. Frazer, the human repre- 
sentatives or animal representatives, in the rites, of the spirit 
of vegetation; of the corn spirit; of the changing seasons, winter 
or summer, have been developed into many forms of gods, 
with appropriate myths, explanatory of the magic, and of the 
sacrifice of the chief performer. In the same way the adoration 
of living human beings, the deification of living kings— whose 
title survives in our king or queen of the May, and in the rex 
nemorensis, the priest of Diana in the grove of Aricia — has been 
most fruitful in myths .of divine : beings. These human beings 
are often sacrificed, for various reasons, actual or hypothetical; 
and gods and heroes are almost as likely to be explained as 
spirits of vegetation now, as they were likely to become solar 
mythological figures in the system of Max Muller. It is certainly 
true that divine beings in most mythologies are apt to acquire 
solar with other elemental attributes, including vegetable 
attributes. But that the origins of such mythical beings were, 
ab initio, either solar or vegetable, or, for that matter, animal, 
it would often be hard to prove. 

Frazer’s ideas are to be found in a work of immense erudition, 
The Golden Bough (London, 1900). Two studies by him, pursuing 

9 Records of the Pas,t, x. 10. ; M ^ . 

10 Plotini vita, pp. 2,95. , 11 H> N. xv. , 44, > 85^ 
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the same set of ideas in more detail, are Adonis, Attis, Osiris (1906) 
and Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship (1905). See A. 
Lang, Magic and Religion { London, 1901), for a criticism in detail 
of the general theory as set forth in The Golden Bough. Whatever 
may be said, Frazer has certainly made the most important of recent 
contributions to the study of mythology. He has fixed the attention 
of students on a mass of early ideas, previously much neglected save 
by W. Mannhardt, and on the facts of ritual, which preserve these 
ideas and represent them in a kind of mystery plays. 

We are now in a position to sum up the ideas of savages about 
man’s relations to the world. We started on this inquiry 
because we found that savages regarded sky, wind, sun, earth 
and so forth as practically men, and we had then to ask, what 
sort of men, men with what powers? The result of our exam- 
ination, so far, is that in savage opinion sky, wind, sun, sea and 
many other phenomena have, being personal, all the powers 
attributed to real human persons. These powers and qualities 
are: (1) relationship to animals and ability to be transformed 
and to transform others into animals and other objects; (2) 
magical accomplishments, as — ( a ) power to visit or to procure 
the visits of the dead; (b) other magical powers, such as control 
over the weather and over the fertility of nature in all depart- 
ments. Once more, the great forces of nature, considered as 
persons, are involved in that inextricable confusion in which 
men, beasts, plants, stones, stars, are all on one level of person- 
ality and animated existence. This is the philosophy of savage 
life, and it is on these principles that the savage constructs his 
myths, while these, again, are all the scientific explanations of 
the universe with which he has been able to supply himself. 

Examples of Mythology. — Myths of the origin of the world 
and man are naturally most widely diffused. Man has every- 
where asked himself, whence things came and how, and his 
myths are his earliest extant form of answer to this question. 
So confused and inconsistent are the mythical answers that it 
is very difficult to classify them according to any system. If 
we try beginning with myths of creative gods, we find that the 
world is sometimes represented as pre-existent to the divine 
race. If we try beginning with myths of the origin of the world, 
we frequently find that it owes its origin to the activity of pre- 
existent supernatural beings. According to all modern views 
of creation, the creative mind is prior to the universe which it 
created. There is no such consistency of opinion in myths, 
whether of civilized or savage races. Perhaps the plan least open 
to objection is to begin with myths of the gods. But when we 
speak of gods, we must not give to the word a modern signifi- 
cance. As used here, gods merely mean non-natural and 
powerful beings, sometimes “ magnified non-natural men / 5 
sometimes beasts, birds or insects, sometimes the larger forces 
and phenomena of the universe conceived of as endowed with 
human personality and passions. When Plutarch examined 
the Osirjan myth ( De Isid . xxv.) he saw that the “ gods ” in 
the tale were really “ demons,” “ stronger than men, but 
haying the divine part not wholly unalloyed “ magnified non- 
natural men,” in short. And such are the gods of mythology. 

In examining the myths of the gods we shall begin with the 
conceptions of the most backward tribes, and advance to the 
divine legends of the ancient civilized races. It will appear that, 
while the non-civilized gods are often theriomorphic, made in 
accordance with the ideas of non-civilized men, the civilized 
gods retain many characteristics of the savage gods, and these 
characteristics are the “ irrational element ” in the divine myths. 

Myths of Gods: Savage Ideas. — It is not easy to separate the dis- 
cussion of savage myths of gods from the problem, Whence and how 
arose the savage belief in gods? The orthodox anthropological 
explanation has been that of E. B. Ty lor, which closely resembles 
Herbert Spencer’s " ghost theory.” By reflection on dreams, in 
which the self, or " spirit,” of the savage sterns to wander free from 
the bounds of time and space, to see things, remote, and to meet 
and recognize dead friends or foes ; by speculation on the experiences 
of trance and of phantasms of the dead or living, beheld with waking 
eyes; by pondering on the phenomena of shadows, of breath, of 
death and life, the savage evolved the idea of a separable soul or 
spjrit capable of surviving bodily death. The spirit of the dead may 
tenant a material object, a " fetish,” or may roam hungry and 
comfortless and need propitiation by food, for unpropitiated it is 
dangerous, or may be reincarnated y or may "go to its own herd ” 


in another world. Again, it is naturally kind to its living kinsfolk, 
and so may be addressed in prayer, These are the doctrines of 
animism . (g.z;.), and, according to the usual anthropological theory, 
these spirits come to thrive to god’s estate in favourable circum- 
stances, as where the dead man, when alive, had great mana or wakan, 
a great share of the ether, so to speak, which, in savage metaphysics, 
is the viewless vehicle of magical influences. Thus the ghost of the 
hero or medicine man of a kin or tribe may be raised to divine, rank, 
while again — the doctrine of spirits once developed, and spirits once 
allotted to the great elemental forces and phenomena of nature, sky, 
thunder, the sea, the, forests — we have the beginnings of depart- 
mental deities, such as Agni, god of fire; Poseidon,, god of the sea; 
Zeus, god of the sky — though in recent theories Zeus appears to be 
regarded as primarily the god of the oak tree, a spirit of vegetation. 

On this theory animism, the doctrine of spirits, is the source of 
all belief in gods. But it is found that among the lowest or, least 
cultured races, such as the south-eastern tribes of Australia, who 
do not propitiate ancestral spirits by offerings of food, or address 
them in prayer, there often exists a belief in an " All-Father,” to 
Use Ho witt’s convenient expression. This being cannot have been 
evolved out of the cult of ancestors, where ancestors are not wor- 
shipped; and he is not even regarded as a spirit, but, in Matthew 
Arnold’s phrase, as : " a magnified non-natural man.” He existed 
before death came into the world, and he still exists. His, home is ih 
or above the sky, but there was a time when he walked the earth, a 
potent magic-worker; endowed mankind with such' arts and institu- 
tions as they possess; and left to them certain rules of life, ethics 
and ritual. Often he is regarded as the maker of things, or of most 
things, and of mankind; or mankind are his children, descended 
from disobedient sons of his, whom he cast out of heaven. Very 
frequently he is the judge of souls, and sends the. good and bad to 
their own places of reward and punishment. He is usually, supposed 
to watch over human conduct, but this is by no means invariably 
the case. Sometimes he, like the Atnatu of the Kaitish tribe of 
central Australia, is only vigilant in matters of ritual, such as cir- 
cumcision, subincision and the use of the sacred bull-roarer, the 
Greek pqufios. As an almost universal rule, in the lowest culture, 
no prayers are addressed to this being; lie has no sacrifices, no dwell- 
ing made with hands.; and the images of him, in clay, that are made 
and danced round with invocations of his name at the tribal cere- 
monies of initiation, are destroyed at the close of the performances. 
If the name of " god ” is denied to such beings because they receive 
little cult, it may still be admitted that the belief might easily develop 
into a form of theism, independent of and underived from animism, 
or the ghost theory. 

The best account of this All-Father belief in the lowest culture is 
to bd read in R. Howitt’s Native Races of South-East Australia . Under 
the ‘names of Baiame, Pundjel, Mulkari, Daramulun 
and’ many others, the south-eastern tribes (both those Australian 
who reckon descent in the female and those who reckon Savages. 
by the male line) have this faith in an All-Father, the 
attributes varying in various communities. The most highly 
developed All-Father is the Baiame or Byamee of the Euahlayi 
tribe of north-western New South Wales, to whom prayers for the 
welfare of the souls of the dead are, or recently were, addressed— the 
tribe dwelling a hundred miles away from the nearest missionary 
station (Protestant). 1 

In the centre of Australia, Atnatu, self-created, is known, as has 
been said, to the Kaitish tribe, next neighbours of the Arunta of the 
Macdonnell Hills. Among the Arunta, Mr Strehlow ( Globus , May 
1907) finds such a being as Atnatu, and also among some other 
adjacent tribes, as the Luritja. See, too, Strehlow and von Leon- 
hardi, in Veroffenilichungen aus dem stddtischen Volker-Museum 
(Frankfurt-am-Main, 1907, vol. i.). But Messrs B. Spencer and 
F. J. Gillen, who discovered Atnatu, did not find any trace of an 
All-Father among the Arunta, or any other of the tribes to the north 
and north-east of the centre. Mr Strehlow’s branch of the Arunta 
they did not examine. 

It is plain that the All-Father belief, in favourable circumstances, 
especially if ghost worship remained undeveloped, might be evolved 
into theism. But all over the savage world, especially in Africa, 
spirit worship has sprung up and choked the All-Father, who, how- 
ever, in most savage regions, abides as a name, receiving no sacrifice, 
and, save among the Masai, • seldom being addressed in prayer. 
A list. of such otiose great beings in the background of religion is 
given in Lang’s The Making of Religion (1898). Since the publica- 
tion of that book much additional evidence has accrued from Africa 
and Melanesia, where the belief occurs in a few islands, but, in the 
majority, is absent or unrecorded. Most of the fresh evidence is 
given in La Notion de Vetre supreme chez les peuples non-civiliseS ,' 
by Rene Hoffmann (Geneva, 1907). See also the Journal of the 
A nthropological Institute ( 1 899-1907) , vols. xxix. , xxxii, , xxxiv. , 
xxxv., and the works of Miss Mary Kingsley, and Spieth, Die Ewe- 
Stamme , Reimer (Berlin, 1906), and Sundermarn in Warneck’s 
A Ugemeine MissionszeUschrift, vol. xi. An excellent statement is that 
of P&re Schmidt, S.V.D., in Anthrqpos, Bd. III., Hft. 3 (1908), pp. 
559-611. Tylor’s efforts to show that these All-Fathers were 
derived from missionary or other European influences ( Nineteenth 

1 See Mrs Langloh Parker’s The Euahlayi Tribe . 
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Century, 1 892) have not been successful (see Lang, Magic and Religion , 
“ The Theory of Loan Gods ” ) and N*W.Thomas in Man (1905) , v,, 49 
et seq* The All-Father belief is most potent among the .lowest 
races, ana always tends to become obsolete under the competition 
of serviceable ancestral spirits, or gods made in the image of such 
spirits, who can be bribed by sacrifices or induced by prayers to help 
man in, his. various needs. 

; The belief in the All-Father in south-eastern Australia is concealed 
from the women and children who, at most, know his exoteric 
name,, often meaning “ Our Father,” and is revealed only to the 
initiate, among whom are a very few white men,: like Howitt. Mrs 
Langloh Parker, of course, was not initiated (indeed, no white man 
has gone through the actual and very painful rites) , but confidences 
were made to her with great secrecy. The All-Father, even at his 
best, among the Kurnai, Kamilaroi and Euahlayi, is the centre of 

S grotesque and sportive myths. He usually has a wife and 
en, not in all cases born, but rather they are emanations. 
Orte of these children is often his mediator with men, and has the 
charge of the rites and the mystic bull-roarer. The relation is that 
of Apollo to Zeus in Greek myth. 

Many of the wilder myths are the expressions of the sportive and 
humorous faculties. Some arise naturally thus: Baiame; say, 
originated everything, therefore he; ’originated the grotesque 
mummeries and dances of the mysteries. To explain these, myths 
have been developed to show that they arose in some grotesque 
incident of Baiame’s personal existence on earth. Many Greek 
myths, most derogatory to the dignity of Demeter, Dionysus, . Zeus 
or Hera, arose in the same way, as explanations of buffooneries in 
the Elettsinian or other mysteries. In medieval literature the most 
sacred persons of our religion have grotesque associations attached 
to them in the same manner. 

While the All-Father belief is common in the tribes of south- 
eastern Australia, the tribes round Lake Eyre, the Arunta (as 
known, to Messrs Spencer and Gillen), and the other central and 
northern tribes, are credited with no germs of belief in what is called 
a supreme, and may truly be styled a superior being. That being, 
in many cases, but not so commonly in Australia, has a malevolent 
opposite who thwarts his work, an Ahriman to his Ormuzd. In 
one district, where the superior being is a crow, his opposite is an 
eagle-hawk. These two birds in many tribes give names to the two 
* great exogamous and intermarrying divisions; in their case there is a 
va et vient of divine, human and theriomorphie elements, just as in 
the Greek myths of Zeus. As a rule, however, the Australian All- 
Father is anthropomorphic, and fairly well described in the native 
term when they speak English as “ the Big Man,” powerful, death- 
less, friendly, “ able to go everywhere and do everything,” “ to see 
whatever you do.”; The existence of the belief in this being was 
accepted by T. Waitz, and, though disputed by many squatters and 
most anthropologists, is now admitted on the strength of the evidence 
of Howitt, Cameron, Mrs Langloh Parker, Dawson, W. E. Roth in 
Ethnological Studies,, and many other close observers. The belief 
being esoteric, a secret of the initiated, necessarily escaped casual 

inquirers, ’ . . • 

Meanwhile, among some of the Arunta of the centre, among the 
Dieri and Urabunna tribes near Lake Eyre and their congeners, 
and among the tribes north by east of tlbe Arunta, no such belief 
has been. discovered by Messrs Spencer and Gillen, from whom the 
tribes kept no secrets, or by Mr Siebert, a missionary among the now 
all, but extinct Dieri. There is just a trace of a dim sky-dwelling 
being, Arawotja, possibly an all but obliterated survival of ah All- 
Father* Howitt speaks too of the Dieri. Kutchi, who inspires 
medicine-men with ideas, but about him our information is scanty. 
Among, all these tribes religion now takes another line, the belief 
in a supernormal race of Titanic beings, with no superior, who were 
the first dwellers on earth ; who possessed powers far exceeding those 
of the medicine-men of to-day; and who, in one way or another, 
were connected with, or developed from, the totem animals, vege- 
tables, and other objects. These beings modified the face of the 
country ; in Arunta belief rocks and trees arose to mark the places 
where they finally “ went into the ground ” ( Oknanikilla ), and their 
spirits still haunt certain places such as these ; and are reincarnated 
in native women who pass by. These beings, in Arunta called 
“the people of the Alcheringa, or dream time ” (but cf, Strehlow 
in .Globus, ut supra), originated the tribal rites of initiation. In 
Dieri they are called Mura- Mura,, and to them prayers are made for 
rain, accompanied by rain-making magic ceremonies, which in this 
case may be a symbolical expression of the prayers. There is a 
large body of myths about the Alcheringa folk, or Mura- Mura 
(see Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia^ Native 
Tribes of Northern Australia, and Howitt, Native Tribes of South- 
Eastern Australia), .and the myths of their wanderings, prodigies 
and institution of rites and magic are represented in the dances of 
the .mysteries. ; Most of the magic is worked (Intichiuma in Arunta) 
by the members of each totem kin or group for the behoof of the 
totem as an article of food supply. These rites are common in 
North America, but are worked by members of gilds or societies, 
not by totem kins. 

The belief in these Mura-Mura or Alcheringa folk may obviously 
develop, in favourable circumstances, into a polytheism like that of 
Greece, or u of Egypt, or of the Maoris* The old Irish gods in the 


poetic romances appear to have the same origin and shade away 
into the fairies. The baser 1 Greek * myths of the wanderings, 
amours and adventures of the gods, myths ignored by Homer, are 
parallel to the adventures of the Alcheringa people, and the fable of 
the mutilation of Osiris and the search for the lost organ by Isis, 
actually occurs among the Alcheringa tales of Messrs Spencer and 
Gillen. Among the Arunta, the Alcheringa folk are part of a 
strangely elaborate theory of evolution and of animism, which leaves 
no room for a creative being, or for a future life of the spirit, which 
is merely reincarnated at intervals. 

Thus the doctrines of evolution' and of creation, or the making of 
things, stand apart, or blend, in the metaphysics and religion of the 
lowest and least progressive of knowri peoples. The question as to 
which theory came first, whether Alcheringaism is a scientific 
effort that swept away All-Fatherism, or whether All-Fatherism is 
a religious reaction in despair of science and of the evolutionary 
doctrine, is settled by each inquirer in accordance with his personal 
bias. It has been argued that All-Fatherism is an advance, con- 
ditioned by coastal influences — more rain and more food— con- 
comitant with a social advance to individual marriage, and reckon- 
ing of kin in the male line. But tribes far from the sea, as in northern 
New South Wales and Queensland, have the All-Father belief, with 
individual marriage and female descent, while tribes of the north 
coast, with male descent, are credited with no All-Father; and the 
Arunta, as far as possible from the sea, have no All-Father (save in 
Strehlow’s district), and have individual marriage and male reckon- 
ing of descent in matters of inheritance; while the Urabunna and 
Dieri, with female descent and the custom of pirrauru (called “ group 
marriage ” by Howitt), are not credited with the All-Father belief* 
Thus coastal conditions have clearly no causal influence on the 
development of the All-Father belief. If they had, the natives of 
central Queensland, remote from the sea, should not have their 
All-Father (Mulkari), and the natives of the northern and north- 
eastern coasts should have an All-Father, who is still to seek. The 
Arunta of Messrs Spencer and Gillen may have possessed and deposed 
the Altjira superior being of the Arunta known to Mr Strehlow, 
like the Atnatu of the adjacent Kaitish, or the All-Father of the 
neighbouring Luritja; or these beings may be more recent diver- 
gences of doctrine, departures from pure Alcheringaism with no All- 
Father. At present, at least, it is premature to dogmatize on these 
problems. 1 

The chief being among the supernatural characters of Bushman 
mythology is the insect called the Mantis. 2 Cagn or Ikaggen, the 
Mantis, is sometimes regarded with religious respect as 
a benevolent god. But his adventures are the merest s'*i s 

nightmares of puerile fancy. He has a wife, an adopted avas * 
daughter, whose real father is the “ swallower ” in Bushman swallow- 
ing myths, and the daughter has a son, who is the Ichneumon. 
The Mantis made an eland out of the shoe of his son-in-law. The 
moon was also created by the Mantis out of his shoe, and it is red, 
because the shoe was covered with the red dust of Bushman-land. 
The Mantis is defeated in an encounter with a cat which happened 
to be singing a song about a lynx. The Mantis (like Poseidon, 
Hades, Metis and other Greek gods)was once swallowed, but dis- 
gorged alive. The swallower was the monster Ilkhwai-hemm. 
Like Heracles when he leaped into the belly of the monster which 
was about to swallow Hesione, the Mantis once jumped down the 
throat of a hostile elephant, and so destroyed him. The heavenly 
bodies are gods among the Bushmen, but their nature and adventures 
must be discussed among other myths of sun, moon and stars. As 
a creator Gagn is sometimes said to have “ given orders, and caused 
all things to appear to be made.” He struck snakes with his staff 
and turned them into men, as Zeus did with the ants in Aegina. 
But the Bushmen's mythical theory of the origin of things must, 
as far as possible, be kept apart from the fables of the Mantis, the 
Ichneumon and other divine beings. Though animals, these gods 
have human passions and character, and possess the usual magical 
powers attributed to sorcerers. 

Concerning the mythology of the Hottentots and Namas, we have 
a great deal of information in a book named Tsuni-Goam, the Supreme 
Being of the Khoi-Khoi (1881), by DrT* Hahn. This author collected 
the old notices of Hottentot myths, and added material from his 
own researches. The chief god of the' Hottentots is a being named 
Tsuni-Goam, who is universally regarded by his worshippers as a 
deceased sorcerer. According to one old believer, “ Tsui-Goab ” 
(an alternative reading of the god’s name) “ was a great powerful^ 
chief of the Khoi-Khoi — in fact, he was the first Khoi-Khoib from 
whom all the Khoi-Khoi tribes took their name.” He is always 

/The drawback to* knowledge is the rarity of full acquaintance 
with native languages. Strehlow, Roth and Ridley seem best 
equipped on the linguistic side. Spencer and Gillen do not tell ifs 
that they have a colloquial knowledge of any Australian language. 
Gason, author of a wprk on the Dieri tribe, knew their language 
well, but several of his statements appear to be inaccurate. Mrs 
Langloh Parker describes her methods of checking and controlling 
native statements made in English. 

2 Accounts of the Mantis and of his performances will be found 
in the Cape Monthly, Magazine(]u\y 1874), and in Dr Bleek’ sBrief 
Account of Bushman Folk-Lore. 
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represented as at war (in the usual crude dualism of savages) with 
“ another chief ” hamed Gaunab. The prayers addressed to Tsui- 
Goab are simple and natural in character, the “ private ejaculations ” 
of men in moments of need or distress. As usual, religion is more 
advanced than mythology. It appears that, by some accounts, 
Tsui-Goab lives in the rea sky and Gaunab in the dark sky. The 
neighbouring race of Namas have another old chief for god, a being 
called Heitsi Eibib. His graves are shown in many places, like those 
of Osiris, which, says Plutarch, abounded in Egypt. He is propi- 
tiated by passers-by at his sepulchres. He has intimate relations 
in peace and war with a variety of animals whose habits are some- 
times explained (like those of the serpent in Genesis) as the result 
of the curse of Heitsi Eibib. Heitsi Eibib was born in a mysterious 
way from a cow, as Indra in the: Black Yajvr+Veda entered into and 
was born from the womb of a being who also bore a cow. The 
Rig^Veda (iv. 18, i) remarks, “ His mother, a cow, bore Indra, an 
unlicked calf ” — probably a metaphorical way of speaking. Heitsi 
Eibib, like countless other gods and heroes, is also said to have been 
the son of a virgin who tasted a particular plant, and so became 
pregnant, as in the German and Gallophrygian marchen of the 
almond tree, given by Grimm and Pausanias. Incest is one of the 
feats of Heitsi Eibib. Tsui-Goab, in the opinion of his worshippers, 
as we have seen, is a deified dead sorcerer, whose name means 
Wounded Knee, the sorcerer having been injured in the knee by an 
enemy. Dr Hahn tries to prove (by philology’s “ artful aid ”) 
that the name really means “ red dawn,” and is a Hottentot way of 
speaking of the infinite. The philological arguments advanced 
are extremely weak, and by no, means convincing^ If we grant, 
however, for the sake of argument, that the early Hottentots wor- 
shipped the infinite under the figure of the dawn, and that, by for- 
getting their own meaning, they came to believe that the words 
which really meant “ red dawn” meant “ wounded knee ” we must 
still admit. that the devout have assigned to their deity all the attri- 
butes of an ancestral sorcerer. In short * “ their Red Dawn,” if 
red dawn he be, is a person, and a savage person, adored exactly as 
the actual fathers and grandfathers of the Hottentots are adored. 
We must explain this legend, then, on these principles, and not as an 
allegory of the dawn as the dawn appears to civilized people. About 
Gaunab (the Ahriman to Tsui-Goab’s Ormuzd) Dr Hahn gives two 
distinct opinions. “ Gaunab was at first a ghost, a mischief-maker 
and evil-doer” (op. cit. p. 85). But Gaunab he declares to be 
“the night-sky” (p. 126). Whether we regard Gaunab, Heitsi 
Eibib and Tsui-Goab as originally mythological representations ol 
natural phenomena, or as deified dead men, it is plain that, they atfe 
now venerated as non-natural human beings, possessing the custom- 
ary attributes of sorcerers. Thus, of Tsui-Goab it is said, “ He could 
do wonderful things which no other man cduld do, because he was 
very wise. He could tell what would happen in future times. 
He died several times, and several times he rose again ” (statement 
of old Kxarab in Hahn, p. 61). 

The mythology of the Zulus as reported by H. Callaway ( Unkulun - 
kulu, 1868-1870) is very thin and uninteresting. The Zulus are 
great worshippers of ancestors (who appear to men in the form of 
snakes), and they regard a being called Unkulunkulu as their first 
?mcestor, and sometimes as the creator, or at least as the maker of 
4 ien. It does not appear they identify Unkulunkulu, as a rule, 
with “ the lord of heaven,” who, like Indra, causes the thunder. 
The word answering to our lord is also applied,” even to beasts, 
as the lion and the boa.” The Zulus, like many distant races, 
sometimes attribute thunder to the “thunder-bird,” which, as in 
North America, is occasionally seen and even killed by men. “ It 
is said to have a red bill, red legs and a short red tail like fire. The 
bird is boiled for the sake of the fat, which is used by the heaven- 
doctors to puff on their bodies, and to anoint their lightning-rods.” 
The Zulus are so absorbed in propitiating the shades of their dead 
(who, though in serpentine bodies, Lave human dispositions) that 
they appear to take little pleasure in mythological narratives. At 
the same time, the Zulus have many “ nursery tales,” the plots and 
incidents of which often bear the closest resemblance to the heroic 
myths of Greece, and to the marchen of European peoples. 1 These 
indications will give a general idea of African divine myths. On 
the west coast the “ ananzi ” or spider takes the place of the mantis 
insect among the Bushmen. For some of his exploits Dasent’s 
from the Norse (2nd ed., Appendix) may be consulted. For South 
African religion see Lang. Magic and Religion ; Dennett, At the 
Back of the Black Man's Mind ; Junod, Les Barotsa; Spieth, Die 
Ewe-Stamme ; Frazer, The Golden Bough. 

Turning from the natives of Australia, and from African races 
©f various degrees of culture, to the Papuan inhabitants of Melanesia, 
we that mythological ideas are scarcely on a higher 
Savatres i eve h An excellent account of the myths of the Banks 
• >: ■■ ' Islanders and Solomon Islanders was given in Journ. 

Anthropol. Inst. (Feb. 1881) by the Rev. R. H. Codrington. The 
article contains a critical description of the difficulty with which mis- 
sionaries obtain information about the prior creeds. The people of ;the 


1 These are collected by Callaway, Zulu Nursery Tales (1868). 
Similar Kafir stories, also closely resembling the popular fictions of 
European races, have been published by Theal. Many other examples 
are published in the South African FolkrLore Journal ( 1879, 1880). 


Banks Islands are chiefly ancestor- worshippers, but they also believe 
in, and occasionally pray to, a being named I Qat, one of the prehuman 
race endowed with supernatural powers who here, as elsewhere, do 
duty as gods. Here is an example of a prayer to Qat — the devotee 
is supposed to be in danger with his canoe: “ Qate! Marawa! look 
down on me, smooth the sea for us two that I may go safely on the sea. 
Beat down for me the crests of the tide-rip ; let the tide-rip settle 
down away from me, beat it down level that it may sink and roll 
away, and I may come to a quiet landing-place.” Compare the 
prayer of Odysseus to the river, whose mouth he had reached after 
three days’ swimming on the tempestuous sea. “ ‘ Hear me, 
O king, whosoever thou art, unto thee l am come as to one to whom 
prayer is made . . . nay, pity me, O king, for I avow rnyself thy 
suppliant.’ So spake he, and the god stayed his stream, and with- 
held his waves, and made the water smooth before him ” ( Odyssey 
v. 450); The prayer of the Melanesian is on rather a higher religious 
level than that of the Homeric hero. The myths of Qat’s adventures, 
however, are very crude, though not so wild as some of the Scan- 
dinavian myths about Odin and Loki, while they are less immoral 
than the adventures of Indra and Zeus. Qat was born in the isle* 
of Vanua Levu ; his mother was either a stone at the time of his 
birth, or was turned into a stone afterwards, like Niobe. The mother 
of Apollo, according to Aelian, had the misfortune to be changed 
into a wolf. Qat had eleven brothers, not much more reputable 
than the Osbaldistones in Rob Roy. The youngest brother was 
“ Tangaro Loloqong, the Fool.” His pastime was to make wrong 
all that Qat made right, and he is sometimes the Ahriman to Qat’s 
Ormuzd. The creative achievements of Qat must be treated of in 
the next section. Here it may be mentioned that, like the hero 
in the Breton marchen, Qat “ brought the dawn ” by introducing 
birds whose notes proclaimed the coming of morning. Before 
Qat’s time there had been no night, but he purchased a sufficient 
allowance of darkness from I Qong, that is, night considered as a 
person in accordance with the law of savage thought already ex- 
plained. Night is a person in Greek mythology, and in the four- 
teenth book of the Iliad we read that Zeus abstained from punishing 
Sleep “because he feared to offend swift Night.” Qat produced 
dawn, for the first time, by cutting the darkness with a knife of red 
obsidian. Afterwards “ the fowls and birds showed the morning.” 
On one occasion an evil power (Vui) slew all Qat’s brothers, and 
hid them in a food-chest. As in the common “ swallowing-myths ” 
which we have met among bushmen and Australians, and will find 
among the Greeks, Qat restored his brethren to life. Qat is always 
accompanied by a powerful supernatural spider named Marawa. 
He first made Marawa’s acquaintance when he was cutting down 
a tree for a canoe. Every night (as in the common European story 
about bridge-building and church-building) the work was all undone 
by Marawa, whom Qat found means to conciliate. In all his future 
adventures the spider was as serviceable as the cat in Puss in Boots 
or the other grateful animals in European legend. Qat’s great 
enemy, Qasavara, was dashed against the hard sky, and was turned 
into stone, like the foes of Perseus. The stone is still shown in Vanua 
Levu, like the stone which was Zeus in Laconia. Qat, like so many 
other “ culture-heroes,” disappeared mysteriously, and white men 
arriving in the island have been mistaken for Qat. His departure 
is sometimes connected with the myth of the deluge. In the New 
Hebrides, Tagar takes the’rdle of Qat, and Suqe of the bad principle, 
Loki, Ahriman, Tangaro Loloqong, the Australian Crow and so 
forth. The^e are the best known divine myths of the Melanesians. 
For their All-Fathers see Holmes, J. A. I., vol. xxxv., and O’Farrell, 
J. A. /., vol. xxxiv., with Sundermann in Warneck’s Allgemeine 
Missionszeitschrift , vol. xi. 1884. 

It is “ a far cry ” from Vanua Levu to Vancouver Island, and, 
ethnologicaily, the Ahts of the latter region are extremely remote 
from the Papuans with their mixture of Malay and . . 

Polynesian blood. The Ahts, however, differ but little savages. 
in their mythological beliefs from the races of the Banks - * 

Islands or of the New Hebrides. In Sproat’s Scenes from Savage 
Life (1868) there is a good account of Aht opinions by a settler who 
had won the confidence of the natives between i860 and 1868. 
“ There is no end to the stories which an old Indian will relate,” says 
Mr Sproat, when “ one quite possesses his confidence.” ‘The first 
Indian who ever lived ” is a divine being, something of a creator, 
something of a first father, like Unkulunkulu among the Zulus; 
His name is Quawteaht. He married a pre-existent bird, the thunder- 
bird Tootah (we have met him among the Zulus), and by the 
bird he became the father of Indians. Wispohahp is the Aht 
Noah, who, with his wife, his two brothers and their wives escaped 
from the deluge in a canoe. Quawteaht is inferior as a deity to the 
Sun and Moon. He is the Yama of an Aht paradise, or home of the 
dead, where “ everything is beautiful and abundant.” From all 
that is told of Quawteaht he seems to be an ideal and powerful Aht, 
imaginatively placed at the beginning of things, and quite capable 
of intermarriage with a bird. His creative exploits must be con- 
sidered later. Quawteaht is the Aht Prometheus Purphoros, or 
fire-stealer. 

Passing down the American continent from the north-west, we 
find Yehl the chief hero-god and mythical personage among the 
TUngits. Like many other heroes or gods, Yehl had a miraculous 
birth. His mother, a Tlingit Avomari, whose sons had all been 
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$lain,met a frfendly dolpbin, which advised herto swallow a ; pebble 
and a Jittle, $ea-water. The birth of Yehl was the result. In; his 
youth he shot; a supernatural crane, and can always fly about in its 
feathers, like Odin and Loki in Scandinavian myth. He is usually, 
however, regarded as a raven, and holds the same relation to men 
and the world as the eagle-hawk Pund-.jel does in Australia. His 
great opponent (for the eternal dualism comes in) is Khanukh, who 
is a wolf, and the ancestor or totem of the wolf-race of men as Yehl 
is of the raven. The opposition between the Crow and Eagle-hawk 
in Australia will be remembered. Both animals or men or gods 
take part in creation. Yehl is the Prometheus Purphoros of the 
Tlingits,« but myths of the fire-stealer would form matter., for a 
separate section. Yehl also stole water, in his bird-shape, exactly 
as Odin stole “ Suttung’s mead ” when in the shape of an eagle. 1 
Yehi’s powers of metamorphosis and of flying into the air are the 
common accomplishments of sorcerers, and he is a rather crude form 
of first father, culture-hero ” and creator. 2 

Among the Karok Indians we find the great hero and divine 
benefactor in the shape of, not a raven, nor an eagle-hawk, nor a 
mantis insect, nor a spider, but a coyote. Among both Karok 
and Navaho the coyote is the Prometheus Purphoros, or, as the 
Aryans of India call him, Matarisvan the fire-stealer. Among the 
Papagos, on the eastern side of the Gulf of California, the coyote or 
prairie wolf is the creative hero and chief supernatural being. In 
Oregon the coyote is also the “ demiurge,” but most of the myths 
about him refer to his creative exploits, and will be more appro- 
priately treated in the next section. 

Moving up the Pacific coast to British Columbia^ we find the. 
musk-rat taking the part played by Vishnu, when in his avatar as a 
boar he fished up the earth from the waters. Among the Tinneh a 
miraculous dog, who, like an enchanted fairy prince, could assume 
the form of a handsome young man, is the chief divine being of the 
myths. He too is chiefly a creative or demiurgic being, answering 
to Purusha in the Rig Veda . So far the peculiar mark of the wilder 
American tribe legends is the bestial character of the divine beings, 
Which is also illustrated in Australia and Africa, while the, bestial 
clothing, feathers or fur, drops but slowly off Indra, Zeus and the 
Egyptian Ammon, and the Scandinavian ■ Odin. >• All these are more 
pr less anthropomorphic, but retain, as will be seen, numerous relics 
of a theriomorphic condition. 1 . . . 

See C. Hill-Tout and F. Boas in various publications, and, generally, 
the volumes of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 
U.S.A. For Ti-ra-wa, “ the Ruler of the Universe,” also styled 
A-ti-us, “ father,” among the Pawnees, see G. B. Grinnell, Pawnee. 
Hero Stories (1893). 

Maori and Polynesian Beliefs. — Passing from the lower savage 
myths, of which space does not permit us to offer a larger selection, 
we turn to races in the upper strata of barbarism. Among these 
the Maoris of New Zealand, and the Polynesian people generally, 
are remarkable for a mythology largely intermixed with early 
attempts at more philosophical speculation. The Maoris and 
Mangaians, and other peoples, have had speculators among them 
not very far removed from the mental condition of the earliest Greek 
philosophers, Empedocles, Anaximander, and the rest. In fact the 
process from the view of nature which we call personalism to the 
crudest theories . of the physicists was apparently begun in New 
Zealand before the arrival of Europeans. In Maori mythology it 
is more than usually difficult to keep apart the origin of the world 
and the origin and nature of the gods. Long traditional hymns give 
an account of the “ becoming out of nothing ” which resulted in 
the evolution of the gods and the world. In the beginning (as in the 
Greek myths of Uranus and Gaea) , Heaven (Rangi, ; conceived of as 
a person) was indissolubly united to his wife Earth (Papa), and be- 
tween them they begat gods which necessarily dwelt in darkness. 
These gods were some in vegetable, some in animal form; some 
traditions place among these gods Tiki the demiurge, who (like 
Prometheus), made men out of clay. The offspring of Rangi and 
Papa (kept in the dark as they were) held a council to determine 
how they should treat their parents,. “ Shall we slay them, or shall 
we separate them?” In the Hesiodic fable, Cronus separates 
the heavenly pair by mutilating his oppressive father Uranus,. 
Among the Maoris the god Tutenganahan cut the sinews which 
united Earth and Heaven, and Tane Mahuta wrenched them apart, 
and kept them eternally asunder. The new dynasty now had 
earth to themselves, but Tawhiramatea, the wind, abode aloft with 
his father. Some of the gods were in the forms of lizards and fishes ; 
some went to the land, some to the water. As among the gods 
and Asuras of the Vedas , there were many wars in the divine race, 
and as the incantations of the Indian Brahmanas are derived from 
those old experiences of the Vedic gods, so are the incantations of 
the Maoris. The : gods of New Zealand, the greater gods at least, 
may be, called “ departmental ”; each person who. is an elementary 
force is also the .god of that force. As Te Heu, a powerful chief, 
said, there is division of labour among men, and so there is among 
gods. “ One made this, another that ; Tane made trees, Ru moun- 
tains, Tanga-roa fish, and so forth.” 3 The “ departmental ” 
arrangement prevails among the polytheism of civilized peoples, 

‘1 1 Dasent, Bragi's Telling: Younger Bdda, p. 94. 

2 Bancroft, vol. iv. 3 Taylor, New Zealand, p. 108 


and is faffiiliar to all from the Greek ^examples. Leaving the high 
gods wfiose> functions are so large* while their forms (as of lizard* 
fish and tree) are often so mean, we come to Maui, the great divine 
hero of the supernatural race in Polynesia. Maui in some respects 
answers to the chief of the Adityas in Vedic mythology ; in, others he 
answers to Qat, Quawteaht, and other savage divine personages. 
Like the son of the Vedic Aditi,^ Maui is a rejected and abortive 
child of his mother, but afterwards attains to the highest reputation. 
As Qat brought the hitherto unknown night, so Maui settled the sun 
and moon in their proper courses. He induced the sun to move 
orderly, by giving him a violent beating. A similar feat was per- 
formed by the Sun-trapper, a famous Red Indian chief. These 
tales belong properly to the department of solar myths. Maui him- 
self is thought by E. ; B. Tylor to be a myth of the sun, but the sun 
could hardly give the sun a drubbing. Maui slew monsters, invented 
barbs for fish-hooks, frequently adopted the form of various birds, 
acted as Prometheus Purphoros the fire-stealer, drew a whole island 
up from the bottom of the deep ; he was a great sorcerer and magician. 
Had Maui succeeded in his attempt to pass through the body of 
Night (considered as a woman) men would have been immortal. 
But a little bird which sings at sunset wakened Night, she snapped up 
Maui, and men die. This has been called a myth of sunset, but the 
sun does what Maui failed to do, he passes through the body of Night 
unharmed. The adventure is one of the myths of the origin of 
death, which are almost universally diffused. Maui, though regarded 
as a god, is not often addressed in prayer. 6 

The whole system, as far as it can be called a system, of Maori 
mythology is obviously based on the savage conceptions of the 
world which have already been explained. The Polynesian system 
differs mainly in detail ; we have the separation of heaven and earth, 
the animal-shaped gods, the fire-stealing, the exploits of Maui, and 
scores of minor myths in W. W. GUI’s Myths and Songs of the. South 
Pacific, in the researches of W. Ellis, of Williams, in G. Turner’s 
Polynesia, and in many other accessible works. 

Mexican and Peruvian Beliefs. — The Maoris and other Polynesian 
peoples are. perhaps the best examples of a race which has risen far 
above the savagery of Bushmen and Australians, but has not yet 
arrived at the stage in which great centralized monarchies appear. 
The Mexican and Peruvian civilizations were far ahead of Maori 
culture, in so far as they possessed the elements of a much more 
settled and highly-organized society. Their religion had its fine 
lucid intervals, but their mythology and ritual were little better 
than savage ideas, elaborately worked up by the imagination of a 
cruel and superstitious priesthood. In cruelty the Aztecs surpassed 
perhaps all peoples of the Old World, except certain Semitic stocks, 
and tneir gods, of course, surpassed almost $11 other gods in blood- 
thirstiness. But in grotesque and savage points of faith the ancient 
Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Vedic Indians ran even the Aztecs 
pretty close. , 

Bernal Diaz, the old “ conquistador,” has described the hideous 
aspect of the idols which Cortes destroyed, ” idols in the shape of 
hideous dragons as big as calves,” idols half in the form of men, 
half of dogs, and serpents which were worshipped as divine. The 
old contemporary missionary Sahagun has left one of the earliest 
detailed accounts of the natures and myths of these gods, but, though 
Sahagun took ,great pains in collecting facts, his speculations must 
be accepted with caution. He was convinced (like Caxton in his 
Destruction of Troy , and like St Augustine) that the heathen gods 
were only dead men worshipped. Ancestor-worship is a great force 
in early religion, and the qualities of dead chiefs and sorcerers are 
freely attributed to gods, but it does not follow that each god was 
once a real man, as Sahagun supposes. Euemerism cannot be 
judiciously carried so far as this. Of Huitzilopochtli, the famed 
god, Sahagun says that he was a necromancer, loved u shape- 
shifting,” like Odin, metamorphosed himself into animal forms, was 
miraculously conceived, and, among animals, is confused with the 
humming-bird, whose feathers adorned his statues.” 3 This hum- 
ming-bird god should be compared with the Roman Picus (Servius, 
189). That the humming-bird (Nuitziton), which was the god’s 
old shape, should become merely his attendant (like the owl of Pallas, 
the mouse of Apollo, the goose of Priapus, the cuckoo of Hera) , when 
the god received anthropomorphic form, is an example of a process 
common in all mythologies. Plutarch observes that the Greeks, 
though accustomed to the conceptions of the animal attendants 
of their own gods, were amazed when they found animals worshipped 
as gods by the Egyptians. Muller 7 mentions the view that the 
humming-bird, as tne most beautiful flying thing,, is a proper symbol 
of the heaven, and so of the heaven-god, Huitzilopochtli.. This 
vein of symbolism is so easy to work that it must be regarded with 
distrust. Perhaps it is safer to attribute theriomor phic shapes of 

4 Rig Veda, x. 72, 1, 8 ; Muir, Sanskrit Texts, iV. 13, where the fable 
from the Satapatha-Brahmana is given. 

6 The best authorities for the New Zealand myths 7 are the old 
traditional priestly hymns, collected and translated in the works of 
Sir George Grey, in Taylor’s New Zealand, in Shortland’s Traditions 
of New Zealand (1857), in Bastian’s Heilige Sage der Polynesier, and 
in White’s Ancient History of the Maori, i. 8-13. 

6 See also Bancroft, iii. 288-290; ahd Acosta, pp. 352-361. 

7 Geschichte der amerikanischen Urreligidnen, p. 592. 
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gods, not to symbolism (Zeus was a cuckoo), but to survivals from 
that quality of early thought which draws no line between man and 
god and beast and bird and fish. If spiders may be great gods, why 
not the more attractive humming-birds? Like many other gods, 
Huitzilopochtli slew his foes at his birth, and hence received names 
analogous to Aeijuos and <i> 6 / 3 os : Tylor {Primitive Culture , ii. 
307) calls Huitzilopochtli an “ inextricable compound partheno- 
genetic god.” His sacrament, when paste idols of him were eaten 
by the communicants, was at the winter solstice, whence it may, 
perhaps, be inferred that Huitzilopochtli was not only a war-god 
but a nature-god — in both respects anthropomorphic, and in both 
bearing traces of the time when he was but a humming-bird, as Yehl 
was a raven (Muller, op. cit. p. 595). As a humming-bird, Huitzilo- 
pochtli led the Aztecs to a new home, as a wolf led the Hirpini, and 
as a woodpecker led the Sabines. Quetzalcoatl, the Toltec deity, 
is as much a sparrow (or similar small bird) as Huitzilopochtli is a 
humming-bird. Acosta says he retained the sparrow’s head in his 
statue. For the composite character of Quetzalcoatl as a “culture- 
hero ” (a more polished version of Qat), as a “ nature-god,” and 
as a theriomorphic god see Muller {op. cit. pp. 583-584). Muller 
frankly recognizes that not only are animals symbols of deity and 
its attributes, not only are they companions and messengers of deity 
(as in the period of anthropomorphic religion), but they have been 
divine beings in and for themselves during the earlier stages of 
thought. The Mexican “departmental” gods answer to those of 
other polytheisms; there is an Aztec Ceres, an Aztec Lucina, an 
Aztec Vulcan, an Aztec Flora, an Aztec Venus. The creative myths 
and sun myths are crude and very early in character. 

Egyptian Myths . — On a much larger and more magnificent scale, 
and on a much more permanent basis, the society of ancient Egypt 
somewhat resembled that of ancient Mexico. The divine myths of 
the two nations had points in common, but there are few topics 
more obscure than Egyptian mythology. Writers are apt to speak 
of Egyptian religion as if it were a single phenomenon of which all 
the aspects could be observed at a given time. In point of fact 
Egyptian religion (conservative though it was) lasted through per- 
haps five thousand years, was subject to innumerable influences, 
historical, ethnological, philosophical, and was variously represented 
by various schools of priests. We cannot take the Platonic specula- 
tions of Iamblichus about the 1 nature and manifestations of Egyptian 
godhead as evidence for the belief of the peoples who first worshipped 
the Egyptian gods an innumerable series of ages before Iamblichus 
and Plutarch. Nor can the esoteric and pantheistic theories of 
priests (according to which the various beast-gods were symbolic 
manifestations of the divine essence) be received as an historical 
account of the origin of the local animal-worships. It has already 
been shown that the lowest and least intellectual races indulge in 
local animal- worship, each stock having its parent bird, beast, fish, 
or even plant, or inanimate object. It has also been shown that 
these backward peoples recognize a non-natural race of men or 
animals, or both, as the first fathers, heroes, and, in a sense, gods. 
Such ideas are consonant with, and may be traced to the confused 
and nebulous condition of, savage thought. Precisely the same 
ideas are found at various periods among the ancient Egyptians. 
If we are to regard the Egyptian myths about the gods in animal 
shape, and about the non-natural superhuman heroes, and their 
wars and loves, as esoteric allegories devised by civilized priests, 
perhaps we should also explain Pund-jel, Qat, Quawteaht, the Mantis 
god, the Spider creator, the Coyote and Raven gods as priestly 
inventions, put forth in a civilized age, and retained by Australians, 
Bushmen, Hottentots, Ahts, Thlinkeets, Papuans, who preserve 
no other vestiges of high civilization. Or we may take the opposite 
view, and regard the story of Osiris and his war with Seth (who shut 
him up in a box and mutilated him) as a dualist ic myth, originally 
on the level of the battle between'Gaunab andTsui-Goab, or between 
Tagar and Suqd. We may regard the local beast- and plant-gods 
of Egypt as survivals of totems and totem-gods like those of Australia, 
India, America, Africa, Siberia and other countries. In this article 
the latter view is adopted. The beast-gods and dualistic and creative 
myths of savages are looked On as the natural product of the savage 
reason and fancy. The same beast-gods and myths in civilized 
Egypt are looked on as survivals from the rude ana early condition 
of thought to which such conceptions are natural. 

In the most ancient Egyptian recqrds the gods are not pictorially 
represented, and we have not obtained from these records any 
descriptions of adoration and sacrifice. There is a prayer to the 
Sky on the coffin of the king of Dynasty TV., known as Mycerinus 
to the Greeks. The king describes himself as the child of Sky and 
Earth. He also somewhat obscurely identifies himself with Osiris. 

We thus. find Osiris very near the beginning of what is known 
about Egyptian religion. This being is rather a culture-hero, a 
member of a non-natural race of men, like Qat or Manabozho, than a 
god. His myth, to be afterwards narrated, is found pictorially 
represented in a tomb and in the late temple of Philae, is frequently 
alluded to in the litanies of the dead about 1400 B.c.., is indicated 
with reverent awe by Herodotus, and after the Christian era is 
described at full length by Plutarch. Whether the same myth was 
current in the far more distant days of Mycerinus, it is, of course, 
impossible to say with dogmatic certainty. The religious history 
of Egypt, from perhaps Dynasty X. to Dynasty XX., is interrupted 


by an invasion of Semitic conquerors and Semitic ideas; Prior to 
that invasion the gods, when mentioned in monuments, are always, 
represented by animals, and these animals are the object of strictly 
local worship. The name of each god is spelled in hieroglyphs beside 
the beast or bird. The jackal stands for Anup* the hawk for Har, 
the frog for Hekt, the baboon for Tahuti, and Ptah, Asiri, Hesi, 
Nebhat, Hat-hor, Neit, KhnUm and Amun-hor are all written out 
phonetically, but never represented in pictures. Different cities 
had their different beast-gods. Pasht, the cat, was the god of 
Bubastis; Apis; the bull, of Memphis; Hapi, the wolf , of Sioot; Ba, 
the goat : of Mendes. The evidence of 'Herodotus, Plutarch and the 
other writers shows that the Egyptians of each district refused to 
eat the flesh of the animal they held sacred. ; So far the identity of 
custom with savage totemism is absolute. Of all the explanations, 
then, of Egyptian animal- worship, that which regards the practice 
as a survival of totemism and of savagery seems the most satis- 
factory. So far Egyptian religion Only represented her gods in 
theriomorphic shape. Beasts also appeared in the royal genealogies, 
as if the early Egyptians had filled up the measure Of totemism by 
regarding themselves as actually descended from animals. 

With one or two exceptions, “ the first (semi-anthropomorphic) 
figures of gods known in the civilized parts of Egypt are on the granite 
obelisk of Bezig in the Fay yum, erected by Usertesen I. of Dynasty 
XII., and here we find the forms all full-blown at once. The first 
group of deities belongs to a period and a district in which Semitic 
influences had undoubtedly begun to work ” (Petrie). From this 
period the mixed and monstrous figures, semi-theriomorphic, semi- 
anthropomorphic, hawk-headed and ram-headed and jackal-headed 
gods become common. This may be attributed to Semitic influence, 
or we may suppose that the process of anthropomorphizing therio- 
morphic gods was naturally developing itself ; for Mexico has shown 
us and Greece can show us abundant examples of these mixed 
figures, in which the anthropomorphic god retains traces of his 
theriomorphic past. The heretical worship of the solar disk inter- 
rupted the course of Egyptian religion under some reforming kings, 
but the great and glorious Ramesside Dynasty (XIX.) restored 
“ Orus and Isis and the dog Anubis ” with the rest of the semi- 
theriomorphic deities. These survived even their defeat by the 
splendid human gods of Rome, and only “ fled from the folding 
star of Bethlehem.” . _ 

Though Egypt was rich in gods, her literature is not fertile in 
myths. The religious compositions which have survived are, as a 
rule, hymns and litanies, the funereal service, the “Book of the 
Dead.” In these works the myths are taken for granted, are 
alluded to in the course of addresses to the divine beings, but, 
naturally, are not told in full. As in the case of the Vedas, hymns 
are poor sources for the study of mythology, just as the hymns of 
the Church would throw little light on the incidents of the gospel 
story or of the Old Testament. The “ sacred legends ” which the 
priests or temple servants freely communicated to Herodotus 
are lost through the pious reserve of the traveller. Herodotus 
constantly alludes to the most famous Egyptian myth, that of Osiris, 
and he recognizes the analogies between the Osirian myth and 
mysteries and those of Dionysus. But we have to turn to the very late 
authority of Plutarch {De Iside et Osiride) for an account, confessedly 
incomplete and expurgated, of what mythology had to tell about 
the great Egyptian “ culture-hero,” “ daemon,” and god. Osiris, 
HoruS, Typhon (Seth), Isis and Nephthys were the children of Seb 
(whom the Greeks identified with Cronus) ; the myths of their birth 
were peculiarly savage and obscene. Osiris introduced civilization 
into Egypt, and then Wandered over the world, . making men 
acquainted with agriculture and the arts, as Pund-jel in his humbler 
way did in Australia. On his return Typhon laid a plot for him. 
He had a beautiful carved chest made which exactly fitted Osiris, 
and at an entertainment offered to give it to any one who could lie 
down in it.. -As soon as Osiris tried, Typhon had the box nailed up, 
and threw it into the Tanaite branch of the Nile. Isis wandered, 
mourning, in search of the body, as Demeter sought Persephone, 
and perhaps in Plutarch’s late version some incidents may be 
borrowed from the Eleusinian legend. At length she found the 
chest, which in her absence was again discovered by Typhon. He 
mangled the body of Osiris (as so many gods of all races were mangled), 
and tossed the fragments about. Wherever Isis found a portion 
of Osiris she buried it; hence Egypt was as rich in graves of Osiris as 
Namaqualand in graves of Heitsi Eibib. The phallus alone she did 
not find, but she consecrated a model thereof ; hence (says the myth) 
came the phallus-worship of Egypt. Afterwards Osiris returned 
from the shades, and (in the form of a wolf) urged his son Horus to 
revenge him on Typhon. The gods fought in animal shape (Birch, in 
Wilkinson, iii. 144). Plutarch purposely omits as “ too blasphe- 
mous ” the legend of the mangling of Horus. Though the graves 
of these' non-natural beings are shown, the priests {De Is. et Os. xxi.) 
also show the stars into which they were metamorphosed, as the 
Eskimo and Australians and Aryans of India and Greeks have recog- 
nized in the constellations their ancient heroes. Plutarch remarked 
the fact that the Greek myths of Cronus, of Dionysus, of Apollo and 
the Python, and of Demeter, “all the things that are shrouded in 
mystic ceremonies and are presented in rites,” “ do not fall short in 
absurdity of the legends about Osiris and Typhon.” Plutarch 
naturally presumed that the myths which seem absurd shrouded 
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some great moral or physical mystery. But we apply no such 
explanation to similar savage legends, and our theory is that the 
Osirian myth is only one of these retained to the time of Plutarch by 
the religious conservatism of a race which,' to the time of Plutarch, 
preserved in full vigour most of the practices of totemism. As a 
slight confirmation of the possibility of this theory we may mention 
that Greek mysteries retained two of the features of savage mysteries. 
The first was the rite of daubing the initiated with clay. 1 This 
custom, prevails in African mysteries, in Guiana, among Australians, 
Papuans, and Andaman Islanders. The ocher custom is the use of 
the turndun, as the Australians call a little fish-shaped piece. of 
wood tied to a string, and waved so as to produce a loud booming 
and whirring noise and keep away the profane, especially women. 
It is employed in New Mexico, South Africa, New Zealand and 
Australia. This instrument, the kwws, Was also ' used in Greek 
mysteries. 2 Neither the use, of the kccvos, nor of the clay can very 
well be regarded as a civilized practice retained by savages* The 
hypothesis that the rites and the stories are savage inventions 
surviving into civilized religion seems better to meet the difficulty. 
That the Osirian myth (much as it was elaborated and allegorized) 
originated jn the same sort of fancy as the Tacullie story of the 
dismembered beaver out of whose body things were made is a con- 
clusion not devoid of plausibility. Typhon’s later career, “ commit- 
ting dreadful crimes out of envy and spite, and throwing all things 
into confusion,” was parallel to the proceedings of most of the divine 
beings who put everything wrong, in opposition to the being who 
makes, everything, right. This is perhaps an early “ dualistic ” 
myth. 

Among other mythic Egyptian figures we have Ra, who once 
destroyed men in his wrath with circumstances suggestive of the 
Deluge ; Khnum,, a demiurge, is represented at Philae as making man 
out of clay on a potter’s wheel. Here the wheel is added to the 
Maori conception of the making of man. Khnum is said to have 
reconstructed the limbs of the dismembered Osiris. Ptah is the 
Egyptian Hephaestus; he is represented as a dwarf; men are said 
to have come out of his eye, gods out of his mouth — a story like that 
of Purusha in the Rig Veda. As creator of: man, Ptah is a frog. 
Bubastis, became a cat to avoid the wrath of Typhon. , Ra, the sun, 
fought the big serpent Apap, as Indra fought Vrittra. Seb is a 
goose, called , “ the great cackler ” ; he laid the creative egg. 3 

Divine Myths of the Aryans of Lidia. Indra— The gods of the 
Vedas and Brahmanas (the ancient hymns and canonized ritual-books 
of , Aryan India) are, on the whole, of the usual polytheistic type. 
More than many other gods they retain in their titles and, attributes 
the character of elemental phenomena personified. That personifica- 
tion is, as a rule, anthropomorphic, but traces of theriomorphic 
personification are still very apparent. The ideas which may be 
gathered about the gods from the hymns are (as is usual in heathen 
religions) without consistency. There is no strict orthodoxy. .As 
each bard of each bardic family celebrates his favourite god he is apt 
to make him for the moment the pre-eminent deity of all. This way 
of thinking about the gods leads naturally in the direction of a 
pantheistic monotheism in which each divine being may be regarded 
as a manifestation of the one divine essence. No doubt this point 
of view was attained in centuries extremely remote by sages of the 
civilized Vedic world. It is easy, however, to detect certain peculiar 
characteristics, of each god. As among races much, less advanced 
in civilization than the Vedic Indians, each of the greater powers 
has his own separate department, however much his worshippers 
may be inclined to regard him as an absolute premier with undisputed 
latitude of personal government. Thus Indra is mainly concerned 
with thunder and other atmospheric phenomena ; but Vayu is the 
wind, the Maruts are wind-gods, Agni is fire, or the god of fire, and 
so connected with lightning. Powerful as Indra is in the celestial 
world, Mitra and Varuna preside over night and day. Ushas is 
the dawn, and Tvashtri is the mechanic; among the gods, correspond- 
ing to the Egyptian Ptah and the Greek Hephaestus. Though 
lofty moral qualities and deep concern about the conduct of men 
are attributed to the gods in the Vedic hymns, yet the hymns contain 
traces (and these are amplified in the ritual books) of a divine 
chronique scandaleuse. In this chronique the gods, like other gods, 
are adventurous warriors, adulterers, incestuous, homicidal, given 
to animal transformations, cowardly, and in fact charged with all 
human vices, and credited . with magical powers. 4 It would be 
difficult to speak too highly of the ethical nobility of many Vedic 
hymns. The “ hunger and thirst after righteousness ” of the sacred 

1 Demosthenes, De corona, p. 313, KaOaipoov tovs reXovpevovs Kal 

aTTOpaTTUV TTTjXQ Kai TOIS TTlTVpOLS. 

2 K (opos ZvXapiov ov h^rjTTTai to airaprLov , ical kv rats reXeracs t doveiro 
lua poi^jj . Quoted -by Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. 700, from Bastius 
ad v Gregor., 241, and from other sources; cf. Arnobius, v. c. 19, 
where the word turbines is the Latin term. 

3 Wilkinson, iii. 6:2, see note by Dr Birch: A more detailed 
account of Egyptian religion is given under Egypt. Unfortunately 
Egyptologists have rarely a wide knowledge of the myths of the lower 
races, while anthropologists are seldom or never Egyptologists. 

4 For examples of the lofty morality sometimes attributed to the 

gods, see Max Muller, Hibbert Lectures , p. 284; Rig- Veda, ii. 28; 

IV. 12, 4; viii. 93 seq. ; Muir, Sanskrit Texts, v. 218. 


poet recalls the noblest aspirations and regrets of the Hebrew 
psalmist* But this aspect of the Vedic deities is essentially matter 
for the science of religion rather than of mythology, which is con- 
cerned with the stories told about the gods. Religion is always 
forgetting, or explaining away, or apologizing for these stories. 
Now the Vedic deities, so imposing when regarded as vast natural 
forces (as such forces seem to us), so benignant when appealed to 
as forgivers of .sins, have also their mythological aspect. In this 
aspect they are natural phenomena still, but phenomena as originally 
conceived of by the personifying imagination of the savage, aqd 
credited, like the gods of the Maori or the Australian, with all 
manner = of freaks, adventures and disguises. The Veda , it is true, 
does not usually dilate much on the worst of these adventures. 
The Veda contains devotional hymns; we can no more expect much 
narrative here than in the Psalms of David. Again, the religious 
sentiment of the Veda is half-consciously hostile to the stories. As 
M. A. Barth says, “ Le sentiment religieux a ecarte la plupart de 
ces mythes, mais il ne les a ecartes tons.” The Brahmanas, on the 
other hand, later .compilations, canonized books for the direction 
of ritual and sacrifice, are rich in senseless and irrational myths. 
Sometimes these myths are probably later than the Veda, mere 
explanations of ritual incidents devised by the priests. Sometimes 
a myth probably older than the Vedas, and maintained in popular 
tradition, is reported in the Brahmanas. The gods in the Veda are 
by no means always regarded as equal in supremacy. There were 
great and small, young and old gods ( R . V. i. 27, 13). Elsewhere 
this is flatly contradicted : “ None of you, oh gods, is. small or young, 
ye . are all great ” (R. V. viii. 30, 1). As to the immortality and the 
origin of the gods, there is no orthodox opinion in the Veda. Marty 
of the. myths of the origin of the divine beings are on a level with the 
Maori theory that Heaven and Earth begat them in the ordinary way. 
Again, the gods were represented as the. children of Aditi. This may 
be taken either in a refined Sertse, as if Aditi were the “ infinite ” 
region from which the solar deities rise, 5 * or we may hold with the 
Taittirya-Brahmana 6 that Aditi was a female who, being desirous 
of offspring, cooked a brahmandana offering for the Sadhyas. 
Various other fathers and mothers of the gods are mentioned. 
Some gods, particularly Indra, are said to have won divine rank by 
“ austere fervour ” and asceticism, Which is one of the processes 
that makes gods out > of mortals even: now in India. 7 The gods are 
not always even credited with inherent immortality. Like men, 
they were subject to death, which they overcame in various ways. 
Like most gods, they had struggles for pre-eminence with Titanic 
opponents,, the Asuras, who partly answer- to the Greek Titans and 
the Hawaiian foes of the divine race, or to the Scandinavian giants 
and the enemies who beset the savage creative beings. Early man, 
living in a state of endless warfare, naturally believes that his gods 
also have their battles. The chief, foes of Indra are Vrittra and Ahi, 
serpents which swallow up the waters, precisely as frogs do in Austra- 
lian and Californian and Andaman myths. It has already been 
shown that such creatures, thunder-birds, snakes, dragons, and what 
not, people the sky in the imagination of Zulus, Red Men, Chinese, 
Peruvians, and all the races who believe that beasts hunt the sun 
and moon *and cause eclipses. 8 Though hostile to Asuras, Indra 
was once entangled in an intrigue with a woman of that race, accord- 
ing to the Atharva-Veda (Muir, S. T. v. 82). The gods were less 
numerous than the Asuras, but by a magical stratagem turned some 
bricks into gods (like a creation of new peers to carry a vote)- — so says 
the Black Yajur-Veda. 0 

Turning to separate gods, Indra first claims attention, for stories 
of Heaven and Earth are better studied under the heading of myths 
of the origin of things. Indra has this zoomorphic feature in common 
with VHeitsi Ei bib, the Namaqua god, 10 that his mother, or one of 
his mothers, was a cow (R. V. iv. 18, .1). This statement may be 
a mere, way of speaking in the Veda, but it is a rather Hottentot way. 11 
Indra is also referred to as a rani in the Veda, and in one myth this 
ram could fly, like the Greek ram of the fleece of gold. He was 
certainly so far connected with sheep that he and sheep and the 
Kshatriya caste sprang from the breast and arms of Prajapati,a 
kind. of. creative being. Indra was a great drinker of soma juice; 
a drinking-song by Indra, much bemused with soma, is in R. V. x. 
1 19. On one occasion Indra got. at the soma by assuming the shape 
of a quail. In the Taitt. Samh. (ii. 5 ; i. 1) Indra is said to “ have been 
guilty of that most hideous crime, the killing of a Brahma na.” 12 
Once, though uninvited., Indra drank some soma that had been 
prepared for another being. The soma disagreed with Indra; part 
of it which was not drunk up became Vrittra the serpent, Indra Is 

5 Muller, Hibbert Lectures, p. 230. 

6 Muir, S. T., v. 55; i. 27. 

7 See Sir A. Lyall, Asiatic Studies. For Vedic examples, see R.- V. 
x. 167, 1; x. 159, 4; Muir, S. T. v. 15. 

8 See Tylor, Primitive Culture, i.. 288, 329, 356, 

9 The. chief authority for the constant strife between gods and 
Asuras is the Satapatha-Brahmana , of which one volume is translated 
in Sacred Books of the East (vol. xii.). 

10 Hahn, Tsum-Goam, the Supreme Being of the Hottentots, p. 68. 

11 See Muir, S. T., v. 16, 17, for Indra’s peculiar achievements 
with a cow. 

12 Sacred Books of the East, xii. 1, 48. 
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enemy. Indra cut him in two, and made , the moon out of half of 
his body. This serpent was a universal devourer of everything and 
everybody, like Kwai Hemm, the all-devourer in Bushman mytho- 
logy. If this invention is a late 1 priestly one, the person who intro- 
duced it into the Satapatha-Brahmana must have reverted to the 
intellectual condition of Bushmen. In the fight with Vrittra, Indra 
lost his energy, which fell to the earth and produced plants and 
shrubs. In the same way plants, among the Iroquois, were made of 
pieces knocked off Chokanipok in his fight with Manabozho. Vines, 
in particular, are the entrails of Chokanipok. In Egypt, wine was 
the blood of the enemies of the gods. The Aryan version^ of this 
sensible legend will be found in Satapatha-Brahmana . 1 The civilized 
mind soon wearies of this stuff, and perhaps enough has been said 
to prove that, in the traditions of Vedic devotees, Indra was not a 
god without an irrational element in his myth. Our argument is, 
that all these legends about Indra, of which only a sample is given, 
have no necessary connexion with the worship of a pure nature-god 
as a. nature-god would now be constructed by men. The legends 
are survivals of a time in which natural phenomena were regarded, 
not as we regard them, but as persons, and savage persons, A Icheringa 
folk, in fact, and became the centres of legends in the savage manner. 
Space does not permit us to recount the equally puerile and barbarous 
legends of Vishnu, Agni, the loves of Vivasvat in the form of a horse, 
the adventures of Soma, nor the Vedic amours (paralleled in several 
savage mythologies) of Pururavas and Urvasi. 2 

Divine Myths of Greece . — If any ancient people was thoroughly 
civilized the Greeks were that people. Yet in the mythology and 
religion of Greece we find abundant survivals >of savage manners and 
of savage myths. As to the religion, it is enough to point to the 
traces of human sacrifice and to the worship of rude fetish stones. 
The human sacrifices at Salamis in Cyprus and at Alos in Achaia 
Phthiotis may be said to have continued almost to the conversion 
of the empire (Grote i. 125, ed. 1869). Pausanias seems to have 
found human sacrifices to Zeus still lingering in Arcadia in the 2nd 
century of our era. “ On this altar on the Lycaean hill they sacrifice 
to Zeus in a manner that may not be spoken, and little liking had I 
to pry far into that sacrifice. But let it be as it is, and as it hath 
been from the: beginning.” Now “ from the beginning ” the sacrifice, 
according to Arcadian tradition, had been a human sacrifice. In 
other places there were manifest commutations of human sacrifice, 
as at the altar of Artemis the Implacable at Patrae, where Pausanias 
saw the wild beasts being driven into the flames. 3 Many other exam- 
ples of human sacrifice are mentioned in Greek legend. Pausanias 
gives full and interesting details of the worship of rude stones, 
the oldest worship, he says, among the Greeks. Almost every 
temple had its fetish stone on a level with the pumice stone, which is 
the Poseidon of the Mangaians. 4 The Argives had a large stone 
called Zeus CappOtas. The oldest idol of the Thespians was a rude 
stone. Another has been found, beneath the pedestal of Apollo 
in Delos. In Achaean Pharae Were thirty squared stones, each 
named by the name of a god. Among monstrous images of the gods 
which Pausanias, who saw them, regarded as the oldest idols, were 
the three-headed Artemis, each head being that of an animal, the 
Demeter with the horse’s head, the Artemis with the fish’s tail, the 
Zeus with three eyes, the ithy phallic Hermes, represented after the 
fashion of the Priapic figures in paintings on the walls of caves 
among the Bushmen. We also hear of the bull and the bull-footed 
Dionysus. Phallic and other obscene emblems were carried abroad 
in processions in Attica both by women and men. The Greek 
cUvStom of daubing people all over with clay in the mysteries 
results as we saw in the mysteries of negroes, Australians . and 
American races, while the Australian turndun was exhibited 
among the toys at the mysteries of Dionysus. The survivals 
of rites, objects of worship, and sacrifices like these prove that 
religious conservatism in Greece retained much of savage practice, 
and the Greek mythology is not less full of ideas familiar to the 
lowest races. The authorities for Greek mythology are numerous 
and various in character. The oldest sources as literary docu- 
ments are the Homeric and Hesiodic poems. In the Iliad and 
Odyssey the gods and goddesses are beautiful, powerful and immortal 
anthropomorphic beings. The name of Zeus (Skr. Dyaus) clearly 
indicates his connexion with the sky. But in Homer he has long 
ceased to be merely the sky conceived of as a person; he is the 

1 Sacred Books of the East, x ii. 176, 177. : 

2 On the whole subject, Dr Muir’s Ancient Sanskrit Texts , with 
translations, Ludwig’s translation of the Rig Veda , the version 
of the Satapatha-Brahmana already referred to, and the translation 
of the Aitareya-Brahmana by Haug, are the sources most open to 
English readers. Max Muller’s translation of the Rig Veda unfor- 
tunately only deals with the hymns to the Maruts. The Indian 
epics and the Puranas belong to a much later date, and are full of 
deities either unknown to or undeveloped in the Rig Veda and the 
Brahmtinas. ' It is much to be regretted that the A tharva- Veda, 
which contains the magical formulae and incantations of the Vedic 
Indians, is still untranslated, though, by the Very nature of its theme, 
it must contain matter of extreme antiquity and interest. 

Pausanias iii. 16; vii. T 81 Human sacrifice to Dionysus, Paus. 
vii. 21 ; Plutarch, De Is. et Os. 35; Porphyry, De Abst. ii. 55. 

4 Gill, Myths and Songs fi’^m the South Pacific , p. 60. 


chief personage in a society of : immortals, organized on the type of 
contemporary human society. “ There is a great deal of human 
nature ” in his wife Hera (Skr. Svar , Heaven), 5 It is to be remem- 
bered that philologists differ widely as to the origin and meaning of 
the names of almost all the Greek gods. Thus the light which the 
science of language throws on Greek myths is extremely uncertain. 
Hera is explained as “ the feminine side of heaven ” by some authori- 
ties. The quarrels of Hera with Zeus (which are a humorous 
anthropomorphic study in Homer) are represented as a way of speak- 
ing about winter and rough weather. The other chief Homeric 
deities are Apollo and Artemis, children of Zeus by Leto, a mortal 
mother raised to divinity. Apollo is clearly connected in some way 
with light, as his name $ot/ 3 os seems to indicate, and with purity. 6 
Homer knows the legend that a giant sought to lay violent hands on 
Leto ( Od . xi. 580). Smintheus, one of Apollo’s titles in. Homer, is 
connected with the field-mouse {aplvdos ) , one of his many sacred 
animals. His names, A vklos, A vKrjyevrjs, were connected by an- 
tiquity with the wolf, by most modern writers with the light. 
According to some legends Leto had been a were-wolf. 7 The whole 
subject of the relations of Greek gods to animals is best set forth in 
the words of Plutarch ( De Is. et Os. lxxi.), where he sa^ys that the 
Egyptians worship actual beasts, “ whereas the Greeks both speak 
and believe correctly, saying that the dove is the sacred animal of 
Aphrodite, the raven of Apollo, the dog of Artemis,” and so forth. 
Each Greek god had a small menagerie of sacred animals, and it 
may be conjectured that these animals were originally the totems 
of various stocks, subsumed into the worship of the anthropomorphic 
god. For the new theory of vegetation spirits and corn spirits see 
The Golden Bough. Apollo, in any case, is the young and beautiful 
archer-god of Homer; Artemis, his sister, is the goddess of archery, 
who takes her pastime in the chase. She holds no considerable place 
in the Iliad ; in the Odyssey , Nausicaa is compared to her, as to the 
pure and lovely lady of maidenhood. Her name is commonly 
connected with apreprjs — pure, unpolluted. Her close relations 
(un- Homeric) with the bear and bear- worship have suggested a 
derivation from apuros — " ApKrepus . In Homer her “ gentle shafts ” 
deal sudden and painless death; she is a beautiful Azrael. A much 
more important daughter of Zeus in Homer is Athene, the “ grey- 
eyed ” or (as some take y\avK&ins, rather improbably) the “ owb 
headed ’’goddess. Her birth from the head of Zeus is not explicitly 
alluded to in Homer. 8 In Homer, Athene is a warlike maiden, the 
patron-goddess of wisdom and manly resolution. In the twenty- 
second book of the Odyssey she assumes the form of a swallow, and 
she can put on the shape of any man. She bears the aegis, the awful 
shield of Zeus. Another Homeric child of Zeus, or, according to 
Hesiod (Th. 927), of Hera alone, is Hephaestus, the lame craftsman 
and artificer. In the Iliad 9 will be found some of the crudest 
Homeric myths. Zeus or Hera throws Hephaestus or Ate out of 
heaven, as in the Iroquois myth of the tossing from heaven of 
Ataentsic. There is, as usual, no agreement as to the etymology of 
the name of Hephaestus. Preller inclines to a connexion with 
rj^Oai, to kindle fire, but Max Muller differs from this theory. 
About the close relations of Hephaestus with fire there can be no 
doubt. He is a rough, kind, good-humoured being in the Iliad. 
In the Odyssey he is naturally annoyed by the adultery of his wife, 
Aphrodite, with Ares. Ares is a god with whom Homer has no 
sympathy. He is a son of Hera, and detested by Zeus {Iliad, v. 890). 
He is cowardly in war, and on one occasion was shut up for years 
in a huge brazen pot. This adventure was even more ignominious 
than that of Poseidon and Apollo when they were compelled to serve 
Laomedon for hire. The payment he refused, and threatened to 
“ cut off their ears with the sword ” {Iliad, xxi. 455). Poseidon is to 
the sea what Zeus is to the air, and Hades to the underworld in 
Homer. 10 His own view of his social position may be stated in his 
own words {Iliad, xv. 183, 21 1). “ Three brethren are we, and sons 
of Cronus, sons whom Rhea bare, even Zeus and myself, and Hades 
is the third, the ruler of the people in the Underworld. And in, 
three lots were all things divided, and each drew a lot of his own, 11 and 
to me fell the hoary sea, and Hades drew the mirky darkness, and 
Zeus the wide heaven in clear air and clouds, but the earth and high 
Olympus are yet common to all.” 

Zeus, however, is, as Poseidon admits, the elder-born, and there- 
fore the revered head of the family. Thus Homer adopts the system 

5 Cf. Preller, Griechische Mythologie,-i. 128, note 1, for this and 
other philological conjectures. 

6 The derivation of ’AttoXXw remains obscure. The derivation 
of Leto from \aQeiv, and the conclusion that her name means “ the 
concealer ” — that is, the night, whence the sun is born— is disputed 
by Curtius (Preller i. 190, 191, note 4), but appears to be accepted 
by Max Muller {Selected Essays, i. 386) Latmos being derived frpm 
the same root as Leto, Latona, the night. 

7 Aristotle, H. An. 6 ; Aelian, N. A. iv. 4* 

8 Her name, as usual, is variously interpreted by various etymolo- 
gists., 

9 xiv. 257; xviii. 395 ; xix. 91, 132. 

10 The root of his name is sought in such words as kotos and 

KOTa/ULOS. 

11 We learn from the Odyssey (xiv. 209) that this was the custom 
of sons on the death of their father. 
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of primogeniture, while Hesiod is all for the opposite and probably 
earlier custom of' * Mngsten-recht, and makes supreme Zeus the 
ydungest of the sons of Cronus. Among the other gods Dionysus 
is but slightly alluded to in Homer as the son of Zeus and Semele, 
as the object of persecution, and as connected with the myth of 
Ariadne. The name of Hermes is derived from various sources, as 
from dpfiav and bpwh, or, by Max Muller, the name is connected 
with Sarameya (Sky). If he had originally an elemental character, 
it is now difficult to distinguish, though interpreters connect him 
with the wind. He is the messenger of the gods, the bringer of good 
luck, and the conductor of men’s souls down the dark ways of death. 
In addition to the great Homeric gods, the poet knows a whole 
“ Olympian consistory ” of deities, nymphs, nereids, sea-gods and 
goddesses, river-gods, Iris the rainbow goddess, Sleep, Demeter 
who lay with a mortal, Aphrodite the goddess of love, wife of Hephaes- 
tus ; and leman of Ares, and so forth. As to the origin of the gods, 
Homer is not very explicit. He is acquainted with the existence 
of an older dynasty now deposed, the dynasty of Cronus and the 
Titans. In the Iliad (viii. 478) Zeus says to Hera, “ For thine anger 
reck I not, not even though thou go to the nethermost bounds of 
earth and sea, where sit Iapetus and Cronus . . . and deep Tartarus 
k round about them.” “ The gods below that are with Cronus ” are 
mentioned (Ik xiv. 274; xv. 225). Rumours of old divine wars 
echo in the Iliad, as (i. 400) where it is said that when the other 
immortals revolted against and bound Zeus, Thesis brought to his 
aid Aegaeon of the hundred arms. The streams of Oceanus (Ik xiv. 
246) are spoken of as the source of all the gods, and in the same book 
(290) “ Oceanus and mother Tethys ” are regarded as the parents 
of the immortals. Zeus is usually called Cronion and CronideS; 
which Homer certainly understood to mean “ son of Cronus,” yet it 
is expressly stated that Zeus “ imprisoned Cronus beneath the earth 
and the unvintaged sea,” The whole subject is only alluded to 
incidentally. On the whole it may be said that the Homeric deities 
are powerful anthropomorphic beings, departmental rulers, united 
by the ordinary social and family ties of the Homeric age, capable 
of pain and pleasure, living on heavenly food, but refreshed by the 
sacrifices of men (Ode v. 100, 102), able to assume all forms at will, 
and to intermarry and propagate the species with mortal men and 
women. Their past has been stormy, a,nd their ruler has attained 
power after defeating and mediatizing a more ancient dynasty of his 
own kindred; 

From Hesiod we receive a much more elaborate — probably a 
more ancient, certainly a more barbarous — story of the gods and 
their origin. In the beginning the gods (here used in a wide sense 
to denote an early non- natural race) were begotten by Earth and 
Heaven, conceived of as 1 beings with human parts and passions 
(Hesiod, Theog. 45). This idea recurs in Maori, Vedic and Chinese 
mythology. Heaven and Earth, united in an endless embrace, 
produced children which never saw the light. In New Zealand, 
Chinese, Vedic, Indian and Greek myths the pair had to be sundered. 1 
Hesiod enumerates the children whom Earth bore “ when couched 
in love with Heaven.” They are Ocean, Coeus, Crius, Hyperion, 
Iapetus, Theia, Rhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, Phoebe, Tethys and the 
youngest, Cronus, “and he hated his glorious father.” Others of 
this early race were the Cyclopes, Bronte, Sterope and Arge, and 
three children of enormous Strength, Cottus, Briareus (Aegaeon) 
and Gyes, each with one hundred hands and fifty heads, Uranus 
detested his offspring, and hid them in crannies of Earth. Earth 
excited Cronus to attack the father, whom he castrated with a 
sickle. From the blood of Uranus (this feature is common in Red 
Indian and Egyptian myths) were born furies, giants, ash- nymphs 
and Aphrodite. A number of monsters, as Echidna, Geryon and 
the hound of hell, were born of the loves of various elemental 
powers. The chief stock of the divine species was continued by 
the marriage of Rhea (probably another form of the Earth) with 
Cronus. Their children were Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades and 
Poseidon. All these Cronus swallowed; and this “ swallow-myth ” 
occurs in Australia, among the Bushmen, in Guiana, in Brittany 
(where Gargantua did the swallow-trick) and. elsewhere. At last 
Rhea bore Zeus, and gave Cronus a stone in swaddling bands, 
Which he disposed of in the usual way. Zeus grew up, administered 
an emetic to Cronus (some say Metis did this), and had the satis- 
faction of seeing all his brothers and sisters disgorged alive. The 
stone came forth first, and Pausanias saw it at Delphi (Paus. x. 24). 
Then followed the wars between Zeus and the gods he had rescued 
from the maw of Cronus against the gods of the elder branch, the 
children of Uranus and Gaea— Heaven and Earth. The victory 
remained with the younger branch, the immortal Olympians, of 
Homer. The system of Hesiod' is a medley of later physical 
speculation and of poetic allegory, with matter which we, at least, 
regard as savage survivals, like the mutilation of Heaven and the" 
swallow-myth. 2 ■■ 

1 See Tylor, Prim. Cult., i. 326. 

. 2 Bleek, Bushman Folk-Lore , pp. 6-8. Max M filler suggests 

another theory (Selected Essays , i. 460) : “ Kp 6 yo$ did not exist 
till long after Zths in Greece.” The name KpovUav, or K povldys,! 
looks like a patronymic. . Muller, however, thinks it originally 
ffieant orily “ connected with time, existing through all time,” 
Very much later. the name was Mistaken for a genuine patronymic, 


In Homer and in Hesiod myths enter the region of literature^ 
and become, as it were, national. But it is probable that" the local 
myths of various cities and temples, of the “ sacred chapters”' 
which were told by the priests to travellers and in the mysteries to' 

: the initiated; were older in form than the epic and national myths. 
Of these “ sacred chapters ” we have fragments and hints in Hero* 
dotus, Pausanias, in the mythographers, like Apollodorus, in the 
tragic poets, and in the ancient scholia or notes on the classics. 
From these sources come almost all the more inhuman; bestial 
: and discreditable myths of the gods. In these we more distinctly ' 

; perceive .the savage element. The gods assume 1 animal forms : 

I Cronus becomes a horse; Rhea a mare ; Zeus begets separate families 
1 of men in the shape of a bull, an ant, a serpent; a swan. His mistress 
from whom the Arcadians claim descent becomes a she-bear. It 
; is usual with mythologists to say that Zeus is the “ All-Father,” and 
that his amours are only a poetic way of stating that he is the parent 
of men. But why does he assume so many animal shapes ? Why * 
did various royal houses claim descent from the ant, the swan, the 
she-bear, the serpent, the horse and so forth? We have already 
seen that this is the ordinary pedigree of savage stocks in Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America, while animals appear among Irish 
tribes and in Egyptian and ancient English genealogies. 3 It is a 
plausible , hypothesis that stocks which once claimed descent from 
animals, sans phrase , afterwards regarded the animals as avatars 
of Zeus. In the same way “ the Minas, a non- Aryan tribe of Raj pu- 
tana, used to worship the pig; when the Brahmans got a turn ab 
them, the pig became an avatar of Vishnu ” (Lyall, Asiatic Studies).- 
The tales of divine cannibalism to which Pindar refers with awe, : 
the; mutilation of Dionysus Zagreus, the unspeakable abominations 
of Dionysus, the loves of Hera in the shape of a cuckoo, the divine 5 
! powers of metamorphosing men and women into beasts and stars 
— these tales come to us as echoes of the period of savage thought. 
'Further evidence on this point will be given below in a classification > 
of the principal mythic legends. The general conclusion is that 
many of the Greek deities were originally elemental, the elements 
being personified in accordance with the laws of savage imagina- 
tions. But we cannot explain each detail in the legends as a myth; 
of this or that natural phenomenon or process as understood by 
ourselves. Various stages of late and early fancy have contributed 
to the legends. Zeus is the sky, but not our sky ; he had originally 
a personal character, and that a savage or barbarous character. 
He probably attracted into his legend stories that did not origin 
nally belong toEim. He became anthropomorphic, and his myth 
was handled by local priests, by family bards, by national poets, 
by early philosophers. His legend is a complex embroidery bn a> 
very ancient tissue. The other divine myths are equally complex. 

See L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States; Miss Jane Harrison, 
Prolegomena to Greek Religion ; and Frazer, The Golden Bough, 
especially as regards the vegetable or “ probably arboreal”, aspect 
of Zeus. 

Scandinavian Divine Myths.— The Scandinavian myths of the 
gods are numerous and interesting* but the evidence on which they 
have reached us demands criticism for which we lack space. That 
there are in the Eddas and Sagas early ideas and later ideas tinged 
by Christian legend seems indubitable, but philological and historical 
learning has by no means settled the questions of relative purity 
and antiquity dn the myths. The Eddie songs, according to F. Y. 
Powell, one of the editors of the Corpus poeticum septentrionale 
(the best work on the subject), “cannot date earlier ” in their 
present form “ than the 9th century,” and may be vaguely placed 
between A. D. 800-1 100. The, collector of the \Edda probably 
had the old poems recited to him in the 13th century, and where 
there was a break in the memory of the reciters the lacuna was 
filled up in prose. “ As one goes through the poems, one is ever 
and anon face to face with a myth of the most childish and barbaric 
type,” which “ carries one back to prae- Aryan days.” Side by 
side with these old stories come fragments of a different stratum 
of thought, Christian ideas, the belief in a supreme God, the motion 
of Doomsday. The Scandinavian cosmogonic myth (with its 
parallels among races savage and civilized) is given elsewhere. 
The most important god is Odin, the son of Bestla and Bor, the 
husband of Frigg, the father of Balder and many other sons, the 
head of the Aesir stock of gods. Odin's name is connected with 
that of Wuotan, and referred to the Old High-German verb watan 
wuot = meare , cum impetu ferri (Grimm, Tent. Myth., En g, transl., 

and “ Zeus the ancient of days ” became/* Zeus the son of Cronus.” 
Having thus got a Cronus, the Greeks— and “ the misunderstanding 
could have happened in Greece only ” — needed a myth of Cronus. 
They therefore invented or adapted . the * * swallo Wr-myt h ” ;SO 
familiar to Bushmen and Australians. This singular reversion to 
savagery itself needs some explanation. But the hypothesis that 
Cronus is a late derivation from Kporibris and Kpovl&v is by no 
means Universally accepted. Others derive Kpbvos from fipaLvu, 
and connect it with upbvia, a kind of harvest-home festival.: 
Schwartz (Prdhistorisch-anthropologische Studien) readily proves 
Cronus to be the storm, swallowing the clouds. Perhaps we may 
say, of Schwartz’s view, as he says of Preller’s — -“ das ist Gedanken- 
spiel, aber nimmermehr Mythologie.” 

* Elton, Origins of English History, pp. 298-301. 
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i. 131). Odin would thus (if we admit the etymology) be the 
swift goer; the " ganger,” and it seems superfluous to make him 
(with Grimm) “ the all-powerful, all-permeating being," a very 
abstract and scarcely an early conception. Odin’s brethren (in 
Gylfi’s Mocking) are Vile and Ve, who with him slew Ymir the 
giant, and made all things out of the fragments of his body. They 
also made man out of two stocks. In the Hava-Mal Odin claims 
for himself most of the attributes of the medicine-man. In Loka 
Senna , Loki, the evil god, says that " Odin dealt in magic in 
Samsey.” The goddess Frigg remarks, "Ye should never talk of 
your old doings before men, of what ye two Aesir went through in 
old times.” But many relics of these "old times," many traces 
of the medicine-man and the "skin-shifter," survive in the myth of 
Odin. When he stole Suttung's mead (which answers somewhat 
to nectar and the Indian soma), he flew away in the shape of an 
eagle. 1 The hawk is sacred to Odin; one of his names is "the 
Raven-god." He was usually represented as one-eyed, having 
left an eye in pawn that he might purchase a draught from Mimir’s 
well. This one eye is often explained as the sun. Odin’s wife 
was Frigg; their sons were Thor (the thunder-god) and Balder, 
whose myth is well known in English poetry. The gods were 
divided into two — not always friendly — Stocks, the Aesir and Vanir. 
Their relations are, on the whole, much more amicable than those 
of the Asuras and Devas in Indian mythology. * Not necessarily 
immortal, the gods restored their vigour by eating the apples of 
Iduna. Asa Loki was a being of mixed race, half god, half giant, 
.and wholly mischievous and evil. His legend includes animal 
metamorphoses of the most obscene character. In the shape of 
a mare he became the mother of the eight-legged horse of Odin. 
He borrowed the hawk-dress of Freya, when he recovered the 
apples of Iduna. Another Eddie god, Hoene, is described in 
phrases from lost poems as " the long-legged one," "lord of the 
ooze," and his name is connected with that of the crane. The con- 
stant enemies of the gods, the giants, could also assume animal 
forms. Thus in Thiodolf’s Haust-long (composed after the settle- 
ment of Iceland) we read about a shield on which events from myth- 
ology were, painted; among these was the flight of " giant Thiazzi 
in an ancient eagle’s feathers." The god Herindal and Loki once 
fought a battle in the shapes of seals. On the whole, the Scan- 
dinavian gods are a society on an early human model, of beings 
indifferently human, animal and divine — some of them derived 
from elemental forces personified, holding sway over the elements, 
and skilled in sorcery. Probably after the viking days came in the 
conceptions of the last war of gods, and the end of all, and the theory 
of Odin All-Father as a kind of emperor in the heavenly world. 
The famous tree that lives through all the world is regarded as 
" foreign, Christian, and confined to few poems." There is, almost 
undoubtedly, a touch of the Christian dawn on the figure and 
myth of the pure and beloved and illfated god Balder, and his 
descent into nell. The whole subject is beset with critical diffi- 
culties, and we have chiefly noted features which can hardly be 
regarded as late, and which correspond with widely distributed 
mythical ideas. 

Dasent’s Prose or Younger Edda (Stockholm,’ 1842); the Corpus 
Septentrionale already referred to; C. F. Keary’s Mythology of the' 
Eddas (1882) ; Pigott’s Manual of Scandinavian Mythology (1838); 
and Laing’s Early Kings of Norway may be consulted by English 
students. 

Classification of Myths. — It is now necessary to cast a hasty 
glance over the chief divisions of myths. These correspond to 
the chief problems which the world presents to the curiosity of 
untutored men. They ask themselves (and the answers are 
given in myths) the following questions: What is the Origin 
of the World? The Origin of Man? Whence came the Arts 
of Life? Whence the Stars? Whence the Sun and Moon? 
What is the Origin of Death? How was Fire procured by Man? 
The question of the origin of the marks and characteristics of 
various animals and plants has also produced a class of myths 
in which the marks are said to survive from some memorable 
adventure, or the plants and animals to be metamorphosed 
human beings. Examples of all these myths are found among 
savages and in the legends of the ancient civilizations. A few 
such examples may now be given. 

Myths of the Origin of the World. — We have found it difficult to 
keep myths of the gods apart from myths of the origin of the world 
and of man, because gods are frequently regarded as creative 
powers. The origin of things is a problem which has everywhere 

1 Indra was a hawk when, " being well-winged, he carried to 
men the food tasted by the gods" ( R . V. iv. 26, 4). Yehl, the 
Tlingit god-hero, was a raven or a crane when he stole the water 
(Bancroft iii. 100-102). The prevalence of animals, or of god- 
animals, in myths of the stealing of water, soma and fire, is Very 
remarkable. Among the Andaman Islanders, a kingfisher steals 
fire for men from the god Puluga (Anthrop. Journal , November] 
1882). ' ■ 1 


exercised thought; and been rudely solved in myths. These vary 
in quality with the civilization of the races in which they are current, 
but the- same ideas which we proceed to state pervade all cosmo- 
gonical myths, Savage and civilized. All these legends waver* 
between the theory of creation, or rather of manufacture, and the 
theory of evolution. The earth, as a rule, is supposed to have 
grown out of some original matter, perhaps an animal, perhaps an 
egg which floated on the waters, perhaps a fragment of soil fished 
up out of the floods by a beast or a god. But this conception does 
not exclude the idea that many of the things in the world — minerals, 
plants, people, and what not — are fragments of the frame of an 
animal or non-natural magnified man, or are excretions from the 
body of a god. We proceed to state briefly the various forms of 
these ideas. The most backward races usually assume the prior 
existence of the earth. 

The aborigines of the northern parts of Victoria (Australia) 
believe that the earth was made by Pund-jel, the bird-creator, 
who sliced the valleys with a knife. Another Australian theory is 
that the men of a previous race, the Nooralie (very old ones), made 
the earth. 

The problem of the origin of the world seems scarcely to have 
troubled the Bushmen. They know about " men who brought 
the sun," but their doctrines are revealed in mysteries, and Qing* 
the informant of Mr Orpen (Cape Monthly Magazine / July 1874), 
" did not dance that dance "-—-that is, had not been initiated into 
all the secret doctrines of his tribe. According to Qing, creation 
was the work of Cagn (the mantis insect), " he gave orders and 
caused all things to appear." Elsewhere in the myth Cagn made 
or manufactured things by his skill. 

As a rule the most backward races, while rich in myths of the 
origin of men, animals, plants, stones and stars, do not say much 
about the making of the world. Among people a little more ad- 
vanced, the earth is presumed to have grown out of the waters. In 
the Iroquois myth (Lafitau, Meeurs.des sauvages , 1724), a heavenly 
woman was tossed out of heaven, and fell on a turtle, which 
developed into the world. Another North- American myth assumes 
a single island in the midst, of the waters, and this island grew into 
the world. The Navaho and the Digger Indians take earth for 
granted as a starting-point in their myths. The Winnebagos, not 
untouched by Christian doctrine, do not go farther back. The 
Great Manitou awoke and found himself alone. He took a piece of 
his body and a piece of earth and made a man. Here the existence 
of earth is assumed (Bancroft iv. 228). Even in Guatemala, 
though the younger sons of a divine race succeed in making the 
earth where the elder son (as usual) failed, they all had a supply of 
clay as first material. The Pima, a Central-American tribe, say 
the earth was made by a powerful being, and at first appeared 
" like a spider’s web." This -eminds one of the Ananzi or spider 
creator of West Africa. The more metaphysical Tacullies of 
British Columbia say that in the beginning nought existed but 
water and a musk-rat. The musk-rat sought his food at the 
bottom of the water, and his mouth was frequently filled with mud. 
This he kept spitting out, and so formed an island, which developed 
into the world. Among the Tinneh, the frame of a dog (which 
could assume the form of a handsome young man) became the first 
material of most things. The dog, like Osiris, Dionysus, Purusha 
and other gods, was torn to pieces by giants; the fragments became 
many of the things in the world (Bancroft i. 106). Even here the 
existence of earth for the dog to live in is assumed. 

, Coming to races more advanced in civilization, we find the New 
Zealanders in possession of ancient hymns in which the origin of 
things is traced back to nothing, t© darkness, and to a metaphysical 
process from nothing to something, from being to becoming. The 
hymns may be read in Sir George Grey’s Polynesian Mythology, and 
in Taylor’s New Zealand. It has been suggested that these hymns 
bear traces of Buddhist and Indian influence; in any case, they are 
rather metaphysical than mystical Myth comes in when the 
Maoris represent Rangi and Papa, Heaven and Earth, as two vast 
beings, male and female, united in a secular embrace, and finally 
severed by their children, among whom Tane Mahuta takes the 
part of Cronus in the Greek myth. The gods were partly elemental, 
partly animal in character; the lists of their titles show that every 
human crime was freely attributed to them. In the South Sea 
Islands, generally, the fable of the union and separation of Heaven 
and Earth is current; other forms will be found in Gill’s Myths and 
Songs from the South Pacific. 

The cosmogonic myths of the Aryans of India are peculiarly 
interesting, as we find in the Vedas and Brahmanas and Puranas 
almost every fiction familiar to savages side by side with the most 
abstract metaphysical speculations. We have the theory that 
earth grew, as in the Iroquois story of the turtle, from a being 
named Uttanapad (Muir v. 335). We find that Brahmanaspati 
"blew the gods forth from his mouth,” and one of the gods, 
Tvashtri, the mechanic among the deities, is credited with having 
fashioned the earth and the heaven (Muir v. 354). The " Purusha 
Sukta,". the 90th hymn of the tenth book of the Rig Veda, gives us 
the Indian version of the theory that all things were made out of 
the mangled limbs of Purusha, a magnified non-natural man, whq> 
was sacrificed by the gods. As this hymn gives an account of the 
origin of the castes (which elsewhere are scarcely recognized i*i the 
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Rig Veda), it is sometimes regarded as a late addition. But we can 
scarcely think the main conception late, as it is so widely scattered 
that it meets us in most mythologies, including those of Chaldaea 
and Egypt, and various North-American tribes. Not satisfied 
with this myth, the Aryans of India accounted for the origin of 
species in the following barbaric style. A being named Purusha 
was alone in the world. He differentiated himself into two beings, 
husband and wife. The wife, regarding union with her producer 
as incest, fled from his embraces as Nemesis did from those of 
Zeus, and Rhea from Gronus, assuming various animal disguises. 
The husband pursued in the form of the male of each animal, and 
from these unions sprang the various species of beasts ( Satapatha - 
Brahmana, xiv. 4, 2; Muir i. 25). The myth of the cosmic egg 
from which all things were produced is also current in the Brah- 
manas . In the Puranas we find the legend of many successive 
creations and destructions of the world a myth of' world- wide 
distribution. 

As a rule, destruction by a deluge is the most favourite myth; 
but destructions by fire and wind and by the wrath of a god are 
common in Australian, , Peruvian and Egyptian tradition. The 
idea that a boar, or a god in the shape of a boar, fished up a bit of 
earth, which subsequently became the world, out of the waters, is 
very well known to the Aryans of India, and recalls the feats of 
American musk-rats and coyotes already described. 1 The tortoise 
from which all things sprang, in a myth of the Satapatha-Brahmana, 
reminds us of the Iroquois turtle. The Greek and Mangaian myth 
of the marriage of Heaven and Earth and its dissolution is found 
in the Aitarey a* Brahmana (Haug’s trans. ii. 308; Rig Veda , i. lxii.). 

So much for the Indian cosmogonic myths, which are a collection 
of ideas familiar to savages, blended with sacerdotal theories and 
ritual mummeries. The philosophical theory of the origin of things, 
a hymn of remarkable stateliness, is in Rig Veda, x. 129. The 
Scandinavian cosmogonic myth starts from the abyss, ; Ginnungagap, 
a chaos of ice, from which, as it thawed, was produced the giant 
Ymir. Ymir is the Scandinavian Purusha. A man -and woman 
sprang from his armpit, like Athene from the head of Zeus. A 
cow licked the hoar-frost, whence rose Bur, whose children, Odin, 
Vile and Ve, slew the giant Ymir. “ Of his flesh they formed the 
earth, of his blood seas and waters, of his bones mountains, of his 
teeth rocks and stones, of his hair all manner of plants.” This is 
the story in the Prose Edda , derived from older songs, such as the 
Grimnersmal. However the distribution of this singular myth may 
be explained, its origin can scarcely be sought in the imagination 
of races higher in culture than the Tinneh and Tacullies, among 
whom dogs and beavers are the theriomorphic form of Purusha or 
Ymir. ' ' ’ J' ! j;‘ . 

1 Myths of the Origin of Man. — These partake of the conceptions 
of evolution and of creation. Man was made but of clay by a super- 
natural being. Australia: man was made by Pund-jel. New 
Zealand : m^in was made by Tiki; “ he took red clay, and kneaded 
it with his own blood.” Mangaia : the woman of the abyss made 
a child from a piece of flesh plucked out of her own'side. Melanesia : 
“ man was made of clay, red from the marshy side of Vanua Le'vu ”; 
woman was made by Qat of willow twigs. Greece: men were 
TrXaa fiar a Trrj\ov f figures baked in clay by Prometheus. 2 India: 
men were made after many efforts, in which the experimental 
beings did not harmonize with their environment, by Prajapati. 
In another class of myths, man was evolved put of the lower animals 
-—lizards in Australia; coyotes, beavers, apes and other beasts in 
America. The Greek myths of the descent of the Arcadians, 
Myrmidons, children of tne swan, the cow, and so forth, may be 
compared. Yet again, men came out of trees or plants or rocks : 
as from the Australian wattle-gum, the Zulu bed of reeds, the great 
tree of the Ovahereros* the rock of the tribes in Central Africa, the 
cave of Bushman and North- American and Peruvian myth, “ from 
tree or stone ” ( Odyssey , xix. 163). This view was common among 
the Greeks, who boasted of being autochthonous. The Cephisian 
marsh was one scene of man’s birth according to a fragment of 
Pindar, who mentions Egyptian and Libyan legends of the same 
description. 

Myths of the Arts of Life. — These are almost unanimously 
attributed to “ culture-heroes,” beings theriomorphic or anthropo- 
morphic, who, like Pund-jel, Qat, Qua wteaht, Prometheus, 
Manabozho* Quetzalcoatl,' Cagn and the rest, taught men the use 
of the bow, the processes (where known) of pottery, agriculture 
(as Demeter), the due course of the mysteries, divinatipn, and 
everything else they knew. Commonly the teacher disappears 
mysteriously. He is often regarded by modern mythologists as 
the sun.V 

Star Myths.—' “ The stars came otherwise,” says Browning’s 
Caliban. In savage and civilized myths they are usually meta- 
morphosed men, women and beasts. In Australia, the Pleiades, 
as in Greece, were girls. Castor and Pollux in Greece, as in Australia, 
were young men. Our Bear was a bear, according to Charlevoix 
and Lafitau, among the North- American Indians; the Eskimo, 

1 Black Yajur-Veda and Satapatha-Brahmana-, Muir, i. 52. 

2 Aristophanes, Aves, 686; Etym. Magn., s.v , ’Ik6viov, Pausanias 

2aw the clay (Paus. x. iv.). The story is also quoted by Lactantius 

>om Hesiod. - 


according to Egede, who settled the Danish colony in Greenland, 
regarded the stars “ very nonsensically,” as “ so many of their 
ancestors”; the Egyptian priests showed Plutarch the stars that 
had been Isis and Osiris. Aristophanes, in the Pax, shows us that 
the belief in the change of men into stars survived in his own day 
in Greece. The Bushmen (Bleek) have the same opinion. * The 
Satapatha-Brahmana (Sacred Books of the East, xii. 284) shows 
how Prajapati, in his incestuous love, turned himself into a roe- 
buck; his daughter into a doe, and how both 1 became constellations. 
This is a thoroughly good example of the savage myths (as in Peru, 
according to Acosta) by which beasts and anthropomorphic gods 
and stars are all jumbled together. 3 The Rig Veda contains 
examples of the idea that the good become stars. 

Solar and Lunar Myths; — These are universally found, and are 
too numerous to be examined here. The sun and moon, as in the 
Bulgarian ballad of the Sun's Bride (a mortal girl), are looked on 
as living beings. -In Mexico they were two men, or gods of a human 
character who were burned. The Eskimo know the moon as a 
man who visits earth, and, again, as a girl who had her face spotted 
by ashes which the Sun threw at her. The Khasias make the sun 
a woman, who daubs the face of the moon; a man. The Homeric 
hymn to Helios, as Max Muller observes, “ looks on the sun as a 
half-god, almost a hero, who had once lived on earth.” This is 
precisely the Bushman view; the sun was a man who irradiated 
light from his armpit. In New Zealand and in North America 
the sun is a beast, whom adventurers have trapped and beaten. 
Medicine has been made with his blood. In the Andaman Islands 
the Sun is the wife of the Moon (Jour, of Anth Soc ., 1882). Among 
aboriginal tribes in India (Dalton, p. 186) the Moon is the Sun’s 
bride; she was faithless and he cut her in two, but occasionally 
lets her shine in full beauty. The Andaman Islanders account for 
the white brilliance of the moon by saying that he is daubing 
himself with white day, a custom common in savage and Greek 
mysteries. The Red Men accounted to the Jesuits for the spherical 
forms of sun and moon by saying that their appearance was caused 
by their bended bows. The Moon in Greek myths loved Endymion, 
and was bribed to be the mistress of Pan by the present of a 
fleece, like the Dawn in Australia, whose unchastity was rewarded 
by a gift of a red cloak of opossum skin. Solar and lunar myths 
usually account for the observed phenomena of eclipse, waning 
and waxing, sunset, spots on the moon, and so forth by various 
mythical adventures of the animated heavenly beings. In modern 
folk-lore the moon is a place to which bad people are sent, rather 
than a woman or a man. The mark of - the hare in the moon has 
struck the imagination of Germans, Mexicans, Hottentots, Sinhalese, 
and produced myths among all these races. 4 

Myths of Death. — Few savage races regard death as a natural 
event. All natural deaths are supernatural with them. Men are 
assumed to be naturally, immortal, hence a series of myths to 
account for the origin of death. Usually some custom or “ taboo ” 
is represented as having been broken, when death has followed. 
In New Zealand, Maui was not properly baptized. In Australia, 
a woman was told not to go near a certain tree where a bat lived; 
she infringed the prohibition, the bat fluttered out, and men died. 
The Ningphoos were dismissed from Paradise and became mortal, 
because one of them bathed in water which had been tabooed 
(Dalton, p. 13). In the Atharva Veda , Yama, like Maui in New 
Zealand, first “ spied out the path to the other world,” which all 
men after him have taken. In the Rig Veda (x. 14), Yama “ sought 
out a road for many.” In the Solomon Islands (Jour. Anth, Inst., 
Feb. 1881), “ Koevari was the author of death, by resuming her 
cast-off skin.” The same Story is told in the Banks Islands. In 
the Greek myth (Hesiod, Works and Days, 90), men lived without 
“ ill diseases that give death to men ” till the cover was lifted 
from the forbidden box of Pandora. As to the myths of Hades, 
the place of the dead; they are far too many to be mentioned in 
detail. In almost all the gates of hell are guarded by fierce beasts, 
and in Ojibway, Finnish, Greek, Papuan and Japanese myths no 
mortal visitor may escape from Hades who has once tasted the 
food of the dead. 

Myths of Fire-stealing.— Those current in .North America (where 
an animal is commonly the thief) will be found in Bancroft, vol. iv. 
The Australian version, singularly like one Greek legend, i£ given 
by Brough Smyth. Stories of the theft of Prometheus are recorded 
by Hesiod, Aeschylus* * and their commentators. Muir and Kuhn 
may be consulted for Vedic fire-stealing. \ 

Heroic and Romantic Myths. — In addition to myths which are 
clearly intended to explain facts of the universe,; most nations have 
their heroic and romantic myths. Familiar examples are the 
stories of Perseus, Odysseus, Sigurd, the Indian epic stories, the 
adventures of Ilmarinen and Wainamoinen in the Kalewala, and 
so forth. To discuss these myths as far as they can be considered 
apart from divine and explanatory tales would demand more space 
than we have at our disposal. It will become evident to any 

student of the romantic myths that they consist of different arrange- 
— — — ■ — . — — ■ — — 

3 See also Vishnu Pur ana, i. 131. 

4 See Cornhill Magazine, “ How the Stars got their Names ” 
(1882, p f 35), and “ Some Solar and Lunar Myths ” (1882, p. 440)% 
Max Muller, Selected Essays , i. 609-611. 
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merits of a rather limited set of incidents. These incidents have 
been roughly classified by Von Hahn. 1 We may modify his arrange- 
ment as follows. 

There. is (i) the story of a bride or bridegroom who transgresses 
a commandment of a mystic nature, and disappears as a result of 
the sin. The bride sins, as in Eros and Psyche, Frej a and Oddur, 
Pururavas and Urvasi. 2 The sin of Urvasi and Psyche was seeing 
their husbands— naked in the latter case. The sin was against 
“ the manner of women.’' Now the rule of etiquette which forbids 
seeing or naming the husband (especially the latter) is of the widest 
distribution. The offence in the Welsh form of the story is naming 
the partner— a thing forbidden among early Greeks and modern 
Zulus. Presumably . the tale (with its example of the sanction) sur- 
vives the rule in many cases. (2) “ Penelope formula." The man 
leaves the wife and returns after many years. A good example 
occurs in Chinese legend. (3) Formula of the attempt to avoid 
fate or the prophecy of ; an oracle. This incident takes numerous 
shapes, as in the story of the fatal birth of Perseus, Paris, the 
Egyptian prince shut up in a tower, the birth of Oedipus. (4) 
Slaughter of a monster. This is best known, in the case of Andro- 
meda and Perseus. (5) Flight, by aid of an animal usually, from 
cannibalism, human sacrifice, or incest. The Greek example is 
Phrixus, Helle, and the ram of the golden fleece. (6) Flight of a 
lady and her lover from a giant father or wizard father. Jason 
and Medea furnish the Greek example. (7) The youngest brother 
the successful adventurer, and the head of the family. We have 
seen the example of Greek mythic illustrations of “ Jungsten- 
recht," or supremacy of the youngest, in the Hesiodic myth of 
Zeus, the youngest child of Cronus.' (8) Bride given to whoever 
will accomplish difficult adventures or vanquish girl in race. The 
custom of giving a bride without demanding bride-price, in reward 
for a great exploit,, is several times alluded to in the Iliad . In 
Greek heroic myth Jason thus wins Medea, and (in the race) Milanion 
wins Atalanta. In the Kalewala much of the Jason cycle, including 
this part, recurs. The rider through the fire wins Brunhild but 
this may belong to another cycle of ideas. (9) The grateful beasts, 
who, having been aided by the hero, aid him in his adventures. 
Melampus and the snakes is a Greek example. This story is but 
one specimen of the personal human character of animals in myths, 
already referred to the intellectual condition of savages. (10) 
Story of the strong man and his adventures, and stories of the 
comrades Keen-eye, Quick-ear, and the rest. Jason has comrades 
like these, as had Ilmarinen and Heracles, the Greek “ strong man." 
(11) Adventure with an ogre, who is blinded and deceived by a 
pun of the hero’s. Odysseus and Polyphemus is the Greek ex- 
ample. (12) Descent into Hades of the hero. Heracles, Odysseus, 
Wainamoinen in the Kalewala , are the best-known examples in 
epic literature. These are twelve specimens of the incidents, to 
which we may add (13) “ the false bride," as in the poem of Berte 
aux grans P Us, and (14) the legend of the bride said to produce 
beast-children. The belief in the latter phenomenon is very common 
in Africa; and in the Arabian Nights, ^nd we have seen it in America. 

Of these formulae (chosen because illustrated by Greek heroic 
legends)— -(1) is a sanction of barbarous nuptial etiquette; (2) is an 
obvious ordinary incident; (3) is moral, and both (3) and (1) may 
pair off with all ’the myths of the origin Of death from the infringe- 
ment of a taboo or sacred command; (4) would naturally occur 
whenever, as on the West Coast of Africa, human victims have 
been offered to sharks or other beasts; (5) the story of flight from 
a horrible crime, occurs in some stellar myths, and is an easy and 
natural invention; (6) flight from wizard father or husband, is 
found in Bushman and Namaqua myth, where the husband is an 
elephant; (7) success of youngest brother, may have been an ex- 
planation and sanction of “ Jungsten-recht ” — Maui in New Zealand 
is an example, and Herodotus found the story among the Scythians; 
(8) the bride given to successful adventurer, is consonant with 
heroic manners as late as Homer; (9) is no less consonant with the 
belief that beasts have human sentiments and supernatural powers; 
(10) the " strong man," is found among Eskimo and Zulus, and was 
an obvious, invention when strength was the most admired of 
qualities; (11) the baffled ogre; is found among Basques and Irish, 
and turns on a form of punning which inspires an “ ananzi " story 
in West Africa; (12) descent into Hades, is the natural result of 
the savage conception of Hades, and the tale is told of actual living 
people in the Solomon Islands and in New Caledonia ; Eskimo 
Angekoks can and do descend into Hades — it is the prerogative of 
the necromantic magician; (13) “ the false bride," found among 
the Zulus, does not permit of such easy explanation — naturally, 
in Zululand, the false bride is an animal ; (14) the bride accused of 
bearing beast-children, has already been disposed of; the belief is 
inevitable where no distinction worth mentioning is taken between 
men and animals. English folk-lore has its woman who bore 
rabbits. 

The formulae here summarized, with others, are familiar in the 
marchen of Samoyeds, Zulus, Bushmen, Hottentots and Red 
Indians. Fbr an argument intended to show that Greek heroic 

1 Griechische und albanesische Marchen, i. 45. 

2 Tenth Book of Rig. Veda and ** Brahmana " of Yajur-Veda; 

Mfiller. Selected Essays, i. 410. • 


myths may be adorned and classified marchen, in ‘ themselves 
survivals of savage fancy * see: Fortnightly, Review, May 1872, Myths 
and Fairy Tales." The old explanation was that marchen are 
degenerate heroic myths. This does not explain the marchen of 
African, and perhaps, not of Siberian races. 

In this sketch of mythology that of Rome is not included, because 
its most picturesque parts are borrowed from or adapted into 
harmony with the mythology of Greece. Greece, India and Scandi- 
navia will supply a fair example of Aryan mythology (without 
entering on the difficult Slavonic and Celtic fields). (A. L.) 

. MYXOEDEMA (or athyrea ), the medical term for a constitu- 
tional disease (see Metabolic Diseases) due to the degeneration 
of the thyroid gland, and occurring in adults; it may be con- 
trasted with cretinism, which is a condition appearing in early 
childhood. There are two forms, myxoedema proper and opera- 
tive myxoedema {cachexia strumipriva) . (1) Myxoedema has 

been termed “ Gull’s Disease" from Sir William Gull’s observa- 
tions in 1873. Women are more often the victims than men, in 
a ratio of 6 to 1. It frequently affects,, members of the same 
family and may be transmitted through the mother, and it has 
been observed sometimes to follow exophthalmic goitre. The 
symptoms are a marked increase in bulk and weight of the body, 
puffy appearance of skin which does not pit on pressure, the line 
of the features becoming obliterated and getting coarse and 
broad, the lips thick and nostrils enlarged, with loss of hair, 
subnormal temperature and marked mental changes. There is 
striking slowness of thought and action, the memory becomes 
defective, and the patient becomes irritable and suspicious. 
In some instances the condition progresses to that of dementia; 
The thyroid gland itself is diminished in size, and may become 
completely atrophied and converted into a fibrous mass. The 
untreated disease is progressive, but the course is slow and the 
symptoms may extend over 12 to 15 years, death from asthenia 
or tuberculosis being the most frequent ending. (2) Symptoms 
similar to the above may follow complete removal of the thyroid 
gland. Kocher of Bern found that, in the total removal of the 
gland by operation, out of 408 cases operative myxoedema 
occurred in 69, but it is thought that if a small portion of the 
gland is left, or if accessory glands are present, these symptoms 
will not develop. The treatment of myxoedema is similar to 
that of cretinism. 

MYZOSTOMIDA, a remarkable group of small parasitic 
worms which live on crinoid echinoderms ; they were first dis- 
covered by Leuckart in 1827. Some species, such as Myzostoma 
cirriferum , move about on the host; others, such as M. glabrum , 
remain stationary with the pharynx inserted in the mouth of the 
crinoid. M. def or mator gives rise to a “ gall ’’ on the arm of the 
host, one joint of the pinnule growing round the worm so as to 
enclose it in a cyst (see fig. E); whilst M. pulvinar lives actually 
in the alimentary canal of a species of Antedon. 

A typical myzostomid (see A, B, C) is of a flattened rounded 
shape, with a thin edge drawn out into delicate radiating cirri. 
The skin is ciliated. The dorsal surface is smooth ; ventrally there 
are five pairs of parapodia, armed with supporting and hooked 
setae, by means of which the worm adheres to its host. Beyond 
the parapodia are four pairs of organs, often called suckers, but 
probably of sensory nature, and comparable to the lateral sense 
organs of Capitellids (Wheeler). The mouth and cloacal aperture 
are generally at opposite ends of the ventral surface. The former 
leads to a protrusible pharynx (B), from which the oesophagus 
opens into a wide intestinal chamber with branching lateral diver- 
ticula. There appears to be no vascular system. The nervous 
system consists of a circumoesophageal nerve, with scarcely differ- 
entiated brain, joining below a large ganglionic mass no doubt 
representing many fused ganglia (B). The dorsoventral and the 
parapodial muscles are much developed, whilst the coelom is re- 
duced mostly to branched spaces in which the genital products 
ripen. Full-grown myzostomids are hermaphrodite. Tim male 
organ (C) consists of a branched sac opening . to the exterior on 
each side. The paired ovaries discharge their products into a 
median coelemic chamber with lateral branches (C), often called 
the uterus, from which the ripe' ova are discharged by a median 
dorsal pore into the terminal region of the rectum (cloaca). Into 
this same cloacal chamber open ventrally a pair of ciliated tubes 
communicating by funnels with the coelom (Nansen and Wheeler); 
these are possibly nephridia, and excretory in function. 

The Myzostomida are protan dric hermaphrodites, being 
functional males when small, hermaphrodite later, and finally 



functional females (Wheeler). Small “'males/ 1 are in some 
species constantly associated with large hermaphrodites, but 
according to Beard there are in some cases true dwarf males, 
comparable to the complementary males described by Darwin 
in the Cirripedia. The embryology of Myzostoma has been 



A, Ventral view of Myzostoma. D, Larva of Myzostoma glabrum. 

B, Diagram of M yzo stoma, show- (After Beard.) 

ing the nervous and alimen- E, Portion of the arm of Penta- 
tary systems. crinus , showing a cyst 

C, Diagram of Myzostoma , show- containing Myzostoma. 

ing the genital organs ( from 
v. Graff and Wheeler). 

a, Cloacal aperture. n , Ciliated tube (nephridium?). 

ar, Arm. o, Opening. 

c, Cirrus. ov, Ovary. 

cl, “ Cloaca.” p, Parapodium. 

coe, Coelom. ph, Pharynx. 

ct, Swollen pinnule forming a s, Sense organ. 

cyst. sp, Sperm-sac. 

i, Intestine and its caeca. vn, Ventral ganglionic mass. 

Is, Larval setae. Male opening. 

m, Mouth. ? , Female opening. 

studied by Metchnikoff and Beard. Cleavage leads to the 
formation of an epibolic gastrula and ciliated embryo which 
hatches as a free-swimming larva remarkably like that of a 
Polychaete worm (D) . The larva is provided with postoral 
and perianal ciliated bands, and on either side with a bunch of 


long provisional setae. The mesoderm becomes segmented, 
and the parapodia subsequently develop from before backwards; 
but almost all internal traces of segmentation are lost in the 
adult. The structure and development of the Myzostomida 
seem to show that they are nearly related to Polychaeta (see 
Chaetopoda), though highly modified in relation to their 
parasitic mode of life. 

Authorities.-t-L. v. Graff, Das Genus Myzostoma (Leipzig, 
1877); and “ The Myzostomida,” Challenger Reports (1884), vol. x. ; 
E. Metchnikoff, Zeit. Wiss. Zool. (1866), vols. v., xvi. ; j. Beard, 
Mitth. Z. St Neapel (1884), vol. v.; W. M. Wheeler, ibid. (1896), 
vol. xii. (E. S. G.) 

MZABITES, or Beni-Mzab, a confederation of Berber tribes, 
now under the direct authority of France. Of all the Berber 
peoples the Mzabites have remained freest from foreign admix- 
ture. Their own country is a region of the Algerian Sahara* 
about 100 m. south of El-Aghuat. It consists of five oases close 
together, viz. Ghardaia, Beni-Isguen, El-Ateuf, Melika arid 
Bu Nura, and two isolated oases farther north, Berrian and 
Guerrara. The total population numbered at the 1906 census 
45,996, of whom about 100 were Europeans and a very small 
proportion Arabs and Jews. The Mzabites are of small and 
slender figure, with very short necks and under-developed legs. 
Their faces are flat, with short nose, thick lips and very deep-fcet 
eyes, and their complexion pale. Their dress is a shirt of thick 
wool, usually many-coloured. They are agriculturists, and are 
also famed as traders. The butchers, fruiterers, bath-house 
keepers, road-sweepers and carriers of the African littoral from 
Tangier to Tripoli are nearly all Mzabites. Their industries, too, 
are highly organized. The Mzabite burnouses and carpets are 
found throughout North Africa. Their commercial honesty is 
proverbial. Nearly all read and write Arabic, though in talking 
among themselves they use the Zenata dialect of the Berber 
language, for which, in common with other Berber peoples, 
they have no written form surviving. They are Mahomme- 
dans, of the Ibadite sect, and are regarded as heretics by the 
Sunnites. 

According to tradition the Ibadites, after their overthrow at 
Tiaret by the Fatimites, took refuge during the 10th century 
in the country to the south-west of Wargja, where they founded 
an independent state. In 1012, owing to further persecutions, 
they fled to their present quarters, where they long remained 
invulnerable. After the capture of El-Aghuat by the French, 
the Mzabites concluded with the Algerian government, in 1853, 
a convention by which they engaged to pay an annual con- 
tribution of £1800 in return for their independence. In Novem- 
ber 1882 the Mzab country was definitely annexed to Algeria. 
Ghardaia (pop. 7868) is the capital of the confederation, and 
next in importance is Beni-Isguen (4916), the chief commercial 
centre., Since the establishment of French control, Beni-Isguen 
has become the dep6t for the sale of European goods. Frefich 
engineers have rendered the oases much more fertile than they 
used to be by a system of irrigation works. (See also Algeria.) 

See A. Coyne, Le Mzab (Algiers, 1879); Finn, Occupation du 
Mzab (Algiers, 1885); Amat, Le M'Zab et les MZabites (Paris, 
1888). Also Algeria and Berbers. 
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M A letter which regularly follows M in the alphabet, and, 
like it in its early forms has the first limb longer than 
the others; thus, written from right to left, V\. The 
Semitic languages gradually diminish the size of the 
other two limbs, while; the Greek and Latin alphabets tend to 
make all three of equal length. The earliest name of the symbol 
was Nun., whence comes the Greek ny (yd). The sound of n 
varies according to the point at which the contact of the tongue 
with the roof of the mouth is made; it may be dental, alveolar, 
palatal or guttural. In Sanskrit these four sounds are dis- 
tinguished by different symbols; the last two occur in com- 
bination with stops or affricates of the same series. The French 
or Gernaan n when standing by itself is dental, the English 
alveolar> i.e. pronounced like the English t and d against the 
sockets of the teeth instead of the teeth themselves. The guttural 
nasal is written in English ng as in ring] for the palatal n as 
in lynch, there is no separate symbol. The sound of n stands in the 
same relation to d as m stands to b;. both are ordinarily voiced 
and the mouth position for both is the same, but in pronouncing 
n the nasal passage is left open, so that; the sound of n can be 
continued while that of d cannot. This is best observed by 
pronouncing syllables where the consonant comes last, as in and 
id. When the nasal passage is closed, as when one has a bad cold, 
m and n cannot be pronounced; attempts to pronounce moon 
result only in hood. Two important points arise, in connexion 
with: nasals: (i) sonant nasals, (2) nasalization of vowels. The 
discovery of sonant nasals by Dr Karl Brugraan in 1876 (Curtius, 
Studien, 9, pp. 285-338) explained many . facts of language which 
had been hitherto obscure and elucidated, many difficulties in 
the Indo-European vowel system. It had been observed, for ex- 
ample, that the same original negative prefix was represented in 
Sanskrit by a, Greek by a, in Latin by in. and in Germanip by un, 
and these differences had not been accounted for .satisfactorily. 
Dr Brugman argued that in these and similar cases the syllable 
was made by the consonant alone, and the nasal so used was 
termed a sonant nasal and written % , In most cases Sanskrit 
and Greek lost the nasal sound altogether and replaced it by a 
vowel a, a, while in Latin and Germanic a vowel was developed 
independently before the. nasal. In ; the accusative singular of 
consonant stems Sans, padam, Gr. icbba, Lat. pedem , Sanskrit 
and Greek did not, as generally, agree, but it was shown that 
in such cases there were originally two forms according to the 
nature of the sound beginning the next word in the -sen tence. 
Thus an original Indo-European *pedm, would not be treated 
precisely in the same way if the next word began with a vowel 
as it would when a consonant followed. Sanskrit had adopted 
the form used before vowels, Greek the form before; con sonants 
and each had dropped the alternative form. The second point— 
the nasalizing of vowels— is difficult for an Englishman to under- 
stand or to produce, as the sounds do not exist in his language. 
Thus in learning to pronounce French he tends to replace the 
nasalized vowels by the nearest sounds in English, making 
the Fr. on a nasalized vowel (0), into Eng. ong , a vowel 
followed by a guttural consonant. The nasalized vowels are 
produced by drawing forward the uvula, the “ tab"” at the end 
of the soft palate, so that the breath escapes through the nose as 
well as the mouth. In the French nasalized vowels, however, 
many phoneticians hold that, besides the leaving of the nasal 
passage open, there is a change in the position of the tongue in 
passing from a to a. The nasalized vowels are generally written 
with a hook below, upon the analogy of the transliteration of 
such sounds in the Slavonic languages, but as the same symbol is 
often used to distinguish an “ open ” vowel from a “ close ” one, 
the use is not without ambiguity. On the other hand, it is not 
admissible to write a for the nasalized vowel in languages which 
have accent signs, e.g. Lithuanian. It is possible to nasalize 
some consonants as well as vowels; nasalized spirants play an 


important part in the so-called “ Yankee ” pronunciation of 
Americans. * (P. Gi.) 

NAAS (pron. Nate, as in place), , a, market town of Co. 
Kildare, Ireland,;, 20 m. S.W. from Dublin on branches of the 
Great Southern and Western railway and of the Grand Canal. 
Pop. (1901) 3836. It is situated among the foothills of the 
Wicklow Mountains, close to the river Liffey. The town is of 
great antiquity, and was a residence of the kings of Leinster, the 
place of whose assemblies is marked by a neighbouring rath or 
mound. Naas returned two members to the Irish parliament 
from 1559 until the union in 1800. Of a castle taken by Cromwell 
in 1650, and of several former abbeys, there are no remains. 
Punchestown racecourse, 2§ m. S.E., is the scene of well-known 
steeplechases. ■ 

NABATAEANS, a people of ancient Arabia, whose settlements 
in the time of Josephus (Ant. i. 12. 4; comp. Jerome, Quaest . 
in Gen. xxv.) gave the name of Nabatene to the border-land 
between Syria and Arabia from the Euphrates to the Red Sea. 
Josephus suggests, and Jerome, apparently following him, 
affirms, that the name is identical with that of the Ishmaelite 
tribe of Nebaioth (Gen. xxv. 13; Isa. lx. 7), which in later Old 
Testament times had a leading place among the northern Arabs, 
and is associated with Kedar (Isa, lx, 7) much as Pliny v. 11(12) 
associates Nabataei and Cedrei. The identification is rendered 
uncertain by the fact that the name Nabataean is properly 
spelled with t not t (on the? inscriptions, cf. also Arabic Nabat, 
Nablt , &c.). Thus the history of the Nabataeans cannot certainly 
be carried back beyond 312 b.c., at which date they were attacked 
without success by Antigonus I. Cyclops in their mountain 
fortress of Petra. They are described by Diodorus (xix. 94 seq.) 
as. being at this time a strong tribe of some 10,000 warriors, 
pre-eminent among the nomadic Arabs, eschewing agriculture, 
fixed houses and the use of wine, but adding to pastoral pursuits 
a profitable trade with the seaports in myrrh and spices from 
Arabia Felix, as well as a trade, with Egypt in bitumen from 
the Dead Sea. Their arid country was the best safeguard of their 
cherished liberty; for the bottle-shaped cisterns for rain-water 
which they excavated in the rocky or argillaceous soil , were, 
carefully concealed from invaders. Petra (q.v.) or Sela' was the 
ancient capital of Edom; the Nabataeans must have occupied 
the old Edomite country, and succeeded to its commerce', after 
the Edomites took advantage of the Babylonian captivity to 
press forward into southern Judaea. 1 This migration, the date 
of which cannot be determined, also made them masters of the 
shores of the Gulf of 'Akaba and the important harbour of 
Elath. Here, according to Agatharchides (Geog. Gr. Min., i. 
178), they were for a time very troublesome, as wreckers 
and pirates, to the reopened commerce between Egypt and 
the East, till they were chastised by the Greek sovereigns of 
Alexandria. 

The Nabataeans had already some tincture of foreign culture 
when they first appear in history. That culture was naturally 
Aramaic; they wrote a letter to Antigonus “ in Syriac letters,” 
and Aramaic continued to be the language of their coins and 
inscriptions when the tribe grew into a kingdom, and profited 
by the decay of the Seleucids to extend its borders northward 
over the more fertile country east of the Jordan. They occupied 
IJauran, and about 85 b.c. their king Aretas (IJaritha) 
became lord of Damascus and Coele-Syria. Allies of the first 
Hasmonaeans in their struggles against the Greeks (1 Macc. 
v. 25, ix. 35; 2 Macc. v. 8), they became the rivals of the Judaean 
dynasty in the period of its splendour, and a chief element in 
the disorders which invited Pompey’s intervention in Palestine. 
The Roman arms were not very successful, and King ArPtas 
retained his whole possessions, including Damascus, as a Roman 

1 See Edom, and (for the view that Mai. i. 1-5, refers to the 
expulsion of Edomites from their land) Malachi. 
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described m his Sahara Sudan t v 2 J T Dey ’ graphically 

2t a KrI ePKl eXp,or6r ^ the front rank ol A - l879 ' l889) ’ P^ed 
establishment of a protectorate owr m — dlsa) verers. On the 

was sent thither as consul-general J™f laFy France, Nachtigal 
emained there until 1884, when he wn ^ e j Germa ? em P ir e, and 
Bismarck to West Africa as sneda 1^1 deapatched by Prince 
to inquire into the condition of P Germa 10ner ’ Sensibly 
to annex territories to the 0^° ^ n commer ce, but really 
.mission Togoland and Cam™ ^ a As the result of his 
empire. On his return voy^Je Z added to the German 
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1 nAdasdy, TAMAS i /-i 

(. 4 PS-. 56 U), ^ puha*, 

NAdasdy and was educated at Graz Bo lo 6 ^ ? Frahcis L 
521 he accompanied Cardinal r* * . ’ , ologna and Rome Tn 
to Hungary to'preach ^ crusade^ 6 ^ ^ wbom the pope had sent 
his interpreter. In 152? he hfra gamst the Turks) to Biida as 
state and was sent b/^g am “ nber oi the council of 

or help in the imminent Turkish war H ^ ?! Spjrc s to ask 
Mohacs catastrophe took place and hls abse h ce the 

to Hungary in time to escort th* and Nadasdj- °„i v letnmed 
o Pressburg. He was^J W 
, the archduke Ferdinand and on htc the T Iuil garian crown to 

Suleiman the Magnificent NAdasdv^ Capture of B uda by 
Jn 1530 he successfully defendld Buda “ t0 J°. hn Zapolya 
n _ 1533 his jealousy of the dominant S ? 1 !! st the imperialists. 
Gntti caused him to desert U„ ( i mfluence of Ludovic 
afterwards remained faithful He w° r Ferdinan d, to whom he 

? t«e» by the ™ with «,„ rao S 

Ferdinand’s secret but most ,Vfl, !™', n x 537 onwards became 

“ “?» »f Cto«,vSSS, U S‘ v£,?rr? 0r ^ S » b 4 e™ 

province against the Turks He defended that border 

education, and the school which to P r °mote 

p?., aso ,ft up a printing-press received ^ ^' Szi get, where 
Th hp Melanchthon. In 1540 VSasdv w ^ euIo « y ^m 

and fi la u m - 1547 he presid S over t £ dTw ? P ? mted « ra nd- 
r^ d finalIy ! ln !SS 9 , Was elected palatine h^if °f- Na gyszombat, 
h. «ded the 

th »\w lather being an architect Her m fi? 2 ^ h of January 
the child s birth, and Const * f* er mot ^ er died just after 

by gr^dfaute,.’ I„ SMTffitriW “ th 'b? n ’e“ 

aL l aSOn , C °! le8e ’ B ™gham I n 1881 ? P ^ Sical science 
and Sonnets of Springtime. ■ in 1887 A uld sl,c /’ ubll 'ahcd 

Pcrnx. Her poems made such an imi^' ? *”* Ai>ostle ’ Mother 

” loA w n f. uded her, in an arricle SSsTy “ W E ' Gla dstohe 
Lnghsh poetesses of the dav^ am °ug the fore- 

death Miss Naden found herself rieh Af [ er , her grandfather’s 
Fast and then (1888) settled in London^S^d-^^ 611 ^ in the 

of December x88o. After tsJIi T , She died on the 2 ^rd 
to philosophy, with her friend Dr ^ adpaid increasing attention 
had formulated a system of theirown tv n T nS ’ and the two 
Idealism.’’ Her main ideas on thT’ V Kh they caUed “ Hylo- 
posthumous volume of her essays Sf cFare contained in a 
i8 9 °)> edited by Dr Lewins. - induction and Deduction, 

Presidency °diSr of Bejgff^ Th India ’ in th e 

S ar ? at Frishnagar. J ea administra tive head- 

11 - is a district of great river? 3 S?' v POp- (lp01 ) 
of the (Lingerie delta, its alluvial „ ? ' Standing at the head 

periodical inundation, has been ra ^y C f’ though still liable to 
silt sufficiently high to he no aised by ancient deposits of 

«o«h -=« ten, I*? '“ 4 «»»« ”, ,g 

or Padma, of which all ? iain strtam of the Gab 

are offshoots. The BhagimthP onlhe” 8 r / Vers , of the district 
Jalangi and the Matahho ^ eastern border find the* 

y>hedis,ric,,t“*^" 0 f)C" d f”* >too«gb e 5 ,"lt 

the Nadia rivers.” But the whnJ^ 00 ? caJ!ed distinctively 
is interlaced with a .network of «r ® ° f the Cpu ntry 
ne anotliAr , minor streams, „ 



at • ' unc 


. ; Livers/' B U f ^ 7 vtlucu uisunctiveh 

* interlaced with a network ^of iSor «r CC ° f the countrj 

with one another by side channel/ All t V^ 8 ’ commu nieating 
m the rainy season for boats of th* , A11 ^o ^vers are navigable 
tie r«t ol , he ye , r they drt„5l b “* *ring 

dangerous sandbanks and bars ™. to ^i'ow streams, with 
rivers afforded the regular ^ ^er times the Nadia 

of th?fr?d J of district^sri^con?*^ the^seaboard .^nffiinu^ 
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with the , main stream of the Ganges and the Sundarbans route, | 
now carry by far the larger portion of the traffic. Rice is the 
Staple crop; but the district is not as a whole fertile, the soil j 
being sandy and the methods of cultivation backward. It is 
traversed by the main line and also by. several branches of the 
Eastern Bengal railway. The battlefield of Plassey was situated 
in this district, but the floods of the BhagirathI have washed 
away some part of it. 

Nadia or Nabadwip, an ancient capital of Bengal, was formerly 
situated on the east bank of the BhagirathI, which has since 
changed its course. Pop. (1961) 10,880. It is celebrated for 
the sanctity and learning of its pundits, and as the birthplace 
of Chaitanya, the Yaishnav reformer of the 1 6th century. Its 
Sanskrit schools, called toils, are well known and of ancient 
foundation. . 

NADlM [Abulfaraj Mahommed ibn Ishaq ibn abl Ya'qub 
un-Nadlm] (d. 995), of Bagdad, the author of one of the most 
interesting works in Arabic literature, the Fihrist ul-Ulum 
(“ list of the books of all nations that were to be found in Arabic ”) 
with notices of the authors and other particulars, carried down 
to , the year 988. A note in the Leiden MS. places the death of 
the author eight years later. Of his life we know nothing, His 
work gives us a complete picture of the most active intellectual 
period of the Arabian empire. He traces the rise and growth of | 
philology and belles-lettres, of theology, orthodox and heretical, 
of law and history, of mathematics and astronomy, of medicine 
and alchemy; he does not despise the histories of knights errant, 1 
the fables of Kalila and Dimna, the facetiae of the “ boon com- 
panions/ ’ the works of magic and divination. But to us no 
part of his work is more interesting than his account of the 
beliefs of sects and peoples beyond Islam. Here, fortunately, 
still more than in other parts of his work, he goes beyond the 
functions of the mere cataloguer; he tells what he learned of 
China from a Christian missionary of Nejran, of India from a de- 
scription of its religion compiled for the Barmecide Yahya; his full 
accounts of the Sabians of Harran and of the doctrines of Mani 
are of the first importance for the historian of Asiatic religions. 

Imperfect manuscripts of the- Fihrist exist in Paris, Leiden and 
Vienna. The text was prepared for publication by G. Fliigel, and, 
edited, after his death by J. Rodiger and A. Muller (2 vols., Leipzig, 
1871-1872). Flugel had already given. a full analysis of the work 
in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, vol. xiii. (1859), pp. 
559-650; cf. E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia {London, 
1902), pp. 383-387. T. Houtsma supplied a lacuna in Flugel’s 
edition m the Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. iv. pp. 217 sqq. ! 

NADIR (Arabic nadir , “ opposite to,” used elliptically for 
nadlr-es-semt, “ opposite to the zenith ”) , a term used in astronomy 
for the point in the heavens exactly opposite to the zenith, the 
zenith and nadir being the two poles of the horizon. It is thus 
used figuratively of the lowest depth of a person’s spirits or the 
lowest point in a career. 

NAEGELI, KARL WILHELM VON (1817-1891), Swiss 
botanist, was born on the 27th of March 1817 near Zurich. He 
studied botany under A.P. de Candolle at Geneva, and graduated 
with a botanical thesis at Zurich in 1840. His attention having 
been directed by M. J. Schleiden, then professor of botany at 
Jena, to the microscopical study of plants, he engaged more 
particularly in that branch of research. Soon after graduation 
he became Privatdozent and subsequently professor extra- 
ordinary, in the university of Zurich; in 1852 he was called 
to fill the chair of botany in the university of Freiburg-in- 
Breisgau; and in 1857 he was promoted to Munich, where he 
remained as professor until his death on the nth of May 1891. 
Among his more important contributions to science were a series 
of papers in the Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche Botanik (1844- 
1846); Die neuern Algensysieme (1847); Gattungen einzelliger 
A l gen (1849); Pflanzenphysiologische Untersuchungen (.1855- 
1858), : with C. E. Cramer; Beitrdge zur wissenschaftlichen 
Botanik (1858-1868); a number of papers contributed to the 
Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, forming three volumes of 
Botanische MMteilungen ( 1 861-1881 ) ; and, finally, his volume, 
Mechanisch-physiologische Theorie der A hstammungslehre , pub- 
lished in 1884. 


The more striking of his many and varied discoveries are embodied 
in the Zeitsch.furwiss. Bot. In this we begin with Naegeli’s extension 
1 of Robert Brown’s discovery of the nucleus to the principal families 
| of Cryptogams, and the assertion of its universal occurrence in plants, 
together with the recognition of its vesicular structure. There is 
further his investigation of the “ mucous layer ” (Schleimschicht) 
lining the wall of all normal cells, where he shows that it consists of 
granular “ mucus/’ which, at an earlier stage, filled the cell-cavity, 
and which differs chemically froin the cell- wall in that it is nitro- 
genous. This layer he proved to be never absent from living cells — 
to be, in fact, itself the living part of the cell, a discovery which was 
simultaneously (1846) made by Hugo von Mohi (1805-1872), who 
gave to the living matter of the plant-body the name “ protoplasm.” 1 
In connexion with these discoveries, Naegeli controverted Schleiden’s. 
view of the universality of free-cell-formatlon as the mode of cell r 
multiplication, and showed that in the vegetative organs, at least, 
new cells are fornied by division. In the Zeitschrift, too, is Naegeli’s 
most important algological work— such as the paper on Caulerpa, 
which brought to light the remarkable unseptate structure of the 
Siphoneae, and his research on Delesseria, which ^ resulted in the 
s discovery ' of growth by a single apical cell. This discovery led 
, Naegeli on to the study of the growing-point in other plants. He 
consequently gave the first accurate account of the apical cell, and 
of the mode of growth of the stem in various Mosses and Liverworts. 

: Subsequently he observed that in Lycopodium and in Angiosperms 
the growing-point has no apical cell, but consists of a small-celled 
meristem, in which the first differentiation of the permanent tissues 
can be traced. One of the most remarkable discoveries recorded in 
the Zeitschrift is, that of the antheridia and spermatozoids of Ferns 
and. of. Pilularia. The Beitrdge zur wiss. Botanik consists almost, 
entirely of researches into the anatomy of vascular plants, while 
the main feature of the Pflanzenphysiologische Untersuchungen is 
the exhaustive work on the structure, development and various 
forms of starch-grains. The , Botanische Mitteilungen include a 
number of papers in all departments of botany, many of them being 
continuations and extensions of his earlier work. In his Theorie der 
Abstamiiiungslehre Naegeli introduced the idea of a definite material 
basis for heredity; the substance he termed “ idioplasm.” His, 
theory of evolution is that the idioplasm of any one generation is,, 
not identical with that of either its progenitors or its progeny; 
it is always; increasing in complexity, with the result that each succes- 
sive generation marks an advance upon, its predecessor. Hence; 
variation takes place determinately, and in the higher direction only ; 
while variability is the result of internal causes, and natural selection 
plays but; a small part in evolution. Whereas, on the Darwinian 
theory, all organization is adaptive, according to Naegeli the develop- 
ment of higher organization is the outcome of the spontaneous 
evolution of the idioplasm. 

More detailed accounts of Naegeli’s life and work are to be found 
in Nature, 1 6th October 1891, and in Proc . Roy. Soc ., vol. li. 

. , (S. H. %*). 

NAESTVED, a town of Denmark, in the amt (county) of 
Praesto, near the S.W. coast of Zealand, 59 m. by rail S.W. of 
Copenhagen. Pop. (1901) 7162. From 1140 to the Reformation 
it was one of the most important towns of the kingdom, though 
dependent upon the monastery of St Peter (founded here in 
1135). North of the town (ij m.) lies Herlufsholm, where 
Admiral Herluf Trolle founded a Latin school in 1567, still 
extant. - 

NAEVIUS, GNAEUS (c. 264-? 194 b.c.), Latin epic poet and 
dramatist. There is great uncertainty in regard to his life’. 
From the expression of Gellius (i. 24.. 1) characterizing his 
epitaph as written in a vein of “ Campanian arrogance ” it has 
been inferred that he was born in one of the Latin communities 
settled in Campania. But the phrase “ Campanian arrogance ” 
seems to have been used proverbially for “ gasconade ”; and, 
as there was a plebeian gens Naevia in Rome, it is quite as: 
probable that he was by birth a Roman citizen. He served either 
in the Roman army or among the socii in the first Punic War, 
and thus must have reached manhood before 241. His career 
as a dramatic author began with the exhibition of a drama in 
or about the year 235, and continued for thirty years. Towards 
the close he incurred the hostility of some of the nobility/espe- 
cially, it is said, of the Metelli, by the attacks which he made 
upon them on the stage, and at their instance he was imprisoned 
(Plautus, Mil . Glor . 21 1). After writing two plays during, his 
imprisonment, in which he is said to have apologized for his 
former rudeness (Gellius iii. 3. 15), he was liberated through the 
interference of the tribunes of the commons; but he had shortly 
afterwards to retire from Rome ! (in or about 204) to Utica. 

! It may have been during his exile, when withdrawn from his 
active career as a dramatist* that he composed or completed his 
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poem on the first Punic war. Probably his latest composition 
was the epitaph already referred to, written like the epic in 
Saturnian verse: — 

“ Immortales mortales si foret fas flere, 

Flerent divae Camenae Naevium poetam; 

Itaque postquam est Orci traditus thesauro 
Obliti sunt Romai loquier lingua Latina." 1 

If these lines were dictated by a jealousy of the growing ascend- 
ancy of Ennius, the life of Naevius must have been prolonged 
considerably beyond 204, the year in which Ennius began his 
career as an author in Rome. As distinguished from Livius 
Andronicus, Naevius was a native Italian, not a Greek; he was 
also an original writer, not a mere adapter or translator. If it 
was due to Livius that the forms of Latin literature were, from 
the first, moulded on those of Greek literature, it was due to 
Naevius that much of its spirit and substance was of native 
growth. . , 

Like Livius, Naevius professed to adapt Greek . tragedies and 
comedies to the Roman stage. Among the titles of his tragedies are 
Aegisthus, Lycurgus , . Andromache or Hector Proficiscens, Equus 
T rojanus , the last named being performed at theopening of Pompey ’s 
theatre (55). The national cast of his genius and temper was shown 
by his deviating from his Greek originals, and producing at least 
two specimens of the fabula praetexta (national drama) one founded 
on the childhood of Romulus and Remus ( Lupus or Alimonium 
Romuli et Remi), the other called Clastidium , which celebrated the 
victory of M. Claudius Marcellus over the Celts (222). But it was 
as a writer of comedy that he was most famous, most productive 
and most original. While he is never ^ranked as a writer of tragedy 
with Ennius, Pacuvius or Accius, he is placed in the canon of the 
grammarian Volcacius Sedigitus third (immediately after Caecilius 
and Plautus) in the rank of Roman comic authors. He is there 
characterized as ardent and impetuous in character and style. He 
is also appealed to, with Plautus and Ennius, as a master of his 
art in one of the prologues of Terence. His comedy, like that of 
Plautus, seems to have been rather a free^ adaptation of his originals 
than a rude copy of them, as those of Livius probably were, or an 
artistic copy like those of Terence. The titles of most of them, like 
those of Plautus, and unlike those of Caecilius and Terence, are 
Latin, not Greek. He drew from the writers of the old political 
comedy of Athens, as well as from the new comedy of manners, and he 
attempted to make the stage at Rome, as it had been at Athens, an 
arena of political and personal warf are. A strong spirit of partisanship 
is recognized in more than one of the fragments; and this spirit 
is thoroughly popular and adverse to the senatorial ascendancy 
which became more and more confirmed with the progress of the 
second Punic war. Besides his attack on the Metelli and other 
members of the aristocracy, the great Scipip is the object of a 
censorious criticism on account of a youthful escapade attributed to 
him. Among the few lines still remaining from his lost comedies, we 
seem to recognize the idiomatic force and rapidity of movement 
characteristic of the style of Plautus. There is also found that 
love of alliteration which is a marked feature in all the older 
Latin poets down even to Lucretius. In one considerable comic 
fragment attributed to him — the description of a coquette — ^there 
is great truth and shrewdness cf observation. But we find no 
trace of the exuberant comic power and geniality of his great con- 
temporary. 

He was not only the oldest native dramatist, but the first. author 
of an epic poem ( Bellum Punicum) — which, by . combining .the 
representation of actual contemporary history with a mythical 
background, may be said to have created the Roman type of epic 
poetry. The poem was one continuous work, hut was divided into 
seven books by a grammarian of a later age. The earlier part of it 
treated of the mythical adventures of. Aeneas in Sicily, Carthage 
and Italy, and borrowed from the interview of Zeus and Thetis in the 
first book of the Iliad the idea of the interview of Jupiter and Venus ; 
which Virgil has made one of the cardinal passages in the Aeneid . 
The later part treated of the events of the first Punic war in the style 
of a metrical chronicle. An important influence in Roman literature 
and belief, which had its origin in Sicily, first appeared in this 
oem— the recognition of the mythical connexion of Aeneas, and 
is Trojans with the foundation of Rome. The few remaining 
fragments produce the impression of vivid and rapid narrative,, to 
which the flow of the native Saturnian verse, in contradistinction 
to the weighty and complex structure of the hexameter, was naturally 
adapted. 

The impression we get of the man is that, whether or not he 
actually enjoyed the full rights of Roman citizenship, he was a 

1 “ If it were permitted that immortals should weep for mortals, 
the divine Camenae would weep for Naevius the poet; for since he 
hath passed into the treasure-house of death men have forgotten 
at Rome how to speak in the Latin tongue." 


vigorous representative of the bold combative spirit of the' ancient 
Roman commons. He was one of those who made the Latin 
language into a great organ of literature. The phrases still 
quoted from him have nothing of an antiquated sound, while they 
have a genuinely idiomatic ring. As a dramatist he worked more 
in the spirit of Plautus than of Ennius, Pacuvius, Accius or 
Terence; but the great Umbrian humorist is separated from his 
older contemporary, not only by his breadth of comic power; but 
by his general attitude of moral and political indifference. The 
power of Naevius was the more genuine Italian gift— the power of 
satiric criticism — which was employed in making men ridiculous, 
not, like that of Plautus, in extracting amusement from the 
humours, follies and eccentricities of life. Although our means of 
forming a fair estimate of Naevius are scanty, all that we do 
know of him leads to the conclusion that he was far from being 
the least among the makers of Roman literature, and that 
with the loss of his writings there was lost a vein of national 
feeling and genius which rarely reappears. 

Fragments, (dramas) in L. Muller, Livi Andronici et 1 Cn . Naevi 
Fabularum Reliquiae (1885) , and {Bellum Punicum). in his edition 
of Ennius (1884); monographs by E. Klussmann (1843); M. J 
Berc.h.em (1861); D. de Moor (1877); Mommsen, History of Rome, 
bk, iii., ch. 14.. On Virgil's indebtedness to Naevius and Ennius, 
see V. Crivellari, Quae praecipue hausit Vergilius. ex Naevio et Ennio 
(1889). • • • 

NAEVUS, a term in surgery signifying that form of tumour 
which is almost entirely composed of enlarged blood-vessels. 
There are three principal varieties: (1) the capillary n ae vus, 
consisting of enlarged capillaries, frequently of a purplish colour, 
hence the term “ port-wine stain ”; (2) the venous naevus, in 
which the veins are enlarged, of a bluish colour; (3) the arterial 
naevus, in which there is distinct pulsation, it being composed 
of enlarged and tortuous arteries. The naevus can be lessened 
in size by pressure. It generally occurs in the skin or immediately 
under it; sometimes it lies in the mouth in connexion with the 
mucous membrane. It is often congenital, hence the term 
“ mother’s mark,” or it may appear in early childhood. It often 
grows rapidly, sometimes slowly, and sometimes growth is 
checked, and it may gradually diminish in size, losing its vascu- 
larity and becoming fibrous and non-vascular. This natural cure 
is followed by less deformity than a cure by artificial means. 
Various methods are used by surgeons when an operation is 
called for: (1) the tumour may be excised; (2) a ligature tightly 
tied may be applied to the base of the tumour; (3) inflammation 
may be set up in the growth by the injection of irritating agents, 
— in this way its vascularity may be checked and the formation 
of fibrous tissue encouraged; (4) the blood in the enlarged vessels 
may be coagulated by the injection of coagulating agents or by 
electrolysis. 

NAGA HILLS, a district of British India in the Hills division 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam. It forms part of the mountainous 
borderland lying between the Brahmaputra valley and Upper 
Burma. Area, 3070 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 102,402. Towards the 
N. lie the Patkoi hills, over which British jurisdiction has never 
been extended; but since ,1904 the southern 'tract, formerly 
known as the “ area of: political control,” has been incorporated 
in the district, thus extending its E. boundary from the Dikho 
to the Tizic river. The whole country forms a wild expanse of 
forest, mountain and stream. The valleys are covered with 
dense jungle, dotted with small lakes and marshes, Coal is 
known to exist in many localities, as well as iron ore and petro- 
leum. The administrative headquarters of the district are at 
Kohima (pop. 3093), which is garrisoned by two companies of 
native infantry and a battalion of military police. The Dimapur- 
Manipur cart-road crosses the hills, connecting Kohima with 
the Assam-Bengal railway. ■ • 

Naga means “ naked,” and is the term applied by the Assamese 
to the wild tribes of the hills, of which the chief clans are called 
Angami, Ao, Shota, Serna and Rengma. These tribes have 
shown extraordinary obstinacy in their resistance to the British 
arms. Between 1832 and 1849 ten armed expeditions were 
despatched to chastise them, and from 1866 to 1887 there were 
eight more, a record which exceeds that of the most turbulent 
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tribes on the North-West Frontier. Since 1892, howeyer, little 
trouble has been experienced. ^ 

See Naga Hills District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1905), 

NAGAR, formerly Bednur, a village and ruined city of Mysore, 
India; pop. (1901) 715. About 1640 the seat of government of 
the rajas of Keladi was transferred to this place. When taken 
by Hyder Ali in 1763, it is- said to have yielded a plunder of 
twelve millions. In 1783 it surrendered to a British detachment 
under General Matthews, but being shortly after invested by 
Tippoo Sultan, the garrison ? capitulated on condition of safe 
conduct to the coast. •: Tippoo violated the . stipulation, put 
General Matthews and the principal officers to death, and 
imprisoned the remainder of the force. 

:< NAGARJUNA, a Celebrated Buddhist philosopher and writer. 
He is constantly quoted in the literature of the later schools 
of Buddhism, and a very large number of works in Sanskrit is 
attributed to him, None of these has been critically edited or 
translated ; and there . is much uncertainty as to the exact date 
of his career, and as to his opinions. The most probable date 
seems to be the early part of the 3rd century a.d. He seems to 
have been born in the south of India, and to have lived under the 
patroriage of a king of southern Kosala, the modern Ghattisgarh. 
Chinese and Tibetan authorities differ as to the name of this 
monarch; but it apparently is meant to represent an Indian 
name Satavahana, which is a dynastic title, not a personal name. 
Of the works he probably wrote one was a treatise advocating 
the Madhyamaka views of which he is the reputed founder ; 
another a long and poetical prose work on the stages of the 
Bbdhisattva career ; and a third a voluminous commentary on 
the Mahdprajhd-pdrdmitd Sutra . Chinese, tradition ascribes 
to him special knowledge of herbs, of astrology, of alchemy 
and of medicine. Two medical treatises, one on prescriptions in 
general, the other on the treatment . of eye-disease, are said, by 
Chinese writers, to be by him. Several poems of a didactic 
character are also ascribed to him; The best known of these 
poems is The Friendly Epistle addressed to King Udayana; 
A translation into English of a Tibetan version of this piece has 
been published by Dr Wenzel. 

Authorities. — H. Wenzel, Journal of the Pali Text Society 
(1866), pp. 1-32 ; T. Watters, On Yuan Chwdng, ed. by Rhys Davids 
and S, W. Bushell (London, 1904-1905). Taranatlm’s Geschichte 
de# Buddhismus in Indien, trails; Anton Schiefner (Leipzig, 1869) ; 
W. Wassiljewl Der Buddhismus (Leipzig, i860). (T. W. R. D.) 

NAGASAKI, a town on the south-west of the island of Kiushiu, 
Japan, in 3 2 0 44' N.; 129° 51' E., with 163,324 (1905) inhabitants, 
and a foreign settlement containing a population of 400 (ex- 
cluding Chinese). The first port of entry for ships coming from 
the south or the west to Japan, it lies at the head of a beautiful 
inlet some 3 ■■in. long, which forms a splendid anchorage, and is 
largely’ used by ships coming to coal and by warships. Marine 
products, coal and cotton goods are the chief exports, and raw 
cotton,’ iron, as well as other metals and materials used for ship- 
building, constitute the principal imports. The value of imports 
approaches £2,006,000 annually. That of exports has fluctuated 
considerably. 'In' 1889 it was £1,005,367, but in 1894 it was only 
£444,839, and does not generally exceed £450,000. The most 
important industries of the town are represented by the engine 
works of Aka-no-ura, three large docks and a patent slip, the 
property of the Mitsu Bishi Company. Steamers of over 6000 
tons have been constructed at these docks, which, as well as the 
engine works, are situated on the western shore of the inlet. 
The brisk atmosphere of business that pervades them does not 
reach the town on the eastern side, Which lies under the shadow of 
forests of tombstones that cover the over-looking hills. Nagasaki 
is noted as a coaling station. The coal is obtained chiefly from 
Takashima, an islet 8 m. S.E. of the entrance to the harbour, 
and in lesser quantities from two other islets, Naka-no-shima 
and Ha-shima, which lie about 1 m. farther out.; These sources 
of supply, however, show signs of exhaustion.' There are several 
favourite health resorts in the neighbourhood of Nagasaki, 
hptably Unzen, with its sulphur springs. 

; / Nagasaki ! owed its earliest importance to foreign intercourse. 
Ofigihally called Fukae-no-ura (Fukae Bay), it was included in 
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the fief of Nagasaki Kotaro in the 12th century, and from him 
it took its name. # But it remained an insignificant village until 
the 1 6th century, when, becoming the headquarters of Japanese 
Christianity, and subsequently the sole emporium of foreign 
trade in the hands of the Dutch and the Chinese, it developed 
considerable prosperity. The opening of the port of Moji for 
export trade deprived Nagasaki of its monopoly as a coaling 
station, and the visits of war vessels were reduced when Russia 
acquired Port Arthur, Great Britain Wei-hai-wei and Germany 
Kiaochow. On the north side of the channel by which the 
harbour is entered there stands a cliff called Takaboko, which, 
under the name of Pappenberg, has long been rendered notorious 
by a tradition that thousands of Christians were precipitated 
from it in the 17 th century because they refused to trample on 
the Cross. It has been conclusively proved that the legend 
is untrue. 

NAGAUR or Nagore, a town in India, in Jodhpur state of 
Rajputan’a, with a station on the Jodhpur-Bikanir railway i 
Pop. (1901) 13,377. Nagaur is surrounded by a wall more than 
4 in. in circuit. It has given its name to a famous breed of cattle. 

NAGELSBACH, CARL FRIEDRICH (1806-1859), German 
classical scholar, was born at Wohrd near Nuremburg on the 28th 
of March 1806. After studying at Erlangen and Berlin, he 
accepted in 1827 an appointment at the Nuremberg gymnasium, 
and was professor of classics at Erlangen from 1842 till his death 
on the 21st of April 1859. Nagelsbach is chiefly known for his 
excellent Lateinische Stilistik (1846; 9th ed. by Ivan Muller, 
1905). Two other important works by him are Die Homer is eke 
Theologie (1840; 3rd ed. by G. Autenrieth, 1886) and Die 
N achhomerische Theologie (18 57). 

See J. L. Doederlein, Gedachtnissrede fur Herrn K. F. Nagelsbach 
(1859) ; article by G. Autenrieth in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie , 
xxiii. (1886). 

NAGINA, a town of British India, in Bijnor district of the 
United Provinces, on the Oudh & Rohilkhand railway, 48 m. 
N.W. of Moradabad. Pop. (1901) 21,412. There is considerable 
trade in sugar, besides manufactures of guns, glassware (especially 
bottles for the use of pilgrims carrying the sacred water of the 
Ganges from Hard war), ebony wares, hemp-sacking and cotton 
cloth. 

NAGODE, a native state of Central India, in the Baghelkhand 
agency. Area, 501 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 67,092, showing a de- 
crease of 20% in the decade, due to famine; estimated revenue, 
£1 1,000. The chief, whose title is raja, is a Rajput of the Parihar 
clan. The town of Nagode is 17 m. W. of the British station of 
Sutna. Pop. (1901) 3887. It was formerly a military canton- 
ment, and has an Anglo-vernacular school and dispensary. 
The former capital (until 1720) was Unchahra. 

NAGOYA, the capital of the province of Owari, Japan, on 
the great trunk railway of Japan, 235 m. from Tokyo and 94 m. 
from Kioto. Pop. (1903) 284,829. It is the fifth of the chief 
cities in Japan. It lies near the head of the shallow Isenumi 
Bay, about 30 m. from the port of Yokkaichi, with which it 
communicates by light-draught steamers and by rail. The* 
castle of Nagoya, erected in 1610, never suffered in war, but in 
modern times became a military depot ; the interior contains 
much splendid decoration. The central keep of the citadel is 
a remarkable structure, covering close upon half an acre, but 
rapidly diminishing in each of its five storeys till the top room' 
is only about 12 yds. square. Gabled roofs and hanging rafters 
break the almost pyramidal outline; and a pair of gold-plated 
dolphins 8 ft. high form a striking finial. Both were removed 
in 1872, and one of them was at the Vienna Exhibition in 1873 ; 
but they have been restored to their proper site. The religious 
buildings of Nagoya include a very fine Buddhist temple, Higashi 
Hong wan ji. Nagoya is well known as one of the great seats of the 
pottery trade; 13! m. distant are the potteries of Seto, where 
the first glazed pottery made in Japan was produced by Katb 
Shirozaemon, after a visit to China in 1229. From Kato’s time 
Seto continued, during several centuries, to be the chief centre 
of ceramic production in Japan, the manufacture of porcelain 
being added to that of pottery in the 19th century. All the 
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products of the flourishing industry now carried on there and at 
other places in the province are transported to Nagoya,: for sale 
there or for export. Cotton mills have been established, and an 
extensive business is carried on in the embroidery of handker- 
chiefs. Another of its celebrated manufactures is arimatsu - 
shtbori, or textile fabrics (silk or cotton), dyed so as to show spots 
in relief from which the colour radiates. It is further distin- 
guished as the birthplace of cloisonne enamelling in Japan, all 
work of that nature before 1 83 8— when a new departure was made 
by Kaji Tsunekichi — having been: for purposes of subordinate 
decoration. Quantities of cloisonne enamels are now produced 
in the town. 

NAGPUR, a city, district and division of British India, in the 
Central Provinces. The city is 1125 ft. above the sea; railway 
station, 520 m. E. of Bombay. Pop. (1901) 127,734. The town 
is well laid out, with several parks and artificial lakes, and has 
numerous Hindu temples. The prettily wooded suburb of Sita- 
baldi contains the chief government buildings, the houses of 
Europeans, the railway station and the cantonments, with fort 
and arsenal. In the centre stands Sitabaldi Hill, crowned with 
the fort. Beyond the station lies the broad sheet of water 
known as the Jama Talao, and farther east is the city, completely 
hidden in a mass of foliage. Handsome tanks and gardens, 
constructed by the Mahratta princes, lie outside the city. The 
palace, built of black basalt and profusely ornamented with 
wo'od carving, was burnt down in 1864, and only the great gate- 
way remains. The garrison consists of detachments of European 
and native infantry from Kampti. Nagpur is the headquarters 
of two corps of rifle volunteers. It is the junction of two im- 
portant railway systems — the Great Indian Peninsula to Bombay 
and the Bengal-Nagpur to Calcutta. The large weaving popu- 
lation maintain their reputation for producing fine fabrics. 
There are steam cotton mills and machinery for ginning and 
pressing cotton. The gaol contains an important printing 
establishment. Education is provided by two aided colleges-— 
the Hislop and the Morris, called after a missionary and a former 
chief commissioner; f<Sur high schools; a law school; an 
agricultural school, with a class for the scientific training of 
teachers; a normal school; a zenana mission for the, manage- 
ment of girls’ schools; an Anglican and two Catholic schools for. 
Europeans. There are several libraries and reading rooms, 
and an active Anjuman or Mahommedan society. 

The District of Nagpur has an area of 384 sq. m. Pop. 
(1901) 751,844. Jt lies immediately below the great tableland 
of the Satpura range. A second line of hills shuts in the district 
on the south-west, and a third runs from north to south, parting 
the country into two plains of unequal size. These hills are all 
offshoots of the Satpuras, and nowhere attain any great ele- 
vation. Their heights are- rocky and sterile, but the valleys and 
lowlands yield rich crops of corn and garden produce. The 
western plain slopes down to the river Wardha, is watered by the 
Jam and Madar, tributaries of the Wardha, and contains the 
most highly-tilled land in the district, abounding in fruit trees 
and the richest garden cultivation. The eastern plain (six times 
the, larger), stretching away to the confines of Bhandara and 
Chanda, consists of a rich undulating country, luxuriant with 
mango groves and dotted towards the east with countless small 
tanks. It is watered by the Kanhan, with its tributaries, which 
flows into the Wainganga beyond the district. The principal 
crops are millets* wheat, oil-seeds and cotton. There are steam 
factories for ginning and pressing cotton at the military canton- 
ment of Kampti, which was formerly the chief centre of trades. 
An important new industry is manganese mining. The district 
is traversed by the two lines of railway which meet at Nagpur 
city, and several branches are under construction. 

The Division of Nagpur comprises the five districts of Nagpur, 
Bhandara, Chanda, Wardha and Bala ghat. Area, 23,521 sq. m. 
Pop. (1901) 3,728,063, showing a decrease of 9% in the decade. 

See Nagpur District Gazetteer (Bombay, 1908). 

NAGYKANIZSA, a town of Hungary, in the county of Zala, 
137 m. S.W. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900) 23,255. It 
possesses distilleries and brick-making factories, and has trade 


in Cereals and cattle. Nagykanizsa once ranked as the second 
fortress of Hungary, and consequently played an important part 
during the wars with the Turks, who, having gained possession 
of it in 1600, held it until, in 1690, after a siege of two years, 
it was recovered by the Austrian and Hungarian forces. In 
1702 the fortifications were destroyed. 

NAGYKIKiNDA, a town of Hungary, in the county of Torontal, 
152 m. S.E. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900) 24,843, of which 
about 60% are Servians. Being one of the centres of production 
of the famous wheat of the Banat, its flour industry is important. 
Fruit-farming and cattle-rearing are extensively carried on in the 
neighbourhood. 

NAGYSZEBEN (Ger. Hermannstadt, Rumanian Sibiu), a town 
of Hungary, in Transylvania, the capital of the county of 
Szeben, 122 m. S.S.E. of Kolozsvar by rail. Pop. (1900) 26,077, 
of whom 16,141 were Saxons (Germans), 7106 Rumanians, 
and 5747 Magyars. It is beautifully situated at an altitude 
of 1411 fit. in the fertile valley of the Cibin (Hungarian, Szeben ), 
encircled on all sides by the Transylvanian Alps. It is the seat 
of a Greek Orthodox (Rumanian) archbishop, and of the super- 
intendent of the Protestants for the Transylvanian circle. Some 
parts of Nagyszeben have a medieval appearance, with houses 
built in the old German style. The most noteworthy of its public 
buildings is the handsome Protestant Church, begun in the- 14th 
century and finished in 1520, in the Gothic style, containing a 
beautiful cup-shaped font, cast by Meister Leonhardus in 1438, 
and a large mural painting of the Crucifixion by Johannes von 
Rosenau (1445). In the so-called New Church, comprising the 
west part of the whole building, which is an addition of the 
1 6th century, are many beautiful memorials of Saxon notables. 
Other buildings are: the Roman Catholic parish church, founded 
in 1726; the church of the Ursuline nuns, built in 1474; the 
town hall, an imposing building of the 1 5th century, purchased 
by the municipality in 1545 and containing the archives of the 
“ Saxon nation.” The Brukenthal palace, built in 1777-1787 
by Baron Samuel Von Brukenthal (1721-1803), governor of 
Transylvania, contains an interesting picture-gallery with good 
examples of the Dutch school, and a library. The museum 
contains a natural history section with the complete fauna 
and flora of Transylvania, and a rich ethnographical section. 
Nagyszeben has a law academy, a seminary for Greek Orthodox 
priests, a military academy and several secondary schools. 
There are manufactures of cloth, linen, leather, caps, boots, 
soap, candles, ropes, as well as breweries and distilleries. 

The German name of the town is traceable to Hermann, a 
citizen of Nuremberg, who about the middle of the 12th century 
established a colony on the spot. In the 13 th century it bore 
the name of Villa Hermanni. Under the last monarchs of the 
native Magyar dynasty Hermannstadt enjoyed exceptional 
privileges, and its commerce with the East rose to importance. 
In the course of the 15th and 16th centuries it was several 
times besieged by the Turks. At the beginning of 1849 it was 
the scene of several engagements between the Austrians and 
Hungarians; and later in the year it was several times taken 
and retaken by the Russians and Hungarians. 

NAGYSZOMBAT (Ger. Tyrnau), a town of Hungary, in the 
county of Pozsony, 115 m. N.W. of Budapest by rail. Pop. 
(1900) 12,422. It is situated on the Trnava, and has played an 
important rple in the ecclesiastical history of Hungary. It 
gained prominence after 1543, when the archbishop of Esztergom 
and primate of Hungary made it his residence after the capture 
of Esztergom by the Turks. In consequerice numerous churches 
and convents were built, and the town acquired the title of “ Little 
Rome.” It possesses a Roman Catholic seminary for priests, 
and was the seat of a university founded in 1635, which was 
transferred to Budapest in- 1777. In 1820 the archbishop’s 
residence was again removed to Esztergom. It has an active 
trade in cereals and cattle. 

NAGY-VARAD (Ger. Grosswardein), a town of Hungary* 
capital of the county of Bihar, 153 m. E.S.E. of Budapest by 
rail. Pop. (1900) 47,018. It is situated in a plain on both banks 
qf the river Sebeskorbs, and is the seat of a Roman Catholic 
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and of a Greek (Old-United) bishopric. Among its principal 
buildings are the St Ladislaus parish church, built in 1723, 
which contains the remains of the king St Ladislaus (d, 1095);, 
the Roman Catholic cathedra^ built in 1752-1779, the Greek 
cathedral, the large palace of the Roman Catholic bishop, built 
in 1 778 in the rococo Style, the archaeological and historical 
museum, with an interesting collection of ecclesiastical art, and 
the county and town hall. Among the educational establishments 
are a law academy, a seminary for; priests, a modern school, 
a Roman Catholic and a Calvinistic gymnasium, a commercial 
academy, a training school for teachers and a secondary school 
for girls. Nagy-Varad is an important railway junction; it 
possesses extensive manufactures of pottery and large distilleries, 
and carries on a brisk trade in agricultural produce, cattle, horses, 
fruit and wine. About 6 m. S. of the town is the village of Hajo, 
which contains the Piispdk Fur do or Bishop’s Baths, with warm 
saline and sulphurous waters (92 0 to 103° F.), used b^th for 
drinking and bathing in cases of anaemia and scrofula. 

Nagy-V&rad is one of the oldest towns in Hungary. Its 
bishopric was founded by St Ladislaus in 1080. The town 
was destroyed by the Tatars in 1241. Peace was concluded 
here on the 24th of February 1538 between Ferdinand I. of 
Austria and his rival John Z&polya, voivode of Transylvania. 
In 1556 it passed into the possession of Transylvania, but 
afterwards reverted to Austria. In 1598 the fortress was un- 
successfully besieged by the Turks, but it fell into their hands 
in 1660 and was recovered by the Austrians in 1692. The 
Greek Old-United or Catholic bishopric was founded in 1776. 

NAHE, a river of Germany, a left-bank tributary of: the Rhine, 
rises near Selbach in the Oldenburg principality of Birkenfdd. 
For some distance it forms the boundary between the Bavarian 
Palatinate and the Prussian Rhine Province, and it falls into the 
Rhine at Bingen. Its length is 78 m., but it is too shallow and 
rocky to be navigable. Its picturesque valley, through which 
runs the railway from Bingerbruck to Neunkirchen, is largely 
visited by tourists. 

See Schneegans, Geschichte des Nahetals (Kreuznach, 1890). 

NAHUATLAN STOCK, a North and Central American Indian 
stock. Nahuas or Nahuatlecas was the collective name for the 
dominant Indian peoples of Mexico at the time of the Spanish 
conquest, and the Nahuatlan stock consisted of the Nahuas (or 
Aztecs) and a few scattered tribes in Central America. 

NAHUM (Hebrew for “ rich in comfort [is God] ”), an Old 
Testament prophet. The name occurs only in the book of Nahum ; 
in Nehemiah vii. 7 it is a scribal error for “ Rehum.” Of the 
prophet himself all that is known is the statement of the title 
that he was an Elkoshite. But the locality denoted by the 
designation is quite uncertain. Later tradition associated 
Nahum with the region of Nineveh, against which he prophesied, 
and hence his tomb has been located at a place bearing the name 
of Alkush near Mosul (anc. Nineveh) and is still shown. 1 Accord- 
ing to Jerome, the prophet was a native of a village in Galilee, 
which bore the name of Elkesi in the 4th century a.d. (the Galilean 
town of Capernaum, which probably means “ village of Nahum,” 
may also point in the same direction; but cf. John vii. 29, 
which seems to imply that in the time of Christ no prophet 
was supposed to have come out of Galilee). E. Nestle has 
proposed to locate Elkesi “ beyond Betogabra ” {i.e. Eleuthero- 
polis, mod. Beit Jibrin). in the tribe of Simeon (cf. Pal. ExpL 
Fund Quart. Statement, 1879, pp. 136-138). 

Book or Nahum. — The original heading of Nahum’s prophecy 
is contained in the second part of the superscription: “ [The 
book of] the vision of Nahum the Elkoshite ” (cf. the similar 
headings in Isaiah, Obadiah and Habakkuk). The first part 
(“ Oracle concerning Nineveh ”) is a late editorial insertion, but 
correctly describes the main contents of the little book. 

Contents of the Book . (1) Chapters i. and ii.—' The prophecy 
against Nineveh in its present form really begins with chap. ii. 1, 
followed immediately by v. 3, and readily falls into three parts, 
viz. (a) ii. 1, 3-10; (b) ii. 11-13 ; and (c) iii. Her$ (a) describes in 
language of considerable descriptive power the assault on Nineveh — • 

1 Jonah’s grave has been located similarly in Nineveh itself. 
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the city is mentioned by name in iL 8 (9 Heb. text)---its capture 
and sack ; (b) , contains, an oracle; of Yahweh directed against the 
king of Assyria (“ Behold, I am against thee, saith the ! Lord of 
Hosts,” v. 13) ; (c) again gives a vivid picture of war and desolation 
which are to overtake and humiliate Nineveh, as they have already 
overtaken No-Amon {i.e, Egyptian Thebes, w. 8-10) ; the defence 
is pictured as futile and the ruin complete. The absence of dis- 
tinctly religious motiye from these chapters is remarkable; the 
divine name occurs only in the repeated refrain, “ Behold, I arti 
against thee, saith the Lord of Hosts,” ii. 13, iii. 5. They express 
little more than merely human indignation at the oppression of 
the world-power, and picture with undisguised satisfaction the 
storm Of war which overwhelms the imperial city. 

(2) Chapter i. forms the exordium to the prophecy of doom 
against Nineveh in the book as it lies before us. Its tone is exalted, 
and a fine picture is given of Yahweh appearing, in judgment: 

“ The Lord (Yahweh) is a jealous God and avengeth ; the Lord 
avengeth and is full of wrath.” The effects of the divine anger on 
the physical universe are forcibly described (yv. 3-6) ; on the 
other hand, God cares for those “ that put their trust in Him ” 

( v . 7), but overwhelms His enemies (w. 8-i2a); in the following 
verses (126-15) the joyful news is conveyed to Judah of the: fall of 
the oppressor:- — “ Behold upon the mountains the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace l Keep thy feasts, O 
Judah, perform thy vows; for the wicked one shall no more pass 
through thee; he is utterly cut off ” (v. 15). 

, Regarding chap. i. and ii. 2( = i. and ii. I, 3, Heb. text) there has 
been much discussion in recent years. It was long ago noticed that 
traces of an alphabetic acrostic survive in this section of the book; 
throughout the whole of chap. i. there is no reference to Nineveh, 
though in some of the verses (8- 12a, 14) the enemies of Yahweh are 
addressed, who have usually been identified with the people or city 
of Nineveh;, in vv, 126, 13 and (certainly) y. 15 J=rii. 1 Heb.) 
Judah appears to be addressed. The text of i. 1-15, ii. 1-2 has been 
reconstructed by H. Gunkel and G. Bickell so as to form a complete 
alphabetic psalm with contents of an eschatological character, and 
is regarded by them as a later addition to the book. It may be a 
“ generalizing supplement ” prefixed by the editor, possibly because 
the original introduction to the oracle had been mutilated. It is 
generally held by critical scholars that i. r-8, 13, 15, and ii. 2 cer- 
tainly do not proceed from Nahum; i. 9-12 may, however,: belong 
to the prophet. The phenomena are conflicting and a completely 
satisfactory solution seems to be impossible. 

Date of Nahum's Oracle. — The date of the composition of 
Nahum’s prophecy must lie between 607-606, when Nineveh was 
captured and destroyed by the Babylonians and Medes, and the 
capture of Thebes (No-Amon) which is alluded to in iii. 8-10. 
This was effected for the second time, and most completely by 
Assur-bani-pal in 663 or 662 b.c. The tone of the prophecy 
suggests, on the one hand, that the fall of Nineveh is imminent, 
while, on the other, the reference to Thebes suggests that the 
disaster that had befallen it was still freshly remembered,. On 
the whole a date somewhat near 606 is more probable. It is 
noteworthy that no reference is made to the restoration of the 
northern kingdom of Israel, or the return of its exiles. The poetry 
of the book is of a high order. r 

Bibliography. — The Commentaries on the Minor Prophets, 
especially those of J. Wellhausen, D. W. Nowack and K. Marti 
(all German) ; G. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets (2 vols,) ,; 
A. B. Davidson, Nahum, Habakkuk and Zephaniah (Camb. Bible, 
1896). (G. H. Bo.) 

NAIK, or Nayak, from a Sanskrit word meaning a leader, a 
title used in India in various senses. In the army it denotes a 
rank corresponding to that of corporal; and Hyder Ali of Mysore 
was proud of being called Haidar Naik, analogous to “ le petit 
caporal ” for Napoleon. It was also the title of the, petty 
dynasties that arose in S, India on the downfall of the Hindu 
empire of Vi jay anagar in the 1 6 th century. , 

NAIL (O. Eng. naegal, cf . Dutch, Ger., Swed. nagel; the word is 
also related to Lat. unguis , Gr. ovv£, Sans, nakhds) a word applied 
both to the horny covering to the upper surface of the extremities 
of the fingers and toes of man and the Quadrumana (see Skin 
and Dermal Skeleton), and also to a headed pin- or spike of 
metal, commonly of iron. The principal use, of nails is in wood- 
work (joinery and carpentery), but they are also employed in 
numerous other trades. Size, form of head, nature of point, and 
special uses all give names to different classes of nails. Thus we 
have tacks, sprigs and brads for very small nails; rose, clasp 
and clout, according, to the form of head ; , and flat points or 
sharp points according to the taper of the spike. According to 
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the method of manufacture nails fall into four principal classes : 
(i) hand- wrought nails; (2) machine- wrought and cut nails; 
(3) wire or French nails; and (4) cast nails. 

The nailer handicraft was formerly a great industry in the 
country around Birmingham. The nails are forged from naiL 
rods heated in a small smith’s hearth, hammered on an anvil, the 
nail length cut oil on a chisel and the head formed by dropping 
the spike into a hole in a “ bolster V of steel, from which enough 
of the spike is left projecting to form the head, In the case of 
clasp nails the head is formed with two strokes of the hammer, 
while rose nails require four. The heads of the larger-sized nails 
are made with an “oliver” or mechanical hammer, and for 
ornamental or stamped heads “ swages ” or dies are employed. 
The conditions of life and labour among the hand nailers in 
England were exceedingly unsatisfactory: married women and 
young children of both sexes working long hours in small filthy 
sheds attached to their dwellings; their employment was con- 
trolled by middle-men or nail-masters, who supplied them with 
the nail-rods and paid for work done, sometimes in money and 
sometimes in kind on the truck system. Machine- wrought and cut 
nails have supplanted most corresponding kinds of hand-made 
nails. Horse nails are still made by hand-labour. These are 
made from the finest Swedish charcoal iron, hammered out to a 
sharp point. They must be tough and homogeneous throughout, 
so that there may be no danger of their breaking over and leaving 
portions in the hoof. 

In 1617 Sir D. B ulmer devised a machine for cutting nail-rods, 
and in 1 790 T. Clifford patented a device for shaping the rods, but 
the credit of perfecting machinery mainly belongs to American 
enterprise (the first American patent appears to be that of 
Ezekiel Reed, dated 1786). The machine, fed with heated (to 
black heat only) strips of metal, usually mild steel, having a 
breadth and thickness sufficient for the nail to be made, shears 
off by its slicer the “ nail blank,” which, falling down, is firmly 
clutched at the neck till a heading die strikes against its upper 
end and forms the head, the completed nail passing out through 
an inclined shoot. In large nails the taper of the shank and 
point is secured by the sectional form to which the strips are 
rolled; brads, sprigs and small nails, on the other hand, are cut 
from uniform strips in an angular direction from head to point, 
the strip being turned over after each blank is cut so that the 
points and heads are taken from opposite sides alternately, and 
a uniform taper on two opposite sides of the nail, from head to 
point, is secured. The machines turn out nails with wonderful 
rapidity, varying with the size of the nails produced from about 
100. to 1000 per minute. Wire or French nails are made from 
round wire, which is unwound, straightened, cut into lengths and 
he,aded by a machine either by intermittent blows or by pressure, 
but the pointing is accomplished by the pressure of dies. Cast 
nails, which are cast in sand moulds by the ordinary process, are 
used principally for horticultural purposes, and the hob-nails or 
tackets of shoemakers are also cast. 

See Peter Barlow, Encyclopaedia of Arts , Manufactures and 
Machinery (1848); Bucknall Smith, Wire , Its Manufacture and 
Uses (New York, 1891). 

NAIL VIOLIN (Ger. Nagel geige y N agelharmonica ) , a musical 
curiosity invented by Johann Wilde, a musician in the imperial 
orchestra at St Petersburg. The nail violin or harmonica consists 
of a wooden soundboard about i| ft. long and 1 ft. wide bent into 
a semicircle. In this soundboard are fixed a number of iron or 
brass nails of different lengths, tuned to give a chromatic scale. 
Sound is produced by friction with a strong bow, strung with 
black horsehair. An improved instrument, now in the collection 
of the Hochschule in Berlin, has two half-moon sound-chests of 
different sizes, one on the top of the other, forming terraces. In 
the rounded wall of the upper sound-chest are two rows of iron 
staples, the upper giving the diatonic scale, and the lower the 
intermediate chromatic semitones. History records the name of 
a single virtuoso on this instrument, which has a sweet bell-like 
tone but limited technical possibilities; he was a Bohemian 
musician called Senal, who travelled all over Germany with his 
instrument about 1780-1790. (K. S.) 


NAINI TAL, a town and district of 'British India, in the ; 
Kumaon division of tlie United Provinces*. ■ The to Wn is 6460 ft. 
above sea-level. Pop. (1 901) 7609; Naim Tal is h popular 
sanatorium for the residents in the plains, and the summer head^ 
quarters of the government bf the province. It is situated on a 
lake, surrounded by high mountains, and is subject to landslides; 1 
a serious catastrophe of this kind occurred in September 1880. 
The approach from the plains is by the Rohilkhand and Kutnaoh 
railway from Bareilly, which has its terminus at Kathgodam, 
22 m. distant by cart road. There are several European schools,' 
besides barracks and convalescent depot for European soldiers. 

The District of Naini Tal comprises the lower hills of 
Kumaon and the adjoining Tarai or submontane strip. Area, 
2677 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 311,237, showing a decrease of 15*4%' 
in the decade. The district includes the Gagar and other 1 
foothills of the Himalayas, which reach an extreme height of 
nearly 9000 ft. The Bhabar tract at their base consists of boulders 
from the mountains, among which the hill streams are swallowed 
up. Forests cover vast tracts of the hill-country and the Bhabar. 
Beyond this is the Tarai; moist and extremely unhealthy. Here 
the principal crops are rice and wheat. In the hills a small 
amount of tea is grown, and a considerable quantity of fruit. 
The only railway is the line to Kathgodam; 

See, Naini Tal District Gazetteer (Allahabad, 1904). 

NAIRN, a royal, municipal and police burgh and couiity town 
of Nairnshire, Scotland. Pop. of ; the royal burgh (1901) 5089. 
It is situated on the Moray Firth, at the mouth of the Nairn and 
on its left bank, 15! m. N.E. of Inverness by the Highland 
railway. The town, though of immemorial age, shows no signs 
of its antiquity, being bright, neat and modern. It attracts’ 
many summer visitors by its good sea bathing and excellent 
golf-course. The industries include salmon fishing, deep-sea 
fishing, the making of rope and twine and the freestone quarries- 
of the neighbourhood. There is a commodious harbour with 
breakwater and pier. Nairn belongs to the Inverness district 
group of parliamentary burghs (Forres, Fortrose, Inverness and 
Nairn). Nairn was originally called Invernarne (the mouth of 
the N airn) . It was made a royal burgh by Alexander I. (d. i 1 24) , 
but this charter havihg been lost it was confirmed by James VI. 
in 1589. 

NAIRNE, CAROLINA, Baroness (1766-1845), Scottish song 
writer, was born in the “ auld hoose ” of Gask, Perthshire, on 
the 16th of August 1766. She was: descended from an old family 
which had settled in Perthshire in the 13th century, and could 
boast of kinship with the royal face of Scotland. Her father, 
Laurence Gliphant, was one of the foremost supporters of the: 
Jacobite cause, and she Was named Carolina in memory of Prince 
Charles Edward. In the schoolroom she was known as “ pretty 
Miss Car,” and afterwards * her striking beauty arid pleasing 
manners earned for her the name, of the “ Flower of Strathearn.” 
In 1806 she married W. M. Nairne, who became Baron Nairne * 
(see below) in 1 8 24. F olio wing the example set by B urns in the 
Scots Musical Museum, she undertook to bring out a collection 
of national airs set to appropriate words* To the collection she 
contributed a large number of original songs, adopting the: 
signature “ B. B.” — “ Mrs Bogan of Bogan.” The music was 
edited by R. A. Smith, and the collection was published at 
Edinburgh under the name of the Scottish Minstrel ' (1821- 
1824). After her husband’s death in 1830 Lady Nairne took 
up her residence at Enniskerry, Co. Wicklow, but she spent, 
much time abroad. She died at Gask on the 26th of October 
1845. ’ ' '-'v 

Her songs may be classed under three heads: (1) those 
illustrative of the characters and manners of the old Scottish 
gentry, such as “The Laird o’ Cockpen,” “The Fife Laird,”- 
and “John Tod”; (2) Jacobite songs, composed for the most 
part to gratify her kinsman Robertson, the aged chief of Strowan, 
among the best known of which are perhaps “ Wha ’ll be King 
but Charlie? ” “ Charlie is my darling,” “ The Hundred Pipers,” 
“ He’s owre the Hills,” and “ Bonnie Charlie’s ripo arira 
and (3) songs not included under the above heads, ranging over 
1 a variety of subjects from “ Caller Herrin’ ” to the “ Land o’ the 
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Leal.” For vivacity:, genuine psithos and bright wit her; songs 
are surpassed only by those of Burns. 

LadyNairne’s husband,. William; Murray Nairne (1757-1830). 
He was descended from Sir Robert Nairne of Strathord (c. 1620- 
1683), a supporter of Ghiarles II., who was created Baron Nairne 
in. 1 68 1,. ' After his death without issue the barony passed to 
his son-in-law, Lord William Murray (c. 1665-1726), the husband 
of his only daughter Margaret (1669-1747) and a younger son 
of , John Murray, 1st marquess , of Athole. William, who took 
the name of Nairne and became 2nd Baron Nairne, joined the 
standard of the Jacobites in 1 71 5 ; he was taken prisoner at the 
battle of; Preston and was sentenced to death. He was, however, • 
pardoned, but his title was forfeited. His son John (c. 1691- 
1770), who but for this forfeiture would have been the 3rd 
Baron Nairne, was also taken prisoner at Preston, but he was 
soon set at. liberty* In the rising of 1 745 he was one of the 
Jacobite leaders, being present at the battles of Prestonpans, of 
palkirk and of Gulloden, and consequently he was attainted in 
1746; but escaped to France. His son John (d. 1782) was the 
father of William Murray Nairne, who, being restored to the 
barony of Nairne in 1824, became the; 5th baron. The male line 
became .extinct when his son William,: the 6th baron (1808-183 7), 
died unmarried. The next heir was a cousin, Margaret,. Baroness 
Keith of : Stonehaven Marischal (1788-1867), wife of Auguste 
Charles Joseph, comte de Flahaut de la Billarderie, but she did 
not claim the title. In 1874, however, the right of her daughter, 
the wife of the 4th marquess of Lansdowne, was allowed by the 
House of Lords. , 

For Lady Nairne’s songs, see Lays from Strathearn, arranged with 
Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte by Finlay Dun 
(1846) ; vol. i. of the Modern Scottish Minstrel (1857) ;; Life and 
Songs of. the Baroness .Nairne, with a Memoir and Poems of Caroline 
Oliphant the Younger ^ edited by Charles Rogers (1869, new ed* 

1 886). See also T. L. Kington-Oliphant, Jacobite Lairds of Cask \ 
(1870). ' . . ■ . .• ‘ 

NAIRNSHIRE, a north-eastern county of Scotland, bounded 
W. and S. by Inverness-shire, E. by Elginshire and N. by the 
Moray Firth. It has an area of 103,429 acres or 161*6 sq. m., 
and a coast line of 9 m. and is the . fourth smallest county in 
Scotland. The seaboard, which is skirted by sandbanks danger- 
ous to navigation, is lined by lowriunes extending into Elginshire. 
Parallel with the coast there is a deposit of sapd add gravel 
about 90 ft, -high stretching inland for 4 or 5 m. This and the 
undulating plain behind are a continuation westward of, the fertile 
Laigh of Moray. From this region southward the , land rises 
rapidly, to the confines of Inverness-shire, where the chief heights 
occur. Several of these border hills, exceed 2090 ft. in altitude, 
the highest being Carn Glas (2162 ft.). The only rivers of 
importance are the Findhorn and the Nairn, both rising in 
Inverness-shire. The Findhorn after it leaves that county 
takes a mainly north-easterly ’ direction down , Strathdearn for 
17 m. and enters the sea to the north of Forres in ; Elginshire 
after a total course of 70 m.; The Nairn, shortly after issuing 
from Strathnairn, flows towards the N.E. for 12 m. out of its 
complete course of 38 m. and falls into the Moray Firth at the 
county town. 'There are eight lochs, all small, but the loch of 
Clans is of particular interest because of its examples of crannogs, 
or lake-dwellings. Nairnshire contains many beautiful woods and 
. much picturesque and romantic scenery. 

Geology . — The county . is divided . geologically into two clearly- 
marked . portions. The southern and larger portion is composed 
of the eatstern, Dalradian Or younger Highland schists with associated 
granite masses; this forms all ;the higher ground. The low-lying 
northern part of the country bordering Moray Firth .is occupied by 
Old Red Sandstone. ; TThe schistose rocjks are .mainly thin bedded 
micaceous gneisses, schists and quartzites; between . Dallaschyle 
and Creag an' Daimb a more massive higher horizon appears in the 
centre of a 'synclinal fold..' Porphyritic gneiss i^|ound ; on the iiariks 
of Cam nan tri-tigfiearnan. The schists are frequently intersected 
by dikes of granite, amphibolite, &c. Three masses vof ; granite are 
found penetrating the schists; the largest lies on the eastern 
boundary and extends from abbiit Lethen Bar Hill southward by 
Ardclach and Glenferness to the Bridge of Dulsie. The second 
rnas$ on thejOppoMte aidepfithe county belongs mainly to Inverness 
bfit the granite reaches into Nairn on the slopes qf Bern nan Creagan 
iwjt$ iBetf'B'uicUie' Mhor. A smaller ma^s near Rait Castle, with large 
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pink crystals of orthoclase, has been employed as a building stone. 
On the denuded surface of the schists the Old Red Sandstone was 
deposited and formerly doubtless covered most of the county; 
outlying patches still remain near Drynachan Lodge and near 
Highland Boath in Muckle Burn. The Lower Old Red rocks are 
basal breccias followed by shales with calcareous nodules containing 
fossil fish. The Upper Old Red, which is found usually nearer the 
coast, is unconformable on the Lower series; it consists of red 
shales and clays and obliquely bedded sandstones. Glacial deposits 
are widely spread; they comprise a Lower Boulder Clay, a series 
of gravels and sands, followed by an Upper Boulder Clay, above 
which comes a series of gravel deposits forming ridges on the moor- 
land between the Nairn and Findhorn rivers. A fine kame, resting 
on the plain of sand and gravel, lies between Meikle Kildrummie 
and Loch Flemington, south of the railway. Traces *of the old 
marine terraces at 100 ft., 50 ft. and 25 ft. are found near the coast, 
as well as considerable accumulations of blown sand. 

Climate and Industries . — The climate is health}' and equable. 
The : temperature for the year averages 47 0 F., for January 38° F., 
and for July, 58° F. The mean annual rainfall is 25 in. The soil 
of the alluvial plain, or Laigh, is light and porous and careful cultiva- 
tion has rendered it very fertile; and there is some rich land on’ the 
Findhorn. Although the most advanced methods of agriculture, are 
in use, but a small proportion of the surface is capable of tillage, only 
one-fifth of the whole area being under crops. The hills are mostly 
covered with heath and pasture, suitable for sheep, and cattle. are 
kept on the lower lying ground. The county accords many facilities 
for sport. A few distilleries, some sandstone and granite quarries 
and the sea and salmon fisheries of the Nairn practically represent 
the industries of the shire, apart from agriculture. The Highland 
Railway from Forres to Inverness crosses the north of the shire. 

Population and Government . — In 1891 the population numbered 
9155 and in 1901 it was 9291, or 57 persons to the sq. m, .Besides 
the county town of Nairn (pop. 5089), there are the parishes of 
Ardclach (pop. 772), and Auldearn (pop. of parish 1292, of village 
313). Nairn and Elgin shires combine to return one member to 
parliament; and the county town belongs to the Inverness district 
group of parliamentary burghs (Forres, Fortrose, Inverness and 
Nairii). The shire forms a sheriffdom with Inverness and Elgin 
and a sheriff-substitute sits alternately at Nairn and Elgin. 

History.— The country was originally peopled by the Gaelic • 
or northern Piets. Stone circles believed to have been raised 
by them are found at Moyness, Auldearn, Ur chany, Ballinrait, 
Dalcross and Croy, the valley of the Nairn being especially rich 
in such relics. To the north of Dulsie Bridge is a monolith 
called the Princess Stone. • A greater number of the mysterious 
prehistoric' stones with cup-marldngs occur in Nairn than any- 
where else in Scotland. Mote hills are also common. Whether 
there Was any effective Roman occupation of the land so far 
north is an open question, but there is little evidence of it in 
Nairn, beyond the occasional finding of Roman coins. Columba 
and his successors made valiant efforts to Christianize the Piets, 
but it was long before their labours began to tell, although the 
saint’s name was preserved late in the 19th century in the annual 
fair at Auldearn called “ St Colm’s Market,” while to his 
biographer Adamnan— corrupted into Evan or Wean— was 
dedicated the church at Cawdor, where an old Celtic bell also 
bears this name. By the dawn of the 10th century the Piets had 
been subdued with the help of the Norsemen, and Nairn, which 
was one of the districts colonized by the Scandinavians, as 
part of the ancient province of Moray, soon afterwards became 
an integral portion of the kingdom of Scotland. Macbeth was 
one of the kings that Moray gave to Scotland, and his name and 
memory survive to the present day. Hardmuir, between Brodie 
and Nairn, is the reputed heath where Macbeth met the witches. 
Territorially Moray was greatly Contracted in the reign of David I., 
and thenceforward the history of Nairn merges in the main in 
that of the bishopric and earldom of Moray (see Elgin). The 
thane of Cawdor was constable of the king’s castle at Nairn, 
and when the heritable sheriffdom was established towards the 
close of the 14th century this office was also filled by the thane 
of the time. 

Bibliography.— Charles J. G. Rampini, History of Moray and 
Nairn (Edinburgh, 1897); Book of the Thanes of Cawdor (Spalding 
Club) (Edinburgh, 1859); Brodie Cruickshank, PHee Names of 
Nairnshire (1897); G. Bain, The Clova Cairns and Circles (Nairn, 
i 8 99 )- 

NAIROBI, capital of the British East Africa protectorate 
and of the province of Ukamba, 327 m. by rail N.W. of.Mbmbasa 
and 257 m. S.E. of Port Florence on Victoria Nyanza. Pop. 
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(1967) 4737, including 330 Europeans and 1752 Indians. Nairobi 
is built on the Athi plains, at the foot of the Kikuyu hills and 
5450 ft. above the sea; it commands magnificent views of 
Kilimanjaro and Mt. Kenya. It is the headquarters of the 
Uganda railway, of the military forces in the protectorate, and 
pf the Colonists’ Association. It is divided into European, Indian 
and native quarters. Midway between the European and Indian 
quarters stands the town hall. The other public buildings include 
railway works,' places of worship (Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
Mahommedan and Hindu) and schools, an Indian bazaar, a 
general hospital and waterworks— the water being obtained 
from springs 13 m. distant. , 

The site of Nairobi was selected as the headquarters of the 
Uganda railway, and the first buildings were erected in 1899. 
For some time nearly all its inhabitants were railway officials 
:and Indian coolies engaged in the construction of the line. In 
1902 the surrounding highlands were found to be suitable for 
European settlement, and Nairobi speedily grew in importance; 
in 1907 the headquarters of the administration were transferred 
to it from Mombasa. The town is provided with clubs, cricket 
and athletic grounds and a racecourse. 

NAIVASHA, the name of a lake, town and province, in British 
East Africa. The lake, which is roughly circular with a diameter 
of some 13 m., lies at an altitude of 6135 ft. on the crest of the 
highest ridge in the eastern rift- valley between the Kikuyu 
escarpment on the east and the Mau escarpment on the west. 
It is fed from the north by the rivers Gilgal and Morendat, but 
has no known outlet. The rivers, which have a minimum dis- 
charge of 100 cub. ft. per second, run in deep gullies. The water 
of the lake is fresh; the shore in many places is lined with 
papyrus. North and north-west the lake is closed in by the 
volcanic Burn hills; to the south towers the extinct volcano of 
Longonot. Hippopotami and otters frequent the lake, and on an 
island about 1 m. from the shore are large numbers of antelopes 
and other game. Naivasha was discovered in 1883 by Gustav 
Adolf Fischer (1848-1886), one of the early explorers of the Tana 
and Masai regions, and the first to demonstrate the continuance 
of the rift-valley through equatorial Africa. Fischer was 
followed later in the same year by Joseph Thomson, the Scottish 
explorer. The railway from Mombasa to Victoria Nyanza 
skirts the eastern side of the lake, and on the railway close to 
the, lake is built the town of Naivasha, 6230 ft. above the sea, 
391 m. N.W. by rail of Mombasa and 193 m. S.E. by rail of Port 
Florence on Victoria Nyanza. Naivasha province contains 
much land suitable for colonization by white men, and large areas 
were leased to Europeans by the British authorities in 1903 and 
subsequent years. The East Africa Syndicate acquired a lease 
pf 500 sq. m. in the valley of the Gilgal and surrounding country 
north of Lake Naivasha. North-west of the lake and along the 
Mojo river the 3rd Lord Delamere obtained a grant of 155 
sq. m. V 

NAJARA, ISRAEL BEN MOSES, Hebrew poet, was born in 
Damascus and wrote in the latter part of the 16th century (1587- 
1599). He was inspired by the mystical school, and his poems 
are marked by their bold, sensuous images, as well as by a depth 
of feeling unequalled among the Jewish writers of his age. 
He often adapted his verses to Arabic and Turkish melodies. 
To tunes which had been associated with light and even ribald 
themes, Najara wedded words which reveal an intensity of 
religious emotion which often takes a form indistinguishable 
from love poetry. Some pietist contemporaries condemned his 
work for this reason; but this did not prevent many of his 
poems from attaining wide popularity and from winning their 
way into the prayer-book. In fact, Najara could claim the 
authority of the Biblical “ Song of Songs ” (mystically inter- 
preted) for his combination of the language of human love with 
the expression of the relationship between God and humanity. 

He published during his lifetime a collection of his poems, Songs 
of Israel ( Zemiroth Israel ), in Safed in 1587; an enlarged edition 
appeared in Venice (1599-1600) . Others of his poems were published 
at various times, ana W. Bacher has described some previously 
unknown poems of Najara {Revue des etudes juives x Nos. 1 16 sep.)* 
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NAJIBABAD, a town of British India, in the Bijnor district 
of the United Provinces, 31 m. S.E. of Hardwar. PopJ (1901) 
19,568. It was founded in the middle of the 1 8th century by a 
Rohilla chief, and still contains several architectural monuments 
of Rohilla magnificence. It has a station on the Oudh & Rohil- 
khand railway, with a junction for the branch to Kotdwara. 
There is considerable trade in timber, sugar and grain, and 
manufactures of metal- ware, shoes, blankets and cotton cloth. 

NAKHICHEVAN, or Nakhjevan, a city of Russian Armenia, 
in the government of Erivan, 85 m. S.E. of the town of Erivan. 
It occupies the brow of a spur of the Kara-bagh mountains, 
* 2940 ft. above the sea, and looks out over the valley of the Aras. 
Pop. (1863) 6251, (1897) 8845. Built and rebuilt again and 
again, Nakhichevan is full of half -obliterated evidences of former 
prosperity. The present houses have for the most part been 
quarried from ancient ruins; of the palace of the princes of 
Azerbaijan there remains a gateway with a Persian inscription, 
flanked by two brick towers; and at a little distance stands the 
so-called Tower of the Khans, a richly decorated twelve-sided 
structure, 102 ft. in circumference and 75 ft. in height, dating, 
to judge by the inscription which runs around the cornice, 
from the 12th century. There are also ruins of a large mosque. 
Situated on the highroad to Tabriz and Teheran, Nakhichevan 
has a large transit trade. In the Persian period the city is said 
to have had 40,000 inhabitants; the population now consists 
chiefly of Tatars and Armenians, who carry on gardening, make 
wine and produce silk, salt and millstones. 

Armenian tradition claims Noah as the founder of Nakhichevan 
(the Naxuana of Ptolemy), and a mound of earth in the city is still 
visited by many pilgrims as his grave. Laid waste by the Persians 
in the 4th century, Nakhichevan sank into comparative insignificance, 
but by the 10th century had recovered its prosperity. In 1064 it 
was taken by Alp Arslan, sultan of the Seljuk Turks, and in the 
13th century it fell a prey to the Mongols of Jenghiz Khan. It 
afterwards suffered frequently during the wars between the Persians, 
Armenians and Turks, and it finally passed into Russian possession 
by the peace of Turkman-chai in 1828. 

NAKHICHEVAN-ON-THE-DON, a town of southern Russia, 
in the Don Cossacks territory, 6 m. by rail N.E. of the town of 
Rostov and on the right bank of the Don. Pop. (1900) 30,883. 
It was founded in 1780 by Armenian immigrants. It soon 
became a wealthy place, and still is the administrative centre of 
the “ Armenian district,” a narrow strip along the banks of the 
Don, with a population of 27,250. The town has tobacco and 
wadding factories, tallow-melting works, soap-works, brickworks 
and tanneries. There is a large trade in cereals and timber. 

NAKHON SRI TAMMARAT (also known as Lakhon and 
formerly as Ligore), a town of southern Siam, in the division 
of the same name, about 380 m. S. of Bangkok, on the east 
coast of the Malay Peninsula. It is one of the most ancient cities 
of Siam, and contains many buildings and ruins of antiquarian 
interest. The trade consists chiefly of the export of rice. In the 
bay, a short distance off, ships can lie safely at all seasons. 
The population (7000) is chiefly Siamese, but there is an ad- 
mixture of Burmese, the descendants of prisoners of war and of 
refugees from Tenasserim. The town is the headquarters of a 
governor under the high commissioner at Singora. It has for 
long been a centre of the American Presbyterian Mission to Siam. 
It was once the capital of a feudatory state, the chief of which 
ruled the greater part of the Malay Peninsula in the name of the 
kings of Siam and bore the brunt of all the wars with Malacca 
and other Malay states. It lies, however, north of the limit of 
Malay expansion, and has never at any time come under Malay 
rule. With the fall of the Siamese capital of Ayuthia in 1767 
it became independent, but returned to its allegiance on the 
founding of Bangkok. In the 17th century British, Portuguese 
and Dutch merchants had factories here and carried on an 
extensive trade. 

NAKSKOV, a seaport of Denmark, in the amt (county) of 
Maribo, on a wide bay of the Laalands belt at the west end of 
the island of Laaland, 31 m. by rail W. of Nykjobing. Pop. 

, (iqoi) 83*0. The church dates from the beginning of the 
f 15th century. There is a large sugar factory. A great dike, 
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extending SE. tb Rddby (20 m,), protects the coast against 
inundation, a serious inroad of the sea having occurred in 1872. 

NAMAQUALAND, a region of south-western Africa, { extending 
along the west coast over 600 m. from Damaraland (22 0 43' 
S.) on the north to 31 0 S., and stretching inland 80 to 350 m. 
It is divided by the lower course of the Orange river into two 
portions — Little Namaqualand lo the south and Great Namaqua- 
land to the north. Little Namaqualand forms part of Cape 
Colony (q.v.), and Great Namaqualand is the southern portion 
of German South-West Africa (q.v.). The people of Namaqua- 
land are the purest surviving type of Hottentots, and number 
some twenty to thirty thousand. 

NAMASUDRA, the name adopted by the great caste or tribe 
who inhabit the swamps of Eastern Bengal, India, whom the 
higher castes are wont to designate by the opprobrious term of 
Chandal. Their number in 1901 exceeded 2 millions; but if 1 
the cognate Pods and also the Mahommedans of the same 
ethnical stock were to be added, the total would probably 
reach 11 millions. 

NAME (O. Eng. nama\ cognate forms in Teutonic languages 
are Dutch naam, Ger. Name, &c., but the word is common to all 
Indo-European languages; cf. Gr. 8 vofxa, Lat. nomen, Sans. 
naman , &c.), the distinguishing appellation by which a person* 
place, thing or class of persons or things is known. 

Local Names. — The study of names and of their survival in 
civilization enables us in some cases to ascertain what peoples 
inhabited districts now tenanted by races of far different speech. 
Thus the names of mountains and rivers in many parts of England 
are Celtic — for example, to take familiar instances, Usk, Esk 
and Avon. There are also local names (such as Mona, Monmouth, 
Mynwy and others) which seem to be relics of tribes even older 
than the Celtic stocks, and “ vestiges of non-Aryan people, 
whom the Celts found in possession both on the Continent and 
in the British Isles.” 1 The later English name is sometimes 
the mere translation, perhaps unconscious, of the earlier Celtic 
appellation, often added to the more ancient word. Penpole 
Point in Somerset is an obvious example of this redoubling of 
names. The pre- Aryan place-names of the Aegean are much 
discussed by philologists. Such a name as Gorinthos, with all 
other words in ntkos , as hyacinthos, is thought to be pre-Hellenic. 
The river-names Gade, Ver, Test and many other monosyllabic 
river-names in the home counties, appear to be neither English 
nor Celtic, but have been neglected, being known to few but 
anglers and rustics. As to the meaning and nature of ancient 
local names, they are as a rule purely descriptive. A river is 
called by some word which merely signifies “the water”; a 
hill has a name which means no more than “ the point,” “ the 
peak,” “ the castle.” Celtic names are often of a more romantic 
tone, as Ardnamurchan, “ the promontory by the great ocean;” 
an admirable description of the bold and steep headland which 
breasts the wash of the Atlantic. As a general rule the surviving 
Celtic names, chiefly in Ireland, Wales and Scotland, all contain 
some wide meaning of poetic appropriateness. The English 
names, on the other hand, commonly state some very simple 
fact, and very frequently do no more than denote property, 
such and such a town or hamlet, “ ton ” or “ ham,” is the property 
of the Billings, Uffings, Tootings, or whoever the early English 
settlers in the district may have been. The same attachment 
to the idea of property is exhibited in even the local names of 
petty fields in English parishes. Occasionally one finds a bit of 
half-humorous description, as when a sour, starved and weedy 
plot is named “ starvacre ”; but more usually fields are known 
as “ Thompson’s great field,” “ Smith’s small field,” “ the 
fouracre,” or the like. The name of some farmer or peasant 
owner or squatter of ancient date survives for centuries, attached 
to what was once his property. Thus the science of local names 
has a double historical value. The names indicate the various 
races (Celtic, Roman and English in Great Britain) who have 
set in the form of names the seal of their possession omthe soil. 
Again, the meanings of the names illustrate the characters of 

1 Elton, Origins of English History, p. 165; Rhys, Lectures on 
Celtic Philology, pp. 181, 183. 
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the various races. The Romans have left frames connected 
with camps (castra, chesters) and military roads ; the English 
have used simple descriptions of the baldest kind, or have ex- 
hibited their attachment to the idea of property; the Celtic 
names (like those which the red men have left in America, or 
the blacks in Australia) are musical with poetic fancy, and filled 
with interest in the aspects and the sentiment of nature. The 
British race carries with it the ancient names of an older people 
into every continent, and titles perhaps originally given to places 
in the British Isles by men who had not yet learned to polish 
their weapons of flint may now be found in Australia, America, 
Africa and the islands of the farthest seas. Local names were 
originally imposed in a handy local manner. The settler or the 
group of cave-men styled the neighbouring river “ the Water,” ’ 
the neighbouring hill “the peak,” and these terms often still 
survive in relics of tongues which can only be construed by the 
learned. 

Personal Names .-— The history of personal names is longer 
and more complex,/ but proceeds from beginnings almost as 
simple. But in personal names the complexity of human 
character, and the gradual processes of tangling and disentangling 
the threads of varied human interest, soon come in, and per- 
sonal names are not imposed once and for all. Each man in 
very early societies may have many names,, in different char- 
acters and at different periods of his life. The oldest personal 
names which we need examine here are those which indicate, 
not an individual, but a group, held together by the conscious 
sense or less conscious sentiment of kindred, or banded together 
for reasons of convenience. An examination of customs prevalent 
among the most widely separated races of Asia, Africa, Australia 
and America proves that groups conceiving themselves to be 
originally of the same kin are generally styled by the name 
of some animal or other object (animate or inanimate) from 
which they claim descent. This object is known as the “ totem ” 
(see ToxEMisk). The groups of supposed kin, however widely 
scattered in local distribution, are known as wolves, bears, 
turtles, suns, moons, cockatoos, reeds and what not, according 
as each group claims descent from this or that stock, and some- 
times wears a mark representing this or that animal, plant or 
natural object. Unmistakable traces of the same habit of 
naming exist among Semitic and Teutonic races, and even among 
Greeks and Romans. The names chosen are commonly those 
of objects which can be easily drawn in a rude yet recognizable 
way, and easily expressed in the language of gesture. In addition 
to the totem names (which indicate, in each example, supposed 
blood-kindred), local aggregates of men received local names. 
We hear of the “ hill-men,” “ the cave-men,” “ the bush-men,” 
“ the coast-men,” the “ men of the plain,” precisely as in the 
old Attic divisions of Aktaioi, Pediaioi and so forth. When a 
tribe comes to recognize its own unity, as a rule it calls itself 
by some term meaning simply “ the men,” all other tribes being 
regarded as barbarous or inferior. Probably other neighbouring 
tribes also call themselves “ the men ” in another dialect or 
language, while the people in the neighbourhood are known 
by an opprobrious epithet, as Rakshasas among the early Aryan 
dwellers in India, ox Eskimo (raw-eaters) in the far north of the 
American continent. Tribal names in Australia are often taken 
from the tribal term for “ yes ” or “ no cf. Languedoc. 

Leaving social for personal names, we find that, among most 
uncivilized races, a name (derived from some incident or natural 
object) is given at the time of birth by the parents of each new- 
born infant. Occasionally the name is imposed before the child 
is born, and the proud parents call themselves father and mother 
of such an one before the expected infant sees the light. In 
most cases the name (the earliest name) denotes some phenomenon 
of nature; thus Dobrizhofer met in the forests a young man 
styled “Gold flower of day,” that is, “Dawn,” his father 
having been named “ Sun.” Similar names are commonly 
given by the natives of Australia, while no names are more 
common among North-American Indians than those derived 
from sun, moon, cloud and wind. 

The names of savage persons are not permanent. The name 
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first given is ordinarily changed (at the ceremony answering to 
confirmation in. the church) ; for some more appropriate amd 
descriptive nickname, and that, again, is apt to be superseded 
by various “ honour-giving names ” derived from various 
exploits. The common superstition against being “ named ” 
has probably produced: the custom by which each individual 
has a secret name and is addressed, ■when possible, by some 
wide 'term of kinship^-- brother/ 5 “.father” and the like. 
The bad luck which in Zulu customs as in Vedic myths attends 
the utterance of the real name is evaded by this system of 
addresses. Could we get a savage— an Iroquois, for example— 
to explain his titles, we would find that he is, say, “ Morning 
Cloud ” (by birth-name), “Hungry Wolf” (by ’ confirmation 
name), “ He that raises the white fellow’s scalp ” (by honour- 
giving name), of the Crane totem (by kinship and hereditary 
name, as understood by ourselves). When society grows so 
permanent that male kinship and paternity are recognized, the 
custom of patronymics is introduced. The totem name gives 
place to a gentile name, itself probably a patronymic in form; 
or, as in Greece,; the gentile name gives place to a local name, 
derived from the deme. Thus a Roman is called Caius; Julius 
is his gentile name (of the Julian clan); Caesar is a kind of 
hereditary nickname A Greek is Thucydides (the name usually 
derived from the grandfather), the son of Olorus, of the deme 
of Halimusia., 

This system of names answered the purposes of Greek and 
Roman civilization. In Europe, among the Teutonic races, the 
stock-names (conceivably totemistic in origin) survive in English 
local names, which speak of the “ ton ” or “ ham ” of the Billings 
or Tootings. An examination of these names, as collected in 
Kemble’s Anglo-Saxons , proves that they were frequently derived 
from animals and plants. Such English names as “ Noble 
Wolf ” (Ethelwulf), “ Wolf of War ” and so forth, certainly 
testify to a somewhat primitive and fierce stage of society. 
Then came more vulgar nicknames and personal descriptions, 
as “ Long,” “ Brown,” “ White ’’ and so forth. Other names 
are directly derived from the occupation or craft (Smith, Fowler, 
Sadler) of the man to whom they were given, and yet other 
names were derived from places. The noble and landowner was 
railed “ of ” such and such a place (the German von and French 
de ), while the humbler man was called not “of.” but “at” 
such a place, as in the name “ Attewell,” or merely by the local 
name without the particle. The “ • de ” might also indicate 
merely the place of a person’s birth or residence; it was not a 
proof of noblesse. If we add to these names patronymics formed 
by the addition of “ son,” and terms derived from Biblical 
characters (the latter adopted after the Reformation as a re- 
action against the names of saints in the calendar), we have 
almost exhausted the sources of modern English and European 
names. A continual development of custom can be traced, and 
the analysis of any man’s family and Christian names will lead 
us beyond history into the manners of races devoid of literary 
records. (A. L.) 

Greek Names .— The Greeks had only one, and no family, name; 
hence the name of a child was left to the discretion of the parents; 
The eldest son generally: took the- name of his paternal grand- 
father, girls that of their grandmother. Genuine patronymics 
(Phocion, son of Phocus), analogous compounds (Theophrastus, 
son of Theodorus), or names of similar meaning (Philumenus, 
son of Eros) also occur. Athenaeus divides names generally into 
( i ) dtocpapa j chiefly derivatives or compounds of the names of 
gods (Demetrius, Apollonius, Theodorus, Diodotus, Heraclitus, 
Diogenes); ( 2 ). adea, simple or variously compounded names, 
especially such as were of good omen for a son’s future career 
(Aristides,- Pericles, Sophocles,- Alexander), although such hopes 
were frequently belied by the results. Instances of a subsequent 
change of name are not uncommon: thus, Plato and Theo- 
phrastus were originally Aristocles and Tyrtamus. 

To obviate: the ambiguity and confusion arising from the use 
of a single.name, various expedients were adopted, the commonest 
being to add the father’s name— Ai)}iQ<j6kvy)$ ApixoaOkvovs, 
f Akiafiia8ris 0 KXet viov. Sometimes the birthplace was added — 
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times the name of the deme (see Cleisthenes), -evg. AyfiofrOwr}* 
Ucuavev$ >{ Nicknames denoting mental or bodily defects 
or striking peculiarities ( e.g . colour of hair) were also favourite 
methods of discrimination (e g. SavOos, yellow). ; 

Roman Names.— Towards the end of the republic free-born 
Romans were distinguished by three names and two (or even four) 
secondary indications. In an inscription the name of Cicero is 
givenin the following form: M. Tullius Mi. M n. M pn Cor(nelia 
tribu) Cicero. M ( = Marcus) is the praenomen^ Tullius, the 
nomen ) the gentile or family name; Cicero, the cognomen. 
This order, always preserved, is the correct one. Mi. ( ~ Marci 
filius), M.n. ( = Marcinepos), M.pf. (~ Marci pronepos), Cor (nelia 
tribu) are only used in formal description. 

Praenomen (corresponding to the modern Christian name). — 
Varro gives a list of 32 praenomina, of which 14 had fallen out of use 
in Sulla’s time, the remaining 18 being confined to patrician families. 
Some of these appear to have been appropriated by particular 
families, e.g. Appius by the Claudii, Mamercus by the Aemilii. In 
the case of plebeian families there was greater latitude and a larger 
variety of names, but those which became ennobled followed the 
patrician usage. After the time of Sulla some of the old praenomina 
were revived, unless they are rather to be regarded as cognomina , 
which in some families displaced the praenomen proper, as in the case 
of a certain Africanus Aemilius Regulus. 

The nomen (gentile, gentilicium) belonged to all the individual 
members of the gens and those in any way connected with it (wives, 
clients, freedmen). In patrician gentes the nomina nearly all ended in 
-ius (-dens, -eiiiS, -eus), and are perhaps a sort of patronymic (Iulius 
from lulus). In some cases the name indicates the place of origin 
(Norbanus, Acerranus); -acus (Divitiacus) is peculiar to Gallic, 
- na (Caecina, Perperna) to Etruscan, -enus (Arulenus) to Umbrian 
names. Verres as a gentile name stands by itself; perhaps it was 
originally a cognomen. 

# The cognomen (“ surname ”) was the name given to a Roman 
citizen as a member of a familia or branch of the gens, whereby the 
family was distinguished from other families belonging to the same 
gens. Cognomina were either of local origin (Calatintis, Sabinus) ; or 
denoted physical peculiarities or moral characteristics (Crassus, 
Longus, Lentulus, Lepidus, Calvus, Naso) ; or they were really 
praenomina (Cossus, Agrippa) or derivatives from praenomina or 
cognomina (Sextinus, Corvinus, Laevinus),. , The tria nomina (“ three 
names”) in the ^ well-known passage of Juvenal (v. 127) was 
probably at that time a mark of ingenuitas rather than of nobilitas. 

In addition to these three regular names, many Romans had a 
fourth, cognomen secundum (agnomen was an introduction of the 
grammarians of the 4th century). These “ second surnames ” were 
chiefly bestowed in recognition of great achievements— Asiaticus, 
Africanus, Creticus, or were part of the terminology in cases of 
adoption. 

Persons adopted took all the three names of their adoptive father, 
put at the same time, to.keep his origin in mind* they added a second 
cognomen, a derivative in -anus or -inns from his old gentile name; 
thus, Publius Cornelius Scipio Aemiliarius, son of Lucius Aemilius 
Paullus, adopted by Publius Cornelius Scipip. After the time of 
Sulla, . the derivative was no longer used, one of the old names being 
substituted without change-^— -Marcus Terentius Varro Lucullus. 
Under the empire no fixed rule was observed, the most remarkable 
thing being the very large number of names borne by one person (as 
many as 36 occur bn an inscription). Especially in the army and 
amongst the lower orders,/ nicknames (signa, vocabula) are of frequent 
occurrence, Well-known examples are: Caligula; , cedo alteram 
(“another stick, please! ”), given to a centurion of flogging pro- 
pensities;^ manus ad ferrum (“ hand on sword,”) of Aurelian when 
tribune. ’ 

Women originally took the name of the head of the family— 
Caecilia (filia) Metelli, Metella Crassi (uxor). Later, f. ( — filia) was 
added after the name of a daughter.^ Towards the end of the republic 
women are denoted by their gentile name alone, while under the 
empire they always have two— the nomen and cognomen of the father 
(Aemilia Lepida; daughter of Lucius Aemilius Lepidus Paullus), or 
the nomen oi both father and mother (Valeria Atria* daughter of 
Attius Atticus and Valeria Sextina). 

Slaves originally had ho name, but simply took their master’. 
praenomen in the genitive followed by -por ( — puer): Marcipor, 
Publipor, Quintipor. Later, when the number of slaves was largely 
increased, by way of distinction names similar to those common in 
Greece (national, physical or moral qualities) or simply foreign names 
were given them. The word puer was subsequently replaced by 
servus and the form of the name ran: Aphrodisius Ploti Gai servus; 
under the empire, Eleutherus C. Julii Florentini (the natural order 
being preserved in the master’s name). When a slave exchanged 
one master for another, he adopted the name of his old master in an 
adjectival form in - anus ; Cissus Caesaris (ser\ 7 us) Maecenatianus 
(formerly a slave of Maecenas). Freedmen used their own name as 
a cognomen and took the nomen of him who gave them their freedom 
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and any pram, omen they pleased : L. Livius Androntcus, freedman 
of LiyiusiSaiJnaipr. In the time of Caesar, the freedman took the 
praendnien of the patronus and the gentile hahie of one of the friends 
of the latter; thus, Cicero calls his slave Dionysius M. Pompohius 
Dionysius as a token of friendship for T. Pomponius Atticus. 

- , Q.H.F.) 
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Law.— The Christian name, i.e. the name given to a person on 
admission to baptism into the Christian church* dates back to the 
early history of the Church. It has been said that the practice 
of giving a name on baptism was possibly imitated from the 
Jewish custom /of giving a personal name at circumcision. In 
England individuals were for long distinguished by Christian 
names only, and the: surname (see below) or family name is still 
totally ignored by the Church. As , population increased and 
intercourse became general, it became necessary to employ some 
further name by which one man might be known from, another, 
and in process of time the use of surnames became universal, the 
only exceptions in England being the members of the royal 
family, who sign by their baptismal names only. 

Where the ecclesiastical law does not come; into conflict with the 
common law or has not been changed by it, it still prevails, and 
therefore it may be said that the name given at . baptism may be 
regarded as practically unalterable. But that a baptismal name is 
not altogether unalterable , has been a matter of contention: A 
constitution of Archbishop Peckham (ob. 1292) directs that.' “? ministers: 
shall take care not to permit wanton names to be given to children 
baptized, and if otherwise it be done, the same shall be changed 
by the bishop at confirmation.” And before the Reformation the 
Office for Confirmation must have contemplated the possibility of 
such a change, as the bishop is directed therein to ask the child's 
name before anointing him with the chrism, and afterwards, naming 
him, to sign him with the cross. But in the second and subsequent 
Prayer-books all mention of the name in the Office for Confirmation 
is omitted. Lord Coke was of opinion that such a change was 
permissible and gives examples (1 Inst. ; p. 3), but Dr Burn (Ecc: 
Law , i. 80) held a contrary, opinion. Phillimore, however, gives; 
several instances when such a change was made, one, in the diocese 
of Liverpool, on the nth of June 18^6 (see Phillimore, Ecc. Law, 
i. 517, 518; and also Notes and Queries, 4th ser. vol. vi. p. 17, 7th 
ser. vol. ii. p. 1 7) . In the case of those who nave not been baptized, but- 
have a name (other than a surname) given them by their parents, 
such a name acquires force only by repute. The Registration of 
Births Act, which requires the registration of every birth, makes 
provision for the insertion of a name, but such provision is purely I 
permissive, and the only object of entering a name on the register 
is to have an authoritative record of the commencement of repute. 

A. clergy man of the Church of England is compelled to perform the 
ceremony of baptism when required by a parishioner, and to give 
whatever name or names the godparents select, but although the 
rubrics do not expressly say so, he can object to any name on religious 
or moral grounds. .- 

The freedom enjoyed in England and the United States as to the 
kind of Christian name which may be given to a child is somewhat 
limited in France and Germany. In France, by a decree of then 
Germinal, an XI., the only names permitted to be recorded in the civil 
register as Christian 1 names (pr moms') of children were those of 
saints in the calendar and the names of personages known in ancient 
history. Even at the present day an official list is issued (revised 
from time to time) containing a selection of forenames, and no 
name of a child will be registered unless it occurs in this list. A 
limitation more or less similar prevails in Germany and other 
European countries. 

As regards the surname (Fr* surnom, name in addition), custom 
has universally decreed that a man shall be known by the name 
of his father. But in England and the United States, at least, this 
custom is not legally binding; there is no law preventing a man 
from taking whatever name he has a fancy for, nor are there any 
particular formalities required to be observed on adopting a fresh 
surname ; but. On the other hand, if a man has been known for a 
considerable time by the name of his father, or bv a name of repute, 
and he changes it for another* he cannot compel others to address 
him, or designate him by the new one. Neither does the , English 
law recognize the absolute right of any person in any particular name 
to the extent of preventing another person from assuming it QDu 
Boulay v. Du Boulay, 1869, L.R. 2 P.C. 430). If, however, a person 
adopts a new name and wishes to have it publicly notified and recog- 
nized in official circles, the method of procedure usually adopted 
is that by royal licence. This is by petition, prepared and presented 
through the Heralds’ Office. If granted, the royal licence is given 
under the sign manual and privy seal of the sovereign, counter- 
signed by the home secretary. In wills- and settlements a clause is 
often inserted whereby a testator or settler imposes upon the takers 
of the estate an obligation to assume his name and bear his arms. 
The stamp duty payable for a royal licence in this case is fifty 
pounds, but if the application is merely voluntary the stamp duty 
is ten pounds. Where there is a more formal adoption of a surname* 
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Both in France and Germany official authorization; must be ob- 
tained for any change of name* By the German Code 1900 (s. 12) 
if the right to a new name is disputed by another or his interest is 
in j ured thereby, the person entitled can compel the abandonment 
of the new name. ' ; ;i 

In England, a wife on marriage adopts the surname of her husband, 
disregarding entirely her maiden surname ; in Scotland the practice 
usually is for the' wife, to retain her maiden name for all legal purposes, 
adding the name of her husband as an alias. On remarriage the rule 
is for the wife to adopt the name of the new husband, but an ex- 
ception to this is tacitly recognized in the case of a title acquired, by 
marriage when the holder remarries a commoner. . This exception 
was very fully discussed in Cowley v. Cowley, 1901 * A.C. 450. 

Peers of the United Kingdom when signing their names Use phly 
their surnames or peerage’ designations. It is merely a privileged 
custom, which does not go back further than the Stuart period. 
Peeresses sign by their Christian names or initials followed by their 
peerage designation. . Bishops sign by their initials followed by 
the name of the see. In Scotland it is very usual for landowners 
to affix to their names the designation of their lands, and this was 
expressly sanctioned by an act of 1672. ■ 

See Ency. Eng. Law, tits. “ Christian , Name,” “ Surname ; 
W. P. W. Phillimore, Law and Practice of Change of. Name ;, F px- 
Davies and tarlyon-Britton, Law concerning Names and Changes' of 
Name . ; ! - (T. A. I.) 

NAMUR, one of the nine provinces of Belgium. It lies between 
Hainaut on the one side and Liege and Luxemburg on the other, 
and extends from Brabant up the Meuse valley to the French 
frontier. ; Area, 1414 sq. m.; pop. (1904) 357*759- The part 
north of the Meuse is very; fertile, but the rest is covered with 
forest and is little, suited for agriculture. There are; a few iron 
, and coal-mines between the Sambre and Meuse, and the quarries 
' are of great importance. Arboriculture, and especially fruit-tree 
plantation, is on the increase. The province is divided into 
the three arrondissements of Namur, Dinant and Philippeville, 
and there -are fifteen cantons for judicial purposes. 

NAMUR (Flemish, N amen), a town of Belgium, capital of 
the province of Namur. Pop. (1904) 31,940. It is most pictur- 
esquely situated at , the junction of the rivers Sambre and Meuse, 
the town lying on the left banks of the two rivers, while the rocky 
promontory forming the fork between them is crowned with the 
old citadel. This citadel is no longer used -for military purposes* 
and the hill on which it stands has been converted into a public 
park, while the crest is occupied by an enormous hotel to which 
access is gained by a cogwheel railway. Namur is connected 
with the citadel by two bridges across the Sambre, and from the 
east side of the promontory there is a fine stone bridge to the 
suburb of Jambes. This bridge was constructed in the nth 
:• century and rebuilt in the reign of Charles V. It is the only old 
bridge in existence over the Meuse in the Belgian portion of its 
course. The cathedral of St Aubain or Albin was built in the 
middle of the 1 8th century. The church of St Loup is a century 
older, and is noticeable for its columns of red marble from the 
quarry at St Remy near Rochefort. There is a considerable local 
industry in cutlery, and there are numerous tanneries along the 
river-side. 

The hill of the citadel is perhaps identical ? with Aduaticum, 
the fortified camp of the Aduatici captured and destroyed by 
Julius Caesar after the defeat of the Nervii,; although many 
authorities incline to the plateau of Hast6don, north of the 
Sambre and of Namur itself, as the more probable site of the 
Belgic position. Many antiquities of the RomamGallic period 
have been discovered in the neighbourhood and are preserved 
in the local archaeological museum. Here also are deposited the 
human fossils of the Stone Age discovered at Furfooz on the Lesse. , 
In the feudal period Namur was always a place of some import- 
ance, and long formed a marquisate in the Courtenay family. 
One institution of the medieval period came down to modern 
times, and was only discontinued in consequence of the fatalities 
with which it was generally accompanied. This was the annual 
encounter on the Place d’Armes of rival parties mounted on 
stilts. Galliot, the historian of Namur, says the origin of these 
jousts is lost in antiquity, but considers the use of stilts was due 
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to the frequency with which the town was flooded before the 
rivers were embanked. Don John of Austria made Namur his 
headquarters during the greater part of his stay in the Nether- 
lands, and died here in 1578. As a fortress Namur did not 
attain the first rank until after its capture by Louis XIV. in 
1692, when Vauban endeavoured to make it impregnable; but 
it was retaken by William III. in 1695. The French recaptured 
it in 1 702 and retained possession for ten years. In 1 8 1 5 Marshal 
Grouchy on his retreat into France fought an action here with 
the Prussians under General Pirch. In 1888, under the new 
scheme of Belgian defence, the citadel and its detached works 
were abandoned, and in their place nine outlying forts were 
constructed at a distance of from 3 to 5 m. round the town. 
All these forts are placed on elevated points. They kre in their 
order, beginning on the left bank of the Meuse and ending on 
the right bank of the same river: (1) St Heribert, (2) Malonne, 
(3) Suarlee, (4) Emines, (5) Cognel6e, (6) Gelbressee, (7) Maizeret, 
(8) Andoy and (9) Dave. The whole position is correctly de- 
scribed as the “ t£te de pont ” of Namur, and in addition to its 
strong bomb-proof forts it possesses great natural advantages for 
the defence of the intervals. 

NANA FARNAVIS (1741-1800), the great Mahratta minister 
at Poona at the end of the 18th century. His real name was 
Balaji Janardhan Bhanu; but, like many other Mahrattas, he 
was always known by a kind of nickname. Nana properly means 
a maternal grandfather; Farnavis is the official title of the 
finance minister, derived from fard — an account and navis =*= 
a writer. He was born at Satara on the 4th of May 1741, and 
was the son of a Chit pa van Brahman, of the same class as the 
Peshwa, who held the hereditary office of Farnavis . He escaped 
from the fatal battle of Panipat in 1761; and from about 1774 
was the leading personage in directing the affairs of the Mahratta 
confederacy, though never a soldier. This was the period when 
Peshwas rapidly succeeded one another, and there was more 
than one disputed succession. It was the policy of Nana Farnavis 
to hold together the confederacy against both internal dissensions 
and the growing power of the British. He died at Poona on 
the 13 th of March 1800, just before the Peshwa placed himself 
in the hands of the British and thus broke up the Mahratta 
.confederacy. In an extant letter to the Peshwa, the Marquess 
Wellesley thus describes him: “ The able minister of your state, 
whose upright principles and honourable views and whose zeal 
for the welfare and prosperity both of the dominions of his own 
immediate superiors and of other powers were so justly cele- 
brated.” 

See Captain A. Macdonald, Memoir of Nana Furnuwees (Bombay, 
1851)*. 

NANAIMO, a city of British Columbia, on the east coast of 
Vancouver Island. Pop. (1906) about 6500. It is connected 
''with Victoria by the Esquimalt and Nanaimo railway, and has 
a daily steamer service to Vancouver, as well as to Comox, 
Sydney and other points on the coast. It is favourably situated 
for growing fruit, and mixed farming is carried on to a consider- 
able extent. There is a large export trade in coal from the 
neighbouring mines, which is sent chiefly to San Francisco. 

NANA SAHIB, the common designation of Dandu Panth, an 
adopted son of the ex-peshwa of the Mahrattas, Baji Rao, 
Who took a leading part in the great Indian Mutiny, and was 
proclaimed peshwa by the mutineers. Nana Sahib had a griev- 
ance against the British government because they refused to 
continue to him the pension of eight lakhs of rupees (£80,000) 
Which was promised to Baji Rao by Sir John Malcolm on his 
surrender in 1818. This pension, however, was only intended 
to be a life grant to Baji Rao himself. For this refusal the Nana 
bore the British a lifelong grudge, which he washed out in the 
blood of women and children in the massacres at Cawnpore. 
In 1859, when the remnants of the rebels disappeared into 
N epal, the N ana was among the fugitive?. His death was reported 
some time afterwards, but his real fate remains obscure. 

NANCY, a town of north-eastern France, the capital formerly 
of the province of Lorraine, and now of the department of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, 219 m. E. of Paris on the railway to Strass- 


burg. Pop. (1906), to Wn, 98,302; commune (including troops), 
1 10,570. Nancy is situated on the left batik of the Meurthe 
6 m. above its junction with the Moselle and on the Marne- 
Rhine canal. The railway from Paris to Strassburg skirts the 
city on the south-west side; other railways-^-to Metz, to Fpinal 
by Mirecourt, to Chateau Safins — join the main fine near Nancy, 
and make it an important junction. The town consists of two 
portions — the V ille-V ieille in the north-west between the Cours 
L6opold and the Pepiniere gardens, with narrow and winding 
streets, and the ViUe-Neuve in the south-east with wide straight 
streets, allowing views of the hills around the city. Between the 
two lies, the Place Stanislas, a square worthy of a capital city: 
in the centre stands the statue of Stanislas Leczinski, ruler of 
Lorraine, and on all sides rise imposing buildings in the 18th- 
century style — the town hall, episcopal palace, theatre, &c. 
A fine triumphal arch erected by Stanislas in honour of Louis XV. 
leads from the Place Stanislas to the Place Carriere, which forms 
a beautiful tree-planted promenade, containing at its further end 
the government palace (1760) now the residence of the general 
commanding the XX. army corps, and adjoins the so-called 
Pepiniere (nursery) established by Stanislas. Other open spaces 
in the city are the Place d’ Alliance (formed by Stanislas, with 
a fountain in memory of the alliance between Louis XV. 
and Maria Theresa in 1756), the Place de PAcademie, 
the Place St Epvre with a statue of Duke Rene II., the 
Place Dombasle and the Place de Thiers, the two latter 
embellished with the statues of Mathieu Dombasle, the agri- 
culturist, and Adolphe Thiers. The cathedral in the Ville- 
Neuve, built in the 18th century, has a wide fagade flanked by 
two dome-surmounted towers, and a somewhat frigid and sombre 
interior. Of particular interest is the church of the Cordeliers, in 
the old town, built by Rene II. about 1482^0 commemorate his 
victory over Charles the Bold. Pillaged during the Revolution 
period, but restored to religious uses in 1825, it contains the 
tombs of Antony of Vaudemont and his wife Marie d’Harcourt, 
Philippe of Gueldres, second wife of Rene II., Henry III., count 
of Vaudemont, and Isabella of Lorraine his wife, Rene II. (a 
curious monument raised by his widow in 1515) and Cardinal 
de Vaudemont (d. 1587). Here also is a chapel built at the 
beginning of the 17 th century to receive the tombs of the princes 
of the house of Lorraine. The church of St Epvre, rebuilt 
between 1864 and 1874 on the site of an old church of the 13th, 
14th and 15th centuries, has a fine spire and belfry and good 
stained glass windows. Bonsecours Church, at the end of the 
St Pierre Faubourg, contains the mausoleums of Stanislas (by 
whom it was built) and his wife Catherine, and the heart of their 
daughter Marie, queen of France, as well as the statue of Notre- 
Dame de Bonsecours, the object of a well-known pilgrimage. 
Of the old ducal palace, begun in the 15th century by Duke 
Raoul and completed by Rene II., there remains but a single wing, 
partly rebuilt after a fire in 1871. The entrance to this wing, 
which contains the archaeological museum of Lorraine, is a 
beautiful specimen of the late Gothic of the beginning of the 
16th century. One of the greatest treasures of the collection is 
the tapestry found in the tent of Charles the Bold after the 
battle of Nancy. Of the old gates of Nancy the most ancient 
and remarkable is the Porte de la Craffe (1463). The town hall 
contains a museum of painting and sculpture, and there is a rich 
municipal library. A monument to President Carnot, and 
statues of Jacques Callot, the engraver, and of General Drouot, 
both natives of Nancy, and of Claude Gellee stand in various 
parts of the town. 

Nancy is the seat of a bishop, a prefect, a court of appeal and 
a court of assizes, headquarters of the XX. army corps, and centre 
of an academic (educational division) with a university comprising 
faculties of law, medicine, science and letters, and a higher school 
of pharmacy. There are also tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, a board of trade-arbitrators, lycees and training 
colleges for both sexes, a higher ecclesiastical seminary, a school 
of agriculture, the national school of forestry, a higher school 
of commerce, a technical school (ecole professionnelle ) , a school of 
arts and crafts (ecole prSparatoire des arts et metiers), a chamber 
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oficommerce and a Branch of the Bank of France. The industries 
of Nancy include printing, brewing, cotton- and wool-spinning 
and the weaving of cotton and woollen goods, and the manufacture 
of tobacco (by the State), of boots and shoes, straw hats, pottery, 
casks, embroidery, machinery, engineering material, farm im- 
plements and iron goods. 

At the close of the nth century Odelric of Nancy, brother 
of Gerard of Alsace, possessed at Nancy a castle which enabled 
him to defy the united assaults of the bishops of Metz and Treves 
and the count of Bar. In the 12th century the town was sur- 
rounded with walls, and became the capital of the dukes of 
Lorraine; but its real importance dates from the 15th century; 
when on the 5th of J anuary 1477 Charles the Bold was defeated 
by Rene II. and perished at its gates. 1 Enlarged, embellished 
and admirably refortified by Charles III., it was taken by the 
French in 1633 (Louis XIII. and Richelieu being present at the 
siege). After the peace of Ryswick in 1697 it was restored and 
Duke Leopold set himself to repair the disasters of the past. 
He founded academies, established manufactures and set 
about the construction of the new town. But it was reserved 
for Stanislas Leczinski, to whom Lorraine and Bar were assigned 
in 1736, to carry but the plans of improvement in a style which 
made Nancy one of the palatial cities of Europe, and rendered 
himself the most popular as he was the last of the dukes of 
Lorraine. The city, which became French in 1766, was occupied 
by the allies in 1814 and 1815, and put to ransom by the Prussians 
in 1870. After the Franco-German war the population was 
greatly increased by the immigration of Alsatians and of people 
from Metz and its district. 

See C. Bfister, Histoire de Nancy (Paris and Nancy, 1902) ; J. Cayon, 
Histoire physique > civile, morale et politique de Nancy (Nancy, 1846). 

NANDAIR, or Nander, a town of India, in the state of 
Hyderabad, on the left bank of the Godaveri, with a station 
on the Hyderabad-Godaveri valley railway, 174 m. N.E. of 
Hyderabad city. Pop. (1901) 14,184. It is a centre of local 
trade, with a special industry of fine muslin and gold* bordered 
scarves. As the scene of the murder of Guru Govind, it contains 
a shrine visited by Sikhs from all parts of India. 

NANDGAON, a feudatory state of India, in the Chhattisgarh 
division of the Central Provinces. Area, 871 sq. m.; pop. 
(1901) 126,356, showing a decrease of 31% in the decade, due 
to famine; estimated revenue £23,000; tribute £4600. The 
state has a peculiar history. Its foundation is traced to a religious 
celibate, who came from the Punjab towards the end of the 18th 
century. From the founder it passed through a succession of 
chosen disciples until 1879, when the British government 
recognized the ruler as an hereditary chief and afterwards 
conferred upon his son the title of Raja Bahadur. The state 
has long been well administered, and has derived additional 
prosperity from the construction of the Bengal-Nagpur railway, 
which has a station at Raj-Nandgaon, the capital (pop. 11,094). 
Here there is a steam cotton mill. 

NANDI, an East African tribe of mixed Nilotic, Bantu and 
Hamitic origin. With them are more or less closely allied the 
Lumbwa (correctly Kipsikis), Buret (or Puret) and Sotik 
(Soot) tribes, as well as the Elgonyi (properly Kony) of Mount 
Elgon. They have also affinities with the Masai tribes. The 
Nandi-Lumbwa peoples inhabit the country stretching south 
from Mount Elgon to about i° S. and bounded east by the escarp- 
ment of the eastern rift-valley and west by the territory of the 
tribes, such as the Kavirondo, dwelling round the Victoria 
Nyanza. They have given their name to' the Nandi plateau. 
The Hamitic strain in these allied tribes is derived from the Galla; 
they also exhibit Pygmy elements. Their original home was 
in the north, and they probably did not reach their present home 
until the beginning of the 1 9th century. They differ considerably 

1 The battle raged in the district to the S., E. and N. of the town, 
the operations extending from St Nicolas du Port (S.) to the bridge 
of Bouxieres (N.). The chief struggle took place on the banks of the 
stream of Bon Secours, which now runs entirely underground, 
flowing from the S.W. into the Meurthe. Much of the battlefield is 
now cohered by modern buildings, but S.W. of the town a cross 
marks the spot where the body of Charles the Bold was discovered. 
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in physical appearance; some resemble the Masai, being men 
of tall stature with features almost Caucasian, other are dwarfish 
with markedly negro features. Like the Masai, Turkana and 
Suk, the Nandi-Lumbwa tribes were originally nomadic, but they 
have become agriculturists. They own large herds of cattle. 
They have a double administrative system, the chief medicine 
man or Orkoiyot being supreme chief and regulating war affairs, 
while representatives of the people, called Kiruogik, manage 
the ordinary affairs of the tribe. The medicine men are of 
Masai origin and the office is hereditary. The young men form 
a separate warrior class to whom is entrusted the care of the 
country, A period of about 7 1 years is spent in this class, and 
the ceremony of handing over the country from one “ age ” 
to the succeeding “ age ” is of great importance. The arms of 
the warriors are a stabbing spear, shield, sword and club. Many 
also possess rifles. All the Nandi are divided into dans, each 
having its sacred animal or totem. They have no towns, each 
family living on the land it cultivates. The huts are of circular 
pattern. The Nandi believe in a supreme deity — Asis-— who 
takes a benevolent interest in their welfare, and to whom 
prayers are addressed daily. They also worship ancestors and 
consider earthquakes to be caused by the spirits moving in the 
underworld. They practise circumcision, and girls undergo 
a similar operation. Spitting is a sign of blessing. Their scanty 
clothing consists chiefly of dressed skins. The tribal mark is 
a small hole bored in the upper part of the ear. Their language 
is Nilotic and in general construction resembles the Masai, 
It has been slightly influenced by the Somali tongue, The 
primitive hunting tribe known as the Wandorobo speak a 
dialect closely resembling Nandi. 

The Nandi at one time appear to have been subject to the 
Masai, but when the country was first known to Europeans 
they were independent and occupied the plateau which bears 
their name. Hardy mountaineers and skilful warriors, they 
closed their territory to all who did not get special permission, 
and thus blocked the road from Mombasa to Uganda alike to 
Arab and Swahili. Caravans that escaped the Masai frequently 
fell victims to the Nandi, who were adepts at luring them to 
destruction. When the railway to the Victoria Nyanza was 
built it had to cross the Nandi country. The tribesmen, who 
had already shown hostility to the whites, attacked both the 
railway and the telegraph line and raided other tribes. Eventually 
(1905-1906) the Nandi were removed by the British to reserves 
somewhat north of the railway zone (see British East Africa). 
The Lumbwa reserve lies south of the railway, and farther south 
still are the reserves of the Buret and Sotik. 

See A. G. Hollis, The Nandi: Their Language and Folk-lore , with 
introduction by Sir Charles Eliot (Oxford, 1909), and the works 
there cited. 

NANDIDRUG, a hill fortress of southern India, in the Kolar 
district of Mysore, 4851 ft. above the sea. It was traditionally 
held impregnable, and its storming by Lord Cornwallis in 1791 
was one of the most notable incidents of the first war against 
Tippoo Sultan. It was formerly a favourite resort for British 
officials during the hot season. 

NANG A, the most primitive form of the ancient Egyptian 
harp. The nanga consisted of a boat-shaped or vaulted body* of 
wood, the back of which was divided down the centre by a sound 
bar built into the back; on this bar was fixed a cylindrical stick 
round which one end of the strings was wound, the soundboard 
or parchment being stretched over the back without interfering 
with the stick. The other end of the strings was' fastened to pegs 
set in the side of a curved neck, so that the strings did not lie 
I directly over the soundboard. There were but 3 or 4 strings, one 
note only being obtained from each. Some of these nangas are 
to be seen at the British Museum. 

NANKEEN, a cotton cloth originally made in China, and now 
imitated in various countries. The name is derived from 
Nanking, the city in which the cloth is said to have been originally 
manufactured; The characteristic yellowish colour of nankeen 
is attributed to the peculiar colour of the cotton from which it 
was originally made. 

ii 
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NANKING ( u the southern capital ”), the name by which 
Kiang-ning, the chief city in the province of Kiangsu, China, has 
been known for several centuries. Pop. about 140,000. The 
city stands in 3 2 0 5' N., 118 0 47' E., nearly equidistant between 
Canton and Peking, on the south bank of the Yangtsze Kiang. 
It dates only from the beginning of the Ming dynasty (1368), 
although it is built on the site of a city which for more than two 
thousand years figured under various names in the history of the 
empire. The more ancient city was originally known as Kin-ling ; 
under the Han dynasty (206 b.c. to a.d. 25) its name was con- 
verted into Tan-yang; by the T’ang emperors (a.d. 618-907) 
it was styled Kiang-nan and Sheng Chow; by the first sovereign 
of the Ming dynasty (a.d. 1368-1644) it was created the “ southern 
capital” (Nan-king), and was given the distinctive name of 
Ying-t’ien; and since the accession to power of the present 
Manchu rulers it has been officially known as Kiang-ning, 
though still popularly called Nan-king. It was the seat of the 
imperial court only during the reigns of the first two emperors of 
the Ming dynasty, and was deserted for Shun-t’ien (Peking) by 
Yung-lo, the third sovereign of that line, who in 1403 captured 
the town and usurped the crown of his nephew, the reigning 
emperor. 

The T’aip’ing; rebels, who carried the town by assault in 
1853, swept away all the national monuments and most of the 
more conspicuous public buildings it contained, and destroyed the 
greater part of the magnificent wall which surrounded it. This 
wall is said by Chinese topographers to have been 96 li, or 32 m., 
in circumference. This computation has, however, been shown 
to be a gross exaggeration, and it is probable that 60 li, or 20 m., 
would be nearer the actual dimensions. The wall, of which only 
small portions remain* was about 70 ft. in height, measured 30 ft. 
in thickness at the base, and was pierced by thirteen gates. 
Encircling the north, east, and south sides of the city proper was a' 
second wall which enclosed about double the space of the inner 
enclosure. In the north-east corner of the town stood the 
imperial palace reared by Hung-wu, the imperial founder of the 
modern city. After suffering mutilation at the overthrow of the 
Ming dynasty, this magnificent building was burnt to the ground 
on the recapture of the city from the T’aip’ing rebels in 1864. 
But beyond comparison the most conspicuous public building at 
Nanking was the famous porcelain tower, which was designed 
by the emperor Yung-lo (1403-1428) to commemorate the 
virtues of his mother. Twelve centuries previously an Indian 
priest deposited on the spot where this monument afterwards 
stood a relic of Buddha, and raised over the sacred object a small 
pagoda of three stories in height. During the disturbed times 
which heralded the close of the Yuen dynasty (1368) this pagoda 
was utterly destroyed. It was doubtless out of respect to the relic 
which then perished that Yung-lo chose this site for the erection 
of his “ token-of-gratitude ” pagoda. The -building was begun 
in 1413. But before it was finished Yung-lo had passed away, 
and it was reserved for his successor to see the final pinnacle 
fixed in its place, after nineteen years had been consumed in 
carrying out the designs of the imperial architect. In shape the 
pagoda was an octagon, and was about 260 ft. in height, or, as 
the Chinese say, with that extraordinary love for inaccurate * 
accuracy which is peculiar to them, 32 chang (a chang equals 
about 120 in.) 9 ft. 4 in. and of an inch. The outer walls were 
cased with bricks of the finest white porcelain, and each of the 
nine stories into which the building w r as divided was marked by 
overhanging eaves composed of green glazed tiles of the same 
material. The summit was crowned with a gilt ball fixed on the 
top of an iron rod, which in its turn was encircled by nine iron 
rings. Hung on chains which stretched from this apex to the 
eaves of the roof were five large pearls of good augury for the 
safety of the city. One was supposed to avert floods, another 
to prevent fires, a third to keep dust-storms at a distance, a 
fourth to allay tempests, and a fifth to guard the city 
against disturbances. From the eaves of the several stories 
there hung one hundred and fifty-two bells and countless 
lanterns. In bygone days Nanking was one of the chief 
literary centres of the empire, besides being famous for 
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its manufacturing industries. Satin, crape, nankeen, cloth, 
paper, pottery, and artificial flowers were among its chief 
products. 

At Nanking, after its capture by British ships in 1842, Sir 
Henry Pottinger signed the “ Nanking treaty.” It was made a 
treaty port by the French treaty of 1858, but was not formally 
opened. Its proximity to Chinkiang, where trade had established 
itself while Nanking was still in the hands of the rebels, made its 
opening of little advantage, and the point was not pressed. In 
1899 it was voluntarily thrown open to foreign trade by the 
Chinese government, and in 1909 it was connected by railway 
(192 m. long) with Shanghai. 

Since 1880 Nanking has been slowly recovering from the ruin 
caused by the T’aip’ing rebellion. Barely one-fourth of the area 
within the walls has been reoccupied, and though its ancient 
industries are reviving, no great progress has been made. As the 
seat of the provincial government of Kiang-nan, however, 
which embraces the three provinces of Kiang-su, Kiang-si, 
and Ngan-hui, Nanking is a city of first-class importance. The 
viceroy of Kiang-nan is the most powerful of all the provincial 
satraps, as he controls a larger revenue than any other, and has 
the command of larger forces both naval and military. He is 
also superintendent of foreign trade for the southern ports, 
including Shanghai, a position which gives him great weight in 
all political questions. The city contains an arsenal for the 
manufacture of munitions of war, also powder-mills. A naval 
college was opened in 1890, and an imperial military college a 
few years later under foreign instructors. The only foreign 
residents are missionaries (mostly American), and employes of 
the Chinese government. The only remaining features of interest 
in Nanking are the so-called Ming Tombs, being the mausolea 
of Hung-wu, the founder of the Ming dynasty, and of one or two 
of his successors, which lie outside the eastern wall of the city. 

; They are ill cared for and rapidly going to decay. Since 1899 the 
foreign trade has shown a steady increase. 

NANNING, a treaty port in the province of Kwangsi, China, 
on the West river, 250 m. above Wuchow and 470 m. from 
Canton. Pop. about 40,000. It is the highest point accessible 
for steam traffic on the West river. From Canton to Wuchow 
the river has a minimum depth of 8 ft., but on the section from 
Wuchow to Nanning not more than 3 or 4 ft. are found during 
winter. The town is the chief market on the southern frontier. 
Its opening was long opposed by the French government, who 
had acquired the right to build a railway to it from Tongking, 
by which they hoped to divert the trade through their own 
possessions. Navigation by small native boats is open west- 
wards as far as Paise. 

NANSEN, FRIDTJOF (1861- ), Norwegian scientist, ex- 

plorer and statesman, was born at Froen near Christiania on 
the 10th of October 1861. His childhood was spent at this place 
till his fifteenth year, when his parents removed to Christiania, 
where he went to school. He entered Christiania university in 
1880, where he made a special study of zoology; in March 1882 
he joined the sealing-ship “ Viking ” for a voyage to Greenland 
waters. On his return in the same year he was appointed 
curator of the Bergen Museum, under the eminent physician 
and zoologist Daniel Cornelius Danielssen (1815-1894). In 1886 
he spent a short time at the zoological station at Naples. During 
this time he wrote several papers and memoirs on zoological and 
histological subjects, and for one paper on “ The Structure and 
Combination of the Histological Elements of the Central Nervous 
System” (Bergen, 1887) the Christiania university conferred 
upon him the degree of doctor of philosophy. But his voyage in 
the “ Viking ” had indicated Greenland as a possible field for 
exploration, and in 1887 he set about preparations for a crossing 
of the great ice-field which covers the interior of that country. 
The possibility of his success was discountenanced by many 
Arctic authorities, and a small grant he had asked for was refused 
by the Norwegian government, but was provided by Augustin 
Gamel, a merchant of Copenhagen, while he paid from his private 
means the greater part of the expenses of the expedition. As 
companions Nansen had Otto Neumann Sverdrup (b. 1855), 
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Captain O. C. Dietrichson (b. 1856), a third compatriot, and 
two Lapps. The expedition started in May 1 888, proceeding 
from Leith to Iceland, and there joining a sealing-ship bound 
for the east coast of Greenland. On the 17th of July Nansen 
decided to leave the ship and force a way through the ice-belt 
to the land, about 10 m. distant, but the party encountered 
great difficulties owing to ice-pressures, went adrift with the ice, 
and only reached the land on the 29th, having been carried far 
to the south in the interval. They made their way north again, 
along the coast inside the drift ice, and on the 16 th of August 
began the ascent of the inland ice. Suffering severely from 
storms, intense cold, and other hardships, they reached the 
highest point of the journey (8920 ft.) on the 5th of September, 
and at the end of the month struck the west coast at the Ameralik 
Fjord. On reaching the settlement of Godthaab it was found 
that the party must winter there, and Nansen used the oppor- 
tunity to study the Eskimos and gather material for his book, 
Eskimo Life (English translation, London, 1893). The party 
returned home in May 1889, and Nansen’s book , The First 
Crossing of Greenland (English translation, London, 1890), 
demonstrates the valuable scientific results df the journey. A 
report of the scientific results was published in Petermanns 
Mitteilungen (Gotha, 1892). On his return from Greenland 
Nansen accepted the curatorship of the Zoo tomic Museum of 
Christiania university. In September 1889 he married Eva, 
daughter of Professor Michael Sars of Christiania university, 
and a noted singer (d. 1907). 

In 1890 he propounded his scheme for a polar expedition 
before the Norwegian Geographical Society, and in 1892 he 
laid it before the Royal Geographical Society in London (see 
“ How can the North Polar Region be crossed ?” Geogr. Journal , 
voL i.), by which time his preparations were well advanced. 
His theory, that a drift-current sets across the polar regions 
from Bering Strait and the neighbourhood of the New Siberia 
Islands towards the east coast of Greenland, was based on a 
number of indications, notably the discovery (1884), on drift 
ice off the south-west coast of Greenland, of relics of the American 
north polar expedition in the ship “ Jeannette,” which sank 
N.E, of the New Siberia Islands in 1881. His intention was 
therefore to get his vessel fixed in the ice to the north of Eastern 
Siberia and let her drift with it. His plan was adversely criticized 
by many Arctic authorities, but it succeeded; The Norwegian 
patliament granted two-thirds of the expenses, and the rest was 
obtained by subscription from King Oscar and private indi- 
viduals. His ship, the “ Fram ” (i.e. “ Forward ”), was specially 
built* of immense strength and peculiar form, being pointed at 
bow and stern and having sloping sides, so that the ice-floes, 
pressing together* should tend, not to crush, but merely to slip 
beneath and lift her. She sailed from Christiania on the 24th of 
June 1893. Otto Sverdrup was master; Sigurd Scott Hansen, 
a Norwegian naval lieutenant, Was in charge of the astronomical 
and meteorological observations; Henrik Greve Blessing was 
doctor and botanist ; and among the rest was Frederik Iljalmar 
Johansen, lieutenant in the Norwegian army, who shipped as 
fireman. On the 22nd of September the “ Fram ” was made 
fast to a floe in 78° 50' N., 133 0 37' E.; shortly afterwards she 
was frozen in, and the long drift began. She bore the pressure 
of the ice perfectly. During the winter of 1894-1895 it was 
decided that an expedition should be made northward over 
the ice on foot in the spring, and on the 14th of March 1895 
Nansen, being satisfied that the “Fram” would continue to 
drift safely, left her in 84° N., ioi° 55' E., and started northward 
accompanied by Johansen. On the 8th of April they turned 
back from 86° 14' N., the highest latitude then reached by man; 
and they shaped their course for Franz Josef Land. They 
suffered many hardships, including-shortage of food, and were 
compelled to winter on Frederick Jackson Island (so named 
by Nansen) in Franz Josef Land from the 26th of August 1895 
to the 1 9th of May 1 896. They were uncertain as to the locality, 
but, after having reached 8o° N. on the south coast of the islands, 
they were travelling westward to reach Spitsbergen, when, on 
the 17th of June 1896, they fell in with Frederick Jackson and 


his party of the J ackson-Harnisworth expedition, and returned 
to Norway in his ship, the “ Windward*” reaching Vardo On the 
13th of August. A week later the “ Fram ” also reached Norway 
in safety. She had drifted north after, Nansen had left her, 
to 85° 57'* and had ultimately returned by the west coast of 
Spitsbergen. An unprecedented welcome awaited Nansen. In 
England he gave the narrative of his journey at a great meeting 
in the Albert Hall, London, on the 8th of February 1897, 
and elsewhere. He received a special medal from the Royal 
Geographical Society, honorary degrees from the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and a presentation of books (the “ Chal- 
lenger ” Reports) from the British government, and similar 
honours were paid him in other countries. The English version 
of the narrative of the expedition is entitled Farthest North 
(London, 1897)* . and the scientific results are given in The 
Norwegian North Polar Expedition 18 q 3-18 q6; Scientific Results 
(London, &c., 1900 sqq.). 

In 1905, in connexion with the crisis between Norway and 
Sweden, which was followed by the separation of the kingdoms, 
Nansen for the first time actively intervened in politics. He 
issued a manifesto and many articles, in which he adopted an 
attitude briefly indicated by the last words of a short work 
published later in the year: “Any union in which the one 
people is restrained in exercising its freedom is and will remain 
a danger ” {Norway and the Union with Sweden , London, 1905). 
On the establishment of the Norwegian ^monarchy Nansen was 
appointed minister to England (1906),. and in the same year he 
was created G.C.V.O;; but in 1908 he retired from his post, 
and became professor of oceanography in Christiania university. 

NANSEN, HANS (1598-1667), Danish statesman, son of the 
burgher Evert Nansen, was born at Flensburg on the 28th of 
November 1598. He made several voyages to the White Sea 
and to places in northern Russia, and in 1621 entered the service 
of the Danish Icelandic Company, then in its prime. For 
many years the whole trade of Iceland, which he frequently 
visited, passed through his hands, and he soon became equally 
well known at Gluckstadt, then the chief emporium of the 
Iceland trade, and at Copenhagen. In February 1644, at the 
express desire of King Christian IV., the Copenhagen burgesses 
elected him burgomaster. During his northern voyages he had 
learnt Russian, and was employed as interpreter at court when- 
ever Muscovite embassies visited Copenhagen. His travels had 
begotten in him a love of geography, and he published in 1633 
a ‘VKosmografi,” previously revised by the astronomer Longo- 
montanus. During the siege of Copenhagen by the Swedes in 
1658 he came prominently forward. At the meeting between the 
king and the citizens to arrange for the defence of the capital, 
Nansen urged the necessity of an obstinate defence. It was he 
who on this occasion obtained privileges for the burgesses of 
• Copenhagen which placed them on a footing of equality with 
the nobility; and he was the life and* soul of the garrison till 
the arrival of the Dutch fleet practically saved the city. These 
eighteen months of storm and stress established his influence 
in the capital once for all and at the same time knitted him 
; closely to Frederick III., who recognized in Nansen a man 
after his own heart, and made the great burgomaster his chief 
instrument in carrying through the anti-aristocratic Revolution 
of 1660. Nansen used all the arts of the agitator with 
extraordinary energy and success. His greatest feat was the 
impassioned speech by which, oil October 8th, he induced the 
burgesses to accede to the proposal of the magistracy of Copen- 
hagen to offer Frederick III, the realm of Denmark as a purely 
hereditary kingdom. How far Nansen was content with the 
result of the Revolution— absolute monarchy— it is impossible 
to say. It appears to be pretty certain that, at the beginning, 
he < did not want absolutism. Whether he subsequently regarded 
the victory of the monarchy and its corollary, the admittance 
of the middle classes to all offices and dignities, as a satisfactory 
equivalent for his original demands; or whether he was so 
overcome by royal favour as to sacrifice cheerfully the political 
liberties of his country, can only be a matter for conjecture. 
After the Revolution Nansen continued in high honour, but 
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he chiefly occupied himself with comriierce, and was less and less 
consulted in purely political matters. He died on the 12th of 
November 1667. 

Bibliography.— Gluf Nielsen , Kjdbenhavns Histone, iii. (Copen- 
hagen, 1877) ; Julius Albert Fridericia, Adelsvaeldens sidste Dage 
(Copenhagen, 1894); Danmarks Riges His tor ie, v. (Copenhagen, 
1897-1905). (R. N. B.) 

NANTERRE, a town of northern France, with a port on the 
Seine, in the department of Seine, at the foot of Mount Valerien, 
8 m. N.W. of Paris on the railway to St Germain. Pop. (1906), 
town, 11,874; commune, 17,434. The principal manufactures 
are chemicals, tallow and aluminium; stone quarried in the 
vicinity; the town is noted also for its cakes. The combined 
prison and mendicity dep6t for the department is a large 
institution, about 2 m. from the town. Nanterre (the ancient 
Nemptodurum or Nemetodurum) owes its origin to the shrine 
of Ste Genevieve (420-512), the patron-saint of Paris, whose 
name is still associated with various places in the town and 
district. The shrine is the object of a pilgrimage in September. 

NANTES, a city of western France, capital of the department 
of Loirerinferieure, on the right bank of the Loire, 35 m. above 
its mouth, at the junction of the Orleans, Western and State 
railways, 55 m. W.S.W. of Angers by rail. In population 
(town, 118,244; commune, 133,247, in 1906) Nantes is the first 
city of Brittany. The Loire here divides into several branches 
forming islands over portions of which the city has spread. 
It receives on the left hand the Sevre Nantaise, and on the right 
the Erdre, which forms the outlet of the canal between Nantes 
and Brest. The maritime port of Nantes is reached by way of 
the Loire and the ship canal between the island of Carnet and 
La Martiniere (9I m.). Vessels drawing as much as 20 ft. 8 in., 
and at spring tides, 22 ft., can reach the port, which extends over 
a length of about i§ m. The outer port as far as the industrial 
suburb of Chantenay has a length of over half a mile. The 
principal quays extend along the right bank of the branch 
which flows past the town, and on the western shore of the island 
of Gloriette. Their total length used for trading purposes is 
5 m., and warehouses cover an area of 17 acres. A slipway 
facilitates the repairing of ships. The river port occupies the 
St Felix and Madeleine branches, and has quays extending for 
half a mile. Finally, on the Erdre is a third port for inland 
navigation. The quays are bounded by railway lines along the 
right bank of the river, which the railway to St Nazaire follows. 
The older quarter of Nantes containing the more interesting 
buildings is situated to the east of the Erdre. 

The cathedral, begun in 1434 in the Gothic style, was unfinished 
till the 19th century when the transept and choir were added. 
There are two interesting monuments in the transept — on the 
right Michel Colombo tomb of Francis II., duke of Brittany, and 
his second wife Marguerite de Foix (1507), and on the left that of 
General Juchault de Lamoriciere, a native of Nantes, by Paul 
Dubois (1879). Of the other churches the most interesting is 
St Nicolas, a modern building in the style of the 13th century, 
on the right bank of the Erdre. Between the cathedral and the 
Loire, from which it is separated only by the breadth of the quay, 
stands the castle of Nantes, founded in the 9th or 10th century. 
Rebuilt by Francis II. and the duchess Anne, it is flanked by 
huge towers and by a bastion erected by Philip Emmanuel 
duke of Mercoeur in the time of the League. A fine facade in 
the Gothic style looks into the courtyard. From being the 
residence of the dukes of Brittany, the castle became a state 
prison in which Jean-Frangois Paul de Gondi, Cardinal de Retz, 
Nicholas Fouquet, and Marie Louise of Naples, duchess of 
Betry, were at different times confined; it is now occupied as the 
artillery headquarters. The chapel in which the marriage of 
Louis XII. with Anne of Brittany was celebrated was destroyed 
by. an explosion in 1800. The Exchange (containing the tribunal 
and chamber of commerce), the Grand Theatre, the Prefecture 
and the town hall are buildings of the last half of the 18th or 
early 19th century; the law courts date from the middle of the 
19th century. Nantes has an archaeological collection in the 
Dobree Museum, and in the museum of fine arts a splendid 


collection of paintings, modern French, masters being well 
represented ; it also has a natural history museum, a large library 
rich in manuscripts and a botanical garden to the east. The 
Pommeraye Passage, which connects streets on different levels 
and is built in stages connected by staircases, dates from 1843. 
Between the Loire and the Erdre run the Cours St Pierre and 
the Cours St Andre, adorned at the two ends of the line by 
statues of Anne of Brittany and* Arthur III., Bertrand du 
Guesclin and Olivier de Clisson, and separated by the Place 
Louis XVI., with a statue of that monarch on, a lofty column. 
The Place Royale, to the west of the Erdre, the great meeting- 
place of the principal thoroughfares of the city, contains a 
monumental fountain with allegorical statues of Nantes and the 
Loire and its affluents. A flight of steps at the west end of the 
town leads up from the quay to the colossal cast-iron statue of 
St Anne, whence a splendid view may be obtained over the 
valley of the Loire. Several old houses of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, the fish market and the Salorges (a vast granite 
building now used as a bonded warehouse) are of interest. 
Nantes has two great hospitals— St Jacques on the left bank of 
; the Loire, and the Hotel-Dieu in Gloriette Island. It is the seat 
of a bishopric and a court of assizes, and headquarters of the 
XI. army corps; it has tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, a board of trade-arbitrators, a chamber of commerce 
and a branch of the Bank of France. The educational institu- 
tions include lycees for both sexes, a training college for girls, 
schools of medicine and pharmacy and law, a preparatory school 
to higher instruction, science and letters, schools of music, art and 
navigation, technical and commercial schools, and a school for 
deaf-mutes and the blind. 

Among the more important industries of Nantes are sugar- 
refining, flour-milling, rice-husking, the manufacture of oil, 
soap, flour pastes and biscuits, and the preparation of tinned 
provisions (sardines, vegetables, &c.); the manufacture of tin 
boxes, tiles, chemical manures, acid from chestnut bark, tobacco, 
leather, wood-pulp for paper, rope, boots and shoes, brushes 
and glass; saw-milling, shipbuilding, metal founding and the 
construction of engineering material; and wool and cotton- 
spinning and the manufacture of cotton and other fabrics, 
hosiery and knitted goods. Coal and patent fuel (chiefly from 
Great Britain) are the most important imports; next come 
phosphates and pyrites; other imports are timber and pulp- wood. 
The principal exports are bunker-coal (to French colonies), 
pyrites, slate, hoops and provisions. In the ten years 1898- 
1907 the average annual value of the imports was £2,657,000;, 
of the exports £795,000. In 1907 there entered from foreign 
countries 738 vessels (209 British) with tonnage of 584,850,, 
and cleared 778 with 154,720 tons of cargo, and 458,538 tons 
of ballast. Reckoning ships carrying cargo only the figures for 
the first and last years of the decade 1898-1907 were: 1898, 
ships entered, French 209 (tonnage 75,249), foreign 250 (tonnage 
154,936); ships cleared, French 173 (tonnage 32,591), foreign 
97 (tonnage 27,836): 1907, ships entered, French 186 (tonnage 
x 27,635)^ foreign 419 (tonnage 361,002); ships cleared, French 
126 (tonnage 81,299), foreign 128 (tonnage 45,181). 

Before the Roman occupation Nantes was the chief town of 
the Namnetes and consisted of Condovicnum , lying on the hills 
away from the river, and of Portus Namnetum , on the river. 
Under the Romans it became a great commercial and admini- 
strative centre, though its two parts did not coalesce till the 3rd 
or 4th century. In the middle of the 3rd century Christianity 
was introduced by St Clair. Clotaire I. got possession of the 
city in 560, and placed it under the government of St F 61 ix 
the bishop, who executed enormous works to cause the Loire 
to flow under the walls of the castle. After being several times 
subdued by Charlemagne, Brittany revolted under his successors, 
and Nomino6, proclaimed king in 842, ordered the fortifications 
of Nantes to be razed because it had sided with Charles the Bald. 
The Normans held the town from 843 to 936. About this time 
began the rivalry between Nantes and Rennes, whose counts: 
disputed the sovereignty bf Brittany. Pierre de Dreux, declared 
duke of Brittany by Philip Augustus, made Nantes his capital,. 
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surrounded it with fortifications and: defended it valiantly 
against John of England. During the Breton wars of succession 
Nantes took part first with Jean de Montfort, but afterwards 
with Charles of Blois, and did not open its gates to Monfort 
till his success was assured and his English allies had retired., 
In.-- 1 560 Francis II. granted Nantes a communal constitution. 
In the course of the 15th and i6tii centuries the city suffered 
from several epidemics. Averse to Protestantism, it joined the 
League along with the duke of Mercceur, governor of Brittany, 
who helped to raise the country into an independent duchy; 
and it was not till 1598 that it opened its gates to Henry IV,, 
who here signed on the 2nd of May of that year the famous 
Edict of Nantes which until its revocation by Louis XIV. in 
1685 was the charter of Huguenot liberties in France. It was 
at Nantes that Henry de Talleyrand, count of Chalais, was 
punished in 1626 for plotting against Richelieu, that Fouquet 
was arrested in 1661, and that the Cellamare conspirators were 
executed under the regent Philip of Orleans. Having warmly 
embraced the cause of the Revolution in 1789, the city was in 
1793 treated with extreme rigour- by J. B. Carrier, envoy of 
the Committee of Public Safety, whose noyades or wholesale 
drownings of prisoners became notorious. Nantes on more than 
one occasion vigorously resisted the Vendeans. It was here 
that the duchess of Berry was arrested in 1832 while trying to 
stir up La Vendee against Louis Philippe. 

NANTES, EDICT OF, the law promulgated in April 1598 by 
which the French king, Henry IV., gave religious liberty to his 
Protestant subjects, the Huguenots. The story of the struggle 
for the edict is part of the history of France, and during the 
thirty-five years of Civil war which preceded its grant, many 
treaties and other arrangements had been made between the 
contending religious parties; but' none of these: had been satis- 
factory or lasting. The elation of the Protestants at the accession 
of Henry IV. in 1589 was followed by deep depression, when it 
Was found that not only did he adopt the Roman Catholic faith, 
but that his efforts to redress their grievances: were singularly 
ineffectual. In 1594 they took determined measures to protect 
themselves; in 1 597, the war with Spain being practically over, 
long negotiations took place between the* king and their repre- 
sentatives, prominent among whom was the historian J. A. de 
Thou; and at last The edict was drawn up. It consisted of 95 
general articles, which were signed by Henry at Nantes: on the 
13th of April 1598, and of 56 particular ones, signed on the 
2nd of May. There was also some supplementary matter. 

The main provisions of the edict of Nantes may be briefly 
summarized under six heads: (1) It gave liberty of conscience 
to the Protestants throughout the whole of France. (2) It 
gave to the Protestants the right of holding public worship in 
those places where they had held it in the year 1576 and in the 
earlier part of 1577; also in places where this freedom had been 
granted by the edict of Poitiers (1577): and the treaties of Nerac 
(1579) and of Felix (1 580) . The Protestants could also worship 
in; two towns in each bailliage and sSnSchausSe. 1 The greater 
nobles could hold Protestant services in their houses; the 
lesser nobles could do the same, but only for gatherings of not 
more than thirty people. Regarding Paris, the Protestants 
could conduct worship within five leagues of the city; previously 
this prohibition had extended to a distance of ten leagues. 
(3) Full civil rights were granted to the Protestants. They could 
trade freely, inherit property and enter the universities, colleges 
and schools. All official positions were open to them; (4) To 
deal with disputes arising out of the edict a chamber was estab- 
lished in the parlement of Paris (le chambre de Vedit). This 
was to be composed of ten Roman Catholic, and of six Protestant 
members. Chambers for the same purpose, but consisting of 
Protestants and Roman Catholics in equal numbers, were estab- 
lished in connexion with the provincial parlements. (5) The 
Protestant pastors were to be paid by the state and to be freed 
from certain burdens, their position being made practically 
equal to that of the Roman Catholic clergy. (6) A hundred 
places, of safety were given to the Protestants for eight years, 
the expenses of garrisoning them being undertaken by the king. 


In many ways the terms of the edict were very generous to 
the Protestants, but it must be remembered that the liberty 
to hold public worship was made the exception and not the rule; 
this was prohibited except in certain specified cases, and in this 
respect they were less favourably treated than they were under 
the arrangement made in 1576. 

The edict was greatly disliked by the Roman Catholic clergy 
and their friends j and a few changes were made to conciliate them. 
The parlement of Paris shared this dislike, and succeeded in 
reducing the number of Protestant members of the chambre 
de I’MU from six to one. Then cajoled and threatened by Henry, 
the parlement registered the edict on the 25th of February 
1599. After similar trouble it was also registered by the provincial 
parlements, the last to take this step being the parlement of 
Rouen, Which delayed the registration until 1609. 

The strong political position secured to the French Protestants 
by the edict of Nantes was very objectionable, not only to the 
ardent Roman Catholics, but also to more moderate persons, 
and the payments made to their ministers by the state were 
viewed with increasing dislike. Thus about 1660 a strong move-, 
ment began for its repeal, and this had great influence with the 
king. One after another proclamations and declarations were 
issued which deprived the Protestants of their rights under the 
edict; their position was rendered intolerable by a series of 
persecutions which culminated in the, dragonnades* and at length, 
on the 1 8th of October 1685 Louis revoked the edict, thus deprive 
ing the Protestants in France of all civil and religious liberty. 
This gave a new impetus to the emigration of the Huguenots, 
which had been going on for some years, and England, Holland 
and Brandenburg received numbers of thrifty and industrious 
French families. 

The history of the French Protestants, to which the edict of Nantes 
belongs, is dealt with in the articles F range : History, and Huguenots. 
For further details about the edict .see the papers and documents 
published as Le Troisieme centenaire de V edit de Nantes (1898); 
N. A. F. Puaux, Histoire du Proiestantisme frangais (Paris, 1894) ; 
H. M. Baird, The Huguenots and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(London, 1895) ; C. Benoist, La Condition des Protestants sous le 
regime de Veditde Nantes et apres sa revocation (Paris, 1900); A. Lods, 
L'&dit de Nantes devant le parlement de Paris (1899) ; and the Bulletin 
historique et Utteraire of the Soci6t6 de THistoire du Protestantisme 
Frangais. 

NANTEUIL, ROBERT (1623-1678), French line-engraver, was 
born about 1623, or, as other authorities state, in 1630, the 
son of a merchant of Reims. Having received ail excellent 
: classical education, he studied engraving under his brother-in- 
law, Nicholas Regnesson; and, his crayon portraits having 
attracted attention, he was pensioned by Louis XIV. and 
appointed designer and engravbr of the cabinet to that monarch. 
It was mainly due to his influence that the king granted the 
edict of 1660, dated from St Jean de Luz, by which engraving 
was pronounced free and distinct from the mechanical arts, and 
its practitioners were declared entitled to the privileges of other 
artists. He died at Paris in 1678. The plates of Nanteuil, 
several of them approaching the scale of life, number about three 
hundred. In his early practice he imitated the technique of 
his predecessors, working with straight lines, strengthened, but 
not crossed, in the shadows, in the style of Claude Mellan, and 
iff other prints cross-hatching like Regnesson, or stippling in the 
manner of Jean Boulanger; but he gradually asserted his full 
individuality, modelling the faces of his portraits with the utmost 
precision and completeness, and employing various methods 
of touch for the draperies and other parts of his plates. Among 
the finest works of his fully developed period may be named 
the portraits of Pomponne de Bellievre, Gilles Menage, Jean 
Loret, the due de la Meilleraye and the duchess de Nemours. 

A list of his works will be found in Dumesnil’s Le Peintre-gYaveur 
frangais, yo 1. iv. 

NANTIGOKE, a borough of Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the North Branch of the Susquehanna river, opposite 
West Nanticoke, and 8 m. S.W. of Wilkes-Barre, Pop. (1880), 
; 3884; (1890), 10,044;; (1900), 12,116, of whom 5055 were 
foreign-born; (1910 census) 18,877. It is served by the 
Pennsylvania, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the 
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Central of New Jersey railways, and by an interurban electric 
line. Nanticoke is situated in the anthracite coal region, is 
surrounded by mines, and its industries consist chiefly in mining 
and shipping coal; it also has various manufactures, and in 
1905 the factory product was valued at $358,091. Nanticoke 
was laid out in 1793, and was incorporated as a borough in 1874. 
The name is that of an Algonquian tribe of Indians, conspicuous 
for their dark complexion, who originally lived in Maryland, 
were conquered by the Iroquois in 1678 and subsequently 
scattered; the main body removed to lands along the eastern 
branch of the Susquehanna, where some of them became merged 
with the Iroquois, and others removed to the Ohio and became 
merged with the Delaware. 

NANTUCKET, a county and township (coextensive) of Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. Its principal part is an island of the same 
name, 28 m. S. of Cape Cod peninsula; it also includes the 
island of Tuckernuck, which has an area of 1*97 sq. m., and is 
used for sheep grazing; Muskeget Island, which has excellent 
hunting, and of which about one-half is a public park; and the 
Gravel Islands and other islets. Pop. of the county (1905 
state census), 2930; (1910) 2962. 

The island, with a minimum length of 15 m., an average width 
of 2\ m., and an area of about 47 sq. m., has a coast-line of 
88 m.; it lies within the io-fathom line, but is separated from 
the mainland by Nantucket Sound, which is 25 to 30 m. across 
and has a maximum depth of 50 ft. The surface of Nantucket 
Island is open, nearly treeless, with a few hills, the highest being 
91 ft. above sea-level. The soil is sandy but. affords good pasture 
in some places, and has been farmed with some success; the 
flora is rich, and includes some rare species. There are a score 
of fresh -water ponds, the largest being Hummock (320 acres). 
Copaum (21 acres) was, at the time of the first settlement, a bay 
and the commonly used harbour, but the present harbour (6 m. 
long) is that formed by Coatue Beach, a long narrow tongue of 
land on the N. side of the island. The northern part of Coatue 
Beach is known as Coskata Beach, and curves to the N.W.; 
near its tip is’ Great Point, where a lighthouse was first built in 
1784. There have been many terrible wrecks on the coast, 
and there are life-saving stations on Muskeget Island, near 
Maddaket, at Surfside and on Coskata Beach. At the W. end 
of the island is Tuckernuck Bank, a broad submarine platform, 
on whose edge are the island of Tuckernuck, on which is a village 
of the same name, and Muskeget Island. In the S.E. extremity 
of Nantucket Island is Siasconset (locally ’Sconset), a summer 
resort of some vogue; it has a Marconi wireless telegraph 
station, connecting with incoming steamers, the Nantucket 
shoals lightship and the mainland. On a bluff on the S. is the 
small village of Surfside. Other hamlets are Maddaket, at the 
W. end of the island; and Polpis, Quidnet and Wauwinet (at 
the head of Nantucket harbour) in its E. part. 

The principal settlement and summer resort is the town of 
Nantucket (on the S.W. end of the harbour), which is served by 
steamers from New Bedford, Martha’s Vineyard and Wood’s 
Hole, and is connected with Siasconset by a primitive narrow- 
gauge railway. Here there are large summer hotels, old resi- 
dences built in the prosperous days of whaling, old lean-to houses, 
old graveyards and an octagonal towered windmill built in 1746. 
There are two libraries; one founded in 1836, and now a public 
library in the Atheneum building; and the other in what is 
now the School of Industrial and Manual Training (1904), founded 
in 1827 as a Lancasterian school by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin 
(1759-1839), whose ancestors were Nantucket; people. The 
Jethro Coffin House was built in 1686, according to •tradition; 

, the Old North Vestry, the first Congregational meeting-house, 
built in 1 71 1, was moved in 1767, and again in 1834 to its present 
site on Beacon Hill. The old South Church Tower, a steeple and 
dock tower/ 144 ft. above sea-level, has a fine Portuguese bell, 
made in 1810. Another old house, built in 1725, was the home 
of Elihu Coleman, an anti-slavery minister of the Society of 
Friends, who were very strong here until the close of the first 
quarter of the 19th century. Near the old Friends’ School is 
the building of the Nantucket Historical Society, which has a 


collection of relics. Nantucket was the home of Benjamin 
Franklin’s mother,. Abiah, whose father, Peter Folger, was one 
of the earliest settlers (1663); of Maria Mitchell, and of Lucretia 
Mott. Adjoining the Maria Mitchell homestead is a memorial 
astronomical observatory and library, containing the collections 
of Miss Mitchell and of her brother, Professor Henry Mitchell 
(1830-1902), a distinguished hydrographer. The industries of 
the island are unimportant; there is considerable cod and scallop 
fishing. Sheep-raising was once an important industry. Nan- 
tucket was long famous as a whaling port. As early as the 
beginning of the 18th century its fleets vied with those of eastern 
Long Island. In 1712 a Nantucket whaler, Christopher Hussey, 
blown out to sea, killed some sperm whales and thus introduced 
the sperm-oil industry and put an end to the period in which 
only drift- and shore- or boat-whaling had been carried on— 
the shore fishery died out about 1760. In 1757 whaling was, the 
only livelihood of the people of Nantucket; and in 1750-1775, 
although whaling fleets were in repeated danger from French 
and Spanish privateers, the business, with the allied coopers 
and other trades, steadily increased. In 1775 the Nantucket 
fleet numbered 150, and the population was between 5000 and 
6000, about 90% being Quakers; but by 1785 the fleet had 
been shattered, 134 ships being destroyed or captured during 
the war. Tallow candles as a substitute for whale-oil had been 
introduced, and the British market was closed by a duty of 
£18 a ton on oil; a bounty offered by the Massachusetts legis- 
lature (£5 on white and £3 on yellow or brown spermaceti,/ 
and £2 on whale-oil per ton) was of slight assistance. During the 
war of 1812 the Nantucket fleet was the only one active; it 
suffered severely during the war, and in the decade 1820-1830 
Nantucket lost its primacy to New Bedford,: whose fleet in 1840 
was twice as large. Nantucket’s last whaler sailed in 1869. 
Subsequently the island has been chiefly important as a summer 
resort. 

Title to Nantucket and the neighbouring islands was claimed 
under grants of the -Council for New England both by William 
Alexander, Lord Stirling, and by Sir Ferdinando Gorges. Lord 
Stirling’s agent sold them in 1641 to Thomas Mayhew (1592- 
1682) of Watertown/ Mass., and his son Thomas (c. 1616- 
1657) for £40, and a little later the elder Mayhew obtained 
another deed for Martha’s Vineyard from Gorges. In 1659 the 
elder Mayhew sold a joint interest in the greater part of the 
island of Nantucket for £30 and two beaver hats to nine partners; 
early in the following year the first ten admitted ten others as 
equal proprietors, and later, in order to encourage them to settle 
here, special half-grants were offered to tradesmen. The original 
twenty proprietors, however, endeavoured to exclude the trades- 
men from any voice in the government, and this caused strife. 
Both factions appealed to the governor of New York, that pro- 
vince having claimed jurisdiction over the islands under the 
grant to the duke of York in 1664, and, becoming increasingly 
dissatisfied with that government, sought a union with Massa- 
chusetts until the islands were annexed to that province by its 
new charter of 1691. The town of Nantucket was settled in 
1661 and was incorporated in 1671. By order of Governor 
Francis Lovelace it was named Sherburne in 1673, but in 1795 
the present name was adopted. Its original site was Maddaket 
on the W. end of the island; in 1672 it was moved to its present 
site, then called Wescoe. When counties were first organized in 
New York, in 1683, Nantucket and the neighbouring islands 
were erected into Dukes county, but in 1695, after annexation 
to Massachusetts, Nantucket Island, having been set apart from 
Dukes county, constituted Nantucket county, and in 1713 
Tuckernuck Island was annexed to it. 

See the bulletins (189.6. sqq.) of the Nantucket Historical Society, 
established in 1894; F. B. Hough, Papers relating to the Island of 
Nantucket . . . while under the Colony of New York (Albany, N.Y., 
1856); M. S. Dudley, Nantucket Centennial Celebration ; Historic 
Sites and Historic Buildings (Nantucket, 1895) ; Obed Macy, History • 
of Nantucket (Boston, 1835); L. S. Hinchman, Early Settlers of 
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NAPHTHYLAMIN'ES 

a-naphthoquinone-oxirrie , formed ;by ;the action of nitrpus acid on 
a-naphthol or of hydroxylarnine hydrochloride on a-naphthoquinone 
(H. Goldschmidt and H. Schmidt, Ber., 1884, 17 P* 2064); and 
2-nitfoso* a-naphthol (/ 3 - naphthoquinone-oxime), formed by the action 
of hydroxylarnine hydrochloride on 0- naphthoquinone. 

NAPHTHYLAMINES, or Aminonaphthalenes,) C10H7NH2, 
the naphthalene homologues of aniline, in contraist to which 
they may be prepared by heating the naphthols with ammonia- 
zinc chloride. 

a-Napkthylamine is prepared by reducing a-nitronaphthalene 
with iron and hydrochloric acid at about 70° C., the reaction 
mixture being neutralized with milk of lime, and the naphthy- 
lamine steam-distilled. It . may also be prepared (in the form of 
its acetyl derivative) by heating a-naphthol with sodium acetate, 
ammonium chloride and acetic acid (A. Calm, Ber., 1882, 15,. 
p. 6x6); by heating a-naphthol with calcium chloride-ammonia 
to 270° C.; and by heating pyromucic acid, aniline, zinc chloride 
and lime to 300° C. (F. Canzonieri and V. Oliveri, Gazz., 1886, 16, 
p. 493). ■; It crystallizes in colourless needles which melt at 50° C. 
It possesses a disagreeable faecal odour, sublimes readily, and 
turns brown on exposure to air. Oxidizing agents (ferric 
chloride, &c.) give a blue precipitate with solutions of dts salts. 
Chromic acid converts it into a-naphthoquinone. Sodium in boil- 
ing amyl alcohol reduces it to aromatic tetrahydro-a-naphthyl- 
amine, a substance having the properties of an aromatic amine, 
for it can be diazotized and does not possess an ammoniacal 
smell. Since it does not form an addition product with bromine, 
reduction must have taken place in one of the nuclei only, and 
on account of the aromatic character of the compound it must be 
in that nucleus which does not contain the amino group. This 
tetrahydro compound yields adipic acid, (CH 2 )4(C0 2 H) 2 , when 
oxidized by potassium permanganate. The amaphthylamine 
sulphonic acids are used for the preparation of azo dyes, these 
dyes possessing the important property of dyeing unmordanted 
cotton. The most important is naphtkionic acid, i-amino-4- 
sulphonic acid, produced by heating a-naphthylamine and 
sulphuric acid to 170-180° C. with about 3% of crystallized 
oxalic acid. It forms small needles, very sparingly soluble in 
water. With diazotized benzidine it gives Congo red. 

fi-N aphthyldmine is prepared by heating / 3 -naphthol with zinc 
chloride-ammonia to 200-2 io° (V. Merz and W. Weith, Ber., 
1880, 13, 1300); or in the form of its acetyl derivative by 
heating / 3 -naphthol with ammonium acetate to 270-280° C. 
It forms odourless, colourless plates which melt at 111-112° C. 
It gives no colour with ferric chloride. When reduced by sodium 
in boiling amyl alcohol solution it forms alicyclic tetrahydro-/ 3 - 
naphthylamine, which has most of the properties of the aliphatic 
amines; it is strongly alkaline in reaction, has an ammoniacal 
odour and cannot be diazotized. On oxidation it yields 
ortho-carboxy-hydrocinnamic acid, H 0 2 C • C 6 H 4 > CH 2 * CH 2 * C 0 2 H. 
Numerous sulphonic acids derived from /8-naphthylamine are 
known, the more important of which are the 2-8 or. Badische, 
the 2*5 or Dahl, the 2-7 or d, and the 2-6 or Bronner acid. Of 
these, the 6-acid and Bronner’s acid are of more value technically, 
since they combine with ortho-tetrazoditolyl to produce fine red 
dye-stuffs. 

NAPIER, SIR CHARLES (1786-1860), British admiral, was 
the second son of Captain the Hon. Charles Napier, R.N., and 
grandson of Francis, fifth Lord Napier. He was born at 
Merchiston Hall, near Falkirk, on the 6th of March 1786. He 
became a midshipman in 1800, and was promoted lieutenant 
in 1805. He was appointed to the “ Courageux (74), and was 
present in her at the action in which the squadron under Sir J. B. 
Warren took the French “ Marengo ” (80) and “ Belle Poule ” 
(46), on the 13th of March 1806 in the West Indies. After re- 
turning home with Warren he went back to the West Indies in the 
“•St George ” and was appointed acting commander of the 
“ Pultusk ” brig. The rank was confirmed on the 30th of 
November 1807. In August 1808 he was moved into the “ Re- 
cruit ” (18) , and in her fought an action with the “ Diligent ” 
(18), in which his thigh was broken. In April 1809 he took 
part in the capture of the “ Hautpoult ” (74), and was promoted 
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acting post captain. His rank was confirmed, hut he was put on 
half-pay, when he came home with a convoy. He spent some time 
at the university of Edinburgh, and. then went to Portugal to 
visit his cousins in Wellington’s army. In 1811 he served in 
the Mediterranean, and in 1813 on the coast of America and in the 
expedition up the Potomac. The first years of his leisure he 
spent in Italy and in Paris, but speculated so much in a steamboat 
enterprise that by 1827 he was quite ruined. In that year he was 
appointed to the “ Galatea 7 ’ (42), and was at the Azores when; 
they were held by the count de Villa Flor for the queen of 
Portugal. He so much impressed the constitutional leaders that 
they begged him to take command of the fleet, which offer he 
accepted in February 1833. With it he destroyed the Miguelite 
fleet off Cape St Vincent on July 5, and on the demand of 
France was struck off the English navy list. Continuing his 
Portuguese services, he commanded the land forces on the success- 
ful defence of Lisbon in 1834, when he was made Grand Comr 
mander of the Tower and Sword, and Count Cape St Vincent in 
the peerage of Portugal. On his return to England, he was re- 
stored to his former rank in the navy 1836, and received 
command of the “ Powerful ” (84), in 1838. .When troubles 
broke out in Syria he was appointed second in command, and 
distinguished himself by leading the storming column at S,i don on 
September 26, 1840, and by other services, for which he was made 
a K.C.B. He went on half-pay in 1841, and was in 1842 elected 
M.P. for Mary lebone in the Liberal interest, but lost his seat in 
1846. He was promoted rear-admiral the; same year, and com- 
manded the Channel fleet from 1846 to 1848. On the outbreak of: 
the Russian War he received the command of the fleet destined 
to; act in the Baltic, and hoisted his flag in February 1854. 
He refused to attack Cronstadt, and a great outcry was raised 
against him for not obeying the orders of the Admiralty and 
attempting to storm the key of St Petersburg; but his inaction 
has been thoroughly justified by posterity. On his return in 
December 1854 he was not again offered a command. He was; 
elected M.P. for Southwark in February 1855, and maintained 
his seat, though broken in health, until his death on the 6th of 
November i860. Sir Charles Napier was a man of undoubted 
energy and courage, but of no less eccentricity and vanity. 
He caused great offence to many of his brother officers by his 
behaviour to his superior, Admiral Stopford, in the Syrian War, 
and was embroiled all his life in quarrels with the Admiralty. 

See Major-General E. Napier’s Life and Correspondence of Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier , K.C.B. (2 vols., London, 1862); Napier’s, own 
War in Syria (2 vols., 1842); The Navy: its past and present state , 
in a series of letters , edited by Sir W. F. P. Napier (1851) ; and 
The History of the Baltic Campaign of 1854, from documents and 
other materials furnished by Vice-Admiral Sir C. Napier , K.C.B. 
(1857). See also The Life and Exploits of Commodore Napier (1841); 
and Life of Vice-Admiral Sir C. Napier (1854). 

NAPIER, SIR CHARLES JAMES (1782-1853), British soldier 
; and statesman, was born at Whitehall, London, in 17.82,. being 
the eldest son of Colonel George Napier (a younger son of the 
fifth lord Napier), and of his wife, the Lady Sarah Lennox 
who had charmed King George III. After the custom of those, 
times Charles Napier had been gazetted an ensign in the 33rd 
regiment in 1794, and in 1797 his father secured for him the 
appointment of aide-de-camp to Sir James Duff, commanding 
the Limerick district. Longing for more active service, Napier 
obtained a commission as lieutenant in the. 95th Manningham’s 
Rifles (Rifle Brigade) in 1800. This newly formed corps was 
designed to supply a body of light troops for the English army 
fit to cope with the French voltigeurs and tirailleurs, and was 
specially trained, at first under the eye of Colonel Coote Manning- 
ham, and then at Shorncliffe under the immediate supervision 
of Sir John Moore. Moore speedily perceived the military 
qualities of the Napiers, and inspired the three brothers — 
Charles of the Rifles, George of the 52nd and William of the 
43rd — -with an enthusiasm which lasted all their lives; but, 
though happy in his general, Charles Napier quarrelled bitterly 
with William Stewart, the lieutenant-colonel, and in 1803 left 
the regiment to accompany General H. E. Fox to Ireland as 
aide-de-camp. The great influence , of his unde, ; the duke of 
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Richmond, and of his cousins, Charles James Fox and the general, 
procured him in 1804 a captaincy in the staff corps* and in the 
beginning of 1806 a majority in the Cape regiment. On his way 
to the Cape, however, he exchanged into the 50th regiment, 
with which he served in the short Danish campaign under Lord 
Cathcart in 1807. Shortly after his return from Denmark the 
50th was ordered to Portugal, and in command of it Napier 
shared all the glories of the famous retreat to Corunna. At the 
battle of Corunna, one of the last sights of Sir John Moore before 
he fell mortally wounded was the advance of his own old regiment 
under the command of Charles Napier and Edward Stanhope, 
and almost his last words were “ Well done, my majors l” The 
50th suffered very severely and both the majors were left for dead 
upon the field. Napier’s life was saved by a French drummer 
named Guibert, who brought him safely to the headquarters 
of Marshal Soult. Soult treated him with the greatest kindness, 
and he was allowed by Ney to return to England to his “ old 
blind mother ” instead of being interned. After about a year 
he heard that his exchange had been arranged, and, volunteering 
for the Peninsula, he joined the light division before Ciudad 
Rodrigo. As a volunteer he served in the actions on the Coa, 
and again at Busaco, wdiere he was badly wounded in the face. 
He was ordered to England, but refused to go, and in March 18 11, 
though barely recovered, he hurried to the front to take part 
in the pursuit of Massena. After the battle of Fuentes d’Onor, 
he received the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 102nd regiment, 
which had become entirely demoralized at Botany Bay, and when 
he joined it at Guernsey in 1811 was one of the worst regiments 
in the service. When he left it in 1813 it was one of the best. 
He accompanied it in June 1812 from Guernsey to Bermuda, 
where he wrought a wonderful change in the spirit both of officers 
and men. By treating his men as friends he won their love and 
admiration, and became in a peculiar degree the hero of the 
British soldiers. After seeing further active service against the 
United States in September 1813 he exchanged back into the 
50th regiment, and in December 1814, believing all chance of 
active service to be at an end, Went on half-pay. He was gazetted 
one of the first C.B.’s on the extension of the order of the Bath 
in 1814, and was present as a volunteer at the capture of Cambray, 
but he just missed the great battle of Waterloo. Though an 
officer of some experience and more than thirty years of age, 
he now entered the military college at Farnham, and completed 
his military education. In 1819 he was appointed inspecting 
field officer at Corfu, in 1820 was sent on a mission to Ali Pasha 
at Iannina, and in 1821 visited Greece, where he became an ardent 
supporter of the patriot party. From Corfu he was moved in 
1822 to Cephalonia, where he remained for eight years as governor 
and military resident. He was the model of an absolute colonial 
governor, and showed all the qualities of a benevolent despot. 
He made good roads and founded great institutions, but every- 
thing must be done by him, and he showed himself averse to 
interference, whether from the high commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands, whom it was his duty to obey, or from the feudal magnates 
of his own little colony, over whom it was his duty to exercise 
strict supervision. An interesting episode in his command was 
his communication with Lord Byron when he touched at 
Cephalonia on his way to take part in the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence. Byron sent a letter to the Greek committee in London 
recommending Napier’s appointment as commander-in-chief. 
But after many negotiations the scheme came to nothing. 
In 1827 Napier, who had two years before been made a colonel 
in the army, quarrelled with Sir Frederick Adam, the new high 
commissioner, and in 1830, when Napier was in England on leave, 
Adam seized his papers and forbade him to return. Napier 
thereupon, refusing promotion to the residency of Zante, retired 
in disgust, living for some years in the south of England and, 
after the death of his wife in 1833, in Normandy. Here he wrote 
his work on the colonies, and also an historical romance on 
William the Conqueror. Another work, entitled Harold , has 
disappeared. In 1834 he refused the governorship of Australia, 
still hoping for military employment. In 1S37 he was promoted 
major-general with his brother George, in 1838 he returned to 
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England and was made a K.C.B.; but he was to wait till 1839 
before he received an offer of employment. In that year he was 
made commanding officer in the northern district, and found his 
command no sinecure, owing to the turbulent state of the 
Chartists in the towns of Yorkshire, Lancashire and the Midlands. 
His behaviour during the tenure of his command is described 
by William Napier in his life of his brother, and his inability to 
hold a command which did not carry supreme authority is plainly 
portrayed. In this particular instance his sympathies were 
on the popular side, and, though he maintained law and order 
with the necessary rigour, he resigned as soon as the crisis had 
passed, and went to India. He was stationed at Poona, and 
in September 1842, when troubles were expected there, was 
ordered to Sind. 

His command in Sind from 1842 till August 1847 is the period 
of his life during which, according to his brother, he made good 
his title to fame, but his acts, more especially at first, have been 
most severely criticized. There can be little doubt that from 
the moment he landed in the province he determined to conquer 
the amirs, and to seek the first opportunity of doing so. He 
was to be accompanied by James Outram ( q.v .), who had been 
resident in Sind during the Afghan War, and who felt a great 
admiration for him, but who had also a warm affection for the 
amirs, and believed that he could put off, the day of their destruc- 
tion. On the 15th of February 1843, Outram was treacherously 
assailed at Hyderabad) and on the 17th Napier attacked the 
Baluch army 30,000 strong with but 2800 men. With these 
2800 men, including the 22nd regiment, which would do anything 
for him, he . succeeded in winning the brilliant and decisive 
victory of Meeanee, one of the most amazing in the history of 
the British army, in which generals had to fight like privates, 
and Sir Charles himself engaged in the fray. In the March 
following, after marching without transport in the most intense 
heat, he finally destroyed the army of the amirs at the battle 
of Hyderabad. His success was received with enthusiasm both 
by the governor-general, Lord Ellenborough, and by the English 
people, and he was at once made a G.C.B. Whether or not the 
conquest of Sind at that particular period can be justified, 
there can be no doubt that Charles Napier was the best adminis- 
trator who could be fou*hd for the province when conquered. 
Sind, when it came under English rule, was in a state of utter 
anarchy, for the Baluchis had formed a military government 
not unlike that of the Mamelukes in, Egypt, which had been 
extremely tyrannical to, the native population. This native 
population was particularly protected by Sir Charles Napier, 
who completed the work of the destruction of the Baluch 
supremacy which he had commenced with the victory of Meeanee. 
The labour of administration was rendered more difficult by the 
necessity of repressing the hill tribes, which had been encourr 
aged to acts of lawlessness by the licence which followed the 
Afghan War. The later years of his administration were made 
very stormy by the attacks on the policy of the conquest which 
had been made in England. He left Sind, after quarrelling with 
every authority of the presidency of Bombay, and nearly every 
authority of the whole of India, in August 1847, and received a 
perfect ovation on his return from all the hero-worshippers 
of the Napiers, of whom there were many in England. His short 
stay in England was occupied with incessant struggles with the 
directors of the East India Company; but the news of the 
indecisive victory of Chillian walla created , a panic in England, 
and the East India Company was obliged by public opinion to 
summon the greatest general of the day to command its armies. 
Sir Charles started almost at a moment’s notice, but on reaching 
India found that the victory of Gujrat had been won and the 
Sikh War was over. No taint of envy was in his nature, and he 
rejoiced that he had not had to supersede Lord Gough in the 
moment of defeat. His restless and imperious spirit was met 
by one equally imperious in the governor-general, Lord Dalhousie. 
The two men were good friends until, in the absence of Dalhousie 
at sea, Napier took upon himself to alter the regulations regarding 
the allowances to native troops; the occasion was urgent, as 
the’troops were in a state of mutiny, but on his return Dalhousie 
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reprimanded the commander-in-chief and reversed his decision. 
Napier immediately hahded in his resignation, and when the 
duke of Wellington supported Lord Dalhousie and repeated the 
reprimand he returned to England. He had been credited 
with foreseeing the Mutiny of 1857, and on the whole with 
justice. On one occasion he wrote that mutiny was “ one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, danger threatening India-— a danger 
that may come unexpectedly, and if the first symptoms be not 
carefully treated, with a power to shake Leadenhall.” On the 
mutiny of the 66th native regiment at Govindgarh he disbanded 
it, and handed its colours over to a Gurkha regiment, thus 
showing that he distrusted the high-class Brahman* and recognized 
the necessity of relying upon a more warlike and more disciplined 
race. His constitution was undermined by the Indian climate, 
especially by his fatiguing command in Sind, and on the 29th 
of August 1853 he died at Portsmouth. The! bronze statue 
of him by G. G. Adams, which stands in Trafalgar Square, 
London, was erected by public subscription, by far the greater 
number of the subscribers, being, as the inscription records, 
private soldiers. ■ 

The chief authority for Sir, Charles Napier’s life is his Life and 
Opinions by his brother (1857) ; consult also MacColl, Career and 
Character of C. J. Napier (1857); M'Dougall, General Sir C. J. 
Napier , Conqueror and Governor of Scinde (i860); W. N. Bruce, 
Sir Charles Napier (1855); and TV R. E. Holmes, Four Famous 
Soldiers (1889). His own works are Memoir oh the Roads of Cepha- 
lonia (1825) ; The Colonies, treating of their value generally and . of . the 
Ionian Islands in particular ; Strictures on the Administration of 
Sir F. Adam (1833);. Colonization, particularly in Southern Australia 
(1835); Remarks on Military Law and the ‘Punishment of Flogging 
(1837); A Dialogue on the Poor Laws (1838?); A Letter on the De- 
fence of England by Corps of Volunteers and Militia (1852) ; Lights 
and Shadows of Military Life (trans. from the French, 1840); and 
4 Letter to the Right Honourable Sir J. C. Hobhouse on the Baggage 
of the Indian Army (1849); Defects, Civil and Military, of the Indiah 
Government ,(1853) ; William' the Conqueror, a Historical Romance, 
edited by Sir W. Napier (1858). On Sind, consult primarily Sir 
W. Napier, The Conquest of Scinde (1845); The Administration of 
Scinde (1851) ; Compilation of General Orders issued by Sir C. Napier 
(1850) ; and Ou tram, The Conquest of Scinde, a Commentary (1846). 
For his command-inrchief, and the controversy about his resignation, 
consult J. Mawson, Records of the Indian Command of General Sir 
C. J. Napier (Calcutta, 1851 ) Minutes on the Resignation of the late 
General Sir C. Napier, by Field- Marshal the Duke of Wellington, & c. 
(1854); Comments by Sir W. Napier on a Memorandum of the Duke 
of Wellington (1854); Sit William Napier, General Sir C. Napier 
and the Directors, of the East India: Company (1857); Sir W. Lee 
Warner, Life of Lord Dalhousie (1904). , 

NAPIER, JOHN (1550-1617), Scottish; mathematician and 
inventor of logarithms, was born at Merchiston near Edinburgh 
in 1.550, and was the eighth Napier of Merchiston. The first 
Napier of Merchiston, “ Alexander Napare,” acquired the 
Merchiston estate before the year, 1438, from James I. of Scotland. 
He was provost of Edinburgh in 1437,. and wa-s. otherwise dis- 
tinguished. His eldest son Alexander, who ; succeeded him in 
1454, was provost of Edinburgh in 1455, 1457 and 1469; he 
was knighted and held various important, court offices, under 
successive monarchs; at the time of his death in 1473 he was 
master of the household to James III. His son, John Napier 
of Rusky, the third of Merchiston, belonged to the royal household 
in the lifetime of his father. He also, was provost of Edinburgh 
at various times, and it is a remarkable instance of the esteem 
in which the lairds of Merchiston were held that three of them 
in immediate lineal succession repeatedly filled so important an 
office during perhaps the most memorable period in the history 
of the city. He married a great-granddaughter of Duncan, 
8th earl of Levenax (or Lennox), and besides this relationship 
by marriage the Napiers claimed a lineal male cadency from the 
ancient family of Levenax. His eldest son, Archibald Napier 
of Edinbellie, the fourth of Merchiston, belonged to the house- 
hold of James IV. He fought at Flodden and escaped with his 
life, but his eldest son Alexander, (fifth of Merchiston) was killed. 
Alexander’s eldest son (Alexander, sixth of Merchiston) was born 
in 1513, and fell at the battle of Pinkie in 1547. His eldest son 
was Archibald, seventh of Merchiston, and the father of John 
Napier, the subject of this article. 

In 1549 Archibald Napier, at the early age of about fifteen, 


married Janet, daughter of Francis Bothwell, and in the following 
year John Napier was born. In the criminal court of Scotland, 
the earl of Argyll, hereditary justice-general of the kingdom, 
sometimes presided in person, but more frequently he delegated 
his functions; and it appears that in 1561 Archibald Napier 
was appointed one of the justice-deputes. In the register of 
the court, extending over 1563 and 1564, the justice-deputes 
named are “ Archibald Naper of Merchistoune, Alexander 
Bannatyne, burgess pf Edinburgh, James Stirling of Keir and 
Mr Thomas Craig.” About 1565 he was knighted at the same 
time as James Stirling, his colleague, whose daughter John 
Napier subsequently married. In 1582 Sir Archibald was 
appointed master of the mint in Scotland, with the sole charge 
of superintending the mines and minerals within the realm, and 
this office he held till his death in 1608. His first wife died in 
1563, and in 1572 he married a cousin, Elizabeth Mowbray, 
by whom he had three sons, the eldest of whom was named 
Alexander. 1 

As already stated, John Napier was born in 1550, the year 
in which the Reformation in Scotland may be said to have 
commenced. In 1563, the year in which his mother died, he 
matriculated at St Salvator’s College, St Andrews. He early 
became a Protestant champion, and the one extant anecdote 
of his, youth occurs in his address “ to the Godly and Christian 
reader ” prefixed to his Plaine Disc overy. He writes: — 

“ In my tender yeares, and barneage in Sanct-Androis at the 
Schooles, having, on the one parte, contracted a loving familiaritie 
with a certaine Gentleman, &c. a Papist; And on the other part, 
being attentive to the sermons of that worthie man of God, Maister 
Christopher Goodman, teaching upon the Apocalyps, I was so mooved 
in admiration, against the blindnes of Papists, that could not most 
evidently see their seven hilled citie Rome, painted out there so 
lively by Saint John, as the mother of all spiritual whoredome, that 
not onely bursted I out in continual reasoning against my said 
familiar, but also from thenceforth, I determined with my selfe (by 
the assistance of Gods spirit) to employ my studie and diligence to 
search out the remanent mysteries of that holy Book: as to this 
houre (praised be the Lorde) I .have bin doing at al such times as 
conveniently I might have occasion.” 

The names of nearly all Napier’s classfellows can be traced 
as becoming determinantes in 1566 and masters of arts in 1568; 
but his own name does not appear in the lists. The necessary 
inference is that his stay at the university was short/and that 
only the groundwork of his education was laid there. Although 
there is no direct evidence of the fact, there can be no doubt 
that he left St Andrews to complete his education abroad, and 
that he probably studied at the university of Paris, and visited 
Italy and Germany. He did not, however, as has been supposed, 
spend the best years of his manhood abroad, for he was certainly 
at home in 1571, when the preliminaries of his marriage were 
arranged at Merchiston; and in 1572 he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir James Stirling of Keir. About the end of the 
year 1579 his wife died, leaving him one son, Archibald (who in 
1627 was raised to the peerage by the title of Lord Napier), 
and one daughter, Jane. A few years afterwards he married 
again, his second wife being Agnes, daughter of Sir James 

1 The descent of the first Napier of Merchiston has been traced to 
“ Johan le Naper del Counte de Dunbretan,” who was one of those 
who swore fealty to Edward I. in 1296 and defended the castle of 
Stirling against him in 1304; but there is no authority for this genea-^ 
logy. The legend with regard to the origin of th£ name Napier was 
given by Sir Alexander Napier, eldest son of John Napier, in 1625, in 
these words: “ One of the ancient earls of Lennox in Scotland had 
issue three sons: the eldest, that succeeded him to the earldom of 
Lennox; the second, whose name was Donald; and the third, named 
Gilchrist. The then king of Scotland having wars, did ponvocate his 
lieges to battle, amongst whom that was commanded was the earl of 
Lennox, who, keeping his eldest son at home, sent his two sons to 
serve for him with the forces that were under his command. . . . 
After the battle, as the manner is, every one drawing and. setting 
forth his own acts, the king said unto them, ye have all done valiantly, 
but there is one amongst you who hath Na-Peer {i.e. no equal); 
and calling Donald into his presence commanded him, in regard to 
his worthy service, and in augmentation of his honour, to change 
his name from Lennox to Napier, and gave him the lands of Gosford, 
and lands in Fife, and made him his own servant, which discourse is 
confirmed by evidences of mine, wherein we are called Lennox alias 
Napier.” 
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Chisholm of Cromlix, who survived him. By her he had five 
sons and five daughters. 

In 1588 he was chosen by the presbytery of Edinburgh one 
of its commissioners to the General Assembly. 

On the 17th of October 1593 a convention of delegates was 
held at Edinburgh at which a committee was appointed to follow 
the king and lay before him in a personal interview certain 
instructions relating to the punishment of the rebellious Popish 
earls and the safety of the church. This committee consisted of 
six members, two barons, two ministers and two burgesses — 
the two barons selected being John Napier of Merchiston and 
James Maxwell of Calderwood. The delegates found the king at 
Jedburgh, and the mission, which was a dangerous one, was 
successfully accomplished. Shortly afterwards another con- 
vention was held at Edinburgh, and it was resolved that the 
delegates sent to Jedburgh should again meet the king at Lin- 
lithgow and repeat their former instructions. This was done 
accordingly, the number of members of the committee being, 
however, doubled. These interviews took place in October 
1593, and on the 29th of the following January Napier wrote 
to the king the letter which forms the dedication of the Plaine 
Discovery, t ' 

The full title of this first work of Napier’s is given below. 1 
It Was written in English instead of Latin in order that “ hereby 
the simple of this Hand may be instructed and the author 
apologizes for the language and his own mode of expression in 
the following sentences: — 

“ Whatsoever therfore through, hast, is here rudely and in base 
language set downe, I doubt not to be pardoned thereof by all 
good men, who, considering, the necessitie of this time, will esteem, 
it more meete to make hast to prevent the rising againe of Anti- 
christian darknes within this Hand, then to prolong the time In 
painting of language and “ I graunt indeede, and am sure, that 
in the style, of wordes and utterance of language, we shall greatlie 
differ, for therein I do judge my selfe inferiour to all men: so that 
scarcely in these high matters could I with long deliberation finde 
wordes to expresse my minde.” 2 

Napier’s Plaine Discovery is a serious and laborious work, to 
which he had devoted years of care and thought. In one sense 
(t may be said to stand to theological literature in Scotland in 
something of the same position as that occupied by the Canon 
Miri ficus with respect to the scientific literature, for it is the first 
published original work relating to theological interpretation, 
and is quite without a predecessor in its own field. Napier lived 
in the very midst of fiercely contending religious factions; there 
was but little theological teaching of any kind, and the work 
related to what were then the leading political and religious 
questions of the day. 

1 A Plaine Discovery of the whole Revelation of Saint Iohn: set 
downe in two treatises: The one searching and proving the true inter - 

f retation thereof: The other applying the same paraphrastically and 
isiorically to the text. Set foorth by John Napier L. of Marchistoun 
younger. Whereunto are annexed certaine Oracles of Sibylla , agreeing 
with the Revelation and other places of Scripture. Edinburgh , printed 
by Robert W aide-grave, printer to the King’s Majestie, 1593. Cum 
privilegio Regali. 

2 A Dutch translation was published at Middelburg in 1600 and a 
second edition in 1607. The work was translated into French by 
George Thomson, a naturalized Scotsman residing in La Rochelle, 
and published by him at that town in 1602, under the title Ouverture 
de tons les secrets de V Apocalypse. . . . Par Jean Napeir (c. a. d.) 
Nonpareil , Sieur de Merchiston , reveue par lui-mesme , et mise en 
Franqois par Georges Thomson, Escossois. Subsequent editions were 
published in 1603, 1605 and 1607. German translations were pub- 
lished at Gera in 1611 and at Frankfort in 1605 and 1627. The 
second edition in English appeared at Edinburgh in 1611, and in the 
preface to it Napier states he intended to have published an edition 
in Latin soon after the original publication in 1593, but that, as the 
work had now been made public Ty the French and Dutch trans- 
lations, besides the English editions, and as he was “ advertised 
that our papistical adversaries wer to write larglie against the said 
editions that are alreadie set out,” lie defers the Latin edition “ till 
having first seene the adversaries objections, I may insert in the Latin 
edition an apologie of that which is rightly done, and an amends of 
whatsoever is amisse.” No criticism on the work was published, 
and there , was no Latin edition. A third edition appeared at Edin- 
burgh in 1645. Corresponding to the first two Edinburgh editions, 
copies were issued bearing the London imprint and dates 1594 and 
161 1. 


After the publication of the Plaine Discovery, Napier seems to 
have occupied himself with the invention of secret instruments of 
war, for in the BacUn collection at Lambeth Palace there is a 
document, dated the 7th of June 1596 and' signed by Napier, 
giving a list of his inventions for the defence of the country 
against the anticipated invasion by Philip of Spain. The docu- 
ment is entitled “ Secrett Invgntionis, proffitabill and necessary 
in theis dayes for defence of this Hand, and withstanding of 
strangers, enemies of God’s truth and religion,” 3 and the in- 
ventions consist of (1) a mirror for burning the enemies’ ships 
at any distance, (2) a piece of artillery destroying everything 
round an arc of a circle, and (3) a round metal chariot, so con- 
structed that its occupants could move it rapidly and easily, 
while firing out through small holes in it. It has been asserted 
(by Sir Thomas Urquhart) that the piece of artillery was actually 
tried upon a plain in Scotland with complete success, a number 
of sheep and cattle being destroyed. 

In 1614 appeared the work which in the history of British 
science can be placed as second only to Newton’s Principia. 
The full title is as follows: Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis 
descriptio , Ej usque usus , in utraque Trigonometria; ut etiam in 
omni Logistica Matkematica, Amplissimi , Facillimi , &• expeditis - 
simi explicatio. Authore ac Inventore Ioanne Nepero, Barone 
Merchistonii , &c., Scoto. Edinburgi , ex officind Andreae Hart 
Bibliopolae, Cl D.DC.XIV. This is printed on an ornamental 
title-page. The work is a small-sized quarto, containing fifty- 
seven pages of explanatory matter and ninety pages of tables. 

The nature of. logarithms is explained by reference to the 
motion of points in a straight line, and the principle upon which 
they are based is that of the correspondence of a geometrical 
and an arithmetical series of numbers. The table gives the 
logarithms of sines for every minute to seven figures. This work 
contains the first announcement of logarithms to the world, the 
first table of logarithms and the first use of the name logarithm, 
which was invented by Napier. 

In 1617 Napier published his Rabdologia , 4 a duodecimo of one 
hundred and fifty-four pages; there is prefixed to it as preface 
a dedicatory epistle to the high chancellor of Scotland, The 
method which Napier terms “ Rabdologia ” consists in the use 
of certain numerating rods for the performance of multiplica- 
tions and divisions. These rods, which were commonly called 
“ Napier’s bones,” will be described further on. The second 
method, which he calls the “ Promptuarium Multiplicationis ” on 
account of its being the most expeditious of all for the perform- 
ance of multiplications, involves the use of a number of lamellae 
or little plates of metal disposed in a box. In an appendix of 
forty-one pages he gives his third method, “ local arithmetic,” 
which is performed on a chess-board, and depends, in principle, 
on the expression of numbers in the scale of radix 2. r In the 
Rabdologia he gives the chronological order of his inventions. 
He speaks of the canon of logarithms as “ a me Tongo tempore 
elaboratum.” The other three methods he devised for the sake 
of those who would prefer to work with natural numbers; and 
he mentions that the promptuary was his latest invention. In 
the preface to the appendix containing the local arithmetic 
he states that, while devoting all his leisure to the invention of 
these abbreviations of calculation, and to examining by what 
methods the toil of calculation might be removed, in addition 
to the logarithms, rabdologia and promptuary, he had hit upon 
a certain tabular arithmetic, whereby the more troublesome 
operations of common arithmetic are performed on an abacus 
or chess-board, and which may be regarded as an amusement 

8 A facsimile of this document is given by Mark Napier in his 
Memoirs of John Napier (1834), p. 248. 

4 Rabdologiae, seu Numerationis per virgulas Libri duo: Cum 
Appendice de expeditissimo Multiplicationis promptuario. Quibus 
accessit & Arithmeticae Localis Liber unus. Authore & Inventore 
Ioanne Neper 0, Barone Merchistonii, &c., Scoto. Edinburgi, Excii- 
debat A ndreas Hart (161 7) . Foreign editions were published in Italian 
at Verona in 1623, in Latin at Leiden in 1626 and 1628, and in Dutch 
at Gouda in 1626. In 1623 Ursinus published Rhabdologia Neperiana 
at Berlin, and the rods or bones were described in several other 
works. 
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rather than a labour, for, -by means of it, addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division and even the extraction of toots are 
accomplished simply by the motion of counters. He adds that 
he has appended it to the Rabdologia, in addition: to the promp- 
tuary, because he did not wish to bury it in silence nor to publish 
so small a matter by itself. With respect to the calculating rods, 
he mentions in the dedication that they had already found so 
much favour as to be almost in common use, and even to have 
been carried to foreign countries; and that he has been advised 
to publish his little work relating to their mechanism and use, 
lest they should be put forth in some one else’s name. 

John Napier died on the 4th of April 1617, the same year 
as that in which the Rabdologia was published. His will, which 
is extant, was signed on the fourth day before his death. 
No particulars are known of his last illness, but it seems likely 
that death came upon him rather suddenly at last. In .both the 
Canonis descriptio and the Rabdologia, however, he makes refer- 
ence to his ill-health* In the dedication of the former he refers 
to himself as “ mihi jam rnorbis pene confecto,” and in the 
“ Admonitio ” at the end he speaks of his “ infirma valetudo 
while in the latter he says he has been obliged to leave the 
calculation of the new canon of logarithms to others “ob in- 
firmam corporis nostri valetudinem.” ' 

It has been usually supposed that John Napier was buried in 
St Giles’s church, Edinburgh, which was certainly the burial- 
place of some of the family, but Mark Napier ( Memoirs , p. 426) 
quotes Professor William Wallace, who, writing in 1832, gives 
strong reasons for believing that he was buried in; the old church 
of St Cuthbert. 

Professor Wallace’s words are— 

“ My authority for thi^ belief is unquestionable. It is a Treatise 
ori Trigonometry, by a Scotsman, James Humfe of Godscroft, 
Berwickshire, a place still in possession of the family of Hume. 
The work in question, which is rare, was printed at Paris, and has the 
date 1636 on the^ title-page, but the royal privilege which secured 
it to the author is dated in October 1635, and it ^may have been 
written several years earlier. In his treatise (page 1 16) Hume 
says, speaking of logarithms, * L’inueiiteur estoit un Seigneur 
de grande condition, et duquel la posterity est aujourd’huy en 
possession de grandes dignitbz dans le royaume, qui estant sur 
l’age, et grandement trauaillb des gouttes^ ne pouvait faire autre 
chose que de s’adonner aux sciences, et principaliOent aux mathe- 
matiques et k la logistique, k quoy il se plaisoit infiniment, et auec 
estrange peine, a construict ses Tables des Logarymes, imprimees 
k Edinbourg en l’an 1614. . . .11 mourut l’ari 1616, et fut enterrb 
hors la Porte Occidentale d’Edinbourg, dans l’Eglise de Sainct 
Cudbert.’ ” 

There can be no doubt that Napier’s devotion to mathematics 
was not due to old age and the gout, and that he died in 1617 
and not in 1616; still these sentences were written within eighteen 
years of Napier’s death, and their author seems to have had 
some special sources of information. Additional probability is 
given to Hume’s assertion by the fact that Merchiston is situated 
in St Cuthbert’s parish. It is nowhere else recorded that Napier 
suffered from the gout. It has been stated that Napier’s mathe- 
matical pursuits led him to dissipate his means. This is not so, 
for his will ( Memoirs , p. 427) shows that besides his largo estates 
he left a considerable amount of personal property. 

The Canonis Descriptio on its publication in 1614, at once 
attracted the attention of Edward Wright, whose name is known 
in connexion with improvements in navigation, and Henry 
Briggs, then professor of geometry at Gresham College, London. 
The former translated the work into English, but he died in 
1615, and the translation was published by his son Samuel 
Wright in 1616. Briggs was greatly excited by Napier’s invention 
and visited him at Merchiston in 1615, staying with him a whole 
month; he repeated his visit in 1616 and, as he states, “ would 
have been glad to make him a third visit if it had pleased God 
to spare him so long.” The logarithms introduced by Napier 
in the Descriptio are not the same as those now in common use, 
nor even the same as those now called Napierian or hyperbolic 
logarithms. The change from the original logarithms to common 
or decimal logarithms was made by both Napier and Briggs, 
and the first tables of decimal logarithms were calculated by 
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Briggs, who published a small table, extending to 1000, in 
1617, and a large work, Arithmetica Logarithmica, 1 containing 
logarithms of numbers to 30,000 and from 90,000 to 100,000, in 
1624. (See Logarithm.) 

Napier’s Descriptio of 1614 contains no explanation of the 
manner in which he had calculated his table. This account he 
kept back, as he himself states^ in order to see from the reception 
met with by the Descriptio , whether it would be acceptable. 
Though written before theDescriptio it had not been prepared 
for press at the time of his death, but was published by his son 
Robert in 1619 under the title Mirifici Logarithmor urn Canonis 
Construction In this treatise (which was written before Napier 
had invented the name logarithm) logarithms are called “ arti- 
ficial numbers.” 

The different editions of the Descriptio and Construct™, as well 
as the reception of logarithms on the continent of Europe, and 
especially by Kepler, whose admiration of the invention almost 
equalled that of Briggs, belong to the history of logarithms (q.v.). 
It may, however, be mentioned here that an English translation 
of the Constructio of 1619 was published by W. R. Macdonald 
at Edinburgh in T 889, and that there is appended to this edition 
a complete catalogue of ail Napier’s writings, and their various 
editions and translations, English and foreign, all the works 
being carefully collated, and references being added to the 
various public libraries in which they are to be found. 

Napier’s priority in the publication of the logarithms is un- 
questioned and only one other contemporary mathematician 
seems to have conceived the idea on which they depend. There 
is no anticipation or hint to be found in previous writers, 3 and it 
is very remarkable that a discovery or invention which was to 
exert so important and far-reaching an influence on astronomy 
and every science involving calculation was the work of a single 
mind. 

The more one considers the condition of science at the time, 
and the state of the country in which the discovery took place, 
the more wonderful does the invention of logarithms appear. 
When algebra had advanced to the point where exponents were 
introduced, nothing would be more natural than that their utility 
as a means of performing multiplications and divisions should be 
remarked; but it is one of the surprises in tlte history of science 
that logarithms were invented as an arithmetical improvement 
years before their connexion with exponents was known. It is 
to be noticed also that the invention was not the result of any 
happy accident. Napier deliberately set himself to abbreviate 
multiplications and divisions— operations of so fundamental a 
character that it might well have been thought that they were 
in rerum natura incapable of abbreviation; and he succeeded in 
devising, by the help of arithmetic and geometry alone, the one 

1 The’ title runs as follows: Arithmetica Logarithmica, sive Log- 
arithmorum chiliades triginta. . . . Hos numeros primus invenit 
clarissimus vir Iohannes Neperus Baro Merchistonij; eos autem ex 
eiusdem sententm mutcwit, eorumque artum et usum illustravit Henricus 
Briggius. . . . 

2 The full title was: Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Constructio; 
Et eorum ad natur ales ipsorum numeros habitudines; und cum Appen - 
dice, de aUd edque praestantiore Logarithmorum specie condendd. 
Quibus accessere Propositions ad triangula sphaerica faciliore calculo 
resolvenda: Und cum Annotationibus aliquot doctissimi D. Henrici 
Briggii , in eas & memoratam appendicem. Authore & Inventor e 
Ioanne Nepero, Barone Merchistpmi, &c. Scoto> Edinburgi, Excude- 
bat Andreas Hart, Anno Domini 1619. There is also preceding this 
title-page an ornamental title-page, similar to that of the Descriptio 
of 1614; the words are diffeVent, however, and run — Mirifici 
Logarithmorum Canonis Descriptio . . . Accesserunt Opera Posthuma: 
Primo, Mirifici ipsius canonis constructio , Logarithmorum ad 
natur ales ipsorum numeros habitudines . Secundb , Appendix de alid , 
edque praestantiore Logarithmorum specie construenda . Tertio, Pro- 
positiones quaedam eminentissimae, ad Triangula sphaerica mird 
facilitate resolvenda. ... It would appear that this title-page was 
to be substituted for the title-page of the Descriptio of 1614 by those 
who bound the two books together. 

3 The work of Justus Byrgius is described in the article Loga- 
rithm. In that article it is mentioned that a Scotsman in 1594 in a 
letter to Tycho Brahe held out some hope of logarithms ; it is likely 
that the person referred to is John Craig, son of Thomas Craig, who 
has been mentioned as one of the colleagues of John Napier’s father 
as justice-depute. 
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great simplification of whieh they were susceptible — a simplifica- 
tion to which nothing essential has since been added. 

When Napier published the Canonis Descriptio England had 
taken no part in the advance of science, and there is no British 
author of the time except Napier whose name can be placed in 
the same rank as those of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, 
Galileo, or Stevinus. In England, Robert Recorde had indeed 
published his mathematical treatises, but they were of trifling 
importance and without influence on the history of science. 
Scotland had produced nothing, and was perhaps the last country 
in Europe from which a great mathematical discovery would 
have been expected. Napier lived, too, not only in a wild country, 
which was in a lawless and unsettled state during most of his 
life, but also in a credulous and superstitious age. Like Kepler 
and all his contemporaries he believed in astrology, and he 
certainly also had some faith in the power of magic, for there is 
extant a deed written in his own handwriting containing a con- 
tract between himself and Robert Logan of Restalrig, a turbulent 
baron of desperate character, by which Napier undertakes “ to 
serche and sik out, and be al craft and ingyne that he dow, to 
tempt, trye, and find out ” some buried treasure supposed to be 
hidden in Logan’s fortress at Fastcastle, in consideration of 
receiving one-third part of the treasure found by his aid. Of 
this singular contract, which is signed, “ Robert Logane of 
Restalrige ” and “ Jhone Neper, Fear of Merchiston,” and is 
dated July 1594, a facsimile is given in Mark Napier’s Memoirs . 
As the deed was not destroyed, but is in existence now, it is to 
be presumed that the terms of it were not fulfilled; but the fact 
that such a contract should have been drawn up by Napier 
himself affords a singular illustration of the state of society and 
the kind of events in the midst of which logarithms had their 
birth. Considering the time in which he lived, Napier is singu- 
larly free from superstition: his Plaine Discovery relates to a 
method of interpretation which belongs to a later age; he shows 
no trace of the extravagances which occur everywhere in the 
works of Kepler; and none of his writings contain allusions to 
astrology or magic. 

After Napier’s death his manuscripts and notes came into the 
possession of his second son by his second marriage, Robert, who 
edited the Constructs ; and Colonel Milliken Napier, Robert’s lineal 
male representative, was still in the possession of many of these 
private papers at the close of the 18th century. On one occasion 
when Colonel Napier was called from home on foreign service, these 
papers, together with a portrait of John Napier and a Bible with his 
autograph, were deposited for safety in a room of the house at Milli- 
ken, in Renfrewshire. During the owner’s absence the house was 
burned to the ground, and all the papers and relics were destroyed. 
The manuscripts had not been arranged or examined, so that the 
extent of the loss is unknown. Fortunately, however, Robert Napier 
had transcribed his father’s manuscript Zte Arte Logistica , and the 
copy escaped the fate of the originals in the manner explained in the 
following note, written in the volume containing them by Francis, 
seventh Lord Napier: “John Napier of Merchiston, inventor of 
the logarithms, left his manuscripts to his son Robert, who appears 
to have caused the following pages to have been written out fair 
from his father’s notes, for Mr Briggs, professor of geometry at 
Oxford. They were given to Francis, the fifth Lord Napier, by 
William Napier of Culcreugh, Esq., heir-male of the above-named 
Robert. Finding them in a neglected state, amongst my family 
papers, I have bound them together, in order to preserve them 
entire. — Napier, 7th March 1801.” 

An account of the contents of these manuscripts was given by 
Mark Napier in the appendix to hi^ Memoirs of John Napier , and 
the manuscripts themselves were edited in their entirety by him 
in 1839 under the title De Arte Logistica Joannis Naperi Mer - 
chistonii Baronis Libri qui super sunt. Impressum Edinburgi 
m.dccc.xxx.ix., as one of the publications of the Bannatyne Club. 
The treatise occupies one hundred and sixty-two pages, and there 
is an introduction by Mark Napier of ninety-four pages. The 
Arithmetic consists of three books, entitled— -(1) De Computationibus 
Quantitatum omnibus Logisticae speciebus communium; (2) De 
Logistica Arithmetica; (3) De Logistica Geometrica. At the end 
of this book occurs the note— “ I could find no more of this geo- 
metrical! pairt amongst all his fragments.” The Algebra Joannis 
Naperi Mer chistonii Baronis consists of two books: (1) “ De nomi- 
nata Algebrae parte ; (2) De positi va sive cossica Algebrae parte, ” 
and concludes with the w r ords, “ There is no more of his algebra 
orderlie sett doun.” The transcripts are entirely in the handwriting 
of Robert Napier himself, and the two notes that have been quoted 
prove that they were made from Napier’s own papers. The title, 


which is written on the first leaf, and is also in Robert Napier’s 
writing, runs thus: “ The Baron of Merchiston his booke of Arith- 
meticke and Algebra. For Mr Henrie Briggs, Professor of Geometrie 
at Oxforde.” 

These treatises were probably composed before Napier had 
invented the logarithms or any' of the apparatuses described in the 
Rabdologia; for they contain no allusion to the principle of loga- 
rithms, even where we should expect to find such a reference, and 
the one solitary sentence where the Rabdologia is mentioned (“ sive 
omnium facillime per ossa Rhabdologiae nostrae ”) was probably 
added afterwards. It is worth while to notice that this reference 
occurs in a chapter “ De Multiplication^ et Partitionis compendiis 
miscellaneis,” which, supposing the treatise to have been written in 
Napier’s younger days, may have been his earliest production on a 
subject over which his subsequent labours were to exert so enormous 
an influence. 

Napier uses abundantes and defectivae for positive and negative, 
defining them as meaning greater or less than nothing (“ Abun- 
dantes sunt quantitates majores nihilo: defectivae sunt quantitates 
minores nihilo ”). The same definitions occur also in the Canonis 
Descriptio (1614), p. 5: “Logarithmos sinuum, qui semper majores 
nihilo sunt, abundantes vocamus, et hoc signo +, aut nullo praeno- 
tamus. Logarithmos autem minores nihilo defectivos vocamus, 
praenotantes eis hoc signum Napier may thus have been the 
first to use the expression “ quantity less than nothing.” He uses 
“ radicatum ” for power (for root, power, exponent, his words are 
radix, radicatum, index). 

Apart from the interest attaching to these manuscripts as the 
work of Napier, they possess an independent value as affording 
evidence of the exact state of his algebraical knowledge at the time 
when logarithms were invented. There is nothing to show whether 
the transcripts were sent to Briggs as intended and returned by .him, 
or whether they were not sent to him. Among the Merchiston 
papers is a thin quarto volume in Robert Napier’s writing contain- 
ing a digest of the principles of alchemy; it is addressed to his son, 
and on the first leaf there are directions that it is to remain in his 
charter-chest and be kept secret except from a few. This treatise 
and the transcripts seem to be the only manuscripts which have 
escaped destruction. 

The principle of “ Napier’s bones ” may be easily explained by 
imagining ten rectangular slips of cardboard, each divided into 
nine squares. In the top squares of the 
slips the ten digits are written, and each 
slip contains in its nine squares the first 
nine multiples of the digit which appears 
in the top square. With the exception of 
the top squares, every square is divided 
into two^ parts by a diagonal, the units 
being written on one side and the tension 
the other, so that when a multiple consists 
of two figures they are separated by the 
diagonal. Fig. 1 shows the slips corre- 
sponding to the numbers 2, o, 8, 5 placed 
side by side in contact with one another, 
and next to them is placed another slip 
containing, in squares without diagonals, 
the first nine digits. The slips thus placed 
in contact give the multiples of the number 
2085, the digits in each parallelogram being 
added together; for example, correspond- 
ing to the number 6 on the right-hand slip, 
we have o, 84"3> 0-F4, 2, 1 i whence we find p IG . Io 

o, 1, 5, 2, 1 as the digits, written backwards, 

of 6X2085. The use- of the slips for the purpose of multiplication is 
now evident; thus to multiply 2085 by 736 we take out in this 
manner the multiples corresponding to 6, 3, 7, and set down the digits 
as they are obtained, from right to left, shifting them back one place 
and adding up the columns as in ordinary multiplication, viz. the 
figures as written down are — 

12510 

6255 

14595 

1534560 

Napier’s rods or bones consist of ten oblong pieces of wood or 
other material with square ends. Each of the four faces of each rod 
contains multiples of one of the nine digits, and is similar to one of 
the slips just described, the first rod containing the multiples of 
o, 1, 9, 8, the second of o, 2, 9, 7, the third of o, 3, 9, 6, the fourth 
of o, 4, 9, 5, the fifth of I, 2, 8, 7, the sixth of 1, 3, 8, 6, the seventh 
of I, 4, 8, 5, the eighth of 2, 3, 7, 6, the ninth of 2, 4, 7, 5, and the 
tenth of 3, 4, 6, 5. Each rod therefore contains 5 on two of its faces 
multiples of digits which are complementary to those on the other 
tv/o faces; and the multiples of a digit and of its complement are 
reversed in position. The arrangement of the numbers on the rods 
will be evident from fig. 2, which represents the four faces of the 
fifth rod. The set of ten rods is thus equivalent to four sets of slips 
as described above, and by their means we may multiply every 
number less than 11,111, and also any number (consisting of course 
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of not more than ten digits) which can be formed by the top digits 
of the bars when placed side by side. ' Of course two sets of rods 
may be used, and by their means we may multiply every number 
less than iii,in,iii and so on. It will be noticed that the rods 
only give the multiples of the number which is to be ^multiplied, or 
of the divisor, when they are used for division, and it is evident that 
they would be of little use to any one who 
knew the multiplication table as far as 9X9. 
In multiplications or divisions of any length it 
is generally convenient to begin by forming a 
table of the first nine multiples of the multi- 
plicand or divisor, and Napier!s, bones at best 
merely provide such a table, and in an incom- 
plete form, for the additions of the two figures 
in the same parallelogram have to be performed 
each time the rods are used. The Rabdologia 
attracted more general attention, than the loga- 
rithms, and as has been mentioned, there were 
several editions on the Continent. Nothing shoves 
more clearly the rude state of arithmetical know- 
ledge at the beginning of the 17th century than 
the universal satisfaction with which Napier’s 
invention was welcomed by all classes and re- 
garded as a real aid to calculation. Napier also 
describes in the Rabdologia two other larger rods 
to facilitate the extraction of square and cube 
Fig. 2. roots. In the Rabdologia the rods are called 
“ virgulae,” but in the passage quoted above 
from the manuscript on arithmetic they are referred to as 
“ bones ” (ossa). 

Besides the logarithms and the calculating rods ori bones, Napier’s 
name is attached to certain rules and formulae in spherical trigono- 
metry. “ Napier’s rules of circular parts,” which include the com- 
plete system of formulae for the solution of right-angled triangles, 
may be enunciated as follows. Leaving the right angle out of 
consideration, the sides including the right angle, the complement of 
the hypotenuse, and the complements of the other angles are called 
the circular parts of the triangle. Thus there are five circular parts, 
a, b, 90° — A, 90 0 — c , 90 °— B, and these are supposed to be arranged 
in this order (• i.e . the order in which they occur in the triangle) 
round a circle. Selecting any part and calling it the middle part, 
the two parts next it are called the adjacent parts and the remaining 
two parts the opposite parts. The rules then are — 

sine of the middle part = product of tangents of adjacent parts 
= product of cosines of opposite parts. 

These rules were published in the Canonis Descriptio (1614), and 
Napier has there given a figure, and indicated a method, by means 
of which they may be proved directly. The rules are curious and 
interesting, but of very doubtful utility, as the formulae are best 
remembered by the practical calculator in their unconnected form. 

“ Napier’s analogies ” are the four formulae — • ■ • 

tani(A+B)= 22 ||^|cotJC, tani(A-B)=-g^|cot|C; 

tan *(«+») = tanic ’ tan i (a _6 ) = tan i c - 

They were first published after his death in the Constructio among 
the formulae in spherical trigonometry, which were the results of 
his latest work. Robert Napier says that these results would have 
been reduced to order and demonstrated consecutively but for 
his father’s death. Only one of the four analogies is actually 
given by Napier, the other three being added by Briggs in the 
remarks which are appended to Napier’s results. The work left 
by Napier is, however, rough and unfinished, and it is uncertain 
whether he knew of the other formulae or not. They are, however, 
so simply deducible from the results he has given that all the four 
analogies may be properly called by his name. An analysis of the 
formulae contained in th e Descriptio and Constructio is given by 
Delambre in vol. i. of his Histoire de V Astronomie moderne. 

To Napier seems to be due the first use of the decimal point in 
arithmetic. Decimal fractions were first introduced by Stevinus in 
his tract La Disme , published in 1 585, but he used cumbrous ex- 
ponents (numbers enclosed in cifcles) to distinguish the different 
denominations, primes, seconds, thirds, &c. Thus, for example, he 
would have written 123-456 as 123(0)4(7)5(2)6(3). In the Rab- 
dologia Napier gives an “ Admonitio pro Decimali Arithmetica,” in 
which he commends the fractions of Stevinus and gives an example 
of their use, the division of 861094 by 432. The quotient is written 
1993,273 in the work,, and 1 993, 2 '7 "3' " in the text. This single 
instance of the use of the decimal point in the midst of an arith- 
metical process, if it stood alone, would not suffice to establish a 
claim for its introduction, as the real introducer of the decimal 
point is the person who first saw that a point or line as separator 
was all that was required to distinguish between the integers and 
fractions, and used it as a permanent notation and not merely in the 
course of performing an arithmetical operation. The decimal .point 
is, however, used systematically in the Constructio (1619), there 
being perhaps two hundred decimal points altogether in the book. 
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The decimal point is defined on p. 6 of the Constructio in the 
words: “ In numeris periodo sic in se distinctis, quicquid post 
periodum notatur fractio est, .cujus denominator est unitas cum tot 
cyphris post se, quot sunt figurae post periodum. Ut 10000000-04 
valet idem, quod 100000007^5. Item 25-803, idem quod 25^% 
Item 9999998-0005021, idem valet quod 09999981-5! sic de 
caeteris.” On p. 8, 10-502 is multiplied by 3-216, and the result 
found to be 33-774432 ; and* on pp. 23 and 24 occur decimals diot 
attached to integers, viz. -4999712 and -0004950. These examples 
show that Napier was in possession of all the conventions and attri- 
butes that enable the decimal point to complete so symmetrically 
our system of notation, viz. (1) he saw that a point or separatrix was 
quite enough to separate integers from decimals, and that no signs 
to indicate primes, seconds, &c., were required; (2) ’he used ciphers 
after the decimal point and preceding the first significant figure; 
and (3) he had no objection to a decimal standing by itself without 
any integer. Napier thus had complete command over decimal 
fractions and the use of the decimal point. Briggs also used deci- 
mals, but in a form not quite so convenient as Napier. Thus he 
prints 63-0957379 as 63 0957379, viz. he prints a bar under the 
decimals; this notation first appears without any explanation in 
his “ Lucubrationes ” appended to the Constructio . Briggs seems 
to have used the notation all his life, but in writing it, as appears 
from manuscripts of his, he added also a small vertical line just 
high enough to fix distinctly which two figures it was intended to 
separate: thus he might have written 6 3 095 7379. The vertical line 
was printed by Oughtred and some of Briggs’s successors. It was a 
long time before decimal arithmetic came into general use, and all 
through the 1 7th century exponential marks were in common use. 
There seems but little doubt that Napier was the first to make use of 
a decimal separator, and it is curious that the separator which he 
used, the point, should be that which has been ultimately adopted, 
and after a long period of partial disuse. 

The hereditary office of king’s poulterer (Pultrie Regis) was for 
many generations in the family of Merchiston, and descended to 
John Napier. The office, Mark Napier states, is repeatedly men- 
tioned in the family charters as appertaining to the “ pultre landis ” 
near the village of Dene in the shire of Linlithgow. The duties 
were to be performed by the possessor or his deputy ;. and the king 
was entitled to demarfd the yearly homage of a present of poultry 
from the feudal holder. The pultrelands and the office were sola 
by John Napier in 1610 for 1700 marks. With the exception of the 
pultrelands all the estates, he inherited descended to his posterity. 

With regard to the spelling of the name, Mark Napier states 
that among the family papers there exist a great many documents 
signed by John Napier. His Usual signature was “ jhone Neper, ,r 
but in a letter written in 1608, and in all deeds signed after that date, 
he wrote /' Jhone Nepair/’ His letter to the king prefixed to the 
Plaine Discovery is signed “ John Napeir.” His own children, who 
sign deeds along with him, use every mode except Napier, the form 
now adopted by the family, and which is comparatively modern. 
In Latin he always wrote his name “ Neperus.” The form “ Neper ” 
is the oldest, as John, third Napier of Merchiston, so spelt it in the 
15th century. 

Napier frequently signed his name “ Jhone Neper, Fear of Mer- 
chiston. ” He was “ Fear of Merchiston ” because, more majorum , 
he had been invested with the fee of his paternal barony during the 
lifetime of his father, who retained the liferent. He has been some- 
times erroneously called “ Peer of Merchiston,” and in the 1645 
edition of the Plaine Discovery he. is so styled (see Mark Napier’s 
Memoirs, pp. 9 and 173, and Libri qui super sunt, p. xciv.J. 

The bibliography of Napier’s work attached to W. R. Macdonald's 
translation of the Canonis Constructio { 1889) is complete and valuable. 
Napier’s three mathematical works are reprinted by N. L. W. A. 
Gravelaar in Verhandelingen der Kon. Akad. van Wet te Amsterdam , 
1. sectie, deel 6 (1899). (J. W. L. G.) 

NAPIER, SIR WILLIAM FRANCIS PATRICK (1785-1860) j 
British soldier and military historian, third son of Colonel 
George Napier (1751-1804), and brother of Sir Charles James 
Napier (see above), was born at Celb ridge, near Dublin, on the 
17th of December 1785; He became an ensign in the Royal 
Irish Artillery in 1800, but at once exchanged into the 62nd, and 
was put on half-pay in 1802. He was afterwards made a cornet 
in the Blues by the influence of his uncle the duke of Richmond, 
and for the first time did actual military duty in this regiment, 
but he soon fell in with Sir John Moore’s suggestion that he should 
exchange into the 52nd, which was about to be trained in the 
famous camp of Snorncliffe. Through Sir John Moore he soon 
obtained a company in the 43rd, joined that regiment at Shorn- 
cliffe and became a great favourite with Moore. He served in 
Denmark, and was present at the engagement of Kioge, and, 
his regiment being shortly afterwards sent to Spain, he bore 
himself nobly through the retreat to Corunna, the hardship^ of 
which permanently impaired his health. In 1809 he became 
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aide-de-camp to the duke of Richmond, lord lieutenant" of 
Ireland, but joined the 43rd when that regiment was ordered 
again to Spain. With the light brigade (the 43rd, 5 2nd, and 9 5th) , 
under the command of General Craufurd, he marched to Talavera 
in the famous forced march which he has described in his History , 
and had a violent attack of pleurisy on the way. He, however, 
refused to leave Spain, was wounded on the Coa, and shot near 
the spine at Cazal Nova. His conduct was so conspicuous during 
the pursuit of Massena after he left the lines of Torres Vedras 
that he as well as his brother George was recommended for a 
brevet majority. He became brigade major, was present at 
Fuentes d’Onor, but had so bad an attack of ague that he was 
obliged to return to England. In England he married Caroline 
Amelia Fox, daughter of General Henry Fox and niece of the 
statesman Fox. Three weeks after his marriage he again started 
for Spain, and was present at the storming of Badajoz, where 
his great friend Colonel MXeod was killed. In the absence of the 
new lieutenant-colonel he took command of the 43rd regiment 
(he was now a substantive major) and commanded it at the 
battle of Salamanca. After a short stay at home he again 
joined his regiment at the Pyrenees, and did his greatest military 
service at the battle of the Nivelle, where, with instinctive 
military insight, he secured the most strongly fortified part of 
Soult's position, practically without orders. He served with his 
regiment at the battles of the Nive, where he, received two wounds, 
Orthes, and Toulouse. For his services he was made brevet 
lieutenant-colonel, and one of the first C.B.'s. Like his brother 
Charles he then entered the military college at Farnham. He 
commanded his regiment in the invasion of France after Waterloo, 
and remained in France with the army of occupation untili8i9, 
when he retired on half-pay. As it was impossible for him to 
live on a major's half-pay with a wife and family, he determined 
to become an artist, and took a house in Sloane Street, where he 
studied with George Jones, the academician. 

The years he had spent in France he had occupied in improving 
his general education, for, incredible as it seems, the author of the 
History of the War in the Peninsula could not spell or write 
respectable English till that time. But his career was to be great 
in literature, not in art. The tendency appeared in an able 
review of Jomini's works ( Edinburgh Rev.) in 1821, and in 1823 
Mr Bickers teth (afterwards Lord Langdale) suggested to him 
the expediency of writing a history of the Peninsular War. For 
some time he did not take kindly to the suggestion, but at last 
determined to become an author in order to defend the memory 
of Sir John Moore, and to prevent the glory of his old chief being 
overshadowed by that of Wellington. The duke of Wellington 
himself gave him much assistance, and handed over to him the 
whole of Joseph Bonaparte's correspondence which had been 
taken at the battle of Vittoria; this was all in cipher, but Mrs 
Napier, with great patience, discovered the keys. Marshal Soult 
also took an active interest in the work and arranged for the 
French translation of Mathieu Dumas. In 1828 the first volume 
of the History appeared. The publisher, John Murray, indeed, 
was disappointed in the sale of the first volume and Napier 
published the remainder himself. But it was at once seen that 
the great deeds of the Peninsular War were about to be fitly 
commemorated. The excitement which followed the appearance 
of each volume is proved by the innumerable pamphlets issued 
by those who believed themselves to be attacked, and by personal 
altercations with many distinguished officers. But the success 
of the book was proved still more by the absence of competition 
than by these bitter controversies. The histories of Southey and 
Lord Londonderry fell, still-born, and Sir George Murray, 
Wellington's quartermaster-general, who had determined to pro- 
duce the history, gave up the attempt in despair. This success was 
due to a combination of qualities which have justly secured for 
Napier the title of being the greatest military historian England 
has produced. When in 1840 the last volume of the History was 
published, his fame not only in England but in France and 
Germany was safely established. 

His life during these years had been chiefly absorbed in his 
History , but he had warmly sympathized with the movement 


for political reform which was agitating England. The Radicals 
of Bath and many other cities and towns pressed him to enter 
parliament, and Napier was actually invited to become the 
military chief of a national guard to obtain reforms by force of 
arms. He refused the dangerous honour on the ground that he 
was in bad health and had a family of eight children. In 1830 
he had been promoted colonel, and in 1842 he was made a major- 
general and given the lieutenant-governorship of Guernsey.* 
Here he found plenty of occupation in controlling the relations 
between the soldiers and the inhabitants, and also in working 
out proposals for a complete scheme of reform in the government 
of the island. While he was at Guernsey his brother Charles 
had conquered Sind, and the attacks made on the policy of that 
conquest brought William Napier again into the field of literature. 
In 1845 he published his History of the Conquest of Scinde, and in 
1851 the corresponding History of the Administration of Scinde-^ 
books which in style and vigour rivalled the great History , but 
which, being written for controversial purposes, were not likely 
to maintain enduring popularity. In 1847 he resigned his 
governorship, and in 1848 was made a K.C.B., and settled at 
Scinde House, Clapham Park. In 1851 he was promoted lieu- 
tenant-general. His time was fully occupied in defending his 
brother, in revising the numerous editions of his History which 
were being called for, and in writing letters to The Times on every 
conceivable subject, whether military or literary. His energy 
is the more astonishing when it is remembered that he never 
recovered from the effects of the wound he had received at 
Cazal Nova, and that he often had to lie on his back for months 
together. His domestic life was shadowed by the incurable 
affliction of his only son, and when his brother Charles died in 
1853 the world seemed to be darkening round him. He devoted 
himself to writing the life of that brother, which appeared in 
1857, and which is in many respects his most characteristic book. 
In the end of 1853 his younger brother, Captain Henry Napier, 
R.N., died, and in 1855 his brother Sir George (see below). 
Inspired by his work, he lived on till the year i860, when, broken 
by trouble, fatigue and ill-health, he died (February 12) at 
Clapham. Four months earlier he had been promoted to the 
full rank of general. . 

As a military historian Sir William Napier is incomparably 
superior to any other English writer, and his true compeers are ; 
Thucydides, Caesar and Davila. All four had been soldiers in the 
wars they describe; all four possessed a peculiar insight into the 
mainsprings of action both in war and peace ; and each possessed 
a peculiar and inimitable style. Napier always wrote as if he was 
burning with an inextinguishable desire to express what he was 
feeling, which gives his style a peculiar spontaneity, and yet he 
rewrote the first ^volume of his History no less than six times. His 
descriptions’ of sieges and of battles are admirable by themselves, 
and his analyses of the peculiarly intricate Spanish intrigues are: 
even more remarkable, while the descriptions and analyses are; 
both lit up with flashes of political wisdom and military insight. 
It is to be noted that he displays the spirit of the partisan, even 
when most impartial, and defends his opinions, even, when most 
undoubtedly true, as if he were argying. some controverted question. 
If his style was modelled on anything, it was on Caesar’s comment- 
aries, and a thorough knowledge of the writings of the Roman 
general will often explain allusions in Napier. The portraits of 
Sir John Moore and Colonel M'Leod, and the last paragraphs de- 
scriptive of the storming of Badajoz, may be taken as examples 
of his great natural eloquence. 

His brother, Sir George Thomas Napier (1784-1855), entered 
the army in 1800, and served with distinction under Moore and 
Wellington in the Peninsula — and lost his right arm at the 
storming of Badajoz. He became major-general in 1837, K.C.B. 
in 1838 and lieutenant-general in 1846. He was governor and 
commander-in-chief at the Cape from 1839 to 1843, during which 
time the abolition of slavery and the expulsion of the Boers from 
Natal were the chief events. He was offered, but declined, the 
chief command in India after Chillian walla, and also that of the 
Sardinian army in 1849. He became full general in 1854. He 
died at Geneva on the 16th of September 1855. His auto- 
biography, Passages in the Early Military Life of General Sir 
G. T. Napier , was published by his surviving son, General 
W. C. E. Napier (the author of an important work on outpost 
duty), in 1885. 


NAPIER AND ETiTRIGK- 

The Youngest Edward Napier (1789-1853),’ 

served in the navy daring the Napoleonic wars , retired ! as a 
captain, and wrote a learned Florentine History from the earliest 
autherMc Recordsto the Accession of Ferdinand ILL of Tuscany 
(1846-1847). ' 5 

For Sir William Napier’s life, see his Life and Letters, edited by the 
Right Honourable H. A. Bruce (Lord Aberdare) (2 vols., 1862). 

NAPIER AND ETTRIGK, FRANCIS NAPIER, Baron (1819- 
1898), British diplomatist, was descended from the ancient 
Scottish family of Napier of Merchistoun, his ancestor Sir 
Alexander Napier (d. c. 1473) being the elder son of Alexander 
Napier (d. c. 1454), provost of Edinburgh, who obtained lands 
at Merchistoun early in the 15th century. Sir Alexander was 
comptroller of the household of the king of Scotland, and was 
often sent to England and elsewhere on public ! business. Of 
his descendants one Napier of Merchistoun was killed at Sauchie- 
btirn, another fell at Flodden and a third at Pinkie. The seventh 
’ Napier of Merchistoun was Sir Archibald Napier (1534-1608), 
master of the Scottish mint, and the eighth was John Napier 
(q.v.) the inventor of logarithms. John’s eldest son, Sir Archibald 
Napier (c. 15 76-164 5) , was treasurer-depute of Scotland from 
1622 to 1631, and was created Lord Napier of Merchistoun in 
1627. He married Margaret Graham, sister of the great marquess 
of Montrose j Whose cause he espoused, and he wrote some 
Memoirs which were published in Edinburgh in 1793. His son 
Archibald, the 2nd lord (1625-1658), fought under Montrose at 
Aujdearri, at Alford, at Kilsyth and at Philiphaugh; and was 
afterwards with his farnpus hncle on the continent of Europe. 
His son, Archibald, the 3rd lord (d. , 1 683) , was succeeded by 
special arrangement in the title, first by his nephew, Thomas 
Nicolson (1669-1686), a son of his sister Jean and her husband 
Sir Thornas Nicolson, Bart. (d. 1670), and then by his sister 
Margaret (d. 1706), the widow of J ohn Brisbane (d. 1 684). The 
6th lord was Margarets grandson Francis Scott (c, 1702-1773), a 
son of Sir William Scott, Bart,, of Thirlestahe (d. ; ii 725). Frahcis^ 
Scott, who took the additional name of Napiet, had a large! 
family, his sons including William, the 7th lord, and Colonel 
George Napier (1751-1864). His famous grandsons are dealt 
with above. Another literary member of the farfiily was Mark 
Napier (1798-1879), called by Mr Andrew Lang “ the. impetuous 
biographer of Montrose,” who wrote Memoirs of John Napier 
of • Merchiston (1834), Montrose and the Covenanters (1838) , 
Memoirs of Montrose (485 6) y Memorials of Graham of Cldverhousp 
(1859-1862) , and a valuable legal work. The Law df Prescription 
in Scotland { 1839 and again 1854). William, 7th Lord, Napier 
(1730-1775), was succeeded as 8th lord by his son IF rancis (1758- 
1823); Who, after serving in the English army during the American 
War of Independence, was lord high commissioner to the geheral 
assembly of the Church of Scotland, and compiled a genealogical 
account of his family which is still in manuscript. His son 
William John, the 9th lord (1786-1834), who was present at the 
tjattie of Trafalgar, whs the father of Francis Napier, Lord Napier 
and Ettrick.,. 

Born on the ‘15th of September 1819 Francis entered the 
diplomatic service in 1840, and was employed in successive posts 
at Vienna, Constantinople, . N aples, Washington and the Hague. 
During , this time he earned the highest opinions both at home 
and abroad. In • i860 he became ambassador at St Petersburg, 
add in 1864 at Berlin. In 1866 he was appointed governor of 
Madras, khd W&s at oiiPP confronted with a serious famine in the 
northern districts. In dealing with this and . other proble ms he 
showed great activity and practical sense, and he encouraged 
public W6rks, particularly irrigation. In 1872 he acted for a few 
months as Viceroy, after Lord M ayo’s assassination ; and on 
Lord Northbrook’s appointment to the office he returned to 
England, being created a baron of the United Kingdom (Baron 
Ettrick Of Ettrick) for his services. He Continued, both in 
England and in Scotland, to take great interest in social questions. 
He WaS for a time a member of the London School Board, and 
he ivas 1 chairman af ) th^- v Giofters ; ' Commission in 1883, the result 
of Wvhich was the appointment of a permanent body to deal with 
qUestions affecting the Scottish crofters and cottars. He died at 
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Florence on the 19th of December 1898, /leaving a widow and 
three sons, the eldest of whom, William John George (b. 1846), 
succeeded to his titles. * 

NAPIER OF MAGDALA* ROBERT CORNELIS NAPIER, 
ist Baron (1810-1890), British field-marshal, son of Major 
Charles Frederick Napier, who was wounded at the storming of 
Meester Cornelis (Aug. 26, 1810) in Java and died some months 
later, was born at Colombo, Ceylon, on the 6th of December 
1810. He entered the B engal Engineers from Addiscombe 
College in 1826, and after the usual course of instruction at 
Chatham, arrived in India in November 1828. For some years 
he was employed in the irrigation branch of the public works 
department, and in 1838 he laid out the hew hill station at 
Darjeeling. Promoted captain in January 1841, he was alp- 
i pointed to Sirhind, where he laid out cantonments on a neW 
principle-known as the Napier system— for the troops returning 
from Afghanistan. In December 1845 he joined the army of 
the Sutlej, and commanded the Engineers at the battle of Mudki, 
where he had a horse shot under him* At the battle of Ferozeshah 
!• on the 31st December he again had his horse shot under him* and* 
1 joining the 31st Regiment on foot, was severely wounded jm 
storming the entrenched Sikh camp. He was present at d-he 
battle of Sobraon on 10th February 1846, and in the advance; to 
Lahore; was mentioned in despatches for his services iiildhe 
campaign, and received a brevet majority. He was chief engirieer 
at the reduction of Kote-Kangra by Brigadier-General Wheeler 
in May 1846, and received the thanks of government. He was 
then appointed consulting engineer, to the Punjab resident and 
council of regency, but was again called to the field to direct the 
siege of Multan. He was wounded in the attack on the entrenched 
position in September 1 848, but was present at the action of 
Shujabad, the capture of the suburbs, the successful storm of 
Multan on 23rd January 1849, and the surrender of the fort of 
Chiniot. He then joined Lord Gough, took part, as commanding 
engineer of the right Wing, in the battle of Gujrat in February 
1849, accompanied Sir W. R. Gilbert in his pursuit of the Sikhs 
and Afghans, and was present at the passage of the Jhelum, the 
I surrender of the Sikh army, and the surprise of Attock. For his 
services he was mentioned in despatches and received a brevet 
lieutenant-colonelcy. At the close of the war Napier was 
appointed civil engineer to the board of administration of the 
annexed Punjab province, and carried out many important 
j public works during his tenure of office. In December 1852 he 
commanded a column in the first Hazara expedition, and in the 
following year against the Boris; and for his services in these 
campaigns was mentioned in despatches, received the special 
thanks of government and a brevet-colonelcy. He was 
appointed military secretary and adjutant-general to Sir James 
Outram’s force for the relief of Lucknow in the Indian Mutiny 
in 1857, and was engaged in the actions which culminated in the 
first relief of Lucknow. He directed the defence of Lucknow until 
the second Relief, when he was severely wounded in crossing! a 
very exposed space with Outram and Havelock to meet Sir Colin 
Campbell. He was chief of the staff to Outram in the defence of 
the Alambagh position, and drew up the plan of operations for 
i the attack of Lucknow, which was approved by Sir Colin Camp- 
I bell and carried out by Napier, as brigadier-general commanding 
: the Engineers, in March 1858. On the fall of Lucknow Napier 
? was most favourably mentioned in despatches* and. made G.B. 
i He joined Sir Hugh Rose as secondrin-command in his march on 
Gwalior, and commanded the 2nd brigade at the action of Morar 
on the 1 6th June. On the fall of Gwalior he was entrusted, with 
the task of pursuing the enemy. With only 700 men he came up 
: with Tantia Topi and 1 2 ,000 men on the plains of J aora Alipuf; and 
; completely defeated him, capturing all his guns (25), ammunition 
I and baggage. On Sir Hugh Rose’s departure he took command of 
the Gwalior division, captured Paori in August, routed Fef ozeshah, 
a prince of the house of Delhi, at Ranode in December, and, 
j in January 1859, succeeded in securing the surrender of Man 
Singh and Tantia Topi, which ended the war; For his services 
Napier received the thanks of parliament and of the Indian 
government, and was made K. C;B . - ; 7 7717 , 
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In January i860 Napier was appointed to the command of 
the 2nd division of the expedition to China under Sir (Hope Grant, 
and took part in the action of Sinho, the? storm of the Peiho 
fbfti/Md the entry to Phkihg};IFo2^histS^rvices he received the 
thanks of parliament, and was promoted major-general for 
distinguished service in the field. For the next four years Napier 
was military member of the council of the governor-general 
of- India and, On the sudden death of Lord Elgin, for a short 
tiine acted as governor-general, until the? arrival of Sir W. T. 
Denison from Madras. * In January 186$; he was given the conF 
mand of the Bombay army, in' March 1867 he was promoted 
lieutenant-general, and, later in that year, appointed to command 
the expedition- to Abyssinia, selecting his own troops and making 
alb the preparations for the campaign. He arrived at Annesley 
Bay in the Red . Sea early in January 1868, reached Magdaila, 
420 -m. from the coast* in April ; stormed the stronghold, freed 
the captives, razed the place to the ground, returned to the 
coast, and on the 1 8th June the last man of the expedition had 
left Africa. He received for his services the thanks of parlia- 
ihent, a pension, a peerage, the G.CvB. and the G.C.S.I. The 
freedom of the cities of London and Edinburgh was conferred 
upOn! him, -with, presentation > swords, and the universities 
bestowed upon him honorary degrees. In 1869 he was elected 
a f fellow of the Royal Society. He held the command-in-chief 
in India for six years from 1870, during which he did much to 
benefit the army and to encourage i good shooting. He was 
promoted general in 1874, and appointed a colonel-commandant 
of the Royal Engineers. In 1876 he was the guest of the German 
crown prince' at the ; military manoeuvres, -and from ■ that year 
Until 1883 held the government and command of Gibraltar. 
In the critical state of affairs in 1877 he was nominated com- 
mander-in-chief of the force which ' it was proposed to send to 
Constantinople. In i879nhe was, a member of the royal com- 
mission on army organization, and in November of that year 
he represented Queen Victoria at Madrid as ambassador extra- 
ordinary on the occasion of the second marriage of the king of 
Spain. On the 1st of January 1883 he was promoted to be field- 
marshal, and in December 1886 appointed Constable of the 
Tower of London. He died in London- on the: 14th of January 
1890. His remains received a state funeral, and were buried 
in St Paul's Cathedral on the 21st of: January. He was. twice 
married/ and left a large family by each wife, his eldest son, 
Robert William (b. 1845), succeeding to his barony. A statue- 
of him on horseback by Boehm was erected at Calcutta when 
he left India, and-: -a replica of it was afterwards set up to his 
memory in Waterloo Place, London. 

/ NAPIER, a seaport on the east coast of North Island, New 
Zealand, capital of , the provincial district of Hawke’s Bay, 
200 nfi by rail N.E. of Wellington. Pop! (1906) 9454. The 
main portion of the town stretches along the flat shoreland of 
Hawke’s Bay, while the suburbs extend over the hills to the north. 
The site consists of a picturesque peninsula known as Scinde 
Island. The harbour (Port Ahuriri) is sheltered by a, break- 
water. The cathedral church of St John (1888) for the bishopric 
of Waiapu, is one of the finest ecclesiastical buildings in New 
Zealand* imitating the Early English style in brick. An 
athenaeum, a small hospital, a lunatic asylum, a philosophical: 
society and an - acclimatization society are among the public 
institutions. The town (named: after Sir Charles James Napier) 
is under municipal government, and returns a member to the 
New Zealand House of Representatives. The district is agri- 
cultural, and- 'large quantities of wool and> tinned and frozen 
meats are exported. There is railway i communication , with 
Wellington, New Plymouth, and the Wairarapa, Wanganui 
and Man-awatu districts. -■ Numerous old native, pas or fortified 
villages are seen in the neighbourhood . ; > ' « - 

. ’ NAPLES '(It ah Napoli , and Lat. Neapolis ), formerly the capital 
of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies' and since i860 the chief town 
of the province which -bears its 5 -name, the. smallest province 
in the kingdom of Italy. It is the largest city in .the country, 
containing 547, 503 ' inhabitants in 1901 . It is a prefecture ; 
the see of a cardinal archbishop;' the residence of the general 


commanding the tenth Army Corps and of the admiral com- 
manding the second Naval Department of s Italy ; - and it 
possesses also an ancient and important university. .--n ..■> ; 

Naples disputes with Constantinople the claim of occupying 
the most beautiful site in Europe. It is situated on the northern 
shore of the Bay of. Naples . {Sinus Cumanus ), in-40 0 52' N., 
1 4° 15' 45" E., as taken from the lighthouse on the mole. By 
rail it is distant t$i m. from Rome, but the line is circuitous, 
and a direct electric line was contemplated in 1907, to run nearer 
the coast and shorten the distance from the capital by more than 
30 m. (For map, see Italy.); The circuit of the bay is about 
35 m. from the capo di Miseno on the north-west to the Punt a 
della Campanella on the south-east, or more than 52 m. if, the 
islands of Ischia, at the north-west, and of Capri, at the south 
• entrance, be/ included. , At its opening between these twp islands 
it is .14 m. broad; while another 4 m. separates Capri from the 
mainland at the; Punta della Campanella, and from the opening 
to its head at Portici the distance is 15 m. It affords good 
anchorage, 1 with nearly 7 fathoms of water/ and is well sheltered, 
except from winds which blow from points between south-east 
and south-west. In the latter winds Sorrento should be especially 
avoided, as no safe anchorage . can be found there at less than 
15 fathoms, and. the same remark applies to Capri; with winds 
from S.W. to N.W. There is a perceptible tide of nearly 9 in. s 

On the north-east shore east of Naples is an extensive flat, forming 
part of the ancient Campania Felix , and watered by the small stream 
Sebeto and by the Sarno, which last, in classical times formed the 
port of Pompeii. From this flat, between the sea and the range of the 
Apennines, rises Mount Vesuvius,' at the base of which, on or hear, the 
sea-shore/ are the populous villages of San Giovanni Teduccio, 
Portici, Resina, Torre del Greco, Torre dell’ Annunziata, &c., and the 
classic sites of Herculaneum and Pompeii. At the south-east 
extremity of the plain, 3 m. beyond the outlet of the Sarno, a great 
offshoot of the Apennines, branching from the main range near Cava, 
and projecting as a peninsula more than 12 m. west, divides the 
Bay of Naples from the bay of Salerno {Sinus Paestanus), and ends 
in ,the bold promontory of the Punta, della Campanella (Promon- 
torium Minervae), which is separated by a strait of 4 m. from Capri. 
On the north slope of this peninsula, where the plain ends and the 
coast abruptly bends to the west, stands the town of Castellammare, 
near the site of Stabiae; at the foot of Monte Sant’ Angelo, which 
rises suddenly from the sea to a height of 4722 ft. Farther west, 
and nearly opposite to Naples across the bay, are Vico, Meta, 
Sorrento, Massa and many villages. 

The north-west shore ; to the west of Naples is more broken 
and irregular. The promontory of Posilipo, which projects due south,, 
divides this part of the bay into two smaller bays— the eastern, with 
the city of Naples, and the western, or Bay of Baiae, which is sheltered 
from all winds. A tunnel through the promontory, 2244 ft. long, 
21 ft. broad, and in some places as much as 70 ft. high, possibly 
constructed by Marcus Agrippa in 27 B.C.* forms the;so-called grotto 
of Posilipo; at the Naples end stands the reputed tomb of Virgifi 
Beyond Posilipo is the small island of Nisida (Nesis); and at a short 
distance inland are the extinct craters of. Solfatara and Astro'ni and 
the lake of Agnano. Farther west, on the coast, and provided with a 
convenient harbour, stands Pozzuoli {Puteoli), a city containing 
many Roman remains, but now chiefly remarkable for the large gun- 
works erected by Messrs Armstrong & Co. ; and beyond it, round the 
Bay of Baiae, are Monte Nuovo, a hill thrown up in a single night 
in September 1538; the classic site of Baiae; the Lucrine Lake; 
Lake Aver nus; the Lake of Fusaro {Acherusia Pains) ; the Elysian 
, Fields; and the port and promontory of Misenum. Still farther to 
the ..south-west lie the islands of Procida {Prochyta) . and Ischia 
j {Pithecusa, Aenaria or Inarime), which divide the Bay of ‘Naples 
: froth the extensive Bay of Gaeta. All this country was comprised 
in classical times under the title of the Phlegrean Fields, and Was 
certainly then more actively volcanic than it now is, although the 
severe shock of earthquake. which occurred in the island of Ischia in 
1883 completely destroyed Casamicciola, and did serious damage 
to Forio, Lacco Ameho and Serrara Fontana, shows that there is 
great seismic activity in the locality. The whole region abounds 
with fissures from : which steam highly charged, with hydrochloric 
! acid is continually issuing, and in many places boiling water is found 
at a very few feet below the Surface. 

The city of Naples is built at the base and on the slopes of a 
range of volcanic hills, and, rising from the shore like an amphi- 
theatre, is .seen to best advantage from the sea. From the summit 
occupied by the castle of -St Elmo a transverse ridge runs south 
to: form the promontory of Pizzofalcone, and divides ; the city into 
two natural crescents, The western crescent* known/ as the 
Chiaja ward, though merely a long narrow strip between the sea, 
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rind Vottiero hill/ is thA fashionable Quarter most frequented 
by foreign residents-and visitors. A. fine broad street, the Riviera 
di Chiaja, begun in itHe close of , the 16th century by Count 
d’Olivares, and completed by the duke de Medina Celi (1695- 
1700), runs for a mile and a half from east to west, ending in 
the quarter of Mergellma ' and Kedigrotta at the f bbt of, the hill 
of Posilipo. . In front lie the Villa Communale (first called Reale 
and subsequently Nazionale) public gardens, the chief promenade 
of the eityj which were first laid out in 1780, and have been 
successively extended in 1807, in 1834, and again in recent years; 
and the whole edge of the bay from the Castel dell’ Ovo to 
Mergellina is lined, by a massive embankment land carriage- 
way, the Via Caracciolo, constructed in 187 5-^1 88 iv The eastern 
crescent includes by far the largest as well as the oldest portion 
of Naples— the ports, the arsenal, the, principal churches, &c. 
the best-known thoroughfare is the historic Toledo (as it is 
still popularly called, though the official name is Via Roma) 
which runs almost ' due north from the Piazza (Largo) del 
Plebiscite in- front of the Palazzo Reale, till, as Strada Nuova 
Di Capodimonte, crossing the Ponte della. Sanita (constructed 
by Murat across the valley between Santa Teresa and Capodi- 
monte), it reaches the gates of the Cajpodimphte palace. A 
drive, the Corso Vittorio Emmaniiele, winds along the slopes 
behind the city from the Str. di Piedigrotta (at the west end of 
the Riv. di Chiaja) till it reaches the musetlm by the Via Salvator 
Rosa. The character of the shore of the eastern crescent has been 
much altered by the new harbour works, which with the wharves 
and warehouses have absorbed the Villa del Popolo, or People’s 
Park, originally constructed on land reclaimed from the bay. 

The streets of Naples are generally well-payed with large 
blocks of lava or volcanic basalt. 5 In the older districts there is 
a countless variety of narrow gloomy streets, many of them 
steep. The houses are mostly five or six storeys high, are 
coveted with stucco madri; o'f a kind of pozzolana which hardens 
by exposure, and haye ; large balconies arid flat roofs. The castle 
of S, Elmo. (S. Frmo,:S. Erasmus)., which dominates the whole 
city, had its origin in a fort (Belforte) erected by King Robert 
the Wise in 1343. The present building-' with its rock-hewn 
fosses and massive ramparts, . was , constructed by. Don Pedro de 
Toledo at the command of Charles V. in 1535, and was long 
considered practically impregnable. Damaged by lightning in 
1857, it was afterwards restored, and is now a military prison. 
On a small island (I. del Salvatore, the Megaris of Pliny),, now 
joined to the shore at the foot of the Pizzofalcone by an arch- 
supported causeway, stands the Castel dell’ Ovo (so called from 
its' shape, though medieval legend associates the name with the 
enchanted egg on which the magiciap Virgil made the safety of 
the city to depend) , which dates, from 11 54. The walls of its 
chapel were frescoed by Giotto ; but the wholei building was 
ruined by Ferdinand II. in 1495, and had to bri festoied in the 
ifith century. Castel NuovOj a very picturesque building con- 
structed near the harbouriin 1283 by Charles I. of Anjou, contains 
between the : round towers of its fagade the triumphal arch 
erected in 1470 to Alphonso I. and renovated in 1905. It 
numbers among its chambers the Gothic hall of Giovanni Pisano 
in which Celestine V. abdicated the papal dignity. Castel del 
Carmine, founded by Ferdinand I. in 11434V was occupied by the 
populace in MasanieHo’s insurrection, was used ^s a prison for 
the patriots of 1796, became municipal property in 1878, and is 
now a prison. The royal palace, begun in r6oo by the Count de 
Lemos, from designs by Domenico Fontana, partly burned in 
1837, and since repaired and enlarged by Ferdinand II., is an 
enormous building with a sea frontage of 800 ft. arid a main 
fagade 554 ft. long and 95 ft, high, exhibiting the Doric, Ionic 
and Composite orders in its three storeys. The statues on the 
fagade of the palace were ejected by King Humbert I. in 1885, 
and represent the titular heads of , the, various dynasties which 
have, reigned at Naples, beginning with Ruggiero the Norman 
(1130); followed by Frederick II. of Suabia (1197) ; Charles I. 
of Anjou (1266) ; Alfonsb of Aragon (1442); Charles V. of Spain 
(1527),; Charles. IHt (^qufbqri) | of ISfaples (1744) ; Gioacchino 
hiurat (1808) ; a^diVictor Emm ; anuel II. (i86i)i .1 


Naples is «the see of a Roman Catholic archbishop, always a 
cardinal. The- cathedral has a chapter of thirty canons, andbf 
the numerous religious houses formerly existing- very few have 
in whole or in part survived the suppression in 1868. The city is 
divided into fifty parishes purely f Or ecclesiastical purposes, arid 
there are 23 7 Roman CatholiO churches and 57 chapels; ’ - 

■* Most of the chrirChOs affe remarkable rather for richness in intefriial, 
decoration than for architectural beauty. The cathedral of St 
Januarius, occupying; the site of temples of Apollo and Neptune, 
and still containing some of their original granite columns, was 
designed by Nicola Pisano, and. erected, between : 1272 > and 1*316. 
Owing to frequent restorations occasioned by earthquakes, it now 
presents , ail incongruous mixture of different styles. The general 
plan, is < that of a basilica, with a nave and two (Gothic vaulted;) 
aisles separated by pilasters. 'The western fagade is of marble and 
was completed in 1906. Beneath the high altar is a subterranean 
chapel containing the tomb of St Januarius (San Gennaro), the 
patron saint of the city;; in the right aisle there is a chapel (Cappella 
del Tesoro) built between 1608 and 1637 in popular recognition of 
his having saved Naples, im 1527 “ from famine, war, plague and the 
fire of Vesuvius ” ; and; in. a silver tabernacle behind the high altar 
of this chapel are preserved the two phials partially filled with Ms 
blood, the periodical liquefaction of which forms a prominent feature 
in the religious life pf the city. Accessible by a door in the left 
aisle of the Cathedral is the Church of Sta Restitrita, a basilica of 
the /th century, and the original 1 cathedral. Santa Ghiara (14th 
century) is interesting for a fresco ascribed to Giotto (at one time 
there were many more), and monuments to Robert the Wise, Ms 
queen Mary of Valois and his daughter Mary, empress of Constanti- 
nople. San Domenico Maggiore, founded by Charles III in. 1285, 
but completely restored after' : I445, has an effective interior particu- 
larly rich in Renaissance sculpture. In the neighbouring monastery 
is shown the cell, of Thomas Aquinas. San Filippo Neri or dei 
Gerolomini, erected in the close of the 16th century,; has a white 
marble fagade arid two campaniles, and contains the tombstori'e of 
Giarribattista Vico. Sta Maria del Parto, in the Chiaja, occupies 
the site of the house of Sannazaro, and is named after his poem De 
Partu Virginis. San; Francesco di Paolo,, opposite the; royal palace, 
is an imitation of the Pantheon at Rome by. Pietro Bianchi di Lugano 
( 1 8 15-1 837), and its dome is orie. of the boldest in Europe. The 
church of the Certosa (Carthusian monastery) of Sari Martino, on 
the hill below St Elmo’s castle, Chas now become inv riarne, as s6 
many of the churches are in ^reality,, a musgumi. Dating from the 
14th century, and, restored by Fonsega in the 17th, it is a building 
of extraordinary rich ness of decoration , with paintings and. sculpture 
by Guido Reni, Lrinf rafted, Caravaggio, D’Arpino, Soli-merie, Luca 
Giordano and notably a t-f Descent from the Cross ” by Ribera p con- 
considered the finest, work of .this master. The monastery has been 
transformed into , a medieval . museum, where many . specimens 
illustrating the modern, history of Naples may be studied, and soyne 
fine specimens of majolica from the southern provinces can be 
inspected. The view from the south-western balcony is incompar- 
able. The marble cloister by Fonsega, though rather flamboyant, in 
character, ^s one of. the finest of its kind in, existence. .Other ghurches 
with interesting monuments are Sant’ Anna dei Lombardi, built 
in, 14 1 1 by Guerrellp Origlia, which, contains, some splendid; marble 
sculpture, especially Rpsellino’s Nativity ” in the Cappella Piccp- 
lornini ; . Sant* Angelo a, Nilo, which contains the tomb of Cardinal 
Brancaccio, the , jofnt work of Donatello and Michelozzo;, San 
Giovanni a Carbpriara, built in 1344 and enlarged by King, Ladisiaus 
in 1400, which contains among much other remarkable sculpture tfie 
tomb of the king, the masterpiece , of Andrea Ciccione (1414), arid 
that of Sergiami. Caracciolo, t||e , favourite of J oanna 1 1 . , ‘ who was 
murdered in 1432 (the chapel in which it stands is paved with brie 
of the earliest ; majolica pavements in Italy); San Lorenzo (1324), 
the Royal Church of the Housp of Anjou; and, for purely archaeor 
logical interest, the Church pf Sant’ Aspreno, thought to be the oldest 
Christian church in Italy, in the crypt of the new Borsa or exchange. 
Persons interested in frescoes will admire, those in the f ormermonas- 
tery at the back of the church of S. Maria Dpnna Regina and those in 
the cloister of. S. ; Severino and §ossio. A more ancient ^Christian 
monument than, any, of the convents or churches is , the : catacombs, 
which extefid a, great' distance, underground , and are in many respects 
finer than those at Rome. The entrance is at, the Ospizio dei Poveri 
di. San Genpafo (see Schulze’s monograph , Jena. 1877). , ; ; ; 

Of the secular, institutions in NripMs none is more reniarkablri 
than the hTatiprial Muserim, formerly ^ known, as the Museo 
Borbonico. The buildirig, begun in 1586 for vice-regal stables, 
and remodelled in 1615 for the university, was put to its present 
use in 1790, When Ferdinand ijy. proclaimed it his private 
property independently .of the crown, placed in it ( fhe Farnese 
collection which he had inherited, from his father, and all -the 
specimens from Herculaneum, Pompeii, Stabiae, • ! Puteoli; 
Raestum, &db which till then had been housed iri ]the palacd at 
Portici, aAd gave it The name of Real.Mnseo Borbbnicp, : Tri i^bo 
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Garibaldi, when? dictator at Naples; proclaimed .the museum 
a ( nd the territory , devoted to excavation to be the property of 
the nation, since; which time it has been called the National 
.Museum. Vast numbers of specimens have since been added to 
it both by purchase and from excavations, and it is now unique 
as a treasure house of Xtalo- Greek and Roman antiquities, 
•besides containing a fine library and an important collection of 
pictures.; 

A large additional space for exhibits was made in 1904, when the 
western half of the second floor was added, and the building as now 
arranged contains the large bronzes and statues on the ground 
floor; a gallery of Pompeian frescoes in the entresol; the library, 
picture gallery and small bronzes on the first floor ; and the glass, 
jewelry; arms, papyri,- gems, and the unique collection of Italo- 
Greek ivases, on the second floor. The large bronzes are almost the 
only; ones which have survived from classicaPtimes, the most famous 
of them being the seated Mercury and the dancing Faun ; 
the marbles reckon among their vast number the Psyche, the 
Capuan Venus, the portraits of Homer and Julius Caesar, as well 
as 1 the huge group called the Toro .Farnese (Amphion and Zethus 
tying > Dirce to its horns), the Farnese Hercules,' the excellent 
though late statues of the Balbi on horseback and a very ! fine 
collection of ancient portrait busts. 

■' Modern Buildings . — The Galleria Umberto I. is a large cruci- 
form arcade opened in 1890. It somewhat resembles the Milan 
arcade, and has an octagon in the centre, with a cupola. It is 
highly ornamented with gilt and stucco. A music-hall occupies 
the basement, The Galleria Principe di Napoli is in a smaller 
arcade opposite to the National Museum, mainly occupied by 
shops where reproductions from the museum are sold. The 
Galleria Vittoria, opened in 1907, is a circular building with 
hahdsome dome, situated near the main entrance of the Villa 
Communale. It is in great part occupied by offices and shops. 
The Anglican church in Vico San Pasquale was built in 1862 on 
ground given to the British community by Garibaldi when 
dictator, and Was the first Protestant church erected in Naples, 
Since the; gran ting of religious liberty evangelical churches have 
been built by the Presbyterians, Wesleyans, French, Germans and 
Italians. A Greek church and a Jewish synagogue have also 
been opened. The Borsa (or exchange) is a fine building in the 
Piazza of the same name, built over the remains of the very 
ancient church of Sant’ Asprerio, which are still preserved in the 
crypt. In front of it is the fine i6th j century Fontana Medina. 

Educational and Learned Institutions . — -The university of Naples 
is one 6f the oldest in Italy, having been founded by Frederick II. 
in the first half of the 13th century. It had fallen to insignificance 
under the Bourbons, but since i860 it has rapidly recovered. It 
comprises five faculties (literature and philosophy, jurisprudence, 
ifiathematics, natural science and medicine), and is well equipped 
with zoological, mineralogical and geological museums, a physio- 
logical institute, a cabinet of anthropology, and botanical gardens. 
Originally erected in 1557 for the use of the Jesuits, the university 
building^ are regarded as the best work of Marco di Pino; the 
quadrangle, surrounded by a simple but effective peristyle, contains 
St'atues of Pietro della Vigna (Frederick’s chancellor), Thomas 
Aquinas and Giordano Bruno. The new building, the shell of which 
Was completed in 1906, faces the Rettifilo, a new wide street which 
leads from the Borsa in a straight line to the railway station; at 
the back it joins the former building, which is at a higher level. 
On the other or north side of the ancient building, and at the back of 
the Strada Constantinopoli, very, large annexes have been formed 
for vthe medical school. The famous zoological station at Naples, 
whose aquarium is the principal building in the Villa Communale, 
is not Connected with the university. It was founded by Dr Dohrn 
in 18.72 ; a large annexe was added to it a few years later on its 
western side, and a larger annexe on the eastern side was completed 
in 1907. The aquarium Was originally established at Naples because 
the flora and fauna of the neighbourhood are more Varied than 
those of any district in Efurope. Its Mittheilungen began to be pub- 
lished in 1878, and portions of a great work on the flora and fauna 
pf Naples come out year by year. It is justly considered the first 
as Well as the oldest of the zoological stations of the World, and the 
Chief universities pay ^ 1 66 a year for tables to which they send 
students. At these tables every necessary is provided, each student 
having his own tanks with salt water laid on for keeping his speci- 
mens, and all necessary chemicals being provided. Of other scientific 
institutions we may mention the observatory on Vesuvius, which is 
supported entirely by funds from the government, but is annexed 
informally to the university. Its object is to record earth-movements 
and volcanic phenomena.* The Specola or astronomical observatory 
is, also a government institution, and forms no official part of the 
university. It is, situated on the hill of Capodimorite. : 

The Royal Society of Naples, dating from 1756, was reconstituted 


in , and is divided into three academies, namely a moral land 
political ; physical . and mathematical ; letters, archaeology and 
fine arts. The famous Accademia Pontahiana^ founded by Afitonio 
Becardella (surnarned Panormita owing to his origirifrom Palermo) 
and J. J. Pontanus in 1442, was restored in 1808 and still exists. 
The Royal School for Oriental Languages owes its existence to 
Matteo Ripa , who in 1 732 established a scfiool for Chinese mission- 
aries. The Royal Conservatory of Music in S: Pietro a Majell^ has 
existed in ohe form or Other since 1760, and has had many famous 
pupils. ' . 1 

Elementary education has proceeded with great rapidity, and 
there are ninety public elementary shools in the city, twenty-three 
ecclesiastical gratuitous schools and many evangelical schools at a 
very small payment. The higher grade schools are also numerous, 
and there are special foreign schools established by private enterprise 
for the education of the children of foreign residents. There are three 
schools for the blind and two for deaf-mutes. 

Libraries — The state archives in Vico San Severn e Sossio contain 
all the records of past governments; the Notarial archives in Vila 
San Paolo contain all the original notarial acts from 1450 Onwards, 
to the number of 800,000, The Royal national library in the building 
of the national museum contains 364,000 volumes, and 7835 manu- 
scripts, many of which are of great value. The musical archives are 
kept here as a separate department. The Royal library of San 
Giacomo (100,000 vols.) had its origin in the Palace library of the 
Bourbon times. There may also be mentioned the Royal University 
library, the Royal Brancacciana library in Via Donnaromita, with 
125,000 vols. and 2000 important MSS., the Gerolomini library, 
mainly of ecclesiastical books and codices, and the Provincial library 
in Via Duomo; consisting mainly of technical books. The Biblioteca 
Communale, and the rich collection of seismic and vulcanological 
books made by. the Italian Alpine Club, are both in charge of the 
Society di Storia Patria. This literary society was established in 
1 875, by a committee of private gentlemen anxious to record all 
possible details of the history of the locality. It has a good though 
not perfect collection of the early Neapolitan newspapers, a complete 
file of the principal modern ones and many interesting MSS. The 
society is governed by a council of literary men, and issues public 
cations from time to time. The Zoological Station or Aquarium 
has a very fine biological library. : 

Theatres . — The San Carlo opera-house, with its area of 5157 sq. 
yds. and its pit capable of seating 1000 spectators, is one of the 
largest in Europe. It was originally built in 1737 under Charles III., 
but was destroyed by fire in 1816 and completely rebuilt. It was 
heavily subsidized, in the Bourbon times, but now, ^ except for giving 
the house, which is the property of the municipality, no assistance 
is granted from the public funds. The Mercadante is also a municipal 
theatre, but has no subsidy. The Bellini is a fine opera-house near 
the museum, and the other Chief theatres are the Sannazzarb, 
Politeama and Fiorentini. Numerous music halls have sprung up 
of late years, of which the principal is the Salone Margherita in the 
basement of the Galleria Umberto Primo. 

Charities— Charitable institutions are numerous in Naples. The 
Reclusorio or poorhouse was founded in the 18th century, and besides 
being a ; refuge for the indigent poor has a' series of industrial schools 
attached, at which foundling boys are educated and taught trades. 
The principal hospitals are the Incurabili, Gesu e Maria, Santa Maria 
della Pace and a hospital for poor priests, which are all under , the 
same management. The Pellegrini is exclusively Surgical ; the Santa 
Maria di Loreto is especially for the inmates of the Reclusorio and 
for street accidents; the Ospedale I Lina for children ;• > and the 
Ospedale Cotugno for infectious diseases. There is also an Inter- 
national hospital for the treatment of others than Italians, which 
was built by Lady Harriet Bentinck and is managed by an inter- 
national' committee; a German hospital ; and a hospital erected 
by the representatives of Baron Adolphe de Rothschild. There are 
two public lunatic asylums in the city, and another at the neighbour- 
ing town of A versa; and many private asylums, among which 
Fleurent, Miano and Ponti Rossi may be mentioned.* 

Harbour . — At a very early date the original harbour at Naples, 
now known in its greatly reduced state as Porto Piccolo, and fit only 
for boats and lighters, became too small. In 1302 Charles II. qf 
Anjou began the construction of the Porto Grande by forming tho 
Molo Grande Or San Gennaro, which stretched eastward into the 
bay, and was terminated by a lighthouse in the 15th Century. By 
the addition of a new pier running north-east from the lighthouse; 
and protected by a heavily armed battery; . Charles IIL in 1740 
added greatly to the safety of the harbour. In 1826 the open area 
to the south of the Porto Grande was formed into the Porto Militare 
by the construction of the Molo San Vincenzo, 1200 ft. long. Shortly 
after the formation of the new kingdom of Italy attention was called 
to the insufficiency of the harbour for modern wants; and new works 
were begun in 1862. Besides the lengthening of the Molo San 
Vincenzo to a total of more than 5000 ft., the scheme as now carried 
out has completely revolutionized the harbour. A cross piece 1 at thd 
end of the Molo San Vincenzo has made the head of that structure 
into the form of the Greek letter gamma, thus affording considerable 
protection to the anchorage. New quays have been made all the 
way from the old Immacoletella landing-place to the new and 
spacious Capitaneria di Porto, on the eastern side of which is a new 
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completed in i$o 6 felp ih r? dhvthe? J .ld#th^^ideV f and 5 h&$; to -Be re* 
: constructed. i The ad 4 pth of * thisi <new harbour is from ? 2 gs itoc. 30; fitl 
There are two .projecting moles, . o.ne tp theinner l^rbpprj an£lj the 
second to the steam bassin. In 190$ t^rtotal tpnunge b^tenng th^ 
port ainounted to 4,698,872 tons, of which the Italians (lhcracfing 
their coasting trade) carried' r, 410,1 02 tbiiS* in 3687 Vessels?; the 
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Germans 1 ,391,585. tons ’in 356 Vessels ; the British) .1,136^345 tons 
in 402 vessels; and the French; 245*206 tor^ in,t6t yess^l& u ,|feptes 
is ithe: principal port for "emigration, chiefly to North arid; South 
America; 281 emigrant' ships sailed: ip 1965, carrying 216,103 emi- 
grants; The total ithpdrts for that yearrbabhed the sujth of £5,5397,^18, 
and 5 the -exports £3,367^805. The articles 1 dealt : iit; are ? wine,. ? oil; 
spirits, drugs, ? tobacco, chemicals, hemp, cotton, ;^ool,r jsilfe, tinabet, 
paper, leather and hides, metal, ; glass, pereals .and hve animals. 
The largest export was to the United States? (£864, 592), the riext to 
Great Britain (£701,387), while the largest imports Were from Great 
Britain (£ i ,233,4 1 o) and the United States (£807., 564) w f - The special^ 
ties of Naples are the manufacture pf coral, tortoisp-sheU, kid gloves 

and ^ ^ 
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•/;' Water Supply. r -< Since 1884 Naples has hadasfirte aWateysupply 
as any city in Europe* • It is derived from the, hillsiq the neighbour?* 
hood' of Ayellino, and is thought to be the effluent of an un^erg^pnd 
lake. It rushes out from the hillside and; is received fn a covered 
mUkohry banal, Wh 4 iice ii: flows in large iron pipes till’ it 5 reaches five 
enormous* reservoirs constructed- just opbo^itO tO' the entrance gates 
of the ! royal palace at Capodimonte. ciH&nce! At >comes by natural 
gravitation into the tO]yn at, a pressure of fiveatmospheres, so that ft 
supplies the highest parts of the town with abundant water. The 
water is so cold that in the hottest sUhihier perishable articles' bah Be 
preserved by merely securing them in a- closed vessel and allowing 
the water to drip upon it. The supply was brought into ; the town 
just after the terrible cholera outbreak of 18847 and* as each new 
standpipe was erected in the streets every well within. 200 yds. of 
it was closed, so that in a short time no well remained in the t'owni; 
and thus a fertile source of infection was eliminated; Every house 
in the town and suburbs is now supplied with a cbnstant ' supply of 
ppre water. The effect pn the health 

ordinary. Cholera epidemics, which used to be frequent, T have 
become things of the past, hhd there is no^ ablihdhht 'watdr fBr public 
fountains, washing the streets and watering gardens both public 
and private. The old sewers 1 were found quite inadequate! to carry 
pff 4he ; large increase of water, .and besides they, all fed directly, into 
the bay,, pausing a terrible odour and rendpring th^ 
tbwn unwholesome for bathing. This "has been 
System of sewers, which after passing by a tunnel through 
Posilipo cross the plain beyond and discharge their don tents into the 
open sea: op the deserted coast of Cumae, 17 m : fronathe ci):y of Naples 
The old aqueduct, which was constructed in the 17th century by 
Carnignano and CriminelU and taps t^he Isclero. dt $anP Aga:ta dei 
Goti, :is still available to a ; eertaih exte’ht,:but its 1 Water was never 
very wholesome,; and as it was not laid on to houses but only supplied 
fountains and hp4§e r; ci$terps which .fiavq , since been filled up, no 
account need be taken of jt rrn 1: " ' T r ' 

^HicE supplied drinking water 
dry for many years. 

Modern Growth. -^Naples, the ; most ' densely peopled city in 
Europe, has increased in modern times at an enormous rate. 
On the large areas reclaimed from the sea, 1 Vast hotels and 
mansions let in flats have been erected. ; The gardens at the west 
end of the town are all built over. The- Vomero,' once merely a 
scattered village, is now an important suburb^ and a ; large 
Workmen’s quarter has sprung up beyond "the railway s St ationrto 
house the popiilace which was turned out f rom the Centre $ of the 
town when the works of the risandntento Were undertaken; "The 
increase 1 in population between the census' of *88 i, When’ it 1 W&s 
461,96 2 j : and the census in 1901 was 8 5 ,5 2 i J The 4 commttne, 
which includes not > only the urban districts • (sezidni) ; i of San 
Ferdinando; Chiaja, S. Giuseppe^ Monte CalVaMoy>)A^v6mm 
Stella, San Carlo all’ Arena, 1 Vicaria, v San Lorenzo/ Merdatd 
PbiidinO and Porto; but also the’ suburban districts bf VOrriero 
Posilipo j Fuorigrotta, Miano and Piscinola, •- has been built over 
iri every direction, bnb great incentive being 1 the ereation bf an 
iridustiial zohe to the eastwatd^ ? of- the city* ri This ^one : has been 
set aside for the purpose of industrial develbpMehfi^ahdaU'pdrsona 
or companies who set up industrial concerns on ; it jf haVe grants 
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the ereitlon of -a* large number of factories, Tor spinning silk, 
cbt tbif, jute 1 and>#)0l/ and the making of railway plant, > auto- 
mobiles; the building of shipsy and in Tact almost every kind of 
indUStTyi ; ''*-Atethe.’cholera epidettc of 1-884, M. Depretis, then 
premier, Visited Naples, and in the course of a public speech 
gavb vfent 5 to the famous dicttim u Bisognd sventrare Napoli 
--Naples must be disembowelled! ,, Plans were at once made to 
puli down alii the worst 1 slums, and as These lay betiveeh the 
centre of Y the toWii^ and the railway ; station, a wide street was 
constructed from the centre of the town to the eastward, and 
bn ekch side of it Wide Strips of ground were cleared to afford 
building sites for 4 shops and oflaces. The funds for this vast 
undertaking were found ; partly by the state, which voted 
£3,ooo : ,ooo, and as t6 the -rest by the Risattamento Company, 
which ha'd a capital of £1,200,000. Before beginning operations 
of demolition it was obviously necessary to provide homes for 
the poor people who would be turned out, and a large working- 
claSS quarter was erected to the north and beyond the railway 
station. 1 This qliarter has Wide airy streets and lofty houses, 
and • though* ; perhaps the houses : were let at prices which Were 
beyond 5 the pUrses of the lowest' class, ! the result of their erection 
Was to cause a number of the poorer houses in the old town to 
be vacated,- thus giving an opportunity to the lowest class to 
be at any rate better housed than they were before. The quarter 
described above is Mown as the Rione Vasto. There are also 
new middle-class quarters at Santa Lucia, Vomero Nuovo and 
Sant’ Efremo, and 1 better houses in the Via Sirighano, on the 
Riviera di Chiaja, Via Elena and Via Catacciolo at Mergellina, 
Via Partenope hear the Chiatamone, and an aristocratic quarter 
in* the large extensions made in -the Rione Amedeo. The narrow 
alleys of Porto, Pendino and Mercato have nearly all disappeared, 
and old Naples has been vanishing day by day. One notable 
re^ult of the widening of the streets has been the spread of the 
electric tramways j which traverse the town in various directions 
knd are admirably/ served by a Belgian company. The city is 
miainly lighted -by electricity, which has also found its way into 
all the publfc edifices and most private houses. 

Folk-lore.*— T\ie attention of antiquarians to the charms against 
the Evil ; Eve used ’by the inhabitants of the Neapolitan provinces 
was ; first drawn s in 1888, when it was shown that they were all 
derived from \tfie i: survival; of ancient classical legends which had 
sprung fiom various sources in connexion with classical sites in the 
nbighbOurfidOa. These may be divided into three classes : first, 
the sprig of rue in silver, with sundry emblems attached to it, all 
of which refer to the worship of Diana, whose shrine at Capua was 
qf .considerable importance ; secondly, the serpent charms, which 
formed part of the worship of Aesculapius, and were, no doubt derived 
largely; from the ancient eastern . ophiolatry ; and lastly charriis 
derived from the legends of the Sirens. A special confirmation is 
givenin this case, as the Siren is represented mounted on her sea- 
horse crossing. fheStyx upon the vase of Pluto and Proserpine in the 
cpllection. of the Naples Museum. This vase dates about 250 B.c„ 
arid ;ty Siren charms represent her in the same way, but usually 
mounted on two sea-horses. The sea-horse and the Siren alone are 
commonly found as charms; the Siren being sometimes in her 
fishtail form and sometimes in the form of a harpy. 

History.-^- A\1 ancient writers agree in representing Naples as 
a/ Greek settlenient, though its foundation is obscurely and 
diffefently narrated. The earliest Greek settlement in the 
neighbourhood Was Tit Pithecusa (Ischia) ; but the colonists, 
Being driven but of the island by the frequent earthquakes, 
Settled bti’ the mainlaiid at Cumae, where they found a natural 
'acrOpbli^ bf great strategic value. From Cumae they colonized 
Dikearehia (Pozzuoli) and probably subsequently Palaeopolis. 
The site of Palaeopolis has given rise to much discussion, but the 
researches by R. T. Gunther open completely new ground, and 
seeih tb bb the cbi^rect solution of the problem. He places 
Talaeepoiy ^t'Gstibla Point arid has discovered the remains of 
thb harbour) the town hall and various dther rudiments, of the 
aricibnt' dty. ; This feite, moreover, cbrrespbiids with Livy’s 
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4anguage ; aind* government. This opinion about the site of Palae- 
"bpolte r h^ b^bn biased *6ti c thb vWy cbMderable alteratibhs 1 Which 
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extensive submerged) foundations of buildings Off; the southern ex- 
tremity of PosilipohavebeeU identified with those of the old city, 

•, Parthenope, us welkus iDikearehia, was formed as a ; ne\v colony 
from Cumae, = and was so called from a. legendary connexion of 
the locality with the siren of that name, i whose tomb wrs ; still 
shown \ in the time, of Strabo. Parthenope was : situated where 
Naples now.; stands, upon ; the splendid natural, acropolis formed 
by the hill of Pizzof alcone^ and defended on the land . side* by a 
fosse which' is now the Strada di ; Chiaja, and a massive wall,; of 
iwhich remains may still t be traced at the back, of the existing 
houses. To the colonists of Parthenope there came afterwards 
a • considerable addition from Athens and . Chalcis, and they 
built themselves n town which they called Neapolis, or the “ new 
city,” in contradistinction .to the old settlement, which in con- 
sequence was styled Palaeopolis or the “ old city . 9 1 The name 
of Parthenope became Iqsty and the city of Palaeopolis fell into 
gradual decadence, 

In 328 n.G,. the Palaeopolitans having provoked the hostility 
of .Rome by their incursions upon her Campanian: allies, the 
consul Publilius Philo marched against them, and having taken 
; his position between the old and the new city, laid regular siege 
to Palaeopolis: By the aid of a strong Samnite garrison which 
they received,!. the Palaeopolitans were long able to; withstand the 
attacks of the consul; but at length the city was betrayed, into 
the hands of the 1 Romans by , two of v . her; citizens. Neapolis 
possibly surrendered to the consul without any resistance, as it 
•was , received on; -favourable terms, had its liberties secured ? by ' 
a treaty,; and obtained the,- chief authority, which previously, 
seems, to have been . enjoyed by. the older city. , From, that; time 
Palaeopolis totally disappeared • from history, and N eapolis 
became an allied city : (Joedprata civitas)—& dependency of Rome, 
to whose alliance it remained constantly faithful, even in the 
most trying circumstances. In 280; b.c. Pyrrhus unsuccessfully ! 
attacked its walls; and in the Second Punic War Hannibal was 
deterred by their strength ; from attempting to make himself 
master of the town. During the civil wars of Marius and Sulla 
a body of partisans of the latter, having entered it by treachery 
(82 b.c.) , made ; a general , massacre, of the inhabitants; but 
Neapolis soon recovered, as it ; was again a flourishing city in the 
time of Cicero. Tt became a municipium after the passing of the 
lex JiMd; Under the empire it is noticed as a iolonia, but the 
timb when it" first obtained that’ rank is uncertain-— possibly 
under Claudius. . ; . . 

Though a municipal town, Neapolis long retained its Greek 
culture and institutions; and even at the : time of Strabo it 
had gymnasia and quinquennial games, and was divided into 
phratriae after the Greek fashion. When the Romans became 
masters of the world, many of their upper classes, both before 
the close of the republic and under the empire, from a love of 
Greek maimers and literature or from indolent and effeminate 
habifs, resorted to . Neapolis, either for the education and the 
cultivation of gymnastic exercises or lor the enjoyment of music 
and of a soft and luxurious climate. Hence we find Neapolis 
variously styled— by Horace otiqsa,: Neapolis , by Martial docta 
Parthenope,, by Ovid, in otia yiatam Parthenopen. It was the 
favourite residence of . many of the emperors; Nero made his 
first appearance on the stage in one pf its theatres; Titus assumed . 
the office pf its archon ; , and Hadrian became its demarch. I : t 
; was. chiefly at • Neapolis, that , Virgil composed his Georgies ; and , 

; he was buried on the hill of Paufilypus,. the modern Posilipo, in 
itp neighbourhood, Ijts was .also, the favourite residence of the 
poets Statius, (a,d. 61) and ; Silius Italicus (a.d, 25), the former 
of whom was a Neapolitan by birth. 

■ , After the fall of the Roman Empire, Neapolis suffered severely 
during the Gothic wars.; Having espoused s the * Gothic cause in 
the year 536 , it was taken, after ; a protracted siege, by B elisarius, 
who turned aside. , an aqu educt , matched by surprise into the city 
through its channel,. . and put 0 many. of the inhabitants to the 
sword. In 542 Totila besiege d it and ; compelled it to surrender, 
bqt being soon alter recovered, by Narses, r it, remained Jong, a 
dependency of the, exarchate of* Rayenna* (Under the immediate 
government of a dqke, appointed by the, East Roman * etriperors. 


When the Lombards invaded Italy and pushed their conquests 
in the Southern’ provinces, the limits of the Neapolitan duchy 
Were con^der^f narrowed. In the beginning of the 8th century , 
at the time of the iconoclastic ; controversy, the emperor Leo 
the Isaurian having forced compliance to his edict against the 
worshipping of images,' the Neapolitans, encouraged by Pope 
Gregory lll., thtew off their allegiance to the Eastern emperors, 
and established a republican form of government under a duke 
of their own appointment. Under this regime Neapolis retained 
independence for nearly four hundred years, though constantly 
struggling against the powerful Lombard dukes of Bene veil to, who 
twice unsuccessfully besieged it. In 1027, however, Pandulf TV., 
a Lombard prince of Capua, succeeded in making .himself 
master of it; but he was expelled in 1030 by Duke Sergius, 
chiefly through the aid of a few Norman adventurers. The 
Normans, in their turn, gradually superseded all powers, whether 
Greek, Lombard or republican, which had previously divided 
the south of Italy, and furthermore checked the Saracens in the 
advances they were making through Apulia. 

From the date at which the south of Italy and Sicily were 
subjugated by the Normans the history of Naples ceases to be 
the history of a republic or a city, and becomes that of a kingdom, 
sometimes separate, sometimes merged, with the kingdom of 
Sicily, in that of the Two Sicilies. The city of Naples hence- 
forth formed the metropolis of the kingdom to which it gave its 
name, owing this pre-eminence to its advantageous position on 
the side of Italy towards Sicily, and to the favour of successive 
princes (see Naples, ; Kingdom of). 
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NAPLES, KINGDOM OF, the name conventionally given to the 
kingdom of Sicily on the Italian mainland (Sicily beyond the 
Pharos), to distinguish it from that of Sicily proper (Sicily on 
this side of the Pharos, i.e. Messina) ; the .title of “ King of 
Naples v having only actually been borne by Philip II. of Spain 
in the 1 6th century (“ King. of England and Naples ”) and by 
Joseph Bonaparte and Joachim Murat in the 19th. The history 
of the kingdom of Naples is inextricably interwoven with that of 
Sicily, with which for long periods it was united as the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. 

, For the earlier history of Naples and its territory, as a republic 
and a dukedom, see Naples above, and for the coming of the 
Normans see Sicily and Normans. It is sufficient here to state 
that the leaders of the house of Ilauteville, Robert Guiscard and 
Richard of A versa, in 1059 did homage to Pope Nicholas II. ( q.v .) 
for all conquests they had made both in the island and upon the 
mainland, and that in 1130 Roger de Hauteville (Roger II. as 
“ great count ” of Sicily) assumed the style of king as Roger I. 
In this way the south of Italy, together with the adjacent island 
of Sicily, was converted into one political body, which, owing to 
the peculiar temper of its Norman rulers and their powerful 
organization, assumed a more feudal character than, any other 
part of the peninsula. The regno, as it was called by the Italians, 
.copstituted a .state apart, differing in social institutions, foreign 
relations., and type of home government, from the commonwealths 
and tyrannies of upper Italy. The indirect right acquired by 
the popes as ; lords paramount over this vast section of Italian 
territory gave occasion to all the most serious disturbances of 
Italy between the end of the 13th and the beginning of the 1 6th 
centuries, by the introduction of the house of Anjou into Naples 
and the disputed succession of Angevin and Aragonese princes. 

Roger !, was succeeded in 1154 by William I. “ the Bad,” 
who died in 1166, being succeeded by his son William II. “ the 
Good,” on whose death in 1489 the crown passed to 
his illegitimate son Tancred. After the death of jf^a- 
iTanered the emperor Henry VI., of the house of s t au f eas . 
Hohenstaufen, who by his marriage with Constance 
OX { Cost^nza drAltavilte, daughter of Roger I. (d. 1154), was 
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Tancred’s rival for the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, de- 
scended into Italy in 1 194. He easily conquered both the 
mainland and the island, and Tancred’s only soil William III, 
surrendered the crown to him. But With the excuse of a pre- 
tended plot he put a number of the most conspicuous persons 
in the kingdoms to death, and had William himself blinded. 
He then returned to Germany, and during his absence an agita- 
tion broke out, provoked by the cruelty of his lieutenants and 
encouraged by his Norman wife. He hurried back to Italy i 
and repressed the movement with his usual ferocity [ but died 
The in 1x97. Costanza then had her son Frederick 

emperor (b. 1 1 94) proclaimed king, and obtained the support 
Frederick 0 f the Holy See on condition that the kingdom should 
//# be once more recognized as a fief of the church; The 

whole history of the ensuing period of south Italian history 
turns on the claims of the papacy over the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily, based on the recognition of papal suzerainty in 1053;. 
The Hohenstaufen kings refused to admit this claim * hence the 
persistent hostility of the popes and the calling in of foreign 
potentates and armies. Costanza died in 1198, leaving Pope 
Innocent III. regent and tutor to her son; the pope’s authority 
was contested by various nobles, but in 1209 Frederick married 
Costanza, daughter of the king of Aragon, with whose help he 
succeeded in reducing a large part of Sicily to .obedience. Two 
years later he was elected king of the Romans at the 1 diet 
of Nuremberg in opposition to Otto IV., and in 1220 he Was 
crowned emperor in Rome by pope Honorius III., but continued 
to reside in Sicily. He quelled- a rising of Sicilian barons and 
Saracens, and confined 60,000 of the latter at Lucera in CapL 
tanata, where they ended by becoming a most loyal colony. 
After the death of Frederick’s wife £ope Honorius III. arranged 
a marriage for him with Yolande, daughter of John of Brienne 
* (1225). But in 1227 Gregory IX. excommunicated him because 

he delayed the crusade which he had promised to undertake; 
and although he sailed the following year, and concluded a 
treaty with the sultan of Egypt whereby the kingdom of 
Jerusalem was re-established, the pope was not satisfied and 
sent an army into Neapolitan territory. On his return Frederick 
defeated the pontificals, and in 1230 peace was made at San 
Germano and the excommunication withdrawn. In 1231 he 
issued the celebrated Constitutions of the Sicilian kingdom at 
the parliament of Melfi. He had further quarrels with successive 
pontiffs, and was excommunicated more than once. In 1246 a 
number of his own barons and officials of the mainland conspired 
against his rule, but were crushed with great ferocity, and even 
his faithful secretary; Pietro della Vigna, fell a victim ; to the 
emperor’s suspicions. > Frederick’s last years Were i embittered 
by the hostilities following on the crusade which the pope pro- 
claimed against him and by rebellions in Naples and Sicily. 
He died in 1 2 50. His policy was ianthf eudal and tended to 
concentrate power into his own hands; hence the frequent 
risings of the barons. His court at Palermo had been one of the 
most brilliant in Europe, and attracted learned men from; all 
over the then known world; his somewhat pagan philosophy 
was afterwards regarded as marking the beginnings of* modern 
rationalism. He opened schools and universities, arid he himself 
wrote poetry in Sicilian dialect. • ^ ■ ; • <!>::•? nr 

His son Conrad IV. succeeded to the empire, while to his 
illegitimate son Manfred he left the principality of Taranto 
Manfred an< * the regency of the southern kingdom, to be held 
in Conrad’s name. By his political sagacity and 
moderation Manfred won a strong party to his side and helped 
Conrad to subjugate the rebellious barons. The emperor died in 
12 54, leaving an infant son, Conradin (b; 1252), and Manfred was 
appointed vicar-general during the latter’s minorityJ Manfred; 
too, encountered the hostility of the popes, against whom he had 
to wage wai ; generally with success, and of some of tMe barons 
whom the papacy encouraged to rebel; and in ruiriour 

of Conradin’s death, he was offered and accepted the crown of 
Naples and Sicily. The rumour proved false, but he ret aided 
the crown, promising to leave the kingdom to Conradin at his 
death and to defend his rights. He now becaifie head of 


the Ghibellihes or Imperialists of Italy; and his position ? was 
strengthened by the marriage of his daughter Costanza to Peter, 
son of King James of Aragon. But he met with opposition- from 
the turbulent nobility! and the clergy, who had been deprived 
of many privileges, and: he failed to conciliate the communes, 
which were- oppressed by taxes and beginning to aspire to 
autonomy. Innocent TV. , in his determination to cruslx, the 
Hohenstaufens, offered the kingdom in turn to Prichard, earl 
of Cornwall, HO Edward/ sbn of Henry IIE of England, and to 
Charles of ! Anjou; brother of Louis IX, of France; After long 
negotiatioiasc With successive popes, Charles was finally induced 
by Clement IV. to come to Italy in i2j6^, agreeing to accept 
the kingdom of, the Two Sicilies as a fief of the church, and 
in H 266 he marched southward with the privileges of / 

a crusader (See Charles- I., king of Naples and Sicily) . 

The defection of many cities and- nobles r facilitated his Task;, 
add Manfred was forced to retire on Benevento, where, on the 
26th: of February, owing to the treachery of a part of his troops, 
he was defeated: and killed. As a result of this victory Charles 
was soon master of almost the whole kingdom, and he entered 
Naples, which now became the capital instead of Palermo. 
He persecuted the nobles who had sided with; Manfred, and 
established a military despotism which proved more oppressive 
than that of the Hohenstaufens had ever ‘been; Old laws, 
customs and immunities were; ruthlessly swept away / the: people 
were ground down with taxes, and the highest positions and 
finest estates; conferred 611 French and Provencal nobles.; Al- 
though the southern Italians had long been ruled by foreigners, 
it wris the Angevin: domination which thoroughly denationalised 
them, and initiated that: long period of corruption, decadence 
and foreigmsla very which only 'efided inHhe 19th century. 

*• Invited rby< Sicilian: malcontents f and t Ghibellinefe^ Conradin 
(Ital. Corradino) , the last surviving' Hohenstaufen, ; . descended 
ifitcT Italyaii 1267 at the head of a smallartny icollected Q 0nr ^^ 
in Germany, and ^ he found many supporters ; but : ■ r * 
King Charles on hearing of his arrival .abandoned the siege 
of Lucera and came to intercept' him. hi battle" took place 
at TagliacQzzo (August ' 23rd/ 1268)/ in which: thei Imperialists 
were defeated, and Conradin himself? was subsequently caught 
and handed over to Charles, who. had him tried for high treason 
arid beheaded (see Conradin). All- who had assisted the un- 
fortunate youth were cruelly persecuted, arid the inhabitants 
of Agosta put to the sword. Thus ended the : power of the 
Hohenstaufens. Although The picturesque figures of Manfred 
and Conradin awakened sympathy among the people of the 
kingdom, their authority was never really consolidated ! and their 
German knights were hated / which facts rendered Ihe enterprise 

of another foreigner like the Angevin comparatively easy, . 

In Sicily, ■ however, Charles’s government soon made itself 
odious by its exactions, the insolence and Cruelty of the king’s 
F rench officials and favourites, the? * .depreciation i of l- ■ ; 

the ; currency, and the '.oppressive personal services, 
while the nobles were incerised at the violation of Vespers. 
their feudal 'constitution. d Just ; as Charles was corr- 1 ; ? * 
templating an expedition to the East, the Sicilians rose in revolt, 
massacring the French throughout the island. The malcontents 
were led by the Salernitan noble . Giovanni < da Procida,. a friend 
of the emperor Frederick arid of Manfred,; who had taken refuge 
at * the court of Peter TII. of Aragon, husband of Manfred’s 
daughter > Costanza. He had induced Peter to make good his 
somewhat shadowy: claims >ito the crown of Sicily, but while 
preparations/ were being made for the expedition, the popular 
rising khown as the Sicilian Vespers, which resulted in the mass* 
acre of nearly all the French in the island, broke out at Palermo 
on i. Easter Bay 1 282 . ! Peter reached Palermo in September, 
and ; by the following; month had captured \ Messina, : the last 
French stronghold. Pope Martin I Vi now proclaimed a crusade 
against the Aragonese, and the war continued for many years; 
The Sicilian fleet under Ruggiero di Lauria* defeated that • of 
the Angevins at Malta in 1283/ arid 1284 in the Bay of Naples, 
where the king’s son,: Charles the Lame, was captured.; Charles I. 
died in 1 286, and ? hi§ heir being a prisoner, his grandson, Charles 
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Martel (d.1295), assumed the regency. Peter died The^ same 
year,! leaving Aragon 1 to his soil Alphonso III. and; Sicily to his 
son James, who was consecrated king in spite s of the interdict. 
The war went on uninterruptedly,. for the 1 popes prevented all 
attempts to arrive at an understanding, as sthey were determined 
that the rights of the church should be fully recognized. Charles 
Chartejsh } kame, w ^° had been liberated in 1 288, having 
* renounced his rights on Sicily^; was absolved from 
his oath by Pope Nicholas IV., who crowned him king) of 
the Two Sicilies and excommunicated Alphonso. r The latter’s 
successor James made peace with Boniface VIIIv by renouncing 
Sicily (in exchange fo^ Sardinia arid Corsica; and the hand of 
Charles’s daughter) arid promising to help the Angevins to 
reconquer the island. But the Sicilians, led by James’s: brother; 
Frederick ^ re ^ er ^ G h HI., 1 who had been governor of the island 
llL c and was now proclaimed king, determined to resist. 

The war went : on with varying success, until Charles 
of Valois, summoned by the pope to conduct the campaign, 
larided in Sicily and,, his army being decimated by: disease; 
'made peace with Frederick at Caltabellotta (1502).! The 
Angevins renounced Sicily in favour of Frederick, who was 
recognized . as king of Trinacria (a nariie adopted so as not to 
mention that of Sicily), and he was to marry Leonorri, daughter 
of Charles of Valois; at his death the island would revert to 
the Angevins, but his children would receive compensation else- 
where. In 1303 the pope unwillingly ratified the treaty. (See 
Charles II., king of Naples and Sicily; and Frederick III;} 
king of Sicily.) ■ • 1 ..■■■,;/ r^-n ; 

Charles II. died in 1309 and was succeeded by his second, son 
Robert. (His eldest son had predeceased him, leaving a son, 
Robert Charles Robert, or Caroberto, at this time < king of 

, * Hungary.) Robert now became leader of -the Guelphs 

iniltaly, and War between Naples and Sicily broke dfit once more, 
when Frederick allied himself with the emperor Heriry VII. 
on his descent into Italy, and proclaimed his own son Peter 
heir to the throne* ' Robert led or sent many devastating expedi- 
tions into Sicily, and hostilities continued under King Peter 
even after Frederick’s death in 1337. Peter died in 1342, leaving 
an infant son Louis; but just as Robert was preparing 1 for 
another expedition he too died in the same year. Robert; had 
been a capable ruler, a scholar and a friend of Petrarch, but he 
lost influence as a Guelph leader owing to the rise of other power- 
ful princes and republics, while in; Naples itself « his authority 
was limited by the rights of a turbulent and rebellious baronagd 
(see Robert, king of Naples). His son Charles had died in 
1328 and he was succeeded by his granddaughter Joanna; 
wife of Andrew of Hungary, but the princes q{ The blood 
Joanna /. an< ^ barqns stirred up trouble, and in 1345 Andrew 
was assassinated by order of Catherine, iwidbw ; of 
Philip, son of Charles II., and of several nobles, not Without 
suspicion of Joanna’s complicity. ; ■ > ; v) > i v. . 

Andrew’s brother Louis, king of Hungary, now came to Italy 
to make good his claims on Naples and avenge the murder of 
Andrew. With the help of some of the barons he drove Joanna 
arid her second husband, Louis- of Taranto,; from the kingdom, 
and murdered Charles of Durazzo; but as Pope Clement refused 
to 1 recognize his claims he went : back, to i Hungary in 1348, and 
the fickle barons recalled Joanna, who returned and carried on 
desultory warfare with the partisans l of Louis* of Hungary. 
Louis of Taranto and Joanna were* drowned at Napless byrthri 
pope’s legate in 11352, but Niccolo ? Actiaiuoli, the Seneschal, 
became the real master of the kingdom* In 137.4 Joanna made 
peace with Frederick of Sicily, recognizing - him > as king of 
Trinacria on. condition that he paid; her tfibrite and: recognized 
the pope’s suzerainty. She nominated . . Louis of! Anjou her 
heir, but while the latter Was riecognizedr. by the! iantipbpe 
Clement VII,; Pope Urban ? VI. declared Charles - of iDiirazzO 
(great-grandson of ; Charles ; II.) kirig of Sicily a/ di 1 . qum dd 
Faro (id: of ; Naples) ; Chariesconqubred the kingdom and took 
Jorinna prisoner in 1381, arid; had* her Tmurdeted the following 

1 He was the second king of that name in Sicily , but was known as 
Frederick I II. because he was the third son 6 f King* Peter. ! 7 * 1 


year, v; Louis,; although assisted by AmadeUs VI. of Savoy, failed 
td drive out Charles, and died: in 13-84. Charles III.! died two 
yeUrs later arid the kingdom? was plunged; into ariarchy . -r - •; - 
once more, part of the barons siding with his seven- j//,? r es 
yeartold son Ladislas, - >and ;part with, Louis II. of 
Anjou. The latter wris crowned* by the antipope Clement, 
while. Urban regarded both him and . his rival ias- usurpers:; Oil 
Urban’s, death in 1389 Boniface. IX. crowned Ladislas ^ks/as 
king 'of Naples,; who by the year 1400 had expelled c - 
Louis, and made himself master of the kingdom. In 1407 he 
Occupied: Rome, Which Gregory XII. could not .hold. But 
Alexander V., elected pope by the council of Pisa, turned against 
Ladislas and recognized Louis. Ladislas was defeated in 1411 
arid driven from Rome, but reoccupied the city on Louis’s 
return; to France. He died in 1414, and was succeeded by his 
sister Jorinna IIv (#>?>.), during whose reign the kingdom j oana ^ n 
sank, to the lowest / depths of degradation. In 1 4 1 5 , r i 

Joanna married James of Bourbon, who kept his wife in a state 
of semi-confinement, murdered her lover, Pandolfo Alopo, and 
imprisoned her chief captain, Sforza; but his arrogance drove 
the barons to rebellion, and they made him renounce the royal 
dignity , and ^abandon the kingdom. The history of the next 
few years is a maze of intrigues between Joanna, Sforza, Giovanni 
Caracciolo, the queen’s new lover, Alphonso of Aragon, whom 
she adopted as her heir,- land Louis III. of Anjou, whom we find 
pitted against each other in every possible combination. Louis 
died in 1434 and Joanna in 1435 (see Joanna II., queen of Naples) . 
The succession was disputed by Rene of Anjou and Alphonso, 
but the former eventually Denounced his claims and Alphonso 
was recognized as- king of Naples by Pope Eugenius IV. in 1443. , 
Under Alphonso, surnamed “ the Magnanimous,” Sicily was 
once more united to Naples and a new era was inaugurated, for. 
the king was at once a brilliant ruler* a scholar and 
a patron of letters. He died in 1458, leaving Naples '■ 

to his illegitimate son Ferdinand I. (Don Ferrante), nanimous . 
and Sicily,; Sardinia and Aragon to his brother John. ;• *»-. * 

Ferdinand found, however,: that Alphonso. had not really con* 
solidated his power, .and he -had practically; to reconquer the 
whole country. By 1464 ; he was* blaster Of -the situa- , Pet . dInand 
tion, in spite of the attempt of Pope Galixtus III. £ v aan 
to enforce the claims of the papacy, and that of 
John of Anjou to enter into thb heritage of his ancestors. , In 
alliance With Pope Sixtus IV. and the Milanese he waged wan 
on Lorenzo de’ Medici in 1479; but that astute ruler, by 
visiting: Ferdinand in person, obtained peace on favourable 
terms ■ (1479). In 1485; the disaffection of the barons, due to 
the* king’s harshness; and the arrogance and cruelty of his son,, 
found yent in a revolt led by Roberto Sanseverino arid Francesco 
Coppold;: which Was - crushed by means of craft and treachery. 
Ferdinand died in 1494 full of forebodings as to the probable 
effects of the invasion of Charles VIII. i of France, and 
was succeeded hy- Alphonso (see Ferdinand I;, king of invasion ; 
Naples) . The French king entered Italy in September of diaries 
14:95, and conquered; the Neapolitan kingdom without VIIL .« 
much -difficuityv i ! Alphonso abdicated,: his - son Ferrandino and 
Ms brother! Frederick withdrew to Ischia, -and only a few towns 
in Apulia still held out for the Aragbrifese. ; But when the pope, 
the emperor, Spain and- Venice,.' alarmed at Charles’s progress, 
formed Ja defensive league agairist hiriiy he: quitted Naples, sand 
Ferrandino, with the help of Feirdinand II. of Spain, was able 
tar reoccupy : his? dominions. He died much regretted in 1498 
rind • was .succeeded by Frederick. The country was torn by 
civil tor and-, brigrindage** .-and the French continued to press 
their: claims'; (and although Louis XII. (who had, succeeded 
Ghafles.LVIIL)rcoricluded a. treaty With Ferdinand of Spain for 
the I partition/ of Naples* > France and Spain ! fell out in 1 502 over 
the division of the spoils, and with Gonzalo de Cordoba’s victory; 
onothe » Garigliano » in? December, >1:502*- the whole kingdom was 
M Spanish .iharidsvv ) : -ir; . 

I Oh: The -death of Ferdinand in 151,6, the Habsburg .Charles 
became hing of Spain, rand ; three years! later was elected emperor 
as Charles? V. ; in 1 52 2 - he appointed John de Lannoy viceroy of 



Naples, which became hencefortbrin integral part 9! the Spanish 
dominions. The old divisions of nobility, clergy- and people were 
jva&s k maintained^ and their tatuaL nvaJ^>^j^iAaged5‘ the 
Spanish nobles were? won ' over-by titfes-arid bfy l the? splendour 
posses - of the viceregal court, but many persons of’ low birth 

gioa * who * showed i talent were* 1 raised to high positions. 
The viceroy was assisted by the Collateral Gouncir and the Sacred 
College of Santa Chiara, composed- of J Spanish and Italian, 
members, and there was an armed force of the two nationalities’. 
/Spanish rule on the whole was oppressive and tyrannical and 
based solely on the idea that the dependencies must pay tribute 
to the dominant kingdom. ! During the rule of Don Pedro de 
Toledo (one of the best viceroys) 5 -Naples : became) the centre of 
a Protestant movement which ! spread to the restl of Italy, but 
was ultimately crushed by the Inquisition ; : In Sicily Spahish 
rule was less absolute, for the island had not been Conquered) 
but had : given itself over voluntarily’ to 1 the Aragonese; and * the 
parliariientf formed by the’ three 'bracei or orders * (tk&‘ Military 
consisting of the nobility; the ecclesiastic#, of the 5 clergy, and the 
demaniale, of the communes); imposed £ certain 1 limitations on 
the ' viceroy, Who had to play off the three brdcci against each 
other. But the oppressive character of the govetnirieiit provoked 
> several rebellions. In 1 598 an insurrection, headed 
Mows?" % the philosopher Tommaso Campanella, broke > out 
in Calabria, and Was crushed with great 1 * severity. 
In .1 647; during the viceroyalty of the marquis de Los Lores in 
Sicily; bread riots in Palermo became ! a 5 veritable 5 -revolution, 
and the people, led by the goldsmith GioVarini d’ Ales^io, drove 
the viceroy from the city; but the nobles, fearing for their 
privileges, took the viceroy’s part and turned thie people against 
d’Alessio, who was murdered, and Lbs Leres returned. Oh the 
7th of July 1647, 'tumults occurred at Naples in Consequence of 
a new fruit tax, and the viceroy, Count d’ Arcos, was f orbed 
to take refuge in the Castelnuovo. The populace, 5 led by an 
Masaniello fisherman, known as MasanMllo- (#.’tf.) f obtailied 

* sa f - arms; erected barricades, arid, while professing loyalty 
to the king of Spain, demanded the removal Of the oppressive 
tp.es and murdered many of the nobles. D ’ Arcos* Came to 1 terriis 
with Masaniello; but in spite of this, and oLthb assassination 
of Masaniello, whose arrogance and ferocity had Triade < hiiri 
unpopular, the disturbances continued, and again the viceroy 
had to retire to Castelnuovo and make concessions. * ! ’ Even* the 
arrival of reinforcements from >®p^in failed to restore order, kind 
the new popular leader, 5 German* Arincse, now sought assistance 
from the French, arid invited the duke of Guise to come to Naples! 
The-duke came with some soldiers kridr ships, bUt Ifriiled to effect 
anything; *and afteh the recaU Of d’ Aifcos thh ! hew^sviterdyj 
’Cbri|it ’d’ Ognate, having come to ! ari : arrangement with AriiiesC 
and got Guise out of the city, proceeded- to pUriish all l Who ; Had 
taken 1 part in the disturbances, arid had Annese and r ri number 
of Others beheaded. ^ 1 1 . : 1 ,j 

In 1670 disorders broke out at Messina. They ibegan with a 
riot between the nobles and the burgheiri, but elided in an aritfc 
i ! Spanish 5 movement; and while ttie irihabita;rits ; called 
'-tjie' French, the Spaniards, Who could riot' cru^h ' the 
Messina, rising, called in the Dutch. 'Loms^xiy^^fitk fleet 
' * • under the due de Vivonne to ‘ Sicily, ; Which defeated 
the Eiutch under de -Ruytef iri a i676; But at the peace bf 
Nijmwegeri (1679) Louis treacherously abandbried the Mfessinesb; 
who suffered cruel persecution at the hands 1 riff the* Spaniard^ 
arid 16 st all their privileges; An anti-Spanish conspiracy 5 of 
Neapolitan nobles, led by Maechia, With thb Object of prbclaimiri^ 
the archduke Charles of Austria king of Naples, was discovered; 
but in 1707 an Austrian army conquered the- kingdom, ; arid 
Spanish rule came to an end after 20)3 years, during Which it had 
succeeded in thoroughly demoralising fhf people. 

In Sicily the Spaniards i held their own until the peace: of 
‘ Utrecht in 1713, when the island was given over to Duke 

Victor ‘ of SaVdy, who assumed the titjle of king, f" In 
Savoy 1718 :^e had to hand back his ney .possessiqp to 
I . ; - Spain, who, in 1720, surrendered it to Austria and gave 
SardiniaToJ Victor Amadeus* In *733 the treaty of thhEsmirial 


between ^France, Spain and : Savoy against Austria was signed. 
Don Carlos of Bourbbn, son of Philip V; of Spain, easily conquered 
both Naples and Sicily, and 1 -in 1738 he Was recognized as king 
of the Two Sicilies, Spain renouncing all her claims, 

Charles was well received, for the country now was an ///, ^^ ’ 
independent kingdom once more. With the Tuscan • 1 

B er nar do TkiUcOi <• as his • minister, he introduced many useful 
reforms, improved the army, which was thus able to repel an 
Austrian invasion in 1744, embellished the city of Naples and 
built roads. In 1759 Charles III., having succeeded to the 
Spanish crown, abdicated that of the Two Sicilies in favour of his 
son Ferdinand, who became Ferdinand IV. of Naples and III. 
df Sicily. Being only eight years old, a f egency under Tanned 
was appointed, and the young king ? s education was Fetdiafm4 
purposely neglected by the minister, whd wished to lv% 
dominate him 1 Completely; 1 The regency ended in 1 767, 
and ‘the following year Ferdinand’ married the masterful and 
ambitions Maria Carolina, daughter of the empress Maria Theresa. 
She had Tanucci dismissed and set herself to the task of mating 
Naples a great power. With the help of John Acton, an English- 
irian : whom she made minister in the place of Tanucci, she freed 
Naples 1 from Spanish influence and secured a rapprochement 
with England and AiiStriai ( 

v Ori theoutbreaikdf the French Revolution the king and queen 
were not at first hostild^to The new movement; but; after the 
fall df ' the French moharbhy they became violently opposed to 
it; and in 1 793 joined the first 5 coalition against France, instituting 
severe ; persecutions against all who were remotely suspected of 
French -sympathies; Republicanism, however,’ gained ground, 
especially among the aristocracy. In 1796 peace with France 
Was j concluded- but ih S I 798, during Napoleon's absence in Egypt 
and after Nelson’s victory at Aboukir, Maria Carolina induced 
Ferdinand to go to war With France once more. I Nelson arrived 
; inf Naples in September, Where he was enthusiastically received. 
The Vkirig, 5 after a somewhat farcical occupation of Rome, which 
had been evacuated by the* French, hurried back to Naples as 
soon as the French attacked his troops, and although the lazzaroni 
(the Idwe^t- class of the -people) were devoted to the dynasty 
and ready to defend it, he fled with the court to Palermo in a 
panic dh board Nelson ; s ships. The wildest confusion prevailed, 
and the* lazzaroni massacred numbers of persons suspected of 
republican : sympathies, while the nobility and the educated 
classes,; finding themselves abandoned by their king in this 
cdwardly manner, began to contemplate a republic under French 
auspie&s Tfe' their only means of salvation from anarchy. In 
jariuary Typd the French urider Championnet reached 
Naplck/but the lakzSmi , j ilharmed and ill-discipliried pnnebin 
as ! tlhdy j were, 1 ' tbsistsd the enemy with desperate ^p/es 
courages, and it’ Was not until the 20th that the invaders and the 
were masters of the city. On the 23rd the Partheno- Parthenon 
paeari tfCptiblic Was proclaimed. The Republicans were 
riieridf J dulture f and high r Character,butddctrinaireand 
uripradtidalj ; Und They knew very little of the lower classes of 
their oWri country . The government soon found itself in financial 
difficulties, owing to Championnet ’s demands for money; it 
failed tO rirganize the army, and met With scant success in its 
attempts 5 td : #< de'moeratize n the provinces. Meanwhile the court 
at^ Paleriko 5 seht Gardirial Fabrizio Ruffe, a wealthy _ - 

arid influential j prelate, to Calabria, to ofgariize a Ruffo* 
counter-revolutiori: He succeeded beyond expectation, ana the 
and With his • “ Christian army df the Holy Faith” Sah m 
(isercito Cristidno della Santa Fede), consisting of *** 
brigands, corivicts, peasants and some soldiers, marched through 
the kingdom plundering, burning and massacring. An English 
squadron approached Naples and occupied the island of Procida, 
but after a few engagements with the Republican fleet com- 
manded by Cdracciolo, an ex-officer in the Bourbon navy, it was 
recalled to Palermo, as the Franco-Spanish fleet was expected. 
Ruffo, with the addition of some Russian and Turkish allies, 
flow marbhdd on the capital, whence the French, save for a 
small force uridbr Me jean, Withdrew. The scattered Republican 
dbtii^matdnt# 1 deffbted; drily Ifriplbs arid Pes6rifd J holding 
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out. v On the 13th of Ju#e : Ruffo and; his hordes reached Naples; 
and after a desperate hat tie • at the Ponte della Maddalena, 
entered the city. For weeks the Qalabresi and fazzarom continued 
to pillage and massacre* and Ruffo was unable) even ifi willing, 
tbFestrain them. But the Royalists were not masters- of the city, 
for the French in Castel Sant’ Elmo and . the ■ Republicans: in 
Gastelnuoyo. and , Castel dell- Uoyo still held; out and bombarded 
the streets, while, the Franco-Spanish fleet; might arrive at any 
moment. Consequently Ruff 9 was desperately anxious to come 
to terms with the Republicans for the evacuation of the castles, 
in spite of the queen’s orders 'to . make no terms with the rebels. 
After some negotiation: aii * armistice was concluded and a capitu- 
lation agreed upon, whereby the castles were, to be evacuated* 
the hostages liberated -and; the garrisons free to remain in Naples 
hhhiOlested or toisail for Toulon. ... 

While’ the - vessels i - were being prepared for the voyage to 
Toulon nil the hostages in tthe ; castles were liberated ,saye ; four ; 
ti&d : n‘kt btit pn the ! 24thiOf. June -Nelson arrived with his fleet, 
Naples. ' a Bd i on - hearing of ; the capitulation he refused to 
:■ recognize if ^ave In sq jar as it concerned the French, 
Ruffo indignantly declared (that once the treaty was signed, 
not only by himself but by the Russian and Turkish commandants 
and by the British captain Foote, it must be respected, and on 
Nelson’s refusal he said that he would not help him to capture 
the castles, h On the , 26th Nelson ^changed; his attitude and 
authorized Sir William Hamilton,- the- British minister, to inform 
the .cardinal that . he (Nelson) would, do . nothing to break the 
armistice; while Captains. Bell and Troubridge wrote that they 
h^d sNelson’s authority to state that the latter would not oppose 
the embarcation of the Republicans. Although these: expressions 
were equivpcaly the ( Republicans were satisfied and -embarked 
on > the j vessels prepared for them. But on the 28 th ; Nelson 
received despatches, from the court (in reply to< his own), in conser 
quepce of which he had the vessels brought under the guns of his 
ships,, and many of the Republicans were arrested. Caracciolo, 
who had been caught, whilst attempting to escape from; Naples; 
was tried jfcjy ^court-martial of Royalist, officers under ; Nelson’s 
auspices qn board the admiral’s, flagship, condemned to death 
and hanged 5 at the yard arm. Fqr the part played by Nelson 
in these transactions; see the articles; Caracciqlo , and Nelson. 

On the 8th of JuJy, King . Ferdinand arrived from ; Palermo, 
and the state trials^, conducted in the most arbitrary fashion, 
Bourbon ^suited in, wholesale butchery; hundreds qf persons 
vengeance. ^executed, iucluding some of the; best men in the 
. . > _ • ,}■ ; country, 1 such as- the philosopher , Mario * Pagano, the 

scientist Cirilio, Manthone , the minister, of war : under the ■ 
public, \Massa, the < defender, of .Castel dell’ ; Uovp, and Ettore 
Caraffa, ' the defender, of Pesqara, who . had been , captured by 
treacliery, while thousands of others were. ,imm,ured.in Horrible 
dungeons or exited. , } >\ , • >, 

Wat with France continued; uqfil .Mjarch 1801, ; whoa peace 
was made, and . after? the peace < of . Amiens in 1802- the; . court 
returned to Naples, where it was well received. But, when the 
Eurpppan war broke, put again in. the following year, . Napoleon 
(then first consul) became very exacting , in : his demands on 
Ring; Ferdinand, who consequently played a double game* 
appearing to yaccpde to these demands while negotiating with 
England. .After Aus terjif 3 Napqlgon : -revenged himself; fey de- 
daririgHhat ceased $9 rpign/;’ and 

serif' hfi army under hie brother Joseph to, occupy the kingdom.; 

FerdanancL and Mar ja ^Carolina, Jiqd : ,to Palermo in January 
1805 - ‘in February, . , 1806 Joseph., Ronaparte .. entered . Naples 
j 5 as king: -A,: cultivated, .wdl-meanfng, ;pQt very in- 

Bobapaete i e lli.?9Bt man, : he introduced many ' useful reforms on 
t > b a basis, of benevolent despotism, abolished. feudalism 
afed r oads, bub <|he taxes ancf forced , contributions w^ich 
he jeyied ’proved very burdensome. Joseph’s authority did, not 
exist , throughout . a large pa r fe of the . kingdom, > where royalist 
risings, led. fey brigahcl ^chiefs, maintained f a state of anarchy*, 
and, a ; British force under Sir John . Stuart;, which : landed in 
Calaferia . from . Sicily, defeated the, .Rrench $t: Maida (July 6th, 

• Both Ltfee French; £9$ the rpy^lists, jCqn^itted atrocities, 


and many conspirators in Naples were tried by the French 
state courts and shot. 

i In 1 808 Napoleon conferred the crown of Spain on Joseph, 
and appointed Joachim Murat king of Naples. Murat continued 
Joseph’s i reforms, swept away many old abuses and 
reorganized the army; and although he introduced Murat!” 
the n French codes and conferred many appointments 
and estates on Frenchmen, his administration was more or less 
native, and he favoured the abler Neapolitans. His attempts 
to attack the English in Sicily ended disastrously, but he succeeded 
in crushing brigandage in Calabria by means of General Manhes, 
who, however, had to resort to methods of ferocity in order to 
do so. The king, owing to his charm of manner, his handsome 
face, and his brilliant personality, gained many sympathies, 
and began to aspire to absolute independence. He gradually 
became estranged from Napoleon, and although he followed 
him to Russia and afterwards took part in the German campaign, 
he secretly opened negotiations with Austria and Great Britain. 
In January 1814 he signed a treaty with Austria, each power 
guaranteeing the dominions of the other, while Sicily was to 
fee left to Ferdinand. The following month he proclaimed 
his; separation from Napoleon and marched against Eugene 
B eauharnais, the F rench viceroy of Lombardy. B ut no important 
engagements took place, and when Napoleon escaped from Elba, 
Murat suddenly returned to the allegiance of his old chief. He 
marched at the head of 35,000 men into northern Italy, and 
from Rimini issued his famous proclamation in favour of Italian 
independence, which at the time fell on deaf ears (March 30th, 
181-5). He was subsequently defeated by the Austrians several 
times and forced to retreat, and on the 1 8th of May he sailed from 
Naples for France (see Murat, Joachim). Generals Guglielmo 
Pepe and Carrascosa now concluded a treaty with the Austrians 
at Casalanza on favourable terms, and on the 23rd the Austrians 
entered Naples to restore Bourbon rule. 

Ferdinand and Maria Carolina had continued to reign in Sicily, 
where (the extravagance of the court and the odious Neapolitan 
system of police espionage rendered their presence s 
a burden instead of a blessing to the island. The king 
obtained a subsidy from Great Britain and allowed in Sicily. 
British troops to occupy Messina and Agosta, so that 
they might operate against the French on the mainland. A 
bitter conflict broke out between the court and- the parliament; 
and the British minister, Lord William Bentinck, favoured the 
opposition, forced Ferdinand to resign his authority and appoint 
his . spn regent, and introduced many valuable reforms. The 
qu,qen perpetually intrigued against Bentinck, and The 
even negotiated; with the French, but in 1812 a more English 
liberal constitution on B ritish lines was introduced, and c °fo* titu ” 
a Liberal ministry under the princes of Castelnuovo 1 
and Belmonte appointed,; while the queen was exiled in the 
following year. But after the fall of Napoleon Sicily ceased to 
have any importance for Great Britain, and Bentinck, whose 
memory is still cherished in the island, departed in 1814. 
F erdinand succeeded in - getting a reactionary ministry appointed, 
and dissolved parliament in May 1815, after concluding a treaty 
with Austria — now freed by Murat’s defection from her engage- 
ments with him— for the recovery of his mainland dominions 
by means of an Austrian army paid for by himself. On the 
9th of June Ferdinand re-entered Naples and bound The 
himself in a second treaty with Austria not to introduce restora - 

a .constitutional government;! but at first he abstained 
froni persecution and received many of Murat’s old ap es ’ 
officers into his army in accordance with the treaty of Casalanza. 
In , October , ,18 15 ; Murat, believing, that he still had a strong 
party in the kingdom, landed with a few companions at Pizzo 

1 The secret article of the treaty of June 12,1815, runs as follows: 

H.M. the Ring of the Two Sicilies, in re-establishing the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, will not agree; to any changes irreconcilable 
either with the ancient institutions of the monarchy or with the 
principles adopted by H I. and R. Austrian Majesty for the internal 
regithe of his Italian provinces.” It is to be noted that this did not 
involve the obligation of interfering with the ancient constitution of 
Sicily, which Metternich desired to see remain undisturbed. 
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di Calabria, but was immediately captured by thb police and the 
peasantry, court-martiaUed and shot; ; ? v ^ ' 

Ferdinand to some extent maintained French legislation, 
but otherwise reorganized the state with Metternich’s approval 
on Bourbon lines; he proclaimed himself king of the Two Sicilies 
at the congress of Vienna, incorporating Naples and Sicily into 
one state, and abolished the Sicilian constitution (December 
1816). In 1818 he concluded a Concordat with the Church* 
by which the latter renounced its suzerainty over the kingdom, 
but was given control over education, the censorship and many 
other privileges. But there was much disaffection throughout 
the country, and the Carbonarist lodges, founded in 
The " Murat’s time with the object of freeing the country 
oM$ 2 Q. Qa f rom foreign rule and obtaining a constitution, had* 
made much progress (see Carbonari) . The army 
indeed was honeycombed with Carbonari, and General Pepe, 
himself a member of the society, organized them on a military 
basis. In July 1820 a military mutiny broke out at Caserta, 
led by two officers and a priest, the mutineers demanding a 
constitution although professing loyalty to the king. Ferdinand, 
feeling himself helpless to resist, acceded to the demand, appointed 
a ministry composed of Murat’s old adherents, and entrusted 
his authority to his son. The; ultra-democratic single-chamber 
Spanish constitution of 1812 was introduced, but proved utterly 
unworkable. The new government’s first difficulty was Sicily, 
where the people had risen in rebellion demanding their own 
charter of 1812, and although the Neapolitan troops quelled 
the outbreak with much bloodshed the division proved fatal 
to the prospects of liberty. { ! a 1 

The outbreak of the military rising in Naples, following so 
shortly on that in Spain, seriously alarmed the powers responsible 
for the preservation of the peace in Europe. The position was 
complicated by the somewhat enigmatic attitude of Russia ; 
for the Neapolitan Liberals, With many of whdm Count Capo 
d’ Istria, the Russian minister of foreign affairs, had been off 
friendly terms, proclaimed that they had the “ moral support n 
of the tsar. This idea, above all; it was necessary for Austria 
to destroy once for all. The diplomatic negotiations are discussed 
in the article on the history of Europe (q.v.). Here it suffices to 
say that these issued in the congress of Troppau (October 1826) 
and the proclamation of the famous Troppau protocol affirming 
the right of collective “ Europe ” to interfere to crush dangerous 
internal revolutions. Both France and Great Britain protested 
against the general principle laid down in this instrument; blit 
neither of them approved of the Neapolitan revolution, and 
neither of them was opposed to an intervention in Naples; 
provided this were carried out, not on the ground of a supposed 
right of Europe to interfere, but by Austria for j Austrian ends'. 
By general consent King Ferdinand was invited to attend the 
s adjourned congress, fixed to meet at Laibach in the spring of 
the following year. Under the new constitution, the permission 
of parliament was necessary before the king could leave Neapolitan 
territory; but this was weakly granted, after Ferdinand had 
sworn the most solemn oaths to maintain the constitution. He 
was scarcely beyond the frontiers, However, before he repudiated 
his engagements, as exacted by force. A cynicism so Unblushing 
shocked even the seasoned diplomats of the congress, who would 
have preferred that the king should have made' a decent show 
of yielding to force. The result was, however, that the powers 
authorized Austria to march an army into Naples to restore 
the autocratic monarchy. This decision was notified to the 
Neapolitan government by Russia, Prussia and Austria-^-Great 
Britain and France maintaining a strict neutrality; Meanwhile 
the regent, in spite of his declaration that he/ivoffid lead the 
Neapolitan army against the invader, was secretly underrnining 
the position of the government, and there were divisions Of opinion 
in the ranks of the Liberals themselves;; General Pepe 
Austrians was sent t0 the frontier at the head of 1 8000 men, but 
in Naples, was completely defeated by the Austrians at Rieti 
on the 7th of March. On the 23rd the Austrians 
entered Naples, followed soon afterwards by tbe king ; ; every 
vestige of freedom was suppressed* the reactionary Medici 


ministry .appointed* and the; inevitable ■ State 7 trials' instituted 
with the usual harvest r bf executions and imprisonment. Pepe 
saved himself by flight; (See FerdinanP IV.y king Of Naples.) 

Ferdinand died in 1825, and his son and successor, 1 Francis I., 
an unbridled libertine, at once threw off the mask of Liberalism; 
the corruption of the administratioir under Medici p macilsI 
assumed unheard-of proportions, and every office was 1 V * 
openly sold. The Austrian occupation lasted until 1827, having 
cost the state 310,000,600 life; but in the meanwhile 1 the 
| Swiss Guard had been established a£ a further protection 1 for 
autocracy, and the revolutionary outbreak at Bosco on the 
j Cilento was suppressed with the usual Cruelty. 1 (See Francis 

1., king of the Two SicilieS.) ^ r : 

i j Francis died in 1836 and was succeeded by his son, Ferdinand 

11., who at first awoke hopes that the conditions Of the country 
would be improved. He was not devoid of good 
qualities, and took an interest in the material welfare 

of the country, but he was narrow-minded, ignorant 
and bigoted; he made the administration more efficient, and re- 
organized the army which became purged of Carbonarism, and 
suck Carbonarist plots as there were ih the ’thirties were not 
severely punished. Ferdinand was impatient Of Austrian in- 
fluence, but on the death of his first wife,- Cristina of Savoy, 1 he 
married Mafia Theresa of Austria, who encouraged him in his 
reactionary' tendencies and brought him closer to Austria. An 
outbreak of cholera in 1837 led to disorders in Sicily, which, 
having assumed a political character, were repressed by Del 
Caret to with great severity. The governmenttended to become 
j more and more autocratic and to rely wholly on the all-pOWerf ul 
police- the spies and the priests; and; although the king showed 
some independence in foreign affairs, his popularity Waned; the 
desire for a Constitution was by no means dead, and the Survivors 
of the old Carbonari gathered round Carlo Poerio, while the 
Giovane Italia- society (independent of : Mazzini) , led by Benedetto 
Musolino, tdok.'^ -its Liberty and Independence;’’' 
But as yet the idea bf unity made but fit tie headway, for southern 
Italy was too Widely separated by geographical Conditions, 
history, tradition and custom from the rest of the peninsula, 
and the majority of the Liberals^themselves a* minority of the 
population— -merely aspired to a constitutional Neapolitan 
monarch^, possibly forming part of a confederation of Italian 
states. -The attempt of the ' Giovane "ii&lia to bring about a 
general revolution in 1843 only resulted in a few sporadic out- 
i breaks easily crushed. The following year the; Veiietian brothers 
; Bahdiera, acting in concert with Mazzini, landed in 
Calabria, believing the whole country to be in a state 
j Of revolt ; they Met with little local support and were A attempt* 
j quickly captured and shot, but their death aroUSCd ' 

Much* sympathy , and the whole episode was highly significant 
j as being the first attempt made by north Italians to promote 
revolution in the south. In 1847. a pamphlet by L. Settembrini, 

: entitled “ A Protest of the People of the Two Sicilies,” appeared 
anonymously and created a deep impression as a most scathing 
indictment of the government; and at the same time the 
| election of Pius IX:., a pope Who was believed to be a Liberal,' 

• caused widespread excitement throughout Italy. " Conspiracy 
| was now rife both in Naples and^ Sicily, but as yet there was Up 
j idea of deposing the king. Many persons were arrested, including 
j Carlo Poerio, Who, hoWevef ; 5 continued to direct the agitation, 1 " 

On the 12 th bf January 1848 a revolution under the leadership 
of Ruggiero Settimb broke out at Palermo to the cry of ^ in- 
dependence or the 18 12 constitution,” and by the end 
; bf Fdbruafy the whole island; with the exception of 

■ Messina; was in the hands of the revolutionists. These j^siciiy. A 
| events were followed by 'demonstrations’ at Naples; 

■ the king summoned a meeting ; of generals and members of his 
family on the 27‘th of January, and on the advice of Filangieri 

; (^;), who said that the army Was not to be relied upon, he 
j dismissed the Pietracatella ministry and Del Caretto, and 
; summoned the duke of Serracapriola to form another administra- 
j tion. On the 28th he granted the constitution', and the Liberals 
'■ Bozzeffi and Carlo Poerio afterwards joined the cabinet. ; The 
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popular demand was ; now: that -Naples shpuld assist the Lombards 
in their revolt against Austria, for a feeling of Italian solidarity 
fhe was growing up. The ministry off. Carlo Troya sue- 
constitw ceeded to that of Serracapriola, and after, the parlia- 
tion of mentary elections, in which many, extreme ' Radicals 
I848t were elected, Ferdinand declared war against Austria 
(April 7th, 1848) . After considerable delay a Neapolitan army 
under General Pepe marched towards Lombardy in May, while 
the fleet sailed for Venice. But a dispute between the king and, 
the parliament concerning the form of the royal oath having 
arisen, a group of demagogues with criminal folly provoked 
disturbances and erected barricades (May 14th). The king 
refused to open parliament unless the barricades were removed, 
and while the moderate elements attempted to bring about 
conciliation, the ministry acted with great weakness. A . v few 
The 15 th s ^ ots were fired-— it is not known who fired first — op 
of May. the 15th, the Swiss regiments stormed the barricades 

and street fighting lasted all day. By the evening the 
Swiss and the royalists were masters of the situation. A new 
ministry under Prince Cariati was appointed. Parliament was 
dissolved, the National (Guard disbanded and the army recalled 
from the Po. Fresh elections were held and the new parliament 
met on the 15th of July, but it had the king, the army and the 
mob against it, and anti-constitutionalist demonstrations became 
frequent. After a brief session it was prorogued to the rst of 
February 1849, and when it met on that date a : deadlock between, 
king and parliament occurred. The Austrian victories in Lom^ 
bardy had strengthened the court party, or Camarilla as it was 
called, and on the 13th of March the assembly was again dissolved, 
and never summoned again. The king was at Gaeta, whither 
the grand-duke of Tuscany and Pius IX. had also repaired to 
escape from their rebellious subjects, and the city became the 
headquarters of Italian reaction. 

, In Sicily the revolutionists were purely insular in their aspira-i 
tions and bitterly hostile to the Neapolitans, and the attempts 
Sicily. at conciliation, although favoured by Lord Minto, 
failed, for Naples ; wanted one constitution and one 
parliament, whereas Sicily wanted two, with only the king: in 
common. The Sicilian assembly met in March 1848, and Settimo 
in his inaugural speech declared that the Bourbon dynasty had 
ceased to reign, that the throne was vacant and that Sicily united 
her destinies to those of Italy. Settimo was elected president of 
the government, but the administration was lacking in states- 
manship, the treasury was empty, and nothing was done to raise 
an army. After the Austrian victories King Ferdinand sent a 
Neapolitan army of 20,000 men under Filangieri to subjugate 
the island. The troops landed at Messina, of which the citadel 
had been held by the royalists throughout, and after three idaysA 
desperate fighting the city itself was captured and sacked* 
The British and French admirals imposed a truce with a view tq 
conciliation, and the king offered the Sicilians the Neapolitan 
constitution and a separate parliament, which, they refused,, 
Sicilian troops were now levied throughout the. island and the 
chief command given to the Pole Mieroslawski, but it ; was top 
late. Filangieri marched forward taking town after town,- and, 
committing many atrocities. In April he reached Palermo while 
the fleet appeared in the bay; tumults having broken out within 
the city, the government surrendered on terms which granted 
amnesty for all except Settimo and forty- two others. s f . -• 

For a few months after the dissolution of the Neapolitan 
parliament the government abstained from persecution, but 
with the crushing of the Sicilian revolution its hands 
Neapolitan were free; and when the commission on the affair of 
prisons. the 15th of May had completed its labours the, state 
trials and arrests began. The, jarrest of S. Faucitano 
for a demonstration at Gaeta led to the discovery of the Unitdi 
Italianq society, whose object was to free Italy. from domestic 
tyranny and foreign domination. Thousands pf ; respectable 
citizens were thrown into prison, such as L. Setteptbrini, G.arlq, 
Poerio and Silvio. Spavepta. The trials were conducted with the 
most scandalous contempt of justice, and moral and physical 
torture was applied to extort confessions. Thej abominable con- 


ditions of the prisons; in which the best men of ; the kingdom -were 
immured, linked to the vilest common criminals, was K made: 
known to , the , world by? the famous letters of W. E. Gladstone, 
whiehj ( branded : the Bourbon regime; as “ the. -negation of God 
erected into a system of government. ,, | . The merest suspicion of 
unorthodox; opinions, the possession; of foreign newspapers, the 
wearing of a beard or, an anonymous denunciation, sufficed for 
the arrest and- condemnation of a man to years, of imprisonment 
while the attendibili, or persons under police surveillance liable 
to imprisonment without trial at any moment, numbered 50,000.; 
The remonstrances of Great- Britain,? and France met with no 
snccess.: -j Ferdinand strongly resented foreign interference, and 
eyen t re jectedv: the ; Austrian proposal for a league of: the Italian 
despots for mutual defence against, external attacks and internal 
disorder. , In 1-856 his life was unsuccessfully attempted By a 
soldier, and the same year Baron Benti.vegna organized a revolt; 
near Palermo, which was quickly suppressed. In 1857 Carlo 
Pisacane, an ex-Neapolitan officer who had taken part p isacaae , s 
in the defence of Rome, fitted out an expedition, ; with Attempt. 
Ma^zini’s approval, from Genoa, and landed at Sapri , 
in Calabria, where he hoped to raise the flag of revolution; but 
the local police assisted ; by the peasantry, attacked the band, 
killing many, including Pisacane himself, and capturing most of; 
the re§t. r - > The following; year i *; at the ? instance of Great Britain 
and France, Ferdinand commuted the. sentences of some of the 
political; prisoners to exile. (See Ferdinand II. , king of fhe Two 
Sicilies).. . 

i In May 1859 Ferdinand died, and was succeeded by his son, 
Francis II., who came to the throne just as the Franco-Sardinian 
victories, in Lombardy were sounding the death-knell FrancisIL 
of Austrian predominance and domestic despotism in 
Italy (see.lTALy: History). But although there was much 
activity and plotting among the Liberals, there was as yet no 
revolution* * Victor Emmanuel,; king; of Sardinia, wrote to the 
new king • proposing an alliance for the division of Italy, but, 
Frances refused. In June part of; the. Swiss Guard mutinied; 
because the Bernese government not having renewed the conven-, 
tion with Naples, the troops were deprived of their cantonal flag.. 
The mutinous, regiments, however, were surrounded by loyal 
troops and shot down; and this affair resulted in the disbanding 
of the, whole, f.orce--t he last support of the autocracy. Political 
amnesties were now decreed, and in September 185.9 Filangieri was 
made prime minister. The latter favoured the Sardinian alliance 
: and the granting of the, constitution,, and so did the king’ s uncle, 

; Leppold, count of Syracuse. But Francis rejected both proposals 
| and Filangieri, resigned and was succeeded by A. Statella,. - In 
I April i860 Victor Emmanuel again proposed an alliance whereby. 

> Naples, in return for help in expelling the Austrians from 
: Venetia, was, to receive the Marche, while Sardinia would annex 
, all the, rest of Italy except Rome. But Francis again refused,, , 
and im fuct jWaS: negotiating with Austria and the pope for a 
; simultaneous invasion of. Modena, Lombardy and Romagna. 

; > Jn the meantime, however, events in Sicily were reaching a 
crisis destined to subvert the Bourbon dynasty. The Sicilians, 

| unlike theNeapolitans, were thoroughly alienated from 
j the Bourbons,, whom they detested, and after the and^he* 

\ peace of. Villafranca » (July 1 8 59) Mazzini’s emissaries, Thousand. 
i F. Crispi and R, Pilo, had been trying to organize a 
j rising, in favour of Italian, unity; and although they merely 
succeeded in ; raising; a few squqdr.e y or armed bands, in, the 
mountainous districts,, they persuaded Garibaldi (q.v.), without 
! the magic of whose personal prestige they knew nothing im- 
| port ant could bq achieved, that the. revolution which he knew 
I tp- be } imminent had, broken :oufr The • authorities at Palermo, 
j karning<off^iprojectedj*ising, attacked the convent of LaGangia, 

! the headquarters* of the rebels, apd; killed most, of the Jnmafes ; 
i but/ Jn, the ? m e an^ile Garibaldi,; whose hesitation had been 
j overcome, embarked . ou the 5th: of May t86o, pt Quarto, near 
j Genoa,: with, rpop 'pickedyfollowetspn board two steamefg, ahd 
| sailed] J 0 ? Sicily. On. the r 1 th the expedition reached Marsala 
; ani landed without opposition. Garibaldi wqs , somewhat .coldly 
I reo§iy^^^iea^t()nis)ted populafioiK but hesefforth at 09.00 for 
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Saletiu; Whence Hedssti^d^ a^roclaMa/tiori assuming th & dj&tator?- 
sbip of Sicily/ im the ilame of .^Vititor-cEiiicbaiiu^l, mth^Grispi as 
secretary of i state^ He continued his rnarch towards ^Palermo, 
where the bulk of the 30,000 Bourbon troops were concentrated, 
gathering numerous followers on the way. On the 15th he 
attacked and! defeated 3000 of the enemy under General Landi 
at Calatafimi; the news of this brilliant victory revived the 
revolutionary agitation throughout the island, and Garibaldi 
was joined by Pilo and his bands.; By a cleverly devised ruse he 
avoided General Colonna’s 'force, which expected him on; the 
Palermo Monreale road> and entering Palermo from Misilmeri 
a ■* received an enthusiastic welcomes The BourboniSts/ 
although they bombarded the city from the citadel and the* 
warships in the harbour, gradually lost ground, and after three 
days’ street fighting their commander. General Lanza, nob 
knowing that the Garibaldians had scarcely a cartridge lefty 
asked for and obtained a twenty-four hours’ armistice (May 30th). ! 
Garibaldi went on board the British flagship to confer with the 
Neapolitan generals Letizia and Chretien; Letizia’s proposal 
that the municipality should make a humble petition to the 
king was indignantly rej ected by Garibaldi, who merely agreed 
to the extension of the armistice until next dky. Then he 
informed the citizens by means of a proclamation of what he had 
done, and declared that, knowing them to be ready to die in the 
ruins of their city, he would renew hostilities on the expiration 
of the armistice. Although unarmed^ the people rallied to him: 
as one man, and Lanza became so alarmed that he asked for 
an J unconditional extension of the armistice, which Garibaldi 
granted. The dictator now had time to collect ammunition, and 
the Neapolitan government having given Lanza full powers to 
treat with him, 1 5,000 Bourbon troops embarked for Naples on 
the 7th of June, leaving the revolutionists masters of the situation. 
The Sardinian Admiral Per$ano -s salute of nineteen guns on the 
occasion Of Garibaldi’s official call constituted a practical recogni- 
tion) of his dictatorship by the Sardinian : (Piedmontese) 1 govern* 
ment. In July further reiiiforcements of volunteers under Cosenz 
and Medici, assisted by Cay our, arrived at Palermo with a good 
supply of arms furnished by subscription in* northern Italy. Gari- 
baldi^ forces were now raised to 12,000 men, besides the Sicilian 
squadre. Cavour’s attempt to bring about the : annexation i of 
Sicily to Sardinia failed, for Garibaldi wished to use the island as 
a basis for an invasion of the mainland. Most of the island had 
now been evacuated by the Boiirbonists, but Messina and a few 
other points still held out, and > when the Garibaldians advanced 
eastward they encountered a force of 4000 of the enemy under 
Colonel Bosco at Milazzo; on the 20th of July a J desperate 
battle took place resulting in a hard- won Garibaldian victory. 
The Neapolitan government then decided on the! evacuation of 
the whole of Sicily except the citadel Of Messina, j Which did not: 
surrender until the 'following year. ; 

The news of Garibaldi’s astonishing successes entirely changed 
the situation [ in the capital, and on the 25th of June i860 the 
The kitig, after consulting the ministers and the royal 
Neapolitan family, granted > a constitution, and appointed A. 
constitu- Spinelli prime minister:- Disorders ■: having . taken 
* ( place between Liberals and reactionaries, Liberio 
Romano was made minister of police in the place of Aiossa. 
Sicily being lost, the king directed all his efforts to save Naples; 
he appealed to Great Britain and France to prevent Garibaldi 
from crossing the Straits of Messina, and only just failed (for this? 
episode see under Lacaita, G. ) . Victor Emmanuel himself 

wrote to Garibaldi urging him to abstain from an attack , on 
Naples, but 'Garibaldi refused to obey, and on the 19th of August 
he crossed with 4500 men and took Reggio by storm. He was 
soon joined by the rest of his troops, 15,000 in all, and although 
the Neapolitan government had 30,000 men in Calabria alone, the 
iarmy collapsed before Garibaldi’s advance, and the 
onthe*** people rose in his favour almost * everywhere . Francis 
mainland, offered Garibaldi a large sum of money if he would 
;j ; • !. abstain from advancing farther, and 50,000 men to 

fight the Austrians and the pope; but it was too lite, and on the 
6th of: September the king : and . queen sailed for Gaeta. The 


40,000 Boifrbon trpops bfetjween Salerno and' Av^llino fell back 
p^hic^tfickeh, ahd bfi the; 7th ^^riKaldi: eiiterie& ■ Naples ’/A^e, 
although the city was still full of soldiers, apd wa^ received yd|h 
delirious enthusiasm. On the nth a part of the royalists 
capitulated and the rest retired on Capua. Cavtourfidw decided 
that Sardinia must take part in the liberation of southern Italy; 
for he feared that Garibaldi’s followers might induce him to 
proclaim the republic and attack ; Rome, . Which would have 
provoked F rench hostility; consequently a Piedmontese ariny 
occupied ; the Marche and Umbria, and entered ! Neapolitan? 
territory with Victor Emmanuel at its head. On the 1st and; 2nd 
of October 1 860 a battle was fought on the V olturno victor L : i : 
between 2o;ooo Garibaldians, many of them Emmanuel 
levies, and 35,000 Bourbon troops, and although at aad i ! /; 
firsts a Garibaldian division under. Tiirr was repulsed, Qatibal ^ 
Garibaldi himself arrived in time to turn defeat into victory , 
On the 26th he met Victor Emmanuel at Teano and hailed him 
king of Italy, and subsequently handed over his conquests to 
him. On the 3rd of November a plebiscite was taken, which 
resulted in an overwhelming majority in favour of union with 
Sardinia under Victor Emmanuel. Garibaldi departed for bis. 
island home at Caprera, while L.C. Farini was; appointed viceroy 
of Naples and M. Cordero viceroy of Sicily. The last remnant of! 
the Bourbon army was concentrated sit Gaeta, the siege of which; 
was begun by Cialdini on the 5th of November; on the fandt 
10th of January 1861 the French fleet, which Napoleon Q^etp. 4*. 
III. had sent to* Gaeta to delay the inevitable fall of the : ‘ > . . 

dynasty, was withdrawn at the instance of Great Britain; and) 
although the garrison fought bravely and the king and queen 
showed considerable courage, the fortress surrendered on the 
13th of February and the royal family departed by sea, (See: 
Francis II., King of! the Two Sicilies.) The citadel of Messina 
capitulated a month later, and Civitella del Tronto on the 21st 
of March. On the 18th of February the first Italian parliament 
met at Turin; and proclaimed Victor Emmanuel king of Italy. 
Thus Naples and Sicily ceased to be a separate political entity: 
and were absorbed into; the united Italian kingdom. > ■ 
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i NAFOLEON- 1. (1769-18 21), Emperor of the Frerich. Napoleon 
Bonaparte: (or Buonaparte, as he almost always spelt the name 
down the year 17196) was born at Ajaccio in Cofsica on the 
15th I of August 1^69. The; date of his birth has been disputed, 
and certain curious facts have been cited in proof of the assertion 
that he was born on the 7th of January 1768, land that his brother 
Joseph;: who passed as the eldest surviving son; was in reality 
his junior. Recent research has; however, explained how it came 
about that a son born on the earlier date received the name 
Nabulibne (Napoleon). ; The father, Carlo Maria da Buonaparte 
(Charles Marie de Bonaparte) , had resolved to call his three first 
sons by the names given by his great-grandfather to his sons, 
namely Joseph, Napoleon and Lucien. This was done; but on 
the death of the eldest (Joseph) the child first baptized Nabulion 
received the name Joseph; while the third son (the second 
surviving son) was called Napoleon. The baptismal register of 
Ajaccio leaves no doubt as to the date of his birth as given above. 
For his parents and family see Bonaparte. The father’s 
literary tastes, general inquisitiveness, and powers of intrigue 
reappeared iri Napoleon, who, however, derived from his mother 
Letizia (a descendant of the Ramolino and Pietra Santa families) 
the force of will, the power of forming a quick decision and of 
maintaining it against all odds, which made him so terrible an 
dpponent both in war and in diplomacy. The sterner strain in 
the mother’s nature may be traced to intermarriage with the 
families Of the wild interior of Corsica, where the vendetta was 
the Unwritten but omnipotent law of the land; The Boriapartes* 
on ( the other hand, had long concerned 1 themselves with legal 
affairs at Ajaccio Or in the coast towns of the, island. They 
traced their descent to ancestors who had achieved distinction 
in the political life of medieval Florence and Sarzana; Francesco 
Buonaparte of Sarzana migrated to Corsica early in the 16th 
century. What is equally noteworthy, as explaining the 
characteristics of Napoleon, is that his descent was on both 
sides distinctly patrician. He once remarked that the house of 
Bonaparte dated from the coup d'etat of Brumaire 1 (November 
1799) ; but it is certain the de Buonapartes had received the 
title of nobility from the senate of the republic of Genoa which, 
during the 1 8th century, claimed to exercise sovereignty over 
Corsica. ( 

It whs in the midst of the strifes resulting from those claims 
that, Napoleon Bonaparte saw the light in 1 769. His compatriots 
had already freed themselves from the yoke of Genoa, thanks to 
Pasquale Paoli; but in 1764 that republic appealed to Louis XV. 
of France for aid, and in 1768 a bargain was struck by which the 
French government succeeded to the nearly bankrupt sovereignty 
of Genoa. In the campaigns of 1 768-69 the French gradually 
overcame the fierce 5 resistance of the islanders; and Paoli, after 
sukainirig a defeat at Pbrite-Novo (9th of May 1769), fled to the 
ihairilarid, and ultimately to England. Napoleon’s f ather at first 
sided with Paoli,} but after the disaster of PoutcrNovo he went 
over to the conquerors, and thereafter solicited places for himself 
arid for his sons with a skill and persistence which led to a close 
union between the Bonapartes and France. From the French 
governor of Corsica, the cornte de Marbeuf, he procured many 
favours > among them being the nomination of the young Napoleon 
tb the military school at Brienne iri the east of France. 

Already the boy had avowed his resolve, to be a soldier. In 
the iatge playroom of the house at Ajaccio, while the others 
amused themselves with ordinary games, Napoleon delighted 
most in beating a drum arid wielding a sword. pfis elder brother, 
Joseph, a mild and dreamy boy, had to give way before him; 
and if was a perception of this difference of temperament which 
decided the father to send Joseph into the church and Napoleon 
into the army. - Seeing that the younger boy Was altribst entirely 
ignorant of French,, he took him with Jbsepli t ! o .the college at 
Autun at the close of the year 1778. After spending four months 
at AU tuny Napoleon entered the school at Brienne in May 1779. 


The pupils at Brienne, fat from receiving a military education; 
were grounded in ordinary subjects, and in; no very i efficient 
' manner, T by brethren of the order, or society, of Minims. The 
moral tone of the school was low; and Napoleon, afterwards 
spoke with contempt of the training of the “ monks ’’ and the 
, manner of life of the scholars. Perhaps his impressions were too 
; gloomy ; his whole enthusiasm had been, for the Corsicans, who 
still maintained an, unequal struggle against the French; he 
deeply resented his father’s espousal of the French cause; and 
dislike of the conquerors of his native island made him morose 
and solitary. Apart from decided signs of proficiency in mathe- 
matics, he showed no special ability. Languages he disliked, but 
he spent much of his spare time in reading history; especially 
Plutarch. The firmness of character which he displayed caused 
him to be recommended in .1782 for the navy by one of the 
inspectors of the school; but a new inspector, who was appointed: 
in 1783, frustrated this plan. In October 1784 Bonaparte and 
three other Briennois were authorized, by a letter - signed by 
Louis XVI., to proceed as gentlemen cadets to the military school 
- at Paris. There the education was more thorough, arid the 
discipline stricter, than at Brienne. Napoleon applied himself 
with more zest to his studies,, in the hope of speedily qualifying: 
himself for the artillery. In this he succeeded. As the result of 
an examination conducted in September 1785 by Laplace, Bona- 
I parte was included among those who entered the army without 
going through an intermediate stage. t 

At the end of October 1785 he closed a scholastic career which 
had been creditable but not brilliant. He now. entered the 
artillery regiment, La Fere, quartered at Valence, and went 
1 through all the duties imposed on privates, and thereafter those 
of a corporal and a sergeant. Not until January 1786 did he 
actually serve as junior lieutenant. A time of furlough in Corsica 
; from September 1786 to September 1787 served to strengthen his 
affection for ihis mother, and for the island which he Still hoped 
to free from the French yoke. The father having died of cancer 
at Montpellier in 1785, Napoleon felt added responsibilites, which 
he zealously discharged. In order to push forward a claim Which. 
Letizia urged on the French government, he proceeded to Paris 
: in September 1787, and toyed for a time with the pleasures of the 
Palais Royal, but failed to make good the family claim. After 
gaining a further extension of leave of absence from his regiment 
j he returned do Ajaccio and spent six months more in the midst 
of family and political affairs. Rejoining his regiment, then in 
the garrison at Auxonne, after a furlough of twenty-one months, 
the young officer went through a time of much privation, 
brightened only, by the study of history and cognate subjects. 
Many of the notes and essays written by him at Auxonne bear 
witness to his indomitable resolve to master all the details of his 
profession arid the chief facts relating to peoples Who had struggled 
successfully to achieve their liberation. Enthusiasm for Corsica 
was a leading motive prompting him to this prolonged exertion. 
His notes on English history (down to the time of the revolution 
of. 1688) were especially detailed! Of Cromwell he wrote; 
“ Courageous, clever, deceitful, dissimulating, his early principles 
of lofty republicanism yielded to the devouring 1 flames of his 
ambition; and, having tasted the sweets of power, he aspired to 
the pleasure of reigning alone.” At Auxonne, as previously at 
Valence, Napoleon commanded a small detachment of troops 
sent to put down disturbances iri neighbouring towns, and carried 
out his orders unflinchingly. To this period: belongs* his first 
crude literary effort, a polemic against a Genevese pastor who 
had criticized Rousseau. <• * ' - 

In the latter part of his stay : at Auxonne (June 1788- 
September 1789) occurred the first events of the Revolution which 
was destined to mould anew his ideas and his career. But his 
preoccupation about ’Corsica, the privations to which; he; and his 
family were then exposed, and his: bad health, left him little 
energy to expend on purely French affairs; He read much of the’ 
pamphlet literature then flooding the country, but he still pre- 
ferred the more general studies in history and literature, Plutarch, 
Caesar, Corneille, Voltaire arid Rousseau being his favourite 
authors. The plea of the last named on behalf of Corsica served 
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tb enlist the sympathy Of N apoleon in his wider speculations* 
and so helped to bring about that inentab transformation- whieh 
merged i Buonaparte the - Corsican in Bonaparte the Jacobin 
and Napoleon the First Consul and Emperor . 

Family influences alsd ! played their part in this transformation. 
On proceeding to Ajaccio in September 1789 for another furlough, 
he found his brother Joseph ; enthusiastic in the democratic 
cause and acting as secretary of the local political club. Napoleon 
seconded his efforts* and soon they had the help of the third 
brother,? Lucien, who proved to be most eager \ and eloquent > 
Thanks to the exertions of Sajiceti, one of the two deputies sent 
by the tiers Mai of Corsica to< the National Assembly of J F ranee; 
that body, on the 30th of November 1789, declared the island to 
be an integral part of the kingdom with right to participate in 
all the reforms’ then being decreed. This event decided Napoleon 
to give his adhesion to the French or democratic party; and 
when, in July 1790, Paoli returned from exile in England (receiv- 
ing on his way the honours of the sitting by the National 
Assembly) the claims of nationality and democracy seemed to 
be identical, though the -future course of events disappointed 
these; hopes. Shortly before returning to his regiment in the 
early weeks of 1791 he indited a letter inveighing in violent 
terms against Matteo But tafubco, deputy for the Corsican 
noblesse in the National Assembly of France; as having betrayed 
the cause of insular liberty in 1768 and as plotting against it 
again. r.. : •• 

The experiences of Bonaparte at Auxonne during- his second 
stay in garrison were again depressing. With him in his poorly 
furnished lodgings was Louis Bonaparte* the fourth surviving 
son, whom he carefully educated and for whom he predicted a 
brilliant future. For the present their / means were very 1 scanty, 
and, as the ardent royalism of his brother officers limited his 
social circle, he plunged into work with the same ardour as before, 
frequently studying fourteen or fifteen hours a day. Then it 
was, or perhaps at a slightly later date, that he became interested 
in the relations- Subsisting between political science and war. From 
U Esprit des lois of Montesquieu he learnt suggestive thoughts 
like the following: “ L’objet de la guerre, 1 e’est la victoire; 
celui de da victoire, la conquete; celui de la cortqu6te, l’occupa- 
tion/’ 7 Machiavelli taught him the 1 peed of speed, decision 
and -unity of command, in war. ! From the Traite de iactique 
(1772) of Guibert he caught a glimpse of the power which a 
patriotic and fully armed nation might gain amidst the feeble 
and iillrorganized governments of- that age. i . ^ - - 

.External -events served to unite him more closely to France. 
The reorganization of the artillery; which took place in the spring 
of 1791, brought Bonaparte to the rank of lieutenant in the 
regiment of Grenoble, then stationed at Valence. He left the 
regiment La Fere with regret on the ’14th of June r 791; but at 
Valence he renewed former friendships and plunged into politics 
with ; greater ardour,; Most of his Colleagues refused? to take 
the oath of obedience to the Constituent Assembly, after the 
attempted escape of Louis XVI.; to the eastern frontier ait mid- 
summers ; Bonaparte took? the oath on the 4th Of July; but said 
later i.t|iat the Assembly ■. ought to have Banished the king and 
proclaimed da: regency , for Louis XVII. In general, however, 
his views at that time were republican; he belonged to the club 
of Friends, of the Constitution at Valence, spoke there with ffiueh 
acceptance, and was appointed librarian to the club. B ’ 

: At Valence also he wrote an essay for a prize instituted by 
his friend ; and literary adviser,- Raynal, at the academy : of 
Lyons. The subject was “ What truths and sentiments is it 
most important to inculcate to men for their happiness? ” 
Bonaparte’s essay - bore signs of /study of Rousseau and - of the 
cult of Lycurgus which was coming into vogue. The Spartans 
were? happy, said -the writer, Because they, had plenty of good, 
suitable clothing and lodging, robust women, and were able to 
iheet their requirements both -physical and mental, u -Men should 
live; according to the laws and dictates; of nature, not forgetting 
the claims - of ? reason and , sentiment. The latter part ’ of the 
essay is remarkable for its fervid- pfesentment of the charms of 
scenery -and - for vigorous: declamation against the follies and 


crimes of ambitious men, The’ judges at Lyons placed it 
fifteenth in order of merit amoni the sixteen essays sent -in. * > • 5 r? 

Thanks to the;, friendly intervention of ! the miargehed dii edmp , 
baron D uteil, B onap&rte once’ more gained leave Of absende 
for three months and. reached Corsica in September 179 c. : ;OpiniOn 
there was in an excited state, the priests and the populace being 
inflamed against the anti-clerical decrees of the National Assembly 
of France. Paoli did little to help on the Bonapartes; add 
the advancement of Joseph Bonaparte was slow. Napoleon’s 
admiration fOr the' dictator also began to cool, arid events began 
to point to a rupture. The death of Archdeacon Lucien Bona- 
parte, the recognized head of the f amily, having placed property 
at the disposal of the sons, they bought a house, Which became 
the rendezvous of the democrats and of a band of volunteers 
whom they raised. In the intrigues for the command of this 
body Napoleon had Bis rival, Morati, carried off by forces— 
his first coup d’Stat. The incident led to a feud with the supporters 
of Morati, among whom was Pozzo di Borgo (destined to be his 
life-long enemy); and opened a breach between- the Boriapartes 
and Paoli, Bonaparte’s imperious nature also showed itself 
in family matters, which he ruled with a high ? hand. No • bfie* 
said his younger- brother Lucien, liked to thwart him. : a 

F urther * discords naturally arose between So masterful '•> a 
lieutenant as Bonaparte and so autocratic a chief as* Paoli. 
The beginnings of this ruptriref-as well as a sharp affray betweeri 
his volunteers and the townsfolk of Ajaccio; may have quickened 
B onaparte’s resolve to ! return to * France iri May 1792, but ?there 
were also personal and? family ‘reasons for this step. Having 
again exceeded his time of fuflough, he was liable to the severe 
penalties; attaching to? )a ^deserter and an Emigre ; but he saw 
that the circumstances of 1 the time would help to enforce the 
appeal for reinstatement which he resolved to make at Parist 
His surmise was correct. The Gifoildiii ministry then in power 
had brought Louis -XVI. to declare war against Austria (20th 
of April 1792) and against Sardinia (15th of May 1792). The 
lack ? of trained officers was * such* as to render the employment 
and advancement of Bonaparte probable in the near: future, 
and on the. 30th of August,- Servan, the minister for War* issued 
an order -appointing him to be captain in h-is- regiment and tb 
receive arrears of pay,' During this- stay at Paris he witnessed 
some of the great y days ” of the Revolution; But the sad 
plight of his? sister* Marianna ’Elisa, on the dissolution of the 
convent of St Cyr, where she was being educated, Compelled 
him to escort her back to? Corsica shortly after the September 
massacres.- . -••• - ; i) 

His last time of furlough iri Corsica is remarkable for rtfie 
failure of the expedition in which Be arid his volunteers took 
part, against da Maddalena, a small? island off the * coast of 
Sardinia. The f breach between Paoli and the Bonapartes mofa 
rapidly widened, the latter having now definitely espoused the 
cause of the French republic, while- Paoli, especially after the 
execution- of * Louis X VI;, repudiated all thought ? of 1 political 
connexion with the 1 regicides. Ultimately the ^Boriapartes had 
to flee from Corsica (nth of June 1793), an event which clinched 
Napoleon’s decision to identify his fortunes with those of the 
French republic. His ardent/ democratic opinions- rendered 
the change natural' when- Paoli and his compatriots declared for 
an alliance with England. ■ W , a . r - 

The arrival of the Bonapartes at Toulon coincided with a time 
of acute crisis in the fortunes of the republic. Having 1 declared 
war on England and Holland (1st of February 1793) , and against 
Spain (9th of March) , France was soori girdled by foes; and the 
forces of the first coalition invaded her territory at several points. 
At first the utmost* efforts of theiriepublic failed tb avert disaster ; 
for the intensely royalist district of - la Vendee, • together ' with 
most of ^Brittany; burst into revolt; and several Of the northern, 
central and southern departments rose against the Jacobin rule. 
The struggle which : the » constitutionalists : and : royalists ! of 
Marseilles made agairist the-; - central government furnished 
B onaparte * with ' ail * : occasion ? for writing his- first important 
political 1 pamphlet* entitled “ Le Souper de ? Beaucaire” It 
purports to be a conversation at the little town of Beaucaire 
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between, a soldier (obviously the writer himself) and three men, 
citizens of • Marseilles, Nimes and , Montpellier, who oppiose the 
Jacobinical government and hope for victory over its forces. 
The officer points: out the folly of such a course, and the 
certainty that the republic, whose troops had triumphed over 
those of Prussia and Austria, will speedily disperse the untrained 
levies of Provence. The pamphlet closes with a passionate 
plea for national unity. 

He was now to further the cause of the republic one arid 
indivisible in the sphere of action. The royalists of Toulon had 
admitted British and ) Spanish' forces to share in the defence of 
that stronghold (29th of August 1793). The blow to the re- 
publican cause was most serious: for from Toulon as a centre 
the royalists threatened to raise a general revolt throughout the 
jouth of France, and Pitt cherished hopes of dealing a death-blow 
to the Jacobins in that quarter. But fortune now brought 
Bonaparte to blight those, hopes. Told off to serve in the army 
of Nice, he was detained by a special order of the commissioners 
of the Convention, Saliceti and Gasparin, who, hearing of the 
severe wound sustained by Dommartin, the commander of the 
artillery of the republican forces before Toulon, ordered Bona- 
parte to take his place. He arrived at the republican head- 
quarters, then at Ollioules on the north-west of Toulon, on the 
1 6th of September; and it is noteworthy that as early as Sep- 
tember 10th the commissioners had seen the need of attacking 
the allied fleet and had paid some attention to the headland 
behind l’Eguillette, which commanded both the outer and the 
inner harbour. But there is no doubt that Bonaparte brought 
to bear on the execution of this as yet vague and .general proposal 
powers of . concentration and organization which ensured its 
success. In particular he soon put the: artillery of the besiegers 
in good order. Carteaux, an ex-artist, at first held the supreme 
command, but was superseded on the 23rd of. October. Doppet, 
the next commander, was little better fitted for the task; but 
his; successor, Dugommier, was ia brave and experienced soldier 
who appreciated the merits of Bonaparte. Under their direction 
steady advance was made on the side which Bonaparte saw to 
be all important; a sortie of part of the British, Spanish and 
Neapolitan forces on the* 30th of November was beaten back 
with loss, Gerieral O’Hara, their commander, being severely 
wounded and taken prisoner. On the night of the i6th-i7th 
December, Dugommier, Bonaparte, Victor and Muiron headed 
the storming column which forced its way into the chief battery 
thrown up by the besieged on the height behind l’Eguillette; 
and on the next day Hood and Langara set sail, leaving the 
royalists to the vengeance of the Jacobins. General du Teil, 
the; younger, who took part in the siege, thus commented on 
Bonaparte’s services: “ I have no words in which to describe 
the merit of Bonaparte: much science, as much intelligence and 
too much bravery. . . ., It is for you, Ministers, to consecrate 
him to the glory of the republic.” At Toulon Bonaparte made 
the acquaintance of men who were to win renown under his 
leadership — Desaix, Junot, Marmont, Muiron, Suchet and 
Victor. 

Jt is often assumed that the fortunes of Bonaparte were made 
at Toulon. This is an exaggeration. True, on the 22nd of 
December 1793 he was made general of brigade for his services; 
and in February 1794 he gained the command of the artillery 
in the French army about to invade Italy; but during the 
preliminary work of fortification along the coast he was placed 
under arrest for a time owing to his reconstruction of an old fort 
at Marseilles which had been destroyed during the Revolution. 
He was soon released owing to the interposition of the younger 
Robespierre and of Saliceti. Thereafter he resided successively 
at Toulon, St Trppez and Antibes, doing useful work in fortifying 
the coast and Using his spare time in arduous study of the science 
of war. This, he had already begun at AUxonne under the in- 
spiring guidance of the baron du Teil. General du Tell, younger 
brother of the baron, had recently published a work, & Usage de 
r.arSllerie nouvelle; and it is now known that Bonaparte derived 
from this work and from those of Guibert and Bourcet that lead- 
ing principle, concentration of effort against one point of the 


enemy’s line, which he had advocated at Toulon and which he 
everywhere put in force in his campaigns. 

On or about the 20th of March 1794 he arrived at the head- 
quarters of the army of Italy. At Golmars, on the 21st of May 
1794, he drew up the first draft of his Italian plan of campaign 
for severing the Piedmontese from their Austrian allies and for 
driving the latter out of their Italian provinces. A secret mission 
to Genoa enabled him to inspect the pass north of Savona, and 
the knowledge of the peculiarities of that district certainly helped 
him in maturing his plan for an invasion of Italy, which he put 
into execution in 1796. For the present he experienced a sharp 
rebuff of fortune, which he met with his usual fortitude. He 
was suddenly placed under arrest owing to intrigues or suspicions 
of the men raised to power by the coup d'etat of Thermidor9-io 
(July 27-28) 1794. The commissioners sent by the Convention, 
Albitfe, Laporte and Saliceti, suspected him of having divulged 
the plan of campaign, and on the 6th of August ordered his 
arrest as being, the “maker of plans ” for the younger Robesr 
pierre. On a slighter accusation than this many had perished; 
but an examination into the details of the mission of Bonaparte 
to Genoa and the new instructions which arrived from Carnot, 
availed to procure his release on the 20th of August. It came in 
time to enable him to share in the operations of the French army 
against the Austrians that led to the battle of Dego, north of 
Savona (21st of September), a success largely due to his skilful 
combinations. But the decline in the energies of the central 
government at Paris and the appointment of Scherer as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Italy frustrated the plans of a 
vigorous offensive which Bonaparte continued to develop and 
advocate. 

Meanwhile he took part in an expedition fitted out in the 
southern ports to drive the English from Corsica. 'It; was a 
complete failure, and for a time his prospects were overclouded. 
In the spring of 1795 he received an order from Paris to proceed 
to la Vendee in command of an infantry brigade. He declined 
on the score of ill-health, but set out for Paris in May, along with 
Marmont, Junot and Louis Bonaparte. At the capital he. found 
affairs quickly falling back/ into the old ways of pleasure and 
luxury. “ People,” he wrote, “ remember the Terror only as 1 a 
dream.” That he still pursued his studies of military affairs is 
shown by the compilation of further plans for the Italian cam- 
paign. The news of the ratification of peace with Spain brought 
at once the thought that an offensive plan of campaign in Pied- 
mont was thenceforth inevitable. Probably these plans gained 
for him an appointment (20th of August) in the topographical 
bureau of the committee of Public Safety. But, either - from 
weariness of the life at Paris, or from disgust at clerical work,* 
he sought permission to go to Turkey in order to reorganize the 
artillery of the Sultan. But an inspection of his antecedents 
showed the many irregularities of his conduct as officer and led 
to his name being erased from the list of general officers (Sep- 
tember 15th). : ■ 

Again the. difficulty of the republic was to be his opportunity. 
The action of the Convention in perpetuating its influence by 
the imposition. of two-thirds of its members on the next popularly 
elected councils, aroused a storm of indignation in Paris, where 
the “ moderate ” and royalist reaction was already making 
headway. The result was the massing of some 30,000 National 
Guards to coerce the Convention* Confronted by this serious 
danger, the Convention entrusted its defence to Barras, who 
appointed the young officer to be one of the generals assisting 
him; The vigour and tactical skill of; Bonaparte .contributed 
very largely to the success of the troops of the Convention over 
the Parisian malcontents on the famous day of 13 Vend6miaire 
(October; 5th, 1795), when the defenders of the Convention, 
sweeping the quays and streets near the Tuilleries by artillery 
and musketry, soon paralysed the movement at its headquarters, 
the church of St Roch. The results of this day were out of all 
proportion to the comparatively small number of casualties. 
With the cost of about; 2 00 'killed on either side, the. Convention 
crushed the royalist or malcontent; reaction, and; imposed: on 
France ia form of government which ensured the perpetuation of 
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democracythoughin a, ^rm^thef first’ *of those 

changes which paved the 5 Way tb power for Bonajtertei For the 
constitution * bf the 1 year >179$ which inaugurated the period of 
the Directory ( 1 795-1790) see French Revolution. Here we 
may notice that the perpetuation of the republic by means of 
the armed forces teiided to exalt the army at the expense Of the 
civil authorities. The repetition of the same tactics by Bonaparte 
in Fructidor, 1797, served still more decidedly to tilt the balance 
in favour of the sword, with results which were to be seen at the 
coup d’Stat of Brumaire 1799. 

The events Which helped the disgraced officer of August 1795 
to impose his will on France in November 1799* now claim our 
attention. The services which he rendered to the republic at 
Vendemiaire brought as their reward the hand of Josephine 
de Beauharnais. The influence of Barras with this fashionable 
lady helped on the match. At the outset she felt some repugnance 
for the thin sallow-faiced young officer, and Was certainly terrified 
by his ardour and by the imperious egoism Oh his nature; but' 
she consented to the union, especially when he received the 
promise of the command of the F rench army of Italy. The story 
that he Owed this promotion solely to the influence of Barras 
and Josephine is, however, an exaggeration. It is 1 now known that 
the plans of campaign Which he had drawn up for that army 
had enlisted the far more influential support of Carnot on his 
behalf. In January 1796 he drew up another plan for the 
conquest of Italy, which gained the asseht of ! the Directory. 
Vendemiaire and the marriage with Josephine! (9th of March 
1796) were but stepping-stones to the attainment of the end 
which he had kept steadily in sight since the spring of the year 
1794. For the events of this campaign in /Italy see French 
Revolutionary Wars. The success at the bridge of Lodi (ioth of 
May) seems first to have inspired in the young general dreams of a 
grander career than that of a successful general of the Revolution; 
while his narrow escape at the bridge of Areola in November 1 
strengthened his conviction that he was destined for a great 
futiife. The means Whereby he engaged the j energies of the 
Italians on behalf of the French Republic and yet refrained 
from persecuting the Roman Catholic Church in the Way only 
tbo common aiiiong revolutionary generals, bespoke political 
insight of no ordinary kind. From every dispute Which he had 
with the central authorities at Paris he emerged victorious; 
and he took care to assure his 1 ascendancy by sending presents 
to the Directors, large sums to the nearly bankrupt treasury 
and works of art to the museums of Paris; Thus when, after the 
crowning victory of Rivoli ! (14th" of January i 1797); Mantua 
surrendered and the Austrian rule in Italy for the time collapsed, 
Bonaparte was virtually the idol of the French nation, the 
niaster of the Directory and potentially the protector of the 
Holy See. v : ' jV, | 

It may be well to point out here the salient features in Bona- 
parte’s conduct towards the states of northern Italy! While 
arousing the enthusiasm of their inhabitants on behalf of F ranee, 
he in private spoke contemptuously of them, mercilessly sup- 
pressed all outbreaks caused by the exactions! and plundering 
of his army, and Carefully curbed the factions Which the new 
political life soon developed. On his first entry irttov Milan 
(15th of May 1796) he received a rapturous! welcome as the 
liberator of Italy from the Austrian yoke; but! the instructions 
of ; the Directory allowed him at the outset to do little more than 
effect the organization Of consultative committees and national 
guards in the chief towns of Lombardy. The successful course 
of the campaign and the large sums which he sent from Italy to 
the French exchequer served to strengthen his hold over the 
Directors, and his constructive policy grew more decided; 
Thus, when the men Of Reggio and Modena overthrew the rule 
of their duke, he at once accorded protection to them, as also to 
the inhabitants of the cities of Bologna and Ferrara when they 
broke away from papal authority. He even allowed the latter 
to send delegates to confer with those of the diichy at Modena, 
with the fe$ult' that a political union Was decreed in a state 
ckiled the Cisipadane Republic ( 1 6th of October 17 96) . This 
actibn Was due ih large measure to the protection of Bonaparte, 
xix. y 


Thb meii } Of Lo'mMrdyy emboldened by hte taicit enccffirngem^; 
prepared at the close of the year, to form a republic, Which 
assumed the name of Transpadane, and thereafter that ! of 
Cisalpine. Its constitution was drawn up in the spring of 
1797 by committees appointed, and to some extent supervised^ 
by him; and he appointed the first directors, deputies and chief 
administrators of the new state (July 1797). The union of these 
republics took place on the 15th of July 1797. The bounds 
of the thus enlarged Cisalpine Republic were afterwards Cx J 
tended eastwards to the banks of the Adige by the terms of 
the treaty of Campo Formio; and in November 1797 Bonaparte 
added the formerly Swiss district of the Valtelline, north-east 
of Lake Como, to its territory; Much of this work of reofgAnizzU 
tion was carried on at the castle of Montebello, or Moffibellof 
near Milan, where he lived in almost viceregal pomp (May-July, 
1797). Taking advantage of an outbreak at Genoa, he over-' 
threw that ancient oligarchy, replaced it by a form of government 
modelled on that of France (June 6th); and subsequently it 
adopted the name of the Ligurian Republic. 

Concurrently with these Undertakings, he steadily prepared tb 
strengthen his position in the political life of France ; arid it will’ 
be well to notice the steps by which he ensured the defeat bf the 
royalists in France and the propping up of the directorial system 
iwthe coup d } 6 iat oi Fructidor 1797. The unrest in France in the 
years 1795-1797 resulted mainly from the harshness, incom- 
petence and notorious corruption of the five Directors who, 
after the 13th of Vendemiaire 1795, practically governed Ffarice.' 
All those who wished for peace and orderly government came by 
degrees to oppose the Directors; and, seeing that the latter clung 
to Jacobinical catchwords and methods, public opinion tended 
to become “ moderate ” or even royalist. This Was seen in the: 
elections for one-third of the 756 members composing the t Wo 
councils of the nation (the Anciens and the Council of Fivb' 
Hundred); they gave the moderates a majority alike in that' 
of the older deputies and in that of the younger deputies (April 
•1797), and that majority elected Barthelemy, a well-known 
moderate; as the fifth member of the Directory. Carnot, the 
ablest administrator, but riot the strongest man, soon joined 
Barth61emy in opposing their Jacobinical colleagues — Barras,; 
Rewbell and Larevelliere-Lepeaux. Time Was on the side of 
the moderates; they succeeded in placing General Pichegru, 
already known for his tendencies towards constitutional monarchy; 
in the presidential chair of the Council of Five Hundred; arid 
they proceeded to agitate, chiefly through the medium of a 
powerful club founded at Clichy, for the repeal of the revolu- 
tionary and persecuting laws. The three Jacobinical Directors' 
thereupon intrigued to bring to Paris General Lazarre Hoche 
and his arnty destined for' the invasion of Ireland for the purpose 
of coercing their opponents; but these, perceiving the danger $ 
ordered Hoche to Paris, rebuked him for bringing his army 
nearer to the Capital than was allowed by law, and dismissed 
him in disgrace. * ’ 

The failure of Hoche led the three Directors to fix their hopes' 
on Bonaparte; 1 The commander of the ever-victorious army of 
Italy had recently been attacked by one of the moderates in the 
councils for proposing 1 to hand over Venice to Austria. ThiS 
cession Was based on political motives, which B oriaparte judged 
to be of overwhelming force; and he now decided to support 
the Directors and overthrow the moderates. Prefacing his action 
by a violent tirade against the royalist conspirators of Clichy, 
he sent to Paris General Augereau, well known for his brusque 
behaviour and demagogic Jacobinism. This officer rushed ; to 
Paris, breathing Out threats of slaughter against all royalists; 
and entered into close relations With Barras. In order to dis- 
count the chances of failure, Bonaparte Warned the three Directors 
that Augereau was a turbulent politician, not to be trusted over- 
much. Events, indeed, might readily have gone in favour of 
the moderates had Carnot acted with decision; but he relapsed 
into strange inactivity, While Barras and his military tool 
prepared to coerce the majority. Before dawn Of September 
the 4th ( 1 8 F ructidor) Augereau With 2000 soldiers marched 
against the Tuileries, where the councils were sitting, dispersed 
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their - military guards,- arrested. ; several deputies : and; seized 
Barthelepiy in his bed/ Carnot, on; receiving timely warning, 
fled from the Luxemburg palaceandrmade his way to Switzer-? 
land.,, The remembrance of the fatal day? of Vendemiaire 1 795 f 
perhaps helped to paralyse the majority.. In any case exile, and 
death in the prisons of ( Cayenne, now awaited the timid champions 
of law and order; while parliamentary, rule sustained a shock 
from which- it never recovered;. The Councils allowed the elec-, 
tions to, be annulled in. forty-nine departments of France, and 
re-enacted some of the laws of the period of the Terror, notably 
those against non-juring priests., and returned Emigres. The 
election of Merlin ; of Douay and F rangois ,• of , Neufchatel - as 
Directors, in place of Carnot and Bartholemy, gave to that body 
a compactness which enabled it to carry matters with a high 
hand, until the hatred felt by Frenchmen for this soulless revival 
of a moribund J acobinism gradually endowed the Chambers 
with life and, strength sufficient; to provoke a renewal of strife 
with the Directory. Thpse violent oscillations, not only weakened 
the fabric of the Republic,; but brought, about a situation in 
which Bonaparte easily paralysed both the executive and the 
legislative powers so ill co-ordinated by the constitution of the 
year, 1795, 

’ . In the : sphere of European diplomacy, no less than in that 
of French politics, , the results of the coup d’etat of Fructidor 
were momeptous. The Fructidorian Directors contemptuously 
rejected the overtures for peace which Pitt, had recently made 
through the medium of Lord Malmesbury at Lille; and they 
further illustrated their desire for war and. plunder by initiating 
a forward policy in central Italy and Switzerland which opened 
up a new, cycle of war.y The coup d'etat was favourable to Bona- 
parte; it ensured his hold over the Directors and' enabled him 
to impose his, own terms of peace on Austria; above all it left 
him free for the prosecution ..of his designs in a field of action 
which now held the first place in his thoughts — the Orient. 
Having rivalled the exploits of Caesar, he now longed, to follow 
in the steps of Alexander the Great. , ... 

At the time of his first view of the, Adriatic (February 1797). 
he noted the importance of the port: of Ancona for intercourse 
with the Sultan’s, dominions; and; at that city, fortune placed; 
in his hands Russian despatches relative to the designs of the 
Tsar Paul on Malta. The incident . reawakened the interest, 
which had early been aroused in the ypung Corsican by converse 
with the savant Volney, author of Les Ruines, ou meditation sur 
les revolutions des empires. ? The intercourse which, he had with. 
Monge, the physicist and ex-minister , of marine,; during the 
negotiations with Austria, served to, emphasize the orientation 
of his thoughts. This* explains the eagerness with which he now , 
insisted on the acquisition of the Ionian Isles, by France and the 
political extinction of their, present possessor, Venice> That city 
had given him cause for complaint, of which he made the most 
unscrupulous use., : Thanks, ,• f 0 the blind complaisance of v its 
democrats and the timid subserviency of its once haughty 
oligarchs, he became master of its fleet and arsenal, (16th of May 
1797). Already, as may be seen by his letters, to the Directory, 
he had laid his plans for the bartering away of the Queen of the 
Adriatic to Austria ; and throughput the , lengthy negotiations of 
the. summer and early, autumn of 1797 which he conducted with 
little interference from Paris, he adhered to bis plan, of gaining 
the fleet and the Ionian Isles* while the house of Habsburg 
was to acquire the city itself, together with :all the mainland 
territories of the Republic as far west as ? the River Adige; In 
vain did the Austrian envoy, Cobeiizl,' resist the cession of the 
Ionian Isles to. France; in vain did the Directors intervene in the 
middle of September with an express order that Venice must 
not be ceded ,tp Austria, but must, along with Friuli, be included, 
in the Cisalpine: Republic. r Tp the subtle tenacity of Cobenzl he 
opposed a masterful violence: he checkmated the Directors,; 
when they, sought tp thwart him. in this send in other directions, 
by sending in once more his resignation with a letter in which he 
accused them of “horrible ingratitude.” He was successful 
at all points. The Directors feared a rupture with the man 
to whom they owed their existence; and the house of Austria 


i was fain to make peace, with the general rather vtha$ expose Itself, 
to harder terms at the hands -pf thevDirectpry. . -1 vhldv; a: ; / 

The treaty of Campp Fprmip, , signed pn ^the- 17th -of: October 
1797, was therefore pre-eminently, the work of Bonaparte. 
Already at Cherasco and Leoben he had dictated the preliminaries 
of peace to the courts of .Turin and. Vienna quite independently 
of, the French Directory. At Campp, Formio he showed; himself 
the first diplomatist , of ; the . age, and the arbiter of the destinies, 
of Europe, The, terms wfcre on the whole unexpectedly favour-, 
able to Austria. In Italy she was to acquire the Venetian lands 
already named, along with Dalmatia and Venetian Istria. The 
rest of the Venetian mainland (the districts between the .rivers 
Adige and Ticino) went f o the : newly constituted Cisalpine, 
republic, France gaining the Ionian Isles and the Venetian fleet/ 
The Emperor Francis renounced all claims to his former Nether- 
land provinces, which had. been occupied :by the French since 
the summer of 1794; he further ceded the Breisgau to the dis-: 
possessed duke of Modena, agreed to ; summon a congress at 
Rastatt for the settlement of German affairs, and recognized the- 
independence of the Cisalpine republic. ; In secret articles , the > 
emperor bound himself to use his influence at tjip . congress; of : 
Rastatt in order to procure, the cession to France of the Germanic, 
lands west of the Rhine, while France promised to help him to ; 
acquire the archbishopric of Salzburg and a strip of land; on the- 
eastern frontier of Bavaria. ; < n . ; 

After acting for a brief space as pne of the French envoys to the 
congress of Rastatt ^ Napoleon returned to Paris early in December 
and received the homage of the Directors and the acclajm of the 
populace. ; The former sought to busy him? by appointing him 
commander-in-chief of the Army of’ England, the island power 
• being now the only one which, contested French supremacy in- 
Europe. In February 1 7.98 he inspected the preparations for the 
invasion of England then proceeding, at the , northern ports;, 
He found that they were wholly inadequate, and summed up his 
views in a remarkable letter to the Directory (23rd of February) ; r 
wherein he pointed out t,wo possible alternatives to an invasion of ] 
England, - namely, a conquest of the coast pf the north-west of i 
Germany,* for the cutting off of British, commerce with central , 
Europe, iOr the undertaking of an expedition to the Orient which 
would be equally ruinous to British trade. ; The inference was ; 
inevitable that, as German affairs were about to be profitably 
exploited by Trance in the bargains then beginning at Rastatt,?; 
she must throw her chief energies into the, Egyptian expedition. 
One of the needful preliminaries pf this enterprise had already 
received his attention. In November 1 797 he sent to Malta . 
Poussielgue, secretary of the French legation at Genoa, pn hnsi?, 
ness which was ostensibly commercial but (as he informed the] 
Directory) “ in reality to put the last touch to the design that ; 
we have on that island.” The intrigues of the French envoy: 
in corrupting the knights of the order of St John were completely 
successful. It remained, however, to find .the .funds needful ? 
for the equipment of a great expedition,- Here the difficulties , 
were great. The Directory, after the coup d'Mat of Fructidor,; 
had acknowledged a state of bankruptcy by writing ; off two- 
thirds of the national debt in a form which soon proved to be a, 
thin disguise for repudiation. The return of a large part of the , 
armed forces from Italy and Germany, where they had lived on 
the liberated inhabitants, also threw new burdens on the Republic;, : 
and: it was clear that French money alone would not suffice- to , 
fit out an armada. Again, however, the financial.; situation was : 
improved by conquest. The occupation of - Rome in February 
1 798 enabled Berthier to send a considerable sum to Paris and , 
to style himself “ treasurer to the, chest of the Army of England,” : 
The invasion of Switzerland, which Bonaparte had , of late , 
persistently pressed on the Directory, proved to fie an ; equally! 
lucrative device, the funds ip several of the cantonal treasuries, . 
being transferred straightway to Paris pr Toulon. . 'I;he;Cpnqnest , 
of north and central Italy also plaqed great naval resources j, at : 
the disposal of France, Venice alone providing nine . sail pf the 
line and twelve frigates (see Bonaparte’s letter of the 15th of 
November 1.797) , Genoa, Spezzia, Leghorn,. Civita Veechia . 
and Ancona also supplied their quota in warships, transport^. 
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stores? and sailors,: with -the result that the armada was ready 
Jot sea by themiddleofMay- 1798. The secrecy ’maintained as 
to its destination; was equally remarkable. The British go vern- 
: ment inclined to; the belief 1 that it was destined either for Ireland 
.5 or for Naples; * I .As the British: fleet had abandoned the Mediter- 
; ranean since November 1796 and had recently been disorganized 
by twpi SeriousmiiUtinies, Bonaparte^ plan of conquering Egypt 
was ,by no means * so rash as has: sometimes been represented. 

: i The p$tensible> aims of the expedition, as drawn up by him, 
and countersigned by; the ; Directory on the 1 2th of April, were 
. the i, seizure* Of Egypt, the driving of the British; from all their 
possessions in the East and the cutting of the Suez canal. But 
apart from these public aims there were private motives which 
weighed with Bonaparte: : His: relations to the Directors Were 
most strained. They 1 ■; feared his ability and ambition ; while 
he credited them with the design of poisoning him. Shortly 
before his starting, an open rupture was scarcely averted; 

; and; he? and his brothers allowed the idea to get abroad that he 
was being virtually banished from France. It is certain, however, 
that his whole heart -was: in the expedition, - which appealed to 
his love of romance and of the gigantic. His words to Joseph 
Bonaparte shortly before sailing' are significant: ; Oirr dreams 
of a republic were youthful illusions. Since the 9th of Thermidor, 
the republican instinct has grown weaker every day. To-day 
all eyes are on; me: to-morrow they may be on another, v * . I 
. depart for the Orient with all the means of success at my disposal. 
If my country needs me, if there are additions 1 to the number 
of those who share theopinion of Talleyrand, Sieyes and Roederer, 
that war will break out again and that it will be unsuccessful 
;for France; I will, return,- more sure of the feeling of the nation- ” 
He added, t however, that if France waged a ^successful War, he j 
would , remain in the East,: and do more damage to England 
there than, by mere demonstrations inthe English Channel. 

The Toulon fleet set > sail on the 19th of May; and when the 
other contingents from the ports of France and Italy joined the 
flag; the armada comprised thirteen sail of the line* fourteen 
. frigates, many smaller warships and some three hundred trans- * 
ports. An interesting feature of the eXpeditibfiwaslihfe^preseiiCe 
on board of several savants who were charged to examine the 
antiquities and develop the resources of Egypt. The chief had 
lately become a member of the Institute; and did his utmost 
to inflame I in France that love of art and sciehcb which he had 
helped [to /kindle by enriching the museums' of 5 Paris with the 
treasures of Italy. By good fortune the armada evaded Nelson 
and arrived safely off Malta* Thanks to French intrigues, the 
Knights of Malta offered the tamest defence of their 5 capital. 
During the; week which he spent there, Bonaparte displayed 
marvellous energy in endowing the city with modern institutions; - 
he even arranged the course of studies to be followed in the 
university. : Setting .sail for Egypt on the 19th of June, he 
again had the good fortune to ’elude Nelson and arrived off 
Alexandria on the 2nd of July. ? For an account df the Egyptian 
and Syrian campaigns see French Revolutionary Wars. 
But here we may point out the influence of the expedition on 
Egypt, on European politics and on the fortunes of Bonaparte. 
The chief direct result in the life of the Egyptian people was the 
virtual destruction of the governing caste of the Mamelukes, 
the Turks finding it easy to rid themselves Of their surviving 
chiefs and to re-establish the authority of the Sultan. As for the 
benefits which Bonaparte and his savants helped to confer on 
Egypt, they soon vanished. The great canal was not begun ; 
irrigation works were started but were soon given up. The 
letters , of Kleber and Menou (the successors of Bonaparte) 
show that the expenditure on public works had been so reckless 
Aat the colony was virtually bankrupt at the time of Bonaparte’s 
departure; and William Hamilton, who travelled 1 through Egypt 
in ; 1802,^ found few traces, other than military, 1 of the French 
occupation; : The indirect results, however, were incalculably 
great. - Though for the present the Sultan regained his hold 
upon Egypt, yet in reality Bonaparte set in motion forces which 
could not be stayed until the ascendancy of one lor other of the 
western maritime powers in that land was definitely decided. 
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The effects of the expedition in the sphere of World-politics 
were equally remarkable and more immediate. The British 
government, alarmed by Bonaparte’s attempt to intrigue with 
Tippoo Sahib, put forth all its strength in India arid destroyed 
the power of that ambitious ruler. Nelson’s capture of Malta 
(5th of September 1800) also secured for the time a sure base 
for British fleets in the Mediterranean; A Russo-Turkish fleet 
wrested Corfu from the French; arid the Neapolitan Bourbons, 
emboldened by the news of the battle of the Nile, began hostilities 
with France which preluded the war of the Second Coalition. 
In the domain of science the results of the expedition were of 
unique interest. The discovery of the Rosetta Stone furnished 
the key to Egyptian hieroglyphics ; and archaeology, no less 
than the more practical sciences, acknowledges its debt of grati- 
tude to the man Who first brought the valley of the Nile into close 
touch with the thought of the West. 

Finally, it should be' noted that, amid the failure of the national 
aims which the Directory and Bonaparte Set forth, his own 
desires received a startlingly complete fulfilment: The war of 
the Second Coalition having brought about the expulsion of 
the French frOni Italy, the Directors were exposed to a storm 
of indignation in 1 France, not urimixed With contempt ; and this 
‘State of public Opinion enabled the young conqueror within a 
month of his landing at Frejus (9th of October 1799) easily to 
prevail over the Directory and the elective councils of the nation. 
In the spring of 1:798 he had judged the pear to be not ripe; 
in Bruriiaire 1799 it came off almost at a touch. 

In order to understand the sharp swing of the political pendulum 
back from republicanism to autocracy which took place at 
Brumaire, it is needful to remember that the virtual failure of 
the Egyptian Expedition was then unknown. The news of 
Bonaparte’s signal victory over the Turkish army at Aboukir 
aroused general f rejoicings undimmed by any save the vaguest 
rumours of his reverse at Acre. In the popular imagination he 
seemed to be the only possible guarantor Of victory abroad and 
order at home. This was unjust to the many men who Were 
working, not without success, to raise the Republic out of its 
many difficulties. Massena’S triumph at Zurich (September 
2 5th-26th, 1799) paralysed the Second Coalition; and, though 
the Austrians continued to make progress along the Italian 
ri viera, the French Republic was in little danger on that side 
so long as it held Switzerland. • 

The internal Condition of France Was also not so desperate 
as has often been represented. True, the Directory seemed on 
the point of collapse; it had been overcome by the popularly 
elected Chambers in the insignificant coup d? Hat of 30 Prairial 
(18th of June) 1799; Wheri Larevelliere-Lepeaux and Merlin 
were compelled to resign. The 1 retirement; Of ReWbell a short 
time previously also fid France of a turbulent and corrupt 
administrator. His place was noW filled by Sieyes. This ex- 
priest, this disillusioned Jacobin arid skilful spinner of cobweb 
constitutions, enjoyed for a time the chief reputation in France. 
His oracular reserve, personal honesty and consistency of aim 
had gained him the suffrages of all who hoped to save France 
from the harpies of the Directory and the violent rhetoricians 
of the now r ^constituted Jacobin Club. He was known to dis- 
approve of the Directory both as an institution in the making of 
which he had had no hand, arid of its personnel, With one excep- 
tion. This was natural. The new Directors, Gohier and Moulin, 
were honest but incapable and narrow-minded. As for B arras, 
his venality ’ and vices outweighed even his capacity fb? successful 
intrigue. The fifth Director, Ducos, ari ex-Girondiri, Was sure to 
swim with the stream. Clearly, then, the Directory was doomed. 

It was far otherwise with the Councils. A majority of the 
Ancients was ready to support Sieyes and make drastic changes 
in the constitution; but in the Council of Five Hundred the 
prevalent feeling was democratic or even Jacobinical. The 
airri of Sieyes Was to perpetuate the republic, but in a bureau- 
cratic or autocratic form. With this aim in view he sought to 
find a man possessing ability in War and probity in civil affairs, 
who would act as figure-head to his long projected Constitution. 
For a time affairs moved as he wished. The Jacobin Club Was 
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closed, thanks to the ability of Touche, the new minister of 
Police ; but the hopes of Sieyes were dashed hy the . death of 
General Joubert, commander of the Army of Italy, at the 
disastrous battle of Novi (15th of August). The dearth of ability 
among the generals left in France (Kleber and Desaix were in 
Egypt) was now painfully apparent. Moreau was notoriously 
lethargic in civil affairs. Bernadotte, Jourdan and Augereau 
had compromised themselves by close association with the 
Jacobins. The soldiery had never forgiven Massena his pecula- 
tions after the capture of Rome. One name, and one alone, 
leaped to men’s thoughts, that of Bonaparte. 

, He arrived from Egypt at the psychological moment, and his 
journey from Frejus to Paris resembled a triumphant procession. 
Nevertheless he acted with the utmost caution. A fortnight 
passed before he decided to support Sieyes in effecting a change 
in the constitution; and by then he had captivated all men 
except Bernadotte and a few intransigeant Jacobins. Talleyrand, 
Roederer, Cambaceres and Real were among his special con- 
fidants, his brothers Joseph and Lucien also giving useful 
advice. Of the generals, Murat, Berthier, Lannes and Leclerc ; 
were those who prepared the way for the coup, d’etat . Fouche, 
pulling the wires through the police, was an invaluable helper. . 
The, conduct of B arras was known to, depend on material 
considerations. 

All being ready, the Ancients on the 18 Brumaire (9th of 
November) decreed the transference of the sessions of both 
Councils to St Cloud, on the plea of a Jacobin plot which 
threatened the peace of Paris. They also placed the troops in; 
Paris and its neighbourhood under the command of Bonaparte. 
Thereupon Sieyes and Ducos resigned office. B arras, after a cal- 
culating delay, followed suit. Gohier and Moulin, on. refusing 
to, retire, were placed under a military guard; and General 
Moreau showed his political incapacity by discharging this duty, 
for the benefit of Bonaparte* 

Nevertheless the proceedings of St Cloud on the day following 
fiade fair to upset the best-laid schemes of Bonaparte and his 
coadjutors. The Five Hundred, meeting in the Orangerie of 
the palace, had by this time seen through the plot; and, on the 
entrance of the general with four grenadiers, several deputies 
rushed at him, shook him violently, while others vehemently 
Remanded a decree of outlawry against the new Cromwell. He 
himself lost his nerve, stammered, nearly fainted; and was dragged 
out by the soldiers in a state of mental and physical collapse. 
The situation was saved solely by the skill of his brother Lucien, 
then president of the Council., He refused to put the vote of 
Outlawry, uttered a few passionate words, cast off his official 
robes, declared the session at an end, and made his way out under 
protection of a squad of grenadiers. The coup d’etat seemed to 
have failed. In reality matters now rested with the troops out- 
side. Stung to action by some words of Sieyes, Bonaparte 
appealed to the troops of the line in terms which provoked a 
ready response. Imprecations uttered by Lucien against 
the brigands and traitors in the pay of England decided the 
grenadiers of the Council to march against the deputies whom 
if, was, their special duty to protect. Drums beat the charge, 
Murat led the way through the corridors of the palace to the 
Orangerie, and levelled bayonets ended the existence of the 
Council. Within the space of ten and a half years from the 
summoning of the States-General at Versailles (May 1789), 
parliamentary government fell beneath the sword. 

Lucien now consolidated the work of the soldiery by procuring 
from the Ancients a decree which named Bonaparte, Sieyes and 
Ducos as provisional consuls, while a legislative commission was 
appointed to report on necessary changes in the constitution. 
Lucien also gathered together a small group of the younger 
deputies to throw the cloak of legality over the events of the 
day. The Rump proceeded to expel sixty-one Jacobins from 
tlie Council of Five Hundred, adjourned its sessions until the 19th 
of February 1800, and appointed a commission of twenty-five 
members with power to act in the meantime. Clearly the success 
of tie coup d’ttat of Brumaire was due in the last resort to Lucien 
fionaparte. r 


The Parisians received the news of the event with joy, be- 
lieving that freedom was now at last to be established oii a firm 
basis by, the man whose name was the synonym for victory in the 
field and disinterestedness in civil affairs. u People * are full' of 
mirth V (wrote Madame Reinhard, wife of the minister for 
Foreign Affairs, four days later) “ believing that they have 
regained i liberty.” She added that all the parties except the 
J acobins were full of confidence*; and that the nobles now 
cherished hopes of a reaction, seeing that the reduction of the 
number of rulers from five to three pointed towards monarchy. 
Her comment on this delusion is instructive. Three consuls 
had been appointed, she remarked, precisely in order that power 
might not be vested in the hands of one man. 

Only by degrees did the events of the 19th of Brumaire stand 
out in their real significance; fonthe new consuls, installed at 
the Luxemburg palace, and somewhat later at the Tuileries, 
took care that the new constitution, which they along with' the 
two commissions were now secretly drawing up, should not be 
promulgated until Paris and France had settled down to the 
ordinary life of pleasure and toil. In the meantime they won 
Credit by popular measures such as the abolition of forced loans 
and of the objectionable habit of seizing hostages from the 
districts of the west where the royalist ferment was still strongly 
working. 

The feelings of suprise at the clemency and' moderation 
with which the victors used their powers predisposed men every- 
where to accept their constitution ; Sieyes now sketched its out- 
lines in vaguely republican forms; thereupon Bonaparte freely 
altered them and gave them strongly personal touches. The 
theorist laid before the joint commission his projet, the result 6f 
five years of cogitation, only to have it ridiculed by the great 
soldier. In one respect alone did it suit him. While restoring 
the principle of universal suffrage, which had been partially 
abrogated in 1 795, Sieyes rendered this system of election 
practically a nullity. The voters were to choose one-tenth of 
their number (notabilities of the commune); one-tenth of these 
would form the notabilities of the department; while by a 
similar decimal sifting, the notabilities of the nation were selected. 
The final and all-important act of selection from among these 
men was, however, to be made by a personage, styled the pro- 
clamateur-electeur, who chose all the important functionaries; and, 
conjointly with the notabilities of the nation, chose the members 
for the Council, of State (wielding the chief executive powers), 
the Tribunate and the Senate. The latter body would, however, 
have the power to “ absorb ” the head of the state if he showed 
signs of ambition. Against this power of absorption Bonaparte 
declaimed vehemently, asserting also that the proclamateur- 
electeur would be a mere cochon dl’engrais. In vain did Sieyes 
modify his scheme so as to provide for two consuls; one holding 
the chief executive powers for war, the other for peace. This 
division of powers was equally distasteful to Bonaparte: he 
formed a kind of cabal within the joint commission, and there 
intimidated the theorist, with the result already foreseen by the 
latter. Sieyes, conscious that his political mechanism would 
merely winnow the air, until the profoundly able and forceful 
man at his side adapted it to the work of government, relapsed 
into silence; and his resignation of the office of consul, together 
with that of Ducos, was announced as imminent. Bonaparte 
further brushed aside a frankly democratic constitution pro- 
posed by Daunou, and intimidated his opponents in the joint 
commission by a threat that he would himself draft a constitution 
and propose it to the people in a mass vote. 

This was what really happened. They looked on helplessly 
while he refashioned the scheme of Sieyes. Keeping the electoral 
machinery almost unchanged (save that the lists of notables 
were to be permanent) Bonaparte entirely altered the upper parts 
of the constitutional pyramid reared by the philosopher. Improv- 
ing upon the procedure of the Convention in Vend6miaire 1795, 
Bonaparte procured the nomination of three consuls in an 
article of the new constitution; they were Bonaparte (First 
Consul), Cambaceres and Lebrun. The latter two, uniting with 
the two retiring consuls, Sieyes and Ducos, were to form the 
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nucleus of the ? senate ;ahd choose the majority among its , full 
complement pf sixty members, the minority being thereafter 
chosen by co-optation. To the senate, thus chosen “ from 
above, ” was allotted the important task of supervising the 
constitution, and of selecting, from among the notabilities of 
the nation, the members of the Corps L&gislatif and the Tribunate. 
These two bodies nominally formed the legislature, the Tribunate 
merely discussing the bills sent to it by an important bpdy, the 
Council of State; while the Corps L&gislatif, Sitting in silence, 
heard them defended by councillors of state ; and criticized by 
members of the Tribunate ; thereupon it,. passed or re j ected 
such proposals by secret voting. Thus, the initiative in law* 
making lay with the Council of State; but, as its members ; were 
all chosen by the First Consul, it is clear that; that important 
duty was vested really in him. The executive powers were 
placed almost entirely in his hands, as will be seen by the terms of 
article 41 which defined; his functions: If The First Consul 
promulgates the laws ; he appoints and / dismisses at will the 
members of the Council of State, the ministers; the ambassadors 
and other leading agents serving abroad, the officers of the army 
and navy, the members of local administrative bodies and the 
commissioners of government attached: to rthe tribunals. He 
names all the judges for criminal; and civil cases, other than the 
jugesdepaix (magistrates) and the judges of Gour de cassation, 
without having the power to discharge them."-?*~As for the second 
and third consuls, their functions were almost entirely con- 
sultative and formal, their opposition being recorded; < but 
having no further significance against the fiat of the. First Consul. 
Bonaparte's powers were subsequently extended in the years 
1802, 1894, and 1807 > but it is clear that autocracy was prac- 
tically established by his own action in the secret commission 
of 1799; ; I The new constitution was promulgated on the 15th of 
December 1 7 99 and in a plebiscite held during January 1800.it 
feceived the support of 3,01 1 ,007 voters, only 1 56 ar persons 
voting against it. The fact that the : three j new consuls * had 
entered upon office arid set: the constitutional machinery in 
motion fully six weeks before the completion; of the plebiscite, 
detracts somewhat from the impressiveness lof^the vox populi 
on that: occasion. ,■!.■■ - ( : ! ; « • I 

Bonaparte selected his ministers with much skill. They were 
Talleyrand, Foreign Affairs; Berthier, War; Abrial, Justice; 
Lucien Bonaparte, Interior; Gaudin, Finance; Forfait, Navy 
and Colonies. Maret became secretary of state to the consuls; 
Bonaparte's selection gave general satisfactioh, as also did the 
personnel of the Council of State (divided into five sections for 
the chief Spheres of government) and of the other organs of state; 
Many of the furious Terrorists now became! quiet and active 
councillors or administrators, : the First Consul adopting the plan 
of multiplying “ places," of overwhelming all Officials with work; 
and of busying the watch-dogs of the Jacobinical \ party by 
“ throwing them bones to gnaw;" ! : r . ; r : . j ; 

In our survey of the career of Napoleon, we Jhave now reached 
the time of the Consulate (November 1799-May 1804) , which 
marks the zenith of his mental powers and creative activity. 
Externally,; and in a personal sense, the period falls into, it wo 
parts. The former of these extends to August 1802, whfens the 
powers of the First Consul, which had been decreed for teh: years, 
were prolonged to the duration of,, his life. But in another and 
wider sense the Consulate has ; a welhdefinedr unity; it is 1 the 
time; when France gained most of her institutions and the essentials 
other machinery of government; . ^ ? r 

1 The reader is referred, to the article F range , {Lqm and Institutions) 
for .the information respecting the various cpdes dating fro^ i^is 
period, and to the article Concordat for the famous rnbasiire 
whereby Napoleon re-established official relations between the State 
and the church in F ranee. More pressing even than that question 
waS the regulation of local government. Bonaparte's action in this 
matter Was so characteristic as to deserve close attention; Un- 
doubtedly the question was one of great' importance ; for local affairs 
had fallen into chaos. The aim of the ; Constituent assembly in its 
departmental system (1789-1790) had been td vest ' focal afffiits 
ffiti^tely iu cduncils elected by universal 'suffrage, alikb the 
department arid 1 hi the three smaller areas Within! if ., TheSe bdunUiis 
arid the ekedufiVe officers dependent on them spbri proved fo bd iili- 
fiblb to manage even loefil affairs effieieritly, white they Were very 


lax in the eollecriouOf thO natioual taxes unwisely eutrusted to them. 
Lack of : central control lover the i virtually independent CemmunOs 
(over forty thousand :in number) led. to a sharp rebound under the 
Convention, when all matters of importance were disposed ofby 
commissioners appointed by ! that body. The relations between 
national and local authorities fluctuated considerably during the 
Directory and it is noteworthy that the constitution of December 
1799 placed local administration merely under the control of ministers 
at Paris. ; Everything, therefore; portended a change in; this sphere, 
but few persons expected a change so drastic as that which Bonaparte 
now brought about in the measure of 28 Pluvibse, year VIII. (1 6th 
of February 1800). Certainly no measure marked more clearly the 
abandonment of democratic ideals. The powers formerly vested in 
elective bodies were now to be wielded by prefects and subrprefects, 
nominated by the; First Consul and responsible to him. The elective 
councils for the department and for the arrondissement (a new.; area 
which replaced the “ districts ” of the year 1 795) continued to exist;, 
but they sat only for a- fortnight in the year and had to deal mainly 
with 1 the assessment of taxes tor their respective areas. They might 
be consulted by the prefect or sub-prefect; but they had no; hold 
over . him. The municipal councils had slightly larger powers, 
relating to loans, octrois, &c. But the chief municipal officer, the 
mayor, was chosen by the prefect. The police of all towns containing 
more than 100,000 inhabitants Was •controlled by the central 
government:; :-.io ; < r v -... ■- •- • <:i 

It is significant that Bonaparte proposed this bill (drafted in the 
Council of State); to the Tribunate and the Corps Legislatif on* the 
very day on which it was first certainly known .that France had 
accepted the hew constitution. The opposition in the Tribunate 
was sharp, but was paralysed by the knowledge of the fact j fist 
named and by the lack of a free press; The bill passed there by 
71 votes to 25; and in the Corps Legislatif by 217 to 68. The 
acquiescence of these bodies ip the transition to despotic methods 
predisposed, the public" to a similar . attitude of mind. At r ' first the 
sharpness or the change wfis riot fully apparent owing tb the tactful 
choice of prefects made by the First Consul; but before long their 
very extensive powers were seep to form an important part of the 
new machinery of autocracy. In this, connexion we may note that 
the disturbances, mainly royalist but sometimes . Jacobinical, ip 
several districts of France enabled Bonaparte to propose the estab- 
lishment in the troubled districts of special tribunals for the trial of 
alb offences tending to disturb the general peace. Here again the 
Trib pna to offered a , vehement opposition to s the measure, and ip 
spite pf official pressure passed the bill only by a majority of eight. 
Becoming law bn 18 Pluvibse, year IX. (6th of Februfiry 1801), it 
enabled the government to supersede the ordinary judicial machinery 
for ? political offences in no fewer than thirty-two departments. ) 
(Bonaparte signalized his tenure of power by np very important 
developments in the sphere of elementary education. This was left 
to the local authorities, and led to little result. The more advanced 
schools, known as ecoles centrales , were reconstituted either as bcoles 
secondaires px lycees by the law of the 30th of April 1802. The 
former of these were designed for, the completion of the training of 
the most promising pupils in the communal elementary schools, 
and were left to local control or even to management by private 
individuals. Far more important, however, were the lycees , where 
an excellent i education was imparted, semi-military in ? form and 
under, the control of government. It gained valuable powers of 
' patronage by founding 6400 exhibitions \bourses) in connexion with 
the lycies ; 2400 of Which Were reserved for the sons of soldiers arid 
government officials. The same centralizing tendency is strongly 
marked in the organization of the university of F ranee, the general 
principle of which was set forth in May 1806, while the details were 
arranged by that of March the 17th, 1808. It was designed to control 
all the educational institutions of France, both public arid private; 
arid it did so with two exceptions, the Museum arid the College de 
France. The discipline* was strict. Fidelity to the emperor and to 
thp teaching of the Roman Catholic doctrine formed part of the aiips 
of this comprehensive corporation. Its officers were required to 
obey “ the statutes of the teaching body , Which have for their object 
uniformity of instruction, and which tend to form for the Mstfite 
citizens attached to I their (religion, their t prince, their country! find 
t jieir JafiiUy." ) {These,; words sufficiently illustrate the essentially 
political character of the institution. Its organization was com- 
pleted by the decree of the 15th of November 18 il. Napoleon's 
ideasbri the education of girls may be judged by this extract frbrii 
his speech at the Council of State on the 1st of March 1806: ; “ I 
^o. noj think that , we; need trouble ourselves with any plan of in- 
stf uctldri tor young females: they cannot be better brought up than 
by their riiothets! Public education is riot suitable for them, because 
they^fire rifivet called upon to aCt in public. Manners are fill iri all 
to: them, and marriage is all they look to." 

Returning to the, period of the Consulate, we notice the founding 
of an institution which also had its complete development during 
the Empire, namely, tfie Legion of Honour ( 19th of May 1 802). 
N apoleon intended ! it as ifi protest against the ; spirit of equality 
which pervaded revolutionary thought. In one respect the new 
institution marked an enprinqu s advance on titles qf nobility, wfifob 
had, been granted nearly / always for Warlike exploits, or merely 
as a mark of the favofir bf the sovereign. The First Consul, bn the 
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other hand , sought to Recognize and reward medts inall walks of life. 
Nevertheless his proposal 5 ^met with strong opposition rh* the Corps 
Eegislatif and Tribunate, where members saw that it portended 
a -revival of the older distinction. ;; This’ was ' ko: abolished in 1796 
by the constituent assembly', titles 6 i nobility were i virtually restored ; 
by Napoleon m i8o6 and legally in 1808. Side jby side with them 
thbre continued; to exist the Legion of Honour.' It was organized 
in* fifteen cohorts^ each comprising, seven-grand; officers, twenty coin- 
maridersi -thirty officers and 350 legionaries, ’ stipend, ranging 
from 5000 frarics a year to 2 50 francs, was attached to each grade of 
the institution. The benefits attaching to membership and the 
number of the members were increased during the Empire, when the 
average number somewhat exceeded thirty thousand. Napoleon’s 
aim bf bidding for the support of all able men is disagreeably promi- 
nent in all (details of this institution, Which- may? be' looked upon as 
the tangible outcome of the Conviction which he thus frankly ex- 
pressed: '‘-In ambition is to be found Che - chief motive-force of 
humanity ; and a man puts forth his best powers in proportion to 
his hopes : of advancement.,’ ’ ; a ; • r ; , 

The success of Bonaparte in reorganizing France may be ascribed 
to his determined practicality and to his perception of the needs 
of : the average man. . Since ' the death of M irabeau no one had 
appeared who could strike the happy mean and enforce his will on 
the ; extremes on either side. Bonaparte- did so with a forcefulness 
rarely possessed by that usually mediocre creature, the moderate 
•man. ■ . ' . 

" It is time now to notice; the chief events which ensured the 
ascendancy 6f Bpiiaparte. Military, diplomatic and police affairs 
W.e^e; skilfully made to conduce to that result. In the first of 
these spheres the victory of Marengo (14th of June 1800) was of 
special importance, as it consolidated the reputation of ‘Bonaparte 
atatirfie when republican opposition was gathering strength. As 
Luci,en ^Bonaparte remarked, if Marengo had been lost— and it 
was. saved- only by Desaix and Kellermann — the Bonaparte 
family would have been proscribed: ^ Negotiations for peace now 
followed; but they led to nOtffiffg, until Moreau’s triumph af 
Hoherilinden (D ecember 2nd,’ iSqb) brought the court of Vienna 
to a state of despair.; By.. the treaty with Austria, signed by 
Joseph B onaparte at Luneville on the ; 9th of February 1 8di , 
France - regained all that she had wbn at Campo For mio, much 
of which had been lost for a time in the war of the Second Coali- 
tion. True, she now agreed to recognise the independence Of the 
Cisalpine, Ligurian, Helvetic and Batavian (Dutch) republics; 
but the masterful acquisitiveness of the First Consul and the | 
weak conduct of Austrian and British affairs at that time soon 
made that clause of the treaty a dead letter. Bonaparte mean* 
while, by dexterous behaviour to Paul I. of Russia, had won 
the friendship of that potentate, whose resentment against his 
former allies, Austria and England, facilitated a re-grouping of 
the Powers. The new Franco-Russian . entente helped on the 
formation of the 1 Armed Neutrality League and led to the con- 
fcoctioii of schemes for the ; driving ;bf the British from India.. 
jBiit these undertakings were thwarted in March- April 1801 by 
the murder of the tsar Paul and by Nelson’s victory at Copen- 
hagen. The advent of the more peaceful and Anglophile tsar, 
Alexander I. (q.v .) , brought about thb dissolution of the League, 
and tffe abandonment of the. oriental schemes ; which Bonaparte 
had so closely at heart. Another disappointment befel him in the 
same quarter, the surrender of the French forces in Egypt to 
the British expedition commanded first by General Abercromby 
and afterwards by General John Hely-Hutchinson (30th of 
August 1801). 

These events disposed; both Bonaparte and the British cabinet 
towards peace. He was all powerful on land, they on the sea; 
and for the 1 present each Was . powerless to harm thev other. 
Bonaparte in particular discerned the advantages which peace 
Would bring in the consolidation of his position. The beginning 
of negotiations had been sorrlewhht facilitated by the resignation 
of Pitt (4th of February 1801) and the. adybnt. to office of Henry 
Addington,' Bonaparte, perceiving tlie ; weakness of Addington, 
both as a man and as a minister, pressed him hard; and both the 
Preliminaries of Peace, concluded at London on the 1st of October 
i;8bT, arid, the terms of the treaty of Amiens^ 2 7th of March 1802) 
WCte such as to spread through the United Kingdom a feeling of 
annoyance.; In everything, which related to the continent of 
Europe and to the resumption of trade telatiofis between Great 
Britain and France, pbiihparte. had" his way > and ‘ he abated 


his de mands only in a few iquestiohs relating to India and N ew~ 
foUndland. ■- v - ; - • 

The terms of the treaty of Amiens may be thus summarized: 
GFeah Britain restored to France the colonial possessions (almost 
the whole of the French' colonial empire) conquered in the late 
war. Gf ' their many maritime Conciuests the British retained 
only the i Spanish island of Trinidad and the Dutch settlements 
in GeyloiL h Their other conquests at Hie expense of these allies 
of France? were restored to them, including the Gape of Good 
Hope to the : Dutch. ; France ’ recognized ' the- integrity of the 
Turkish Empire and promised an indemnity to the House of 
Orange exiled from "the Batavian ! (Dutch) Republic since 1794: 
She ' further agreed to evacuate the papal states, Taranto ; and 
other towns in the Mediterranean coasts which she had occupied. 
The independence of the Ionian - Isles (now reconstituted as the 
Republic of the Seven Islands) 1 was guaranteed. As to Malta, 
the United Kingdom was to restore it to the order of St John 
(its possessors previous to 1798) when the Great Powers had 
guaranteed its independence. It was to receive a Neapolitan 
garrison for a year, and, if necessary.* for a longer timei ^ 
"No event in the life of Bonaparte was more auspicious than the 
conclusion of this highly advantageous -bargain; By retaining 
nearly all the continental conquests of France, and by recovering 
every one of those which the British had made at her expense 
beyond the seas, he achieved a feat which was far beyond the 
powers even of Louis XIV. The gratitude of ! the French for 
this triumph found expression in a proposal, emanating from the 
Tribunate, that the 5 First Consul should receive a pledge: of the 
gratitude of the nation. When referred to the senate,? the 
matter underwent secret manipulation, largely through the in- 
fluence of Cambaceres; but the republican instinct even in the 
senate was sufficiently strong to thwart the intrigues of ? the second 
consul ; and that body on the 8th of May merely re-elected 
Bonaparte for a second term of ten years after the expiration 
of the first decennial term for which he was chosen. This fell 
far short of his desires, and he now dexterously referred the 
whole question to the nation at large; The Council of State . 
acting on a suggestion made by Cambaceres, now intervened will; 
telling effect. It altered the wording of the senatorial proposal 
in such a way that the nation was asked to vote on the question ; 
“ Is Napoleon Bonaparte to be made Consul for Life ? France 
responded b}' an overwhelming affirmative, 3,568,885 votes being 
cast for the proposal and only 8374 against it. ; 

Napoleon (who now used his Christian name instead of the 
surname Bonaparte) thereupon sent proposals for various changes 
in the constitution, which were at once registered by the obsequious 
Council of State and the Senate on the 4th of August (16 Ther- 
midor) 1802. Besides holding his powers for life, he now gained 
the right of nominating his successor. He alone could ratify 
treaties of peace and alliance, and on his nomination fifty-four 
senators were added to the senate, which thereafter numbered 
one hundred and twenty members appointed by him alone. 
This body received the right of deciding by senatus consulta all 
questions not provided for by the constitution; the Corps 
LZgislatif ana Tribunate might also thenceforth be dissolved at 
its bidding. In short, the First Consul now became the irre- 
sponsible ruler of France, governing the country through the 
ministry, 1 the Council of State and the Senate. As for the 
chambers, based avowedly on universal suffrage, their existence 
thenceforth was ornamental or sepulchral. The constitutional 
changes of August 1802, initiated solely by Bonaparte, made 
France all absolute monarchy. The name of Empire was not 
acfdpted until nearly’ two ' years later’; but the change then 
brought; about was ; scarcely more than titular. . 

In order to understand the utter inability of the old republican 
party to withstand these it is needful to retrace our steps 

and consider; the skilful use made by Bonaparte of plots and disturb- 
ances as. they occurred. As was natural, when he sought to steer a 
middle bourse, between the Scylla of royalism and the Charyhdis.of 
Jafibhinism, disturbances were to be expected on both sides qf ,th§ 
consular ship .of state,. The first of these was an unimportant affair, 
prqbably Jiursed hy the agents provocateurs 'oi Fouche’s ubiquitous 
police. .' It 'purported to be an undertaking entered into by a few 



Jacobins, among r ,them, Arena, a /Corsican,. for t^e.murder of Bona- 
parte at the opera*. Arena and his supposed accomplice were arrested 
(fbth! of ©ctdber i 3 pd) ; arid that Was virtually the beginning and 
the end of the plot; - Fat mote serious was the danger to be appre- 
hended from the royalists. Enraged by Bonaparte’s contemptuous 
refusal to encourage t the return, of “ Louis XVI JE I . ’’ to his own, the 
royalists began to compass the death of the manwhom they had at 
first naively looked bri as a potential General M onk to their Charles I I . 
Their chief man > of action was a sturdy Breton! peasant, Georges 
Cadoudal, whose Zeal and courage served to bririg to a head plans 
long talked over by: the confidants of the Comte d ’Artois (the future 
Charles X. of France) in London, The outcome of it was the des- 
patch of some five or six Chouari desperadoes to Paris, three of whom 
exploded an infernal machine close to Bonapafte’s carriage in the 
narrow! streets near the Tuileries (3rd Nivdse [24th of December] 
1800). Bonaparte, and Josephine escaped uninjured, but several 
bystanders were hilled pr wounded. Napoleon’s vengeance at once 
took a strongly practical turn. Despite , the evidence which F oriche 
and others brought forward to iricririiiriate the royalists; the First 
Consult persisted ih iattributing the outrage to the Jacobins, had a 
list of suspects drawn -up, 1 and caused the Council of State to declare 
that a special precautionary measure was necessary, . The measpre 
proved to be the deportation of the leading Jacobins yarid a cloak 
of legality was Cast over This extraordinary .proceeding by a special 
decree of the seriate (avowedly the guardian of the constitution) 
that this act of the, government was a ‘ ‘ pleasure tending to preserve 
the constitution ” (5th of January . 1 801;) . The body charged with 
the guarding, of the constitution was thus brought by Bonaparte 
to justify its violation ; and' a way was thus opened fdr the legalizing 
of ■ further ! irregularities. For the present the coniiiVance : of the 
senate fa&rCoufr i&etai of Nivdse led to the deportation of one 
hundred, and thirty, Jacobi ns; some were interned in the island? of 
the Bay of Biscay, while fifty were sent to the tropical colonies of 
France; whence few of them ever returned. It is to be observed that,, 
before the punishment Was? inflicted, evidence was forthcoming which 
brought home the outrage of Nivdse to the royalists 3 /but- this was 
all one to Bonaparte ; his aim , was to , destroy the Jacobin . party, 
arid it never recovered from the blow. The party which, had set; up 
the Gomrilittee of Public Safety was now struck down by the Very 
man who through the Directory’ inherited by direct lineal descent 
the dictatorial powers instituted in the spring of] 1793; for the salva- 
tion of the republic. It remains to add. that the suspects in the plot 
of October 1800 were now guiUotiried (31st of January 180 and, 
that two of the plotters closely Connected with the affair of Nivdse 
were also executed ? ■ (21 st of April). The institution of -the special 
tribunals:(already referred to), which enabled Bonaparte to supersede 
local government in thirty- two of the departments, was another 
outcome of the bomb conspiracy. : ... ... lf . t . • • . .> 

Far more lenient' was Bonaparte’s conduct towards ri knot of dis- 
contented officers who, in April-May 1802, framed a clumsy plot; 
known as the “ Plot of the Placards,” for arousing the soldiery 
against him. He disgraced or imprisoned the, ringleaders, ordered 
Bernadotte (perhaps the fountain head of the whole affair) to .take 
the waters at Plombieres and drove frorii office Foiich6, who had 
sought to screen the real offenders by impugning the royalists. 

: Bonaparte’s action in the years 1800-1802 showed that he feared 
the old republican party fat more than the .royalists, In April 1802 
he procured the passing of a senatus consultum granting increased 
facilities for the return Of the eitiigrSs; with few 1 exceptioris they were 
allowed to return, provided that it was before the 23rd of September 
1802V and; after swearing to obey the new constitution, they entered 
into possession of their lands which had not been alienated] but 
barriers were raised against the recovery of their confiscated lands. 
Very many accepted these terms, rallied to the First Consul with 
more or less sincerity; and theit return to France to strengthen 
the conservative elements in: F tench , society. T he promulgation of 
the Concordat (18th of, April 18:02) and the institution pf what; wns 
in all but name a state' refigion tended strongly irt ,t he. same direction, 
the authority of the priests being generally used in support of the 
man to whom Chateaubriand applied the epithet ^ testoror of ’’thei 
altars.” Nevertheless, ; despite Bonaparte’s 5 ^marvellous: skill iri 
rallying moderate men of afl parties tp ; his sidd, there , remained 
an unconvinced and desperate minority, whose clumsy procedure 
enabled the great lerigiricef to hoist them with, their own petard, 
arid to raise himself to the Iriip^rial dignity. But before 'referring 
to; this last proof of the Machiavellian skill of the groat Corsid&ri' in 
dealing with plots, ; it is^eejdful to notice the events which brought 
hini into collision with the British nation, , u ?. ■ 

The; treaty of Amiens had contained germs which ensured its 
dissolution at no, , distant >date; but even more serious was the 
conduct of Bonaparte after the. conclusion of peace. He carried 
matters ^ith so, high a hand in the affairs of Holland, Switzerland 
and Italy as seriously to diminish the outlets for British trade in 
Europe. If is action in the matters just narfied^ ! as also in the: 
complex affair of the- secularizations of , clerical domains in 
Germany (February 1 803 ) , belongs properly to the history of 
fchosp countries^ buL we, note that,, even, before the 


signature of the peace of Amiens (27th of March 1862), he had 
effected changes in? the constitution of the Batavian (Dtitch) 
republic, .which/ placed jpoweriini the /hands of the French pifty 
and enabled* him to keep French troops in the 1 cMef^ Dfiteh 
fortresses, despite * the recently signed; treaty: of Lurieville whitti 
guaranteed the independence of that ) republic; His treatment 
of the Italians was equally high-handed. In September 1 8b 1 lie 
bestowed on the Cisalpine republic a constitution modelled * cm 
that of France. Next, he summoned the chief men of the Franco*- 
phile* party in that republic to Lyons in the early days of 1802, 
in order to arrange iwith them the> appointment of The chiefs of 
the executive. < It- soon appeared that the real aim of the meeting 
was to 'make Bonaparte president. He let it be" known that 
he strongly disapproved of their; proposal to elect Count Melzi, 
the Italian statesman most suitable for the post?; and a. hint 
given, iby : Talleyrand showed the reason for his ? disapprovall 
The deputies thereupon electedB onaparte. As forthe neighbour*- 
ing land, Piedmont, it was already French in all but namev * Ori 
the 2 1st of April 1801 he issued a decree which constituted 
Piedmont , as a military district dependent on France; foi* 
various reasons he postponed the final act of incorpOratiori to 
the 21st of September 1802. The Genoese republic a little^ earlier 
underwent at his hand changes which made its doge all-powerful 
in t local affairs, but a mere puppet in the hands* of Bonaparte 
In central Italy the influence of the First Consul was paramount ; 
for in 1801 he transformed the grand duchy of Tuscatty into the 
kingdom of Etruria for the duke of Parma; and, seeing that that 
promotion added lustre to the fortunes of the duchess of Parma 
(a Spanish infanta), Spain consented lamely ’enough to the cession 
of Louisiana to France. The effect of these extraordinary 
changes, then, was the carrying out of Napoleonic satrapies in 
the north and centre of Italy in a way utterly inconsistent With 
the Treaty of Luneville; and the weakness with which the courts 
of London and Vienna looked on at these singular events con- 
firmed Bonaparte in the belief that he could do what he would 
with neighbouring states; The policy of the French revolutionists 
had been to surround France with free and allied republics; : The 
policy of the First: Consul was to transform them into tributaries 
which copied with chameleonic fidelity the political fashions lief 
himself set at Paris. 

Of all these 1 interventions the most justifiable and beneficent, 
perhaps, was that which related to the | Swiss cantons. ‘ Whether 
his agents did, or did not, pour oil on the flames' of civil strife, 
which he thereupon quenched by his Act of Mediation, i§th ! oi 
February 1803 * is a complex question. The settlement \Vhich 
he thereby imposed was ini many ways excellent; but it was 
dearly purchased by the complete * ascendancy of Bonaparte 
in all important affairs, and by the claim for the Services of a 
considerable contingent of Swiss troops which he thereafter 
rigorously enforced. 1 

The re-occupation of! Switzerland by French troops in October 
1802 wrought English opinion to a state of indignation against 
the autocrat who was making conquests more quickly iri time 
of peace than he had done by his sword)' and the irritation 
increased when, on the 29th of January 1803, he publicly stated: 

( • It i's recognized by Europe, that Italy and Holland, as well as 
Switzerland, are at the disposal of France.” Another* act of 
his at that time made, still more strongly for- war. Ori the 30th 
of January he caused the official French paper, the MoivUM] 
to publish 'in extenso a confidential report sent by Colonel 
Sebastiani describing his so-called commercial mission to the 
Levant, sin ^:it theire occurred the threatening phrase ; S ik 
thousand French would at present be enough to conquer Egypt: ” 
An equally significant hint, that the Ionian Isles might easily 
be regained by France; further helped to open the eyes of The 
purblind Addington ministry td the resolve of Napoleon to make 
the Mediterranean a French lake. Mihisters wefe also 5 deeply 
concerned at the continued occupation of Holland by French 
troops, ; Which made that) country and, therefore, the Cape of 
Good Hope, absolutely dependent on France. They accordingly 
; resolved not to give up Malta unless Lord Whitworth, the British 1 
I ambassador at ; Paris; “ received a : satisfactory explanation ” 5 


relative to the Sebastiani report* Napoleon’s refusal to give this, 
and his: complaint that Great Britain had neglected to comply 
ydtjh some of the provisions of : the treaty of Afiiiehs, brought 
Anglo-French relations to ail acute phase; B y great dexterity 
he succeeded . in turning public attention almost solely to the 
fact. that. Britain had not evacuated Malta. This is probably 
the sense in which we ;may interpret his tirade against Lord 
Whitworth, at the diplomatic circle on the 1 3th of March. While 
not using threats of personal violence, as was generally reported 
at the time, his language was threatening and offensive. Annoyed 
by Whitworth’s imperturbable demeanour, he ended With these 
words: “You must respect treaties, then : woe to those who do 
npt respect treaties. They shall answer for it to all Europe.” 
Tfie;news of the strengthening of the British army and navy 
lately announced in the king’s speech had perhaps annoyed him ; 
bnt seeing; that his outbursts of passion were nearly always the 
result of calculation — he once* stated, pointing to his* chin, that 
temper only mounted that high with him— his design, doubtless, 
Was tp set linen everywhere talking about the perfidy of Albion. 
If SO, he succeeded. His own violations of the treaties of Luneville 
and , Amiens were overlooked; and in particular men forgot 
that the weakening of the Knights of St John by the recent 
confiscation of their lands in France and Spain, and the pro- 
tracted delay of Russia and Prussia to guarantee their tenure 
of power in Malta, furnished England with good ; reasons for 
keeping her hold on that island. On the 4th of April the 
Addington cabinet made proposals with: a view to compensation. 
In return for the great accessions of power to France since the 
treaty of Amiens (Elba, it may be noted, was annexed in August 
1802) Great Britain was to retain Malta for ten years and to 
acquire the small island of Lampedusa in perpetuity. French 
troops were also required to withdraw from Holland and Switzer- 
land, v and thus fulfil the terms of the treaty of Luneville. Despite 
the urgent efforts of Joseph Bonaparte and Talleyrand to bend 
the First Consul, he refused to listen to these proposals. Finally, 
on the 7th of May, the British government sent a secret offer 
to withdraw from Malta as soon as the French evacuated Holland. 
To this also Napoleon, demurred. The : rupture, therefore, took 
place in the middle of May ; and on a flimsy pretext the First 
Consul ordered the detention in France of alLEhglish persons.* 

The reasons for his annoyance are now well -known. It is 
certain that he was preparing to renew the struggle for the 
mastery of the seas and of the Orient, which; must break out 
if he held to his present resolve to found a great colonial empire. 
But he needed time in order to build a navy and to prepare for 
the execution of the .schemes for, the overthrow of the British 
power in India, which he had lately outlined to General Decaen, 
the new governor of the French possessions in that land. The 
sailing of ; Decaen ’s squadron early in March 1803 had alarmed 
the British ministers and doubtless confirmed their resolve to 
have the question Of peace or war settled, speedily. Whitworth 
also warned them on the 20th of April that “ the chief motives 
fpr delay are that they (the French) are totally unprepared for a 
naval war. ” ' This \yas quite correct. N apoleon wished to post- 
pone the rupture fpr fully eighteen months, as is shown by his 
secret instructions to Decaen. The British government did not 
know the whole truth; but, knowing the character of Napoleon, 
it saw that peace was- as dangerous as war. In any case, it sent 
the proposals of the 4th of April in order tb test the sincerity of 
his recent offer of compensation to, England. He refused them, 
mainly, it ; would seem, because : he < could not believe that the 
Addington ministry could be firm ; andi in: his: rage at the dis^ 
CO very of his error ; he revenged himself • ; ignobly oh B ritish 
tourists and .traders in France. ^ , u ? • j : 

He now threw all. his energies into the task of marshalling the' 
forces of France and his vassal states ; for the overthrow of 
“ perfidious Albion.” Naval preparations went on apace at; 
all the dockyards, and numbers of flat-bottomed boats were 
built or repaired ; at the northern harbours. 1 Disregarding : the 
neutrality of the Germanic ; System, ; Napoleon sent a strong 
French corps to overrun Hanover, while he despatched General 
Gouvion ? $t Cyr to .occupy Taranto and other dominating 


positions in the south-east of the kingdom of Naples.' T Exactions 
at the expense of Ilanovef add ISfaples helped to , lighten tlie 
burdens 1 of French ^nance , Napoleon -s sale 0 of Louisiana to 
the Ignited States ■< early in 1803; > for 60,000,000 francs brought 
further relief to the French treasury;' and by pressing hard •’ On 
his ally, M Spain,' he compelled Jier to 1 exchange the armed /help 
which lie had a right to claim, for an annual subsidy of £2,880,000. 
Through : Spain he then threatened Portugal with extinction 
Unless she too paid a heavy subsidy, a demand with which the 
court of Lisbon was fain to comply. , , 

Thus the first montfis of the war served to differentiate the 
two belligerents. England made short work of the French 
squadrons and colonies, particularly in the West Indies, While 
Napoleon became more than ever the master of central and. 
southern Europe. The whole course of the war was to emphasize 
this distinction between the Sea Power and the Land Power; 
and in this fact lay the source of Napoleon’s ascendancy in France' 
and neighbouring lands, as also of his final overthrow. 

Napoleon’s utter disregard of the neutrality of neighbouring 
States was soon to be revealed in the course of a royalist plot 
which * helped him to the imperial title: Georges Cadoudal, 
General Pichegru and other devoted royalists had ’ concocted 
with the comte d ’Artois (afterwards Charles X. of France) ini 
London a scheme for the kidnapping (or more probably the 
murder) of the First ? Consul. The F rench police certainly knew 
of the plot, allowed the conspirators to come to Paris, arrested 
them there, and also on the 16th of February 1804 General 
Moreau, with whom Pichegru had two or three secret conferences.; 
This was much; for Moreau, though indolent and incapable in 
political affairs, was still immensely' popular in the army (always 
more republican than the civilians) and might conceivably head 
a republican* movement against the autocrat. But far more was 
to follow. Failing through his police to lure the comte d’Artois 
to land in Normandy, Napoleon pounced on a scion of the House 
of Bourbon who was within his reach* The young due d’Enghien 
was, then residing at Ettenheim in Baden near the bank of the 
Rhine. He had served in the army of his grandfather, the prince 
of Conde, during the recent war; and Bonaparte believed for 
a time that he was an accomplice to the Cadoudal-Pichegru plot. 
He. therefore sent orders to have him seized by French soldiers 
and brought to Vincennes near Paris. The Order was skilfully 
obeyed, and the prince was hurried before a court-martial hastily 
summoned at that castle. Before they passed the verdict, 
Napoleon came to see that his victim . was innocent of any 
participation in the plot. Nevertheless; he was executed (21st 
of March 1804). It is noteworthy that though Napoleon at; 
times sought to shift the responsibility for this.deed on Talleyrand 
or Savary, yet during his voyage to St Helena, as also in his will, 
he frankly avowed his responsibility for it and asserted that in 
the like circumstances he would do the same again. ’ ^ 

The horror aroused by this crime did not long deaden the feeling, 
at least in official circles, that something must be done to intro- 
duce the principle of heredity, as the surest means of counteract- 
ing the aims of conspirators. The senate, as usual, took the 
lead in suggesting some such change in the constitution; and 
it besought Napoleon “ to complete his work by rendering it, like 
his i glory, immortal.” Other official addresses of the same 
general tenour flowed in; and even the tribunate showed its 
docility by proposing that the imperial dignity should be declared 
hereditary in the family of Bonaparte (3rd of May). Napoleon 
thereupon invited the senate to “ make known to him its thoughts 
completely. The senate and the tribunate each appointed a 
commission to deal with the matter, with the result which every 
One foresaw. (Darnot alone 1 in the tribunate protested against 
the measure. The other councils adopted it almost unaniihbu&ly. 
The Senatus ConsultmH of the i8tH of 1 May 1804 awarded to 
Napoleon the title of emperor, the succession (in case he had no 
heir) devolving in turn upon the descendants of Joseph and 
Louis Bonaparte (Lucien and Jerome were 1 for the present ex- 
cluded 1 from the succession ; owing : to their having : contracted 
marriages displeasing to, Napoleon). In a plebiscite taken on the 
subj ect of the imperial title and the la# of succession, there Were* 



3>S72>329 affirmative votes and only 2 $ 6 q negatives; In this Vote ! 
lay the justification of the acts of the First Consul and the pledge j 
for the ’ greatness of the emperor Napoleon.; The republicans 1 
in nearly every case voted for him: and it is significant of the i 
curious trend of French thought that the new imperial con- 
stitution of the 1 8th of May 1804 opened With the words: * 
“ The government of the Republic is confided to an emperor, 
who takes the title ■ Emperor of the French.” i . . ■' ; ; | 

The changes brought about by this, constitution were mainly 
titular. Nappieon’s powers as First Consul for Life were so wide 
as to render much extension both superfluous and impossible; but 
we may note here that the senate now gained a 1 further accession 
of authority at the expense of the two legislative bodies : and 
practically legislation rested with the emperor, who sent his decrees 
to the senate to be registered a $ sejiatus consultq. \ Napoleon’s chief 
aversion, the tribunate, was also divided into three sections, dealing 
with legislation, home affairs and finance— a division which preluded 
its entire suppression m 1807. More, important were the titular 
changes; Napoleon, as we have seen, did not venture to create an 
or^er of nobi^ty until 1808, but he at once established an imperial 
hierarchy. First carite the French princes, nkmely, 'the brothers of ? 
the emperor; six grand imperial dignities were also instituted, viz. 
those of the grand elector (Joseph Bonaparte), arcb-chanceflor of the 
empire (GambaqSr&s), arch-chancellor of state (Eugene de Beau- 
bar najs), arch-treasurer (Lebrun), constable (Louis Bonaparte), 
grand admiral (Murat). These six formed the emperor’s grand I 
council. Next came the marshals, namely, Berthier * M urat , Mass6na, 
Augereau, Lannes, Jourdan, Ney, Soult, Brune, Davout, Bess&res, 
Mpncey, Mortier and Bernadotte. , . Four generals— rKellermapp, .. 
Lef^byrp, P^rignon, Serrurier— received the titles ' of , honorary ' 
marshals. Next came dignities bf a slightly lower rank, such as 
those of grand almoner (Fesch) , grand marshal of the palace (Durdc) , 
grand chamberlain (Talleyrand), grand master of the horse (Caulain- 
court), grand huntsman, (Berthier), grand master of ceremonies 
($£gur). These with a* host of lesser dignities built up the imperial ; 
hierarchy and enabled the court quickly to develop on the lines of 
the old monarchy, so far as rules of etiquette and self-cbhsCious 
efforts could reproduce the courtly graces of the antien. regime j 
Mea nwhile Napoleon was triumphing overthe last of the republican 
generals. Moreau’s trial ; for treason, promised tq end with an ac- 
quittal ; but the emperor brought severe pressure to bear bn the 
judges (one of Whom he dismissed) , with the result that the general ; 
was declared guilty of participating in the royalist J plot. Thereupon j 
Napoleon, in order, to grace; the new regime by an act pf> clemency, j| 
pardoned Moreau, it. being understood that he must leave France. ‘ 
He left immediately for the United States. Sentence of death was 1 
passed on the royalist conspirators. Oil Josephine’s entreaties, the 
emperor commuted the sentence for eight of the well-connected men j 
among them ; Cadoudal; and .others of lower extraction were executed 
on the 24th of June. The brave Breton peasant thus supimed up 
the results of his plot : “ We meant to give France a king, and we 
have given her an emperdr.” The mot whs literally true; Victories j 
in the field were not more ; effective in consolidating Napoleon’s i 
power than were his own coups d'etat and the supremely , skilful use 
which he made of ^reefed against $nL ;i • Jjjip ! 

sense of the value of Fbuchb’s services in exploiting the royalist ! 
plot of 1 803-1 804 by reCorfstituting the riiihistry of police and bestow- 1 
ing it upon him, Thenceforth plots were few. Would-be plotters 
.remained quiet from sheer terror of his power and ability, or from a > 
conviction that conspiracies redounded to his advantage. ! , . 

: , ; Napoleon was now able by degrees to dispense .with iaU re- ; 
publican; forms (the last to go was the Republican Calendar, 
which ceased , on the 1st of January 1806), and the scene! at the j 
coronation in Notre Dame on the 2nd of December * 1 804 was I 
if rankly imperial in splendour and in the egotism which Jed i 
Napoleon to wave aside the pope, Pius VII.,; at the supreme ; 
moment and crown himself. It is worthy of note that Josephine 
then won a triumph over; Joseph Bonaparte .and his sisters, | 
who had been intriguing to effect a divorce. Napoleon, though 1 
he did not bar the door absolutely against suoh : a proceeding, 
granted her her heart’s desire by secretly going through a religious 
ceremony on the evening before; the coronation. It was performed 
by Fesch, now a cardinal; but Napoleon could afterwards urge 
the claim that all the legal formalities had not been complied 
.With; and the motive for the marriage may probably be found 
in the refusal of the pope to appear at the coronation unless the 
former civil contract was replaced by the religious rite. 

.-.i 'As ; happened at every stage of Napoleon’s advancement, 
the states tributary to France underwent changes corresponding 
to those occurring at Baps. The most important of these was 
tthesereption\bl^oi^arcffiyNiie North Italy 4 The! Italian republic ; 
(formerly the Cisalpine republic)! Ibec^iUe thelki^tei Italy., 


At first Napoleon desired to endow Joseph, or, on his refusal, 
Louis, with the crown of the new kingdom. They, however, 
refused to ;place themselves put of the line of, direct succession 
in France, as Napoleon required, in case they accepted this new 
dignity.; Finally, he resolved to take the thle, himself l The 
obsequious authorities at Milan at once furthered his design by 
sending an address to him, by requesting the establishment. of 
royalty, and on the 15 th of March 1805 by offering the crown to 
him. ; On the 26th of May he crowned himself in the, cathedral 
at Milan with the iron crown of the old Lombard kings, amidst 
surroundings of the utmost splendour. On the 7th of June 
he issued a decree conferring the dignity of viceroy on Eugene de 
Beauharnais, his stepson; but every thing showed that Nappieon’s 
will was to ,he law; and the great powers at price saw, that 
Napoleon’s promise to keep the crowns of France and Italyseparate 
was meaningless. The matter was of international importance; 
for by the treaty of LmaeviUe (February 1801) he had bound 
himself to respect the independence of the two republics of North 
Italy, the Cisalpine and the Ligurian. The defiance to Austria 
was emphasized when, on the 4th of June, he promised a deputa- 
tion from Genoa that he would grant their request (prompted 
by his agents) of incorporating the Genoese (or Ligurian) republic 
in the French empire; In the same month he erected the re- 
public of Lucca into a principality for Bacciochi and his consort, 
Elisa Bonaparte, x 

These j actions proclaimed i so unmistakably Napoleon’s in- 
tention of making Italy an annexe of France as to convince 
Francis of Austria and Alexander of Russia that war with him 
was inevitable; The tsar, as protector of the Germanic System, 
had already been so annoyed by the seizure of the , due d’Enghien 
on German territory, and; by other high-handed actions against 
the Hanse cities, as to recall his ambassador from, Paris. 
Napoleon showed his indifference to the opinion of the tsar by 
ordering the seizure of the British envoy at Hamburg, Sir George 
Rumbold,(24th of October); but set him free on the remonstrance 
of the, king of Prussia, with whom he then desired to remain on 
friendly terms. Nevertheless, the general trend of his policy 
was such as powerfully to help on the formation of the Third 
Coalition against France-— a compact which Pitt (who returned 
to power in May; 1804) had found if very difficult to arrange. 
Disputes with Russia respecting Malta and the British maritime 
code kept 'the two states apart for nearly a year; and Austria 
was too timid to move. But Napoleon’s actions, especially the 
annexation of Genoa, at last brought the three powers to accord, 
with the general aim of re-establishing the status quo Ger- 

many*. Holland, Switzerland and Italy, or, in short, of restoring 
ithe balance of f power Which Napoleon had completely upset. i ? 

period are dealt with under Napoleonic 
Campaigns ; but it may be noted here that during the anxious 
days which Napoleon spent at the camp of Boulogne in the 
second and third weeks of August 1805, uncertain whether to 
risk all iin an attack on England in case Villeneuve should arrive, 
or to turn the Grand Army against Austria, the only step which 
he took to avert a continental war was the despatch of General 
Duroc to. Berlin to offer Hanover to Prussia on consideration of 
her framing a close alliance with France. It was very unlikely 
'that that . peace-loving Court would take up arms against its 
powerful neighbours on behalf of Napoleon, and his proceedings 
iff the previous months had been so recklessly provocative a£ 
to arouse doubts whether he intended to invade England and 
did not welcome the outbreak of a continental war. But in the 
case of a man so intensely ambitious, determined and egoistic as 
Napoleon, a decision on this interesting question is hazardous. 
Little reliance can be placed on his subsequent statements (as, 
for instance, to Metternich in 1810) that the huge preparations 
at Boulogne apd the long naval campaign of Villeneuve were a 
mere ruse whereby to lure the Austrians into a premature 
declaration of war. It is* however, highly probable that he meant 
to strike at London if naval affairs went well; but that; he; was 
glad to have at hand an alternative which would shroud a 
j maritime failure under military laufels. If »so,? ho succeeded. 

I His habit was, as he said, faire son Mmq en dem felons, and he 
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now took 5 the second alternative. * Oil or about the 2 5th- 2 7 th 
of August he resOlvedto ; strike - at Austria! He did so with 
masterly skill f and swiftness}' and the triumphs of Ulm and 
Austerlitz hid from view the 'disaster of Trafalgar; and the Only 
official reference to that crushing defeat was couched in these 
terms: “ Storms Caused Us to lose some ships of the line after’ a 
fight imprudently engaged ’ ’ (speech to the Legislature, 2nd of 
March 1 806). u - - «• *' . * 

The glamour of Austerlitz had very hatUrally dazzled all 
Frenchmen: Its results indeed were not only astounding at the . 
time, but -Were such as to lead up to a hew cycle Of wars. By 
the peace of Presburg ( 26th of December 1805) Napoleon com- 
pelled ; Austria" to recognize all the recent changes in Italy, and 
futther to cede Venetia, Istria and Dalmatia to the new kingdom 
Of Italy; The Swabian lands of the Habsburgs went to the South 
German .states (allies of Napoleon) while Ba varia also received 
Tirol; and- Vorarlberg. The : Electors of Bavaria and Wiirttem- 
• berg were recognized as kings. ! 

&'■ Nor was this all. Napoleon pressed almost equally hard upon 
Prussia. That power had been on the point of offering her 
: armed mediation in revenge for his violation of her territory of 
Arispach; but she was fain to accept the 1 terms which he offered 
at the sword’s point. When modified in February 1806, after 
Prussia’s demobilization, they comprised the occupation of 
Hanover by Prussia, with the proviso, however, that she should 
exclude British ships -and goods ’ from the whole of the north- . 
west coast of Germany. : To this demand (the real commence- 
’ mdht of the “ Continental System ”) • the Berlin government had 
to accede; though at the cost of a naval war with England, and t he 
ruih’ of : its ' maritime trade. Anspach and Bayreuth were also 
to be handed over to Bavaria, it now being the aim of - Napoleon 
to* aggrandize the South German princes who had fought on his 
side 5 Iii the late war.- In order to strengthen this compact, he 
‘arranged a marriage between the daughter of the king of Bavaria 
and Eug&ne Beauharnais; and he united the daughter of the 
Elector of Wurttemberg in marriage, to Jerome* Bonaparte; who 
had now divorced his wife, formerly Miss Paterson of Baltimore, 
at his brother’s behests: Stephanie de Beauharnais, niece of 
Josephine, was 'also betrothed to the son of the duke (now grand 
duke) of Baden. By these alliances the new Charlemagne 
seemed 1 to have founded his supremacy in South Germany on 
sure foundations. 1 

Equally striking was his success in Italy. The Bourbons of 
Naples had broken their treaty engagements with Napoleon, 
though in this matter they were perhaps as much sinned against 
as sihning; After Austerlitz the cbnqikeror fulminated against 
them, and sent i southwards a strong column- which compelled 
an Anglo-Russianfbrce to saifaway and brought about the flight 
of' the Bourbons to - Sicily (February i 8o'6) . This event Opened 
w new and curious chapter in the history of Europe, that of the 
dbrtuhes of the Napoltonide^ri True to his' Corsican instinct of ; 
- attachment < to the family; and contempt for legal and dynastic 
‘Claims,, he now began to plant his brothers and other relatives 
’in what had been republics established by the French Jacobins. 
Eugene Beauharnais had been established at Milan, f Joseph 
•Bohaparte was; now advised to > take the throne of Naples; and 
Without ^any undue haggling as to terms, : for “those who will 
not' rise with me shall no ’longer beoffliy ^family .> I am making 
a family 1 of kings attached to my .federative system.” 5 At the 
end of March - 1806 Joseph became king of the Two Sicilies. A 
little la#r the emperor ’ bestowed the two papal enclaves of 
cBeneventd and Ponte-Corvo on Talleyrand and Bernadotte 
•respectively; an >! act which emphasized the hostility which- had 
been growing between Napoleon and the papacy. Because 
Pius - VU. declined to exclude British . goods" from the Papal 
States, - Napolbon threatened to reduces the pope to the level 
merely of bishop of -Rome* He occupied Ancona and seemed 
about to annex the Psipal 5 States; outright. That doom : was 
postponed; but Catholics every where saw with pain the harsh 
^treatment ^accorded ! to a ; defenceless old man.; The prestige 
Which the First Consul had gained by the Concordat was now lost ■ 
by the overweening empefOr. ' v. ^ -d I 


But ' it was on the banks of the Rhine that the* Napoleonic 
System received its most signal developments. > The duchy, of 
Berg, along with the eastern part of CMves and other; annexes, 
now went to Murat, brother-in-law of Napoleon (March 1806) ; 
and that melodramatic soldier at once began to round-off his 
eastern boundary in a way highly offensive to Prussia. She was 
equally concerned by Napoleon’s behaviour in the Dutch. Nether- 
lands, where her influence used to be supreme. Oh the 5th of 
June 1866 the Batavian republic completed its chrysalis-like 
transformations by becoming a kingdom; for Louis Bonaparte. 
“ Never cease to be a Frenchman ’’ was the pregnant advice 
which he gave to his younger brother in announcing! the; new 
dignity to him. In that sentence lay the secret of all ! the dis- 
agreements between the two brothers. Louis resolved to govern 
for the good of his subjects. Napoleon determined that he, like 
all the Bonapartist rulers, should act merely as a Napoleonic 
satrap. They Were to be to him what the counts of the marches 
were to Charlemagne, Warlike feudatories defending the empite 
or overawing its prospective: foes. v . ; , : , 

Far more was to follow. On the 17th of July Napoleon signed 
at Paris a decree that reduced to subservience the Germanic 
System, the chaotic weakness of which he had in 1 797 foreseen 
to be highly favourable to France. He now grouped together the 
princes of south- and central Germany in the Confederation of 
the Rhine, of which he was the protector and practically the ruler 
ip all important affairs. The logical oil tcorne of this" proceeding 
appeared on the isf of, August, when Napoleo.a, declared that, he 
no longer recognized the existence of the Holy Roman Empire. 
The head of that venerable organism, the emperor Francis II. j 
bowed to the ihevitable and announced that he thenceforth 
confined himself to hi$ functions as Francis I, , hereditary emperor 
of Austria, a title which he had taken just two years previously. 
This tame acquiescence Of the House of Habsburg in the re- 
organization of Germany seemed to set' the seal on Napoleon’s 
work. He controlled all the lands from the Elbe tp the Pyrenees, 
and had Spain and Italy at his beck and call. Power such as this 
was never wielded by his prototype, Charlemagne. • < 

But now edme a series of events which' .transcended all that 
the mind of man had conceived. As the summer of 1806 wore 
on,, his policy perceptibly hardened. Negotiations with England 
and Russia served to show the extent of -his ambition. Sicily 
he iyaS determined to have, and that tq6 despite of all the efforts 
of jiie Fox-Grenville cabinet to satisfy .him in every' other direc- 
tion. In his belief that he could ensnare the courts of London 
and St Petersburg into separate and proportionately disadvan- 
tageous treaties, he overreached himself. The tsar indignantly 
repudiated a treaty which his envoy,’ 0ubnl,.had beentrjckej 
into, signing at Paris; and the Fox-Grenville cabinet (as - also 
its successor) refused to bargain away Sicily. War,* therefore, 
went on. What was more; Prussia, finding that Napoleon had 
seCrCtly- offered to the British Hanover (that gilded hock by 
Which he caught he? early in the year), now resolved 5 to avenge 
this, the last of Several ' insults; 5 ’ Napoleon was surprised by the 
news of Prussia’s 'mobilization} he had come to regard 1 her- as 
a negligible quantity, and now he found that her unexpected 
sensitiveness bn points of honour was about to revivify > the 
Third Coalition against France. - - . . 

The war which broke out early in October 1 806 (sometimes 
known as the war of the Fourth Coalition) ran a course curiously 
like that of 1805 in its main' Outlines; For- Austria we . may 
read Prussia; for Ulm, . Jena-Auetstadt; for the Occupation of 
Vienna, that of Berlin; for --Austerlitz; Friedland; which again 
disposed of the belated succour given by Russia. The parallel 
extends even to th ? e secret : negotiations} fbr • it Austria- could 
haVeb'een induced in May i 807 tbsend an army against Napoleon’s 
communications, his position: would have beeri fully as dangerous 
as before Austerlitz if Prussia f had , taken a ^similar step. -Dnce 
more he triumphed owing to the: timidity of - the - central power 
which had the game in its hands; and * the folly which t marked 
the ‘Russian tactics at Friedland (14th of June 1807), as at 
Austerlitz; enabled hirh to close’ the - campaign in a blaze of 
glory and idnyer the coalitiomiii-piecesv? -yiJu.r.A) 
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: Now came an opportunity far greater than that which occurred 
after Austerlitz. The Peace of Presburg was merely continental. 
That of Tilsit wsts of world^wide importance. But before refer- 
ring to its terms we must note an event which indicated the lines 
on which Napoleon’s policy would advance, j After occupying 
the Prussian' capital he launched against England the famous 
Berlin Decree (21st of November 1806), declaring her coasts 
to be in a state of blockade,and prohibiting all commerce with 
them; No ship coming thence was to be admitted into Trench 
or; allied harbours ; ships transgressing the decree were to be 
good prize of war ; and British subjects were liable to imprison-? 
ment if found in French or ■ allied ' territories. This, decree is 
often; called the basis of the Continental System, whereby 
Napoleon proposed to ruin England by ruining, her commerce- 
But; even; before Trafalgar, he had begun to strike; at that: most 
vulnerable form of wealth, as the Jacobins had done before; him. 
Nelson’s crowning triumph rendered impossible for the present 
all other means of attack on those elusive foes; and Napoleon’s 
sense of the importance of that battle may be gauged, not by 
hjs public utterances on the subject, but by his persistence in 
forcing Prussia to close Hanover and the - whole coastline of 
north-west" Germany against British ? goods. That proceeding, 
in February 1806:, constitutes the basis of the Continental 
System. The Berlin Decree gave it a wide extension. * By 
the mighty blow of -^F riedland and the astonishing diplomatic 
triumph of Tilsit, the; conqueror hoped speedily to overwhelm 
the islanders beneath the mass of the world’s opposition. 
Napoleon at Tilsit resembles Polyphemus seeking to destroy 
Ulysses. The crags which he flung at Britannia did: indeed 
graze the stern and graze the prow of her craft. . r r ; M 

The triumph won at F riedland marks in several respects the 
climax of Napoleoffs career. The opportunity was unique; 
and he now put forth his utmost endeavours to win over to his 
side the conquered but still formidable tsar. In their first inters 
view, held on a raft in the middle of the river, Niemen at Tilsit 
on the 25th ofi June, the French emperor, by his mingled strength 
and suppleness of intellect, gained an easy mastery over the 
impressionable young potentate. Partly from fear of a national 
Polish rising which Napoleon held in reserve as a last means 1 of 
coercion and ; partly from ? a subtle resolve to: use the French 
alliance asr a means of securing rich domains at the expense (of 
Turkey, Prussia*. Sweden and England, Alexander decided to 
throw over his allies, Prussia and England; and to seize the 
spoils to which the conqueror pointed as the natural sequel of 
a Franco-Russian allianpe.r, Napoleon** ? therefore, bad Prussia 
completely at his mercy; and his conditions to that power, bore 
witness to the fact. The prayers of Queen Lquisa of Prussia 
failed; to bend him from his resolve. He refused even to grant 
her tearful request for Magdeburg. At a later time he reproached 
hhtiself Tor not having dethroned the Hohenzollerns (outright; 
but it us now; known that Alexander would; have forbidden/this 
step, and ; that he dissuaded Napoleon from withdrawing Silesia 
from the control of the House of Hohenzollern. ;Even so, Prussia 
was bereft of , half ? of her! territories; : those west of the; driver 
Elbe went to (swell the domains of Napoleon’s vassals or to form 
the new kingdom of Westphalia for Jerome Bonaparte; while 
the spoils which the House of Hohenzollern had won from. Poland 
in the second and third partitions were now to form the duchy 
of Warsaw, , ruled over by N apoleon’s ally, the elector (now 
king) , of Saxony* Danzig became nominally a’ free city, but was 
to be occupied by a French garrison until; the peace. The tsar 
acquired a frontier district from Prussia, recognized the changes 
brought about by N apoleon in Germany and Italy, and agreed 
by a secret article that the Cat taro district on the east coast of 
the Adriatic should go to France. Equally important was the 
secret treaty of alliance between France and Russia signed on 
that -game day. By it Napoleon brought the tsar to agree to 
make war- on England in case that power did not accept the 
tsar’s mediation , for ; the conclusion of a. general peace. Failing 
the arrival of a: favourable reply from London by the 1st of 
December 1807, the tsar! would help, Napoleon to compel 
Denmark, Sweden and Portugal to close their ports ^gainst* and 


make war on,; Great -Britam. : I Napoleon also promised to mediate 
bbtween Russia dhd r Turkey 'in 'the interests ofi the formt^ 
and (in case the Porte refused to 1 accept the proffered terms); 
to help Russia to drive the Turks from Europe, u the city of 
Constantinople and the province of Riimelia alone excepted 
This enterprise and the 'acquisition of Finland from Sweden, 
which Napoleon also dangled before the eyes of the ^tsar, formed 
the bait which brought thkt potentate 5 into Napoleon’s Continental 
System* Both Russia and .« Prussia mow- agreed rigorously to 
exclude British ships and goods from their; dominions. .1 l* : ;■ 
The 5. terms last named indicate the nature of the aims which 
Napoleon had in view at Tilsit. That compact ;wai not, 1 as has 
often been assumed, merely the' means of assuring- :to i Napoleon 
the mastery of the continent and the control of* a cohort fofkings. 
That eminence he enjoyed before the collision with Prussia 
in the autumn of; 1806 ;< ariffhe frequently, and ho doubt* sincerely, 
expressed contempt of ? : conquests 1 dans cette Europe. 

The three coalitions against France* had not produced a single 
warrior worthy i of his; steel.; The ; treaty . of Tilsit may more 
reasonably be looked on as an expedient for piling up enormous! 
political resources with a view to the coercion of Great Britain. 
If that end could : not: be * achieved iby massing the continental 
states against her in a solid phalanx of commercial war, then 
Napoleon intended. - to (ensure her ruin by - that other enterprise 
which he had ih view? early in 1798 (see his letter of the? 23r<L$f. 

' F ebruary i 798) , namely the conquest of the Orient* ; An /expedi- 
tion: against India had recently «■ occupied • hiis thoughts, as l may 
be seen by the instructions which he issued on the ;ioth of: May 
1867 to General ( Gardane for his .mission to Persia. . The Orient 
was, indeed, ever the magnet which attracted him. most; and his 
hostility td England may be attributed to his perception that 
she ? alone stood in the, way of this most cherished schemes. ; The 
treaty of Tilsit, then, far from being merely a European event,: 
was an event of the first importance in what may be: termed 
the Welt-poEtik of Napoleon. His confidence that: ?his vastly 
enhanced powers would enable him first to coerce, andthere- 
af ter ito overthrow, the British empire may be illustrated by his 
; allowing the appearance in ? 1807 of an official ; atlas, of Australia, 
in which about one-r third of that continent figures as “Terre 
Napoleon.’? o no ' ; 1* ^-: • ' ■ : •. • ;■ - -/c i 

As usually happened I in this strife of the land power? aqd: the 
sea power, Napoleon’s Continental , policy attained 1 an almost 
: complete success, while the naval and oriental schemes which- 
he had more nearly at heart utterly miscarried. The continent: 
accepted the new development of his System, i After 1 some* 

. diplomatic fencing Russia and Prussia broke with -England* 
and ; entered upon what ; was, officially at least* a state, of War 
with her. ; Further, owing to the: carelessness of the Prussian* 
negotiator, Napoleon * was 1 able to require the * exaction of itfi* 
possibly large sums from that exhausted land, :amd therefore. 

1 to? keep his troops in vher chief fortresses* The duchy of -Warsaw* 
and the fortress of Danzig formed new; outworks of his power, 
and enabled him to : Overawe Russia. In home? affairs- as • in? 
foreign -affairs his * actions bespoke 7 the master;? u. On -returning 
from Tilsit to Paris ! he relieved Talleyrand of the . ministry of 
foreign affairs, softening the fall* by>: creating JhiUi a. grand; 
dignitary of the empire. The more subservient? Ch&mpagny 
now became what was virtually the chief clerk in the French 
foreign office; and other changes placed in high station men 
who were remarkable for docility rather than Originality and; 
power. Napoleon also suppressed the Tribunate 5 and in . the 
year 1808 instituted an order of nobility. During the ; .eourso 
of a tour in Italy in December 1807 he gave a sharp turn to - that 
worl'd-compelling screw, the Continental System. /By the Milan, 
Decree of the 17th of December 1807, be ordained that every 
ship » which submitted ; to the right of search now claimed .by 
Great Britain would be considered a lawful prize.^ Thejmperiqus 
terms in which this * decree i was| couched and itjs misleading 
reference to the [British maritime code showed that -Napoleon 
1 believed in the imminent collapse of his sole remaining enemy. 
This was natural.* Britain, it* was true, acting onrtfe initiative 
t of George Canning, had seized the Danish ffeet, thus forestalling 


azii action \Wiieh Napoleon eertaMly conyftiplated^i but- on <the 
pther hand: BenmarfcjnbWi/:!Sallieki 'lief self \feith him; and* while 
in Lombardy he heard? of the- triumphant rehtigjrj of his troops 
into Lisbon — an, event which seemed to prelude his domination 
in the* Iberian * OBeninsula and thereafterin the Mediterranean. 

* The occupation Of Lisbon*, which led on to Napoleon’s inter- 
vention in Spanish affairs,: resulted naturally from the treaty 
of Tilsit. The coercion of England’s oldest ally; had long been 
one of Napoleon’s most cherished aims, and was expressly pro- 
vided for in that compact. To this scheme he turned with a 
zeal whetted by consciousness of his failure respecting the Danish 
fleet. On the 2 7th of October 1807 he signed with a: Spanish 
envoy at Fontainebleau aj secret Convention , with a view; to the 
partitioning of Portugal between France and Spain, Another 
convention of the same date allowed him to send 28,000 French 
troops into Spain for the occupation of l Portugal, an enterprise 
in which a large Spanish force was to > help them; 40,000 French 
troops were to be cantonhed at Bayonne to support the first 
corps. Seeing that Godoy,' the all-powerful minister at Madrid, 
had given < mortal offence to Napoleon early in the. Prussian 
campaign of 1 806 by calling on Spain to) arm on behalf of her 
independence, it : passes belief > how he' could have •• placed his 
country at the mercy of Napoleon at the end of the year 1807. 
The emperor, • however, successfully gilded the hook by awarding 
Algarve, the southern province of Portugal, to Godoy. The north 
of Portugal was to go to the widow of . the king of Etruria (a 
Spanish Infanta) ; her realm now passing . into the hands of 
Napoleon. Thus Portugal in 1807, like Venice in • i 797, was to 
provide the means for widely extending the operations of ; his 
statecraft. 

The natural result followed. Portugal was easily overrun 
by the allies; but JunOt’s utmost efforts failed to secure the 
Portuguese fleet, which, under the protection of 1 a B ritish 
squadron, sailed away to Brazil : with 5 the royal family, the 
ministers riaiid chief grandees of the realm. In other respects 5 
all went well. The French 5 reinforcements which entered 
Spain managed to secure some of the strongholds of the northern 
provinces; land the disgraceful feuds in the royal family left 
the country practically at the emperor’s mercy; ; . ■ ! 

The situation was such as to tempt Napoleon on to an under- 
taking on which he had probably set his- heart in the autumn 
of 1806, that of dethroning the Spanish Bourbons and of replacing 
them by a Bonaparte, • Looking at the surface ■ of the life of 
Spain, he might Well believe in its decay;* The king, Charles IV., 
looked on helplessly at the ruin, wrought by the subservience of 
his 'kingdom ito France since 1796, and he was seemingly blind 
to- the criminal intrigues between his queen and the prime minister 
Godoy ; t His senile spite vented itself’ on his* son Ferdinand; 
whose opposition to the all-powerful favourite procured for him 
hatred at the palace and esteem everywhere else. Latterly 
the prince had fallen into disgrace for - proposing, without the 
knowledge of Charles IV,,: to ally himself with a Bonaparte 
princess; Here, then, were all ’ the conditions which favoured 
Napoleon’s : intervention. He allowed the prince to hope for 
such a union, and thus enhanced the popularity of the French 
party at Madrid. Godoy; h ; a\dng ! the prospect of the Algarve 
before, him,' likewise offered no opposition to the advance of 
Napoleon’s troops to the capital; and so it came about that 
Murat, named : by Napoleon his Lieutenant in Spain, was able 
to enter Madrid in force and without opposition 1 from that 
usually clannish populace. The course of Events, and especially 
the anger of the people, now began to terrify ' Charles IV. , the 
queen and Godby. They prepared for flight to America— a 
step which N apoleon took care to prevent ; 2 and a 5 popular 
outbreak ait Arahjuez decided the king then and there to abdicate 
(19th Of March 1808). j Murat,' now acting very- warily in the 
hope of gaining the crown of Spain for • himself, refused to 
recognize this act as binding, still more so the accession of 
Ferdinand VII. Charles thereupon declared his abdication -to 
have been made under duress and therefore mill and void. 
The young king, still hoping for Napoleon’s favour , now responded 
to tha suggestion, forwarded by Savary, that an interview with 


the : emperor would cleat up: the situation. The same prospect 
Was held? out ito Charlesv IV., the queen: and Godoy, with* the 
result that : the rivals for the throne : proceeded to the* north of 
Spain to meet the) arbiter of their destinies. Napoleon journeyed 
tp Bayonne and remained there. The* Claimants, each not know- 
| ing of the movements of the other,* crossed the Pyrenees, and 
Ferdinand on his arrival at Bayonne found himself to be virtually 
a prisoner * in the hands of the emperor. N apoleon had little 
difficulty in disposing of the father,, whose rage against his son 
blunted his senses in every other direction. As for Fer dihand, 

1 the emperor, bn hearing the; news of a rising in Madrid on the 
s 2nd of May,, overwhelmed him with threats, until he resigned 
the crown into the hands of his father, who had already bargained 
: it away to Napoleon in return for a pension ( 5 th of ■ May 1 808) . 
Princely abodes : in France and annuities (the latter to be paid 
by Spain) — such was the price at which N apoleon bought the 
crown of Spain and the Indies. Naturally nothing more was 
heard of the partition of Portugal. According to outward ap- 
pearance nothing was wanting to complete the emperor’s 
triumph. He is said to have remarked with an oath after Jena 
; that he would make the Spanish Bourbons pay for their recent 
; bellicose proclamation. If the story is correct, his acts at 
Bayonne showed once more his custom of biding his time in 
order . to take an overwhelming revenge. That the son of a 
; Corsican notary should have been able to dispose of the Spanish 
Bourbons in this contemptuously easy way is one of the marvels 
5 of history. ; * 

But even in ‘this crowning triumph the cramping egotism 
; of his nkture— a mental vice which now grew on him rapidly 
— fatally narrowed his outlook and led him to commit an irre- 
trievable bluUder; In his contempt for the rulers of Spain he 
; forgot the; Spanish people. ^In all the genuine letters of the 
I spring of 1808 — that of March 29th to Murat, no. 13,696 of the 
j Correspondence, is acknowledged to be a forgery — there is not a 
sign ’that he regarded the Spaniards as bf any account. On the 
) 27 th of March he offered the crown of Spain to his brother Louis, 
i king of Holland, in these terms': “ The climate of Holland does 
’ hot suit you; besides Holland can never rise from its ruins; 

; I think of you for. the throne of Spain. You will be the sovereign 
of a generous nation of eleven millions of men and of important 
colonies.’’ On 1 Louis declining the honour, it devolved On 
! Joseph, king of Naples, who vacated that throne for the benefit 
: of Murat— a Source of disappointment and annoyance to both* 
The emperor pushed on his schemes regardless of everything. 

: The* first signs of the rising ferment in Spain were wasted on him. 
j He believed that the arrival of SO benevolent a king as Joseph, 
and the promulgation of a number of useful reforms based on 
those 5 of the French Revolution, would soothe any passing 
: irritation,. If! not,: then his troops could deal with it as ( Murat 
had dealt with the men of Madrid on the 2nd of May; He, 

' therefore, pressed on the march of a corps of French and Swiss 
troops under Dupont towards Cadiz, in order to take possession 
* oi the French shil of the line, five in number, which had been 
j in that- harbour since Trafalgar. The importance which he 
then 5 assigned to naval affairs appears in many letters of the 
months May to J une 1 808. He intended that Spain should 
very soon have ready twenty-eight sail of the line— “ ce qui est 
certes bien peu de chose ”• — so as to drive away the- British 
squadrons, and then he would strike “ de grands coups ” in 
; the autumn. * Evidently then the Spanish dockyards and warships 
!. (when vigorously organized) were to count for 1 much in the 
\ schemes for assuring complete supremacy in the 5 Mediterranean 
and the ultimate overthrow of the British and Turkish empires; 
which he then had closely at heart. , ; 

The Spanish rising of May- June 1808 ruined these plans 
irretrievably. The men of - Cadiz compelled the French warships 
; to surrender, and the levies of Andalusia, closing around Dupbrit, 
j- compelled him and some 23,000 men to lay down their arms 
j at Baylen (23rd of July) . This disaster; the most serious suffered 
| by the French Since Rossbach, sent a thrill through the Napoleonic ’ 
vassal states and aroused in Napoleon transports of anger 
against Dupont. “) Everything is coUfteCted With this) event;” 
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he wrote on the * 2nd of August* “ Germany, Poland, Italy." 
Indeed*, along with other serious checks in Spain, which; involved 
the conquest of that land, it cut through the wide meshes of his 1 
policy both in Levantine, Central European and commercial 
affairs. 1 The partition of Turkey had to be postponed; the 
financial collapse of England could not be expected now that 
she framed an alliance with the Spanish patriots and had their 
markets and those of their; colonies opened to her ; and the 
discussions with the tsar Alexander, which had not gone quite 
smoothly, now took a decidedly unfavourable turn. The tsar 
saw his chance of improving on the terms arranged at Tilsit; 
and obviously Napoleon could not begin the conquest of Spain 
until he felt sure of the conduct of his nominal ally. Still worse 
was the prospect when Sir Arthur Wellesley with a British force 
landed in Portugal, gained the battle of Vimiero (21st of August), 
and brought the French commander, Junot, by the so-called 
convention of Cintra, to agree to the evacuation of the country 
by all the French troops. The sea power thus gained what had 
all along been wanting, a sure basis for: the exercise of its force 
against the land power, Napoleon. Still more important, perhaps, 
was the change in moral which the Spanish rising brought about. 
Napoleon's perfidy at Bayonne was so flagrant as to strip from 
him the mask of a champion of popular liberty which had 
previously been of priceless worth. Now he stood forth to the 
world as an unscrupulous aggressor; moral force, previously 
marshalled on the side of France, now began to pass to the side of 
his; opponents. The i value of that unseen ally he well knew : 
“ Once again, let me tell you," he wrote tp General Clarke on 
the 10th of October : 1 809, “ in wax moral and opinion are more 
than half of the reality." V I . j j ^ 

} ^ Such were the discouraging conditions which weighed • him 
down at the time of the interview with the tsar at Erfurt 
(September 2 7th-October 1 2th, 1808) . That event was so 
important as to require some preliminary explanation. For 
some five months past the two emperors had been exchanging 
their views as to the future of the world. Stated briefly they 
were these. Napoleon desired to press on the partition of Prussia, 
Alexander that of Turkey. The tsar, however, was determined 
to save Prussia if he could; and Napoleon after the first disasters 
in Spain saw it to be impossible to uproot the Hohenzollerns; 
while it was clearly to his interest to postpone the partition of 
Turkey until he had conquered Spain and Sicily. Austria 
meanwhile had begun to arm as a precautionary measure;- 
and Napoleon, shortly after his return from Bayonne to Paris, 
publicly declared that, if her preparations went on, he would 
wage against her a war of extermination. The threat naturally 
did not tend to reassure statesmen at s Vienna; ,:> and the tsar 1 
now resolved to prevent the total wreck of the European system 
by screening the House of Habsburg from the wrath of his ally. 
For the present Napoleon's ire fell upon Prussia. A letter written 
by the Prussian statesman, Baron vom Stein, had fallen into the 
hands of the French and revealed to the emperor the ferment 
produced in Germany by news of the French reverses in Spain. 
In that letter Stein urged the need of a national rising of the; 
Germans similar to that of the Spaniards, when the, inevitable 
struggle ensued between Napoleon and Austria. The revenge of 
the autocrat was characteristic. Besides driving Stein from 
office, he compelled Prussia to sign a convention (8th of September) 
for the payment to France of a sum of 140,^000,000 francs, and 
for the limitation of the Prussian army to 42,000 men. 

Apart from this advantage, placed in his hands by the imprud- 
ence of Stein, Napoleon was heavily handicapped at the, Erfurt 
interview. In vain did he seek to dazzle the tsar by assembling 
about him the vassal kings and princes of Germany; in vain did 
he exercise all the intellectual gifts which had captivated the 
tsat at Tilsit; in' vain did he conjure up visions of the future 
conquest of the Orient; external display* diplomatic finesse , 
varied by one or two outbursts of calculated violence — all was 
useless. The situation now was utterly different from that 
which obtained at Tilsit. Alexander had succeeded in pacifying 
Finland, and his troops held the Danubian provinces of Turkey — 
a pledge,i as It seemed; fbr ^ejffituare conquest of: Constantinople. 


N apoleon, on the •: other hand, had utterly failed in his Spanish 
enterprise; and the tsar felt sure thajt his rival must soon with- 
draw French garrisons frqm the fortresses of the Oder to the 
frontier of Spain. These facts, and not, as has often been 
assumed, the treachery of Talleyrand, decided Alexander to 
assume at Erfurt an attitude of jealous reserve. He refused to 
join Napoleon in any proposal for the coercion of Austria or the 
limitation of her armaments. Finally he agreed to join his ally if 
he (Napoleon) were attacked by the Habsburg power. Napoleon 
on his side succeeded in adjourning the question of the partition 
of Turkey; but he awarded the Danubian provinces and Finland 
to his ally and agreed to withdraw the French garrisons from 
the Prussian fortresses on the Oder. On the 12th of October 
both potentates addressed an appeal to George III. to accord 
peace to the world on the basis of uti possidetis. Canning 
assented, provided that envoys of all the states and peoples 
i concerned took part in the negotiations. Whereupon a reply 
came from Paris (28th of November) that the French emperor 
refused to admit the enyoys of “ the king who reigns in Brazil, 
the king -who reigns in Sicily or the king who reigns in Sweden.'? 
The* “ Spanish insurgents " were equally placed out of court. 

I Clearly, then, Napoleon's desire for peace was conditional 
on his being allowed to dictate terms to the rulers and peoples 
concerned. ^ 

Already he had shown that the sword must decide affairs in 
Spain. ; Aftet spending a short time in Paris in order to supervise 
the transfer of his forces from Germany to the Pyrenees, he 
journeyed swiftly southwards, burst upon the Spaniards, and 
on the 3rd of December received the surrender of Madrid. There, 
on the i6th of December, he issued a decree (omitted from the 
official Correspondence) declaring le nomme Stein an enemy of 
France and confiscating his property in the lands allied to France. 
The great statesman barely succeeded in escaping to Austria, a 
land in which the hopes of German patriots now centred. En- 
couraged by the sympathy of all patriotic Germans and the newly 
found energy of its own subjects, the House of Habsburg now 
began to prepare for war. Napoleon was then in the midst of 
operations against Sir John Moore, whose masterly march on 
Sahagun (near Valladolid) had thwarted the emperor's: plans for 
a general “ drive " on to Lisbon. Hoping to punish Moore for 
his boldness, Napoleon struck quickly north at Astorga, but found- 
that he was too late to catch his foe. At that, town he also heard 
news on the 1st of January 1809, which portended trouble in 
Germany and perhaps also at Paris. Austria was continuing to 
arm; and the emperor perceived that the diplomatic failure at 
Erfurt was now about to. entail on him another and more serious 
struggle. His anxiety was increased by news of sinister import 
respecting frequent interviews between those former rivals* 
Talleyrand and Fouche, in which Murat was said to be concerned. 1 
Handing over the command to Soult, he hurried back to Paris 
to trample on the seeds of sedition and to overwhelm Austria by. 
the blows which he showered upon her in the valley of the 
Danube. Sir John Moore and the statesmen of Austria — the 
heroic Stadion at their head— failed in their enterprise; but at 
least they frustrated the determined effort of Napoleon to stamp 
out the national movement in the Iberian Peninsula. Thereafter 
he never entered Spain; and the French operations suffered 
incalculably from the want of one able Commander-in-chief. 

In the Danubian campaign of 1809 he succeeded; but the 
stubborn defence of Austria, the heroic efforts of the Tirolese 
and the spasmodic efforts which foreboded a national rising in 
Germany, showed that the whole aspect of affairs was changing, 
even in central Europe, where rulers and peoples had hitherto 
been as wax under the impress of his will. The peoples, formerly 
so apathetic, were now the centre of resistance, and their efforts 
failed owing to the timidity or sluggishness of governments 
and the incompetence of some of their military leaders. The 
failure of the archduke John to arrive in time at Wagram (5th 
of July), the lack of support accorded by the Spaniards to; 
Wellesley before and after the battle of Talavera (28th of July), 
and the slowness with which the British government sent forth 
its great armada against Flushing and Antwerp, a fortnight after 
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Austria sued for an armistice from Napoleon; enabled that superb 
organizer to emerge victorious from almost precarious situation. | 
The hatred felt for him ■ by Germans found expression in a 
daring attempt to murder him made by a well-bred youth named 
Staps on the 1 2th of October, i 

Two days later Napoleon, by means 1 of unworthy artifices, 
hurried the Austrian plenipotentiaries into signing the treaty of 
peace at Schonbrunn. The House of Habsburg now ceded 
Salzburg and the Inn-Viertel to Napoleon (for his ally, the king 
of Bavaria) ; a great portion of the spoils which; Austria had torn 
from Poland in 1795 went to the grand duchy of Warsaw, or 
Russia; and the cession of her provinces Garinthia, Carniola 
and Istria to the French empire cut her off from all access to the 
sea,' After imposing these harsh terms on his enemy, the con- 
queror might naturally have shown s clemency to the Tirolese 
leader, Andreas Hofer; but that brave mountaineer, when 
betrayed by a friend, was sentenced to death at Mantua owing 
to the arrival of a special message. to that effect from Napoleon. 

In other quarters he achieved for the present a signal success. 
It was his habit to issue important decrees from the capitals of 
his enemies; and on the 17th of May 1809 he signed at Vienna 
an edict abolishing the temporal power of the pope and annexing 
the Papal States, which the French troops had occupied early 
in the previous year. On the 6th of July 1809 Pius VII. was 
arrested at Rome for presuming to excommunicate the successor 
of Charlemagne, and was deported to Grenoble and later on to 
Savona. The same year witnessed the downfall of Napoleon’s 
persistent enemy, Gustavus IV. of Sweden* who was dethroned 
by a military movement (29th of March 1809). His successor, 
Charles XIII., made peace with France on the 6th Of January 
1810, and agreed to adopt the provisions of the Continental 
System. The aim in all these changes, it will be observed, was 
to acquire control over the seaboard,* or, failing that, the com- 
merce of all European states. 

As happened in the years 1802-1803, Napoleon extended his 
“ System ” as rapidly in time of peace as during war. The year 
1810 saw the crown set to that edifice by the annexations of 
Holland and of the north-west coast of Germany. In both cases 
the operative cause was the same. 1 Neither Louis Bonaparte nor 
German douaniers could be trusted to carry out in all their 
stringency the decrees for the entire exclusion of British commerce 
from those important regions. 1 In the case of King Louis, family 
quarrels embittered the relations between the two brothers; 
but it is clear from Napoleon’s letters of November-December 
1809 that he had even then resolved to annex Holland in order 
to gain complete control of its customs and of its naval resources. 
The negotiations which he allowed to go on with England in 
the spring of 18 id, mainly respecting, the independence of 
Holland, are noW known to have been insincere. FoucM, for 
meddling in the negotiations through an agent of his own, was 
promptly disgraced; and, when neither England was moved by 
diplomatic ; cajolery nor- Louis* Bonaparte by threats, French 
troops were sent against the Dutch capital. Louis fled from his 
kingdom, and on the 9th of July 1810 Holland became part of 
the French empire. In the next months Napoleon promulgated 
a series of decrees for effecting the ruin of British commerce, 
and in December 1810 he decreed the annexation of the north- 
west coast of Germany; as also of Canton Valais, to the French' 
empire. This now stretched from Liibeck to the ; Pyrenees, 
from Brest to Rome; while another arm (only nominally severed 
from the empire by the Napoleonic kingdom of Italy) extended 
down the eastern shore of the Adriatic to Ragusa and Cattaro, 
threatening the Turkish empire wi th schemes of partition always 
imminent but never achieved, i ; i ; r 

It is time now to notice two Important events in the life of the 
emperor, namely his divorce of Josephine and 1 his union with 
Marie Louise! of v Austria. The former of these had long been 
foreseen.: The Bonapartes had intrigued for it with their usual 
persistence, and Napoleon was careful never to make it im- 
possible. His triumph over Austria in 1809, and especially the 
attempt of Staps to murder him, clinched his determination to 
found a dynasty in his own direct line; From Josephine he could 


i not expect to! have an heir. Accordingly, on h*is return to Paris 4 
he caused the news to be broken to her that reasons; of state of; 
i the most urgent kind compelled him to divorce her. > An affecting 
scene took place between them on the 30th of November 1809; 
but Napoleon; though moved by her distress, remained, firm; 
and though the clerics made a difficulty about dissolving the 
religious marriageof the 1st of December 1 804, the formalities of 
which were complete save that the parish priest was absent, yet 
the emperor instituted a chancery for the archbishop of Paris, 
with the result that that body pronounced the divorce (January 
1810). Josephine retired to her private abode, Malmaison, where 
her patience and serenity won the admiration of all who saw her. 

Meanwhile the deliberations respecting the choice of her 
successor had already begun. Opinions were divided im the 
emperor’s circle between a Russian and an Austrian princess; : 
but the marked coolness with which overtures for the hand of 
the tsar’s sister were received at St Petersburg, and; the skill 
with which Count Metternich, the Austrian chancellor, let it be 
known that a union with the archduchess, Marie Louise, would be 
welcomed at Schonbrunn, l helped- to decide the- matter. The 
reasons why the emperor Francis* ■. acquiesced in the marriage 
alliance are well known. Only so could his i empire survives 
A marriage between Napoleon and a Russian princess would have 
implied the permanent subjection of Austria. By the proposed; 
step she would weaken the Franco-Russian alliance. But why 
did Napoleon fix his choice on Vienna rather than St Petersburg? 
Mainly, it would seem, Because; he desired hurriedly to screen 
the refusal, which might at any time be expected frdm the Russian 
court, under the appearance of a voluntary choice of an Austrian 
archduchess. F urther, an alliance with the House of Habsburg 
might be expected to wean the Germans from all thought of 
gaining succour from, that quarter. - The wedding was celebrated 
first at Vienna by proxy, and at Notre Dame by the emperor in 
person on the 2nd of April. Though based on merely political 
grounds, the union was for the time a happy one. He advised 
his courtiers to marry Germans— “ they are the best wives in the ; 
world, good, naive and fresh as roses.” Metternich, on visiting 
Compiegne and Paris, found the emperor thoroughly devoted to 
his bride. Napoleon told him that he was now beginning to live, 
that he had always longed for a home and now at last had one. 
Metternich thereupon wrote to his; master: “ He (Napoleon) 
has possibly more weaknesses than many other men, and if the 
empress continues to play upon them, as she begins to realize 
the possibility of doing, she can render the greatest services to her- 
self and all Europe.” The surmise was too hopeful. Napoleon, : 
though he never again worked as he had done, soon freed himself 
from complete dependence on Marie Louise; and he never allowed 
her to intrude Into political affairs, for which, indeed, she had not 
the least aptitude. His real concern for her was evinced shortly 
before the birth of their son, the king of Rome, when he gave orders; 
that if the life of both mother andohild could not be saved; that 
of the mother should be saved if possible. (20th of March 1811). i 

This event seemed to place Napoleon’s fortunes on w sure 1 
basis; but already they were being undermined by events* The* 
marriage negotiations of > 1809-1810 had somewhat offended the 
emperor Alexander; his resentment increased when, at the close 
of 1810, Napoleon dethroned the duke of Oldenburg, brother-in- 
law of the tsar ; and the breach in the Franco-Russian alliance 
widened when the French emperor refused to award fit com- 
pensation to the duke or to give to the Russian government an 
assurance that the kingdom of Poland would never be re- 
constituted. The addition of large territories to the grand 
duchy of Warsaw after the war of 1809 aroused the fears of the 
tsar respecting the Poles; and he regarded all Napoleon ? s 
actions as inspired by hostility to Russia. He, therefore, despite ; 
Napoleon ? s repeated demands, refused: to : subject his empire 
to t he h ardships imposed by the: Continental System ; ■ at r the 
close of the year 1810 he virtually' allowed the entry, of cblbnial 
goods (all of which were really British borne) and little by little 
broke away from Napoleon’s system. These actions implied war 
between France and Russia, unless Napoleon allowed ■ such 
i modifications of his rules (e.g. under the license system) as would 
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work; His rapid return from Spain early in 1809, and now agairi 
from Lithuania at the close of i 8 12', gives an instructive glimpse 
into the anxiety which haunted the mind of the autocrat. He 


• avert ridn from the trade and finance 1 of Russia; and this; he 
; refused to do/ hr,:.- • ; l - ■ - i: -• 

> 1 The campaign of 181 2 may, therefore, be considered as result- 
ing, firstly, ftom the Complex and cramping effects of the Conti- 
nental ! System on a northern land which could not deprive itself 
of colonial goods ; secondly, from Napoleon’s refusal to mitigate 
the anxiety of Alexander on the Polish question; and thirdly, 
i from the annoyance felt by the tsar at the family matters 
noticed above J Napoleon undoubtedly entered on the struggle 
with •reluctance. He spoke about it as One that lay in the course 
of destiny; In One sense he was right. If the Continental 
< System was inevitable the war with 1 Russia was inevitable. But 
that ! struggle may more reasonably "be ascribed to the rigidity 
with which he (tarried out his ? commercial decrees 1 and his diplo- 
macy. He often prided himself on his absolute consistency, 
and we have Chaptal’s warrant for the statement that, after the 
time of the Consulate, his habit of following his Own opinions 
and rejecting all advice, even when he had asked for it, became 

■ more and more pronounced. It was so now. He took no heed 
of the warnings uttered* by those sage ■counsellors, Cambaceres 
and Talleyrand, against an invasion ; Of ' Russia, while * the 
Spanish ulcer ’ ; was sapping the strength 1 Of the empire at the 
Other extremity.' He encased himself in fatalism, with the result 
that in two years the mightiest empire reared by man broke under 
the twofold strain. His diplomacy 'before the war of 1812 was 
less* successful than that : Of ; Alexander; Who skilfully ended his 
1 quarrel with Turkey and gained over to his side Sweden. That 
state, where Bernadotte had ’ latterly been chosen as crown 
prince; decided to throw off the yoke of the Continental System 
and join; England and Russia, gaining from the? latter power the 
promise of Norway at the expense of Denmark. 

' Napoleon on his side coerced Prussia into an offensive alliance 
and had the support of Austria and the states of the Rhenish 
Confederation. At Dresden he held court for a few days in May 
18x2 With Marie Louise: the emperor Franbis, the king of 
Prussia and a host of ’lesser dignitaries Were present— -a sign of 
the power of the modern Charlemagne. It was the last time that 
lie figured as master of the continent. : : : 

The military events of the years 1812-1814 are described under 
Napoleonic Campaigns* and we need therefore note here only 
a few details personal to Napoleon or some considerations which 
influenced his policy. Firstly we may remark that the Austrian 
alliance furnished one of the motives Which led him to refrain 
during the campaign of 1812 from reconstituting the Polish realm 
in its ancient extent. To have done so would have been a mortal 
affront to his ally, Austria: Certainly he needed her support 
"during that campaign; but many good judges have inclined 
to the belief that the whole-hearted support of Poles and Lithu- 
anians Would have been of still greater value; and that the organi- 
sation of their resources might well have occupied him during the 
winter of 1 81 2-1813 , and would have furnished him with a new 
and advanced base from Which to strike at the heart of Russia 
; in The early summer of 1813. If the Austrian alliance was chiefly 
' responsible for his rejection of that statesmanlike plan, which 
he had before him at Smolensk; it j certainly deserves all the hard 
things said of it by the champion^ of Josephine. 

Another consideration Which largely conduced to the disasters 
of the 5 retreat Was 5 Napoleon’s postponement 1 of any movement 
; back from Moscow tb the date of October 19th, and this is known 
to have resulted from his conviction that tlie tsar would give 
Way as he had done at Tilsit. Napoleon’s habit of clinging to his 
own preconceptions never received so stfarige and disastrous an 
; illustration as it did during the month spent at Moscow. On the 
Other hand, his desertion of the 1 army on the 5th of December, 
riOt long after the crossing of the river Beresina, is a thoroughly 
defensible act. He had recently heard of the attempt of a French 
republican general, Malet, To seize the- publii offices at Paris, a 
quixotic adventure Which had come surprisingly 1 near to success 
owing to the assurance with which thatoffiber proclaimed the 
news of the emperor’s death in Russia. In such a case, the best 

■ retOrt was to return in all haste in order td put more energy into 
The huge 1 centralized brg&riiSrii #hieh- The emperor ] alone could 


believed that, Imposing as his position Was, it rested on the prestige 
won by matchless; triumphs. Witness his illuminating state- 
ment to Volney during the Consulate: “ Why should France 
fear my ambition? I am but the magistrate of the republic. 
I merely act upon the imagination of the nation. When that 
fails me I shall be nothing, and another will srieceed me.” * 

To this cause We may ascribe his constant efforts to dazzle 
France by grandiose adventures and by swift; unexpected 
movements. But she had now come profoundly to distrust 
him. Her thirst for glbry had- long Since been slaked, arid she 
longed for peaceful enjoyment of the civic boohs which he had 
conferred upon her in that greatest period of his life; the Con- 
sulate. That The 1 Russian campaign of' 1812 was the last device 
for assuring the 1 success of theContinentaFSystem and the ruin 
of England was nothing tb the great ttiass of Frenchmen. They 
were weary of a mentis of pacificatiori which produced endless 
wars abroad and misery 1 at horiie. True, England had suffered- 1 
but she was mistress of the seals’ arid had won a scbre of new 
colonies. France had subjected half the continent; but her 
hold on Spain was Weakened by Wellington’s blow af Salamanca; 
and now Frenchmen heard that their army in Russia was “ dead:’’ 
At home many industries were suffering from the lack of tropical 
and colonial produce : 5 cane sugar sold at five, arid coffee at 
seven, shillings the pound. The constant use of chicory for 
coffee, and of woad for Indigo; Was apt to produce a reaction 
in favour of a huriidrum peaceful policy; and yet, by a recent 
imperial decree, Freriehriieri had the prospect of seeing the use 
of the new and imperfectly made beet sugar enforced from the 
1 st of January 1813, after* which date all cane sugar wak 
excluded as being of British origin. Shortly before starting 
for the Russian expedition Napoleon vainly tried tb reassure the 
merchants and financiers of France then face to face with a 
sharp financial crisis. Now at the close of 1 8 1 2 matters were 
worse, arid Napoleon, on reaching Baris, ' found the nation 
preoccupied with the task of finding lout how many Frenchmen 
had survived the Russian campaign/ ' ’ 1 . - 1 > 

Yet, despite the discontent seething in many quarters, France 
responded to his appeal for troops; but she did so mechanically 
and without hope. Early in Jariuary 1813 the senate promised 
that 350,000 conscripts should be enrolled; but 150,000 of them 
were under twenty years of agej and mobile columns had to be 
used to sweep iii the recruits, especially in Brittany, the Nether- 
lands and the newly annexed lands of Nbrth Germany. : 

’ In the old provinces of France Napoleon's indomitable will over- 
came all difficulties of a material kind. Forces, inexperienced but 
devoted, were soon oil foot; and he* informed his German allies 
that he would allow the Russians to advance into Central 
Germany so as to ensure their destruction. As for the “treason ” 
of General York, Who had come to terms with the Russians, it 
moved him merely to scorn and contempt. He altogether 
underrated the importance of the national movement in Prussia. 
If Prussian 1 Towns “ behaved badly ” (he Wrote on the 4th of 
March), They were to be burnt; Eugene was not to spare even 
Berlin; Prussia (he Wrote on the 14th of March) Was a weak 
country. She could not put .more than 40,000 men in the field 
(the number to which he had limited her in September 1808). 
He therefore heard Without dismay at the end of March that 
Prussia had joined Russia in a league in which Sweden was now 
an active participant. 

It was clear that the spiritual forces of the time Were also 
slipping out of his grasp. Early in January he sought to come 
to terms with the pope (then virtually a captive at Fontainebleau) 
respecting various questions then in debate concerning the 
Concordat. At first the eriiperbr succeeded in persuading the 
aged pontiff to sign the preliminaries of an agreement, known 
as the “ Fontainebleau Cbncordat ” (25th bf Janiiary 1813); 
but, bn its insidious character becoming apparent, Pius VIL 
| revoked his consent, as havirig been giVen under constraint. 

I Nevertheless Napoleon birdered the pf elimiriary agreement to be 
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considered as a definitive treaty* and on the 2;i*d ,qf April gave 
instructions that ; one of the ; refractory .cardinals should be 
carried, off secretly by night from Fontainebleau, while the pontiff 
WS to be guarded more closely than before. On these facts 
becoming known, a feeling of pity for the pope became wide- 
spread; and the opinion of the Roman Catholic world gradually 
turned against the emperor while he was fighting to preserve 
his; supremacy in Germany. “I am following the course of 
events: I have always marched with them.” Such were his 
words uttered shortly before his departure from Paris (15th of 
April); They proved that he misread events and misunderstood 
his own position. 

f The course of the ensuing campaigns was to reveal the harden- 
ing; of his ; mental powers. Early in April he sought to gain the 
help; of: 100,000 Austrian troops by holding out to Francis of 
Austtia the prospect of acquiring Silesia from Prussia. The offer 
met with no response, Austria having received from the allies 
vaguely alluring offers that she might arrange matters as she 
cleared in Italy and South Germany. Napoleon began to suspect 
his father-in-law, and still more the Austrian chancellor, 
Metternich; but instead of humouring them, he resolved to 
Stand , firm. The Austrian demands, first presented to him 
op the 1 6th of May, shortly after his victory of Ltitzen, were 
(1). the dissolution of the grand duchy of Warsaw, (2) the with- 
drawal ;of France from the lands of north-west Germany annexed 
in ifiro and (3) the cession to Austria of the Illyrian provinces 
wrested from her in ,1809. Other terms were held in reserve 
to be pressed if occasion admitted; but these were all that were 
put forward at the moment. On this basis Austria was ready to 
qffer her armed mediation to the combatants. Napoleon would 
not hear of the terms. “ I will not have your armed mediation. 
$pu are only confusing the whole question. You say you cannot 
aqt for me; you are strong, then, only against me.” This out- 
burst of temper was a grave blunder., His threats alarmed the 
Austrian court. At bottom the emperor Francis, perhaps also 
Metternich, wanted peace, but on terms which the exhaustion j 
of the combatants would enable them to dictate. Yet during the 
armistice which ensued (June 4th-July 20th; afterwards pro- 
longed to August 10th) Napoleon did nothing to soothe the 
Viennese government, and that, too, despite the encouragement 
which the allies received from the news of Wellington’s victory 
at Vittoria and the entry of Bernadotte with a Swedish con- 
tingent on the scene. Austria now proposed the terms named t 
above with the addition that the Confederation of the Rhine 
must be dissolved, and that Prussia should be placed in a position 
as good as that which she held in 1805, that is, before the 
campaign of Jena. On the 27th of June she promised to join 
the allies in case Napoleon should not accept these terms. 

He was now at the crisis of his career. Events had shown 
that, even after losing half a million of men in Russia, he was 
a match for her and Prussia combined. Would he now accept 
the Austrian terms and gain a not disadvantageous peace, for 
which France was yearning? These terms, it should be noted, 
would have kept Napoleon’s empire intact except in Illyria;: 
While the; peace would have enabled him to reorganize his army : 
and . recover a host of French prisoners from Russia. His 
signing of the armistice seemed to promise as much. To give 
his enemies a breathing space when they were hard pressed was an 
insane proceeding unless he meant to make peace. But there is I 
nothing in his words or actions at this time to show that he 
desired peace except on terms which were clearly antiquated. 
His letters breathe the deepest resentment against Austria, 
and show that he burned to chastise her for her “perfidy ” ; 
as soon as his cavalry was reorganized. His actions at this time 
have; .been ascribed to righteous indignation against Metternich’s 
double-dealing; and in a long interview at the Marcolini palace 
at, Dresden on the 26th of June he asked the chancellor point 
blank ‘how much money England had, given him for his present 
conduct. .As for himself he cared little for the life of a million 
of men. He had married the daughter of the emperor: it 
was a mistake, but he would bury the world under the ruins. , 
Talk in this Ossian-like vein showed that Napoleon’s brain no 


longer, worked clearly : it was a victim to his egotism arid passion. 
July and the first decade of August came and went; but brought 
no sign of pacification. The emperor Francis made a last effort 
to influence his son-in-law through Marie Louise. It was in vain. 
! Nothing could bend that ; east iron, will, , Nothing remained but 
to break it.; On the expiration of. the: armistice at midnight* of 
August 10th- nth Austria declared war. ; , ; r , 

After the disastrous defeat of Leipzig (17th- 19th October 
1813), when French domination in Germany and Italy vanished 
like an exhalation, the allies gave, Napoleon another opportunity 
to come to terms. The overtures known as the Frankfort terms 
were ostensibly an answer, to the request for information which 
Napoleon made at the field of Leipzig. Metternich persuaded 
the tsar and the king of Prussia to. make a declaration that the 
allies would leave to Napoleon the “ natural boundaries ” of 
France— the Rhine, Alps, Pyrenees and Ocean. The main object 
of the Austrian chancellor probably was to let Napoleon once 
more show, to the world his perverse obstinacy. If this was his 
aim, he succeeded. Napoleon on his return to St Cloud; inveighed 
against his ministers for talking so muckabout peace and declared 
that he would neyer give up Holland ; France must remain a 
great empire, and not sink to the level of a mere kingdom. , He 
would never give up Holland; rather than do that, he would 
cut the dykes and give back that land to the sea. Accordingly 
on the 1 6th of November he sent a vague and unsatisfactory 
reply to the allies; and though Caulaincourt (who now replaced 
Maret as foreign minister) was on the 2nd of December charged 
to give a general assent to their terms, yet that assent came 
too late, The allies had now withdrawn their offer. Napoleon 
certainly believed that the offer was insincere. Perhaps he was 
right; but even in that case he should surely have accepted 
the offer so as to expose their insincerity. As it was, they were 
able to contrast their moderation with his wrongheadedness, 
and thereby seek to separate his cause from that of France. 
In this they only partially succeeded. Murat now joined the 
allies; Germany, Switzerland and Holland were lost to Napoleon; 
but when the allies began to invade Alsace and Lorraine, they 
found the French staunch in his support. He was still the 
peasants’ emperor.; The feelings of the year 1792 began to revive. 
Never, did Napoleon and France appear more united than in 
the campaign of 1814. 

Nevertheless it led to his abdication. Once more the allies 
consented to discuss the terms of a general pacification; but 
the discussions at the congress of Chatillon (5th of February- 
19th of March) had no result except to bring to light a proof 
of Napoleon’s insincerity. Thereupon the allies resolved to have 
no more dealings with him. As his chances of success became 
more and more desperate, he ventured on a step whereby be 
hoped to work potently on the pacific desires of the emperor 
Francis. Leaving Paris for the time to its own resources, he 
struck eastwards in the hope of terrifying that potentate and of 
detaching him from the coalition. The move not only failed, 
but it had the fatal effect of uncovering Paris to the northern 
forces of the allies. The surrender of the capital, where he had 
centralized all the governing powers, was a grave .disaster. 
Equally fatal was the blow struck at him by the senate, his ow,n 
favoured creation. Convoked by Talleyrand on the xst of 
April, it pronounced the word abdication on the morrow. For this 
Napoleon cared little, provided that he had the army behind 
him. But now the marshals and generals joined the civilians. 
The defection of Marshal Marmont and his soldiery on the 4th 
of April rendered further thoughts of resistance futile. To 
continue the strife when Wellington was firmly established qn 
the line of the Garonne,, and Lyons and Bordeaux had hoisted 
the Bourbon ftpur de lySj was seen by all but Napoleon to be sheer 
madness; but it needed the pressure of ,his marshals ,in painful 
interviews at' Fontainebleau to bring him to i reason. , ; j 

At last, on the 1 ith of April, he wrote the deed of abdication. 
On that night he is said to have tried to end his life by poison. 
The evidence is not convincing; and certainly his recovery 
was very speedy. On the 20th he bade farewell to his guard 
and set forth from Fontainebleau for Elba, which. the powers 



had K yery ? and to /the ^Rr^ss^e off .%% tsar, ; 

awarded tq him as a possession. He was to keep tke title of 
emperor. Marie Louise was to haye the duehj| of Parma for 
herself and her son. She did not go with her consort. Following 
the advice of her father, she repaired tp Vienna along .with the 
little king of Rome. As for France, she received! fhe ; Bourbons, 
along with the oild frontiers. 

Meanwhile Napoleon, after narrow escapes frorn ; royalist 
mobs in Provence, was conducted in the British cruiser ^ Un- 
daunted ” to Elba. There he spent, eleven months in ; uneasy 
retirement, watching with close interest the course of events in 
prance. ■ M he foresaw, the shrinkage of the great empire into 
the realm of old France caused; infinite disgust, a feeling fed 
^very day by stories of rthe tactless way ^ whi^h the Bpuifbpn 
princes treated veterans of the , Grand Army. Equally threaten- 
ing was the general situation, in Europe, The. demands of the 
tsar Alexander were ;f or a time so exorbitant as to Ipring the powers 
at ' the congress of Vienna to the verge of war.* Thus, everything 
portended a renewal of \ Napoleon’s activity. The return of 
French, prisoners from Russia, Germany > England and Spain 
Would furnish hfm-with ,an army far larger 
had won renqwn in i8j4. So threatening were the symptoms 
that the royalists at Paris and the plenipotentiaries at Vienna 
talked of deporting .him; to the Azores, while others more than 
hinted at assassination. ni}i - ; ,j, ? ,?<; . 

. He sql ved the problem in characteristic fashion. On the 26th 
pf February 18 15, when the English and .French. guardships 
were i absent, he slipped away from Porto Ferrajo with some 
1009 men and landed near Antibes on the 1st of March. Except 
ill, royalist Provence he received everywhere a welcome which 
attested the attractive power of his personality and the nullity 
of the Bourbons. Firing no shot in ,his defence, his little troop 
swelled until it became an army. Ney, who ha)d saiid that Napoleon 
ought to be brought to Paris in an iron cage, joined him with 
6000 men on the 14th of March ; and five days later the emperor 
entered the capital, whence Louis XVljl. had recently fledv\ , 

Napoleon was not misled by the enthusiasm of the provinces 
and Paris. He knew that love of novelty and Contempt for the 
gouty old king and his greedy courtiers had brought about this 
bloodless triumph; and lie felt instinctively that he had, to deal 
with a new France,; which would not tolerate despotism. On 
his way to Paris* he had been profuse in promises of reform and 
constitutional rule. It remained to make good those promises 
and to disarm the fear and jealousy of , the greiat powers. This 
set before himself in the; Hundred Days 
(1 9th of March to 2 2nd of June 1 8 15) . Were his powers, physical 
as well as mental, equal to the task ? This is doubtful. Certainly 
the evidence as to his health is somewhat conflicting. Some 
persons (as, for instance, Carnot, Pasquier, Lavalette and 
Thiebault) thought him prematurely aged and enfeebled. Others 
again saw no marked change in him; while Mollien, who knew 
the ehiperor well, attributed the lassitude which now and then 
came over him to a feeling of perplexity caused by his changed 
circumstances* This explanation seems to furnish a correct 
clueJ The autocrat felt cramped arid chafed on all sides by the 
necessity of posing as ., a constitutional ;§p^jrPigiri and, while 
losing something of the old rigidity, he lost very, much of the old 
energy, both in thought and action. « His was a mind that' worked 
wonders in well-worn grooves and bn facts that were well underi 
stoqd. The hecessity of devising compromises with men who 
had formerly been his tools fretted him both in mind and body. 
But when he left parliamentary affairs behind 1 , and took the field, 
he showed nearly all the power both of initiative and of endurance 
which 'marked his ttiasterpiece, the campaign of 1814. To date 
hisdecline, as Chaptal does, from the cold of the Moscow campaign 
is clearly incorrect. The time of lethargy at Elba seems to 
have beep more unfavourable to his powers thari tfie cold of 
^hsSia. Af Elba r as Sir Neil Campbell noted, lie Became in- 
active; pnd proportiqnately corpulent. There* top, as sometimes 
in 1 8 i5,ohe began tov suffer intermittently f rbm isdhury* but to 
no seri6ffs extent/ Op the whole it seems safe to assert that it 
tozLs 'tbe change in France far more than the change in His health 


which manifest ^constraint of iTbenemperor 

jn the H\iE#edl ©ays. His words /to B en jamin Constant -H# 1 
am growing old. The repose of &*£Qnstiturional kin£ may suit 
me. It will more surely suit my ^on/^show* thaUrhis mind 
seized ; the salient, facts of the situation ; but his instincts struggled 
against them. Hence the malaise bath, of mind and body , . j i>> • 

The attempts of the royalists gave him little concern: the' due 
d’Angoul^me raised a small force for Louis XVIII. in the south, 
but at Valence it melted away in front of Grouchy’s command; 
and the duke, on the ,9th of April, signed a convention wherhby 
they received a free pardon from the emperor. : The royalists 
of la Vendee were later in moving and caused; i more trouble. 
But the> chief problem centred in the constitution. At Lyons, 
on the 13th of March, Napoleon had issued an edict dissolving the 
existing chambers ; and ordering the ; convocation of ; a national 
mass meeting, or Champ da Ma% fonthe purpose of modifying the 
constitution of thp Napoleonic, empire. [ That work was carrier 
Opt by Benj amin Constant in concert with the emperim The 
resulting, Atfe additianel (supplementary to the constitutions 
of the empire) bestowed on France an hereditary chamber of 
peers and a chamber; of ;representatives' elected by; Hie -1 electoral 
colleges -toffhe empire, which comprised scarcely one hundredth 
part, of the, citizens of France. ; ; As GMteaubriand remarked, in 
reference to. Louis XVIII/s constitutional charter, the new 
constitutionr— La Benjamine,At was dubbed — was merely a 
Slightly ; improved ; £ charter. Its incompleteness displeased j the 
liberals ; only ; % ,53 2 ,5 2 7 votes were ! given for it* in the plebiscite, 
a total less than half of those, of the. plebiscites of the Consulate. 
Not all the gorgeous display of the Chafnp .de Mai (held on the 
x st of June) could hide the discontent at the meagre fulfilment 
of the promises given at Lyons. ; Napoleon ended his speech with 
the words : “ My will is that of the people: my rights are its 
rights/! The words rang hollow, as was seen when, on the 3rd 
of June, : the deputies chose, as j president of their chamber, 
Lanjuinais, the staunch liberal who had so often opposed, the 
emperor. The latter was with difficulty dissuaded from quashing 
the election. > Other causes of offence arose, and Napoleon in 
hi? last-communication to them warned them not to imitate the 
Greeks pf the later Empire,, who. engaged, in subtle* discussions 
when the ram was battering at their gates. On : the morrow 
(12th of June) ho 1 set out for the northern frontier, ; His spirits 
rose af the prospect; of rejoining the army. At St Helena he told 
Goiurgaud; that he intended in 1815 to dissolve the chambers 
as soon as he had won a great victory. > ; ; ... ■ ^ h & 

ijn, point of fact, the sword alone could decide his fate, both in 
internal and international (affairs. Neither France nor Europe 
took] seriously his rather vague declaration of (his contentment 
with the :: rble of constitutional monarch lof the France of 1 Sr 5. 
No one . believed that he would be content with the ■“ ancient 
limits/! So often had he declared that the Rhine and Holland 
were necessary to France that every one looked on his present 
assertions a mere device to gain time. . So far back; as the 13th 
of March, tsix days before he reached Paris, the powers at Vienna 
declared , him an outlaw; and four days - later Great Britain, 
Russia,. Austria; and Prussia bound themselves to put : 1 50,000 
men into, . the (field to end his rule. Their ; recollection r of his 
Conduct (during the congress of GMtillon was* the (determining 
fact at this crisis; his professions at Lyons- or Paris; had? not the 
slightest effect; his efforts tP detach Austria froip the coajifion, 
as also, the, feelers put forth tentatively by Fpiich6 at Vienn^, 
were fruitless. The coalitions, once so brittle as 1;o break, at the 
first strain, . had now bpen hammered into, solidity by his Blows. 
If ever a. man was condemned by his past, Napoleon was sq in 

On arriving ht Paris three days after Waterloo he still clutig 
to the hope J of concerting national resistance; but the temper 
of the chambers and . of ; the, pphlic generally forbade any suqh 
attempt. The aufocrat and tneien Bonaparte were ^lmpst alone 
in believing that by <bssojying the chambers anU declaring 
himself dictator, Jhe Bptdd ^?ye , Fratnc^ from the .armies of fh e 
powers now converging on Paris. 3 Eyen . J)ayput„ i minister; of 
.^ar.i' advised him thajtiJh? 



the chamfers; That was 1 true! ? The earebt ^>f Nafefedh, Which 
'had lured Ffance far : a way from the principles uf 1 789, now 
’brought her back to- that starting-point; just as, in the physical 
; sphere; • his campaigns from 1 796-1 8 14 ■ had at first : enormously 
•swollen her bulk and then subjected her to a shrinkage still * more 
portentous. ■ Clearly it was time to safeguard what remained; 
and that could best be done under Talleyrand’s shield of legiti- 
macy. Napoleon himself at last divined that truth. When 
; Lucien pressed him to “ dare,” ho replied “ Alas, I have dared 
only, too much already.” On the 22nd of June he abdicated in 
favour of his son, well knowing that that was a mere form, as 
his son was in Austria; On the 25th of June he received from 
.Fouche, the president of the * newly appointed provisional 
government, an intimation that he must leave Paris. He retired 
1 to Malmaison; the home of Josephine, where she had died shortly 
after his first' abdication; On the 29th of June the near approach 
of the Prussians (who had orders to ‘seize him, dead or alive) , 
caused him to retire westwards towards Rochefort, whence he 
hoped to reach the United States. But the passports which the 
provisional government asked front Wellington were refused, 
i and as the country wak declaring for the Bourbons, his position 
sbon » became precarious. On his arrival at Rochefort (3rd' of 
July) he found that British -cruisers cut off his hope of escape. 
On the 9th of July he received an order from the provisional 
government at Paris to leave France within twenty-four hours. 
After wavering between -various plans, he* decided on the 13th 
of July to cast himself on the generosity of the British govern- ; 
ment, and dictated a letter to the prince regent in which he com- 
pared himself to Themis tocles seating himself at the hearth of his 
enemy. His counsellor, Las Oases, strongly urged that step and 
made overtures to Captain Maitland of Ii.M.S: “ Bellerophbnv” 
That officer, however; was On his guard, and, while offering to 
.convey the emperor to England declined to pledge himself in 
any way as to his reception. It was on this understanding (which , 
Las Cases afterwards misrepresented) that Napoleon on the 
1 5th of July mounted the deck Of the “ BellerophonJ’ No other 
course remained. Further delay* after the 1 5th of July would 
have led to his capture: by the royalists, who were now every- 
where in the ascendant. In all 1 but name- he was a prisoner of 
Great Britain,' and he knew it . ^ < ; : ■ : ; ■'=<•.. ’ 

The rest of .the story must be told very briefly. The British 
government,* bn hearing of his arrival at Plymouth, decided to 
Send him to St Helena, the formation of that island being such 
as to admit of a certain freedom of movement for the august 
captive, with none of the perils for the world at large which the 
tsar’s choice, Elba, had involved. «To St Helena, then, he pro- 
ceeded on board of H.M.S. “ Northumberland.” The title of 
emperor, which he enjoyed at Elba, had been forfeited 1 by the 
adventure of 1815, and he was now treated officially as a general. 
Nevertheless, during his last voyage he enjoyed excellent health 
even in the tropics, and seemed less depressed than his associates, 
Bertrand, Gourgaud, Las Cases and Montholon. He landed at 
St Helena on the 17th of October. He resided first at “ The 
, Briars' ” With the ; Balcombes, and thereafter at Longwood, 
When that ^residence was ready for him. ; The first governor of 
the island* General Wilks, was soon superseded, It being judged 
that i he Was too amenable to influence from Napoleon ; his | 
successor Was Sir Hudson Lowe. 

; Napoleon’s chief relaxations at St Helena were found in the 
dictation of his memoirs to Montholon, and the compilatiori of 
monographs on : military and political topics. , The riiemoirs 
(which may be accepted as mainly N apbleon’s, though Monthblofi 
undoubtedly touched them up) range over most 1 of ! the event's 
of his life from Toulon to Marengo. The military and, historical 
wbrks Comprise precis of the wars of Julius Caesar, T urenne and 
Frederick the ; Great. He began other accounts bf the campaigns 
of his bwri age; but they ; are hiarred by 'his having had few 
tfustwbrthy documents arid statistics at hari^/ On a lower 
level ais regards credibility stands the Memorial de Sainte- 
■ifil&ne, ebrripiled By LaS Cases ‘from Napoleon’s conversation^ 

; with the : obvious aim of creating a Napoleonic legend, Never- 
1 theless 1 the ‘ Memorial 1 is 1 ( of } great interest^— 1 the v passage 


(iv.* 43V-454) in Which Napoleon reflects on the/ riiin wrought 
tb his cause by the war iri Spairi, or that 1 (iii. ii$o) dealing with 
his fatal-rnistake in riot disiriembering Austria after Wagram, and 
•in marrying an Austrian pririceSs—“ There I stepped on to an 
abyss covered with flowers ”; or that again (iii. 79) where he 
represented himself as the natural arbiter in the immense 
struggle of the present against the past, arid asserted that in tbn 
years’ time Europe would be either Cossack or republican. It is 
noteworthy* that in Gourgaud’s Journal de Ste. Helene there are 
very few reflections of this kind and the emperor appears in a guise 
far more life-like. But in the works edited . by Montholon and 
LaS Cases, where the political aim constantly obtrudes itself, 
the emperor is made again arid again to embroider bn the therrie 
that he had always been the true champion of ordered freedom. 
This was the mot d’ordre at Longwood to his companions, who 
set themselves deliberately tb propagate it. The folly of the 
monarchs of the Holy Alliance in Europe gained for the writings 
of Montholon and Las Cases (that of GoUrgaud was not published 
till-1899) a ready reception, with the result that Napoleon 
reappeared in* the 'literature of the ensuing decades wielding 


an influence scarcely less potent than that of * the grey-coated 
figure into whose arms France flung herself on his return from 
Elba. All that he had done for her in the; days of the Consulate 
was* remembered; his subsequent proceedings— -his tyranny, 
his shocking waste of human life, his deliberate persistence in 
war when France arid Europe called for a reasonable and lasting 
peace — all this was forgotten; and the great warrior, who died 
of cancer on the 5th bf May 1821, was thereafter enshrouded in 
mists of legend through which his form loomed as that of a 
Prometheus condemned to a lingering agony for his devotion 
to the cause of humanity. It was this perversion of fact which 
rendered possible the career of Napoleon III. 

Bibliography.— l-In^ the following list only thfe most helpful and 
accessible works can be enumerated* Asterisks are placed, against 
those works which have been translated into English. 

A.' General : Histories and Biographies. *A; Thiers, Histoire de 
la Revolution frangaise, du Consulat et de V Empire (many editions 
in French ana English) ; TV Lanfrey, Histoire de Napoleon' I. (5 
vols., Paris, 1867-1875) (incomplete); Sir A. Alison, History of 
Europe , ^789-1813 (14 vols., London, 1833-1842); J. Holland Rose, 
The Life of Napoleon I. (2 vols., London; 3rd ed., 1905) ; A. Fournier, 
Napoleon der erste (3 vols.*, Prague and Vienna, 1889) ; W. M. 
Sloane, Napoleon: a History (4 Vols., London, 1896-1897) ; O’Connor 
Morris, Napoleon (New .York, 1 893) ; E, Lavisse and A. N . Rambaud, 
“ La Revolution frangaise, 1789-1799 ” and 14 Napoleon,” vols. viii. 
and ix. of the Histoire generate ; The Cambridge Modern History } vol. 
viii. (“ The French Revolution ”) and vol; ix, (“ Napoleon ”) 
(Cambridge; 1^04 and 1906); W. Oncken, Das Zeitalter der Revolu- 
tion, des Kaiserreichs, und der Befreiungskriege (2 vols/, Berlin, 1880); 
A. T. Mahan, Influence of Sea Power on the. Trench, Revolution and 
Empire (2 vols., London, 1892) ; A. Sorel, V Europe et la Revolution 
frangaise (parts v.-viii. refer to Napoleon) (Paris, 1903-1904); 
F. Masson, Napoleon et safamille (4 vols., Paris, 1897-1900). 

The : great source for Napoleon’s life is the Correspondance de 
Napoleon I. (32 vols., Paris, 1858-1869). Though garbled in several 
places by the imperial commission appointed, by Napoleon III. to 
edit the letters and despatches, it is invaluable. It has been supple- 
mented by the *Lettres inedites de Napoleon J er , edited by L. Lecestre 
(2 vols., Paris, 1897; Eng. ed. 1 vol., London, i 898) , • and Lettr'es 
inedites de Napoleon I**, edited by L. de Brotonne (Paris, 1898) 
(with supplement, 1903). 

r B. Works dealing mainly with particularperiods. 

T; Early years (1769-1795). * Napoleon incounu (1786-1793), 
edited by F. Masson (2 vols., Paris, 1895) ; A. Chiiquet, La Jeunesse 
de JSfapoleon I. (3 vols., Paris, ,1897-1899) ; T. Nasica, Memoires 
sur Venfance et la jeunesse de Napoleon I. (Paris, 1852) : B. Gadobert, 
La Jeunesse de Napoleon I. (Paris, 1897) ; J. Colin, UEducation fpili- 
taire de Napoleon (Paris, 1900) ; P. Cottin, Toulon et les Anglais eti 
1793 (Paris, 1898); H;:Fi T. Jun Bonaparte ei son temps , 1769^-1799 
(3 vpls.,; } Paris, 1 880-1 881); O. . Browning, Napoleon: the First 
Phase (London, 1905); H. F.. Hall, Napoleon's Notes on English 
History (London, 1905);. ,C. J. Pox, Napoleon Bonaparte , arid the 
Siege of Toulon (Washington, 1902) ; H. Zivy, Le Treize Vendetniaire 
(Paris, 1898). ' • - : ’ • . 

, II., The Period 1 796-1 799. (For the campaigns , of 1796-1800, 
1805-7, 1808-9, 1812-15, see French Revolutionary W a arid 
Napoleonic Campaigns,) The chief works on civil, *diploma‘tic and 
personal affairs in the life of Napoleon for the period 1 796^1799 ate : 
P. Gaffarel, Bonaparte et les republiques italiennes/ 1796-1799 (Paris, 
1895):!' C, Tivaypni r Storiq critfca del riser girnentp , italiano ,(3 yols., 
Turin, 1899-— (in progress)) ;’ Bonnai ^ de Ganges, La Chute d'une 
ripublicpie (Feitisef (Prifis; ’ 1885 ) ; E. Quiriet j Les R&volutiohs'W'ltdtie 
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(Baris, 184a); J ; . d%TelV*R3W>: If$ples>:<ei- U^dkectaire; .q^nistice^ 
ettraites , 1126-1797. (Paris,, 1902) ; A. Sorel, B.onapafieetHoche enjgQfo 
L. Scioiit, Xe Directoire ’( 3 vols., Baris, 1895) ; F. A. Aulard, Pans 
pendaUt la reaction therrniaorienne et sous le directoire (5 vols., Piarisv 
1898-1902); Comte A. J. C. J. Boulay de la Meurthe, Le Directoire 
etv V expedition d’Egypte (Paris, 1885) ; E. Driault, La Question 
d’ Orient (Paris, 1898) ; D. Lacroix, Bonaparteen Egypte, (Paris, 
1899) ; A. Vandal, VAvenement de Bonaparte (Paris, 1902-1963); 
*F. Rocquain, Mat de France au 18 Bruniaire (Paris, 1874) ; Bona- 
parte d St Cloud (anonymous) (Paris, 1814). 1 

III. The Consulate and Empire (December; 1799-April 1814); 

(a) Family and personal 'affairs : *F. Masson, Napoleon che? , lui (2 
vols., Paris, 1893- ), * Napoleon eftes femmes (3 vols. , Paris, 1 893- 

1902) , Napoleon et son fils (Paris, 1904) ; M. F. A. de Lescure, 
Napoleon et safamille (Paris, 1 867) ; * Lettres de Napoleon & Josephine 
(Paris* 1895):; A. Guillois, Napoleon, Vhomme, le politique, V or ateur 
(2 vpls., Paris, 1889); * A. Levy, NqpoUon intime. ! Paris, 1893)4 
Baron C, F. de M6neval, Napoleon et Marie Louise (3 vols., Baris, 
1843-1845) ; Baron A." du Casse, Les Rois, freres de Napoleon (Paris, 
1883) ; H. WAsch.mger,LeDivorce de Napoleori (Paris, 1889).' ; : > • 

(b) Plots against Napoleon : E. Daudet, 1 Histoire de V Emigration 
(3 vols., Paris, 1886-1890 and 1904-1905), and La Polite pl ies 
chouqns sous le consulat et }’ empire ^ (Paris, 1895) ; G. de Cadoudal, 
Georges Cadoudal et Id Ckouannerie (Paris, 1887);’ E. Guillon, Les 
Complots militaires 'sous le consulat et V empire (Paris, 1894) ;• *G. ;A; ! 
Thierry, Le Complot des Libelles, 1802 (Paris, 19035'; Memokes 
historiques sur la catastrophe du due d’Enghien (Baris, 1 824) ; H.WeL 
schinger, Le due d’Enghien (Paris, 1888) ; E. Hamel, Histoire des 
deux conspirations du GenSraV Malet (Paris, 1873). 1 

ic) Administration, Finance, Education. r (For the Code NdpoUon 
see Code.) * J; Pelet de la Lozere, Opinions de NapaUon sur divers 
sujets de politique et d’. administration (Paris, 1833); Damas-Hinard, 
Napoleon, ses opinions et jugements sur les hommes et sur, les eposes 
(2 vols., Paris, 1838) ; L. Aucoc, Le Conseil d’etat avant et depiiis 
1789 (Paris, 1876); E. Monnet, Histoire 1 de V administration prd* 
vinciale, departmental et communale en France (Paris, 1885); F. A. 
Aulard, Paris sous le. Consulat (Paris, 1903,; seq.) ;| L. de. Lanzac de 
Laborie, Paris sous Napoleon (Paris, 1905* seq.) ; A. Edmond- 
Blaric, Napoleon I., ses institutions civites et admlhistratives (Paris, 
1880) ; H. Welschinger, La Censure sous le premier Empire (Paris, 
1882) C. van Schrior , La Pr esse sous le consulat et P empire ( Brussels, 
1899) ;M r C. Gaudin (Due de Gaete) , Notice historique sur les finances 
de la France, 1800-1814 (Baris, 1818) ; R, Stourm, Les, Finances du 
consulat (Paris, 1902); J. B. G. Fabry, Le Genie de la revolution 
consider^ dans l’6ducation *(3 vols., Paris, 1817-1818); F. Guizot, 
Essai sur V histoire et I’etat actuel de ; V instruction puhlique (Paris* 
1816) ; C. Schmidt, La Reforme de V University iraperiale en i8f l 
(Paris, 1905). The memoirs of Chaptal, M6neyal t , Mo ( llien, Quyratd 
and Pasquier deal largely with these subjects, Those of Bourrienne 
and Fouche are of doubtful authority; the latter iare certainly not 
genuine. * ■ : \ :nU r - V; A- 1 

(d) Diplomacy and General Policy : Besides the works named 
under A, the following may be named as more, especially applicable 
to this section : A. Lefebvre, Histoire des cabinets \de l’ Europe pendant 
le consulat et l’ empire (3 vols., Paris, 1845-1847;) ; C: Auribf? La 
France , VAngleterre-et Napoleon, 1803-1806 (Paris, 1905) ; B; Bailldd, 
Rreussen und Frankreich von 1795-1807 ; , Diplomatische Gorrc- 
sppndenzen (2 yols., Leipzig* 1881-188.7) ;, Comtje p. t de Bqrral, 
Etufie sur l’ histoire diplomatique de V Europe {2nd part), 1789-1815, 
vdi.' li (Baris, 1885) ; 0 . Browning, England dnd Napoleon in i8dj 
(London, 1887) ; H. M. Bowman, Preliminary Stages of the Peace of 
Amiens (Toronto, 1900) ;*Coquelle* Napoleon ebl’Angleterre, 1803-181.5 
(Paris, ; 1904) ; A. . Vandal, Napoleon et Alexandre (3 yols, , Paris* 
1891-1893); W. Oncken, Oesterreich und Preussen im Befreityngs- 
kriege (2 vols., Berlin, 1876); H. A. L. Fisher, NapblMhic Staieshian- 
sMpi Germany (Oxford, 1903) ; A. RambaUd, 5 La Domination 
frxmqaise en Allemagne (2 vols., Paris, 1873-1874) ; G. Roloff,^ Die 
Koionialpolitik. Napoleons /. (Munich, 1899) and Pplitik und Kmeg- 
fuhrung wahrend des Feldzuges von 1814 (Berlin, 1891) ; A. Fournier, 
Def Cdftgress von Chdtillon (Vienna and Prague, 1900) ; F. Gruyer, 
NdpbUbn, roi de V lie d’ Elbe (Paris, T906) ; * H. Houssaye, 1815 (3 
vols., Paris, 1898-1905) ;jC. M. Talleyrand (Prince de Benevento;)* 
Lettres incites a Napoleon, 18 00-1809 (Pnris, 1889) . : ; r' 

IV. Closing Years (from the second abdication, June 22nd 1815, 
to death). Captain F. L. Maitland, Narrative of the Su/ render [ of 
Bonaparte (London, 1826 ; new ed.y 1964) ; Sir T. Ussher,' Napoleon’ s 
Last Voyages (London, 1895 ; new ed.* 1906) ; G. Gourgaud, Sdinte- 
Helbne: Journal inedite de 1815 d 1818 .(2 vols., Paris, 1899); 
Marquis C. J. de Montholon, Recits de la captivite de Vempereur 
Napoleon & Ste Helene (2 vols., Paris, 1847) ; Comte E. P. D. de 
Las Cases, Memorial de Ste Helene (4 vols., Loridomand Paris, 1823) ; 
Lady Malcolm, A Diary of St Helena (London, 1899) ; W. Forsyth, 
History of the. Captivity of Napoleon at St Helena (3 vols.,' Lpndon 
1853) ; R. C. Seaton, .Napoleon’s Captivity in Relation to Sir Hudson 
Lowe (London, "1963) ; Basil Jackson," Nates and Reminiscenced 6f a 
Staff Officer (London, 1903); Earl of Rosebery, Napoleon : li the Last 
Phase (3.900) \ J . H. Rose, Napoleonic Studies (London,' 1904). 

v. : Many of the •vy’orks, relating to Napoleon’s detention at St Helena 
are. perversions pf the ptuth,, ^.g., .O’Meara/s .4 frQni.St .Helena 

tLbhdoh. 1822), The Wol'ks of Eas Chses and MoniHolon ^notild also 


be : read;^ sanfe^ ^ remark , Mrs L. A. 
AbelPs RecoJpefiUqns of the. Emperor Napoleon (Loiidoii, 1844), 
W. ^ Wardbrt% : L<Sf^r5 ivrittefi ori Board HlM'.S:' u Northumberland 
(London,' : 18 1 6) and ^ J . StOkoe’s With' Napoleon at St Helena (Eng.l 
ed 4 London, 1902). Santini’s Appeal to the British Ndpipn (London, 
1817) and th ( e Manuserit' venu de. .Ste HMene d’une manibre ineqnnue , 
(London, 1817) are forgeries. (J. Hl. R.) L 

NA 3 P 0 LE 0 N II., emperor of the French, thb style,' given by 
the Bonapartists to the son of Napoleon I.; Napoleon Fiancis 
Joseph Charles, duke of Reichstadt (^.). The fact that iii; 
16.14, fey Napoleon L's abdication in his. favour, the king of 
home (as he was then styled) became for a few days, jitular 
emperor by fhe will of the people/ ’ was held by Prince Louis 
Napoleon to justify. his own assumption of the style of Napoleon 
III,; which, as seeming to involve a dynastic cla:irn, gave siich ? 
offence to the legitimist powers, notably the emperor Nicholas 
of Russia. /'/ //... " 

NAPOLEON III. [Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte] 
(i8o8-.i8'73), emperor of the French, was born on the 20th of 
Apth ;i^8Th ^aris at. 8 rue Cerutti (now rue Lajfitte), and not; 
abthe Tuileries, as the official historians state. He was the third 
son of tiduis; Bonaparte (see Bonaparte), brother of Napoleon I,/ 
Und from 1806 to 1810 king of Holland, and of Hbrtense die 
Beauhurnuis, daughter of General (de) Beauharnais and Josephihe ? 
Tascher de la Bagerie, afterwards the empress Josephine ; hence 
he was at the same time the nephew and the adopted grandson 
of the great emperor. Of the two other soils of Louis Bonapartfe 
und" Hbrtense, the elder, Napoleon Charles (1862-1807), died 
of croup at The Hague; the second, Napoleon Louis (1804-1831), 
died in the insurrection of the Romagna, leaving no childreh. 
Doub,ts have been cast on the legitimacy of Louis Napoleon; for 
the discord between Louis Bonaparte, who was ill, restless and 
suspicious, and his pretty and capricious wife was so violent 
and open as to justify all conjectures. But definite , evidence, 
in the. shape of letters and references in memoirs, enables US 
tq deny .that the Dutch Admiral yerhuell was the fa,ther of Louis 
Napoleon, and there is strong evidence of resemblance ln charactef 
between King Louis and his third son. He early gave signs of W 
grave and dreamy character. any stories have been told about 
his childhood, for example the remark which Napoleon I. is said 
to have made about him: “ Who knows whether the future 
of my (face may not lie in this child.” It is certain that, aftdr 
thp abdication and exile of Louis, Hortense lived Jn France with, 
her two children, ip close relation With the, imperial court. 
During the Hundred Days, Louis Napoleon, then a child of 
seven, witnessed the presentation of the eagles to 50,000 soldiers; 
but a few weeks, later, before his departure for Rochefort, the 
defeated Napoleon embraced him for the last Janie, aiid his; 
mother had fo receiye Frederick William III. of Brussia.aild his; 
two sons at the chateau bf Saint-Leu; here the victor and thfi 
vanquished of Sedan met foir the first time, aiid pro bably playbd 
together^ ' ( / ./. V V V ' ’ ' *' ' ' ' V.; f /' :u 

After Waterloo, Hortense, suspected by the Bbqfbons of having 
arranged the return from/Elba, had to go into, exile. The ex- 
king Louis, who now lived at Florence, had compelled her by a 
scandalous law-suit to give up to him the elder of her two children/ 
With her remaining t child she Wandered, under the name of 
duchesse de Baiiit-Leu, from Geneva to Aix, Carlsruhe and 
Aiigsburg. In 18 1 7 she, bought the castle of Arehenberg, ifi the 
eanton pf Tufgau, op a wooded hill looking over the Lake of 
Constance. Hortense supervised her son’s education in pefsoh; 
and tried to form his character. His tutor was Philippe Le Bas, 
^on of the well-known member of the Convention and follower 
of Robespierre j an able man, imbued with the ideas' of the 
Revolution, while Vieillard, who instructed him iii the rudiment^ 
whs a democratic imperialist also inspired with the ideal of 
nationalism. The young prince also studied it the gymiiasiufii 
at Augsburg, where his love of work, arid his mental l qualitiies were 
gradually revealed; he was less successful in mathematics fhari 
iii literary subjects, and he became an adept at physical exercise 1 ^ 
such as felicing, riding arid swimming. It was at this time that 
hp adpmfed the slight' German ; Accent whicH/he iieV& IMt. 
Those 'Who riducatrid hiiii hevef lost sight bf tMe^ ^ffitrirei'Mt It 
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Was above va ? ll his m0tHer, fulI^ cprifideht <jf the futuredestiny 
of the Bpnapartes, who, jiriipressed on him tjfie idea that, he would, 
be king, or at any rate,- that he would \ accomplish some great; 
works. “ With your riame,” shesaid, you Will always count for 
something, whether in the old world of Europe dr in the new.” 
If we may believe Mme Cornu, he already at the age of twelve 
had dreams of empire. 

In 1823 he accompanied his mother to Italy, visiting his father 
at Florence, and his grandmother Letitia at Rome, and dreaming 
With Le Bas on the banks of the Rubicon. He returned to 
Arefieriburg to complete his military education under Colonel 
Armaridi and Colonel Dufour, who instructed him in artillery 
and military engineering. At the age of twenty he was a 
“Liberal,”’ an enemy oftlieBourbons and of the treaties of 1815; 
b^t he was dominated by , the cult Of the emperor, arid for him 
the liberal ideal was confused with the Napoleonic. 

The July revolution of 1830, of which he heard in Italy/ 
roused all his young hopes. He could not return to France, for 
the law of 1816 banishing all his family had not been abrogated. 
B ut the liberal revolution knew no frontiers. Italy shared in 
the agitation. He had already met some of the conspirators 
a£ Arerieriberg, and it is practically established that he now 
joined the associations of the Carbonari. Following the advice* 
of his friend the Count Arese and of Meriotti, he and his brother 
were among the revolutionaries who in February* 1 83 1 attempted 
a rising in Romagna and the expulsion of the pope from Rome. 
They 'distinguished themselves at Civita Castellaria, a little 
town which they took; but the Austrians arrived in force, and 
during the retreat Napoleon Louis, the elder ; soft, took cold, 
followed by measles, of which he died. Hortense hurried to 
the spot and took steps which enabled her to save her second son 
from the Austrian prisons. He escaped into France, where his 
mother, on the plea of his illness, obtained permission from 
Louis Philippe for him to stay in Paris. But he intrigued with 
the republicans, and Casimir-Ferier insisted on the departure 
of both mpther arid son. In May 1831 they went to London, 
and afterwards returned to Arenenberg. 

For a time he thought of responding to the appeal of some of 
the Polish revolutionaries, but Warsaw succumbed (September 
1831) before he Could set out. Moreover the plans of this young 
and visionary enfant du sibcle were becoming more definite. 
The duke of Rqichstadt died in 1832. His uncle, Joseph, and 
his father, Louis, showing no desire to claim the inheritance 
promised them by the constitution of the year XII. , Louis 
Napoleon henceforth considered himself as the accredited 
representative of the family. Those who came in contact with 
hjm rioficed a transformation in his character; he tried to hide 
hfs natural sensibility under an impassive exterior, and concealed 
fjis, political ■ ambitions. He became indeed “ doux enttte ” 
(gentle blit obstinate) as his mother , called him, persistent in 
his ideas and always ready to return to them, though at the 
same time yielding and drawing back before the force of circum- 
stances. He endeavoured to define his ideas, arid in 1833 published 
his Ktveries pqlMques, suivies d y un projet de constitution , and 
Considerations politiques et militaires sur la Suisse; in 1 836, 
as a captain, in the Swiss service, he published a Manuel 
d’artillerie, , in order to win popularity with the French army. 
A phrase of Montesquieu, placed at the head of this work, sums 
up the views of the young theorist: “ The people, possessing 
the supreme power, should do for itself all that it is able to do; 
what it cannot do well, it must do through its elected repre- 
sentatives.” The supreme authority entrusted to the elect of 
the people was always his essential idea. But the problem was 
how to realize it. Louis Napoleon could , feel vaguely the state 
of public , opinion in France, the longing for glory from which 
If, suffered, and the deep-rooted discord between the nation arid 
the king, Louis Philippe, who though sprung from the national 
revolution against the treaties of 1815, was yet a partisan of 
peace at apy price. Both Chateaubriand; and Carrel had praised 
the 'prince’s first writings. Bonapartists arid republicans found 
common ground in the glorious _ tradition sung by B granger. 
A military conspiracy like those of Berton or the sergeants 


of La Rochelle, seemed feasible to Napoleon. A new friend of 
• his, Fialin,forriierly anon-commissioned officer arid a journalist, 
an energetic and astute man and a born conspirator, spurred 
him on to action. 

With the aid Of Fialin and Eleonore Gordon, a singer, who 
is supposed to have been his mistress, and with the co-operation 
of certain officers, such as Colonel Vaudrey, an old soldier of 
the Empire, commanding the 4th regiment of artillery, and 
; Lieutenant Laity, he tried to bring about a revolt of the garrison 
:■ of Strassburg (October 30, 1836). The conspiracy Was a failure, 
and Louis Philippe, fearing lest he might make the pretender 
: popular either by the glory of an acquittal or the aureole of 
i martyrdom, had him taken to Lorient and put on board a ship 
bound for Arnerica, while his accomplices were brought; before 
| the 5 court of assizes and acquitted (February 1837). The prince 
; was set free in New York in April; by the aid of a false passport 
he returned to Switzerland in August, in time to see his mother 
; befqre ; fieri death on the 3rd of October 1837. 

At any other time this attempt would have covered its author 
with ridicule. Such, at least, was the opinion of the whole of the 
; family of Bonaparte. But his confidence was unshaken, and 
j iri the woods of Arenenberg the romantic-minded friends who 
j remained faithful (0 him still honoured him as emperor. And 
: now the government of Louis Philippe, by an evil inspiration, 

, began to act in such a way as to make him popular. In 1838 
it caused his partisan Lieutenant Laity to be condemned by the 
Court of Peers to five years’ imprisonment for a pamphlet which 
he had written to justify the Strassburg affair; then it demanded 
; the expulsion of the prince from Switzerland, and when the Swiss 
government resisted, threatened war. Having allowed the July 
monarch to commit himself, Louis Napoleon at the last moment 
left Switzerland voluntarily. All this served to encourage the 
» mystical adventurer. In London, where he had taken up his 
abode, together with Arese, Fialin (says Persigny), Doctor 
Conneau and Vaudrey, he was at first well received in society, 
being on friendly terms with Count d’Qrsay and Disraeli, and 
[ frequenting the salon of Lady Blessington. He met with various 
adventures, .being present at the famous tournament given by 
Lord Egfintori, and yielded to the charm of his passionate 
admirer Miss Howard. But it was a studious life, as well as the 
life of a dandy, that he led at Carlton House Terrace. Not for 
a minute did he forget his mission: “ Would you believe it,” 
the duke of Wellington Wrote of him, “ this young man will not 
have it said that he is not going to be. emperor of the French. 
The unfortunate affair of Strassburg has in no way shaken this 
strange conviction, and his chief thoughts are of what he will 
do when he is on the throne.” He was in fact evolving his 
programme cf government, and in 1839 wrote and published 
his book: Des I dees napoUoniennes , a curious mixture of Bona- 
partism, socialism arid pacificism, which he represented as the 
tradition of the First Empire. He also followed attentively 
the fluctuations of French opinion. 

Since 1838 the Napoleonic propaganda had made enormous 
progress. Not only did certain newspapers, such as the Capitole 
and the Journal du Commerce^ and clubs, such as the Culottes 
de peau carry it on zealously; but the diplomatic humiliation 
of France in the affair of Mehemet Ali (g.z>.) in 1840, with the 
outburst of patriotism which accompanied it, followed by the 
concessions made by the government to public opinion, such as, 
for example, the bringing back of the ashes of Napoleon I., 
all helped to revive revolutionary and Napoleonic memories. 

The pretender^ again thinking that the moment had come, 
formed a fresh conspiracy. With a little band of fifty-six followers 
he attempted to provoke a rising of the 42nd regiment of the 
line at Boulogne, hoping afterwards to draw General Magnan 
to Lille and march upon Paris. The attempt was made on the 
6th of August 1840, but failed; he saw several of his supporters 
fall on the shore of Boulogne, and was arrested together with 
Montholon, Persigny and Conneau. This time he was brought 
before the Court of Peers with his accomplices; he entrusted 
his defence to Berryer and Marie, and took advantage of his 
trial to appeal to the supremacy of the people, which he alleged, 
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had been disregarded, even after 183d. He was condemned 
to detention lOr life in a forttelss, hiS^ friend Aladenize being 
depOiftbdj and McntholOn; • -Parquin, 1 Lombard and Fialin* being 
each condemned to detention for twenty years. On the 1 5th of 
December, the very day that Napoleon’s ashes were! deposited at 
the Invalides,. he was taken to the fortress of Ham. The country 
seemed to forget him; Lamartine alone foretold that the honours 
paid to Napoleon I . would shed lustre on his nephew. His prison 
at Ham was unhealthy, and physical inactivity was painful 
to the prince, but on the whole the regime imposed upon him 
was mild, and his : captivity was lightened by [Alexandrine 
Vergeot) “la belle sabotiefe” or Mdlle Badinguet (he was later 
nicknamed Badinguet by the republicans). His more intel- 
lectual friends, such as Mme Cornu, also came to visit him and 
assisted him in his studies. He corresponded with Louis B land , 
George Sand and Proudhon, and collaborated with the journalists 
of the Left, Degeorge, Peauger and Souplet. For six years 
he worked very hard “ at this University of Ham;” as he said. 
He wrote some Fragments kistoriques, studies oh the sugar- 
question, on the construction of a canal through Nicaragua, 
and on the recruiting of the army, and finally, in the ; Ft ogres 
du Pas^de-Calais, a series of articles on social questions which 
were later embodied in -his Extinction du paupSrisnie (1844). 
Bat the game persistent idea underlay all his efforts. - “ The 
more closely the body is confined,” he wrote, “ the moire -{he mind 
is disposed to indulge in flights of imagination, arid to consider 
the possibility of executing projects of which a more active 
existence would never perhaps have left it the leisure to think. 
On the 25th of May 1846 he escaped to London, giving as the 
reason for his decision the dangerous illness of his ^father. On- 
the 2 7th of J uly his father died, before he could accomplish 
a journey undertaken in spite of the refusal of a passport by 
the representative of Tuscany. 

He was again well received in London, and he “ made up for 
his six years of isolation by a furious pursuit of pleasure.” The 
duke of Brunswick and the banker F errere interested them- 
selves in his future, and gave him money, as did also' Miss Howard, 
whom he later made comtesse de Beauregard, after restoring ! to 
her several millions. He was still full of plans and new: ideas/ 
always with the same end in view; and for this reason, in spite of 
his various enterprises, which were sometimes fidiculous, some- 
times unpleasant in their consequences, and his : uhscrUpulOuS-"! 
ness as to the men and means he employed; he always had a- 
kind of greatness. He always retained his faith in his star, 
“ f They will come to me without any effort of my own/- he said 
to Taglioni the dancer; and again to Lady Douglas, who was* 
counselling resignation, he replied, “ Though fortune has twice- 
betrayed me, yet my destiny will none the less surely be fulfilled;? 
I wait / ’ He was not to wait much longer. = ^ : 

As he well perceived, the popularity of his name, the vague 
“ legend ” of a Napoleon who was at once' a democrat; a soldier 
and a revolutionary hero; was his only strength, But by his ; 
abortive efforts he had not yet been able to win over thisimmense- 
force of tradition and turn it to his own purposes. The j events 
which occurred from 1848 to 1852 enabled him > to do so. tie 
behaved with extraordinary skill, • displaying in the heat, of the 
conflict all the abilities of an experienced conspirator^ knowing; 

like the snail, how to draw in his horns as soon as he met With 
an obstacle ” (Thiers), but supple, resourceful and unscrupulous 
as to the choice Of men and means in his obstinate struggle for- 
poWer. :' r ■ ■ " :;i : ■ 

At the first symptoms of revolutionary disturbance he returned- 
to France; on the 25th of February he offered his services 10= the 
Provisional Government, but, on being requested by it to depart 
at once, resigned himself to this course. But Persigny, Mocquard 
and all his friends devoted themselves to an energetic propaganda - 
in i the press, by pictures and by songs. After : the 15th of May 
had already shaken the strength of the young republic, he was* 
elected in June 1848 by four departments, Seine, Ybhhe; Chkrente- 
Interieure and Corsica. In spite of the opposition of the executive 
coinmittee, the Assembly ratified his election. ^Bjut he had learnt 
to wait. He sent in his resignation f rom Londoni, hierely hazard- 


ing* this -appeal^* If tfee^ people* impose* duties bn me/ 1 shall 
know how to Mfilithbm/^ /This time events worked in his favour/ 
the industrial ? insurrection of J une made the middle' classes and 
the mass 1 of the rural population look for a saViout, While it 
turned the industrial population towards Bonapartism, out of 
fi atred for the -republican bourgeois. The Legitimists seemed im- 
possjble, and the people turned instinctively towards a Boriapattev 

On the ! 26th bf September he was re-elected by- the same : 
departments; bn- the nth of October the law decreeing' the 
banishment of the Bonapartes was abrogated; on the 26th he 
made a speech in the Assembly defending his position' : as' a 
pretender, and cut such a sorry figure that Antony’ Thodret 
contemptuously withdrew the amendment byo which he - had 
; intended to <bar him from rising td the presidency.! Thus he Whs' 
i able tb be a candidate for this formidable power/ which had- just' 
been defined by the Constituent Assemblyaiid exit rusted to the ? 
choice of the people, “tb Providence/*’ ’ as Lamartine ; Said^ 
In contrast to CaVaignac he- was the candidate of the advanced 
parties, but ? also of the- ' monarchists, who reckoned on - doing 
what they liked with him,: and of the Catholics, who gave Him 
their votes bn condition of his restoring the* temporal power* 
to Rome and- handing over education to the Church. > The former 
rebel of the Romagna, the Liberal Carbonaro, Was henceforth 1 to 
be the tool Of the 1 priests. - In his very triumph - appeared the 
ultimate cause of His downfall, h On the 10th of December he 
was elected president of the Republic by 5,434,226 votes agaifest 
1,448/107 given to CaVaignac. On the 20th of December he 
took -the bath “ to remain faithful to the democratic Republic 
i . . . to regard as enemies of the nation all those who may -attempt 
by illegal means to ; change the form of the established govern-* 
ment.” From this time onward his history is inseparable from 
that Of France. But, having attained to power, he still em* 
deavburcd -to realize his cherished project. All his efforts; froth- 
the ioth of December 1848 to the 2nd of December r8j 2 tended 
towards the acquisition of absolute authority, which' he Wished 
to obtain, in appearance, ;at any fate, from the people;' 

It wa's 1. with this end 1 in view that he co-operated With the 
party of order in the expedition to Rome for the ; destruction of 1 
the Roman republic and the restoration of the pope (March 31/ 
1849) / and afterwards' in all the reactionary' measures against the 
preSs and the clubs, and for the destruction of the Reds, But for 
opposition to the party of 1 order, he defined his own personal 
policy, as in his letter to Edgard Ney (August 16, 1849),' Whicfr 
j was not deliberated upon at the council of ministers, and asserted 
his intention bf not stifling Italian liberty /’ Or by the change 
of ministry on the 31st of October 1849, when, f “ in order to* 
; dominate all parties/f‘ Le substituted for the men coming fromi 
the Assembly, such Gfliloh -Barror; ‘'6reature$r&£>his own; such 
as- Rouher and - de * ' Rarieii, the Auvergne avocats, and Achilla 
«FoUld, the banker.* “ The name of Napblebn,” he said onf this 
occasion/ “ is in itself a programme ;<it stands for Order* authority/ 
religion and the welfare of the people in internal affairs, and 
foreign affaii&’ibr tfeeMatibnal dignity.” - • nL ^ 

, Mr spite of this alarming assertion ■ of his personal policy; fe® 
j still ' remained In harmony with the Assembly (the Legislative 
I Assembly, elected on the 28th bf May 1849) in order to carry 
out “ a Roman expedition at home,” le. to clear the administra- 
: tioni of all republicans, put down the press, suspend the right of- 
holding meetings and; above all, to : hand over- education to the* 
I Gliurch (law of the r 5th of March 1850) . But the machiavdllidn 
: pretended; daily ; growing more skilful at manoeuvring between 
different classes and parties, knew where to stop and; hoW r to; 
keep up a show- oLdemoCracy. ! AVihen the Assembly, fey the* lawi 
of the 31st of May 1^850, restricted; universal suffrage'and reduced* 
: the ; number of the electors from 9 feo $ millions) fee was - afelei tb 
! thfow upon it -the whole tespbnfeifeiMiy for this coup dl&tifcpour 4 
| geohi ^ Tcahndt understand how you; the offspring of uniVersail 
; suffrage, can defendithe restricted 1 suffrage,” said his friend Mme 
Cornu; • - You do not understand,” he replied, “ l am preparing 
;the ruin of the Assembly.” “ But you will perish with it,” she 
; answerbd; > contrary, when the Assembly is: hanging 
i over thelprecipici^^shallctit therropb/fi Ibjoda c \.moQ Id 



NAPOLEON III. 


H In fact, while tryingto compass the destruction of the 
republican movement qf the Left, he was taking Careful steps 1 to' 
gain over all classes. * “ Prince , altesse , monsieur, monseigneur, 
citoyeri ” (he was called by all these names, indifferently at the: 
Ely see), he appeared as the candidate of the most incompatible 
interests, flattering the clergy by his compliments and formal 
visits, distributing cigars and sausages to the soldiers, promising 
the prosperous bourgeoisie “ order in the street ” and business, 
while he posed as the “ father of the workers,” and won the hearts 
of the peasants. At his side were his accomplices, men ready for 
anything*; whose only hopes were bound up with his fortunes, 
such as Morny and Rouher; his paid publicists, such as Romieu 
the originator of the “ red spectre his cudgel-bearers, the 
“ Ratapoils :” immortalized by Daumier, who terrorized the 
republicans. From the Elysee by means’ of the mass of officials 
whom they had at their command, the conspirators extended their 
activities throughout the whole country, 
i He next entered upon that struggle with the Assembly, now 
discredited, which was to reveal to all the necessity for a change, 
and, a change in his favour. In January 1851 he deprived 
Ghangarnier of his command of the garrison of, Paris. “ The 
Empire has come,” said Thiers. The pretender would have pre- 
ferred, however, that it should be brought about legally, the first 
step being his re-election in 1852. The Constitution forbade his 
re-election; therefore the Constitution must be revised. On the 
19th of July the Assembly threw out the proposal for revision, 
thus signing its own death-warrant, and the coup d’Stat was 
resolved upon. - He prepared for it systematically. The cabinet 
of the 26th of October 1851 gave the ministry for war to his 
creature Saint- Arnaud. All the conspirators were at their 
posts — Maupas at the prefecture of police, Magnan at the 
head of the troops in Paris. At the Elysee, Morny, adulterine son 
of Hortense, a hero of the Bourse and successful gambler, 
supported his half-brother by his energy and counsels. The 
ministry proposed to abrogate the electoral law of 1850, and 
restore universal suffrage; the Assembly by refusing made itself 
still more unpopular. By proposing to allow the president 
of the Assembly to call in armed force, the questors revealed 
the Assembly’s plans for defence, and gave the Elysee a weapon 
against it (“ donnent barre contre elle a l’Elysee ”) . The propo- 
sition was rejected (November 17), but Louis-Napoleon saw that 
it; was time to act. On the 2nd of December he carried out his 
c&Up d'&at. 

But affairs developed in a way which disappointed him. By 
dismissing the Assembly, by offering the people “a strong 
government,” and re-establishing “a France regenerated by the 
Revolution of ’89 and organized by the emperor,” he had hoped 
for universal applause. But both in Paris and the provinces 
he met with the resistance of the Republicans, who had re- 
organized in view of the elections of 1852. He struck at them 
by mixed commissions, deportations and the whole range of 
police measures. The decrets-lois of the year 1852 enabled him 
to prepare the way for the new institutions. On the 1st of 
December 1852 he became in name what he was already in deed, 
and ? Was, proclaimed Emperor of the F rendu He was then 44 
years old. “ The impassibility of his face and his lifeless glance ” 
showed observers that he was still the obstinate dreamer that 
he had been in youth, absorbed in his Idea. His unshaken 
conviction of his mission made him conscious of the responsibility 
which rested on him, but hid from him the hopeless defect in the 
coup d- Mat, To carry out his conviction, he had still only a 
timid will, working through petty expedients; but here again 
his confidence in the future made him bold. Ima people politically 
decimated; and wearied, he was able to develop freely all the 
Napoleonic ideals. Rarely has a man been able to carry out 
his system so completely, though perhaps in these first years he 
had to take more disciplinary measures than he had intended 
against' the Reds, and granted more favours than was fitting 
to the Catholics, his allies in December 1848 and December 
1858: " 

j The aim whidi the emperor had in view was,, by a concentration 
of power which should make him “ the beneficent motive force 


Of the whole social order ” (constitution of the 14th of January: 
1 18 52 ; administrative ; centralization ;, subordination ; of the; 
I elected assemblies; control of the machinery of universal Suffrage)., 
to unite all classes in “ one great national party ” attached to the 
dynasty. His success, from 1852 to 1856, was almost complete.’ 
The nation was submissive, and a few scattered plots alone 
showed that republican ideas persisted among the masses. 
As “ restorer of the overthrown altars,” he won over the “men 
in black,” among them Veuillot, editor-in-chief of VXJnivers) and. 
allowed them to get the University into their hands. By the aid; 
of former Orleanists, such as Billault, Fould and Morny, and 
Saint-Simonians such as Talabot and the Pereires, he satisfied 
the industrial classes, extended credit, developed means of* 
communication, and gave a strong impetus to the business of 
the nation. By various measures, such as subsidies, charitable 
gifts and foundations, he endeavoured to show that “ the idea* 
of improving the lot of those who suffer ancl struggle against the, 
difficulties of life was constantly present in his mind.” - His was 
the government of cheap bread, great public, works and holidays. 
The imperial court was brilliant. The emperor, having failed to 
obtain the hand of a Vasa or Hohenzollern, married, on the 29th 
of January 1853, Eugenie de Montijo, comtesse de Teba, aged 
twenty-six and at the height of her beauty. 

France was “ satisfied ” in the midst of order, prosperity and 
peace. But a glorious peace was required; it must not be said 
that “France is bored,” as Lamartine had said, when the 
Napoleonic legend began to spread. The foreign policy of the 
Catholic party, by the question of the Holy Places and the 
Crimean War (1853^1856), gave him the opportunity of winnings 
the glory which he, desired, and the British alliance enabled him; 
to take advantage of it. In the spring of 1855, as a definite; success 
was still slow to come; he contemplated for a time- taking the : 
lead of the expedition in person, but his advisers dissuaded him 
from doing so, for fear of a revolution. In January 1856 he had 
the good fortune to win a diplomatic triumph over the new tsar,: 
Alexander II. It was at Paris (February 23-March 30) that the, 
conditions of peace were settled. , 

The emperor was now at the height of his power. He appeared 
to the people as the avenger of 1840 and 1815, and the birth to 
him of a son, Eugene Louis Jean Joseph, on the 16th of March 
1856, assured the future of the dynasty. It was then that,: 
strong in “ the esteem and admiration with which he was smv 
; rounded,” and “ foreseeing a future full of hope for France,” he 
dreamed of realizing the Napoleonic ideal in its entirety.; This 
disciple of , the German philologists, this crowned Carbonaro,* 
the friend of the archaeologists and historians who were to help; 
him to write the Histoire de Cesar, , dreamed of developing the 
policy of nationalism, and of assisting the peoples of all countries 
to enfranchise themselves. ; - i 

From 1856 to 1858 he devoted his attention to the Rumanian 
nationality, and supported Alexander Cuza. But it was above 
all the deliverance of Italy which haunted his imagination,, 
By this enterprise, which his whole tradition imposed upon him, 
he reckoned to flatter the amour-propre of his subjects, and rally, 
to him the liberals and even the republicans, with their passion 
for propagandism. But the Catholics feared that the Italian 
national movement, when once started, would entail the downfall 
of the papacy; and in opposition to the emperor’s Italian 
advisers, Arese and Prince Jerome Napoleon, they pitted . the 
empress, who was frivolous and capricious, but an ardent Catholic. 
Napoleon III. was under his wife’s influence, and could not openly 
combat her resistance. It was the Italian Orsini ; who,; by 
attempting to assassinate him as a traitor to the Italian nation, 
on the 14th of January 1858, gave hirnian opportunity to impose 
his will indirectly by convincing his wife that in the interests 
of his own security he must “ do something for Italy.” : Events 
followed each other in quick succession, and now began the 
difficulties in which the Empire was to be irrevocably involved.; 
Not only did the Italian enterprise lead to strained relations with 
Great Britain, the alliance with whom had been the emperor’s 
chief support in Europe, and compromised its; credit; but the, 
claims of parties and classes again began tq be heard at home. 



e ‘messages of the empress which, even more than the 
of Prussia, checked him in Kis triumph and forced him 
s armistice of Villafranca •( July' ri, 1859). But the spread 
Italian' revolution and the movement for annexation 
him again to intervene. He appealed to the Left against 
tholics, by the amnesty of the 17th of April 1859: His 
: to the annexation of ■ the Central Italian states, ini 
ge for Savoy and Nice (Treaty of Turin, March 24, i860) 

1 him to violent attacks on the: part of the ultramontane s, 
slave he had practically been since 1848. At the same 
the free-trade : treaty with Great Britain (January 5, 
aroused a movement against him among the industrial 
isie. • ■ *’ ■ - ■ ' ' 

5 at the end 1 of i860, the very time when he had hoped that 
sonal policy was to rally rourid him once for all the whole 
ice, and ^assure the future of his dynasty, he sawy on the 
*y, that it- was turning against him his strongest sup- 
. He became alarmed at the responsibilities* which he saw 
fall upon - him, and imagined that by an appearance of 
he would be able to shift on to others the responsibility 
errors he might commit. Hence the decrees of the ,2 4th of 
iber ,1860 (fight of address* ministers without portfolio) 
e letter of the 14th of November 1861 (financial reform). 
:his time onward, in face of a growing opposition;; anxiety 
5 future of his regime occupied the first place in the 
>r’s . thoughts 7 and paralysed ; his initiative. Placed 
n his Italian counsellors and the empress, he. was ever of 
inds. His plans for remodelling Europe had a certain 
>ity and grandeur; but internal/difficulties forced him into 
; : manoeuvre and temporization, which led to his ruin, 
n October 1862, after Garibaldi’s attack on Rome, the 
: coterie of the Tuileries triumphed. But the replacing 
rfiouvenel by M. Drouin de Lhuys did not satisfy the more 
Catholics,, who in May 1863 joined the united opposition, 
-five opposers of the government were appointed, Re- 
ins, Orleanists, Legitimists or Catholics. The emperor 
*ed Persigny, and summoned moderate reformers- such as 
and Behic. But he was still possessed with the , idea of 
\ his throne- on a firm basis, and uniting all France in some 
s enterprise which should appeal to all parties equally, and 
>r-them under the mantle of imperial glory.” From 
y to June 1863 he sought this appearance of glory in 
[,. but only succeeded in embroiling himself with. Russia, 
after Syria and China, it was the “ great inspiration; of his 
.the establishment of a Catholic and Latin empire in 
1, enthusiasm for which he tried in vain from 1863 to 1867 
municate to the : French. • 

while the strength of France was wasting away at Puebla 
dco, Bismarck was founding German unity. In August 
he emperor, held back by French public opinion, which 
/curable to Prussia, and by his idea of nationality, allowed 
i and Austria to seize the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. 
iis failure in Poland and Mexico and in face of the alarming 
:e of Germany, -only, one alliance remained possible for 
:on III,,* namely with Italy. He obtained this -by the 
tion of the 1 5th of September 1864 (involving the > with- 
of the French troops from Rome). But f he Catholic 
edoubleddts violence, and: the pope sent out the encyclical 
Cura and the Syllabus, especially directed against France. 

1 the emperor sought in German affairs a definitive solution 
Italian .question. : At Biarritz he prepared with Bismarck 
inco-Prussian alliance of April 18.66; and hoped to become, 
greater glory, arbiter in the tremendous conflict which was 
tOubegin. But suddenly, while he was trying- to rouse 
opinion against the treaties of 183:5, the news of the battle 
liggratz . came as a bolt from the' blue- to ruin his hopes, 
interests called for an immediate intervention. But the 
>r was ill;; weary arid aged by the life of pleasure which he 
^ by side with his life' of: work (as is proved by the letters 
lie Bellanger).; he was suffering from a. first- attack of 


himself to the annexation by Prussia of northern Germany. 
“ Now/’ said M Drouin de Lhuys, u we have nothing left but to 
weep.” ' * * 

Henceforth the brilliant dream, a moment realized, the realiza- 
tion of which he had thought durable/was at an end. The 
Empire had still an uncertain and troubled brilliancy at the 
Exhibition of 1867. But Berezowski’s pistol shot, which accen- 
tuated the estrangement from the tsar, and the news of the death 
of Maxiinilian at Queretaro, cast a gloom over the later fetes. 
In the interior the industrial and socialist movement, born of 
the new industrial development, added fresh strength to hhe 
Republican and Liberal opposition. The moderate Imperialists 
felt that some concessions must be made to public opinion. In 
opposition to the absolutist “ vice-einperor ” Rouh^r, whose 
influence over Napoleon had become stronger and stronger since 
the : death of Morny, Emile Ollivier grouped the Third' Party. 
Anxious; changeable and disttaught, the emperor made the 
Liberal concessions of the 19th of January 1867 (right of inter- 
pellation), and then, when Ollivier thought that his triumph 
was near, he exalted Rouher (July) and did not grant the promised 
laws concerning the press and public meetings till 1868. Th6 
opposition gave him no credit for these tardy concessions. Ther& 
was an epidemic of violent attacks on the emperor; the publica- 
tion of the Lanier ne and the Baudin trial, conducted by Gam- 
betta, were so many death-blows to’ the regime. The Inter- 
nationale developed its propaganda. The election cf May 1869 
resulted in 4,438,000 votes given for the government, and 
3,355,000 for the opposition, who also gained 90 representatives. 
The emperor, disappointed and hesitating, wris slow to return to 
a parliamentary regime. It was not till December that he 
instructed Ollivier to “ form a homogeneous cabinet representing 
the majority of the Corps Legislat if ” (ministry of the 2nd of 
January 1870). * But, embarrassed between the Artadiens , 
the partisans of the absolute regime, and the republicans; 
Ollivier was unable to guide the Empire in a constitutional 
course. At the Tuileries Rouher’s counsel still triumphed. It 
was he who inspired the ill and wearied emperor,^ now without 
confidence or energy, with the idea of resorting to the plebiscite \ 
“ To do away with the risk of a Revolution,” “ to place order 
and liberty upon a firm footing,”' “ to ensure the transmission of 
the crown to his son,” Napoleon III. again sought the approba- 
tion of- the nation. He obtained it with brilliant success, for the 
last time, by 7,358,786 votes against 1,571,939, and his work 
now seemed to. be consolidated. .. 

A few weeks later it crumbled irrevocably. Since 1866 he bad 
been pursuing an elusive appearance of glory. Since 1866 France 
was calling for “ revenge.” He felt that he could only rally the 
people to him by procuring them the satisfaction of their national 
pride. Hence the mishaps and imprudences of which Bismarck 
made such an insulting use. Hence the negotiations, of Nikols- 
burg, the “ note d’aubergiste ” (innkeeper’s bill) claimitig- the 
left bank of the Rhine, which was so scornfully rejected; hence 
the plan for the invasion of Belgium (August 1S66); the Luxem- 
burg affair (March 1867), from which M. de Moustier’s diplomacy 
effected such a skilful retreat; hence the final folly which led 
this government into the war with Prussia (July 1870). * • r 

The war was from the first doomed to disaster. It might 
perhaps have been averted if France had had any allies. But 
Austria, a possible ally, could only jo iri France : if satisfied as 
regards Italy; and since Garibaldi had' threatened Rome 
(Mentana, 1867), Napoleon III., yielding to the anger of the 
Catholics, had again sent troops to Rome. Negotiations had 
taken place in 1869. The emperor, bound by the Catholics, had 
refused to withdraw his troops. It was as a distant but inevitable 
consequence of his agreement of December 1848 with the Catholic 
party that in 1870 the emperor found hiinself without an ally. 

His energy was now completely exhausted. Successive 
attacks of stone in the bladder had ruined his physique; while 
his hesitation and timidity increased with age. The influence 
of the empress over him became supreme; On leaving- the 


ipress. .was Relighted at this war, which, she thought : would 
:ure her son’s .inheritance; . 

On the 28th of July father 'and son set out for the army. 1 
ley found it in a state of utter disorder, and added to the 
Acuities by their presence. The emperor was suffering from 
>ne and could hardly sit his horse. After the defeat of Reichs- 
ffen, when Bazaine was thrown back upon Metz, he wished to 
;reat upon Paris. But the empress represented to him that 
he retreated it would mean a revolution. Ag advance was 
cified upon which ended in Sedan. On the 2nd of September, 
ipoleon-ill. surrendered with 8o,opo men, and. on the 4th of 
pt ember the Empire fell. He was taken as a prisoner tp the 
5tle,of Wilhelmshohe, near. Cassel, where he stayed till the 
d of the, war. After the intrigues -of Bazaine, of Bismarck, 
d of the empress, the Germans .having held . negotiations 
th fhe Republic, he was de facto deposed. On the 1st of March 
e assembly of Bordeaux confirmed this deposition, and declared 
n,:“ responsible for the ruin, invasion, and dismemberment 
France.” ■ . . . • 

Restored to liberty, he retired with his wife and sop. to 
lislehurst in England^ TJnwilling even now to despair of the 
Lure, he still sought to rally his friends for a fresh propaganda, 
j.had at his service publicists such as Cassagnac, J. Amigues 
d Hugelmann. He himself also; wrote unsigned pamphlets 
stifying the campaign of 1870. It may be noted that, true to 
> ideas, he did not attempt to throw upon others the responsi- 
bly which he had always claimed for himself. He dreamed 
his son’s future. But he no. longer occupied himself with any 
finite plans, He interested, himself in pensions for workmen 
d economical stoves. At t.he end of 1872 his disease became 
>re acute, and a surgical operation became necessary. He 1 
id on the 9th of; January 1873, leaving his son in the charge 
the empress and of Rouher. The young prince was educated 
Woolwich from 1872 to 1875, and in 1879 took part in the 
iglish expedition against the Zulus in South Africa, in which 
was killed. By his death, vanished all hope of renewing the 
traordinary fortune which ; for twenty, years placed the 
scendant of the great emperor, the Carbonarp and dreamer, 
once obstinate and hesitating, on the throne of France. 
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NAPOLEON, a round game of cards (known colloquially as 
^ap ”). , Any number may play.- The cards rank as at whist, 
d five are dealt to each player. The dealjbeing completed, 
e player to the dealer’s left looks at his hand and declares 
w many tricks he w:ould play to win against all the rest, the 
ual rule being that .more than one must be declared; in default 
declaring heaays ; “ ;I pass,” and the next player has a similar 
tion of either declaring to make more Fricks or passing, and 
on all round.. A declaration of five tricks is called going < 
ip.” The player who declares to make most has to try to 
ike them, and the others, but without consultation, to prevent 
31. The declaring hand has the first lead, and the first card 
leads, makes tne trump, suit. The players, in rotation, must 
low suit if able. If the declarer succeeds in making at least 
Qi number of tricks he, 'stood for he wins; whatever stakes are 
xyed for; if not hie loses? . If the player : declaring Nap wins 
; receives double stakes ail ; round; ; if be loses he only pays 
tgle stakes; all round.. Sometimes, however,; a player is allowed 
go Wellington ” over “ Nap,” and even “Blucher ” over 


of “ -Biucher receives six times and loses three times the stake. 
Sometimes a f player is allowed to declare miser e, i.e. no tricks. 
This ranks, as a declaration, between three and four, but the 
player pays a double stake on three, if he wins a trick, and receives 
a single on three if he takes none. 

NAPOLEONIC CAMPAIGNS. — 1. The era of the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Wars falls into two main divisions, the first 
of which (1792-1801) is dealt with under the heading French 
Revolutionary Wars. In the present article are described 
the campaigns in central and eastern Europe, directed by 
Napoleon-y-no longer one amongst many French generals, 
nor even a simple primus inter pares , but “ Emperor ” in the 
fullest sense — between the years 1805 and 1814. Napoleon’s 
short Spanish Campaign of 1809 is dealt with. under Peninsular 
War (this article covering the campaigns in Spain, Portugal and 
southern France 1808-18x4), and for the, final drama of Waterloo 
the reader is referred to Waterloo Campaign. 

The. campaigns described below are therefore 

(а) The Austrian War of 1805 (Ulm and Austerlitz). 

(б) The Conquest of Prussia and the Polish Campaign (Jena, 
Auerstadt, Eylau and FriedlandF 

(c) ' The Austrian War of 1809 (Eckmuhl, Aspern and Wagram), 

(d) The Russian War of 1812 (Borodino and the retreat from 

Moscow). . 

(e) The German “ War of, Liberation,” culminating in the Battle 
‘ . of the Nations around Leipzig. 

(f) ’ The last campaign in France, 1814. 

The naval history of 1803-1815 includes the culmination and the 
sequel of the struggle for command of the sea which began in 1793 
and reached its maximum intensity on the day of Trafalgar. 

2 . The Campaign of 1805 may be regarded as a‘ measure of 
self-defence forced upon Napoleon by the alliance of Russia 
(April nth), Austria (August 9th) and other powers with Great 
Britain. The possibility had long been before the emperor, and 
his intention in that event to march straight on Vienna- by the 
valley of the Danube is clearly indicated in his reply (November 
27th, 1803) to a Prussian proposal for the neutralization of the 
South German states. In this he says, “ It is on the road from 
Strassburg to Vienna that the French must force peace on 
Austria, and it is this road which you wish us to renounce.” 
When, therefore, on the 25th of August 1S05, he learnt definitely 
that Villeneuve (see Naval operations below) had failed in his 
purpose of securing the command of the Channel, which was 
the necessary preliminary to the invasion of England, it was but 
the affair of a few hours to dictate the dispositions necessary to 
transfer his whole army to the Rhine frontier ais the first step 
in its march to the Danube. On this date the army actually 
lay dn the' following positions:-^ 

I. Corps Bernadotte Hanover (Gottingen) 

II, „ Marmont Holland 

III. „ Davout 

/;;• iv. „ Souit 

V. „ Lannes 

VI. •„ Ney 

: yiL : „ Augereau 

.Guard Bessieres Paris. 

The corps were, however, by no means fit for immediate service, 
B.ernadotte’s corps in Hanover was almost in the position of a 
beleaguered; garrison, and the marshal could only obtain his 
transport by giving out that he was ordered to withdraw to 
France, . Marmont and Davout were deficient in horses for 
cavalry and artillery, and the troops in Boulogne, having been 
drawn together for the invasion of England, had hardly any 
transport at : all, as it was considered this want could be readily 
supplied on landing. The composition of the army, however, was 
excellent. The generals were in, the prime of life, had not yet 
learnt .to distrust one another, and were accustomed to work 
under, the emperor and with one another. The regimental 
officers had all acquired their rank before the enemy and knew 
how to manage their men, and of the men themselves' nearly 
two-thirds: had seen active service. The strength of the army 
lay iii its infantry, for both cavalry and artillery were short of 
horses, and- the;. latter had not yet acquired mobility and 'skill 


Camp of Boulogne and 
other points on the 
English Channel 


Le what other operation he contemplated, for the outbreak 
:ilities with his continental enemies found him ill-supplied^ 
itelligence as to the resources of the country he Kkdtheri 
/erse. To remedy -this, Murat arid other general ofijcers; 

. as minor agents, Were "sent ahead and instructed to trkvei 
h South Germany in plain clothes with a viewTo. collecting 
ation and mastering the topography. The n emperor 
loreoyer, imperfectly acquainted with* the degree ofprey: 
>n of his adversaries’ designs, and when he dictated his 
inary orders he was still unaware of the direction that 
ies’ advance would assume. That he foresaw the march 
its which ultimately drew Mack to- Ulm is inconceivable. 

: 26th of August, however, he learnt that 100,900 Russians 
bout to eriter Bohemia thence to unite with an Austrian 
A 80,000 near, the Junction of the Inn and Danube, and 
formation compelled him to alter, the general \ direction 
advance so as to traverse the defiles of the Black Forest 
of the Neckar, cavalry only observing the passes to the 

ustrian Army— The Austrians after the defeats of, 1806 
deavoured to reorganise, their forces on the French model, 
ey were soon to learn that in matters of organization' the- , 
is everything, the letter very little.. They had copied 
^anization of the French corps, but could find no corps . 
inders fit to assume the responsibility for these, commands,, 
ays -in such conditions; the actual control of the- smallest j 
rents was still centralized in the hands of the army com- , 
rs, and . thus the rate of marching was incredibly sjow. 
lad decided that in future their troops in the field should* 

• requisition, and had handed over to the artillery^ which 
them badly, a large, number of horses thus spU free from 
tnsport service, but they had not .realized^ that men 
)med to a regular distribution of rations cannot be. trafis- . . 

into successful marauders and pillagers by a stroke of- 
1; and they had split away the bulk of their army, '1 2o',poo 
sheir best general, the arch duke/ Charles, into Italy, ‘leaving 
Field Marshal Mack von Leibericli in Germany, nominally 
f, of the staff to the young Prince Ferdinand, but virtually 
mafid, to meet the onset of Napoleon at, the head of his 
is. Mack was a man of unusual attainments^ He had, ‘ 
■om the ranks in the most caste-ridden army in. Eurbpe, 
ainst untold opposition had carried through/armyteforms 
fvPre correct in principle, and needed only time to develop; 
his fate to* be made the scapegoat for the disasters^ wHiidh ' 
d, though they need no further explanation than that, 
head of 80,000 men and exercising only restricted powers 
mand, he was pitted against the greatest strategist of ail 
bo was responsible to no overlord arid commanded, in the 
sense, of the term, an army considerably more than twice 
ig- ■ . ' V. ,• ’ , • ; 1 .:" v ? ; 

he March on Ulm.- — The outbreak of the campaign was 
?d by the desire of the Austrian government to feed their « 
my and leave a bare country for Napoleon by securing the 
es of Bavaria. It was also hoped that the Bavarians 
ejij army of 25,000 men would join the allies./ In the latter 
Hey were deceive^ and, , the Bavarians under ( Goner al 
slipped away to Bamberg in . time. In the former' Kow- 
ley were successful, and the destitution they left in their, 
almost wrecked Napoleon’s subsequent' combinations. 

: march to Ulm was there fore a necessity of the situation^ 
continuance in this exposed position, if foolhardy against 
1 adversary, was* at any rate the outcome of the high* 
that even if beaten he would inflict crippling losses fipon 
piy. Mack knew that the Russians wouId.be late at the : 
? ous on the Inn. By constructing an entrenched camp’ 
l and concentrating all the available, food within it, he 
d tp compel Napoleon tq Invest and besiege him, and 
jppated. that in, the devastated; country his .adversary 
>e compelled to separate ail'd' tnus fall an easy prey to the 
is. For that blow he had determined to make his own 


- destined to encounter. . { , .... . w - * 

k,‘ i'.Movernems ofvkeFrenfk^iyrtson the^ist that Napoleon : 
learnt of Mack’s presence in Ulm. On tfiat date his' army had j 
crossed the Rhine and was entering^ .Black j 

Forest. ; It was already beginning tq^uffer. Boots were worn out, \ 
greatcoats deficient, , transport almost 'unattainable and, accord- ! 
Ing to modern ideas, the army wdiSd have been considered [ 
incapable of action. v \ " */■'>] 
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Oil the 26th of September, its deployment beyond the mountains j 
w as-complete, and^as Napqleqn did not know of Mack’s intention ! 
to stay alTJlm and had learned that the Russian advance had 5 
beyndelayed, he directed his columns byihe/fbl lowing roads on - 
the Danube, between Donauworth and^Dgolstadt, so as to bel 
in a position to intervene betwebri the Austrians and the Russians j 
arid beat both jri detail.' , Qp thq^fh of Octbfeer this movement j 
was completed— -the Austrians abandoned the Danube bridges l 
after a show of resistance, retreating westward — and NaLpoleon, * 
leaving Murat in command of the V. and VI. corps and cavalry * 
to observe the Austrians, pressed on to Augsburg with the others ; 
so as. to be ready, to deal with the Russians: . Learning, however, $ 
that these were still beyond striking radius, he determined td deal \ 
with Mack’s army first, having-formed the fixed conviction that \ 
a threat at the latter’s communications would compel him toj 
endekybur to jefreat southwards towards Tirol. Bernadotte^ 
in his turn became^: an army of Observation, and Napoleon ! 
joining 'Murat with the main. body marched rapidly westward j 
fi;om the Lech-: towards, the filer- ' \ .V/ *■. , j 

6. A uslrian Plans. — rMack ; sin t entions were not what FJapoleon ; 
supposed. He hkd'mean while received (false) information of a < 
British landing at Boulogne, and he was seriously deceived as to ; 
the numbers of 'Napoleon’s forces. He was also kware that the i 
exactions of the Trench had produced deep indighat ion through- \ 
out tier many '.arid ^ especially in 'Prussia (whose, neutrality had": 
been violated, see § 14, beloW). All this, andthe almost mutinous ) 
discontent of his generals an 4 /his enemies of the 'court ’circle, I 
shook his:resoIution.of acting as. anviL for . the Russians,, of whose ; 
delay also he was aware, and about the 8th of October he deter- 


mined to march out north-eastward across the French lines of. 
communication arid save his . sovereign’s army by taking refuge 
if necessary in Saxorjy. Believing implicitly in the rumours of a, 
descent, on Boulogne and of risings in France which also reached 
■ him, and knowing the destitution He had left behind Him f in : his 
i movement f to Ulm, when he heard of the westward march 'gf: 
French columns from the lledh he told hfs army, apparently m* 
all good faith, that the French were in full march for their own' 
country., * '/ : ’ ' ' ‘ ; ' ;/f 

, Aftu^Jly ihe French at this moment were suffering the mbst 
terrible distress— -up to the Danube they had, still found sufficient 
food for existence, but south of it, "in the trackrif tie AfistfidrS, 
they found nothing. All march discipline disappeared, the nibn 
dissplyed into hordes of marauders and even the sternest of the 
marshals wrote piteous appeals to the empepr for supplies, /and 
for permission to shoot some of their stragglers. But to ajl thds£ 
Berthier in the emperor’s name sent the ^stereotyped reply—' 
“ The, emperor has ordered you fo carry four days’ provisions, 
therefore you can expect nothing further— you know the 
emperor’s method of conducting war.’’ ' . , 

. 7- Action of Alheck or Meanwhile Murat, before the 

emperor joined him, had given Mack the desired opening: 
The VI. corps (Ney) should have remained on the left bank of 
the Danube to close the Austrian exit on that side, but by mistake 
only Dupont’s division had been left at Albeck, the rest being 








lght over the river. Mack on the 8th had determined to but a few road-bearers, had been destroyed, but now the French 
mence his withdrawal, but fortune now favoured the French, gave an example of that individual gallantry which was char- 
weather during the whole of October had been unusually acteristic of the old revolutionary armies. Running along the 
the swollen Danube overflowed the low ground and the beams under a close fire a few gallant men forced their way 
Is had become quagmires. On the south bank, owing to across. The floor of the bridge was rapidly lelaid, and presently 
er natural drainage and a drier subsoil, movement was fairly the whole of the VI. corps was deploying with unexampled 
but the Austrians found it almost irripossible. On the nth' rapidity on the farther side. The Austrians, still, in their quag- 
)ctober, when they “began their march; the road along the mire, could not push up reinforcements fast enough, and though 
tube, was swept into the river, carrying with it several guns Mack subsequently alleged deliberate obstruction and dis-; 
teams, and . hours were consumed in passing the shortest obedience on the part of his subordinates, the state of the roads 
ances. At length in the afternoon they suddenly fell upon alone suffices to explain their defeat. Only the right coluhffi of, 
)ohFs isolated division at Albeck, which was completely the Austrians was, hqwever, involved; -the left under General 
irised and severely handled. The road now lay completely Werneck, to whom some cavalry and .the archduke Ferdinand 
a, but the Austrian columns had so opened out owing to attached themselves, did indeed succeed in getting away, but 
state of the roads that the leading troops could not pursue without trains or supplies.. They continued their march, famished 
r advantage — Dupont rallied and the Austrians had actually but unmolested, until near Heidenheim they suddenly found 
I# back towards Dim to procure food! - themselves confronted by what from the diversity of uniforms 

; Etc kin gen. —For three more days Mack struggled with an they took to be an overwhelming force; at the safn'e time the 
filling staff and despondent men to arrange a further advance. French cavalry sent in' pursuit appeared in their ‘ rear. Utterly 
•mg these very three t^ays, through a succession of staff exhausted by fatigue, Werneck with his infantry, some .Spoo’ 
iders the French failed to close the gap, and on the morning strong, surrendered to what was really a force of dismounted' 
lie 14th of October both armies, each renewing their advance,! dragoons and foot-sore stragglers improvised by. the commanding 
Le in contact at the bridge of Elchingen. This bridge, all officer on the spot to protect the French treasure chests, w^uch at 








jck surrounded.-^— 1 The defeat at Elchingen dii -the -14 th oi . 
‘ sealed the fate of the Austrians, though Mack was still’ 
ned to endure a siege. As the French columns coming 
l the south and west gradually surrounded him, he drew 
roops under shelter of the fortress and its improvised 
hed camp, and on the 15th he found himself completely 
deck ’On the : 16th the French field-guns fired into the 
rtd Mack realized that his troops were no longer under 
it control to endure a siege. When, therefore, next 
*, negotiations were bpenedby the French, Mack, still 
certain that the Russians were at hand, agreed to an 
:e and undertook to lay down his arms if within the next 
one days no relief should arrive. To this Napoleon 
ed, but hardly had the agreement been- signed than he, 
ed in introducing 1 a number of individual French soldiers 
; fortress, -who began rioting with the Austrian soldiery, 
ending in armed parties to restore order and’ protect the 
mts, he caused the guards at the gates to be overpowered, 
ick was thus forced into an unconditional' surrender, 
le 22nd of October, the day after Trafalgar, the remnant 
uistrian army, 23, boo strong, laid down its arms. About 
en under Jellachich had escaped to Tirol, 2000 cuirassiers 
■ince Ferdinand to Eger in Bohemia, and about 10,000 
ider Wemecky had surrendered at Heidenheim. The: 
n battle having been insignificant, there remain some j 

0 account for — most of whom probably escaped individu- 

the help of the inhabitants, who were bitterly hostile to 
rich. ; ■■ ■ • *"• 1 : ; 

Japoleon's Advance to Vienna. — Napoleon now hastened 
n ; the group of corps he had left under Bernadotte in 
It ion towards the Russians, for the latter were nearer 

1 than even Mack had assumed. But hearing of his 

ime^they retreated before Napoleon’s advance along the 
ink of the Danube to Krems, where they crossed the river 
:hdrew to an entrenched camp near Olmutz to pick up 
iStrian reinforceniehts. * The severe actions of Dlirrenstein 
Lrems) on the nth, and of Hohabrunn on the 16th of 
ber, in which Napoleon’s marshals .learned the tenacity 
’ new opponents, and the surprise of the Vienna bridge 
iber 14) ■ by^ the French, were the chief 1 incidents of 
riod in the campaign. , - • 

Campaign of Austerlitz . — Napolieon continued down the 
►ank to Vienna, where he was compelled by the con- 
dition of his troops to call a halt to refit his army. 
After this was done he continued his movement to 

Thither he succeeded in bringing only 55,000 men. 

\ again forced to give his army rest and shelter, under 
f Murat’s cavalry: The allies now confronted him with 
s of 86,060 men, including 16,000 cavalry. About the 
f November this force commenced its advance, and 
:>n concentrated in such a manner that within three days 
d bring over 80,000 French troops into action around 
besides 17,000 or. more Bavarians under Wrede. On 
1 Murat was driven in by the allied columns.- That night 
vere despatched for a concentration on Brlinn in expecta- 
a collision on the following day; but hearing that the 
tllied force was moving towards him he decided, to con- 
e south-east of Briinn; covering his front by ‘cavalry, on 
itzen* heights. Meanwhile he had also prepared a fresh 
retreat towards Bohemia, and, certain now of having 
1 in hand for the coming battle, he quietly awaited 

lilies were aware of his position, and still adhering to the 
near ” system, marched to turn 1 his right flank (see 
lutz) ''As- soon as their strategic purpose of cutting him 
1 Vienna became apparent,., the emperor, moved his troops 
ution, and in the afternoon issued his famous proclamation 
roops, pointing out the- enemy’s mistakes' and his plan fok* 
lg them. At the same time he issued his 1 orders for . bis 
eat? battle as ** a ’ supreme commander* ,;The battle: of 


.. 12.. Jena, x8a6— Around the. Prussian army, and particularly 
the cavalry, the prestige of Frederick the -Great’s glqry still 
lingered; but the younger generation had little 
experience of actual warfare, and the higher com- ^campaign, 
manders were quite unable .to grasp the changes in ' 
tactics and in th£ conduct of operations which had grown out 
of the necessities of the French Revolution. The. individual 
officers of the executive staff were the most highly trained in 
Europe, but there was no great leader to co-ordinate their 
energies. The total number of men assigned to the field army 
was 1 10,006 Prussians and Saxons. They w r ere organized in 
corps, but their leaders .were corps commanders only in name, 
for none were allowed any latitude for individual initiative. 
Ill-judged economies had undermined the whole efficiency of 
the Prussian army. .Two-thirds of the infantry and orie-half of 
the cavalry were allowed furlough for from ten to eleven months 
in the year. The men were unprovided with greatcoats. Most 
of the muskets had actually, seen service in the Seven Years’ War, 
and their barrels had worn so thin with constant polish^ig that 
the use of full charges at target practice had been fprbidden. 
Above all, the army had drifted entirely out of touch with the 
civil population. The latter, ground down by feudal tradition and 
law, and at the same time permeated by the political- doctrines 
of the late 18th century, believed that war concerned tho govern- 
ments only, and formed no part of the business of the “ honest 
citizen.” In this idea they were supported by the law itself, 
which protected the civilian against the soldier, and forbade 
even in war-time the requisitioning of horses, provisions and 
transport, without payment. Up to the night of the battle of 
Jena itself, the Prussian troops lay starving in the midst of plenty, 
whilst the French everywhere took what they wanted. This 
alone was a sufficient cause for all the misfortunes which followed. 

,13. Outbreak of the War . — During the campaign "of Austerlitz 
Prussia, furious at the violation of her territory of Anspacfi, 
had mobilized, and had sent Haugwitz as ambassador to 
Napoleon’s headquarters. He arrived oh the 30th of November, 
and Napoleon, pleading business, put off his official reception 
till after the battle of Austerlitz. Of course the ultimatum was 
never presented, as may be imagined; Haugwitz returned and 
the king of Prussia demobilized at once. But Napoleon, well 
knowing the man he had to deal with, had determined to force 
a quarrel upon Prussia at the earliest convenient opportunity. 
His troops therefore; when withdrawn from Austria, were can- 
toned in south Germany in such a way that, whilst suspicion 
was not aroused in minds unacquainted with Napoleonic-methods, 
they could be concentrated by a few marches behind the 
Thuringian forest and the upper waters of the Main. Here the 
Grand Army was left to itself to recuperate and assimilate its 
recruits, and it is characteristic of the man and his methods 
that he did not trouble his corps commanders with a single 
order during the whole of the spring and summer. 

As the diplomatic crisis approached, spies were sent into 
Prussia, and simultaneously with the orders for preliminary con- 
centration the marshals received - private instructions, the pith 
of which cannot be better expressed than in the following two 
quotations from Napoleon’s correspondence: — 

“ Mon intention est de concent rer toutes mes forces sur Fextr6mit6 
de ma droite en laissant tout Tespace entre le Rhin et Bamberg 
enti&rement d6garni, de manure h avoir pr&s de 200*000 hommes 
r6unis sur un meme champ de bataille; mes premieres marches 
menacent le coeur de la monarchic prussienne ” (No. • 10,926). 
** Avec cette immense superiority de forces r6unis sur un espace si 
6troit, vous sentez que je suis dans la volont6 de ne rien fiasarderet 
d’attaquer l’ennemi partout ou il voudra tenir. Vous pensez bien 
q ue ce serait une belle affaire que de se porter sur cette place (Dresden) 
en un bataillon carve de 200,000 hommes ” (Soult, No. 10,941). 

14. Advan-ce of the Grande Armee.—On the 7th of October 
the Grande Arrnee lay in three parallel columns along the roads 
leading over the mountains to Hof, -Schleiz and Rronach; 
on the right lay the IV. corps (Soult) about Bayreuth ;.wdth his 
cayalry 'in rear, and behind these the VI. corps (Ney); aiPegnitz; 
in the centre, Bernadotte ’si. corps from No rdhalbeny with the 
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~it?NTA Prtun.u^M . ~~ <o Halle ~ | 9 er ^ f6r t , he Ilth » the remainder of the army con- 

J £,NA CAMPAIGN tinuing along, the roads previously assigned, to 

<Jvy them. 

« J . M ' : : :s*#» In the meanwhile, however, the Saxons had. been 

. ’ '. T T - '. ( _ l^ls, Le, P z, «r moving from Naumburg through Gera on Jena, 

, 7 ■ / ' S ~ i ' r 'k M fii Hohenlohe was near Weimar, and alt the other 

?• /V _ T . ^V w J y; [ , /I divisions of the army had closed in a march 

N. VOT \ ' .?pL„\ eastwards, the. idea of an offensive to the south- 

3, 7 # 3 ward which Napoleon had himself attributed to 

O-v \ 7 J\ them having already disappeared. 

^ AN Reaching Gera at 9 a.m. Murat reported the 

, ( Aitenburgoj movement of the Saxons on the previous day, 
$S,' \ but omitted to send a strong detachment in 

; ( P r llrsu j t ' The trac^ of the Saxons were lost, and 

y f r Napoleon, little satisfied with his cavalry, author- 

wKS^Ia / ? zed Lasalle to offer up to 6000 irs. reward for 

• : | information of the Prussian point of concentration. 

^ ^ Z ** c r u ° At 1 a.m. of the 1 2th Napoleon issued his orders. 

- ~ , Murat and Bernadotte via Zeitz to Naumburg; 

— m . W Bavout (III. corps and a dragoon division) also to 

/A Naumburg; Lannes to Jena, Augereau following,* 

* • - Soult to Gera. 

L Hi)db^n3^|{^5p^^i^KL.o 1 ^^^ : fe #^ ,aueo *5- Prussian Movements— In the meantime 

. the Prussians were effecting their concentration. 

' ’.Y' . . .I&Va iftXjr/ ‘ *£V . R uchel, who with 15,000 men had been sent into 

*p*te»tca 0 \ i .**•**' niountains as an advanced guard for the pro« 

. \JL / i ected offensive, was recalled to Weimar, which 

: C‘'^< ^ YS$ J reac ^ ed on ili e i3th. The main body were 

Ss_ ^ ^ between Weimar and Apolda during the. 12th,. and 

\ hT ( 1 ^ axons dld y effected their junction with 

: , VI ^ n^l^e in the vicinity of Vierzehnheiligen, 

X . . \ whilst the latter had withdrawn his troops all but 

A£>. 7 ’X fyc*^ t v .-^ some outposts from Jena to the platea.u about 

;, ifi* BayreutntT\ ' ( Capellendorf, some 4 m. to the N.W. The whole 

j ^ ' army ’ u P wards of 1 2 o,ooo men, could therefore have 

Emery walker, sc. ^en concentrated against Lannes and Augereau by 

VIL (AuE ”“ ) - 5™ «™ i the ®3$££2Si£. 

Slapoleon^s object being surprise all the cavalry exceot a th* f°° ^ 3tant to reacil the .battlefield before the 

SSte „o^f„'t"„' rn n fn P ° SM ai H° nS H the ,ron “ er ^ . f» *“ ««& of Hohenlohe and hh “, i.di ‘ On 

~ “ c“dTi,r,t'” s^rsfus; 

..nponihZ, ^aanta srtir m “spa 

rtso topurposde^.mw, but, secure m the midst; were equally badly off, but promised to do his best to helo 
^ SqUarC f 7 f t 200,0 °? men > he remained quite his allies. Urgent messages were sent off to the CoLmissar^ 

ss^sg zfzrzzt'- %z?zzrszs S 

r’ n ne!7, of the .Prussian outposts on the upper the situation, though the real truth was very different from 

w h », he soppoeed. However, it ^evident that the bulk of 


Bayreuth^ 


Emery Walker, sc. 


at trotted to *• the front, closely followed by Bernadotte’s 
as general advance guard . ** The result of the cavalry 
ting w^as however unsatisfactory,. -On the night of the 10th, 

the action of . Saalfeld on the roth, the young and gallant 
ce Lo.uxs Ferdinand of. Prussia was killed. • • r . .. . ;j/ ; 
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the Prussians lay to his left, and instructions were at once 
despatched to Uavout to turn westward from Naumburg towards 
Kose» and to bring Bernadotte with him if the two were still 
together. The letter, however, ended with the words “but I 
hope he 'is .already on his way to Dornburg.” Now Bernadotte 


ror- by assuming the receipt of the. order, evidently alluded 
the last words, and as a result he marched towards Dem- 
and his whole corps was lost to the emperor at .the crisis > 
next day’s battle, v 

the road , from Gera to Jena Napoleon was met by 
gence from Lannes announcing his occupation of Jena and 
scovery of Prussian troops to the northward. Knowing the 
•orfs methods, he wisely restrained the ardour of his sub- I 
ites. and asked for instructions whether to attack or wait, j 
mperor. rode forward rapidly, reached Jena about 
ith; Lannes proceeded to the Landgrafenberg to. reconnoitre, 
this point his. view was, hov/ever, restricted to the inci- 
te foreground, and he only saw the camps of Hohenlohfc’s . 
ring. At this moment the Prussians were, actually on i 
e and ready to move off to attack, but just then. the “evil 
> ” of the. Prussian army, von Massen bach, am officer of the 
quarter Staff, rode up and claiming to speak with, the 
rity of the king and commander-in-chief ,, induced Hohen- 
q. order his troops back to camp. Of, all this Napoleon 
othing,.but from all reports he came to the conclusion; that : 
hole Prussian army was actually in front of him, and at 
issued orders for his whole army to concentrate towards 
marching all night if need be. Six hours earlier his con- 
ri would have been correct, . but early that morning the 
an headquarters, alarmed for the safety of their line of 
t 6n Berlin, by the presence of the French in Naumburg, 

;d to leave Hoh'enlohe and Ruchel to. act as rear-guard> 
4 th the main body to commence their retreat towards 
ver : Unstrutt and the Eckhardtsberge where Massenbach 
reviously reconnoitred an “ ideal " battlefield. This belief 
sitions was the cardinal principle of Prussian strategy 
>se . days. The troops had accordingly commenced their 
on the morning of the 13 th, and now at were settling : 

into bivouac; they were still but a short march from the 
rt field. 

Battle of Jena . — On the French side, Lannes’ men were 
lg their hardest, under : Napoleon’s personal supervision, 
ke a practicable road up to the Landgraferiberg, and all 
long the remaining corps struggled through darkness 
is the rendezvous. - By daybreak omthe, 14th, the anni- 
y of Elchingen, upwards of 60,000 men stood densely 



l on the narrow plateau of the mountain, whilst, below 
ravines on either flank, Soult on the right, and Augereau 
: left, were getting into position. Fortunately a dense 
L the helpless masses on' the Landgrafenberg from sight of 
ussian gunners. Hohenlohe had determined to drive the 
l into the ravine at daybreak, but had no idea as to the 
rs in front of him. For want of room, only a. few Prussian 


drove them back in confusion^ Hohenlohe now brought up the 
. remainder of his command, but in the meanwhile the French 
had poured across the neck between the Landgrafenberg and the 
main plateauy and the troops of Soult and Augereau were workihg 
up the ravines on either hand. In view of these troops the 
Prussian line, -which had advanced faultlessly as if on parade, 
halted to prepare its bayonet attack by fire, and, once halted, it 
was found .impossible to get them- to go on again. The French 
who had thrown themselves into houses, copses, &c., picked off 
the officers, and the flanks, of the long Prussian lines swayed; and 
got into confusion. • The rival artilleries held each other too 
thoroughly^ be able to /spare attention to the infantry, whilst 
the Prussian cavalry , which had -forgotten how to charge in 
masses of eighty or more squadrons, frittered away , their strength 
in isolated, efforts. ; By 10 a.m. the fourteen battalions which had 
initiated this attack were outnumbered by three 1 6 one,, and 
drifted away from the battlefield. ! Their places were taken by 
a ifresh body,’ but this was soon outnumbered and outflanked 
in its. turn. By 2 vm. the psychic moment had come, - and 
Napoleon launched his guards and the cavalry to complete the 
victory and initiate the pursuit. Riichel’s division now arrived 
and made: a inost gallant effort to cover the retreat, but their 
order being broken - by, the : torrent of fugitives, they were soon 
overwhelmed by. the- tide of the French victory and all organized 
resistance had ceased by 4 p.m. ; .. 

! Briefly summarized, the battle came to this — in four successive 
efforts ithe ’ Prussians failed because they were locally out- 
numbered. This was ih e fault of their leaders solely, for, except 
for .the- last attack* local superiority was in each case attainable. 
Organization and tactics did not affect the issue directly, for the 
conduct of the men and. their junior officers gave abundant proof 
that in the hands of a competent leader the “ linear" principle of 
.delivering one shattering blow would have proved superior to that 
of a gradual- attrition of the enemy here, as on the: battlefields of 
the Peninsula and at Waterloo, and this in spite of other defects 
in the training, of the Prussian infantry which simultaneously 
caused its defeat on the neighbouring field of Auerstadt. 

18; Battle of Auerstadt. — Here the superiority of French 
mobility, a consequence of iheir training and not necessarily of 
their system, showed its* value most conclusively. Davout ’in 
obedience to his * orders of the previous morning was marching 
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over the Saale at Kosen, when his advanced guard came in 
contact with that . of the Prussian main army. The latter with 
at. least 56,000 men was marching in two columns,, and ought 
therefore to have delivered its men into line of battle twice as 
fast as the french, who had to deploy from a single issue,, and 
whose columns had opened out in the passage of the Kosen 
defile and the long ascent of the plateau above. But the Prussians 





1 20 or. 1 50. The consequence was that the- 5 French- always , 
xeeded in reinforcing their fighting line in time to avert , 
aster. Nevertheless by mid : day their strength was well-nigh 
rausted, whilst the Prussian reserve, ■ eighteen ' batt a liohs , 
guards under Kalckreuth, stood intact and ready to engage. | 
t at the critical moment the duke of Brunswick fell mortally 
unded, and S char nhorst, his chief of the staff, : was at the 
le absent on another part of. the field. Meanwhile rumours 
m the battle-field at Jena, magnified as usual, began to 
eh the staff, and these may possibly have influenced 
Ickreuth, for when appealed to to attack with his eighteen 
ttalions and win the day*,, he declined to move without the. 
ect order of the commander-in-chief to do so, alleging that 
was the duty of a reserve ■ to < cover the retreat and he 
isidered himself personally responsible to the king for the 
irds entrusted to his care. Even then the day might have . 
m saved had Blucher been able to find even twenty squadrons 
mstomed to. gallop together, but the Prussian cavalry had 

m. dispersed amongst - the infantry commands, and "at the 
tical moment it proved impossible for them to deliver a 
ited and decisive attack. 

seeing further efforts hopeless, Scharnhorst in the duke’s 
me initiated the retreat and the troops withdrew N.W. 
rards Butte 1 st edt, almost unmolested by the French, who 
s day had put forth all that was in them, and withstood 
toriously the highest average punishment any troops of the 
v age of warfare had as yet endured. So desperate had been 
fir resistance that the Prussians unanimously stated Davout’s 
ength at double the actual figure. ‘Probably no man but 
vout could have got so much out of his men, but why was he 
: unsupported? *■ 

Bernadette, we have seen, bad' marched to Domburg, or 
her to a point overlooking the ford across the Saale at the 
lage of that name, and reached there in ample time to 1 intervene 
'either field. But with the struggle raging before him he 
named undecided, .until at Jena the decision had clearly 
len, and then he crossed the river and arrived with* fresh 
icps too late for their services to be required. 

[9. Prussian Retreat . — During the night the Prussians con- 
ued their retreat, the bulk of the main body to Sommerda, 1 
►henlohe’s corps towards Nordhausen. The troops had got I 
ich .mixed up, but as the French did not immediately press j 
; pursuit home, order .was soon re-established „and .a combined 
reat was begun towards the mouth of the Elbe and Liibeck.; 
re help was expected to arrive from England, and the tide 
ght y.et have turned, for the Russian armies were gathering 
the east. It was now that the" results of a divorce of the army ;J 
m the nation began to be felt. ' Instead of seizing all provisions j 
I burning what they could not remove, the Prussian generals 
:orced on their men the utmost forbearance towards the 1 
labitarits, and the fact that they were obeyed, in spite of the 1 
mmanity. the people showed to their sick and wounded count ry- 
:n, proves that discipline was by no means so far gone as has j 
leraily been believed. The French marching in pursuit were 1 
eived with open arm^, the people even turning their own 
unded out of doors to make room for their French guests, j 
eir servility awakened the bitterest contempt of their con- 
erors and forms the best extuse for the unparalleled severity 
the French yoke. On the 26th of October Davout reached, 
rlin, haying marched 166 m. in twelve days- including two 
irp rearguard actions, Bernadotte with his fresh troops having , 
len behind. The inhabitants of Berlin, headed by their mayor, 
ne out to meet him, and the newspapers lavished adulation 
the victors and abuse on the beaten army. On the 28th | 
rrat’s cavalry overtook, the remnant of Prince Hohenlohe’s 
riy near Prenzlau (N. of Berlin) and invited its capitulation, 
[fortunately the prince sent Massenbach to discuss .the situa- J 

n, and the latter completely lost his head. Murat boasted 
it he had 100,000 men behind him, and on his return Massen- 
;h implored his chief to submit to an unconditional surrender, I 


ever within call. Only Bliicher now remained in the field, and he 
too was driven at length into Liibeck with his back to the sea. 

20; Campaigns in Poland and East Prussia . — Hitherto the 
French had been operating in a rich country, . untouched for 
half a century past by the ravages of war; but as the necessity 
for a campaign against the Russians' confronted the emperor, 
he realized that his whole supply and transport service : must 
be put on a different footing. After the wants of the cavalry 
and artillery had been provided for, there remained but little 
material for transport work. Exhaustive orders to organize 
the necessary trains were duly issued, but- the emperor seems to 
have had no conception' of the difficulties the tracks — there were 
no metalled roads — of Poland were about to present to him. 
Moreover, it was one thing to issue orders, but quite another 
to ensure that they were obeyed, for they entailed a complete 
transformation in the mental attitude of the French soldier 
towards all that he had been taught to consider his duties in 
the field. Experience only can teach the art of packing wagons 
and the care of draught animals, and throughout the campaign 
the small ponies of Poland and East Prussia broke down by 
thousands from over loading and unskilful packing.. •* 1 

21. The Russian Ar my formed the most complete contrast 
to the French that it is possible to imagine. Though clad, 
armed and organized in European fashion, the soldiers retained 
in a marked degree the traditions of their Mongolian forerunners, 

1 their transport wagons were in type the survival of ages of 
experience, and their care for their animals equally the result 
of hereditary habit. The intelligence of the men and regimental 
officers was very low, but on the other hand service was practically 
for life, and the regiment the only home the great majority had 
ever known. Hence obedience was instinctive and initiative 
almost undreamt of. Moreover, they were essentially a war- 
trained army, for even in peace time their long marches to and 
fro within the empire had most' thoroughly inured them to hard- 
ship .and privation. Napoleon might have remembered his own 
saying, “ La misere est l’ecole du bon soldat.” In cavalry they 
were weak, for the Russian does not take kindly to equitation 
and the horses were not equal to the accepted European standard 
of weight, while the Cossack was only formidable to stragglers 
and - wounded. Their artillery was numerous and for the most 
part of- heavy calibre — 18- and 24-pounders were common — but 
the strength of the army lay in its infantry, with its incomparable 
tenacity in defence and its blind confidence in the bayonet in 
attack. The traditions of Suvarov arid 1 his victories in Italy 
"(see French Revolutionary Wars) were still fresh, but there 
was no longer a Suvarov to lead them. 

'22 .' Advance to' the Vistula. -r ~ Napoleon had from the first been 
aware[ of the secret alliance between Prussia and Russia, sworn' 
by their respective sovereigns over the grave of Frederick the 
Great, and this knowledge had been his principal reason for 
precipitating hostilities with the former. He remained, however, 
in complete ignorance of the degree of preparation attained on 
the Russian side, and since the seizure of Warsaw together with 
the control of the resources of Poland in men and material it? 
occupation would afford, was the chief factor in his calculation, 
he turned at once to the eastward as soon as all further organized 
resistance in Prussia was ended by the surrender of Prenzlau 
and Liibeck. Scarcely leaving his troops time to restore their 
worn-out footgear; or for the cavalry to replace their jaded 
horses from captured Prussian resources, he set Davout in motion 
towards Warsaw on the 2nd of November, and the remainder of 
the army followed in successive echelons as rapidly as they could 
be despatched. 

The cavalry, moving w*ell in advance, dispersed the Prussian 
depots and captured their horses, as far as the line of the Vistula, 
where at last they encountered organized resistance from the 
outposts of Lestocq’s little corps of 15,00.0 men—all that was 
left of Frederick the Great’s army. These* however, gave way 
before the threat of the advancing French, and after a few 
trifling skirmishes. Davout entered Warsaw* on the 30th of 
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X. (Lefebvre)v all new ' formations since the outbreak of 
par , followed some marches in the rear. J erome’s corps was 
>osed of the Bavarians, Wurttembergers and Badensers. 
hind these all Prussia was overrun by newly formed units, 
and 4th battalions) raised from depot companies* .conscripts 
.Soy, and old soldiers rejoining after sickness or wounds., 
>leon caused these to be despatched to the front immediately 
their formation. He had much territory to occupy, and 
je. long march • of on an average 85 days, he considered that 
could be organized,. equipped and drilled en route .: - 
. Pultusk . — The Russians meanwhile had been moving slowly 
ird in two bodies, one under Bennigsen (50,000), the other 
r.Buxhowden (25,000), and the French being at this time 
’arsaW, they took, up threatening positions about Pultusk,; 
c and Prassnitz. From this triangle they harried the French 
nunications with Berlin/ and to secure- a winter's rest for 
len Napoleon determined to bring them to action. On the 
of December operations werfe commenced, but the' difficulties 
:uring information and maintaining. communication between j 
espective columns, so unlike A r hat any of the French had 
iously; encountered, led to a very partial success, . The idea 
been to induce the Russians: to concentrate about Pultusk »J 
turning their position from its left, ultimately to Cut them 
•om Russia, and if possible to. surround them. But in this, 
and difficult country the emperor found it impossible to time’ 
tarches. The troops arrived late at their appointed positions,; 
after a stubborn . rearguard action at Pultusk itself and' 
cisive fighting elsewhere (Soldau-Golymin) the Russians 
:eded in retreating beyond the jaws of the French attack*. 
Napoleon for the first time found that he had exceeded th# 
of endurance of his men. Indeed, the rank and file bluntly: 
him as much as he rode with the marching columns. ■ Yield- 
o the inevitable, but not forgetting to announce a- brilliant. 
ry ini a bulletin, he sent his troops into winteri quarters 
j the Passarge and down the Baltic, enjoining on his corps 
nanders most strictly to do- nothing to disturb them 
rs&ry. : • 

. Campaign of Eylau.-— Bennigsen, now commanding the 



aistantirom^tne drench right. , j„... 

, Unfortunately, :Ney ; with his VI. corps, about. Gilgenberg. had 
received the most poverty-stricken district in the whole region, . 
and to secure some alleviation for the, sufferings oh his men he; 
incautiously extended his^cantonments till they came in contact t 
with the Russian outposts. Apparently seeing in this movement i 
a recommencement of hostilities, Bennigsen concentrated, his 
troops towards his right and commenced an .advance westwards 
towards Danzig, which was still in Prussian hands. Before his. 
advance bothuNey and Bernadotte^ (the latter, between. Ney- and 
the Baltic^ covering the siege of Danzig) were compelled to fall 
; back. It then became necessary to disturb the repose of. the 
whole army to counter the enemy’s intentions. The latter by 
this movement, however, uncovered his own communication 
with Russia, and the emperor was quick to seize his opportunity: 
He received the information on the 28th. of January. His orders 
were at once issued and, complied' with with such celerity that 
by the 31st he stood prepared to advance with the corps of Sotilt* 
Ney, Davout and Augereau/the Guard and the reserve cavalry; 
( 8 o, 000 i men :on a front 1 of 60 » m . ) f rom Myszienee . through , 
WoHenberg ta-Gilgfenberg; : whilst Lannes on his right, towards 
Ostrolenka and' Lefeb vre < . (X.) at Thorn covered his outer 
flanks;' /■;•••»• ... . .•'* : . . : . * ■ • . . 

Bemadotte, .’however, was missing, and this time through 
no fault of his own. His orders and the despatch conveying. 
Napoleon’s instructions fell into the hands of the Cossacks, and 
just in time Bennigsen ’s eyes were opened. Rapidly renouncing' 
his previous -intentions, he issued orders to concentrate on 
Allenstein; but this point was chosen ,too far in advance 'and he 
was anticipated by Murat and Soult at- that place on the -2nd of. 
February. He then determined to unite his forces at Joukendorf,' 
but, again. he was too late. Soult and Murat attacked ffiis rear- 
guard on the 3rd,; and learning from his Cossacks thatthe French 
corps were being directed so as to swing round and enclose him,: 
he withdrew by a night march' and ultimately? succeeded in 
getting, his whole army, with the exception of von Lestoeq’s 
Prussians, together in the strong position along the Alle, the 
centre of which is marked by Preussisch-Eylau. The oppor- 
tunity for this concentration he owed to the time gained for him 
by his rearguard at Joukendorf, for this had stood just long 
enough to induce the French columns to swing in to surround 
him, and the next day was thus lost to the emperor as his ’corps 
had to extend again to their' manoeuvring intervals. The truth 
is that the days were too short and the roads too bad foT Napoleon 
to carry out the full purpose his u general advanced guard 
was intended to fulfil. It was designed to hold the enemy in 
position by the vigour of its attack, thus neutralizing his inde- 
pendent will power and compelling him to expend his reserves in 
the effort to rescue the troops engaged. But in forests and 
snowdrifts the French made such slow progress that no sufficient 
: deployment could be ' made until darkness put . a stop to the 
fighting. Thus, when late on the 7th of February 1807. Murat 
and Soult overtook the enemy near Eylau. (?.■».) the .fighting was 
severe but not prolonged, r This time, however, -Bennigsen, with 
over 60,000 men in position and . 15,000 Prussians expected to 
arrive next morning* had no desire to avoid a battle, and deployed 
for action, his front protected by great batteries of guns, many 
of them of heavy calibre, numbering some 200 in; all. 

During the night Augereau and the Guards had arrived, and^ 
Ney and: Davout were expected on either flank in the fore- 
noon. This time the emperor was determined his enCmy- should 
not escape him, and about. 8 am, ordered Soult and Augereau 
on the left and right respectively to assail the enemy, Murat- 
and the Guards reffiaming in the, centre as reserve. Napoleon’s 
own forces thus became the . “ general advanced guard ” for'Ney 
and Davout, who' were to close in on either side and deliverThe 
decisive stroke. But here too the weather' and the state of : the 
roads operated adversely, for Ney came up too late, while Davout, 
in the full tide of his victorious advance, was checked by the 
arrival of Lestocq, whose corps Ney had failed to intercept, 


wounded. Augereau himself was severely wounded, > and the 
nant of his corps was subsequently' distributed amongst the 
?r corps/ - Ben nigs'en, however, drew off on Ney’s arrival, j 
the French were toomnch exhausted to pursue him: Again 
emperor had to admit that his troops could do no-more* and 
dng to necessity, he distributed them into winter quarters* 
:re, however, the enterprise of the Cossacks, who were no 
ngers to snow and to forests, left the. outposts but little 
)se. • • ’ ■ ' ' : ■ •• 

protracted period of rest followed, during which the emperor 
:ted himself unremittingly to re-equip, reinforce and supply 
troops. Hitherto he had been based on the entrenched camp 
Warsaw, but he had already taken steps^to organize a new line 
upply and retreat via Thorn, and this was now completed, 
the same time Lefebvre- was ordered to press the siege of 
jzig with all vigour, and on the 5th of May, after a most 5 
ant resistance, Kalckreuth* who redeemed here his failure of 
■rstadt, surrendered. English assistance came too late, 
the beginning of June the French; had more than made good 
r losses and 216,000 men were available for field service. 

5. Heilsberg and Friedland. —Meanwhile Bennigseii had' 
pared for a fresh undertaking, and leaving Lestocq with 
>00 Prussians and Russians to contain Bernadotte, who lay* 
ween Braunsberg and Spandau on the Passarge, 1 he moved 
thwards on the 2nd, and on the 3rd and 4th of June he fell} 
n Ney, driving him back towards Guttstadt, whilst with the 
& of his force he moved towards Heilsberg, where he threw; 
m entrenched position. It was not till the 5th that Napoleon 
lived tidings of his advance, and for the moment these were 
'ague that he contented himself by warning; the remainder of 
forces to be prepared to move on the 6th. Next day, however,;, 
doubts were set at rest, and as the Russians advanced south’ 
Leilsberg, he decided to wheel his whole force to the .right, 
rrting on the III. corps, and cut Bennigsen off from Konigsberg, 
the sea. Gn the 8th the VI., III., VIII. and Guard corps,/ 
ither.with a new cavalry reserve corps under Lannes, in all: 
,000,. stood ready for the operation, and with Murat and 
It as general advanced guard the whole moved forward, 
fing :the Russian outposts before them. Bernadotte, who was 
lave attacked Lestocq, again failed to receive his orders and 
k no part in the following operations. ! 

Jurat attacked the Russians, who had halted in their 
renched position* on the nth and drove in their outposts, 
did not discover the entrenchments. Meanwhile Soulfc \ 
, followed with his Infantry in close support, and the emperor 
iself arriving, drdered him to attack at once. Now the I 
Asians uncovered their entrenchments, and in the absence of. 
llery preparation Soult’s leading tToops received most, severe 
ishtnent. Fresh troops arriving were sent in to his support, 
these also proved insufficient, and darkness alone put an 
to the struggle, which cost the French 12,000 killed and 
mded. • . ; I 

►ennigsen, however, learning that his right was threatened by 
III..corp&y and not having as yet completed his 'concentration, 
eated in the night to Bartenstein, and .the following day 1 
led sharp to right towards Schippenbeil. The emperor | 
^ pressed bn towards Friedland, where* he would completely 
trol the .Russian communications .with Konigsberg, their 
aediate base of supply, but for once the Russians outmarched 
l :and -covered their movement so successfully that' for the ! 
t three days he seems to have completely lost all knowledge 1 
ns , enemy 7 s; whereabouts. Lestocq in the meantime had been 
;ed northwards towards Konigsberg, and Soiilt with Murat 1 
; in hot pursuit. The III. ,VL , VIII. and Guard corps followed 
main road towards Konigsberg, and the former had reached 
hlhausen, the remainder were about Preussisch-Ejlau, 
iri Latour Maubourg’s dragoons sent in intelligence which 
ited to. the presence of Bennigsen about Friedland;’ This" 

; indeed the case. . The Russians after passing Schippenbeil: 
i suddenly turned northwards, and on the evening of the 


What /followed presents perhaps the finest ; instance of the 
Napoleonic method. The enemy lay direct* to his right, and 
Murat, the IV. and IIL corps had well overshot the mark. 
Lannes's reserve corps, (cavalry), to whom Latour Maubourg 
reported, lay at Domnau some 10 m. to the right. The latter at 
once assumed the role of advanced guard cavalry and was ordered 
to observe the enemy at Friedland, Ney following in close 
.support. Davout was turned about and directed on the enemy's 
right, and the VIII. corps (Mortier), the Guards and the reserve 
■cavalry followed as main body. On the 14th (the anniversary 
of Marengo) Lannes carried out his role of fighting advanced 
guard or screen, the emperor's main body gradually came up, 
and -the battle of Friedland ( q.v .), notable chiefly for the first 
displays of the new artillery tactics of the French, ended with 
a general attack about 5 p.h. and the retreat of the Russians; 
after severe losses, over the A lie. Lestocq was, meanwhile, 
driven through Konigsberg (which surrendered on the 1.5th) 
on Tilsit, and now that he was no longer supported by the 
Russians, the Prussian commander gave up the struggle. 

26. The Austrian Army in 180 g. — Ever since Austerlitz the. 
Austrian officers had been labouring to reconstitute and reform 
their army. The archduke Charles was the foremost amongst 

: many workers who had realized that numbers were absolutely 
needed to confront the new French methods. With these; 
nutnbers it was impossible to attain the high degree of individual 
efficiency required for the old line tactics, hence they were com- 
pelled to adopt the French methods of skirmishers and columns, 
but as yet they had hardly realized the increased density 
necessary to be given to a line of battle to enable it to endure the 
prolonged nervous strain the new system of tactics entailed. 
Where formerly 15,000 men to the mile of front had been com 
sidered ample for the occupation of a position or the execution 
of an attack, double that number now often proved insufficient, 
and their front was broken before reinforcements could arrive. 
Much had been done to create an efficient staff, but though the 
idea of the army corps command was now no new thing, the 
senior generals entrusted with' these commands were far from 
having acquired the independence and initiative of their French 
opponents. Hence the extraordinary slowmess of their man- 
oeuvres, not because the Austrian infantry were bad marchers, 
but because the preparation and circulation of orders was still 
far behind the French. standard. The fight cavalry had been 
much improved and the heavy cavalry on the whole proved a 
fair match for their opponents. 

27. The French Army . — After the peace of -Tilsit the Grand 
Army was gradually withdrawn behind the Rhine, leaving only 
three commands, totalling 63,000 men, under Davout in Prussia, 
Oudinot in west central Germany, and Lefebvre in Bavaria; to 
assist the princes of the Confederation of the Rhine in the main- 
tenance of order and the enforcement of the French law of com 
scriptidn* which was rigorously insisted on in all the States 
comprised in this new federation. 

In exchange for the subsistence of the French troops of 
occupation, a corresponding number of these new levies were 
- moved to the south of France, where they commenced to arrive 
at the moment when the situation in Spain became acute. The 
Peninsular War {q.v.) called for large forces of the old Grande 
ArmSe and for a brief period Napoleon directed operations in 
person; and the Austrians took advantage of the dissemination 
and weakness of the French forces in Germany to push forward 
their own preparations with renewed energy. 

But they reckoned without the resourcefulness of Napoleon. 
The moment news of their activity reached him, whilst still in 
pursuit of Sir John Moore, he despatched letters to all the 
members of the Confederation warning them that their con- 
tingents might soon be required, and at the same time issued a 
series of decrees to General Clarke, his war minister, authorizing 
him to call up the contingent of 1810 in advance, and directing 
! him in detail to proceed with the formation of 4th and 5th 1 
battalions for all the regiments across the Rhine. -By these 



pidly pushed towards the front. . 

his return from Spain, seeing war imminent, he issued a 
6f march orders (which deserve the closest study in detail) 
ich on the 15th of April his whole army was to be con- 
ted for manoeuvres between Regensburg, Landshut jAugs- 
md Donauworth, and sending on the Guard in Wagons to 
burg, he despatched Berthier to act as Commander-in-chief 
lis own arrival. 1 • 



Austrian OffeHsivei—The 'positioit of assembly Was exr- 
tly chosen, but unfortunately the Austrians took the 
IveV On the 9th of April their main body of six corps 
d the Inn between Braunau and Passau, and sfmultane- 
two additional corps moved from Pilsen m Bohemia on 
isburg. At this moment Davout was entering Regeits- 
with his leading troops, 1 the remainder still some , marches 
ar, and it Was evident that the whole concentration 
uo longer be carried out before the Austrians would be 
Ositioii to intervene. B erthier received the news while st ill 
3 way to the front, and quite bailed to graspi the situation, 
ling Donauworth at 8 p.m. on the 13th Of April; he' ordered 
ut and Oudinot to remain at Regensburg, -whilst Lefebvre 
Vrede (Bavarians) who had fallen back before’ the Austrians 
directed to reoccupy Landshut. This was in direct contra- 
il with the instructions' Napoleon had giveii’ ' him On the 
if March in view of this very emergency. DavoUt obeyed, 
emortstrated. On the 1 16th Berthier went on to Augsbqfg, 

; he: learnt that Lefebvre’s advanced troops had 'been 
ti‘ out of Landshut 1 , thus opening a great gap 'seventy-six 
wide between the* two' wings of the French ' army, 
iwhile Napoleon, who had left ’ Paris at 4 A.m. on the 
of: April, was hastening towards the front; L.ut remained 
n. ignorande of B erthier ’s dbmgs until on the t'6th: : at Siuttr 
re received a letter from the Marshal dated the 13th, which 
7 hirh into consternation. In reply lie ’ immediately wrote : 
11 do not inform me what has rendered necessary such an 
ordinary measure which weakens and divides my troops 
cannpt quite grasp the meaning of your letter yet , I 
d have preferred to see my army concentrated between 
stadt and Augsburg, the Bavarians in fhe first line, with 
uke of Danzig in his old position, until We know What the 
y is going to do. Everything would be excellent if the duke 
uerstadt had been at Ihgolstadt and the duke of Rivoli 
the Wurttenibergers and Oudinot ’s corps at Augsburg, 
so that just the opposite of what should have been 
has been done ” (C. N. to Berthier, Ludwigsburg, 16th 

. Napoleon takes command . — Having, despatched this severe 
inand he hastened on to Donauworth, where he arrived at 
;. on the 17th, hoping to find Berthier, hut the latter was at 
burg, N ever theless , at 10 a,m. he ordered ,D avout arid 
not to, ydthdraw at once to Ipgolstadt ; and tefebyre and 
le on fiie right to support the movement. About' noon 


To-morrow will be a day of preparation spent m drawing 
closer together; and I expect to be able by Wednesday ato 
mahceuVre against the enemy’s columns acceding to 
circumstances*.’-- 

Meanwhile the Austrians had approached so near that by a 
single day’s march it would have been possible to fall upon and 
criish by superior numbers either wing of the French army, 
but though the Austrian light cavalry successfully covered the 
operations -oi the following troops they had not yet risen to a 
fconceptiou’ of r: theb' reconnoitring mission, and the archduke, 
in ignorance o : f his opportunity and possessed, moreover, With 
the preconceived idea of uniting at Regensburg with the two 
Corps cOrning- frOm Bohemia/ moved the bulk of his T.orces in 
that direction/ leaving only a covering body against Davout 
altogether Insufficient to retain him. Davout, ’ however, had 
left a garrison* of 1800 men in Regensburg, who’ delayed the 
junction, of the Austrian wings un til the 20th ins t . , and on ^ the 
same day the emperor, having mow reunited’ his Whole right 
wing and centre, overwhelmed the covering detachments 
facing him in a long series of disconnected engagements lasting 
forty-eight hours, and the' archduke now found himself in danger 
of being forced back into the Danube. But with the Bohemian 
reinforcements he had still four corps in hand, and Napoleon, 
Whose intelligence service in the difficult and intersected country 
had lamentably failed him, had weakened his army by detaching 
a 1 portion of his force in pursuit of the beaten right wing, 'and 
against the archduke’s communications. : 

36. ' Eckmukl^When, therefore, the latter, 6n the 22nd; 
marched southward to reopen his' communications by the defeat 
of the enemy’s army, always the surest means of solving this 
difficulty, he actually reached- the; neighbourhood of Eckffiiihl 
with a sufficient numerical superiority had he only been' prompt 
enough to seize his opportunity. But the French ! had been 
beforehand with him. Napoleon, who had personally taken part 
iii the* fighting of the previous day, and followed the 'pursuit 1 as 
fa'r as Landshut, whence he had despatched Masseha' to folloW 
the retreating Austrians along the Isar, seems to have realized 
about 3 a.m. in the morning that it was not the mam bodWof 
the enemy -He had had before him, but only its left wing, and that 
the main body itself must still be northward towards Regfensbuf^ 
Issuing orders to Davout, Oudinot and Ms cavalry to eoiicentrate 
with all speed towards Eckmuhl/ he himself rode back albhg the 
Regensburg road and reached the baf tie-field just as the eiigdge- 
ment between the advance troops had commenced. Had r the 
Austrians possessed mobility equal to that of the '^rehch the 
latter Should have been overwhelmed in detail, but’ whilst the 
French covered 17 and 19 m. the Austrians only marched 16, 
and, owing to the defect in their tactical training alluded; to aboVe; 
the troops actually on the ground could hot hold out long enough 
for' their, reserves to arrive. The retreat of the ftai# IMes 
involved the. folio wing ones in confusion, and presently ’ the 
whole mass Was driven back in considerable disorder. It 
seemed as if nothing could save the Austrians from complete 
disaster, but at the critical . moment the emperor, yieMirtg :! fb 
the protestaf iohs of his corps commanders, who represented the 
excessive fatigue of their troops, Stopped the pursuit, and the 
archduke made th'e most of his opportunity to restore of d^r 
amongst his demoralized men, and crossed to the north bank 
of the Danube during the night/ ^ V ' 

31. Austrian Retreat— On the following morning the French 
reached Regensburg and at once proceeded to assault its 
medieval walls, but the Austrian garrison bravely defended it 
till the last of the Stragglers Was safely across on the north^nk. 
It was here that for the only time in his career Napoleoh 
slightly wounded. Then, leaving Davout to observe the archduke’s 
retreat, the emperor himself rode after Massena, wh6 with the 
major portion of the French army was following the Austrian, 
weaker wing under Hiller. The latter was ,^P > . as 

Napoleon, believed, and turning to bay inflicted a. .severe cmBck 
on its pursuers, who at iSbelsberg lost 4060 Men in three 


mbe and remove all boats on the river. This left the ; dir£ct 
d to, Vientfa open,, and Napoleon, hoping to.. findr peace in the 
my’s. capital, pushed the whole of his armyidown the ‘tight 
k, and with Murat’s cavalry entered the city on the 12th of 
f , after somewhat severe resistance lasting three days. Mean- 
Ie fehe Archduke, and Hiller, both now unmolested, effected 
r junction in , the vicinity of .Wagram, picketing the whole line 
he, Danube withTheir outposts and collecting all the boats. 

. A $ pern and Wagram. — The reconnaissance of the river 
at once taken in hand by the French upon their arrival 
/ienna, and a point opposite the island of Lobau. selected 
the crossing. Thanks to the Austrian : precautions it took 
• days to collect the necessary material .-to. /span the main 
ich of the river, here some 2000 yd$..-acrpss, and though 
joleon. personally spurred on all to -activity nearly four days 
e were required for its construction. It was not till the night 
re 19th of May that orders for the passage were finally issued, 
during the night the troops commenced to occupy the island 
<obau. . Surprise, of course, -was out of the question, but the 
jtrrans did not attempt to dispute the passage, their object 
g-to ajlow as many French asThey felt they could deal with 
>ass over and then to fajl on them.. Thus on the 21st of 
/ the battle of Aspern (q K v.) or Essling began, It ended on 
night of t^ e 22nd with the complete defeat of Napoleon, 
first ever inflicted upon him. The French retreated into the 
id of Lobau. By nightfall - upwards of 100,000 men, en- 
tered with at least 2.0,000 wounded, were crowded; together 
; he little island scarcely a mile square, short of provisions 
entirely destitute of course of all- hospital accessories. The 
itiqn then. arose whether the retreat was to-be continued 
£S; the main. stream 04 not, and for the, second .time. in his 
er. Napoleon assembled his generals to take, their opinion. 
y counselled retreat* but having heard them all he replied, 
instance; “ If we leave here at all we may as well retire to 
ss.burg, for unless the enemy is held by the threat of further 
atio.ns he will be free to strike at our communications and 
a. shorter distance to go. We must remain here and renew 
ations as, soon ^s possible.” ... 

nmediate orders were despatched to summon every available 
^ofitroops ; to concent rate- for the decisive stroke. . Practically 
line$ t , ; of communication along the Danube were denuded 
pmbatants, ’eyen Bernadotte. being called up from Passau', 
the viceroy- of Italy, >vhq .driving the qrchduke Johann before 
((action' of Raab) , had brought up (56,009 men through 
1 * >v:as; disposed to wards.. Press burg within easy call. The 
.ial of, Vienna was ransacked for guns, stores and appliances, 

, preparations in the. island pushed on as. fast as possible, 
■he. ,end of. ;June. 200,00.0. troops were stationed, within call, 
qn, jhe 4th July the French began to cross over to the left 
t of the Danube. . The eyents wh‘i,ch followed are described 
ir Wagram. ,. T he great battle at.. this place,-, fought on the 
and 6th of July, .en.ded in the, retirement of the Austrians, i 
. qnly other event which, occurred, before, peace w.as made 
an unimportant action at Znaym on the nth of July. 

. .The, 'Russian War of 1812.-7- Whilst the campaign of 1809 
seriously shaken i-he faith of. the marshals, and the higher 
s in.thq infallibility pf The emperor’s judgment, and -the 
?hter of the troops at Aspejn and Wagram. had still further 
ntuated the opposition of the' French people to conscription, 
result .ou... the fighting idtscipline of the army -had, on the 
e, been for good. . The . panics of Wagram had taught men 
officer^ t alike . a sal ut a ry lesson , . ' 

yare o.f the growing feeling agajns.t -war in France,. Napoleon 
d^terrnined, to. make his allies. not only bear the expenses of 
90 ruing ca mpaign , but find!. t be, , men as well, and he was 
r master cf Europe that of the. 363, 600 who on the 24th of 
crossed the Niemen no Iess r than two- thirds were Germans, 
nans, Poles or Italians. But though the battlefield discipline 
,e men was .better, the discipline in camp and on the match 
worse,, for the troops were no longer eager to reach the 


diminution in mobility, and a general want, of punctuality 
which in the event- very, seriously influenced the course ;of the 
campaign. On the other hand, the Russians, once their father? 
land was invaded, became dominated by an ever-growing spirit 
of fanaticism, and they were by nature too obedient to their, 
natural leaders, and too. well inured to the hardships of cam- 
paigning, to lose their courage in. a. retreat;. . .. . , 

34. The Strategic Deployment . — By the middle of June: 1812 

the emperor had assembled his army along the line of the Niemen. 
On the extreme right stood the Austrian contingent under 
• Schw’arzenberg- T^TjOpo. men). Next, centring about Warsaw, 
a group of three corps (19,000 men.) under the chief command 
of Napoleon’s brother Jerome. Then the main army under 
Napoleon in person (220,000 men; with 80,000 more under the 
viceroy of Italy on his right xear); and on the extreme left at 
Tilsit a flanking corps, comprising the Prussian auxiliary corps 
and other Germans (in all 40,000 strong). / The .whole army 
was particularly strong in cavalry; out of the 450,000, 80,000 
belonged to that arm', and Napoleon, mindful of the lessons of 
1807, had issued the most piinute and detailed orders for the 
suppfy service in all its branches, and the forwarding of reinforces 
ments, no less than 100,000. men feeing destined for that purpose 
in due course of time... •• . ' 

Information about the Russians v was very indifferent;: it was 
only known that Prince Bagration with about 33,000 men lay 
grouped about Wblkowysk; Barclay de Tolly with 40,000 about 
Vilna; and on the Austrian frontier lay a small, corps under 
Tormassov in process of formation, while far away on the Turkish 
frontiers hostilities with the sultan retained Tschitschagov with 
50,000 more. Of the enemy’s plans Napoleon knew nothing,, 
but, in accordance with his usual practice, the , position he had 
selected met all immediate possible moves. 

35. Opening of the Campaign ~ On the 24th of June the passage 
of the Niemen began in torrid heat, which lasted for a few days. 
The main army, with the emperor in person, covered by Murat 
and the cavalry, moved on. Vilna, whilst Jerome on his right rear 
at once threatened Bagration and covered the emperor’s outer 
flank. From the very first, however, the inherent weakness of 
the vast army, and the vicious choice of time for the beginning 
of the advance, began to. make itself felt. The crops being still 
green, and nothing else available as forage for the horses, an. 
epidemic of colic broke , out amongst them, and in ten days the 
mounted arms, had lost upwards of one-third of their strength; 
men died of sunstroke in numbers, and serious straggling began. 
Still everything. pointed to the concentration of the Russians at 
Vilna,. and Jerome, who on thenth of July jiad reached Grodno, 
was ordered ,to push on. But Jerome proved quite inadequate, 
to his! position, listening .to the complaints of his subordinates, as- 
to want of supplies and even of pay; he spent four whole days 
in absolute inertia, notwithstanding the emperor’s reprimands. 
Meanwhile the Russians. made good their retreat— Barclay to- 
wards the entrenched camp of Drissa on the Dvina, Bagration 
towards Mobile v. 

The emperor’s first great coup thus failed. Jerome was 
replaced by Davout, and the army resumed its march, this time 
in the hope of surrounding and overwhelming Barclay, whilst. 
Davout dealt with Bagration. The want of mobility, particularly 
in the cavalry, now began to tell against the French. With horses 
only just recovering from an epidemic, they proved quite unequal 
to the task of catching the. Cossacks, who swarmed round them 
in every direction, never accepting an engagement but compelling 
a constant watchfulness for which nothing in their previous 
experience had sufficiently ..prepared the French. 

Before their advance, however, the Russian armies steadily 
retired, Barclay from Vilna via Drissa to Vitebsk, Bagration 
from Wolkowysk to Mohilev. Again arrangments were made 
for a Napoleonic battle; behind Mura.Cs .cavalry came the 
“ general advanced guard ” to attack and hold the enemy, whilst 
the main body and Davout were held available to swing in on 
his rear. Napoleon, however, failed to allow for the psychology 
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l when the French gained touch with them. : - ^ 

the manoeuvre against Vitebsk again! miscarried, and 
on found himself in a far worse position, numerically and 
illy, than at the outset of the campaign. Then. he had 
rith 420,000 men on a front of abo m., now he had only 
> men on a front of 1355 he had missed three great 
mities of destroying his enemy in detail, and in five, weeks, 
which time he had only traversed 200 m., he had seen his 
reduced numerically at least one-third, and, worse still r 
iy; was now. far. from being the fighting machine it had been 

outset. : ‘ ; i; ; ' • 1 

>W(?/6^^.-*-~-Mean'while the Russians had not lost a single 
d the inoraloi their men had been improved by the result 
■many minor' encounters with the enemy; further, the: 


failed to see the matter in -its true; light, and Marstiai Butusov 
was sent to the front to assume the chief •command; His inten- 
tion was to occupy a strong position and fight one general action 
for the possession of Moscow, and to. this end he selected the line of 
the Kalatscha where the stream intersects the great Moscow road. 

• 37. Borodino .— Here he was overtaken :by Murat and Ney, but 
the Frehch columns had straggled so badly that four whole, days 
elapsed before the emperor was able to concentrate his army for 
battle and then could only oppose 128,000 men to the Russians’ 
110,000. About 6 a;m. the battle began, but Napolfecm 1 iwas 
suffering from one., of those attacks of. illness andiMepression 
which henceforth became such an important .factor in .his fate. 
Till about midday he followed the course: of . the action with his 
usual alertness; then he ;i appears to have been .overcome by a 
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ion’ of Bagration and Barclay Was now assured in the vicinity 
nolensk. ’Towards this place the Frbnch advance was now 
ned, and the Russian generals at the head of a united force 
0,000 meri marched forward to meet them. Here, however, 
nefficiency of the Russian staff actually saved" them from 
lisaster Which in list certainly have overtaken them had they 
56d' their intention of fighting the French. The Russians 
:hed in two columns, which lost touch of* one another, and 
was quite impossible for either to engage the French single- 
led, they both retired again towards 'Smolensk, where with 
dvanced guard in the town itself— which possessed an qld- 
oned brick enceinte not to be breachefd by field artillery alone 
e two columns reunited and deployed for action behind the 
rdable Dnieper.' . " ' 

itrat and Ney as “ general advanced guard ” attacked the 
1 in the morning of the Ubth of; August, and whilst they 
ht the main body- was ; swung round to attack the Russian 
ind rear; The whole of the 17th was required to complete the 
emerit, and as soon as it's purpose was sufficiently revealed 
hie Russians the latter determined to retreat under Cover of 
£. Their manoeuvre Was carried out* with complete success, 


kind of stupor and allowed his marshals to fight by themselves. 
There was no final decisive effort as at Wagram and th : e Guard 
was not even called on to move. Ultimately the sun went down 
on an undecided field on which 25,000 French and 38,000 Russians 
had fallen, but the moral reaction on the former was far greater 
than oii the latter. 

38. Moscow . — Kutusov continued his retreat, and Murat 
with his now exhausted horsemen followed as best he might. 
Sebastiani, commanding the advanced* guard, Overtook' thp 
Russians in the act of evacuating, Moscow, and agreed with the 
latter to observe a seven hours’ armistice to allow the RussiansUo 
clear the town, for experience had shown the French that st feel 
fighting in wooden Russian townships always meant fire and the 
consequent destruction of much-needed shelter and provisions. 
Towards nightfall Napoleon reached the scene, and the Russians 
being now clear the troops began to enter, but already fires were 
observed in theTarther part of the city. Napoleon passed the 
night' in a house in the Western suburb and next morning rode 
to the Kremlin, the troops moving to the quarters assigned 
to them, but in the afternoon a great fire began and, continuing 
for two days; drove the French but into the country again. 



v marches to the S.W., where he was in full communication 
< thfe ridiest portion of the' empire; and now news arrived 
• St* Cyr, who' bad relieved Macdonald on his extreme left, 
only 17,000 men left under arms against upwards of 40,000 
;ians under Witgenstein; and to the south Tschitsehagov ’s 
being no longer detained on the Turkish frontier, peace 
ng been made, was marching to join Tormassov about 
t-Litewski with forces which would bring the total of the 
well over 100,000, men. Meanwhile Sehwarzenberg’s force 
ising these had dwindled to a bare 30,000. : : ; : «, 

xe? French army was thus disposed almost in an equilateral 
gle with sides of: about 570 m.,' with 95,000 'men at the apex 
ioscow opposed to 120,000, ' 30,000 about Brest opposite 
?oo, and 17,000: about Drissa confronted by 40,000, whilst 'in 
centre; of' the base at Smolensk lay Victor’s corps, about 
)o.~ From Moscow to the Niemen was 550 m.— In view of 
situation Napoleon on the 4th of October sent General 
:iston to the Russian headquarters to treat. Whilst waiting 
eturn Murat was enjoined to skirmish with Kutusov, and 
imperor himself worked out a scheme to assume the offensive 
his whole army towards St Petersburg, calling in Victor and 
yr on the way. This project was persisted with, until on the j 
Murat was himself attacked and severely handled (action 
arutino or Vinkovo). On the morning of the 19th the whole, i 
f .moved out to accept this challenge, and the French were ! 
aughly worsted on the 24th in the battle of Maloyaroslavetz. j 
. The Retreat from Moscow . — Then began the celebrated! 
at. It has generally been , forgotten that the utter want 
arch discipline in the French, and not the climatic condi- j 
>, was responsible Tor the appalling disasters which ensued. ; 
ally the frost came later than usual that .year, the 27th of j 
ber, and the weather was dry and bracing; not till the 8th 
ovember did the cold at night become sharp. Even when the 
sina was reached on the 26th November, the cold was far from 1 
re, for the slow and sluggish stream was not frozen over, as is , 
ed by the fact that Eble’s. pioneers worked in the- water all 
agh that terrible day. But the French* army was already com- 
!y out of hand, and the degree to which the panic of a crowd, 
master even the strongest instinct of the individual ’is shown 
he conduct of the fugitives wfio crowded over the bridges, i 
ling hundreds under foot, whilst all the time . the river was 
y fordable and mounted men rode backwards and forwards 
3 S it. •* ' . v 

> return to the actual" sequence of events. Kutusov had I 
? very- vslb^; inf exploiting his success of- the 24th and indeed 
begun the pursuit in a false direction; but about the 2nd of 
ember, headcjuaiters of the French being at Vyazma, the 
acksTbecame so fhreatening\that the emperor ordered tffe j 
7 to ~ march (as in Egypt) in hollow square. This order,” | 
jver, appears. only to have been obeyed by the Guards, with 
n henceforward the emperor marched. * ' 

utusov had now overtaken the French, but fortunately for 
1 he made no effort, to close with them, but hung on their 
molesting them with Cossacks and picking up stragglers. , 
3 the wreck of the Grande Armee , now not more than ! 
/thousand strongj reached Smolensk on the 9th and ! 
s rested till the 14th. The march was then resumed, the I 
rpl leading and Ney commanding the rearguard. Near j 
sno i on the 16th the Russian advanced guard Tried to head 
:olumn off. Napoleon ■ halted a whole day to. let: the army 
: up; and then attacked with his old vigour and succeeded 
earing .t^ie.rp ad, but only at the cost of ieaving.Ney and the 
juard to. its ,fate. r By a night march of unexampled, daring 
difficulty Ney succeeded .in breaking through the Russian 
on, ( but when he regained touch with the main body at 
ia, only 800 of his 6000 men were stilL with him (21st). . 1 

.. The Beresina . — From here Napoleon despatched orders 
ictor to join him at Borisov on the. Beresina. . The coidmow 
way and thaw set in, , leaving, the country , a morass, and 
mation came that Tschitsehagov from the south had reached 


; and construct bridges;' In’ the execution of these orders Oudinot 
encountered the Russian advanced guard near Borisov and 
drove, the latter back in. confusion, though not before they bad 
destroyed the existing bridge there. This sudden reassumptioh 
of the offensive threw Tschitsehagov into confusion. Thus time 
. was gained for Victor also to come up and for Oudinot to con- 
struct the * bridges at Studienka near the above-mentioned 
place, but a spot in many respects better suited for the purpose. 
Thither therefore Napoleon sent his pontonniers under General 
Eble, but on their arrival they found that no preparations had 
been made and much time was lost. Meanwhile Victor, in doubt 
as to the real point of passage, had left the road to Studienka 
open to: Wittgenstein, who had followed hard on his heels. 

By 4 p'm. on -the 26th the bridges were finished’ and the passage 
began, but not- without resistance by the Russians, who were 
.gradually closing-in. The crossing continued all night, though; 
interrupted from time to time by failures of the bridges. All 
day during the 27th stragglers continued to cross, covered by 
such combatants as remained under sufficient discipline to be 
^employed. At 8 a.m. on the 28th, however, Tschitsehagov and 
Wittgenstein moved forward on both banks of the river to the 
attack, but w’ere held ofl-by the splendid self-sacrifice of the few 
remaining troops under Ney, Oudinot and Victor, until about 
1 p.m.v the, last body of regular troops passed over the bridges, 
and only a- few thousand stragglers remained beyond the river. 

; The number of troops engaged by the French that day cannot 
life given exactly. Oudinot’s and Victor's men were relatively 
fresh and may have totaled, 20,000, whilst Ney can hardly have 
had more than 6000 of all corps fighting under him. How many 
•/were killed can never be\ known, but three days later the total 
number of memreported fit for duty had fallen to 8800 only. 

41. Final Operations— Henceforward the retreat of the army , 
became practically a headlong flight,. and on the 5th of December, 
having reached Smorgoni and seeing that nothing further could 
be done by him at the front, the emperor handed over the 
command of what remained to Murat, and left for Paris to! 
organize a fresh army for the following year. Travelling at 
the fullest speed, he reached the Tuileries on the 18th, after a 
journey of 3x2 hours. 

After the emperor’s departure the cold set in with increased 
* severity, the thermometer falling to 23 0 . On the 8 th of December' 
'Murat reached ViTtia, whilst Ney with about 400 men and Wrede 
with 2000 Bavarians still formed the rearguard; but it was quite 
impossible ;to carry out Napoleon’s instructions to go into 
winter quarters about the town, so that the retreat w y as resumed 
on the .10th and ultimately Konigsberg was attained on the: 
19th of December by Murat with 400 Guards and 600 Guard! 
cavalry dismounted. 

Meanwhile on the extreme French right Schwarzenberg and 
his Austrians had drifted away towards their own frontier, 
and the, Prussian contingent, which under Yorck (see Yorck 
von Wartenburg) formed part of Macdonald’s command 
about Riga, had entered into a convention with the Russians, 
at Tauroggen (December 30) which deprived the French of their 
last support upon their left. Konigsberg thus became untenable, 
and Murat fell back to Posen, where on the 10th of January 
he handed over his command to Eugene Beauharnais and 
returned; to Paris. 

The Russian pursuit practically ceased at the line of the 
Niemen, for their troops also had suffered terrible hardships- 
and a period of rest had become an absolute necessity. 

42. The War of Liberation . — The Convention of Tauroggen 
became the starting-point of Prussia’s regeneration. As, the 
news; of the destruction of the Grande Armee spread, and the 
appearance of .countless, stragglers convinced the Prussian people 
of. the reality of the disaster, the spirit generated by years of 
French domination; burst out. For , the moment the king and his. 
ministers were placed in a. position of the greatest anxiety, for 
they knew the resources of France and the boundless ^versatility 
of their arch-enemy far tpp well to imagine that the end of their 


Germany was honeycombed would be to imperil the very 
nee. of ithe monarchy,. '-whilst an attack* on the wreck of 
rrand ’Army meant . the certainty, of a terrible retribution 
the new armies now rapidly forming on the Rhine, 
t, the Russians; and the soldiers were* resolved to continue 
ampaign,/and working in collusion they put pressure on 
ot unwilling representatives of the civil power to facilitate 
ipply arid equipment of such troops as were’ still in the field; 
could, not refuse food and shelter to their starving country- 
r their loyal allies, and thus by degrees the French garrisons 
jred about ; the country either found themselves surrounded 
re compelled to retire to avoid that fate. Thus it happened 
the , viceroy of Italy felt himself compelled to depart from 
ositive injunctions of the emperor to hold on at all costs 
s advanced position at Posen, where about 14,000 men 
;radually rallied around him, and to withdraw step by step 
agdeburg, where he met reinforcements and commanded 
-hole course of the lower Elbe. 

Napoleon* Preparations.— Meanwhile: the - emperor ih 
had been organizing a fresh army for the reconquest of 
la. Thanks, to his having compelled his allies to fight his 
is for .him, he had not as yet drawn very heavily ;on the 
ng ! resources of France, the actual percentage of 1 men taken 
ie conscriptions during the years since 1806 being .actually 
than that in force: in continental armies of to-day < 'He 
tlsb created in i8rr~i8i2 a new National Guard;, organized 
:ohorts to distinguish it from the regular armyv and for 
defence only, and these by a- skilful appeal to their patriotism 
iudicioufc pressure applied through the prefects, became a 

l, - reservoir of half- trained men for new battalions of the 
5: army.] , Levied were ; also made with rigorous : severity 
e states. of the Rhine ^Confederation, and. even Italy was 
l on-Tor-fresh -sacr-ificesr- -In this manner by the end of 
h upwards. of 200,000 men were moving towards the Elbe, 1 
h the fir sit fortnight of April .they were duly; concentrated 
e angle formed by the Elbe and; Saale, threatening on the 
and Berlin, on the other Dresden and the east. * - ' 

Spring Campaign of 18 ij — The .allies, aware of the gradual 
gthening of their enemy’s forces but themselves as yet., 
te/ to. put more than, 209,000 in the field, had left a ‘ small ’ 
. of observation opposite Magdeburg and along the; Elbe 
j/etimely notice of art advance towards Berlin; and with 
ulk of their forces had taken up a position about Dresden, 
ce they had determined to march down "the course of the; 
and: roll up the French from right to left. .Both, armies* 
very indifferently supplied^ with information, as both were 
>Ut any reliable regular cavalry capable of piercing tb!^ 
1 of outposts'' with which each endeavoured to conceal 
ispdsition, and Napoleon, operating in a most . unfriefidly 
;ry, suffered more in this respect than his adversaries, * 

the 25th of April Napoleon reached Erfurt and assumed 
aief command. . On this day his troops stood in the following 
tans. Eugene, with Lauriston’s, Macdonald’s and Regnier’s 
J7 on the lower Saale, Ney in front of Weimar, holding the 
of Kdseri; the Guard at Erfurt, Marraont at Gotha, 
and at Saalfeld, and Oudinot at Coburg, and during the 
few" days the whole were set in motion towards Merseburg 
Leipzig, in the how stereotyped Napoleonic order, a strong 
deed guard of all arms leading, the remaind'er—about tw T o- 
s of the whole— following as “ masse de manoeuvre,” this 
owing to the cover. afforded by the Elbe on the left, to the 
rear of the advanced guard. 

janwhile the Russians and Prussians had concentrated all 
able men and were moving bn an almost parallel line, but 
What to the south of the direction taken 1 by the French, 
de-ist of May ..Napoleon and the advanced guard entered 

m. ; Wittgenstein,, who now commanded the allies in place 
utusov, hearing of his approach, had decided to attack 

apoleon always gave them out, as ,300,000, -but? this number 

-■ - - — — 


together the bulk of his forces on his right in the vicinity of Gross- 
Gorschen and Kaya. — u- ; s ; j : ■ ' ■ * : ■ 

45. Battle^ Of Liitzen .— About 9 a.nu on May 2nd - he began an 
attack bn the French advance guard in Liitzen, whilst the * 
remainder of his army was directed* against Napoleon’s right 
and rear. Just as the latter were moving off the heads of the 
French main body suddenly* appeared/and at 11a.m. Napoleon, 
then standing near the Gustavus Adolphus monument on the 
field of Liitzen, heard the roar of a heavy cannonade to his right 
rear. ’^He realized the situation in a moment, galloped to -the 
new scene of action, and at once grouped his forces for decisive’ 
action— -the gift in which he- was supreme. ■ Leaving the leading 
troops to repulse as' best they* might the furious attack of both 
Russians and Prussians, and caring little whether they lost 
ground, he rapidly organized for his own control a battle-reserve. 
At length when both Sides were exhausted’ by their; efforts he 
sent forward nearly a hundred guns which tore asunder by.their- 
case-shot fire : the enemy’s line and marched 1 his reserve * right 1 

| through the gap. Had be possessed an adequate cavalry force 
the vietdry wottld have been decisive. As* it was, the allies mafde 1 
goodtheir retreat and the* French Were too exhausted for inf antryi 
, pursuit;*- ••• • ■* 

t Perhaps no battle better exemplifies -the inherent strength of 
the emperor’s strategy, and in none was his graspof the! battlefield 
more -brilliantly displayed, for; 5 as he fully Recognized, “ These 
Prussians have! at lafet learnt something-^-they are no longer the 
wooden toys' of Frederick the Great,’’ and, on the other hand, 
the relative inferiority * of his own men as compared with his* 
i veterans of Austerlitz called for far more individual effort than 
on any previous day. He was everywhere^ ’lericouraging and 
compelling his men-^it is a legend in the French army that the 
. persuasibn even of the imperial boot was used upon some bf- his 
-reluctant conscripts, and in the result his system was -fully/ 
justified,, as it triumphed even against a great tactical surprise. / 

46. Bautzen . — As soon as possible the army pressed on /iff 
pursuit, Ney being sent across the Elbe to turn the position of the^ 
allies at Dresden. This threat forced the latter to evacuate the 
town and retire over the Elbe, after blowing up'the stone bridge 
across the river. Napoleon entered the town hard on their heels j 

•> but- the broken bridge caused a delay of fourdays, there being no*: 
pontoon trains with the army. Ultimately on the 18th of Maythe; 
march was ren ewed, but the allies had continued their retread in 
- leisurely fashion, picking up t einforcements by the way. Arrived: 
at the line of the Spree, they took up and fortified a very formidi 
able position about Bautzen (q.v.)'. Here, on; the 20th, they werb 
attacked, apd after a twq days’ battle dislodged by/Napbleon*/ 
but the weakness of the French cavalry conditioned both thb 
form of the attack, which Vwas less effective than usual, 
results bf the victory, which were extremely mesigre. ; 

The allies broke off the action at their own time and rbtifeffl 
in such good order that the emperor, failed to capture a single^ 
trophy as proof of his victory. The Enemy’s escape annpyed fiiin; 
greatly, the absence of captured guns and prisoners, remind ed| 
him' too much of his Russian experiences, and^he redoubled his$ 
demands bn his corps commanders for greater vigour .in; ifief 
pursuit. This led the latter to push on without, due regard to- 
tactical precautions, and Bliicher took advantage oivikeir; 
carelessness when at Haynau (May 26), with some-twenty; 
squadrons of Landwehr cavalry, he surprised,, rode .over and? 
almost destroyed Maison’s division/ The material loss inflicted 
on the French w r as not very great, but its effect , in raising; the - 
■ moral oi- the raw Prussian cavalry' and increasing theif .cdn-., 
fid ene'e in. their old commander was enormous. . ‘v x "■ 

Still the allies continued their retreat and the French were! 
unable to bring them to action. In view of the doubtful attitude • 
of Austria, Napoleon became alarmed! at the gradual lengthening ; 
of his fines of communication and opened negotiations.. The ; 
enemy, having everything to gain arid nothing to, loser thereby, : 
agreed finally to a six weeks’ suspension of- arms. This was 
perhaps ' the fra vest military error ofN apo Ieoh ’s whole ca reer , 1 


b The Autumn Campaign.'-^As soon as a suspension of arms 100,000 elsewhere. 

15th of August) had been agreed to, Napoleon hastened to Towards the close of the armistice he learned the general 
tdraw his troops from the dangerous position they occupied situation of the allies. The crown prince of Sweden (Bernadotte), 
l reference to the passes leading over the mountains from with his Swedes and various Prussian levies, 135,000 in all, lay 
emia, for he entertained no doubt now that Austria was also in and around Berlin and Stettin; and knowing his former 
e considered as an enemy. Finally he decided to group his marshal well, Napoleon considered Qudinot a match for him: 
s round Gorlitz and Bautzen, whence they could either meet Bliicher with about 95,000 Russians and Prussians was about 
enemy advancing from Breslau or fall on his dank over the Breslau, and Schwarzenberg, with nearly 180,000 Austrians and 
ntaihs if they attempted to force their way into Saxony Russians, lay in Bohemia. In his position at Bautzen he felt 
he valley of the Elbe. This latter manoeuvre depended, himself equal to all his enemy’s combinations, 
ever, on his maintenance of Dresden, and to this end he sent 48. Dresden .-—: The advance towards Berlin began punctually 
L Corps up the Elbe to Pirna and Konigstein to cover the with the expiration of the armistice, but with the main army he 
fications of Dresden itself. His instructions on this point himself waited to see more clearly his adversaries’ *plans. At 
rve the closest study, for he foresaw the inevitable attraction length becoming impatient he advanced a portion of his army 
:h a complete entrenched camp would exercise even upon him- towards Bliicher, who fell back to draw him into a trap. Then 
and, therefore,, limited his engineers to the construction of a the news reached him that Schwarzenberg was pressing down the 
ftg bridge head on the right bank and a continuous enceinte, valley of the Elbe, and, leaving Macdonald to observe Bliicher, 
en only by gaps for counter attack, around the town itself, he hurried back to Bautzen to dispose his troops to cross the 
hem he turned his attention to the plan for the coming Bohemian mountains in the general direction of Konigstein, a 
paign. Seeing clearly that his want of an efficient cavalry blow which must have had decisive results. But the news from 
luded all ideas of a resolute offensive in his old style,, he Dresden was so alarming that at the last moment he changed his 
rmined to limit himself to a defence of the line of the Elbe,, mind, and sending Vandamme alone over the mountains, he 
ing only dashes of a few days’ duration at any target the hurried with his whole army to the threatened point. This 
ft y might present, march remains one of the most extraordinary in history, for the 

Enforcements had been coming up without ceasing and bulk of his forces moved, mainly in mass and across country, 
tie beginning of August he calculated that he would have 90 m. in 72 hours, entering Dresden on the morning of the 27th, 
doo men available about Bautzen and 100,000 along the only a few hours before the attack of the allies commenced. For 
: from Hamburg via Magdeburg to Torgau. With the the events which followed see Dresden {batik). 

:r he determined to. strike the first blow, by a concentric Dresden was the last great victory of the First Empire. By 
mce on, Berlin (which he calculated he would reach on noon on the 27th August the Austrians and Russians -were 
4th or 5th day); the movement being continued thence completely beaten and in full retreat, the French pressing hard 
ixtricate the French garrisons in Kiistrin, Stettin and behind them, but meanwhile Napoleon himself again succumbed 








to one of his unaccountable attacks of apparent intellectual 
paralysis, He seemed unaware of the Vital importance of the 
moment, crouched shivering over a. bivouac fire, and finally rode 
back to Dresden, leaving no specific orders for the further pursuit. 

49 . French .Defeats. —The allies;, however, continued to retreat; 
but unfortunately V an<Jamme, with his single corps and un- 
supported, issued out of the mountains on their flank, threw 
himself across their line of retreat near Kulm, and was completely 
overwhelmed by sheer weight of numbers (29th). In spite of 
this: misfortune, Napoleon .could claim a brilliant success; for 
himself, but almost at the same moment news reached him that 
Oudinot, at Grossbeeren near Berlin, and Macdonald on the 
Katzbach opposed to Blucher, had both been severely defeated, 

50. Napoleon’s Movements . — During the next two days the 
emperor examined ihis situation and dictated a series of notes 
which have been a puzzle to every, strategical thinker ever since. 
In these he seems suddenly to have cut adrift from every principle 
the truth of which he had himself so brilliantly demonstrated,^ 
and we find him . discussing plans based on hypothesis, not 
knowledge, and oil the importance of geographical points without 
reference to the enemy’s field army. From these reveries h.e 
was at length awakened by news which indicated ,that /the con- 
sequences of Macdonald’s defeat had been far more serious to 
the njoral of that command than he had imagined. He immedi- 
ately rode over to establish order, and his manner and violence 
were so improper that Caulaincourt had the greatest difficulty 
in concealing" the scandal. Blucher, however, hearing of his 
arrival, at once retreated and the emperor followed, thus 
uncovering the passes over the Bohemian mountains, a fact 
df which Schwarzenberg was quick to take advantage. Learning 
df his approach, Napoleon again withdrew to Bautzen. Then 
hearing that the Austrians had counter-marched and were again 
moving towards Dresden, he hastened back , there, concentrated 
as many men as could conveniently be handled, and advanced 
beyond Pirna and Konigstein to meet him. But the Austrians 
had no*inteiition of attacking him, for time was now working 
on their, side and, leaving his men to starve in the exhausted 
district, the emperor again returned to Dresden, where for the 
rest of the month he remained in an extraordinary state of 
vacillation. On the 4th of October he again drew up a review I 
of the situation, in which he apparently contemplated giving 
up his communications with France and wintering in and around 
Dresden ; though . at the same time he is aware of the distress 
amongst his men for. want of food. 

51. Campaign of Leipzig . — In the meanwhile Blucher, 
Schwarzenberg and Bernadotte: were working round his. flanks. 
Ney, who had joined Oudinot after Grossbeeren, had been 
defeated at Dennewitz (6th Sept.), the victory, won by Prussian 
troops solely, giving, the greatest , encouragement to the enemy. 
Suddenly N apoleon’,s plans are again reviewed and completely 
changed. Calling up St Cyr, whom he had already warned to 
remain at Dresden with his command, he decides to fall back 
towards, Erfurt, and go into, winter quarters between that place 
and Magdeburg, pointing out that Dresden was of no use to him 
as a base and that if he does have a battle, he had much better 
have St Cyr and his men with him than at Dresden. He then 
on the 7th of October ; drew ,up a final plan; in which one again 
recognizes the old commander, and this he immediately proceeded 
to put into execution, for he was now quite aware, of the danger 
threatening his line of retreat from both Blucher and Schwarzen- 
berg and the North . Army; yet only a few .hours afterwards 
the portion of the , order relating to St Cyr and Lobau was 
cancelled and the two were finally left behind at Dresden,; From 
the 10th to the 13th Napoleon lay, at Duben, again a prey to 
the most extraordinary irresolution, but on that day . he thought 
he saw his opportunity. Blucher was reported near Wittenberg, 
and Schwarzenberg was moving slowly round to the south of 
Leipzig. The North Army under Bernadotte, unknown to 
Napoleon,; lay on Blucher’s left around Halle, The emperor 
decided to throw the bulk of his force on Blucher, and, having 
routed him, turn south ;on Schwarzenberg and seyer his com- 
munications ;vriih Bobwta? Kus; concentration was effected 


with his usual sureness and celerity , but whilst the F rench moved 
on Wittenberg, Blucher was marching, to. his right, indifferent 
to his communications as all Prussia lay behind him. * ; 

This move on the 14th brought himjnto touch with Bernadette; 
and now a single march forward, of all three .armies would have 
absolutely isolated: Napoledn front .France; • butrBerriadotte’s 
nerve .failed him, for on shearing of Napoleon’s threat against 
Wittenberg he decided to retreat northward, and not all the 
persuasions of Blucher and Gneisenau could move him. Thus 
if the French movement momentarily ended in a. blow in the 
air, it was indirectly the cause of their ultimate- salvation. 

52. The “ Battle of the Nations.”' — On the 15th Napoleon con- 
centrated his forces, to the east of Leipzig, .with only a weak 
detachment to the west, and in the evening the allies were prepared 
to attack him. Schwarzenberg, with ; 180,000 men available at 
once and 60,000 on the. following day ; Blucher had: about 
60,000, but Bernadette now could not arrive before the' 18th. 

Napoleon prepared to throw the bulk of his force upon Schwar- 
zenberg and massed his troops* sduth-east of the town, whilst 
Schwarzenberg marched concentrically against him down 
the valley .of the Elster and Pleisse, the mass. of his troops 
on the right bank of the latter! apd a strong ; column under 
Giulay on theXleft working round: to join Blucher on the 
north. The fighting which followed was most obstinate, but, the 
Austrians foiled to make any impression on the French, positions, 
and indeed Giulay -felt himself compelled to, withdraw to. his 
former position. On the Other hand, Blucher: carried., the 
village of Mockern and came within a mile of . the gates, of the 
town. During the 17th there was only indecisive skirmishing, 
Schwarzenberg waiting for his reinforcements coming up by the 
Dresden road, Blucher for Bernadotte to come in on; his lefty 
and by some extraordinary oversight Giulay was brought closer 
in to the Austrian centre, thus opening for the French ^heir 
line of retreat towards Erfurt, and no imformation of this;move- 
ment appears to have been conveyed to ' Blucher. The .emperor 
when he became aware of the movement, sent the IVth Corps 
to Lindenau to keep the road open.. . - , ? . 

On the 1 8th the fighting ‘ was resumed and by about noon 
Bernadotte came up and closed the gap to the N.E. of th& town 
between Blucher and the Austrians.. At 2 ,p;m. the Saxons* 
who had remained faithful to Napoleon longer than his other 
German allies, went over to the enemy. All hope of. saving the 
battle had now to be given up, but the French covered ; their 
retreat obstinately and by daybreak next morning one-half 
of the army was already filing out . along the road to Erfurt 
which had so fortunately been left forthem. . . :i i . ■ ■ ■ ; 

53. Retreat of the French and. Rattle of HaHau. —-It took Bliicheri 
time to extricate his troops from the-, -confusion into : which the 

' battle had thrown them, and the garrison of Leipzig and : the. 
troops left on the right bank of the Elster still resisted obstinately 
— hence , no direct pursuit could be initiated and the French;; 
still upwards. of ;ioo,ooo strong, marching rapidly, soon gained 
distance, enough to be reformed. Blucher i followed by parallel; 
and inferior roads on their northern flank,, but Schwarzenbergi 
knowing that the Bavarians also • had . forsaken the emperor 
and: were marching under Wrede, 50,000,- strong, to- intercept; 
his retreat, followed in a most .leisurely, fashion. Blucher did: 
not succeed in overtaking the French* hut the latter, near* 
Hanau, found their way barred by Wrede with 50,000 men and 
over 100 guns in a strong position, f: .... ; . ; >di 

To this fresh emergency Napoleon and his army responded in 
most brilliant fashion. As at Krasnoi in 1-812, they went straight) 
for their enemy and after one of the .most brilliant serieS'iof 
artillery movements in history, directed by General DrQuot* 
they marched right over their enemy, practically destroying' his 
whole force. Henceforward their, march was unmolested, and 
they reached Mainz on, the 5th of November. /.< . 

54. The Defensive Campaign.—- When the last of the French; 
troops: had crossed to the, western bank of the Rhine, divided 
counsels made their appearance at the, headquarters of the allies. 1 
Every one was weary of the war, and many felt that it would be 
unwise to push Napoleon and the French nation to extremes;, 


Hence a prolonged Halt arose, utilized by the troops in* renewing 
their equipment and so forth,: but 'ultimately the Young ' German 
party, led by Blucher and the principal fighting men of the 
artfiy^ triumphed^ and on ther’ist of January 1814 the Silesian 
army (^OjOoo)* began its passage of the Rhine at Kaub. They 
were to be supported by Schwarzenberg with 200,000 men, who 
was to advance by Basel and :Neu Breisach to the south, and 
Bernadotte with the Northern army ; about 120,000, was to move 
in support on the right flank through the Netherlands and 
LaOn this force wa r s not yet ; ready and did not, in facty reach the 
latter place till March. . i<; 

To meet these forces the emperor could not collect 2oo,ooomen 
in all, of whom Upwards of 100,000 were held by Wellington on 
the {Spanish frontier, and 20,000 more were required to watch 
the debouches from the Alps. Hence less than 80,000 remained 
available for the east and north-eastern frontier. If, however, 
he was weak in numbers;, he ; was now again operating in a 
friendly country; able to find 
food almost everywhere and : 
practically indifferent as to his 
communications. 

On the 25th of January, 

Bllicher entered Nancy, and, v 
moving rapidly up the valley 
of the Moselle, was in com- 
munication with the Austrian 
advanced guard near 
Rothiere on the afternoon = • 
of the 28th. Here his head- 
quarters were surprised and 
hb himself nearly captured by 
a -slid den rush of French 
fcrodps,; and he learnt at the 
same time that the emperor 
in {person was at hand; He 
accordingly fell back a few 
miles next morning to a strong * 
position covering the exits 
from the Bar-sur-Aube defile. 

There he was joined by .the 
Austrian advance guard, and 
together 'they decided to ac - 
cept battle— indeed they had 
no- Alternative,' 'as the roads 
in;reat were so choked with 
traffic that retreat was - out of the r question, 
the 2nd of February Napoleon attacked' them, but the weather 
was i terrible, and the o ground" So heavy that his favourite 
artillery, the mainstay ' of his whole system of warfare, was 
useless and in the drifts of snow which at intervals swept 
across the field, the columns lost their direction and many 
v^ere .severely handled by the Cossacks. At nightfall the 
fighting ceased and the emperor 5 retired to Lesmont, and thence 

Troyes;' Marmont being left to observe the enemy; f 
yyS.i Mont'miratf.r — -Owing to^’the state of the rbads, more 
perhaps to the. extraordinary lethargy which always characterized 
Schwarzenberg’s headquarters, no pursuit was attempted. 
Bratton the 4th of February Blucher; chafing at this inaction, 
obtained the permission of his own sovereign to transfer his 
line of operations to the valley of the Marne; Pahlen’s corps 
of; Cossacks were assigned to him to cover his left and maintain 
communication with the Austrians. 

-Believing himself secure behind this screen, he advanced from 
V'itry; along the roads leading down the valley of the Marne, 
with his columns widely separated for convenience of subsistence 
and shelter-— the latter being almost essential in the terrible 
weather prevailing. Blucher himself omthenight of' the 7th was at 
Sizanne, on the exposed flank so as to- be 'nearer to his sources 
of intelligence, and the rest s of -his army were distributed in 
four small corps at or near’fipernay, Montmirail and fitoges; 
reinforcements also were- on their way to join him and were then 
about Vitry. ; : r ‘ - «»• 


I : In the night ^ his: headquarters were again surprised, and hn 
learnt that Napolebn himself with his main body was in full 
march to fall on his scattered detachments. At the same time 
he heard that Pahlen’s Cossacks had been withdrawn forty-eight 
hours previously, thus completely exposing his flank. He himself 
retreated towards fit oges endeavouring to rally his scattered 
detachments, but Napoleon was too quick for him and in three 
successive days he defeated Saeken at Montmirail; York at Champ 
Aubert and Blucher and his main body at fitoges, pursuing 
the latter towards Vertus. These disasters compelled the retreat 
of the whole Silesian army, and Napoleon, leaving Mortier and 
Marmont to deal with them, hurried back to Troyes with his 
main body to strike the flank of Schwarzenberg’s army, which had 
meanwhile begun its leisurely advance, and again at Mormant on 
the 17th of February, Montereau the 18th and M£ry the 21st,' he 
inflicted such heavy punishment upon his adversaries that they 
fell back precipitately to Bar-sur-Aube. 


56. Laon . — In the meantime Blucher had rallied his scattered 
forces and was driving Marmont and Mortier before him] 
Napoleon, as soon as he had disembarrassed himself of Schwarzen- 
berg, counter-marched hi£ main body and moving again by 
Sezanne, fell upon Bliicher’s left and drove him back upon 
Soissons. This place had been held by a French garrisbii, 1 
but had capitulated only twenty-four hours beforehand, 1 a fact 
of which Napoleon was naturally unaware. The Silesian army 
was thus able to escape, and marching northwards combined 
with Bernadotte at Laon— this reinforcement bringing the 
forces at Blucher ’s disposal up to over 100,000 men. 

On the 7th of March Napoleon fell upon the advance guard of 
this force at Graonne and drove it back upon Laon, where a 
battle took place on the 9th. Napoleon was here defeated, and 
with only 30,000 men at his back he was compelled to renounce 
all ideas of a further offensive, and he retired to rest his troops 
to Reims. Here he remained unmolested for a few days, for 
Blticher was struck down by sickness, and in his absence nothing 
was done. On the 14th of March, however, Schwarzenberg, 
becoming aware of Napoleon’s withdrawal to Reims, again began 
his advance and had reached Arcis-sur-Aube when the news of 
Napoleon’s approach again induced him to retreat to Brienne. ' 

57. The Allies March on Paris . — Thus after six weeks’ fighting 
the allies were hardly more advanced than at the beginning. 
Now, however, they began to realize the weakness of their 
opponent, and perhaps Actuated by the fear that Wellington 
from Toulouse might, after all, reach'Par.is first, they determined 
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: to : J&m (then an Open city), and let Napoleon do his 
iwbrst tq their.; communicatidns. > Actually, this was exactly what 
he was preparing to do. He had determined to move eastward 
to St Bizier, rally what garrisons he could find, and raise the whole 
country ; against the invaders, and had actually started on the 
execution of this plan when his instructions fell into the enemy’s 
hands and his projects were exposed. Regardless of the threat , 
the allies marched straight for the capital. Marmont and 
Mortier with ‘what troops they could rally took up a position on 
Montmartre heights, to oppose them, but seeing further resistance 
to be hppeless they gave way on the 31st of March, just as 
Napoleon, with the wreck of the Guards and a mere handful of 
other detachments, was hurrying across the rear of the Austrians 
towards 'Fontainebleau to join them. 

This was the end of the First Empire. The story of the Water- 
loo Campaign is told under its own heading. 

.../ - The Military Character of Napoleon . 

; No. military career has been examined more often arid more 
freely than that of Napoleon. Yet even so the want of complete 
documentary evidence upon which to base conclusions has 
vitiated all but the most recent of: the countless monographs 
and histories that have appeared on the subject. Fortunately 
the industry and > ability of the military history section of the 
French General Staff have rendered available, by the publica- 
tion of the^ original orders issued during the course 1 of his 
campaigns* a mass of information which* taken in conjunction 
with, his own voluminous correspondence, renders it possible 
to trace the growth of his military genius with a reasonable 
approach do accuracy. Formerly we could only watch the 
evolution of his powers of. organization and the purely psychic 
gifts of resolution ,and command. The actual: working of his 
mind towards that strategic and ' tactical ascendancy „ that 
rendered his presence on < the battlefield, according to the testi- 
mony of his .opponents, equal to a reinforcement of 40,000; men, 
was entirely undiseernible. 

The history of his youth reveals no special predilection for 
the military servicerr^the bent of his mind was political far more 
than military, but unlike the politicians of his epoch ;he con* 
sistently applied scientific and mathematical methods to. ) his 
theories j and desired above all things a knowledge -of facts in 
their 'true relation to one another.; His early military education 
was the best and most practical then attainable, primarily 
because he had the good fortune to come under i the influence 
of men of exceptional ability-^Baron du Keile, Bois Roger and 
others. From them he derived a sound knowledge of artillery 
and fortification, and particularly of mountain warfare, which 
latter was destined to prove of inestimable service to him in 
his first campaigns of . 1794-95 and 1796. In these, as well as 
in his most dramatic success of Marengo in 1800, we can discern 
no -trace of strategical innovation. He was simply a master of 
the methods of his time. Ceaseless industry, energy and con- 
spicuous personal gallantry were the principal factors of his 
brilliant victories,: and even in. 1805 at Ulm and Austerlitz 
it wag still the \ excellence of the tactical instrument, the army, 
which the Revolution had bequeathed to him that essentially 
produced the results. , 

•j Meanwhile the mathematical mind, with its craving for accurate 
dataon which to found its plans (the most difficult of all to obtain 
under the conditions of warfare) , had been searching for ex- 
pedients which might serve him. to better purpose, and in 1805 
he had recourse to the cavalry screen in the hope of such results. 
This .proved a palliation of his; difficulty, but not a solution; 
Cavalry can only observe, it cannot hold. The facts as to the 
position of an opponent accurately observed and correctly re- 
ported at a given moment, afford no reliable guarantee of his 
position 48 hours later, when the orders based oil this information 
Center upon: execution. This can only be calculated on the ground 
of reasonable; probability as to what it may be to the best interest 
of the: adversary to attempt; But what may seem to a Napoleon 
the ? best . course is^ not necessarily the one that suggests itself 
to? a? mediocre mind, and the 'greater the gulf which separates 


the two minds the greater the uncertainty which must prevail 
on the side of the abler’ commander; ; * 

It was in 1806 that an improved solution was first deyise& 
The general advanced guard of all arms now followed immediately 
behind the cavalry screen and held the enemy in. position', 
while the remainder of the army followed at a day’s march in 
a “ bataillon carree ” ready to manoeuvre in any required direc- 
tion. The full reach of this discovery seems as yet scarcely 
to have impressed itself upon the emperor with complete con- 
viction, for in the succeeding campaign in Poland we find that 
he twice departed from this form— at Pultusk and Heilsbergr— 
and each; time his enemy succeeded in escaping him. At Fried- 
land, however, his success was complete, and henceforth' thd 
metliod reciirs on practically every battlefield. Wh^ 
because its inventor himself hesitates jto; push* his own conc e P* 
tion to its full development (Eckmuhl 1809, Borodino 1812); i Ydt 
it would seem that this invention of Napoleon’s was intuitive 
rather than reasoned; he n^r comimunicatedjt in iti ^irety 
to his marshals, and seems £0 have been only capable of exercising 
it either when in full possession of his health or under the excite- 
ment of action. Thus we find him after the battle of Dresden— 
itself a splendid example of its efficacy— suddenly reverting 
to the terminology of the school in which he had been brought 
up, which he himself had destroyed, only to revive again in the 
next few days and handle his forces strategically with all his 
accustomed brilliancy. : ; 

In 1 8 1 4 • - arid in 1815 in the presence r of the enemy he again 
rises supremely to each occasion, only to lapse in the intervals 
even below tffe level of his old opponents; and that this was not 
the consequence of temporary' depression: naturally resulting 
from the accumulated load- bf his misfortunes, is sufficiently 
shown by; the downright puerility of the t arguments by which 
he seeks to justify his own successes in the St Helena memoirs, 
which one may search in vain for any indication that Napoleon 
Was himself aware of the magnitude of' his own 1 discovery. One 
is forced to the conclusion that there existed in Napoleon’s 
brain, a dual capacity— one the normal and reasoning one,' 
developing only the ideas and conceptions of his contemporaries, 
the other i ntuitive, and capable only ! of 1 work under abnormal 
pressure. At such moments of crisis it almost excelled human, 
comprehension; the mind seems to have gathered to itse® 
arid summed up the balance of all human passions arranged for 
and, against , him, and to have ? calculated with unerring exacti- : 
tude the consequences of each decision. : : 

A partial explanation of this *' phenomenon may perhaps be 
found in the economy of nervous energy his strategical method 
ensured to him. Marching always ready to fight wherever his 
enemy might stand or move to meet him, his riiind was* relieved- 
from all the hesitations which necessarily arise in inert less 
confident in the security of their designs* Hehbe, when* bin the 
battlefield the 1 changing cdursfe >of ; events left antagonists 
mentally exhausted, he: Was able r to fade them With will : power 
neither bound nor broken; But; this only explains’ a 1 portion 
of the mystery that surrounds him, and which will' make the? 
study of his career the most fascinating to the military -student 
of all- times.' * ” • ' • ' • -Ji/ . ;f L ; : . 

Amongst all the great captains of history Cromwell alone 
can be compared: to him. ! Both, in their powers of oi-ganizatibk 
and the> mastery of the : tactical potentialities of ! the WeapdnS 
of their day, were immeasurably ahead 5 of their times,’ arid both 
also understood to the full the : strategic art of binding and 
restraining the independent will power of 1 their' opponents, 
an art of which Marlborough and Frederick, Wellington,^ Eeb 
and Moltke do not seem ever even to have grasped the fringe. 

' , ' ■ •’ i? (F.NvM.) 
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Naval Operations 

, The French navy .came under the direct and exclusive control 
of Napoleon after the 18th Brumaire. At the close of 1799 (see 
French Revolutionary Wars) he had three purposes to serve 
by the help of his fleet : the relief of the French garrison besieged 
by the British forces in Malta; the reinforcement of the army 
he had left in Egypt; and the distraction of Great Britain by 
the threat of invasion of England across the Channel, or of 
Ireland. The deficiencies both in number and in quality of his 
naval resources doomed him to fail in all three. Though he had 
control of what remained of the navies of Holland and Spain, 
as well as of the French* he was outnumbered at every point, 
while; the efficiency of the British fleet gave it a mobility which 
doubled its material superiority. Ail Napoleon’s efforts to sup- 
port his troops in Malta and Egypt were necessarily made under 
the hampering obligation to evade the British forces barring the 
read. The inevitable result was that only an occasional blockade- 
runner could succeed in escaping detectiqn and attack. The relief 
thus brought to Malta and Egypt was not sufficient. In February 
1800, the “ Genereux ” .(74), one of the few ships which escaped 
from the Nile, sailed, from Toulon with three corvettes, under 
Rear-admiral pejrree, to, relieve Malta. On the 18th she was 
sighted by the .blockading squadron, surrounded and captured. 
Three; other survivors of the Nile were at anchor in Malta — the 
“ Guillaume Tell ” (80), and two frigates, the .“ Diane ” and the 
“ Justice.” On the ,29th of July the “ Guillaume Tell ” en- 
deavoured to; slip, out in the night.. She was sighted, pursued 
apd, s overpowered,- after a .Singularly gallant resistance. The 
frigates made, an attempt; to get off on the 24th of August, but 
Only the “ Justice, ! ’ a solitary survivor of the. squadron which 
fought at the Nile, reached Toulon. Malta, starved out by the 
British’ fleet, surrendered on .the ■ 5th of September 1 800. Very 
similar was : the fate of the efforts to reach and reinforce the 
army of Egypt. - The, British squadrons either stopped the re- 
lieving forces at their point of departure, 'Or baffled, when they 
did: not tgke them, at their landfall. , A squadron of seven sail of 
the line.,; under. Admiral Ganteaume, succeeded in slipping out of 
Brest, .when a gale had. driven the British blockading force off 
the coast. Ganteaume met with some measure of success in 
capturing isolated British men-of-war, one of them being a 74, 
the “ Swiftsure,” .But he failed to give effectual help to the 
Egyptian army\ He sailed or the 23rd of January 1801, entered 
the' Mediterranean and, his , squadron being in. a. bad condition, 
steered for Toulon, which he reached on the 18th of February. 
On the 19th of March he sailed again for Egypt, but was again 
driven back by the! same chuses on the 5th of April. On the 25th 
he. was ordered but once more. Three of his ships had to be sent 


back 1 as unfit to keep the sea. With the Other four he reached 
the coast of Egypt, on the 7th of May, only to sight & powerful 
British force, and to be compelled to escape to Toulon, which* he 
did not reach till the 22nd of July. The French in Egypt were 
in fact beaten before he reached the coast. At the beginning of 
1801, a British naval force, commanded by Lord Keith, had 
sailed from Gibraltar, escorting an army of 18,000 men under 
General Abercromby. It reached Marmorice Bay, in Asia Minor, 
on the 31st of January, to arrange a co-operation with the Turks, 
and after some delay the army was transported and landed in 
Egypt, on the 7th and 8th of March. Before the end of September 
the French army was reduced to capitulate. In the interval 
another effort to carry help to it was made from Toulon. On 
the 13th of June 1801 Rear-admiral Linois left Toulon with 
three sail of the line, to join a Spanish squadron at Cadiz and go 
onto Egypt. In the straits he was sighted by the British 
squadron under Sir J. Saumarez, and driven to seek the protection 
of the Spanish batteries in Algeciras; On the 6th of July he 
beat off a British attack, capturing the “ Hannibal,” 74. On 
the 9th a Spanish squadron came to his assistance,: and the com- 
bined force steered for Cadiz. During the night of the I2th/i3th 
of July they Vv^ere attacked by Sir J. Saumarez. Two Spanish 
three-deckers blew up, and a 74-gun ship was taken. The others 
were blockaded in Cadiz. The invasion scheme was vigorously 
pushed after the 3rd of March 1801, Flat-bottomed boats were 
gradually collected at Boulogne. Two attempts to destroy them 
at anchor, though directed by Nelson himself, were repulsed 
on the 4th and 1 6th of August. But the invasion was so far 
little more than a threat made for diplomatic purposes. On 
the 1st of October i8or an armistice was signed in London, 
and the Peace of Amiens followed, on the 2 7th -of- March 1802. 
(For the operations in the Baltic in 1 801, * see Copenhagen, 
Battle of.) 

The Peace of Amiens proved to be only an uneasy truce, 
and it was succeeded by open war, on the 18th of May 1803. 
From that date till about the middle of August 1805, a space of 
some two years and two months, the war took- the form of a most 
determined attempt on the part of Napoleon to carry out an 
invasion of Great Britain, met by the counter measures of the 
British government. The scheme of invasion was based on the 
Boulogne flotilla, a device inherited from the old French royal 
government, through the Republic. Its object was to throw 
a great army ashore on the coast between Dover and Hastings. 
The preparations were made on an unprecedented scale. The 
Republic had collected some two hundred and forty vessels. 
Under the direction of Napoleon ten times as many were equipped. 
They were divided into: prames , ship-rigged, of 35 metres long 
and 8 wide, carrying 12 guns; chaloupes cannonieres , of 24 metres 
long and 5 wide, carrying 5 guns and brig-rigged ; bateaux 
eannoniers , of 19 metres long by 1*56 wide, carrying 2 guns and 
mere boats. All were built to be rowed, were flat-bottomed, and 
of shallow draft so as to be able to navigate close to theshore, and 
tc take the ground without hurt. They were built in France 
and the Low Countries, in the coast towns and the rivers— even 
in Paris— and were collected gradually, shore batteries both fixed 
and mobile being largely, employed to cover the passage. A 
vast sum of money and the labour of thousands of men were 
employed to clear, harbours for them, at and near Boulogne. 
The shallow water on the coast made it impossible for the British 
line-of-battle ships, or even large frigates, to press the attack on 
them home. Smaller vessels they were able to beat off and so, 
in spite of the activity of the British cruisers and of many sharp 
encounters, the concentration was effected at Boulogne, where an 
army of 130,000 was encamped and was incessantly practised 
in embarking and . disembarking. Before the invasion was 
taken in hand as a serious policy, there had been at least a pro- 
fession of a belief that the flotilla could push across the Channel 
during a calm. Experience soon showed that when the needful 
allowance was made for the time required i to bring them out 
of harbour (two tides) and for the influence which the Channel 
currents must have upon their speed, it would be extremely rash 
to rely on a calm of sufficient length. Napoleon therefore came 


early to the Conclusion that he ?must bring about a concentration 
of his seagoing fleet in the : Channel,, which, would give him a 
temporary command of its waters. 

He had a squadron at: Brest, ships at L’Orient and Rochefort, 
some of his vessels had taken refuge at Ferrol on. their way back, 
from San Domingo when war broke out, one was at Cadiz, and 
he had a squadron at Toulon. AH these forces were watched by 
British blockading squadrons. The problem was to bring, them 
together before the British fleet could be concentrated to ; meCt 
them. Napoleon’s solution grew, as time went on and circum- 
stances changed* in scope and complexity.: In July 1804 he 
ordered his admiral commanding; at Toulon, Latouche Treville, 
to seize an opportunity when Nelson, who was in? command of the 
blockade, was driven off by a northerly gale, to put to sea, with 
10 sail of the line, pick up the French ship in Cadiz, join Ville- 
neuve who was in the Aix roads, and then effect a junction with 
Ganteaume and; the 21 sail of the line at Brest. He hoped that 
if the British ships in the North $ea concentrated with the 
squadron in the Channel, he would be able to make use of Dutch 
vessels from the Texel. The death of Latouche' Treville, 20th of 
August 1804- supplied an excuse for delay. He was succeeded by 
Villeneuve. Napoleon now modified the simple plan; prepared 
for Latouche Treville, and began laying elaborate plans by which 
French vessels were to slip out and sail for distant seas, to draw 
the British fleet after them, and then return to concentrate in 
the Channel. A further modification was introduced by the end 
of 1 804. Spain, which , was bound by treaty to join N apolepn, 
was allowed to. preserve a show of neutrality by paying a monthly 
subvention. : The British government, treating this as a hostile 
action-— as it was— seized the Spanish treasure ships on their 
way . from America, near Cape Santa Maria, on the 5th of October 
1804, and Spain declared war on the 12 th of Deqember, . New 
plans were now made including the co-operation of the Spanish 
fleet. Amid all the variation in their details, and the apparent 
Confusion introduced by Napoleon’s habit of , suggesting alters 
natives and discussing probabilities, and in spite of the prepara- 
tions ostensibly made fpr an expedition to Ireland, which was 
to have ; sailed from . Brest and to have carried 30,000 troops 
commanded by. Augereau , the real purpose of Napoleon was 
neither altered nor concealed, He worked; to produce doubt 
and confusion in the mind of the British government by threats 
and attacks on its . distant possessions, which should lead it to 
scatter: its forces. One of these ventures was actually carried 
out; without, however, securing the co-operation, or effecting 
the. purpose he had in view. On the nth of January ; 1893 
Admiral Missiessy , left Rochefort with 5 sail of the line, un- 
detected by the British forces pn the coast, Missiessy carried out 
a successful voyage of commerce-destroying, and returned safely 
to Rochefort on the 20th of, May, from the West Indies. But 
the. force sent in pursuit of him was small, and the British 
government was not deceived into weakening its hold on tftfe 
Channel. It was in fact well supplied with information by 
means of the spy service directed by an exiled French royalist, 
the count d’Antraigues, who was established at Dresden as a 
Russian diplomatic, agent. Through his correspondents in Paris, 
some of whom had access to Napoleon’s papers, , the British 
government was able . to, learn the emperor’s real intentions. 
The blockade of Brest was so , strictly maintained thab Ganteaume 
was allowed no opportunity to get to sea. , Villeneuve, who 
was to have co-operated with Missiessy, did indeed leave Toulon, 
at a moment when Nelson, whose policy it was to encourage 
him to come out by not staying too near the port, was absent, 
on the 1 7th pf January 1805. The British admiral, when informed 
that the French were at sea, justified Napoleon’s estimate of his 
probable -course in such a contingency, by making a useless 
cruise to Egypt. But Villeneuve’s ill-appointed ships, manned 
by raw crews, suffered loss of spars in a gale, and he returned to 
Toulon on the 2jst. His last start came when he sailed, unseen 
by Nelson, on the 30th of ^arch. Aid.ed by lucky changes of 
wind, he reached Cadiz, was joined by 1 French, and. 6 Spanish 
ships under Admiral. Gravina, which, added tp ; the ;: ii he had 
with him, gave him a force of, 18: sail. He left Cadiz on the night 


of the 9th/ioth of April, and reached Fort de France in Martin- 
ique on the 14th of May. Here he was to h£ve remained till 
joined by Ganteaume from Brest, On the 1st of June he was 
joined by a frigate and two lineroLbattle ships: sent with orders 
from Rochefort, and was told to remaim in the West Indies till 
the £th of July, and if not joined by Ganteaume ko steer for 
Ferrol, pick up the French and Spanish ships in the port, and 
come on to the Channel. Villeneuve learnt on the 8th of June 
that Nelson had reached Barbadoes in pursuit of him on the 4th. 
The British admiral, delayed by contrary winds, had not , been 
able to start from the entry ; to the Straits of Gibraltar ; till the 
nth of May. An action in the West Indies would have : ruiued 
the emperor’s plan of concetitration, and ’Villeneuve decked, fo 
sail at once for Ferrol. Nelson, misled by false information, 
ranged the West Indies 4s far south as the Gulf of Paria,^ §earch 
of his opponent whom he supposed ’to be, engaged in attacks .Qn 
British possessions. By the i3th.of June he had learnt, the'uujtb, 
and sailed for Gibraltar .under the erroneous ; impression that; the 
French admiral would, return to Toulon. He sent a brig home 
with despatches; on the" 19th of June; in lat. 33 0 12' . N. ; and 
long. 58° . W., the French were seen, by this vessel Leading for 
the Bay of Biscay. Captain Bettesworth who commanded the 
brig hurried home, and the information he' brought was a t once 
acted on by Lord Barham, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who took measures to station a force to intercept Villeneuve 
outside FerroL On the 22nd of July, 35 leagues N.W. of Finis- 
terre, Villeneuve was met by the British admiral sent to intercept 
him, Sir Robert Calder. A confused action in a fog ended in the 
capture of 2 Spanish line* of-battle ships. But Sir R. Caldeft 
who had only 15 ships to his opponent’s 20 and was nervous 
lest he. should be overpowered, did not act with energy. He 
retreated to join the blockading fleet off Brest. ViUeneuve wa$ 
rio^ able to join the vessels at f; Ferrol. Nelson, who reached 
Gibraltar on the very day the. action off Ferrol was fought * was 
too far away to interfere with him. But Villeneuve, who was 
deeply impressed by the inefficiency of the ships of his fleet and 
especiaUy of the Spaniards, and who was convinced that , an 
overwhelming British force would be united against him in. the 
Channel, lost heart, ' and on the 15th of August sailed south- to 
Cadiz. By this movement he ruined the emperor’s elaborate 
scheme. Napoleon at once broke up the camp at. Boulogne &n,d 
marched to Germany. The further movements of ViHeneuvefs 
fleet are told under Trafalgar, Battle of. 

With- the coUapse of the invasion scheme, the naval war 
between Napoleon and Great Britain entered on a new phase. 
It lost at once the unity given to it by the efforts of the emperor 
to effect, and of the British government to baffle the passage of 
the Channel by an army In place of the movements of great 
fleets to a single end, we have a nine years’ story (1865-1814) 
of cruising for the protection of commerce, of convoy, of colonial 
expeditions to capture French, Dutch or Spanish possessions 
and of combined naval and military operations in which the 
British navy was engaged in carrying troops to various countries, 
and in supporting them on shore. Napoleon continued Jo ; build 
line-of-battle ships in numbers from Venice to Hamburg, but 
only in order to force the British government to maintain 
costly and wearing blockades. He never allowed his fleets fo go 
to sea to seek battle. The operations of the British, fleet were 
therefore divided between the work of patrolling the ocean roads 
and anciUary services to diplomacy, or to the armies serving in 
Italy, Denmark and, after 1808, in Spain. The remaining colonial 
possessions of France, and of Holland, then wholly dependent 
on her, were conquered by degrees, and the , ports in : which 
privateers were fitted out to cruise against British commerce 
in . distant seas were gradually rendered harmless. Though 
privateering was carried on by the French with daring and a 
considerable measure of success, it did not put an appreciable 
check on the growth of British merchant shipping. The function 
of the British navy in the long conflict with Napoleon was of the 
first importance, and its services were rendered in eyery sea, 
but their very number, extent and complexity render it impossible 
here to record them in detail. ( , 
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NAPOLEONITE, also called Corsite because the stone is 
found in the island of Corsica, a variety of diorite which is 
Characterized by orbicular structure. The grey matrix of the 
^t6pe has the nbrmal’ appearance of a diorite, but contains many 
rodnded lumps 1 dr 2 in. in diariieter, which show concentric 
^oiies ‘of Tight and dark colours. In these spheroids also a 
distinct ahd /well-marked radial arrangement of the crystals is 
apparent. Tlie Centre of' the spheroid is usually white or pale 
grey arid consists mainly of : felspar ; the same mineral makes the 
pale ;^o’nes while the dark bnes are rich , iri hornblende and 
pyrbxeiie. 1 JTie felspar is a basic variety of pragioclase (anorthite 
or by to white); Though mostly rounded, the spheroids may 
hb elliptical or subangular; sometimes they are 1 in contact with 
one another but' usually they are separated by* small areas of 
friassive diorite/ When cut and polished the rock makes a beauti- 
ful and striking ornamental stone. It has been used for making 
paper-weights and other small ornamental articles. 

Spheroidal structure is found in other diorites and iri quite ri 
number, of . granites in various plrices, such as Sweden, Russia, 
America, Sardinia, Ireland.- ft js by no means. common, however, 
and .usually occurs in only, a small part of ajgranitic or dioritic mass, 
being sometimes restricted’ to" an kreri of a 'few ’square yards. In 
most cases it is found near the centre' of the outcrop, though ex- 
ceptionally it has , been found quite } dose to.- the margin.' It arises 
evidently from intermittent and repeated crystallization of the rock- 
forming minerals in successive stages. Such a process would be 
favoured By complete rest, which would .allow of supersaturation of 
the magriia bygone of the components. Rapid crystallization would 
follow,: producing deposits on any suitable^ nuclei, and the crystals 
.then ♦.formed might '.have va, radial, disposition on the. surfaces on 
which they grew. The magma might then be greatly impoverished 
in this J particular substance, 1 and another deposit of a different kind 
would follow, producing a zone of ‘different colour; The nucleus f 61* 
the i spheroidal growth is sometimes an early -porphyritic crystal; 
sornetimes an enclosure of gneiss, &c., and . ofjten doesinot differ 
essentially in composition from the surrounding rock. When spher- 
oids are in contact then* inner zones may be distinct while the outer 
bites' are common to both individuals having the outlines of a figure 
of eight. This proves, that growth was centrifugal, not centripetal. 
i , MaT}y, varieties of spheroids are described presenting great differ- 
ences .in composition and in structure. Some a,re merely rounded 
balls consisting of the Earliest minerals of the rock, such as apatite, 
zircon, biotite and hornblende, and possessing no regular arrange- 
men!;, . Others have as centres a foreign fragment such as gneiss 
or L) hornfeis,,. with one or more zones, pale or dark, around this. 
Radial . arrangement of the crystals, though often very perfect, is 
by no means universal. The spheroids are sometimes .flattened or 
egg-shaped, apparently by fluxion movements of the rnagma at a 
time when they were semi-solid or plastic. As a general, rule the 
spheroids are more basic and richer in the ferromagnesian minerals 
than tHe. surrounding rock, though some of the zones are often very 
jtfen 1 iri quarfz and felspar. Graphic or perthitic intergrowths between 
the j 'minerals bf a zone are frequent. The spheroids vary in width 
up to >1 or 2 ft. In some cases: they contain abnormal constituents 
such as, calcite,; sillimanite or corundum, (J. S. F.) . 

NAQUET, ALFRED JOSEPH' (1834- ), French chemist 

and politician,' was born at Carpbntras (Vaucluse), on the 6th 
df October 1834. He became professor in the faculty of medicine 
in Rafis in 1863) and in "the same year professor of chemistry 
at Palermo, where he delivered his lectures in Italian. He lost 
his professorship in 1867 5 with his civic rights, when he was 
condemned to fifteen > months , Virriprisonmerit fb i his share in a 
secret society. ! On a new prosecution in 1869 for his book 
Religion, propriety, famille he took refuge in Spairi. Returning 
to ! Ffance under the government of Emile Ollivier he took an 
active share Tn the revolution of the 4th : of ’September 1870, 
and became secretary of : the commission of national defence. 
In the National Assembly he srit on the extreme Left, consistently 
opposing the Opportunist policy of successive governments. 
Re-elected to the Chamber bf ' Deputies he began the agitation 
against the marriage laws with which his name is especially 


connected. His proposal 1 for = the re-establish merit ol divorce was 
discussed in May 1879, and again in 188*1 and 1882, and became 
law two years later. Naquet, although he disapproved in 
principle ofi a* second chamber, secured; his election to the senate 
in 1883 to pilot his measure through that body. In 1886 by his 
efforts divorce became legal after three years of definite separa- 
tion on the demand of one of the parties concerned. In 1890 he 
resigned from the senate to re-enter the Chamber of Deputies, 
this time for the 5th arrondissement of Paris, and took his seat 
with the Boulangist deputies. After Boulanger’s suicide his 
political influence declined, and was further compromised by 
accusations (of which he was legally cleared) in connexion with 
the Panama scandals. 

* The thesis written for his doctorate, Application de V analyse 
chimique d la toxicologic (1859), was followed by many papers on 
chemistry contributed to : learned journals, and his Principesde. 
chimie fondes sur les theories modernes (1865) reached its 5th edition 
in 1890. He is better known by his political works, Socialishie 
collectiviste et socialisme liberal (1890, Eng. trans., 1891), L'Humanite 
et la patru (1901 ) , Loi du divorce (1903) , V A narchic et le colleciiviSme 
(1904) , Desarmement ou alliance anglaise (1908). ■.* ; •, 

NARA, an important water channel in Sind, India, probably 
representing a former bed of the Indus, though now traversing 
the desert far E. of the river. Its total length is 250 m.; and by 
means of cross cuts, weirs and embankments, it has been made 
to irrigate no less than 429 sq. m., with a navigable length of 

425 rn. •; . ' J ■ « v • 

NARA, a town of Japan, in the province of Yamato, 25J m. 
from Osaka by rail. Pop. 32,000. It lies on the slope of a range 
of picturesque hills, beautifully wooded with cryptomerias, 
evergreen' oaks, &c. This was the first permanent capital Of 
Japan. Up to the beginning of the 8th century the imperial 
court changed its location at the accession of each sovereign, arid 
the court’s place of residence naturally became the official 
metropolis. But Nara remained the metropolis during seven 
consecutive reigns (709 to 784), and its seventy-five years of 
favoured existence sufficed for the building and furnishing ; of 
several imposing shrines and temples, for the laying out of a 
noble park, for the casting of a colossal image of Buddha, and 
for the execution of many other beautiful specimens of applied 
art. Not much is known of the Nara palace in its original forriiy 
but many of the articles and ornaments used by its inmates 
survive in a celebrated collection which, during nearly twelve 
hundred years, had been preserved in a store-house (Shoso-in) 
near the temple of Todai-ji. This collection cannot be visited 1 
by strangers more than once a year, and even then only by special 
permission. The vigorous growth of the Buddhist creed through- 
out the Nara epoch was remarkable, arid found outward ex- 
pression in many striking architectural and artistic works. The 
best of these, namely, those dating from the first half of the 
8th century, show Indo-Grecian affinities, which gradually grow 
fainter as the end of the epoch approaches. The temple called 
Todai-ji was completed about 750. At present the buildings 
enclose a quadrangle 520 ft. by 620, the south side being mainly 
occupied by the huge, ungainly and no longer perpendicular hall 
containing the Dai Butsu, or colossal statue of Buddha. The 
casting of this wonderful piece of work was accomplished after 
eight failures in 749 by Takusho, an artist from Korea. On two 
occasions the head was melted during the burning of the temple 
(1180 and 1567) and frorii 1567 to 1697 the statue stood exposed 
to the weather. The height of the figure is 53 ft. On a hill t o the 
east of the temple stands a bell-house with a huge bell, cast in 
732,. 13 \ ft; high, 9 ft. across the mouth and weighing 37 tons. 
The great Buddha is often spoken of as the most remarkable of 
the "Naira relics; but 1 restorations have so marred it that it can 
no longer be 1 compared With many smaller examples of corir 
temporaneous and subsequent sculpture. More worthy of close 
attention’ are two effigies of Brahma and Indf a preserved among 
the relics of Kobuku-ji, which, with Kasuga-no-Miya, Ni-gwatsu- 
do and : Todai-ji, constitute the chief religious edifices/ ; These 
figures, sculptured in wood, have suffered much from the ravages 
bf tifne, but nothing could destroy the grandeur of their 'propor- 
tions or the majesty and dignity of their pose. Several other 


works of scarcely inferior excellence maybe'seeri among the 
reliis^ ‘Ettd'.,at the sfinne of is a religious dance 

ceiled Kagura, m.wfiich ainCg^stjures .of the dancers 

are doubtless the same as those of twelve centuries back 1 . Kasuga^ 
no-Miya was founded ip 767, and its chapels with their rough red- 
painted log-wotk afford fine example^ of primitive Japanese 
architecture. In the temple-park are herds of tame deer; and j 
little images of deer and trinkets from, deer’s horn are the favourite ‘ 
charms purchased by the* pilgrims. Within the enclosure stands 
a curious old trunk of seven plants entwined, including a camellia, ! 
cherry and wistaria. Of the great Buddhist temple Kobuku- ji, ■ 
founded in 710, and burnt for the third time in 1717, there ; 
remains little save two lofty pagodas. A railway now gives 
access to the town, but every effort is mMe to' preserve all the 
ancient features of Nara.’ A museum has been formed, where : 
many antique objects of great interest are displayed, as well as ; 
works from the hands of comparatively modern artists. Nara ' 
in the days of its prosperity is said to have had a population of ; 
a quarter of a million. j 

NARAINGANJ, or Narayanganj, a town of India, in the i 
Dacca district of eastern Bengal and Assam, situated near the I 
junction of two rivers with the Meghnayidm. by rail S. of Decca : 
city. Pop. (1901) 24,472,; As the port of Dacca, having steamer j 
communication with both Calcutta and Chittagong, it has j 
become the chief entrepot for the jute trade of eastern Bengal. ; 
There are 73 jute-presses, employing 6090 hands, and the annual ’ 
export of jute exceeds 300,000 tons. It * also ranks as the model | 
municipality of Bengal. /. '/ 

NARBONNE, a city of France, capital of an arrondissement ' 
in the department of Aude, situated in a vine-growing plain 
5 m. from the Mediterranean, on the railway from Toulouse to 
Cette, 37 m. E. of Carcassonne. Pop. (1906) 23,289. The Robine 
canal, a branch of the Canal du Midi, divides Narbonne into two 
distinct portions, the bourg arid the c The latter is one of the 
oldest and most interesting of French -The former 

cathedral (St Just), which consists only of 'a choir 130 ft. high 
and transept, was begun in T 27 2, and tfiq jtfansept was-still un- 
finished at the end of the 15th century. The towers (194 ft. high) 
at each extremity of the transept were built About 1480. Some 
additions towards the west were made, early in, the 18th century. 
An unusual effect is produced by a double roW of crenellation 
taking the place of balustrades on the roof of the choir chapels 
and connecting the pillars of the flying buttresses. Among the 
sepulchral monuments, which are the chief feature of the interior, 
may be noticed the alabaster tomb of Cardinal Guillaume 
Briconnet, minister of state under Charles .VIII. The chapter- 
house, of the 1 5th century, has a vaulted roof supported on four 
free pillars. The treasury preserves many interesting relics. 
The apse of the cathedral was formerly joined to the fortifications 
of the archiepiscopal palace, arid the two buildings are still con- 
nected by a mutilated cloister of the 14th and 15th centuries. 
On the front of the palace are three square towers of unequal 
height. Between the Tour des Telegraphes (1.318), crenellated 
and turreted at the corners, and that of St Martial (1374); machi- 
colated and pierced by Gothic openings, a new facade was erected 
in the style of the 13th century afterthe plans of Viollet-le-Duc. 
This portion of the building now serves as hotel d r e ville, and its 
tipper stories are occupied by the Narbonne museuifi ; of art 
and archaeology, which includes a fine collection of pottery. 
The palace garden also contains many fragments of Roman work 
once built into the now dismantled fortifications; and the 
Mus£e Lapidaire in the Lamqurguier buildings (formerly the 
church of a Benedictine convent) has a collection t of Roman 
remains derived from the same source. The church of -St Paul, ; 
though partly Romanesque, is' in the main striking,; and for the 
south 6f France a rare example of a building; of the first half of ; 
the 13th century in the Gothic style of the north. Ft; possesses 
some ancient Christian sarcophagi and . fine Renaissance wood 
carving; Narbonne has a sub-prefecture, tribunals of : first 
iqstanceand of commerce, a board of trade arbit ration, a chamber 
of < commerce, a communal college for boys and \ school of . 
commerce and industry. It has a good trade in wine and i 


spirituous liquors, 1 and* is ‘famous for its honey. The' industfiek 
include cooperage, ■ sulphUr-refiningy :< brandjh-distillikg' and s the 
manufacture of bricks and tiles afid verdigrisv • ‘ : > ’ ■ * j •- * ; ov/ 
Long before the Roman invasion Of Gaul Narbonne was a flourish- 
ing city, being capital of the Volcae Tecto&tges, olt <was there thUt 
the Romans in; 118 n.c. founded, their /first colopy in, Gaul, which 
bore the name of Narbo Martins j* they constructed great works 
to protect the city from inundation and to improve its port ^situated 
on a lake now filled up but at that time communicating with the 5 sOa. 
Capital of Gallia Narbonensis, the seat of a proconsul and; a statioh 
for the ^ Roman fleet, Narbo Martins; became the; rival of’ 5d;assilia> 
But in A.D, 150 it suffered greatly from a conflagration,, and the 
division of Gaffia Nafbohensis into two provinces 'lessbii&cT' itk 1 im- 
portance > as 4 a 'capital. Alans, Suevi, Vandals, each held the city 
for a brief space, and at last, in, 4*3;, if .was o,ccupi,ed byithe.yisigp,|hs, 
whose capital it aftery/ards became. In 719, after $ siege of two 
years,' it was Captured by r the Saracens, and -by them 1 its' fortifica- 
tions were restored and extended.^ 'Charles : Martel, after the battle 
of Poitiers, i and Pippin the Short, in: 752 ,. were both' repulsed from 
its wajls ; r but on a new attempt,, aftef an investment of seven; years, 
and by aid .01 a traitor, the Franks managed again to force the£r 
way into' Narbonne. Charlemagne made the city the capitaTof the 
duchy of ! Gothia, and divided it into three lordships— one for the 
bishopy another for a; Frankish lotd, and the third for the Jews, tvho, 
occupying tfieir own quarter, possessed schools, synagogues and a 
university .famous, in the middle ages. The yiscounts r who succeeded 
the FftpikisK lord sometimes ackiiowledged the ’ authority of ‘ tne 
counts 0f> TOulouSe* sometimes that df the Counts of BkrceBria. 
In - the 13 th* century the crusade against; the Albigenses spared the 
city, but the arphbishopqc was .seized by ( the pope’s legate, Arnapd 
Amaury, who took the title of. viscount, of Narbonne. /Simon $e 
Mohtfort, however, deprived him of tfiik dignity , receiving .from 
Philip 'Augustus the duchy of Narbonne along with the' County' of 
Toulouse. ! By his. expulsion of the Jews Philip the Fair hastened 
the, decay ;of the qity ; . and, about the saxpe period, the Aude», which 
had formerly been f diverted by tjie Romans, ceased tq.flpw tpwards 
Narbonne and the hairbour wks silted Up, to Jhefufthet disadvantage 
of the place. In' 1642 'Henti Marquis de Ginq[-Mars was ; Arrested r at 
•Narbonne for- conspiring against Richelieu. United to the French 
crown ip; 1597? Narbonne was enclosed by a : new line qf walls under 
Francis I. f . ^ut haying ceased to 69 a garrison town- it had the fas£ 
portion A of ' its Vafnparts demolished in 1876/. The krthbisho'pfic 
was’ founded about 'the middle of the 3rd century,' its first holder 
being Sergius Paulus; it was suppressed in 1790. > . .1 
NARBQNNE-LARA, LOUIS MARIE JACQUES AMALRIC, 
COMTE de ( r 7 5 5-1813 ) , F rench soldier and diplomatist, wals born 
at Color no, in the duchy of Parhia, on the 24th of August 1755;. 
He was the son of one of the ladies-in-waiting of Elizabeth, 
duchess Of Parma, and his father was either a Spanish? nbfMMan 
or — as - has been alleged-^-Louis XV < himself. He was brought 
up at Versailles with the princesses of France; and was ! made 
colonel' : at the age of twenty-five. He became mar&hakdb- 
camp in 179.1, and, through the influence of Madamexde Stael, 
was appointed minister of war. But he showed incapacity in 
this post, gave in : his resignation, and joined ;ite;/Arr^^ ~tps 
North. Incurring suspicion as a^^^/dwi^and filsd byjisjibhcy 
at the war offibe,' he emigrated after the 10th of August 1792, 
visited England, Switzerland and Germany, and returned to 
France in 1801. , In 1809 he re-entered the army as general of 
division, and was subsequently minister plenipotentiary at 
Munich and ‘aide de camp io Napoleon. In 1813 he wds 'appointed 
French ambassador at Vienna, where he was engaged in aii /un- 
equal diplomatic duel with Metternich ( q.v .) during the fateful 
months /that witnessed the defection of Austria from the Cause 
of Napoleon 1 6, that of the Allies. \ He died at Torgait, in Saxony, 
on the 17 th of 'November 1813. v / )>\j <11 

See A. F. Villemain, Souvenirs conUmporains (Paris, 1854). 
NARBOROUGH, SIR JOHN (d.\i683), English' nayal com- 
mander, wPs descended from an old Norfolk family./ He^received 
his commission in 1664, and in 1666 was promoted lieutenant 
for gallantry in the action with the Dutch fleet 6ff the 'Downs 
in June of That: year. After the peace he was chosen to conduct 
a voyage, of exploration in the South Seas. He set sail frbm 
Deptford on the 2.6th of November T 669, and entered the Straits 
of Magellamin October of the following year, but returned ; home 
in June 1671 . without accomplishing his , original purpose. ,A 
narrative of the expedition was published at London in 1694 
under, the titlei An Account of several late Voyages and Discoveries 
to ike South, and MQrtfa. Duringi the second Nar r 

borough was second captain of the lord high-admiraFs ships the 


** : Prince,? ’ . &n d conducted himself) with such conspicuous valour 
at; the battleiof' Solebay; (Southwold Bay) in May 1672 that he 
won special approbation; and shortly afterwards was made rear- 
admiral and knighted, ; In 1675 he was sent to suppress the 
Tripoline piracies, and by the bold* expedient of. despatching 
f gTun-boats into the harbbur/ of Tripoli at midnight and burning 
thk sbib s ;fe induced. the dey to. agree to a treaty. Shortly after 
his, return he undertook a similar expedition against the Algerines. 
In 1680 he; was appointed commissioner of the navy , an office he 
held, till his death In 1688. He was buried at Knowlton church, 
^ent, wl^eroa mphument has been erected to his memory. 

•. See Gharnock, Biog. Nav. i. ; Hist, MSS. Comm. 12th Rept. 
^NARCISSUS, in Greek mythology, son of the river god 
Cephissus and the nymph Leipiope, distinguished for his beauty. 
!The se,er Teii;esias. ; told his mother , that he would have a long 
lifey provided- he never looked upon his own features. His 
rejection of the love of the nymph Echo (q.v.) drew upon him 
the vengeance of the gods.;, . Having fallen, in love with; his own 
reflection in the waters of a spring, he pined away (or killed him- 
self) and the flower that bears his name sprang up’ on the spot ♦ 
f whete he died. According to Pausanias, Narcissus, to console 
himself for the death of a favourite twin-sister, his exact; counter- 
part, sat gazing into the spring to recall her features ;by his own. 
Narcissus, representing’ the early spring-flower, which for a brief 
space beholds itself mirrored in the water pnd then fades, is one 
of the muny youths whose, premature death is recorded in Greek 
mythology, (cf. ^donis, Linus, Hyacinthus); the flower itself 
was regarded as a symbol of such death. It was the last flower 
gathered by Persephone before she was carried off by Hades, 
and was sacred to Cenieter and Core (the cult name of Perse- 
phone), the great goddesses of : the underworld. From its 
associations Wieseler takes Narcissus himself to be a spirit of 
the underworld, of death and rest. It is possible that the story 
may have originated in the superstition (alluded to by, Arte- 
midorus, OneirocrUica , ii. 7) that it was an omen of death to 
dream of seeing one’s reflection. in water. 

*See . Ovid, i-Meiatitl iii. -341-510; Pausanias ix. 31 ; Conoh, 
Narraliones-,. (24;.- F. Wieseler, Narkissos (1856) ; Greve in Rose he Fs 
Lexicon der Mythologie ; J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (1900), i. 

.NARCISSUS, a genus, of bulbous plants belonging to the 
family ; Amaryllidaceae, ' natives of central Europe and the 
Mediterranean region; one species N. Tazetta, , extends, through 
Asia to Japam From these, or rather from some of these, by 

Cultivation and hybridization, 
have arisen the very numerous 
modern varieties. The . plants 
have long narrow leaves spring- 
ing from the bulb and a central 
scape bearing one or more 
generally large, white or yellow., 
drooping or inclined flowers, 
which are enveloped . before 
opening, in. a membranous 
spathe,. The flowers are regular, 
with a perianth. springing from 
above the ovary, tubular below, 
with spreading segments and a 
•central corona; the six stamens 
are inserted within- the tube . 
The most interesting feature 
botanically is the -‘ corona ’’ or 
“ cup,” which' springs from the 
■ Fig* i. 1 — Flowers of 'Narcissus base of the" flower-segments. 
(Narcissus Tazetta) bursting tom This gives the special char- 
the sheathing, bract or spathe, 6. apfer to the flower, and the : 
members < 3 f ' the’ genus are classified according to the length 
hi this; -organ as compared with that of the segments. The . 
most ; probable supposition is that the cup is simply an 
excrescence or “ enatibn*” from the mouth of the flower-tube, 
and is -connected with 1 the fertilization of the flowers' by iiisect 
agbney;: Find U, : - ; F: ; : r.-. - ; 


There are five wefl-m^rked -sections* •; ;* 0 

1 . T he .hoop r pett iepat , narcissi , some-times , separated, as the genus 

Corbularid, are not more than from ^ to 6 ih. in height, arid have 
grassy foliage and yellow' or White : fib wets’. These have the coronet 
in- the .centre of the flower very large in proportion to the other .parts, 
and much expanded,, like, the old hooped petticoats. They are .now 
ail regarded , as varieties or forms of the common hoop^petticoat, 
N. Biilbocodium , which has comparatively large bright yellow 
flowers •' 'N: fehuijolius is smaller and somewhat ' paler and with 
slender erect leaves; N : ■ citrinus: is pale lemon yellow and larger; 
while N. mmophyllus is white. The small bulbs shpuld be taken up 
in summer and replanted in. autumn and early winter, according 
to the state of the season. They bloom about March or April in the 
open air. The soil should be free and open," so that water may pass 
off readily. - ‘ ■ ■ ... . , 

2. A second group is that of the Pseudonarcissi, constituting: the 
genus Ajax of some botanists,, of which the daffodil , . N. Pseudo- 
narcissus is the type. The daffodil (fig. '2'). is common in woods and 



Fig. 2. — Daffodil — ( Narcissus Pseudonarcissus). 

1, Flower cut open; 2, pistil; 3, horizontal plan of flower. 


thickets in most parts of the north of Europe, but is rare in Scotland. 
Its leaves are five or six in number, are about 1 ft. in length and 1 in. 
in breadth, and have a blunt keel and flat edges. The stem is about 
18 in. long and the spathe single-flowered. The flowers am large, 
yellow, scented and a little drooping, with a corolla deeply cleft 
into six lobes and a bell-shaped corona which is crisped at the 
margin ; they appear in March or April. In this species the corona 
is also very large and prominent, but is more elongated and trumpet- 
shaped, while the other members are regarded as subspecies or 
varieties 1 of this. ! Of‘ this group the most striking one perhaps is 
N. bicolor , Which ha^ the perianth i almost white and the corona 
deep. yellow; it yields a number of varieties,, some of the best known 
being Empress, Horsfieldi, Grandee, Ellen Willmott, Victoria, 
Weardale Perfection, &,c. > N. mosc hatus, a native of the Pyrenees 
ah'd the Spanish peninsula, is a cream-coloured subspecies' of great 
beauty with several forms. N . cyclamineus is a pretty dwarf sub- 
species, native of Portugal, . with narrow linearrieayes and drooping 
flowers; .with .reflexed ( lemon-yellow segments and .an orange-yellow 
corona . N. major is a robust form with leaves in. broad and bright 
lemon-yellow flowers 2-2 J in. long ; maxitnus is a closely-related but 
still finer form ; obvallaris (the Tenby daffodil) is an early form with 




uniformly' yellow fibwers. -- N.- minor and minimus are miniature 
repetitions of the daffodil. All these grow well in good garden soil, 
and blossom from • March onwards, coming in very early in genial 
seasons. ; • ' • - • : '• 

3V Another group, the mock narcissi or star daffodils, with coronets 
of medium size, includes the fine and numerous varieties of N. 
incomparabilis , One of which, with large, double flowers, is. known 
as butter-and-eggs; N. odorus, known as the eampernelle jonquil, 
has two to four uniform bright yellow flowers, ana is considered a 
hybrid between N. Jonquilla and JV. Pseudonarcissus. A form with 
sweet-scented double flowers is known as Queen Arin’s- jonquil; 
N. juncifolius, a graceful little plant from Spain, Portugal arid south 
France, has orie to four small bright yellow flowers on each scape; 
The hardier forms of this set thrive in the open border, but the 
smaller sorts, like' Queen Ann's jonquil; ate better taken ' up in 
autumn and replanted in February.; *they bloom freely about April 
or May. N. triandrus-^- Ganymede’s Gup— is a pretty-little species 
with, white flowers aboqt 1 in. long; in severalpf its varieties The 
flowers are a pale Or deeper yellow ; they make attractive pdt plarits. 

4. The polyanthus or bunch narcissi form another welf-marked 
group, whose peculiarity , of .producing many flowers on the\§tem is 
indicated by the name. In these the corona is small and shallop 
as compared with the perianth. Some of the hardier forms, as 
N: Tazetta itsClf, the type of the group,' succeed in the open borders 
in light welbdrained soil, but the bulbs should be deeply planted, 
not less than 6 or 8 in. below the surface, to escape risk of injury 
from frost. Many varieties of this form of narcissus, such as Grand 
Monarque, Paper white, Soleil d’or, are grown. They admit of 
being forced into early bloom, like the hyacinth and tulip. They 
vary with a white, creamy or yellow" perianth; and a ; yellow, lemon, 
primrose or white cup or coronet; and,.. being richly fragrant, they 
are general favourites amongst spring flowers. Many tons of these 
flowers' are exported from the Scilly isles to the London markets in 
spring. The “ Chinese sacred lily ” or ‘‘ joss flower ” is a form of 
N-. Tazetta. The jonquil, N. Jonquilla, with yellow flowers, a native 
of south! Europe and Algeria, of which, there are single and double 
flowered varieties, is also grown in pots for early flowering, but does 
well outside in a warm border. 

5. There remains another little group, the poet’s, or pheasant’s- 
eye narcissi (N. poeticus ), in which the perianth is large, spreading 
and- conspicuous, and the corona very small and shallow. These 
pheasant ’s-eye. narcissi,; of which there are several well-marked 
varieties, a srqdiiflorus, poetarum, recurvus , &c., blossom in succession 
during April arid May, and all do well in the open borders ris perma- 
nent^ hardy bulbs. NJbiflorus, the primrose peerless, a t wo-ftdwered 
whitish yellow-cupped species, equally hardy and easy of culture;' is 
a natural hybrid 1 between N. poeticus ' and Tazetta* N. gracilis, a. 
yellow-flpwered species, has also been regarded as a hybrid between 
N. Tazetta i&nd' N.jUnctfoliiis fi andblobms later. , ; 

Of late years some remarkably fine hybrids have been raised 
between the various distinct groups of. na rcissi, and the prices asked 
for the bulbs in many cases are exceedingly high ^ . One of the, most 
distinct groups is that known u nder the name of “ Poetaz a 
combination of poeticus and Tazetta. The best forms of poeticus 
orriatus have been crossed with the bunch-flowered Tazettas, and 
have resulted in producing varieties with large trusses of exquisite 
flowers more or less ; resembling, the ; ornatus parents*; and varying in 
colour from the purest white to yellow, the rim of the corona, being in 
most cases conspicuously arid charmingly coloured with ‘red or 
crimson. This is an excellent group for cutting purposes, but it will 
take a few more years to: make the varieties common. 

. For an account of the history and culture of the narcissus see 
F. W. Bnrbidge, The Narcissus (1875) ; a more recent scientific 
treatment' of the genus will be found in J. G. Baker’ ^-Handbook of 
Amaryllideae (1888); see also Nicholson; i Dictionary of Gardening 
(1886) ; and J . Weathers, Practical Guide to Garden Plants ( 1901). ? 

NARCOTICS (Gr. vqpKwrtKps, - making numb), a general term 
for substances having the physiological action, in a healthy 
animal, pf ; producing lethargy or stupor, which may pass into 
a. state of profound coma or uneorxscicxusness along with complete 
paralysis,; terminating ip death. Certain substances of this, class 
are .used in medicine for the relief of pain, and are then called 
anodynes,? whilst, another group produce profound sleep, and are 
consequently . known as hypnotics. In one sense, anaesthetics^ 
such as chloroform and ether,; may be held to be narcotics, but, 
as they pre usually , volatile substances causing unconsciousness 
for a comparatively short time, they are conveniently, separated 
from the true narcotics, the effects of which are much more 
lasting. These distinctions are ; to a great extent artificial, 
as it i$ evident that a substance capable of producing partial 
insensibility to pain, or sleep, will inevitably in. larger doses 
cause ; profound, coma ending in death. Hence we .find thppame 
substances sometimes classed as anpdynes and at: other times 
as hypnotics. . For example, small doses of opiuip- or of one or 


other of its preparations/ relieve • pain', whilst larger- doses ‘ act 
as hypiiotics, causing deep 1 sleep passing intb coma^! Cannabis 
Indica,, belladonna and hyoscyamus, are. also^ anodyfie: in their 
action. The chief narcotics ’are mentioned below. 

Opium is ,t{ie inspissated juice, of the Papavfx somniferum , ^ con- 
taining 7*5 to iO‘5% of anhydrous morphine.' Berides trfqi;phih^ 
some of the other alkaloids contained in it are of a narcotip nature, 
notably papaverine, narceine, rneconirie, cryptopirieVarid ria^cotmej 
but the principal anodyne and narcotic effecip! .'are’jdue-. tp^he' 
phine alkaloid. Though seasoned opiufii takers fnay/ta^el'^q; to 36 
grs. without noticeable effects, 1 toi3 grs,. produd.es marked symptoms 
in the western races. , Idiosyncrasy i$ marked in regard, to the 
amount of opium a person carl safely talce. The' medicinal dose is 
up to 2 grs., and^ the smallest dose } ' Jh^t Has been known to cause 
death in an adult is J gr. The narcotic^ properties of Morphine vary 
as to whether it is taken by the stqmadh or injdetbd iuriderThe ^kin ; 

2 grs. by theistornach is dangerous,. and/a safe; medieipaldpse by the 
skin is | to i gr. The smallest dose that, has, produced, death iq an 
adult was | gr. given hypodermically. .. The motor centres of the 
brain and spinal cord are first stimulated ;by opium arid morphine 
and later depressed ;; death in fatal ’cases ; ber%' from- paralysis Of 
the respiratory centre pf the meduUa> For > trie treatment of poisoning 
see under Opium. . ; t , . 

Cannabis indica or Indian Hemp (see Hemp) .—Trie part used in 
medicine is the rioii-f eft iMed’ female spikes of the Cdnnkbis saliva. 
The active 1 constituent is the resin containing cannabirt with the * 
active principle ca-nriabinol, the alkaloids cannabinene and teta;no- 
canabine. - C.anyiapis indica, is sold. in. the East under various names. 
A confection of the drug made in Arabia is called hashisch. Churrus 
is the resin scraped off the leaves, and the dried leaf is called bang, 
gunga or ganga being the name given to the dried flowering tops sold 
for smoking. The medicinal dose is to I gr. of the extract, 2 to 3 
grs. is a poisonous dose, but there is no. recorded fatal case, in m^; 
In Eastern countries the sriioking of. Cannabis indica produces a 
form of. mania. The effects of smaller doses are iritoXibatjbn of .a, 
pleasant character, exaltation, hallucinations arid "driliririml lateV 
dilatation of the pupils, drowsiness, sleep and coma. Indian heirip 
is an uncertain; anodyne and hypnotic. When large quantities bqve 
been ‘taken an errietic shdiild be given or the stomach pump used, 
and endeavour to allay excitement until the effebts 'have passed 1 off: 

Belladonna and Atropine. — The leaves of the Attopa Bellddonria 
or deadly nightshade : qf which; the active principle; is. /atropine 
principally used as a sulphate. A small dose of be.llqdpnria or, atrpr ; 
pine causes dryness of the throat arid mouth, dilatation; of trie pupils) 
dimness of vision except for distant objects arid often double Vision; 
The pulse becomes quick, rising, in an adult, from 86 160 

beats per minute; and there is often a bright red flush over the; skin. 
The intellectual powers are at first acute and strong, buf they soon 
become confused. There is giddiness, confusion of thought, excite^ 
ment, a peculiar talkative wakeful restiveness,, in which the person 
shbws that his min'd is occupied’ by a* train of fancies or is -haunted 
by visions and spectres. Often there is- violent delirium before sleep 
comes on. The .. sleep after a large dose deepens into stupor, with 
great muscular prostration or paralysis. During all the time thp 
pupils are widely dilated. Death occurs from failure both of. the 
heart’s action and of respiration. The minimum lethal dose is 1 riot 
known, but 80 grs. of the root have caused death ;i riy ,toTs gr. 
hypodermically have caused dangerous symptoms and ^ jgr: would 
almost certainly be fatal. For the medicinal preparations and 
treatment of* 'poispriing see Belladonna. ? m ^ ‘ '* \ 7 ; ^ : 

Stramonium. — The part of the plant used 1 is* the leaves 1 and ; seed- 
of the Datura Stramonium :or thorn: apple, the aikaloidal constituent 
being daturine, a variable mixture of hyoscine and atropine. The 
physiological action is almost identical with belladonna.. Poisoning 
is usually d ue to Children eating ; the seeds ; the letliril dose' is' tin- 
known. ' The symptoms produced -are divided into three stages^ 
delirium,: sleep and deep .coma/ : Ini case of. slight: poisoning a^raish is 
one, of trie toxic symptoms., The treatment pf. poisoning is to gly^ 
emetics, wash out trie stomach and, give stimulants a, nd pilocarpine 
subcutaneously, also to apply warmth arid to use artificial respiration 
if necessary. 

Hyoscyamus, the leaves of the Hyoscyamus- niger or -henbane. %ii.) . 
The active principle is hyqscyamine. The, physiological -action^ is 
almost similar to belladonna, with excitement and cardiac - stimu- 
lation and afterwards depression and stupor, but the action Of hyos- 
cyamus on the heart is mbre powerful. In large dosesdt is a strong 
cerebral depressant, and produces dilatation of -th e pupil ; gr> 
of hyoscamine prpd q qe^-marked effects, sleepiness <^and -dryness pf the 
mouth; i gr. by subcutaneous in jectiqn has prqdyced fatal results. 
The’ treatment of hyoscyamus poisoriing is sirriilar 1 6 that of $tfe- 
monium. ' 1 ^ • ; ■ ; * 

Hops (the Humulus Lupulus),' containing the active. prmciple 
lupuline, and -Lactucariumy the juice of •. the } :Lacfuca t 
containing an alkaloid lactucine,, are very feeb,fe^ n ^ r CO, tics, pausing 
heaviness and sleep if taken in large doses/ / v ’ li . 

Chloral Hydrate ' is a piirie hypndtic which in /largrir d6^es is' k 
powerful narcotic, producing prolonged sleep with depression of bbe 
cardiac and motor centres. It is an intrinsic^ca-rdiaG poison,; the 


he-art being; arrested in diastole, with Goi^oident respiratory faille* 
Chlpr^l., hydrate , is, not uniform in its action, some people manifesting 
gir^at 5 Susceptibility to' f tHe drug. It is safe in small doses of to to 
20 grs/ ' ! It is^iffibult to say what is a lethal dose. Cases are recorded 
of recovery after! 336: grs. taken with an equal amount of potassium 
bromide and even after, a, dose of 595 grs>, but in susceptible persons 
lO to 15 grs. haVe produced toxic symptoms and death has occurred j 
after ddse^ of from 39 to 45 grs. If seen early, the treatment is ah 
emetic, but! if |the .poisoh should have been already absorbed, stimu- 
lants, hot ; coffee,; ; atrydhrtine or digitalin hypodermically^ with 
perhaps artificial respird^ '.may be required. . 

Atcokol v in 7 afgd quantities is' a strong narcotic, producing the 
topical stages 01 preliminary excitement followed by drowsiness 
arid prof blind coitia, during Which death may occur. The treatment 
is washing out the stomach to prevent the absorption of the poison 
and the use of strythninb' hypodermically. . ’ , 

; r NARDI, 'JACOPO. ; (b. 1476) , 1 Florentine historian, :• occupied 
various positions in the service of the Florentine republic after the 
expulsion of the Medici in 1494, and even bn their return in 1512 
lije nopfinued hi 41 ^ public service. In 1527 he joined in, the 
movement for the-expulsion of the family and was instrumental 
in defeating the Medicean troopS - under Cardinal Passerini, who 
were attacking the Palazzo della Signoria.. When the Medici 
again definitely became masters of Florence in 1530, Nardi was 
1 exiled from the city and his property confiscated. , He spent the 
rest of his days in various parts of Italy, chiefly in Venice, and 
wfcteva statement of the claiifis of the Florfentine exiles against 
the Medici, addressed to, the emperor Charles V. , The exact 
date of hisr death; is unknown. His chief work is his Istorie della 
Citta di Firenze} cpvering the period from 1498 to 1538, in part 
based on Biagib; ' Buonaccbrsi’s piano. , ’ 

if. Arbib’s! .edition of. l^ardi’s history (Florence, 1842) contains a 
biography of tihejauthor, and so does that of Agenore Gelli (Florence, 

i8,88): ; , . : . . . ; . 

NARES, SIR GEORGE STRONG /(1831- ), English Arctic 

explorer, { soh of a captain in the 4 pa vy, was educated at the 
Royal Naval College at New Cross, and entered the; navy in 
1846: : After -being employed for some limb on the Australian 
station J iiriy 1852 he became mate of, the “ Resolute ” in the 
Arctic expedition which was sent out in that year! Serving in the, 
Crimea mpon his return, he was; appointed lieutenant in f charge 
of : the: naval • cadets on the inauguration of the “ Britannia 
training ship, and was then employed in surveying work on the 
N.E. coast of Australia and in the Mediterranean, attaining the 
rank qf captain in .1869. While in command of the “ Challenger. 
(187 2^1 874) v in the famous voyage of deep-sea exploration 
round the world, he was ordered home to take command of the 
Arctic expedition which set sail in the spring of 1875 in the ships 
“ Alert ” and “ Discovery.” He published a narrative of 4he 
voyage- on, his : return, and for his services was made K.C.B. 

( 1876) . : Tw6 year$ later he was sent in command qf the “ Alert ” 
to survey Magellan Strait. From 1879 40 1,896 he was attached 
to the Harbour Department of the Board of Trade. He retired 
kom : active service in 1886, and became a vibe-admiral in 
189,2. (See Polar Regions.) , v 5 ; 

Nargileh, the Persian and, Turkish name for a 
‘/hookah,”; a tobacco pipe, with a long flexible / tube for stem 
passings through a ' vessel containing water, .often perfumed. 
This bowl was Originally made of a coco-nut (Persian ndrgil)} 
^Hbiibe the napie, but now glass, mefal or porcelain, are also 
usecL ’ " 1 - * ' ' . , ; 

.. NARNI ; (aria Umbrian Nequihum, Rom .Narnia) , a town.&nd 
episcopal see Of the province of Perugia; Italy, 65 iflV N- of Rome 
by rail 1 'Pop. (4901) 5200 (town),' 12,773 'tcoipipupe),, Ir’is 
pictpresquejyisituated on a lofty .rpck ,(787; ft.; a, hove sea-leyel), 
480 ft. ' above , 4 he Nera valley, at' ^.he .point' where the river 
tr Averse^ ' a yp tow' £aVirie, and commands % v fine view. . The 
cptHedral the portico ofS. Mstria'della' PehsoJ buildings 
of the nth century with flat arches; the former has some good 
Renaissance sculptures; There, are other interesting churches; 
S. \Fr'aLnidesco' has a good ' doorway of j the 14th century. In the 
tPwn hall is a? u CoifbhatiOn pf the yirgin ”/by D. Ghirlandaio. 
The town also ;contain$some picturesque Gothic, houses and 
palaces. ; Near > the stationybelow the town, are factories of 
m r dia u rubber and calcium carbide. 


[ The Umbrian Nequinum was taken by the, Romans after a long 
siiegeim 299 B.c.:, ana a colony planted there against ;the Umbrians, 
taking its name from the river. , It was among the , twelve colonies 
that were punished for refusing help to Rome in 209 b.c. , I;t was 
considered a suitable point to oppose a threatened march of Has- 
drubal on ; Rome. It stood on the Via Flaminia, the great bridge 
of which) over th£ river lies below the town. The original main road 
ran; to Nuceria hy Mevania ; a branch by Interamna and Spoletium 
joined it at Forum FlaminiL According to some authors, the 
emperor Nerva was born at Narnia. The town is mentioned in the 
history ; of the Gothic wars. Procopius (B.G. i. 17) describes the 
site or .the; town-, the river and the bridge — -the latter as built by 
Augustus, and as having the highest arches that he knew. In the 
middle ages Narni; was under the papal power. It was the birthplace 
of the well-known condottiere Erasmo Gattamelata. 

See G. Eroli, Miscellanea Storica. Narne.se (2 vols. , Narni, 1858- 
1862) , arid, other works by the same author. 

NARRAGANSETT, a township of Washington county, Rhode 
Island, U.S.A. on the W. shore of Narragansett Bay, about 25 m. 
S. of Providence and about 8 m. W.S.W. of Newport. Pop. 
(1890) 1408; (1900) 1523; (1905) 1469; (1910) 1^50. Area 
about’ 15 sq.'m. It is connected at Kingston Station (about 
9 m. N.W.) by the Narragansett Pier railway with the shore line 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford railwayman electric 
line connects with Providence. The southern' part of the town- 
ship is a peninsula, lying between the mouth of Narragansett 
Bay, and an inlet separating this part of the township from 
South Kingstown. Narragansett Pier, within the township, has 
a fine bathing 'beach, which extends along the indented coast 
between the village and the, mouth of the Pattaquamscutt river; 
the force of the surf is somewhat broken by Point Judith, about 
5 : hn S. (also in the township), on which there is a lighthouse: 
On a ridge overlooking the ocean and commanding a fine view is 
the Point Judith Country Club, with golf , courses, tennis -courts 
and a polorfield, on which is held a horse show at the close of 
each season^ Many of the summer visitors at Narragansett Pier 
are from New England, New York and Philadelphia, but there 
is a!, sufficient number from Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, 
Louisville and other Southern cities to give to its society a 
noticeably Southern tone. Narragansett Pier was so-named 
from the piers that were built here late in the 1 8th century and 
early in the 19th to provide a port for the Narragansett Country, 
qr southern Rhode Island, and it still has a coal wharf, and a 
yacht landing at the Casino. The development of the place as a 
surfimer resort was begun about the middle of the 19th century 
by the erection of a bathing-house and the conversion of some 
farm houses into boarding houses. The erection of large hotels 
and ^private residences soon followed, and the completion of the 
railway to the pier in 1876 increased its popularity. The District 
of Narragansett (in the town of South Kingstown) was organized 
in 1888 and in 1901 was incorporated as a separate township. 

The town is named from the. Narraganset Indians, a ;once- 
powerful Algonquian tribe, which occupied much of the shore of 
Narragansett Bay. Under their chief Canonicus (d. 1647) they 
were /friendly to the early Rhode Island settlers, and under 
Miantonomo ( q.v .) entered into a /tripartite,, treaty with the 
Connecticut colonists and the Mohegans; but after the execu- 
tion of Miantonomo the Narragarisets uiider Miantonomo’s son, 
Carionchet or Nanuntenoo, were less friendly. Their loyalty 
to the whites was suspected at the time of King Philip ? s War, 
and on the 19th of December 1675, at the Great or Cedat Swamp 
(Narragansett Fort) in the preseht tdwn of * South Kingstowh 
(immediately west of the town of Narragansett), They' were 
decisively defeated by the whites, under Governor Josiah Winslow 
of the Plymouth Colony. The site of the engagement is marked 
by a granite monument : erected in 1906 by the Rhode Island 
Society of Coloflial Wars. Canorichet escaped, but on the 2nd of 
August; 1676 was captured near Stoningtori, Connecticut,' and on 
the following day : Was executed. Most of the survivors of the 
tribe were 5 later settled among the Niantic, to whom the name 
Narraganset 'has been transferred. There are now few survivors 
ofpure Indianblocid. :f ' 

NARSES, N Arseh,' Narselts/ " king of Persia, son of ShapUr I. 
He ’ rose as' pretender to the throne against his grand-nephew 
Bahrain III: in A.tiV 292, aiid soon became' sole king. He attacked 


the Romans, but after defeating the emperor Galerius near, 
Callinieum on the Euphrates in 296 was completely defeatedfn 
297,. and forced to conclude a peace, by which western Meso- 
potamia and five provinces on the left bank of the upper Tigris 
were ceded to the Romans and their sovereignty over the 
kingdom of Armenia was acknowledged. This peace, concluded 
in 297, lasted for forty years. Narses died in 303 and was 
succeeded by his son Hormizd II. (Ed. M.) 

NARSES ( c . 478-573) an important officer of Justinian, in 
the 6th century. He was a eunuch, but we are nowhere distinctly 
informed that he was of servile origin. A native of Persarmenia 
(that portion of Armenia which was allotted to Persia by the 
partition of 384), he may have been prepared and educated by 
his parents for service in an oriental court. If the statement that 
he died at the age of ninety-five be correct, he was born about 
4.78. He was probably brought young to Constantinople, and 
attained a footing in the officium of the grand chamberlain. He 
rose to be one of the three (spectabiles) “ chartularii,” a position 
implying some literary attainment, and involving the custody of 
the archives of the household. Hence, probably in middle life, he 
became “ praepositus sacri cubiculi,” an “illustris,” and entitled 
along with the praetorian prefects and the generals to the highest 
rank at the imperial court. In this capacity, in 530, he received 
into the emperor’s obedience another Narses, a fellow-country*- 
man, with his two brothers, Aratius and Isaac. These Pers- 
armenian generals, having formerly fought under the standard 
of Persia, now in consequence of the successes of Belisarius trans- 
ferred their allegiance to the emperor Justinian, came to Con- 
stantinople, and received costly gifts from the great minister. 

In 532 the insurrection known as the Nika broke but in 
Constantinople, when for some hours the throne of Justinian 
seemed doomed to overthrow. It was saved partly by the 
:ourage of his wife, Theodora, and partly by the timely prodigality 
oi Narses, who stole out into the capital, and with large sums 
Df money bribed the leaders of the “ blue ” faction, which was 
aforetime loyal to the emperor, to shout as of bid “ Justiniane 
Auguste tu vincas.” 

The African and Italian wars followed. In the fourth year 
oi the latter war (538) the splendid successes of Belisarius 
bad awakened both joy and fear in the heart of his master. 
Reinforcements were sent into Italy, and Narses was placed 
at their head. Belisarius understood that Narses came to serve 
under him like any other officer of distinguished but subordinate 
rank, and he received a letter from Justinian which seemed, to 
support this conclusion. But the friends of Narses continually 
plied him with suggestions that he, a great officer of the house- 
hold, in the secrets of the emperor, had been sent to Italy, not 
to serve as a subaltern, but to hold independent command and 
win military glory for himself. The truth probably lay between 
the two. Justinian could not deprive his great general of the 
supreme command, yet he wished to have a very powerful 
emissary of the court constantly at his side. He would have 
him watched but not hampered. 

The two generals met (a.d. 538) at Fermo on the Adriatic 
:oast. The first interference of Narses with the plans of Belisarius 
was beneficial. John, one of the officers highest in rank under 
Belisarius, had pressed on to Rimini, contrary to the instructions 
^f his chief, leaving in his rear the difficult fortress of Osimo 
(Auximum) untaken. His daring march had alarmed the Goths 
For Ravenna, and induced them to raise the siege of Rome; 
but he himself was now shut up in . Rimini, and on the point of 
being forced by famine to surrender. Belisarius and his followers 
were prepared to let him pay the penalty of his rashness and 
disobedience. But his friend Narses so insisted on the blow to 
the reputation of the imperial arms which would be produced 
by the surrender of Rimini that he carried the council of war 
with him, and Belisarius had to plan a brilliant march across 
the mountains, in conjunction with a movement by the fleet, 
whereby Rimini was relieved while Osimo was still untaken. 
When Belisarius and John met, the latter ostentatiously thanked 
Marses alone for his preservation. 

His : next use of his authority was less fortunate; Milan* 


which was holding out for the Romans, was also hard pressed; by 
famine. .The two generals who were sent to relieve it loitered 
disgracefully over their, march, and, when Belisarius wished to 
despatch further reinforcements, the commanders of these 
new ttoops ref used to stir till Narses gave them orders. Belisarius 
wrote to the eunuch pointing out the necessity of unity of purpose 
in the imperial army. At length, grudgingly, Narses gave his 
consent, and issued the required orders; but it was too late. 
Milan had been compelled by extremity of famine to surrender, 
and with it the whole province of Liguria fell into the hands of 
the enemy. This event forced Justinian to recognize the dangers 
of even a partially divided command, and he recalled Narses 
to Constantinople. 

Twelve years elapsed before Narses returned to Italy. Mean- 
while there had been great vicissitudes of fortune both for the 
Romans and the Goths. Italy, which appeared to have been 
won by. the sword of Belisarius, had been lost again by the 
exactions and misgovernment of Alexander. Totila had raised 
up a new army, had more than kept Belisarius at bay in five 
difficult campaigns (544-548) and now held nearly all the country. 
Belisarius, however, in this his second series of campaigns, had 
never been properly seconded by his master. In the spring of 
552 Narses set sail from Salona on the Dalmatian coast with a 
large and well-appointed army. It was a Roman army only 
in name. Lombards, Heruli, Huns, Gepidae and even Persians 
followed the standard of Narses, men equal in physical strength 
and valour to the Goths, and inspired by the liberal pay which 
they received, and by the hope of plunder. 

The eunuch seems to have led his army round the head of 
the Adriatic Gulf. By skilfully co-operating with his fleet, 
he was able to cross the rivers of Venetia without fighting the 
Gothic general Teias, who intended to dispute their passage. 
Having mustered all his forces at Ravenna, he marched south- 
ward. He refused to be detained before Rimini, being determined 
to meet the Gothic king as soon as possible with his army un- 
diminished. The occupation of the pass of Furlo (Petra Pertusa) 
by the Goths prevented his marching by the Via Flaminia, 
but, taking a short circuit, he rejoined the great road near Cagli. 
A little farther on, upon the crest of the Appenines, he was met 
by Totila, who had advanced as far as Tadini, called by Procopius 
Tagina. Parleys, messages and harangues by each general 
followed. At length the line of battle was formed, and the 
Gothic army, probably greatly inferior in number to the Byzan- 
tine was hopelessly routed (July 552), the king receiving a 
mortal wound as he was hurrying from the battlefield. 

With Totila fell the last hopes of the Gothic kingdom of Italy. 
Teias, who was proclaimed his successor, protracted for a few 
months a desperate resistance in the rocky peninsula of Castellar 
mare, overlooking the bay of Naples. At length want of provisions 
forced him into the plain, and there by the river Sarno, almost 
in sight of Pompeii* was fought (553) a battle which is generally 
named from the overlooking range of Mons Lactarius (Monte 
Lettere). The actual site, of the battle, however, is about half 
a mile from the little town of Angri, and its memory is stilLvaguely 
preserved by the name Pozzo dei Goti (well of the Goths) . In 
this battle Teias was killed. He was the last king of the 
Ostrogoths. 4 

The task of Narses, however, was not yet ended. By ; the 
invitation of the Goths an army of 75,000 warlike Alamanni 
and Franks, the subjects of King Theudibald, crossed the Alps 
under the command of two Alamannic nobles, the brothers 
Lothair and Buccelin (553). The great strategic talents of 
Narses were shown even more conspicuously in this, than in his 
previous and more brilliant campaigns. Against the small but 
gallant bands of Totila and Teias he had adopted the policy 
of rapid marches and imperative challenges to battle. His 
strategy in dealing with the great host from Gaul was of the 
Fabian kind. He kept them as long as he could north of the 
Apennines*, while he completed the reduction of the fortresses 
of Tuscany. At the approach of winter he gathered his troops 
into the chief cities and declined operations in the field, while 
the Alamannic brothers marched through Italy, killing and 


plundering. When the spring of 554 appeared, Lothaire with 
his part of the army insisted on marching back to Gaul, there to 
deposit in safety the plunder which they had reaped. In an 
unimportant engagement near Pesaro he was worsted by the 
Roman generals,' and this hastened his northward march. At 
Ceneda in Venetia he died of a raging fever. Pestilence broke 
out in his army, which was so wasted as to be incapable of 
further operations in Italy. Meanwhile his brother Buccelin, 
whose army was also suffering grievously from disease, partly 
induced by free indulgence in the grapes of Campania, encamped 
at Casilinum, the site of modern Capua. Here, after a time, 
Narses accepted the offered battle (554). The barbarians, whose 
army was in the form of a wedge, pierced the Roman centre. 
But by a most skilful manoeuvre Narses contrived to draw 
his lines into a curve, so that his mounted archers on each flank 
could aim their arrows at the backs of the troops who formed 
the other side of the Alamannic wedge. They thus fell in whole 
ranks by the hands of unseen antagonists. Soon the Roman 
centre, which had been belated in its march, arrived upon the 
field and completed the work of destruction. Buccelin and his 
whole army were destroyed, though we need not accept the 
statement of the Greek historian (Agathias ii. 9) that only five 
men out of the barbaric host of 30,000 escaped, and only eighty 
out of the Roman 18,000 perished. 

The only other important military operation of Narses which 
is recorded — and that indistinctly — is his defeat of the Herulian 
king Sindbal, who had served under him at Capua, but who 
subsequently revolted, was defeated, taken captive and hanged 
by the eunuch’s order (565). In the main the thirteen years 
after the battle of Capua (554-567) were years of peace, and 
during them Narses ruled Italy from Ravenna with the title 
of prefect. 1 He rebuilt Milan and other cities destroyed in the 
Gothic War; and two inscriptions on the Salarian bridge at 
Rome have preserved to modern times the record, of repairs 
effected by him in the year 564. 

His administration, however, was not popular. The effect 
of the imperial organization was to wring the last solidus out 
of the emaciated and fever-stricken population of Italy, and the 
belief of his subjects was that no small portion of their contribu- 
tions remained in the eunuch’s private coffers. At the close of 
565 Justinian died, and a deputation of Romans waited upon 
his successor Justin II., representing that they found “the 
Greeks ” harder taskmasters than the Goths, that Narses the 
eunuch was determined to reduce them all to slavery, and that 
unless he were removed they would transfer their allegiance 
to the barbarians. This deputation led to the recall of Narses 
in 567, accompanied, according to a somewhat late tradition, 
by an insulting message from the empress Sophia, who sent him 
a golden distaff, and bade him, as he was not a man, go and 
spin wool in the apartments of the women. “ I will spin her 
such a hank,” Narses is represented, as saying, “ that she shall 
not find the end of it in her lifetime ”; and forthwith he sent 
messengers to the Lombards in Pannonia,- bearing some of the 
fruits of Italy, and inviting them to enter the land which bore 
such goodly produce. Hence came the invasion of Alboin (568), 
which wrested the greater part of Italy from the empire, and 
changed the destinies of the peninsula. 2 

1 Gibbon’s statement that Narses'was “ the first and most powerful 
of the exarchs ” is more correct in substance than in form. The 
title of exarch does not appear to be given to Narses by any con- 
temporary writer. He is always “ Praefectus Italiae,” “ Patricius ” 
or “Dux Italiae,” except when he bears the style of his former 
offices in the imperial household, “ Ex-Praepositus [Cubiculil” or 

Chartularius.” > 

2 This celebrated story seems to be unknown to: strictly con- 
temporary authors. We find no hint of it in Agathias (who wrote 
between 566^and 582), in Marius (532-596), or in Gregory of Tours 
(54 0- 594 ) • The possibly contemporary Liber Pontificalis and Isidore 
of Seville (560-636) hint at the invitation to the Lombards. Frede- 
garius (so-called), who probably wrote in the middle of the 7th 
century, and Paul the Deacon, towards the close of the 8th, supply 
the saga-like details, which become more minute the farther the 
narrators are from the action. On the whole, the transaction, 
though it is too well vouched for to allow Us to dismiss it as entirely 
fabulous, cannot take its place among the undoubted facts of history. 


Narses; who had retired to Naples, was persuaded by the pope 
(John III.) to return to Rome. He died there about 573, and 
his body, enclosed in a leaden coffin, was carried to Constantinople 
and buried, there. Several years after his death the secret of 
the hiding-place of his vast stores of wealth is said to have 
been revealed by an old man to the emperor Tiberius II., for 
whose charities to the poor and the captives they furnished an 
opportune supply. 

Narses was short in stature and lean in figure. His freehanded- 
ness and affability made him very popular with his soldiers. Eva- 
grius tells us that he was very religious, and paid especial reverence 
to the Virgin, never engaging in battle till he conceived that she 
had given him the signal. Our best authorities for his life are his 
contemporaries Procopius and Agathias. See Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall , vols. iv. and v., edited by J. B. Bury (1898). (T. H.) 

NARSINGHGARH, a native state of Central India, in the 
Bhopal agency. Area, 741 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 92,093; esti- 
mated revenue, £33,000; tribute to Holkar, £4000. The chief, 
whose title is raja, is a Rajput of the Omat clan. The state was 
founded about 1681 by a minister of Rajgarh, who compelled 
the ruler of that state to transfer to him half his territory. 
The town of Narsinghgarh had a population in 1901 of 8778. 

NARSINGHPUR, a town and district of British India, in the 
Nerbudda division of the Central Provinces. The town is on the 
river Singri, and has a railway station 52 m. E. of Jubbulpore; 
pop. (1901) 11,233. The district has an area of 1976 sq. m. 
It forms a portion of the upper part of the Nerbudda valley. 
The first of those wide alluvial basins which, alternating with 
rocky gorges, give so varied a character to the river’s course, 
opens out just below the famous marble rocks in Jubbulpore, and 
extends westward for 225 m., including the. whole of Narsinghpur, 
together with the greater part of Hoshangabad. The Satpura 
hills to the south are here a generally regular range, nowhere 
more than 500 ft. above the plain, and running almost parallel 
to the river, at a distance of 15 or 20 m. In the intervening 
valley, the rich level of black wheat land is seldom broken, 
except by occasional mounds of gravel or nodular limestone, 
which afford serviceable village sites. Along the foot of the 
boundary hills the alluvium gives way to belts of red gravelly 
soil, rice and sugar-cane take the place of wheat, and forest trees 
that of mango groves. The population in i9or was 315,518, 
showing a decrease of 14-5% in the decade, due to famine. 
The principal crops are wheat, millets, rice, pulses, oil-seeds 
and cotton. There are manufactures of cotton, silk, brass and 
iron- ware. At Mohpani are coal-mines. The Great Indian 
Peninsula railway runs through the district, with a branch to 
Mohpani. 

See Narsinghpur District Gazetteer (Bombay, 1906). 

, NARTHEX (Gr. vapdr}£, the name of the plant giant-fennel, 
in Lat. ferula), the name applied in architecture, probably from 
a supposed resemblance in shape to the reed-like plant, to the long 
arcaded porch forming the entrance into a Christian church, 
to which the catechumens and penitents were admitted. Some- 
times there was a second narthex or vestibule within the church, 
when the outer one was known as the exonarthex. In Byzantine 
churches this inner narthex formed part of the main structure 
of the church, being divided from it by a screen of columns. 
A narthex is found in some German churches, where, however, 
it had no ritual meaning but was introduced as a western 
transept to give more importance to the west end. One of the 
finest examples to be found in England is that of Ely cathedral, 
where its northern portion, however, was apparently never 
completed. 

NARVA ( Rugodiv of Russian annals, also Ivangorod), a seaport 
and .fortress of Russia, in the government of St Petersburg, 
100 m. by rail W.S.W. of the city of St Petersburg. Pop. 
(1897) 16,577. It stands on the Narova river, which flows 
from Lake Peipus or Chudskoye, and enters the Gulf of Finland 
in Narva Bay, 8 m. below this town. The town was founded in 
1223 by Danes, and changed hands between the Teutonic 
knights, Danes, Swedes and Russians until it was taken by 
Peter the Great in 1704, after the Russians had suffered here a 
terrible defeat at the hands of Charles XII. of Sweden four years 


>efore. Its fortress, built on the right bank of the river, and 
mown as Ivangorod, has lost its importance, and was abandoned 
n 1864. The cathedral and the town hall (1683) contain 
nteresting antiquities. There are here an arsenal, a small 
nuseum and a school of navigation. Several manufactories 
itilize the waterfalls of the Narova, e.g. cotton-mills, woollen 
loth mills, flax and jute mills, saw-mills and steam flour mills, 
rhe total trade falls short of half a million sterling annually. A 
vatering-place has grown up at Ust-Narova, or Hungerburg, at 
he mouth of the Narova. 

NARVACAN, a town of the province of Ilocos Sur, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, near the coast and on the main road 13 m. 
S.S.E. of Vigan, the capital. Pop. (1903) 19,575. It lies in a 
evel valley surrounded by mountains, and has a cool and healthy 
dimate. The soil, both in the valley and on the neighbouring 
nountain-sides, is very fertile, and produces rice, vegetables, 
Indian corn, indigo, cotton, tobacco, maguey and sugar-cane. 
Cotton fabrics are woven by the women and sold to the mountain 
ribes. The language of the town is Ilocano. 

NARVAEZ, PANFILO DE ( c . 1480-1528), Spanish adventurer, 
vas an hidalgo of Castile, born at Valladolid about 1480. He 
vas one of the subordinates of Velazquez in the reduction of 
Ihiba, and, 'after having held various posts under his governor- 
hip, was put at the head of the force sent to the Aztec coast to 
:ompel Cortes to renounce his command; he was surprised and 
lefeated, however, by his abler and more active compatriot at 
^empoalla, and made prisoner with the loss of an, eye (1520). 
Vfter his return to Spain he obtained from Charles V. a grant of 
Florida as far as the River of' Palms; sailing in 1527 with five 
hips and a force of about 600 men, he landed, probably near 
3 ensacola Bay, in April 1528, and, striking inland with some 300 
)f his followers, reached “ Apalache ” on June 25. The prospects 
>f fabulous wealth which had sustained them in their difficult 
tnd perilous journey having proved illusory a : return to the 
:oast was determined, and the Bahia de los Caballes; at or near 
>t Mark’s, was reached in the following month. Having built 
ude boats, the much-reduced company sailed hence for Mexico 
•n September 22, but the vessel which carried Narvaez was 
Lriven to sea in a storm and perished. His lieutenant; Cabeza 
le Vaca, with three others who ultimately reached land, made his 
vay across Texas to the Gulf of California. (See Florida.) 

See Prescott, Conquest of Mexico ; H. H. Bancroft, Mexico (1882- 
890) ; and the Naufragio of Alvaro Nunez Cabeza de Vaca in the 
liblioteca of Rivadeneyra, xxii. 

NARVAEZ, RAMON MARIA (1800-1868), Spanish soldier and 
tatesman, was born at Loja, Granada, on the 4th of August 1800, 
ntered the army at an early age, and saw active service under 
dina in Catalonia in 1822. He was in his sympathies a Con- 
ervative, and could not go all lengths with the Radical opposi- 
ion to Ferdinand VII., whom he served after his restoration. 
Vhen the king died, Narvaez became one of the Cons’ervati/e 
upporters of Isabel II. He achieved great popularity by his, 
dctory over Gomez, the Carlist general, near Arcos, in November 
836, and after clearing La Mancha of brigands by a vigorous 
>olicy of suppression in 1838 he was appointed captain-general 
>f Old Castile, and commander-in-chief of the army of reserve, 
n 1840, for the part he had taken at Seville in the insurrection 
, gainst Espartero and the Progresista party, he was compelled 

0 take refuge in France, where, in conjunction with Mafia 
Cristina, he planned the expedition of 1843 which led to the 
verthrow of his adversary. In 1844 fie became prime minister, 
nd was created field-marshal and duke of Valencia, but his 
>olicy was too reactionary to be tolerated long, and he was 
ompelled to quit office in February 1846. He now held the post 
f ambassador at Paris, until again called to preside over the 
ouncil of ministers in 1847; but misunderstandings with 
daria Cristina led to his resignation in the following year, 
lis ministry succeeded that of O’Donnell for a short time in 
856-1857, and he again returned to power for a few months 

1 1864-1865. He once more replaced O’Donnell in July 1866, 
nd was still in office when he died at Madrid on the 23rd of 
kpril 1868. 


Some very curious notices of Narvaez may be found in the letters 
of Prosper Merimee to Panizzi (1881). For his general political 
career see Hermann Baumgarten, Geschichte Spaniens v. A usbruch d\ 
franzos. Revol. bis auf unsere Tage t (1865-1871) ; and the Historia 
Contemporanea of Antonio Pirala (1871-1879). 

NARVIK or Victoriahavn, a seaport on the Ofoten Fjord of 
the north-west coast of Norway, in Nordland amt (county), 
68° 30' N. It is wholly modern, developed by the construction 
and completion (1903) of the Ofoten railway, the most northerly 
in the world. There are extensive quays, from which is shipped 
the iron ore from the rich districts traversed by the line. Narvik 
is 167 m. N.W. of 1 Gellivara, and 982 N. by W. of Stockholm by 
the railway. In summer express trains cover the whole distance 
in two days; Narvik is a convenient point from which to visit 
the beautiful Lofoten Islands. 

NARWHAL, the Scandinavian name of a cetacean ( Monodon 
monoceros) f characterized by the presence in the male of a long 
horn-like tusk. In the adult of both sexes there are only two 
teeth, both in the upper jaw, which lie horizontally side by side, 
and in the female remain throughout life concealed in cavities 
of the bone. In the male the right tooth usually remains similarly 
concealed, but the left is immensely developed, attaining a length 
equal to more than half that of the entire animal. In a narwhal 
12 ft. long, from snout to end of tail, the exserted portion of the 
tusk may measure 6 or 7 and occasionally 8 ft. in length. It 
projects horizontally forwards from the head in the form of a 
cylindrical or slightly tapering, pointed tusk, composed of ivory, 
with a central cavity reaching almost to the apex, without 
enamel, and with the surface marked by spiral grooves and 
ridges, running in a sinistral direction. Occasionally both left 
and right tusks are developed, in which case the direction of the 
grooves is the same in both. No instance has ever been met 
with of the complete development of the right tusk associated 
with a rudimentary condition of the left. In young animals 
several small additional teeth are present, but these usually 
disappear soon after birth. 

The head is rather short and rounded; the fore limbs or 
paddles are small and broad compared with those of most 
dolphins; and (as ‘in the beluga) a dorsal fin, found in nearly all 
other members of the group, is wanting. The general colour of 
the surface is dark grey above and white below, variously 
marbled and spotted with shades of grey. 

The narwhal is an Arctic whale, frequenting the icy circum- 
polar seas, and rarely seen south of 65° N. lat. Four instances 
have, however, been recorded of its occurrence on the British 
coasts, one on the coast of Norfolk in 1588, one in the Firth of 
Forth in 1648, one near Boston in Lincolnshire in 1800, while 
a fourth entangled itself among rocks in the Sound of Weesdale, 
Shetland, in September 1808. Like most cetaceans it is gregari- 
ous and usually met with in “ schools ” or herds of fifteen or 
twenty individuals. Its :food appears to be cuttlefishes, small 
fishes and crustaceans. The purpose served by the tusk — or 
“ horn ”-^is not known; and little is known of the habits -of 
narwhals. Scoresby describes them as “ extremely playful, 
frequently elevating their horns and crossing them with each 
other as in fencing.” They have never been known to charge arid 
pierce the bottom of ships with their weapons, as the swordfish 
does. The name “ sea-unicorn ” is sometimes applied to the 
narwhal. The ivory of which the tusk is composed is of very 
good quality, but owing to the central cavity, only fitted for the 
manufacture of objects of small size. The entire tusks are 
sometimes used for decorative purposes, and are of considerable, 
though fluctuating, value. (See Cetacea.) (W. H. F.) . 

NASCIMENTO, FRANCISCO MANGEL DE (1734-1819), 
Portuguese poet, better known by the literary name of Filinto 
Elysio, bestowed on him by the Marqueza de Alorna, was the 
reputed son of a Lisbon boat-owner. In his early years he 
acquired a love of national customs and traditions which his 
humanist education never obliterated, while, in addition, he 
learnt to know the whole range of popular literature ( litteratura 
de cor del) — songs, comedies, knightly stories and fairy tales, 
which were then printed in loose sheets ( folhts volantes) and sold 
by the blind in the streets of the capital. These circumstances 


explain the richness of: his vocabulary, and joined to an ardent 
patriotism they fitted him to become the herald of the literary 
revival known as. Romanticism, which was inaugurated by his 
distinguished follower Almeida Garrett. Nascimento began to 
write Verses at the age of fourteen. He was ordained a priest in 
1754, and shortly afterwards became treasurer of the Chagas 
church in Lisbon. He led a retired life, and devoted his time 
to the study of the Latin classics, especially Horace, and to the 
society of literary friends, among whom were numbered some 
cultivated foreign merchants. These men nourished the common 
ambition to restore Camoens, then half forgotten, to his rightful 
placets the king of the Portuguese Parnassus, and they pro*, 
claimed the cult of the Quinhentistas, regarding them as the best 
poetical models, while in philosophy they accepted the teaching 
of . the French Encyclopaedists. 

Nascimento ’s first publication was a version of one of 
Metastasio’s operas, and his early work consisted mainly of 
translations. Though of small volume and merit, it sufficed 
to arouse the jealousy of his brother bards. At this time the 
Arcadia was working to restore .good taste and purify the 
language of gallicisms, but the members of. this society forgot 
the traditions of their own land in their desire to imitate the 
classics. Nascimento and other writers who did not belong 
to the Arcadia, formed themselves into a rival group, which met 
at the Ribeira das Naos, and the two bodies attacked one 
another in rhyme without restraint, until the “ war of the poets,” 
as it was called, ended with the collapse of the Arcadia. Nasci- 
mento now conceived a strong but platonic affection for D. 
Maria de Almeida, afterwards Condessa da Ribeira, sister of 
the famous poetess the Marqueza de Alorna. This lady sang 
the chansonnettes he wrote for her, and their poetical intercourse 
drew from him some lyrics of profound emotion. This was 
the happiest epoch of his life, but it did not last long. The 
accession of D. Maria I. inaugurated an era of reaction against 
the spirit and reforms of Pombai, and religious succeeded to 
political intolerance. In June 1778 Nascimento was denounced 
to the Inquisition on the charge of having given vent to heterodox 
opinions and read “ the works of modern philosophers who 
follow natural reason.” The tribunal held a secret inquiry, and 
without giving him an opportunity of defence issued an order 
for his arrest, which was to take place early in the morning of 
the 14th of July. He had received a warning, and succeeded 
in escaping to the house of a French merchant, Verdier, where 
he lay' hid for eleven days, at the end of which his friend the 
Marquez de Marialva put him on board a French ship which 
carried him to Havre. Nascimento took up his residence in 
Baris, and his first years there passed pleasantly enough. Soon, 
however, his circumstances changed for the worse. He received 
the news of the confiscation of his property by the Inquisition; 
and though he strove to support himself by teaching and writing 
he could hardly make both ends meet. In 1792 his admirer 
Antonio de Araujo, afterwards Conde de Barca, then Portuguese 
minister to Holland, offered the poet the hospitality of his house 
at the Hague, but neither the country, the people, nor the 
language were congenial, and when his host went to Paris on a 
diplomatic mission in 1797 Nascimento accompanied him, and 
spent, the rest of his life in and near the French capital. He 
retained to the end an intense love of country, which made him 
wish to die in Portugal, and in 1796 a royal decree permitting 
his return there and ordering the restoration of his goods was 
issued, but delays occurred in its execution, and the flight of 
the court to the Brazils as a result of the French invasion finally 
dashed his hopes. Before this the Conde de Barca had obtained 
him a commission from the Portuguese government to translate 
the De Rebus Emanuelis of Osorio; the assistance of some 
fellow-countrymen in Paris carried him through his last years, 
which were cheered by the friendship of his biographer and 
translator Alexandre Sane and of the Lusophil Ferdinand 
Denis. Lamartine addressed an ode to him; he enjoyed the 
esteem of Chateaubriand; and his admirers at home, who 
imitated him s extensively, were called after him Os Filintistas. 
Exile and suffering had enlarged bis ideas and given him a sense 


of reality, making his best poems those he wrote between the 
ages of seventy and eighty-five, and when he passed away, it 
was recognized that Portugal had lost her foremost contempo- 
rary poet., 

Garrett declared that Nascimento was worth an academy in 
himself by his knowledge of the language, adding that no poet 
since Camoens had rendered it such valuable services; but his 
truest title to fame is that he brought literature once more into 
touch with the life of the nation. By his life, as by his works, 
Nascimento links the 18th and 19th centuries, the Neo-Classical 
period' with Romanticism. Wieland’s Oberon and Chateau- 
briand’s Martyrs . opened a new world to him, and .his contos 
or scenes of Portuguese life have a real romantic flavour; they 
are the most natural of his compositions, though his noble 
patriotic odes— those “ To Neptune speaking to the Portuguese ” 
and “ To the liberty and independence of the United States 
are the most quoted and admired. On leaving Portugal, he 
abandoned, the use of rhyme as cramping freedom of thought 
and expression; nevertheless his highly polished verses are 
generally robust to hardness and overdone with archaisms. 
His translations from Latin, French and Italian, are accurate 
though harsh, and his renderings of Racine and the Fables of 
Lafontaine entirely lack the simplicity and grace of the originals. 
But Nascimento^s blank verse translation of the Martyrs is in 
many ways superior to Chateaubriand’s prose. 

Bibliography. — The most useful edition of his collected works 
is that in 22 vols., Lisbon, 1836-1840. See Innocencio da Silva, 
Diccionario bibliographico Portuguez , ii. 446-457 and ix. 332-336; 
also Filinto Elysio e a sua Epoca , by Pereira da Silva (Rio, 1891); 
and Filinto Elysio , by Dr Theophilo Braga (Oporto, 1891). 

(E. PR.) 

NASEBY, a village of Northamptonshire, England, 7 m. 
S.S.W, of Market Harborough, famous as the scene of the battle of 
June 14, 1645, which decided the issue of the first Civil War (see 
Great Rebellion). The army of King Charles I. was less than 
10,000 strong, while the “ New Model ” army of the parliament, 
commanded by Sir Thomas Fairfax, numbered some 13,000, 
yet it was not without considerable hopes of victory that the 
Royalists drew up for battle, for although Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell had made the New Model cavalry formidable indeed, 
the Royalist foot had become professionalized in several years 
of war, whereas the Parliamentarian foot was newly organized, 
and in part at least but half-trained. Fairfax and Cromwell, 
however, were still more confident, and with better reason. 
The battlefield lies between Naseby and Sibbertoft (3 m. N. 
of Naseby) and is an undulating ridge which, near the centre 
of England, forms the “ divide ” between the Avon and the 
Welland rivers. Across this ridge the two armies were drawn 
up, the New Model facing north and the king’s army south, 
the horse on the flanks and the foot in the centre in each army. 

At the first shock the Royal foot asserted its superiority over 
the opposing infantry, four out of five regiments in the first 
line were broken, and Skippon, the major-general of the foot, 
was wounded. But Fairfax’s regiment held its ground, until 
the second line of infantry adyanced and re-established the front. 
Meantime the Royalist right wing of horse, led by Prince Rupert, 
had completely routed the horse of Colonel Ireton which opposed 
them. But the victors as usual indulged in a disorderly pursuit, 
and attempted to overpower the baggage guard of the enemy 
near Naseby village. Their incoherent attack was repulsed, 
and when Rupert, gathering as many of his men as he could, 
returned to the battlefield, the decisive stroke had been delivered 
by Cromwell and the right wing of Parliamentary horse. In 
front of him, in somewhat broken ground, was Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale’s cavalry, which the lieutenant-general with his own 
well-trained regiments scattered after a short, fierce encounter. 
Cromwell’s “ godly ” troopers did not scatter in pursuit. A 
few squadrons were ordered to keep the fugitives on the run, and 
with the rest, and such of Ireton’s broken troops as he could 
gather, Cromwell attacked the Royalist centre in rear while 
Fairfax and his foot pressed it in front. Gradually the Royalist 
infantry, inferior in numbers, was disintegrated into small groups, 
which surrendered one after the other. But one brigade, called 



the f/ 31uecoatSjV held out to the, last, and. was finally broken 
by a combined charge of Fairfax’s regiment of foot* led by 
Cromwell, and the general’s personal escort, led i by Fairfax 
himself, who captured a colour with his own hand; The remnant 
of the king’s army, re-formed by Rupert, stood inactive and 
irresolute while its infantry was being destroyed and then fled. 
The spoils, included ioo standards: and colours and the king’s 
private papers. But more important than trophies was the 
practical annihilation of the last field army of which the king 
disposed. 'Half the Royalists were captured, and about . 100b 
fell, in the battle and the pursuit which followed it. In addition 
all the artillery and the muskets (to the number of 8ogo)‘ and 
ammunition without which the king could scarcely create a new 
army, fell into the harids of the victors. 

NASH,, RICHARD (16.7 4-1762),, English dandy, better known 
as “ Beau Nash,” was (born at Swansea on the. 1 8th of October 
1674. He was descended from an. old family of good position, 
but his father from straitened means had become partner in a 
glass business. Young ■ Nash ' was educated at Carmarthen 
grammar school and at Jesus College, Oxford. He obtained a 
commission in the armyy which, however, he soon exchanged lor 
the study of law at the Temple. Here among ‘‘wits and men 
of pleasure ” he came to be accepted as an authority in regard 
to dress, manners and style. : .When the members of the Inns of 
Court entertained William > III, after his accession,' Nash was 
chosen to conduct the pageant, at the Middle Temple. This duty 
he performed so much to the satisfaction of the king that he 
was offered, knighthood* but he declined the honour, unless 
accompanied by a pension. As the king did not take the hint, 
Nash found it necessary to turn gamester. The pursuit of his 
calling led him in 1705 to. Bath, where he had the good fortune 
almost immediately to succeed Captain Webster as master of the 
ceremonies. His qualifications for such a position were unique, 
and under his authority reforms were introduced which rapidly 
secured to Bath a leading position as a fashionable watering-place. 
He drew up a new code of rules for the regulation of balls and 
assemblies, abolished the habit of wearing swords in places 
of public amusement and brought duelling into . disrepute, 
induced gentlemen to adopt shoes and stockings in parades and 
assemblies instead of boots, reduced: refractory chairmen to 
submission and civility, and introduced a tariff for lodgings. 
Through his exertions a handsome: assembly-room was also 
erected, and the streets and public buildings were greatly 
improved. Nash adopted an outward state corresponding, to his 
nominal dignity. He wore an immense white hat 'as a sign of 
office, and a dress adorned with rich embroidery, and drove in 
a chariot with six greys, laced lackeys and French horns. When 
the act of parliament against gambling was passed in 1745, he 
was deprived of an easy though uncertain means of subsistence^ 
but the corporation afterwards granted him a pension of six score 
guineas a year, which, with the sale of his snuff-boxes and other 
trinkets, enabled him to support a certain faded splendour 
till his death on the 3rd of February 1762. He was honoured 
with a public funeral, at the expense of the town. No twit bn 
standing his vanity and impertinence, the tact, energy and 
superficial cleverness of Nash won him the patronage and notice 
of: the great, while the success of his ceremonial rule, as shown 
in the increasing, prosperity of the town, secured him the gratitude 
of the corporation and the people generally. He was a man of 
strong personality, and considerably more able than Beau 
Brummell, whose prototype he was. 

See Lewis Melville, Bath under Beau Nash (1908), with full list of 
authorities; Oliver Goldsmith, Life of Richard Nash (1762). See 
also Gentleman's. Magazine (1762); London Magazine , vol. xxxi.; 
“ The Monarch of Bath ” in Blackwood's Magazine , vol. xlviii. 

NASHE (or Nash), THOMAS (1567-1601), English poet, 
playwright and pamphleteer, was born at Lowestoft in 1567. 
His father belonged to an old Herefordshire family, and is 
vaguely described as a “ minister.” Nashe spent nearly seven 
years, 1582 to 1589, at St John’s College, Cambridge, taking 
his B.A.; degree in 1585-1586. On leaving the university he tried, 
like .Greene and Marlowe, to make his, living in London by 


literature . It is probable that his' first: effort was The A natomie of 
'A bsurditie • (1 589) which was perhaps written at Cambridge, 
although he refers to it as a forthcoming publication in his 
preface to Greene’s Menaphon (1589); In this preface, addressed 
to the gentlemen students of both universities, he makes boister- 
ous ridicule of the bombast of Thomas Kyd and the English 
hexameters of Richard Stanihurst, but does not forget the praa&&. 
of many good books. Nashe was really a journalist born out of 
due time; he boasts of writing “ as fast as his hand could trot 
he had a brilliant and picturesque style which, he was careful to 
explain, was entirely original; and in addition to his keen sense 
of the ridiculous he had an abundance of miscellaneous learning. 
As there was no market for his 1 gifts he fared no better than the 
other university wits who were trying to live by letters. But 
he found an opening for his ready wit and keen sarcasm in 
the Martin Marprelate controversy. His share in this war of 
pamphlets, cannot now be accurately determined, but he has, 
with more or less probability, been credited with the following; 
A Counter cuff e given to Martin Junior ,(1589), Martins Months 
Minde (1589), The Returneof the renowned Cavalier 0 Pasquill 
and his Meeting with Marforius (1.589), The First Parte of Pqsquils 
, Apologie. (1590), and An Almond for a Parrat (1590). He edited 
an unauthorized edition of Sidney’s poems with an enthusiastic 
preface in 159,1, and A Wonder full Astrologicall Prognostication > 
in ridicule of the almanac-makers, by “ Adam Foule weather,” 
which appeared in the same year, has been attributed to, him. 
Pierce Penilesse, His Supplication to the Dwell , published in 1592, 
shows us his power as a humorous critic of national manners, and 
tells, incidentally how hard he found it to live by the pen. It 
seems to Pierce a monstrous thing that brainless drudges wax 
fat while “ the seven liberal sciences and a good leg will scarce 
get a scholar bread and cheese.” In this pamphlet, too, Nashe 
began his attacks upon the . Harveys by assailing Richard, 
who had written , contemptuously of his preface, to Greene’s 
Menaphon . Greene died in September 1592, and Richard’s 
brother,, Gabriel Harvey, at once attacked his memory . in his 
Foure Letters , at the same time adversely criticizing Pierce 
Penilesse. Nashe replied, both .for Greene and for himself, 
in' Strange Newes of the intercepting certaine Letters , better known, 
from the running title, as Foure Letters Confuted (1592), in which 
all the Harveys are violently attacked. The autumn of 1.592 
Nashe seems to have spent at or near Croydon, where he wrote 
his satirical masque of Summers Last Will and Testament at 
a safe distance from London and the plague. He afterwards 
lived for some months, in the Isle of Wight pnder the patronage 
of Sir George Carey, the governpr. In 1593 he wrote Christs 
T ear es over Jerusalem, in the first edition of which he made 
friendly overtures to Gabriel Harvey. These were, however, 
in a second edition, published in the following year, replaced 
by a new attack,, and two years later appeared the most violent 
of his tracts against Harvey, Have, with you to Sajfron-walden-, 
or, Gabrieli Harveys Hunt is up (1596).. In 1599 the controversy 
was suppressed by the archbishop of Canterbury. After 
Marlowe’s death Nashe prepared his friend’s unfinished tragedy 
of Dido (1596) for the stage. In the next year he was in trouble 
for a. play, now lost, called The Isle of Dogs, for only part of 
which, however, he seems to have been responsible. The 
“seditious and slanderous matter ” contained in this play 
induced the authorities to close for a time the theatre at which 
it had been performed, and the dramatist was put in the Fleet 
prison. Besides his pamphlets and his play-writing, Nashe 
turned his energies to novel-writing. He may be regarded as the 
pioneer in the English novel of adventure. He published in 
1594 The Unfortunate Traveller, Or the Life of Jack Wilton, the 
history of an ingenious page who was present at the siege of 
Terouenne, and afterwards travelled in Italy with [the earl of 
Surrey. It tells the story of the earl and Fair Geraldine, 
describes a tournament held by Surrey at Florence, and relates 
the adventures of Wilton and his mistress Diamante at Rome 
after the earl’s return to England. The detailed, realistic 
manner in which Nashe relates his improbable fiction resembles 
that of Defoe. His .last work is entitled Lenten, Stujfe (1599) 


and is nominally “ in praise of the red herring,” but really a 
description of Yarmouth, to which place he had retired after* 
his imprisonment, written in the best style of a “ special corre- 
spondent.” Nashe’s death is referred to in Thomas Dekker’s 
Knight’s Conjuring (1607), a kind of sequel to Pierce Penilesse . 
He is there represented as joining his boon companions in the 
Elysian fields “ still haunted with the sharp and satirical spirit 
that followed him here upon earth.” Had his patrons under- 
stood their duty, he would not, he said, have shortened his days 
by keeping company with pickled herrings. It may therefore 
be reasonably supposed that he died from eating bad and in- 
sufficient food. The date of his death is fixed by an elegy on him 
printed in Fitzgeffrey’s Ajfaniae (1601). 

The works of Thomas Nashe were edited by Dr A. B. Grosart in 
1883-1885, and more recently by Ronald B. McKerrow (1904). 
An account of his work as a novelist may be found in the English 
Novel in the Time of Shakespeare , by J. J. Jusserand (Eng. trans., 
1890). The Unfortunate Traveller was edited with an introduction 
by Edmund Gosse in 1892. See also “ Nash]s Unfortunate Traveller 
und Head’s English Rogue, die beiden H au pt vert ret er des englischen 
Schelmenromans,” by W. Kollmann in Anglia (Halle, vol. xxii., 1899, 
pp. 81-140). 

NASHUA, a city and one of the county seats of Hillsboro 
county, New Hampshire, U.S. A., at the confluence of the Nashua 
and Merrimac rivers, 35 m. S.S.E. of Concord and 40 m. N.W. of 
Boston by rail. Pop. (1890) 19,311; (1900) 23,898, of whom 
8093 were foreign-born; (1910 census) 26,005. Nashua is 
served by the Boston & Maine railroad, whose several divisions 
centring here give the city commercial importance, and by 
electric lines to Hudson, Litchfield, Pelham, Dracut and 
Tyngsboro. The area of the city in 1906 was 30*71 sq. m. To the 
N.,W. and S.W. of the city there are beautiful hills and moun- 
tains. The church of Saint Francis Xavier and the First Con- 
gregational church are architecturally noteworthy. The city has 
a soldiers’ r monument, a public library, a court house and two 
hospitals. There is a United States fish hatchery here, and until 
after the close of the 18th century fishing was the principal 
industry of the place, as manufacturing is now. Water-power is 
furnished by the Nashua river and by Salmon Brook, and the 
city is extensively engaged in manufactures, notably cotton goods, 
boots, shoes, and foundry and machine-shop products. The 
value of the city’s factory products increased from $10,096,064 
in 1900 to $12,858,382 in 1905, or 27*4%, and in 1905 Nashua 
ranked second among the manufacturing cities of the state. 
Nashua is one of the oldest interior settlements of the state. The 
first settlement here was established about 1665; and in 1673 the 
township of Dunstable was incorporated by the General Court 
of Massachusetts. In 1741, when the boundary between Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire was settled, the jurisdiction of this 
portion of Dunstable was transferred to New Hampshire; five 
years later it was incorporated under the laws of that state; and 
in 1803 the settlement, originally known as Indian Head, was 
incorporated as a village under the name of Nashua, and in 1836 
the township of Dunstable also received the name Nashua. The 
town of Nashville was set apart from the town of Nashua in 1842, 
but the two towns were united under a city charter obtained in 
1853. In 1795 the first stage coach was run through here from 
Boston to Amherst, and at about the same time a canal was 
built around Pawtucket Falls on the Merrimac at Lowell. In 
1822 a manufacturing company was formed, which at once began 
to develop the water-power and in 1825 erected the first, cotton 
mill. Thirteen years later the Nashua & Lowell railroad (now 
leased to the Boston & Maine) first reached Nashua. 

See The History of the City of Nashua , edited by E. E. Parker 
(Nashua, 1897). 

NASHVILLE, the capital of Tennessee, U.S.A., and the 
county-seat of Davidson county, on the Cumberland river, 186 m. 
S.S.W. of Louisville, Kentucky. Pop. (1890) 76,168; (1900) 
80,865, of whom 3037 were foreign-born and 30,044 were negroes; 
(1910 census) 110,364. Nashville is served by the Tennessee 
Central, the Louisville & Nashville, and the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St Louis railways, and by several steamboat lines. 
The Cumberland river is crossed here by four foot-bridges. 
Nashville is situated on and between hills and' bluffs in an un- 


dulating valley; its streets are paved with brick or granite 
blocks in the business section and macadamized or paved with 
asphalt in the residential sections. The city has fine public 
buildings, many handsome residences, and several beautiful 
parks. The principal building is the State House, a fine example 
of pure Greek architecture, on the most prominent hill-top, with 
a tower 205 ft. in height. On the grounds about it are a bronze 
equestrian statue of Andrew Jackson, by Clark Mills (181 5-1883), 
and the tomb of President James K. Polk, who lived in Nashville. 
Other prominent buildings and institutions are the United 
States Government Building, the County Court House, the City 
Hall,' the Tennessee School for the Blind, the Tennessee Industrial 
School, the State Library, the Library of the State Historical 
Society housed in Watkins Institute, a Carnegie library, park 
buildings, the State Penitentiary, Vend6me Theatre, the Board 
of Trade Building, the City Hospital, the St Thomas Hospital 
(Roman Catholic), and, near the city, a Confederate Soldiers’ 
Home and a State Hospital for the Insane. Eleven miles east of 
the city is the “ Hermitage,” which was the residence of President 
Andrew Jackson. 

The grounds of the Tennessee Centennial Exposition of 1897 
(commemorating the admission of Tennessee into the Union) on 
the west border of the city now constitute Centennial Park, in 
which still stand the reproduced Parthenon of Athens, the 
History Building, which in general outline is a reproduction of 
the Erectheum and contains a museum and an art gallery, and a 
monument to the memory of James Robertson (1742-1814), the 
founder of the city. Besides this there are four other parks: Glen- 
dale Park in the south section, a place of much natural beauty; 
Shelby Park, in the eastern part of the city, fronting the river; 
Watkins Park, on. the north; and Cumberland Driving Park. 
In Mount Olivet Cemetery is a beautiful Confederate Soldiers’ 
monument surrounded by the graves of 2000 Confederate soldiers, 
and a little to the north of the city is a National Cemetery in 
which 16,643 Federal soldiers are buried, the names of 4711 of 
them being unknown. 

Nashville is one of the foremost educational centres in the 
Southern states. In the western part of the city is Vanderbilt 
University. This institution, opened in 1875, is under the 
patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and was 
named in honour of Cornelius Vanderbilt, who contributed 
$1,000,000 to its funds, and whose son, W. H. Vanderbilt, and 
grandsons, W. K. Vanderbilt and Cornelius Vanderbilt, gave to 
the university about $820,000. It is coeducational and embraces 
an academic department, a biblical department, and departments 
of engineering, law, medicine, pharmacy and dentistry; in 1909 
it had 125 instructors and 959 students. The University of 
Nashville is a non-sectarian institution embracing a college 
department, a medical department, a preparatory department, 
and the George Peabody College for Teachers; it was incorporated 
under the laws of North Carolina as Davidson Academy in 1785 
and under the laws of Tennessee as Cumberland College in 1806, 
and the present name was adopted in 1826. The George Peabody 
College for Teachers, an important part of the institution, was 
opened as a normal school in 1875; in 1907-1908 it had an 
enrolment (including the summer session) of 647 students. In 
1909 it received $1,000,000 from the Peabody Fund, later supple- 
mented by $250,000 from the state, $200,000 from the city and 
$100,000 from Davidson county. The University of Tennessee, 
located mainly at Knoxville, has at Nashville its medical and 
dental departments. Ward Seminary, opened in 1865, Boscobel 
College, opened in 1889, and Buford, Belmont and Radnor colleges 
are all non-sectarian institutions of Nashville for the higher educa- 
tion of women. For the education of negroes the city has Fisk 
University (opened in 1866, incorporated in 1867), under the 
auspices of the American Missionary Association and the Western 
Freedman’s Aid Commission of the Congregational Church (noted 
since 187 1 for its Jubilee Singers, who raised money for J ubilee Hall, 
finished in 1876) ; it embraces a college department, a preparatory 
department, a normal department and departments of theology, 
music and physical training; and Walden University, founded as 
Central Tennessee College in 1866, under the auspices of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, and embracing a college depart- 
ment, a normal department, an industrial department, and 
departments of English, commerce, law, medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, music, bible training, nurse training and domestic 
science. The Baptist, the Methodist Episcopal (South), the 
Cumberland Presbyterian, and the African Baptist and the 
African Methodist Episcopal churches have publishing houses 
in Nashville. 

The leading manufactures of the city are flour and grist mill 
products (valued at $4,242,491 in 1905), lumber and timber 
products — Nashville is one of the greatest hard wood markets in 
the United States, and in 1905 the value of lumber and timber 
products was $1,119,162 and of planing-mill products, $1,299,066 
— construction and repair of steam railway cars ($1,724,007 in 
1905), tobacco ($1,311, 019m 1905), fertilizers ($846,511 in 1905), 
men’s clothing ($720,227 in 1905), saddlery, harness, soap and 
candles. The total value of the products of the factories increased 
from $15,301,096 in 1900 to $23,109,601 (16*8% of the entire 
factory product of the state) in 1905, amounts greater than 
those of any other city in the state. Nashville has a large trade 
in grain, cotton, groceries, dry goods, drugs, and boots and shoes* 
The water-works and the electric lighting plant are owned and 
operated by the municipality. 

Nashville was founded in 1780 as “ the advance guard of 
western civilization ” by a company of two hundred or more 
pioneers under the leadership of James Robertson, the nearest 
settlement being at the time about three hundred miles distant. 
When first settled it was named Nashborough in honour of Abner 
Nash (1716-1786), who was at the time governor of North Caro- 
lina, or more probably in honour of the Revolutionary general, 
Francis Nash (1720-1777), a brother of Abner, killed at German- 
town; but when, in 1784, it was incorporated as a town by the 
North Carolina legislature the present name was substituted. 
In 1806 Nashville was chartered as a city. Although it was not 
made the capital of the state until 1843, the legislature met here 
from 1812 with the exception of the period from 1815 to 1826. 
Many of the pioneers of Nashville were slain by the Greek and 
Cherokee Indians, and at times the settlement was saved from 
destruction only by the heroism of Robertson, but in 1794 the 
savages were dealt a crushing, blow at Nickojack on the lower 
Tennessee and much more peaceful relations were established. 
On the 3rd of June 1850 a convention, known as the Southern or 
Nashville Convention, whose action was generally considered 
a threat of disunion, met here to consider the questions at issue 
between the North and the South. Since such a meeting had 
first been proposed by a state .convention of Mississippi, the 
famous Compromise Measures of 1850 had been introduced in 
Congress and the support of the movement had been greatly 
weakened thereby except in South Carolina and Mississippi. 
Nine states, however, were represented by about 100 delegates, 
mostly Democrats, and the convention denounced the Wilmot 
Proviso, and, as “ an extreme concession pn the part of the 
South,” promised to agree that, W. of Missouri, there should be 
slavery only in the territory S. of 36° 30' N. lat. At an adjourned 
meeting in November it expressed its dissatisfaction with the 
Compromise Measures of Congress, and asserted the right of the 
South to secede. 

During the Civil War Nashville was at first held by the Con- 
federates, but early in 1862 it was occupied by the Federals, 
who retained possession of it to the end. The battle of Nashville 
was fought on the 15th and 16th of December 1864 between 
the Union army under Major-General G. H. Thomas and the 
Confederates under General J. B. Hood. The Union defences 
extended in a semicircle round Nashville, the flanks on the 
river above and below. Hood’s army was to the south-east, 
lightly entrenched, with its flanks on two creeks which empty 
into the Cumberland above and below Nashville. This position j 
he desired to maintain as long as possible so as to gather recruits 
and supplies in safety. If Thomas, whose army was of motley j 
composition, attacked, he hoped to defeat him and to enter 
Nashville on his heels. Thomas, however, would not strike 
until he had his army organized. Then, on the 15th, he emerged 


from the entrenchments and by a vigorous attack on the Con- 
federate left forced back Hood’s line to a second position if m. 
to the south. Hood, having detached a part of his army, desired 
to gain time to bring in his detachments by holding this line for 
another' day. Thomas, however, gave him no respite. On the 
1 6th the Union army deployed in front of him, again over-lap- 
ping his left flank, and although a frontal attack was repulsed, 
the extension of the Federal right wing compelled Hood to 
extend his own lines more and more. Then the Federals broke 
the attenuated line of defence at its. left centre, and Hood’s 
army drifted away in disorder. The pursuit was vigorous, 
and only a remnant of the Confederate forces reassembled at 
Columbia, 40 m. to the south, whence they fell back without 
delay behind the Tennessee. 

NASI, JOSEPH (16th century), Jewish statesman and financier, 
was born in Portugal of a Jewish (Marano) family. Emigrating 
from his native land, he founded a banking house in Antwerp. 
Despite his financial and social prosperity there, he felt it irk- 
some to be compelled to wear the guise of Catholicism, and 
determined to settle in a Mahommedan land. After two troubled 
years in Venice, Nasi betook himself to Constantinople. Here 
he proclaimed his Judaism, and married his beautiful cousin 
Reyna. He rapidly rose to favour, the sultans Suleiman and 
Selim promoting him to high office. He founded a Jewish colony 
at Tiberias which was to be an asylum for the Jews of the Roman 
Campagna. In 1566 when Selim ascended the throne, Nasi was 
made duke of Naxos. He had deserved well of Turkey, for he 
had conquered Cyprus for the sultan. Nasi’s influence was so 
great that foreign powers often negotiated through him for 
concessions which they sought from the sultan. Thus the 
emperor of Germany, Maximilian II., entered into direct corre- 
spondence with Nasi; William of Orange, Sigismund August II., 
king of Poland, also conferred with him on political questions 
of moment. . On the death of Selim in 1574, Nasi receded from 
his political position, but retained his wealth and offices, and 
passed the five years of life remaining to him in honoured 
tranquillity at Belvedere (Constantinople). He died in 1579. 
His career was not productive of direct results, but it was of 
great moral importance. It was one of the tokens of the new 
era that was to dawn for the Jews as trusted public officials 
and as members of the state. ^ . 

See Graetz, History of the Jews (Eng. trans.), vol. iv. chs. xvi.- 
xvii. ; Jewish Encyclopedia , ix. 172. (I. A.) 

NASIK, a. town and district of British India, in the central 
division of Bombay. The town is on the Godavari river, con- 
nected by a tramway (5 m.) with Nasik Road railway station, 
107 m. N.E. of Bombay. Pop. (1901) 21,490. It is a very holy 
place of Hindu pilgrimage, being 30 m. from the source of the 
Godavari. Shrines and temples line the river banks, and some 
stand even in the river. In the vicinity there are a number 
of sacred caves, among which those of Pandu Lena are the most 
noteworthy. They are ancient Buddhist caves dating from the 
3rd century before Christ to the 6th century after. There are 
numerous inscriptions of the highest historical value. Nasik 
has manufactures of cotton goods, brass-ware and mineral 
waters. 

The District of Nasik has an area of 5850 sq. m. With 
the. exception of a few villages in the west, the whole district 
is situated on a tableland from 1300 to 2000 ft. above sea-level. 
The western portion is hilly, and intersected by ravines, and 
only the simplest kind of cultivation is possible. The eastern 
tract is open, fertile and well cultivated. The Sahyadri range 
stretches from north to south; the watershed is formed by the 
Chander range, which runs east and west. All the streams 
to the south of that range are tributaries of the Godavari. To 
the north of the watershed, the Girna and its tributary the Mosam 
flow through fertile valleys into the Tapti. The district generally 
is destitute of trees, and the forests which formerly clothed the 
Sahyadri hills have nearly disappeared; efforts are now being 
made to prevent further destruction, and to reclothe some of 
the slopes. The district contains several old hill forts, the scenes 
of many engagements during the Mahratta wars. Nasik district 


became British territory in 1818 bn the overthrow* of the peshwav 
The population in 1901 was Si 6,'564, showing a decrease of 
3% in the decade. The principal crops are millet, wheat, pulse, 
oil-seeds, cotton and sugar cane. There are also some vineyards 
of old date, and much garden cultivation. Yeola is an important 
centre for weaving silk and cotton goods. There are flour-mills 
at Malegaon, railway workshops at Igatpuri, and cantonments 
at Deolali and Malegaon. At Sharanpur is a Christian village, 
with an orphanage of the C.M.S., founded in 1854. The district 
is crossed by the main line and also by the chord line of the Great 
Indian Peninsula railway. 

NASIR KHOSRAU (Nasiri Khusru), Abu Mu'in-ed-din Nasir b. 
Khosrau (1004-1088), whose now de plume was Hujjat, the first 
great didactic poet of Persia, was born, according to his own 
statement, a.h. 394 (a.d. 1004), at Kubadiyan, near Balkh in 
Khorasan. The first forty-two years of his life are obscure; 
we learn from incidental remarks of his that he was a Sunnite, 
probably according to the Hanifite rite, well versed in all the 
branches of natural science, in medicine, mathematics, astronomy 
and astrology, in Greek philosophy, and the interpretation of 
the Koran; that he was much addicted to worldly pleasures, 
especially to excessive wine drinking. He had studied Arabic, 
Turkish, Greek, the vernacular languages of India and Sind, 
and perhaps even Hebrew; he had visited Multan and Lahore, 
and the splendid Ghaznavide court under Sultan Mahmud, 
Firdousl’s patron. Later on he chose Merv for his residence, 
and was the owner of a house and garden there. In a.h. 437 
(a.d. 1045) he appears as financial secretary and revenue 
collector of the Seljuk sultan Toghrul Beg, or rather of his brother 
Jaghir Beg, the emir of Khorasan, who had conquered Merv 
in 1037. About this time, inspired by a heavenly voice (which 
he pretends to have heard in a dream), he abjured all the luxuries 
of life, and resolved upon a pilgrimage to the holy shrines of 
Mecca and Medina, hoping to find there the solution of ail his 
religious doubts. The graphic description of this journey is 
contained in the S afar ndma, which possesses a special value 
among books of travel, since it contains the most authentic 
account of the state of the Mussulman world in the middle of 
the nth century. The minute sketches of Jerusalem and its 
environs are even now of practical value. During the seven 
years of his journey (a.d. 1045-1052) Nasir visited Mecca four 
times, and performed all the rites and observances of a zealous 
pilgrim; but he was far more attracted by Cairo, the capital 
of Egypt, and the residence of the Fatimite sultan Mostansir 
billah, the great champion of the Shfa, and the spiritual as well 
as political head of the house of * All, which was just then waging 
a deadly war against the 'Abbaside caliph of Bagdad, and the 
great defender of the Sunnite creed, Toghrul Beg the Seljuk. 
At the very time of Nasir’s visit to Cairo, the power of the 
Egyptian Fatimites was in its zenith; Syria, the Hejaz, Africa, 
and Sicily obeyed Mostansir’s sway, and the utmost order, 
security and prosperity reigned in Egypt. At Cairo he became 
thoroughly imbued with Shf a doctrines, and their introduction 
into his native country was henceforth the sole object of his life. 
The hostility he encountered in the propagation of these new 
religious ideas after his return to Khorasan in 1052 and Sunnite 
fanaticism compelled him at last to flee, and after many wander- 
ings he found a refuge in Yumgan (about 1060) in the mountains 
of Badakshan, where he spent as a hermit the last decades of 
his life, and gathered round him a considerable number of devoted 
adherents, who have handed down his doctrines to succeeding 
generations. 

Most of Nasir’s lyrical poems Were .composed in his retirement, 
and their chief topics are- — an enthusiastic praise of 'All, his de- 
scendants, and Mostansir. in particular; passionate outcries against 
Khorasan and its rulers, ; who had driven him from house and home; 
the highest satisfaction with the quiet solitude of Yumgan; and 
utter despondency again in seeing himself despised by his former 
associate's and for ever excluded from participation in the glorious 
contest of life. But scattered through all these alternate outbursts 
of hope and despair we find precious lessons of purest morality, and 
solemn warnings against! the tricks and perfidy of the world, the 
vanity of all earthly .splendour and greatness, the folly and injustice 
of men, and the hypocrisy, frivolity and viciousness of fashionable 


society and princely courts in particular. It is the same -strain 
which runs,’ although in a somewhat lower key, through his two 
larger mathnawis or double-rhymed poems, the Rushandinama, , or 
“ book of enlightenment/’ and the Sa'adainama , or “ book of feli- 
city.’.’ The' former is divided into two sections: the first, of a meta- 
physical character, contains a sort of practical cosmography,, chiefly 
based on Avicenna’s theories, but frequently intermixed both with 
the freer speculations of the well-known philosophical brotherhood 
of Basra, the IkhwSn-es-safa’i, and purely Shi'ite or Ismahlite 
ideas; the second, or ethical section of the poem, abounds in moral 
maxims and ingenious thoughts on man’s good and bad qualities, 
on the necessity of shunning the company of fools and double-faced 
friends, on the deceptive allurements of the world and the secret 
snares of ambitious craving for rank and wealth. It concludes with 
an imaginary vision of a beautiful world of spirits who have stripped 
off the fetters of earthly cares and sorrows and revel in the pure 
light of divine .wisdom and love. If we compare this with a similar 
allegory in Nasir’s.dlwan, which culminates in the praise of Mostansir, 
we. are fairly entitled to look upon it as a covert allusion to the 
eminent men who revealed to the poet in Cairo the secrets of the 
Isma'ilitic faith, and showed him what he considered the “ heavenly 
ladder ” to superior knowledge and spiritual bliss. The passage, thus 
interpreted, lends additional weight to the correctness of Dr Ethe's 
reconstruction of the date of the Rushandinama , viz. a.h. 440 (a.d. 
1049), which, notwithstanding M. Schefer’s objections, is warranted 
both by the astronomical details and by the metrical requirements 
of die respective verses. That of course does not exclude the possi- 
bility of. the bulk of the. poem having been composed at an earlier 
period; it. only ascribes its completion or perhaps final revision to 
Nasir’s sojourn in Egypt. 

A similar series of excellent teachings on practical wisdom ana 
the blessings of a virtuous life, only of a severer and more uncom- 
promising character, is contained in the Sa'adatnama; and, judging 
from the extreme bitterness of tone manifested in the “ reproaches 
of kings and emirs,” we. should be inclined to consider it a protest 
against the vile aspersions poured out upon Nasir’s moral, and 
religious attitude during those persecutions which drove him at 
last to Yumgan. Of all the other works of our author mentioned 
by Oriental writers there has as yet been found only one, the Zad- 
elmusafirm or “ travelling provisions of pilgrims ” (in the private 
possession of M. Schefer, Paris), a theoretical description of his 
religious and philosophical, principles; and we can very well dismiss 
the rest as being probably just as apocryphal as Nasir’s famous auto- 
biography (found in several Persian tadhkiras or biographies of 
poets), a mere forgery of the most extravagant description, which is 
mainly responsible for the confusion in names and dates in older 
accounts of our author. 

See Sprenger’s Catalogue of the Libraries of the King of Oudh (1854) ; 
H. Ethe,' “Nasir Chusrau’s Rushandinama ,” in Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morgehlandischen Gesellschaft, xxxiih, xxxiv., 1879-1880; 
E. Fagnan, “ Le Livre de la fdicit6,” in vol. xxxiv. of the same journal, 
643-674; Ch. Schefer, Sefer Nameh , publie , traduit et annoie (Paris, 
1881), and by Guy le Strange in Pilgrims ’ Text Society (1888); H. 
Eth6, in Gottinger Nachrichten , 1882, pp. 124-152, Z.D.M.G., 1882, 
pp. 478-508; and Geiger’s Grundriss der iranischen Philologie ii. 
p. 278; Fagnan in Journ.. As. 7th ser. vol. xiii. pp. 164 seq., and 
Rieu, Cat . Pers. MSS . in Br . Mys., concluded that the poet and the 
pilgrim were different persons. The opposite view was developed by 
Ethe. (H. E.) ; 

NASIRABAD, or Mymensingh, a town of British India, 
headquarters of Mymensingh district in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated on the left bank of the old channel of the Brahma- 
putra, which is only navigable during the rainy season. Bop. 
(1901) 14,668. It*has a station on the branch of the Eastern 
Bengal railway from Dacca to Jagannathganj, on the Jamuna 
or main stream of the Brahmaputra. The earthquake of the 
12th of June 1897 destroyed the church and the high school, and 
seriously damaged other public buildings. 

Nasirabad is also the name of a town and cantonment in the 
district of Ajmere, Rajpu tana. Pop. (1901) 22,494. It forms the 
headquarters of a brigade in the 5th division of the Southern army. 

NASMYTH, ALEXANDER (1758-1840), Scottish portrait and 
landscape painter, was born in Edinburgh on the 9th of September 
1758. He studied at the Trustees’ Academy under Rundman, 
and, having been apprenticed as an heraldic painter to a coach- 
builder, he, at the age of sixteen, attracted the attention of Allan 
Ramsay, who took the youth with him to London* and employed 
him upon the subordinate portions of his works. Nasmyth 
returned to Edinburgh in 1778, and was soon largely patronized 
as a portrait painter. He also assisted Mr Miller of Dalswinton, 
as draughtsman, in his mechanical researches and experiments; 
and, this gentleman having generously offered the painter a loan 
to enable him to pursue his studies abroad, he left in 1782 for 
Italy, where he remained two years. On his return he painted 


the excellent portrait of Burns, now in the Scottish National 
Gallery, well known through Walker’s engraving. Political 
feeling at that time ran high in Edinburgh, and Nasmyth’s 
pronounced Liberal opinions j which he was too outspoken and 
sincere to disguise, , gave offence to many of his aristocratic 
patrons, and led to the diminution of his practice as a portraitist, 
in his later years, accordingly, he devoted himself mainly to 
Landscape work, and did not disdain on occasion to set his hand 
to scene-painting for the theatres. He has been styled, not 
unjustly, the “ father of Scottish landscape art.” His subjects 
ire carefully finished and coloured, but are wanting in boldness 
md freedom. . Nasmyth was; also largely employed by noblemen 
throughout the country in the improving and beautifying of their 
estates, in which his fine taste rendered him especially skilful; 
md he was known as an architect,, having designed the Dean 
Bridge, Edinburgh, and the graceful circular temple covering 
3 t Bernard’s Well. Nasmyth died in his native city on the loth 
uf April 1840. His youngest son, James, was the, well-known 
inventor, of the steam-hammer. His- six daughters all attained 

1 certain local reputation as artists, but it was in his eldest son, 
Patrick (1787-1831), that the artistic skill of his family was most, 
powerfully developed. Having studied under his father, Patrick 
vent to London at the age of twenty, and soon attracted atten- 
tion as a clever landscapist. He was a diligent student of the 
works of Claude and Richard Wilson, and of Ruysdael and 
Hobbema, upon whom his own practice was mainly founded. 
His most characteristic paintings are of English domestic scenery, 
full of quiet tone and colour, and detailed and minute expression 
uf foliage, and with considerable brilliancy of sky effect. They 
were executed with his left hand, his right having in early life 
been injured by an accident. 

For an account pf the Nasmyth family see James Nasmyth’s 
Autobiography (1883). 

NASMYTH, JAMES (1808-1890), Scottish engineer, was born 
in Edinburgh on the 19th of August 1808, and was the youngest 
son of Alexander Nasmyth, the “ father of Scottish landscape 
art.” He was sent to school in his native city, and then attended 
Hasses in chemistry, mathematics and natural philosophy at the 
university. From an early age he showed great fondness for 
mechanical pursuits, and the, skill he attained in the practical 
use of tools enabled him to make models of engines, &c., which 
found a ready sale. In 1829 he obtained a position in Henry 
Maudslay’s works in London, where he stayed two years, and 
then, in 1834, started business on his own account in Manchester, 
rhe beginnings were small, but they quickly developed, and in a 
few years he was at the head of the prosperous Bridgewater 
foundry at Patricroft, from which he was able to retire in 1856 
with a- fortune. The invention of the steam-hammer, with, which 
bis name is associated, was actually made in 1839, a drawing of 
the device appearing in his note-book,. or “ scheme-book,”; as he 
galled it., with . the date : 24th, November pf that year. It was, 
designed to meet the difficulty experienced by the builders of 
the Great Britain steamship in finding a firm that would under- 
take to forge the large paddle-wheel shaft required for that 
vessel, but no machine of the kind was constructed till 1842. 
[n that; year Nasmyth discovered *one in Schneiders’ Creuzot 
works, and he found that the design was his. own apd had been 
copied from his “ scheme-book.” His. title, therefore, to be 
:alled the inventor of the steam-hammer holds good against the 
Haims sometimes advanced in favour of the Schneiders, though 
apparently he was anticipated in the idea by James Watt. 
Nasmyth did much for the improvement of machine-tools, and 
bis in ventive genius devised , many new appliances-— a planing- 
machine (“ Nasmyth steam-arm ”)■, a nut-shaping machine, 
steam pile-driver, hydraulic machinery for various purposes, &c. 
in his retirement he . lived at Penshurst in Kent, and amused 
bimself with the study of astronomy, and especially of the moon, 
mi w hich he published a work, The Moon considered as, a Planet , 

2 World and a Satellite , in conjunction with James; Carpenter in 
1874. He died in London on the . 7th pf May 1890. 

His Autobiography , edited by Dr Samuel' Smiles, was published 


NASR-ED-DIN [NA§inu’p-DiN] (1829- 1,896), . shah of Persia, 
was born on the 4th of April 1829. His mother, a. capable . princess 
of the Kajar, family, persuaded Shah Mahommed, his father, to 
appoint him heir apparent, in preference to his elder brothers: 
and he was accordingly made governor of Azerbaijan. His 
succession to the throne, 13th. October 1848, was vigorously 
disputed, especially by the followers of the reformer El Bab, 
upon whom he wreaked terrible vengeance. In 1855 he re- 
established friendly relations with France/ and coming under the 
influence qf , Russia, signed a treaty of amity on the 17th : of 
December with that power, but remained neutral during the. 
Crimean war. . In 1856 he seized Herat, but a British army under 
Out ram landed in the Persian Gulf, . defeated his forces and 
compelled him to evacuate the territory. The treaty of peace 
was signed at Paris, on the 4th of March 1857, and to the end of 
his reign he treated Great Britain and Russia with equal .friend- 
ship.,. In 1866 the shah authorized; the passage of the telegraph 
to India through his dominions and reminted bis currency in the 
European fashion.* In 1873, and again in 1889, he visited 
England in the course of his three sumptuous journeys to Europe, 
1873,1878,1889. The only results of his contact with Western 
civilization appear to have been the proclamation of religious 
toleration, the institution of a postal service, accession to the 
postal union and the establishment of a bank. He gave the, 
monopoly of tobacco to a private company, but was soon com- 
pelled to withdraw it in deference to the, resistance of his subjects. 
Abstemious in habits, and devoted to music and poetry, he was 
a, cultured, able and well-meaning ruler, and, his , reign, already 
unusually long for an Eastern potentate, .might have, lasted still 
longer had.it not been for the unpopular sale of the tobacco 
monopoly, which was probably a factor in his assassination at 
Teheran on the 1st of May 1896 by a member of the B abi faction. 
He was succeeded by his son Muzaffar-ed-din. 

NASRIDES, THE, of Granada, were : t)ie last of the Mahom- 
medan dynasties in Spain. They ruled from 1 232 to 1492. They 
arose at the time when the king of Castile, Fernando the Saint, 
was conquering Andalusia. The dynasty was of remote Arabic 
origin, but its immediate source was the mountain range of the 
Alpujarra, and the founder was Y.usuf (or Yahla) l’Nasr, a chief 
who was. engaged in perpetual conflict with rival chiefs and in 
particular with the family of Beni-Hud, once kings at Saragossa, 
who held the fortress of Granada. Yusuf’s nephew (or son) 
Mahommed completed the defeat of ; the Beni-Hud largely by the 
help ?of the king of Castile, to whom he did homage and paid 
tribute. Mahommed L, called el Ghalib, i,e. the Conqueror (1 238- 
t 2 73)., served the Christian king against his own co-religionists 
at the siege of Seville , and contrived to escape in the general 
wreck of the Mahommedan power. The internal history of the 
dynasty i? largely, made up of civil dissensions, personal rivalries, 
palace and harem intrigues. The direct male line of Mahommed 
el Ghajib ended with the fourth sultan, Nasr, in 1314. Nasr was 
succeeded by his cousin Imail {13 14-13 2 5), who -is said to have 
been connected with the original stock only through women* 
From Mahommed el- Ghalib to Mahommed XL, called Boabdil, 
and also the little king “ El Roy Chico ” by the. Christians, who lost 
Granada in 1492, there are counted twenty-nine reigns of, : the 
Nasrides, giving an average of nine years. But there was not the 
same number of sultans, for several of them were expelled and. 
restored two or three times/ Nor did all the, members of the 
house who were allowed to have been sultans reign over all the 
territory still in Mahommedan hands. There were contemporary 
reigns in different parts, and tribal or local rivalries between 
plain and hill, and the chief towns, Granada, Malaga and Guadix. 
The dissensions.of the Nasrides reached their greatest pitch of 
fury during the very years in which the Catholic sovereigns w;ere 
conquering, their territory piecemeal, 1482-1492. Their position 
imposed a certain consistency . of policy on these .sultans. They 
submitted and, paid tribute to the kings of Castile when they 
could not help doing so, but they endeavoured to use the support 
of Mahommedan rulers of northern Africa whenever it was to be 
obtained. * Granada became the recognized place of refuge for 
rebellious subjects of the kings of Castile,, and on occasion 


supported them against rebels. The end came when the weakness 
of Mahommedan rulers in Morocco coincided with the rule of 
strong sovereigns in Castile. Frontier wars between Mahom- 
medan and Christian borderers were incessant, and at long 
intervals the kings of Castile made invasions on a considerable 
scale, without, however, following up any successes they might 
gain. The comparative prosperity of Granada was due to the 
concentration of a large population driven from other parts of 
Spain, and the consequent necessity for the intensive cultivation 
of the rich valleys lying among the ranges of mountains which 
encircle the kingdom, and the extensive “ Vega ” or plain of 
Granada. The reputation for civilization which the agitated 
Mahommedan state enjoys in history is based on the surviving 
parts of the highly decorated fortress palace of the Alhambra, 
which was mainly the work of three of the sultans, the founder, 
Mahommed el Ghalib, and his two successors. 

See S. Lane- Poole, The Mahommedan Dynasties (London, 1894); 
and Historia de Granada , by Don M. Lafuente Alcantara (Granada, 
1884). 

NASSARAWA, a province of the British protectorate of 
northern Nigeria, lying approximately between 6° 40' and 9 0 E. 
and between 7 0 40' and 9° 40' N. It is situated on the northern 
bank of the river Benue, which in its windings forms the southern 
frontier of the province. Nassarawa is bounded E. by the 
province of Muri, N.E. by Bauchi, N. by Zaria and W. by Nupe 
and the trans-Nigerian portion of the province of Kabba. It 
has an area of 18,000 sq. m. and an estimated population of 
1,500,000. The province, like that of Bauchi, is traversed 
by mountainous regions. It possesses valuable forests and 
many fertile river valleys. Native products include rubber, 
palm kernels and beni seed. Cotton is grown extensively. 

Until the middle of the 18th century Nassarawa appears to have 
been peopled by many native tribes of a primitive type. About 
1750 an important pagan tribe, the Igbira, came from the south- 
west across the Niger and established two rival kingdoms in the 
western portion of the province. Later the native inhabitants 
of Zaria, driven before the Fula, came from the north and 
occupied the central portion of Nassarawa. Later still (about 
1840) certain Fula of Zaria themselves conquered portions of 
the province, founded Keffi, spread as far as the Benue in the 
south-west corner and occupied the town and district of Abuja 
in the west. Fula also made a settlement at the town of 
Nassarawa and at Darroro in the N.E. A colony from Bornu 
entered the province and founded the important town of Lafia 
Berebere in the eastern district. As a result of these movements 
the aboriginal tribes were driven into the hilly regions of the S.E. 
and N.E. The Munshi, a truculent and hardy people, hold a 
portion of the northern bank of the Benue, and the Kagoro and 
Attakar tribes hold the hilly country to .the N.E., through 
which the road passes from Keffi and Lafia to the Bauchi high- 
lands. Before the British occupation the state of Nassarawa had 
become a partially subdued Fula emirate, exercising doubtful 
sway over the native pagans and paying a scarcely less doubtful 
allegiance on its own part to the Fula ruler of Zaria. The riverain 
tribes of Nassarawa were among the first to break into open 
aggression against the British administration established at 
Lokoja. In January 1900 they attacked a telegraph construc- 
tion party in the Munshi country on the banks of the Benue. 
The result was the occupation of Keffi by British troops and 
the gradual subjugation of the province. In 1902 the first 
British resident, Captain Moloney, was murdered at Keffi by 
an official of* the emir’s court. The emir repudiated all re- 
sponsibility for the crime, and the murderer fled to Kano, 
where his reception on friendly terms was among the incidents 
which determined the Sokoto-Kano campaign of 1903. The 
British were now recognized as the rulers of Nigeria, and the 
emir of Nassarawa threw in his lot with the British government. 
Slave raiding was abolished and the slave trade made illegal. 
A British court of justice was established at the provincial head- 
quarters and native courts in every district. Roads have been 
opened and trade is steadily increasing. In 1905 an expedition 
was required against the Kagoro people, who occupy a vast open 


plateau having an elevation of about 1800 ft. through which a 
short road to the Bauchi tin mines passes from the Benue. 
These people had been raiding the Fula for cattle and murdering 
traders upon the road. A splendid grazing country, healthy 
and also rich in rubber, was opened. The road to the tin mines 
was rendered safe and is now the Bauchi mail route. There is a 
cart road from Loko on the Benue to Keffi. (F. L. L.) 

NASSAU, a territory of Germany, now forming the bulk of the 
government district of Wiesbaden, in the Prussian province of 
Hesse-Nassau, but until 1866 an independent and sovereign duchy 
of Germany. It consists of a compact mass of territory, 1830 
sq. m. in area, bounded on the S. and W. by the Main and Rhine, 
on the N. by Westphalia and on the E. by Hesse. This territory 
is divided into two nearly equal parts by the river Lahn, which 
flows from east to west into the Rhine. The southern half is 
almost entirely occupied by the Taunus Mountains, which 
attain a height of 2900 ft. in the Great Feldberg, while to the 
north of the Lahn is the barren Westerwald, culminating in 
the Salzburgerkopf (2000 ft.). The valleys and low-lying 
districts, especially the Rheingau, are very fertile, producing 
abundance of grain, flax, hemp and fruit; but by far the most 
valuable product of the soil is its wine, which includes several of 
the choicest Rhenish varieties, such as Johannisberger, Marco- 
brunner and Assmannshauser. Nassa-u is one of the most thickly 
wooded regions in Germany, about 42% of its surface being 
occupied by forests, which yield good timber and harbour large 
quantities of game. The rivers abound in fish, the salmon 
fisheries on the Rhine being especially important. There are 
upwards of a hundred mineral springs in the district, most of 
which formerly belonged to the duke, and afforded him a con- 
siderable part of his revenue. The best known are those of 
Wiesbaden, Ems, Soden, Schwalbach, Schlangenbad, Geilnau 
and Fachingen. The other mineral wealth of Nassau includes 
iron, lead, copper, building stone, coals, slate, a little silver 
and a bed of malachite. Its manufactures, including cotton 
and woollen goods, are unimportant, but a brisk trade is carried 
on by rail and river in wine, timber, grain and fruit. There are 
few places of importance besides the above-named spas; Hochst 
is the only manufacturing town. Wiesbaden, with 100,955 
inhabitants, is the capital of the government district as it 
was of the duchy. In 1864 the duchy contained 468,311 'in- 
habitants, of whom 242,000 were Protestants, 215,000 Roman 
Catholics and 7000 Jews. The ecclesiastical jurisdiction was 
in the hands of the Protestant bishop of Wiesbaden and the 
Roman Catholic bishop of Limburg. Education was amply 
provided for in numerous higher and lower schools. The annual 
revenue of the dukedom was about £400,000 and it furnished a 
contingent of 6000 men to the army of the German Confederation. 

* History . — During the Roman period the district enclosed by 
the Rhine, the Main and the Lahn was occupied by the Mattiaci 
and later by the Alamanni. The latter were subdued by the 
Franks under Clovis at the end of the 5th century, and at the 
partition of Verdun in 843 the country became part of the East 
Frankish or German kingdom. Christianity seems to have been 
introduced in the 4th century. The founder of the house of 
Nassau is usually regarded as a certain Drutwin (d. 1076), 
who, with his brother Dudo, count of Laurenburg, built a castle 
on a hill overlooking the Lahn, near the present town of Nassau. 
Drutwin’s descendant Walram (d. 1198) took the title of count of 
Nassau, and placed his lands under the immediate suzerainty 
of the German king; previously he had been a vassal of the arch- 
bishop of Trier. Then in 1255 Walram’s grandsons, Walram 
and Otto, divided between them their paternal inheritance, 
which had been steadily increasing in size. Walram took the 
part of Nassau lying on the left bank of the Lahn and made 
Wiesbaden his residence; Otto took the part on the right bank 
of the river and his capital was Siegen. The brothers thus founded 
the two branches of the house of Nassau, which have flourished 
to the present time. 

The fortunes of the Ottonian, or younger line, belong mainly 
to the history of the Netherlands. The family was soon divided 
into several branches, and in the 15 th century one of its members, 


Count Engelbert I. (d. 1442), obtained through marriage lands 
in Holland. Of his two sons one took the Dutch, and the other 
the German possessions of the house, but these were united again 
in 1504 under the sway of John, count of Nassau-Dillenburg, 
the head of a branch of the family which, in consequence of a 
series of deaths, the last of which took place in 1561, was a few 
years later the sole representative of the descendants of Count 
Otto. John’s son was Count William the Rich (d. 1559), and his 
grandson was the hero, William the Silent, who inherited the 
principality of Orange in 1544 and surrendered his prospective 
inheritance in Nassau to his brother John (d. 1606). William 
and his descendants were called princes of Orange-Nassau, and 
the line became extinct when the English king William III,, 
died in 1702. Meanwhile the descendants of Count John, 
the rulers of Nassau, were flourishing. They were divided into 
several branches, and in 1702 the head of one of these, John 
William Friso of Nassau-Dietz (d. 1711), whose ancestor had been 
made a prince of the Empire in 1654, inherited the title of prince 
of Orange and the lands of the English king in the Netherlands. 
A few years later in 1743 a number of deaths left John William’s 
son, William, the sole representative of his family, and as such 
he ruled over the ancestral lands both in Nassau and in the 
Netherlands. In 1806, however, these were taken from a 
succeeding prince, .William VI., because he refused to join the 
Confederation of the Rhine. Some of them were given in 1815 
to the other main line of the family, the one descended from 
Count Walram (see below). In 1815 William VI. became king 
of the Netherlands as William I., and was compensated for this 
loss by the grant of parts of Luxemburg and the title of grand- 
duke. When in 1890 William’s male line died out Luxemburg, 
like Nassau, passed to the descendants of Count Walram. In 
the female line he is now represented by the queen of the 
Netherlands. 

Adolph of Nassau, a son of Walram, the founder of the elder 
line of the house of Nassau, became German king in 1292, but 
was defeated and slain, by his rival, Albert of Austria, in 1298. 
The territories of his descendants were partitioned several 
times, but these branch lines did not usually perpetuate them- 
selves beyond a few generations, and Walram’s share of Nassau 
was again united in 1605 under Louis II. of Nassau- Weilburg 
(d. 1 626). Soon, however, the family was again divided; three 
branches were formed, those of Saarbrucken, Idstein and Weil- 
burg, the heads of the first two becoming princes of the Empire 
in 1688. Other partitions followed, but at the opening of the 
19th century only two lines were flourishing, those of Nassau- 
Usingen and Nassau- Weilburg. In 1801 Charles William, 
prince of Nassau-Usingen, was deprived by France of his lands 
on the left bank of the Rhine, but both he and Frederick William 
of Nassau- Weilburg, who suffered a similar loss, received ample 
compensation. In 1806 both Frederick William and Frederick 
Augustus, the brother and successor of Charles William, joined 
the Confederation of the Rhine and received from Napoleon 
the title of duke, but after the battle of Leipzig they threw in 
their lot with the allies, and in 1815 joined the German Con- 
federation. As a result of the changes of 1 81 5 Frederick Augustus 
of Nassau-Usingen ceded some of his newly-acquired lands to 
Prussia, receiving in return the greater part of the German 
possessions of the Ottonian branch of the house of Nassau (see 
above). In March 1816 he died without sons and the whole 
of Nassau was united under the rule of Frederick William of 
Nassau- Weilburg as duke of Nassau. Already in 1814 Frederick 
William had granted a constitution to his subjects, which pro- 
vided for two representative chambers, and under his son William, 
who succeeded in 1816, the first landtag met in 1818. At once, 
however, it came into collision with the duke about the ducal 
domains, and these dissensions were not settled until 1836. 
In this year the duchy took an important step in the develop- 
ment of its material prosperity by joining the German Zollverein. 
In 1848 Duke Adolph, the son and successor of Duke William, 
was compelled to yield to the temper of the times and to grant 
a more liberal constitution to Nassau, but in the following , years 
a series of reactionary measures reduced matters to their former 


"unsatisfactory condition. The duke adhered stedfastly to his 
conservative principles, while his people showed their sympathies 
by electing one liberal landtag after another. In 1866 Adolph 
espoused the cause of Austria, sent his troops into the field and 
asked the landtag for money. This was refused, Adolph was 
soon a fugitive before the Prussian troops, and on the 3rd of 
October 1866 Nassau was formally incorporated with the 
kingdom of Prussia. The deposed duke entered in 1867 into a 
convention with Prussia \>y which he retained a few castles and 
received an indemnity of about £1,500,000 for renouncing his 
claim .to Nassau. In 1890, on the extinction of the collateral line 
of his house, he became grand-duke of Luxemburg, and he died 
on the 17 th of November 1905. 

The town of Nassau (Lat. Nason ga) on the right bank of the 
Lahn, 15 m. above Coblenz, is interesting as the birthplace of 
the Prussian statesman, Freiherr von Stein. Pop. (1905) 2238. 
It has a Roman Catholic and an Evangelical church, while its 
main industries are brewing and mining. Near the town are 
the ruins of the castle of Stein, first mentioned in 1138, with a 
marble statue of Stein, while the ruins of the ancestral castle 
of the house of Nassau may also be seen. 

For the history of Nassau see Hennes, Geschichte der Graf en von 
Nassau bis 12$$ (Cologne, 1843); von Schtitz, Geschichte des Herzog - 
turns Nassau (Wiesbaden, 1853); von Witzleben, Genealogie und 
Geschichte der Fiirstenhauses Nassau (Stuttgart, 1855); F. W. T. 
Schliephake and K. Menzel, Geschichte yon Nassau (Wiesbaden, 
1865-1889); the Codex diplomaticus nassoicus , edited by K. Menzel 
and W. Sauer (1885-1887); and the Annalen des Vereins fur nassau - 
ische Altertumskunde und Geschichtsforschung (1827 fol.). 

NAST, THOMAS (1840-1902), American caricaturist, was born 
on the 27th of September 1840, in the military barracks of 
Landau, Germany, the son of a musician in the Ninth regiment 
Bavarian band. His mother took him to New York in 1846. 
He studied art there for about a year with Theodore Kaufmann • 
and then at the school of the National Academy of Design. 
At the age of fifteen he became a draughtsman for Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper ; three years afterwards for 
Harper's Weekly . In i860 he went to England for the New 
York Illustrated News to depict the prize-fight between Heenan 
and Sayers, and then joined Garibaldi in Italy as artist for 
The Illustrated London News. His first serious work in caricature 
was the cartoon “ Peace ” in 1862, directed against those in 
the North who opposed the prosecution of the Civil War. This 
and his other cartoons during the Civil War and Reconstruction 
days were published in Harper's Weekly; they attracted great 
atteritipn, and Nast was called by President Lincoln “ our best 
recruiting ’sergeant.” Even more able were Nast’s cartoons 
against the Tweed Ring conspiracy in New York city; his 
caricature of Tweed being the means of the latter’s identifica-' 
tion and arrest at Vigo. In 1873, 1885 and 1887 Nast toured 
the United States as lecturer and sketch-artist, but with the 
advent of new methods’ and younger blood his vogue decreased. 
He had been an ardent Republican in his earlier years ; had 
bitterly attacked President Johnson and his Reconstruction 
policy; had ridiculed Greeley’s candidature, and had opposed 
inflation of the currency, notably with his famous “ rag-baby ” 
cartoons, but his advocacy of civil service reform and his distrust 
of Blaine forced him to become a Mugwump and in 1884 an open 
supporter of the Democratic party, from which in 1892 he. re- 
turned to the Republican party and the support of Harrison. 
He had lost practically all of his earnings by the failure of Grant 
and Ward, and in May 1902 was appointed by President Roosevelt 
consul-general at Guayaquil, Ecuador, where he died on the 7th 
of December in the same year. He did some painting in oil 
and some book illustrations, but these were comparatively 
unimportant, and his fame rests on his caricatures and political 
cartoons. Nast introduced the donkey to typify the Democratic 
party, the elephant to typify the Republican party, and the 
tiger to typify Tammany Hall, and introduced into American 
cartoons the practice of modernizing scenes from Shakespeare 
for a political purpose. 

See A. B. Paine, Thomas Nast t his Period and his Pictures (New 
York, 1904). 


NASTURTIUM , : or Indian 1 , cress, . s Tropaeolum- maj us, a 
perennial climber, native' of Peru, but, in cultivation treated 
as a hardy annual. It climbs by means of the long stalk of the 
peltate leaf which is sensitive to contact like a tendril. The 
irregular flowers have five sepals, united at the base, the dorsal 
one produced into a spurred development of the axis; of the 
five petals the two upper are slightly different and stand rather 
apart from the lower three; the eight stamens are unequal and 
the. pistil consists of three carpels which form a fleshy fruit 
separating into three one-seeded portions. The flowers are 
sometimes eaten in salads, and the leaves and young green fruits 
are pickled in vinegar as a substitute for capers. The pungency 
of the nasturtium officinale , the water-cress, gave it its name 
nasi-tortium, that which twists the nose. The plant should 
have a warm situation, and the soil should be light and well 
enriched; sow thinly early in April, either near a fence or wail, 
or in an open spot, where it will require stakes 6 to 8 ft. high. 

The dwarf form known as Tom Thumb (T. m. nanum), is an 
excellent bedding or border flower, growing about a foot high. 
Sow in April in the beds or borders; and again in May for a 
succession. Other fine annual Tropaeolums are T. Lobbianum 
with long spurred orange flowers and numerous varieties; and 
T. minus , a kind of miniature Z\ majus with yellow, scarlet and 
crimson varieties. 

The genus Tropaeolum, native of South America and Mexico, 
includes about 35 species of generally climbing annual and 
perennial herbs with orange, yellow, rarely purple or blue, 
irregular flowers, T. peregrinum is the well-known canary 
creeper. The flame nasturtium with brilliant scarlet blossoms 
is T. speciosum from Chile; it has tuberous roots, as have also 
such well-known perennials as T. polypliyllum, T. pentaphyllum. 
Of these T. speciosum should be grown in England in positions 
facing north; it flourishes in Scotland. 

NATAL, a maritime province of the Union of South Africa, 
situated nearly between 27 0 and 31 0 S., 29 0 and 33 0 E. It is 
bounded S.E. by the Indian Ocean, S.W. by the Cape province 
and Basutoland, , N.W. by the Orange Free State province, N. 
and N.E. by the Transvaal and, Portuguese East Africa. It has a 
coast line of 376 m.; its greatest length N. to S. ; in a direct line 
is 247 m. * its greatest breadth E. to W;, also , in a direct line, 
200. m. Natal has an area of 35,371 sq. m., being nearly three- 
quarters the size of England. (For map see South Africa.) 
The province . consists of two great divisions, namely Natal 
proper and Zululand ( q.v .) . Natal proper has a seaboard of 166 m. 
and an area of 24, 910, sq. m., Zululand, in which is included 
Amatongaland, a seaboard of 210 m. and an area of 10,461 sq. m. 
It lies north-east of Natal. In this' article the description of the 
physical features, &c. refers only to Natal proper. 

Physical Features.— The terrace formation of the land char- 
acteristic of other coast regions of South Africa prevails in Natal. 
The country may be likened to a steep and gigantic staircase 
leading to a broad and level land lying beyond its borders. 
The rocky barrier which shuts off this land is part of the Drakens- 
berg range. From the mountain sides flow many rivers which 
dash in magnificent waterfalls and through deep gorges to the 
sea. Falling, 8000 or more feet in little over 200 m., these streams 
are unnavigable. . The south-eastern sides of the mountains are 
in part covered with heavy timber, while the semi-tropical 
luxuriance of the coast belt has earned for Natal the title of 
“ the, garden colony.” .• 

The coast trends, in an almost unbroken line, from S.W.to N.E. 
It extends from the mouth of the Umtamvuna river (31 0 4.' S., 
30° 12' E.), which separates Natal from the, Cape, to the mouth of 
the Tugela (2 9 0 15' S., 31 0 ,30' E.), which marks the frontier 
between Natal and Zululand. The only considerable indentation 
is at Durban, about two-thirds of the distance .from the Umtam- 
vuna to the Tugela, where there is a wide and shallow bay, 
covering with its islands nearly 8 sq. m. ;The coast, though low 
and sandy in places, is for- the most part rocky and dangerous. 
The warm Mozambique current sweeps down from the N.E., 
setting up. a back drift close in shore. The southern entrance 
to Durban harbour is marked by a bold bluff, the Bluff of Natal, 


which is 250 ft. high and forested to the water’s edge. Opposite 
the Bluff a low sandy spit called the Point forms the northern 
entrance to the harbour: North of Durban the coast belt, 
hitherto very narrow, widens out and becomes more flat. But 
the greater part of the coast region, which has an average depth 
of 15 m., is broken and rugged. Ranges of hills lead to the first 
plateau, which has an average elevation of 2000 ft. and is of 
ill-defined extent. Here the land loses its semi-tropical character 
and resembles more the plains of the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal. The second plateau, reached by a steep ascent, 
has an elevation of from nearly 4000 to fully 5000 ft. It is ah 
undulating plain, grass-covered, but for the most part without 
trees or bush. It continues to the foot of the Drakensberg range, 
the mountains rising towards the S.W., with almost perpendicular 
sides, 6000 to 7000 ft. above the country at their base. North- 
west, towards the Transvaal, the mountains are of lower elevation 
and more rounded contours. 

Mountains . — Although the division of the country into , terraces 
separated by ranges of hills i^ clearly marked in various districts, 
as for instance between Durban and Colenso, the province is traversed 
by many secondary chains, as well as by spurs of the Drakensberg. 
The highest points of that range, and the highest land in Africa south 
of Kilimanjaro,^ lie within the borders of Natal. The Drakensberg 
(q.v.), from Majuba Hill on the N.W. to Bushman’s Nek in the S.W., 
form the frontier of the province, the crest of the range being gener- 
ally within Natal. This is the case in the Mont-aux-Sources (11,170 
ft.) and Cathkin Peak or Champagne Castle (10,357 ft.); the top of 
the third great height, Giant’s Castle (9657 ft.), is in Basutoland, but 
its seaward slopes are in Natal. From Giant’s Castle to Mont-aux- 
Sources, in which, forsaking their general direction, the Drakensberg 
run S.E. to N.W., the mountains attain an elevation of 10,000 to 
1 1,000 ft., with few breaks in their face. North of Mont-aux-Sources 
the mountain ridge sinks to 8000 and less feet, and here are several 
passes leading into the Orange Free State. Laing’s Nek is a pass 
into the Transvaal. The chief heights in Natal between Mont-aux- 
Sources and Laing’s Nek are Tintwa (7500, ft.), Inkwelo (6808 ft.) 
and the flat-topped Majuba (7000 ft.). Spurs from the Drakensberg, 
at right angles to the main range, cross the plateaus. The most 
northern, which runs E. from Majuba to the Lebombo Mountains, 
coincides roughly with the northern frontier of Natal. It is one of 
the transverse chains connecting the eastern coast range with the 
higher terraces and goes under a. variety of names, such as Elands 
Berg and Ingome Mountains. A second range, the Biggarsberg, 
starts from the Drakensberg near Mount Malani and goes E.S.E. 
to the junction of Mooi, Buffalo and Tugela rivers. This range con- 
tains, in Indumeni (7200 ft.), the highest mountain in Natal outside 
the main Drakensberg. A third range runs N.E. from Giant’s Castle 
towards the Biggarsberg. It. lies north of the Mooi river, and its 
most general name is Mooi River Heights: A fourth range also 
diverges from Giant’s Castle and ramifies in various branches over 
a large tract of country, one branch running by Pietermaritzburg 
to the Berea hills overlooking Durban. The chief height in this 
fourth .range is Spion Kop (7037 ft.), about 2.5 m. S.E. of Giant’s 
Castle. This is not the Spion Kop rendered famous during the 
Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1902. That Spion Kop, with Vaal Kranz 
and Pieter’s Hills, are heights on the northern bank of the upper 
Tugela. 

Secondary ranges with heights of 5000 and more feet are numerous, 
whilst lofty isolated mountains rise from the plateaus. The greatest 
of these isolated masses is M ah waqa (6834 ft.), in the south-west 
part of the country. Of many flat-topped hilts the best known is the 
Table Mountain east of Pietermaritzburg. 

Rivers . — All the rivers of Natal not purely coast streams have 
their origin in the Drakensberg or its secondary ranges. The largest 
and longest, the Tugela, with the Buffalo, Mooi, Klip and other 
tributaries is treated separately. The Tugela basin drains the 
whole country north of a line drawn in a direct line east from Giant’s 
Castle. The Umkomaas (“ gatherer of waters”) rises in Giant’s 
Castle and flows in a south-easterly course to the. sea. Though it 
makes no large sweeps it has so tortuous a course that its length 
(some 200 m.) is twice that of the valley through, which it flows. 
Its banks in its upper course are wild and picturesque, with occasional 
wide deep valleys, with. climate, and. vegetation resembling the coast 
belt. The Umzimkulu river rises in Bamboo Castle, in the Drakensr 
berg, and, with bolder curves than the Umkomaas, runs in a course 
generally parallel with that stream S.E. to the sea, its mouth being 
about 40 m. south of that of the Umkomaas. The Ingwangwane 
rises in the Drakensberg south of the, Umzimkulu,- which it joins 
after a course of some 50 m. Below the junction the Umzimkulu 
forms for some distance the frontier between Natal and the Griqua- 
land East division of the Cape. The scenery along the river valley 
(120 m. long) is very striking, in turns rugged and desolate, verdant 
and smiling,: with patches of dense forest and heights wooded to 
their summit. Port Shepstone is situated at the mouth of the. river, 
which, like that of all Others in Natal, is obstructed by a bar. As a 


result ot narDour worKs, nowever, a cnannei nas oeen .ciearea ana 
steamers can ascend the river for 6 m. 

The Pongola rises in the Transvaal in high ground N.E. of Wakker- 
stroom and flows E., forming, for the greater part of its course, the 
northern frontier of the province. After piercing the Lebombo 
Mountains, it turns N. and joins the Maputa, a river emptying into 
Delagoa Bay. The Umgeni, which rises in the Spion Kop hills some 
30 m. S.E. of Giant’s Castle, passes through the central part of Natal 
and reaches the sea 4 m. N. of Durban. ^ It flows alternately through 
mountainous and pastoral country, and is known for two magnificent 
waterfalls, both within 12 m. of Pietermaritzburg. The upper, fall 
is close to the village of Howick. Here the Umgeni leaps in a single 
sheet of water down a precipice over 350 ft. high* more than double 
the height of Niagara, forming, when the river is swollen by the 
rains, a spectacle of rare magnificence. Some 12 m. below are the 
Karkloof or Lower Falls, where in a series of beautiful cascades 
the water descends to the plain. Other rivers of Natal which rise 
in the spurs of the Drakensberg or in the higher terraces are the 
Umvoti, which runs south of the Tugela and gives its name to a 
county division, the Umlaas (which gives Durban its main water 
supply, the Iliovo, which traverse the country between L the 
Umgeni and Umkomaas, and the Umtamvuna, noteworthy as 
forming the boundary between Natal and Pondoland. There are 
also seventeen distinct coast streams in the colony. 

[Geology. 1 — The general geological structure of Natal and Zululand 
is simple. It consists of a series of plateaus formed of sedimentary 
rocks which mainly belong to three formations of widely separated 
ages, and which rest on a platform of granitic and metamorphic 
rocks. 

The geological formations represented include 


Post-Cretaceous 
and Recent 
Cretaceous . 

U. Rarroo . 


L. Karroo . 
Cape System 
Pre-Cape Rocks 


Littoral of Zululand. 
f Plateau Basalts. 

J Cave Sandstone. 

[Red Beds. 

f Stormberg Series. 

Beaufort Series. 

Ecca Series. : . 

Ecca Glacial Series (Dwyka Conglomerate). 
Table Mountain Sandstone Series. 

{ Quartzites, Conglomerates and Shales of 
Nkandhla, Umfolosi. river. 

Gneisses, Schists, Marbles, Granites (Swazi- 
land Series). 


Pre-Cape Rocks . — The granites and schists occur , in close associa- 
tion. The series covers considerable areas in the lowest- parts of ,the 
valleys and near the coast. The widest areas are in Zulhland, In the 
Umzimkulu river and in the Tugela river below its junction with the 
Buffalo, metamorphic. limestones are-associated with schists, gneisses 
and granites. A group of highly inclined quartzites, altered con^ 
glomerates and jasperoid rocks which crop out on the Umhlatuzi 
river, between Melmoth and Nkandhla and on the White Umfolosi 
river above Ulundi Plains, is Considered by Anderson to represent 
some portion of the Lower Witwatersrand series. The]conglomerates 
are true “ banket ” and are auriferous, but the gold has not been 
met with in payable quantities. 

Table Mountain Sandstone Series.—' This rests unconformably 
on the pre-Cape rocks. Traced northwards, the series becomes 
thinner and finally dies out. As a rule denudation, which has acted 
on a magnificent scale, has removed all but a few hundred f pet . of 
the basement beds. The maximum thickness of 2000 ft. occurs near 
Melmoth. The beds are usually thin false-bedded sandstones with 
an almost complete absence of shales. A conglomerate at the base 
contains traces of gold. Griesbach mentions the occurrence of some 
small bivalves in the shales, of Grey town,, but Anderson failed to 
find any fossils. .. . . 

Ecca Glacial Series.— A great unconformity separates the Table 
Mountain and Ecca series. In the Cape this gap is represented by 
the Witteberg and Bokkeveld series. The Dwyka conglomerate 
rarely attains any great thickness, though forming wide outcrops. 
It is usually a hard compact rock containing striated stones. The 
Umgeni quarries, where the rock is used for road-metal, furnish’ the 
best exposures. 

Ecca Series. — With the Beaufort series this occupies over two- 
thirds of the western portion of the province and has wide outcrops 
in Zululand and in the Vryheid districts. The Ecca shales contain 
some of the best coals of South Africa, but the seams contain much 
unmarketable coal. Around Dundee and Newcastle the coals ate 
bituminous. In Zululand they are chiefly anthracitic. The fossils 
include several species of Glossopteris among them Glossopteris 


1 See C. L. Griesbach, “ On the Geology of Natal in South Africa, ” 
Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc, vol. xxvii. pp. 53-72 (1871); P. C. Suther- 
land, “ Notes on an Ancient Boulder Clay of Natal,” Quart. Journ. 
Geol . Soc. vol. xxvi. pp. 5 14-5 17 (1870); W. Anderson. Reports , 
Geol, Survey , Natal and Zululand (Pietermaritzburg, 1901 ; London, 

1904); and 11 Science in South Africa,” Handbook t Brit. Assoc, pp. 
260-272 (Cape- Town, 1905). ; , ■ 
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Greyii, J^msy indicating a ^ Permo-Carboniferous age. 

Beaufort Series.— The Ecca series graduates upwards into the 
highly coloured sandstones and shales of the Beaufort series. Fossil 
reptilian remains, chiefly Dicynodon, are abunaant. 

Siormberg Series. — This consists of sandstones and shales with thin 
seams of coal. The chief outcrops occur around Biggarsberg and 
along the upper slopes of the Drakensberg. 1 ne fossil flora — Thinnr 
feldia odontopteroides, Nloxr. and a Pterophyllum ■ — indicate a Rhaetie 
age. No reptilian remains have been found. 

Upper Karroo. — The Red beds and Cave sandstones occur along 
the eastern flanks of the Drakensberg. ., 

Cretaceous. — Deposits of this age are confined to the littoral. 
They are exceedingly prolific in fossils which prove them to be of 
Upper Cretaceous age. A long list of fossils has been obtained-from 
Umkivelane Hill, Zululand., W.G.*] 

Climate.^ With a rise in level (not reckoning the mountain tops) 
of 5500 ft. inja distance of 170 m., Natal possesses several varieties 
of climate but is nowhere unhealthy. The climate is comparable 
to that of north Italy. The valleys and coast belt, though practically 
free from » malarial fever, are hot and humid, and fires in dwelling 
houses are seldom required even in the coolest months; the lower 
plateaus are cool ana the air dry; the uplands are bracing and 
often very cold, with snow on the ground in winter. The year is 
divided . into two seasons, summer, which begins in October and ends 
in March,; and winter, whifch fills up the rest of the year. . Summer 
is the rainy season, and May, June and July the driest months of 
the year. , The mean temperature at Durban, records taken at 260 
ft. above the sea, is 70° F., varying from j2° in winter to 98° in 
summer. The average summer humidity is 76 %, that of winter 
74 %. At Pietermaritzburg, 41 m. inland and 2200 ft. above the sea, 
the temperature is about 64°. Iri the uplands the heat of summenis 
often greater than on the coast, .but the air is less humki and the 
nights are generally cool. Both, the humidity and the temperature 
are increased by the great mass of water, the Mozambique current, 
flowing south from the equatorial regions. At Durban the annual 
rainfall is about 40 in., at Pietermaritzburg 38. The average for the 
province is believed to be about 30 in. 1^1893, the year of highest 
recorded rainfall, 70 in. fell on the coast districts. Thunderstorms, 
averaging nearly one hundred in the year, and violent hailstorms, 
occur in summer, being most severe in the interior. . The storms 
serve to modify the intense heat, though the lightning and hail 
cause considerable damage. ^ The prevailing winds on the coast are 
north-east, warm and humid,, and south-west, cool and bracing, 
though in summer the south-west wind brings rain. Inland,, chiefly 
in early summer, a hot dry wind, often accompanied by a dust 
storim, blows from the north. These winds, which blow on an 
average twenty-five days in the year, seldom reach the coast and are 
generally .followed by rain. Inhabitants of Natal are practically 
exempt from chest diseases. 

>. Flora.— Botanically* Natal is divided into three zones: (1) the 
coast belt, extending from the sea inland to heights of 1500 ft., 
and in some cases to 1800 and 2000 ft. ; (2) the midland region* 
which rises to 4000 ft.; (3) the upper regions. In these zones the 
flora varies from sub-tropical to 1 sub-alpine. The heaths and. pro- 
teads common at the Cape peninsula, in Basutoland and other parts 
of South Africa, are rare in Natal, but almost any species of the flora 
of semi-tropical and temperate countries introduced attains perfection. 
The trees and plants characteristic of each zone are not always 
confined to that zone, but in several instances, when common to the 
coast belt and the midlands, their character alters according to the 
elevation of the land. The dense bush or jungle of evergreen trees, 
climbers and flowering shrubs, which up to the middle of the 19th 
century covered the greater part of the coast belt, has largely disr 
appeared., There are still, however, in the coast belt woods of 
leguminous evergreens bearing bright-coloured flowers. The trees 
in these woods are generally from 20 to 50 ft. in height and include 
the knob-thorn, water-boom, kafir-boom (with brilliant scarlet 
flowers), the Cape v chestnut and milkwoods ( Mimusops ). But the 
most striking of the coast-belt flora are the tropical forms — the palm, 
mangrove, wild banana ( Strelitzia augusta), treederns, tree euphorbia, 
candelabra spurge and Caput medusae. Of palms there are two 
varieties, the ilala (Hyphaene crinita), found only by the sea shore 
and a mile or two inland, and the isundu ( Phoenix reclinata), more 
widespread and found at heights up to 2000 ft. or even higher. 
The amatungulu or Natal plum, found chiefly near the sea, is one of 
the few wild plantsVith eaible fruit. Its leaves are of a glossy dark 
green, its) flower white and star-shapedj and its fruit resembles the 
plum. Other wild fruits are the so-called Cape gooseberry (not 
native to Natal), and the kaw apple or Dingaan apricot, which grows 
on a species of ebony tree. 

The midland region is characterized by grass lands (the Natal 
grasses are long and coarse) and by considerable areas of flat-topped 
thorn bush mimosa. The bush is not as a rule dense, nor is it of any 
great height. A tree peculiar to this zone is the Alberta magna. 
It has dull pink flowers, succeeded by .seed vessels, each of which is 
crowned by two scarlet-coloured leafy lobes. A grass belt separates 
the thorn\ bush from the districts carrying heavy timber, found 
mainly in the upland zone, along the sides of the mountains ex- 
l posed to the rains and in kloofs. The indigenous timber trees are 


principally the yellow wood (Podocarptis), sneezewood (Pteroxylon 
utile), stinkwooa (Oreodaphne bullata) , black ironwood {plea lauri- 
folia), white ironwood {Vepris lanceolata), and umtomboti {Exoecaria 
africana) ; all are very useful woods, and the yellow wood, sneeze- 
wood, stinkwood and ironwood when polished have grain and 
colour equal to maple, walnut and ebony. The “ rooibesje,” red 
pear and milkwood trees are used for boatbuilding. The Australian 
Eucalyptus and Casuarina in great variety, and many other imported 
trees, including syringas, wattles, acacias, willows, pines, cypress, 
cork and oak all thrive when properly planted and protected from 
rass fires. The black wattle has been extensively planted and 
ourishes at elevations of from xooo to 3000 ft. Its bark forms a 
valuable article of commerce. 

Flowers which bloom in the early spring are abundant, especially 
on the edges of forests. Among those found throughout the country 
are the Dierama pendula , the orchid and the “ everlasting.” As a 
rule flowers common to all zones are on the coast smaller and with 
paler colours than they are in the midlands. Aloes ^are. common; 
in part of the midland zone they form when in bloom with abundance 
of orange and scarlet flowers almost picturesque sight. Of Cyca- 
daceae the Stangeria paradoxa is peculiar to Natal. There is but 
one cactus indigenous to Natal; it is found hanging from perpen- 
dicular rocks in the midlands. There are, however, several species of 
euphorbia of the miscalled cacti. Climbing plants with gorgeous 
flowers are common, and there are numerous species of Compositae 
and about a hundred cinchonaceous plants. Bulbous plants are 
also very numerous. The most common are the Natal lily with 
pink and white ribbed bells, the fire-lily, with flame-coloured blos- 
soms, ixias, gladiolas, the Ifafa lily, with fuchsia-like clusters, and 
the arum lily. A conspicuous veld, plant is the orange and crimson 
leonotis, growing 6 ft. high. Geraniums are somewhat scarce. Fern 
-life is abundant; 126 species are indigenous, two being tree-ferns. 
One of these, Cyathea dregei, found in moist places and open land, 
has a stem 20 ft. high; the stem of the other, Hemitelia capensis , 
sometimes reaches 30 ft. . The ferns are most common in the midland 
zone and in the heavy timber forests. Sixty different species have 
been identified in one valley not more than 1 . m. long and about 
100 yds. in breadth. Among fruit trees, besides the wild fruits 
already mentioned, are the pineapple, mango, papua, guava, grena^ 
dilla, rose apple, custard apple, soursop, loquat, naartje, shaddock 
and citrous fruits. 

Fauna. — The larger animals which abounded in Natal in the first 
half of the 19th century have been exterminated or driven out of the 
country. This fate has overtaken the elephant, giraffe, the buffalo, 
quagga, gnu, blesbok, gemsbok and ostrich. If the Vryheid district 
be excluded, the lion and rhinoceros may be added to this list; 
and the Vryheid district belongs geographically to Zululand. Hip- 
popotami are still found in the Umgeni river ana crocodiles.in several 
of the coast streams. Leopards and panthers are found in. thickly 
wooded kloofs. Hyenas, jackals, wild pig, polecats and wild dogs 
{Cams pictus) of different species are still found in or about bush 
jungles and forest clumps; elands {Antilope oreas) are preserved on 
some estates, and there are at least ten distinct species of antelope 
(hartebeest, bushbok, duiker, rietbok, rhebok, rovibok, blauwbok, 
&c.). In the Vryheid district the kudu, blue wildebeest, waterbuck, 
reedbuck, impala, steinbok and klipspringer are also found. Several 
of these species are now preserved. Ant-eaters {Orycteropus capensis ) , 
porcupines, weasels, squirrels, rock rabbits, hares and cane rats are 
common in different localities. Baboons {Cynocephalus porcarius) 
and monkeys of different kinds frequent the mountains and rocky 
kloofs and bush and timber lands. The birds of Natal 1 are of 
many species; some have beautiful plumage, but none of them, 
with the exception of the canary, are to be considered as songsters. 
Among the larger birds are cranes, herons, the ibis, storks, eagles, 
vultures, falcons, hawks, kites, owls, the secretary birds, pelicans, 
flamingoes, wild duck and geese, gulls, and of game birds, the paauw, 
koraan, pheasant, partridge, guinea fowl and quail. The other birds 
include parrots, toucans, gaudily coloured cuckoos, lories, swallows, 
shrikes, sun-birds, kingfishers, weavers, finches, wild pigeons and 
crows. The otter is found in some of the rivers, which are also fre- 
quented, near their mouths, by turtles. These last are also found 
in the coast lagoons and sometimes are of great size. Iguanas, 4 and 
5 ft. long, are found on the wooded banks of the rivers; small 
lizards and chameleons are common, and there are several varieties 
of tortoise. 

Of snakes there are about forty distinct species or varieties. 
The most dreaded by the natives are called “ imamba” of which 
there are at least eight different kinds; these snakes elevate and 
throw themselves forward, and have been known to pursue a horse- 
man., One sort of imamba, named by the natives. ‘ indhlondhlo,” 
is crested, and its body is of a bright flame colour. The sluggish 
puff-adder {Clotho arietans) is common and very dangerous. A 
hooded snake {Naja haemachates) , the imfezi of the natives, is 
dangerous, and spits or ejects its poison; besides this there are a 
few other varieties of the cobra species. The largest of the serpent 
tribe, however, is the python {Hortulia natalensis), called inhlwati 
by the natives; its usual haunts are by streams amongst rocky 
boulders and in jungles, and instances are recorded of its' strangling 

1 See R. B. and J. D. Woodward, Natal Birds (Maritzburg, 1899). 


and crushing adult natives. It is common in the coast districts, 
and is sometimes 20 ft. long. Insects abound in great numbers, 
the most troublesome and destructive being the tick {Ixodes natal- 
ensis), which infests the pasturage, and the white ant {Termes 
mordax ). Occasionally vast armies of locusts or caterpillars advance 
over large tracts of country, devouring all vegetation in their line 
of march. The fish moth, a steel-grey slimy active fish-shaped 
insect, is found in every house and is very destructive. Fish of 
excellent quality and in great quantities abound on the coast. They 
include shad, rock cod, mackerel, mullet, bream and soles; sharks, 
stingrays, cuttlefish and the octopus are also common in the waters 
off the coast of Natal. Prawns, crayfish and oysters are also ob- 
tainable, and turtle {Chelonia mydas) are frequently captured. 
Freshwater scale-fish are mostly full of bones, but fine eels and 
barbel are plentiful in the rivers. Trout have been introduced into 
some of the higher reaches of the rivers. 

Inhabitants . — At the census of 1904 the population of the 
province, including Zululand, was 1,108, 754.2 Of this total 
8-8%, or 97,109, were Europeans, 9%, or 100,918, Asiatics and 
the rest natives of South Africa, mainly of Zulu-Kaffir stock. 
Of the 824,063 natives, 203,373 lived in Zululand. The white and 
Asiatic population nearly doubled in the thirteen years since 
the previous census, allowance being made for the Utrecht and 
Vryheid districts, which in 1891 formed part of the Transvaal. 
Of the total population 985,167 live in rural areas, the average 
density for the whole country being 31-34 per sq. m. The 
white population is divided into 56,758 males and 40,351 females. 
Of the white inhabitants the great majority are British. Some 
12,500 are of Dutch extraction; these live chiefly in the districts 
of Utrecht and Vryheid. There are also about 4500. Natalians of 
German extraction, settled mainly in the New Hanover and 
Umzimkulu districts. The Asiatics at the 1904 census were 
divided into 63,497 males and 37,421 females. They include a 
few high caste Indians, Arabs and Chinese, but the great majority 
are Indian coolies. The Asiatics are mainly congregated in the 
coast districts between the Umzimkulu and Tugela rivers. 
In this region (which includes Durban) the Asiatic population 
was 61,854. In none of the inland districts did the Asiatic 
inhabitants number 2000. The coolies are employed chiefly on 
the sugar, coffee, cotton and other plantations, a small proportion 
being employed in the coal-mines. 

The native inhabitants of Natal proper were almost exter- 
minated by the Zulus in the early years of the 19th century. 
Before that period the natives of what is now Natal proper were 
estimated to number about 100,000. In 1838 when the Zulu 
power was first checked the natives had been reduced to about 
10,000. The stoppage of intertribal wars by the British, aided 
by a great influx of refugees from Zululand, led to a rapid increase 
of the population. With the exception of a few Bushmen, 
who cling to the slopes of the Drakensberg, all the natives are of 
Bantu stock. Before the Zulu devastations the natives belonged 
to the Ama-Xosa branch of the Kaffirs and are said to have been 
divided into ninety -four different tribes; to-day all the tribes 
have a large admixture of Zulu blood (see Kaffirs, Zululand 
and Bantu Languages). The Natal natives have preserved 
their tribal organization to a considerable extent. Nearly 50% 
live in special reserves or locations, the area set apart for native 
occupation being about 4000 sq, m. exclusive of Zululand. 
Most of the remainder are employed on or live upon farms owned 
by whites, paying annual rents of from £1 to £5 or more. There 
were, however, in 1904, 69,746 male natives and 10,232 female 
natives in domestic service. Of the tribes who were in Natal 
before the Zulu invasion about 1812, the two largest are the 
Abatembu (who are in five main divisions and number about 
30,000) and the Amakwabe (seven divisions and about 20,000 
people). Other large tribes are the Amanyuswa (ten divisions — 
38,000 people), the Amakunu (three divisions — 26,000 people), 
and the Amabomvu (five divisions — 25,000 people). The three 
last#tribes are among those which sought refuge in Natal from 
Zulu persecution, before the establishment of British rule in 
1843. The number of half-castes is remarkably small, at the 
census of 1904 the number of “ mixed and others,” which 

2 The following is the official estimate of the population on the 
31st of December 1908: Europeans 91,443, natives 998,264 (in- 
cluding 7386 “ mixed and others ”), Asiatics 116,679 J total 1,206,386. 


includes Griquas and Hottentots and non-aboriginal negroes, 
was only 6686. 

Chief Towns. — The seat of the provincial government is Pieter- 
maritzburg (q.v.), commonly called Maritzburg (or P.M.B.), with a 
population (1904) of 31,199. It is 71 m. by rail N.N.W. of Durban 
0 q.v .), the seaport and only large city in Natal, pop. ,67,842. Lady- 
smith (q.v.), pop. 5568, ranks next m size. It is in the north-west 
of the province; is famous for its investment by the Boers in 1899- 
1900 and is an important railway junction. North-east of Lady- 
smith are Dundee (281 1) and Newcastle (2950). Dundee is the centre 
of the coal-mining district. Newcastle is also a mining town, but 
depends chiefly on its large trade in wool. It is named after the 
duke of Newcastle who was secretary for the colonies in 1852 and 
1859. Vryheid (2287) is in the centre of a highly mineralized 
district. Utrecht (860) lies between Newcastle and Vryheid, and 
was one of the first towns founded by the Transvaal Boers. There 
are coal-mines on the town lands. Greytown (2436), a wool and 
wattle trading centre, is in central Natal. Verulam (1325), 19 m. 
along the coast north of Durban, serves as centre for sugar, tobacco 
and fruit plantations. It was founded by emigrants from St Albans,- 
England— whence the name. Port Shepstone, at the mouth of the 
Umzimkulu river, is the natural outlet for south-west Natal. Est- 
court is a trading centre, 75 m. by rail N.N^W. of Pietermaritzburg 
and is 29 m. distant from the village of Weenen (“ Weeping ”), so 
named by the first Boer settlers in memory of a Zulu raid. Another 
village, Colenso, on the south bank of the Tugela, 16 m. by rail 
south of Ladysmith, was the headquarters of Sir Redvers Buffer 
at the battle of Colenso on the 15th of December 1899. 

Communications. — Durban (Port Natal) is in regular communica-' 
tion with Europe via Cape Town and via Suez by several lines of 
steamers, the chief being the boats of the Union- Castle line, which 
sail from Southampton and follow the west coast route, those of 
the German East Africa line, which sail from Hamburg and go via 
the east coast route and those of the Austrian Lloyd from Trieste, . 
also by the east coast route. By the Union-Castle boats there is a 
weekly mail service to England. There are also two direct lines of 
steamers between London and Durban (a distance of 6993 nautical 
miles), average passage about twenty-six days; the mail route taking 
twenty to twenty-two days. Durban is also in regulair and frequent 
communication by passenger steamers with the other South African 
ports, as well as Mauritius, Zanzibar, &c., and with India, Australia, 
the United States and South America. The works which have made 
Port Natal the finest harbour in South Africa are described under 
Durban. 

The first railway built in South Africa was a 2-m. line from 
The Point (or harbour) to the town of Durban. It was opened for 
traffic in i860 and in 1874 was extended some 4 m. to the Umgeni 
river. This line was of 4 ft. 8| in. gauge and was privately owned, 
but, When in 1876 the Natal government determined to build and 
own a railway system which should in time cover the country, the 
existing line was bought out and the gauge altered to 3 ft. 6 in. 
On this, the normal South African gauge, all the Natal railways, 
save a few 2-ft. branch lines, are built. The main line starts from 
Durban, and passing through Pietermaritzburg (71 m.), Ladysmith 
(190 m.) and Newcastle (268 m.) pierces the Drakensberg at Laing’s 
Nek by a tunnel 2213 ft. long, and 3 m. heyond Charlestown reaches 
the Transvaal frontier at mile 307. Thence the railway is continued 
to Johannesburg, &c. The distances from Durban to the places 
mentioned by this route are: Johannesburg, 483 m. ; Pretoria 
51 1 m. ; Kimberley, 793 m.; Bulawayo, 1508 m.; Delagoa Bay, 
860 m. 

From Ladysmith a branch line runs north-west into the Orange 
Free State, crossing the Drakensberg at Van Reenen’s Pass. This 
line is continued via Harrismith and Bethlehem to Kroonstad 
(393 m. from Durban) on the main Cape Town, Bloemfontein and 
Johannesburg railway and is the shortest route between Durban 
and Cape Town (1271 m.). It also affords via Bloemfontein the' 
shortest route (622 m.) between Durban and Kimberley. From 
Glencoe Junction, 42 m. north of Ladysmith on the direct line to 
Johannesburg, a branch railway goes N.E. to the Dundee coal- 
fields, Vryheid (59 m.) and Hlobane (76 m.). Two lines branch off 
from Pietermaritzburg. One (62 m. long) goes N.E. to Greytown, 
serving the east-central part of the province; the other line (108 m. 
long) goes S.W. to Riverside Station, forming a link in the scheme 
for direct communication between Natal and East London and Port 
Elizabeth. 

Durban is the starting-point of two coast lines. The south coast 
line, which runs close to the sea, goes to Port Shepstone (79 m.). 
A 2-ft. gauge railway (102 m.), which leaves the south coast line at 
Alexandra Junction (44 m. from Durban), runs N.W. by Stuarts- 
town and joins the Pietermaritzburg- Riverside line. The north coast 
railway (167 m. long) crosses the Tugela 70 m. from Durban and 
continued through Zululand to Somkele, the centre of the Santa 
Lucia coal-fields. 

As might be expected in a country possessing the physical features 
of Natal, the gradients and curves are exceptionally severe. Not 
less than 43 m. are upon grades of I in 30 and I in 35, and curves of 
300 to 350 ft. radius, while on over 100 m. more there are grades 
under 1 in 60 and curves of less than 450 ft. radius. The rriairi trunk 


line reaches an altitude of ; 3054 ft. at a point 58 rri. distant from 
Durban ;* after falling; 1O00 ft. in its farther progress to Pieter- 
maritzburg, it again rises, 1 12 hi. after leaving that city, to a height 
of 3700 ft. above the sea; at a point 134 m. from Durbari it has 
reached an altitude of 5152 ft., but on reaching Ladysmith, 191 m. 
from Durban, the altitude has decreased to 3284 ft. The summit 
of the Biggarsberg chain is crossed at a point 233 m. from the port, 
at a height of 4800 ft., and at Laing ? s Nek the altitude is 5399 ft. 
The Orange Free State line, after leaving Ladysmith, ascends by 
steep gradients the whole of its own course in Natal territory, ana 
when it gains the summit at Van Reeneri's Pass it is 5500 ft. above 
the sea. The mileage open in 1910 was 1173. The cost of construc- 
tion, to the same year, exceeded £14,000,000, the interest earned per 
cent since 1895 not being less than £3, 12s. in any one year. In out- 
lying districts post carts and 1 ox- wagons are the usual means of con- 
veyance. There are about 5000 m. of high roads kept in repair by 
the government. 

There is a well-organized postal and telegraphic service. Land 
lines connect Natal with every part of South Africa and with Nyasa- 
land and Ujiji. A submarine cable from Durban goes to Zanzibar 
and Aden, whence there is communication with every quarter of the 
globe. The first telegraph line in Natal was opened in 1873; in 
1878 communication was established with Cape Town and in the 
following year with Delagoa Bay. 

Agriculture and Allied Industries. — The diversity of soil and climate 
leads to a great diversity in the agricultural produce. The cjiief 
drawback to farming in the midland and upper districts is the con- 
siderable proportion of stony ground, and, in some cases, the lack 
of running water. The area of land under tillage is less than a 
twentieth of the whole surface, the crop most extensively grown 
being maize or mealies. ” This is universally grown by the natives 
and forms, their staple food ; it is also grown by the Indians, and 
by the white farmers for export. Besides maize the crops cultivated 
by the natives are, Kaffir corn or amabele (Sorghum caffrorum ) — 
used in the manufacture of utyuala , native beer — imfi ( Sorghum , 

' saccharatum), tobacco, pumpkins and sweet potatoes. The chief 
wealth Of the natives consists, however, in their large herds of cattle 
(see infra). While maize thrives in every part of the country, 
wheat, barley and oats-^— cultivated by the white farmers — flourish 
only in the midlands and uplands. More important than the cereal 
crops are the tropical and sub-tropical products of the coast zone. 
Besides fruits of nearly all kinds there are cultivated in the low 
moist regions the sugar-cane, the tea, coffee and tobacco plants, 
arrowroot, cayenne pepper, cotton, &c. The area under sugar in 
1905 was 45,840 acres and the produce 532,06 7 cwt. (a large quantity 
of sugar-cane is grown for feeding stock). In the same year the 
production of tea was 1,633,1781b; of coffee, 24,8591b; of maize, 
2,101,470 bushels; of potatoes, 419,946 bushels; and of sweet 
potatoes, 181,195 bushels. The tea plant was first introduced in 
Natal in 1850, but little attention was paid to it until the failure of 
the coffee plantations about 1875, since when only small quantities 
of coffee have been produced. In 1877 renewed efforts were made 
to induce tea cultivation, arid by 1881 it had become an established 
industry. The variety chiefly grown is the Assam indigenous. 
Most of the tea estates are situated in the coast belt north of Durban. 
The sugar cane, tike tea, was first introduced in 1850, the first canes 
being brought from Mauritius; The industry is steadily growing, 
as are the dependent manufactures of molasses and rum. The fruit 
industry is of considerable importance and by 1905 had reached a 
turnover of over £100, 000, a year. 

Extensive areas in the midland and upland districts are devoted 
to the raising of stock. Horse-breeding is successfully carried on 
in the upper districts. The higher the altitude the healthier the 
animals and the greater their immunity from disease. Horses 
sickness, a kind of malarial fever, which takes an epidemic form in 
very wet seasons, causes considerable loss. The Natal horse is small, 
wiry, and has great powers of endurance. Cattle-breeding is probably 
the most lucrative branch of stock-farming, the country being 
pre-eminently adapted for horned cattle. Rinderpest in 1896-1897 
swept through South Africa, and probably carried off in Natal from 
30 to 40 % of the stock, of Europeans, while the natives’ losses were 
even heavier. Serum and bile inoculation were the means of saving 
a considerable percentage of the herds. The farmers soon began to 
recover from their losses, but in 1908-1909 another serious loss of 
stock : resulted from the ravages of East Coast fever. The cattle 
consist chiefly of the Zulu and Africander breeds, but attention 
has been given to improving the breed by the introduction of Short- 
horn, Devon and Holstein (or Friesland) stock. The chief market 
for cattle is Johannesburg. The principal breed of sheep is the 
merino, which does well in the higher altitudes. A Scab Act is in 
force, and is stringently carried out by government inspectors 
with ^most satisfactory results. The Angora goat thrives well in 
certain districts. Ostriches do well in the dry, arid valleys of the 
Tugela and Mooi rivers. In 1908 Europeans were returned as 
owning 32,000 horses, 220,000 horned cattle, 765,000 sheep, 68,000 
goats, 25,000 pigs, 960 ostriches and 384,000 poultry. Large herds 
of cattle — over 500,000 in the aggregate — are owned by the 
datives, who also possess vast flocks of goats and sheep. The 
dairy industry is well established, and Natal butter commands a 
ready sale. 


Valuable timber is obtained from, the forests. Stink^ood. is 
largely employed in the making of wagons, and is also used for making 
furniture. Black ironwood is likewise used in building wagons, 
while, sneezewood is largely utilized for supports for piers and other 
marine structures, being impervious to the attacks of the Teredo 
navalis. More important, is the cultivation of the black wattle 
(A cacia mollissima) , which. began in 1886, the bark being exported for 
tanning purposes, the wood also commanding a ready sale.. This 
wattle thrives well in most localities, but especially in the highlands 
of central, Natal. In . 1905 the production of wattle bark was 13,620 
tons, and the area planted with the tree over 60,000 acres. Aloes 
and ramie are cultivated to, some extent for their fibre. 

The government maintains experimental farms and forestry 
plantations and a veterinary department to cope with lung sickness, 
rinderpest, East Coast fever and such like diseases. It also conducts 
campaigns against locusts and other pests and helps irrigation 
settlements. By means of an Agricultural Bank it affords assistance 
to farmers. 

‘Mining. — There are several highly mineralized areas in the 
country. The existence of coal in the north-east districts on or near 
the surface of the ground was reported as early as 1839, but it was 
not until 1880 that steps were taken to examine the coalfields. 
This was done by F. W. North, who reported in .18.81 that in the 
Klip river (Dundee) district there was an area of 1350 sq.m. that 
might be depended upon for the supply of coal, which is of all 
characters from lignite, to, anthracite. In 1889 the extension of the 
railway from Ladysmith , through the coal area first made coal- 
mining profitable. In 1896 the total output , of coal was 216,106 
tons (valued at £108,053 at the pit’s mouth), in 1908 it had increased 
to 1,669,774 tons (valued at the pit’s mouth at £737,169). There is a 
considerable tfade in bunker and export coal at Durban, the coal 
bunkered having increased from 118,740 tons in 1900 to 710,777 in 
1908, In the last-named year 446,915 tons of coal were exported. 
Besides the mines in the Newcastle and Dundee, district there are 
extensive coal-fields at Hlobane in the Vryheid district and in Zulu- 
land (q.v.)\ Iron ore is widely distributed and is found in the neigh- 
bourhood of all the coal-fields. There are extensive copper and gold- 
yielding areas, and in some districts, these metals are mined. On 
the lower Umzimkulu, near Port Shepstone, marble is found in great 
quantities. 

Commerce. — The chief exports, not all products of the province, 
are. coal, wool, mohair, hides and skins, wattle bark, tea, sugar, 
fruits and jams, The import trade is of a most varied character, 
and a large proportion of the goods brought into the country are in 
transit to the Transvaal and Orange Free State, Natal affording, next 
to Delagoa Bay, the shortest route to the Rand. Textiles, largely 
cotton goods, hardware, mining and agricultural machinery, tobacco 
afid foodstuffs form the bulk of the imports. In 1896 the value 
of exports was £1,785,000; in 1908 the value was £9,622,060. In 
1896 the imports were valued at £5,437,000, in 1908 at £8,330,000 
(a decrease of £2,300,000 compared with 1905). The bulk of these 
exports are to the Transvaal and neighbouring countries, and 
previously figure as imports, other exports, largely wool and hides, 
are first imported from the Transvaal. Over tnree-fifths of the 
imports are from Great Britain, and about one-seventh of the 
exports go to Great Britain. The shipping, which in 1874 was 
126,000 tons, was in 1884 1,013,000; in 1894, 1,463,000; in 1904 
4,263,000; and in *908, 5,028,000. Over six-sevenths of the shipping 
is British. 

Government and Constitution . — Natal was from 1893 to 1910 
a self-governing colony. It is now represented in the Union 
Parliament by eight senators and seventeen members of the 
House of Assembly. The qualifications for electors and members 
of the Assembly are the same, namely men of full age owning 
houses or land worth £50, or who rent such property of the yearly 
value of £10; or who, having lived three years in the province, 
have incomes of not less than £96 a year. 

Coloured persons are not, by name, excluded from the franchise, 
but no persons “ subject to special laws and tribunals,” 1 in which 
category all natives are included, are entitled to vote. Another 
law, 2 directed against Indians, excludes from the franchise, 
natives, or descendants of natives in the male line, of countries 
not possessing elective representative institutions. Exemption 
from the scope of these provisions may be granted by the, 
governor-general and under such exemption a few Kaffirs are 
on the roll of electors. 

At the head of the provincial government is an administrator, 
appointed by the Union Ministry, who holds office for five 
years. He is assisted by an executive committee of four members 
elected by the provincial council. This council to which is 

* Act , No. 2 (of the Natal Legislature) of 1883. 

2 Act No. 8 of 1896. The Indians whose names were “rightly 
contained ” in the voters’ tolls at the date of the act retain the 
franchise. 


| entrusted the. management , of affairs purely provincial consists 
of 25 members, elected by the parliamentary voters and each 
representing a . separate constituency. The council sits for a 
statutory period of three years. For local government purposes 
: the province is divided into counties or magisterial divisions; 
Zululand being under special jurisdiction. The chief towns — 
Durban, Maritsburg, Ladysmith, Newcastle and Dundee — are 
governed by municipal corporations and minor towns by local 
boards. 

Revenue and Expenditure. — Revenue is derived chiefly from 
customs and excise, railways, land sales, posts and telegraphs and a 
capitation tax. The expenditure is largely on reproductive works 
(railways, harbours, post office, &c.), on the judiciary and police, 
education and military defence. The majority of these services are, 
since 1910, managed by the Union Government, but the provincial 
council has power to levy direct taxation, and (with the consent 
of the Union Government) to raise loans for purely provincial 
purposes. Its revenues and powers are those pertaining to local 

f overnment. Some particulars follow as to the financial position of 
fatal previous to the establishment of the Union.' 

In 1846, the first year of Natal’s separate existence, the revenue 
was £3073 and the : expenditure £6905, In 1852 the revenue was 
£27,158 and the expenditure £24,296, and in 1862 the coriesponding 
figures were, £98,799 and £85,928. In 1872 revenue had risen to 
£180,499 and expenditure to £132,9 78. Ten years later the figures 
were, revenue £657,738, expenditure £659,031 . The rise of Johannes- 
burg and the opening up of the Dundee coal-fields, as well as the 
development of agriculture, now caused a rapid increase on both 
sides of the account. In 1888 the revenue for the first time exceeded 
a million, the figures for that year being, revenue £1,130,614, ex- 
penditure £781,326; in 1898-1899 the figures were £2,081,349 and 
£1,914,725. The Angjo-Boer War (1899-1902) caused both revenue 
and expenditure to rise abnormally, while the depression in trade 
which followed the war adversely affected the exchequer. In 1903- 
1904 there was a slight credit balance, the figures being, revenue 
£4,160,145, expenditure £4,071,439. For the next four years 
there were deficits, but in 1908-1909 a surplus was realized, the 
revenue being £3,569,275 and the expenditure £3,530,576. For 
1909-1910, the last year of Natal’s existence as a colony, the revenue, 
£4,035,000, . again exceeded the expenditure. The public debt, 
£2,101,500 in 1882, had risen at the close of the Boer War in 1902 
to £12,519,000, and was in June 1909, £21,420,000. 

Defence , — A small garrison of imperial troops is quartered at 
Maritzburg. The provincial force consists of a militia, fully equipped 
and armed with modern weapons. It is divided into mounted rifle- * 
men, about 1900 strong, four field batteries of 340 men and two 
infantry battalions, each of over 800 men. There is also an armed 
and mounted police force of 870 Europeans. Military training is 
compulsory on all lads over ten attending government schools. 
The boys are organized in cadet corps. A senior cadet corps is 
formed of youths between sixteen and twenty. There are also many 
rifle associations, the members of which are liable to be called out 
for defence. Durban harbour is defended by batteries with heavy 
modern guns. The batteries are manned by the naval corps (150 
strong) of the Natal militia. Natal makes an annual contribution of 
£35,000 towards the upkeep of the British navy. 

Law and Justice. — The South Africa Act 1909 established a 
Supreme Court of South Africa, the former supreme court of Natal 
becoming a provincial division of the new supreme court. The 
Roman- Dutch law, as accepted and administered by the courts of 
Cape Colony up to 1845 (the dat.e of the separation of Natal from the 
Cape), is the law of the land, save as modified by ordinances and 
laws enacted by the local legislature, mostly founded upon imperial 
statute law. The law of evidence is the same as that of the courts 
of England. Natives, however, are not justiceable under the Roman- 
Dutch law, but by virtue of letters patent passed in 1848 they are 
judged by native laws and customs, except so far as these may be 
repugnant to natural equity. The native laws were first codified ip 
1878, in 1887 a board was appointed for- their revision, and the new 
code came into operation in 1901. Provision is made whereby a 
native can obtain relief from the operation of native law and be 
subject to the colonial law (Law No. 28 of 1865). Special laws have 
been passed for the benefit of the coolie immigrants. The ad-* 
ministration of justice is conducted by magistrates’ courts, circuit 
courts and the provincial division of the supreme court. The magi- 
strates have both civil and criminal jurisdiction in minor cases. 
Appeals can be made from the magistrates’ decisions to the pro- 
vincial pr circuit court.. The provincial court, consisting of a judge- 
president and three puisne judges, sits in Pietermaritzburg and has 
jurisdiction over all causes whether affecting natives or Europeans. 
The judges also hold circuit courts at Durban and other places* 
Appeals from the circuit courts can be made to the provincial courts 
and from the provincial court appeals lie to the appellate division 
qf. .the Supreme Court of South Africa, sitting at Bloemfontein* 

* Criminal cases are tried before a -single judge and a jury of nine— 
of whom not fewer than seven determine the verdict. There is & 
vice-admiral ty court, of which the judge-president is judge and 



commissary, in native Cas6s the chiefs have" civil jurisdiction in 
disputes among their own tribesmen .and criminal jurisdiction over 
natives except in capital cases, offences against the person or 
property of nbn- natives, ptetended witchcraft, cases arising out of 
marriages by Christian rites, &c. An appeal lies to a magistrates’ 
court from every judgment of a native chief, and from the magis- 
trates’ j udgment on such appeal to a native high court. This native 
high court consists of a judge-president and two other judges, and sits 
in full court at Maritzburg not less than three months and at Eshowe 
not less than once in the year. There is no jury in this tribunal 
and single judges may hold circuit courts. With certain exceptions 
reserved for the provincial court (such as insolvency, ownership of 
immovable property and divorce), the native high court exercises 
jurisdiction when all parties to the suit are natives; it also has 
jurisdiction when the complainant is not a native, but all other 
parties to the suit are natives. 

Religion.— The majority of the. white inhabitants are Protestants, 
the bodies with the largest number of adherents being the Anglicans, 
Dutch Reformed Church, Presbyterians and Wesleyans. The 
Anglicans are divided into two parties— those belonging to “the 
Church of the Province of South Africa,” the body in communion 
with the Church of England, and those who act independently and 
constitute “ the Church of England in Natal.” The schism arose 
out Of the alleged heterodox views of Bishop. Colenso (q.v.), who had 
been created bishop of Natal by letters patent in 1853. In 1863 
the metropolitan of Cape Town, as head of the Church of the Province 
of South Africa, excommunicated Dr Colenso and consecrated a rival 
bishop for Natal, who took the title of bishop of Pietermaritzburg. 
Dr Colenso, who obtained a decision of the privy council confirming 
his claim to be bishop of Natal and possessor of the temporalities 
attached to . the bishopric, died in 1883. After his death those 
members of the Anglican community who objected to the constitu- 
tion of the provincial church maintained their organization while the 
temporalities were placed in the hands of curators. Reunion in 
spiritual matters has, however, been practically effected. Moreover, 
an act of the Natal parliament passed in 1909 placed the temporalities 
into commission in the persons of the. bishop and other trustees of 
the Natal diocese of the Provincial Church ; reservations being ma.de 
in favour of four congregations at that time unwilling to unite with 
the main body of churchmen. 1 At the census of 1904 the Anglicans 
numbered 40,880. The Presbyterians numbered 12,184, the Wes- 
leyan Methodists 11,992, the, Dutch Reformed Church 11,340, the 
Lutherans 4852, and the Baptists 2193. The Roman Catholics, at 
whose head is a vicar-apostolic, numbered 10,419. All these figures 
are exclusive of natives, of whom the churches named— notably the 
Anglicans and Wesleyans— have many converts. The Jewish com- 
munity in 1904 numbered 1496. Of the Asiatics, 87,234 were classed 
as Hindus and 10,111 as Mahommedans. , . 

Education. — Education other than elementary is controlled by the 
Union government. Public schools, and private schools aided by 
provincial grants provide elementary' education for white children. 
Education is neither compulsory nor free; but the fees- are low 
(is. to 5s, a month) and few children are kept away from school. 
There are government secondary and art schools at Durban and 
Maritzburg, and a Technical Institute at Durban. For higher edu- 
cation provision was made by the affiliation of Natal to the Cape of 
Good Hope University and by exhibitions tenable at English universi- 
ties. An act of the Natal legislature, passed December 1909, provided 
for the establishment at Maritzburg of the Natal University College, 
the course of studies to be such as from time to time prescribed by 
the Cape University. In .191.0. £30,000 was voted for. the University 
College buildings. State aid and inspection is given . to private 
schools for natives. In the native schools — almost all maintained by 
Christian missions — Zulu and English are taught, the’subjects taken 
being usually reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography 
and history; The state provides elementary and 1 higher grade 
schools; for Indian children. In 1908 there were 52 government 
schools and 472 schools under inspection ; 304 European, 21 coloured, 
168 native and 31 Indian, with an aggregate attendance of 39*59? 
scholars. There are in addition many private and denominational 
schools and colleges not receiving state aid. Of these, two of the 
best known are Hilton College and Hermansberg Cpllege, many 
prominent Natalians having been educated at one or the other of 
these establishments. To encourage the instruction of children 
who by reason of distance cannot attend a government or govern- 
ment-aided school, grants-in-aid are made for each pupil attending 
farm schools. •• 

The Press.-—' The first newspaper in Natal was the Natalier , a 
Dutch print published at Maritzburg; it was succeeded by the 
Patriot. The first English paper was' the Natal Witness, started in 
1845 and still one of the leading organs of public opinion. In 1851 
the Natal Times appeared, and is now continued as the Times of 
Natal. Another leading paper, the Natal Mercury , dates from 1852. 
It is a morning newspaper and is issued at Durban. The Natal 
Advertiser is a Durban evening paper. Sir John Robinson, the first 
premier of Natal, under responsible government, was the editor of 
the Mercury fro m i860 until he became prime minister in 1893. 

1 For a summary of the Natal church controversy see The Guardian 
(London March ii, 1910). 1 
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In ioob a new Dutcn paper* Afrikaner-, was .started at iviantzpurg. 
The Kaffirs have their own organ, Ipipa lo Hlunga (the paper of 
grievances), issued at Maritzburg, and the Asiatics, Indian Opinion 
a weekly paper started in 1903 and printed in English, Gujarati, 
Hindi and Tamil. Local papers are published weekly at Ladysmith, 
Dundee and Greytown. The Agricultural Journal , a government 
publication issued fortnightly, is of great service in the promotion of 
agricultural knowledge. 

History . 

Vasco da Gama on his voyage to India sighted the bluff at 
the entrance to the bay now forming the harbour of Durban 
pn Christmas Day 1497 an d named the country Terra 
Natalis. Da Gama made no landing here and, like 
the rest of South Africa, Natal was neglected by the ^tstor^/ 
Portuguese, whose nearest settlement was at Delagoa 
Bay. In 1576 Manuel de Mesquita Perestrello, commanded by 
King Sebastian to explore the coast of South Africa and report 
on suitable harbours, made a rough chart, even then of little use 
to navigators, which is of value as exhibiting the most that was 
known of the country by its discoverers before the advent of their 
Dutch rivals, who established themselves at Cape Town in 1652. 
Perestrello states that Natal has no ports but otherwise he gives 
a fairly accurate description of the country— noting particu- 
larly the abundance of animals and the density of the population. 
The first detailed accounts of the country were received from 
shipwrecked mariners. In 1683 the English ship “ Johanna ” 
went ashore near Delagoa Bay and the crew made a remarkable 
journey overland to Cape Town, passing through Natal, where 
they were kindly received by the natives. About the same- time 
(in 1684) an English ship put into Port Natal (as the bay came 
to be known) and purchased ivory from the natives, who, how- 
ever, refused to deal in. slaves. In May 1685 another English 
ship the “ Good Hope ” was wrecked in crossing the bar at Port 
Natal and in February 1686 the “ Stavenisse,” a Dutch East 
Indiaman, was wrecked a little farther south. Survivors of 
both vessels lived for nearly a year at Port Natal and there built 
a boat in which they made the voyage to Cape Town in twelve 
days. They brought with them 3 tons of ivory. This fact 
and their reports of the immense herds of elephants which roamed 
the bush led Simon van der Stell, then governor at Cape Town 
to despatch (1689) the ship “ Noord ” to Port Natal, with instruct 
tions to her commander to open up a trade, in ivory and to acquire 
possession* of the bay. From the chief of the Amatuli tribe, 
who inhabited the adjacent district, the bay was “ purchased ” 
for about £50 worth of goods. No settlement was then made 
and in 1705 the son of the chief repudiated the bargain. In 
1721 the Cape government did form a settlement at the bay, 
but it was soon afterwards abandoned. Thereafter for nearly 
a hundred years Natal was again neglected by white men. 
A ship now and again put into the bay, but the dangerous bar 
at its entrance militated against its frequent use. When in 
1824 the next, attempt was made by Europeans to form a settle- 
ment at the bay, Cape . Colony had passed' from the Dutch 
into the possession of Great Britain, while in Natal great 
changes had come over the land as a result of wars between the 
natives. 

. From the records of the 17th and 1 8th centuries it is apparent 
that the people then inhabiting Natal were Ban,tu-negroes of 
the Kaffir (Ama Xosa) branch. There is no mention of Hotten- 
tots, and the few Bushmen who dwelt in the upper regions by the 
Drakensberg did not come into contact with Europeans. The 
sailors of the “ Stavenisse ” reported the most numerous and 
most powerful tribe to be the Abambo, while that which came 
most in contact with the whites was the Amatuli, as it occupied 
a considerable part of the coast-land. These Kaffirs appear to 
have been more given to agriculture and more peaceful than 
their neighbours in Kaffraria and Cape Colony. But the quiet of 
the country was destroyed by the inroads of Chaka, the chief of 
the Zulus (see Zululand). Chaka between 1818 and 1820 
ravaged the whole of what is now known as Natal, and after 
beating his foes in- battle, butchered the women, children and 
old men, incorporating the young men in his impis. The popula- 
tion was greatly reduced and large areas left without a single 
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inhabitant. By right of conquest Chaka became undisputed 
master of the country. 

Such was the situation when the first British settlement wa!s 
made in Natal. In 1823 Francis George Farewell, formerly a 
lieutenant in the British navy, with other merchants of Cape 
Town, formed a company to trade with the natives of the south- 
east coast. In the brig “ Salisbury,” commanded by James S. 
King, who had been a midshipman in the navy, Farewell visited 
Port Natal, St Lucia and Delagoa Bays. The voyage was not 
successful as a trading venture, but Farewell was so impressed 
with the possibilities of Natal both for trade and colonization that 
he resolved to establish himself at the port. He went thither with 
ten companions, among them Henry Francis Fynn. All the rest 
save Farewell and Fynn speedily repented of their adventure and 
returned to the Cape, but the two who remained were joined by 
three sailors, John Cane, Henry Ogle and Thomas Hclstead, a 
lad. Farewell, Fynn and the others went to the royal kraal of 
Chaka, and, having cured him of a wound and made him various 
presents, obtained a document, dated the 7th of August 1824, 
ceding to “ F. G. Farewell & Company entire and full possession 
in perpetuity ” of a tract of land including “ the port or harbour 
of Natal.” On the 27th of the same month Farewell hoisted the 
The first Union Jack at the port and declared the territory he 
British had acquired a British possession. In 1825 he was 
settle* joined by King, who had meantime visited England 

menU and had obtained from the government a letter of 
recommendation to Lord Charles Somerset, governor of the Cape, 
granting King permission to settle at Natal. Farewell, King and 
Fynn made independent settlements at various parts of the 
bay, where a few Amatuli still lingered. They lived, practically, 
as Kaffir chiefs, trading with Chaka and gathering round them 
many refugees from that monarch’s tyranny. Early in 1828 
King, accompanied by two of Chaka’s indunas, voyaged in the 
“ Elizabeth and Susan,” a small schooner built by the settlers, 
to Port Elizabeth. He appears to have been coldly received by 
the authorities, who were even unable to ascertain the nature of 
Chaka’s embassy. Soon after his return to Natal King died, and 
in the same month (September 1828) Chaka was murdered by 
his brother Dingaan. In the December following Farewell went 
in the “ Elizabeth and Susan ” to Port Elizabeth. On this 
occasion the authorities were more hostile than before to the 
Natal pioneers, for they confiscated the schooner on the ground 
that it was unregistered and that it came from a foreign port. 
Farewell was not daunted, and in September 1829 set out to 
return overland to Port Natal. He was, however, murdered in 
Pondoland by a chief who was at enmity with the Zulus. Fynn 
thus became leader of the whites at the port, who were much at 
the mercy of Dingaan. In 1831 that chief raided their settle- 
ments, the whites all fleeing south of the Umzimkulu; but at 
Dingaan’s invitation they soon returned. Dingaan declared 
Fynn his representative and “ great chief of the Natal Kaffirs.” 
En 1834, however' Fynn accepted a post under the Cape govern- 
ment and did not return to Natal for many years. It was in this 
year that a petition from Cape Town merchants asking for the 
creation of a British colony at Natal was met by the statement 
that the Cape finances would not permit the establishment of 
si new dependency. The merchants, however, despatched an 
expedition under Dr Andrew Smith to inquire into the possibilities 
yl the country, and the favourable nature of his report induced a 
party of Dutch farmers under Piet Uys to go thither also. Both 
Dr Smith and Uys travelled overland through Kaffraria, and 
were well received by the English living at the bay. The next 
step was taken by the settlers at the port, who in 1835 resolved 
to lay out a town, which they named Durban, after Sir Benjamin 
TUrban, then governor of Cape Colony. At the same time the 
settlers, who numbered about 50, sent a memorial to the governor 
calling attention to the fact that they were acknowledged rulers 
Dver a large tract of territory south of the Tugela, and asking 
that this territory should be proclaimed a British colony under 
the name of Victoria and that a governor and council be appointed. 
To all these requests no official answer was returned. The 
settlers had been joined in the year named (1835) by Captain 


Gardiner, a naval officer, whose chief object was the evangeliza- 
tion of the natives. With the support of the traders he founded 
a mission station on the hill overlooking the bay. In 1837 
Gardiner was given authority by the British government to 
exercise jurisdiction over the traders. They, however, refused 
to acknowledge Gardiner’s authority, and from the Cape govern- 
ment he received no support. 1 It was not until their hand was 
forced by the occupation of the interior by Dutch farmers that 
the Cape authorities at length intervened. 

The British settlers had, characteristically, reached Natal 
mainly by way of the sea; the new tide of immigration was by 
land — the voortrekkers streamed through the passes of Arrival 
the Drakensberg, bringing with them their wives and of the 
children and vast herds of cattle. The reasons which Dutch 
caused the exodus from the Cape are discussed else- voor ~ 
where (see South Africa and Cape Colony), here it is 
only necessary to point out that those emigrants who entered 
Natal shared with those who settled elsewhere an intense desire 
to be free from British control. The first emigrant Boers to enter 
the country were led by Pieter Retief (c. 1780-1838), a man of 
Huguenot descent and of marked ability, who had formerly lived 
on the eastern frontier of Cape Colony and had suffered severely 
in the Kaffir wars. Passing through the almost deserted upper 
regions Retief arrived at the bay in October 1837. He went 
thence to Dingaan’s kraal with the object of securing a formal 
cession of territory to the Dutch farmers. Dingaan consented 
on condition that the Boers recovered for him certain cattle 
stolen by another chief; this task Retief accomplished, and with 
the help of the Rev. F. Owen, a missionary then living at 
Dingaan’s kraal, a deed of cession was drawn up in English and 
signed by Dingaan and Retief on the 4th of February 1838. 
Two days after the signature of the deed Retief and all of his 
party, 66 whites, besides Hottentot servants, were treacherously 
murdered by Dingaan’s orders. The Zulu king then commanded 
his impis to kill all the Boers who had entered Natal. The Zulu 
forces crossed the Tugela the same day, and the most advanced 
parties of the Boers were massacred, many at a spot near where 
the town of Weenen now stands, its name (meaning wailing or 
weeping) commemorating the event. Other of the farmers 
hastily laagered and were able to repulse the Zulu attacks; the 
assailants suffering serious loss at a fight near the Bushman’s 
river. Nevertheless in one week after the murder of Retief 
600 Boers — men, women and children — had been killed by the 
Zulus. The English settlers at the bay, hearing of the attack, on 
the Boers, determined to make a diversion in their favour, and 
some 20 men under the command of R. Biggar and with a 
following of 700 friendly Zulus crossed the Tugela near its mouth. 
In a desperate fight (April 17) with a strong force of the 
enemy the English were overwhelmed and only four Europeans 
escaped to the bay. Pursued by the Zulus, all the 1 surviving 
inhabitants of Durban were compelled for a time to take refuge 
on a ship then in harbour. After the Zulus retired, less than a 
dozen Englishmen returned to live at the port; the missionaries, 
hunters and pther traders returned to the Cape. Meantime the 
Boers, who had repelled the Zulu attacks on their laagers, had beefi 
joined by others from the Drakensberg, and about 4oo men under 
Hendrik Potgieter and Piet Uys advanced to attack Dingaan. 
On the nth of April, however, they fell into a trap laid by the 
Zulus and with difficulty cut their way out. Among those slain 
were Piet Uys and his son Dirk, aged 15, who rode by his side. 
The Boer farmers were now in a miserable plight, but towards the 
end of the year they received reinforcements, and in December 
460 men set out under Andries Pretorius to avenge themselves 
on the Zulus. On Sunday the 16th of December, while laagered 
near the Umslatos river, they were attacked by over 10,000 
Zulus.' The Boers had firearms, the Zulus their assegais only, 
and after a three hours’ fight the Zulus were totally defeated, 
losing thousands killed, while the farmers’ casualties were under 

1 Captain Allen Francis Gardiner (1794-1851) left Natal in 1838, 
subsequently devoting himself to missionary work in South America, 
being known as the- missionary to Patagonia. He died of starvation 
in Tierra del Fuego. 


a dozen. (This memorable Victory is annually commemorated 
by the Boers as Dingaan’s Day, while the Umslatos, which ran 
red with the blood of the slain, was renamed Blood river.) 
Dingaan fled, the victorious Boers entered the royal kraal, gave 
decent burial to the skeletons of Retief and his party, and regarded 
themselves as now undisputed masters of Natal. They had 
recovered from a leather pouch which Retief carried the deed by 
which Dingaan ceded “ to Retief and his countrymen the place 
called Port Natal together with all the lands annexed ... as 
far as the land may be useful and in my possession. ” This was 
the 5th or 6th cession made by Chaka or Dingaan of the same 
territory to different individuals. In every case the. overlordship 
of the Zulus was assumed. 

Returning south, Pretorius and his commando were surprised 
to learn that Port Natal had been occupied on the 4th of December 
by a detachment of the 72 nd Highlanders sent thither from the 
Cape. The emigrant farmers had, with the assent of the few 
remaining Englishmen at Port Natal, in May 1838 issued a 
proclamation taking possession of the port. This had been 
followed by an intimation from the governor of the Cape (Major- 
General Sir George Napier) inviting the emigrants to return to the 
colony, and stating that whenever he thought it desirable he 
should take military possession of the port. In sanctioning the 
occupation of the port the British government of the day had no 
intention of making Natal a British colony, but wished to prevent 
the Boers establishing an independent republic upon the coast 
with a harbour through which access to the interior could be 
gained. After remaining at the port just over a year the 
Highlanders were withdrawn, on Christmas Eve 1839. Mean- 
time the Boers had founded Pietermaritzburg and made it the 
seat of their volksraad. They rendered their power in Natal 
absolute, for the time, in the following month, when they joined 
with Panda, Dingaan’s brother, in another attack on the Zulu 
king. Dingaan was utterly defeated and soon afterwards 
perished, Panda becoming king in his stead by favour of the Boers. 

At this time, had the affairs of the Boer community been 
managed with prudence and sagacity they might have estab- 
lished an enduring state. But their impatience of control, 
reflected in the form of government adopted, led to disastrous 
consequences. Legislative power was vested, nominally, in the 
volksraad (consisting of twenty-four members), while the president 
and executive were changed every three months. But whenever 
any measure of importance was to be decided a, meeting was 
called of het publiek , that is, of all who chose to attend, to 
sanction or reject it. “ The result,” says Theal, “ was utter 
anarchy. Decisions of one day were frequently reversed the 
next, and every one held himself free to disobey any law that he 
did not approve of. . . . Public opinion of the hour in each 
section of the community was the only force in the land” 
(History of South Africa 1834-1854, chap. xliv.). While such 
was the domestic state of affairs during the period of self-govern- 
ment, the settlers cherished large territorial views. They were 
in loose alliance with and in quasi-supremacy over the Boer 
communities which had left the Cape and settled at Winburg 
and at Potchefstroom. They had declared themselves a free 
and independent state under the title of “ The Republic of 
Port Natal and adjacent countries,” 1 and sought (September 
1840) from Sir George Napier at the Cape an acknowledgment 
of their independence by Great Britain. Sir George, being 
without definite instructions from England, could give no decisive 
answer, but he was friendly disposed to the Natal farmers. 
This feeling was, however, changed by what Sir George (and many 
of the Dutch in Natal also) thought a wilful and unjustifiable 
attack (December 1840) on a tribe of Kaffirs on the southern, 
or Cape Colony, frontier by a commando under Andries Pretorius, 
which set out, nominally, to recover stolen cattle. Having 
at length received an intimation from London that the queen 
“ could not acknowledge the independence of her own subjects, 
but that the trade of the emigrant farmers would be placed 
on the same footing as that of any other British settlement, 
upon their receiving a military force to exclude the interference 
1 Commonly called the Republic of Natalia or Natal. 


with or possession of the country by any other European power,” 
Sir George communicated this decision to the volksraad in 
September 1841. Under the arrangement proposed the Boers 
might easily have secured the benefits of self-government, 
subject to an acknowledgment of British supremacy, together 
with the advantage of military protection, for the British govern- 
ment was then extremely reluctant to extend its colonial re- 
sponsibilities. The Boers, however, strongly resented the conten- 
tion of the British that they could not shake off British nationality 
though beyond the bounds of any recognized British possession, 
nor were they prepared to see their only port garrisoned by 
British troops, and they rejected Napier’s overtures. Napier, 
therefore, on the 2nd of December 1841, issued a proclamation 
in which he stated that in consequence of the emigrant farmers 
refusing to be treated as British subjects and of their attitude 
towards the Kaffir tribes he intended resuming military occupation 
of Port Natal. This proclamation was answered in a lengthy 
minute, dated the. 21st of February 1842, . drawn up by J. N. 
Boshof (afterwards president of the Orange Free State), by far 
the ablest of the Dutch who had settled in Natal. In this minute 
the farmers ascribed all their troubles to one cause, British 
namely, the absence of a representative government, and 
which had been repeatedly asked for by them while Duic h to 
still living in Cape Colony and as often denied or conflicL 
delayed, and concluded by a protest against the occupation 
of any part of their territory by British troops. An incident 
which happened immediately after these events greatly en- 
couraged tjhe Boers to persist in their opposition to Great Britain. 
In March 1842 a Dutch vessel sent out by G. G. Ohrig, an 
Amsterdam merchant who sympathized warmly with the cause 
of the emigrant farmers, reached port Natal, and its supercargo, 
J. A. Smellekamp (a man who subsequently played a part in 
the early history of the Transvaal and Orange Free State), con- 
cluded a treaty with the volksraad assuring them of the pro- 
tection of Holland. The Natal Boers believed the Netherlands to 
be one of the great powers of Europe, and were firmly persuaded 
that its government would aid them in resisting England. 

On the 1st ofiApril Captain T. C. Smith with a force of 263 men 
left his camp at the Umgazi,on the eastern frontier of Cape Colony, 
and marching overland reached Durban without opposition, and 
encamped, on the 4th of May, at the base of the Berea hills. 
The Boers, cut off from their port, called out a commando of some 
300 to 400 men under Andries Pretorius and gathered at Congella 
at the head of the bay. On the night of the 23rd of May Smith 
made an unsuccessful attack on the Boer camp, losing his guns 
and fifty men killed and wounded. On the 26th the Boers 
captured the harbour and settlement, and on the 31st blockaded 
the British camp, the women and children being removed, on the 
suggestion of Pretorius, to a ship in the harbour of which the 
Boers had taken possession. Meantime, an old Durban resident, 
Richard (commonly called Dick) King, had undertaken to convey 
tidings of the perilous position of the British force to the com- 
mandant at Graham’s Town. He started on the night of the 
24th, and escaping the Boer outposts rode through the dense bush 
and across the bridgeless rivers of Kaff raria at peril of his life 
from hostile natives and wild beasts, and in nine days reached 
his destination — a distance of 360 m. in a direct line, and nearly 
600 by the route to be followed. This remarkable ride was 
accomplished with one change of mount, obtained from a mis- 
sionary in Pondoland. A comparatively strong force under 
Colonel A. J. Cloete was at once sent by sea to Port Natal, and on 
the 26th of June Captain Smith was relieved. The besieged had 
suffered greatly from lack of food. Within a fortnight Colonel 
Cloete had received the submission of the volksraad at Pieter- 
maritzburg. The burghers represented that they were u$der 
the protection of Holland, but this plea was peremptorily rejected 
by the commander of the British forces. 

The British government was still undecided as to its policy 
towards Natal. In April 1842 Lord Stanley (afterwards 14th 
earl of Derby), then secretary for the colonies in the second Peel 
Administration, wrote to Sir George Napier that the establishment 
of a colony in Natal would be attended with little prospect of 


idvantage, but at the same time stated that the pretensions of 
he emigrants to be regarded as an independent community 
:ould not be admitted. Various measures were proposed which 
vould but have aggravated the situation. Finally, in deference 

0 the strongly urged views of Sir George Napier, Lord Stanley, 
n a despatch of the 13th of December, received in Cape Town 
>n the 23rd- of April 1843, consented to Natal becoming a 
British colony. The institutions adopted were to be as far as 
>ossible in accordance with the wishes of the people, but it was 

1 fundamental condition “ that there should not be in the eye of 
he law any distinction or disqualification whatever, founded 
>n mere difference of colour, origin, language or creed.” Sir 
Deorge then appointed Mr Henry Cloete (a brother of Colonel 
Dloete) a special commissioner to explain to the Natal volksraad 
he- decision of the government. There was a considerable party 
if Natal Boers still strongly opposed to the British, and they 
vere reinforced by numerous bands of Boers who came over the 
Drakensberg from Winburg and Potchefstroom. Commandant 
an Mocke of Winburg (who had helped to besiege Captain Smith 
X Durban) and others of the “ war party ” attempted to induce 
he volksraad not to submit, and a plan was formed to murder 
>retorius, Boshof and other leaders, who were now convinced 
hat the only chance of ending the state of complete anarchy 
nto which the country had fallen was by accepting British 
overeignty. In these circumstances the task of Mr Henry 
Cloete was one of great difficulty and delicacy. He behaved with 
he utmost tact and got rid of the Winburg and Potchefstroom 
mrghers by declaring that he should recommend the Drakensberg 
,s the northern limit of Natal. On the 8th of August 1843 
fatal the Natal volksraad unanimously agreed to the terms 
anexed proposed by Lord Stanley. Many of the Boers who 
u-itaia* wou ^ n °t acknowledge British rule trekked once 

1 * more over the mountains into what are now the Orange 

"ree State and Transvaal provinces. At the end of 1843 there 
/ere not more than 500 Dutch families left in Natal. Cloete, 
tefore returning to the Cape, visited Panda and obtained from 
im a valuable concession. Hitherto the Tugela from source to 
louth had been the recognized frontier between Natal and 
ululand. Panda gave up to Natal all the territory between 
he Buffalo and Tugela rivers, now forming Klip River county. 

Although proclaimed a British colony in 1843, and in 1844 
eclared a part of Cape Colony, it was not until the end of 1845 
hat an effective administration was installed with Mr Martin 
Vest as lieutenant-governor, and the power of the volksraad 
nally came to an end. In that year the external trade of Natal, 
Imost entirely with Cape Colony, was of the total value of 
42,000 — of which £32,000 represented imported goods. 

The new administration found it hard to please the Dutch 
armers, who among other grievances resented what they con- 
idered the undue favour shown to the Kaffirs, whose numbers 
ad been greatly augmented by the flight of refugees from Panda, 
n 1843, for instance, no fewer than 50,000 Zulus crossed the 
higela seeking the protection of the white man. The natives 
/ere settled in 1846 in specially selected locations and placed 
nder the general supervision of Sir (then Mr) Theophilus Shep- 
tone (q.v.). Sir Harry Smith, newly appointed governor of the 
'ape, met, on the banks of the upper Tugela, a body of farmers 
■reparing to recross the Drakensberg, and by remedying their 
rievances induced many of them to remain in Natal. Andries 
hetorius and others, however, declined to remain, and from this 
ime Pretorius (q.v.) ceased his connexion with Natal. Although 
y this migration the white population was again considerably 
educed, those who remained were contented and loyal, and 
hrough the arrival of 4500 emigrants from England in the years 
848-1851 and by subsequent immigration from oversea the 
olony became overwhelmingly British in character. From the 
ime of the coming of the first considerable body of British 
ettlers dates the development of trade and agriculture in the 
olony, followed somewhat later by the exploitation of the 
lineral resources of the country. At the same time schools were 
stablished and various churches began or increased their work 
i the colony. Dr Colenso, appointed bishop of Natal, arrived in 


1854. In 1 8 56 the dependence of- the country on Gape Colony Was 
put to an end and Natal constituted a distinct colony with a 
legislative council of sixteen members, twelve elected by the 
inhabitants and four nominated by the crown. At the time the 
white population exceeded 8000. While dependent on the Cape, 
ordinances had been passed establishing Roman-Dutch law as 
the law of Natal, and save where modified by legislation it 
remained in force. 

The British settlers soon realized that the coast lands were 
suited to the cultivation of tropical or semi-tropical products, and 
from 1852 onward sugar, coffee, cotton and arrow-root Indian 
were introduced, tea being afterwards substituted for coolies 
coffee. The sugar industry soon became of importance, 4%™^ 
and the planters were compelled to seek for large numbers 
of labourers. The natives, at ease in their locations, did not 
volunteer in sufficient numbers, and recourse was had to coolie 
labour from India. The first coolies reached Natal in i860. They 
came under indentures, but at the expiration of their contract 
were allowed to settle in the colony. 1 This proved one of the 
most momentous steps taken in the history of South Africa, for 
the Indian population rapidly increased, the “ free ” Indians be- 
coming market gardeners, farmers, hawkers, traders, and in time 
serious competitors with the whites. But in i860 and for many 
years afterwards these consequences were not foreseen, and alone 
among the South Africa states Natal offered a welcome to Asiatics. 

In 1866 the borders of the colony were extended on the south- 
west by the annexation of part of Kaffraria that had formerly 
been under the sway of the Pondo chief Faku, who 
found himself unable to maintain his authority in Keate 
a region occupied by many diverse tribes. The newly awards . 
acquired territory was named Alfred county in memory 
of a visit paid to Natal by Prince Alfred (afterwards duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha). In 1867 R. W. Keate (1814-1873) became 
lieutenant-governor, a post which he filled until 1872. His 
administration is notable, not so much for internal affairs but 
from the fact that he twice acted as arbitrator in disputes in 
which the Boer states were involved. In a dispute between the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State he decided (February 1870) 
that the Klip river and not the upper Vaal was the frontier 
stream. A more famous t decision, that known as the Keate 
Award, was given in October 1871. It concerned the south- 
western frontiers of the Transvaal, and the award, which was 
against the Transvaal pretensions, had important effects on 
the history of South Africa (see Transvaal and South Africa). 

During all this time little was done to alter the condition of 
the natives. There was scarcely an attempt to copy the policy, 
deliberately adopted in Cape Colony, of educating and civilizing 
the black man. Neither was Natal faced with the Cape problem 
of a large half-caste population. The Natal natives were left 
very much in the state in which they were before the advent of 
the white men. While this opportunity of educating and training 
a docile people was in the main neglected, savage abuse of power 
by their chiefs was prevented. Under the superintendence 
of Shepstone the original refugees were quiet and contented, 
enjoying security from injustice and considerable freedom. 
This ideal lot, from the native point of view, drew such numbers 
of immigrants from disturbed districts that with the natural 
increase of population in thirty years the native inhabitants 
increased from about 100, coo to fully 350,600. New generations 
grew up almost as ignorant as their fathers, but not with the 
same sense of dependence upon the white men. In this way was 
sown the seed of future trouble between the two races. The 
first serious collision between natives and the government 
occurred in 1873. The Amahlubi, one of the highest in rank 
of the Bantu tribes of South Africa, fleeing from the cruelties of 

1 Between i860 and 1866 some 5000 Indians entered the colony. 
Immigration then ceased, and was not resumed until 1874. By that; 
year the natives from Portuguese territory and elsewhere who had 
found employment in Natal had been attracted to the Kimberley 
diamond mines, and the Natal natives not coming forward (save under 
compulsion), the importation of Indian coolies was again permitted 
(see the, Natal Blue Book, Report of the Indian Immigration Com- 
mission , iqoq). 


Panda, had been located by the Natal government under their 
chief Langalibalele ($:e. the great sun which shines and burns) 
in 1848 at the foot of the Drakensberg with the object of prevent- 
ing the Bushmen who dwelt in the fountains plundering the 
upland farmers. Here the Amahlubi prospered, and after the 
diamond fields had been discovered many of the young men 
who had been to Kimberley brought back firearms. These 
Langalibalele refused to register, and entered into negotiations 
with several tribes with the object of organizing a general revolt. 
Prompt action by Sir Benjamin Pine, then lieutenant-governor 
of the colony, together with help from the Cape and 
bale's Basutoland, prevented the success of Langalibalele’s 
rebellion, plan, and his own tribe, numbering some 1 0,000 persons, 
was the only one which rebelled. The chief was 
captured, and exiled to Cape Colony (August 1874). Permitted 
to return to Natal in 1886, he died in 1889. 

This rebellion drew the attention of the home government to 
the native question in Natal. The colonists, if mistaken in 
their general policy of leaving the natives in a condition of 
mitigated barbarism, had behaved towards them with uhiform 
kindness and justice. They showed indeed in their dealings both 
with the natives within their borders and with the Zulus beyond 
the Tugela a disposition to favour the natives at the expense 
of their white neighbours in the Transvaal and Grange Free 
State; and their action against Langalibalele was fully justified 
and the danger of a widespread native revolt real." But there 
were those, including Bishop Colenso, who thought the Treatment 
of the Amahlubi wrong, and their agitation induced the British 
government to recall Sir Benjamin Pine, Sir Garnet Wolsefey 
being sent out as temporary governor. Sir Garnet reported 
the natives as “ happy and prosperous — well off in every 5 sense.” 
As a result of consultations with Shepstone certain modifications 
were made in native policy, chiefly in the direction of more 
European supervision. 

Meantime the colony had weathered a severe commercial 
crisis brought on in 1865 through over-speculation and the 
neglect of agriculture, save along the coast belt. But 
Colenso the trade over berg largely developed on the dis- 

' affair..'- co very of the Kimberley diamond mines, and the 

progress of the country was greatly promoted by the 
substitution of the railway for the ox wagon as a means of 
transport. There already existed a short line from the Point 
at Durban to the Umgeni, and on the 1st of January 1876 Sir 
Henry Bulwer, who had succeeded Wolseley as governor, turned 
the first sod of a new state-owned railway which was completed 
as far as Maritzburg in 1880. At this date the white inhabitants 
numbered about 20,000. But besides a commercial crisis the 
colony had been the scene of an ecclesiastical : dispute which 
attracted widespread attention. Bishop Colenso (jq:v.)' 9 condemned 
in 1863 on a charge of heresy, ignored the authority of the court 
of South African bishops and was maintained in his position by 
decision of the Privy Council in England. This led to a division 
among the Anglican community in the colony and the consecra- 
tion in 1869 of a rival bishop, who took the title of bishop of 
Maritzburg. Colenso’s bold* advocacy of the cause of the natives 
— which he maintained with vigour until his death (in 1883)—- 
attracted almost equal attention. His native name was Usobantu 
(father of the people). 

For some years Natal, in common with the other countries of 
South Africa, had suffered from the absence of anything resem- 
bling a strong government among the Boers of the Transvaal, 
neighbours of Natal on the north. The annexation of the 
Transvaal to Great Britain, effected by Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
in April 1877, would, it was hoped, put a period to the disorders 
in that country. But the new administration at Pretoria in- 
herited many disputes with the Zulus, disputes which were in 
large measure the cause of the war of 1879. For years the 
Zulus had lived at amity with the Natalians, from whom they 
received substantial favours, and in 1872 Cetywayo (g.t>.), 
on succeeding his father Panda, had given assurances of good 
behaviour. These promises were not kept for long, and by 1878 
his attitude had become so hostile towards both the Natal and 


Transvaal governments that Sir Bartle Frere, then High Com- 
missioner for Sofith Africa, determined on his reduction: D uring 
the war (see Zululand) Natal was used as the British base, 
arid the Natal volunteers rendered valuable service in the 
campaign, which, after bpening with disasters to the British 
forces, ended in the breaking of the Zulu power. (F. R. C.) 

Scarcely had the colony recovered from the shock of the 
Zulu War than it was involved in the revolt of the Transvaal 
Boers ' (r88o- 1881), an event which overshadowed all Natal 
domestic concerns. The Natalians were intensely and the 
British in sentiment, and resented deeply the policy 
adopted i by ; the Gladstone administration. At In- . : 
gogo, Majuba and Laing’s Nek, all of them situated within 
the Colony, British forces had been defeated by the Boers. 
And- the treaty of retrocession was never ^regarded in Natal ias 
anything but a surrender, It was dearly understood that the 
Boers would aim to establish a republican government over the 
whole, of South Africa, and that the terms of peace simply meant 
greater bloodshed at no distant date. The protest made by 
the Natalians against the settlement was in vain. The Transvaal 
Republic was established, but the prediction of the colonists, 
ignored at the time, was afterwards fulfilled to the letter. > In 
I justice, however, to the colonists of Natal it must be recorded 
1 that, finding their protest with regard to the Transvaal settle- 
ment useless^ they made up their minds to shape their policy 
■ in conformity with that settlement. But it was not long before 
their worst fears with regard to the Boers began to* be realized, 
and their patience was once more severely taxed. The Zulu 
power, as has been recorded, was broken in 1879. After the 
| war quarrels arose among the petty chiefs set up by Sir Garnet 
Wolseleyy arid in 1883 some Transvaal Boers intervened, and 
subsequently, as a reward for. the assistance they had rendered 
to one of the combatants, demanded and annexed 8000 sq. m. 
of country; which they styled the “ New Republic.” As the 
London Convention had stipulated that there should be no 
trespassing on the part of the Boers over their specified boundaries, 
and as Natal had been the basis for those operations against 
the Zulus on the part of the British an 1879, which alone made 
such an annexation of territory possible, a strong feeling was 
; once more aroused in Natal. The V New Republic,” reduced in 
area* however, to less than 2000 sq. m., was nevertheless recog- 
nized by the British government in 1886, and in 1888 its consent 
was given to the territory (the Vryheid district) being incor- 
porated with the Transvaal. Meantime, in 1887, the remainder 
of Zululand had been annexed to Great Britain (see Zululand). 

In 1884 the discovery of gold in De Kaap Valley, and on 
• Mr Moodie’s farm in the Transvaal, caused a considerable rush 
of colonists from Natal to that country. Railways were still: 

; far from The Transvaal border, and Natal not only sent her own 
colonists to the new fields, but also offered the nearest route for 
prospectors from Cape Colony or from Europe. Durban was 
soon thronged; and Pietermaritzburg, which was then practi- 
cally the terminus of the Natal railway, was the base from* which 
nearly all the expeditions to the goldfields were fitted out. 
The journey to De Kaap by bullock- waggon occupied about 
six weeks. “ Kurveying ” (the conducting of transport by 
, bullock- waggon) in itself constituted a great industry. Two 
: years later, in 1886, the Rand goldfields were proclaimed, and 
j the tide of trade which had already set in with the Qrowth 
Transvaal steadily increased. Natal colonists were Q r t ow 
not merely the first in the field with the transport industries. 
traffic to the new goldfields; they became some of 
the earliest proprietors of mines, and for several years many of 
the largest mining companies had their chief offices at Pieter- 
maritzburg or Durban. In this year (1886) the railway reached 
Ladysmith, and in 1891 it was completed to the Transvaal 
frontier at Charlestown, the section from Ladysmith northward 
! opening up the Dundee and Newcastle coalfields. Thus a new 
industry was added to the resources of the colony. 

The demand which the growing trade made upon the one 
port of Natal; Durban, encouraged the colonists to 1 redouble 
their efforts to improve their harbour. The question of a fairway 


from ocean to harbour has been a difficult one at nearly every 
port on the African coast. A heavy sea from the Indian Ocean 
is always breaking on the shore, even in the finest weather, 
and at the mouth of every natural harbour a bar occurs. To 
deepen the channel over the bar at Durban so that steamers 
might enter the harbour was the cause of labour and expenditure 
for many years. Harbour works were begun in 1857, piers and 
jetties were constructed, dredgers imported, and controversy 
raged over the various schemes for harbour improvement. In 
1881 a harbour board was formed under the chairmanship of 
Mr Harry Escombe. It controlled the operations for improving 
the sea entrance until 1893, when on the establishment of re- 
sponsible government it was abolished. The work of improving 
the harbour was however continued with vigour, and finally, in 
1904, such success was achieved that vessels of the largest class 
were enabled to enter port (see Durban). At the same time 
the railway system was continually developing. 

For many years there had been an agitation among the 
colonists for self-government. In 1882 the colony was offered 
SeJfm self-government coupled with the obligations of 

govern - self-defence. The offer was declined, but in 1883 the 

meat legislative council was remodelled so as to consist of 

granted. 2 3 elected and 7 nominated members. In 1890 

the elections to the council led to the return of a majority in 
favour of accepting self-government, and in 1893 a bill in favour 
of the proposed change was passed and received the sanction 
of the Imperial government. At the time the white inhabitants 
numbered about 50,000. The electoral law was framed to 
prevent more than a very few natives obtaining the franchise. 
Restrictions in this direction dated as far back as 1865, while in 
1896 an act was passed aimed at the exclusion of Indians from 
the suffrage. The leader of the party which sought responsible 
government was Sir John Robinson (1839-1903) who had gone 
to Natal in 1850, was a leading journalist in the colony, had 
been a member of the legislative council since 1863, and had 
filled various official positions. He now became the first premier 
and colonial secretary with Mr Harry Escombe ( q.v .) as attorney- 
general and Mr F. R. Moor as secretary for Native Affairs. The 
year that witnessed this change in the constitution was also 
notable for the death of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, Natal’s 
most prominent citizen. In the same year Sir Walter Hely- 
Hutchinson became governor. His immediate predecessors 
had been Sir Charles Mitchell (1889-1893) and Sir Arthur 
Havelock (1886-1889). Sir John Robinson remained premier 
until 1897, a year marked by the annexation of Zululand to 
Natal: In the following year'Natal entered the Customs Union 
already existing between Cape Colony and the Orange Free 
State. Sir John Robinson had been succeeded as premier by 
Mr Harry Escombe (February-October 1897) and Escombe 
by Sir Henry Binns, on whose death in June 1899 Lieut. -Colonel 
(afterwards Sir) Albert Hime formed a ministry which remained 
in office until after the conclusion of the Anglo-Boer War. Mean- 
time (in 1901) Sir Henry McCallum had succeeded Sir Walter 
Hely-Hutchinson as governor. 

For some years Natal had watched with anxiety the attitude 
of increasing hostility towards the British adopted by the 
Pretoria administration and, with bitter remembrance of the 
events of 1881, gauged with accuracy the intentions of the Boers. 
So suspicious had the ministry become of the nature of the 
military preparations that were being made by the Boers, that 
in May 1899 they communicated their apprehensions to the ; 
High Commissioner, Sir Alfred Milner, who telegraphed on the 
25th of May to Mr Chamberlain, informing him that Natal was 
uneasy. The governor expressed his views to the prime minister 
that the Natal government ought to give the British government 
every support, and Colonel Hime replied that their support 
would be given, but at the same time he feared the 
ofi 8 % 9 - r consequences to Natal if, after all, the British govern- 
1902 . ment should draw back. In July the Natal ministry 
learnt, that it was not. the intention of the Imperial 
government to endeavour to hold the frontier in case hostilities 
arose, but that a line of defence considerably south of the frontier 


would be taken, up. This led to a request on their part that if 
the Imperial government had any reason to anticipate the 
breakdown of negotiations, “ such steps may be at once taken 
as may be necessary for the effectual defence of the whole 
colony.” Sir William Penn Symons, the general commanding 
the British forces in Natal in September, decided tp hold Glencoe. 
On the arrival of Lieut. -General Sir George White from India, 
he informed the governor that he considered it dangerous to 
attempt to hold Glencoe, and urged the advisability of with- 
drawing the troops to Ladysmith. The governor was strongly 
opposed to this step, as he was anxious to protect the coal supply, 
and also feared the moral effect of a withdrawal. Eventually 
Sir Archibald Hunter, then chief of staff to Sir Redvers Buffer, 
was consulted, and stated that in his opinion, Glencoe being 
already occupied, “ it was a case of balancing drawbacks, and 
advised that, under the circumstances, the troops be retained 
at Glencoe.” This course was then adopted. 

On the nth of October 1899 war broke out. The first act was 
the seizure by the Boers of a Natal train on the Free State border. 
On the 12th Laing’s Nek was occupied by the Boer forces, who 
were moved in considerable force over the Natal border. New- 
castle was next occupied by the Boers unopposed, and on the 
20th of October occurred the battle of Talana Hill outside 
Dundee. In this engagement the advanced body of British 
troops, 3000 strong, under Symons, held a. camp called Craigside 
which lay between Glencoe and Dundee, and from this position 
General Symons hoped to be able to hold the northern portion 
of Natal. There is no doubt that this policy strongly 
commended itself to the governor and ministers of Natal, 
and that they exercised considerable pressure to have it 
adopted. But from a military point of view it was not at all 
cordially approved by Sir George White, and it was after- 
wards condemned by. Lord Roberts. Fortunately Symons was 
able to win a complete victory over one of the Boer columns at 
Talana Hill. He himself received a mortal wound in the action. 
Brigadier-General Yule then took command, and an overwhelm- 
ing force of Boers rendering the’ further occupation of Dundee 
dangerous, he decided to retire his force to Ladysmith. On the 
2.1st of October General Sir George White and General (Sir John) 
French defeated at Elandslaagte , a strong force of Boers, who 
threatened to cut off General Yule’s retreat. He again attacked 
the Boer forces at Rietfontein on the 24th of October, and on 
the 26th General Yule reached Ladysmith in safety. Ladysmith 
now became for a time the centre of military interest. The Boers 
gradually surrounded the town and cut off the communications 
from the south. Various engagements were fought in the 
attempt to prevent this movement, including the actions of 
Farquhar’s Farm and Nicholson’s Nek on the 30th (see Trans- 
vaal). The investment of Ladysmith continued till the 28th of 
February 1900, when, after various attempts to relieve the 
beleaguered garrison, Sir Redvers Buffer’s forces at last entered 
the town. During the six weeks previous to the relief, 200 
deaths had occurred from disease alone, and altogether as many 
as 8424 were reported to have passed through the hospitals. 
The relief of Ladysmith soon led to the evacuation of Natal by 
the Boer forces, who trekked northwards. 

During the Boer invasion the government and the loyal 
colonists, constituting the great majority of the inhabitants of 
the colony, rendered the Imperial forces every assistance. A 
comparatively small number of the Dutch colonists joined the 
enemy, but there was no general rebellion among them. As the 
war progressed the Natal volunteers and other. Natal forces took 
a prominent part. The Imperial Light Horse and other irregular 
corps were recruited in Natal, although the bulk of the men in 
the forces were Uitlanders from Johannesburg. As the nearest 
colony to the Transvaal, Natal was resorted to by a large number 
of men, women and children, who were compelled to leave the 
Transvaal on the outbreak of the war. Refugee and Uitlander 
committees were formed both at Durban and Maritzburg, and, 
in conjunction with the colonists, they did all in their power to 
assist in recruiting irregular corps, and also in furnishing relief 
to the sick and needy. 



As one result of the war, an addition was made to the territory 
comprised in Natal, consisting of a portion of what had previously 
been included in the Transvaal. The Natal government origin- 
ally made two proposals for annexing new territory: — 

i. It was proposed that the following districts should be trans- 
ferred to Natal, viz. the district of Vryheid, the district of Utrecht 
and such portion of the district of Wakkerstroom as was comprised 
by a line drawn from the north-eastern corner of Natal, east by 
Volksrust in a northerly direction to the summit of the Drakensberg 
Range, along that range, passing just north of the town of Wakker- 
stroom, to the head waters of the Pongola river, and thence follow- 
ing the Pongola river to the border of the Utrecht district. In 
consideration of 'the advantage to Natal from this addition of terri- 
tory, Natal should take over £700,000 of the Transvaal debt. 

2 ; It was proposed to include in Natal such portions of the Harri- 
smith and Vrede districts as were comprised by a line following the 
Aanexa - u la ?^ s ri T er ? ort b from its source on the Basutoland 
tionsto border to its junction with the Wilge river, and thence 
the straight to the point where the boundaries of Natal, 

northern Transvaal and the Grange River Colony meet on the 
territories, Ura . k $nsberg. In consideration of this addition to her 
td- ~ , tern t t< ? ry ' Natal should take over a portion of the Orange 
River Colony debt, to be raised at the end of the war, to the amount 
of £200,000. 

The Imperial government decided to sanction only the first 
of these two proposals. For this course there were many reasons, 
the Transvaal territory annexed, or the greater part of it (the 
Vryheid district), having been only separated from the rest of 
Zululand in 1883 by a raid of armed Boers. “In handing over 
this district to the administration' which controls the rest of 
Zululand, His Majesty's government," wrote Mr Chamberlain, 
under date March 1902, “ feel that they are reuniting what ought 
never to have been separated." 

With regard, however, to the proposed transfer of territory 
from the Orange River Colony, the circumstances were different. 

There is," said Mr Chamberlain, “ no such historical reason 
as exists in the case of Vryheid for making the transfer; On the 
contrary, the districts in question have invariably formed part 
of the state from which it is now proposed to sever them, and 
they are separated from Natal by mountains which form a well- 
defined natural boundary. In these circumstances, His Majesty's 
government have decided to confine" The territory to be trans- 
ferred to the districts in the Transvaal." 

The districts added to Natal contained about 6000 white 
inhabitants (mostly Dutch), and some 92,000 natives, and had 
an area of nearly 7000 sq. m., so that this annexation meant an 
addition to the white population of Natal of about orie-tenth, 
to her native population of about one-tenth also, and to her 
territory of about one-fourth. An act authorizing the annexation 
was passed during 1902 and the territories were formally trans- 
ferred to Natal in January 1903. (A. P. H;| F. R. C.) 

The period following the war was succeeded by ’commercial 
depression, though in Natal it was not so severely felt as in other 
Com- states of South Africa. The government met the crisis 
mercial by renewed energy in harbour works, railway construc- 
depression tions and the development of the natural resources 
“native ofthe country * . A railway to the Zululand coalfields 
rebellion , was com P^ted in 1903, and in the same year a line 
was opened to Vryheid in the newly annexed territories, 
Natal further built several railway lines in the eastern half of 
the Orange River Colony, thus opening up new markets for her 
produce and facilitating her transit trade. Mr Chamberlain on 
his visit to South Africa came first to Natal, where he landed in 
the last days of 1902, and conferred with the leading colonists. 
In August 1903 the Hime ministry resigned and was succeeded 
by a cabinet under the premiership of Mr (afterwards Sir) George 
Sutton, the founder of the wattle industry in Natal and one of , 
the pioneers in the coal-mining industry. In May 1905 Sir 
George Sutton was replaced by a coalition ministry under Mr 
C. J. Srnythe, who had been colonial secretary under Sir Albert 
Hime. These somewhat frequent changes of ministry, char- 
acteristic of a country new to responsible government, reflected, 
chiefly, differences concerning the treatment of commercial 
questions and the policy to be adopted towards the natives. 
Towards those Dutch colbnists who had joined the ehemy 
during the war leniency was shown, all rebels being pardoned. 


The attitude of the natives both in Natal proper and in Zululand 
caused much disquiet. As early as July 1903 rumours were 
current that Dinizulu (a son of Cetywayo) was disaffected and 
the power he exercised as representative of the former royal house 
rendered his attitude a matter of great moment. Dinizuhij 
however, remained at the time quiescent, though the Zulus were 
in a state of excitement over incidents connected with the war, 
when they had been subject to raids by Boer commandoes, and 
on one occasion at least had retaliated in characteristic Zulu 
fashion. Unrest was also manifested among the natives west of 
the Tugela> but it was not at first cause for alarm. The chief 
concern of the Natal government was to remodel their native 
policy where it proved inadequate, especially in view of the 
growth of the movement for the federation of the South African 
[ colonies. During 1903-1904 a Native Affairs' Commission, 
representative of all the states, obtained much evidence on the 
: status and conditions of the natives. Its investigations pointed 
to the loosening of tribal ties and to the corresponding growth 
of a spirit of individual independence. Among its recommenda- 
tions was the direct political representation of natives in the 
colonial legislatures on the New Zealand model, and the imposi- 
tion of direct taxation upon natives, which should not be less 
I than £ x a y ear payable by every adult male. The commission 
■ also called attention to the numerical insufficiency of magistrates 
and native commissioners in certain parts of Natal. With some 
of the recommendations the Natal commissioners disagreed; 
in 1905? however, an act was passed by the Natal legislature 
imposing a poll-tax of £1 on all males over 18 in the colony, 
except indentured Indians and natives paying hut-tax (which 
was 14s. a year). Every European was bound to pay the tax. 
In 1906 a serious rebellion broke out in the colony, attributable 
ostensibly to the poll-tax, and spread to Zululand. It was 
suppressed by the colonial forces under Colonel (afterwards Sir) 
Duncan McKenzie, aided by a detachment of Transvaal 
volunteers. An incident which marked the beginning of this 
rebellion brought the Natal ministry into sharp conflict with 
the Imperial government (the Campbell-Bannerman administra- 
tion). / Early in the year a farmer who had insisted that the 
Kaffirs on his farm should pay the poll-tax was murdered, and on 
the 8th of February some forty natives in the Richmond district 
forcibly resisted the collection of the tax and killed a sub- 
inspector of police and a trooper at Byrnetown. Two of the 
natives implicated were court-martialled and shot (February 15); 
others were subsequently arrested and tried by court martial. 
Nineteen were sentenced to death, but in the case of seven of the 
prisoners the sentence was commuted. On the day before that 
fixed for the execution Lord Elgin, then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, intervened and directed the ^hthe 
governor to postpone the execution of the sentence, home 
Thereupon the Nat^l ministry resigned, giving as their sovem* 
reason the importance of maintaining the authority of meaU 
the colonial administration at a critical period, and the con- 
stitutional question involved in the interference by the imperial 
authorities m the domestic affairs of a self-governing colony. 
The action of the British cabinet caused both astonishment and 
indignation throughout South Africa and in the other self- 
governing states of the empire. After a day's delay, during which 
Sir Henry McCallum reiterated his concurrence, already made 
known in London, in the justice of the sentence passed on the 
natives, Lord Elgin gave way (March 30). The Natal ministry 
thereupon remained in office. The guilty natives were shot on 
the 2nd of April. 1 It was at this time that Bambaata, a chief 
in the Grey town district who had been deposed for misconduct, 
kidnapped the regent appointed in his stead. He was pursued 
and escaped to. Zululand, where he received considerable help. 
He was killed in battle in June, and by the close of July the 
rebellion was at an end. As has been stated, it was ostensibly 
attributable to the poll-tax, but the causes were more deep- 
seated. Though somewhat obscure they may be found in the 

1 Subsequently three other natives, after trial by the supreme 
court, were condemned and executed for their share in the Bvrne- 
town murders. 
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returned to England in December 1909,1 and Lord Methuen was 
governor .from that time until: the 31st of May vi 910. < On that 
date the Union of South Africa was established, Natal becoming 
one of Uhe original provinces of the Union. 
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NATAL, a city and port of . Brazil and capital of the state .of 
Rio Grande do Norte,, on the right bank of the Rio Potengy, 
or Rio Grande do Norte,, about 2 m. above its mouth. Fop. of 
the municipality (1890) 13,725. Natal is the starting-point of 
the Natal and Nova Cruz railway, and is a port of call for coast- 
wise steamers, which usually anchor outside the bar. It is- a 
stagnant, poorly built town of one-stbreyed houses and mud- 
walled cabins, with few public edifices and, business houses of 
a better, type. The only industry of note, is the manufacture 
of cotton. The exports are chiefly sugar and cotton. ! Natal was 
founded in 1597 as a military post to check an illicit trade in 
Brazil-wood. In 1633 it was occupied by the Dutch, who 
remained until 1654. It became the capital of a province! in 
1820. In early works it is sometimes termed; Cidade dos Reis 
(City of the Kings). v: 1. s 

NATANZ, a minor province of Persia, situated in the hilly 
district between Isfahan and Kashan, and held in fief by the 
family of the Hissam es Saltaneh (Sultan Murad Mirza, d, 1882). 
It contains eighty-two villages and hamlets, has a, revenue of 
about £4000, and a population of about 23,000. It is divided 
into four districts: Barzrud, Natanzrud, Tarkrud and Badrud.. 
Natanz pears are famous throughout ,the country. The western 
part of the province is; traversed from north to south • by the 
old high-road between Kashan and Isfahan, with the well-known 
stations of Kuhrud (7140 ft.) and So (7560 ft.). This road was 
practically abandoned when the Indian government telegraph 
line, which ran along it, was removed ; to a road farther east in 
1906. The capital of the little. province is Natanz, a large village 
with a population of about 3000, situated 69 m. north of Isfahan, 
at an elevation of 5670 ft. It has an old mosque, ,with a minaret 
123 ft. in height, built in 1315. 

JIATGHEZ, a city and the county-seat of Adams county, 
Mississippi, U.S.A., on the .Mississippi river, about 100 xmS.W- 
of Jackson. Pop. (1890) io,xor* 1(1909) 12,210* of whom 7090 


were ? negroes j. (1 9 i’q> census) r : 1 1 , 791. It is served by . t v he 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, the St Louis, Iron Mountain :& 
Southern , the N ew Orleans &: North-Western and the Mississippi 
Central railways, and by steamboats . on; the Mississippi river. 
The city, which has an area of 2*19 sq. m., is mostly on a bluff 
that rises 200 ft. above the river, the wharfs and landings, and a 
few olei buildings being the only reminders of what was before 
the Civil War the principal business section. Among the city's 
institutions are the Fisk Publib Library, ; a charity hospital, 
two saiiatoriums, three orphan: asylums, Stanton College; for 
girls (non-sectarian ; opened in 1894 and lodged in the old Fisk 
mansion), St Joseph^ College for girls, the Jefferson Military 
College (1802), 6 m. from the city, and Natchez College for 
negroes. The city has four public parks, three on the river 
front, apd one, Memorial Park, in honour of Confederate dead, 
in the heart of the city; On a neighbouring bluff is a national 
cemetery. Just outside the city limits, at Gloster, the former 
estate of Winthrop Sargent, first governor of the Territory of 
Mississippi, are the graves of Sargent and S. S. Prentiss, who lived 
in Natchez for some years. In and near the city are many 
handsome old residences typical of ante-bellum Natchez, among 
th6m being: Monmouth, General Quitman's estate ; Somerset 
and Oakland, long in the Chotard family; and The Briars, 
the home during girlhood of Varina Sowell, the wife of Jefferson 
Davis. : A Roman Catholic cathedral (1841), Trinity Protestant 
Episcopal Church (1825) and a Presbyterian church (1829) 
are the principal church buildings. The Prentiss and the Elk 
are the leading clubs. Mardi Gras Is annually celebrated. The 
leading industries are , the shipment of cotton (70,000 to 90,000 
bales are handled annually) and the manufacture of cottonseed 
oil and cake-—the first cottonseed-oil mill in the country was 
built here in 1834 — cotton goods, rope and yarns, lumber, 
brick, drugs and ice. Natchez was the first city in the state to 
own municipal water-works and sewage system . 

The city was named from the Natchez Indians who lived on 
its site when the country was first settled. In 1716 on the bluff 
Le Moyne de Bienville built Fort Rosalie for the protection of 
j some French 'Warehouses, and later the French demanded a 
neighbouring hill for another .settlement. This offended the 
Natchez, and on the 28th of November 1729 they massacred the 
, French and destroyed the fort, which was immediately rebuilt, 
and in 1764 was handed over to the English in accordance with 
the treaty of Paris, and became Fort Panmure; in 1779 it was 
turned over to the Spanish, who held it until 1798, when they 
! withdrew and United States troops occupied the place. Under 
Spanish rule Natchez' Was the seat of government of a large district,, 
and from 17.98 to i 802 and from 18,17 to 1821 it was the capital of 
Mississippi. It was chartered as a city in 1803. On the 7 th of 
; May 1840, a large part of the city was destroyed by a tornado, 

: but it was soon rebuilt, and at the outbreak of the Civil War was 
; a place Of considerable wealth and culture. For several years it 
f was the home of General John Anthony Quitman (1799-1858). 

I- Natchez surrendered to Union forces during the Vicksburg 
; campaigns, first on the 12, th of May 1862, and again on the 
: 13th;' df July ^1863. On the 2nd of September 186.2 the, 
Union iron-clad “ Essex," commanded by William David 
! Porter, bombarded the city and put an end to the commercial 
’ importance of the river front section. 

: NATHANAEL, a character in the New Testament, who appears 
! iff Jqhii i. 45’sqq; as .one of the first disciples of Jesus. In John 
xxi. 2 he is described as belonging to Cana of Galilee. The 
account of his call reveals to us a man of a deeply spiritual 
; and sincere nature. Otherwise we know nothing beyond the 
mention of his name as one of the seven to whom, after the 
Resurrection, Christ revealed himself at the sea of Tiberias 
(John xxi. 2). But the interest he has evoked is shown by the 
attempts to identify him with other New Testament characters. 
Of these the one which has found most favour sees in him 
the apostle Bartholomew (#.?>.). The actual identification must 
however remain a matter of pure conjecture; Still less can 
be said for the attempts to find in Nathanael another 
name for the. apostle Matthew* or for Matthias, -or for Paul “ the 



apostle of visions,” or even for the writer of the Fourth Gospel 
himself. 

Bibliography. — For the story of Nathanael’s call see Archbishop 
Trench, Studies in the Gospels , No. 2, and on his character, J. H. 
Newman’s Sermons for the Festivals of the Church, No. 27. 

NATHUBHOY, SIR MANGALDAS (1832-1890), Seth or head 
of the Kapol Bania caste, well known for their thrift and keen 
commercial instincts. He was born on the 15th of October 
1832, of a family whose ancestors emigrated from Diu to 
Bombay soon after Bombay came into British possession. His 
grandfather, Ramdas Manordas, amassed a considerable fortune, 
which, owing to the premature death of his father, came into 
the sole possession of Mangaldas at the age of eleven. He had 
to take charge of the business in early life, though he gave some 
time to English studies. On the death of his wife he established 
a dispensary at Kalyan in her memory and also a special female 
ward in connexion with the David Sassoon hospital in Poona. 
As a merchant Mangaldas was upright and successful. In social 
matters he stood forth as a reformer, and to him the change to 
election from hereditary succession to the headship of the caste 
is due. In 1862 he founded a fellowship in Bombay university 
to allow graduates to spend some years in Europe. A bequest 
in his will enabled the university to establish seven similar 
scholarships. He took keen interest in learning, and in such 
institutions as the Asiatic and geographical societies. In 1866 
he was nominated to the legislative council and sat till 1874. 
In 1867 he revived the Bombay association, a political body, 
over which he presided for a time. In 1872 he was made C.S.I., 
and in 1875 the dignity of Knight Bachelor was conferred on 
him. Besides a large donation to the Indian Famine Fund, 
Sir Mangaldas is known to have expended £500,000 on charities. 
He died at Bombay on the 9th of March 1890. 

NATICK, a township of S.E. Middlesex county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., on the S.E. end of Cochituate Lake. Pop. (1890) 9118; 
(1900) 9488, of whom 1788 were foreign-born; (1910 census) 
9866. The area of the township is 12-375 sq.m. The township’s 
largest village, also named Natick, lying 18 m.- W.S.W. of Boston, 
is served by the Boston & Albany railroad; it has the Walnut 
Hill preparatory school, the Leonard Morse hospital, and a public 
library, the Morse institute, which was given by Mary Ann 
Morse (1825-1862) and was built in 1873. In the village of 
South Natick is the Bacon Free Library (1880), in which is 
housed the Historical, Natural History and Library Society. 
In 1905 the factory product was valued at $3,453,094; the 
boots and shoes manufactured in 1905 were valued at $2,896,110 
or 83*9% of the town’s total, the output of brogans being 
especially important. Other distinctive manufactures are shirts 
and base-balls. Natick is the Indian name, signifying “ our 
land,” or “ hilly land,” of the site (originally part of Dedham) 
granted, in 1650 to John Eliot, for the “ praying ” Indians. 
There was .an Indian church in Natick, at what is now called 
South. Natick or “ Oldtown,” from 1660 to 1716; and for some 
years the community was governed, in accordance with the 
eighteenth chapter of Exodus, by “ rulers of tens,” “ rulers 
of fifties,” and “ rulers of hundreds.” Until 1719 the Indians 
held the land in common. In 1735 thetfew Indians remaining 
were put under guardianship. The township owns a copy 
of Eliot’s Indian Bible. An Eliot monument was erected in 
1847 on the Indian burying-ground near-the site of the Indian 
church, now occupied by a Unitarian church. Of the Eliot 
oaks, made famous by Longfellow’s sonnet, one was cut down 
in 1842, the other still stands. Henry Wilson learned to make 
shoes here, and in the presidential campaign in 1840 gained the 
sobriquet of the “ Natick cobbler.” By the colonial authorities 
Natick was considered as a “ plantation ” until the establishment 
of the church; in 1762 the parish (erected in 1745) became a 
district, and in 1 781 this was incorporated as a town. 

. by S. D. Hosmer, Daniel Wight and Austin Bacon, 

in voL 2 of S A. Drake’s History of Middlesex County (Boston, 1880) ; 
and Oliver N. Bacon, History of the Town of Natick (Boston, 1856). 

NATIONAL ANTHEMS OR HYMNS. The selection of some 
particular songs, words and music, as the formal expression 
of national patriotism, is a comparatively modern development 


of ceremonial usage. In Europe the chief national anthems 
are: The United Kingdom: “ God save the king ” (see below); 
France : u The Marseillaise,” by Rouget de Lisle; Germany : 
“ Heil dir im Siegeskranz,” words by Balthasar Gerhard 
Schumacher, music of “ God save the King”; Switzerland : 
“ Rufst du, mein Vateriand,” music of “ God save the King ”; 
Italy: the u Royal March” by G. Gabetti; Austria: “ Gott 
erhalte unsern Kaiser,” words by L. L. Haschka, music by 
Haydn; Hungary: “ Isten aid meg a Magyart ”; Belgium : 
“ La Brabangonne,” by F. Campenhout; Holland: “ Wien 
Nierlansch ”; Denmark: “ Heil, dir, dem Liebenden,” words 
by H. Harries, music of “ God save the King,” and “King 
Kristian stod ved hojen mast,” words by Ewald, music by 
Hartman; Sweden: “ Ur Svenska hjertans ”; Russia : 
“ Bozhe Zaria chrany,” words by J. J. Canas, music by D. 
Jenko; Rumania: “ Traeasca Regale,” words by V. Alexandri, 
music by E. A. Hubsch; Spain : “ Himno de Riego,” music 
by Herta. In the United Stales , the “ Star Spangled Banner ” 
(1814; words by, F.S. Key, music by J. S. Smith) and “ Hail 
Columbia” (1798; words by Joseph Hopkinson, music by 
Fyles) share the duties of . a national anthem, while the tune 
of “ God save the King ” is sung to words beginning “ My 
country, ’tis of thee,” by Samuel F. Smith (1808-1895). 

The most celebrated of all national anthems is the English 
“ God save the King.” which is said to have been first sung 
as his own composition by Henry Carey" in 1740; and a version 
was assigned by W. Chappell f Popular Music ) to the Harmonia 
Anglicana of 1742 or 1.743, but no copy exists and this is now 
doubted. Words and music were printed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for October 1745. There has been much controversy 
as to the authorship, which is complicated by the fact that 
earlier forms of the air and the words are recorded.. Such are 
an “ Ayre ” of 1619, attributed to John Bull, who has long been 
credited with the origin of the anthem; the Scottish carol, 
“ Remember, O thou man,” in Ravenscroft’s Melismata , 1611; 
the ballad “ Franklin is fled away ” (printed 1669; and a 
piece in Purcell’s Choice Collection for the Harpsichord (1696). 
The words or part of them are also found in various forms from 
the 1 6th century. The question was discussed in Richard 
Clarke’s Account of the National Anthem (1822), and has been 
reinvestigated by Dr W. H. Cummings in his God save the 
King (1902). Carey and Bull, in the general opinion of musical 
historians, divide the credit; but in his Minstrelsy of England 
(1901) Frank Kidson introduced a new claimant, James Oswald, 
a Scotsman who settled' in London in 1742, and worked for 
John Simpson, the publisher of the early copies of God save the 
King , and who became chamber composer to George III. What 
appears to be certain is that 1745 is the earliest date assignable 
to the substantial national anthem as we know it, and that 
both words and music had been evolved out of earlier forms. 
Bull’s is the earliest form of the air; Carey’s claim to the re- 
modelling of the anthem rests on an unauthoritative tradition; 
and, on general probabilities, Oswald is a strong candidate: 
The tune was adopted by Germany and by Denmark before 
the end of the iSth century. 

NATIONAL DEBT. Details as to the recent figures of the 
national debts of individual countries are given under the 
heading of each country, and the reader is also referred to the 
article Finance. Here the subject is considered in its technical 
aspects — including the special character of the institution, the 
different classes of debt, the various methods of raising loans, 
interest, funding systems, comparative statistics of national 
debts and other points. 

National debt is so universal that it has been described as 
the first stage of a nation towards civilization. A nation, so 
far as its finances are concerned, may be regarded as a corporate 
body or even- as an individual. Like the one or the other it may 
borrow money, at rates of interest, and with securities, general 
or special, proportionate to its resources, credit and stability. 
But, while in this respect there are certain points of analogy 
between a state and an individual, there are important points of 
difference so far as the question of debt is concerned. A state, 


for example, may be regarded as imperishable, and its debt as a 
permanent institution which it is not bound to liquidate at any 
definite period, the interest, unless specially stipulated, being 
thus of the nature of transferable permanent annuities. While 
an individual who borrows engages to pay interest to the lender 
personally, and to reimburse the entire debt by a certain date, 
a state may have an entirely different set of creditors every six 
months* , and may make no stipulation whatever with regard to 
the principal. A state, moreover, is the sole judge of its own 
solvency, and is not only at liberty either to repudiate its debts 
or compound with its creditors, but even when perfectly solvent 
may materially alter the conditions on which it originally 
borrowed. These distinctions explain many of the peculiarities 
of national debts as contrasted with those of individuals— 
though a nation, like an individual, may by reckless bad faith 
utterly destroy its credit and exhaust its borrowing powers. 

A well-organized state ought to have within itself the means of 
meeting all its ordinary expenses; where this is not the case, 
either through insufficiency of resources or maladministration, 
and where borrowing is resorted to for what may be regarded as 
current expenses, a state imperils, not only its credit, but, when 
' any crisis occurs, its very existence; in illustration of this we need 
only refer to the cases of Turkey in Europe and some of the states 
of Central and South America. Even for meeting emergencies 
it is not always inevitable that a state should incur debt; its 
ordinary resources, from taxation or from state property, may 
so exceed its ordinary expenses as to enable it to accumulate 
a fund for extraordinary contingencies. This, it would seem, was 
a method commonly adopted in ancient states. The Athenians, 
for example, amassed 10,000 talents in the interval between the 
Persian and the Peloponnesian wars, and the Lacedaemonians 
are said to have done the samer At Susa and Ecbataiia Alexander 
found a great treasure which had been accumulated by Cyrus. 
In the early days of Rome the revenue from certain sources was 
accumulated as a . sacred treasure in the temple of Saturn; 
and we know that when Pompey left Italy he made the mistake 
of leaving behind him the public treasury, which fell into the 
hands of Caesar. In later times, also, the more prudent emperors 
were in the habit of amassing a hoard. We find that the method 
of accumulating reserves prevailed among some of the early 
French kings, even down to the time of Henry IV. This system 
long prevailed in Prussia. Frederick II., when he ascended the 
throne, found in the treasury a sum of 8,700,000 thalers, and 
it is estimated that, at his death he left behind him a hoard of 
from 60 to 70 million thalers. And similarly, in our own time* 
of the five milliards of indemnity paid by France as a result of 
the Franco-German War, 150 millions were set apart to recon- 
stitute the traditional war-treasury. The ^German empire, 
apart from the individual states which comprise it, had in 1882 
a debt of about £24,000,000, while its invested funds amounted 
to £37,390,000, including a war^treasure of £6,000,000. The 
majority of economists disapprove of such an accumulation of 
funds by a state as a bad financial policy, maintaining that the 
remission of a proportionate amount of taxation would be much 
more for the real good of the nation. At the same time the 
possession of a moderate war-fund, it must be admitted, could 
not but give a state a great advantage in the case of a sudden 
war. In the case of England, apart from the private hoardings 
of a few sovereigns, there does not seem to have existed any 
deliberately accumulated public treasure; before the time of 
William and Mary English monarchs borrowed money occasion- 
ally from Jews and from the city of London, but emergencies 
were generally met by “ benevolences ” and increased imposts. 

All: modern states, it may be said, have been compelled to 
have recourse to loans, either to meet war expenses, to carry out 
great public undertakings , or to make up the recurrent deficits of 
a mismanaged revenue. Resources obtained in this way are 
what constitute national debt proper. Loans have been divided 
into forced and voluntary. Forced loans can, of course, only be 
raised within the bounds of the borrowing country; and, apart 
from the injustice which is sure to attend such an impost, it is 
always economically mischievous. The loans which the kings 


of England were wont to exact from the Jews were really of 
the character of forced loans, though the method has never been 
used in England in modern times, so extensively as on the 
continent. There the sum sought to be obtained in this way has 
never been anything like realized. In 1793, for example, a loan 
of this class was imposed in France, on the basis of income; 
and of the milliard (francs) which it was sought to raise only 
100 millions were realized. In Austria and Spain, also, recourse 
has been had at various times to forced loans, but invariably 
with unsatisfactory results. Other methods of a more or less 
compulsory character have been and are made use of in various 
states for obtaining money, which, as they involve the payment 
of interest, may be regarded as of the nature of loans; but the 
debt incurred by such methods is comparatively insignificant, 
and some of the methods adopted are peculiarly irritating and 
mischievous. On the other hand, it has occasionally been 
attempted to raise voluntary loans by appeals to a nation's 
patriotism; the method has been confined almost exclusively 
to France. After the revolutions of 1830 and 1848 appeals were 
thus made to the patriotism of French capitalists to buy 5% 
direct from the government at par, at a time when the French 5 % 
were selling at 80; but the results were quite insignificant. 
In short, the only economically sound method of meeting ex- 
penses which the ordinary resources of a state cannot meet is 
by borrowing in the open market on the most advantageous terms 
obtainable. On this normal method of borrowing, loans are 
divided into different categories, though there are really only 
two main classes, which may be designated perpetual and 
terminable. Borrowing in quasi-perpetuity has hitherto been 
the mode adopted by most states in the creation of the bulk of 
their debt. Not that any state ever borrows with the avowed 
intention of never paying off debts; but either no definite 
period for reimbursement is fixed, or the limit has been so 
extended as to be practically perpetual, or in actual practice 
the debt has been got rid of by the creation of another of equal 
amount under similar or slightly differing conditions as to interest. 
Of course a state is not bcund to retain any part of its debt as 
a perpetual burden; it is at liberty to liquidate whenever it suits 
its convenience. This quasi-perpetuity of debt in the case of a 
state in a sound financial condition involves no hardship upon its 
creditors, who may at any moment realize their invested capital 
by selling their titles as creditors in the open money market, it 
may be at the price they paid, or it may be a little below or a 
little above it, according to the state of the market at the time. 
Loans, again, contracted on the terminable principle are of 
varibus classes; the chief of these are (1) life annuities, (2) 
terminable annuities, (3) loans repayable by instalments at 
certain intervals, (4) loans repayable entirely at a fixed date. 

From the time of William III. life and terminable annuities 
have been a favourite mode in England either of borrowing 
money or of commuting, and thus gradually paying off, the 
existing funded debt. At firsthand indeed until comparatively 
recent times, the system of life annuities resulted in serious loss 
to the cduntry, owing to the calculation of the rate of annuity 
bn too high a scale, a result arising from imperfect data on which 
to base estimates of the average duration of life. The system of 
life annuities was sometimes combined in England with that of 
perpetual annuities, or interest on the permanent debt — the 
life annuity forming a sort of additional inducement to lenders 
of limited means to invest their money * At one time the form 
of life annuities known as tontine was much in vogue both in 
England and France* the principle of the tontine being that the 
proceeds of the total ambunt invested by the contributors 
should be divided among the survivors, the last survivor receiving 
the whole interest or annuity. The results of this sj^stem were 
not, however, encouraging to the state. In England, at least, 
the terminable annuity has been a favourite mode of borrowing 
from the time of William III.; it has been generally conjoined 
with a low rate of permanent interest on the sum borrowed. 
Thus in 1700 the interest on the consolidated debt amounted 
to only £260,000, while the terminable annuities payable 
amounted to £308,407. In 1780 a loan of 12 millions was raised 


at 4% at par, with the additional benefit of an annuity of 
£i, t6s. 3d. % for eighty years. Even so late as the Crimean 
War in 1855, a loan °f 16 millions at 3% at. par was contracted, 
the contributors receiving in addition an annuity of 14s. 6d. % 
for thirty years. 

. The third method of contracting terminable loans, that of 
gradual repayment or amortization within a certain limit of 
years, has been a favourite one among certain nations, and 
specially commends itself to those whose credit is at a low ebb. 
When the final term of repayment is fixed upon, a calculation is 
easily made as to how much is to be paid half-yearly until the 
expiry of the term, so that at the end the; whole, principal and 
interest, will have been paid. At first, of course, the amount 
paid will largely represent interest, but, as at each half-yearly 
drawing of the numbers of the bonds to be finally paid off the 
principal will be gradually reduced, there will be more and more 
money set free from interest for the reduction of the actual debt. 
This method, as we have said, has its advantages, and when 
conjoined with stipulations as to liberty of conversion to debt 
bearing a lower rate of interest than that originally offered, and 
when the bonds are not issued at a figure much below par, 
might be the most satisfactory method of raising money for a 
state under certain emergencies. What is known as the “ Morgan 
loan ” of France in 1870 was contracted @n such conditions.. . 

The last form of temporary loan, that repayable in bulk at a 
fixed date, is one which, when the sum is of considerable amount, 
is apt to be attended with, serious disadvantages. The repayment 
may have to be made at a time when a state may not be in a 
position to meet it, and so to keep faith with its creditors may 
have to borrow at a higher rate in order to pay their claims. 
It has, however, worked well in the United States, most of the 
debt of which has been contracted on the principle of optional 
payment at the end of a short period, say five years, and com- 
pulsory payment at the end of a longer period, say twenty years. 
Thus the loan of 515 millions of dollars contracted in 1862 was 
issued on this principle, at ; 6%, and so with other loans between 
that year and 1868. In European states, however, the risks 
of embarrassment are too great to permit of the application 
of: this method on an extensive scale; and for loans of great 
amount the methods most likely to yield satisfactory results 
are loans bearing quasi-perpetual interest, or those repayable 
by instalments on the basis of half-yearly drawings within a 
certain period. 

What are known as lottery loans are greatly favoured on the 
continent, either as an independent means of raising money, or 
as an adjunct to any of the methods referred to above. These 
must not be confounded with the lottery pure and simple, in 
which the contributors run the risk of losing the whole of their 
investment. The lottery loan has been found to work well for 
small sums, when the interest is but little below what it f would 
have been in an ordinary loan, and when the percentage thus 
set aside to form prizes of varying amounts forms but a small 
fraction of the whole interest payable. The principle, is that 
each contributor of such a loan has a greater or less chance of 
drawing a prize of varying amount, over and above the repayment 
of his capital with interest. 

What are known in England as exchequer bills and treasury 
bills may be regarded as loans payable at a fixed period of short 
duration, from three months upwards, and bearing very in- 
significant interest, even so low as i%. They are a useful 
means of raising money for immediate wants and for local loans, 
and form handy investments for capitalists who are reserving 
their funds for a special purpose. Exchequer bonds are simply 
a special form of the funded debt, to be paid off generally within 
a certain period of years. 

There are two principal methods of issuing or . effecting a loan. 
Either the state may appeal directly to, capitalists and invite sub- 
scriptions, or it may delegate the negotiation to one or more bankers. .! 
The former method has-been occasionally followed in France and 
Russia, but in practice it has been, found to be attended with so 
many disadvantages to the borrowing state or city that /the best 
financial authorities consider it unsound. . The great banking- 
houses have such a command over the money-market that it is 


difficult to keep even a direct loan out of their hands. The majority 
of loans, therefore, are negotiated by one or more of these houses, 
and the name of Rothschild is familiar to every one in connexion 
with such transactions. By this method a borrowing state can 
assure itself of having the proceeds of the loan with the least possible 
delay and with the minimum of trouble. A lean may be issued at., 
above, or below par, though generally it is either at or below par— 
“ par ” being the normal or theoretical price of a single share in the 
loan, the sum which the borrowing government undertakes to pay 
back for each share on reimbursement, without discount or premium. 
Very generally, as an inducement to investors, a loan is offered at a 
greater or less discount, according to the credit of the borrowing 
government. Sometimes a state may offer a loan to the highest 
bidders; for example, the city of Auckland in 1875 invited sub- 
scriptions through the Bank of New Zealand to a loan of £100,000 
at 6%; offers were made of six times the amount, but only those 
were accepted which were at the rate of 98 % or above. The rate of 
interest offered generally depends on the credit of the state issuing 
the loan. England, for example, would have no difficulty in raising 
any amount at 3 % or even less, while less stable states may have to 
pay 8 or 9% The nominal percentage is by no means, however, 
always an index of the cost of a loan to a state, as the history of 
the debt of England disastrously shows. During the 1 8th century 
various expedients were employed, besides that of terminable 
annuities already referred to, to raise money for the great wars 
of the period, at an apparently low percentage. For example, from 
3 to 5% would be offered for a loan, the actual amount of stock 
er cent, allotted being sometimes 107J or even in; so that 
etween 1776 and 1785, for the £91,763,842 actually borrowed by 
the government, £115,267,993 was to be paid back. In 1797 a loan 
of £1,620,000 was contracted, for every £100 of which actually 
subscribed, at 3%, the sum of £219 was allotted to the lender. 
In 1793 a 3% loan of 4! millions was offered at the price of £72%, 
the government thus making itself liable for £6,250,000. Greatly 
owing to this reckless method the debt of Great Britain in 1815 
amounted to over 900 millions. France in this respect has been 
quite as extravagant as England; many of her loans during the 
19th century were issued at from 52 J to 84%, one indeed (1848) 
so low as 45 % — as a rule with 5 % interest. The enormous and 
embarrassing increase of the French debt during the 19th century 
was doubtless greatly due to this disastrous system. Nearly every 
European state and most of the Central and South American states 
have at one time or another aggravated their debts by this method 
of borrowing, and got themselves into difficulty with their creditors. 
Financiers almost unanimously maintain that in the long run it is 
much better for a state to borrow at high interest at or near par, 
than at an apparently low interest much below par. A state of even 
the highest rank may find itself in the midst of a crisis that will for 
a time shake its credit; but when the crisis is past and its credit 
revives it will be in a much more sound position with a high interest 
for a debt contracted at par than with a comparatively low interest 
on a debt much in excess of what it really received. If a state, for 
example, borrows at par at 6% when its credit is low, it may easily 
when again in a flourishing condition reduce the interest on its debt 
to 4 or even 3%.. The United States government actually, did so 
with the debt it had to contract at the time of the Civil War. This 
method of reducing the burden of a debt is evidently no injustice to 
the creditors of a government, when used in a legitimate way. A 
state is at liberty at any time to pay off its debts, and, if it can 
borrow at 3% to pay off a 6% debt, it may with perfect justice 
offer its creditors the option of payment of the principal or of holding 
it at a reduced interest. Government debts are, however, sometimes 
reduced after a fashion by no means so legitimate, as this. Other 
states have been even more unprincipled, and have got rid of their 
debts at one sweep by the simple method of repudiation. 

When a state has a variety of loans at varying rates of interest, 
it may consolidate them into a single debt at a uniform interest. 
For example, in 1751 several descriptions of English debt were con- 
solidated into one fund bearing a uniform interest of 3 %, an opera- 
tion which gave origin to the familiar term “ consols ” (“ consoli- 
dated annuities ”). In the early days of the English national debt, 
a special tax or fund was appropriated to the payment of the interest 
on each particular loan. This was the original meaning of “ the 
funds/’ a term which has now come to signify the national debt 
generally. So also the origin of the term “ funded ” as applied to a 
debt which has been recognized as at least qua’si-permanent, and for 
the payment of the interest on which regular provision is made. 
Unfunded or floating debt, on the other hand, means strictly loans 
for which no permanent provision requires to be made, which have 
been obtained for temporary purposes with the intention of paying 
them off within a brief period. Exchequer and treasury bills are 
Included in this category, and such other moneys in the hands of a 
government as it may be required to reimburse at any moment. 
Where a government is the recipient of savings banks deposits, these 
may be included in its floating debt, and so also may the paper- 
money which has been issued so largely by some governments. A 
state with an excessive floating debt must be regarded as in a very 
critical financial condition. 

National debt, again, is divided into external and internal, accord- 
ing as the loans have been raised within or without the country— 


some states, generally the smaller ones, having a considerable 
amount of exclusively internal debt, though it is obvious that the 
bulk of national debts are both external and internal. 

We referred above to various ways of reducing the burden of a 
debt, and also to methods- of contracting loans by which within a 
certain period they are amortized or extinguished. Most states, 
however, are burdened with enormous quasi- permanent debts, the 
reduction or extinction of which gives ample scope for the .financial 
skill of statesmen. A favourite method of accomplishing this is by 
the establishment of what is known as a sinking fund, formed by 
the setting aside of a certain amount of national revenue for the 
reduction of the principal of the debt. (J- S. K.) 

The following table shows the general state of the world’s 
public indebtedness at the beginning of the 20th century, divided 
according to the more important countries, the bracketed 
figures in black type indicating the position of the country 
referred to under each heading in the list. The figures are given 
by preference for the year 1900* as more representative, in a case 
like this, than for some later years; for the Boer War, as regards 
the United Kingdom, and also the Russo-Japanese War, intro- 
duced new debt and new considerations* hardly fair to the 
comparison, while this stands at the end of a long period of 
peace. The figures in every case are not to be supposed to be 
absolutely accurate; statistics . of. < national debts, differ, r often 
remarkably, and it is practically impossible to give a perfectly 
satisfactory comparison, owing partly to difficulties of computing 
the exchange, partly to inaccurate accounts, and partly to the 
varieties of debt (reproductive or non-reproductive, &c.). 


Kingdom (756 millions) stood second to that of France (1000 
millions), in 1900 it stood third to. France and Russia; whereas 
in 1883 its weight per head of population was third, in 1900 it 
was eleventh; whereas in 1883 its annual charge stood second, 
in 1900 it stood fourth; and whereas the weight of the charge 
per head of population in 1883 was fifth, in 1900 it was eleventh. 
The indebtedness of the great British dependencies, on the 
other hand, had increased from 302 millions to 544 millions 
sterling,, or by 242 millions; and the local (municipal) debt ' of 
Great Britain had risen from about xoo millions to upwards of 
300 millions. 

It is interesting to recall the history of the British national 
debt during the 19th century. The debt at the close of the 
Napoleonic war (1816) was nearly 887 millions sterling, mstoty 

and at the beginning of 1900 this • debt had been of 

reduced to 62.1 millions, 1 or a decrease of 266 millions — 
notwithstanding interim additions of about 367 e 
millions, which made the gross reduction during that period 
633 millions sterling, an amount actually larger than the whole 
(dead-weight 2 ) debt at the end of the century. No country 
(except the United States, to a smaller amount) has ever 
redeemed its obligations on such a scale, and this was done 
while all other European countries of similar standing were 
piling up debt. 

This enormous reduction was effected at different rates of 
speed. Between 1817 and 1830, when what was known as 


The Principal Public Debts of the World , 1900. 


Country. 

Population. 

Total Debt. 

Per Head. 

Annual Charge. 

Per Head. 

The United Kingdom 

40,909,925 

( 3 ) 

1 628,978,782 
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£15 

7 
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( 4 ) £23,216,657 
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British Dominions over Sea- 
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India 



230,000,000 

( 9 ) 

210,323,937 

( 24 ) 

O 

18 

6 

(H) 

6,595.732 

( 23 ) 

0 

0 

6 

Australian States 



3 , 707 > 9°5 

(10) 

195.324.717 

(2) 

52 

13 

O 

( 9 ) 

7.595.074 

(2) 

2 

I 

0 

New Zealand 



815,820 

( 23 ) 

47,874,452 

(1) 

58 12 

0 

(22) 

1,717,910 

(i) 

2 

2 

0 

Canada 



5 . 338',883 

(21) 

53,254,689 

, ( 14 ) 

10 

0 

0 

(21) 

2,678,496 

( 13 ) 

O 

IO 

0 

Cape Colony 



1 , 527,224 

( 24 ) 

27,884,078 

(8) 

18 

5 

0 

( 23 ) 

1.331.737 

(6) 

O 

17 

5 

Natal 



902,365 

•( 25 ' 

9,019,143 

( 15 ) 

IO 

0 

0 

( 24 ' 

350.204 

( 16 ) 

0 

7 

9 

France . 



38 , 517.975 

(D 

1,086,215,525 

( 4 ) 

28 

4 

0 

u 

49,844,652 

( 4 ) 

I 

5 

11 

Russia . 



. 129,211,113 

(2, 

656,000,000 

( 19 ) 

5 

2 

0 

(2 

29,000,000 

( 18 ) 

O 

4 

7 

Austria . 



25,886,000 

(6' 

358,438,000 

(12) 

13 

16 

1 1 

(6 

14,067,000 

(10) 

0 

11 

6 

Hungary 



19 , 203,531 

dr 

184,600,000 

( 16 ) 

9 

14 

0 

(8 

• 11,977,640 


0 

12 

6 

Italv . 



32 * 449,754 

(4 

) 586,000,000 

( 9 ) 

18 

0 

0 

(3 

27,000,000 

( 7 ) 

O 

16 

7 

United States of America . 


76 , 303,387 

(8 

) 292,216,265 

(21) 

3 

15 

6 

(10 

6,709,026 

(20) 

O 

1 

9 

Spain ... 



.18,089,500 

(5 

> 433.283,066 

,( 5 ) 

24 

1 

5 

(5 

16,742,285 

( 5 ) 

O 

18 

2 

Turkey . 

. . . 


23,880,000 

(13; 

> 170,000,000 

( 18 ) 

7 

0 

0 

(13 

5,148,450 

( 19 ) 

O 

4 

3 

Egypt . 



9 , 734,000 

(is; 

> 103,372,000 

( 13 ) 

10 

12 

4 

( 15 ; 

> 4,222,379 

( 15 ) 

0 

8 

8 

Prussik . ■ . 

• * ■ 


34 , 472 , 509 ' 

It 

) 329,584,000 

- ( , 17 l 

9 

7 

6 

(T 

> 13,923.170 

( 17 ). 

0 

7 

5 

German Empire . 



56 , 345,000 

(14 

) 118,554,789 

(22) 

2 

2 

I 

(i6; 

> 3.794,461 

(22) 

0 

I 

4 i 

Portugal . 



, 5 , 049,729 

<12: 

) !.' 177 . 192,795 

( 3 ) 

35 

,0 

0 

(14; 

> 4,434,243 

(8) 

0 

15 

10 

Holland 



5 d 04 ,I 37 

(18 

) 96,561,287 

( 7 ) 

18 

18 

0 

(20 

> 2,926,553 

(12) 

0 

11 


Belgium 



6 , 744,000 

(l* 

) 104,551,000 

(10) 

15 

13 

6 . , 

U 7 ; 

> 3,320,404 

( 14 ) 

0 

9 

9 

Japan 



43 , 759,577 

(22 

) 52,903,000 

( 23 ) 

1 

4 

2 

(18 

> 3,176,759 

(21) 

0 

1 

5 

China . . 



390,000,000 

(20) 55,000,000 

(25) 

0 

3 

0 

(j? 

) 3,000,000 

(24) 

0 

0 

2 

Argentina 



4,400,000 

,( 17 .) 103,000,000 

(6) 

23 

12 

0 

(12, 

> 6,301,419 

(3) 

I 

,8 

7 

Brazil 



17,000,000 

( 19 ) 81,710,000 

(20) 

4 

16 

0 








The total indebtedness of the countries named in the table 
amounted to £6,311,017,478, and the total indebtedness of the 
world ( i.e . including countries not here mentioned) for the year 
1898 was computed by Lord Avebury ( Journ . Roy, Stat. Soc. 
vol.i lxiv. part i.) as £6,432,757,000, as against £5,097,910,000 
in 1888. This compares (taking figures compiled by Mr Dudley 
Baxter in Journ, Roy. Stat. Soc., March 1874) with a total indebted- . 
ness of 4680 millions sterling in 1874 and 1700 millions sterling, 
in 1848. The United Kingdom had diminished its. total debt 
since 1883 by 127 millions, the amount per head by £6, the annual 
charge by .6 millions, and the charge per head by 5s. 8d. The 
United States debt was lower by nearly a hundred millions. 
Japan, Egypt and Brazil had sensibly improved their positions. 
But the following countries had increased their debts: France 
(by 86 millions), Russia (by some 240 millions), Italy (by 140 
millions), Austria-Hungary (by 70 millions), Spain (by 190 
millions), Prussia, (by 2 27 millions) , Portugal (by 80 millions)., 
Holland (by 18 millions) , Belgium (by 32 millions) , and Argentina 
(by 73 millions). 

The result .is that, whereas in 1883 the total debt of the United • 


Pitt’s sinking fund was in operation (depending upon the 
devotion of surplus income to the repayment of debt, but much 
complicated by the raising of fresh loans), a net reduction was 
made of £29,488,072 — an annual average of £2,268,313. From 
1830 to 1876 the system of using surplus revenue — the so-called 
old sinking fund — for redeeming debt, Was steadily applied, 
together with the creation of terminable annuities, by which 
definite blocks of debt were cancelled and the whole amount 
paid off in a term of years. During this period the debt , was 
reduced by £85,175,782, an annual average of £1,851,647. In 
1876 Sir Stafford Northcote’s (Lord Iddesleigh’s) new sinking 
fund came into operation, in addition to previous methods of 
redeeming debt. By this system a definite annual sum was set 
aside fdr the service of the debt, the difference between it and 

1 Leaving out of account 8 millions of unfunded debt raised for 

the Boer War., ' 

2 The “ dead-weight ” debt, or national debt proper, excludes what 
are treated in the public accounts as “ other capital liabilities, the 
interest on which is not included in the fixed charge; but it is taken 
to include the new debt of all sorts raised in 1900, 1901 and 1902 
for the Boer War. 



the amount required for payment of interest forming a (new) 
sinking fund devoted to repayment of capital. This fixed charge 
was gradually reduced from about 29 millions to 26 millions in 
1888, to 25 millions in 1890, and to 23 millions in 1899. 
The amount paid off during this period by means of old 
sinking fund, terminable annuities and new sinking fund, down 
to March 1900, was £155,238,639, or an annual average of 
£6,468,276. 

It will be observed that the burden of the debt incurred 
previously to 1817 has thus been borne very unequally by 
different ages of “ posterity.” While the generations immedi- 
ately succeeding the Napoleonic war paid off about £2,000,000 
a year, the taxpayers between 1876 and 1900 paid at three 
times that rate. They did so largely without knowing it, since 
a large part of the amount was wrapped up in the terminable 
annuities; but it is very questionable justice that so large a 
proportion of the burden should have been imposed upon 
them. 

The great bulk of the funded national debt consists of what 
are known as “consols.” This name dates from 1751, when 
Consols nine different government annuities at 3 % were 
consolidated into one, amounting to £9,137,821. 
These “ consolidated annuities ” formed the germ of what has 
since become the type of British government stock. At the same 
time some of the annuities at a higher rate of interest were 
combined and the interest reduced to 3%, and this stock 
was known as “reduced,” the two 3% stocks remaining 
side by side, until in 1854 the 35% government stock was 
also converted into 3%, under the style of “new threes.” 
“Consols,” “reduced” and “new threes” formed thenceforth 
a solid body of British 3% stock, until in 1888 the whole 
amount was converted (see Conversions below) by Mr (after- 
wards Lord) Goschen into 2f %. “ Consols ” were added to 

from time to time when fresh loans were needed: from 


amount more was practically locked up by being held by trustees, 
or by banks, insurance societies, &c. The savings banks deposits, 
increasing as they did by about £1 ,000,000 per month (owing partly 
to the raising in 1894 of the maximum limit), had to be invested 
in government securities; and the compulsory activity of the 
government as a buyer of consols, both on this account and also 
for sinking fund purposes (in order to obtain stock to redeem debt 
on the increased scale already indicated) operated as an abnormal 
cause for sending the price of consols high above par. Even at that 
figure (the average prices for consols being 101 ^ in 1894, 106 J in 
1895, 1 1 of in 1896, Ii 2 $-g in 1897, uo|g in 1898 and io6f— having 
fallen owing to war prospects — in 1899) it was difficult for the govern- 
ment brokers to obtain consols, and it was principally owing to this 
state of things that in 1899 Sir Michael Hicks-Beach reduced the 
fixed annual charge for the debt (and pro tanto the new sinking fund) 
from £25,000,000 to £23,000,000. 

It may be useful to give the figures for the British national 
debt in 1902, after the disturbance due to the South African 
War. During the years 1900 and 1901 the new sinking fund was 
suspended, as well as the payments on the terminable annuity 
debt applicable to repayment of capital (except in so far as 
annuities to individuals were concerned) ; so that the debt was 
not reduced, as it would otherwise have been, by £4,547,000 in 
1900 and by £4,681,000 in 1901. On the contrary, it was 
increased by fresh borrowings. Consols were raised (in 1901 and 
1902) to the extent of £92,000,000; a “War Loan” of 2|% 
stock and bonds, redeemable in 1910, was raised (1900) to the 
amount of £30,000,000; 2f% exchequer bonds were raised 
(in 1900) to the amount of £24,000,000, and treasury bills (in 
1899 and 1900), £13,000,000. The total war borrowing amounted 
accordingly to £159,000,000, raised at a discount of (£6,585,000) 
4-14%. This includes the whole new borrowing in 1902, a 
portion of which was intended after the peace to be paid back 
in the current year; but for this no allowance can here be made. 
The accompanying table shows the totals for the “ dead- weight 
debt ” in 1900, 1901 and 1902, and, for convenience, also the 
“ other capital liabilities.” 


39 millions in 1771 they rose to 71 millions 
in 1781, to 101 millions in 1783, 278 
millions in 1801, 334 millions in 1811, 
and 400 millions in 1858; but in 1888 
they had decreased, by redemptions, to 
£322,681,035. “ Reduced ” were also added 
to: from 17 millions in 1751 they rose to 
164 millions in 1815, and then gradually 



“Dead- weight 
Debt.” ’ 

Chief Cause of Difference. 1 

“ Other 
Liabilities.” 

31st March 1900 . 

„ 1901 . . 

„ 1902 . . 

July 1902 . 

£628,978,782 

690,992,621 

747.876.000 

779.876.000 

( d-“ War Loan,” £30,000,000 
j -j-Exch. Bonds, 24,000,000 
( -j-Treas. Bills, 5,000,000 

+ Consols, 60,000,000 

+ Consols, 32,000,000 

£10,186,482 

14,731,256 

20,532,000 


diminished to 102 millions in 1869, and to £68,912,433 in 
1887, when they were converted with “consols” into the 
new consols (or “ Goschens ”) at 2|%, to be reduced to 2\% 
in 1903. 

The lowest price ever quoted for “ consols ” was 47I on 20th 
September 1797, owing to the mutiny at the Nore; the highest 
was 1 14 in 1896 owing to scarcity of stock, the operation of the 
sinking funds, and the demand for investment of savings bank 
moneys. 

The high premium to which consols rose towards the end of 
the century may be briefly explained. Pari passu with the re- 
duction of the debt went a dwindling of the amount of consols 
open to investors, and hence occurred a continued normal appre- 
ciation of the stock. In 1817 the amount of British government 
stock per head of the population was £40, 10s. ; in 1896 this figure 
had decreased to £14, 12s. The ordinary law of supply and demand 
would therefore in any case tend to increase the price of govern- 
ment stock. This has always happened. The amount of 3 % 
diminished from 528 millions in 1817 to 498 in 1827, and to 497 in 
1837, and the average prices in these years were 73, 83 and 90; 
additions were made to the stock, and in 1847 (the amount being 
510 millions) the price was 86|; again the amount decreased,. and 
in 1852 (500 millions), the price was 98; then a great conversion raised 
the amount to 734 millions in 1854, and the price went down to 90J; 
but. by 1887 the amount decreased by about 200 millions, and the 
price rose well above, par; and though the reduction in interest in 
1888 set back the price, it rose again as. the amount of available 
stock diminished. Many causes, into which it is not necessary to 
enter, operated no doubt in keeping up the demand for British 
government credit.. Moreover, apart from the fact that in 1882 
there were 689 millions of 3% and in 1900 only 501 millions 
ot 2 f % in existence, the amount held by government departments 
and therefore practically locked up from the market, gradually 
increased, until from this cause alone the amount of available 
stock was diminished by upwards of 200 millions; and a large 


“ Other liabilities ” it must be remembered, represent money 
advanced (generally by terminable annuity) on reproductive 
objects — telegraphs, barracks, public works, Uganda railway, 
&c. — and they could not, obviously, be properly included in 
the national debt unless at the same time a set-off were made 
for the valuable assets held by the British government, such as 
the Suez canal shares, which in 1902 were alone worth upwards 
of £26,000,000. (H. Ch.) 

British National Debt Conversions . — The great bulk of the 
funded debt of the United Kingdom consists of annuities, which 
are described as perpetual, because the state is under no obliga- 
tion to pay off at any time the capital debt which they represent. 
All that the public creditor can claim is to receive payment of 
the instalments of annuity as they fall due. On the other hand, 
the government has the right to redeem the annuities ultimately 
by payment of the capital debt; though it may, and frequently 
does, bind itself not to exercise that right as regards a particular 
stock of annuities until after a definite period'. So long as a 
stock is thus guaranteed against redemption, the only way in 
which the annual charge for that portion of the debt can be 
reduced is by the government buying back the annuities in the 
open market at their current price, which may be more or may 
be less than the nominal debt, according to general financial 
conditions and to the state of the national credit. The liability 
of the stock to redemption at par, when the period of guarantee 
has expired, prevents its market price from rising materially 
above that level. To enable the right of compulsory redemption 
to be enforced, it is only necessary that the government should 

1 Other causes are redemption of land tax, variation in capital 
value of terminable annuities and minor treasury operations. 



have command of sufficient funds for the purpose of paying off 
the stockholders, or should be able to raise those funds by 
borrowing at a rate of interest lower then that borne by the 
stock. Any circumstances which might tend to raise the price 
of the stock above par would also assist the government in 
raising its redemption money on more favourable terms. When 
the amount of stock to be dealt with is large, the raising by a 
fresh loan of the amount required for redemption would occasion 
great disturbance. A more convenient method is the conversion 
of the existing stock to a lower rate of interest by agreement 
with the stockholders, whose reluctance to accept a reduction 
of income is overborne by their knowledge that the power of 
redemption exists and will be put in force if necessary. The 
opportunity for conversion may be looked for when the price of a 
redeemable stock stands steadily at or barely above par. Observa- 
tion of the movements in the price of other securities will serve 
to show whether this stationary price represents the real market 
value of the stock, or whether that value is subject to depression 
owing to an expectation of the stock being converted or redeemed. 
Accordingly, the course of prices of other government stocks 
which are free from the liability to redemption, of the stocks of 
foreign countries and the colonies, and of the large municipalities, 
must' be watched by government in order to determine, first, 
whether the conversion of a redeemable stock is feasible, and, 
secondly, to what extent the reduction of the interest in the 
stock may be carried. 

The credit for the first measure of conversion belongs to Walpole, 
though it was carried through by Stanhope, his successor as chan- 
1717 cellor of the exchequer. In 1714 the legal rate of interest 
for private transactions, which had been fixed at 6 % 
in the year of the Restoration, was reduced to 5% by the act 12 
Anne, stat. 2, c. 16. But the bulk of the national debt still bore 
interest at 6%, the doubtful security of the throne, and the too 
frequent irregularities in public payment having hitherto precluded 
any considerable borrowing at lower rates. Walpole saw that the 
first requirement was to give increased confidence to the public 
creditors. Three acts were passed dealing respectively with debts 
due to the general public, to the Bank of England and to the South 
Sea Company. Three separate funds— the general fund, the aggre- 
gate fund and the South Sea fund— -were assigned to the service 
of the several classes of debt, each of these funds being credited 
with the produce of specified taxes, which were made permanent 
for the purpose; and it was further provided that ,any surplus of 
the funds, after payment of the interest of the debts, should be 
applied in reduction of the principal.. Such was the success of this 
measure that, in spite of the reduction of interest from 6 to 5% 
which was also enacted, the passing of the acts was followed by a 
rise in the price of stocks. A curious preliminary to the introduction 
of these measures was the passing of a resolution by the House of 
Commons, which invited advances not exceeding £600,000, to be 
repaid with interest at 4% out of the first supplies of the year. 
The result showed that the time was not ripe for such -a reduction 
of interest, as only a sum of £45,000 was offered on those terms. A 
further resolution was then passed, substituting 5% as the rate of 
interest, and the whole sum was at once subscribed. .Besides accept- 
ing the reduction of interest on their own debts, the Bank,. of England 
and the South Sea Company agreed to assist the ^government- by 
advancing 4! millions at the reduced rate, to be employed in paying 
off any of the general creditors who might refuse assent to the con- 
version. The assistance was not required, as all the creditors 
signified assent. The debts thus dealt with amounted altogether 
to about 2$f millions, and the annual saving of interest effected 
(including that upon a. large quantity of exchequer bills, for which 
the Bank had been receiving over 7 %) was £329,000. . . : 

Walpole had, a further opportunity of effecting a conversion in 
1737. In the meantime; much qf the 5 % debt had been reduced to 
1749 4% arrangements with the Bank of England and the 

South Sea, Company, and further borrowings had taken 
place at that rate and even at 3 %. In 1737 the 3% stood above 
par, and Sir John Barnard proposed to the House of Commons a 
scheme for the gradual reduction of the 4 %. As a financial measure 
the scheme would doubtless have succeeded; but Walpole, moved 
apparently by consideration for his capitalist supporters, opposed 
and for the time defeated it. A scheme on similar lines was carried 
through by Pelham as chancellor of the exchequer jn 1749 and em- 
bodied in the act 23 Geo. II. c. 1. By that act holders of the 4% 
securities, amounting to nearly" £58,000,000, were offered a con- 
tinuance of interest at 4% for one year, followed by 3!% for seven 
years, during which they were guaranteed against redemption, with 
a final reduction to 3% thereafter. It was necessary to continue 
the rate of 4 %. for the first year, as any objecting stockholders 
could not be. paid off without a year's notice. Three months were 
allowed for signifying assent to the proposal. At first it was viewed 


with disfavour, and both the Bank and the East India Company 
opposed it. But the pens of the government pamphleteers were 
busily occupied in showing the advantages of the offer, and at the 
close of the three months acceptances had been received from the 
holders of nearly £39,000,000 of the stocks, or more than two-thirds 
of the whole. A further opportunity was afforded to waverers by a 
second act (23 Geo. II. c. 22), which allowed three months more for 
consideration; but for holders accepting under this act the inter- 
mediate period of 3 i% interest was reduced from seven years to 
five. These terms brought in an additional" £15,600,000 of stock; 
and the balance left outstanding, amounting to less than 3! millions, 
was paid off at par by means of a new loan. The annual saving of 
interest on the stock converted was at first £272,000, increasing to 
£544,000 after seven years. 

For nearly three-quarters of a century no further conversion was 
attempted. In that period the total debt had been increased tenfold, 
and the practice of borrowing in times of war by the issue 
of an inflated capital, bearing nominally a low rate of 1822 . 
interest, prevented recourse to conversion as a means of reducing 
the burden after peace was restored. But in 1822 Mr Vansittart — 
who four years earlier had effected a conversion in the opposite 
direction, turning £27,000,000 of stock from 3 invo 3§ % in order to 
obtain from the holders an advance of £3,000,000 without adding to 
the capital of the debt — was able to deal with the 5 %. These stocks 
amounted to £152,000,000 out of a total funded debt of £795,000,000. 
The prices at which, the chief denominations of government stocks 
stood in the market in the early part of 1822 indicated a normal rate 
of interest ot more than 4 but considerably less than 4!%. In these 
circumstances, to propose the . conversion of the 5% stocks to 4!% 
would probably have been futile, unless the new stock were guaran- 
teed for a long period, as holders would have stood in fear of a 
speedy further reduction. Nor could the government hope to suc- 
ceed in a reduction to 4%. Mr Vansittart’s plan was to offer £105 
of stock bearing 4 % in exchange for £100 of 5 % stock, thus adding 
slightly to the capital of the debt, but effecting a large annual saving 
in interest. These terms were highly successful. Holders of nearly 
£150,000,000 accepted, leaving less than £3,000,000 of the stock to 
be paid off, and the annual saving obtained was £1,197,000. - The 
new 4% stock was made irredeemable for seven years (act 3, Geo. 
IV c. 9). 

There were, however, other 4 % stocks, amounting to £76,000,000, 
which were not secured against redemption. Two years later, the 
conditions being favourable for their conversion, the act 
5 Geo. IV. c. 2 ^ was passed, offering holders in exchange 1824 , 
a 3i% stock, irredeemable for five years. The offer was accepted 
as regards £70,000,000, and the remaining £6,000,000 paid off, the 
annual saving on interest being £381,000. 

In 1830 the guarantee given to the 4 % stock of 1822 had expired, 
and the stock stood at a price of 102^. Mr Goulburn decided to 
attempt its conversion without delay, and accordingly by 
the act 11 Geo. IV. x. 13 hoiders were offered in exchange 1830 , 
for each £100 of the stock, either £100 of a 3$ % stock, irredeemable 
for ten years, or £70 of. a 5 % stock, irredeemable for forty- two years, 
these, two options being considered of approximately equal value. 
No difficulty was found in securing assent. Over £150,000,000 of the 
stock was converted, almost wholly into the 3^ % stock; the balance 
of less than £3,000,000 was paid off, and an annual saving of £754,000 
in interest was the result. 

It was again Mr Goulburn’s fortune to carry out a large and 
successful conversion in 1844. At that date the funded debt was 
made up of 3% and 3^% stocks in the proportions of 
about two to one, the only other denomination being the 1844t 
trifling amount of 5% stock created in connexion with the conver- 
sion of 1830. The price of 3% consols ranged about 98, and that 
of the new 3 1 %, created in 1830, about 102. A reduction straight- 
way from 3§ to 3 % was not to be looked for, but it was hoped to 
ensure that reduction ultimately by offering 3*% for the first few 
years and a guarantee against redemption for a long term. Accord- 
ingly the holders of the several 3J % stocks were offered an exchange 
to a new’ stock bearing interest at 3! % for ten years and at 3 % for 
the following twenty years. Practically the whole of the stock, 
amounting to £249,000,000, was converted on these terms, only 
£103,000 being left to be paid off at par. The immediate saving of 
interest was £622,000 a year for ten years, and twice that rate in 
subsequent years (acts 7 & 8 Viet. cc. 4 and 5). 

Mr Gladstone’s only attempt at the conversion of the debt was 
made in his first year as chancellor of the exchequer. His primary 
purpose was to extinguish some small remnants of 3% 
stocks which stood outside the main stocks of that de- I853t 
nomination. The act 16 Viet. c. 23 offered to holders of these 
minor stocks, amounting altogether to about 9J millions, the option 
of exchanging every £100 for either £82, 10s. of a 3i % stock guaran- 
teed for 40 years, or £110 of a 2|% stock guaranteed for the same 
period, or else for exchequer bonds at par. In the result stock to the 
amount of only about £1,500,000 was converted, and the remaining 
£8,000,000 had to be paid off at par, with some apparent loss of 
capital, as the current market price of the '3 % was less than par! 
The failure was. largely owing to the fact that; between the initiation 
and the execution of the scheme, the train of events leading up to 
the Crimean War had become manifest, with unfavourable results 



to the public credit. Mr Gladstone had also included, as an optional 
portion of his plan,, liberty to holders of the larger 3 % stocks to 
exchange into the new 3i and 2j%. Very little advantage was 
taken of this permission, but the small amount of 2 \% stock then 
created has been largely added to in later years by the conversion 
of stocks of higher denominations held by the national debt com- 
missioners for the savings banks and other government funds. 

Little better was the result of a more ambitious attempt made by 
Mr Childers in 1884. His offer (act 47 & 48 Viet. c. 23) extended 
I884 to the holders of all the 3% stocks, amounting to more 

than 600 millions, but no attempt was made to compel 
acceptance. There was offered in exchange for each £100 of 3% 
stock either £102 of a stock at 2 J % or £108 of a stock at 2 \ %, both 
irredeemable for twenty-one years. But the amount exchanged 
into the new stocks was only 22 millions, of which more than one- 
half was stock held by government departments. 

The most important of all the conversions of the British debt was 
sffected by Mr Goschen in 1888. It applied to the whole of the 3 % 
1888 , stocks, amounting to a total of £558,000,000, made up as 
follows: £323,000,000 of consols, a stock which dated 
From 1752, when it was formed by the consolidation of a number of 
minor stocks; £69,000,000 of reduced 3%, of which the nucleus 
was the stock reduced from 4 to 3% by Pelham’s conversion in 
1749; £166,000,000 of new 3% resulting from the conversion of 
1844. All the three stocks were, and had been for a considerable 
time, well over par. But for the past few years they had remained 
in almost a stationary position, relatively to the upward movement 
shown in the prices of the government 2!% stock, and of the stocks 
Df foreign governments, of British colonies and of the leading munici- 
palities. It was clear that the anticipation of a conversion or re- 
demption scheme was weighing down consols. Direct evidence of 
this fact was afforded by the course of a new 3% stock, the local 
ioans stock, which Mr Goschen had created in 1887. Though bearing 
the same interest and resting upon the same ultimate security as 
:onsols, this stock, which had been made irredeemable for twenty- 
five years, rose at once to a higher level of price. The opportunity 
For a great scheme of conversion had evidently come. The risk to 
je incurred by government in undertaking the liability to pay off 
such an enormous body of stock, though less in comparison with the 
resources of the nation than that which Mr Goulburn had faced in 
1844, was still very great, and it was rendered more formidable by 
the fact that holders of consols and of reduced 3 % were entitled 
it law to a year’s notice before their stocks could be redeemed. 
If that right of notice were to be enforced as regards any large pro- 
portion of the stocks, no precaution could adequately guard against 
the risk of untoward circumstances arising to affect the operation 
Defore the year expired. Mr Goschen proposed to offer to the 
lolders of each of the three stocks an exchange at par into a new 
stock, bearing interest at 3 % for the first year, at 2 J % for the next 
Fourteen years and at 2 \% for twenty years thereafter, the stock 
to be irredeemable for the whole of that period, namely till 1923. 
Acceptance was made compulsory for holders of the new 3 %, with 
the alternative of being paid off at par, as they had no claim to 
receive notice ; but it was made optional for the holders of the other 
two stocks, and a bonus of 5s. % was offered to them as an induce- 
ment to forgo their right of notice. These provisions were duly 
Embodied in the act 51 Viet. c. 2. The terms were accepted by 
practically all the holders of the new 3% and by the great majority 
pf the holders in consols and reduced 3’s, the amount left outstanding 
peing only £42,000,000. To enable that balance to be dealt with, an 
let was passed providing for the compulsory redemption or conver- 
sion of the outstanding stock at the expiry of the statutory notice. 
Fhe funds required for this further operation were raised by the 
ssue of treasury bills and exchequer bonds, by temporary advances 
rom the bank and from the national debt commissioners, and by the 
creation of an additional half-million of the new stock. In the 
•esult it was only necessary to find cash for paying off dissentients 
:o the amount of £19,000,000. The final outcome of the whole 
pperation was a saving in the annual charge of interest of £1,412,000, 
ncreasing to twice that amount after fourteen years. 

The conversion of the consols and reduced 3% was greatly 
Facilitated by. the exercise of a power, which the act conferred, to 
pay to recognized agents, such as stockbrokers, bankers and solicitors, 
1 commission of is. 6d. % on stocks in respect of which they lodged 
:heir clients’ assents. These agents were thus afforded an induce- 
ment to give their clients explanation and advice, without which 
nany of the fundholders would probably not have moved in the 
natter. The commissions paid amounted to more than £234,000, 
•epresenting stocks to the amount of over £312,000,000. The 
governments would not again be confronted with this difficulty of 
laving to give long preliminary notice of the intention to convert 
>r redeem a large portion of the debt, as it was provided by the 
Conversion Act 1888 that the present consols should be redeemable 
if ter 1923 on such notice and in such manner as parliament might 
iirect. (W. Bl. ; E. W. H.*) 

See Leroy-Beaulieu, Traite de la Science des Finances ; Rau, 
Finanzwis sens c haft ; M'Culloch, On Taxation and the Funding 
System ; Hamilton, Inquiry concerning the Rise and Progress of the 
English Debt ; Taylor, History of Taxation in, England', Fenn, 
Compendium of English and Foreign Funds ; Dudley Baxter, National 


Debts , and his paper in the Stat.,Soc. Jour. (1874). ; Sir E. W. Hamil- 
ton, Conversion and Redemption (1889)., And for statistics of national 
debts see the Statesman's Year-Book and the Stock Exchange 
Annual. 

NATIONALITY, a somewhat vague term, used strictly in 
international law (see International Law, Private) fox the 
status of membership in a nation or state (for the conditions of 
which see State, Allegiance, Naturalization, Ali^n), and 
in a more extended sense in political discussion to denote an 
aggregation of persons claiming to represent a racial, territorial 
or some other bond of unity, though not necessarily recognized 
as an independent political entity. In this latter sense the word 
has often been applied to such people as the Irish, the Armenians 
and the Czechs. A “ nationality 99 in this connexion represents 
a common feeling and an organized claim rather than distinct 
attributes which can be comprised in a strict definition. 

NATIONAL WORKSHOPS (Fr. Ateliers Nationaux ), the term 
applied to the workshops established to provide work for the 
unemployed by the French provisional government after the 
revolution of I848. 1 The political crisis which resulted in the 
abdication of Louis Philippe was naturally followed, in Paris, 
by an acute industrial crisis, and this, following the general 
agricultural and commercial distress which had prevailed through- 
out 1847, rendered the problem of unemployment in Paris very 
acute. The provisional government under the influence of one of 
its members, Louis Blanc, and on the demand of a deputation 
claiming to represent the people passed a decree (Feb. 25, 
1848) from which the following is an extract: — 

The provisional government of the French Republic undertakes 
to guarantee the existence of the workmen by work. It undertakes 
to guarantee work for every citizen. 

For the carrying out of this decree, Louis Blanc wanted the 
formation of a ministry of labour, but this was shelved by his 
colleagues, who as a compromise appointed a government labour 
Commission, under the presidency of Louis Blanc, with power of 
inquiry and consultation only. The carrying out of the decree 
of Feb. 25th was entrusted to the minister of public works, 
M. Marie, and various public works 2 were immediately started. 
The earlier stages of the national works are sufficiently interesting 
to justify the following detailed account: — 

“ The workman first of all obtained a certificate from the landlord 
of his house, or furnished apartments, showing his address, whether 
in Paris or the department of the Seine. This certificate was vised 
and stamped by the police commissary of the district. The work- 
man then repaired to the office of the maire of his ward, and, on 
delivering this document, received in exchange a note of admission 
to the national works, bearing his name, residence and calling, and 
enabling him. to be received by the director of the workplaces in 
which vacancies existed. All went well while the number of the un- 
employed was less than 6000, but as soon as that number was 
exceeded the workmen of each arrondissement, after having visited 
all the open works in succession without result, returned to their 
maire’s offices tired, starving and discontented. The workmen had 
been promised bread when work was not to be had, which was reason- 
able, and charitable; the great mistake was, however, then committed 
of giving them money, and distributing it in public at the offices of 
the maires instead of distributing assistance in kind, which might 
have been done so easily through the agency of the bureaux de bien- 
faisance. Each maire’s office was authorized to pay every un- 
employed workman 1-50 frs. per day on production of a ticket 
showing that there was no vacancy for him in the national works. 
The fixed sum of 2 francs was paid to any workman engaged on the 
public excavation work, without regard to his age, the work done 
or his calling. ... The workman made the following simple calcu- 
lation, and he made it aloud : ‘ The state gives me 30 sous for doing 
nothing, it pays me 40 sous when I work, so I need only work to the 
extent of 10 sous.’ This was logical. ... 

“The works opened by the minister of public works being far 
distant from each other, and the workmen not being able to visit 
them all in turn to make certain that there were no vacancies for 
them, two central bureaux were established, one at the Halle-aux- 
Veaux under M. Wissocq, the other near the maire’s office in the 

1 The term is also incorrectly applied, to the proposed ateliers 
sociaux of Louis Blanc ( q.v.) } state-supported co-operative productive 
societies. 

2 Clearing the trench of Clamart and conveying the earth to Paris 
for the construction of a railway station on the chemin de fer de 
l’Ouest; construction of the Paris terminus of the Paris- Chartres 
railway; improvement of the navigation of the Oise J extension 
of the Sceaux railway to Orsay. 


5th arrondissement in the Rue de Bendy,. entrusted to M. Higonnet. 

. . . The workmen went to have their tickets examined at one of 
these bureaux; and the absence of employment having been 
proved, they returned to get their 30 sous at their makes’ offices.” 1 

- Owing to the increase in the number of those claiming work pr 
relief, disorganization set in, and both the bureaux and the 
maires became the centres of disturbances, those in charge of the 
Offices being unable to control the crowds. As a consequence 
M. Marie commissioned Emile Thomas, a chemist connected 
with the Ecole Gentrale to reorganize the works. When Thomas 
took the work in hand on the 5th of March, the number of 
unemployed had increased to 14,000 in addition to some 4000 
or 5000 employed on public Works, and it was steadily on the 
increase. On the 16th of March the daily pay of the workmen 
who were not working was reduced to 1 franc; work was 
guaranteed for at least every other day, in which case the pay 
was to be 2 francs for the day. The possible usefulness of this 
order was stultified by the near approach of the elections, 
the moderate and extreme sections both trying to exploit the 
dissatisfied workmen. Private industry, too, was paralysed, 
the workpeople for the most part preferring 1 franc a day and 
idleness, with the possibility of future benefits. Thomas, left 
practically to his own resources, endeavoured to organize some 
special workshops where artisans could be employed at their own 
trades; but it was found almost impossible to persuade them 
to do serious work, as they knew that many of their fellows 
were being paid for loafing. On the 19th of May the number 
enrolled had increased to 87,942. The National Assembly had 
in the meanwhile been elected, and met on the 4th of May. The 
Executive Commission was elected a few days later; Louis Blanc 
was excluded, but all the other members of the provisional 
government were on it. Blanc renewed his motion for a ministry 
of labour; this was rejected. On the 15th the mob invaded the 
Assembly, and from that time the government abated their 
socialist tendencies, and cast about for means to put an end to 
what had become a serious danger to the state as well as an 
exhausting drain on the treasury. On the 24th of May Thomas 
received instructions to dismiss all unmarried men under 25 
years of age who would not enlist in the army, all men who could 
not prove six months’ residence in Paris, and all who refused offers 
of private employment. Piece-work was to be established instead 
of time-work, and men were to be prepared to be drafted into the | 
provinces. Thomas foretold trouble as a consequence of the 
order, and it was for a time withdrawn. On the 26th of May 
Thomas was superseded by M. Lalanne, and on the 30th the 
National Assembly decreed the substitution of piece-work for 
time-work. On the 20th of June the remainder of the proposals 
were approved, and the sequel was the insurrection of the 23rd 
of June and following days (see French History). How far 
the real socialistic scheme of Louis Blanc would have been 
successful if it had been put in practice must remain a matter of 
speculation. It was entered upon hastily, without any organiza- 
tion, was looked upon coldly by those servants 7 of the govern- 
ment who ought to have assisted it, and, in the circumstances, 
was foredoomed to failure from the start. 

Authorities.— E. Thomas, Histoire des ateliers nationaux { 1848) ; 
L. Blanc, Histoire de la revolution frangaise de 1848 (1870-1880) ; 
1848 Hist, revelations *(1858); A. de Lamartine, Hist, de la revolution 
de 1848 (1849) ; a useful summary is given in the English Board of 
Trade Report on Agencies and Methods for dealing with the Unemployed 
(c. 7182, 1893). ‘ t 

NATROLITE, a mineral species belonging to the zeolite group. 
It is a hydrated sodium and aluminium silicate with the formula 
Na 2 Al 2 Si 3 Oio-2H20, and containing sodium (Na 2 0 , 16*3%), 
was named natrolite by M. H. Klaproth in 1803. “ Needle- 

stone ” or “ needle- zeolite ” are other names, alluding to; the 
common acicular habit of the crystals, which are often very 
slender and are aggregated in divergent tufts. Larger crystals 
have the form of a square prism terminated by a low pyramid: 
the prism angle being nearly a right angle (88° 45i , )> the crystals 
are tetragonal in appearance, though actually orthorhombic. 
There are perfect cleavages parallel to the faces of the prism. 
f . 1 E. Thomas, Histoire des ateliers nationaux, p. 29. 


The mineral also often occurs in compact fibrous aggregates, 
the fibres having a divergent or radial arrangement (hence the 
name radiolite for one variety)'. From other fibrous zeolites 
natrolite is readily distinguished by its optical characters: 
between crossed nicols the fibres extinguish parallel to their 
length, and they do not show an optic figure in convergent 
polarized light. Natrolite is usually white or colourless, but some* 
times reddish or yellowish. The lustre is vitreous, or in finely; 
fibrous specimens sometimes silky. The spec. grav. is 2*2,' 
and the hardness 5J. The mineral is readily fusible, melting in 
a candle-flame, to which it imparts a yellow colour owing to the 
presence of sodium. It is decomposed by hydrochloric acid 
with separation of gelatinous silica. 

Natrolite occurs with other zeolites in the amygdaloidal cavities 
of basic igneous rocks. The best specimens are the diverging groups 
of white prismatic crystals found in compact basalt at the Piiy-ae- 
Marman, Puy-de D6me, France. The largest crystals are those from 
Brevig in Norway. The walls of cavities in the basalt of the Giant’s* 
Causeway, in Co. Antrim, are frequently encrusted with, slender 
needles of natrolite, and similar material is found abundantly in the 
volcanic rocks (basalt and phonolite) of Salesel, Aussig and several 
other places in the north of Bohemia. 

Several varieties of natrolite have been distinguished by special 
names. Fargite is a red natrolite from Glenfarg in Perthshire. 
Bergmannite or Spreustein is an impure variety which has resulted 
by the alteration of other minerals, chiefly sodalite, in the augite- 
syenite of southern Norway. 

NATTIER, JEAN MARC (1685-1766), French painter, was 
born in Paris in 1685, the son of Marc Nattier, a portrait painter, 
and of Marie Courtois, a miniaturist. He received his first 
instruction from his father, and having applied himself to copying 
pictures at the Luxembourg Gallery, he refused to proceed to 
the French Academy in Rome, though he had taken the first 
prize at the Paris Academy at the age of fifteen. In 1715 he 1 
went to Amsterdam, where Peter the Great was then staying, 
and painted portraits of the tsar and the empress Catherine, but' 
declined an offer to go to Russia. Between 1715 and 1720 he 
devoted himself to compositions like the “ Battle of JPultawa,” 
which he painted for Peter the Great, and the “ Petrificatidn of 
Phineus and of his Companions,” which bd to his election to 
the Academy. The financial collapse of 1720 caused by the 
schemes of Law all but ruined Nattier, who found himself forced 
to devote his whole energy to portraiture. He became the 
painter of the artificial ladies of Louis XV.’s court. The most 
notable examples of his straightforward portraiture are the 
“ Marie Leczinska ” at the Dijon Museum', and a group of the 
artist surrounded by his family, dated 1730. He died in Paris 
Hi? 1766. Many of his pictures are in tife public collections of 
i France. Thus at the Louvre is his “ Magdalen ” ; at Nantes the 
portrait of “ La Camargo ” and “ A Lady of the Court of Louis 
XV.” At Orleans a “ Head of a Young Girl,” at Marseilles a 
portrait of “ Mme de Pompadour,” at Perpignan a portrait of 
“ Louis XV., ” and at Valenciennes a portrait of “ Le Due de 
Boufflers.” The Versailles Museum owns an important group of 
two ladies, and the Dresden Gallery a portrait of the “ Marechal 
de'Saxe.” At the Wallace collection Nattier is represented by 
“ The Comtesse de Dillieres,” “ The Bath (Mdllede Clermont),” 
“ Portrait of 4 Lady in Blue,” “ Marie Leczinska ” and “ A 
Prince of the House of France.” In the collection of Mr Lionel 
Phillips are the duchess of Flavacourt as “ Le Silence” and the 
duchess of CMteauroux as “'Le Point du jour.” A portrait of 
the “ Comtesse de Neubourg and her Daughter ” formed part 
of the Vaile Collection, and realized 4500 gs. at the Sale of ‘this 
collection in 1903. Nattier’s works have been engraved by- 
Leroy, Tardieu, L6picie, Audran, Dupin and many other rioted 
craftsmen. 

See “ J. M. Nattier,” by Paul Mantz, in the Gazette des beaux-arts 
(1894); Life of Nattier, by his daughter, Madame Tocque; Nattier , 
by Pierre de Nolhac (1964, revised 1910) ; arid French Painters of 
the X VI Ilth Century , by Lady Dilke (London, 1 899) . 

NATURAL BRIDGE, a small village of Rockbridge county, 
Virginia, in the western part of the state, 179 rri. by rail W. of 
Richmond, and about 16 m. S.E. of Lexington, the county-seat. 
It is served by the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western 
railways. In the vicinity of the village, which is about 1506 ft. 


above sea-level, is the great natural curiosity from which it 
derives its name— a bridge of natural rock 90 ft. long and from 
50 to 150 ft. wide, which spans Cedar Creek at a height of 215 ft. 
above that stream. It consists of horizontal limestone strata, 
and is the remains of the roof of a cave or underground tunnel 
through which the creek once flowed. It is crossed by a public 
road. In the village are magnesia and lithia springs and a salt- 
petre cave, which was worked during the War of 1812 and the 
Civil War. A royal grant dated the 5th of July 1774 conveyed to 
Thomas Jefferson a tract of 157 acres, “ including the Natural 
Bridge on Cedar Creek,” and ?t did not pass from his estate until 

1833- * - 

NATURAL GAS, the name given to the inflammable gas occur- 
ring in petroliferous formations. It consists mainly of hydro- 
carbons of the paraffin series, principally marsh gas, which 
constitutes from 50 to 90 % of the Pennsylvanian gas. Members 
of the olefine series are also present, especially in the gas of Baku. 
Varying amounts of carbon dioxide, sometimes as much as 10% 
or more, and small quantities of carbon monoxide, nitrogen, 
hydrogen and oxygen are also found. For particulars of the 
geological occurrence, and the collection and distribution, of 
natural gas, see Petroleum. - - 

NATURALISM. “ Nature ” is a term of very uncertain 
extent, and the “ natural ” has accordingly several antitheses, 
often more, or less conflicting, and only to be learnt from the 
context in which they occur. Thus, though Man and the World 
are often opposed as respectively subject and object, yet the 
word nature is applied to both: hence Naturalism is used in 
both a subjective and an objective sense. In the subjective 
sense the natural, as the original or essential, is opposed to what 
is acquired, artificial, conventional or accidental. On this 
opposition the casuistry and paradoxes of the Sophists largely 
turned; it determined also, at least negatively, the conduct of 
the Cynics in their contempt for the customary duties and 
decencies; and it led the Stoics to seek positive rules of life in 
“ conformity to nature.” This deference for the “ natural ” 
generally, and distrust of traditional systems of thought and 
even of traditional institutions, has played a large part in 
modern philosophy, especially British philosophy. It was 
perhaps the inevitable outcome of the reaction, which began 
with the Renaissance, against the medieval domination of mere 
authority. “ L’homme qui medite est un animal deprave,” 
said Rousseau; and again, “ Tout est bien sortant des mains de 
Pauteur des choses,tout degenere entre les mains de 1’homme.” 1 

In psychology and epistemology, “ no one,” as Green has said, 
“ is more emphatic than Locke in opposing what is real to what 
we ‘ make for ourselves ’• — the work of nature to the work of the 
mind. Simple ideas or sensations we certainly do not ‘ make 
for ourselves.’ They therefore, and matter supposed to cause 
them, are, according to Locke, real. But relations are neither 
simple ideas nor their material archetypes. They therefore, 
as Locke explicitly holds, fall under the head of the work of the 
mind, which is opposed to the real.” 2 This opposition again led 
Hume, in the first place, to distinguish between natural and 
philosophical relations — the former determined simply by associa- 
tion, the latter by an abitrary union of two ideas, which we 
may think proper tc compare — and then, in the next, to reduce 
identity and causality, the two chief “ philosophical relations,” 
to fictions resulting from “ natural relations,” that is to say, from 
associations of similarity and contiguity. Subjective naturalism 
thus tended to become, and in the end became, what is more 
commonly called Sensationalism or Associationism ? thereby 
approximating towards that objective naturalism which reduces 
the external world to a mechanism describable in terms of matter 
and motion — a result already foreshadowed when Hartley 
connected ideas and their association with brain vibrations and 
vibratiuncles. In ethics, also, the striving to get back to the 
natural entailed a similar downward trend. From the Cambridge 
Platonists, from Locke and Clarke, we hear much of rational 

• 1 Quoted by Eisler, Worterbuch der philosophischen Begrijfe (1899), 
s.v. “ Naturalismjis.” 

* T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics ( 1883), § 20. 


principles of conduct, comparable in respect of intelligibility 
with the truths of mathematics; but already we find that in 
Shaftesbury the centre of ethical interest is transferred from the 
Reason, conceived as apprehending either abstract moral dis- 
tinctions or laws of divine legislation, to the “ natural affections ” 
that prompt to social duty; 3 and when we reach Bentham, 
with pleasure and pain as “ sovereign masters,” and the Mills, 
with love of virtue explained by the laws of association, all 
seems to be non-rational. 4 There is much resemblance, as well 
as some historical connexion, between the naturalism of moralists 
such as Shaftesbury and Hutcheson and the Common-Sense 
metaphysics of Reid and his school. 5 Hence Kant, distinguishing 
between a “ naturalistic ” and “ scientific ” or critical method 
in metaphysics, styles Reid and his followers “ naturalists of pure 
reason,” satirically comparing them to people who think they can 
settle the size and distance of the moon by direct eyesight better 
than by the roundabout calculations of mathematics. 

So far we have seen the natural approximating to the non- 
rational. But when used in a subjective sense in opposition to 
the supernatural, it means the rational as opposed to what is 
above reason, or even contrary to reason. It is in this sense that 
the term Naturalism most frequently occurs; and it was so 
applied specially to the doctrines of the English Deists and the 
German Illuminati of the 17th and 18th centuries: those of 
them who held that human reason alone was capable of attaining 
to the knowledge of God were called theological naturalists 
or rationalists, while those who denied the possibility of revela- 
tion altogether were called philosophical naturalists or naturalists 
simply. 6 In these controversies the term Naturalist was also 
sometimes used in an objective sense for those who identified 
God and Nature, but they were more frequently styled Spinozists, 
Pantheists or even Atheists. But it is at once obvious that 
dispute as to what is natural and what supernatural is vain and 
hopeless till the meanings of reason and nature are clearly defined. 
“ The only distinct meaning of the word ” [natural], said Butler, 
“ is stated, fixed or settled ; since what is natural as much requires 
and presupposes an intelligent agent to render it so, i.e. to efiect 
it continually, or at stated times, as what is supernatural or 
miraculous does to effect it for once. And from hence it must 
follow that persons’ notion of what is natural will be enlarged 
in proportion to their greater knowledge. . . . Nor is there any 
absurdity in supposing that there may be beings in the universe, 
whose capacities . . , may be so extensive, as that the whole 
Christian dispensation may to them appear natural, i.e. analogous 
or conformable to God’s dealings with other parts of His creation ; 
as natural as the visible known course of things appears to us.” 7 

The antithesis of natural to spiritual (or ideal) has mainly 
determined the use of the term Naturalism in the present 
day. 8 But current naturalism is not to be called materialism, 
though these terms are often used synonymously, as by Hegel, 
Ueberweg and other historians of philosophy; nor yet pan- 
theism, if by that is meant the immanence of all things in one 
God. We know only material phenomena, it is said; matter is 
an abstract conception simply, not a substantial reality. It is 
therefore meaningless to describe mind as its effect. Moreover, 
mind also is but an abstract conception; and here again, all 
our knowledge is confined to the phenomenal. To identify the 
two classes of phenomena is, however, impossible, and indeed 
absurd; nevertheless we find a constant concomitance of 
psychosis and neurosis ; and the more sensationalist and associa- 
tionist our psychology, the easier it becomes to correlate the 

8 Cf. Sidgwick, History of Ethics (1886), p. 181. 

4 Cf. W. R. Sorley, The Ethics of Naturalism (1885), pp. 16 sqq. 

6 Cf. W. R. Scott, Francis Hutcheson ; his Life , Teaching and 
Position in Philosophy (1900), pp. 12 1, 265 seq. 

6 See Rationalism ; Kant, Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der 
blossen Vernunft , Hartenstein’s edition, vi. 253; and Lechler, Ge- 
schichte des Englischen Deismus (1841), pp. 454 sqq. 

7 Analogy, part i. chap. i. end. Cf. also J. S. Mill, Logic, book 
iii. chap. xxv. § 2, and Essays on Religion . 

8 In aesthetics we find Naturalism used in a cognate sense : the 
Flemish painters, such writers as Flaubert or Zola, for example, being 
called naturalistic or realistic, in contrast to the Italian painters or 
writers like George Sand or the Brontes. 


>sychical and the physical as but “ two aspects ” of one and the 
iamefact. It is therefore simplest and sufficient to assume an 
mderlying, albeit unknown, unity connecting the two. A 
nonism— so far neutral, neither materialistic nor spiritualistic — 
s thus a characteristic of the prevailing naturalism. But when 
he question arises, how best to systematize experience as a 
vhole, it is contended that we must begin from the physical side. 
Sere we have precise conceptions, quantitative exactness and 
horoughgoing continuity; every thought that has ever stirred 
he hearts of men, not less than every breeze that has ever 
ippled the face of the deep, has meant a perfectly definite re- 
distribution of matter and motion. .To the mechanical principles 
:>f this redistribution an ultimate analysis brings us down; 
md— beginning from these — the nebular hypothesis and the 
theory of natural selection will enable us to explain all subsequent 
synthesis. 1 Life and mind now clearly take a secondary place ; 
the cosmical mechanism determines them, while they are powerless 
to modify it. The spiritual becomes the “ epiphenomenal,” a 
merely incidental phosphorescence, so to say, that regularly 
accompanies physical processes of a certain type and complexity. 
(See also Psychology.) * 

This absolute naturalism, as we may call it, the union, that 
is, of psychological and cosmological naturalism, is in fact a 
species of Fatalism, as Kant indeed entitled it. 2 It is the logical 
outcome of a sensationalist psychology, and of the epistemology 
which this entails. As long as association of ideas (or sensory 
residua) is held to explain judgment and conscience, so long may 
naturalism stand. 

The naturalistic work of chief account at the present day is 
E. Haeckel’s Die Weltrdtsel , gemeinverstandliche Studien iiher 
monistische Philosophic (5 th ed . , 1900), of which an English trans- 
lation has appeared. Effective refutations will be found in the works 
of two of Haeckel’s colleagues, O. Liebmann, Zur Analysis der 
Wirklichkeit (3rd ed., 1900) ; R. Eucken, Die Einheit des Geisteslebens 
in Bewusstsein und That der Mensckheit (1888, Eng. trans.),; Der 
Kampf um einen geistigen Lebensinhalt (1898). See also A. J. 
Balfour, Foundations of Belief (8th ed., 1901) ; J. Ward, Naturalism 
and Agnosticism (1899). (J. W.*) 

NATURALIZATION, the term given in law to the acquisition 
by an alien of the national character or citizenship of a certain 
state, always with the consent of that state and of himself, 
but not necessarily with the consent of the state to which he 
previously belonged, which may, refuse to its subjects the right 
of renouncing its nationality, called “ expatriation,” or may 
allow the right only on conditions which have not been fulfilled 
in the particular case. Hence although nationality in strict 
theory is always single, as liege homage was and allegiance in its 
proper sense is, it often happens that two states claim the same 
person as their national or subject. This conflict arises not only 
from naturalization having been granted without the corre- 
sponding expatriation having been permitted, but also from the 
fact that birth on the soil was the leading determinant of nation- 
ality by feudal law, and still is so by the laws of England and the 
United States (Jus soli), while the nationality of the father is its 
leading determinant in those countries which have accepted 
Roman principles of jurisprudence (/&.£ sanguinis). The conflict 
is usually solved for practical purposes by an understanding 
which is approximately general, namely that, in cases not pro- 
vided for by treaty, no state shall protect those whom it claims 
as its nationals while residing in the territory of another state 
which claims them as its own nationals by any title, whether 
jus soli, jus s<mgwmis, naturalization, or the refusal to allow 
expatriation. On this footing the British foreign office, while 
it grants passports for travel to naturalized persons, will extend 
no protection to them against a claim of their, former country,, if 
they return to it, to exact military service due to it. The United 
States, asserting that expatriation is an inalienable right of man, 
maintains that, to lose his right to American protection, the 
emigrant who has been naturalized in the United States must 
have done that for which he might have been tried and punished 
at the moment of his departure; it claims to protect him against 
the exaction of what at that moment was merely a future liability 

1 Cf. Spencer, First Principles (1867), p. 398. 

2 Cf. Prolegomena , § 60. 


to military service, and this doctrine has been practically accepted 
by France in her dealings, with America. Germany also accepted 
it by the treaty of 1868 between the United States and the 
North German Confederation, now in force for the German 
empire, subject to provisions that the emigrant's fixing his 
domicile in the old country shall be deemed a renunciation 
of his naturalization in the new, and that his living in the old 
country for more than two years may be deemed to imply the 
absence of an intention to return to the new. Between the 
United States and Great Britain the convention of the 13th of 
May 1870 provides that naturalization in either is to be valid 
for all purposes immediately on its completion, but that if the 
resident shall renew his residence in his old country he may .be 
readmitted to his old nationality, on his application and on such 
conditions as the readmitting government may impose. 

The Naturalization Act 1870, which now governs the matter 
for England, does not say that the person naturalized becomes 
thereby a British subject, to which, if it had been said, a proviso 
might have been added saving the above-mentioned policy of 
the foreign office as to not protecting him in his old country, 
although even without such a proviso the foreign office, would 
have been free to follow that policy. The act in question (s. 7) 
gives him the rights and imposes on him the duties of a natural- 
born British subject in the United Kingdom, and provides that, 
when within the limits of his old country, he shall not be deemed 
a British subject unless he has ceased to be a subject of that 
country, by its laws or in pursuance of a treaty. On this wording 
it has been maintained that British naturalization is not really 
naturalization at all; but leaves the naturalized person as he 
was with the addition of a certain quality within the United 
Kingdom; and on that ground it has been considered in France 
that a Frenchman, obtaining naturalization in England, does not 
fall within the French law (Code Civil, Art. 17) which pronounces 
the expatriation of citizens who cause themselves to be naturalized 
abroad. This is the Bourgoise Case , 41 Ch. D. 310, in which, 
when it came before the English courts, Mr Justice Kay inclined 
to the same view, but the court of appeal avoided giving an 
opinion on the point. Professor Dicey leans to the same view 
(5 Law Quarterly Review , 438) ; but Sir Thomas Barclay (4 L.Q.R. 
226), Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith (6 L.Q.R. 379 ), and Professor West- 
lake ( International Law— -Peace, 2nd ed. p. 234; Private Inter- 
national Law, 4th ed. p. 356) adopt the view that the Naturaliza- 
tion Act 1870 makes the naturalized person a full British subject, 
only to be treated in his old country in accordance with the 
international principles recognized by the British executive. 
And the foreign office, by granting passports to naturalized 
persons, acts on the same view. The point is important with 
reference to the question whether the naturalization of the father 
in the United Kingdom confers the character of British subjects 
on his children afterwards born abroad. (See Alien.) 

An analogous question arises on the provision in the Naturaliza- 
tion Act 1870, sec. 16, that the legislature of any British posses- 
sion may make laws “ for imparting to any person the privileges 
of naturalization, to be enjoyed by such person within the limits 
of such possession.” This, in accordance , with the wider view 
of the effect of naturalization in the United Kingdom, may mean 
’ that naturalization in pursuance of a colonial law confers the 
full character of a British subject, only without removing 
disabilities, such as that to hold land, under which the naturalized 
person may have lain as an alien in any other British possession. 
On that footing the foreign office grants passports to the holders 
of colonial certificates of naturalization, and protects them in all 
foreign countries but that of their origin; and the Merchant 
Shipping Act 1894, sec. 1, allows persons naturalized in British 
possessions to be owners of British ships. On the other hand, 
those who maintain the narrower view of the effect of natural- 
ization in the United Kingdom naturally hold that colonial 
naturalization has no effect at all outside the British possession 
in which it is granted. 

Naturalization in India is regulated by the British Indian 
Naturalization Act, No. 30 of 1852, under which it may be 
granted to subjects of the several princes and states in India 


as well as to those who are entirely aliens to the British empire. 
The former, however, are treated for several purposes as British 
subjects even without being so naturalized. 

In most countries a lengthened sojourn is a condition precedent 
to naturalization. In Belgium, the United Kingdom, North 
America and Russia the period of such sojourn is fixed at five 
years, in France, Greece and Sweden at three, in the Argentine 
Republic two, while in Portugal a residence of one year is 
sufficient. In Germany, Austria and Italy no period of residence 
is prescribed, while in Austria a ten years 1 residence confers 
per se the rights of citizenship. In the United States an alien 
desiring to be naturalized must declare on oath his intention 
to. become a citizen of the United States; two years afterwards 
must declare on oath his intention to support the constitution 
of the United States and renounce allegiance to every foreign 
power, including that of which he was before a subject; must 
prove residence in the United States for five years, and in the 
state where his application is made for one year, as a good 
citizen; and must renounce any title of nobility. In France 
an alien desiring naturalization, if he has not resided continuously 
in the country for ten years, must obtain permission to establish 
his domicile in France; three years after (in special cases one 
year) he is entitled to apply for naturalization, which involves 
the renunciation of any existing allegiance. 

See further, Allegiance, International Law (Private); also 
Bar, Private International Law (Gillespie’s translation) ; Hansard, 
Law . relating to Aliens ; Cutler, Law of Naturalization ; Cockburn, 
Nationality ; Cogordan, Nationality ; Heffter, Europaisches V olker- 
recht ; Hall, Foreign Jurisdiction of the British Crown ; Westlake, 
International Law — Peace , and Private International Law (4th ed.). 

(Jno. W.) 

NAUARCHIA (Gr. vavs , ship, apxb> command), the supreme 
command of the Spartan navy. The office was an annual one 
and could not be held more than once by the same man (Xen. 
Hell. ii. 1. 7). This law might be evaded in special cases; the 
new admiral might not be sent to take over the command until 
some time after his election, which took place at midsummer 
(Beloch in Philologus , xliii. p. 272 sqq.), and meanwhile his pre- 
decessor remained de facto admiral; or the retiring admiral 
might, after the expiry of his term, hold an appointment as 
secretary (kmvTohevs) to one who, though titular admiral, 
was really placed under his orders or even kept at Sparta alto- 
gether. Being independent of the kings and hampered by no 
colleague, the nauarch wielded such power that Aristotle is 
hardly going too far when he says ( Politics , ii. 9. 22), rj vavapx^o. 
cx^ov crepa fiaaiKeia KaOear^Hev. He was subject only to the 
ephors, who, if he proved incompetent, could depose him (Thuc. 
yiii. 39), though they usually preferred to send out an advisory 
committee (avpfiovXoi) . An admiral might appoint his eTnaroKevs 
to command a portion, or even the whole, of the fleet, and if 
the former died in office the secretary succeeded to his post. 

For a detailed discussion see J. Beloch, “ Die Nauarchie in Sparta,” 
in the Rheinisches Museum , xxxiv. (1879) 1 17-130, where a complete 
list of nauarchs known to us will be found; regarding the time, of 
the election this is corrected by a later article of the same writer 
(. Philologus , loc. cit.). See also A. Solari, Ricerche Spartane 
(Livorno, 1907), 1-58; G. Busolt, “ Staats- und Rechtsaltertiimer ” 
(Iwan Muller’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, iv.), 
§ 96; G. E. Underhill’s edition of Xenophon, Hellenica. i., ii., note 
oni.5.1. • (M.N.T.) 

NAUCK, JOHANN AUGUST (1822-1892), German classical 
scholar and critic, was born at Auerstadt in Prussian Saxony 
on the 1 8th of September 1822. After having studied at Halle 
and held educational posts in Berlin, he migrated in 1859 to 
St Petersburg, where he was professor of Greek at the imperial 
historico-philological institute (1869-1883). He died on the 
3rd of August 1892. Nauck was one of the most distinguished 
textual critics of his day, although, like P. H. Peerlkamp, he 
was fond of altering a text in accordance with what he thought 
the author must, or ought to, have written. 

The most important of his writings, all of which deal with; Greek 
language and literature (especially the tragedians) are the following: 
Euripides , Tragedies and Fragments (1854, 3rd ed., 1871); Studia 
Euripidqa (1859-1862); Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (1856, 
last ed:, 1889), his chief work; Index to the Fragments (1892).; 
text of Sophocles (1867); revised edition of Schneidewin’s annotated 


Sophocles (1856, &c.); texts of Homer, Odyssey (1874} and Iliad 
(1877-1879); the fragments of Aristophanes' of Byzantium (1848), 
still indispensable; Porphyrius of Tyre (i860, 2nd ed., 1886); 
Iamblichus , De Vita Pythagorica (1884) \Lexikon Vindobonense (1867), 
a meagre, compilation of the 14th or 15th century. See memoir 
by T. Zielinski, in Bursian’s Biographisches Jahrbuch (1894), and J. E. 
Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, iii. (1908), pp. 149-152, 

NAUCRARY, a . subdivision of the people of Attica, which 
was certainly among the most primitive in the Athenian state. 
The word is derived either (1) from yaus (a ship) and describes 
the duty imposed upon each naucrary, of providing one ship 
and two (or, more probably, ten) horsemen; or (2) from 
vaLeiv (to dwell), in which case it has to do with a householder 
census. The former is generally accepted in view of the fact 
that the naucraries were certainly the units on which the Athenian 
fleet was based. The view once held (on the strength of a 
fragment of Aristotle, quoted carelessly by Photius) that the 
naucrary was invented by Solon may now be regarded as obsolete 
(see the Aristotelian Constitution , viii. 3). Each of the four 
Ionian tribes was divided into three trittyes (“ thirds ”), each 
of which was subdivided into four naucraries; there were 
thus 48 naucraries. The earliest meffiion of them is in Herodotus 
(v. 71), where it is stated that the Cylonian conspiracy was 
put down by the “ Prytaneis (chief men) of the Naucraries.” 
Although it is generally recognized that in this passage we can 
trace an attempt to shift the responsibility for the murder of 
the suppliants from the archon Megacles, it is highly improbable 
that the Prytaneis of the Naucraries did not play a part in the 
tragedy. Thucydides is probably right, as against Herodotus, in 
asserting that the nine archons formed the Athenian executive at 
this period. It may be conjectured, however, that the military 
forces of Athens were organized on the basis of the naucraries, 
and that it was the duty of the presidents of these districts 
to raise the local levies. It is certainly remarkable that the 
Aristotelian Constitution of Athens does not connect the naucrary 
with the fleet or the army; from chapter viii. it would appear 
that its importance was chiefly in connexion with finance 
{apx'h rer ay p&vr) 7rpos re rds elacpopas Kal ras dairavas). The 
naucrary consisted of a number of villages, and was, therefore, 
a local unit very much in the power of the naucraros , who was 
selected by reason of wealth. The naucraros superintended 
the construction of, and afterwards captained, the ship, and 
also assessed and administered the taxes in his own area. In 
the reforms of Cleisthenes, the naucraries gave place to the 
demes as the political unit. In accordance with the new decimal 
system, their number was increased to fifty. Whether they 
continued (arid if so, how long) to supply one ship and two 1 (of 
ten) horsemen each is not certainly known. Cheidemus in 
Photius asserts that they did, and his statement is to a certain 
extent corroborated by Herodotus (vi. 89) who records that, 
in the Aeginetan War before the Persian Invasion, the Athenian 
fleet numbered only fifty sail. 

See Photius (s.v.), who is clearly using the A th. Pol. (he quotes 
from it the last part of his article totidem verbis ); Schomann, 
Antiq. (p. 326, Eng. trans.) — quoted by J. E. Sandys ( Ath . Pol viii., 
13) — refutes Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities (Eng. trans., 
1895), and in Jahrb. Class. Phil. cxi. (1875) pp. 9 seq.; A. H. J. 
Greenidge, Handbook of Greek Const. Hist. p. 134; history of Greece 
in general; for derivation of name,.G. Meyer, Curtins' Studien (vii. 
175), where Wecklein is refuted. (J. M. M.) 

NAUCRATIS, an ancient Greek settlement in Egypt. The 
site was discovered by Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie in 1884, 
on the eastern bank of a canal, about 10. in. W. of the present 
Rosetta branch of the Nile. In ancient times it was approached 
by the Canopic mouth, which was farther to the west. The 
identification of the site is placed beyond doubt by the discovery 
of inscriptions, with the name of the town, and of great masses 
of early Greek pottery, such as could not have existed anywhere 
else. The site was excavated in 1884-1886 by the Egypt Ex- 
ploration. Fund,. and a supplementary : excavation was made by 
the British School at Athens in 1899. A list of the temples of 
Naucratis is given by Herodotus (ii. 178); they were the 
Hellenion, common to all the colonizing cities, and those dedicated 
1 See footnote to Cleisthenes (i), ad fin. 


by the Aeginetans to. Zeus, by the Samians to Hera, and by the 
Milesians to Apollo. A temple of Aphrodite is also mentioned 
,by Athenaeus. Traces of all these temples, except that of 
Zeus, or at least dedications coming, from them, have been found 
in the excavations, and another has been added to them, the; 
temple of the Dioscuri. The two chief sites to be cleared were 
the temples of Apollo and of Aphrodite, in both of which succes- 
sive buildings of various date were found. Both were remarkable 
for the great mass of early painted pottery that was found;, 
in the temple of Apollo this had been buried in a trench; in 
that of Aphrodite it was scattered over the whole surface in 
two distinct strata. A great deal of it was local ware, but there 
were also imported vases from various Greek sites. In addition 
to these temples, there was also found a great fortified enclosure, 
about 860 ft. by 750, in the south-eastern part of the town; 
within it was a square tower or fort; a portico of entrance and- 
an avenue of rows of sphinxes was added in Ptolemaic times, 
as is shown by the foundation deposits found at the corners 
of the portico ; these consisted of models of the tools and materials 
used in the buildings, models of instruments for sacrifice or 
ceremonies, and cartouches of King Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Professor Petrie naturally supposed this great enclosure, to be 
the Hellenion or common sanctuary of the Greeks, but Mr. 
Hogarth subsequently found traces of another great walled 
enclosure to the north-east of the town, together with pottery ' 
dedicated rots tgh' 'E XKtjvcop Beois ■, and he claims with reason that 
this enclosure is more likely than the other to be the Hellenion, 
since no early Greek antiquities have been found in the southern 
part of the town, which seems, rather to have been a native 
settlement. The cemetery of the ancient to.wn was found 
on two low mounds to the north, but was mostly of Ptolemaic 
date. 

Apart from the historic interest of the site, as the only Greek 
colony in Egypt in early times, the chief importance of the 
excavations lies in the rich finds of early pottery and in the 
inscriptions upon them, which throw light on the early history , 
of the alphabet. The most flourishing period of the town was 
from the accession of Amasis II. in 570 b.c to the Persian 
invasion of 520 b.c., when the contents of the temples must 
have been destroyed. The earlier chronology has been much 
disputed. There are clear traces of a settlement going back 
to the 7th century, including a scarab factory, which yielded 
numerous scarabs, not of native Egyptian manufacture, bearing 
the names of the kings that preceded Amasis. : Among these 
were fragments of early Greek pottery. It' seems a fair inference 
that the makers of these were Greeks, and that they probably 
represent the early Milesian colony, settled here in the time ; 
of Psammetichus I., before the official assignment of the site 
by Amasis to the Greek colonists of various cities. The most 
important of the antiquities found are now in the British Museum. 

See W. M. F. Petrie, &c., Ndukratis I., third Memoir of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund (1886); E. A. Gardner, &c., Naukratis II., sixth 
Memoir of same (1889) ; D< G. Hogarth, &c., Annual of the British 
School at Athens (1898-1899). (E. Gr.) 

NAUDt, GABRIEL (1600-1653), French librarian and scholar, 
was born in Paris on the 2nd of February 1600. He studied 
medicine at/ Paris and Padua, and became physician' to 
Louis XIII. In 1629 he became librarian to Cardinal Bagni at 
Rome, and on Bagni’s death in 1641 librarian to Cardinal 
Barberini. At the desire of Richelieu he began a wearisome 
controversy with the Benedictines, denying Gerson’s authorship 
of De Imitatione Christie Richelieu intended to make Naude 
his librarian, and on his death Naude accepted a similar offer on 
the part of 'Mazarin, and for the next ten years devoted himself 
to bringing together from all parts of Europe the noble assemblage 
of books known as the , Bibliotheque Mazarine. Mazarin’ s 
library was sold by the parlement of Paris during the troubles 
of the Fronde, and Queen Christina invited Naude to Stockholm. 
He was not happy in Sweden, and on Mazarin’s appeal that he 
should re-fprm his scattered library Naud6 returned at once. 
But his health was ‘broken, and he died on the joikney at Abbe- 
ville on the 30th of July . 1653. , The friend of Gui Patin, of Pierre 


Gassendi and all the liberal thinkers of his time, Naude was ho 
mere bookworm; his books show traces' of the critical spirit 
which made him a worthy colleague of the humorists and 
scholars who prepared the way for the better known writers of 
the “ siecle de Louis XIV.” 

. Including works edited by him, a list of ninety- two pieces is 
given in the Naudaeana . The chief are Le Marfore , ou discours 
contre les libelles (Paris, 1620), very rare, reprinted 1868 ; Instruction 
& la France sur la verite de Vhistoire des Freres\de la Roze- Croix 
(1623, 1624), displaying their impostures; Apologie pour tons les 
grands personnages faussement soupqonnez de magie (1625, 1652, 
1669, 1712), Pythagoras, Socrates, Thomas Aquinas and Solomon 
are among those defended; Advis pour dresser une bibliotheque .(1627, 
1644, 1676; translated by J. Evelyn, 1661), full of sound and liberal 
views on librafianship ; Addition d Vhistoire de Louys XI. (1630), 
this includes, an account of . the origin of printing; Bibliographia 
politica (Venice, 1633, &c. ; in French, 1642), a mere essay of no 
bibliographical value; De studio liberali syntagma (1632, 1654), .a 
practical treatise found in most collections of directions for studies; 
De studio militari syntagma (1637), esteemed in its day; Considera- 
tions politiques sur les coups diktat (Rome [Paris], 1639; first edition 
rare, augmented by Dumay, 1752), this contains an apology for the 
massacre of St Bartholomew; BibliotH. Cordesianae Catalogus (1643), 
classified; Jugement de. tout ce qui a ete imprime contre le Card. 
Mazarin (1649)., Naude’ s best work, and one of the ablest defences 
of Mazarin ; it is written in the form of a dialogue between Saint- 
Ange and Mascurat, and is usually known under ^the name of the 
latter. 

Authorities.— L. Jacob, G. Naudaei tumulus (.1659) ; P. Halle, 
Elogium Naudaei (1661); Niceron, Memoires , vol. ix. ; L. Jacob, 
Tr aide des plus belles bibliotheques (1644) ; Gui Patin , Lettres (1846) ; 
Naudaeana et Patiniana (1703) ; ' Sainte-Beuve, Portraits Litt. 
vol. ii.; A. Franklin, Histoire de la Bibl. Mazarine (i860). 

NAUGATUCK, a township and borough of New Haven 
county, Connecticut, U.S.A.,, on the Naugatuck river, 5 m. S. 
of Waterbury, with an area of 17 sq. m. in 1906. Pop. (1890) 
6218, (1900) 10,541, of whom 3432 were foreign-born, (1910 
census) 12,722. It is served by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroad and by interurban electric railways. 
Among the principal public buildings are the Whittemore 
Memorial Public Library (1892), a fine high school and the 
large Salem school (part of the public school system), all given 
to the borough by John Howard Whittemore of Naugatuck, 
who in addition endowed the library and the high school.. The 
river furnishes water-power. Among the manufactures are 
rubber goods, chemicals, iron castings, woollen goods, cutlery, 
&c. The value of the factory products increased from $8,886,676 
in 1900 to $11,009,573 in 1905, or 23-9%. The prominence of 
the rubber industry here is* due to Charles Goodyear ((?.?.),> who 
in 1821 entered into partnership with his father Amasa Goodyear 
for the manufacture of hardware. Vulcanized rubber overshoes 
were first made in Naugatuck, and in 1843 the Goodyear’^ 
Metallic Rubber Shoe Company was established here. The 
township was formed from parts of Waterbury, Bethany and 
-Oxford, and was incorporated in 1844; the borough was 
chartered in 1893 ; and the two were combined in 1895. 

NAUHEIM, or Bad-Nauheim, a watering-place of Germany, 
in the grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, situated on the north- 
east slope of the Taunus Mountains, 24 m. by rail N. of Frankfort- 
on-Main on the main line of railway to Cassel. Pop. (1905) 
5054. It has three Evangelical, a Roman Catholic and an 
English church. Its thermal waters (84° to 95 0 F.), although 
known for centuries, were, prior to, 1835, only employed for the 
extraction of salt. They now yield about 2000 tons annually. 
The town has several parks, the largest being the Kurpark, 
125 acres in extent,, in which are the Kurhaus and the two chief 
springs. The waters, which are saline, strongly impregnated 
with carbonic acid, and to a less extent with ironware principally 
ussed for bathing, and are specific in cases of gout and rheumatism, 
but especially for heart affections. Three smaller springs, 
situated outside the Kurpark, supply water for drinking. In 
1899-1900 a new spring (saline) was tapped at a depth of 682 ft. 
Another attraction of the place is the Johannisberg, a hill 
773 ft. high, immediately overlooking the town. 

Nauheim,, which was bestowed by Napoleon upon Marshal 

Davout, became a town in 1854. From 1815 to 1866 it belonged 

to .the electorate of Hesse-Cassel, but in 1866 it was ceded to 

1 \ 


the grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt. It was the scene of 
fighting between the French and the Germans in 1762 and again 
in 1792. 

See Grodel, Bad Nauheim, seine Kurmiitel (9th ed., Friedberg, 
1903); Credner, Die Kurmittel in Bad Nauheim (Leipzig, 1894); 
Bode, Bad Nauheim , seine Kurmittel und Erfolge (Wiesbaden, 1889) ; 
and Weber, Die Park- und Waldanlagen vom Bad Nauheim (Nauheim, 
1906). 

NAULETTE, a large cavern on the left bank of the Lesse, 
which joins the Meuse above Dinant, Belgium. Here in 1866 
Edouard Dupont discovered an imperfect human lower jaw, 
now in the Brussels Natural History Museum. It is of a very 
ape-like type in its extreme projection and that of the teeth 
sockets (teeth themselves lost), with canines very strong and 
large molars increasing in size backward. It was found associated 
with the remains of mammoth, rhinoceros and reindeer. The 
Naulette man is now assigned to the Mousterian Epoch/ 

See G. de Mortiliet, Le Prehistorique (1900) ; E. Dupont, Etude 
sur lesfouilles scientifiques executees pendant Vhiver (1865-1866), p. 21. 

NAUMACHIA, the Greek word denoting a naval battle (paus, 
ship, andju&x?7, battle), used by the Romans as a term for a mimic 
sea-fight. These entertainments took place in the amphitheatre, 
which was flooded with water, or in specially constructed 
basins (also called naumachiae). The first on record, representing 
m engagement between a Tyrian and an Egyptian fleet, was given 
by Julius Caesar (46 b.c.) on a lake which he constructed in the 
Campus Martius. In 2 b.c. Augustus, at the dedication of the 
temple of Mars Ultor, exhibited a naumachia between Athenians 
md Persians, in a basin probably in the horti Caesaris, where 
subsequently Titus gave a representation of a sea-fight between 
Corinth and Corcyra. In that given by Claudius (a.d. 52) on 
the lacus Fucinus , 19,000 men dressed as Rhodians and Sicilians 
manoeuvred and fought. The crews consisted of gladiators and 
:ondemned criminals; in later times, even of volunteers. 

See L. Friedlander in J. Marquardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung, iii. 
[r885) p. 558. 

NAUMACHIUS, a Greek gnomic poet. Of his poems 73 
lexameters (in three fragments) are preserved by Stobaeus in his 
Florilegiumy they deal mainly with the duty of a good wife. 
From the remarks on celibacy and the allusion to a mystic 
marriage it has been conjectured that the author was a Christian. 

The fragments, translated anonymously into, English under the 
dtle of Advice to the Fair Sex (1736), are in Gaisford's Po'etae minor es 
jraeci , iii. (1823). 

NAUMANN, GEORG AMADEUS CARL FRIEDRICH (1797- 
[873), German mineralogist and geologist, was born at Dresden 
m the 30th of May 1797, the son of a distinguished musician 
md composer. He received his early education at Pforta, studied 
it Freiberg under Werner, and afterwards at Leipzig and Jena. 
He graduated at Jena, and was occupied in 1823 in teaching in 
:hat town and in 1824 at Leipzig. In 1826 he succeeded Mohs 
is professor of crystallography, in 1835 he became professor 
ilso of geognosy at Freiberg; and in 1842 he was appointed 
professor of mineralogy and geognosy in the university of Leipzig. 
\t Freiberg he was charged with the preparation of a geological 
map of Saxony, which he carried out with the aid of Bernhard 
/on Cotta in 1846. He was a man of encyclopaedic knowledge, 
ucid and fluent as a teacher. Early in life (1821-1822) he 
:ra veiled in Norway, and his observations on that. country, and 
lis subsequent publications on "crystallography, mineralogy and j 
geology established his reputation. He was awarded the 
Wollaston Medal by the Geological Society of London in 1868. j 
He died at Leipzig on the 26th of November 1873. 

He published Beitrdge : zur Kenntniss Norwegens (2 vols., 1824); . 
Lehrbuch der Mineralogie (1828); Lehrbuch der reinen und ange- \ 
vandten Krystallographie (2 vols. and atlas, 1830); Elemente der j 
Mineralogie (1846; ed. 9,1874; the 10th ed. 'by F. Zirkel, 1877); i 
Lehrbuch der Geognosie (2 vols. and atlas, 1849-1854, ed. 2, 1858- 
1872). 

NAUMBURG, a town of Germany, in the province of Prussian I 
Saxony, the seat of the provincial law courts and court of appeal 
: or the province and the neighbouring districts. It is situated 
)n the Saale, near its junction with the Unstrut, in the centre j 
)f an amphitheatre of vine-clad hills, 29 m. S.W. from Halle, 
)n the railway to Weimar and Erfurt. Pop. (1905) 25,137. I 


The cathedral, an imposing building in the Romanesque Transi- 
tion style (1207-1242), has a Gothic choir at each end, and 
contains some interesting medieval sculptures. It is remarkable 
for its large crypt and its towers, a fourtli having been added 
in 1894, the gift of the emperor William II. There are also 
four other Protestant churches (of which the town church, 
dedicated to St Wenceslaus and restored in 1892-1894, possesses 
two pictures by Lucas Cranach the elder), a Roman Catholic 
church, a gymnasium, a modern school, an orphanage and three 
hospitals. A curious feature of the town is the custom, which has 
not yet died out, of labelling the houses with signs, such as the 
“ swan,” the “ leopard ” and the “ lion.” The industries of the 
place mainly consist in the manufacture of cotton and woollen 
fabrics, chemicals, combs, beer, vinegar and leather. On the 
hills to the north of the town, across the Unstrut, lies Schenkel- 
burg, once the residence of the poet Gellert, and noticeable 
for the grotesque carvings in the sandstone rocks. 

In the 10th century 'Naumburg was a stronghold of the mar- 
graves of Meissen, who in 1029 transferred to it the bishopric of 
Zeitz. In the history of Saxony it is memorable as the scene of 
various treaties; and in 1561 an assembly of Protestant princes 
was held there, which made a futile attempt to cement the 
doctrinal dissensions of the Protestants. In 1564 the last bishop 
died, and the bishopric fell to the elector of Saxony. In 1631 
the town was taken by Tilly, and in 1632 by Gustavus Adolphus. 
It became Prussian in 1814. An annual festival, with a pro- 
cession of children, which is still held, is referred to an apocryphal 
siege of the town by the Hussites in 14 32, but is probably con- 
nected with an incident in the brothers’ war (1447-51), between 
the elector Frederick II. of Saxony and his brother Duke William. 
Karl Peter Lepsius (1775-1853), the antiquary and his more 
distinguished son Richard the Egyptologist, were born at 
Naumburg. 

See E. Borkowsky, Die Geschichte der Stadt Naumburg an der Saale 
(Stuttgart, 1897) ; E. Hoffmann, Naumburg an der Saale im Zeitalter 
der Reformation {Leipzig, 1900); S. Braun, Naumburger Annalen 
vom Jahre 799 bis 1613 (Naumburg, 1892) ; Putt rich, Naumburg an 
der Saale, sein Dom und andre altertiimliche Bauwerke (Leipzig, 1841^ 
1843); and Wispel , Entwickelungsgeschichte der Stadt Naumburg an 
der Saale (Naumburg, 1903). 

NAUNTON, SIR ROBERT (1563-1635), English politician, the 
son of Henry Naunton of Alderton, Suffolk, was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, becoming a fellow of his college in 
1585 and public orator of the university in 1594. Walter 
Devereux, earl of Essex, enabled him to spend some time abroad, 
sending information about European affairs. Having returned 
to England, he entered parliament in 1606 as member for 
Helston, and he sat in the five succeeding parliaments; in 1614 
he was knighted, in 1616 he became master of requests and later 
surveyor of the court of wards. In 1618 his friend Buckingham 
procured for him the position of secretary of state. Naunton’s 
strong Protestant opinions led him. to favour more active inter- 
vention by England in the interests of Frederick V., and more 
vigorous application of the laws against Roman Catholics. 
Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, complained to James, who 
censured his secretary. Consequently in 1623 Naunton resigned 
and was made master of the court of wards. He died at Lether- 
ingham, Suffolk, on the 27th of March 1635. Naunton’s valuable 
account of Queen Elizabeth’s reign was still in manuscript when 
he died. As Fragmenta regalia , written by Sir Robert Naunton , 
it was printed in 1641 and again in 1642, a revised edition, 
Fragmenta Regalia , or Observations on the late Queen Elizabeth , 
her Times and Favourites , being issued in 1653. It was again 
published in 1824, and an edition edited by A. Arber was brought 
out in 187c. It has also been printed in several collections and has 
been translated into French and Italian. There are several 
manuscript copies extant, and some of Naunton’s letters are in 
the British Museum and in other collections. 

See Memoirs of Sir Robert Naunton (1814). 

NAUP ACTUS (Ital. Lepanto, mod. Gr. Epakto), a town in 
the nomarchy of Acarnania and Aetolia, Greece, situated on a 
bay on the north side of the straits of Lepanto. The harbour, 
once the best on the northern coast of the Corinthian Gulf, is now 


ilmost entirely choked up, and is accessible only to the smallest 
:raft. Naupactus is an episcopal see; pop. about 2500. In 
Sreek legend it appears as the place where the Heraclidae built 
i fleet to invade Peloponnesus. In historical times it belonged 
:o the Ozolian Locrians; but about 455 b.c., in spite of a partial 
resettlement with' Locrians of Opus, it fell to the Athenians, 
who peopled it with Messenian refugees and made it their chief 
naval station in western Greece during the Peloponnesian war. 
[n 404 it was restored to the Locrians, who subsequently lost 
it to the Achaeans, but recovered it through Epaminondas. 
Philip II. of Macedon gave Naupactus to the Aetolians, who held 
I till 191, when after an obstinate siege it was surrendered to the 
Romans. It was still flourishing about a.d. i 70, but in Justinian’s 
reign was destroyed by an earthquake. In the middle ages it fell 
into the hands of the Venetians, who fortified it so strongly that 
in 1477 it successfully resisted a four months’ siege by a Turkish 
irmy thirty thousand strong; in 1499, however, it was taken 
by Bayezid II. The mouth of the Gulf; of Lepanto was the scene 
nf the great sea fight in which the. naval power of Turkey was 
for the time being destroyed by the united papal, Spanish and 
Venetian forces (October 7, 1 571). See Lepanto, Battle of. In 
1678 it was recaptured by the Venetians, but was again restored 
in 1699, by the treaty of Karlowitz to the Turks; in the war of 
independence it finally became Greek once more (March 1829). 

See Strabo ix. pp. 426-427; Pausanias x. 38. 10-13; Thucydides 
L-iii. passiih ; Livy. bk. xxxvi. passim ; E. L. Hicks and G. F. Hill, 
Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1901), No. 25. 

NAUPLIA, a town in the Peloponnesus, at the head of the 
Argolic Gulf. In the classical period it was a place of no import- 
ance, and when Pausanias lived, about a.d. i 50, it was deserted. 
At a very early, time, however, it seems to have been of greater 
note, being the seaport of the plain in which Argos and Mycenae 
are situated, and several tombs of the Mycenaean age have been 
found. A hero Nauplius took part in the Argonautic expedition; 
another was king of Euboea. The mythic importance of the town 
revived in the middle ages, when it became one of the chief cities 
of the Morea. It was captured in 1 2 1 1 by Godfrey Villehardouin 
with the help of Venetian ships; a French dynasty ruled in it for 
some time, and established the feudal system in the country. In 
1388 the Venetians bought Argos and Nauplia. In the wars 
between Venice and the Turks it often changed masters. It 
was given to the Turks at the peace concluded in 1540; 
it was recaptured by Venice in 1686, and Palamidhi on the hill 
overhanging the town was made a great fortress. In 171 5 it was 
taken by the Turks; in 1770 the Russians occupied it for a short 
time. The Greeks captured it during the War of Independence 
on the 12th of December 182.2, and it was the seat of the Greek 
administration till 1833, when Athens became the capital of 
the country, it is the chief town of the department of Argolis 
(pop. in 1907, 81,943). Pop. about 6000. 

NAUSEA (from Gr. vavs , a ship), sea-sickness, or generally 
any disposition, to vomit; also used figuratively to denote 
feelings of strong aversion or dislike. 

NAUSICAA, in Greek legend, daughter of Alcinous, king of 
the Phaeacians in the island of Scheria ( Odyssey , vi. 15-315, 
viii. 457.) When Odysseus (Ulysses) was swept into the sea from 
the raft on which he had left the home of Calypso, he swam 
ashore to Scheria, where he fell asleep on the bank of a river. 
Here he was found by Nausicaa, who supplied him with clothes 
and took him to her father’s palace, where he was hospitably 
entertained. She is said to have become the wife of Telemachus. 
The incident of Odysseus and Nausicaa formed the subject of a 
lost play by Sophocles and was frequently represented in ancient 
art. . 

NAUTCH (Hindostani nach), an Indian ballet-dance. The 
nautch is performed by nautch-girls, who move their feet but 
little, and the dance consists of swaying the body and, posturing 
with the arms. 

NAUTILUS. The term nautilus, meaning simply “ the sailor,” 
was applied by the ancient Greeks to the genus of eight-armed 
cuttlefishes or octopods which is now known as the paper nautilus, 
ancf whose scientific name is Argonauta (see Cephalopoda). 


This animal is not uncommon in the Mediterranean, and from 
its habit of floating at the surface attracted the attention of the 
fishermen and sailors of the Aegean Sea from the earliest times. 
The popular belief that the expanded arms are raised above the 
water to act as sails and that the other arms are used as oars 
was not based on any actual observation of the living animal, and 
it is now known that although the animal floats at the surface 
it does not sail, the expanded arms being applied to the exterior 
surface of the shell, which is secreted by them. The eggs are 
carried in the shell, and as this structure is entirely absent in the 
males, there is good reason to conclude that the habit of carrying 
the eggs and using one pair of arms for that purpose gave rise 
to the modification of those arms and the secretion of the shell 
by them. Huxley once expressed the truth of the matter with 
characteristic felicity in the remark that if the shell of the 
Argonaut is to be compared to anything of human invention or 
construction at all, it should be compared, not to a ship or boat, 
but to a perambulator. ' 

The shell of Argonauta (see fig. 1) is spirally coiled and sym- 
metrical, and thus bears a remarkable resemblance to the shell 
of the pearly nautilus and the extinct ammonites, especially 



Fig. 1. — The Argonaut in life. (After Lacaze-Duthiers.) 

Tr, Float; Br.a , ventral or posterior arms; Br.p , dorsal or 
anterior arms; V, the expanded portion of them, once called the 
sails; B> the beak; C, the shell; En , the funnel. 

as it is like that of the pearly nautilus coiled towards the dorsal 
or . anterior surface of the animal. It is ornamented by ridges 
and furrows which pass in transverse curves from the inner to 
the outer margin of the coils. The outer margin or keel is some- 
what flattened and the whole shell is compressed from side to side. 
It differs entirely from the shell of the pearly nautilus in the 
absence of internal septa and siphuncle and in the absence of 
any attachment between it and* the body. It is in fact entirely 
different in origin and relations to the body from the typical 
molluscan shell secreted by the mantle in other Cephalopods and 
other types of Mollfisca. It is a structure sui generis , unique 
in the whole phylum of Mollusca. 

The only description of the living animal by a competent 
observer which we have is that of Lacaze Duthiers, made on a 
single specimen on the Mediterranean coast of France, and pub- 
lished in 1892, and even this is in some respects incomplete. 
The specimen after capture was carried in a bucket, and became 
separated from its shell. When placed with the shell in a large 
aquarium tank the animal resumed possession of the shell and 
assumed the attitude shown in fig. 1. The shell floated at 
the surface, doubtless in consequence of the inclusion of some 
air in the cavity of the shell. It is not known with certainty 
that the animal is able in its natural state to descend below the 
surface; the specimen here considered never did so of its own 
accord, and when pushed down always rose again. 


The siphon or funnel is unusually large ana prominent, and is the 
chief or only organ of locomotion, the water which is expelled from 
it driving the animal backwards. The arms are usually Turned 
backwards and carried inside the shell, to the inner surface of which 
the suckers adhere, but one or two arms are from time to time 
extended in front. This does not apply to the dorsal arms which are 
applied to the, outside- of the shell, and the expanded membrane 
of these arms covers the greater pare of its surface. The dorsal arms 
are turned backwards, and each is twisted so that the oral surfaces 
face each other and the suckers are in contact with the shell. The 
membrane or velum is thin, and is really a great expansion of a dorsal 
membrane .similar to that which is found along the median dorsal 
line of the two posterior arms. The suckers of the originally posterior 
series of each dorsal arm lie along the external border of the shell, 
and the arm with its two rows of suckers extends round the whole 
border of the membrane, the arm being curved into a complete loop, 
so that its extremity reaches almost to the origin of the membrane 
near the base of the arm, the extremity being continued on to the 
internal surface of the membrane. The external row of suckers, 
originally the posterior row, are united by membrane which is con- 
tinuous with the velum. The smaller suckers on the more distal 
part of the arm, which extends along the edge of the shell-aperture, 
are quite sessile. In the figure of Lacaze-Duthiers (fig. i) the suckers 
appear to be turned away from the shell, but this is erroneous. 
A figure showing the natural position is given in the Monograph of 
the Cephalopoda in the series of Monographs issued by the Zoological 
Station of Naples. 

The animal described by Lacaze-Duthiers lived a fortnight in 
captivity, during which time it devoured with avidity small fishes 
which were presented to it, seizing them, not by throwing out all 
the ventral arms, but by means of the suckers near the mouth. 

Judging from these observations, Argonauta is a pelagic animal 
which lives and feeds near the surface of the ocean. Several 
species of Argonauta are. known, distributed in the tropical parts 
of all the great oceans. The male is much smaller than the 
female,; not exceeding an inch or so in length. It secretes no 
shell and its dorsal arms are not modified.. The third arm on 
the left side, however, is modified in another way in connexion 
with reproduction. 

Argonauta is one of the Cephalopods in which the process known 
as hectocotylization of one arm is developed to its extreme degree, 
the arm affected becoming ultimately detached and left by the male 
in the mantle cavity of the female where it retains for some time its 
life and power of movement. The hectocotylus or copulatory arm in 
the Argonaut is developed at first in a closed cyst (fig. 2), which 



Fig. 2 —a> Male of Argonauta argo , with the hectocotylized arm 
still contained in its enveloping cyst,- four times enlarged (after H. 
Muller), b , Hectocotylus of Tremoctopus violtceus (after Kolliker), 

afterwards bursts,: allowing the arm to uncoil; the remains of the 
cyst form a sac on the back of the arm which serves to contain the 
spermatophores. 

The animal known, as the Pearly Nautilus was unknown to the 
ancient Greeks, since its habitat is the seas of the far East, 
but in the middle ages, when its shell became known in Europe, 

: it was called, from its superficial similarity to that of the original 
nautilus, by the same name, it was. Linnaeus who,. in order to 
distinguish the two animals, took the name 11 nautilus ” from 
the animal to which it originally belonged and bestowed it upon 
the very different East Indian Mollusc,, giving to the original 
nautilus the new, name Argonauta . Zoological nomenclature 
dates from Einpaeus, and thus the nautilus is now the name of the 


only Jiving genus of Tetr abranchiate Cephalopods. A detailed 
description of this animal is given in the article Cephalopoda 
(q-v.) ; it is only necessary to add here a brief account of its mode 
of life and habits. 

Four species are known from the Indian and Pacific oceans; they 
are gregarious and nocturnal animals living at some depth ana 
apparently always on the bottom. The natural attitude of the 
animal as represented by Dr Willey is with the oral surface down- 
wards, the tentacles spread out, and the shell vertical. The chambers 
of the shell have no communication with one another nor with the 
siphuncle. they are air-tight cavities and filled, not with water, but 
with a nitrogenous gas. ^ This necessarily very much reduces the 
specific gravity of the animal, but it is still heavier than the water 
and does not seem capable of rising to. the surface any more than an 
octopus. Nautilus is rather abundant at some localities in the East 
Indian Archipelago, for example at Amboyna in the Moluccas. In 
1901-1902 Dr Arthur Willey of Cambridge University spent some 
time in that region for the purpose of investigating the reproduction 
and development of the animal. He stationed himself at New 
Britain, known to the Germans as Neu. Pommern, an island of the 
Bismarck Archipelago off the coast of Papua. The natives of this 
island use the nautilus for food, capturing them by means of a large 
fish-trap similar in construction to the cylindrical lobster-traps used 
by British fishermen. Fish is used for bait. Dr Willey found the 
males much more numerous than the females; of fifteen specimens 
captured on one occasion only two were females. He kept specimens 
alive both in vessels on shore and in large baskets moored at the 
bottom of the sea. He found that when they were placed in a vessel 
of sea water numbers of a small parasitic Crustacea issued from the 
mantle cavity. Some of the females laid eggs in captivity, but 
these were found not to be fertilized; they were about 3*5. centi- 
metres long and attached singly by a broad base to the sides of the 
cage in which the animals were confined. 

Literature.— Lacaze-Duthiers, “Observation d’un argonautede la 
M6diterran6e,” Arch. zool. exper. x. (1902), p. 1892. Cephalopoda , by 
Jalta; Fauna und Flora des Golf.es von Neapel , monographs issued by 
the Zoological Station of Naples. Bashford Dean, “ Notes on Living 
Nautilus,” Amer. Natur. xxxv. (1901). A. Willey, Contribution to 
the Natural History of the Pearly Nautilus ; A. Willey’s Zoological 
Results , pt. vi. (1902). (J. T. C.) 

NAUVOO, a city of Hancock county, Illinois, U.S.A., on the 
Mississippi river at the head of the lower rapids and about 50 m. 
above Quincy. Pop. (1900) i32i;(i9io) 1020. On the opposite 
bank of the river is Montrose, Iowa (pop. ip 1910, 708), served 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railway. Nauvoo is the 
seat of St Mary’s Academy and Spalding Institute (1907), 
two institutions of the Benedictine Sisters. “ Commerce City ” 
was laid out here in 1834 by Connecticut speculators; but the 
first settlement of importance was made by the Mormons (q.v.) 
in 1839-1840; they named it Nauvoo, 1 in obedience to a 
“ revelation ” made to Joseph Smith, and secured a city charter 
in 1840. , Four years later its population was about 15,000, and 
a large Mormon temple had been built, but internal dissensions 
arose, “ gentile ” hostility was aroused, the charter of Nauvoo 
was revoked in 1845, two of the leaders, Joseph Smith and his 
brother Hyrum, were killed at Carthage, the county-seat, by 
a mob, and in 1846 the sect was driven from the state. Traces of 
Mormonism, however, still remain in the ruins of the temple 
and the names of several of the streets. Three years after the 
expulsion of the Mormons Nauvoo was occupied by the remnant 
(some 250) of a colony of French communists, the Icarians, 
who had come out under the leadership of Etienne Cabet ( q.v .). 
For a few years the colony prospered, and by 1855 its membership 
had doubled. It was governed under a constitution, drafted 
by Cabet, which vested the legislative authority in a general 
assembly composed of all the males twenty years of age or over 
and the administrative authority in a board of six directors, 
three of whom were elected every six months for a term of one 
year. Each family occupied its own home, but property was 
held in common, all ate at the common table, and the children 
were taught in the community school. In December 1855 
Cabet proposed a revision of the constitution to give him greater 
authority. This resulted in rending the colony into two irrecon- 
cilable factions, and in October 1856 Cabet with the minority 
(172) withdrew to St Louis, Mo., where he died on the 8th of 
November. In May 1858 the surviving members of his faction 
together with a few fresh arrivals from France established a new 

1 The Mormons said the name was of Hebrew origin and meant 
‘• beautiful place ” ; Hebrew “ naveh ’’ means “ pleasant.” 


Icarian colony at Cheltenham near St Louis, but this survived 
only for a brief period. Nauvoo was never intended to be more 
than a temporary home for the Icarians. Soon after the schism 
of 1856 those who had rebelled against Cabet began to prepare 
a permanent home in Adams county, Iowa. There too in 1879 
the community split into two factions, the Young Party and the 
Old Party. Some time before this separation a few members 
of the colony removed to the vicinity of Cloverdale, Sonoma 
county, California, and here most of the members of the Young 
Party joined them early in 1884 in forming the Icaria-Speranza 
Community. This society tried a government quite different 
from that first adopted at Nauvoo, but it ceased to exist after 
about three years. The Old Party also adopted a new constitu- 
tion, but it too was dissolved in 1895. 

See Albert Shaw, Icaria : A Chapter in the History of Communism 
(New York, 1884) ; Jules Prudhommeaux, Icaria et son fondateur 
Etienne Cabet (Paris, 1907); and H. Lux, Etienne Cabet und der 
I karische Kommunismus (Stuttgart, 1894). , 

NAVAHO, or Navajo, a tribe of North American Indians of 
Athabascan stock. They inhabit the northern part of Arizona 
and New Mexico. The majority live by breeding horses, sheep 
and goats. They are well known for their beautiful blanket 
weaving. (See Indians, North American.) 

NAVAN, a market town of county Meath, Ireland, situated at 
the confluence of the Black water with the Boyne. Pop. (19,01) 
3839. It is a railway junction of some importance, where the 
Clonsilla and Kingscourt branch of the Midland Great Western 
railway crosses the Drogheda and Oldcastle branch of the Great 
Northern. By the former it is 30 m. N.W, of Dublin. Navan 
is the principal town of county Meath (though Trim is the county 
town), and has considerable trade in corn and flour, some manu- 
facture of woollens and of agricultural implements, and a tannery. 
Navan was a barony of the palatinate of Meath, was walled and 
fortified, and was incorporated by charter of Edward IV. It 
suffered in the civil wars of 1641, and returned two members to 
the Irish parliament until the Union in 1800. It is governed by 
an urban district council, and is a favourite centre for rod-fishing 
for trout and salmon. 

NAVARINO, BATTLE OF, fought on the 20th of October 1827, 
the decisive event which established the independence of Greece, 
By the treaty signed in London on the 6th of July 182^ (see 
Greece, History ), England, France and Russia agreed to demand 
an* armistice, as preliminary to a settlement. Sir Edward 
Codrington, then commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
received the treaty and his instructions on the night of the 
ioth/nth of August at Smyrna, and proceeded at once to Nauplia 
to communicate them to the Greeks. His instructions were to 
demand an armistice, to intercept all supplies coming to the 
Turkish forces in the Morea from Africa or Turkey in general, 
and to look for directions to Stratford Canning (Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe), the British ambassador at Constantinople. The 
ambassador’s instructions reached Codrington on the 7th of 
September. He was accompanied to Nauplia by his French 
colleague, Rear-Admiral de Rigny. The Greek government 
agreed to accept the armistice. Admiral de Rigny left for a 
cruise in the Levant, and Sir Edward Codrington, hearing that an 
Egyptian armament was on its way from Alexandria,, and 
believing that it was bound for Hydra, steered for that island, 
which he reached on the 3rd of September, but on the 12th of 
September found the Egyptians at anchor with a Turkish squadron 
at Navarino. The Turkish government refused to accept the 
armistice. On the 19th of September, seeing a movement among 
the Egyptian and Turkish ships in the bay, Codrington informed 
the Ottoman admiral, Tahir Pasha, that he had orders to prevent 
hostile movements against the Greeks. Admiral de Rigny joined 
him immediately afterwards, and a joint note was sent by them 
on the 22nd of September to Ibrahim Pasha, who held the 
superior command for the sultan. On the 25th an interview 
took place, in which Ibrahim gave a verbal engagement not to act 
against the. Greeks, pending orders from the sultan. The allies, 
who were in want of stores, now separated, Codrington going to 
Zante and de Rigny to Cervi, where his store ships were. Frigates 


! were left to watch Navarino. The British admiral had barely 
anchored at Zante before he was informed that the sultan’s 
forces were putting, to sea. On the 29th of September a Greek 
naval force, commanded by an English Philheliene, Captain 
Frank Abney Hastings, had destroyed' some Turkish vessels in 
Salona Bay, on the north side of the Gulf of Corinth. From 
the 3rd to the 5th of October Codrington, who had with him 
only his flagship the “ Asia ” (84) and - some smaller vessels, 
was engaged in turning back the Egyptian and Turkish vessels, 
a task in which he was aided by a violent gale. He resumed his 
watch off Navarino, and on the 13th was joined by de Rigny 
and the Russian rear-admiral Heiden with his squadron. 
By general agreement among the powers the command was 
entrusted to Codrington, and the allied force consisted of three 
British; four French and four Russian sail of the line, if the 
French admiral’s flagship the “ Sirene ” (60), which was technic- 
ally “ a double banked frigate,” be included. There were four 
British, one French and four Russian frigates, and six British 
and F rench brigs and schooners. The Egyptians and Turks h ad 
only three line of battleships and fifteen large frigates, together 
with a swarm of small craft which raised their total number 
to eighty and upwards. Ibrahim Pasha, though, unable to 
operate at sea, considered himself at liberty to carry on the war 
by land. His men were actively employed in burning the 
Greek villages, and reducing the inhabitants to slavery. The 
flames and smoke of the destroyed villages were clearly seen 
from the allied fleet. On the 17th of October, a joint letter of 
expostulation was sent in to Ibrahim Pasha, but was returned 
with the manifestly false answer that he had left Navarino, and 
that his officers did not know where he was. The admirals; 
therefore, decided to stand into the bay and anchor amongThe 
Egyptian and Turkish ships. A French officer in the Egyptian 
service, of the name of Letellier, had anchored the vessels of 
Ibrahim and the Turkish admiral in a horseshoe formation, of 
which the points touched the entrance to the bay, and there were 
forts on the lands at both sides of the entry. The allies entered in 
two lines — one formed of the French and British led by Codrington 
in the “ Asia,” the other of the Russians, — and began to anchor 
in the free water in the midst of Ibrahim’s fleet. The officer 
commanding the British frigate “ Dartmouth ” (42), Captain 
Fellowes, seeing' a Turkish fireship close to windward of him, 
sent a boat with a demand that she should be removed. The 
Turks fired, killing Lieutenant G. W. H. Fitzroy, who brought 
the message, and several of the boat’s crew. The “ Dartmouth ” 
then opened “ a defensive fire,” and the action became general 
at once. The allies, who were all closely engaged, were anchored 
among their enemies, and the result was obtained by their heavier 
broadsides and their better gunnery. Three-fourths of the 
Turkish and Egyptian vessels were sunk by the assailants, or fired 
by their own crews. On the allied side the British squadron 
lost 75 killed and 197 wounded; the French 43 killed and 183 
wounded; the Russians 59 killed and 139 wounded. In the 
British squadron Captain Walter Bathurst of the “ Genoa ” (74) 
was slain. The loss of the Turks and Egyptians was never 
accurately reported, but it was certainly very great. 

In its effects on the international situation Navarino may be 
reckoned one of the decisive battles of the world. It not only 
made the efforts of the Turks to suppress the Greek revolt hope- 
less, but it made a breach difficult to heal in the traditional 
friendship between Great Britain and Turkey, which had its 
effect during the critical period of the struggle between Mehemet 
Ali and the Porte (1831-1841). It precipitated the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1828-1829, and, by annihilating’ the Ottoman 
navy, weakened the resisting power of Turkey to Russia and 
later to Mehemet Ali. 

See Memoir of Admiral Sir E. Codrington , by his daughter Lady 
Bourchier (London, 1873); Naval History of Great Britain , by W. 
James and Captain Chamier, vol. vi. (London, 1837). (D. H.) 

NAVARRE (Span. Navarra ), an inland province of northern 
Spain, and formerly a kingdom which included part of France. 
The province is bounded on the N. by France (Basses Pyrenees) 
and Guipfizcoa, E. by Huesca and Saragossa, S. by Saragossa 
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and Logrono and W. by Alava. It is traversed from east to 
west by the Pyrenees and the Cantabrian Mountains, and almost 
the whole of the province is overrun by the ramifications of these 
ranges. From Navarre there are only three practicable roads for 
carriages into France — those by the Puerta de Vera, the Puerta. de 
Maya and Roncesvalles. The highest summit in the province 
is the Monte Adi (4931 ft.). The chief river flowing towards the 
Atlantic is the Bidasoa, which rises near the Puerta de Maya, 
and after flowing southwards through the valley of Bazt&n takes 
a north-easterly course, and for a short distance above its outfall 
at Fuenterrabia constitutes the frontier between France and 
Spain (Guipuzcoa); by far the larger portion of Navarre is 
drained to the Mediterranean through the Ebro, which flows 
along the western frontier and crosses the extreme south of the 
province. The hilly districts consist almost entirely of forest 
and pasture, the most common trees being the pine, beech, oak 
and chestnut. Much of the lower ground is well adapted for 
agriculture, and yields grain in abundance; the principal 
fruit grown is the apple, from which cider is made in some 
districts; hemp, flax and oil are also produced, and mulberries 
are cultivated for silkworms. The wine trade is active, and the 
products of the vineyards are in great demand in south-west 
France and at Passages in Guipuzcoa for mixing with French 
wines. Navarre is one of the richest provinces of Spain in live 
stock. Game, both large and small, is plentiful in the mountains, 
and the streams abound with trout and other fish. Gypsum, 
limestone, freestone and marble are quarried; there are also 
mines of copper, lead, iron, zinc and nvk salt. Mineral and 
thermal springs are numerous, but none is of more than local 
fame. The other industries include manufactures of arms, 
paper, chocolate, candles, alcohol, leather, coarse linens and 
cloth. The exports both by rail and by the passes in the 
Pyrenees consist of live stock, oil, wine, wool, leather and paper. 

The Ebro Valley railway, which traverses southern Navarre 
and skirts the western frontier, sends out a branch line from 
Caste jon to Pamplona and Alsasua junction, where it connects 
with the Northern railways from Madrid to France. Narrow- 
gauge railways convey timber and ore from the mountains to 
these main lines. Pamplona, the capital (pop., 1900, 28,886), 
and Tudela (9449) are described in separate articles. The only 
other towns with more than 5000 inhabitants are Baztan (9234), 
Corella (6793), Estella (5736) and Tafalla (5494). 

History . — The kingdom of Navarre was formed out of a part 
of the territory occupied by the Vascones, i.e . the Basques and 
Gascons, who occupied the southern slope of the western Pyrenees 
and part of the shore of the Bay of Biscay. In the course of the 
6th century there was a considerable emigration of Basques to 
the north of the Pyrenees. The cause is supposed to have been 
the pressure put upon them by the attacks of the Visigoth kings 
in Spain. Yet the Basques maintained their independence. 
The name of Navarre is derived by etymologists from “ nava ” 
a flat valley surrounded by hills (a commonplace name in Spain; 
cf. Navas de Tolosa to the south of the Sierra Morena) and “ erri ” 
a region or country. It began to appear as the name of part of 
Vasconia towards the end of the Visigoth epoch in Spain in the 
7th century. Its early history is more than obscure. In recent 
times ingenious attempts have been made to trace the descent 
of the first historic king of Navarre from one Semen Lupus, duke 
of Aquitaine in the 6th century. The reader may consult La 
Vasconie by Jean de Jaurgain (Paris, 1898) for the latest example 
of this reconstruction of ancient history from fragmentary and 
dubious materials. Jaurgain has been subjected to very damag- 
ing criticism by L. Barrau-Dihigo ( Revue Hispanique , t. vii. 
141* . The first historic king of Navarre was Sancho Garcia, 
who ruled at Pamplona in the early years of the 10th century. 
Under him and his immediate successors Navarre reached the 
height of its power and its extension (see Spain: History , for 
the reign of Sancho el Mayor, and the establishment of the 
Navarrese line as kings of Castile and Leon, and of Aragon). 
When the kingdom was at its height it included all the modern 
province of the name; the northern slope of the western Pyrenees 
called by the Spaniards the “ Ultra-puertos ” or country beyond 


the passes, and now known as French Navarre; the Basque 
provinces; the Bureba, the valley between the Basque Mountains 
and the Montes de Oca to the north of Burgos; the Bioja and 
Tarazona in the upper valley of the Ebro. In the 12th century 
the kings of Castile gradually annexed the Rioja and Alava. 
While Navarre was reunited to Aragon — 1076-1134 — (see 
Spain: History) it was saved from aggression on the east, but 
did not recover the territory taken by Castile. About the year 
1200 Alfonso VIII. of Castile annexed the other two Basque 
provinces, Biscay ; (Vizcaya) and Guipuzcoa. Tarazona re- 
mained in possession of Aragon. After 1234 Navarre, though the 
crown was claimed by the kings of Aragon, passed by marriage 
to a succession of French rulers. In 1516 Spanish Navarre 
was finally annexed by Ferdinand the Catholic. French Navarre 
survived as an independent little kingdom till it was united to 
the crown of France by Henry IV. founder of the Bourbon 
dynasty. From 1510 until 1833, when it was fully incorporated 
with Spain, Navarre was a viceroyalty. 

As originally organized,. Navarre was divided into Merindades, or 
districts, governed by a Merino (mayorino) as representative of the 
king. They were the Ultrapuertos (French Navarre), Pamplona, 
Estella, Judela, Sanguesa. In 1407 Olite was added. The Cortes of 
Navarre began with the king’s council of churchmen and nobles. 
But in the course of the 14th century the burgesses were added. 
Their presence was due to the fact that the king had need of their 
co-operation to raise money by grants and aids. When fully con- 
stituted, the Cortes consisted of the churchmen, the nobles and the 
representatives of twenty-seven “good towns” — that is to say, 
towns which had no feudal lord, and, therefore, held directly of the 
king. In the later stages of its history the Cortes of Navarre included 
the representatives of thirty-eight towns. The independence of the 
burgesses was better secured in Navarre than in other parliaments of 
Spain by the constitutional rule which required the consent of a 
majority of each order to every act of the Cortes. Thus the burgesses 
could not be outvoted by the nobles and the Church. Even in the 
1 8th century the Navarrese successfully resisted the attempt of the 
kings of the Bourbon dynasty to establish custom houses on the 
French frontier. Yet they were loyal to their Spanish sovereigns, 
and no part of the country offered a more determined or more skilful 
resistance to Napoleon. Navarre was much under clerical influence. 
This, and the resentment felt at the loss of their autonomy when they 
were incorporated with the rest of Spain in 1833, account for the 
strong support given by many Navarrese to the Carlist cause. 

See Historia Compendiada de Navarra by Don J. M. Yanguas, 
(San Sebastian, 1832). 

NAVARRETE, JUAN FERNANDEZ (1526-1579), sumamed 
EL Mudo (The Mute), Spanish painter of the Madrid school, 
was horn at Logroiio in 1526. An illness in infancy deprived him 
of his hearing, but at a very early age he began to express his 
wants by sketching .objects with a piece of charcoal. He received 
his first instructions in art from Fray Vicente de Santo Domingo, 
a Hieronymite monk at Estella, and afterwards he visited Naples, 
Rome, Florence and Milan. According to the ordinary account 
he was for a considerable time the pupil of Titian at Venice. In 
1568 Philip II. summoned him to Madrid with the title of king’s 
painter and a salary, and employed him to execute pictures for 
the Escorial. The most celebrated of the works he there pro- 
duced are a “Nativity” (in which, as in the well-known work on 
the same subject by Correggio, the light emanates from the 
infant Saviour), a “Baptism of Christ” (now in the Madrid Picture 
Gallery), and “ Abraham Receiving the Three Angels ” (one of his 
last performances, dated 1576). He executed many other 
altarpieces, all characterized by boldness and freedom in design, 
and by the rich warm colouring which has acquired for him the 
surname of “ the Spanish Titian.” He died at Toledo in February 
1579 - 

NAVARRETE, MARTIN FERNANDEZ DE (1765-1844), 
Spanish historian, was born at Abalos on the 9th of November 
1765, and entered, the navy in 1780. He was engaged in the 
unsuccessful operations against Gibraltar in 1782, and afterwards 
in the suppression of Algerine pirates. Ill-health compelled him 
for a time to withdraw from active service, but he devoted this 
forced leisure to historical research, and in 1789 he was appointed 
by the crown to examine the national archives relating to the 
maritime history of Spain. Rejoining the navy in 1793, he was 
present at the siege of Toulon, and afterwards received command 
of a frigate. From 1797 to 1808 he held in succession various 


important posts in the ministry of marine. In 1808 the French 
invasion led to his withdrawal to Andalusia, and the rest of his 
life was entirely devoted to literature. In 1819 appeared, as an 
appendix to the Academy’s edition of Don Quijote , his Vida de 
Cervantes , and in 1825 the first two volumes of the Coleccion de 
los Viajes y Descubrimientos que hicieron por Mar los Espanoles 
desde fines del Sigh, X V. (3rd vol., 1829; 4th vol., 1837). In 
1837 he was made a senator and director of the academy: of 
history. At the time of his death, on the 8th of October 1.844, 
he was assisting in the preparation of the Coleccion deDocu- 
mentos Ineditos para la Historia de Espafta. His Disertacion 
sobre la Historia de la Nautica (1846) and Biblioteca Maritima 
EspanolOf (1851), were published posthumously. 

NAVARRO, PEDRO (c. 1460-1 5.2 8) , Spanish military engineer 
and general, of obscure parentage, was born probably about 1460. 
He began life as a sailor; and was employed later as mozo de 
espuela , or running footman, by the Cardinal Juan de Aragon; 
on the death of his employer in 1485 he enlisted as a 
mercenary in a war between Florence and Genoa; and was sub- 
sequently engaged for some years in the warfare between the 
Genoese corsairs and the Mahommedans of Northern Africa. 
Navarrp was not more scrupulous than others, for in 1499 he was 
at Civitavecchia, recovering from a gunshot wound in the hip 
received in a piratical attack on a Portuguese trading ship. 
When Gonsalvo de C6rdoba was sent to Sicily, to take part with 
the French in the partition bf Naples j Navarro enlisted under 
him; and in the expulsion of the Turkish garrison from Cepha- 
lonia in 1500 he helped by laying mines to breach the walls, 
though not at first with much success. The Spanish commander 
gave him a captain’s commission. During the campaigns of 
1502 and, 1 503 he came to the front among the Spanish officers 
by the defence of Canosa and of Taranto, by his activity in 
partisan warfare on the French lines of communication, and 
by the part he took in winning the battle of Cerinola. But his 
great reputation among the soldiers of the time was founded 
on the vigour and success of his mining operations against the 
castles of Naples, held by French garrisons; in 1503 j and he was 
undoubtedly recognized as the first military engineer of his age. 
When the French were expelled from Naples he received from 
Gonsalvo a grant of land and the title of count of Olivetto. 
In 1506 he was in Spain, and for several years he was employed 
in wars on the north coast of Africa. In 1508 he took Velez de 
Gomera, largely by means of a species of floating battery which 
he invented. In 1509 he accompanied Ximenez in the conquest 
of Oran, and did excellent service. Till 1511 he continued in 
service in Africa, and took Bougie and Tripoli in 1510. The 
disasters 'at Gerba and Kerkenna did not materially affect his 
reputation. There was some talk of appointing him to command 
the army of the league formed against the French in 1512; 
but his humble birth was thought to disqualify him. He was, 
however, sent as a subordinate general. , At the battle of Ravenna 
he covered the orderly retreat of the Spanish foot, and was 
struck from his horse by a shot which failed to pierce his armour. 
Being taken prisoner by the French, he was sent to the Castle 
of Loches. Ferdinand, whom the soldiers called an Aragonese 
skinflint, would not -pay his ransom, and after three years of 
imprisonment he entered the service of Francis- 1 . in a pique. 
The rest of his life was spent as a French officer. He distin- 
guished himself in the passage of the Alps, at the battle of 
Marignano, by the taking of the citadel of Milan, and in the long 
siege of Brescia. He was at the battle of Pavia, and in 1522 
was taken prisoner at Genoa by his own countrymen. He was 
confined at Naples till the peace of 1526, but beyond the confisca- 
tion of his estate at Olivetto no punishment was inflicted for his 
treason. His last service was in the disastrous expedition of 
Lautrec to Naples in 1527, which was ruined by the plague. He 
died near the end of 1528. 

A life of Navarro by Don Martin de los Heros, is published in the 
Documentos inSditos para la Historia de Espafta , vol. xxv. (Madrid, 

1854b 

NAVE, ecclesiastically considered, that part of a church 
appropriated to the laity as .distinguished from the chancel, 


the choir or the presbytery, reserved for the clergy. In a 14th- 
century letter (quoted in Gasquet’s Parish Life in Medieval 
England , 1906, p. 45) from a bishop of Coventry and Lichfield 
to one of his clergy, the reason for this appropriation is given. 
“ Not only the decrees of the holy fathers but the approved 
existing customs of the 'Church order that the place in which 
the clerks sing and serve God according to their offices be 
divided by screens from that in which the laity devoutly pray. 
In this way the nave of the church ... is alone to be open to 
lay people j in order that, in the time of divine service, clerics 
be not mixed up with lay people, and more especially with women, 
nor have communication with them, for in this way devotion 
may be easily diminished.” The word “ nave ” has been 
generally derived from Lat. navis, ship. Du Cange ( Glossarium, 
s.v.‘“ Navis ”) quotes from the Ckronicon Moriniacense, of .the 
12th century, as to the popular origin of the name, Exterius 
eliam tabernaculum , quod ecclesiae navis a populo vocatur .... 
Salmasius in his commentary on Solinus (1629) finds the origin 
in the resemblance of the vaulted roof to the keel of a ship, and 
refers to Sallust ( Jugurtha> 18. 8) where is noticed a similar 
resemblance in the huts ( mapalia ) of the Numidians. The use 
of the word navis may, however, be due to the early adoption 
of the “ ship ” as a symbol of the church (see Skeat’s note on 
Piers Plowman , xl. 32). The Greek vabs , Attic vecos (yaieiv, 
to dwell), the inner shrine of a Greek temple, the cella , has also 
been suggested as the real origin of the word. This derivative 
must presume a latinized corruption into navis , for the early 
application of the word for ship to this part of a church building 
is undoubted. 1 

Architecturally considered the nave is the central and principal 
part of a church, extending from the main front to the transepts, 
or to the choir or chancel in the absence of transepts. When 
the nave is flanked by aisles, light is admitted to the church 
through clerestory windows, some of the most ancient examples 
being the basilica at Bethlehem and the church of St Elias, 
at Thessalonica, both of the 5th century; numerous churches 
in Rome; and in the 6th century the two great basilicas at 
Ravenna; in all these cases the sills of the clerestory windows 
were raised sufficiently to allow of a sloping roof over the side 
aisles. When, however, a gallery was carried above the side 
aisles, another division was required, which is known as the 
triforium, and this subdivision was retained in the nave even 
when it formed a passage only in the thickness of the wall. 
In Late Gothic work in England, the triforium was suppressed 
altogether to give more space for the clerestory windows, and 
roofs of low pitch were provided over the side aisles. 

The longest nave in England is that of St Albans (300 ft.), in 
which there are thirteen nave arches or bays on each side; in 
Winchester (264 ft.) there are twelve bays; in Norwich (250ft.) 
fourteen; Peterborough (226 ft.) eleven; and Ely (203 ft.) twelve 
bays. Most of these dimensions are in excess of those of the French 
cathedrals; Bourges is 300 ft. long, but as there are no transepts 
this dimension includes nave and choir. Cluny. was 230 ft.- with 
eleven bays; Reims is 235 ft. with ten bays; Paris 170 ft. with ten 
bays; Amiens 160 with ten bays; and St Ouen, Rouen, 200 ft. with 
ten bays. In Germany the nave of Cologne cathedral is only 190 ft., 
including the two bays between the towers. The cathedral at 
Seville in Spain is 200 ft. long, with only five bays. In Italy the 
cathedral at Milan is 270 ft. long with nine bays; at Florence, 250 ft. 
long with only four bays ; and St Peter’s in Rome 300 ft. long with 
four bays. On the other hand, the vaults in the nave of the con- 
tinental cathedrals are far higher than those in England, that of 
Westminster Abbey being only 103 ft. high, whilst the choir of 
Beauvais is 150 ft. The result is that the naves of the English 
cathedrals not only are longer in actual dimensions, but appear 
much longer in consequence of their inferior height. 

1 Vessels resembling boats or ships are familiar in medieval art 
and later. Thus “ Incense-boats ” (navettes) somewhat of this shape 
are found in 12th-century sculptures. By the x6th century they 
approximated still more closely to a model of a ship, A large vessel, 
also in the shape of a boat or ship, and known as a nef, was used at 
the table of princes and great personages to contain the knives, 
spoons, &c. Some very elaborate examples of these survive, such as 
the 15th-century nef of St Ursula in the treasure of the cathedral at 
Reims, and that of Charles V. of France in the M usee Cluny. . A 
16th-century nefy adapted for use as a cup, is in the Franks Collection 
at the British Museum. (See Drinking Vessels.) 


NAVEL ( O. Eng. nafela,- a word common to Teutonic languages; 
cf. Ger. Nabel; Swed. nafvel; the Sanskrit is nabhila ; the 
English root is also seen in “ nave," the hub of a wheel), in 
anatomy, the, umbilicus (Gr. 6/*<£aA6s), the depression in the 
abdomen which indicates the point through which the embryo 
mammal obtained nourishment from its mother (see Anatomy: 
section Superficial and Artistic). 

NAVIGATION (from Lat. navis , ship, and agere, to move), the 
science or art of conducting a ship across the seas. The term 
is also popularly used by analogy of boats 'on rivers, &c., and of 
flying-machines, or similar methods of locomotion. Navigation, 
as an art applied properly to ships, is technically used in the 
restricted sense dealt with below, and has therefore to be 
distinguished from “ seamanship " (q.v.) y or the general 

methods of rigging a ship (see Rigging), or the management 
of sails, rudder, &c. 

History . 

The early history of the rise and progress of the art of naviga- 
tion is very obscure, and it is more easy to trace the gradual 
advance of geographical knowledge by its means than the 
growth of the practical methods by which this advance was 
attained. Among Western nations before the introduction of 
the mariner's compass the only practical means of navigating 
ships was to keep in sight of land, or occasionally, for short 
distances, to direct the ship's course by referring it to the sun 
or stars; this very rough mode of procedure failed in, cloudy 
weather, and even in short voyages in the Mediterranean in 
such circumstances the navigator generally became hopelessly 
bewildered as to his position. 

Over the China Sea and Indian Ocean the steadiness in direc- 
tion of the monsoons was very soon observed, and by running 
directly before the wind vessels in those localities were able to 
traverse long distances out of sight of land in opposite directions 
at different seasons of the year, aided in some cases by a rough 
compass ( q.v .). But it is surprising when we read of the progress 
made among the ancients in fixing positions on shore by practical 
astronomy that so many years should have passed without its, 
application to solving exactly the same problems at sea, but 
this is probably to be explained by the difficulty of devising 
instruments for use on the unsteady platform of a ship, coupled 
with the lack of scientific education among those who would 
have to use them. 

The association of commercial activity and nautical progress 
shown by the Portuguese in the early part of the 15th century 
marked an epoch of distinct progress in the methods of practical 
navigation, and initiated that steady improvement which in 
the 20th century has raised the art of navigation almost to the 
position of an exact science. Up to the time of the Portuguese 
exploring expeditions, sent out by Prince Henry, generally 
known as the “ Navigator," which led to the discovery of the 
Azores in 1419, the rediscovery of the Cape Verde Islands in 
1447 and of Sierra Leone in 1460, navigation had been conducted 
in the most rude, uncertain and dangerous manner it is possible 
to conceive. Many years had passed without the least improve- 
ment being introduced, except the application of the magnetic 
needle about the beginning of the 14th century (see Compass 
and Magnetism). Prince Henry did all in his power to bring 
together and systematize the knowledge then obtainable upon 
nautical affairs, and also established an observatory at Sagres 
(near Cape St Vincent) in order tc obtain more accurate tables 
of the declination of the sun. John II., who ascended the throne 
of Portugal in 1481, followed up the good work. He employed 
Roderick and Joseph, his physicians, with Martin de Bohemia, 
from Fayal, to act as a committee on- navigation. They calcu- 
lated tables of the sun's declination, and improved the astrolabe, 
recommending it as more convenient than the cross-staff. The 
Ordenanzas of the Spanish council of the Indies record the course 
of instruction prescribed at this time for pilots; it included the 
De Sphqera Mundi of Sacrobosco, the spherical triangles of 
Regiomontanus, the Almagest of Ptolemy, the use of the astrolabe 
and its mechanism, the adjustments of instruments, cartography 
and the methods of observing the movements of heavenly bodies. 


The then backward state of navigation is, best understood from a 
sketch of the few rude appliances which the mariner had, and even 
these Were only intended for the purpose of ascertaining the latitude. 
The mystery of finding the longitude proved unfathomable for many 
years after the time of the Armada, and the very inaccurate know- 
ledge existing of the positions of the heavenly bodies themselves fully 
justified the quaintly expressed advice given in a nautical work of 
repute at the time, where the writer observes, “ Now there be some 
that are very inquisitive to have a way to get the longitude, but that 
is too tedious for seamen, since it requireth the deep knowledge of 
astronomy, wherefore I would not have any man think that the 
longitude is to be found at sea by any instrument; so let no seamen 
trouble themselves with any such rule, but (according to their 
accustomed manner) let them keep a perfect account and reckoning 
of the way of their ship." Such record of the “ way of the ship " 
appears to have been then and for many years later recorded in 
chalk on a wooden board (log board), which folded like a book, and 
from which each day a position for the ship was deduced, or from 
which the more careful made abstracts into what was termed the 
“ journal." 

. A compass, a cross-staff or astrolabe, a fairly good table of the 
sun’s declination, a correction for the altitude of the pole star, and 
occasionally a very incorrect chart formed all the appliances of a 
navigator in the time of Columbus. For a knowledge of the speed of 
the ship one of the earliest methods of actual measurement in use 
was by what was known as the “ Dutchman’s log," which consisted 
in throwing into the water, from the bows of the ship, something 
which would float, and noting the interval between its apparently 
drifting past two observers standing on the deck at a known distance 
apart. No other method is mentioned until 1577, when a line was 
attached to a small log of wood, which was thrown overboard, and 
the length measured which was carried over in a certain interval of 
time ; this interval of time was, we read, generally obtained by the 
repetition of certain /sentences, which were repeated twice if the ship 
were only moving slowly. It is unfortunate that the words of this 
ancient shibboleth are unknown. This is mentioned by Purchas as 
being in occasional use in 1607, but the more usual method (as we 
I! incidentally see in the voyages of Columbus) was to estimate or guess 
the rate of progress. It was customary by one or other of these 
methods to determine the speed of a ship every two hours, “ royal " 
ships and those with very careful captains doing so every hour. 
When a vessel had been on various courses during the two hours, a 
record of the duration on each was usually kept by the helmsman on 
a traverse board, which consisted of a board having 32 radial lines 
drawn on it representing the points of the compass, with holes at 
various distances from the centre, into which pegs were inserted, the 
mean or average course being that entered on the log board. 

Some idea' of the speed of ordinary ships in those days may be 
gathered from an observation in 1551 of a “certain shipp which, 
without ever striking sail, arrived at Naples from Drepana, in Sicily, 
in 37 hours" (a . distance of 200 m.),* the writer accounting for 
“ such swift motion, which to the common sort of man seemeth 
incredjble," by the fact of the occurrence of “ violent floods and 
: outrageous winds.” In 1578 we find in Bourne’s Inventions and 
Devices a description of a proposed patent log for recording a vessel’s 
speed, the idea (as far as we can gather from its vague description) 
being to register the revolutions of a wheel enclosed in a case towed 
astern of a ship (see Log). 

Whether the property of the lodestone was independently dis- 
covered in Europe or introduced from the East, it does not appear to 
have been generally utilized in Europe earlier than about a.d. 1400 
(see Compass). In Europe the card or “ flie ” appears to have been 
attached to the magnet from the first, and the whole suspended as 
now in girnbal -rings within the “ bittacle,” or, as we now spell the 
word, “ binnacle." The direction of a ship’s head by compass was 
termed how she “ capes.” From the accounts extant of the stores 
supplied to ships in 1588, they appear to have usually had two 
compasses, costing 3s. 4d. each, which were kept in charge by the 
boatswain. The fact that the north point of a compass does not, in 
most places, point to the true pole but eastward or westward of it, 
by an amount which is termed by sailors “ variation," appears to 
have been noticed at an early date; but that the amount of variation 
varied in different localities appears to have been first observed by 
either Columbus or Cabot about 1490, and we find it used to be the 
practice to ascertain this error when at sea either from a bearing of 
the pole star, or by taking a mean of the compass bearings of the sun 
at both rising and setting, the deviation of the compass in the ships 
of those days being too small a quantity to be generally noticed, 
though there is a very suggestive remark on the effect of moving the 
position of any iron placed near a compass, by a Captain Sturmy of 
Bristol in 1679.^ In order, partially to obviate the error of the 
compass (variation), the magnets, which usually consisted of two 
steel wires joined at both ends and opened out in the middle, were not 
placed under the north and south line of the compass card, but with 
the ends about a point eastward of north and westward of south, the 
variation in London when first observed in 1580 being about n° E.; 
the change of the variation year by year at the same base was first 
noted by Gellibrand in 1635. 

The “ cross-staff ” appears to have been used by astronomers at a 
very early period, and subsequently by seamen for measuring 



lumbus and Vasco da Gama. The old crossr staff, called by the 
miards u ballestilla,” consisted of two light battens. The part 
may call the staff was about ij in. square and 36 in. long. The 
ss was made to fit closely and to slide upon the staff at right 
rles ; its length was a little over 26 in., so as to allow the “ pinules ” 
sights to be placed exactly 26 in. apart. A sight was also fixed on 
s end of the staff for the eye to look through so as to see both those 
the cross and the objects whose distance apart was to be measured, 
was made by describing the angles on a table, and laying the staff 
:>n it (fig. I). The scale of degrees was marked on the upper face. 
:erwards shorter crosses were introduce^ so that smaller angles 

could be . taken by 
V, the same instrument. 
Y These angles were 
\ marked on the sides 
Jp of the staff. 

To observe with 
** ! \ this instrument a 

\ V s meridian altitude of 

f .****’ \ 1 the sun the bearing 

—rll. a . I was taken by com- 

— - a, mJ 1 1 » n . n | p ass> to ascertain 

if when it was near 
! L the meridian; then 

^ 1/ the end of the long 

/ staff was placed close 
^ to the observer’s eye, 

/ and the' transver- 
tj. / sary, or cross, moved 

J: ' IG • lm /* ' until one end exactly 

* touched the horizon, 
d the other the sun’s centre. This was continued until the sun 
}ped, when the meridian altitude was obtained. 

Another primitive instrument in common use at the beginning 
the 1 6th century was the astrolabe ( q.v .), which was more con- 
sent than the cross-staff for taking, altitudes. Fig. 2 represents 
astrolabe as described by Martin Cortes. It was made of 
pper or tin, about £ in. in thickness and 6 or 7 in. in diameter, 
d was circular except at one place, where a projection was provided 
■ a hole by which it was suspended. Weight was considered 
sirable in order to keep it steady when in use. The face of the 
tal having been well polished, a plumb line from, the point of 
pension marked the vertical line, from which were derived the 
rizontal line and centre. The upper left quadrant was divided 
:o degrees. The second part was a pointer pt of the same metal 
d thickness as the circular plate, about 1 J in. wide, and in length 
ual to the diameter of the circle. The centre was bored,, and a line 
is drawn across it the full length, which was called the line of 
nfidence. On the ends of that line were fixed plates, s, s , having 
_ each a small hole, both exactly over the line 

of confidence, as sights for the sun or stars. 

\ The pointer moved upon a centre the, size of 
\ a goose quill. When the instrument Was sus- 
\ P en d e d. the pointer was directed by hand to 

p ) the object, and the angle read on the one 

X rV\J I Quadrant only. Some years later the opposite 

\ quadrant was also graduated, to give the 

/ benefit of a second reading. The astrolabe was 
Used by Vasco da Gama on his first voyage 
P 2 round the Cape of Good Hope in 1497; but 

* * the movement of a ship rendered accuracy 

[possible, and the liability to error was increased by the necessity 
r three observers. One held the instrument by a ring passed 
er the thumb, the second measured the altitude, and the third 
ad off. 

For finding latitude at night by altitude of the pole star taken by 
oss-staff or astrolabe, use was made of an auxiliary instrument 
lied the “ nocturnal.” From the relative positions of the two 
ars in the constellation of the “ Little Bear ” farthest from the 
>le (known as the Fore and Hind guards) the position of the pole 
ar with regard to the pole could be inferred, and tables were drawn 
> termed the “ Regiment of the Pole Star,” showing for eight 
>sitions of the guards how much should be added or subtracted 
am the altitude of the pole star ; thus, “ when the guards are in the 
.W. bearing from each other north and south add half a degree,” 
:. The bearings of the guards, and also roughly the hour of the 
ght, were found by the nocturnal, first described by M. Coignet in 

;8i. 

The nocturnal (fig. 3) consisted of two concentric circular plates, 
e outer being about 3 in. in diameter, and divided into twelve equal 
irts corresponding to the twelve months, each being again sub- 
vided into groups of five days. The inner circle was graduated into 
renty-four equal parts, corresponding to the hours of the day, and 
;ain subdivided into quarters- the handle was fixed to the outer 
rcle in such a way that the middle of it corresponded with the day 
the month on which the guards had the same right ascension as 
e sun— or, in other words, crossed the meridian at noon. From the 
mmon Centre qf the two circles extended a long index bar, which, 
gether with -the inner circle', turned freely and independently 


instrument, the projection at twelve hours on the inner plate was 
turned until it coincided with the day of the month of observation, 
and the instrument held with its plane roughly parallel to the equi- 
noctial or celestial equator, the observer looking at the pole star 
through the hole in the centre, and turning the long central index bar 
until the guards were seen just s 

touching its edge; the hour in 
line with this edge read off on 
the inner plate was, roughly, the 
time. Occasionally the nocturnal 
was constructed so as to find 
the time by observations of the 
pointers in the Great Bear. 

The rough charts used by a few 
of the more expert navigators at 
the time we refer to will be more 
fully described later(see also Map 
andGEOGRAPHY). Nautical maps 
or charts first appeared in Italy at 
the end of the 13th century, but 
it is said that the first seen in 
England was brought by Bar- 
tholomew Columbus in 1489. 

Among the earliest authors 
who touched upon navigation 
was John Werner of Nurem- 
berg, who in 1544, in his notes 
upon Ptoiemy’s geography, de- 
scribes the cross-staff as a very 
ancient instrument, but says 
that- it was only then beginning to be generally introduced 
among seamen. He recommends measuring the distance 
between the moon and a star as a means of ascertain- 
ing the longitude; but this (though developed many years 
after into the method technically known as “ lunars ”) was at 
this time of no practical use owing to the then imperfect know- 
ledge of the true positions of the moon and stars and the non- 
existence of instrumental means by which such distances could 
be measured with the necessary accuracy. 

Thirty-eight years after the discovery of America, when 
long voyages had become comparatively common, R. Gemma 
Frisius wrote upon astronomy and cosmogony, with the use 
of the globes. His book comprised much valuable information 
to mariners of that day, and was translated into French fifty 
years later (1582) by Claude de Bossiere. The astronomical 
system adopted is that of Ptolemy. The following are some 
of the points of interest relating to navigation. There is a good 
description of the sphere and its circles; the obliquity of the 
ecliptic is given as 23 0 30'. The distance between the meridians 
is to be measured on the equator, allowing 15 0 to an hour of time; 
longitude is to be found by eclipses of the moon and conjunctions, 
and reckoned from the Fortunate Islands (Azores). . Latitude 
should be measured from the equator, not from the ecliptic, 
“ as Clarean says.” The use of globes is very thoroughly and 
correctly explained. The scale for measuring distances was 
placed on the equator, and 15 German leagues, or 60 Italian 
leagues, were to be considered equal to one degree. The Italian 
league was 8 stadia, or 1000 paces, therefore the degree is taken 
much too small. We are told that, on plane charts, mariners 
drew lines from various centres (i.e. compass courses), which 
were very useful since the virtue of the lodestone had become 
recognized; it must be remembered that parallel rulers were 
unknown, being invented by Mordente in 1 584, Such a confusion 
of lines has been continued upon sea charts till comparatively 
recently. Gemma gives rules for finding the course and distance 
correctly, except that he treats difference of longitude as 
departure. For instance, if the difference of latitude ' and 
difference of longitude are equal, the course prescribed is between 
the two principal winds — that is, 45 0 . He points out that the 
courses thus followed are not straight lines, but curves, because 
they do not follow the great circle, and that distances could be 
more correctly measured on the globe than on charts. The tide is 
said to rise with the moon, high water being when it is on the 
meridian and 12 hours later. From a table of latitudes and 
longitudes a few examples are here selected, by which it appears 
that even latitude was much in error. The figures in brackets 



represent the positions according to modern tables, counting 
the longitude from the western extremity of St Michael. (Flores 
is 5 0 S' farther wOst.) 

Alexandria . 31 0 o' N. (31 0 13') 6o° 30' E. (55 0 55') 

Athens . .37 15 (37 58) 52 45 . (49 46) 

Babylon. . 35 o (32 32) 79 o (70 25) 

Dantzic . ' . 54 30 (54 21) 44 1 5 (44 3 $) 

London , , 52 3 (51 31) 19 J 5 (25 54 ) 

Malta . . 34 o (35 43) 38 45 (40 31) 

Rome . ... 41 5 ° ( 4 1 54 ) 3b 20 (38 30) 

The latitude of Cape Clear is given 34' in error, and the 
longitude 4§°; the Scilly Islands are given with an error of 
one degree in latitude and i° 10' in longitude; while Madeira 
is placed 3 0 8' too far south and 4 0 20' too far west, and Cape 
St Vincent i° 25' too far south and 6° too far west. 

In 1534 Gemma produced an. “ astronomical ring,” which he 
dedicated to the secretary of the king of Hungary. He admitted 
that it was not entirely his own invention, but asserted that 
it could accomplish all that had been said of quadrants, cylinders 
and astrolabes — also that it was a pretty ornament, worthy 
of a prince. As it displayed great ingenuity, and was followed 
by many similar contrivances during two centuries, a sketch 
with brief description is here given (fig. 4); 

The outer and principal sustaining circle EPQ represents the 
meridian, and is about 6 in. in diameter; Px, are the poles. The 

upper quadrant is divided 
into degrees. It is sus- 
pended by fine cord or 
S wire placed^ at the sup- 

posed latitude. The 
second circle EQ is fixed 
at right angles to the 
first, and represents the 
equinoctial line. The 
upper side is divided into 
twenty-four parts, repre- 
senting the hours from 
noon or midnight. On 
tne inner side of that 
circle are marked the 
months and weeks. The 
third ring CC is attached 
to the first at the poles, 
and revolves freely within 
it. On the interior are 
marked the months, and 
on another side the cor- 
responding signs of the 
zodiac ; another is gradu- 
Fig. 4. ated in degrees. It is 

fitted with a groove 
which carries two movable sights. On the fourth side are 
twenty-four unequal divisions (tangents) for measuring heights. 
Its use is illustrated by twenty problems^ showing it capable of 
doing roughly all that any instrument for taking angles can. Thus, to 
find, the latitude, set the sights. C, C to the place of the sun in the 
zodiac, and shut the circle till it corresponds with 12 o’clock. Look 
through the sights and alter the point of suspension till the greatest 
elevation is attained ; that time will be noon, and the point of sus- 
pension will be the latitude. The figure is represented as slung at 
lat. 40°, either north or south. To find the hour of the day, the 
latitude and declination being known: the sights C, C being set to 
the declination as before, and the suspension on the latitude, turn the 
ring CC freely till it points to the sun, when the index opposite the 
equinoctial circle will indicate the time, while the meridional circle 
will coincide with the meridian of the place. 

There is in the museum attached to the Royal Naval College 
at Greenwich an instrument described as Sir Francis Drake's 
astrolabe. It is not an astrolabe, but may be a combination 
of astronomical rings as invented by Gemma with additions, 
probably of a later date. It has the appearance of a large gold 
watch, about 2 J in. in diameter, and contains several parts 
which fall back on hinges. One is a sun-diai, the gnomon being 
in connexion with a graduated quadrant, by which it could 
be set to the latitude of the place. There are a small compass 
and an hour circle. It is very neat, but too small for actual 
use, and may be simply an ornament representing a larger 
instrument. There is a table of latitudes engraved inside one 
lid; that given for London is 51 0 34', about 3 m. too much. 

Though clocks are mentioned in 1484 as recent inventions, 


watches were unknown till about 1530, when Gemma seized the 
idea of utilizing them for the purpose of ascertaining the difference 
of longitude between two places by a comparison between their 
local times at the same instant. They were too inaccurate, 
however, to be of practical use, and their advocate proposed 
to correct them by water-clocks cr sand-clocks. For rough 
purposes of keeping time on boa:;d ship sand glasses were em- 
ployed, and it is curious to note that hour and half-hour glasses 
were used for this purpose in the British Navy until 1839. The 
outer margin of the compass card was early divided into twenty- 
four equal parts numbered as hours until the error of thus 
determining time by the bearings of the sun was pointed out 
by Davis in 1607. 

In 1537 Pedro Nunez (Nonius), cosmographer to the king 
of Portugal, published a work on astronomy, charts and some 
points of navigation. He recognized the errors in plane charts, 
and tried to rectify them. Among many astronomical problems 
given is one for finding the latitude of a place by knowing the 
sun's declination and altitude when on two bearings, not 
less than 40° apart. Gemma did a similar thing with two stars; 
therefore the problem now known as a u double altitude ” is 
a very old one. It could be mechanically solved on a large 
globe within a degree. To Nunez has been erroneously attributed 
the present mode of reading the exact angle on a sextant, tbs 
scale of a barometer, &c., the credit of which is due, however^ 
to Vernier nearly a hundred years later. The mode of dividing 
the scale which Nunez published in 1542 was the following. 
The arc of a large quadrant was furnished with forty-five con- 
centric segments, or scales, the outer graduated to 90°, the 
others to 89, 88, 87, &c., divisions. As the fine edge of thsi 
pointer attached to the sights passed among those numerous 
divisions it touched one of them, suppose the fifteenth division 
on the sixth scale, then the angle was -J-f of 9o°=i5° 52' 56^ 
This was a laborious method; Tycho Brahe tried it, but aban« 
doned it in favour of the diagonal lines then in common use, 
and still found on all scales of equal parts. 

In 1545 Pedro de Medina published Arte de navigar at Valla. 
dolid, dedicated to Don Philippo, prince of Spain. This appears 
to be the first book ever published professedly entirely on naviga- 
tion. It was soon translated into French and Italian, and many 
years after into English by John Frampton. Though this pre- 
tentious work came out two years after the death of Copernicus, 
the astronomy, is still that of Ptolemy. The general appearance 
of the chart given of the Mediterranean, Atlantic, and part of 
the Pacific is in its favour, but examination shows it to be very 
incorrect. A scale of equal parts, near the centre of the chart, 
extends from the equator to what is intended to represent 
75 0 of latitude; by this scale London would be in 55 0 instead 
of 51^°, Lisbon in 37^° instead of 38° 42'. The equator is made 
to pass along the coast of Guinea, instead of being over four 
degrees farther south. The Gulf of Guinea extends 14 0 too 
far east, and Mexico is much too far west. Though there are 
many vertical lines on the chart at unequal distances they do 
not represent meridians; and there is no indication of longi- 
tude. A scale of 600 leagues is given (German leagues, fifteen 
to a degree). By this scale the distance between Lisbon and 
the city of Mexico is 1740 leagues, or 6960 miles; by the vertical 
scale of degrees it would be about the same; whereas the actual 
distance is 4820 miles. Here two great wants become apparent — 
a knowledge of the actual length of any arc, and the means 
of representing the surface of the globe on flat paper. There 
is a table of the sun's declination to minutes; on June 12th and 
December nth (o.s.) it was given as 23 0 33'. The directions 
for finding the latitude by the pole star and pointers appear 
good. For general astronomical information the book is inferior 
to that of Gemma. 

In 1556 Martin Cortes published at Seville Arte de navigar. 
He gives a good drawing of the cross-staff and astrolabe, also 
a table of the sun's declination for four years (the greatest value 
being 23° 33'), and a calendar of saints' days. The motions 
of the heavens are described according to the notions then 
prevalent, the earth being considered as fixed. He recommends 



he altitude of the pole being found frequently, as the esti- 
lated distance run was imperfect, He devised an instrument 
thereby to tell the hour, the direction of the ship’s head, and 
/here the sun would set. A very correct table is given of the 
istances between the meridians at every degree of latitude, 
/hereby a seaman could easily reduce the difference of longitude 
o departure. ; In the rules for finding the latitude by the 
•ole star, that star is supposed to be 3 0 from the pole. Martin 
fortes attributes the tides entirely to the influence of the moon, 
nd gives instructions for finding the time of high water at Cadiz, 
/hen by means of a card with the moon’s age on it, revolving 
rithin a circle showing the hours and minutes, the time of high 
fater at any other place for which it was set would be indicated. 
Erections are given for making a compass similar to those then 
a common use, also for ascertaining and allowing for the varia- 
ion. The east is here spoken of as the principal point, and 
aarked by a cross. • 

The third part of Martin Cortes’s work is upon charts; he 
aments that wise men do not produce some that are correct, 
,nd that pilots and mariners will use plane charts which are 
tot true. In the Mediterranean and “ Channel of Flanders” 
he want of good charts is (he says) less inconvenient, as they 
Lo not navigate by the altitude of the pole. 

As some subsequent writers have attributed to Cortes the credit 
f first thinking of the enlargement of the degrees of latitude on 
dercator’s principle, his precise words may be cited. In making a 
hart, it is recommended to choose a well-known place near the 
entre of the intended chart, such as Cape St Vincent, which call 
7 0 , “ and from thence towards the Arctic pole the degrees increase; 
nd from thence to the equinoctial line they go on decreasing, and 
rom the line to the Antarctic pole increasing.” It would appear 
t first sight that this implied that the degrees increased in length as 
veil as being called by a higher number, but a specimen chart in the 
>ook does not justify that conclusion. It is from 34 0 to 40 and the 
livisions are unequal, but evidently by accident, as the highest and 
awest are the longest. He states that the Spanish spale was formed 
►y counting the Great Berling as 3 0 from Cape St Vincent (it is under 
i°). Twenty: English leagues are equal to 17 1 Spanish or 25 French, 
nd to i° of latitude. Cortes was evidently at a loss to know the 
sngth of a degree, and consequently the circumference of the globe, 
rhe degrees ol longitude are not laid down, but for a first meridian 
ye are told to draw a vertical line “ through the Azores, or nearer 
>pain, where the chart is less occupied.” It is impossible in such 
ircumstances to understand or check the longitudes assigned to 
>laces at that period. Martin Cortes’s work was held in high estima- 
ion in England for many years, and appeared in several translations. 

reprint, with additions, of Richard Eden’s (1561), by John 
Papp and published in 1609, gives an improved table of the 
un’s declination from 1609 to 1625 — the maximum vaiue being 
!3° to 30'. The declinations of the principal stars, the times of their 
>assing the meridian, and other improved tables, are given, with 
. very poor traverse table for eight points. The cross-staff, he 
aid, was in most common use; but he recommends Wright’s sea 
[uadrant. . 

William Cuningham published in 1559 a book called his 
istronontical Glass , in which he teaches the making of charts 
>y a central meridional line divided into equal parts, with other 
neridians on each side, distant at top and bottom in proportion 

0 the departure at the highest and lowest latitude, for which 
mrpose a table of departures is given very correctly to the third 
dace of sexagesimals. The chart would be excellent were it not 
hat the parallels are drawn straight instead of being curved. 
,n another example, which shows one-fourth of the sphere, the 
neridians and parallels are all curved; it would be good were 
t not that the former are too long. The hemisphere is also 
ihown upon a projection approaching the stereographic; but 
he eighteen meridians cut the equator at equal distances apart 
nstead of being nearer together towards the primitive; He 
jives the drawing of an instrument like an astrolabe placed 
lorizontally, divided into 32 points and 360 degrees, and carrying 

1 small magnetic needle to be used as a prismatic compass, 
>r even as a theodolite. 

In 1581 Michael Coignet of Antwerp published sea charts, and 
tlso a small treatise in French, wherein he exposes the errors of 
Medina, and was probably the first who said that rhumb lines 
orm spirals round the pole. He published also tables of declina- 
ion of the sun and observed the gradual decrease in the obliquity 


of the ecliptic. He described a cross-staff with three transverse 
pieces, which yras then in common use at sea. Coignet died in 
1623. 

The Dutch published charts made up as atlases as early as 
1584, with a treatise on navigation as an introduction. 

In i 585 Roderico Zamorano, who was then lecturer at the naval 
college at Seville, published a concise and clearly- written com- 
pendium of navigation; he follows Cortes in the desire to obtain 
better charts. Andres Garcia de Cespedes, the successor of 
Zamorano at Seville, published a treatise on navigation at Madrid 
in 1606. In 1592 Petrus Plancius published his universal map, 
containing the discoveries in the East and West Indies and 
towards the north pole. It possessed no particular merit; the 
degrees of latitude are equal, but the distances between the 
meridians are varied. He made London appear in 51 0 32' N. 
and long. 22 0 , by which his first meridian should have been 
more than 3 0 east of St Michael. 

For Mercator’s great improvements in charts at about this date 
see Map; from facsimiles of his early charts in Jomard, Les 
Monuments de la geographic, the following measurements have 
been made. A general chart in 1569 of North America, from 
lat. 25 0 to lat. 79 0 , is 2 ft. long north and south, and 20 in. wide. 
Another of the same date, from the equator to 6o° south lat. 
is 15-8 in. long. The charts agree with each other, a slight 
allowance being made for remeasuring. As compared with 
J. Inman’s table of meridional parts, the spaces between the 
parallels are all too small. Between o° and io° the error is 8'; at 
20 0 it is 5'; at 30°, i6 / ; at 40°, 39'; at 50°, 61'; at 6o°, 104'; 
at 70°, 158' ; and at 79 0 , 182' — that is, over three degrees upon 
the whole chart. As the measures are always less than the 
truth it is possible that Mercator was afraid to give the whole. 
In a chart of Sicily by Romoldus Mercator in 1589, on which 
two equal degrees of latitude, 36° to 38°, extend 9! in., the 
degree of longitude is quite correct at one-fourth from the top; 
the lower part is 1 m. too long. One of the north of Scotland, 
published in 1595, by Romoldus, measures io§ in. from 5,8° 20' 
to 6i° ; the divisions are quite equal and the lines parallel; 
it is correct at the centre only. A map of Norway, 1595, lat. 6o° 
to 70°= 9I in., has the parallels curved and equidistant, the 
meridians straight converging lines ; the spaces between the 
meridians at 60° and 70° are quite correct. 

In 1594 Bfundeville published a description of Mercator’s 
charts and globes; he confesses to not having known upon what 
rule the meridians were separated by Mercator, unless upon such 
a table as that given by Wright, whose table of meridional parts 
is published in the same book, also an excellent table of sines, 
tangents and secants— the former to seven figures, the latter 
to eight. These are the tables made originally by Regiomontanus 
and improved by Clavius. 

In 1594 the celebrated navigator John Davis published a 
pamphlet of eighty pages, in black letter, entitled The Seaman's 
Secrets , in which he proposes to give all that is necessary for 
sailors— not for scholars on shore. He defines three kinds of 
sailing: horizontal, paradoxical and great circle. His horizontal 
sailing consists of short voyages which may be delineated upon 
a plain sheet of paper. The paradoxical or cosmographical 
embraces longitude, latitude and distaiice-^-the combining many 
horizontal courses into one “ infallible aild true,” i.e. what is 
now called traverse and Mercator’s sailings. His “ paradoxical 
course ” he describes, correctly as & rhumb line which is straight 
on the chart and a curve on the globe. Fie points out the errors 
of the common or plane chart, and promises if spared to, publish 
a “ paradoxall chart.” It is not known whether such appeared 
or not, but he assisted Wright in producing his chart on what 
is known as Mercator’s projection a few years later. Great 
: circle sailing on a globe is clearly described by Davis, and to 
render it more practicable he divides a long distance into several 
short rhumb lines quite correctly. From the practice of 
navigators in using globes the principles of such sailing were not 
unknown at an earlier date;* indeed it is said that S. Cabot 
projected a voyage across; the North Atlantic on the arc of a 
great circle in 1495. 


The list of instruments, given by Davis as necessary to a skilful 
seaman comprises the sea compass, cross-staff, chart, quadrant, 
astrolabe, an “ instrument magnetical ” for finding the variation of 
the compass, a horizontal plane sphere, a globe and a paradoxical 
compass. The first three are said to be sufficient for use at sea, the 
astrolabe and quadrant being uncertain for sea observations. The 
importance of knowing the times of the tides when approaching tidal 
or barred harbours is clearly pointed out, also the mode of ascertain- 
ing them by the moon's age. A table of the sun’s declination is given 
for noon each day during four years 1593-1597, from the ephemerides 
of J. Stadius. The greatest given value is 23 0 28'. Several courses 
ana distances, with the resulting difference of latitude and de- 
parture, are correctly worked out. A specimen log-book provides one 
line only for each day, but the columns are arranged similarly to 
those of a modern log. Under the head of remarks after leaving 
Brazil, we read, “ the compass varied 9 0 , the south point westward.” 
He states that the first meridian passed through St Michael, because 
there was no variation at that place, and therefore that this meridian 
passed through the magnetic pole as well as the pole of the earth. 
He makes no mention of Mercator’s chart by name nor of Cortes or 
other writers on navigation. Rules are given for finding the latitude 
by two altitudes of the sun and intermediate azimuth, also by two 
fixed stars, using a globe. There is a drawing of a quadrant, with a 
plumb line, for measuring the zenith distance, and one of a modifica- 
tion of a cross-staff using which the observer stands with his back to 
the sun, looking at the horizon through a sight on the end of the 
staff, while the shadow of the top of a movable projection, falls on the 
sight ; this, known as the back-staff, was an improvement on the 
cross-staff. It was fitted with a reflector, and was thus the first 
rough idea of the principle of the quadrant and sextant. This 
remained in common use till superseded in 1731 by Hadley’s quad- 
rant. The eighth edition of Davis’s work was printed in 1657. 

Edward Wright, of Caius College, Cambridge, published in 
1599 a valuable work entitled Certain Errors in Navigation 
Detected and Corrected. One part is a translation from Roderico 
Zamorano; there is a chapter from Cortes and one from Nunez. 
A year later appeared his chart of the world, upon which both 
capes and the recent discoveries in the East Indies and America 
are laid down truthfully and scientifically, as well as his know- 
ledge of their latitudes and longitudes would admit. Just the 
northern extremity of Australia is shown. 

Wright said of himself that he had striven beyond his ability to 
mend the errors in chart, compass, cross-staff and declination of sun 
and stars. He considered that the instruments which had then 
recently come in use “ could hardly be amended,” as they were 
growing to “ perfeotion ” — especially the sea chart and the compass, 
though he expresses a hope that the latter may be “ freed from that 
rude and gross manner of handling in the making/’ He gives a table 
of magnetic declinations (variation) and explains its geometrical 
construction. He states that Medina utterly denied the existence of 
variation', and attributed it to bad construction and bad observa- 
tions. Wright expresses a hope that a right understanding of the dip 
of the needle would lead to a knowledge of the latitude, “ as the 
variation did of the longitude.” He gives a table of declination of 
the sun for the use of English mariners during four years — the 
greatest given value being 23 0 31' 30". The latitude of London he 
made 51 0 32'. For these determinations a quadrant over 6 ft. in 
radius was used. He also treats of the “ dip ” of the sea horizon, 
refraction, parallax and the sun’s motions. With all this knowledge 
the earth ik still considered as stationary— although Wright alludes 
to Copernicus, and says that he omitted to allow for parallax. 
Wright ascertained the declinations of thirty-two stars, and made 
many improvements or additions to the art of navigation, considering 
that all the problems could be performed trigonometrically, without 
globe or chart. He devised sea rings for taking observations, and a 
sea quadrant to be used by two persons, which is in some respects 
similar to that by Davis. While deploring the neglected state which 
navigation had been in, he rejoices that the worshipful society at the 
Trinity House (which had been established in 1514), under the favour 
of the king (Henry VIII.), had removed “ many gross and dangerous 
enormities.” He joins the brethren of the Trinity House in the 
desire that a lectureship should be established on navigation, as at 
Seville and Cadiz; also that a grand pilot should be appointed, as 
Sebastian Cabot had been in Spam, to examine pilots (i.e. mates) and 
navigators. ‘ Wright’s desire was partially fulfilled in 1845, when an 
Act of Parliament paved the way for the compulsory qualification 
of masters and mates of merchant ships ; but such was the opposition 
by shipowners^ that it w,as even then left voluntary for a few years. 
England was in this respect more than a century behind Holland. 
It has been said that Wright accompanied the earl of Cumberland to 
the Azores in 1589, and that he was allowed £50 a year by the East 
India Company as lecturer on navigation at Gresham College, Tower 
Street. . 

The great mark which Wright made was the discovery of a 
correct and uniform method of dividing the meridional line and 
making charts which are still called after the name of Mercator. 


He considered such charts as true, as the globe itself; and so 
they were for all practical purposes. He commenced by dividing 
a meridional line, in the proportion^ the secants of the latitude, 
for every ten minutes of arc, and in the edition of his work 
published in 1610 his calculations are for every minute. His 
method was based upon the fact that the radius bears the same 
proportion to the secant of the latitude as the difference of 
longitude does to the meridional difference of latitude— a rule 
strictly correct for small arcs only. One minute is- taken as the 
unit upon the arc and 10,000 as the corresponding secant, 2' 
becomes 20,000, 3' = 30,000, &c., increasing uniformly till 49', 
which is equal to 490,001; i° is 600,012. The secant of 20° 
is 12,251,192, and for 20° i' it will be 12,251,192 + 10,642 — 
practically the same as that used in modern tables. 

The principle is simply explained by fig. 5, where b is the pole and 
bf the meridian. At any point a a minute of longitude: a min. of 
lab : : ea (the semi-diameter of the parallel) :kf 
(the radius). Again ea : kf : : kf : ki : : radius : sec. 
akf (sec. of lat). To keep this proportion bn the / 

chart, the distances between points of latitude b / 

must increase in the same proportion as the — 

secants of the arc contained between those points e /K 

and the equator, which was then to be done by the ; / \ 

“ canon of triangles.” . / \ 

Wright gave the following excellent popular de- / \ 

scription of the principle of Mercator’s charts; / ’ 

“ Suppose a spherical globe (representing the jL — — ^ f 

world) inscribed in a concave cylinder to swell 5 

like a bladder equally in every part (that is as p IG> 5. 

much, in longitude as in latitude) until it joins 
itself to the concave surface of the cylinder, each parallel in- 
creasing successively from the equator towards either pole until 
it is of equal diameter to the cylinder, and consequently the 
meridians widening apart until they are everywhere as distant 
from each other as they are at the equator. Such a spherical surface 
is thus by extension made cylindrical, and consequently a plane 
parallelogram surface, since the surface of a cylinder is nothing else 
but a plane parallelogram surface wound round it. Such a cylinder 
on being opened into a flat surface will have upon it a representation 
of a Mercator’s' chart of the world.” 

This great improvement in the principle of constructing charts 
was adopted slowly by seamen, who, putting it as they supposed 
to a practical test, found good reason to be disappointed. The 
positions of most places in the world had been originally laid 
down erroneously, by very rough courses and estimated distances 
upon the plane chart, and from this they were transferred 
to the new projection, so that errors in courses and distances, 
really due to erroneous positions, were wrongly attributed to the 
new and accurate form of chart. 

When Napier’s Canon Mirificus appeared in 1614, Wright at 
once recognized the value of logarithms as an aid to navigation^ 
and undertook a translation of the book, which he did not live to 
publish (see Napier). Gunter’s tables (1620) made the applica- 
tion of the new discovery to navigation possible, and this was 
done by Addison in his Arithmetical Navigation (1625), as well as 
by Gunter in his tables of 1624 and 1636, which gave logarithmic 
sines and tangents, to a radius of 1,000,000, with directions for 
their use and application to astronomy and navigation, and also 
logarithms of numbers from 1 to 10,000. Several editions 
followed, and the work retained its reputation over a century. 
Gunter invented the sector, and introduced the meridional line 
upon it, in the just proportion of Mercator’s projection. 

The means of taking observations correctly, either at sea or 
on shore, was about this time greatly assisted by the invention 
bearing the name of Pierre Vernier, the description of which was 
published at Brussels in 1631. As Vernier’s quadrant was 
divided into half degrees only, the sector, as he called it, spread 
over 14+ degrees, and that space carried thirty equal divisions, 
numbered from o to 30. As each division of the sector contained 
29 min. of arc, the vernier could be read to minutes. The verniers 
now commonly adapted to sextants can be read to 10 secs. 
Shortly after the invention it was recommended for use by P. 
Bouguer and Jorge Juan, who describe it in a treatise entitled 
La Construction , &c., du quadrant nouveau. About this period 
Gascoigne applied the telescope to the quadrant as used on 
shore; and Hevelius invented the tangent screw, to give slow 
and steady motion when near the desired position. These 
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practical improvements' were not applied to the rougher nautical 
instruments . until the invention of Hadley’s sextant in 1731. 

In 1635 Henry Gellibrand published his discovery of- the annual 
change in variation of the needle, which was effected by compar- 
ing the results of his own observations with those of W. Borough 
and Edmund Gunter. The latter was his predecessor at Gresham 
College. 

In 1637 Richard Norwood, a sailor, and reader in mathematics, 
published an account of his most laudable exertions to remove 
one of the greatest stumbling-blocks in the way of correct 
navigation, that of not knowing the true length of a degree or 
nautical mile, in a pamphlet styled The Seaman's Practices. 
Norwood ascertained the latitude of a position near the Tower 
of London in June 1633, and of. a place in the centre of York 
in June 1635, with a sextant of more than .5 ft. radius, and, 
haying carefully corrected the declination of the sun and allowed 
for refraction and parallax, made the difference of latitude 
2 0 28'. He then measured the distance with a chain, taking 
horizontal angles of all windings, and made a special table for 
correcting elevations and depressions. A few places which he 
was unable to measure he paced. His conclusion was that a 
degree contained 367,176 English feet; this gives 2040 yds. 
to a nautical mile — only about 12 yds. too much. Norwoods 
work went through numerous editions, and retained its popularity 
over a hundred years. In a late edition he says that, as' there 
is no means of discovering the longitude, a seaman must trust 
to his reckoning. He recommends the knots on the log-line 
to.be placed 51 ft, apart, as the just proportion to a mile when 
used with the half- minute glass. To Norwood is also attributed 
the discovery of the “ dip ” of the magnetic needle in 1576. 

The progress of the art of navigation was and is still of course 
inseparably connected with that of map and chart drawing and 
the correct astronomical determinations of positions on land. 
While as we have seen at an early period simple practical astro- 
nomical means of finding the latitude at sea were known and in 
use, no mode could be devised of finding longitude except by 
the rough method of estimating the run of the ship, so that the 
only mode of arriving at a port of destination was to steer so as to 
get into the latitude of such a port either to the eastward or west*^ 
ward of its supposed position, and then approach it on the parallel 
of its latitude. The success of this method would of course greatly 
depend upon the accuracy with which the longitude of such 
port was known. Even with the larger and more accurate 
instruments used in astronomical observatories on shore the 
means of ascertaining latitude were far in advance of those by 
which longitude could be obtained, arid this equally applied 
to the various heavenly bodies themselves upon which the 
terrestrial positions depended, the astronomical element of 
declination (corresponding to latitude) being far more accurately 
determined than that of right ascension (corresponding to 
longitude). 

Almanacs were first published on the continent of Europe in 
1457, but the earliest printed work of that kind in England is 
dated 1497. The only portions of their contents of use to seamen 
were tables of the declination of the sun, rough elements of the 
positions of a few stars, and tables for finding latitude by the 
pole star. 

No accurate predictions of the positions of the moon, stars 
and planets could, however, be made until the laws governing 
their movements were known, such laws of course involving a 
knowledge of their actual positions at different widely separated 
epochs. 

In 1699 Edmund Halley (subsequently astronomer royal), in 
command of the “ Paramour,” undertook a voyage to improve 
the knowledge of longitude and of the variation of the compass. 
The results of his voyage were the construction; of the first 
variation chart, and proposals for finding the longitude by 
occultations of fixed stars. 

The necessity for having more correct charts being equalled by 
the pressing need of obtaining the longitude by some simple and 
correct means available to seamen, many plans had already been 
thought of for this purpose. At one time it was hoped , that the 
longitude -might be directly discovered by observing the ‘variation 
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of the compass and comparing it with that laid down on charts. 
In 1674 Charles dl. actually appointed a commission to investigate 
the pretensions of: a scheme of. this sort devised by Henry Bond, and 
the same idea appears as late as 1777 in S. Dunn’s Epitome. But the 
only accurate method of ascertaining the longitude is by knowing the 
difference of time at the same instant at the meridian of the observer 
and that of Greenwich; and till the invention and perfecting of 
chronometers this could only be done by finding at two such places 
the apparent time of the same celestial phenomenon. 

A class of phenomena whose comparative frequency recommended 
them for longitude observations, viz. the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites, became known through Galileo’s discovery of these bodies 
(1610). Tables for such eclipses were published by Dominic Cassini 
at Bologna in 1688, arid repeated in a more correct form at Paris in 
1693 by his son, who was followed by J. Pound, J. Bradley, P. W. 
Wargentin, and many other astronomers. But this method, though 
useful on land, is -not suited to mariners; when W. Whiston, for 
example, in 1737 recommended that the satellites should be ob- 
served by a reflecting telescope, he did not sufficiently consider the 
difficulty of using a telescope at sea. 

Another method proposed was that of comparing the local time 
of the moon’s crossing the meridian of the observer with the predicted 
time of the same event at Greenwich, the difference of the two de- 
pending upon the moon’s motion during the time represented by the 
longitude; thus Herne’s Longitude Unveiled •{ 1678), proposes to find 
the time of the moon’s meridian passage at sea by equal altitudes with 
the cross-staff, and then compare apparent time at ship with London 
time. The accuracy of this, as in the case of lunar problems, would 
obviously depend upon a more perfect knowledge of the laws of the 
moon’s motion than then existed. 

The celebrated problem of finding longitude by lunars (or by 
measurement of - lunar distances ”) occupied the attention of 
astronomers and sailors for many years before being superseded by 
the mere simple and accurate modern method by the use of chrono- 
meters, and was the principal reason for establishing the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich' and the subsequent publication of the 
Nautical Almanac. The principle was simple, depending upon the 
comparatively rapid movement of the moon with regard to the 
heavenly bodies lying in her immediate path in the heavens. It is 
evident that if the theory of this movement were perfectly under- 
stood and the positions of such heavenly bodies accurately deter- 
mined, the distances of the moon from those at any instant of time at 
Greenwich could be accurately foretold so that if such predictions 
were published in advance, an observer at any place in the world, by 
simply measuring such distances, could accurately determine the 
Greenwich time, a comparison of which with the local time (which in 
clear weather can be frequently and simply determined) would give 
the longitude. This, as previously mentioned, was foreseen by J. 
Werner as early as 1514, but very great difficulties attended its 
practical application for many years. Until the establishment of 
national astronomical observatories it was impossible to accumulate 
the vast number of observations necessary to fulfibthe astronomical 
conditions, and until the invention of the sextant no instrument 
existed capable of use at sea which would measure the distances 
required with the necessary accuracy, while even up to the time when 
the problem had attained its greatest practical accuracy the calcula- 
tions involved were far too intricate for general use among those for 
whom it was chiefly intended. The very principles of a theory of the 
movements of the moon were unknown before Newton’s time, when 
the lunar problem begins to have a chief place in the history of 
navigation ; the places of stars were formerly derived from various 
and widely discrepant sources. 

The study of the lunar problem was stimulated by the reward of 
1000 crowns offered by Philip III. of Spain in 1598 for the dis- 
covery of a method of finding longitude at sea ; the States-general 
followed with an offer of 10,000 florins. But for a long time nothing 

g ractical came of this; a proposal by J. B. Morin, submitted to 
# flehelieu in 1633, was pronounced by commissioners appointed to 
judge of it to be impracticable through the imperfection of the lunar 
tables, and the same objection applied when the question was raised 
in England in 1674 by a proposal of St Pierre to find the longitude by 
using the altitudes of the moon and two stars to find the time each 
was from the meridian. When the king was pressed by St Pierre, 
Sir J. Moore and Sir C. Wren to establish an observatory for the 
benefit of navigation, and especially that the moon’s exact position 
might be calculated a year in advance, Flamsteed gave his judgment 
that the lunar tables then in use were quite useless, and the positions 
of the stars erroneous. The result was that the king decided upon 
establishing an observatory in Greenwich Park, and Flamsteed was 
appointed astronomical observer on March 4, 1675, upon a salary of 
£10 9 a year, for which also he was to instruct two boys from Christ’s 
Hospital. While the small building in the Park was in course of 
erection he resided in the Queen’s House (now the central part of 
Greenwich Hospital school), and removed to the house on the hill 
on the 10th of July 1676, which came to be known as “ Flamsteed 
House.” The institution was placed under the surveyor-general Of 
ordnance—perhaps because that office was then held by Sir Jonas 
Moore, himself ari eminent mathematician. Though this was not the 
first observatory ' in Europe, it was destined to become the most 
useful, and has amply fulfilled the important duties for which it was 
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designed. It was established to meet : the exigencies of navigation, 
as was clearly stated on the appointment of Fl ! amsteed, and on 
several subsequent occasions; we see now what an excellent foster- 
mother it has been to the higher branches of that science. This has 
been accomplished by much > labour and patience ; for, though 
originally the most suitable man in the kingdom was placed in 
charge, it was so starved and neglected as to be almost useless during 
many years. The government did not provide a single instrument. 
Flamsteed entered upon his important duties with an iron sextant of 
7 ft. radius, a quadrant of 3 ft. radius, two telescopes and two clocks, 
the last given by Sir Jonas Moore. Tycho Brahe’s catalogue of 777 
stars, formed in about 1590, was his only guide. In 1681 he fitted a 
mural arc which proved a failure. Seven years after another mural 
arc was erected at a cost of £120, with, which he set to work in 
earnest to verify the latitude, and to determine the position of the 
equinoctial point, the obliquity of the ecliptic and the right ascen- 
sions and declinations of the stars ; he obtained the positions of 
2884 which appeared in the “ British catalogue ” .in 1723 (see 
Flamsteed, and Astronomy). 

Flamsteed died in 1719, and was succeeded by Halley, who paid 
particular attention to the motions of the moon with a view to the 
longitude problem. A paper which he published in the Phil. Trans. 
(1731) shows what had been ^ accomplished up to that date, and 
proves that it was still impossible to find the longitude correctlyby 
any observation depending upon the predicted position of the moon. 
He repeats what he had published twenty years before in an appendix 
to Thomas Street’s Caroline tables, which contained observations 
made by him (Halley) in 1683-1684 for ascertaining the moon’s 
motion, which he thought to be the only practical method of 
41 attaining ” the longitude at sea. The Caroline tables of Street, 
though better than those before his time as well as those of Tycho, 
Kepler, Bullialdus and Horrox, were uncertain; sometimes the 
errors would compensate one another; at others when they fell the 
same way the result might lead to a position being 100 leagues in 
error. He hopes that the tables will be so amended that an error 
may scarce ever exceed 3 minutes of arc (equal to i^° of longitude). 
Sir Isaac Newton’s tables, corrected by himself (Halley) and others 
up to 1713, would admit of errors of 5 minutes, when the moon was 
in the third and fourth quarters. He blames Flamsteed for neglecting 
that portion of astronomical work, as he was at the observatory more 
than two periods of eighteen years. He himself had at this time seen 
the whole period of the moon’s apogee— less than nine years — during 
which he observed the right ascensions at her transit, with great 
exactness, almost fifteen hundred times, or as often as Tycho Brahe, 
Hevelius and Flamsteed together. He hoped to be able to compute 
the moon’s position within 2 minutes of arc with certainty, which 
would reduce errors of position to 20 leagues at the equator and 15 in 
the Channel; he thought Hadley’s quadrant might be applied to 
measure lunar distances at sea with the desired accuracy. 1 

The rise of modem navigation may be fairly dated from the 
invention of the sextant in 1731 and of the chronometer in 1735; 
the former a complete nautical observatory in itself, and the 
latter an instrument which in its modern development has 
become an almost perfect time-keeper. It was a curious co- 
incidence that these two invaluable instruments were invented 
at so nearly the same time. Until 1731 all instruments in use 
at sea for measuring angles either depended on a plumb line or 
required the observer to look in two directions at once. 

Their imperfections are clearly pointed out in a paper by Pierre 
Bouguer (1729) which received the prize of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences for the best method of taking the altitude of stars 'at sea. 
Bouguer himself proposes a modification of what he calls the English 
quadrant, probably the one suggested by Wright and improved by 
Davis. ^ Fig. 6 represents the instrument as proposed, capable of 
measuring fully 90° from E to N. A fixed pinule was recommended 
to be placed at E, through which a ray from the sun would pass to 
the sight C. The sight F.was movable. The observer, standing with 
his back to the sun would look through F and C at the horizon, shifting 
the sight F up or down till the ray from the sun coincided with the 
horizon. . The space from E to F would represent the altitude, and 
the remaining part F to N the zenith distance. The English quad- 
rant which this was to supersede differed in having about half the 
arc from E towards N, and, instead of the pinule being fixed at E, 
it was on a smaller arc represented by the dotted line <?B, and 
movable. It was placed on an even number of degrees, considerably 
less than the altitude ; the remainder was measured on the larger arc, 
as described., 

1 Halley’s observations were published. posthumously in 1742, and 
in 1765 the commissioners of longitude paid his daughter £100 for 

MSS. supposed to be useful to navigation. As the moon passes the 
stars lying in her course through the heavens at the mean rate of 33" 
in one minute of time, it is obvious that an error to that amount in 
measuring the distance from a star would produce an error of 15 m. 
in longitude. As the moon’s motion with regard to the sun is nearly 
one degree a day less, a similar error in the distance would produce 
still more effect. 


Hadley’s' instrument, on the other hand, described to the 
Royal Society in May 1731 {Phil. Trans.), embodies Newton’s 
idea of bringing the reflection of one object to coincide with the 
direct image of the other. He calls it an octant, as the arc is 

actually 45 0 , or the eighth part of a circle; but, in consequence 

of the angles of incidence and 
reflection both being changed 
by a movement of the index, 
it measures an angle of 90°, and 
is graduated accordingly; the 
same instrument has therefore 
been called a quadrant. It was 
very slowly adopted, and no 
doubt there were numerous 
mechanical difficulties of cen- 
tring, graduating, &c., to be 
overcome before it reached per- 
fection. In August 1732, in 
pursuance of an order from the 
Admiralty, observations were 
made with Hadley’s quadrant 
on board the “ Chatham ” 
yacht of 60 tons, below Sheer- 
ness, in rough weather, by persons — except the master attendant 
— unaccustomed to the motion; still the results were very satis- 
factory. A year later Hadley published {Phil. Trans., 1733) the 
description of an instrument for taking altitudes when the 
horizon is not visible. The sketch represents a curved tube or 
spirit-level, attached to the radius of the quadrant, since which 
time many attempts have been unsuccessfully made to construct 
some form of artificial horizon adapted to use at sea on board 
ship, a discovery which would greatly facilitate observations at 
night and at the many times when the natural or sea horizon is 
imperfectly visible. 

From the year 1714 the history of navigation in England is 
closely associated with that of the “ Commissioners for the 
discovery of longitude at sea,” a body constituted in that year 
with power to grant annually sums not exceeding £2000 to 
assist experiments and reward minor discoveries, and also to 
judge on applications for much greater rewards which were 
from time to time offered to open competition. For a method 
of determining the longitude within 60 geographical miles, to 
be tested by a voyage to the West Indies and back, the sum of 
£10,000 was offered; within 40 m., £15,000; within 30 m., 
£20,000. £10,000 was also to be given for a method that would 

determine longitude within 80 m. near the shores of greatest 
danger. No action seems to have been taken before 1737; 
the first grant made was in that year, and the last in 1815, but 
the board continued to exist till 1828, having disbursed in the 
course of its existence £101,000 in all. 2 In the interval a number 
of other acts had been passed either dealing with the powers, 
constitution and funds of the commissioners or encouraging 
nautical discovery; thus the act 18 George II. (1745) offered 
£20,000 for the discovery by a British ship of the North-West 
Passage, and the act 16 George III. (1776) offered the same 
reward for a passage to the Pacific either north-west or north- 
east, and £5000 to any one who should approach by sea within 
one degree of the North Pole. All these acts were swept away 
in 1828, when the longitude problem had ceased to attract 
competitors, and voyages of discovery were nearly over. 

The suggestions and applications sent in to the commissioners were 
naturally very numerous and often very trifling; but they some- 
times furnish useful illustrations of the state of navigation. Thus, 
in a memorial by Captain H. Larioue (1736), he records a number of 
recent casualties, which shows how carelessly the largest ships were 
then navigated. Several men-of-war off Plymouth in 1691 were 

2 This total comprises the large sums awarded to Harrison and to 
the widow of Mayer, the cost of surveys and expeditions in various 
parts of the globe, large outlays on the Nautical Almanac and on 
subsidiary calculations and tables, rewards for new methods and 
solutions of problems, and many minor grants to watchmakers or for 
improvements in instruments. Thus Jesse Ramsden received in 
1775 and later about £1600 for his improvements in graduation 
{q.v.), and E. Massey in 1804 got £200 for his log (see Log). 




wrecked through mistaking the Dead man for Berry Head. Admiral 
Wheeler’s squadron in 1694, leaving the Mediterranean, ran pn 
Gibraltar when they thought they had passed the Strait. „ Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel’s squadron, in 1707, was lost on the rocks off 
Scilly, by erring in their latitude. Several transports, in 1711, were 
lost near the river St Lawrence, having erred 15 leagues in the 
reckoning during twenty-four hours. Lord Belhaven was lost on 
the Lizard on the 17th of November 1721, the same day on which he 
sailed from Plymouth. . 

Many rewards were paid by the commissioners for methods by 
which the tedious calculations involved in “ clearing the lunar 
distance” could be abbreviated; thus Israel Lyons (i739~ T 775) 
received £10 for his solution of this problem from the commissioners 
in 1769; and in 1772 he and Richard Dunthorne (1711-1775) 
each obtained £50. George Whichell, master of the Royal Naval 
Academy, Portsmouth, conceived a plan whereby the correction 
could be taken from a table by inspection. In October 1765 the 
commissioners of longitude awarded him £100 to enable him to 
complete and print 1000 copies of his table. On the following 
April they gave him £200 more. The work was continued on the same 
plan by Antony Shepherd, the Plumian professor of astronomy, 
Cambridge, with some additions by the astronomer-royal. The total 
cost of the ponderous 4to volume up to the time of publication in 
June 1772 was £3100, after which £200 more was paid to the Rev. 
Thomas Parkinson and Israel Lyons for examining the errata. It 
was a very large and expensive volume — ill-adapted for ship’s use. 
Considerable sums were paid by the commissioners from time to 
time for other tables to facilitate navigation — not always very 
judiciously. It is sufficient to mention here the tables of Michael 
Taylor and those of Mendoza, published in 1815. The proposals 
submitted to the board to find the longitude by the time of the 
moon’s meridian passage are very numerous. 

One of the first points to which the attention of the com- 
missioners was directed was the survey of the coasts of Great 
Britain, which was pressed on them by Whiston in 1737. He 
was appointed surveyor of coasts and headlands, and in 1741 
received a grant for instruments. An act passed in 1740 
enabled the commissioners to spend money on the survey of 
the coasts of Great Britain and the “ plantations.” At a later 
date they bore part of the expenses of Cook's scientific voyages, 
and of the publication of their results. Indeed it is to them 
that we owe all that was done by England for surveys of coasts, 
both at home and abroad, prior to the establishment of the 
hydrographic department of the Admiralty in 1795. But their 
chief work lay in the encouragement they gave on the one hand 
to the improvement of timepieces, and on the other to the 
perfecting of astronomical tables and methods, the latter being . 
published from time to time in the Nautical Almanac. Before 
we pass on to these two important topics we may with advantage 
take a view of the state of practical navigation in the middle 
of the 1 8th century as shown in two of the principal treatises 
then current. 

John Robertson’s Elements of Navigation passed through six 
editions between 1755 and 1796. It contains good teaching on 
arithmetic, geometry, spherical trigonometry, astronomy, geography, 
winds and tides, also a small useful table for correcting the middle 
time between the equal altitudes of the sun — all good, as is also the 
remark that “ the greater the moon’s meridian, altitude the greater 
generally the tides will be.” He states that Lacaille recommends 
equal altitudes being observed and worked separately, in order to 
find the time from moon, and the mean of the results taken as the 
truth. There is a sourid article on chronology^ the ancient and 
modern modes of reckoning time. A long list of latitudes, longitudes 
and times of high water finishes vol. i. The second volume is said 
by the author to treat of navigation mechanical and theoretical ; by . 
the former he means seamanship. He gives instructions for all kinds 
of sailings, for marine surveying and making Mercator’s chart. 
There are two good traverse tables, one to quarter points, the other 
to every 15 minutes of arc; the distance to each is 120 m. There is 
a table of meridional parts to minutes, which is more minute than 
customary. Book ix., upon what is now called “ the day’s work,” j 
or dead- reckoning, appears to embrace all that is necessary. A great 
many methods, we are told, were then used for measuring a ship’s 
rate of sailing, but among the English the log and line with a 
half-minute glass were generally used. Bouguer and Lacaille pro- 
posed a log with a diver to avoid the drift motion (1753 and 1760). 
Robertson’s rule of computing the equation of equal altitudes is as 
good as any used at the present day. He gives also a description 
of an equal- altitude instrument, having three horizontal wires, 
probably such as was used at Portsmouth for testing Harrison’s 
timekeeper. The mechanical difficulties must have been great in 
preserving a perpendicular stem and a truly horizontal sweep for' the 
telescope. It gave place to the improved sextant and artificial 
horizon. The second edition of Robertson’s work in 1764 contains an 
excellent dissertation o© the rise and progress of modern navigation : 


by Dr James Wilson, which has been greatly used by all subsequent 
writers. 

Don Jorge- Juan’s Compendio de Navegacion , for the use of mid- 
shipmen, was published at Cadiz in 1757. Chapter i. explains what 
pilotage is, practical and theoretical. He speaks of the change of 
variation, “ which sailors have not believed and do not believe now.” 
He describes the lead, log and sand-glass, the latter corrected by 
a pendulum, charts plane and spherical. Supposing his readers to 
be versed in trigonometry, he explains what latitude and longitude 
are, and shows a method for finding the latter different from what has 
been taught. He explains the error of middle latitude sailing, and 
shows that the longitude found by it is always less than the truth. 
(It is strange that while reckoning was so rough and imperfect in 
many respects such a trifle as that is in low latitudes should be 
noticed.) After speaking of meridional parts, he offers to explain the 
English method, which was discovered by Edmund Halley, but omits 
the principles upon which Halley founded his theory, as it was “ too 
embarassing.” He gives instructions for allowing for currents and 
leeway, tables pi declination, positions of a few stars, meridional 
parts, &c. It is worthy of remark that, after giving a form for a 
log-book, he adds that this had not been previously kept by any one, 
but he thought it should not be trusted to memory. He only re- 
quires the knots, fathoms, course, wind and leeway to be marked 
every two hours. He gives a sketch of Halley’s quadrant, but 
without a clamping screw or tangent screw. 

To ascertain local time at sea by astronomical observations 
by the altitude of suitably-situated heavenly bodies was an old, 
well-known and frequently practised operation, so that a. 
comparison could thus be easily made between such local time 
and the Greenwich time if known at the same instant. The 
introduction of timekeepers by which Greenwich time can be 
carried to any part of the world, and the longitude found with 
ease, simplicity and certainty is due to the invention of John 
Harrison. 

The idea of keeping. time at sea by watches was no novelty, but the 
practical difficulty arose, from their very irregular rates owing to 
changes of temperature and the motion of the ship. Huygens had 
applied pendulums to the regulation of clocks on shore in 1656, and 
in 1675 his application of spiral springs as regulators of watches 
made them available for use at sea. William Derham published a 
scientific description of various kinds of timekeepers in The Artificial 
Clock- Maker , .in 1700, with a table of equations from Flamsteed to 
facilitate comparison of mean time with that shown by the sun-dial 
or apparent time, lii 1714 Henry Sully, an Englishman, published 
a treatise at Vienna* on finding time artificially. He went to France, 
and spent the rest of his life in trying to make a timekeeper for the 
discovery of the longitude at sea. In 1716 he presented a watch of 
his own make to the Academy of Sciences, which was approved; 
and ten years later he went to Bordeaux to try his marine watches, 
but died before embarking. Julien le Roy was his scholar, and 
perfected many of his inventions in watchmaking. 

Harrison’s great invention was the principle of compensation 
through the unequal contraction of two metals, which he first applied 
in the invention in 1726 of the compensation (gridiron) pendulum, 
still in use, and then modified so as to fit it to a watch, devising at the 
same time a means by which the watch retains its motion while being 
wound up. With regard to the success of the trial journey (see 
Harrison, John) to Jamaica in 1761-1762, it may be noted that 
by the journal of the House of Commons we find that the error of 
tne watch was ascertained by equal altitudes at Portsmouth and 
Barbados, the calculations being made by Short; these errors came 
greatly within the limits of the act. At Jamaica the watch was only 
in error five seconds (assuming that the longitude previously found 
by the transit of Mercury could be closely depended on, which as We 
now know, was not the case, the observations being too few in number, 
and taken with an untrustworthy instrument). Short at Portsmouth 
found the whole unallowed-f or error from November 6th,, 1761, till 
April 2nd, 1762, to be I m 54 s .5 = i8 geographical miles in the latitude 
of Portsmouth. During the passage home in the “ Merlin ” sloop-of- 
war the timekeeper was placed in the after part of the ship, because 
it was the dryest place, and there it received violent shocks which 
retarded its motion. It lost on the voyage home i m 49 s = 16 geo- 
graphical miles. 

One might have supposed that Harrison had now secured the 

E rize; but there were powerful competitors who hoped to gain it 
y lunars, and a bill was passed through the House in 1763 which 
left an open chance for a lunarian during four years. A second West 
Indies trial of the watch took place between November 1763 and 
March 1764, in a voyage to Barbados, which occupied four months; 
during which time it is said, in the preamble to act 5 Geo. III. 1765, 
not to have erred 10 geographical miles in longitude. We only find 
in the public records the equal altitudes taken at Portsmouth and 
at Bridgetown, Barbados. William Harrison assumed an average 
rate of I s a-day gaining, and he^ anticipated that it would go slower 
by I s for every, io° increase in temperature. The longitude of 
Bridgetown was determined by N. Maskelyne and C. Green by nine 
emersions of Jupiter’s first satellite, against five of Bradley’s and 




two at Greenwich Observatory, to be 3 h 54 m 20 s west of Greenwich, 
In February 1765 the commissioners of longitude expressed an 
opinion that the trial was satisfactory, but required the principles 
to be disclosed and other watches made. Half the great reward was 
paid to Harrison under act of parliament in this year, and he and his 
son gave full descriptions and drawings, upon oath, to seven persons 
appointed by the commissioners of longitude. 1 The other half of the 
great reward was promised to Harrison when he had made other 
timekeepers to the satisfaction ot the commissioners, and provided 
he gave up everything to them within six months. The second half 
was not paid till 1773, after trials had been made with five watches. 
These trials were partly made at Greenwich by Maskelyne, who, as 
we shall see, was a great advocate of lunars, and was not ready to 
admit more than a subsidiary value to the watch. A bitter contro- 
versy arose, and Harrison in 1767 published a book in which he 
charges Maskelyne with exposing his watch to unfair treatment. 
The feud between the astronomer-royal and the watchmakers con- 
tinued long after this date. 

Even after Harrison had received his £20,000, doubts were felt 
as to the certainty of his achievement, and fresh rewards were 
offered in 1774 both for timekeepers and for improved lunar tables 
or other methods. But the tests proposed for timekeepers were very 
discouraging, and the watchmakers complained that this was due to 
Maskelyne. A fierce attack on the astronomer’s treatment of himself 
and other watchmakers was made by Thomas Mudge in 1792, in 
A Narrative of Facts , addressed to the first lord of the Admiralty, 
and Maskelyne’s reply does not convey the conviction that full 
justice was done to timekeepers. Maskelyne at this date still says 
that he would prefer an occupation of a bright star by the moon and 
a number of correspondent observations of transits of the moon 
compared with those of fixed stars, made by t\yo astronomers at 
remote places, to any timekeeper. . The details of these controversies, 
and of subsequent improvements in timekeepers, need not detain us 
here. In England the names of John Arnold and Thomas Earnshaw 
as watchmakers are prominent, each of whom received, up to 1805, 
£3000 reward from the commissioners of longitude. It whs Arnold 
who introduced the name chronometer. The French emulated the 
English efforts for the production of good timekeepers, and favour- 
able. trials were made between 1768 and 1772 with watches by Le 
Roy and F. Berthoud. 

The marvellous accuracy with which the modern chronometer 
is constructed is doubtless greatly stimulated by the annual 
competition at Greenwich, from which the Admiralty purchase 
for the British na^y. These chronometers are all fitted with 
secondary compensation balances, and it is therefore unusual 
in the navy to apply any temperature correction to the rate. 
The perfection obtainable in compensation may be illustrated 
by the performance of a chronometer at the Royal Observatory 
in 1 886, which at a mean temperature of 50° F. had a weekly ' 
rate of i*6 secs, losing; and on being further tested at a mean 
temperature of 92 0 F., it only changed its weekly rate to 2-9 secs, 
losing. In the mercantile marine cheaper chronometers without 
secondary compensation are more commonly used, and tempera- 
ture corrections applied, calculated from a formula origjnally 
proposed by Hartnup, formerly of the Liverpool Observatory. 
Great success attends this mode of procedure, as illustrated by 
the. following facts. From the discussion of the records of per- 
formance of the chronometers of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company during twenty-six voyages from London to Valparaiso 
and back, by giving equal weight to each of the three chrono- 
meters carried by each ship, f the mean error of longitude for an 
average voyage of 101 days was less than three minutes of arc. - 
As a single instance, in the s.s. Orellana , on applying temperature 
rates during a voyage of 63 days, the mean accumulated error 
of the three chronometers was only 2*3 sec. of time. 

While chronometers were thus rapidly approaching their 
present perfection the steady progress of astronomy both by the 
multiplication and increased accuracy of observations, and 
by corresponding advances in the theory, had made it possible 
to construct greatly improved tables. In observations of the 
moon Greenwich still took the lead; and it was here that Halley’s 
successor Bradley made his two grand discoveries of aberration 
and nutation which have added so much to the precision of 
modern astronomy. Kepler’s Rudolphine tables of 1627 and 
Street’s tables of 1661, which had held their ground for almost 

1 The explanations and drawings are at the British Museum; 
and two of his watches, one of which was used by Captain Cook in the , 
“ Resolution,” are at Greenwich Observatory. In 1767 Harrison 
estimates that a watch could be made for £100, and ultimately for 
£70 or £80. . 


a century, were rendered obsolete by the observations of Halley 
arid his successor. At length, in 1753, in the second volume of 
the Commentarii of the Academy of Gottingen, Tobias Mayer 
printed his new solar and lunar tables, which were to have so 
great an influence on the history of navigation. Mayer after- 
wards constructed and submitted to the English government in 
1755 improved MS. tables. Bradley found that the moon’s 
place by these tables was generally correct within 1', so that the 
error in a longitude found by lunar would not be much more than 
half a degree if the necessary observations could be taken 
accurately at sea. Thus the lunar problem seemed to have at 
length become a practical one for mariners, and in England it 
was taken up with great energy by Nevil Maskelyne — “ the 
father,” as he has been called, “ of lunar observations.” 

In 1761 Maskelyne was sent to St Helena to observe the 
transit of Venus. On his voyage out and home he used Mayer’s 
printed tables for lunar determinations of the longitude, and 
from St Helena he wrote a letter to the Royal Society ( Phil. 
Trans., 1762), in which he described his observations made with 
Hadley’s quadrant of 20 in. radius, constructed by John Bird, 
and the glasses ground by Dollond. He took the observations 
both ways to avoid errors. The arc and index were of brass, 
the frame mahogany; the vernier was subdivided to minutes. 
The telescope was 6 in. long, magnified four times, and inverted. 
Very few seamen in that day possessed so good an instrument. 
He considered that ship’s time should be ascertained within 
twelve hours before or after observing the lunar distance, as a 
good common watch will scarcely vary above a minute in that 
time. This shows that he must have intended the altitudes to 
be calculated — which would lead to new errors. He considered 
that his observations would give the longitude within 1 § degrees. 
On the nth of February he took ten observations; the extremes 
were a little over one degree apart. 

On his return to England Maskelyne prepared the British 
Mariner’s Guide (1763), in which he undertakes to furnish 
complete and easy instructions for finding the longitude at sea 
or on shore, within a degree, by observing the distance between 
the moon and sun, or a star, by Hadley’s quadrant. How far that 
promise was fulfilled, and the practicability of the instructions, 
are points worth consideration, as the book took a prominent 
place for some years. The errors which he said were inseparable 
from the dead-reckoning “ even in the hands of the ablest and 
most skilful navigators,” amounting at times to 15 degrees, 
appear to be overestimated. On the other hand, the equations 
to determine the moon’s position at time of observation from 
Mayer’s tables, would, he believed, always determine the longi- 
tude within a degree, and generally to half a degree, if applied 
to careful observations. He recommends the two altitudes and 
distance being taken simultaneously when practicable. The 
probable error of observation in a meridian altitude he estimated 
at one or two minutes, and in a lunar distance at two minutes. 
He then gave clear rules for finding the moon’s position and 
distance by ten equations, too laborious for seamen to undertake. 
Admitting the requisite calculations for finding the moon’s 
place to be difficult, he desired to see the moon’s longitude 
and' latitude computed for every twelve hours, and hence 
her distance from the sun and from a proper star on each side of 
her carefully calculated for every six hours, and published 
beforehand. 

In 1765 Maskelyne became astronomer-royal, and was able 
to give effect to his own suggestion by organizing the publication 
of the Nautical Almanac. The same act of 1765 which gave 
Harrison his first £10,000 gave the commissioners authority 
and funds for this undertaking. Mayer’s tables, with his MS. 
improvements up to his death in 1762, were bought from his 
widow for £3000; £300 was granted to the mathematician L. 
Euler, on whose theory of the moon Mayer’s later tables were 
formed; and the first Nautical Almanac , that for 1767, was 
published in the previous year, at the cost and under the authority 
of the commissioners of longitude. In 1696 the French nautical 
almanac for the following year appeared, ail improvement on 
what had been before issued by private persons, but it did not 


;tempt to give lunar distances. 1 In the English Nautical 
Imanac for 1767 we find everything necessary to render it 
orfchy of confidence, and to satisfy every requirement at sea. 
he great achievement was that of giving the distance from the 
icon’s centre to the sun, when suitable, and to about seven fixed 
ars, every three hours. The mariner has only to find the 
^parent time at ship, and dear his own measured lunar distance 
om the effects of parallax and refraction (for which at the end 

I the book are given the methods of Lyons and Dunthorne), 
ad then by simple proportions, or proportional logarithms, find 
le time at Greenwich. The calculations respecting the sun and 
toon were made from Mayer’s last manuscript tables under the 
ispeetion of Maskelyne, and were so continued till 1804. 2 The 
ilculations respecting the planets are from Halley’s tables, 
ad those of Jupiter’s satellites from tables made by Wargentin 
ad published by Lalande in 1759 (except those for the fourth 
itellite)* The original Nautical Almanac contained all the 
rincipal points of information which the seaman required, but 
le great value of such an authentic publication to the whole 
stronomical world led soon to a considerable increase to its 
intents. As much of this was unnecessary for the ordinary 
iquirements of navigation, since 1903 it has been issued in two 
>rms, the larger for observatory purposes, the smaller for the 
iass for whom it was originally intended. 

Various useful rules and tables were appended to early volumes 
f the Almanac. Thus that for 1771 contains a method and table for 
etermining the latitude by two altitudes and the elapsed time (first 
ublished by Cornelius Downes of Amsterdam in 174°)- At the 
ad of the Almanac for 1772 Maskelyne and Whichell gave three 
pecial tables for clearing the lunar distance; still their rule is 
either short nor easily remembered. An improvement of Dun- 
norne’s solution is also given. In the edition fpr 1773 a: new table 
>r equations of equal altitude was given by W. Wales. In those for 
797 and 1800 tables were added by John Brinkley for rendering 
ie calculations for double altitudes easier. 

The plan of the Nautical Almanac was soon imitated' by other 
ations. in France the Academic Royale de Marine had all the lunar 
istances translated from the British Nautical Almanac fpr 1773 and 
allowing years, retaining Greenwich time for the three-hourly 
istances. The tables were considered excellent, and national pride 
'as satisfied by their having been formed on the plan 1 proposed 
y Lacaille. They did not imitate the mode given for clearing the 
mar distance, considering, their own better. ...... : 

Though the Spaniards were leaders in the art of navigation during 
he 1 6th and 17th centuries, it was not till November a, 1791, that 
heir first nautical almanac was printed at Madrid, having been 
reviou sly calculated at Cadiz for the year 1792. They acknowledge 
arrowing from the English and French. . The excellent- Berlin 
istronomisches Jahrbuch began to appear in 1776, th q American 
Iphemeris in 1849. These two ephemerides and the French ,Con- 
aissance des temps are independent and valuable works.' 

A book of Tables Requisite to be Used with the Nautical Ephemeris 
/as published by Maskelyne at the same time as the first Almanac. 
nd ten thousand copies were quickly sold. A second edition, pre- 
•ared by Wales, appeared in 1781, an octavo of 237 pages, in the 
•feface of which it is stated that it contains everything necessary for 
omputing the latitude and longitude by observation. There are in 

II twenty-three tables, the traverse table and table of meridional 
>arts alone being deficient as compared with modern works of the 
:ind; dead-reckoning Maskelyne did not touch. He gave practical 
nethods for working several problems ; that for computing the lunal 

l The French nautical , almanac or Connaissance des temps ap- 
peared under letters patent from the king, dated .24th March 1679 — 
eventeen years before the first issue. The following is a'literal trans- 
ition of its advertisement : “ This little book is a collection of holy 
lays and festivals in each month. The rising and setting of the 
noon when it is visible, and of the sun every day. The aspects of the 
ilanets as with respect to each other, the moon and the fixed stars, 
rhe lunations and eclipses. The difference of longitude between the 
heridiari of Paris and the principal towns in France. The time of 
he sun’s entrance into the twelve signs of the zodiac. The true place 
>f the planets every fifth day, and of the moon every day of the year, 
n longitude and latitude. The moon’s meridian passage, for finding 
he, time of high water, * as, well as for the use of dials by moonlight.’ 
\ table of refraction. The equation of time [this table is strangely 
irranged, as though the clock were to be reset on the first of every 
nonth, and the explanation speaks of the ‘ premier mobile ’}. The 
ime of twilight at Paris. The sun’s right ascension to hours and 
ninufes. The sun’s declination at noon each day to seconds. The 
vhole accompanied by necessary instructions.” 

2 Mayer’s tables were printed at London under Maskelyne’ s 
iuperintendence in 1 770. , i 


especially is an improvement on those by Lyons and Dunthorne, and 
a , rule given for clearing the distance, called Dunthorne’s improved 
method, is remarkably short. Maskelyne’s rule for finding the 
latitudes by two altitudes and the elapsed time is also good. The 
third edition of the Tables was issued in 1802. 

The publication of the Requisite Tables met a great want, and the 
existence of such accurate and conveniently-arranged mathematical 
tables for the special purposes of nautical calculations led to the more 
general use of many refinements which had been previously neglected. 
They formed the original of many subsequent and greatly extended 
collections,, of, which those by J. W. Norie are the more generally used 
in modern times in the mercantile marine, and the very accurate and 
comprehensive tables by James Inman (originally published in 1823) 
are constantly used in the British navy. 

Until the middle of the 17th century mariners generally employed 
small collections of Dutch charts, known as “waggoners” from 
Waghenair, the name of a celebrated Dutch hydrographer in 1584. 
In 1671 appeared the English Pilot by John Sellers, who is styled the 
“ Hydrographer Royal.” It forms a collection of rude sketches of 
the coasts of England, the North Sea, France and Spain, with safling 
directions, and on its appearance the importation of Dutch charts 
was prohibited. Private enterprise, for many years after that, 
supplied both the British navy and the British mercantile marine 
with constantly improving charts, especially latterly, under the 
powerful patronage of the East India Company, whose hydrographer 
(Alexander Dalrymple), in 1795, was selected as the first hydro- 
grapher of the Admiralty. This post has since been occupied by a 
succession of distinguished naval officers under whom have grown 
up a large school of able nautical surveyors, the results of whose 
labours are now published in the well-known Admiralty charts. 

. Prior to the issue of charts by the Admiralty, the instructions to 
masters of vessels in the British navy enjoined, them to “ provide such 
charts and instruments as they considered necessary for the safe 
navigation of the ship,” while on the completion of a voyage of 
discovery it was customary for the results to be published for the 
Admiralty by private firms. 

The establishment of the Admiralty Hydrographic Office in 
1795 marked a great step in the advancement of the art of naviga- 
tion. On the T2th of August of that year an order in council 
placed all such nautical documents as were then in the possession 
of the Admiralty in charge of Dalrymple, whose catalogue, 
compiled for the use of the East India Company in 1 7 86, contained 
347 charts between England, the Cape, India and China; thus 
the germ of the present hydrographic department was estab- 
lished. The expense was then limited to £650 a year. The first 
official catalogue of Admiralty charts Was issued in 1830, the 
total number being then 962. 

After the close of the long devastating war in 1815 both trade 
and science revived, and several governments besides that of 
Great Britain saw the necessity of surveying the coasts in various 
parts of the globe; the greater portion of the work fell to the 
English hydrographical department, which took under its charge 
nearly every place where the inhabitants were not able to do it 
for themselves. Since that time its career of usefulness has 
steadily developed, and it not merely undertakes the constant 
improvement of the charts of the whole world, but periodically 
issues for the use of the seafaring community a vast amount of 
most accurate and practical nautical information on the various 
closely allied subjects of navigation, tides, compass adjustment 
and ocean meteorology. 

: A knowledge of the times and heights of high and low water and 
the ; directions ol the tidal streams due to those phenomena are in 
many parts of the world (and especially round our own coasts) of 
vital importance to navigation. The theory of the tides was first 
laid down by Newton and Laplace, and in PM. Trans., 1683, there 
is an account of Flamsteed’s tide table for London Bridge, which 
gave the times of each high tide on. every day in the year. For a 
long subsequent period empirical tide tables for a few places in 
England were published by private individuals, but in 1832 the 
researches of Dr W. WheWell and Sir J. W. Lubbock enabled official 
tide tables to be issued by the Admiralty.. These have steadily 
advanced in detail and accuracy, being now in many cases based on 
continuous tidal observations for a whole lunar period of i8J- years, 
and represent .the practical epitome of our knowledge of the tides 
and tidal currents of the whole world. The formulae and tables on 
which these predictions are based are given in the introduction to 
each annual volume (see Tide). 

Modern Navigation 

; Having thus sketched the progress. of the art of navigation 
from an early period to the present time, we will now describe 
the modern methods by which it is brought into, practical use 


referring our readers for more technical information to the 
professional text-books enumerated at the end of this article. 
The great development in both size and speed of modern ships 
enormously increases the responsibilities of those who command 
and navigate them, and has led to a careful examination of 
the existing modes of determining a ship’s position at all times 
by day or night, both when in sight of land and on the open ocean. 
An examination of the present text-books on the subject of 
navigation shows how problems and methods which were formerly 
considered chiefly as theoretical exercises have now, from the 
altered conditions of the navigation of very fast ships, become 
methods of frequent practice, while corresponding improvements 
have been made in the instruments; such as compasses, charts 
and chronometers, by the aid of which more satisfactory results 
are now attained. Much has also been done to advance the 
study of this and its numerous allied subjects by the development 
of the Royal Naval College at Greenwich and the United Seivice 
Institution; also by the establishment of shipmasters’ societies 
(of which the well-known society in London is typical), where 
during the year valuable papers are read and useful discussions 
take place among those actually carrying out the practice of 
navigation. 

In planning out in advance a long ocean voyage the experienced 
navigator would first, by laying down the track from port to 
port on a great circle chart, ascertain the shortest route between 
them, remembering that the greatest saving in distance over 
other routes is when the ports are far apart in longitude and 
both in high latitudes of the same name. On examining such 
a track in conjunction with the wind and current charts it will 
be seen what modifications the intervention of land, unfavourable 
currents or winds, ice o.r unduly high latitude render necessary, 
and such modified route would be finally adopted subject to 
possible change as the voyage progressed. The judgment 
formed on the best route to follow would also be largely influenced 
by the remarks in the volumes of Sailing directions or “ Pilots ” 
relating to the region about to be traversed, while among the 
many excellent modern publications of the Hydrographic 
Office of the Admiralty perhaps the Ocean Passage Book is one 
of the most generally useful, since, when used in combination 
with the admirable charts of suggested full-powered and auxiliary 
tracks, it very greatly assists all navigators in planning out 
a successful voyage. Finally the intended route would be trans- 
ferred from the great circle chart to one on Mercator’s projection, 
which is the more convenient for purposes of navigation since 
in constructing the former for the sake of simplicity a projection 
of the coast’s surface is adopted on which great circles are 
correctly shown as straight lines (gnomonic), while for practical 
purposes in navigation such a representation on which a ship’s 
track when steering a continuous course (technically termed a 
rhumb line) is truly shown as a straight line (Mercator) is the 
most convenient, although in high latitudes giving a very 
distorted representation of the surface depicted. It is well ; to 
remember that on great circle charts rhumb lines become curves 
and great circles straight lines, and, vice versa, on Mercator 
charts, the rhumb line on each projection being that nearer 
to the equator, all meridians and the equator on both projections 
are shown as straight lines. 

Ships rarely steer on great circles, which would generally 
theoretically involve continually altering course, but a series 
of chords of such circles are described of lengths such as involve 
a practical change of course of one or two degrees on the com- 
pletion of each. 

Great circle charts are very useful for drawing what is known 
as a composite track where if the great circle route would lead 
into too high a latitude the shortest route to and from the highest ■ 
desirable parallel is readily laid down, the intervening track 
being pursued on that parallel. 

A method of drawing approximate great circles directly 
on Mercator charts was proposed by Airy in 1858, and is some- 
times very useful. The excellent idea, originally suggested 
by M. F. Maury, of establishing steam “ lanes ” in localities 
where there is much ocean traffic, so as to minimize the risks of 


collision between outward and homeward .bound ships, has been 
successfully carried out . in the North Atlantic. The, leading 
transatlantic steamship companies now agree to follow great 
circle routes from the Irish coast to points on the Banks of 
Newfoundland, which vary somewhat in position with the 
season of the year, but are published in advance. These “ lanes ” 
being avoided by sailing vessels, risks of collision are materially 
lessened. 

Having thus planned the most desirable general track to 
pursue, three methods are employed to ascertain the position 
of the ship at any time during such voyage: these are (1) pro- 
jecting the track on charts; (2) simple trigonometrical calcula- 
tions where the data are the course steered and distance run; 
and (3) astronomical observations, which form an entirely 
independent method. 

Of these the first is the least trustworthy, owing to the usual 
difficulties attending accurate graphic methods arid the small 
scales on which ocean charts are necessarily drawn. When 
near the land the larger scale coast charts are used, and in the 
approaches to harbours still larger scale plans give increasing 
accuracy to this record of a ship’s position. Index charts of 
all parts of the world are provided, by referring to which the 
navigator ascertains which chart or plan to employ, always 
preferably using that on the largest scale. 

On leaving harbour, and while near the coast, the position 
is not found by calculation but by frequently observing (when 
a variety of objects is in sight) (1) simultaneous sextant angles 
between suitably situated objects subsequently iaid down on 
the chart by a station pointer; (2) simultaneous compass 
bearings of two or more objects (technically known as cross 
bearings); or (3) a combination of both methods by employing 
one bearing and one angle. All such methods are capable of 
considerable accuracy if the observations are made simultane- 
ously. Should only a small number of objects, or sometimes 
only one* be visible (as frequently occurs' at night) other and 
rougher methods are practised, depending upon the change 
of bearing of an object while a certain distance in a certain 
direction is traversed by the ship, such knowledge being based 
in many cases on an estimate of the action of the tide. When 
a ship is steaming at the rate of 20 knots the navigator remembers 
that a mile is passed over in three minutes, and that if in sight 
of land and fixing positions by objects on shore, it is essential to 
adopt some rapid method; otherwise when laid down on the 
chart the position shows where the ship was , and not where 
she is. This difficulty has led to the more general use of methods 
of obtaining positions by angles instead of bearings, and laying 
them down on the chart by the aid of the station pointer. Many 
advantages accrue from this, as the observer is not restricted 
in position on board, as is the case when using the compass, 
and especially if a double .sextant (having two index glasses 
and one horizon glass) is employed two angles can be measured 
-simultaneously, the result on the chart being very rapidly 
arrived at. An ingenious combination of sextant and station 
pointer in one has been proposed, and most simply carried out 
by attaching vertical sights to the legs of a station pointer, 
which is put on a suitable horizontal stand, and the legs moved 
until the sights are in line with the objects observed. To assist 
the navigator in the choice of suitable objects between which 
to measure the angles, a very useful pamphlet is issued by the 
Admiralty, from the diagrams in which it can be seen at a glance 
which combination of objects in sight gives the most favourable 
result, always remembering as a broad principle that nearer 
objects are more suitable than distant ones, and that the accuracy 
of position determined depends on the relative distances of the 
objects as well as on the magnitude of the angles between them. 

In these circumstances, which render these rougher methods 
those only available, and especially in hazy weather in many 
known localities (such as the English Channel), a continuous 
line of deep sea soundings at fairly even distances apart affords 
an additional verification of position, remembering that only 
an occasional sounding might prove very misleading. 

The chronicle of progress in the art of navigation would be very 


Incomplete without reference to the extended use of Lord 
Kelvin’s sounding machines, either in the original form, where 
the increased pressure at different depths is. recorded by dis- 
coloration of chemical tubes, or in the later form known as the 
“depth recorder,” where similar results are obtained by the 
automatic record of the position of a piston forced upwards 
in i tube by this increased pressure. Very satisfactory results 
can be obtained at speeds of 15 or 16 knots, enabling that great 
safeguard of navigation in many places, viz. a continuous line 
of soundings, to be accurately and rapidly obtained. In con- 
nexion with this should be mentioned a most ingenious invention 
known as the “ submarine sentry,” which on being set for any 
desired depth and towed overboard remains at that depth what- 
ever the speed of the ship may be. On striking bottom it at once 
floats to the surface and rings a warning bell. Such an instru- 
ment is of obvious value in ships where, owing to the small 
number of available men, it is difficult to maintain a continuous 
line of soundings. To avoid an unnecessarily wide detour in 
rounding points and shoals, extensive use is now made of both 
horizontal and vertical danger angles ; the former is the angle 
on the arc of a horizontal circle passing through a point at the 
required distance from the danger, and through two previously j 
selected, easily recognized, fixed objects. Should circumstances 
enable the selection to be made of an angle of about 90°, the 
ship by continually measuring the angle may be steered on the 
arc of such a circle with great precision, and may even be safely 
taken through a channel between two dangers.. The vertical 
danger angle enables similar results to , be attained by measuring 
the vertical angle subtended by a known height; but except 
where the selected object is one whose height is well determined, 
such as a lighthouse, this method is not so trustworthy as the 
former. 

Before losing sight of land the latitude and longitude of the last 
well-determined position found by the methods referred to is 
taken from the coast chart, transferred to the ocean or srnall scale 
chart, and considered to be the “ departure ” or starting-point of 
the ocean voyage, and from that point the course and distance 
run by the ship is laid down, being rectified on every occasion 
when the position is more accurately determined by astronomical 
means. To obviate the inevitable inaccuracies attending this 
graphic method and as a corroboration of the ship’s position, 
the changes of latitude and longitude involved in each alteration 
of course are daily calculated by plane trigonometry, such 
calculations being materially abbreviated by the use of the 
Traverse Table, which is a tabulated expression of the solutions 
of right-angled plane triangles. 

The foregoing modes of keeping account of a ship’s position are 
technically known as “ dead reckoning.” The general introduc- 
tion of compasses with short needles and slow periods of vibration 
has done very much towards improving the accuracy with which 
a ship’s “ dead reckoning ” is kept. The original model of these 
was that patented by Lord Kelvin in 1876, and since adopted in 
the British navy as the standard. In this instrument we have 
a compass specially designed to enable the principles of com- 
pensation or correction proposed by Sir G. B. Airy in 1837 to 
be accurately carried out, while its slow period of swing renders 
it in all circumstances extremely steady. 

The record of. distance run is always obtained from the patent 
log, usually in the form of the Cherub or Taffrail log introduced 
in 1878. The common or hand log has ceased to be regarded as 
anything but the very roughest of guides, and the patent log 
in its original form, in which it recorded the revolutions of a small 
screw towed by the ship, does not give satisfactory results at 
great speeds, nor can anything more favourable be said of those 
forms where pressure on known areas is employed. The revolu- 
tions of the engines, with due allowance made for the condition 
of the ship’s bottom, afford now perhaps the best means of 
estimating speed (see Log). 

Astronomical observations afford the most accurate means 
of ascertaining positions at sea, other methods (dead reckoning) 
being only relied upon when the weather does not admit of the 
practice of these, though by utilizing twilight and nightobserva- 


tions of moon, stars and planets, the navigator in most parts 
of the world need seldom proceed far without the means of 
astronomically rectifying his position either in latitude, longitude 
or both at the same time. 

The practical problems involved are precisely those employed, 
at astronomical observatories, but it is not possible to attain 
similar accuracy of results, for though the sextant (the instru- 
ment always employed at sea in making such observations) 
is capable of marvellous accuracy, yet, as practically all such 
observations depend directly upon altitudes measured above 
the sea horizon, the uncertainty and variability of the true 
position of this, due to the changing effects of refraction, much 
affect observations made at any one time. This error in practice 
is greatly reduced by methods of Combining several observations 
made at different times and using their mean or average result. 

A notable feature of the progress of the art of modern navigation 
is the greatly increased practice of star navigation, and many of 
the supposed difficulties of night observations are found to be 
removed by experience. Determinations of positions at sea by 
twilight observations, when the brighter stars become visible 
while the horizon is still well defined, are probably the most 
accurate means we possess; and the careful navigator, by 
combining for latitude stars passing north and south of the zenith, 
and for longitude those near the prime vertical both east and west, 
can generally depend upon a good result, especially if suitable 
stars can be found for each pair at about the same altitudes. 
For, these purposes the armillary sphere is extremely useful: 
this; is a small celestial globe on which are depicted the principal 
stars visible to the naked eye. On elevating the pole to the 
approximate latitude of the observer, and turning the sphere 
until the sidereal time is under the fixed meridian, a correct 
representation of the heavens at the time of observation is 
obtained; the stars a r e then easily identified by their bearings 
and altitudes. This valuable instrument is not merely useful 
when at twilight, only a few of the brighter stars being visible, the 
constellations to which they belong are difficult of recognition, 
but it enables arrangement to be made in advance for such 
observations as are desired to be taken during the night. By 
marking in pencil on the globe the positions of the planets in 
right ascension and declination, the same sphere is also available 
for their identification. The heavenly bodies commonly observed 
at sea are: The Sun, Moon, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the 
Pole star, and the larger (or first magnitude) fixed stars, the 
positions of all of which in the heavens are given in the Nautical 
Almanac for fixed epochs at Greenwich, with the requisite data 
for cbmputing their positions at all other times in all other places. 

The chief astronomical observations made at sea are those for 
ascertaining (1) latitude, (2) time and thence longitude, (3) error of 
compass, and (4) latitude and longitude simultaneously. 

, To ascertain latitude by itself altitudes of heavenly bodies are 
measured above the horizon when they are on or near the meridian 
and therefore, exactly or nearly north or south of the observer; in 
the case of the sun, of course, this means at or near noon, and in the 
case of other bodies such local times are previously accurately 
ascertained by a simple calculation made from the Nautical Almanac 
or more roughly found from an armillary sphere. The principle 
involved is the simple one that by subtracting the observed altitude 
when on the meridian from 90® the distance of the zenith or point 
overhead north or south of the heavenly body is found; then by 
combining with this the distance, obtained from the Nautical 
Almanac , of the body considered north or south of the celestial 
equator at the same instant, it is found how far the zenith is north 
or south of the celestial equator, and this is exactly the same as the 
latitude, of the observer since the celestial equator is merely the 
imaginary extension of that of the earth. Such observations are not 
necessarily restricted to that which can be taken at the instant when 
the body observed is on the meridian (meridian altitude) ; equally 
accurate and multiplied observations can be made on either or both 
sides of the meridian if the body is somewhat near it (ex-meridian 
and circum-meridian altitudes), and a simple calculation or reference 
to a specially constructed table or graphic curve gives the required 
result. 

Errors arising from uncertainty as to the true position of the 
horizon are with twilight and night observations largely counter- 
acted by taking the means of results obtained from observations 
made of heavenly bodies crossing the meridian both north and 
south of the observer, taken as nearly at the same time as convenient. 
In northern latitudes the pole star is so near to the pole that 


observations, of it can be taken at any time when it is visible, and 
from a convenient table given in the Nautical Almanac the altitude 
of the pole itself (which equals the latitude) is readily obtained. 

Longitude at sea is in modern navigation always found by com- 
paring local or ship mean time with Greenwich mean time, the latter 
being accurately known from the chronometers and the former from 
astronomical observations of suitably placed heavenly bodies. It 
may be assumed in all well found modern ships that on applying the 
known errors and accumulated rates to the times shown by the 
chronometers the Greenwich time at any instant is practically 
accurately known, and as the distance east or west of any place is 
merely the difference between the two local times at any instant ex- 
pressed in degrees, so also is the distance east or west of Greenwich 
(longitude) the difference between time at place and Greenwich time 
at any one instant. The connexion between time and degrees depends 
upon the complete rotation of the earth in twenty-four hours, causing 
meridians 15 0 apart to pass under the same fixed point in the heavens 
at intervals of one hour, those east of Greenwich passing earlier and 
those west later, resulting in local time being in advance of Greenwich 
time in east longitude and vice versa in west longitude. 

The errors and rates of gaining or losing of the chronometer re- 
ferred to are known from observations made on shore prior to the 
beginning of the voyage with a sextant and artificial horizon, and 
these observations are capable of almost as great accuracy as those 
taken at fixed astronomical observatories. As this knowledge is 
absolutely essential every opportunity is taken at each principal port 
visited of either repeating such observations or obtaining the infor- 
mation from time balls dropped from observatories on shore at the 
Greenwich times indicated in the Time-ball pamphlet. Local or ship 
time can only be found with fair accuracy from calculations based on 
altitudes of heavenly bodies, when they are nearly east or west of the 
observer or technically on the prime vertical. Such times can be 
approximately seen from the azimuth diagrams or from tables of true 
•bearings of heavenly bodies, and the error involved by uncertainty 
as to the position of the horizon can be greatly obviated in twilight or 
at night by taking the mean of results arising from nearly simultane- 
ous observations of bodies bearing both east and west. In the usual 
case of determining time by observations of the sun the results arising 
from morning observations are compared with those similarly ob- 
tained in the afternoon. It will of course be remarked that should 
any unallowed-for error in the chronometer exist it will affect the 
resulting longitude by its full amount. 

In considering the foregoing methods of astronomically fixing a 
ship’s position we notice that always when the two elements of 
latitude and longitude are determined at different times, and gener- 
ally, as we shall presently see, when they are determined together 
(though usually for a shorter time) the navigator has to depend for 
some time on the accuracy of the course steered and estimated 
distance run; also when cloudy weather prevails he"Tias to depend 
entirely on those elements for a knowledge of the ship's position. 
The frequent astronomical observation of the error of the compass is 
therefore a most important and fortunately simple duty. In practice 
the error is found by a comparison between the compass bearing of a 
heavenly body and its true bearing, obtained either by calculation, or 
more generally from a graphic diagram (Weir’s azimuth diagram) or 
tables from which at practically any time when above the horizon the 
true bearings of the principal heavenly bodies are taken by in- 
spection. These important observations are most accurately made 
when the body observed is bearing nearly east or west true, if not 
too high, but if clouds prevent observations at such times, fairly good 
results can be obtained by observing the compass bearing when the 
object is on the meridian (if not too high) and therefore lying north 
or south true. 

The causes of the changing errors of a compass .in an iron ship 
are described elsewhere (see Compass), but by making comparisons 
as above the navigator can at once ascertain w.hat is termed the 
“ total ” error, and. if he takes from that the portion of error due to 
the earth, or what is termed variation (known from a chart of such 
elements), the remaining error is that caused by the iron of the ship, 
technically known as deviation. The latter method of procedure has 
the great advantage of enabling the navigator to ascertain during a 
voyage whatever magnetic changes in the ship are taking place other 
than those he would expect to occur on change of position. The 
total error is that applied to compass courses. 

Deviations greater than a few degrees are not merely inconvenient 
but in modern compasses produce unsteadiness or oscillation of the 
compass card, so that, especially in new ships, the skilful navigator 
reduces such errors by adjusting the compensating magnets when 
favourable occasions offer. Recognizing the great value of a sound 
knowledge of compass adjustment, the British Board of Trade have 
included this among the compulsory subjects of examination for the 
rank of master, thus following the example of the navy, where all 
navigating officers have to attend a practical course of study on the 
subject. 

The practical problem of finding both latitude and longitude at the 
same time is the most important of all in modern navigation, and is 
rapidly superseding other modes of ascertaining a ship’s position. 
The principle involved depends upon the fact that every , heavenly 
body is at each particular instant of time directly overhead or in the 
zenith of some place on the earth. Thus, if we' take the sun as ari 


instance, it is noon at all places on the meridian of 60° W.when it is 
exactly 4 p.m. at Greenwich, and at the one spot on, that meridian 
where the observer is as far north or south of the terrestrial equator 
as the sun is north or south of the celestial equator (declination) it will 
not only be noon but the sun will be immediately overhead and will 
have an altitude of 90 °. This, therefore, at any instant defines the 
position^where the sun is vertical; its latitude must equal the sun’s 
declination and its longitude in time equal the time since noon at 
Greenwich. Now at a distance of 60 m. in every direction on the 
surface of the earth from the point thus defined the sun will have an 
altitude of 89° and in all directions at a distance of 1200 m. its 
altitude will be 70 0 ( — 90 0 — 20°), so that on a globe, by marking the 
position where at a certain instant the sun is vertical and taking 
that as a centre, a series of concentric circles may be drawn, on all 
points of each of which the sun’s altitude will be the same. When, 
therefore,; at sea we measure with a sextant at any time the altitude 
of the sun (say 6o° io') we at once know we are somewhere on the arc 
of a circle having for its centre the spot where the sun is vertical at 
that instant, and for radius a distance equal to 1790' ( = 90° — fio° 10'). 
Such information, combined with the best and most recent knowledge 
we have of the ship’s latitude at the rime, will of itself afford valuable 
information as to the position, but by making two such, observations, 
separated by a sufficiently long interval for. the position having the 
sun vertical to have moved considerably (owing to the rotation of 
the earth), we are able to consider with certainty that we must be at 
one or other of the widely separated intersections of two such 
circles, the movement of the ship in the interval between the, two 
observations being duly allowed, for. The dead reckoning affords 
information as to which of these intersections is the true position. 

Now even on a large globe it would be practically impossible to 
obtain very accurate results from this problem by drawing such 
circles, but on a large scale chart, (or ordinary squared paper) much 
greater accuracy, is obtainable. The method commonly used on a 
Mercator chart involves two suppositions: (1) that the concentric 
circles we have referred to will be correctly represented as circles on 
the chart, and, (2) that these are of such diameters, that a portion of 
say 100 m. of arc may be considered to be a straight line coincident 
with the tangent to the circle and therefore at right angles to the 
direction of the sun. Except in high latitudes (above 60 °) Mercator’s 
projection fulfils the first condition sufficiently well for practical 
purposes, and, except when the altitude is greater , than 70 °, the 
second condition is also approximately true since the radii of such 
circles will exceed 1200 m. 

Premising, these conditions, suppose that on a certain day at 9 a.m. 
when the ship’s approximate position, known from previous observa- 
tions and laid down on the 
chart, is supposed to be at A 
(fig- 7)1 an observation of the 
sun is made from which the 
longitude is calculated, the 
result being that on the sup- 
position that the latitude of 
A is correct, the ship’s position 
is probably at B. Now by 
drawing a straight line ab 
through B at right angles to 
the true bearing of the sun 
at the . time of observation 
(which is^most readily known 
from the* azimuth tables) We 
are obviously right. in assum- 
ing the ship’s position to be somewhere on that, line if we consider 
it as approximately, an arc of a large circle having the place where 
the sun is then vertical as a centre, the direction of such place being 
indicated by an arrow. 

If our supposed latitude be right the position will be at B, but if 
not correct it must still be on the line, ab , and if near land or any 
danger the direction of this line, even if no subsequent observation 
be available, will often give most valuable information. If, while 
waiting for the sun to change its bearing, the ship runs from B to C, 
a line cd drawn through C parallel to ab will represent an arc on which 
the position lies when she is probably at C, which at this instant 
(10-30 a. m.). is the most probable position of the ship. 

If another observation of the sun for longitude is now made and 
the resulting position is D (lying of course in the same latitude as C), 
on drawing through D a line ef at right angles to the bearing of the 
sun (indicated by an arrow) we are right in assuming the position to 
be somewhere on such an arc as is represented by this line. 

Hence E, the intersection of the two arcs on which the position lies 
at the same instant, must be the true place when the last observation 
was taken at the supposed position D, the discrepancies, being entirely 
due to the original unknown error in the assumed latitude of A, for 
had that been accurate the position on the original line ab would 
have been such that on laying off the course and distance. from that 
position C would have coincided with E. 

Errors in the assumed latitude of as much in many cases as 30 m. 
will often be found to produce no practical difference in the resultant 
position, but of course the accuracy of the longitude found is ent irely 
dependent upon the chronometer, and in such cases as arise when the 
intersecting arcs make a small angle With each other great accuracy 
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This method of finding both latitude and longitude* at the same 
ime is commonly known as “ Sumner’s ” method from the publicity 
liven to it in 1847 by the publication of an excellent pamphlet on the 
Subject by a master of that name in the American mercantile marine, 
ilthough in a modified form it was practised at a much earlier date 
n the British navy under the name of “ cross bearings of the sun.’ 
Prior to the publication of azimuth tables in 1866 the calculation 
vas more lengthy and troublesome, the work being practically 
ioubled; - . 

We Have taken an illustration from observations of the sun, but 
:he’ method is obviously applicable to all heavenly bodies provided 
;hey are so situated that the arcs drawn will intersect at a good 
ingle; this in twilight or at night-time is readily done by selecting 
two heavenly bodies whose bearings differ considerably, and in such 
:ases the small complication of allowing for the run of the ship is 
:>ften obviated by making the observations simultaneously. The 
irmillary sphere or star globe is useful in selecting objects suitably 
situated. . 

The principle of Sumner’s method has of recent years received a 
srery important and valuable development under the name of the 
“ new navigation.” In this method, originally proposed by Marc St 
Hilaire, a comparison is made between the altitude of a heavenly 
body as actually observed and that calculated from the supposed 
position of the ship. For instance, the position of an observer at the 
instant of observing a (true) altitude of the sun of 40° 10' must be 
somewhere on a portion of the circumference of a circle (usually of | 
such size that the portion considered may be represented on a chart 
by a straight line) having its centre in latitude equal to the sun’s 
declination, and in longitude equal to the Greenwich apparent time 
at the instant, the radius of such a circle being equal to the sun’s 
zenith distance of 49 0 50'. If at the same time the true altitude of 
the sun is from the estimated position of the ship calculated to be 
40 0 5', it is evident that the greater observed altitude must be owing 
to the ship being nearer to the centre of the circle than was supposed, 
and a line of position drawn through the estimated position at right 
angles to the bearing of the sun must be transferred parallel to itself 
through a distance of 5' towards the direction of the sun’s bearing. 
The second line of position, obtained when the sun’s bearing has 
altered some 25 0 , is dealt with in a similar way, and the intersection 
of the two lines so obtained gives the position of the ship at the time 
of second observation. This mode of procedure enables all observa- 
tions, whether near or far from the meridian, to be similarly dealt 
with; in all cases the altitude the heavenly body should have is 
computed and compared with what it actually has. The practice of 
problems such as the foregoing is greatly facilitated by the extended 
means of finding at any moment the azimuth or true bearing of a 
heavenly body. When the azimuth was only required for the de- 
termination of compass error, the valuable tables from which the 
cqmputed results could be obtained by inspection were limited to 
those cases of most practical importance, but from the ingenious and 
simple 1 graphical .form known as Weir’s azimuth diagram azimuths 
of all heavenly bodies, whose declinations extend from 60 0 N. to 
6o° S., can be obtained during the whole time they are above the 
horizon, thus greatly facilitating the laying down lines of position. 

A. careful record of everything pertaining to the navigation of the 
ship, with the results of all observations and calculated positions, is 
kept in the ship’s log, an official book of great importance, a rough 
original of which is kept on deck with entries made in it of all such 
events at the time of their occurrence. A copy, of the headings of a 
page of, this as transferred into the official log is here given: 
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The course entered here is that which would be indicated by the 
“standard” compass of the ship (placed in the most favourable 
magnetic position on board); that actually steered by is the one 
most conveniently seen by the helmsman. Comparisons between 
the latter and the “ standard ” are frequently made, their indications 
generally varying somewhat owing to the difference of deviation in 
different positions on the ship. The compass card is usually gradu- 
ated into points and degrees, but the course is always estimated in 
degrees. The speed is ascertained from the indication of the patent 
log, the hand log being generally only used as a rough check on this. 
Wind direction and force are the result of estimation; as the speed 
and course of the ship so greatly affect the apparent direction and 
velocity no practical anemometer for use on board ship exists. Wind 
force is estimated in terms of what is known as the “ Beaufort ” 
scale, based on the supposed amount of sail a vessel could carry at 
the time. The height of the mercurial barometer is carefully read at 
the end of each watch, as also is the thermometer; the more sensitive 
aneroid barometer is kept in a very accessible position and more 
frequently referred, to .by the officer of the watch. When navigating 
in loealities and during seasons at which circular storrns or hurricanes 


may be expected (as known ivom the Barometer Manual) the baro- 
meter is anxiously and frequently watched, and at all times its indi- 
cation -is compared with that normally experienced in the locality 
traversed as shown on the barometer charts, due allowance being 
made in the tropics for the ordinary daily movement.. All observa- 
tions relating to ocean meteorology are of great service in the com- 
pilation and improvement of wind and current charts, and in many 
ships more extensive meteorological journals are voluntarily kept 
on forms supplied by the Meteorological Office. A knowledge of the 
temperature of the surface of the sea is often of great practical use in 
navigation as giving warning of change in direction of the -surface 
ocean current, especially in localities where there exist near to each 
other warm and ccld currents setting in different directions, as, for 
instance, near the edge of the Gulf Stream. As an indication of the 
vicinity of ice such observations are usually much less trustworthy. 

On the completion of the calculations giving the ship’s position 
at noon each day the results are tabulated in the ship’s log on the 
following form : 
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The course and distance made good each day are calculated by 
trigonometry between the best determined positions at two successive 
noons, such positions in fine weather being always those determined 
astronomically, and the current being considered the difference in the 
positions at noon as determined astronomically and as calculated by 
dead reckoning since the previous noon; such differences, however, 
obviously include the errors of all kinds. The latitude and longitude 
found by dead reckoning are entered under that heading (D.R.). 
The astronomical positions of latitude and longitude (entered as 
“ obs.” or “ by observation ”) are very seldom both determined at 
noon, but are carried up or back to that instant by calculation from 
the intervening dead reckoning. The variation allowed is taken 
from the published variation chart, on which the latest results of such 
observations are embodied at intervals of about ten years with the 
annual changes (as far as known) in different localities, thus enabling 
the navigator to obtain its value at intermediate dates. Finally the 
course and distance are calculated from the position of the ship at 
noon to either the port of destination or some prominent position or 
danger near to which the vessel must pass. This is entered under the 
heading “ true bearings and distance.” . . 

Authorities. — The following list of some writers of navigation 
whose works have not been already mentioned may be found useful 
to refer to: Thomas. Addison, Arithmetical Navigation (1625) — he was 
the first to apply logarithms; Antonio de Najera (Lisbon, 1628) 
follows Nunez and Cespedes, but corrects the declination of sun and 
stars; Sir R. Dudley, L'arcano del mare (1630-1646, 2nd ed., 
Florence, 1661) — too ponderous for the use of seamen; Sir Jonas 
Moore (1681)— one of the best books of the period; William Jones 
(1702)— a useful compendium containing trigonometry applied to the 
various sailings, the use of the log, and tables of logarithms; Pierre 
Jean Bouguer, Traite complet de la navigation (folio, 1698) — good but 
too large; Manuel Pimental, V Arte de navegar (Lisbon, 1712); 
Pierfe Bouguer, juri., Nouveau traite de navigation (1753)— without 
tables, published at the request of the minister of marine, improved 
and shortened in 1769 under the superintendence of the astronomer 
Lacaille; Nathaniel Colson, The Mariner's New Calendar (1735)^ 
good book; Seller, Practical Navigation — a book very popular in its 
time (there was an edition as late as 1739) ; Samuel Dunn published 
good star charts and tables of latitude and longitude (1737), and 
framed concise rules for many problems on navigation (published by 
the board of longitude); John H. Mocre, The Practical Navigator 
and Seaman's New Daily Assistant (1772)— -very popular, and gener- 
ally used in the British navy—the 18th and 19th editions (1810,1814) 
were improved by J. Dessiou; W. Wilson (Edinburgh, 1773/' 
treatise of good repute at the time; Samuel Dunn, New Epitome of 
Practical Navigation , or Guide to the Indian Seas (1 777) — for the 
longitude he depends chiefly on a variation chart from observations 
by East Indiamen, and he still makes no mention of the Nautical 
Almanac or of parallel rulers; Samuel Dunn (probably a son of the 
last named, 1781) is: the last writer who gives instructions for. the use 
of the astrolabe; he also wrote on “ lunars ” (1783* I 793)>. & name 
which was generally adopted about this time, and published an 
excellent traverse table (1785), and Daily Uses of the Nautical 
Sciences , (1790) ; Horsburgh, Directory for East India Voyages (1805) ; 
A Mackay, The Complete Navigator (about I79*)> 2nd 1810)-—’ 
there is no instruction for finding longitude by the chronometer. 
Kelly, Spherical Trigonometry and Nautical Astronomy (1796* 
4th ed., 1813)— clear and simple; N. Bowditch, Practical. Navigator 
(1800) — passed through many editions and is now (in a revised form) 
the official text-book of the United States navy; J. W. None, 
Epitome of Navigation (1803, 21st ed. 1878) — still a favourite in the 
mercantile marine from its simplicity, and because navigation can 
be learned from it without a teacher; T. Kerigan, The Young 
Navigator's Guide to Nautical Astronomy (1821); Inman, Epitome 
of Navigation (1821) — with an excellent volume of tables, formerly 


largely used in the British navy, 9th ed. (1854); E. Riddle, Naviga- 
tion and Nautical Astronomy (3rd ed. 1824, 9th ed., by Escott, 1871), 
still worthy of its high reputation; J. T. Towson, Tables for Reduction 
of Ex-meridian Altitudes (4th ed. 1854), very useful; H. Raper, 
Practice of Navigation (1840, 10th ed. 1870), an excellent book; 
H. Evers, Navigation and Great Circle Sailing (1850), other works on 
the same subject by Merrifield and Evers (1868) and Evers (1875); 
,R. M. Inskip, Navigation and Nautical Astronomy (1865), a useful 
book, without tables; T. H. Sumner, A Method of finding a Ship’s 
Position by two Observations and Greenwich Time by Chronometer — - 
this is set forth as a novelty, but was published by Captain R. Owen, 
R.N., early in the century, and practised by many officers; H. W. 
Jeans, Navigation and Nautical Astronomy (1858); Harbord, 
Glossary of Navigation (1863, enlarged ed. 1883), a very excellent 
book of reference; W. C. Bergen, Practice and Theory of Navigation 
(1872); Sir W. Thomson, Navigation , a Lecture (1876), well worth 
reading; Lecky, Wrinkles in Navigation (1880); Martin, Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy , sanctioned for use in the British navy. 

(W. R. M.*) 

NAVIGATION LAWS. The laws grouped under this title are 
a branch rather of municipal law than of the general maritime 
law. They are based upon the right of a state to regulate the 
navigation of its own waters and to protect its own commerce. 
One of the most curious early books on the subject is Captain G. 
St Lo, England’s Safetie or a Bridle to the French King , proposing 
a sure Method for encouraging Navigation (London, 2nd ed. 
1693). Navigation laws may be divided into two classes. The 
first class includes all laws designed to secure a commercial 
monopoly to the state which enacted them. In Great Britain 
the object was attained by the Navigation Acts, the earliest of 
which were those of 1381 and 1390, ordaining that no merchandise 
should be shipped out of the realm except in British ships on 
pain of forfeiture. The principal Navigation Act was that of 
1660 (Scottish, 1661, c. 45). Up to 1854 coasting trade was 
wholly restricted to British ships, and a British ship must have 
been navigated by a master who was a British subject, and by 
a crew of whom a certain proportion must have been British 
subjects. After 1854 the only relics of such restrictions were 
found in the provisions of the Customs Consolidation Act 1853, 
§ 324, by which, in order to secure reciprocity, prohibitions or 
restrictions may by order in council be imposed upon the ships 
of any country in which British ships are liable to similar pro- 
hibitions or restrictions. Subject to these exceptions, a foreign 
ship is in the same position as a British ship with regard to 
British trade. This right of foreign ships is expressly recognized 
by the Customs Law Consolidation Act 1876; by § 141 of that 
act foreign ships engaged in the coasting trade are not to be 
subject to higher rates than British ships. Any advantages 
which a British ship has, e.g. the right of claiming protection 
for her flag, the non-attachment to her of a maritime lien for 
necessaries supplied in a British port, are not directly connected 
with the policy under which the Navigation Acts have become 
obsolete. These advantages are not secured to a British ship 
until she is registered. United States law agrees with British 
in this respect. “ The United States have imitated the policy 
of England and other commercial nations in conferring peculiar 
privileges upon American-built ships and owned by our own 
citizens. . . . The object of the Registry Acts is to encourage 
our own trade, navigation and shipbuilding by granting peculiar 
or exclusive privileges of trade to the flag of the United States, 
and by prohibiting the communication of those immunities 
to the shipping and mariners of other countries ” (Kent, 
Comm. iii. 139). It may be noticed that an alien is generally 
incapable of becoming the owner of a ship. This incapacity was 
specially preserved in the case of British ships by the Naturaliza- 
tion Act 1870, § 14. 

The second class of navigation laws includes those which deal 
with the navigation of any waters over which a state has any 
control, and embraces all that is necessary for the due use of such 
waters, as rules of the road, management of harbours and light- 
houses, and licensing and control of pilots. Such laws may deal 
with (1) the high seas, (2) tidal waters other than the high seas, 
(3) non-tidal waters. 

1. The claims of various nations to dominion over parts of the high 
seas have now become matters of merely historical interest. Such 
claims have been at different times advanced by Great Britain, 
Holland, Spain and Portugal, and were once sufficiently important 


to evoke the Mare Liberum of Grotius and the Mare Clausum , of 
John Selden. It may be noted that in 1893 the Court of Arbitration 
on the Bering Sea Fisheries found that Russia had never claimed or 
, exercised exclusive jurisdiction over the Bering Sea outside terri- 
; torial waters, and that the United States had no further right than 
t had Russia at the time of the cession of Alaska in 1867. Rules for 
; the navigation of the high seas may still be promulgated by any 
l government. In Great Britain such rules, generally known as the 
’ “ Sailing Rules,” have been made by order in council under the 
powers of the Merchant Shipping Act 1862; the rules at present in 
force are those contained in the order of the 27th of November 1896, 
L.G. No. 1082, as amended by subsequent orders in council. The 
order of 1896 was extended by the order of 1897, L.G. No., 572, to the 
ships of most foreign countries, with a special provision as to China. 
In the case of a state which has not assented to them, the only rules 
enforceable are the general. rules of the sea, gradually ascertained by 
individual cases before courts of admiralty. 

2. For the navigation of its tidal waters — as far as they are 
territorial — a state may legislate without the assent of other states. 
An example of such legislation is afforded by the Territorial Waters 
Jurisdiction Act 1878, a measure passed in consequence of the 
celebrated case of R. v. Keyn, L.R. 2 Ex. D., 126 (the “ Franconia ” 
case), in 1876. Under the head of territorial waters would, fall the 
“ narrow seas ” (as the Bristol Channel, Great Belt or Straits of 
Messina), bays and harbours, estuaries and arms of the sea, navigable 
tidal rivers, and the sea for the distance of a marine league from the 
shore. Such waters being res publicae though not res communes , as 
are the high seas, are prima facie subject to the jurisdiction of the 
state. In England the soil under such waters, or at least under all but 
the last kind, is prima facie vested in the crown, subject to the public 
rights of fishery and anchorage. For the distance of a marine league 
from low- water mark the crown has certainly jurisdiction for police 
and revenue purposes. This is a rule of general international law. 
It may be noted that the Institut de Droit International proposed to 
double this limit. _ See Hall, International Law (5th ed.), p. 154. In 
England the navigation of most of the principal tidal waters is 
governed by rules contained in acts of parliament and orders in 
council, the latter for the most part promulgated under the authority 
given by the Merchant Shipping Act 1862. For instance, there are 
numerous orders relating to the Thames, Mersey, Tees and other 
important rivers. 

3. Non-tidal waters, even though navigable, are in Great Britain 
prima facie private waters, in which the right of navigation does not 
exist as a public franchise, but can only be acquired by prescription 
founded on a presumed grant by an owner. In Roman law and in 
the Code Napoleon it is otherwise. Navigable rivers in those systems 
are always publici juris, whether tidal or non-tidal. Navigation of 
non-tidal waters in the United Kingdom, whether natural or artificial, 
is now almost entirely regulated by various Navigation and Con- 
servancy Acts, e.g. the Thames Conservancy Acts, the Shannon, 
Trent, Lee, &c., Navigation Acts, and the various Canal Acts, 
especially the Manchester Ship Canal Act 1885. It may be noticed 
that the crown is empowered by the Merchant Shipping Act 1862 
to make rules for the navigation of inland waters, even when artificial, 
on the application of the proprietors. Examples of such rules are 
the orders in council regulating the Mersey and Irwell navigation and 
the Bridgewater navigation, 1 8th May 1870. Such waters being 
private property, the application for the rules by the proprietors is 
recited in the order in council. 

The distinction drawn in the United States between navigable and 
boatable rivers seems to be peculiar to that country , unless indeed it 
is analogous to the “ fleuves et rivieres navigables ou flottables ” of 
the Code Napoleon, § 538. It is at least unknown in Great Britain. 

Remedies for Obstruction and Pollution. — These may be either 
criminal or civil— the criminal by indictment or information, the 
civil by action for damages or for an injunction, in addition to the 
criminal remedy, where special damage has been sustained. Pollu- 
tion is expressly provided for by the Rivers Pollution Prevention 
Act 1876, which gives jurisdiction to county courts in cases within 
the act. 

International Law. — The international law as to the navigation of 
the high seas has been sketched above. Reference should also be 
made to what is known as the “ Rule of the War of 1756 ” to the 
effect that where a colonial or coasting trade is prohibited to other 
nations in time of peace, a neutral by engaging in this trade by 
permission of a belligerent in time of war is liable to the other 
belligerent! The leading case is The Immanuel (1799), 2 C. 
Robinson's Rep. 186. Regulations for the coasting trade may be 
made by the government of India under the powers of the Customs 
, Consolidation Act 1853, § 329, and by the legislature of a British 
possession under the Merchant Shipping Act 1894, § 736. As to 
territorial waters, it is the general though not the universal opinion 
of jurists that the state to which the territorial waters belong has a 
right to forbid their navigation by foreigners. The free navigation of 
rivers has often been the subject of treaties, almost necessarily so 
where a river is the boundary between two states. In such a case, 
if a state were to maintain the strict letter of its rights, navigation 
would be almost impossible, as each state is proprietor down to the 
middle line of the bed of the river, the medium filum aquae or thalweg. 


$v the treaty of Vienna.in 1815 it was provmeu uidt *i«.v **«*««« 

,f all rivets separating or traversing the states that were parties 
hereto should be open for commercial purposes to the vessels of all 
lations, subject to a uniform system of 'police and tolls. The treaty 
>f Paris, 1856, extended this principle to the Danube. In America 
he cases of- the Mississippi and the St Lawrence are important. By 
he treaty of Versailles, 1783, it was provided that the navigation of 
he Mississippi shall for ever, remain, free and open to the subjects 
)f Great Britain and the citizens o£ the United States. But the 
United States afterwards acquired Louisiana and Florida; and, the 
stipulation as to British subjects not being renewed in the. treaty ot 
Shent, 1814, the United States maintains that the right of navigat- 
ing the Mississippi is vested exclusively in its citizens. As to the St 
Lawrence, after disputes for a long period between Great Britain and 
the United States, the right of free navigation for Purpo S es of 
commerce was secured to the United States by the treaty pfWashmg- 
ton 1871. There are some waters, such as the Suez Canal ana tne 
Panama Canal, which are subject to peculiar engagements by treaty 
or convention. The former depends on the Convention of Con- 
stantinople, 29th of October 1888, the latter— as far as regards. the 
United Kingdom and the United States— on the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, i-8th of November 1901 . But as a rule it may be said that in 
time of peace the territorial waters of a state are open to foreigners 
for commercial purposes, subject to observance of any rules as to 
police, pilotage, &c., imposed by the state. Tolls may be imposed by 
the state upon foreigners. This right is expressly recognized in most 
commercial treaties. A notable instance was the claim of Denmark 
to charge what were called the “ Sound dues from all vessels passing 
Elsinore, though the Sound was not strictly her territorial water. 
The right was not universally recognized,' though it had prescription 
in its favour and was invariably, paid. In 1857 ,the^dues._ ware 
abolished, and compensation paid to Denmark for the loss of her 
alleged right. J ^ * . 

NAVIUS, ATTUS, in Roman legendary history, a famous 
augur during the reign of Tarquihius Priscus. When the latter 
desired to double the number of the equestrian centuries, Navius 
opposed him, declaring that it must not. be dbne unless the 
omens were propitious, and, as a ^>roof of his powers of divination, 
cut through a whetstone with a razor. Navius’s statue with 
veiled head was afterwards shown in the comitium; the whet- 
stone dnd razor were buried in the, same place, and a puteal 
placed over them. Hard by was a 'sacred fig-tree, called after 
him the Navian fig-tree. It was reported that Navius was subse- 
quently put to death by Tar <quinius. According to.Schwegier, 
the puteal originally indicated that the place had been struck 
by lightning, and the story is a reminiscence of the early struggle 
between the state and ecclesiasticism. 

See Livy i. 36; Dion. Halic. iii. 70; 'Aurelius Victor/ De viris 
iliustribus , 6 ; Schwegler, Romische Geschichte , bk. xv. 16. 

NAVVY, a labourer employed in the digging and excavating 
of earth, &c. } in the construction of railways, docks, canals or 
other engineering operations. The word is a shortened form of 
“ navigator,” applied during the 18th and early part of the 19th 
centuries to a labourer at work on canals, to which the name 
“ navigation ” is often applied. Power-machines (excavators) 
for performing such work are consequently known as “ steam- 

navvies.” ... 

NAVY and NAVIES. The navy of a country was m its 
.original meaning the total body of its shipping, whether used 
for war, for oversea and coasting traffic, or for fishing the 
total in fact of its ships (Lat. naves). By custom, however, The 
word has come to be used only of that part of the whole whic 
is set aside for purposes of war and police. Every navy consists 
of a material part (see Ship), i.e. the vessels, with their means 
of propulsion arid their armament, and of a human organization, 
namely the crews of all ranks, by which the vessels are handled. 
Ships and men are combined in divisions, and are; ruled by an 
orgaii of the government to which they belong (see Admiralty 
Administration) . 


such an officer, if in command, would carry the union flag at the mam. 

All flag-officers, commanders-in-chief, are considered as responsible 
for the conduct of the fleet or squadron under their command. 1 hey 
are bound to keep them in perfect condition for service ; to exercise 
them frequently in forming orders of sailing and lines of battle, ana 
in performing all sucjb evolutions as may occur m the presence of an 
enemy ; to direct the commanders of squadrons and divisions to 
inspect the state of each ship under their command; to see that the 
established rules for good order, discipline and cleanliness are ob- 
served; and occasionally to inquire into these and other matters 
themselves. They are required to correspond with the secretary ot 
the admiralty, and report to him all their proceedings. . 

Every flag-officer serving in a fleet, but not commanding iL is 
required to superintend all the ships of the squadron or division 
placed under his orders— to see that their crews are properly 
disciplined, that all orders are punctually attended to, that the 
stores, provisions and water are kept as complete as circumstances 
will admit, that the seamen and marines are frequently exercised, 
and that every precaution is taken for preserving the health ot their 
crews. When at sea, he is to take care that every ship m his division 
preserves her station in whatever line or order of sailing the fleet 
may be formed; and in battle he is to observe attentively, the 
conduct of every ship near him, whether of the squadron or division 
under his immediate command or not; and at the end of the battle 
he is to report it to the commander-in-chief, in order that commenda- 
tion or censure maybe passed, as ,he case may appear to merit ; and 
he is empowered to send an officer to supersede any captain who may 
misbehave in battle, or whose ship is evidently avoiding the en- 

11 - n cc. 1 Q U o flcio- ic to hp irpnt 


misoenave in uaLue, ui wuusc ouip « ^ ~ . v . r . 

easement. If any flag-officer be killed' in battle his flag is to be kept 
flying, and signals to be repeated, in the same manner as if he were 


flying, and signals xo ue repeat^ m r a ' 

still ilive, until the battle shall be ended; but the death of a flag- 
officer, or his being rendered incapable of attending to his duty, is to 
be conveyed as expeditiously as possible to the commander-in-cmei. 

The captain of the fleet is a temporary rank, where a commander- 
in-chief has ten or more ships of the line under his command ; it may 
be compared with that of adjutant-general in the army. He may 
either be a flag-officer or one of the senior captains; in the former 
case, he takes his rank with the flag-officers of the fleet ; in the latter, 
he ranks next to the junior rear-admiral, and is entitled to the pay 
and allowance of a rear-admiral. All orders of the commander-m- 
chief are issued through him, all returns of the fleet are made through 
him to the commander-in-chief, and he keeps a journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the fleet, which he transmits to the admiralty. He is 
appointed and can be removed from this situation only by the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty. f , , v 

A commodore is a temporary rank, and of two kinds— the one 
having a captain under him in tne same ship, and the other without a 
captain. The former has the rank, pay and allowances of a rear- 
1 • 1 x t o t-w-i ollrmra nnpQ a cfintain and soecial 


admfral, thelatter the pay and allowances of a captain and special 

allowance as the lords of the admiralty 1 ‘ " ~ r 


Personnel ' . 

The personnel of the British navy is composed of two different 
bodies of men, the seamen and the marines, each of which has its 
appropriate officers. The marines are the subject of a separa e 

ar The officers of the navy are classed as follows in the order of their 
rank: flag-officers (see Admiral), commodores, captains, start 
captains, commanders, staff commanders, lieutenants, .navigating 
lieutenants, sub-lieutenants, chief gunners, chief boatswains, cniet 
carpenters, gunners, boatswains, carpenters* midshipmen, naval 

Flag-officers are divided into three ranks, viz. rear-admiral, vice- 


^ may direct. They both carry 

distinguishing pennants. - u 

When a captain is appointed to command a ship of war he com- 
missions the ship by hoisting his pennant ; and if fresh out of the 
dock, and from the hands of the dockyard officers, he proceeds im- 
mediately to prepare her for sea, by demanding her stores, provisions, 
guns and ammunition from the respective departments, according 
to her establishment. He enters such petty officers, leading seamen, 
able seamen, ordinary seamen, artificers, stokers, firemen and boys 
as may be sent to him from the flag or receiving ship. _ If he be 
appointed to succeed the captain of a ship already m commission, he 
passes a receipt to the said captain for the ship s books, papers and 
stores, and becomes responsible for the whole of the remaining stores 

ail T he dutT of 'the captain of a ship, with regard to the several books 
and accounts, pay-books, entry, musters, discharges, &c., is regulated 
bv various acts of parliament; but the state of the internal discipline, 
the order, regularity, cleanliness and the health of the crews will 
depend mainly on. himself and his officers. In all these respects the 
general printed orders for his guidance contained in the King s 
Regulations and Admiralty Instructions are particularly precise and 
minute. And, for the information of the ship s company, he is 
directed to cause the articles of war, and abstracts of all acts ol 
parliament for the encouragement of seamen, and all such orders and 
regulations for discipline as may be established, to be hung up in 
some public part of the ship, to which the men may at all times have 
access: He is also to direct that they be read to the ship s company, 
all the officers, being present, once at least in every month. He is 
desired to be particularly careful that the chaplain have s m°wn to 
him the attention and respect due to his sacred office by all the 
officers and men, and that divine service be performed every Sunday. 
He is not authorized to inflict summary punishment on any com- 
missioned or warrant-officer, but he may place them under arrest, 
and suspend any officer who shall misbehave, until an opportunity 
shall offer of trying such officer by a court-martial. He is enjoined 
to be very careful not ‘to suffer the inferior officers or men to be 
treated with cruelty and oppression by their superiors. He is tne 
authority who can order punishment to be inflicted, which he is 
i never to do without sufficient cause, nor ever with greater severity 
than the offence may really deserve, nor until twenty-four hours alter 


the crime has been committed, which must be specified in the warrant 
ordering the punishment. He may delegate this authority tp a 
limited extent to certain officers. All the officers and the whole 
ship’s company are to be present at every punishment, which must 
be inserted in the log-book, and an abstract sent to the admiralty 
every quarter. 

The commander has the chief command in small vessels. In larger 
vessels he is chief of the staff to the captain, and assists him in main- 
taining discipline, and in sailing and fighting the ship. 

The lieutenants take the watch by turns, and are at such times 
entrusted, in the absence of the captain, with the command of the 
ship. The one on duty is to inform the captain of all important 
occurrences which take place during his watch. He is to see that the 
whole of the duties of the ship are carried on with the same punctu- 
ality as if the captain himself were present. In the absence of the 
captain, the commander or senior executive officer is responsible for 
everything, done on board. 

The navigating officer receives his orders from the captain or the 
senior executive officer. He is entrusted, under the command of the 
captain, with the charge of navigating the ship, bringing her, to 
anchor, ascertaining the latitude and longitude of her place at sea, 
surveying harbours, and making such nautical remarks and observa- 
tions as may be useful to navigation in general. 

The warrant-officers of the navy may be compared with the non- 
commissioned officers of the army. They take rank as follows, viz. 
gunner, boatswain, carpenter; and, compared with other officers, 
they take rank after sub-lieutenants and before midshipmen. 

The midshipmen are the principal subordinate officers, but have no 
specific duties assigned to them. In the smaller vessels some of the 
senior ones are entrusted with the watch; they attend parties of 
men sent on shore, pass the word of command on board, and see that 
the orders of their superiors are carried into effect; in short, they are 
exercised in all the duties of their profession, so as, after five years’ ; 
service as cadets and midshipmen, to qualify them to become ' 
lieutenants, and are then rated sub-lieutenants provided they have ! 
passed the requisite examination. 

The duties and relative positions of these officers remain practi- 
cally unaffected by recent changes; but a profound modification was 
made in the constitution pf the corps of officers at the close of 1902. 
Up to the end of that year, officers who belonged to the “ executive 
branch, i.e. from midshipmen to admiral, to the marines and the 
engineers, had entered at different ages, had been trained in separate 
schools, and had formed three co-operating but independent lines. 
For reasons set forth in a memorandum by Lord Selborne (December 
16, 1902) — from the desire to give a more scientific character 
to naval education, and to achieve complete unity among all classes 
of officers — it was decided to replace the triple by a single system of 
entry, and to coalesce all classes of officers, apart from the purely 
civil lines — surgeons and paymasters (formerly “ pursers ”) — into 
one. Lads were in future to be entered together, and at one training 
establishment at Osborne in the Isle of Wight, on the distinct under- 
standing that it was to be at the discretion of the admiralty to assign 
them to executive, marine or engineer duties at a later period. After 
two years’ training at Osborne, and at the Naval College at Dart- 
mouth, all alike were to go through the rank of midshipman and to 
pass the same examination for lieutenant. When in the intermediate 
position of sub-lieutenant, they were to be assigned to their respec- 
tive branches as executive officer, marine or engineer. The engineers 
under this new system were to cease to be a civil branch, as they had 
been before, and become known as lieutenant, commander, captain 
or rear-admiral E. (Engineer). 

The crew of a ship of war consists of leading seamen, able seamen, 
ordinary seamen, engine-room artificers, other artificers, leading 
stokers, stokers, coal-trimmers, boys and marines. The artificers 
and stokers and the marines are always entered voluntarily, the 
latter in the same manner as soldiers, by enlisting into the corps, the 
former at some rendezvous or on board particular ships. The supply 
of boys for the nhvy, from whom the seamen class of men and petty 
officers is recruited, is also obtained by voluntary entry. 

Merchant seamen are admitted into the royal naval reserve, receive 
an annual payment by way of retainer, perform drill on board His 
Majesty’s ships, and are engaged to serve in the navy in case of war 
or emergency. 

There are two schemes for forming reserves. The Royal Naval 
Reserve scheme draws men from the mercantile marine and fishing 
population of the United Kingdom. The Royal Fleet Reserve 
scheme, introduced in 1901, while it gave a better system of training 
to the pensioners, was mainly designed to obtain the services in war 
of the men who had quitted the navy after the expiration of their 
twelve years’ service. 

, S° far as other countries are concerned, the staff of officers does not 
differ materially from one navy to another. In all it consists of 
admirals, captains, lieutenants, midshipmen and cadets receiving 
their training in special schools. With the exception of the navy of 
the United States, all the important naval forces of the world are 
raised by conscription. 

The strength and general condition of navies at any given time 
must be learnt from the official publications of the various powers, 
and from privately composed books founded on them. The yearly 
statements of the First Lord of the Admiralty in Great Britain, the 


Reports pf the Secretary of the Navy in the United States,: and the 
Reports of the Budget , Committees pf the French-Chamber contain 
masses of information. The Naval Annual., founded by Lord Brassey 
in 1886, is the model of publications which appear in nearly every 
country which possesses a navy. Mr F. T. Jane’s 4 U the World's 
Fighting Ships is a survey of the materiel of navies since. 1898. 

History of Navies 

Every navy was at its beginning formed of the fighting men 
of the tribe, or city, serving in the ship or large boat, which' was 
used indifferently for fishing, trade, war or piracy. The develop- 
ment of the warship as a special type, and the formation of 
organized bodies of men set aside for military service on the sea 
came later. We can follow the process from its starting-point 
in the case of the naval powers of the dark and middle ages, 
the Norsemen, the Venetians, the French, the English fleet and 
others. But centuries, and indeed millenniums, before the 
modern world emerged from darkness the nations of antiquity 
who lived on the shores of the Mediterranean had formed 
navies and had seen them culminate and decline. The adven- 
tures of the Argonauts and of Ulysses give a legendary and 
poetic picture of an “age of the Vikings” which was coming 
to an end two thousand years before the Norsemen first vexed 
the west of Europe. At a period anterior to written history 
necessity had dictated the formation of vessels, adapted to the 
purposes of the warrior. Long ships built for speed (paKpai vrjes , 
naves longae) as distinguished from round ships for burden 
(cTTpoyyvKai vrjes, naves oner ariae) are of extreme antiquity' 
(see Ship). Greek tradition credited the Corinthians with the 
invention, but it is probable that the Hellenic peoples, in this 
as in other respects, had a Phoenician model before them. So 
little is known of the other early navies, whether Hellenic or 
non-Hellenic, that we must be content to take the Athenian 
as our example of them all, with a constant recognition pf the 
fact that it was certainly th.e most highly developed, and that 
we cannot safely argue from it to the rest. 

The Athenian navy began with the provision of warships 
by the state, because private citizens could not supply them 
in sufficient numbers. The approach of the Persian 
attack in 483 b.c. drove Athens to raise its establish- AibeaiaD ' 
ment from 50 to 100 long ships, which were paid for out of 
the profits of the mines of Moroneia (see Themistocles). The 
Persian danger compelled the Greeks to form a league for their 
common naval defence. The League had its first headquarters 
at Delos, where its treasury was guarded and administered by 
the 'EXkr]voTap,LaL (Hellenotamiai), or trustees of the Hellenic 
fund. Her superiority in maritime strength gave Athens a 
predominance over the other members of the League like that 
which Holland enjoyed for the same reason in the Seven United 
Provinces. The Hellenotamiai were chosen from among her 
citizens, and Pericles transferred the fund to Athens, which 
became the mistress of the League. The allies sank in fact to 
subjects, and their contributions, aided by the produce of the 
mines, went to the support of the Athenian navy. The hundred 
long ships of the Persian War grew to three hundred by the end 
of the 5th century b.c. (see Peloponnesian War), and at a 
later period (when, however, the quality of ships and men alike 
had sunk) to three hundred and sixty. The ancient world did 
not attain to the formation of a civil service — at least until the 
time of the Roman Empire — and Athens had no admiralty 
or navy office. In peace the war- vessels were kept on slips under 
cover in sheds. In war a strategos was appointed to the general 
command, and he chose the trierarchs, whose duty it was to 
commission them partly at Their own expense, under supervision 
of the state exercised by special inspectors {inroGTokeis). The 
hulls, oars, rigging and pay of the crews were provided by the 
state, but it is certain that heavy charges fell upon the trierarchs, 
who had to fit the ships for sea and return them in good condi- 
tion. The burden became so heavy that the trierarchies were 
divided, first between two citizens in the Peloponnesian War, 
and then among groups ( synteleiai ) consisting of from five to 
sixteen persons. Individual Athenians who were wealthy and 
patriotic or ambitious might fit out ships or spend freely on 


leir command. But these voluntary gifts were insufficient 
> maintain a great navy. The necessity which compelled 
lodern nations to form permanent state navies, instead of 
dying on a levy of ships from the ports, and such vessels as 
nglish nobles and gentlemen sent to fight the Armada, prevailed 
1 Athens also. The organization of the crews bore a close 
^semblance in the general, lines to that of the English navy as 
. was till the 16th and even the 17th century. The trierarch, 
ither the citizen named to discharge the duty, or some one whom 
e paid to replace him, answered to the captain. There was 

sailing master (KvfiepvrjTys) , a body of petty officers, mariners 
nd oarsmen (vTrr]pe<rLa) , with the soldiers or marines (km^ar at). 
lS the ancient warship was a galley, the number of rowers 
squired was immense. A hundred triremes would require 
wen ty thousand men in all, or more than the total number of 
rews of the twenty-seven British line of battleships which 
sught at Trafalgar. And yet this would not have been a great 
eet, as compared with the Roman and Carthaginian forces, 
rtiich contended with hundreds of vessels and multitudes of 
ieh, numbering one hundred and fifty thousand or so, on each 
ide, in the first Punic War. 

Until the use of broadside artillery and the sail became 
Lniversal at the end of the 16th century, all navies were forcibly 
tganized on much the same lines as the Athenian, even in the 
western seas. In the Mediterranean the differences were in 
Lames and in details. The war fleets of the successors of 
Alexander, of Carthage, of Rome, of Byzantium, of the Italian 
epublics, of the Arabs and of Aragon, were galleys relying on 
heir power to ram or board. Therefore they present the same 
lements— a chief who is a general, captains who were soldiers, 

>r knights, sailing masters and deck hands who navigate and 
end the few sails used, marines and rowers. A few words may, 
lowever, be said of Rome, which transmitted the tradition of 
he ancient world to Constantinople, and of the Constantino- 
>olitan or Byzantine navy, which in turn transmitted the tradi- 
ion to the Italian cities, and had one peculiar point of interest. 

As a trading city Rome was early concerned in the struggle 
or predominance in the western Mediterranean between the 
Etruscans, the Greek colonies arid the Carthaginians. 
Some. care 0 f j ts nava l interests was shown by the appoint- 

nent of navy commissioners as early as 311 b.c. ( Duoviri navales)'. ] 
[n the first Punic War it had to raise great fleets from its own 
•esources, or from the dependent Greek colonies of southern Italy. 
\fter the fall of Carthage it had no opponent who was able to force 
t to the same efforts. The prevalence of piracy in the 1st century 
s.c. again compelled it to attend to its navy (see Pompey). The 
obligation to keep the peace on sea as well as on land required 
:he emperors to maintain a navy for police purposes. The 
organization was very complete. Two main fleets, called the 
Praetorian, guarded the coasts of Italy at Ravenna and Misenum 
[classes Praetoriae ), other squadrons were stationed at Forum 
JTulii (Frejus), Seleucia at the mouth of the Orontes (Nahr-el-Asy), 
called the classis Syriaca, at Alexandria (classis Augusta Alex - 
andriae ), at Carpathos (Scarpanto, between Crete and Rhodes), 
Aquileia (the classis Venetum at the head of the Adriatic), 
the Black Sea ( classis Pontica), and Britain (classis Britannica). 
River flotillas were maintained on the Rhine (classis Germanica), 
on the Danube (classis Pannonica and Maesica) and in later days 
at least on the Euphrates. All these squadrons did not exist 
at the same time. The station at Forum Julii was given up 
soon after the reign of Augustus, and the classis Venetum was 
formed later. But an organized navy always existed. A body 
of soldiers, the classici , was assigned for its service. The 
commander was the Praefectus Classis. 

When Constantine founded his New Rome on the site of 
Byzantium, the navy of the Eastern Empire may be said to have 
begun. Its history is obscure and it suffered several 
Byzantine . ec ^p ses While the Vandal kingdom of Carthage 

lasted (428-534), the eastern emperors were compelled to 
attend to their fleet. After its fall their navy fell into neglect 
till the rise of the Mahommedan power at the end of the 7 th 
century again compelled them to guard their coasts. The 


eastern caliphs had fleets for purposes of conquest, and so had 
the emirs and. caliphs of Cordova. The Byzantine navy reached 
its highest , point under the able sovereigns of the Macedonian 
dynasty (867-105.6). It was divided into the imperial fleet, 
commanded by the Great Drungarios, the first recorded lord high 
admiral, and the provincial or thematic squadrons, under their 
strategoi . Of these there were three, the Cibyrhaeotic (Cyprus 
and ; Rhodes), the Samian and the Aegean. The thematic 
squadrons were .maintained permanently for police purposes. 
The imperial fleet, which was more powerful when in commission 
than all three, was kept for war. A peculiar feature of the 
Byzantine navy was the presence in it of a corps answering to the 
seaman gunners and gunnery officers of modern navies. These 
were the siphonarioi , who worked the siphons (crt<£&m) used for 
discharging the “ Greek fire.” When the Turkish invasions 
disorganized the Eastern Empire in the 12th century, the 
Byzantine navy withered, and. the emperors were driven to rely 
oh the help of the Venetians. 

The Italian republics of the middle ages, and the monarchical 
states bordering on the Mediterranean, always possessed fleets 
which did not differ in essential particulars from that MedievaJt> 
of Athens. There is, however, one fact which must not 
be overlooked. It is that the seamen of some of them, and 
more especially of Genoa, served the powers of western Europe 
from a very early date; Diego Gelmirez, the first archbishop, of 
Santiago in Gallicia, employed Genoese to construct a dockyard 
and build a squadron at Vigo in the 12th century. 

Edward III. of England employed Genoese, and others were 
engaged to create a dockyard for the French kings at. Rouen. 
By them the naval science of the Mediterranean was carried 
to the nations on the shores of the Atlantic. The Mediterranean 
navies made their last great appearance in history at the battle 
of Lepanto (1571). Thenceforth the main scene of naval activity 
was on the ocean, with very different ships, other armaments 
and organizations. 

The great navies of modern history may best be discussed by 
taking first certain .specially important national navies in their 
earlier evolution, and then considering those which are of present 
day interest in their relations to one another. 

The British Navy. 

The Royal Navy of Great Britain stands at the head of the 
navies of the modern world, not only by virtue of its strength, 
but because it has the longest and the most consistent historical 
development. The Norse invasions of the 9th century forced the 
English people to provide for their defence against attack from 
oversea. Though their efforts were but partially successful, 
and great Norse settlements were made on the eastern side of 
the island, a national organization was formed. Every shire was 
called upon to supply ships “ in proportion to the number of 
hundreds and from the produce of what had been the folkland 
contained in it” (Stubbs, Const. Hist. i. 116). Alfred and his 
successors had also ships of their own, maintained out of the 
royal revenue of which they had complete control. Before the 
Conquest the system of contribution by the’ shires had largely 
broken down. Yet in, its mainlines the method of providing a 
navy adopted by Alfred and his immediate successors remained 
in existence. There were the people’s ships which represented the 
naval side of the fyrd — i.e. the general obligation to defend the 
realm; and there were the king’s own vessels which were his 
property. By the nth century a third source of supply had 
been found. This was the feudal array. Towns on the sea coast 
were endowed with privileges and franchises, and rendered 
definite services in return. 

The Norman Conquest introduced no fundamental difference. 
In the 1 2th century the kings of the Angevine dynasty made the 
military resources of their kingdom available in three ways; 
the feudal array, the national militia and the mercenaries. 
Dover, Sandwich, Romney, and the other towns on the south- 
east coast which formed the Cinque Ports represented the naval 
part of the feudal array. In the reign of Henry III . (1216-1272) 
their service: was fixed at 5.7 ships, with 1197 men and boys, for 


fifteen days in any year, to count from the time when they weighed 
anchor. During these fifteen days they served at the expense 
of the towns. Beyond that date they were maintained by the 
king. The Cinque Ports Squadron has been spoken of as the 
foundation of the Royal Navy. But a feudal array is wholly 
alien in character to a national force. The Cinque Ports, after 
playing a prominent part in the 13th century, sank into in- 
significance. They were always inclined to piracy at the expense 
of other English towns. In 1297, during one of the expeditions to 
Flanders, they attacked and burnt twenty ships belonging to 
Yarmouth under the eyes of Edward I. (1272-1307). The 
national militia had a longer life. The obligation of the coast 
towns and counties to provide ships and men for the defence 
of the realm was enforced till the 17th century. Nor did the 
method of enforcing that obligation differ materially. In the 
reign of King John (1199-1216), when the records began to be 
regularly kept, but when there was no radical change in system, 
the reeves and bailiffs of the seaports were bound to ascertain 
by a jury the number, size and quality of all ships belonging to 
the port. When the ships were required for the king’s service 
they were embargoed. The local authorities were then bound 
to see that they were properly equipped and manned. It was 
the duty of the reeves and bailiffs to arrange that they should 
reach the place named by the king as rendezvous at the time 
fixed by him. These embargoes inflicted heavy loss even when 
they were honestly imposed, and loud complaints were heard 
in Parliament from the later years of Edward III. (1327-1377) 
that they afforded the king’s officers many openings for oppression 
and corruption. 

The true ancestors of the modern navy must be sought in 
the third element of the navy of the middle ages — the king’s 
ships and his “mercenaries.” Under King John we find the 
full record of a regular organization of a Royal Navy as apart 
from the feudal array of the Cinque Ports or th z fyrd. In 1205 
he had in all 50 “ galleys ” — long ships for war — distributed in 
various ports. William of Wrotham, archdeacon of Taunton, 
one of the king’s “ clerks,” or ecclesiastical persons who formed 
his civil service, is named, sometimes in combination with 
others, as “ keeper of the king’s ships,” “ keeper of the king’s 
galleys ” and “ keeper of the king’s seaports.” The royal 
vessels cannot have differed from the 57 warships of the Cinque 
Ports, and at first his navy was preferable to the feudal array, 
or the levy from the counties, mainly because it was more fully 
under his own control. They were indeed so wholly his that 
he could hire them out to the counties, and at a much later 
period the ships of Henry V. (1413-1422) were sold to pay his 
personal debts after his death. Yet though the process by which 
the king’s ships became the national navy was slow, the affilia- 
tion is direct from them to the fleet of to-day, while the permanent 
officials at Whitehall are no less the direct descendants of 
William of Wrotham and the king’s clerks of the 13th century. 
When on active service the command was exercised by repre- 
sentatives of the king, who were not required to be bred to the 
sea or even always to be laymen. In the crusade of 1190 the 
fleet of Richard the Lion Hearted (1189-1199), drawn partly 
from England and partly from his continental possessions, was 
governed by a body of which two of the members were church- 
men. They and their lay colleagues were described as the 
ductores et gubernatores totius navigii Regis. The first commanders 
of squadrons were known as justiciarii navigii Regis , ductores et 
constabularii Regis. 

The crusade of 1190 doubtless made Englishmen acquainted 
with the title of “ admiral ”; but it was not till much later 
that the word became, first as “ admiral and captain,” then as 
“ admiral ” alone, the title of an officer commanding a squadron. 
The first admiral of all England was Sir John Beauchamp, 
appointed for a year in 1360. The permanent appointment 
of a lord admiral dates from 1406, when John Beaufort, natural 
son of John of Gaunt, and marquess of Somerset and Dorset, 
was named to the post. The crews consisted of the two elements 
which, in varying proportions and under different names, have 
been and are common to all navies — the mariners whose business 


it was to navigate the ship, and the soldiers who were put in 
to fight. Until the vessel had been developed and the epoch of 
ocean voyages began, the first were few and subordinate. As 
the seas of Britain were ill adapted for the use of the galley 
in the proper sense, though the French employed them, English 
ships relied mainly on the sail. They used the oar indeed but 
never as a main resource, and had therefore no use for the 
“ turma ” ( ciurma in Italian, chiourme in French, and chusma 
in Spanish) of rowers formed in the Mediterranean craft.. Crews 
were obtained partly by free enlistment, but also to a great 
extent, by the press (see Impressment). The code of naval 
discipline was the laws of Oleron (see Sea Laws), which embodied 
the general “ custom of the sea.” By the reign of Edward IIL 
(1327-1377) the duties and jurisdiction of the admiral were 
fixed. He controlled the returns of the ships made by the 
reeves, selected them for service, and chose his officers, who 
had their commission from him. A rudimentary code of signals 
by lights or flags was in use. 

The history of the middle ages bears testimony to the general 
efficiency and energy of the navy. Under weak kings, and at 
certain periods, for instance in the latter years of Edward III. 
and 'the reign of his grandson Richard II. (1377-1399), it fell 
into decay, and the coast was ravaged by the French and their 
allies the Basque seamen, who manned the navy of Castile. 
Henry IV. (1399-1413), though an astute and vigorous ruler, 
was driven to make a contract with the merchants, mariners 
and shipowners, to take over the duty of 'guarding the coast 
in 1406-1407. Their admirals Richard Clitherow and Nicholas 
Blackburne were appointed, and exercised their commands. 
But the experiment was not a success, and was not renewed. 
Apart from these periods of eclipse, the navy in all its elements, 
feudal, national and royal, was more than a match for its enemies. 
The destruction of the fleet prepared by Philip Augustus, the 
French king, for the invasion of’ England in 1213 at Damme, 
the defeat of Eustace the Monk in 1217 off Dover, the victory 
over the French fleet at Sluys in 1340, and the defeat of the 
Spaniards off Winchelsea in 1350, were triumphs never quite 
counterbalanced by ^any equivalent overthrow. Still better 
proofs of the ability of any navy to discharge its duties 
were the long retention of Calais, and the constant success 
of the rulers of England in their invasions of France. The 
claim to the sovereignty of the seas has been attributed on 
insufficient evidence to King John, but it was enforced by 
Edward III. 

Under the sovereigns of the Tudor dynasty (1485-1603) the 
development of the navy was steady. Though Henry VII. 
(1485-1509) made little use of his fleet in war, he built ships. 
His son Henry VIII. (1509-1547) took a keen interest in his 
navy. Shipbuilding was improved by the importation of Italian 
workmen. The large resources he obtained by the plunder of 
the Church enabled Henry VIII. to spend on a scale which had 
been impossible for his predecessors, and was to be. impossible 
for his successors without the aid of grants from Parliament. 
But the most vital service which he rendered to the navy was the 
formation of, or rather the organization of existing officials 
into, the navy office. This measure was taken at the very end 
of his reign, when the board was constituted by letters patent 
dated 24th of April 1546. It consisted of a lieutenant of the 
admiralty, a treasurer, a comptroller, a surveyor, a clerk of the 
ships, and two officials without special title. A master of the 
ordnance for the ships was also appointed. Henry’s board, 
commonly known as the navy board, continued, with some 
periods of suspension, and with the addition of different de- 
partments — the victualling board, the transport board, the 
pay office, &c., added at various times— to be the administrative 
machinery of the navy till 1832. They were all theoretically 
subject to the authority of the lord high admiral, or the com- 
missioners for discharging his office, who had the military and 
political control of the navy and issued all commissions to its 
officers. In practice the boards were very independent. The 
double government of the navy, though it lasted long, was 
undoubtedly the cause of much waste — partly by the creation 


of superfluous officials, but more by the, opening it provided I 
for corruption. • ' 

The 16th century in England as elsewhere saw a great develop- | 
ment in the size and capacity of ships, in the length of voyages, , 
and consequently in the sciences of navigation and seamanship, | 
which brought with them the predominance of the seaman j 
element hitherto subordinate. In the reign of Henry VIII., ' 
when a squadron was commissioned in 1512, out of a total of | 
3000 men, 1750 were soldiers. By the end of the reign of his i 
daughter Elizabeth (1558-1603) it was calculated that of the j 
8346 men required to man her fleet 5534 were seamen, 804 j 
were gunners, and only 2008 were soldiers. In the early years ! 
of his reign Henry VIII. equipped his squadrons on a system 
which bears some resemblance to the Athenian trierarchies. 
He made a contract with his admiral Sir Edward Howard (1477- 
1513), by which the king supplied ships, guns and a sum of 
money. The admiral, who had full power to “ press, ” named the 
officers and collected the crews. Among them are named 
contingents from particular towns — the representatives of the 
fyrd. With the exception of the captain, who received eighteen 
pence a day, all were paid at the same rate, 5s. wages and 5s. for. 
rations per month. Extra sums called “ dead shares,” the 
wages of so many imaginary men, and rewards, were provided 
for the master and warrant officers. Until the regular returns 
known as the “ weekly progress of the dockyards” and the 
“ monthly lists of ships in sea pay ” were established in 1773, 
no constant strict account of the strength of the navy was kept. 
The figure must therefore be accepted as subject to correction, 
but King Henry’s navy is estimated to have consisted of 53 
vessels of 11,268 tons, carrying 237 brass guns and 1848 of iron. 
f It sank somewhat during the agitated reigns of his successors 
Edward VI. (1547-1553) and Mary (1553-1558). By Elizabeth 
it was well restored. In mere numbers her navy never equalled 
her father’s. At the end of her reign it was composed of 42 
vessels, but they were of 17,055 tons, and therefore on the average 
much larger. The military services rendered by the great 
queen’s fleet were brilliant. No organic change was introduced, 
and fleets continued to be made up by including vessels belonging 
to the different ports. 

The two most notable advances in organization were the I 
establishment of a graduated scale of pay by rank in 1582, and | 
the formation of a fund for the relief of sick and wounded j 
seamen. This was not a grant from the state but a species of j 
compulsory insurance. All men employed by the navy, including 
shipwrights, were subject to a small deduction from their pay. 
The amount was kept in the chest at Chatham, from which the 
fund took its name, and was managed by a committee of five, 
each of whom had a key, and of whom four were elected by the 
contributors. The commissioner of the dockyard presided. 

It was between the accession and the fall of the House of j 
Stuart (1603-1688) that the navy became a truly national force, j 
maintained out of the revenue voted by parliament, and acting j 
without the co-operation of temporary levies of trading ships, j 
The reign of James I. (1603-1625) is a period of great importance , 
in its history. The policy of the king was peaceful, and he only 
once sent out a strong fleet — in 1620 when an expedition was ! 
despatched against the Barbary pirates. He took, however, 
a lively interest in shipbuilding, and supported his master ship- 
wright Phineas Pett (1507-1647) against the rivals whom he 
offended by disregarding their rules of thumb. Under the lax 
administration of the lord high admiral Nottingham, better 
known as Lord Howard of Effingham, many abuses crept into 
the navy. Though more money was spent on it than in the 
reign of the queen, it had sunk to a very low level of effective 
strength in 1618. In 1619 the old lord admiral was persuaded 
to retire, and was succeeded by George Villiers, duke of Bucking- 
ham, the king’s favourite. Nottingham’s retirement was made 
compulsory by the report of a committee appointed to inquire 
into the condition of the navy in 1618. They reported that 
while numbers of new offices had been created at a cost treble 
the whole expense of the permanent staff of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, the dockyards had become nests of pilfering and corruption. 


Ships were rotting, and money was yearly drawn for vessels 
which had ceased to exist. The committee undertook to meet, 
the whole ordinary and extraordinary charges of the navy 
(upkeep and new building) for £30,000 a year. The ships in 
commission at that time during peace were confined to the 
diminutive winter and summer guards, whose duty was to 
transport ambassadors to and fro across the Channel and to 
hunt the pirates who still swarmed on the coast. Buckingham 
left the administration of the navy in the hands of the com- 
missioners, who by dismissing superfluous officers and paying 
better salaries had by 1624 fulfilled their promise to restore 
the fleet. The establishment they proposed was only of 30 ships, 
but they were larger in aggregate tonnage by 3050 tons than 
Queen Elizabeth’s. 

Charles!. (1625-1649) carried on the work of his father as far 
as his limited resources allowed. The pay of the sailors, fixed 
in 1585 at 10s., was increased to 15s. A captain received from 
£4, 6s. 8d. a month of 28 days (the standard of the navy) to £14, 
according to the size of his ship. Lieutenants, who were only 
carried in the larger ships, received from £2, 16s. to £3, 10s., the 
sailing-master from £2, 6s. 8d. to £4, 13s. 9d., and the warrant 
officers from £1, 3s. to £2, 4s. The rating of ships by the number 
of men carried was introduced in this reign. Vessels of good 
quality were built for the king, and he showed a real understand- 
ing of the necessity for maintaining a strong fleet. 

But the time was coming when the hereditary royal revenue 
was no longer adequate to meet the expense of a navy. By the 
middle of the 17th century a costly warship, far larger than the 
trading-ship in size and much more strongly built, had been 
developed. The extension of British commerce called for 
protection which an establishment of 40 to 50 vessels could not 
give. When the Great Rebellion broke out in 1641 the navy 
of King Charles consisted of only 42 vessels of 22,411 tons. At 
the Restoration (1660) it had grown to 154 ships for sea service, 
of 57,463 tons. Such a force could only be maintained out of 
taxes granted by the parliament. The efforts of King Charles 
to obtain funds for his navy had a large influence in provoking 
the rebellion (see Ship Money). The government of the navy 
during this reign remained in the hands of the committee of 
1618, under the lord high admiral Buckingham, till he was 
murdered in 1628. It was then entrusted to a special commission, 
who were to have held it till the king’s second son James, duke 
of York, was of age. In 1638 the king restored the office of lord 
high admiral “ during pleasure ” in favour of Algernon Percy, 
10th earl of Northumberland, by whom the fleet was handed 
over to the parliament. 

During the Great Rebellion and the Protectorate the navy 
was governed by parliamentary committees, or by a cpmmittee 
named by the Council of State, or by , Cromwell. The need, 
first for cutting the king off from foreign support, and then for 
conducting successive struggles in Ireland, or with the king’s 
partisans on the sea, with the Dutch and with the Spaniards 
during the Protectorate, led to a great increase in its size. These, 
too, were years of much internal development. Blake and the 
other parliamentary officers found that the pressed or hired 
merchant ships were untrustworthy in action. The ships were 
not strong enough, and the officers had .no military spirit. 
Parliament therefore provided its own vessels and its own 
officers. The staff was strengthened by the appointment of 
second lieutenants. The Dutch War of 1652-53 may be said 
to have seen the last of the national militia, fyrd or levy of ships 
from the ports for warlike purposes. After the war a code of 
“ fighting instructions ” was issued. During it a code of discipline 
in 39 articles was established. Both embodied ancient practices 
rather than new principles, yet it marked a notable advance in 
the progress of the navy towards complete organization that 
it should pass from the state of being governed by traditional 
use and wont, or by the will of the commander for the time 
being, to the condition of being ruled by fixed and published 
codes to which all were subject. The high military command 
during the interregnum 1649-1660 was entrusted to committees 
of admirals and generals at sea. 


With the restoration of Charles ' II. (1660-1685) the “modern 
period in the history of the navy began. The first steps were 
taken to form a corps of officers. Lads of gentle birth were 
sent on board ships in commission with a letter of service — from 
which came 1 their popular name of “ king’s letter boys " — to 
the captain, instructing him to treat them on the footing of 
gentlemen and train them to become officers. After the Butch 
War of 1664-67 a body of flag-officers were retained by fixed 
allowances from the crown. This was the beginning of the half- 
pay list, which was extended by successive steps to include 
select bodies of captains and lieutenants, and then all com- 
missioned officers. The process of forming the corps was not 
complete till the end of the reign of Queen Anne (1702-17 14). 
Special training and a right to permanent payment are the 
essentials of a state service. The fleet was, at least in the earlier 
part of the reign, used for the promotion of British interests and 
the protection of trade in distant seas. One squadron was sent 
to take possession of Bombay, which formed part of the dower 
of Queen Catherine. Tangier, which was acquired in the same 
way, was occupied as a naval station till the cost of maintaining 
it proved excessive and it was evacuated in 1685. A series 
of effective attacks was made on the Barbary pirates, and ships 
were stationed in the West Indies to check piracy and buccaneer- 
ing. Until 1673, when he was driven out of office by the Test 
Act, the king's brother James, duke of York, afterwards James 
II., held office as lord high admiral. He proved an able admini- 
strator. The navy office was thoroughly organized on the lines 
laid down by the earl of Northumberland, and revised “ sailing 
and fighting instructions," as well as a code of discipline, were 
issued. During the latter years of the reign of Charles II. the 
administrative corruption of the time affected the navy severely. 
The fixed charge for ordinary and extraordinary expenses which 
had risen to £300,000 a year was mostly wasted, under the lax 
or dishonest supervision of the commission appointed by the 
king after his brother left office. James II. (1685-1688), who 
kept the admiralship in his own hands, and governed largely 
through his able secretary, the diarist Samuel Pepys, did much 
to restore its efficiency. The navy he left was estimated to 
consist of 173 ships of 101,892 tons carrying when in commission 
42,003 men and armed with 6930 guns. 

The evolution of the navy was completed by the Revolution 
of 1688. It now, though still called royal, became a purely 
national force, supported by the yearly votes of parliament, 
and governed by parliamentary committees, known as the com- 
mission for discharging the office of lord high admiral. A lord 
high admiral has occasionally been appointed, as in the case 
of Prince George of Denmark, husband of Queen Anne, or the 
duke of Clarence, afterwards King William IV. But these were 
formal restorations. As no organic change was made till 1832, 
it will now be enough to describe the organization as it was 
during this century and a half. 

The discipline of the navy was based on the Navy Discipline 
Act of 1660 (13th of Charles II.). The act was found to require 
amending acts, and the whole of them were combined, and 
revised by the 22nd of George II., passed in 1749. Some scandals 
of the previous years had caused great popular anger, and the 
alternative to death was taken from the punishment threatened 
against officers who failed to show sufficient zeal in the presence 
of the enemy. It was under this severe code that Admiral Byng 
was executed. In 1780 an amending act was passed which 
allowed a court martial to assign a lighter penalty. 

The government, political and military, was in the hands of the 
admiralty. The administration was carried on in subordination 
to the admiralty by the navy board and the other civil depart- 
ments, the victualling board, the board of transport, the pay 
office, the sick and hurt office and some others. At the head 
were the flag-officers, who were divided as* follows: — 


Admiral of the Fleet. 

„ „ White. 

it tt Blue. 


Vice-Admiral Red. 

„ „ White. 

tt tt Blue. 


Rear-Admiral Red. 

„ „ White. 

» Blue. 


The Red, White and Blue squadrons had been the divisions of the 
great fleets of the 17th century, but they became formal terms 


indicating only the seniority of the flag-officers. It was the 
intention of parliament to confine the flag list to these nine 
officers, but as the navy grew this was found to be impossible. 
The rank of. admiral of the fleet remained a solitary distinction. 
The captains, commanders and lieutenants were the com- 
missioned officers and received their commissions from the 
admiralty. Promotion from them to flag rank was not at first 
limited by strict rules, but it tended to be by seniority. During 
the war of the Austrian Succession, in 1747, a regular system 
was introduced by which when a captain was promoted for 
active service — to hoist his flag, as the phrase went — he was made 
rear-admiral of the Blue squadron. Captains senior to him 
were promoted rear-admiral in general terms, and were placed on 
the retired list. They were familiarly called “ yellow " admirals, 
and to be promoted in this way was to be “ yellowed." Pro- 
motion to a lieutenant's commission could be obtained by any one 
who had served, or whose name had been on the books of a sea- 
going ship, for five years. Whether he entered with a king’s letter 
of service or from the naval academy at Portsmouth, as a sailor 
or as a ship's boy, he was equally qualified to hold a commission 
.if he had fulfilled the necessary conditions and could pass an 
examining board of captains, a test which in the case of lads who 
had interest was generally a pure formality. He was supposed 
to show that he knew some navigation, and was a practical sea- 
man who could hand, reef and steer. As captains were allowed 
a retinue of servants, a custom arose by which they put the 
names of absent or imaginary lads on the books as servants 
and drew the pay allowance for them. It was quite illegal, 
and constituted the offence known as “ false musters," punish- 
able by dismissal from the service. But this regulation was even 
less punctually observed than the rule which forbade the carry- 
ing of women. Till the beginning of the 19th century many 
distinguished officers were borne on a ship's books for two or 
three years before they went to sea. The navigation was en- 
trusted to the sailing-master and his mates. He had often been 
a merchant captain or sailor. The captains and lieutenants 
were supposed to understand navigation, but it was notorious 
that many of them had forgotten the little they had learnt in 
order to pass their qualifying examination. As the navy was 
cut down to the quick in peace, the supply of officers was in- 
sufficient at the beginning of a war, and it was found necessary 
to give commissions to men who were illiterate but were good 
practical seamen. Officers who had not begun as gentlemen 
“ on the quarter deck " were said to have come in “ through 
the hawse hole " — the hole by which the cable runs out at the 
bow. Some among them rose to distinction. The accountant's 
work was done by the purser, who in bad times was said to be 
often in league with the captain to defraud both the government 
and the crew. The medical service in the navy during the 
18th century was bad. The position of the surgeons who were 
appointed by the navy office was not an enviable one, and the 
medical staff of the navy was much recruited from licentiates 
of Edinburgh, or Apothecaries Hall. Finally it is to be observed 
that when a ship wks paid off only the commissioned officers, 
masters and surgeons were entitled to half-pay, or had any 
further necessary connexion with the navy. 

The crews were formed partly by free enlistment and partly 
by impressment. When these resources failed, prisoners, 
criminal and political, were allowed to volunteer or were drafted 
from the jails. The Patriotic Society, formed at the beginning 
of the Seven Years' War, educated boys for the navy. During 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars the counties were called 
upon to supply quotas, which they commonly secured from the 
debtors' prison or the workhouse. A ship was supposed to 
be well manned when she had one-fifth of her crew of marines, 
and one-third of men bred to the sea. This proportion of seamen 
was rarely reached. As the navy did not train its men from 
boyhood in peace, the genuine sailors, known as “ prime seamen " 
and “ sailormen," who were the skilled artificers of the time, 
had to be sought for among those who had served their apprentice- 
ship in the merchant service. They never enlisted voluntarily, 
for they disliked the discipline of the navy, and the pay was 


'both bad and given in an&ppresfeiv& way* The pay of 5 a seaman ? 
was 2i2s. 6d. a month for able seamen,, the rate fixed in the reign 
of Charles TL, and fgs, for ordinary seamen. -This sum was not 
paid at fixed dates, but at first only at the end of a commission, 
and after 1758 whenever a ship which had been a year in com> 
mission returned home^rfip to sik months before the date of her 
arrival, the balance being kept as a security against desertion, 
which was then incessant and enormous. As men were often 
turned over from ship to ship they had a sheaf of pay notes to 
present on reaching home. The task of making up accounts 
was slow, and the men were often driven to sell their pay notes 
to low class speculators at a' heavy discount. : Discipline was 
mainly enforced by the lash, and the abuse of their power by 
captains was often gross, i 

These grievances' led to a 1 long series of single ship mutinies; 
which culminated in the great mutiny of 1797.; The fleets at 
Spithead, the Nore, Plymouth, the South of Ireland and Gape of 
Good Hope mutinied; one after another. The government had 
aggravated the danger by • drafting numbers of the United 
Irish into the fleet, and the quotas 'from the counties contained 
many dangerous characters. The crisis which seemed to threaten 
the country with ruin passed away. Concessions were made 
to the just claims of the men. When political agitators en- 
deavoured to make use of the; cfiscpntent of the sailors for treason- 
able ends, the government stood firm, and the patriotism of the 
great bulk of the men enabled it to restore discipline. The 
breeze at Spithead, ” as the mutiny was nicknariied in the navy* 
was the beginning of the reforms which made The service as 
popular as it was once hateful. 

The administration of tfie navy throughout the 18th Century, 
and in a less degree after 1806 up to 1832, was in many respects 
slovenly, arid was generally corrupt. The different* branches, 
military and civil- were scattered and worked in practical 
independence, though the board of admiralty was supposed to 
have absolute authority over ail. The admiralty was at White- 
hall, the navy office in Seething Lane near the Tbwer, and after 
1780 at Somerset House. The victualling office was on Tower 
Hill, the pay office in Broad Street, where also Was the Sick arid 
Hurt office. In 1 749, when the state; of the navy excited just 
discontent, the admiralty first established regular Visitations 
of the dockyards which in a time of general; laxity' had become 
nests of corruption. ' These visitations were,’ however, riot 
regularly made. By the end of the century, and* in Spite of 
sporadic efforts at reform, the evil had becoirie so generally 
recognized that Earl St Vincent, then first lord, persuaded 
parliament in 1802 to appoint a parliamentary; commission ; of 
inquiry. Its reports, thirteen in number, were given between 
1804 and 1806. They revealed much waste, bad mrinagernerit 
and corruption. The tenth report showed that money voted 
for the navy was used by the then treasurer, Henry Dundas 
(Lord Melville), for purposes which he refused to reveril. In 
1806 another commission was appointed to revise and digest- the 
civil affairs of the navy, and a considerable improvement wris 
effected. Mrich remained to be done. There’ was no strict 
appropriation of money. Accounts were kept in Complicated; 
old-fashioned ways which made it impossible to strike a balance. 

In 1832 Sir James Graham, first lord in Earl Grey’s adminis- 
tration, obtained the support of parliament for his' policy of 
sweeping away the dbiible administration of the ■ navy, by 
admiralty and navy office, and combining them into one divided 
into five departments. " With this great organic change the navy 
entered on its modern stage. ; 

Subject to the warning that for the reason given above, the figures 
do not deserve absolute confidence, the material strength of the 
British, navy from the death of Queen Anne to the fall of Napoleon 
was:-— Ships.. Tons. 

At the death of Queen Arine, 1714 . 24.7 167,219 

,, ,, George I., 1727 . 233 170,862 

„ George II., 1760 . 412 321,104 

In 1783 . . . . •: , .• 617., 500,781 

In 1793 - - 4 ?? 402,555 : 

In, 1 8 1.6 . . . V . 776 724,810 

The figures for 1783, arid for i8t6, are swollen by prizes arid Worn 
out Ships: All the figures include vessel’s unfit for service; or risef til 


ionlyifor hatbbur work, or ordered to; 'be built, but* not- actually 1 -ifi 
existence: The 5 number of .men varied enormously from a peace/to 
war establishment. Thus jin 1755 on the eye of the Sev.en Years’ 
War parliament voted 12,000 seamen. ; In 1762 the vote was for 
70,000 riten, Including 19,061 marines— the corps having bCen'Cre&ted 
in the- interval.; In 1775V on the eve of the American War of Inde- 
pendence, -hfie ypte w^s for , i8jObo ; meriJfor -the sea service, including 
4354 marines. At the close of the war in 1783 the vote was for 1.1.0,000 
mefi/ including 25,291 marines, from which it fell in 1784 ^0 26,000 
(marines 4495' included) and in 1786 to 18,000 men, of whom 3860 
were • marines. 1 1n 1812, when the navy was at the highest leveLof 
strength, it reached, the vote, was for 113,000 seamen and 31,400 
marines. From this level it-fell in 1816 to 24,000 seamen and 9000 
marines. These figures represent paper strength. Owing to the 
prevalence of desertion, and the difficulty of obtaining men, the 
rictrial strength was always appreciably lower. ! 

, v -.- - - i ' * . * > The French Navy. 

Before the F rench monarchy could possess a fleet, its early kings, 
whbse rule was effective only in the centre of the country, had 
first to conquer their sea coast from their great vassals. Philip 
Augustus (11 80-i 223) began by expelling King John of England 
from Normandy and Poitou. The process was not completed 
until Louis XII. (1498-151 5) united the duchy of Brittany to the 
crown by his marriage With the duchess Anne. Long before the 
centralization of authority had been completed the French kings 
possessed a fleet, or rather two fleets of very distinct character. 
Her geographical position has always compelled France to draw 
her navy* from two widely different sources— from the Channel 
arid the coast of the Atlantic on the north and west and oil 
the south from the Mediterranean. This separation has imposed 
on her the difficult task of concentrating her forces at times of 
crisis;; arid the concentration has always been hazardous. Like 
their English rivals, the French kings of the middle ages drew 
their nrival fortes from the feudal array, the national levy and 
their own ships. But the proportion 6f the elements was not the 
same. Many of the great vassals owed the service of Ships, and 
their obedience was always less certain than that of the Cinque 
Ports. The trading towns were less able, and commonly less 
Willing; than the English to supply the king with ships. He was 
thus- ; driven tb trust mainly to his own vessels — and they Were 
drawn at first exclusively, and always to a great extent, from the 
Mediterranean seaboard. His own territories in the south were 
insufficiently provided with seamen, and the French king had 
therefore to seek his captains, his men and his Vessels by purchase 
or by subsidies from Genoa, or in a less degree from Aragon. 
When Saint Louis (1226-1270) sailed on his first crtisade in 1249, 
he formed the first French royal fleet, and created the first French 
dockyard at Aigues Mortes. Ships and dockyard 1 were bought 
from, or were built by, the Genoese at the king’s expense. His 
admirals, the first' appointed by the French crown, Ugo Lercari 
arid Jacobo di Levante, Were Genoese. Saint Louis created the 
office of admiral of France: "When in later times Aigues Mortes 
was cut off from the sea by the encroachment of the land, 
Narbohrie and Marseilles were used as ports of war. This fleet 
was purely Mediterranean in character. It consisted of galleys, 
and though the sail was used it was dependent on the oar, and 
therefore on the “ turma ” (chiourme) of rowers, who in earlier 
times were hired men, but from the middle of the 15th century 
began to be composed of galley slaves— prisoners of war, slaves 
purchased in Africa, criminals and vagabonds condemned by the 
magistrate to the chain rind the oar. Philip IV. le Bel (1285- 
1314) was led by his rivalry with Edward I. of England to create 
a r naval establishment on the Channel. He found his 1 materials 
; hi the existing Mediterranean fleet. A dockyard was built for 
him at Rouen, again by the Genoese Enrico Marchese, Lanfraric 
Tartaro and Albertino Spinola. It was officially known as the 
; Terserial or Dorsenal, but was commonly called the clos des- gaUees 
: or galley yard, and it existed from 1294 to 1419. The French 
navy has always suffered from alternations of attention and 
1 neglect. In times of disastrous wars bn land it has fallen into 
. confusion and obscurity.- Except when Francis I. (1 51 5-1 547) 
iriade a vigorous attempt to revive it at the very close of ; his 
; rriignj the 1 French navy languished till the 17th century. Its very 
• unity of administration disappeared in the 15th century, when 


the jurisdiction of the admiral of France was invaded and defied 
by the admiralties of Guyenne, Brittany and the Levant, These 
local admiralties were suppressed by Francis I. 

Richelieu, the great minister of Louis' XIII., found the navy 
extinct. He was reduced to seeking the help, of English ships 
against the Huguenots. From him dates the creation of the 
modern French navy. In 1626 he abolished the office of admiral 
of France, which had long been no more than a lucrative place held 
by a noble who was too great a man to obey orders. He himself 
assumed the title of grand maitre et surintendant de la navigation, 
and the military command was entrusted to the admirals du 
Ponant , i.e. of the west or Atlantic and Channel, and du Levant , 
i. e . of the Mediterranean. But Richelieu’s establishment 
shrivelled after his death. It was raised from its ruins by the 
pride and policy of Louis XIV. (1643-1715). Under his direc- 
tion a numerous and, strongly organized navy was created. A 
very full code of laws — the ordo,nnance — was framed by Colbert 
and Lyonne with the advice of the ablest officers, and was 
promulgated on the 5th of April 1689. Though modified by other 
ordonnances in 1765, 1772, 1774, 1776 and 1786, in the main lines 
it governed the French navy till the Revolution. ■ 

By this code the French navy was based on. the Inscription 
maritime , a very severe law of compulsory service, affecting the 
inhabitants of the coast and of the valleys of rivers as far up as 
they were capable of floating a lighter. The whole body of 
officials and officers was divided into the civil branch known as 
la plume, and the military branch called Vipee . The first had 
the entire control of the finances, and the. dockyards of Toulon, 
Brest and Rochfort, with an intendant de la marine, at the head 
of each. The general chief was the sous secretaire au d 6 partement 
de la marine, the title of the French minister of marine till the 
Revolution. Under Louis XIV. a civil officer, the intendant des 
armees navales, who ranked as an admiral, sat on councils of war 
and reported on the conduct of the naval officers. He must not 
be confused with the intendant de la marine . The military branch 
had at its head the admiral of France, the office haying been 
re-created in 1669 by Louis XIV. in favour of his natural son the 
due de Vermandois. In theory the admiral was the administra- 
tive military and judicial head of the admiralty. In practice 
the admirals were princes of the blood, who drew pay and fees, 
but who never went to sea, with the one exception of the count 
of Toulouse, another natural son of Louis XIV. Two, vice- 
admirals of France du Ponant . and du Levant commanded in the 
Mediterranean and on the ocean. A third office of vice-admiral 
of France was created for Suffren. The lieutenant general (vice- 
admiral) came next, and below him the chef d’escadre (rear- 
admiral), capitaine de vaisseau (post captain), capitaine de hrUloi 
(fireship) or de f regate (commander), and the major, & chief of the 
staff on board who commanded all landing parties. There was 
no permanent body of marines in the French navy, the infanterie 
de la marine being troops for service in the colonies, which were 
administratively connected with the navy and governed by 
naval officers. The lieutenant needs no explanation, and the 
enseigne was a sub-lieutenant. The corps of officers was recruited 
from les gardes de la marine , answering more or less to the English 
midshipmen — who received a careful professional education and 
were required to be of noble birth. Besides the grand corps 
de la marine there was a fleet of galleys with a general at its head, 
and a staff of officers also of noble birth. It. was suppressed in 
1748 as being a useless expense. Officers not belonging to the 
grand corps were sometimes taken in from the merchant service. 
They were known as officiers. bleus, because their uniform was 
all blue, and not, as in the case of the noble corps, blue and red. 

On paper the organization of the French royal navy was very 
thorough. In reality it worked ill;, the severity of the inscription 
maritime made It odious, and owing to the prevailing financial 
embarrassment of the crown after .1692 the sailors were ill-paid, 
ill-fed and defrauded of the pensions promised them. They fled 
abroad, or went inland and took up other trades. The military 
and civil branches were always in a state of hostility to one, 
another, and their pay also was commonly in arrears. The noble 
corps was tenacious of its privileges, and extremely insolent 


towards the officiers bleus. By Louis XV. (171 5-1774) the navy 
was neglected till the last years of his ; reign, when it was. revived 
by the due de Choiseul. Under Louis XVI. (1774-1792) when 
the Revolution broke out the long accumulated hatred felt for 
the noble officers had free play. Louis XVI. had indeed relaxed 
the rule imposing the presentation of proofs of nobility On all 
naval officers, but the change was made, only in 1786 and it came 
too late. The majority of the noble officers were massacred by 
the Jacobins or driven Into exile. 

The Revolution subjected the French navy to a series of 
disorganizations and reorganizations by which all tradition and 
discipline were destroyed. Old privileges and the office of Grand 
Admiral were suppressed. The attempt to revive the navy in 
the face of the superior power of England was hopeless. Neither 
the Republic nor the Empire was able to create an effective navy. 
They had no opportunity to form a new body of officers out of 
the lads they educated. 

# The strength of the French Royal Navy is. difficult to estimate, 
since for long periods of the 1 8th century it was rotting in harbour 
and its ships were rarely commissioned. Louis XIV. is credited with 
95 ships of the line and 29 frigates, together with many smaller 
vessels, in 1692. At the close of the Seven Years’ War it had sunk 
to 44 ships of the line and 9 frigates. By 1778 the French navy 
had risen to 78 of the line with frigates and smaller vessels which 
brought the total to 264. In 1793 on the outbreak of the revolution- 
ary war, it was estimated to consist of 82 ships of the line, mostly 
fine vessels, and of frigates with lesser craft which brought it to a 
total of 250. Under Napoleon the mere number was very much 
more considerable and included ships built in the annexed territories, 
but they were largely constructed of green timber, were meant 
merely to force England to maintain blockades, and were never sent 
to sea. 

Spanish Navy . 

The administrative history of the Spanish navy is singularly 
confused and broken. It might almost be said that the country 
had no navy in the full sense of the word— that is to say, no 
organized maritime force provided and governed by the state 
for warlike purposes only — until one was created. on the French 
model by the sovereigns of the Bourbon dynasty f.e. after 1700. 
Yet the kings of the Spanish peninsula, whether they wore the 
crown of Castile and Leon or of Aragon, had fleets, formed, like 
all the others of the middle ages, partly of ships supplied by the 
coast towns and populations, partly of the royal vessels. Aragon 
was a purely Mediterranean power. Its fleets, which were chiefly 
supported; by Barcelona, a flourishing commercial city, were 
composed of galleys. With the union of the crown In 1479 
Aragon fell into the background, and its navy continued to be 
represented only by a few galleys, for service in the Mediterranean 
against the pirates. The dominions of Castile stretched from 
the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean. Its kings, therefore, 
had need both of ships (naos) and galleys. The first beginnings 
of the Castilian navy were not due to the king, but to the foresight 
and enterprise of Diego Gelmirez, bishop and afterwards first 
archbishop of Santiago in Gallicia. In or about 1120 he employed \ 
the Genoese Ogerio to form a dockyard at Iria, and to build 
vessels. The naval activity of the coast of the Bay of Biscay 
developed so rapidly that in 1147 a squadron from the northern 
ports took part in the conquest of AJmeria by Alfonso VII. 
(1120^1157) in alliance with the Pisans. ; A century later (1248) 
another squadron constructed at the expense of the king 
Fernando IIL El Santo (1 21 7-1 252), and; commanded by Count 
Ramon Bonifaz of Burgos, the first admiral of Castile, took a 
decisive part in the conquest of Seville. The annexation of Anda- 
lucia and the necessity for guarding against invasions from Africa 
called for a great extension of the navy of Castile. Alfonso X. 
El Sabio (1252-1284) founded the great galley dockyards of 
Seville — the arena h It was also the work of Genoese builders 
and administrators. In the course of the 13th century the 
towns of the northern coast formed one of the associations so 
common in Spanish history, and known as hermandades (brother- 
hoods). The first meeting of its delegates took place at 
Castrourdiales near Bilbao in 1296, when the towns of Santander, 
Laredo, Bermeo, Guetaria> San Sebastian, and Vitoria were 
represented. The hermandad de la marisma (of the seafarers) 


of Castile supplied the squadrons which took an active part 
in the wars Of the 14th and 15th centuries between France and 
England as allies of the French. Its- history is obscure, < and 
it came to an end with the establishment of the full authority 
of the crown by the Catholic sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabel; 

The discovery of America, the acquisition by marriage or 
conquest of Sicily > Naples and Flanders, gave the kings of 
Spain a yet stronger motive for maintaining a powerful navy. 
The maxim that their ships were the bridges which joined their 
widely scattered dominions was fully' accepted by them and 
their servants: But neither the Catholic sovereigns nor the 
Habsburgs who held the throne till 1700, made any attempt 
to organize a common navy. The sources from which the naval 
armaments of Spain were drawn during the greatness and 
decline of the country were these. Galleys were maintained . 
in the Mediterranean, but they were mainly found by Sicily 
and Naples, or by the contracts which the kings of Spain made 
with the Genoese house of Doria. Oil the ocean the chief object ; 
of the Spanish government was to conduct and protect the severely 
regulated trade with America. Thus it was mainly concerned 
for long to obtain the lumbering and roomy vessels called : 
“galleons,” first designed by Alvaro de Bazan, marquess^ of 
Santa Cruz, which were rather armed traders than real warships. 
The crown did not build its own ships, but contracted for 
them with its admirals. The American .convoys sailed from and 
returned to the Bay of Cadiz. One squadron, the flota, 
carried the trade, was navigated by the admiral, with whom was 
associated a general, who commanded the few warships proper, 
and was answerable for the protection of the whole. Another 
squadron, called of Cantabria, was maintained on the north 
coast, and was employed to see the convoy on its way and meet 
it on its return home. It had its own admiral and general. 
The ships were always treated as if they were transports for 
carrying soldiers. The seamen element was neglected. The 
command was divided between the capitan de rh'ar (sea captain) 
who was responsible for the navigation and th e capitan de guerra 
(soldier captain) who fought the ship. The same division went 
through all ranks. The soldiers would neither help to work 
the ship nor fight the guns. They used musketry only, or 
relied on a chance to board’ with sword and pike. Properly 
speaking there was no class of naval officers, and the overworked 
and depressed seamen could not supply good gunners. No 
general naval administration existed. The office of admiral 
of Castile became purely ornamental and hereditary in the 
family of Heririquez. It was not replaced by a navy office. 
One of the innumerable juntas or boards, through which the 
Spanish kings governed, looked after the making of contracts, 
and co-operated with the council of the Indes which was specially | 
concerned with the American convoys*. After the disasters | 
of the later years of Philip II. (see Armada) some efforts at j 
improvement were made. Better ships were built, and something 
was done to raise the condition of the seamen. But no thorough- 
going organization was ever created, arid in the utter decadehce 
of the 17th •century the Spanish navy and seafaring population 
alike practically disappeared. 

Under the Bourbon dynasty which attained the throne in 
1700 the Spanish navy was revived, or rather a navy was created 
on the French model*. Don Jose Patino, a very able man, was 
named intendenie de la marina in 1715, and in 1717 he drew up 
a draft naval organization and code, founded on the French 
ordonnance- of 1689. Patino’s draft was the basis of the 
ordenanzas generates (general code) issued in 1748. The Spaniards 
even set up a squadrfin of galleys with a separate staff of officers, 
also on the French model, which was, however, suppressed in 
the year of the issue of the ordenanzas generates. Fine arsenals 
were organized at Ferrol and Carthagena. The navy thus 
created produced some distinguished officers, and fought some 
brilliant single ship actions. But the embarrassments of the 
treasury, the tendency of several of the kings to sacrifice their 
navy to political schemes' requiring mainly the ^employment 
of troops and the* ruin of the seafaring population during the 
17th century, prevented it from ever attaining to a high level 


of efficiency. During the Peninsular War the new navy all 
but disappeared as the old had done. The want of pecuniary 
resources and internal instability have prevented its revival 
on any considerable scale. 

. The navy created by Patino consisted in 1737 of 56 ships in all, of 
which 28 Were of the line, of from 50 to 80 guns, with one of 114 

f uns. In 1746 the number of ships of the line had increased to 37. 
n 1759 the list of fine of battle ships was 50^— of which the majority, 
if not ail,; had been constructed by English shipbuilders, in the service 
of the Spanish government. In 1778, when at the height of its power, 
it contained 62 ships ot the line. 

Dutch Navy. 

The Dutch, fleet arose out of the great struggle with Spain in 
the 1 6th century; The Netherlanders had been a maritime 
people from, the earliest antiquity. Under their medieval 
rulers, the counts of Holland and of Flanders and the House of 
Burgundy, they; had rendered service at sea. The freemeri 
owed* the service known as the riemtal ( riem , an oar). An 
admiralty office was established in 1397 . But during the revolt 
against Philip II. of Spain, new naval forces were formed; which 
had no connexion with the medieval navy, save in so far as the 
governments established in the different states which afterwards 
formed the Seven Provinces took possession of the jurisdiction 
and the dues of the medieval admiralty. The naval part of 
; the war * with Spain was for long conducted by the adventurers 
known as the “ beggars of the sea,” and was mainly confined 
to 5 the coasts arid rivers. In 1597, when the Confederation was 
formed and had provided itself with a common government 
in the states-general, the need for a regularly organized sea- 
going fleet was felt. In that year the banner of the states- 
general, the red lion with the arrows in its paw, was first hoisted 
during the expedition to Cadiz in alliance with England. On 
the 13th of August 1 $97 the states-general issued the decree 
( Instructie ) which regulated the naval administration of the 
Republic until, 1795. The attachment of the Netherlanders 
to their local franchises was too strong to permit of the establish- 
ment of a central authority with absolute powers. It was 
therefore necessary to make a compromise by which some 
measure of unity was secured while the freedom of the various 
corifederate states was effectually guarded. Five boards of 
admiralty ( Admiraliteits collegien) were recognized. They were: 
South Holland, or the Maas, sitting at Rotterdam; North 
Holland, or Amsterdam; Westfriesiand (the western side of 
the Zuyder Zee), at Hoorn or Enkhuizen on alternate years; 
Zealand at Middleburg; and Friesland at Dokhum, or after 
1645 at Harlingen. These bodies enjoyed all the rights of the 
admiralty and collected the port dues, out of which they provided 
for the current expenses of their respective squadrons. Extra- 
ordinary charges for war were met by grants from the province 
to which each board belonged. Some measure of unity was 
secured among these five independent authorities by three 
devices. Each board consisted of seven persons, of whom four 
were named by the province and required confirmation by the 
states-general, while three were chosen from other provinces 
to secure a representation of the commonwealth. The members 
of the boards took an oath of fealty to" the states-general. The 
stadtholder was admiral-general. He presided at the board, 
and commanded the squadron. In his absence his place was 
taken by his lieutenant admiral-general. An oath of fealty 
was also taken to him, arid all armed ships whether men-of-war 
or privateers sailed with his commission. He chose the captains 
from two candidates presented to him by the board. Delegates 
from the boards met twice a year to consult on the general 
interest. When the stadtholdership was suspended in 1656 
: the powers of the admiral-general were absorbed by their high 
mightinesses (Hunne Hogen Mogen) of the states-general. 
The staff of officers began with the lieutenant admiral-general 
arid descended through the vice-admiral, the quaintly named 
Schout-Mj-nacht , who was and is the rear-admiral, and whose 
title means “ commander by night.” These flag officers were 
named by' the admiral-general or states-general. The captain 
{Zeecapitdn) was selebted from the provincial list.; The lieutenants 



were appointed by the local -boards: No regular method of 
recruiting the ) corps of officers existed. > . ^ 

• ' This compromise was in itself a bad system. i- With, the 
exception of the board of North Holland, which was supported 
by, the wealth of , Amsterdam,, the admiralties were commonly 
distressed for money. Unity of action was difficult to obtain. 
Much of the work of convoy which the state squadrons shquld 
Kaye performed was thrown in the 17th century on directorates 
(tfirectien) of merchants who fitted out privateers , at - their own 
expense. When there was no stadtholder, the local governing 
bodies trenched on the authority of the states-general, and 
indulged in a great deal of favouritism. In one respect the navy 
of the Dutch republic might have been taken as a model by its 
neighbours. The feeding of the crews was contracted for by the 
captains, who were required to enter into securities for the 
execution of the contract, and who had a reputation for probity. 
The Dutch crews, being better fed and looked after than the 
English, suffered less from disease. The clumsy organization 
of the Dutch navy put it at a disadvantage in its wats;with 
England, but the seamanship of the crews, their good gunnery,, 
and the great ability *of many of their admirals made them at 
all times formidable enemies. No organic change was made 
till 1795, when the victories of the French revolutionary armies 
led to the formation of the Batavian republic. The five 
admiralties were then swept away and replaced by a committee 
for the direction of naval affairs, with a unified administration, 
organized by Pieter Paulus, a former official of the board of the 
Maas.: As Holland was now swept into the general convulsion 
of the French Revolution, it followed the fortunes of France. 
Its navy, after belonging to the Batavian republic, passed to 
the ephemeral kingdom of Holland, created by Napoleon in 
favour of his brother Louis in 1806 and annexed to France in 
i'8io. The Dutch navy then became absorbed in the French. 
After the 1 fall of Napoleon a navy was created for the kingdom 
of the Netherlands out of the Dutch fragments of the Imperial 
force. 

The United Stales. 

The American navy came into existence shortly after the 
Declaration of Independence. As early as October 1775 Congress 
authorized the construction of two national cruisers, and, at the 
same time, appointed a marine committee to administer naval 
affairs. The first force, consisting 1 of purchased vessels, badly 
fitted and built, and insufficiently equipped and manned, 
embraced two ships of 24 guns each, six brigs carrying from 
10 ; to ,i 2 guns, two schooners each with 8 guns, and four sloops, 
three of 10 guns and one of 4 guns. On December 22nd ; a 
personnel of officers was selected, one of the lieutenants being 
the well-known Paul Jones. Esek Hopkins was made com- 
mander-in-chief, but, having incurred the censure of Congress, 
he was dismissed early in 177 7, and since then the title has never 
been revived except in the person of the president. In November 
1776 the grades of admiral, vice-admiral, rear-admiral and 
commodore were assimilated in rank and precedence to relative 
army , titles, but they were never created by law until 1862. 
During the war a number of spirited engagements occurred, 
but there was a great lack of efficient material at home* and 
agents abroad were not able to enlist the active sympathies 
of nations or rulers. Benjamin Franklin did manage to equip 
one good squadron, but this was rendered almost useless by 
internal dissensions, and it required the victory of Paul Jones 
in the “ Bon Homme Richard ” over the “Serapis ” to bring 
about any- tangible result for the risk taken. During the war 
800 vessels of all classes were made prizes, but the navy lost; 
by capture 11 vessels of war and a little squadron of gunboats 
on, the lakes; and, with 13 ships destroyed to avoid capture 
by the British, 5 condemned, and 3 wrecked at sea, the country 
was practically without a naval force between 1780 and 1785:. 

Owing tp the depredations upon commerce of .the- Barb ary 
powers, Congress in 17-94 ordered the construction of six frigates* 
prescribing^ that, four of them should be armed with 44 guns 
and, t wc With >36 ,guns ; but v the Berbers having made peace , 


the number of vessels, was . reduced , one-half, - and no additions 
were made until 1797, when the “ Constitution,” .“ United 
States-??: and “ Constellation ”: were built. The, nayy was at 
first placed imder the) war department, but, a navy department 
with a secretary, of its, own was created in 1798. From 1813 
to 1842' the secretary was aided by a board of commissioners 
chosen from among the , naval officers, but in the latter year the 
department was reorganized into five bureaus, which were 
increased to eight in 1862. Each has a naval qffieer at its head. 
They deal with navigation, ordnance, equipment, navy yards, 
medicines* provisions, , steam ^engineering and construction. 
The excellent naval academy at Annapolis; was founded in. 1845 
by the then secretary of the navy, G. Bancroft. The war college 
for officers at Coasters Harbor, Newport, R.I., dates from 1884. 

. The Balance of Navies in History . 

The five navies above discussed claim special notice on various 
grounds-: the British, Dutch, and French, because they have 
been leaders and models; the Spanish because it has been 
closely associated with the others; the American because it 
was the first of the extra-European sea forces. But these great 
examples by no means exhaust the list of navies, old and new, 
which have played or now play a part. Every state which has 
a coast has also desired to possess forces on the sea. Even the 
1 papacy maintained, a fighting force of galleys which took part 
in the naval transactions of the Mediterranean for centuries. 
The Turkish sultans have fitted out fleets which once were a 
menace to southern Europe. But in a survey of general naval 
history it is not necessary to give all these navies special mention, 
even though some of them have a certain intrinsic, interest. 
Some, the Scandinavian navies for instance, have been confined 
to narrow limits, and have had no influence either by their 
organization, nor, save locally, by action. Others again have 
been the purely artificial creation of governments 1 . Instances of 
these on a small scale are the navies of the grand duchy of 
Tuscany, or of the Bourbon kings of Naples, 

A much greater instance is the navy of Russia. Founded by 
Peter the Great (1689-1725), it has been mainly organized and 
has been most successfully led by foreigners. When p 
the Russian government has desired for political ussa * 

reasons to make a show of naval strength, it has been numerous. 
In 1770, during' the reign of Catherine II. (1762-1796), a. Russian 
fleet, nominally commanded by the empress’s favourite Orloff, 
but in reality directed by two former officers of the British 
navy, John Elphinston (1722-1785) and Samuel Greig (1735- 
1788), gained some successes against the Turks in the Levant. 
But when opposed to formidable, enemies, as in the Crimean 
War, it has either remained in port, or has, as in the case of the 
war with Japan (1904-1905), proved that its vitality was not 
in proportion to its size. 

The innumerable navies of South American republics are 
small copies of older forces. - 

The 19th century did indeed see the rise of three navies, which 
are of a very different character — the Italian, which was the result 
of the unification of Italy, the German, which followed ftaly 
the creation of the German Empire, and the Japanese. Germany 9 
But all three are contemporary in. their origin, and Japan, 
have inevitably been modelled on older forces — the Austria. 
British and the French. With them must go the Austrian navy, 
excellent but unavoidably small. 

If we look at the relations which the navies of the modern 
world have had to one another, it will be seen that . the great 
discoveries of the later 15th century: shifted the seat 
of naval power to the ocean for two reasons.: In the l *f**£ ce 
first place they imposed on all who wished to sail the power. 
wider seas opened to European enterprise by Vasco 
de Gama and Columbus the obligation to, use a vessel which 
could carry water and provisions sufficient for a large crew during 
a long voyage. The Mediterranean states and their seamen 
were not prepared by resources or habit to meet the call. But 
there, was a .second and equally effective , reason. * The powers 
which -had an Atlantic .coast were; incomparably better placed 



han the Italian states^ or the- cities of the Baltic, tc -take ; 
dvantage of the maritime , discoveries' of ; the great epoch • which 
tretches from 1492 to 1526. Iri the natural course the leadership s 
ell to Portugal and Spain. Both owed much to Italian, science 
nd capital, but the profit fell inevitably to. them. The reasons ; 
riiy Spain failed to found a permanent naval power have been 
;i veil, "and they apply equally to Portugal. Neither achieved 
he formation of a solid navy. The claim of both to ^retain a 
nonopoly of the right to: settle in, or trade with, the New World* 
ind Asia was in due course contested by neighbouring nations. 
France was torn by internal dissensions (the Wars of Religion and 
he Fronde) and could not compete except through a few private 
idventurers. England and Holland were able to prove the 
issential weakness of the Spaniards, at sea before, the end of the 
:6th century. In the 17th century, the late allies against Spain 
low fought against one another. Her insular position, her 
leeurity against having to bear the immense burden of a war ! 
in a land frontier, and the superiority of her naval organization 
iver the divided administration of Holland; gave the victory to ; 
2 reat Britain. She was materially helped by the fact that the , 
French monarch attacked Holland on land, and exhausted its 
resources. . Great Britain and France now became the com- 
petitors for superiority at sea, and so remained from 1689 till 
:he fall of Napoleon in 1815. - 

During this period of a century and a quarter Great Britain 
tad again the most material advantage: that her enemy, was not 
mly contending with her at sea, but was engaged; in endeavouring 
to establish and maintain a military preponderance over her 
neighbours on the continent of Europe. Hence the necessity for 
her to support great and costly armies, which led to: the sacrifice 
of her fleet, and drove Holland into alliance with Great Britain 
(Wars of the League of Augsburg, of the Spanish Succession, 
of the Austrian Succession and the Seven Years’ War) < : During 
the War of American Independence France was in alliance with 
Spain and Holland, and at peace on land. She and her allies 
were able to impose terms of peace by which Great Britain 
surrendered positions gained in former wars. But the strength 
of the British navy was not broken, and in quality it was shown 
to be essentially superior/ . ^ > • < 

The French Revolution undid all that the government of 
France had gained between 1.778 and 1783 by attention to its 
navy and abstinence from wars oh land. The result of the 
upheaval in France was to launch her into schemes of universal 
conquest. Other nations were driven to fight for existence with 
the help of Great Britain. In that- long struggle nil the navies 
of Europe disappeared except the French, which was broken 
by defeat and rendered inept by inaction, and the victorious 
British navy. When Napoleon fell, the navy of Great Britain 
was not merely the first in, the world; it \yas the only> powerful 
navy in ; existence. 

The pre-eminent position which the disappearance of possible 
rivals had given to Great Britain lasted for several years un- 
challenged. But it was too much the consequence of a com- 
bination of circumstances which could neither recur nor endure: 
The French navy was vigorously revived under the Restoration 
and the government of Louis Philippe (the periods from 1815 
to 1830 and 1830 to 1848). The emperor Nicholas I. of. Russia 
(1825-1855) built ships in considerable numbers;. As early as 
1838 the fear that the naval superiority of Great Britain would 
be destroyed had already begun to agitate some observers. 
The “ extremely reduced state ” of the British navy, and the 
danger that an overwhelming force would be suddenly thrown 
on the English coast, were vehemently set forth by Commander 
W. H. Craufurd, and by an anonymous flag-officer. The peril 
to be feared, it was argued, was an alliance between France and 
Russia* In 1838 the British navy contained, built and building; 
90 ships of the line, 93 frigates and 12 war steamers; the French; 
49 of the line, 60 frigates and 37 war steamers, including armed 
packets; Russia, 50 of the line, 25 frigates and 8 steamers; the 
United States,. 1,5 of the line, 35 frigates and 16 war steamers. 
The agitation of 1838 passed- ;a way,; and the Crimean War, 
entailing as it did the destruptipn of a great .part of ; the Russian 


fleet at Sebastopol, and proving the weakness, of - the- Baltic 
fleet; and. havingy moreover, been conducted by an alliance of 
France -and Great Britain against Russia, would seem to have 
shown that the anxieties of 1838 were exaggerated. But the 
rivalry which is inherent in the very position of states possessing 
sea coasts and maritime interests could not cease. The French 
imperial government was anxious to develop its navy. By the 
construction of the armoured floating ^batteries employed in 
bombardment of ' Kinburn in October 1855, and by the launch 
of the first seagoing ironclad “ La Gloire ” in 1859, it began a 
new race for superiority at sea, which has shown no sign of 
slackening since. The launch of the “ Gloire ” w^s: followed by 
political events in Europe which brought forward new com^ 
petitors, while great navies were developed in America and Asia. 

The year 1871 was the beginning of a vast growth of naval 
armaments. It saw the completion of the unity of Italy and the 
formation of the German empire, two powers which Qt } owth ot 
could 1 not; dispense with strong fleets. But for some m0 dem 
years the Italian and German navies, though already rivalry to 
in existence* were still in a; youthful stage. The rapid 
growth* of ;the United States navy dates from about 
1890, and the Japanese is a few years younger. France, Russia 
and Great B rithin, in. answer to them, , began the . race in which 
the efforts of each had a stimulating effect on the others. Though 
the alliari'ce : between France and Russia was not formed till 
later, their common interests had marked them out as allies 
from t he first, and’ it will be no less convenient than accurate to 
treat Great Britain and the partners in the Dual Alliance as for 
some time, opposed to; one another. 

- In the general reorganization of her armaments undertaken 
by France after the war of 1870-71, her navy was not neglected. 
Large schemes of construction were taken in hand. £ ngian^ a 
The instability of F rench ministries, and the differences and the 
of principle, which divided the authorities who favoured Ouai 
the construction of battleships : from those who were 
partisans:- of ; cruisers and torpedo-vessels, militated against a 
coherent /policy: Yet the French navy s grew in strength, and 
Russia began to build strong vessels. As early as 1874 the 
approaching launch of a coast-defence, ironclad at Kronstadt 
(the “ Peter the Great ” designed by the English constructor 
Sir E. J. Reed), caused r one of the successive “ naval, scares ” 
which recurred frequently in the coming years. It was, however, 
largely fictitious, .and passed away without producing much 
effect. In 1878 the prospect of a war arising out of the Russian 
and Turkish conflict of that year, again stirred doubts as to the 
sufficiency of her naval armaments in England: Yet it was not 
till about 1885 that an agitation for the increase of the British 
fleet was begun, in a consistent and continuous way. The con- 
troversy of .the succeeding years was boundless, and was perhaps 
the more heated because the controversialists were not con- 
trolled, by the necessity for using terms of definite meaning, and 
because the lists published for the purpose of making comparisons 
were inevitably of. doubtful value; when ships built, building 
and ordered to be built, but not begun, were counted together^ 
or as not infrequently happened, were all added on one side, 
but not on the other. The belief that the British navy was not 
so strung as it should be, in view of the dependence of the British 
empire on strength at sea, spread steadily. Measures were . first 
taken, to improve the opportunities for practice allowed to the 
fleet by the establishment of yearly naval manoeuvres in 1885, 
and the lessons they afforded were utilized to enforce the necessity 
for an increase of the British fleet. In 1888 a committee of three 
admirals (Sir W. Dowell, Sir Vesey Hamilton and Sir R. Richards), 
appointed to report on the manoeuvres of that year, gave it as 
their opinion that “ no time should be lost in placing the British 
navy beyond comparison with that of any two powers.” This 
verdict , met a : ready acceptance by the nation, and in 1889 
Lord George Hamilton, then first lord of the admiralty, intro- 
duced the Naval Defence Act, which provided for the addition to 
the navy within four and a half-years of 70 vessels of 318,000 tons 
at a cost of £21 , 500,000. The object was to obviate the risk of 
sudden reductions for reasons of economy in the building vote. 


Later experience proved that the practice of fixing the amount to 
be spent for a period of years operated to restrict the freedom of 
government to make additions, for which the necessity had not 
been foreseen when the money was voted. But the act of 1889 
did effect an immediate addition to the British fleet, while as was 
inevitable it stimulated Other powers to increased efforts. 

The rivalry between Great Britain and the states composing 
the Dual Alliance may be said to have lasted till 1904, when the 
course of the war in the Far East removed Russia from the field. 
It must be borne in mind that during the latter part of these 
twenty years Russia was largely influenced by the desire to arm 
against the growing navy of Japan. Comparisons between the 
additions to the fleets made on either side, even when supported 
by a great display of figures, are of uncertain value. Number 
is no sufficient test of strength when taken apart from quality, 
distribution, the command of coaling stations— which are of 
extreme value to a modern fleet — and other considerations. 
But the respective lists of battleships supply a rough and ready 
standard, and when taken with the number of men employed 
and the size of the budgets (both subject to qualifications to 
be mentioned) does enable us to see with some approximation to 
accuracy how far the rivals have attained their desired aims. 
In 1889, before the passing of the Naval Defence Act, the British 
navy contained 32 battleships of 262,340 tons. The united 
French and Russian fleets had 22 of 150,653 tons: of these 17 
were French, 7 being vessels of wood plated with iron and 
therefore of no value when exposed to the fire of modern ex- 
plosives. This is but one of many examples which might be 
given of the fallacious character of mere lists of figures. In 1894, 
when the Naval Defence Act had produced its effect, the com- 
parative figures were: for Great Britain, 46 ironclads (or battle- 
ships) of 441,640 tons, and for the Dual Alliance 35 of 270,953 — in 
which, however, the seven wooden vessels were still included. 
France and Russia had then large schemes of new construction — 
60,300 tons of ships over 10,000 tons for France, and 78,000 tons 
for Russia. The British figure was 70,000 tons. But the French 
and Russian list included mere names of vessels, of which the 
plans were not then drafted. 

Thg rivalry in building went on as eagerly after 1894 as before. 
At the beginning of 1904 Great Britain had 67 battleships of 
895)37° tons, as against 57 of 635,500 belonging to the powers 
of the Dual Alliance. The difference in favour of Great Britain 
was therefore 10 battleships, and 259,870 tons. Vessels not 
ready for service were included in the list, which therefore in- 
cludes potential as well as actual strength. The balance in favour 
of Great Britain was less in 1904 than it had been in 1885 in mere 
numbers. During this period the naval budget of Great Britain 
had risen from £12,000,000 in 1885 to £34,457,500 in 1903-1904. 
The number of men employed had grown from 57,000 to 127,000. 
The figures for the Dual Alliance cannot be given with equal 
confidence. France had transferred the troupes de la marine or 
colonial troops from the navy to the army, which introduced 
a confusing element into the comparison, and the figures for 
Russian expenditure are very questionable. The total credit 
demanded for the French navy in 1890, the year after the passing 
of the British Naval Defence Act, was frs. 217,147,462. By 
1903 the sum had risen to frs. 351,471,524. The Russian figures 
for 1890 are not attainable, but her budget for 1903 was 
£1 1,067,889 sterling. A comparison in numbers of men available 
is wholly misleading, since the British navy contains a large 
number of voluntarily enlisted men who serve for many years, 
and a small voluntary reserve, while France and Russia include 
ail who are liable to be called out for compulsory service during 
a short period. There is no equality between them and the highly 
trained men of the British navy. The immense increase in its 
staff represents an addition to real power to which there is 
nothing to correspond in the case of continental states. 

While this vast growth of naval power was going on in Great 
Britain, France and Russia, other rivals were entering into the 
lists with various fortunes. Italy may be said to have been the 
first comer.-' Her national navy, formed out of the existing 
squadrons of Sardinia, Tuscanv and Naples, had stood the strain 


of war in 1866 very ill. The conditions in which the unity of : 
the country had been achieved during the Franeo-Prussian War 
of 1870-71, together with the obvious need for a navy compete 
in the case of a nation with a very extended sea coast, iion of ' 
animated the Italians to great and even excessive new 
efforts. Their policy was controlled by the knowledge navies: 
that they could not hope to rival France in numbers, ***&• 
and they therefore aimed at obtaining individual vessels of a u 
high level of strength. Italy may be said to have set the example 
of building monster ships, armed with monster guns.. But she 
was unable to maintain her position in the race. The too hopeful 
finance in- which she had indulged in the first enthusiasm of 
complete political unification led to serious embarrassment in 
1894. Her naval budget sank from £4,960,000 in 1891 to 
£3) 776,845 in 1897-1898, and only rose slowly to £5,037,642 in 
1905-1906. As a candidate in the race for naval strength she 
necessarily held a subordinate place, though always to be ranked 
among the important sea powers. In 1903, when the rivalry of 
Great Britain and the Dual Alliance was at its height, her 
strength in battleships was 18, of 226,630 tons. In number, 
therefore, they did more than cover the balance in favour of 
Great Britain as against the Dual Alliance, but not in tonnage, 
in which the difference in favour of Great Britain was 259,870. 

The history of the German navy is one of foresight, calculation, 
consistency and therefore steady growth. The small naval force 
maintained by Prussia became the navy of the North 
German Federation after the war of 1866, and the Germany ' 
Imperial navy after 1871. Until 1853 it had been wholly de- 
pendent on the war office. In that year an admiralty was created 
in favour of Prince Albrecht, but this office was abolished in 1861, : 
and the navy was again placed under the war office. The first 
ministers of the navy under the North German Federation were 
generals; so was the first imperial minister, General Stosch (1871). 
Admiral Tirpitz, appointed in 1897, was the first minister who 
was bred a seaman. His predecessor, General Stosch, had been 
an excellent organizer and had done much for the efficiency of 
the service. It has been the rule of the German government, 
both before and since the foundation of the empire, to advance 
by carefully framed plans, without adhering to them pedantically 
when circumstances called for a modification of their lines. As 
early as 1867 a. scheme had been formed for the construction of 
a navy of 16 ironclads and 50 smaller vessels, at a cost of 
£5)395)833. It was not sufficiently advanced in execution to 
allow Germany to make any efforts at sea in the war of 1870-71. 
In 1872 a supplementary grant of £3,791,666 was made for 
construction in view of the- increased cost: of armour and arma- 
ments. In 1882 a revised scheme was made which contemplated 
the construction of 100 Vessels, and it was completed in x 888 
by another which provided for the construction of 28 vessels, 
of which 4 should be battleships of the largest size, within the 
next six years. In 1894 and for some years afterwards the Reich- 
stag showed itself hostile to a heavy expenditure on the navy, 
and refused many votes asked for by the government. Under 
the pressure of ambition and of the real needs of a nation with 
an extensive and growing maritime commerce, the expenditure 
grew in spite of the opposition of the Reichstag. Between 1874 
and 1889 it rose from £1,950,000 to £2,750,000, and was increased 
in the following year to £3,600,000, from which figure it advanced 
by 1898 to £5,756,135. Another building scheme was framed 
in that year, but it was swept aside in 1900, under the combined 
influence of the exhortations of the emperor William II.,- and of 
the anger caused in Germany through the arrest by a. British 
Cruiser of a German steamer (the “ Bundesrath ”) on the coast of 
Africa ofl a charge of carrying contraband of war to the Boers. 
The emperor was now able to obtain the consent of the Reichstag 
to an extended Naval Defence Act. By the terms of this measure 
it was proposed to spend £74,000,000 on construction, and 
£20,060,000 on the dockyards. With this money, by the year 
1917 Germany was to be provided with a fleet of 38 battleships, 
together with a proportionate number of cruisers and other 
smaller vessels. Rapid progress was made not only with the 
programme itself but with the equipment of German dockyards 


United 
States . 


and other establishments for providing the materiel of a great 
navy. In the spring of 1909 the serious menace to British 
supremacy at sea, represented by the growth of the new German 
fleet of battleshipsj led in England to a “ scare ” which ; recalled 
that of 1888, and to an energetic campaign for additional 
expenditure on the British navy. > ^ : 

During the years following on the American Civil War (1862- 
66) the United States paid small attention to the navy. In 
1881 a board was appointed to advise on the needs 
of the navy, and in 1890, the board recommended 
the formation of a fleet of 100 vessels' of' which 20 
should be battleships of the largest class. The reviving interest 
in the navy was greatly stimulated by; the diplomatic difference 
with Great Britain which arose over the frontier question between 
her and the republic of Venezuela in 1896. Resolutions were 
passed in congress approving of an increase of the navy.. The 
war with Spain in 1898 completed the revival of American 
interest in the navy. The acquisition of Porto Rico, and the 
protectorate of Cuba in the West Indies, together with the annetfa^ 
tion of the Philippines, and the visible approach pf the time 
when the relations of the powers interested in the Pacific would 
call for regulation, confirmed the conviction that a powerful 
fleet must be maintained. In 1889 the United States possessed 
no modern battleship. In 1899 there were 4 built and 8 building. 
At the close of 1903 there were built and building 27. of 353,260 
tons, only two of them being of less than 10,000 tons.' From 
£$ji i 9> 8 5° in i8 90 the expenditure grew to £.16,3 $5,380 in 1903. 

The navy of Japan, the last comer among the great naval 
forces of the world, may be said , to date from 1895, from,;. in 
Japan. * act > the eve 0 * t ^ ie war Chitia. As an insular 
power with a large seafaring population, Japan is 
called upon to possess a fleet. . Even in the days of its voluntary 
isolation it had a known capacity for maritime warfare. Its 
capacity for assimilating the- ideas and mastering the mechanical 
skill of Europe have been in no respect better shown than in 
naval matters. From the moment it was compelled to open 
its ports it began not. only to acquire steamers but to apply 
itself under European guidance to learning how to make and 
use them. A navy oh the western model was already organized 
by 1895, but it was still of trifling proportions. In \ 1896 the 
Japanese navy had become ^ an object of serious attention to 
the world. A plan was drafted in that year, and confirmed 
in the next, by which Japan arranged to supply itself, mainly 
by purchase in Europe, with a fleet containing *4 of the most 
powerful battleships. The scheme was modified in detail in 
1898, when the decision was taken to increase the tonnage of the 
vessels. A little later additions were arranged for, and vessels 
building for South America states in English ports were purchased. 
The British model was carefully followed in naval organization, 
the alliance with England giving special facilities for this. And 
by 1904, when the war with Russia began, the unknown Japanese 
fleet proved’ its competence by victories at sea which put the 
seal on her position as a naval power. 

Conclusion . — When we look over the whole period' from 
the end of the Napoleonic wars, one great fact is patent to our 
view. It is that this was an epoch of revival, or development 
in the naval power of the whole world, in the course of which 
the position held by Great Britain in 1816 was partially lost 
simply by the growth of other powers. The situation in that 
year was by its very nature temporary, and a quotation of the 
respective numbers of warships then possessed by the world 
would have no value. An instructive comparison can, however, 
be made between the year 1838, when Great. Britain began to 
be seriously concerned with the rise of possible enemies at sea, 
and the eve of the war between Russia and Japan. Battleships 
may again be taken as the test of strength, since nothing happened 
in the Russo-Japanese War to show that they do not still form 
the most vital element of naval power. We may also leave 
aside the many small fleets which cannot .act' collectively, and 
which individually do not weigh in the balance. The, figures 
for 1838 are given above, but may be repeated for comparison^ 
In that year Great Britain possessed, built and building, 90 


ships of the line; France 49; Russia 50; the United States 
15. In 1903 the number of vessels recognized as battleships, 
possessed by the great powers, was for Great Britain 67; for 
France 39; for Russia 18; fox' the United States 27; for Germany 
27; for Italy 18; for Japan 5. At the first date the British 
fleet was among great powers as 90 to 114. At the latter it 
was as 67 to 134. 

Such comparisons, however, as these become much more 
complicated in later years, when the importance of the preponder- 
ance of , “ Dreadnoughts ” — the new type of battleship— (see 
Ship and Shipbuilding)— was realized. By the invention 
of This type Great Britain appeared to obtain a new lead; and 
in 1907* when it was calculated that by 1910 there would be 
ten British Dreadnoughts ” actually in commission while 
neither in Europe nor America would a single similar ship have 
been r completed by any foreign power, the situation seemed 
to ! be entirely in favour of complete supremacy at sea for the 
British fleet.’ But the progress of German and American con- 
struction, and particularly the experience gained of German 
ability to build and equip much more rapidly than had been 
supposed, showed by 1909 that, so far as “ Dreadnoughts ” 
were concerned at all events, the lead of Great Britain could only 
be maintained by exceptional effort and exceptional expenditure. 
It was admitted in parliament by the prime minister, first lord 
of the admiralty and foreign secretary — themselves Liberals 
who had flirted with proposals for disarmament, and who de- 
pended for office' on the support of more extreme “pacifists” who 
objected on. principle to heavy military and naval expenditure — 
that, while for the 1 moment the British “ two-power standard” 
was still in existence, the revelations as to German shipbuilding 
showed that it could only be maintained in the future , by the 
creation of a new fleet on a scale previously not contemplated. 
The supremacy of Great Britain in ships of the older types 
would be of no avail as years went by and other powers Were 
equalling her in the output of ships of the new type, and. a new 
race thus began, of which it is impossible here to indicate more 
than the start. It was no longer a question of completed ships, 
but One still more of programmes for building and of the rate 
at which these programmes could be accomplished. At the 
beginning of 1910, while Great Britain had her ten “ Dread- 
noughts,” it was not the case that other powers had none: 
Germany already had four and the United States two; and 
a, knowledge of the naval programmes of both these countries, 
to speak of no others, showed that, unless either their policy 
changed or the British shipbuilding programme Was modified 
so as to keep up with their progress, it would not take many 
years before the theory of the equality of the British fleet in 
“ capital ships ” to those of the next two naval powers would 
have to be abandoned. In England this situation created a pro- 
found sensation in 1909, since it was common ground that her 
fleet was her all in all, oh which her empire depended; and the 
result, was . seen, not- only in a considerable increase in the Naval 
Estimates of 1910-1911, but also in the beginning of a Serious 
attempt to organize their fleets on the part of the British colonial 
dominions, which should co-operate with the mother country. 

The British; Admiralty figures for the state of the principal 
fleets as on March 31st, 1910, are suinmarized below. The 
letters at the heads of the columns have the following significa- 
tion: E., England;. F., . France; R., Russia; G., . Germany ; 
I., Italy; U., United States; and J., Japan: — 

Ships Built 


1 " • • . 

E. 

F. 

R. 

G. 

I. 

U. 

J. 

Battleships . . . 

56 

1 7 

7 

33 

10 

30 

14 

Armd. C D. Vessels . 


8 

2 

7 


10 


Armd. Cruisers 

38 

20 

4 

9 

8 

15 

12 

Protected Cruisers, I. 

1.8 

5 

7 



3 

2 

11. 

35 

9 

2 

23 

3 

16 

11 

„ „• III. 

16 

8 

2 

12 

11 

2 

6 

Unprotected Cruisers 

2 



10 


5 

6 

Scouts . 

8 





3 


Torpedo Vessels . 

23 

10 

6 

1 

5 

2 

2 

T.B. Destroyers . 

150 

60 

97 

85 

21 

25 

57 

Torpedo, Boats 

116 246 

63 

82 

96 

30 

69 

Submarines . . . 

63 

56 

30 

8 

7 

18 

9 



Ships Building 

E. F, R.. G. L .U.vj, . . 

Battleships . . >96 r 8 8 2 4 3 

Armd. Cruisers ...... 3 2 2 3 2 . . 1 

Protected Cruisers, II. 9 .. . . 5 3 ; 

Unprotected Cruisers' 2 . ; . . ; . . . ' . . 

T.B. Destroyers . 37 17 . . 12 2 15 2 

Submarines . . 11 23 3 * .. 10 3 

* Number uncertain. 

Bibliography.— A ncient and General :— Accounts of the naval 
organizations of the ancient world, and of the sea fighting of the^time 
are to be found in the historians of Greece and Rome: Signor 
G. Corazzini has written a Storia della marina militare antica (Livorno, 
1882). Valuable details ;of the Imperial Roman navy and of the 
Byzantine navv will be found in Professor Bury -s appendices -to his 
edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. i. apx. 5, and vol. . vi. 
apx. 5. General histories of the navies of the world have been 
written, but they are inevitably apt to be little moire 1 than jejune 
reviews of the dates, and results of battles. This is certainly the 
case with the great folio of the English writer Josiah Burchett, A 
Complete History of the most remarkable transactions at Sea , from the 
earliest accounts of time to the conclusion of the last war with France , 
wherein is given an account of the most considerable Naval Expeditions , 
Sea Fights , Stratagems , Discoveries and other Maritime Occurrences 
that have happened among all nations that have flourished at Sea; and 
in a more particular manner of Great Britain from the tinie of the 
Revolution in 1688 to the aforesaid period (1720). The later part is 
however valuable, for Burchett/ who. was secretary to the admiralty, 
had access to good authorities for his own time, and had served at 
sea as secretary to Russell, Lord Orford. There is an Histoire de la 
marine de tous les peuples , by M. A. du Sein (Paris, 1879) which is of 
no great value. 

Medieval:— As regards the medieval navies the first place may be 
allowed to the Italians. A general bibliography of Italian nautical 
literature, Saggio de una bibliografia marittima italiana ,. occupying 
fifty-eight pages, drawn up by Signor Enrico Celani, will be found in 
the Revista marittima, supplement for 1894 (Rome). The histories 
of the different Republics of the middle ages record their maritime 
enterprises. An excellent book, which gives far more than its title 
promises, is the Stqria della marina pontificia of A. Gugliefmotti, O.P., 
in 10 volumes published at different times, and . in two editions, at 
Florence 1856, &c; The general maritime history of the Mediter- 
ranean in the middle ages is well illustrated in the Memorias sobre 
\a marina comer. cio. y artes de Barcelona (1779-1792) by Don A. 
Capmany. The naval enterprises of the Norsemen are dealt with in 
a scholarly fashion by M. G. B. Deppjng, Histoire des expeditions 
maritimes des Normands (1826) ; and with newer knowledge by Mr 
C. F. Keary, The Vikings of Western Christendom (1891). The 
medieval periods of Western navies are treated in their respective 
naval histories. 

Great Britain: — The History of the Royal Navy to the French 
Revolution , by Sir N. Harris Nicolas (1847), is unfortunately in- 
complete. It ends at the year 1422, but is the work of a most labori- 
ous and exact antiquary , who had been a naval officer in his youth. 
The adrninistrative history of the British nqvy until 1660 is the 
subject of the History of the Administration of the Navy and of 
Merchant Shipping in relation to the Navy { 1896) by Mr M. Oppenheim 
—a most valuable collection Of materials. The campaigns and battles 
of the navy are told, generally from the public letters of the admirals, 
and with np great measure of criticism in several compilations. 
The Naval History of England (1735) by Mr T. Lediard, is copious and 
useful. The Naval Chronology , or an Historical Summary of Naval 
and Maritime Events from the Time of the Romans to the Treaty of 
Peace 1802 ,, by Captain; Isaac Schomberg (1802), contains a mass of 
valuable information, lists of ships, dates of construction, &c., and 
some administrative details. Less comprehensive, but still useful, is 
such a compilation as The General History of the Late War (that is, 
the Seven Years’ War), by Dr John Entick “ and other gentlemen ” 
(17.63). A much better, book is The Naval and Military Memoirs of 
Great Britain 172,7 to 1783 {, 1804) by Mr R. Beatson, a very careful 
and well-informed writer who had seen some service as a marine 
officer: The Lives of the British Admirals, containing a new and 
accurate Naval History from the earliest periods, by Dr J. Campbell 
(1779), may be profitably consulted, with caution, for it by no means 
justifies its claim to novelty and accuracy in all parts. The Naval 
History of Great Britain, from 1793 to the accession of George IV., 
by Mr W. James (1827), republished with a continuation by Captain 
Chamier in 1837, is a standard authority* A far less useful work, 
which, however, is in parts written from first-hand knowledge, is The 
Naval History of Great Britain by Captain W. P. Brenton, first 
published in 1823, and republished in 1836. The Field of Mars, a 
compilation in dictionary form published in 1781, with an enormous 
title-page, is not without value for some of the naval transactions of 
the 1 8th century. The History of the British' Navy from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time (1863) by Dr C. D. Yonge, contains some 
original matter for the naval transactions of the 19th century. The 
Royal Navy, in 7-large volumes (1897-1903), edited and partly written 
by Sir W. L; Clowes, is a compilation of unequal value; Some of 


Sir W.L/Clowes’s coadjutors, notably Captain Mahan and Sir C. R. 
Markham, are of high standing and authority; The book is‘ copiously 
illustrated. The Naval. Chronicle, 1799-1818, a magazine, contains 
masses of useful matter, for the, Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. 
'■The Royal Naval Biography of Captain John Marshall, giving the 
lives of all officers on the list in 1823 or promoted later (1823-1835), 
with a supplement (1827-1830), may be consulted, but is too un- 
critical and ; tpo uniformly laudatory. The. Naval Biographical 
Dictionary; life and services of every living officer (1846), by Lieutenant 
W. R; O’Bryne, is a solid book of reference. The publications of the 
Navy Record Society (1894 and subsequent years) contain large and 
valuable publications of original matter, with some reprints of old 
authorities, such as Sir W» Monson’s Tracts , which were difficult of 
access. See also A Short History of the Royal Navy, by David 
Hannay. 

France : — The naval history of France has been much written 
about since 1840. Not many of the books published have been of 
considerable value. The Histoire maritime de la France of M. Leon 
Guerin (1844), was meant to meet a popular demand and satisfy 
national vanity. The Histoire de la marine franqaise of M. Eugene 
Sue (1845-1846) is mainly a romance, but it contains some useful 
evidence. The Histoire dela marine franqaise of Le Comte de Bonfils 
Lablenie (1845), a naval officer, is of more value, but is somewhat 
wanting in criticism. The Precis historique de la marine franqaise 
of M. Chasseriau (1845); the Histoire generate de la marine (1853); 
the Histoire' de la marine franqaise of M: le Saint (1877); and the 
Histoire nationale de la marine franqaise depuis Jean- Bart (1878) 
of M. Trousset are compilations. La Marine de guerre , ses institu - 
tions militaire s depuis son origine jusqu'd nos jours, by Capne 
Gougeard (1877) ; the Essai sur V histoire de V administration de la 
marine franqaise of M. Lambert de Sairite Croix (1892) '; and the 
excellent little book of M. Loir on La Marine royale,. 1789 (n.d.), 
may be consulted . with pleasure and profit. The three books of 
M. Jal, Afcheologie navale (1840), Glossaire nautique (1848) and 
Abraham du Quesne et la marine de son temps (1872) are all of high 
value. Les Batailles navales de la France of Capne Troude (1867), 
is a carefully written account of naval actions. The Histoire de la 
marine franqaise , pendant la guerre de V independence americaine 
(1877) ; Sous la premiere republique (1886) ; Sous le consulat et 
V empire (1886); De 1815 d 1870 (1900)'; and La Marine fFanqaise et 
la marine allemande, 1870-1871 (1873) of Capne Chevalier,/ are 
thorough and critical, M. G. Lacour-Gayet, Professor at L’Ecole 
sup£rieure de la Marine, has published two books of serious research, 
but marked by some national prejudice, La Marine militaire de la 
France sous le rlgne de Louis XV, (1902), and La Marine militaire de 
la France sous le rlgne de Louis XVI, (1905). The Recherches sur 
Hancien clos des galees de Rouen (1864) of M. C. de Robillard de 
Beaurepaire, and the life of Jean de Vienne by the Marquis Terrier de 
Loray (1878), are valuable monographs on passages of early French 
naval history. The Projets et tentatives de debar quement aux lies 
britanniques by Capne Desbriere (1900 seq.) is a most valuable 
authority. A very scholarly Histoire de la marine franqaise was 
begun in 1899 by M. Q. de la Ronciere. 

Miscellaneous The standard authorities for Spanish naval history 
are, La Marina de Castilla (1892), and La Armada Espahola desde la 
union de Castilla y Aragon (1895-1901), of Captain Cesareo Fernandez 
Duro. The Geschienes van het Nederlandsche Zeewezen of Mr J. C. de 
Jonghe (1858), is an admirable and exhaustive history of the Dutch 
navy. The History of the Maritime .Wars of the Turks, by Haji 
Khalfa (or Hugji Chalifa), translated by Mr J. Mitchell for the 
Oriental Translation Fund (1831), may be read with curiosity and 
some prpfit. There are two general histories of the navy of the 
United States by Fenimore Cooper (1839), and by -Mr E. S. Maclay 
(1894) ; the second is the fuller, and the more critical. Captain 
Mahan’s Influence of Sea Power on History 1660-1783 (1890), and his 
Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and Empire 1793- 
1812 (1892), must be classed apart as studies. of the general ^inter- 
action of navies on one another and ; on international relations. 
The long series of readable monographs by Admiral Jurien de la 
Graviere, covering the whole field of naval warfare from the 
Peloponnesian War to his own time, contain much information and 
sound criticism. • (D. H.) 

Naval Strategy and Tactics 

Historical Evolution , — That the methods of conducting war 
at sea have been conditioned by the capacity of the ships and 
their armament, and that capacity and armament have interacted 
upon one another, may appear to be platitudes. But they are 
none the less truths which must always be borne in mind when 
we are considering the history of naval strategy, that is, of the 
large movements by which a commander secures the advantage 
of fighting at a place convenient to himself, or of tactics— which 
are the movements he makes in battle. Throughout antiquity 
and the middle ages till the 1 6th century, the weapons relied 
on were— (1) the ship itself, used as a ram, (2) the swords of the 
crew, (3) such missile weapons as bolts from heavy crossbows 


fixed on the bulwarks,; bows : and arrows, weights dropped: fern 
a yard or pole rigged out, and the various means of setting ah 
enemy alight; by shooting arrows with burning tow or by 
Greek fire or wild fire, blown through tubes icatimej whence 
“ cannon ”). The nature of the “ Greek fire ” is still an unsettled 
question, and it is believed by some authorities that the Byzan* 
tines of the middle ages were acquainted with the use of gun- 
powder. However that may be, it is certain' that even after 
the introduction of artillery in the 14th centufy, the 
history* means of injuring an enemy at a distance were nil; or 
■ ' were very feeble. All actions, therefore,' were fought 
at close quarters, where ramming: and boarding : were possible/ 
But the use of the ram was only available for a vessel driven by 
oars. A sailing vessel could- not ram unless she were running- 
before a good breeze. In a light wind her charge would be 
ineffective, and it could not be made at ail from leeward.: There- 
fore, while fleets depended on the. methods of battle at close 
quarters, two conditions were imposed on the warship. She 
must be small and light, so that her crew could row her with 
effect,' and she must carry a. numerous; crew to work her oars 
and board or repel boarders. Sails were used by the- triremes; 
and other classes of warship, ancient and medieval, when going 
from point to point— to relieve the rowers from absolutely 
exhausting toil. They were lowered in action, and when the. 
combatant had a secure port at 1 hand* they were left ashore 
before battle. These conditions applied alike to Phormio, the 
Athenian admiral of the 5th century b.c., to the Norse king OM: 
Tryggveson of the 10th century a.d., and to t the chiefs of the 
Christian and Turkish fleets, which fought the battle of -Lepanto: 
In a.d. 1571. There might be, and were, differences of degree 
in the use made of oar , and sail respectively. Outside the 
Mediterranean, the sea was unfavourable to the long, ' narrow 
and light galley of 120 ft. long and 20 ft, of hearth But the Norse; 
ship found at Gokstad, though her beam is a third of her length, 
and she is well adapted for rough seas/isi also a light and shallow 
craft, to be easily rowed or hauled up on a beach. Some medieval 
vessels were of considerable size, but these were; the exception; 
they were awkward, and were rather transports than: warships. 

Given a warship which , is of moderate; size, and crowded with 
men, it follows that prolonged cruises* and: blockade in the full 
sense of the word, were beyond the power of: the sea dommanders 
of antiquity and the middle ages. There were Ships used for 
trade which with a favourable wind could rely on making six 
knots an hour — that is . to say, twice the average speed attained! 
by Captain Cook in his voyages of exploration. , But a war fleet 
could not provide the cover, or carry the water and food, needed 
to keep the crews efficient during a long cruise. ; * So long as galleys 
were used, that is to say, till: the middle of the 1 8th century, they 
were kept in port as much aspossibley and a tent was* rigged over* 
the deck to house the rowers. The ! fleet was compelled to hug 
the shore in order to find supplies. It always endeavoured to 
secure a basis on shore to store provisions and rest the* crews.* 
Therefore the wider operations were slowly made. : Therefore! 
too, when the enemy was to be waited if or,, or a port watched, 
some point on shore was secured and the ships were drawn up. 
It was byholding such a point that the Corinthian allies of; the 
Syracusans were able to pin in the 1 Athenians. The Romans 
watched Lilybeum in the same way, and Hannibal the Rhodian? 
could run the blockade before : they • were launched and . ready? td 
stop him. The Norsemen hauled their ships on shore, stockaded 
them and marched inland. The Greeks of, Homer had done the 
same and could do nothing else. Roger di Lauria, in a.d. i 285, 
waited at the Hormigas with his galleys on. the beach till the 
French were seen- to be coming past him. Edward III. in 
a.d. 1350, stayed at Winchelsea till the Spaniards were sighted. 
The allies at Lepanto remained at anchor near Dragonera till 
the last moment. - . - . 

Given again that the fighting was at close quarters with ram, 
stroke of sword, crossbow bolt, arrow, pigs of iron or lead and 
wild fire blown through tubes, it follows that the formations 
and ; tactics were, equally imposed bn - the combatants.? The 
formation ,was inevitably the: hne abr'eastr -*- the ships* going side 


by sidef— for the object, was to bring all the 1 rams, or all the 
boarders into action at once; It was quite as necessary to strike 
with the prow- when boarding as when ramming. If the vessels 
were laid side by side the; oars would have prevented them 
from touching. . It may be added that this rule prevailed equally 
with* the sailing ship of later timesy since they Tyere built with 
what; is technically called “ a tumble home,” that is to say, their 
sides sloped inwards from the water line, and the space from 
the top of the bulwarks of one to the other was too great to be 
juinped. The extent to which ramming or boarding would be 
used respectively would depend on the skill of the rowers. The 
highly trained Athenian crews of the early Pelopon- 
nesian War relied mainly on the ram. They aimed at 
dashing through an enemy V line, and shaving off the methods, 
oars from one side of an opponent. When successfully 
practised,. this man qeuvre would be equivalent to the dismasting 
of a sailing line of battle ship. It was the SttwrXous, and it 
enabled the assailant to turn, and ram his crippled enemy in 
the. stern (7T€pt7rXous;) But an attack with the ram might be 
exceedingly dangerous to the assailant, if he were not very 
solidly built. His ram might be broken off in the shock. The 
Athenians found this a very real peril, and were compelled to 
construct their triremes with stronger bows, to contend with the 
more heavily built Peloponnesian vessels — whereby they ’ lost 
much of their mobility.! In fact success in ramming depended 
so much ion a combination of skill and good fortune that it 
played a somewhat subordinate part in most ancient sea . fights. 
The? Romans baffled the. ramming tactics of the Caithaginians 
by the invention of the corva or crow, which grappled the prow 
of therdmmer; and provided a gangway for boarders. After 
the introduction of artillery in the 14th century,- when guns 
were carried in the bows of the galley,, it was considered bad 
management to fire them until the prow was actually touching 
the enemy. If they were discharged before the Shock there 
was always; a risk that they would: be fired too soon, and the guns 
of the time could not be rapidly reloaded. The 1 officer dike course 
was to keep the fire for the last moment, and use it to clear the 
way for the boarders. As a defence against boarding, the ships 
of a weaker fleet were* sometimes tied side to one another, in the 
middle ages, and a barrier made with oars and spars. But this 
defensive arrangement, which was adopted by Olaf Tryggveson of 
Norway at Swolder (a.d. iooo), and by the French at Sluys 
(a.D; 1340), could be turned by an enemy, who attacked on the 
flank.-- To meet the shock of ramming and to ram, medieval 
ships were sometimes “ bearded,” i.e. fortified with iron bands 
across the bows. ■ 

The principles of naval warfare known, to the* ancient world 
descended through Byzantium to the Italian Republics and from 
them to the West. With the growth of. ships, the v 

development of artillery, and the beginning of the great ships# 
sailing; fleets capable of keeping the sea for long 
periods together, came the need for a new adaptation of old 
principles, A ship which depended, on the wind for its motive 
power could not hope to ram. It could still board, <and the 
Spaniards did . for long make it their main object to fun their 
bow over an enemy’s sides, and invade his deck. In order to 
carry out this kind of attack they would naturally try: to get 
to windward and then bear down before the wind in line abrdast 
ship upon ship. But an opponent to leeward could always baffifc 
this, attack . by edging atvay, and in the meantime fire with his 
broadside to cripple his, opponent’s spars. Experience soon 
showed: the. more intelligent sea officers of all nations, that a 
ship which relied on broadside fire, must present her broadside 
to the enemy; it was also soon seen that in order to give full 
play to the guns of the fleet, the ships must follow one another. 
Thus there . arose the practice of arranging ships in the line 
ahead , one behind the other, For a time sea-officers were 
inclined to doubt whether order could be maintained among 
vessels subject to the forces of wind and tide. But in the very 
first years of the 16th century, a Spanish writer of the, name of 
Alonso: de* Chaves argued with force that even* an approach to 
order is superior to ‘none- — and that, given the accidents of 


wind and tide,, the advantage would rest with him who took 
his precautions. The truth was so obvious that it could not but 
be universally accepted. , The line ahead then became 
battle.”* U the l* ne battle.” This term has a double mean- 
ing. It may mean the formation, but it may also 
mean the ship§ which are fit to form parts of the line in action. 
The practice of sorting out ships, so as to class those fit to be 
in a line of battle apart from others, dates from the second 
half of the 17th century. Its advantages had been seen before, 
but the classification was not made universal till then. The 
excessive number of ships collected in those naval wars, their 
variety in size, and the presence in the fleets of a large proportion 
of pressed or hired merchant ships had led to much bad execu- 
tion. But in the final battles of the first war between England 
and the Dutch Republic (1652-53), the Parliamentary admirals 
enforced the formation of the line by strong measures. On the 
conclusion of the war, they drew up the first published code of 
fighting instructions. These give the basis of the whole tactical- 
system of the 17th and 18th centuries in naval warfare. The 
treatises of Paul Hoste, Bigot de Morogues and Bourde de 
Villehuet, which were the text-books of the time, all French in 
origin but all translated into other languages; are commentaries 
upon and developments of this traditional 'code of practice. > 

The governing principles were simple and were essentially 
sound. The ships were arranged in a line, in order that each 
should have her broadside free to fire into the enemy 
P ^?. c !pj. es without running the risk of firing into her own friends. 
tactics. In order to remove the danger that they would 
touch each other, a competent space, to allow for va 
change of course in case of need, was left between them. It 
was fixed at two cables*— that is, 206 fathoms, or. 400 yds. 
— though less room was occasionally taken. To reduce the 
number of men required to handle .tke sails^ and leave them 
free to fight the guns, the ships fought under reduced canvas. 
But it was necessary to retain the power to increase the speed of 
a ship rapidly. This was. secured by not sheeting home one of the 
sails — that is to say, it was left loose, and the wind was “spilt 
out of it.” When the vessel was required to shoot ahead it was 
easy to sheet the sail home, and “ let all draw.” The fleets would 
fight “ on the wind ” — that is to say, with the wind on the side, 
because they were then under better control. With the wind 
blowing from behind they would take the wind out of one 
another’s sails. When the course had to be altered, the ships, 
turned by tacking— that is, head to wind — or by wearing-— 
that is, stern to wind, either together or in succession. To tack 
or wear a large fleet in succession was a very lengthy operation. 
The second ship did not tack, or weary till she had reached the 
place where the first had turned, and so on, down the whole line. 
By tacking or wearing together the order of a fleet was ire versed, 
the van becoming the rear, and the rear the. van. It must be 
remembered that a fleet was divided into van, centre and rear, 
which kept their names even when the, order was reversed. 
Orders were given by signals from the flag-ship, but as they 
could not be seen by the ships in a line with her, frigates were 
stationed on the side of the line opposite- to that facing the 
enemy “ to repeat signals.” 

A main object which the admirals who drafted the orders 
had before them was to obviate the risk that the enemy would 
double on one end of the line and put it between two fires. 
It is obvious that if two fleets, A and B, are sailing, both with 
the wind on the right side, and the leading ship of A comes 
into action with the seventh or eighth of B, then six or seven 
leading ships of B’s line will be free to turn and surround the 
head of A’s line. This did actually happen at the battle : of; 
Beachy Head. Therefore, the orders enjoin on the admiral the 
strict obligation to come into action in such a way that his leading 
ship shall steer with the leading ship of the enemy, and his rear 
with the rear. The familiar expression of the British navy was 
“ to take every man his bird.” 

The regular method of fighting battles was thus set up. In 
itself it was founded on sound principles. As it was framed when 
the enemies kept in view, were the Dutch, who in seamanship 


and gunnery were fully equal to the British, its authors were 
justified in prescribing the safe course. Unhappily they added 
the direction that a British admiral was to keep his fleet, through- 
out the battle, in the order in which it was begun. Therefore 
he could take no advantage of any disorder which might occur 
in the enemy’s lines. When therefore the conflict came to be 
between the British and the French in the 18th century, battles 
between equal or approximately equal forces were for 1 long 
inconclusive. The French, who had fewer ships than the British, 
were anxious to fight at the least possible cost, lest their fleet 
should be worn out by severe action, leaving Great Britain 
with an untouched balance* Therefore, they preferred to engage 
to leeward, a position which left them free to retreat before the 
wind. They allowed the British fleet to get to windward, and, 

. when it was parallel with them and bore up before the wind to 
attack, they moved onwards. The attacking fleet had then to 
advance, not directly before the wind with its ships moving 
along lines perpendicular to the line attacked, but in slanting 
or curving lines. The assailants would be thrown into “ a bow 
and quarter line ’’—that is to say, with the bow of the second 
level with the after part of the first and so on from end to end. 
In: the case of a number of ships of various powers of sailing, it 
was a difficult formation to maintain. The result was that the 
ships- of the assailing line which were steering to attack the 
, enemy’s van came into action first and were liable to be crippled 
j: in- the rigging. If the same formation was to be maintained, 1 
1 the others were now limited to the speed of the injured vessels, 
and the enemy; to leeward slipped away. At all times a fleet 
advancing from windward was liable to injury in spars, even if 
the leeward fleet* did not deliberately aim at them. The leeward 5 
. ships would be leaning away from the wind, and their shot would 
always have a tendency to fly high. So long as the assailant 
remained to windward, the ships to leeward could always slip 
off. 

The inconclusive results of so many battles at sea excited 
the attentions of a Scottish gentleman, Mr Clerk of Eldin (1728- 
1812), in the middle of the 18th century. He began a CIerk , 
series of speculations and calculations, which he em- theories . 
bodied in pamphlets and distributed among naval 
officers. They were finally published in book form in 1790 and 
1797. The hypothesis which governs all Clerk’s demonstrations 
is that as the British navy was superior in gunnery and seaman- 
1 ship to their enemy, it was their interest to produce a melee. 
He advanced various ingenious suggestions for concentrating 
superior forces on parts of the enemy’s line — by preference on 
the rear, since the van must lose time in turning to its support. 
They are all open to the criticism that an expert opponent could 
find an answer to each of them. But that must be always the 
case, and victory is never the fruit of a skilful movement alone, 
but of that superiority of skill or of moral strength which enables 
one combatant to forestall or to crush another by more rapid 
movement or greater force of blow. Clerk’s theories had at 
least this merit that they must infallibly tend to make battles 
decisive by throwing the combatants into a furious mingled 
strife. J - 

The unsatisfactory character of the accepted method of 
fighting battles at sea had begun to be obvious to naval officers, 
both French and English, who were Clerk’s contemporaries. 
The great French admiral Suffren condemned naval tactics as 
being little better than so many excuses for avoiding a real 
fight. He endeavoured to find a better method, by concentrating 
superior forces on parts of his opponent’s line in some of his 
. actions with the British fleet in the East Indies in 1782 and 1783. 
But his orders were ill obeyed, and the quality of his fleet was 
not superior to the British. Rodney, in his first battle in the 
West Indies in 1780, endeavoured to concentrate a superior 
force on part of his enemy’s line by throwing a greater number 
of British ships on the rear of the French line. But his directions 
were misunderstood and not properly executed. Moreover he 
; did not then go beyond trying to place a larger number of ships 
, in action to windward against a smaller number to leeward by 
arranging them at a less distance than two-cables length. But 


an enemy who took the simple and obvious course of closing his 
line could baffle the attack* and while the retreat to> leeward 
remained open could still slip away. On the 12th of April- 1782 
(battle of Dominica) Rodney was induced, by the disorder in the 
French line, to break his own formation and pass through the 
enemy. He took the French flagship and five other vessels. 
The favourable, result of this departure from the old practice of 
keeping the formation intact throughout the battle ruined the 
moral authority of the orthodox system of tactics. In the French 
war which began in 1793 Lord Howe (battle of 1st of June) 
ordered his fleet to steer through thetenemy, and to put them- 
selves on his line only as a means of bringing his fleet into action, 
and then played to produce a melee in which the individual 
superiority of his vessels would have free play. Throughout the 
war, which lasted, with a brief interval of peace, from 1793 
to 1815, British admirals grew constantly bolder in the method 
they adopted for producing the desired melee (battles of St 
Vincent, Camperdo wn, Trafalgar) . It has sometimes been argued 
that their line of attack was rash and would have proved 
disastrous if tried against more skilful opponents. ...But this 
is one of those criticisms which are of value only against those 
who think that there can be a magic efficacy in any particular 
attack, which makes its success, infallible. That the tactics of 
British admirals of the great wars of- 1793-1815 had in themselves 
no such virtue was amply demonstrated at the engagement 
off Lissa in 1811. They were justified because the reliance of 
admirals on the quality of their fleets was well founded. It 
should be borne in mind that a vessel while bearing, down on an 
enemy’s line could not be exposed to the fire of three enemies 
at. once when at a less distance than 750 yds., because the guns 
could not be trained to converge on a nearer point. The whole 
range of effective fire was only a thousand yards or a very little 
over. The chance that a ship would be dismasted and stopped 
before reaching the enemy’s line was small. 

The improvements in the construction of ships, which had so 
much influence on the development of tactics, had its effect also 
influence on strategy. The great aims of a fleet in war must be 
of im« to keep the coast of its own country free from attack, 
proved to secure the freedom of its trade, and to destroy 
buiidSn t ^ ie enemy’s fleet or confine it to port. The first and 
second of these purposes can be attained by the 
successful achievement of the third— -the destruction or paralysis 
of the hostile fleet. But till after the end of. the 17th century 
it was thought impossible, or at least Very rash, to keep the great 
ships out of port between September and May or June. Therefore 
continuous watch on an enemy by blockading his ports was 
beyond the power of any navy. Therefore too, as the opponent 
might be at sea before he could be stopped, the movements of 
fleets were much subordinated to the need for providing convoy 
to the trade. It was not till the middle of the 18th century that 
the continuous blockade first carried out by Lord Hawke, in 
1758-59, and then brought to perfection by Earl St Vincent 
and other British admirals between 1793 and 1815, became 
possible. ; ' 

Modern Times . — The interval of ninety years between 1815 
and 1904 (the opening of the Russo-Japanese conflict) was 
marked by no naval war. There was fighting at sea, and there 
were prolonged blockades, but there were no encounters between 
large and well appointed navies. During this period an entire 
revolution took place in the means of propulsion, armament and 
material of construction of ships. Steam was applied to war- 
ships, at first as an auxiliary force, in the second quarter of the 
19th century. The Crimean War gave a great stimulus to the 
development of the guns. It also brought about the application 
of iron to ships as a cuirass. Very soon metal was adopted as the 
material out of which ships were made. The extended use of 
shells, by immensely increasing the danger of fire, rendered so 
inflammable a substance as wood too dangerous for employment 
in a war-ship. France has the honour of having set the example 
of employing iron as a cuirass, while England was the first to 
take it as the sole material. Changes so sweeping as these could 
not take place without affecting all the established ideas as to 


the conduct of war at , sea. The time of revolution in means of 
propulsion* armament and construction was also a time of much 
speculation. Doubts and obscurities remained unsolved because 
they had never been brought to the test of actual fighting on 
an adequate scale. As the 19th century drew to a close, another 
element of uncertainty was introduced by the development of 
the torpedo. A weapon which is a floating and moving mine, 
capable up to a certain point of being directed on its course, 
invisible or very hard to trace, and able to deliver its blow 
beneath the water-line, was so complete a novelty that its action 
was hard indeed to foresee and therefore particularly liable to 
be exaggerated. From the torpedo sprang too the submarine 
vessel, which aims at striking below the surface, where it itself 
is, like its weapon, invisible, or nearly so. 

How to solve the problems which science has set has been the 
task of thoughtful naval officers — and of the governments which 
the military seaman serves. The questions to be solved may be 
stated in the following order. What would be the effect: 1st, 
of the employment of steam, or of any substitute for steam other 
than the wind or the oar; 2nd, of the development of the gun; 
3rd, of the use of metal as a material of construction; 4th, of 
the use of a weapon and a vessel acting below the surface of the 
water, and if not wholly invisible at least very much hidden? 
c The belief that steam had given the lesser fleet an advantage 
oyer the greater— that it had, in a phrase once popular among 
Englishmen, “ bridged the Channel,”— need only be touched 
on for its historical interest. It was an intelligible, perhaps 
pardonable, example of the confusion produced by a novelty of 
improved capacity on the minds of those who were not prepared 
to consider if in all its bearings. A moment’s thought ought to 
have shown that where both sides had the command of steam, 
the proportion between them would remain what it was before. 
The only exception would be that the fleet which was steering in 
a direction already laid down would have a somewhat greater 
advantage than of old/ over another which was endeavouring to 
detect its presence and course. Its movements would be more 
rapid, and it could steam through a fog by which it would be 
hidden in a way impossible for a sailing ship. On the other 
hand, such a fleet could be much more rapidly pursued and 
interrupted when once its course was known. The influence 
which the freedom and certainty of movement conferred by 
steam would have on the powers of fleets and ships presented 
a problem less easy to dispose of. Against the advantage they 
conferred was to be set the limitation they imposed. The 
necessity for replacing indispensable fuel was a restriction 
unknown to the sailing ship, which needed only to renew its 
provisions and water — stores more easily obtained all the world 
over than coal. Hence doubts naturally arose as to how far a 
state which did not possess coaling stations in all parts of the 
world could conduct extensive operations over great distances. 
The events of the recent Russo-Japanese War lead to the con- 
clusion- that the obligation to obtain coal has not materially 
limited the freedom of movement of fleets. By carrying store 
vessels with him, by coaling at sea, and taking advantage of the 
friendly neutrality of certain ports on his route, the Russian 
admiral, Rojdesvensky* reached the Far East in 1905 in less time 
and with r*ss difficulty than he could have done in days when 
he would have been liable to delay by calms, contrary winds and 
loss of spars in gales. The amount of skill on the part of the 
crews required to carry a fleet a long distance would even appear 
to Be less than it was of old. From this it would seem to follow 
that modern fleets possess no less capacity than the old sailing 
fleets for the great operations of war at a distance, or for main- 
taining blockades. Advantage and disadvantage counterbalance 
one another, and the proportion remains the same. Blockade 
is only another name for the maintenance of a watch on an 
enemy’s squadron in port by a force capable of fighting him if 
he comes out. Admiral Togo blockaded the Russian squadron at 
Port Arthur in 1904 as effectually as any admiral has done the 
work in the past. The mobility given to the blockaded fleet by 
steam has been exactly counterbalanced by the increased 
mobility - of the watch. The proportions remain the same: 


But if, the power to undertake- far-ranging operations, and to 
confine an enemy to port by keeping him under observation, 
and driving him back when he comes but remains the same, the 
strategy of war at sea cannot have undergone any material altera- 
tion. The possession of ports where stores can be accumulated 
and repairs effected is an advantage as it always was. But a 
powerful fleet when operating far from its own country can supply 
itself, with a store-house (a base) on the enemy’s coast, or can be 
served at sea by store-ships, as of old. If beaten, it -will suffer 
from the want of places of refuge as it always did. 

Among the speculations of recent years, a good deal has been 
heard of the “ fleet in being.” If this phrase is only used to 
. r mean that, so long as any part of ah enemy’s navy 
being!" 0 * s ca P a ^ e of acting with effect, its existence cannot be 
ignored With the certainty of safety, then the words 
convey a truth which applies to all war whether by land or 
sea; ; If it means, as it was at least sometimes clearly intended 
to mean, that no such operation as the transport of troops 
oversea can be undertaken with success, so long as. the naval 
forces of an opponent are not wholly destroyed, it is con- 
trary to ancient experience. The Japanese in the beginning of 
1904 began transporting troops to Korea before they had beaten 
the Russians, and they continued to Send them in spite of the 
risk of interruption by the Vladivostok squadron. There was a 
risk, but risk is inseparable from war. The degree which can be 
incurred with sanity depends on the stake at issue, the nature of 
the circumstance and the capacity of the persons, which vary 
infinitely and must be. separately judged. 

The war of 1904-05 may also be said to have shown that the 
vast change in the construction of ships, together with the develop- 
P . ment of old and the invention of new weapons, has 
am ■ done far less to alter the course of battles at sea than 
had been thought likely. Two calculations have been successively 
made and have been supported with plausibility. The first was 
that steam would enable : the ship herself to be used as a projectile 
and that the use of the ; ram would again become common. 
The sinking of the “ Re dTtalia” by the Austrian ironclad 
Ferdinand Max at the battle of Lissa in .1866 seemed to give 
force to this supposition. Accidental collisions such as those j 
between the British war-ships “ Vanguard ” and “ Iron Duke,” 
“Victoria ” and “ Camperdown ” have also shown how fatal a 
wound may be given by the ram of a modern ship. But the 
sinking of the “ Re dTtalia ” was largely an accident. As 
between vessels both under full control, a collision is easily 
avoided where there is space to move. In a melee, or pell-mell 
battle, to employ Nelson’s phrase, opportunities would occur for 
the use of the ram. But the activity of science has developed 
one weapon to counterbalance another. The torpedo has made 
it very dangerous for one fleet to rush at another. A ‘vessel 
T d cannot fire torpedoes ahead, and when charging home 
' at an opponent presenting his broadside would be liable 
to be struck by one. The torpedo may be said therefore to have 
excluded the pell-mell battle and the use of the ram except 
on. rare occasions. But then arose the question whether , the 
torpedo itself would not become the decisive weapon in naval 
warfare. It is undoubtedly capable of producing a great effect 
when its power can be fully exerted. A school arose, having 
its most convinced, partisans in France, which argued that, as a 
small vessel could with a torpedo destroy a great battle-ship, the 
first would drive the second off the sea. The battle-ship wa$ to 
give place to the torpedo-boat or torpedo-boat-destroyer which 
was itself only a torpedo-boat of a larger growth; But the 
torpedo is subject .to close restrictions. It cannot be used with 
effect at more than two thousand yards. It passes through 
a resisting medium, which renders its course uncertain and 
comparatively slow, so that a moving opponent can avoid it. 
The vessel built to use it can be easily sunk by gun-fire. By 
night the risk from gun-fire is less, but science has nullified 
what she had done.- The invention of the search-light has made 
it -possible to keep the waters round a ship under observation 
all night. In the war between Russia and Japan the torpedo 
was. at first used with success, but the - injury it produced fell 


below expectations, even when allowance is made for the fact that 
the Russian squadron at Port Arthur had the means of repair close 
at hand. In the sea fights of the war it was of subordinate use, 
and indeed was not employed except to give the final stroke to, 
or force the surrender of, an already crippled ship. This war 
(and as much may be said for the war between the United States 
and Spain); confirmed an old experience. A resolute attempt 
was made by the Americans to block or blind (in the modern 
phrase to “ bottle-up ”) the entrance to Santiago de Cuba by 
sinking a ship in it : . The Japanese renewed the attempt on a 
great scale, and with the utmost intrepidity, at Port Arthur; 
but though a steamer can move with a speed and precision im- 
possible to a sailing ship, and can therefore be sunk more surely 
at a chosen spot, the experiment failed. Neither Americans 
nor Japanese succeeded in preventing their enemy from coming 
out when he wished to come. 1 

: Since neither ram nor torpedo has established the claim made 
for it, the cannon remains “ the queen of battles at sea.” It 
can still deliver its blows at the greatest distance, and Gunm f ire 
in the greatest variety of circumstances. The change 
has been in the method in which its power is applied. Now; 
as in former times, the aim of a skilful officer is to concentrate 
a superior force on a part of his opponent’s formation. When 
the range of effective fire was a thousand or twelve hundred 
yards, and when guns could only be trained over a small segment 
of a circle because they were fired out of ports, concentration 
could only be effected by bringing a larger number of ships into 
close action with a smaller. To-day when gun-fire is effective even 
at seven thousand yards, and when guns fired from turrets and 
barbettes have a far wider sweep, concentration can be effected 
from a distance. The power to effect it must be sought by a 
judicious choice of position. It is true that greater rapidity and 
precision of fire produce concentration in one way. If of two 
forces engaged one can bring forty guns to bear on a chosen 
point of its opponent’s formations, while that opponent can 
bring fifty guns to bear on a part of it, the superiority would 
seem to be with the larger number. But this is by no means 
necessarily the case. The smaller number of guns may give 
the greater number of blows if fired with greater speed and 
accuracy. Yet no commander has a right to rely on such a 
superiority as this till it has been demonstrated, as it had been 
in the case of the British fleet by the time that Trafalgar was 
fought. Therefore an able chief will always play for position. 
He will do so all the more because an advantage of position adds 
to any other which he may possess. He may dispense with it 
for a particular reason at a given moment and in reliance on 
other sources of strength, but he will not throw it away. 

When position is to be secured the first condition to be thought 
of is the order in which it is to be sought for. The “ line ahead ” 
was imposed on the sailing fleets by the peremptory p ositlon 
need for bringing, or at least retaining the power to 
bring, all their broadsides into action. Experiments made during 
manoeuvres by modern navies, together with the experience 
gained in the war of 1904-05 in the Far East, have combined to 
show that no material change has taken place in this respect. 
It is still as necessary as ever that all the guns should be so placed 
as to be capable Of being brought to bear, and it is still a condition 
imposed by the physical necessities of the case that this freedom 
can only be obtained when ships follow one another in a line. 
When in pursuit or flight, or when steaming on the look-out for 
a still unseen enemy, a fleet may be arranged in the “ line 
abreast.” A pursuing fleet would have to run the risk of being 
struck by torpedoes dropped by a retreating enemy.; But it 
would have the advantage of being able to bring all its guns 
which can fire ahead to bear on the rear-ship of the enemy. 
When an opponent is prepared to give battle, and turns his broad- 
side so as to bring the maximum of his gun-fire to bear, he must 
be answered by a similar display of force — in other words, 
the line ahead must be formed to meet the line ahead. 

Both fleets being in this formation, how is the concentration 
of a/ superior force to be effected? If, the opponents are equal 
in number, speed, armament, gunnery and the leadership, of the 



chiefs, accident alone can confer an advantage on either of them. , 
Where equal weights are tried , on accurate scales one cannot 
force up the other,, but this ' evenness of power is rarely met 
in war by land or sea. The knowledge that it existed would 
probably prevent am appeal to arms between nations, since 
no decisive result could -.be; hoped for. It is needless to insist 
that superior numbers make the task of concentrating com- 
paratively easy, unless counterbalanced by a great inferiority 
in speed. Speed is the quality which an admiral will wish his 
fleet to possess,, in order, that he may have the power to choose 
his point of attack. The swifter of two forces, otherwise equal, 
can always get ahead of its opponent, and then by 
pee * turning inwards bring the leading ship of the force 
it is attacking into a curve of fire. The leader of the slower 
fleet can avoid the danger by also turning inwards. By so doing 
he will keep the assailant on his beam, opposite his side. Then 
the two fleets will tend to swing round in two circles having 
a common centre,, the swifter going round the outer circumference 
and the slower round the inner. ' As the difference in length 
of these two lines would be always great and perhaps immense, 
the less speedy fleet could easily avoid the risk of being headed. 
On the other hand the outer fleet will be in a concave formation, 
and therefore able to bring all its guns to bear on the same point, 
while the inner fleet will be in a convex line, so that it will be 
unable to bring the guns of both van and rear to bear on the 
same mark. The advantage is obvious, but it may. perhaps 
be easily exaggerated. The swifter fleet on the larger circle can 
in theory concentrate all its fire on one point, but all its ships 
will still be under fire, and in practice it is found very difficult 
to make men neglect, the enemy who is actually hitting them., 
and apply, their attention entirely to another. Moreover the 
ships on the outer circle, having the larger line to cover, cannot 
allow themselves the same margin of steam-power to make 
good loss of speed by injury from shot. A fleet would not go 
at its maximum rate of common: speed : in action. A blow on 
the water-line might fill part of the ship’s watertight compart- 
ments and reduce her speed. She must be able to make good 
the loss by putting on a greater pressure of steam, which she 
would not be able to do if already going at her maximum rate. 
In actual battle very much will depend on the respective skill 
of the gunnery. The swifter fleet might well find its superiority 
neutralised by the crippling of two or three of its leading. ships. 
In such an action as this it will be, if not impossible,; at least 
exceedingly difficult to give orders by signal. An admiral will 
therefore have, to direct by example, which he cannot do except 
by placing his flag-ship at the head of the line. In that place 
he will be marked out as a target for the enemy’s concentrated 
fire. He may indeed decide to direct the battle by signal from 
outside the line. Yet the difficulty he will find in seeing what 
is happening, as well as the difficulty the captains will find 
in seeing the signals, will always be so great, that in all probability 
the admirals of the future, will, like; Nelson, be content to lay 
down the general principles on which the battle is to be ; fought, 
and trust the captains to apply them as circumstances arise; 
A large measure of independence must needs be allowed to the 
captains in the actual stress of battle. Ships must be placed 
at such a distance apart as will allow them room to manoeuvre 
so as to avoid collision with their own friends. The interval 
cannot be less than 800 yds. When the leqgth of the vessels 
themselves' is added,: it will be seen that a line of twelye vessels 
will stretch six miles. Modern powder is nominally smokeless, 
and it certainly does riot create the dense bank of smoke produced 
by the old explosives. Yet it does create a sufficient -haze to 
obscure the view from the van to the rear of an extended line. 
The movements must be rapid/ and there will be little time 
indeed in which to take decisions. The torpedo may not be 
used during the actual battle. Its part will be to complete the 
destruction or enforce the surrender of a beaten enemy, and to 
cover retreats. 

The submarine and submergible vessel were brought into 
prominence by France Jar the hope that by diminishing the 
value of battleships they would reduce the superiority of the 


B ritish ; navy. The example of F ranee was followed by other 
powers, and particularly by Great Britain; but their value 
as weapons of war is necessarily a matter of speculation. . 

Bibliography.-— Naval strategy can hardly be said to have been 
dealt with at all. till Captain Mahan published his Influence of :Se& 
Power ok History . The tactics of the ancient world are only very 
briefly dealt with in the De re Militari of Vegetius, in book iv'. 
Vegetius was much copied and read in the middle ages, and" was 
translated in 1284 by Jean de Meung, one of the authors of the Roman 
de la Rose. His translation is printed, together with the verse 
paraphrase of Priorats, in the Anciens Textes frangais. Naval 
tactics are dealt with in the treatise of Leo VI. the Tactician, arid 
his son Constantine VII., or perhaps Constantine: VIII., printed ill 
Meursius’ Opera Omnia, vol. vi. They were emperors of the Mace- 
donian dynasty. The tactics of the medieval galleys are described, 
with references to authorities, both by A. Guglielmotti in Marine 
Pontificia, and by Admiral Jurien de la Gravibrie in Les Dernier s 
jours de la marine drames (1885). The chief writers on the tactics 
of the sailing fleets were French. At . the head, of them, in time and 
in merit, must be put Paul Hoste, whose folio on Naval Evolutions 
appeared in 1697. Hoste was a Jesuit who was secretary to the Count 
of Tourvilie. Hostess treatise was translated into English and 
published in Edinburgh in 1834 with numerous and excellent illustra^ 
tions by Captain J.-D. Boswall, A Treatise on Naval Tadics . Captain 
Boswall also made use of the passages relating to naval tactips in the 
History \ of the Art of War by J. G, Hoyer, an officer in the Prussian 
army (1797-1800).., Another excellent French treatise is JLe 
Manceuvrier of Bourde de Villehuet (1765), translated into English 
in 1788 under the title of The Manceuvrer, or Skilful Seaman , 
Particular attention is due to the Essay on; Naval Tactics by Mr Clerk 
of E.ldin, first published in a collected form in .1804, but known in 
part s^ since 1.786. Clerk was original in speculation and , lucid in 
exposition. A French treatise, If Art de la guerre sur mer, by the 
Vicomte de Grenier (1787), was less famous or influential, but was 
able and original. An exhaustive collection of “ Fighting Instruc- 
tions ” and other material necessary to an intelligent understanding 
of the naval tactics of sailing fleets is the Fighting Instructions 1530- 
1816, edited by Mr Julian S. Corbett for the Navy Record Society 
(1965). Admiral' Ekin’ s Naval Battles (1824) has some passages of 
value. It us comparatively easy to give authorities for the warfare 
pf galleys and sailing ships. The case is altered when we have tp 
deal with the tactics of steam fleets. Vast quantities of speculation 
have been written in every country which possesses a fleet, but, no 
test having been applied on a sufficient scale till the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904; little of it can be said to possess approved authority. 
The facts of. such wars as there have been are collected in Captain 
Mahan’s Life of Farr agut (1893) and Lessens pf the War with Spain 
(1899), arid iri Mr H. W. Wilson’s Ironclads in Action , 1835-1893. A 
standard work on evolutions and formations is Elementary Naval 
Tactics , by Captain Wm. Bainbridge Hoff of the United States navy, 
first published in 1894, but reprinted since with enlargements.. 
The Navfil Warfare, of Admiral P. H. Colomb is a collection of 
historical examples meant to illustrate the principles of naval 
strategy for application in modern conditions. The third edition*, 
revisectand corrected, with additions, appeared in 1899. (D. H,) r > 

NAWAB, a Mahommedan title 1 for a native ruler in India, 
answering to the Hindu raja. Nawab originally means a deputy, 
being the honorific plural of the Arabic naib, and it was applied 
to a delegate of a supreme chief, the viceroy or governor under 
the Great Mogul, e.g. the nawab of Oudh. ' From this use it 
became a title of rank, without office, and is now sometimes 
conferred by the British government on Mahommedan gentlemen 
for distinguished service. 

NAWABGANJ, the name of three towns of British India: 
(1) The most important is the headquarters of Bara Brinki 
district in the United Provinces, on the Oudh and Rohilkhahd 
railway/ 17 m. E. of Lucknow; pop. (1901) 14,478. It has 
a considerable trade in sugar and cotton goods. It was the 
scerie of a victory by Sir Hope Grant during the Mutiny. (2) A 
town in Malda district, Eastern Bengal and Assam,' on the 
Mahananda near its junction with the Ganges, a centre of river 
trade; pop. (1901) 17,016. (3) A town in Gonda district/ 

United Provinces, on the Bengal and North-Western railway; 
pop. (1901) 7047. - 

NAWANAGAR, or Jamnagar, a native state of India, in 
Kathiawar, within the Gujarat division of Bombay, situated 
on the south of the Gulf of Cutch. Area, 3791 sq. m. Pop. 
(1901) 336,779* showing a decrease of ii % in the decade due to 
famine. Estimated revenue, £170,000; tribute, £8000. The 
chief, whose title is Jam, is a Jareja Rajput of the same clan 
as the rao of Cutch. Prince Ranjitsinjhi (b. 1872), well-known 
in England as a cricketer, was educated at the Rajkumar College, 


Rajkot, and Trinity College, Cambridge. He had been adopted 
by his uncle, the Jam Shri Vibhaji, but the adoption was set 
aside, with British sanction, in favour of a son by a Mahommedan 
mother. This son succeeded, but died in 1906 aged twenty-four, 
and Ranjitsinjhi obtained the throne in March 1907. A branch 
railway, constructed at the expense of the state, was opened 
in 1898 from Rajkot to Nawanagar town. 

The town of Nawanagar is about 5 m. from the seaport of 
Bedi. Pop. (1901) 53,844. Founded by Jam Rawal in 1540, 
it is built of stone, and has manufactures of silk and gold 
embroidery, and perfumed oils and red powder for ceremonial 
purposes. Its water is supplied from a reservoir covering 600 
acres and an aqueduct 8 m. long. 

N AW AWl [Abu Zakariyya ibn Sharar un-Nawawi] (1233- 
1278), Arabian writer, was born at Nawa near Damascus. In 
the latter city he studied from his eighteenth year, and there, 
after making the pilgrimage in 1253, he settled as a private 
scholar until 1267, when he succeeded Abu Shama as professor 
of tradition at the Ashrafiyya school. He died at Nawa from 
overwork. ' * 

His manual of Moslem law according to the Shafi'ite school has been 
edited with French translation by van den Bergh, 2 vols., Batavia 
(1882-1884), and published at Cairo (1888). The Tahdhib ul-Asmd'i 
has been edited as the Biographical Dictionary of Illustrious Men 
chiefly at the Beginning of Islam by F. Wiistenfeld (Gottingen, 1842- 
1847). The Taqfib wa Taistr , an introduction to the study of 
tradition, was published at Cairo, 1890, with Suyuti’s commentary. 
It has been in part translated into French by M. Marcais in the 
Journal asiatique , series ix., vols. 16-18 (1900-1901), Nawawl’s 
collection of the forty (actually forty-two) chief traditions has been 
frequently published with commentaries in Cairo. For other works 
see C. Brodkelmann’s Gesch. der arabischen Litteratur , vol. i. (Weimar, 
1898), pp. 395-397. (G. W. T.) 

NAXOS, the largest of the Cyclades (about 22 m. by 16 m.), 
a fertile island in the Aegean Sea, east of Paros, with which, and 
adjacent smaller islands, it forms an eparchia . In ancient times 
it was also called Dia or Strongyle. It was rich in vines and 
famous for its wine, and a centre of the worship of Bacchus. 
The god found Ariadne asleep on its shore, when she was deserted 
by Theseus. The sculptors of Naxos formed an important 
school of early Greek art ; several unfinished colossal statues 
are still to be seen in the quarries, notably one in Apollona Bay, 
to the N.E. of the island. A tyrant Lygdamis ruled Naxos in 
alliance with Peisistratus of Athens during the 6th century b.c. 
In 501 a Persian fleet unsuccessfully attacked it, but in 490 it 
was captured and treated with great severity. Four Naxian 
ships took part in the expedition of Xerxes, but deserted and 
fought on the Greek side at Salamis in 480. Naxos was a member 
of the Delian League (q.v.); it revolted in 471, was captured 
by Athens, and remained in her possession till her empire was 
destroyed. In later times the most remarkable event was its 
capture, in a.d. 1207, by the Venetian Marco Sanudo, who 
founded the duchy of Naxos, which flourished till the Turks took 
the island in 1566. Since the War of Independence it has 
belonged to t{ie Greek kingdom. The only ancient remains of 
any importance are those of a temple (Palati), supposed to be 
that of Dionysus, on an island just off the town. Naxos is still 
rich in fruit trees, and also exports corn, wine and oil, as well 
as emery, its richest and most important mineral product. Pop. 
(1907) 25,185 (province), 2064 (commune). . 

NAXOS, the earliest Greek colony in Sicily, was founded by 
Theocles from Chalcis in 735 B.c., on the E. coast, S. of Tauro- 
menium (mod. Taormina) , in a.low-lying situation just N. of the 
mouth of the river Alcantara, where the castle of Schiso now 
stands. The adoption of the name of Naxos, the island in the 
Aegean Sea, seems to indicate that there were Naxians among 
Its founders. Within a few years it became strong enough to 
found Leontini and Catana. Naxos was the warmest ally of 
Athens in the Sicilian expedition. In 403 b.c. it was destroyed 
by Dionysius and handed over to the Sieels, but was never 
rebuilt. Its place was supplied in 358 by Tauromenium. Scanty 
traces of its walls are to be seen, of irregular blocks of lava, 
especially on the south, parallel to the river (E. A. Freeman, 
Hist, of Sic. i. 323). Without the city stood the altar of Apollo 


Archegetes; at which all sacred embassies that left Sicily sacrificed 
before their departure (Thuc. vi. 3). 

NAY, or Ney, the long flute of the ancient Egyptians, held 
obliquely and played by directing the breath, as in the pipes 
of the syrinx, across the open end, which had no embouchure 
of any kind. Performers on the nay are represented on many 
of the frescoes which decorated the tombs at Thebes, their 
flutes reaching nearly to the ground while they are in the familiar 
half-kneeling posture. The acoustic principles involved in the 
production of sound are the same as for the flute. The narrow- 
ness of the bore in proportion to the length would facilitate the 
production of harmonics and so give .the nay an extended 
compass. Victor Loret 1 has compiled a list of all the real pipes 
of ancient Egypt which have survived, having for the most 
part been preserved in mummy cases. The nay was not restricted 
to ancient Egypt, but has remained in general use in various 
parts of the East until the present day. (K. S.) 

NAYAGARH, a native state in India, in the Orissa division 
of Bengal. Area, 588 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 140,779; revenue, 
£8000. It contains hills rising to 5000 ft.; and exports much 
agricultural produce. In 1894 a revolt of the hill tribe of Khonds 
against the raja required the intervention of British military 
police. Nayagarh village (pop. 3340) is connected by road with 
Khurda in Puri district. 

NAYAR, or Nair, a caste or tribe on the W. coast of S. India, 
who form the dominant race in Malabar. Traditionally they are 
soldiers, but many have taken to professions, and one was in 
1910 a judge of the high court at Madras. Their total number in 
all India in 1901 was just over one million. Their most peculiar 
customs are: (1) marumakkaUayam = li descent through sister’s 
children,” or inheritance in the female line; and (2) sambandham , 
a loose form of union, taking the place of marriage, without any 
responsibility of the husband towards either wife or children. 
In 1896 an act of the Madras legislature enabled a sambandham 
to be registered, and have the force of a legal marriage. Little 
advantage has been taken of this act, while it is alleged that 
the sambandham now usually lasts for a lifetime. 

See Malabar District Gazetteer (Madras, 1908). 

NAYLER (or Naylor), JAMES ( 1 61 8-1 660), English Puritan, 
was born at Andersloe or Ardsley, in Yorkshire, in 1618. In 
1642 he joined the parliamentary army, and served as quarter- 
master in John Lambert’s horse. In 1651 he adopted Quakerism, 
and gradually arrived at: the conviction that he was a new 
incarnation of Christ. He gathered round him a small band of 
disciples, who followed him from place to place. At Appleby 
in 1653 and again at Exeter in 1655 he suffered terms of imprison- 
ment. In October 1655, in imitation of Christ’s procession into 
Jerusalem, he entered Bristol on horseback riding single — “ a 
rawboned nude figure, with lank hair reaching below his cheeks ” 
— attended by seven followers, some on horseback, some on foot, 
he in silence and they singing “ Hosanna! Holy, holy! Lord 
God of Sabaoth!” At the High Cross he and his followers 
were arrested. His trial occupied the second parliament of 
Cromwell for several days, and on the 16th of December 1656 
he was convicted of blasphemy and sentenced to be whipped 
from the Palace Yard to the Old Exchange, to be branded in 
the forehead with “ B” (for blasphemer), to have his tongue 
bored with a red-hot iron, to be whipped through the streets 
of Bristol, and to suffer imprisonment with hard labour for two 
years. On his release he was readmitted into the communion 
of the Quakers, and spent some time in Westmorland with 
George Whitehead (i636?^i 723). In October 1660 Nayler 
set out to visit his long-forsaken family in Yorkshire, but died 
on the journey in Huntingdonshire. 

A collected edition of the Tracts of Nayler appeared in 1716. 
See A Relation of the Life , Conversion , Examination , Confession , and 
Sentence of James Nayler (1657); a Memoir of the Life , Ministry , 
Trial , and Sufferings of James Nayler (1719); and a. Refutation of 
some of the more Modern Misrepresentations of the Society of Friends 
commonly called Quakers , with a Life of James Nayler , by Joseph 
Gurney Bevan (1800). 

1 “ Les Flfites 6gyptiennes antiques,” in Journal asiatique , 8eme 
s6rie, tome xiv. (Paris, 1889). 


NAZARENES (Nafcopcuot), an obsbure Jewish-Christian sect, 
existing at the time of Epiphanius (fl. a.d. 370) in Coele-Syria, 
Decapolis (Pella) and Basanitis (Cocabe). According to that 
authority ( Panarion , xxix. 7) they dated their settlement in 
Pella from the time of the flight of the Jewish Christians’ 
from Jerusalem, immediately before the siege in a.d. 70; he 
characterizes them as neither more nor less than Jews pure and 
simple, but adds that they recognized the new covenant as well as 
the old, and believed in the resurrection, and in the one God and 
His Son Jesus Christ. He cannot say whether their christological 
views were identical with those of Cerinthus and his school, or 
whether they differed at all from his own. But Jerome (Ep. 79, 
to Augustine) says that they believed in Christ, the Son of God, 
born of the Virgin Mary, who suffered under Pontius Pilate, and 
rose again, but adds that, “ desiring tp be both Jews and 
Christians, they are neither the one nor the other.” They used 
the Aramaic recension of the Gospel according to Matthew, 
which they called the Gospel to the Hebrews, but, while adhering 
as far as possible to the Mosaic economy as regarded circumcision, 
sabbaths, foods and the like, they did not refuse to recognize the 
apostolicity of Paul or the rights off heathen Christians (Jer., 
Comm . in Isa., ix. 1). These facts, taken along with the name 
(cf. Acts xxiv. 5) and geographical position of the sect, lead 
to the conclusion that the Nazarenes of the 4th century are, in 
spite of Epiphanius’s distinction, to be identified with the 
Ebionites (q.v.), ■ 

NAZARETH (mod. en-Ndsira), a town in Galilee, in a hollow 
of the hills on the southern border of the plain of Esdraelon. 
It first appears as a village (John i. 46) in which Joseph and Mary 
lived (Luke i. 26) and to which they returned from Egypt 
(Matt. ii. 23). Here the unrecorded years of Christ’s boyhood 
were spent. From the name of the town' comes nasdra ( i.e 
“ Nazarenes ”), the ordinary oriental word for “ Christians.” 
There was here a synagogue (Matt, xiii. 54) in which Christ 
preached the sermon that led to his rejection by his fellow towns- 
men. The growth of legends and traditional identifications can 
be traced in the writings of the pilgrims who have visited the 
town from Jerome’s time till our own. For none of these can 
anything be said, save that it is possible that the village spring 
(called “ St Mary’s Well ”) is the same as that used in the time of 
Christ. A large basilica stood here about a.d. 600: the crusaders 
transferred here the bishopric of Scythopolis. It was taken by 
Saladin in 1 187. In 1517 it was captured by the Turks. The 
population is now estimated at about 3500 Moslems and 6500 
Christians; there are numerous schopls, hospitals, &c., conducted 
by Greeks, Latins and Protestants. Visitors are shown the 
“ Church of the Annunciation ’’ with caves (including a fragment 
of a pillar hanging from the ceiling, and said to be miraculously 
supported) which are described as the scene of the annunciation, 
the “ workshop of Joseph,” the “ synagogue,” and a stone table, 
said to have been used by Christ. 

NAZARITE, or rather Nazirite, the name given by the 
Hebrews to a peculiar kind of devotee. The characteristic 
marks of a Nazarite were unshorn locks and abstinence from 
wine (Judges xiii. 5; 1 Sam. i. 11; Amos ii. 11 seql); but full 
regulations for the legal observance of the Nazarite vow are 
given in Num. vi., where every product of the grape-vine is 
forbidden, and the Nazarite is enjoined not to approach a dead 
body, even that of his nearest relative. The law in question is 
in its present form post-exilic, and is plainly directed to the 
regulation of a known- usage. It contemplates the assumption 
of the vow for a limited period only, and gives particular details 
as to the atoning ceremonies at the sanctuary by which the vow 
must be recommenced if broken by accidental defilement, and the 
closing sacrifice, 'at which the Nazarite on the expiry of his vow 
cuts off his hair and burns it on the altar, thus returning to 
ordinary life. Among the later Jews the Nazarite vow, of course, 
corresponded with the legal ordinance, which was further 
developed by the scribes in their usual manner (Mishna, tractate 
Nazir \ cf. 1 Macc. iii. 49; Acts xxi. 23 seq.; Joseph. Ant. xix. 
.6. 1, Wars ii. 15. 1). On the other hand, in the earliest historical 
case, : that of Samson, and in the similar case of Samuel (who. 


however, is not nailed a Nazarite), the head remains unshorn 
throughout life, and in these times the ceremonial observances 
as to uncleanness must have been less precise. Samson’s mother 
is forbidden to eat unclean things during pregnancy, but Samson 
himself touches the carcass of a lion and is often in contact with 
the slain, nor does he abstain from giving feasts. 1 

In the cases of Samuel and Samson the unshorn locks are a 
mark of consecration to God (Judges xiii. 5) for a particular 
service— in the one case the service of the sanctuary, in the other 
the deliverance of Israel from the Philistines. Since, moreover, 
the Hebrew root n-z-r is only dialectically different from n-d-r, 
“■to vow,” both corresponding to the same original Semitic root 
(Arab, n-dh-r), sit would seem that the peculiar marks of the 
Nazarite are primarily no more than the usual sign that a man is 
under >a vow of some kind. To leave the locks Unshorn during an 
arduous undertaking in Which the divine aid was specially 
implored, and to consecrate the hair after success, was a practice 
among various ancient nations, but the closest parallel to the 
Hebrew custom h found in Arabia. 2 There the vow was generally 
one of war or revenge, and, till it was accomplished, the man who 
vowed left his hair unshorn and unkempt, and abstained from 
wine, women, ointment and perfume. Such is the figure of 
Shanfara as described in his Ldmiya. The observances of the 
ihram (period of consecration) belong to the same usage (see 
Mecca), and we find that at Taif it was customary to shear the 
hair at the sanctuary after a journey. The consecration of Samuel 
has also its Arabic parallel in the dedication of an unborn child 
by its mother to the service of the Ka'ba (Ibn Hisham, p. 76; 
AzrakI, p. 128). The spirit of warlike patriotism that character- 
ized the old religion of Israel could scarcely fail to encourage such 
vows (cf. 2 Sam. xi. 11, and perhaps 1 Sam. xxi. 4 seq.), and from 
the allusion in Amos we are led to suppose that at one time the 
Nazarites had an importance— perhaps even an organization — 
parallel to that of the prophets, but of a very different religious 
type from the Canaanite nature- worship. 

See RechaBites; Encyc. Bibl. col. 3362 seq.; O. B. Gray, 
Numbers , pp. 56-61 ; E. Kautzsch {l.c. n. 1 below); W. R. Harper, 
Amos and Hosea, p. 11 . sq., with references. . (W. R. S. ; S. A. C.) 

N^ZARIUS (4th century a.d.), Latin rhetorician and pane- 
gyrist, was, according to Ausonius, a professor of rhetoric at 
Burdigala (Bordeaux). The extant speech of which he is un- 
doubtedly the author (in E. Bahrens, Panegyrici Latini, No. 10) 
was delivered in 321 to celebrate the fifteenth anniversary of the 
accession of Constantine the Great, and the fifth of his son 
Constantine’s admission to the rank of Caesar. The preceding 
speech (No., 9), celebrating the victory of Constantine over 
Maxentius, delivered in 313 at Augusta Trevirorum (Trier), 
has often been attributed to Nazarius, but the difference in style 
and vocabulary, and the more distinctly Christian colouring of 
Nazarius’s speech, are against this. 

See M. Schanz, Geschichte der romischen Litter atur, iii. (1896); 
Teuffel-Schwabe, Hist, of Roman Literature (Eng. trans., 1900), 
401.-6. 

NEAGH, LOUGH, the largest lake (Irish, “ lough ”) in the 
British Isles, situated in the north-east of Ireland, in the province 
of Ulster, its waters being divided between counties Antrim 
(N. and E.), Down (S.E.), Armagh (S.), Tyrone and Londonderry 
(W.). Its shape is an irregular oblong, its extreme measurements 
being 18 m. from N.E! to S.W. 16 from N. to S., and 11 from E. 
to W. Its circumference, without including minor indentations, 
is about 64 m., and its area 98,255 acres or about 153 sq. m. The 
shores are generally flat and marshy, or very gently sloping, but 
flat-topped hills rise near the northern shore, where the lake 
reaches its extreme depth of 102 ft. The mean height above sea- 
level is 48 ft. Though the lough receives a large number of 

1 The prohibition to Samson’s mother to abstain from wine does 
not appear to helong to the original narrative (see E. Kautzsch; 
Hastings’s D.B. v. 657 col. b, following Bohme). John the Baptist is 
a later example of lifelong consecration (Luke i. 15); cf. also the 
tradition as to James the Just (Euseb. H.E. ii. 23). 

2 On consecration of the hair, see Spencer, De Legibus Hebr. iii. 
1. 6; I. Goldziher, Rev. Hist. Rel. xiv. 49 sqq. (1886) ; J. G. Frazer, 
Golden Bough 2 , i. 368 sqq.; and W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem. 2 , Index 
s,v. 14 hair.” 



treams, the river Bann alone carries off its waters, flowing 
orthward. The principal feeders are the Main on the north, 
he Crumlin (whose waters have petrifying powers) on the east,, 
he Barm: and Blackwater on the south, and the Ballinderfy and 
Loyola on the west. Antrim and Toome, at the N.E. and N.W. 
espectively, are the only towns immediately on the shores, 
flie, islands are few and near the shores; namely, Skady Tower 
n the north, Ram’s Island (with a ruined round tower) on the 
astj Ready and Coney Islands on the southwest. The lough 
bounds in fish, including gillaroo trout, char and pullen or 
resh- water herring. A tradition that the lough rose suddenly 
rom a fountain, inundating a populous district, and that remains 
f buildings may be seen below the waters, finds place in Thomas 
loore’s ballad Let Erin remember . 

NEAL, DANIEL (1678-1743), English historian, born in 
<ondon on the 14th of December 1678, was educated at the 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and at the universities of Utrecht 
nd Leiden. In 1704 he became assistant minister, and in 1706, 
Die minister, of an independent congregation worshipping i tt 
ddersgate Street, and afterwards in Jewin Street, London, 
rhere he remained almost until his death on the 4th of April 
743. He married Elizabeth Lardner (d. 1748), by whom he had 
he son, Nathanael, and two daughters. In 1720 Neal published 
is History of New England , which obtained for its author the 
onorary degree of M.A. from Harvard college. He 
Iso undertook to assist Dr John Evans in writing a history of 
Jonconformity. Evans, however, died in 1730, and, making 
se of his papers for the period before 1640, Neal wrote the 
rhoie of the work himself. This History of the Puritans deals 
dth the time between the Reformation and 1689; the first 
olume appearing in 1732, and the fourth and last in 1738. 
"he first volume was attacked in 1733 for unfairness and in- 
ccuracy by Isaac Maddox, afterwards bishop of St Asaph and 
f Worcester, to whom Neal replied in a pamphlet, A Review of 
te principal facts objected to in the first volume of, the .History of 
le Puritans; and the remaining volumes by Zachary Grey 
1688—1766), to whom the author made no reply. •; 

The History ^of the Puritans was edited, in five volumes, by Dr 
oshua Toulmin (1740-1815), who added a life of Neal in 1797. 
'his } was reprinted in 1822, and an edition in two volumes was 
ublished in New York in 1844. 

NEAL, DAVID DALHOFF (1838- ), American artist, was 

orn at Lowell, Massachusetts, on the 20th of October 1838. 
le was a pupil of the Royal Academy, Munich, under Max. 

Ainmiller, whose daughter he subsequently married. Later 
e entered the studio of Piloty, with whom he remained from 
869 to 1876. His picture, “ The First Meeting of Mary Stuart 
nd Rizzio,” won for him the great medal of. the Royal Bavarian 
icademy of Art. Besides portraits his canvases include “ James 
V att,” a large historical composition shown at the Royal 
xademy, 1874, “ Chapel of the Kings at Westminster ” (collec- 
on of F. Cutting, Boston) and u Cromwell visiting Milton ” 
Hurlbut collection, Cleveland, Ohio). 

NEALE, , EDWARD VANSITTART .(1810-1892), /English 
o-operator and Christian Socialist, was born at Bath on the 
nd .of April 1810, the son of a Buckinghamshire clergyman. 
ifter receiving his earlier education at home he went to Oriel 
Allege* Oxford. In 1837 he was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
an. He became a member, of the Christian Socialists . in 1850 
nd also joined the council of, the Society for Promoting Working 
Jen’s. Associations. His wealth enabled him to carry out 
xperiments in. co-operation on a larger scale than had been 
reviously attempted. He founded the first co-operative store 
1 London, and advanced the capital for two builders’ associations/ 
oth of. which failed. , In 1851, though strongly opposed by other 
iembers of the promoting “ Council, ” ; he started on' his. own 
litiative the Centra]. Co-operative Agency, similar in .many 
Aspects to the Co-operative Wholesale Society of a later day. 
'he failure of this scheme, together with that of the opera tives* 
ruse in the engineering lock-out of 1852 is said to have cost him 
40,000^. It is, . certain that until in later life he inherited the 
state of Bisham Abbey in Berkshire he was, comparatively 


speaking, a poor man*. He was closely associated with the 
movement which v resulted in the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act of 1876, and the passing of the Consolidation Act of 
1862 v/as almost entirely due to his efforts. Besides publishing 
pamphlets on' co-operation he served on the executive com- 
mittee which afterwards developed into the Central Co-operative 
Board,, and took an active part in the formation of the North of 
England Co-operative Wholesale Society in 1863. One of the 
founders of the Cobden mills in 1866, and the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Association in 1867, he also promoted the annual 
co-operative congress, afterwards becoming general secretary 
of the Central Board. He was also a director of the Co-operative 
Insurance Company and a member of the Co-operative News- 
paper Society for many years. He visited America in 1875 with 
a deputation whose object was to open up a direct trade between 
the farmers of the western states and the English co-operative 
stores. After resigning the post of secretary to the congress 
board in 1891, he became a member of the Oxford University 
branch of the Christian Social Union. He died on the 16th of 
September 1892. 

NEALE, JOHN MASON (1818-1866), English divine and 
scholar, was born in London on the 24th of January 1818, and 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. Here he was 
affected • by the Oxford movement, and helped to found the 
Camden (afterwards the Ecclesiological) Society. Though he 
took orders in 1841, ill-health prevented his settling in England 
till 1846, when he became warden of Sackville College, an alms- 
house at East Grinstead, an appointment which he held till his 
death on the 6th of August 1866. 

.Neale was strongly high-church in his sympathies, and had to 
endure a good deal of opposition, including a fourteen years’ 
inhibition by his bishop. In 1855 he founded a nursing sisterhood 
named St Margaret’s. He occupies a high place as a hymn- 
ologist, but principally as a translator of ancient and medieval 
hymns, the best known being probably “ Brief life is here our 
portion,” “To thee, O dear, dear country,” and “ Jerusalem, 
the golden,” which are included in the poem of Bernard of 
Cluny, De Contemptu Mundi y translated by him in full. He also 
published An Introduction to the History of the Holy Eastern 
Church (1850, 2 vols.); History of the so-called Jansenist Church 
of Holland { 1858); Essays on Liturgiology and Church History 
(1863); and many other works. 

See Life by his daughter, Mrs Charles Towle (1907) ; the Memoir 
by his friend, R. F. Littledale; and the Letters of John Mason Neale 
(1910), selected and edited by his daughter. For a complete list of 
Neale’s works see article in Diet, of Nat. Biog. xl. 145. 

NEAMTZU (Neamtu), a town in Rumania, situated among 
the lower slopes of the Carpathian Mountains, and on the left 
bank of the river Neamtzu, an affluent of the Moldova. Pop. 
(1900) 8578, about half being Jews. Neamtzu gives its name 
to the Department of which Piatra is the capital. Lying 15 m. 
S’. by E. of Falticheni, the nearest railway station, it has little 
trade. Near it is the ruined fortress of Neamtzu, constructed 
early in. the 13th century by the Teutonic knights of Andrew II., 
king of Hungary, in order to repel the incursions of the 
Cumanians. An hour’s drive to the west of the town is the 
monastery of Neamtzu, founded in the 14th century, and con- 
taining two churches and many ancient and interesting relics. 
Before the secularization of the monastic lands in 1864, it was one 
of; the richest and most important of the Rumanian monasteries. 
Baltzatesti, 10 m, W. by S. of Neamtzu, is locally famous for its 
mineral springs and baths. 

NEANDER, JOACHIM (1650-1680), German hymnwriter, was 
born, at Bremen. The family name, originally Neumann, had, 
according to" the prevailing fashion a century earlier, been 
Graecized as Neander; After studying . at Heidelberg and 
Frankfort, where he formed friendships with Friedrich Spanheim 
(1632-170,1) and Philipp Jakob Spener (1635-1705), he settled 
at Diisseldorf' as rector of the Latin school in connexion with 
the Reformed Church. In 1676 he incurred church censure 
f or ; abstaining and inducing others to abstain from joining 
in the celebration of the communion. It was during the term of 


4s<;SU5p€>n.6iQft.:fr^ ;his/|teao$fcg. office thyt many of hrs hymns 
vere written.! He , ultimately renounced his connexion with the 
■eparatists, and in 1679 returned to Bremen as one ,of the 
)reachers of St Martin’s church. In the same year he published 
he Bundeslieder and Dankpsalmen, a collection of 71 hymns, 
>f which many are still, in; use. He died on the 31st of May 
:68o. The. Neanderthal near Diisseldorf, tak,es its name from 
lim. : For his place in hymnology see Hymns. , 

■ See J. F. I ken, Joachim Neander, sein Leben und seine Lieder 
1880). ' : 

^ NEANDER, JOHANN AUGUST WILHELM (1789-1850), 
German, theologian ; and church historian, was born at Gottingen; 
>n the ; 17th of January 1789. His father, Emmanuel Mendel, 
s said to have been a Jewish pedlar, but August adopted the 
lame of Neander on his baptism as a Christian. While still 
rery young, he removed, with his mother to Hamburg. There, 
is throughout life, the simplicity of . his personal appearance ; 
tnd the ; oddity, of his; manners attracted notice, but still. more, ■ 
lis great industry and; mental power., From the grammar-school ' 
Johanneum) he passed to the gymnasium, . where the study *of :j 
riato appears especially ,to have, engrossed him. Considerable 
nterest attaches to his early companionship with Wilhelm 
Neumann and certain others, among whom, were .the writer 
£arl August Varyhagen von, Ense and the poet Adelbert von 
Khamisso. : . 

Baptized on the 25th of February 1806, in the same year 
Meander went to Halle to study divinity.- Here Schleiermacher 
vas then lecturing. Neander found in him the very impulse which : 
ie needed, while Schleiermacher found a pupil of thoroughly 
:ongenial .feeling, and, one. destined to carry out his views in a 
ligher and more effective Christian form than he himself . was j 
capable of imparting :to them.. But before the year had closed | 
he events of the Franco- Prussian War. compelled his removal 
0, . Gottingen, / : There he ; continued; his studies « with ardour, 
nade himself yet more master of Plato and Plutarch, and 
>e ; came especially* advanced in. theology under the venerable 
j. J. Planck ,(1751-1833). The impulse; communicated by 
Schleiermacher was confirmed by Planck, and he seems now 
o have realized that? the, original ; investigation of Christian 
listory was to form the. great work of his life. J 

Having finished his university course, .he returned to Hamburg; 
ind passed his, examination for the!. Christian ministry/- ; After 
m interval, of about eighteen months, however, he definitively 
xetook himself to . an academic : . career, “ habilitating .” in 
rleidelberg, where two vacancies had Occurred in the theological 
acuity of the university. . He entered upon; his work here asi a 
Geological teacher in 18 11; and in 181.2 he became: a; professor, 
.n the same year (18:12).! he first appeared as an author by the 
mblication of his monograph JJber den Kaiser Julianus 1 und sein 
Zeitalter. The: fresh insight into The history of the church 
evinced by this work : at once drew attention to its author, and 
iven before, he had terminated the first year of his academical 
abours at Heidelberg, he was - called to Berlin, where he was 
ippointed professor of theology. . . , ; 

In the year following his appointment he: published a second 
nonograph Det Heilige Bernhard, undsein Zeitalter (Berlin,- 1813) , 
tnd then ini&i 8 his work on Gnosticism . ( Genetische EntwicMung 
ier jvornehmsten gnostischen ; Systeme) . , : ; A still more extended 
m elaborate monograph than either of the preceding followed 
n 182 2, Der, Heilige , Johannes ■, Chrysostomus und die Kir the, 
)esonders des Orients in dessen Zeitalter * and again, in 1824, 
mother on Tqrtulli frn'(AnHgnostikus) . : He hkd imthe meantime, 
icwever, begun his , great .work,, to which these several efforts 
vere : only j preparatory studies. The first volume of his 
Allgemeine Geschichte ■ der christlichen . Religion ; und. Kirche 
embracing the history of the first three, centuries, made its 
ippearance in - 1 82 5. The others followed at intervals— the 
ifth, .. which appeared : in i 1842, bringing down the narrative 
:o the, pontificate ,>of Boniface VIII. A posthumous volume, 
edited by G. F. T. Schneider M .i 85 2, carried it on to the period 
)f the council of, Basel, ; 'Besides this great work he published 
n.1832 fiis ^Geschichte der Rfianzung Und-Leilung der christlichen 
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Kirchei aydTu. 1837 his Das Leben Jesu * Ghr&ti? W-&$Hnem 
geschiehtUchen'. , Zusammenhang ' und • ! seiner v . gesehichtlicheri ■ r Ent - 
wickelung, called -forth by the famous Life cii David Strauss. 
In addition td all these he published Denkwurdigkeilen 1 aus der 
Geschichte des Christ entums (1823-1824, 2 vols.,1825) 3 vols., 
1846).; Das Eine und Mannichjaltige des christlichen Lebens 
(1840).; papers on Plotinus, Thomas Aquinas, Theobald Thamer, 
Blaise Pascal, JriH. Newman, Blanco : White and T. Arnold, 
and other occasional pieces {Kleine GeUgenheitsschriften\ 1829), 
mainly of a practical; exegetical and historical character. •' He 
died* on the 14th of July 1850' worn out and nearly blind with 
incessant ; stfidy. : After his death a succession' of 'volumes, 
representing his various courses of lectures, appeared (1856- 
1864),; in addition to tfoe Lectures on the History of Dogma (Theo- 
logische V-orlesungen) , admirable in spirit and execution; 'which 
were edited by J. L. Jacobi in 1857. \ ; /■ /, 

Nearider -s theological position can only be explained in connexion 
with Schleiermacher, and the mariner in which while adopting 1 he 
modffied and carried out the principles of his master. Character- 
istically meditative, he rested With a secure footing oh the ‘{great 
central truths of Christianity, and recognized strongly tfieif essential 
reasonableness and harmony. $\ive to the claims of criticism, he ho 
less strongly- asserted the rights of Christian feeling. ; “ Without it,” 
he emphatically saysy “ there can be no theology; it can 1 only thrive 
in the calmness of a soul consecrated to God.” This' explains" his 
favourite motto,:,” Pectus, est quod theologum facit.” •• , v* ; y. 

His Church History (Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Religion 
und Kirche) remains the -greatest monument of his gehiiis. ; Ih this 
“ Neander.’s chief aim Was everywhere to understand what was 
individual in history. In the principal figures/ of .ecclesiastical 
history he tried to depict, the representative tendencies pf each, age, 
arid also the types of . the essential tendencies of human nature 
generally/ - His guidiiig principle in treating both of the history and 
of the . present (condition of the church Was— that Christianity ha ; s 
room for the various tendencies of human mature, and aims .at per- 
meating and glorifying them all ; that according to the diyine plan 
these various tendencies 'are .to occur successively and simultaneously 
and td counterbalance each ; - other, so that the freedom and Variety 
of the development of the spiritual life ought mot to be forced into 
a single dogmatic form ” (Otto Pfleiderer, Development . , of Theology , 
p. 2pof , r Several pf , his, books, have passed into new and revised 
editions amd ;; have been translated into English 1 ' Among these 
English Versibtis mhy be’ mentioned General History of the Christian 
Religion and Churchy translated by J. Torrey (1856-1858);;^ History 
of the Planting and; Training of the Church by the ^Apostle, by J . E. 
Hyland (1,851) ; Julian and his ■Generation, 'by. G.. V. ,Cox (1859),; 
Life of Jesus, by J'. M’Clintock and C. !E.', Blumenthal (1848); arid 
Memorials of Christian Life in the Early and Middle Ages', by J. : E. 
Rylarid (1852). 1 ' . . < , ; . . rr 

See O. C. Kmbbzy. August Heander f 1852), and a paper by;:C. F. 
Kling (x8oori86i)-. in, the .Stud. u. Krit. for 1851';. J. L. Jacobi, 
Erinrierungen an A ugust ' Neander (1882 ) ; Philipp" Schaff, * Erinne- 
r ungen an Neander (1886) ; Adolph Harnack, "Kkide duf Aiitgu'si IttiaMdef 
(1889) ; A. F. J, Wiegand t Neander s Leben (1889) ;( L. T. /Schiilze, 
August Neander (1890).; and K. T. Schneider, August Neander 
(1894). Cf. Herzog-JHayck , Redlencyklopadie, andP., Schaff, Germany: 
its Universities and Theology ( 1 837 ) . 

NEANDERTHAL, a ravine near the village of Hochdal between 
Diisseldorf and Elberf eld, Rhenish Prussia. Here in 1 85 6 were 
discovered, in a Quaternary bed in the F.eidhofen Cave 'human 
remains which have been referred to a type commonly called 
Neanderthal Man. The bones found were a braimcap, two 
femora, two humeri and other fragments, now in the Fuhlrott 
Collection, Elberfeld. The cranium, pronounced by Huxley to 
be the most ape-like yet discovered, was remarkable for itk 
enormous superciliary ridges. Professor Virchow and others 
contended .that the remarkable shape was pathological or; caused 
by disease during the f lifetime of the individual. The subsequent 
discovery, of two other skulls, almost identical in form, at Spy 
in Belgium; have helped to prove its typical character. The now 
generally accepted view is that the Neanderthal skull represents 
the; oldest known dolichocephalic race of Europe. / 1 

NEAP, a word only used of tides in which the high-water mark 
is at its lowest, there being the least difference in level betweeft 
high and , low water, opposed to u spring tides ” (see Tide); 
The word is obscure in origin. It appears in O. Eng. in nepflod , 
and only once, alone in the expression forthganges nep; “ without 
power of advancing.” It may possibly be connected with “ nip;” 
iri the sense of “ pinched,” “ scanty.”)* , . , ^ . 


NEARCHUS, one of the officers in the army of Alexander the 
Great, a A native of Crete,, he settled at Amphipolis in Macedonia. 
In 325, when Alexander descended the Indus to the sea, he 
* ordered Nearchus to conduct the fleet to the head of the Persian 
Gulf. The success with which Nearchus accomplished this 
arduous, enterprise led to his selection by Alexander for the more 
difficult task of circumnavigating Arabia from the mouth of the 
Euphrates to the Isthmus of Suez. But this, project was cut 
short by the. illness and death of the king (323). In the troubles 
that followed Nearchus attached himself to Antigonus, under, 
whom he held the government of his old provinces of Lycia and 
Pamphylia, and probably therefore shared in the downfall (301) 
of that monarch. 

He wrote a detailed narrative of his expedition, of which a full 
abstract was embodied by Arrian in his Indica ■ — one of the most 
interesting geographical treatises of antiquity. 

The text, with copious geographical notes, is published in C. 
Muller’s Geographi Graeci Minores , i. (1856); on the topography see 
W. Tomasche.k, “ Topographische Erlauterung der Ktistenfahrt 
Nearchs.\om Indus bis zum Euphrat” in Sitzungsberichte der K. K. 
Acad, der Wissenschaften, cxxi. (Vienna, 1890). See also E. H. 
Bunbury, Ancient Geography , i. ch. 13 ; and Alexander the Great. 
Ancient authorities.-— Arrian, Anab. vi. 19, 21; vii. 4, 19, 20, 25; 
Plutarch, Alexander , 10, 68, 75; Strabo xv. pp. 721, 725; Diod. Sic. 
xvii. 104; Justin xiii. 4. 

NEATH (Welsh, Castett-NMd), a municipal and contributory ( 
parliaihentary borough, seaport and market-town of Glamorgan- 
shire, south Wales, prettily situated near the mouth of the 
Neath or Nedd, on the Great Western and the Rhondda and 
Swansea Bay railways, 7 \ m. E.N.E. of Swansea and 183J m. 
by rail from London, via Badminton. The Neath and Brecon 
railway has v a terminus in the town. Pop. (1901) 13,720. The 
principal buildings are the parish church of St Thomas (restored 
1874), the church of St David (1866), a Roman Catholic 
church, and Baptist,. Calvinistic, Methodist, Congregational 
and .Wesleyan chapels; the intermediate and technical schools 
(1895), Davies's endowed'(elementary) school (1789), the Gwyn 
Hall (1888), the town hall, with corn exchange in the basement 
storey, and the market-house. According to tradition Iestyn- 
ap-Gwrgan, the last prince of Glamorgan, had a residence 
somewhere near the present town, but Fitzhamon, on his con- 
quest of Glamorgan, gave the district between the Neath and 
the Tawe to Richard de Granaville (ancestor of the Granvilles, 
marquesses of Bath), who built on the west banks of the Neath 
first a castle and then in 1129 a Cistercian abbey, to whose monks 
he later gave all his possessions in the district. All traces of 
this castle have disappeared. Another castle, built in the same 
century, on the east bank, was held direct by the lords of 
Glamorgan, as the westernmost outpost of their lordship. It was 
frequently attacked by the Welsh, notably in 1231 when it was 
taken, and the town demolished by Llewelyn ab Iorwerth. The 
portcullis gate and a tower are all that remain of it; of the abbey 
which was at one time the finest in Wales, there still exist the 
external walls, with parts of the chapel, vaulted chapter-house, 
refectory and abbot's; house. This abbey was the spot where 
Edward II. found shelter after his escape from Caerphilly. At 
the dissolution the abbey and the manor of Cadoxton (part of 
its possessions), were sold to Sir Richard Williams or Cromwell. 
Its cartulary has been lost. Copper smelting has been carried on 
in. or near the town since 1584 when the Mines Royal Society set 
up works at Neath Abbey; the industry attained huge propor- 
tions a century later under Sir Humphrey Mackworth, who from 
1695 carried on copper and lead smelting at Melincrythan. 
Besides its copper works the town at present possesses extensive 
tinplate, steel and galvanized sheet works as well as iron and 
brass foundries, steam-engine factories, brick and tile works, 
engineering works, flannel factories and chemical works. In 
the neighbourhood there are numerous large collieries, and coal j 
is shipped from wharves on the riverside, vessels of 360 or 400 
tons being able to reach the quays at high tide. The Neath 
Canal, from the upper part of the Vale of Neath to Briton Ferry 
(13 m.) passes through the town, which is also connected with 
Swansea by another canal. There is a large export trade in coal, 


| copper, iron and tin, mostly shipped from nieghbouring ports, 
while the principal imports are timber and general merchandise. 
Neath is included in the Swansea parliamentary district of 
boroughs. 

The town perhaps occupies the site of the ancient Nidus or 
Nidum of the Romans on the Julia Maritima from which a vicinal 
road branched off here for Brecon. No traces of Roman anti* 
quities, however, have been found. Neath is a borough by 
prescription and received its first charter about che middle of 
the 1 2th century from William, earl of Gloucester, who granted 
its burgesses the same customs as those of Cardiff. Other charters 
were granted to it by successive lords of Glamorgan in 1290, 1340, 
1359, X3Q7, 1421 and 1423. By the first of these (1290) the town 
was granted a fair on St Margaret's Day (July 20) and as the 
abbey had extensive sheep walks the trade in wool was consider- 
able. In 1685 James II. granted a charter, which, however, 
was not acted upon except for a short time. . 

NEBO, or Nabu (“ the proclaimer "), the name of one of the 
chief gods of the Babylonian pantheon, the main seat of whose 
worship was at Borsippa — opposite the city of Babylon. It is 
due to the close association of Borsippa with Babylon after 
the period when Babylon became the centre of the Babylonian 
empire that the cult of Nebo retained a prominence only some 
degrees less than that of Marduk. The amicable relationship 
between the two was expressed by making Nebo the son of 
Marduk. In this case the expression of the relationship in this 
form was intended to symbolize the superiority of Marduk, 
different, therefore, from the view involved in making Marduk 
the son of Ea ( q.v .), which meant that the prerogatives of Ea 
were transferred to Marduk by the priests of Babylon. 

Borsippa became in the course of time so completely a mere 
adjunct to Babylon that one might fairly have expected the 
Nebo cult to have been entirely absorbed by that of Marduk. 
Since that did not happen, the legitimate inference is that 
other deterrent factors were at play. One of these factors was 
the position that Nebo had acquired as the “ god of wisdom " 
to whom more particularly the introduction of writing was 
ascribed. He takes his place, therefore, by the side of Ea as 
a cultural deity. The wisdom associated with him had largely 
to do with the interpretation of the movements in the heavens, 
and the priests of Nebo at an early age must have acquired 
widespread fame as astrologers. Assuming now, for which 
there is a reasonable amount of confirmatory evidence, that the 
priestly school of Nebo had acquired a commanding position 
before Babylon rose to political importance we can understand 
why the worshippers of Marduk persisted in paying homage to 
Nebo, and found a means of doing so without lowering the 
dignity and standing of their own god. If Assur-bani-pal, the 
king of Assyria (668-626 B.C.), in the subscripts to the copies 
of Babylonian literary tablets invokes as he invariably does 
Nebo and his consort Tashmit as the gods of writing to whom 
all wisdom is traced, it is fair to assume that in so doing he was 
following ancient tradition, and that the priests of Marduk 
likewise were dependent upon the school at Borsippa for their 
knowledge and wisdom. 

Nebo is therefore an older god than Marduk in the sense 
that his specific prerogative as the god of wisdom was too firmly 
recognized when Marduk became the head of the Babylonian 
pantheon to be set aside. 

The temple school at Borsippa continued to flourish until 
the end of the neo-Babylonian empire, and school texts of 
various contents, dated in the reigns of Artaxerxes, Cambyses 
and Darius, furnish the evidence that the school survived even 
the conquest of Babylonia by Cyprus (538 b.c.). The original 
character of Nebo can no longer be determined with any degree 
of definiteness. He may have been a solar deity, but there are 
also decided indications which point to his being a water-deity— 
like Ea. It may be, therefore, that if he shows the traits of a 
solar deity, this may be due to the influence of the neighbouring 
Marduk cult, just as in return Marduk takes on attributes that 
belong of right to Nebo. Thus, as the god of writing, Nebo 
has charge of the tables of fate on which he inscribes the names 


of men and decides what their lot is to be. If in the systematized 
religious system, Marduk appears as the arbiter of human 
fates, the conclusion is warranted that Marduk is here imbued 
with the authority which originally was in the hands of his son. 

A reconciliation between the rival claims was effected by con- 
tinuing Nebo in the role of scribe, but as writing at the dictation 
of the gods, thus recording what the divine assembly, gathered 
in the “ chamber of fates ” (known as TJbshu Kinakku) within 
the precincts of E-Saggila— Marduk’s temple at Babylon— under 
the presidency of Marduk, had decided, 

Nebo also does homage to his father by paying him an annual 
visit during the New Year celebration, when the god was solemnly 
carried, across to Babylon, and in return Marduk accompanied 
his son part way back' to his shrine at Borsippa. Within E- 
Saggila, Nebo had a sanctuary known,, as was: his chief temple 
at Borsippa, as E-Zida, “ the legitimate (or ‘ firm ’) house/- and 
the close bond existing between father and son was emphasized 
by providing for Marduk within theprecinct of E-Zida, a sanctuary 
which bore the same name, E-Saggila, “ the lofty house,” as 
Marduk’s temple at Babylon. The kings, and more particularly 
those of the neo-Babylonian dynasty, devote themselves assidu- 
ously to the worship and embellishment of both E-Saggila and 
E-Zida. In their inscriptions* Marduk and Nebo are invoked 
together and the names of the two temples constantly placed 
side by side. The symbols of the two gods are similarly combined. 
On boundary stones and cylinders, when Marduk’s symbol— 
the lance — is depicted, Nebo's symbol— the stylus — is generally 
found adjacent. The dragon, though of right belonging to 
Marduk (q.v.), -as the conqueror of Tiamat, also becomes the 
symbol of Nebo, and similarly in other respects the two form 
a close partnership. Such is the relation between the two 
that occasionally, as in the official reports of astrologers and 
in official letters, Nebo is even mentioned before Marduk without 
fear of thereby offending the pride of the priests of Marduk. 

In Assyria the Nebo cult likewise enjoyed great popularity, 
and there is a record of one Assyrian ruler who made Nebo his 
specific deity and called upon his subjects to put their whole trust 
in him. One may discern, indeed, a tendency in Assyria to take 
advantage of the almost equal plane on which Nebo stands 
with Marduk in Babylonia, to play off Nebo as it were against 
Marduk. The Assyrian kings in this way, by glorifying at 
times Nebo at the expense of Marduk, paid their debt of homage 
to the south without any risk of lowering the grade of their 
own chief deity Assur. Marduk was in a measure Assur’s rival. 
This was not the case, however, with Nebo, and they accordingly 
showed a ' desire , to regard Nebo rather than Marduk as the , 
characteristic representative of the southern pantheon. In the 
astral-theological system Nebo was identified with the planet 
Mercury. His consort, known as Tashmit, plays no independent ; 
part, and is rarely invoked except in connexion with Nebo. 

See also Babylon, BorSippa, Babylonian and Assyrian 
Religion. (M. Ja.) 

NEBRASKA, a state just N. of the centre of the U.S.A., lying 
approximately between 40° and 43 0 N. and between 18 0 18' W., 
and 27 0 W. from Washington. It is bounded on the N. by South 
Dakota, on the E. by Iowa and a corner of Missouri, on the 
S. by Kansas, on the S. and W. by a corner of Colorado, and 
on the W. by Wyoming. The Missouri river extends along the 
eastern and north-eastern border. The extreme length of the 
state is about 430 m., and extreme breadth about 210 m. The: 
area is 77,520 sq. m., of which 712 are water surface. 

Physical Features — The state lies partly in the physiographic 
province of the Great Plains (covering more than four-fifths of its 
area) and partly in that of the Prairie Plains, and slopes gently from 
the N.W. to the S.E. The altitudes of extreme geographical points 
are as follows: Rulo, in the S.E. corner of the state, 842 ft. ; Dakota 
city, in the N.E., 1102; Benkelman, in the S.W. in Dundy county,: 
2968 ; Kimball, in the S.W. in Kimball county, 4697 ; Harrison, in 
the N.W. corner, 4849 ft. There are three physiographic sub- 
divisions; the foot-nills (and Bad Lands), the sand-hills and the 
prairie — all three being portions of three great corresponding regions 
of the Great Plains and Prairie Plains provinces. , 

The western portion of. the state lies in the foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountain system, and is much rougher than western Kansas. The< 
surface of Western Nebraska is characterized by high, barren table- 


lands, broken by canyons, dotted with buttes, and dominated by 
some bold and lofty ridges. Pine Ridge, p picturesque escarpment 
of the Great Plains, cuts across the N.W. corner of Nebraska from 
Wyoming into South Dakota. A ridge of low hills and bluffs, often 
precipitous, marked by buttes and deeply cut in places by canyons, it is 
the most striking surface feature of the state. The altitude jn this _ 
region varies, from 3500 to 5O00 ft.. In the fork of the North and 
South Platte are the Wild Gat Mountains with contours rising to 
5360 ft., in which Wild Cat Mountain, long reported as the highest 
point in the state, attains‘5038 ft., Hogback Mountain 5082 ft., and 
various other hills — Gabe Rock (5006), Big Horn Mountain (471:8)', 
Coliseum Rock (5050), Scotts Bluff (4662) &c— rise to heights of 
4500 to 5000 ft. : In the extreme N.W. the White river and Hat 
Creek have carved canyons in deep lacustrine deposits, creating 
fantastic cliffs and buttes, bare of vegetation, gashed with drainage 
channels, and baked by the sun. The buttes— bare, pyramidal or 
conical, flat-topped, precipitous hills, and .often fantastic, towering 
pinnacles — are rather widely distributed through the foot-hill 
region. They are never more than 600 to 1000 ft. above the sur- 
rounding country. Nature is not grand' in any part of Nebraska, 
but the Bad Lands are imposing, and in the wooded foot-hills there 
is an abundance of bold and attractive, scenery, particularly in Sioux 
county, and in. Cherry county around Valentine and on the canyon of 
the Snake river.’ East of the Bad Lands is the sand-hill region, which 
includes an area of possibly 20,000 sq. m. The. sand-hills, proper are 
scattered over an area of perhaps 15,000 sq. m., between the meridians 
of 98° and 103° W. long., lying, mainly N. of the Platte; though there 
are some along the Republican river. In places they rise in tiers, 
one above another, like, miniature mountains, and are 200 to 300 ft. 
high ; but in general they „ are very low (25-50 ft. high) and are 
Scattered over a plain. Their present contours are wholly the result 
of wind action. Save in rare instances, however, they have long 
ceased to be shifting dunes; for, with, the cessation of prairie fires 
and the increase of settlement, they have become well grassed ever 
and stable; although sand-draws, and even occasional “.blow-outs/ 
scooped by the winds in the summits or sides, of the hills are still 
characteristic landmarks. All about and inter-penetrating the foot- 
hill and sand-hill regions are the prairies, which include three-fourths 
of the state. They are sometimes; characteristically flat; over wide 
areas, but are usually gently rolling. Stream valleys and bottom 
lands are the conspicuous modifyingTeature of the prairie region; 
but in general, owing to the gentle slope of the streams and the great 
breadth of the plains, erosion has been; slight; .and_ indeed the 
streams, overloaded in seasonal fre$hets, are building, up . their 
valley floors. . The water-partings are characteristically < level 
uplands, often with shallow depressions, once lakes, and some of them 
still so. The valleys of the greatest streams, are huge shallow troughs. 
The valley floor of the North Platte in the foot-hills, the flood-plain 
of an older river,: ds in places 700, ft. or more below the bounding 
tableland, and 10 to 15 m. wide; the present flood- plain being from 
1 to 4 m. in width. Hundreds of small tributaries to the greater 
streams (especially along the Republican and the Logan) complicate 
and beautify the landscape. No. farming/country is richer in quiet 
and diversified scenic charm than the prairies of the eastern half of 
the; state. The Missouri is noteworthy for high bluffs cut by ravines, 
which border .it almost continuously or at least one side. In the foot- 
hills there are typical canyons, as along the Platte forks, and in the 
northern edge of the sand-hills. Those of the upppr Republican are 
the largest, those of the Bad Lands are the most peculiar ; and the 
Niobrara tributary system is the most developed. 

Rivers .— The Missouri skirts the.eastern border for perhaps 500 m. 
It is not navigated, and save at Sioux City and Omaha serves 
practically no economic purposes, irrigation being unnecessary in the 
counties on which it borders. Its bluff s* cut for the most part in the 
loess but at places in the rock, are frequently from ipo to, ; 200 ft. 
high. At Vermilion, South Dakota, its alluvial plain,, 1131 ft, above 
the sea, is 330. ft. above, the mouth of the Nemaha, . The current is 
always rapid and heavily lpaded with sediment,; 1 and its axis is 
forever shifting. Large, areas of soil are thus shifted back and forth 
between Nebraska and the bordering states, to the encouragement 
of border lawlessness and uncertainty of titles; some portions E, of 
the thread and apparently well within Iowa, remain under the 
jurisdiction of Nebraska, or vice versa; and. Yankton has, been 
seriously threatened with a sudden transfer from the South Dakota 
to the Nebraska side. The Platte system is also heavily loaded with 
sediment in Nebraska. The North and South forks both risp in 
Colorado; each, especially the latter, has a rapid primary descent, 
and a very gradual fall down the, foot-hills of /ho Great. Plains. 2 
Across Nebraska it maintains a remarkably straight course andean 
extraordinarily even gradient (about 6_ft. per mile). In the spring 
freshets it is a magnificent stream, but in summer its volume greatly 
shrinks, and it is normally a broad, shallow, sluggish* stream, flowing 
through interlacing channels almong the sand-bars it heaps athwart 
its course. The underflow is probably, much greater than the summer 


1 About 52 grains per gallon at low water, 404 at high. 

2 The. North Platte falls 3700 ft, in 5.10 m.,.the South, 7200 ft. in 

427 m., above their junction; the latter falling 2692 ft. in 308 m. 
after leaving its canyon in tbp Rockies. * ; 


surface flow in volume. The Loup system is remarkable for the even 
dip of its parallel feeders, which once joined the Platte separately, 
until the latter banked up its deposits across the mouths of their 
more sluggish currents. The Republican arid South Platte — the 
former art intermittent stream— suffer in their flow from the drain 
made upbn their waters in Colorado for irrigation.- The upper course 
of the Niobrara' above the Keya Paha is in a narrow gorge. Its 
immediate bluffs and the shores of some of its tributaries, notably 
the Snake; are modified by canons. This system is also notable 
among Nebraska streams for a number of pretty water-falls. The 
White river, heading on Pine Ridge, falls Hoo ft.' in 20 m. Some 
streams wholly dry up in the dry seasons, and in the foot-hills and 
sand-hills there are a few that disappear by sinking or evaporation. 

. Surface Water.— Swamps and bogs, apart from purely temporary 
weather ponds, are confined to a few restricted regions of the 
Missouri' river bottoms and the prairies of the S.E. There are some 
cut-offs Or oxbow lakes along the Missouri, and many lakelets origin- 
ally such are scattered along the Platte, Elkhorn,' Big Blue and other 
rivers.* Scores of lakes are scattered about the heads of streams 
rising in the sand-hills, especially in Cherry county. Some of them 
are ;fresh and some alkaline. Springs also are numerous in the sand- 
hills,' where they form considerable streams. They often flow with 
force and are known locally from this peculiarity as “; artesian ” 
Springs, or sometimes, from this and their large size, as “ mound’’ 
springs. The state fish-hatchery is on springs at South Bend; at 
Long Pirte springs of large flow supply the town and railway shops 
with water, and led to the establishment here of Chautauqua grounds. 

Underground Water— The so-called blowing- wells are peculiar. 
They occur over much of -the. state, but most frequently S. of the 
Platte, and are evidently sensitive to barometric conditions ; alter- 
nately “ blowing ” or “ sucking ” as these vary; so that, in cold 
weather water-pipes may be frozen 100 or more feet below the surface 
of the ground. Atmospheric pressure is probably the principal cause 
of' their action; they are' therefore termed “ weather wells ” in 
some’ localities. Nearly all counties have a practically inexhaustible 
supply of ground water. ' Well-depths vary from i§ to 20 ft. in the 
stream valleys and from 30 to 35 ft. on the loess prairies to 100-400 ft; 
in the western 1 foot-hill region and; isolated prairie areas. Artesian 
Water’ is also available in many' parts of the state. At Niobrara, in 
Knox county, a well 656 ft.deep, drilled in 1896, yielded for a time 
2500 gallons per minute at 95-lb pressure (in 1903- 1900 gallons at 
65*- lb pressure), and furnishes power for a flour-mill and municipal 
water arid electric lighting works; the pressure forces the water 
ribout '210 ft. above the mouth of the well, i.e. to a height of 1450 ft. 
Another ( 1430 ft. deep), in the environs of Omaha, supplies a daily 
flow of i;ioo,ooo gallons under a pressure of 15 lb; Income small 
arid exceptional regions the water is very alkaline, and in the counties 
of the south-east it is so generally saline that it is difficult, below 
150 ft., ; to avoid an inflow of salt water. Saline wells at Lincoln 
(2463, 1050 and 570 ft. deep) and at Beatrice (1260 ft.) are notable 
in this regard. 

Geology.— 1 The eastern part of the state is covered with a thick 
'mantle of Quaternary (Pleistocene), and the greatest > part of the 
western portion with very thick deposits of Miocene and Pliocene , 
(Tertiary). • To the Pleistocene belong the alluvium; loess and glacial 
drift, arid ; in part the sand-hills. The drift covers the eastern fifth 
of the state. .In striking contrast to Iowa, the Nebraska deposit is 
very thin, seldom thicker than I or 2 ft. Above the drift there is 
usually a heavy covering 1 of loess or “ bluff deposit ” (particularly 
typical in the neighbourhood of Omaha and Council Bluffs) . Though 
thin and; worn out in places, it averages probably 100 ft., and is often 
as much as 200 ; ft. in thickness, and runs diagonally across the state 
from the N.E. to the Colorado inset. The opinion that it is of 
aqueous origin (arid probably dates from the close of the glacial time) 
hhs the weight of authority. It was spread by the rivers: some 
evidences of wind action may be attributed to a later period. The 
sand-hills, Which overlap the loess N. of the Platte, are probably 
mainly derived from the Arikaree, but probably also in part from the 
early Pieistocenei West of 102° long, there are beds several hundred 
feet thick of late Tertiary sands and clays. The Arikaree (Miocene) 
and Ogailala. (Pliocene) formations of the North Loup beds are super- 
ficial over much of the western half of the state, the former to the N., 
the. latter to the S. 1 The buttes are characteristically Arikaree or 
Gering formations topping Brule clay. The same is true of at least 
considerable parts of Pine Ridge. In the Bad Lands there are 
scanty Outcrops of the 1 Chadrori formation (known also as “ Titano- 
therium beds j, the Oldest of the Tertiary beds* The thick super- 
ficial coverings over the state make difficult the determination of the 
underlying strata. There are only very scanty outcrops except 
along the rivers. : No Archean rocks are exposed in Nebraska, and 
the Sedimentary formations are undisturbed in situ . The Palaeozoic 
era is ; represented only by the Pennsylvanian series of the Upper 
Carboniferous and a scanty strip of Kansas- Nebraska Permian, and 
is confined to the S.E. counties. But, though small in area, the 
Carboniferous is by. far the most important formation as regards 
mineral resources within the state. It is buried probably 2000 or 
3000 ft. in central Nebraska, outcropping again only in the Rocky 
Mountains. Upon it,, in the trough thus formed, rest conformably 
the basal strata of the Cretaceous; the Jurassic and Triassic being 
.wholly absent (unless in the extreme north-west). The E. limit of 


the Cretaceous extends across the state from N., to §.; between 98° 
and 99 0 W.long. Its groups include the Dakota' formation, char- 
acterized by a very peculiar rU^skndstone, rind 'the Benton, both 
of which are rather widely accessible and heavy ; the 1 Niobrara ; the 
Pierre, shales, which apparently Underlie about three-quarters of the 
state in a deep and heavy bed; and, in the extreme west, The 
Laramie. There are almost no Cretaceous outcrops except on the 
streams, especially the ‘Niobrara, Republican and Platte rivers— 
and in the Bad Lands. The superficial Miocene and Pliocene 
deposits in the west, above referred; to, are underlaid by the White 
river .groups of the Oligocene, whose outcrops of Brule clay and 
Chadron formation also have been mentioned. The Bad Lands are 
essentially nothing but fresh-water mud excessively weathered and 
eroded. They are often intersected by dikes of chalcedony, formerly 
mistaken for , lava. The Bad Lands, and the Arikaree are famous 
fossil fields, the latter being the source of the Daemonelix, or Devil’s 
cork-screw*” a large spiral fossil, apparently a lacustrine alga. It 
! was once generally supposed that the Pliocene, epoch in Nebraska 
was distinguished by the activity of geysers; but the so-called 
“ geyserite ” now known commonly and correctly as “ natural 
pumice ” and “ volcanic ash,” which is found in the Oligocene and 
later formations, has no connexion whatever with, geysers, but is 
produced by the shattering of volcanic rock. It occurs widely in 
Nebraska and adjoining states. 

. Minerals. — Mineral resources are decidedly limited; the total 
value of the mineral output (excluding coal) in 1907 was $1,383,916, 
of which $953,432 was the value of clay products, $324,239 of stone, 
and $54,227 of sand and gravel. The state, however, is particularly 
rich in good clays, which are probably its greatest mineral resource. 
Calcite of excellent quality is the commonest mineral. Gravel is 
widely obtainable, and sand of the finest quality is available in 
inexhaustible quantities, and is an important article of. export. 
Flint (valuable for railway' ballast) occurs in immense quantities 
about Wymore and Blue Springs. The underground salt water flow 
promised once to be a resource of value, especially, in the vicinity 
of Lincoln, but has proved of little or no value in comparison with 
t, he great salt-beds of Kansas. A native plaster is. yielded by the 
Arikaree and Ogallala . rocks, but .though otherwise of excellent 
qualifies it is ruined by slight exposure to the water. A diatomaceous 
earth in central Nebraska, occurring especially in the region of Loup, 
is a good polishing powder, and is used for. packing steam pipes. 
Limonite in the form of ochre occurs in considerable quantity. Of 
building stones limestones are the most abundant and important, 
the best comes from the Benton beds and when “ green ” can be 
sawed into blocks. The Dakota formation, though its sand-stones 
are in general coarse or otherwise inferior, yields some of splendid 
quality. Its clays, which .are of all colours, are the most valuable of 
the state. The finest building stone is a beautiful green quartzite 
rock of dense, fine texture and lasting quality. It is related to the 
Ogallala beds and occurs only in small areas. The quarries and clay 
pits of the state are mainly in the Carboniferous region of the S.E. 
.Cretaceous lignite occurs in small quantities in the N.E. , and peat 
more widely. The Carboniferous formations carry only thin seams 
of coal, never thicker than about 2 ft., and rarely readily accessible, 
and they can never be of more than small and merely local import- 
ance. 

Flora. — Nebraska lies partly in the arid, or Upper Sonoran, and 
partly in the. humid, or Carolinian, area of the Upper Austral life- 
zone; the divisional line being placed by the United States Biological 
Survey at about ioo° W. long. The most marked characteristic of 
Nebraskan vegetation is its immigrant character, and the state has 
been called “ one of the finest illustrations of the commingling of 
contiguous species to be found anywhere in America ” (C. E, Bessey). 
Immigrant species have even crime from Texas and New Mexico, 
from the Dakotas and the Rockies. From the last-named various 
species have crept two-thirds of the way across the state, one (the 
buffalo berry) wholly covers it, and some have barely crossed into 
the border foot-hills froin Wyoming.. A very few trees and shrubs, 
and some grasses, are. strictly endemic to the plains and to Nebraska. 
Four floral regions lying in north to south belts across the state, and 
closely corresponding to — though in boundaries by no means coincid- 
ing with — its great topographic divisions are distinguished in the 
regions of the Missouri border, the prairies, sand-hills and foot-hills. 
In 1896 some 3196, and by 1905 fully 3390 species had been listed, 
“ representing every branch and nearly every class of the vegetable 
kingdom ” (C. E. Bessey). There are at least 64 trees and at least 
77 shrubs growing native in the state; but of their joint number a 
mere half-dozen or so can , be classed as strictly endemic. Small 
woods of broad-leaf trees (and red cedars), grow very generally along 
all the water-courses of the state; and coniferous species grow along 
Pine Ridge and the Wild Cat Mountains. In the East, various trees 
are readily grown on the uplands; in the West the honey-locust, the 
Osage oirange and Russian mulberry for windbreaks; the green' ash, 
and red cedar * are perhaps the most valuable drought resisting 
species. The conifers are spreading naturally. In the sand-hills the 
sand-bar willow of the rivers and the cottonwood growing naturally, 
evidence the good conditions of moisture; and the forestation of 
much of the region is undoubtedly possible. . Forest reserves were 
established on the Dismal river in 1902 and millions of seedlings had 
been grown by 1906 for transplantation in Nebraska and other states 

















►f the Great Plains. Arbor Day (the Tothof ; April) was : ,in^tituted 
>y the^ebraska St^te £oard of Agricultqre in 1872 at; the, mstance ,o| 
"Sterlingr ]Vfottoa v later secretary: ,of agriculture 1 of : the* ;Uniteq 
itates (see Arbor Day). , It has: -been: yearly observed bythe pubhc 
chools of the state, and no state has ; f done more than, Nebraska !, or< 
he forestation of its waste and prairie lands. In such a purely 
Lgriculturai state v a large wooded; area is not desired.; Plums,, grapes 
tnd the dwarf “ sand-cherry ”, (Prwys { dem r issa) pf, ThejsffndThffte 
ire prominent among many wild fruits. The flora is decidedly rich 
n species as compared, with other states, but less so in thq ff umber 
>f individuals. Grasses are perhaps the most noteworthy, vegetable 
orms. Nebraska claims a greater variety of native hay and forage, 
ipecies than grow in any other state, of the Union. No ; less than^ 
>00 grasses, at least 154 being wild or commonly cultivated, had been; 
isted in 1904. Of the total 200 species 150 (130 indigenous) are ydlu rf 
ible for forage, 34 (26 indigenous) are classed economically as, weeds,' 
to are non-mdigenqus cereals and- 6 are ornamental. The short. 
miffalo-grass was originally everywhere abundant, but it had practi- 
cally disappeared by 1890 from the eastern half of thestate , and since, 
;hen has steadily become ^more restricted in habitat. The native; 
Drairie grasses have been ,in considerable part displaced by grasses 
introduced from more humid regions. Weeds are very numerous 
(about 125); and some, notably the sand-bur (Solatium rostratunf) 
:dckle-bur, and tumble-weeds among indigenous, and the Russnuy 
thistle (Salsola tragus) and purslane among non-indigenous species,, 
are agricultural 'pests. Nothing can surpass in beauty the rank 
grasses and bright flowers that grow on the lowlands and rolling 
uplands of a virgin prairie — now hardly to be found in the. state. 
The common sunflower (the most .conspicuous, weed of the state) . 
and" allied flowers, which spring up in myriads- even, in the mids,^ of 
unbroken prairie wherever this is disturbed, line the roads. with, 
yellow bands from horizon to horizon, enclose the broken, helos^ 
and choke waste places. • , t M .:••• 

Fauna.— The. . fauna of the state is not known with, the same 
thoroughness and detail as the flora, but it too is. varied. This, is, 
notably true of birds and of insects. ^ Of . the latter, there ape 
prpbably 12,000 toT 5,000 species, including 140 butterflies, .at least 
180 grasshoppers, several . hundred bees, &c. The so-called “ ^rass: 
hoppers,” true locusts, have done great damage at times in Nebraska., 
About a third of all the species known in the United States are found; 
within the state or close to its borders, and of these, 9 or 10 are ; so 
common th§.t their increase under conditions favourable to. their 
development may be a danger . Such conditions are found in dry 
years, unfavourable to their chief parasitic enemies, favourable to 
their own breeding, and the cause of their migrations. There were 
locust plagues in 1874, 1876 and 1877. Fungus pamsites have been 
used with some, but on the whole rather slight, success,’, an<p 
mechanical appliances with perhaps greater success, in cpriibdtm^. 
these pests. Birds are more effective. As in the case of plants, 
western, eastern, northern , and southern avian species rtieet in 
Nebraska. In 1905 some 415 to 420 species had been found within 
its borders, and more than half of these Were known to nest in the 
ctate; 120 had been counted in the winter. The lakes of the sand- 
hills are the breeding-place— -less so as settlement increases— -of 
myriads of water-fowl. Before The advent df the white man Neb- 
raska was full of wild mammals, the buffalo, elk, black and white 
tailed deer, antelope, bears, timber wolves, panthers (pumas), lynx, 
otter and mink being tommori. Almost all that remain are black 
bears, foxes, coyotes (prairie wolves), mink, musk-rats, raccoons and 
prairie dogs (or gophers). Antelope were not uncommon in the west' 
and northwest until after 1890. The coyote is still so common even 
in the east as to be a nuisance to the farmer ; in 1907 a bounty law 
was in force which provided 1 for the payment of a state bounty of $5, 
oh every grey wolf, $1-25 on every coyote and f 1 on every lynx; 
(wild cat). A few rodents have increased in numbers; the prairie 
dog especially is a pest writhe alfalfa fields of the arid lands:(as are; 
pocket-gophers at places in the east). 1 Y<v • f 

Climate. — The climate of Nebraska is typically inland 'or contin- 
ental ; i.e. it is characterized by “ winters of considerable severity, 
summers of Unusual warmth, rainfall in limited quaritities|, : marked 
and sudden changes of temperature, large seasonal ahd daily tempera- 
ture ranges, and ary, salubrious atmosphere, with a small percentage 
of cloudiness, and a large percentage of sunshine:’’ 1 The'aVerag'e; 
wind velocity for the High Plains of Nebraska and adjoining states* 
is about 10 to 12 m. ; 25 m. is not uncommon ; and a velocity of 40 m. 
and over is recorded a half-dozen or more times eVery year. Iii 
spring velocities of 15 to 20 m. are common. The average Velocity 1 
of winds for the entire state for 11 years preceding 1906 was 9*8 hi: 
per hour. The prevailing directions are those common 1 to a large part 
of the western Mississippi valley. ‘ The prevailing wind of the year is 
N.Wi ; but in the spring, the summer and much of the autumn its* 
predominance is greatly reduced or overcome by S. and Winds' 
blowing from the Gulf of Mexico (but deflected by the rotation df the. 
earth). Sometimes these winds blow in the winter— -causing the 
curious phenomenon of melting, snows on . the coldest days of the 
year; in the summer in seasons of drought, especially in the western 
part of the state, this wi nd from the Guff sometimes reaches Nebraska; 
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wryngfdry olits moisture jn&sahertThat in a day or two shrivels 
and ruin§ Th^ijCrops iitsits .path, u Such* calamities; are, (however, 
uncQmmo^^ndtthe: belief That Nebraska; is often visited by .tornadoes 
; is s erronepusi. v. bio:”:.*:* ?:*t *.;•■* o'* I 

i . i ,$he jnbrmaL rnean T Annual temperature of the state is about 48-7; 'F ; 

: anc|-.the normals- for the six approximately^equal weather Sections into 
v^hidx-^thq.^tate, is.* diwidednby the: National Weather Service are 
: respectively, about 48s°, i 50'5.?» 4.8?6 0 .,. 50*4°,. 47*9? and 46^6 F> This 
: illustrates The extraordinary . homogeneity of climatic. : conditions* 

: fjfft There is a considerable; difference in the averages for different 
months^-rthe. normal means of January and July through 30 -years 
i. being 20^,9® and 74^*6 *F*V and The -means, of spring, summer,; autumn 
and winter respectively about 48V72 °, 53 ° and 23 • S.tF t. Thus there 
; is for any | particular locality ; a < wide ; range in* absolute temperature 
: through the year, which averages for the state probably about I2P 3 
(1 897-1905). . Similarly , the range is large through the day ,, especially 
in the higher altitudes,, .- where the nights are almost invariably cool 
and refreshing after even the hottest day. The number of continu-* 
ops d^ys with; a.’ mean temperature above 5b 0 F ; m averages probably- 
, about 175 for the, state. ',- : Tbo jactual-growingr.S^ason between frosts 
is, however, not so great., .'temperature, is . of course, lower , .as: one 
moves; to the N T) and N.W;» the initial planting and harvesting of each 
crop progressing, wavejike across the state in from one to two weeks. 
Especially in the and, There are in some winters occasional 

: anti-cyclonic op Kigh-area storms knpwn as blizzards—windrstorins 
preceded pir a9.CQmpan.ied .by snQw : fall— which are very severe: 

: They continue from one to three days, and are habitually followed 
by very low Temperatufe.:. They are the . cause of great loss to, 
the cattle owners, .5 uch . storms are, however.,; rare. . In the S.E. ; 
portion of the state. winters are characteristically mild .and open.. 
Temperatures belpyc zero (are .fare. f for a,ny locality; and the same 
; may be said pi ‘ temporatures above pS 0 in summer,- e ; ; 

. The normal mekn-annual precipitation for the whole : state is. .about 
23-84 Jn. in ram and melted' show, Tjio, actual .yearly fall, varying 
through 3p years betw^Qh 13*30 and, 31*65 in. Such rainfall might:, 
seem inadequate fpr an agricultural country : moreover, the eastern, 
half of the state is more favoured than the western, which belongs* 
indeed, to the semi-arid Great Plains on which, the Reclamation. 

. Service of The United Stktes^Goyerhmeiitis active. But aridity, is a, 
mat tjet of the . ef^cieiicy rather than, *o£ the mere quantity of rainfall r 
: and in ' this-: regard( t Nebr^ska; is very fortunately situated. Rain is 
most plenteous in the critical months, of the year. Seven- tenths of 
all precipitation falls in the growing season, giving' th,e’ state, especi- 
ally in the east, ^ greater amount at this time than, many other states, 
whose aggregate yearly rainfall is greater ; so that Nebraska has ? an 
abundance for the safest cultivation. Moreover, nine-tenths of tfie 
rainfall is absorbed. by the loess and sandy spils, only one-tenth being 
‘‘ run-off.’ ”. : ( ( It is a widely spread but unfounded belief in Nebraska 
that ithe rainfall ; has been increasing since the settlement of ( the, 
sfate. That its storage .has .very, greatly increased as cultivation has 
been extended (the prairie sod sneds water like a • roof); is true ; 

’ moredver, , the spread of scientific principles of farming has increased 
the advantage derived from .the ground- water stored. Efficient, 
rainfall has thus been greatly increased. .Intermittent streamlets 1 
may Well become perennial, arid many are probably, as reported, 
becoming so. It is even conceivable that the ; settlement, of the state 
i niay' affect the seasonal distribution’ of preCipitatidn ; . and that an 
advantageous alteration Has in fact rfesulte^ Js believed by many. ( . 

"the climate qf bf ebraskk : is ' exeeptionally ! healthy. I ts benencial 
qualities must be attributed to the state’s inland situation, its dry 
: aiid pure ‘air/ constant;'; winds 'splendid /drainage, to’ which its; 

eveii slope and' .peculiar soil alike contribute. ^ In sortie people,, 

« however, riervOushess is induced ; and the .winds, in particular, often; 
have.this effect/ Autumn is perhaps the finest season; the fields afe ; 
grefen into ' the winter, the' air is ’ pure . and ‘ fresh, though and 
warm , and the long 1 season is TfeKghtf lifly mild ; and beautiful. The! 

; arid portion, as compared; Vrith the eastern portion, of the' state has; 

: alike the advantages and disadvantages of a climate more sharply 
■ characterized * , . 1 

Soil.— : Gb6rogically;Nebraska is one of the most typical agricultural; 

; states.of the Urlipn ; Although in the present distribution of industrial 
! interests agriculture" is^by' nO means sq predominant "as in some 
! southern states: ; The’ basis of the soils is sands (coarse,, fine or, silt) ; 
clay bed's, though economically important, are in quantity relatively 
scant. In the easteirii f half silti aind m ;fhe western fine sandy form the 
: bfflk of the soil. H There a're five well-defined soil regions cOrrespdffd- 
; irig ; to the 1 geologic- topQgrffphic divisions alrea'dy indicated Of '/drift; 

: loess, sand-hillsv foot-hills ahd Bad' Lands. The loesS is : a ; f - sfflt, fifie; 
sandy lokm with ’ d lar gd percentage of sand or silt, and considerable 
> cAlcaredfisfiiatf er aptf tfsually a sriialljamount of clay.” It cdntains 
, considerable ' hurffic ; ffiatter, discolouring rapidly’ in the air (whjefr 
1 exposed it is characteristically a bright buff). It is of extraordiffa'^ 

’ fertility, and its great- depth (in tincdlri and DaWson counties bluffs 
200 ft: thick are fdiind) is' a guarantee of almost inexhaustible re- 
; sdurces. The glacial drift is also a : useful deposit, coarse ingredients 
in it being of ^mali' amount (tare bdfflders, and some' gravel). The: 
i superficiarsoil over 1 most of the state, and everywhere in the E. except 
rately where the loes^ or drift is bare, is a rich, black vegetable mould, 
I' r to *5: ft. thick 1 dn the* uplands'. The ^affd-hills are not inherently 
infertile; - the -sdil never/ bakes, is always ' receptiVe oLmolstufe, 
:U0 ;5*\t: "to cf/'k : f?5 • '• 2 ' v ’ 


absorbing water like a sponge and holding it well. There is a great 
amount of fertile valley land, adequately watered. Alfalfa and other 
cultivated grasses are encroaching on the whole region, and even the 
natural arid-land bunch grasses make excellent grazing. The 
“butte” soil of the W. is a fine sandy soil, characteristically cal- 
careous, derived from the Arikaree. With it also moisture is a great 
factor in its productivity. The Bad Lands are by no means infertile 
(their name, it should be noted, was originally Mauvaises terres & 
traverser ) ; but they are almost destitute of ground water, though 
containing many green “ pockets ” where sfirfaee water can be 
stored. They contain much clay and mails, non-absorbent and 
subject to such excessive wash that vegetation cannot gain a foot- 
hold. In various parts of the west are small tracts of so-called 
“ gumbo ” soil; they are due to the Pierre shale, are poorly drained 
and characteristically alkaline. Small alkaline areas also occur about 
lakes in the sand-hills. Where surface water is adequate the regions 
of the Pierre shale make splendid grazing lands; but in general they 
are not very useful for agriculture. Salt lands occur about Salt Creek 
notably around Lincoln. The stream bottoms of alluvium are modi- 
fied by loess and humic deposits, and are of course very fertile; 
but hardly more so than the loess of the uplands. 

Agriculture . — Agriculture is not only the chief industry but is 
also the foundation of the commerce and manufactures of the state. 
In 1900, of the total area 6o-8 % was reported as included in farms, 
and 37*5% as actually improved. The rank of the state in the 
Union was 13th in value of farm property, and loth in value of farm 
products. The farm value was $747,950,057, an increase since 1890 
of 46*1%; while the total product- value was $162,696,386 — an 
increase (partly factitious) of 143-4 % in the same period. A greater 
part of the state was reported improved in 1890 than in 1900; the 
change was due to the increase of stock-raising in the West. Simi- 
larly, the size of the average farm increased from 156-9 acres in 1880 
to 190-1 in 1890, and 246-1 in 1900, although in eastern Nebraska 
there was a contrary tendency. Under the Kincaid law, which 
errriits entire sections instead of quarter sections (160 acres) to be 
omesteaded, this movement has been fostered. In the years 1880- 
1900 the number of farms operated by cash tenants rose from 3-1 to 
9-6%; of share tenants from 14-9 to 27-3% of the total. There is 
no appreciable tendency toward management for absentee owners. 
The census of 1900 showed that not less than two-fifths of the total 
net income came from live stock or from hay, grain and forage on 
farms representing together 96% of the farm- value of the state — 
live stock being a trifle more important; dairying was similarly 
predominant for i-6%, and beet-sugar for 0-1 %. Other crops were 
unimportant sources of revenue. Sugar-beet culture has developed 
since about 1889; it is localized largely in Lincoln county, near 
North Platte, though beets are raised over a large part (especially the 
western part) of the state. In 1907 about 11,000 acres were planted 
to sugar beets. The principal factory for the slicing of the beets 
is one built at Grand Island, Hall county, in 1890. The dairy 
interest is rapidly growing, but is still exceeded in other states. 
Omaha is a great dairy market. Nebraska ranks very high in the 
production of cattle and hogs. A fourth of all animal products are 
represented by milk, butter and cheese, eggs and poultry; the rest 
by animals killed on the farm or sold for slaughter, most of them 
going to supply the meat-packing industry of South Omaha. Wild, 
salt and prairie grasses make up the bulk of the forage acreage, but 
the cultivated crops — especially millet and Hungarian grasses and 
alfalfa — are more important. Holt county in the Elkhorn valley, 
and Sheridan county in the foot-hills, produce more than half the 
hay-crop of the state. Alfalfa can be grown with more or less success 
in every county of the state, not excepting areas where clay or sand 
form the sub-soil ; but on the uplands of the central part of the state 
it is produced with the greatest success and in the greatest quantities.. 
In 1908, according to the reports of the state Board of Agriculture, 
the crop of Custer, Dawson and Buffalo counties was about 15 % of 
the total crop (1,846,703 tons) of the state. The product was 
quintupled between 1809 and 1905, and between 1905 and 1908 the 
increase was about 40 %. It has been a great aid to western Nebraska 
as to other portions of the Great Plains. Sorghum and kafir corn are 
also excellent, and broom-corn fairly good, as drought-resistant 
crops; the last, which is of lessening importance, is localized in Cass, 
Saunders and Polk counties. Cereals are by far the most important 
crops, representing in 1899 four-fifths of farmed land and crop 
values. Allowing for variations in “off years,” but speaking with 
as much exactness as is possible, Nebraska has established her 
position since about 1900 in the third, fourth and fifth rank respec- 
tively among the states of the Union, in the. production of Indian 
corn, wheat and oats. Of these, Indian corn is by far the most im- 
portant, representing normally about two-thirds of the total crop 
value; while wheat and oats each represented . in 1906 about one- 
seventh of the total crop, and rye, barley, kafir-corn and buckwheat 
make up the small remainder. Indian corn is grown to some extent 
all over the state, except in the north-west, but the great bulk of the 
crop is produced east of the 99th meridian. It is rarely cut, but is 
left to mature and dry on the stalk in the field*. The yearly yield in 
the decade 1895-1904, according to the most conservative state 
statistics, varied from 298,599,638 to 72,445,227 bushels, and. the 
yerage was 178,94.1,084 bushels, or 190,773,957, omitting the failure 
1901 ; the yield per acre being similarly 26-35 or 27-9 bushels 


(12-4 in 1901) in 1906 the crop was 249,782,500 bushels, and 
the average yield per acre 34-1 bushels; in 1907 the crop’ was 
i I79»3 28 > 0 ic > c > bushels, and the average yield only 24 bushels per acre. 
According to the report of the state Board of Agriculture, Custer, 
Lancaster and Saunders counties produced the largest amounts 
(each more than 5,000,000 bushels) of Indian corn in 1908. Since 
1900 Nebraska has become one of the foremost winter wheat states, 
second only to Kansas. Little spring wheat is now sown except in 
the northern counties, the state being on the northern edge of the 
winter wheat belt. From 1880 to 1890 the acreage devoted to wheat 
greatly diminished, because the spring variety was not relatively 
remunerative, but the acreage trebled in the next decade as autumn 
planting increased. The winter varieties have the advantages of 
larger yield, earlier ripening and lesser loss from insects, and afford 
protection to the soil. The growth of durum (macaroni) wheat is 
also increasing, but is hampered by the uncertainty of market, which 
is for the most part foreign. The wheat crops of the decade 1895- 
1904 averaged 33,208,805 bushels a year; or ranged from a minimum 
of 9-8 to a maximum of 20-9, averaging 15-8 bushels to the acre; 
in 1906 the crop was 52,288,692 bushels., and the average yield 
22 bushels per acre; and in 1907 the crop was 45 911,000 bushels, 
and the ayerage yield 18-1 bushels per acre. In 1908 Clay, Adams 
and Hamilton were the principal wheat-growing counties in the 
state. The corresponding figures for oats were : average yield for 
the decade, 48,145,185 (range, 28,287,707 in 1901 to 66,810,065 in 
1904); range of yield per acre, 17-9 to 34-0, and average 27-6 
bushels per acre; in 1906 the crop was 72,275,000 bushels and the 
average yield per acre 29.5 bushels; in 1907 the crop was 51,490,000 
bushels, and the average yield 20-4 bushels per acre. In the decade 
1890-1900 the state did not rise above the 10th rank in the Union; 
after 1900 her rise was rapid. The same is even more markedly true 
of rye; in 1907 the crop was 1,502,000 bushels (from 88,400 acres), a 
yield exceeded in only five states in the country. Apples are raised in 
the N.E. and S.E. sections of the state, and are much the most im- 
portant fruit grown. Peaches are next in importance, and horti- 
cultural enthusiasts believe that the possibilities of this crop are very 
great. Other fruits are raised with much success, and in 1904 at 
St Louis the horticultural exhibit of the state led those of all other 
states in the medals received for excellence; but nevertheless its 
relative rank in the Union as a fruit-producing state is still low. 

In a period of 30 years (1869-1898) there were, according to the 
state Board of Agriculture, four seasons whose crops could reasonably 
be classed as failures, three more as “ short,” one as fair, eighteen as 
good, and four as great. Compared with adjoining states — Iowa, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri — none show's a greater, 
if indeed any shoVs sc great an average value per acre in the yield 
of Indian corn, wheat, oats, barley and rye; and this despite the 
assumed handicap of the western half of the state. In fact the yield 
of this section relatively to cultivated acreage is normally fully equal 
to that of the eastern section; a result quite consistent with the 
scientifically proven fertility of semi-arid lands. The real handicap 
of the western counties would be shown in comparing aggregate yields 
per given area; for much land is normally inarabie. Alfalfa, stock 
raising and dairying, afforestation, “ dry-farming ” and irrigation are, 
however, proving that the. West can maintain prosperity by not 
relying upon ordinary agriculture. Alfalfa is not easily started, 
however, on the uplands of the extreme western part of the state; 
and dry-farming (the Campbell dust-mulch system) has the expensive- 
ness in labour of intensive cultivation. The above-mentioned 
delusion that climate is changing and adapting itself to agriculture, 
thus relieving the farmer of accommodating his methods to the 
climate, has considerably handicapped him in progress. . Systematic 
experiments in dry-farming throughout the Great Plains were pro- 
vided for on a great scale by Congress in 1906. By attention to crop 
rotation, soil physics and world-wide search for plants adapted to the 
Great Plains (such as the U.S. Department of Agriculture has long 
been conducting), a very great deal can be accomplished — no one 
can say how much; but certainly the Western must long remain at 
a great disadvantage in comparison with the Eastern portion of the 
state as regards the growth of cereals. 

Irrigation . — Water for the western part of the state is a resource 
of primary importance, and irrigation therewith, a fundamental 
problem. Very generally, especially in the butte regions, the country 
lends itself to the impounding of surface water. The lakes are of 
great importance for the stock ranges of the sand-hills. It is 
commonly believed that of underground water, and generally of 
artesian water, even the driest counties have an abundance. This is 
great exaggeration. Though both in central and western Nebraska 
there are strata that generally yield a considerable flow, the supply is 
usually limited and the expense is great. Up to 1906 dependence 
was mainly upon the streams, which it. is estimated might furnish 
3 or 4 million acre-feet — enough to irrigate between 10 and 15% 
of the arid section — were all the water available, and the l and 

1 Data of the State .Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics, 
which are lower than those of the state Board of Agriculture, and 
(in census years) the Federal Census. The yearly average given. by 
the Board of Agriculture for 1895-1904 is 219,196,000 bushels. 
The statistics for 1906 and 1907 are taken from the Year- hooks of the 
Department of Agriculture. 



irrigable. As compared with, the streams of Colorado* where irriga- 
tion is much mote advanced, the streams of Nebraska have a very 
constant flow; the relative supply-capacities of the Arkansas and 
Poudre in Colorado, and the Loup and North Platte in Nebraska 
being about as i-ooo, Ivi93, 3*347 an d 4*632 respectively, according 
to the estimates of the state engineer (Nebraska Public Documents 
1901-1902, vol. iii. p. 144). An irrigation law was first passed by 
Nebraska in 1895. One of the greatest improvement projects under- 
taken by the national Reclamation Service is one on the North 
Platte, begun in 1903, which contemplates a reservoir in Wyoming of 
sufficient capacity to store all the surplus waters of that stream, 
about 600 m. of canals, and the reclamation of 107,000 acres, in 
Nebraska ; it was 74 % completed in 1909. The work of the national 
service began in Nebraska in 1902. Some farmers on the uplands 
between the valleys in western Nebraska irrigate by means of 
wind-mills, and although the underground water is 175 ft. or more 
below the surface one wind-mill often supplies sufficient water to 
irrigate ten acres. The extent of irrigated acreage increased about 
thirteen-fold from 1889 to 1899. In the latter year there were 1701 m. 
of ditch costing about $751.00 per m., irrigating 148,538 acres, 
which yielded crops averaging $6.61 per acre in value. The greatest 
part of the irrigated acreage is in the valley of the North Platte and 
the Upper Platte — probably nine-tenths in iQo6--in Scotts Bluff, 
Lincoln, Cheyenne, Dawson, Keith and Deuel counties. There is, 
however, a large ditch in Platte county — the farthest E. of any large 
ditch in the country; and though agriculture is normally quite 
“ successful ” here without irrigation, nevertheless it is more profit- 
able with it. In fact, in 1 899 about a quarter of the irrigated acreage 
lay E. of the section classed as arid. 

Manufactures . — The rank of Nebraska among the states of the 
Union in 1900 in population, in value of agricultural products, and in 
value of manufactured products, was respectively twenty-seventh, 
tenth and nineteenth. In the decade 1890-1900 the state increased 
the value of its manufactures somewhat more than half. The per 
capita product- values for agriculture and manufactures in 1900 were 
$153 and $135 (as compared with $63 and $88 in 1890). Only 
2*3% of the population were engaged in manufacturing in 1900. 
Of the total factory product (in 1900, $130,302,453; in 1005, 
$154,918,220), 84-7 % were urban (i.e. were for the three cities which 
in 1900 had a population of at least 8000) in 1900, and 81*7 in 1905; 
the percentage for these cities being 53-3 in 1900 and 43-5 in 1905 for 
South Omaha, 29-2 iii 1900 and 34^9 in 1905 for Omaha, and 2*1 in 
1900 and 3*4 in 1905 for Lincoln; Nebraska City, Fremont, Grand 
Island, Beatrice, Hastings, Plattsmouth and Kearney were the only 
other manufacturing centres of any importance. In 1907 there was 
a beet-sugar factory at Grand Island; at Nebraska City there are 
several distinctive industries ; at South . Omaha very important 
meat-packing houses; and the other cities have interests rather 
extensive or varied than distinctive. As yet manufactures are 
insignificant except in lines immediately dependent upon agriculture, 
the combined output of the packing,^ flour and grist mill, dairy and 
malt-liquor establishments constituting in 1900 nine-tenths of the 
total state output. Meat-packing is by far the most important 
single interest, South Omaha being the third greatest packing centre 
of the country, employing in 1900. and in 1905 a quarter of all wage- 
earners and yielding nearly one-half the total product-value of the 
state ($71,0x8,339 in 1900; $69,243,468 in 1905). The malt- 
liquor industry is favoured by the great production of barley in 
Iowa; the value of malt liquors manufactured in 1900 was 
$1,433,50!, and in 1905 $1,663,788. Nebraska wheat, like that of 
Kansas, combines for milling the splendid qualities of winter wheat 
with those, characteristic of grain grown on the edge of the semi-arid 
West; flour and grist-mill products were valued at $7,794,130 in 
1900 and at $12,190,303 in 1905. The first creamery in Nebraska 
was established in 1881. A creamery at Lincoln is said to be the 
largest in the United States. Many co-operative dairies have per- 
sisted since the early days of farmers’ granges. The value of 
cheese, butter and other dairy products was $2,253,893 in 1900 and 
$3,326,110 in 1905. Of manufactures not dependent upon agri- 
culture perhaps the most promising is that of brick and tile products 
(valued at $839,815, in 1900 and at $1,131,913 in 1905), and the 
largest in 1905 was the manufacture and repair of steam railway cars 
(valued at $2,624,46,1 in 1900 and at $4,394,685 in 1905). 

Communications . — There is no longer any river navigation. There 
were 6,101*5 m. of railway in the state at the end of 1907 ; the great 
period of railway building was 1870-1890, the mileage in 1870 being 
705, in 1880, 1953, and in 1890, 5407. The eastern half of the state 
is much better covered by railways than the western. Six great east 
and west trunk-lines connecting the Rocky Mountain region and 
Chicago enter the state at Omaha ( q.v .), and two others, giving rather 
an outlet southward, enter the same city and serve the eastern part 
of the state. In 1908 all but 5 counties out of 90 had railway outlets. 
A marked tendency toward north and south railway lines is of great 
promise to The state, as outlets towards the Gulf of Mexico are im- 
portant/especially for local freight. Qmaha and Lincoln are Federal 
ports of entry for customs. 

Population. - t — In 1900 the population of the state was 1,066,300 
and in 1910, 1,192,214. In 1900 16*6% were foreign-born, 


and 43*3% natives of other states than Nebraska. The latter 
came mainly from the north-central states. Of the foreigners, 
Germans, Scandinavians and British (including English Canadians) 
made up four-fifths of the total. The most numerous individual 
races were Germans (65,566), Swedes (24,693), Bohemians 
(16,138), Danes (12,531), Irish (11,127), English (9757), Russians 
(8083) and English Canadians (8010). In 1900 three cities 
had a population above 25,000— Omaha, 102,555; Lincoln, 
40,169; South Omaha, 26,001 — and seven others had a popula- 
tion between 5000 and 8000— Beatrice, Grand Island, Nebraska 
City, Fremont, Hastings, Kearney and York. The population 
of Nebraska was 28,841 in i860, 122,993 in 1870, 452,402 in 
1880 and 1,062,656 in 1890. The increases of population 
by decades following i860 were 326*5, 267*8, 134*1, 0*3, and 
n*8%. From 1880-1890 the absolute increase was exceeded 
in only four states, and was greater than in any state W. of 
the Mississippi except the enormous state of Texas; from 
1890-1900 it was less than in any state of the Union except 
Nevada (whose population decreased). In this decade 35 
counties out of 90 in the state showed a decrease; the shrinkage 
was mainly in the first half of the decade, and was due to the 
cumulative, effects of national hard times, a reaction from 
an extraordinarily inflated land “ boom ” of the late ’eighties, 
and a remarkable succession of drought years, and consequent 
crop failure in the West. Between 1885 and 1895 Kansas and 
Colorado went through much the same experience, due to a too 
rapid settlement of their arid areas before the conditions of 
successful agriculture were properly understood. Many homes, 
and even small settlements in Nebraska-^though not to the 
same extent as in Colorado and Kansas— were abandoned. 
Urban population (the population in places having 4000 or 
more inhabitants) also fell, constituting 25*8% in 1890, and in* 
1900 only 20*8% of the total population of the state. In the 
case of some cities that showed a great decrease (e.g. Lincoln:- 
27*2%, and Omaha 27%) notoriously “ padded ” censuses 
in 1890 were in part responsible for the bad showing ten years 
later. 

In 1906 there were in the state 345,803 communicants of 
various religious denominations; of these 1 00^63 were Roman 
Catholics, 64,352 Methodists, 59,485 Lutherans, 23,862 Presby- 
terians, 19,121 Disciples of Christ, 17,939 Baptists and 15,247 
Congregationalists. 

In 1890 there were in the state 2893 untaxed and 3538 
taxed Indians, the latter being citizens; in 1900 there were 
3,322 altogether, all of them taxed; and in 1908 there were 
3720, of whom 1270 were Omaha, 1116 Santee Sioux, 1060 
Winnebago and 274 Ponca. 

Among the Indians who occupied Nebraska immediately before the 
advent of the whites and thereafter, the only families of much im- 
portance in the state’s history were the Caadoan and the Siouan. 
The Caddoan family was represented by the Middle or Pawnee 
Confederacy; the Siouan family by its Dakota, Thegiha, Chi were; 
and Winnebago branches. Included in the Dakota branch were the 
Santee and Teton tribes, the latter comprising the Brul6, Blackfeet 
and Oglala Indians; in the Thegiha branch were the Omaha and 
Ponca tribes; and in the Chiwere branch, the Iowa, Oto and the 
Missouri tribes. Other tribes were of less importance; and tribes of 
other families— with the exception of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
of the Algonquian family, whose permanent hunting grounds em- 
braced the foot-hill country of the West — were of negligible im- 
portance, being only roamers within the borders of the state. The 
Pawnees contested the plains against the Sioux with undying 
enmity. Before the Civil War there were no very general troubles 
between Indians and whites, despite constant frontier difficulties, 
except the bloodless “ Pawnee War” of 1859-60; but in 1863- 
64 the Indians rose rather generally along the frontier, and many 
settlers were killed. In 1800-91 there was another war — with the 
Sioux — marked by the battle of Wounded Knee, just across the line 
in South Dakota. In dealings with the Indians there have been in 
Nebraska the usual discreditable features of administration. The 
maltreatment of the Poncas, a fine and peaceable tribe, was peculiarly 
and inexcusably harsh. Segregation on reservations was generally 
accomplished in 1870-1880. There were in 1900 small reservations 
for Omaha* and Winnebagoes in Thurston county and for the Sioux 
in Sheridan county, and an agency for the Santees and Poncas neat 
the mouth of the Niobrara; and at Genoa, where the Pawnee agency 
and reservation had been located, there was in 1908 an Indian school 
maintained by the United States government with 350 boarding 


Mpils. t Jn 190$; however;: alfnost -all the tribal lands ;had been distri? 

ute^/jn severalty:' the J^jo|brara r Reservation , (under the Santee 
government boarding school for the Santee Sioux and the Ponca) had 
only 1130*7 acres reserved' for agency, school arid^ mission purposes*; 
the Ponca Reservation- (under the same school) had only 1 60 'acres 
resetyed fo.r agency and, school: buildings:; the .Omaha Reservation 
(under the, Omaha, School) had 12,421. acres unallotted ; the ,Sioux 
Reservation (under the Pine Ridge. Agency) for Oglala Sioux had 
640 acres ;' and the Winnebago Reservation (under the Winnebago 
School) had 1710-8 acres unallotted and 480 reserved for agency, &c. 

Government. —The present constitution, -^adopted in 1875, 
replaced one adopted in 1866/ In 187*1 a convention framed 
a constitution 5 that was rejected by the people. It* provided 
for compulsory education, and for the taxation of church 
property; prohibited the grant by counties or cities of financial 
aid to railway or other corporations, and enjoined that railways 
should have an easement only in their right of way. The last 
two. provisions were mainly responsible for the defeat of the 
constitution. The instrument of 1875 presents a few variations 
from the normal type, and under it a few interesting problems 
have arisen. .The constitution provides two methods for amend- 
ment.. A convention for revising ot amending the constitution 
is to be held in calse a recommendation to that effect made by the 
legislature (a .three-fifths vote of all the members of each house 
being required) is accepted by a majority of the electors voting 
at the next election for members of the legislature, but no 
amendment agreed upon by the convention is to take effect until 
approved by a majority of - electors voting on it. Without 
calling a convention,; however* 1 the legislature may* by a three- 
fifths vote of all the members of each house, adopt an amendment, 
which is to come into effect only if approved by a majority 
of electors voting at the - next election of senators and repre- 
sentatives^the publication of the proposed amendment in some 
newspaper: in each county once a’ week for three months before 1 
the* election being required. This has been interpreted by the j 
courts as. requiring a majority of the votes actually cast for | 
senators and representatives^ As there is less interest in amend- 
ments than in the election of members of the legislature, only 
two out of a large number of amendments proposed from time 
to. time by three-fifths of the members elected to each house 
have been adopted. The first of these, increasing the pay per 
day to the members of the legislature and providing for longer 
sessions, 1 was declared lost by the official canvassers, but when 
(1886) the ballots had been recounted by the legislature it was 
declared, adopted. The second (1906), creating a railway com- 
mission, was endorsed by a political party in fetate convention, 
was printed on the same ballot-paper with the names of the 
party candidates for office in order to secure for it all “ straight ” 
party votes, and by this procedure, which was upheld by the 
state supreme court in 1907', it was adopted. AH male persons 
who are citizens Of the United States or have declared their 
intention to become such at least thirty days before an election 
have / the right of suffrage provided they have attained the age 
of twenty-one years, have resided in the state six months, are 
not of unsound mind, and have not been convicted of treason 
or 'felony. Women who Have either children or taxable property 
may vote: on questions relating to schools. The general election 
of state and local officers is held annually on the first Tuesday 
succeeding the first Monday in November, but municipal and 
school district elections may be held at other times. The secret 
ballot was adopted in 1891:; the use of the voting machines 
was authorized in 1899; and the nomination of candidates 
by primaries was made mandatory in 1907. By a provision 
unique, in .1875, the constitution, authorized the legislature 
to. provide that the electors, might* express then- preferences 
for United States senators; but this was not treated : as mandatory 
On. the legislature, and though votes were at times taken (1886., 
1894), they Were not officially' canvassed, nor were any senatorial 

1 The amendment increased the pay of members from , three dollars^ 
to five dollars a day “ during their sitting,” arid provided' that sessions 
should last at least sixty days, arid that members should hot receive, 
pay *f-. for more than sixty days at any one sitting ” ; the' original 
constitution had' provided ; that they should M not receive pay for 
tore than forty days at any one session 1 ” and had prescribed no 

iriimum length for a session. > • : ■ • • ■ 


elections materially affected by them.' In 1907, 'under a direct 
pfimajry, law, the nomination of candidate^! for . United /States 
senator/ was Transferred from the party ; convention directly 
to the people; and in 1909 the “ Oregon plan ” was adopted, 
whereby each candidate for the legislature must go on record 
ap^.promising,. or not, always to vote for the people’s choice 
for .United States senator; on the ballot which bears the name 
of each candidate for the legislature there appears a statement 
that he “ promises/’ or that he “ will not promise/’ to vote 
for the “ people’s choice.” In the same year the state 
enacted a. law providing, for the non-partisan nomination of all 
judges, of all superintendents of public instruction and of 
regents of the state university; nominations are by petition, 
&nd there is a separate “ official non-partisan ballot ” bearing 
! the names and addresses of the nominees and the titles of the 
office for which they are nominated. The legislature of 1909 
: also provided for open election primaries and for the framing 
; of state party platforms by convention before the time of the 
primary. / ' 

; The governor is the chief executive officer of the state, but quite 
independent of him are a lieutenant-governor, a secretary of state, 
an auditor of public accounts, a treasurer, a superintendent of public 
instruction, an attorney-general and a commissioner of public lands 
and buildings, who, as well as the governor, are elected for a term of 
two years. The governors appointing power is almost entirely 
limited to officers of state institutions, and for every appointment 
he makes the approval of the Senate is required; but he need not 
ask the Consent of that body to remove for incompetency, neglect of 
duty or malfeasance in office “ any officer whom he may appoint. 7 
His constitutional power to pardon is regulated by an act" of the 
legislature (1907) which requires that he snajl in no instance grant a 
pardon until the attorney-general shall have investigated the case and 
conducted a public hearing. . His veto power extends to items in 
appropriation bills, but any bill or item may be passed over his veto 
by three-fifths of the members elected to each house of the legis- 
lature. The most important board of which he is chairman is the 
state board of equalization. As the present constitution was adopted 
in the year after a grasshopper plague, which had caused great 
financial loss, it limited the salary of the governor, auditor of public 
accounts and treasurer, as well as that of the judges of the supreme 
and district courts, to $2500 each and that of other important 
officers (including the secretary of state, the attorney -general and 
the superintendent of public instruction) to $2000. This economy 
has somewhat hampered the growing state. Salaries have been too 
low to attract the ablest men; and as the constitution forbade the 
creation of new offices, and no amendment of this clause could be 
secured, resort was. had to the creation of additional “ secretaries ” 
and of boards constituted of existing state officials or their secretaries. 

The legislature consists of a Seriate of 33 members and a House of 
Representatives of loo members, and meets in regular session on the 
first Tuesday in January of every odd-numbered year at Lincoln, the 
capital. Both senators and representatives are apportioned accord- 
ing to population, and are elected by districts in November of each 
even-numbered year for a term of two years. They are paid at the 
rate of five dollars a day during 60 days of a regular session and not 
exceeding 100 days during their entire term. No bill or joint resolu- 
tion may be introduced at a regular session after its fortieth day 
except at the request of the governor. Special legislation of various 
kinds is expressly prohibited, and in the bill of rights it Is declared 
that “ all powers not herein delegated remain with the people.” 
This clause would seem to leave the state government with no powers 
not expressly granted, and to make the rule for interpreting the 
Nebraska constitution similar to that for interpreting the Federal 
constitution ; but in their practice the Nebraska courts have been 
little influenced by.it, and.it is chiefly of historical interest. 2 

The administration of justice is vested in a supreme court,' 15 
district courts, county courts and courts of justices of the peace and 
police magistrates. The supreme court consists of three judges 
elected for a term of six years, one retiring every two years; each 
district court consists of one to seven judges elected for a term of four 
years, and each county court consists of one judge elected for a term 
of two years. The county courts have exclusive original jurisdiction 
in the probate of wills and the administration of estates, concurrent 
jurisdiction with the district courts in civil suits for sums not ex- 
ceeding $1000, and important jurisdiction iri criminal cases. Perhaps 
: the most unique provision of the Nebraska constitution is that 

2 An almost identical clause was inserted in the Ohio constitution 
of 1802, and one in exactly the same language appears in the present 
(1851T constitution of that state; it appears also in the Kansas 
constitutions of 1855, .1858 and 1859 (present), in the Nebraska 
constitution of 1866, in the North Carolina and South Carolina 
constitutions of 1868, and was retained in the present constitution or 
I North Carolina as amended in 1876. 


relating to appeals;, it .appears in , the bill, .of, rights and r^ads^as 
fbildWs r ” 'file right to be heardTri all civil Oases in the cpjurt of last 
resort, by appeal, error of otherwise, shall not be 1 denied.” - Regard- 
less of .this provision,: however, the civil code denies the 1 right* of an 
appeal from an inferior, court in cases that. have been tried by a jury, 
and in which the amount claimed does not exceed $20, and the courts 
have decided that this dehial is not in conflict with the constitution; 
but in at least one instance an appeal Was allowed because of the 
constitutional guaranty, and that guaranty has doubtless had much 
influence on judicial legislation. t . 

County government exists under both, the district-commissioner 
system and the township supervisor system, the latter being, rare. 
Cities are governed in classes according to population. 

Except in Omaha there is.no great field for social economic legis- 
lation; bat the record of the state, has been normally good in. this 
respect. Railways have given rise to the most notable laws. Regu- 
lation has been a burning political question since 1876, the constitu- 
tion making it the duty of the legislature tb ” correct abuses and 
prevent unjust discriminations and extortions in all charges of 
express, telegraph and. railroad conipanies ’• withiri the state. The 
influence of the railways bas been very great, and a constant drag j 
on just taxation and other legislative reforms; In 1885, 1887 and 
1897 the legislature created a Board of Transportation corisistiri^ of- 
existing state executive officers of their secretaries, but this could do 
little except gather, statistics, investigate alleged abuses, and advise 
the legislature, upon which the regulation of rates remained man- 
datory by the constitution. The Board was eventually declareji 
unconstitutional by the state supreme court. I ri 1 893 a maxim if m 
freight-rate Act was passed, but the rates thus fixed were declared 
by the United States Supreme Court to conflict With the Fourteenth 
Amendment, being ” unreasonable.” The right of the state to. ; fix 
“ reasonable ” rates remained unquestioned but American ; exr 
perience has riot found such laws efficacious. In 1906 all political 
parties conducted campaigns on promises of radical legislation ^on 
railway rates, passenger .and freight; and v a constitutional amend-, 
ment creating a railway commission was adopted in the manner 
above described. A result of this campaign was a remarkable series 
of enactments in 1907 for the regulation of railways.; The legislature 
framed a stringent anttipass law, reduced passenger fates and express 
and freight charges, -provided tor equitable local taxation- of railway- 
terminals, regulated railwayjabour in the interest of safe travel . fixed 
upon railways the responsibility for the death or injury of their 
employes, and gave to the newly-treated railway commissiop 
complete jurisdiction over all steam-railways in' the state, over the 
street railways Of the cities, and over express companies, telegraph 
companies, telephone companies and all^ other common , carrier si 
In 1909 provision was made for an annual corporation, Hcerfqe’ta^ 
arid for the physical ! valuatibri of railways', in thi same /year, 
following the example* oV Oklahoma, Nebraska passed 1 a ;1 latW 
guaranteeing, bank deposits 'from a fund created by an assessment oil 
the basis, ofi total deposits. Useful child-labour and pure r food,lav^s 
were enacted in. 1907. Prohibition of the liquor traffic had peep 
established in the Territory m' 1855, but liquor licences \-Were 'intro- 
duce^ 'in 1858; in 1909 the licence fee was fixed at $1000. A law 
enacted in 1997 made it illegal for breweries to own . retail -liquor 
houses, and .one of ; 1999, required all saloojns to : . close- from 8 
7 a.m. A homestead law exempts from judgment liens and fq^qd 
sale a homestead not exceeding $2006 In value rind consisting either 
of- a f arm ’ not exceeding ; -acres or 1 of ; property n6t exceediri^ two 

lots in a city ior village; the; exemption, however, does riot -extend to 
mechanics’, labourers^ or vendors* .liens upon. said, homestead ; o£ to a 
mortgage upon it that Has been signed, by both husband and. wife, or 
by an unmarried claimant.* A Woman’s rights to her .property, rife hot 
affeOted- by marriage, except that it becomes liable for payment of 
debts .contracted for necessaries to the family- when abridgment 
against the husband for the- payment of the? same cannot be satisfied* 
The rights of dower and courtesy have been, abolished, and husbaqd 
and wife have instead equal rights to irihef}t property from the 
other ; but the . portion of the ’property of ri ! deceased 1 spbiis6‘ 'that 
descends to. the survivor/ varies from one-fourth to all according to 
whoseand how many are the children .concerned; The grounds for a 
divorce are adultery, incompetency at the time of marriage, sentence 
to imprisonment for 1 a term of three years oh more, abandonment 
without just cause fof two -years, habitual drrihkennriss, extremb 
cruelty, and refusal 6r. neglect: of lihe husband -to’ provide a Suitable 
maintenance , for . his wife. , The period • of ? residence in the stqtej re- 
quired to secure a divorce was formerly, six -rnonths, but im £909 it 
was made two years. V /', ti.,. 

Finance.— The cbnstitutiori limited the debt that the Wtate might 
contract to meet casual deficits to $160,000, unless iri time of war, : 
and, required taxes to be laid to maintain interest on such debt 
(bonds)./ These provisions were construed- to, mean that pot mpre 
than $100,000 of debt could/ be Contracted in addition to appropfia-; 
tions made by the legislature: There' was from the begipmrig , a 
constant issue of state 1 ” warrants ” bn the general fund, dependent ori 
taxation. These warrants when issued arid presented for payment 
were, paid, by the state treasurer, . were sold to, the permanent school 
fund, and drew 4% interest' Until cancelled from the general fund. 
The floating debt of warrants was prribticrilly Cancelled fri 1 969, after 
xm&milik levy for four yearsrior-tfiisfpufipb^e. SmeeT90oThefe- hriri 


been no bonded debt whatever. , , The: constitution also , prohibited 
state .aid fp / rap way s and /other corporations, ' leaving* ,t$s. to cities 
rind bburitieS under limitations. Iri 1963' the assessed valuation of 
property,* wa§ - $ 188458, 379. in -1905, $304,476,961; in 1906, 
$313,060,301; in 190*7, $328,757,578, and in 1908, $391,529,673. 
The increase was due largely .to , a new revenue law of 1,903 ordering 
property to be assessed at one- fifth, of its actual value. The average 
tax-rate in the year 1,964 was 6f rhillri; in 1905, 1906, and 1907, 7 
mills; and in 1908, ’6} mills. 4 ti 

Educatiom—'t-he public schools have been endowed by the United 
States, beginning in- 1854, and by the state ; in i 909 the permanent 
school funds derived drom the sale of educational lands amounted tp 
$8,456^^7, irivestfed; iri state securities, bounty,' school district rind 
municipal bonds. The -percentage of illiterate population | (i.e. popu- 
lation unable to write) above to -years of age was in 1880 and 1896 
smaller, than that in any other state in the Union, and in 1900, wheri 
it was’ 2/3 % (for native whites, foreign whites .and ...negroes-: re-. 
spectiVely 6-8, 6-8 arid Ii * i 8)/was-smaller than thrit in any other state 
except Iowa ('whose pereentage wris rils6 ;i 2*3) ; the percentage ^ Tor 
males 6f; voting age (2*5%) being the least in the Union. Thrife are' 
four state normal schools— one at; . Peru, (opened 1867), one; -;at 
Kearney. (1905), one at Wayne (originally private ; purchased by the 
4tate iri' 1909}' arid one, provided for by the legislature of 1999, 
situated in the ridfth-Wes'tefn ^art of the state. ' The uriiversity 1 of 
Nebraska at Lincolnwas established in 1869 by an act of the state 
legislature , , and was opened in 187 1 . The university is i governed by 
a board of six regents, , elected ,by the electors of the state at large, 
each fdr six years, two going out of office each year. The revenue, of 
the university is from the income of Congressional land grants under 
the Morrill Acts and from a one mill per one dollar tax on the curfeftt 
assessment roll of the state. 1 Connected with it and governed; by 
the same regents, are the State College of Agriculture (including t^e 
School of Agriculture) and the /Agricultural Experiment . Station) 
on the university 1 farm of 320 ’ricfes, 2}' m. E. of the university; 
which receive support from the United States government, arid an 
experimental substation at I^orth Platte: ; The botanical : and 
geological surveys of the state are carried .011 by, the university ; the 
former has . beeri largely under the supervision’ of Charles Edwin 
Bessey (b. 1845) , professor 1 oTbotriny. • The university as reorganized 
in 1909 embraces a. 'college of arts rind sciences, a graduate college',' 

; a, college of agriculture, a college of; engineering, a teachers’ .college 
; (1-908), a. college of . law (,1891), a s college of medicine,; a school qf 
; phaimricy , . a ‘school of fine arts,, an affiliated school of music and , ^ 

• summer session, f The medical school; is in 'Omaha. / "The University » 
I has v no -preparatory depart menti 1 1« library in i9W had about 
$5,qo&;vplyines. J ;Pn:i9Q8r 1909 the university had an enrolmerit of 
; 3611 students ,(20^7. men aqd 1534 women). The granting of uni- 
< versity degrees ’ is conditioned by a “ credit-hour ” systqm; 425 
credit hours are teduired f or a bachelor’s ’degree. Elisha Benjamin 
Andrews 2 (b. 4 1844) became ‘chancellor of the university in 1900 ; 
in 1909; he was succeeded by Samuel Avery (b.; 1865).. Most of the 
: educational institutipns of the state are coeducational., Among the 
private educatiorial institutions of fhe state are: Nebraska Wesleyan 
Uriiversity v (i 88 8ti/Meth odist Episcopal),' at University .Place,; a 
suburb of Lincoln ; Unibtt 'College (1891; Adventist) , at College View, 
suburb^ of , Lincoln.; Creighton University (1 879 , Roman* Catholic) ; 
Ct; Omaha^;., York (College (1899, Vmtjed ; Baptist;),, at York ; Cotner 
Umversity ' -(1889; legally ticThe Tfebraslca Christian University ”.) ? 
at; Bethany, a^Suburb of Tiocolri; Grrind Island College (1892: 
Baptist)/at Grand Island ; Doane College (18727 Corigbegatiorial) , at 
! Crete; 1 Hastings; /College 4 ' (1882, Presbyterian) ,0 at Hastings ; and 
Bet Jevue, College (1883, Presbyterian) , at .Bellevue. - State perial arid 
charitable institutions inQiu4e/soldiers\,and,sai}9rs , l ..hpmes 4 at Grand 
I tiarid arid Gilford, an " Institute for the Bli rid at Nebraska City 
Ci 875 )V aCri ,; ' Institute for the -’Deaf arid Dumb at' Orhaha u (i867); ari 
Institute for Feeble: Minded Youth at Beatrice (1885); an Industrial 
School fpr> Juvenile Delinquents* (bpys) ; at Kearney (1879); , a: Girls? 

: Inaustrial School ( at Geneva (18.81)., an. Industrial Home. at Milford 
(1887! for Unfortunate and homeless girls 'guilty of a. first /offence, 
asylums' or Hospitals for the insane rit Lirtcoln ; (i‘869),Norfolk , (t886)‘ 
and Hastings (1887), an Orthopedic - Hospital (1905) for crippled; 

; ruptured- and deformed children and a , state; penitentiary ; (1 867b 
botn M Lincoln. .A .Home i or .the. Friendless, , at Lincoln, ; incord 
: porated in/ 1876, was t^keri, over .by the state in 1897 ; adinis^iori 
; Was" restricted to children, and in 1969 its name was cliariged ;tb 
; the State Public School./' b'- ♦ ' '•* ' ■ ‘ "' 

: ‘ } In 1909 : the .state .legislature refused to accept for the u Diversity 
the Carnegie education pensions.. v . . 

2 He was bornm/Hinsdale, New Hampshire/ on the 10th of January 
1844; served in rthe Union army during the 'Civil Wat; graduated 
j alt Brown University in 1870/and at Newton Theological Institution 
in 1 874. ; .taught hocfiiletics. .at Newton, in 1879-1 882 hlstpry ; and 
; ecbnoriiics at Brown in 1 882-1 888^ and political econorny and ..finance 
at ! Cornell in 1888^1889 ; arid was president of Broyn tlnivefsity 
: in 1889^1898. -He was am arderit - bi-metallist, and rin 1892 was a 
member of the International Monetary Conference at Brussels. 

■ H6 wrote- cm the ciirfehcy 1 qufesf ion. arid published a History of the 
; tMi&d Stdtes in oi\r Own -TmSs\(i ^4) ^99 pthrir Works J on 
* history and " : ' v '' A 


History.— Local pride has prompted some Nebraskans to 
egin the history of the white race in their state with the march 
; Coronado, in 1541, across the buffalo plains to “ Quivira,” 
’. of the Arkansas river in Kansas ; but the claim is not warranted 
y the evidence. Marquette mapped the Platte from hearsay 
t 1673; French explorers followed it to the Forks in 1739; 
rxd, after Nebraska passed to the United States in 1803 as part 
f the Louisiana Purchase, successive American exploring 
^editions left traces in its history. Major Stephen H.Long, 
t particular, followed the Platte and South Platte across the 
;ate in 1819, and his despairing account of the semi-arid buffalo 
lains — whence arose the myth of the Great American Desert— 
nely contrasts with the later history and latter-day optimism 
[ dry-farming and irrigation. Meanwhile, fur traders who drew 
leir goods from the country of the Platte had long been active 
a the Missouri. Trading posts were probably established in 
[ebraska in 1795, 1802, 1807 and 1812; the last two near 
ae present towns of Ft. Calhoun (about 20 m. N. by W. from 
maha) and Bellevue. Manuel de Lisa, a noted Cuban trader 
ad plainsman, was probably the first white settler (1807). 
a 1823 Bellevue became an Indian agency, and in 1849 the 
rst United States post-office in Nebraska. Ft. Atkinson was 
taintained near the present town of Ft. Calhoun in 1819-1827; 

1 1825 the government acquired the first Indian lands, and 
l the ’thirties of the 19th century missionaries began to settle 
aiong the tribes; the first Ft. Kearney was maintained where 
[ebraska City now stands in 1847-1848, and in the latter year 
as re-established on the Platte, some 175 m. inland from the 
lissouri. Meanwhile there had begun the passage of the Mormons 
:ross the state (1845-1857), marked by important temporary 
jttlements near Omaha ( q.v .) and elsewhere, the travel to Oregon, 
ad= to California, for which dep6ts of supplies were established 
t Bellevue, Plattsmouth, Nebraska City and old Ft. Kearney, 
r Dobey Town. 1 Thus the country was well and favourably 
nown before Congress organized it as a Territory in 1854. 
Movements in Congress for the creation of a new Territory 
a the Platte began in 1844, several attempts at organization 
tiling in the succeeding decade. In 1852-1853 Iowans and 
fissourians along the border of what are now Kansas and 
[ebraska held elections W. of the Missouri and sent delegates 
) Congress. A provisional Territorial government formed 
y Wyandot Indians and licensed white residents on Indian 
mds in Kansas {q.v.) forced Congress to take action. With 
hat followed, the rivalry of the Platte and Kansas river valleys 
>r the Pacific railway route, and the opposing interests of 
roslavery Missouri and anti-slavery Iowa, and possibly the 
ersonal ambitions of Stephen A. Douglas and Thomas H. 
en ton, had important relations. In the outcome, Nebraska 
as one of the two Territories created by the Kansas-Nebraska 
ill of 1854. This creative act bore evident traces of the pro- 
aver}' sentiments of the Congress that passed it in the limitation 
f the suffrage to whites, and the explicit application of the 
ational fugitive-slave laws for the last time in a federal statute, 
[nder the provision of “ popular-sovereignty ” it was thought 
3 at Nebraska, as the more northerly Territory, would become 
“ free ” state, if not a free Territory. There were slaves 
ithin its borders from the beginning, and anti-slavery ideas 
ere embodied in several legislative bills, until a territorial 
cw of 1861 excluded slavery. But the future of slavery was 
sttled in Kansas, and events in Nebraska throw only a small 
de-light on that struggle. John Brown and James H. Lane 
>ent considerable time in the south-eastern counties, and 
cross these an “ underground railroad ” ran, by which slaves 
'ere conducted from Kansas to Iowa and freedom. 

As organized in 1854 Nebraska extended from 40° N. lat. 
3 British America, and from the Missouri and White Earth 
ivers. to the “ summit ” of the Rockies; but in 1861 and 1863 
was reduced, by the creation of other Territories, to its present 
oundaries. By i860 settlement had spread 150 m. W. from 

1 In 18 months of 1849-1850 it was officially reported that 8000 
^gons, with 80,000 draught-animals and 30,000 people, passed 
. Kearney oh the way to Oregon, California or Utah. 


the Missouri, following the river valleys and the freighting 
routes. Many who had migrated to Pike’s Peak in 1859, stopped 
in Nebraska on their return eastward; and settlement was 
stimulated by the' national Homestead Act of 1862 (one of the 
first patents granted thereunder, on the 1st of January 1863, 
was for a claim near Beatrice, Nebraska), and by the building 
and land-sales of the Union Pacific and Burlington railways 
following 1863. Thus in 1861 there were probably 30,000 
inhabitants in the Territory, and 3300 men were sent into the 
field for the Union army in the Civil War. Until well into the 
’sixties freighting across the plains was a great business. The 
“ Oregon Trail,” the “Old California Trail,” and the “ Old Salt 
Lake Trail ” — ail nearly identical in Nebraska — ran along the 
Platte across the entire state with various terminal branches 
near the eastern border, to the Missouri river towns; while 
branches from St Joseph, Missouri and Leavenworth, Kansas, 
ran up the valleys of the Big Blue and Little Blue rivers and 
joined the Nebraska roads near Ft. Kearney. The Oregon and 
California migration was of large magnitude by 1846. St Joseph, 
Leavenworth and Nebraska City (q.v.) were the great freighting 
terminals of the West. Over these roads was run in i860- 1861 
the famous “ pony express ” whose service ended with the com- 
pletion of the overland telegraph in the latter year; it covered 
the distance from St Joseph, Missouri, to Sacramento, California, 
in eight days, and even less. Freighting ended when the Union 
Pacific was extended across Nebraska between 1863 and 1867. 

Political interest in the Territorial period centred mainly 
in a fight for the capital, waged between the towns of the 
Missouri river front, Bellevue, Brownville, Nebraska City, 
Plattsmouth, Omaha and Florence, those of the North Platte 
interior, and of the South Platte. This struggle engendered 
extraordinary bitterness, since success might mean continued 
life, and defeat prompt demise, to competing towns. As popula- 
tion increased the question of the capital was complicated by 
the question of statehood. Both were involved in the agitation 
in 1858-1859 for the annexation of the South Platte to Kansas 
(q.v.), which gained considerable strength; annexation promising 
to the former much earlier statehood than continued union 
with the backward region of the North Platte, and to northern 
Kansas also promising earlier statehood, and an advantage 
in the sectional struggle with southern Kansas. As the expenses 
of Territorial government were partly borne by the United 
States, statehood was voted against in i860, and again (virtually) 
in 1864 after Congress had passed an Enabling Act; but in 

1866 a constitution framed by the legislature was declared 
carried by the people by a majority of 100 votes in 7776, and 
Nebraska was admitted as a state (in spite of President Johnson’s 
veto) in 1867, after her legislature had accepted a fundamental 
condition imposed by Congress removing the limitation of the 
suffrage to whites by the new constitution. Fraud was charged 
in the Territorial election. At any rate the Republican party 
had worked for admission because it needed senators in Congress, 
and it got them. During part of 1866-1867 there were two 
de facto governments, the Territorial and the state. 

The capital of the Territory remained always at Omaha, 
although in 1858 a majority of the legislature removed to Florence 
leaving the governor and a legislative rump at Omaha. In 

1867 the South Platte region, having obtained a predominance 
in population capable of overcoming a gerrymander that had 
favoured the North Platte (and incidentally the Democrats), 
secured the appointment of a legislative committee to locate 
the state capital S. of the Platte. Several of the old Missouri 
river contestants had as representatives of their previous 
claims young towns located at strategic points in the interior. 
The committee avoided these and selected the site of Lincoln. 
Just ten years earlier the legislature had considered removal 
to another site on the Salt, to be called “ Douglas ” in honour 
of Stephen A. Douglas, then still in the heyday of his popularity. 

The decade 1870-1880 was marked by the work of the two 
constitutional conventions described above. The first legislature 
under the constitution, of 1875 met in 1877. The following 
decade was marked by a tremendous growth in population, 
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by a feverish activity in railway construction (the mileage 
in the state being increased from 1953 to 5407 m. in the ten 
years), and by an extraordinary rise in land values, urban and 
rural. Farm-land prices were raised to a basis of maximum 
productiveness when the best interests, especially of the western 
section, demanded steady growth based on average crop results 
under average conditions. The early ’nineties were marked 
by an economic collapse of false values, and succeeding years 
by a painful recovery of stable conditions. 

The Democratic and Republican parties were first effectively 
organized in opposition, as parts of national bodies, in the 
territorial campaigns of 1858. Till then there were practically 
only Democratic factions; after 1861 the Republicans held 
the state securely until 1890. After about 1890 the national 
tendencies towards a re-alignment of political parties on social- 
economic issues were sharply displayed in Nebraska. This 
was in the main only an indication of the general Farmers’ 
Movement (q.v.), 1 but this found in Nebraska special stimulus 
in large losses (almost $900,000) suffered by 'the state from 
the negligence and defalcation of certain Republican office- ' 
holders. Following 1890 the “ Fusion ” movement— the fusion, 
that is, of Populists, Democrats and (after 1896) of Silver 
Republicans— was of great importance. The only year in which 
these elements carried the state against the Republicans for 
presidential electors was in 1896, when William J. Bryan of 
Lincoln was their presidential candidate; although the state : 
delegation of representatives and senators in Congress was 
for a time divided. The Fusionists practically controlled the 
state government from 1897-1899; they held the legislature from 
1891-1895 and from 1897-1899, the supreme court from 1899- 
1901, and the governorship and executive departments from 
1895-1901; they elected a Democratic governor also for 1891- 
1893; but he was not of the true Fusion type, .and vetoed a 
maximum railway freight-rate bill, although his Republican 
successor approved one. The year 1891 was the most feverish 
political year of this period. Apart from these temporary Fusion 
successes the Republicans have always controlled the state. 

The governors of Nebraska have been as follows: — 

Territorial Period. 

Francis Burt . . . . . . . • ■ II days, Oeti 1854 

Thomas B. Cuming (secretary, acting governor) Oct. 1854-Feb. 1855 
Mark W. Izard . . . . . . . Feb. 1855-Oct. 1857 

Thomas B. Cuming (secretary, acting governor) Oct. i857~Jan. 1858 
William A. Richardson . . . . . Jan. 1858-Dec. 1858 

J. Sterling Morton (secretary, acting governor) , Dec. 1858-May 1859 

Samuel W. Black May 1859-May 1861 

Alvin Saunders . . . . . ... May 1861-Mar. 1867 

Algernon S. Paddock (secretary, several times 
acting governor, 1861-1867). 

State. 


David Butler (impeached and removed from 

office 1871) 

W. H. James (lieut. -governor, succeeding) 

Robert W. Furnas 

Silas Garber ... 

Albinus Nance 

James W. Dawes . . . 

John M. Thayer . . . 

I ames E. Boyd 2 

ohn M. Thayer (acting governor) 

ames E. Boyd . 

.orenzo Crounse . . . ... 

Silas A. Holcombe . . . . 

William A. Poyntfcr 

Charles H. Dietrich (elected U.S. Senator) 
Ezra P. Savage (lieut.-governor, succeeding) 
John H. Mickey . . 

George L. Sheldon 

A. C. Shallenberger 

Chester H. Aldrich . . . 


1867-1871 Republican 
1871-1873 

1873-1875 
i 875" i8 79 
1879-1883 
1883-1887 
1887-1891 „ 

Democrat 

1891- 1892 „ 

1892- 1893 

1893- 1895 Republican 

1895-1899 Fusion 
1899-1901 „ 

1901 Republican 
1901-1903 „ 

1903-1907 „ 

1907-1909 „ 

1909-1911 Democrat 
1911- Republican 


1 Nebraska was one of the states in which the collapse of the co- 
operative enterprises of the Grange was particularly severe. The 
Farmers’ Alliance was organized for the state in 1887, became a 
secret organization in 1889, and, as in other states, was a power 
by 1890. The membership of Grange, Alliance and Knights -of 
Labour went over generally speaking into the People’s party. 

2 Removed by decision of state supreme court on grounds of non- 
citizenship, 5th of May 1891 ; reinstated by decision of U.S. Supreme 
Court, 1st of February 1892. 
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NEBRASKA CITY, a city and the county-seat of Otoe county, 
Nebraska, U.S.A., situated on the high W. bank of , the Missouri 
river, about 40 m. below Omaha. Pop. (1880) 4183; (1890) 

II, 494; (1900) 7380 (882 foreign-born); (1910) 54 88 - It is 
served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and the Missouri 
Pacific railway systems. A railway and wagon bridge spans 
the Missouri. The city is the seat of the state Institute for 
the Blind (1875), and has three public parks and a public library. 
The city is a distributing centre for a beautiful farming region, 
the trade in grain being especially large. In 1900 Nebraska City 
ranked third among the manufacturing cities of the state, the 
manufactures including canned fruits and vegetables, packed 
pork, flour, oatmeal, hominy, grits, meal, starch, cider-vinegar, 
agricultural implements, windmills, paving bricks, concrete, 
sewer pipe, beer, over-alls and shirts. It is one of the oldest 
settlements of the state. The first “ old Fort Kearney ” was 
established on the site of Nebraska City in 1847, but was 
abandoned in 1848, and the fort was re-established farther W. on 
the Platte river (see Kearney). Otoe county was organized in 
1855, and the original Nebraska City was incorporated and 
made the county-sdjtt in the same; year. This city, together 
with Kearney City, incorporated in 1855 — adjacent £0 the first 
“ old ” Fort Kearney — and South Nebraska City, were con- 
solidated by the legislature into the present Nebraska City in 
1858. (Twelve other city “ additions ” and so-called “ towns/’ 
all within or closely adjacent to the present city, were in existence 
in 1857.) Nebraska City was for some years the largest city 
of the state. In 1858 it became the headquarters of a great 
freighting-firm that distributed supplies for the United States 
government among the army posts between the Missouri river 
and the Rocky Mountains; in seven months in 1859 this one 
firm employed 602 men, used 517 wagons, 5682 oxen, and 75 
mules, and shipped 2,782,258 lb. of freight. Nebraska City was 
the initial point of several roads, parts atone time or another 
of the “ Oregon,” “ Old California,” and “ Great Salt Lake ” trails. 
(See Nebraska (State): History.) Nebraska City became a city 
of the second class in 1871 and a city of the first class in 1901. 

NEBUCHADREZZAR, or Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
the NafiovKobpb&opos of the Greeks. The first and last are 
nearer to the original name as it is found on the cuneiform 
monuments, viz. Nabu-kudurri-ujsur, “ Nebo, defend the 
landmark.” Nebuchadrezzar seems to have been of Chaldean 
origin. He married Amuhia, daughter of the Median king, 
according to Abydenus, and in 605 b.c. defeated Necho at 
Carchemish, driving the Egyptians out of Asia and annexing 
Syria to the Babylonian empire. In the following year he 
succeeded his father Nabopolassar 
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ahd continued the restoration , of B aby Ion, which he made one 
qi the wonderjs of the world^ His “ neyt palace y> there was 
built in fifteen days; : temples were erected to the gods, the 
great walls of the city were constructed With a moat surrounding 
them, the Euphrates was lined with brickand r ’a strohg fortress 
erected. Canals were- ^ dug. throughout tjle country and a great 
reservoir excavated near the capital, , Only, a fragment, of his 
atinals has been preserved* recording his campaign against 
Amasis, (Ahmosi) of Egypt in his thirty-seventh year (567 b.c.) 
when he defeated the soldiers of 1 Phut of the ionians.9 Tyre 
revolted in the seventh yeat of his reign, and was. besieged for 
thirteen years; a contract- tablet dated in his fortieth year 
shows that at that time it was under Babylonian officials. After 
the investment of Tyre Nebuchadrezzar marched , against 
Jerusalem, put Jehoiakim to death and placed Jehoiachin 
on the throne. Three months later Jehoiachin was deposed 
ahd Zedekiah made king 1 in his place. Zedekiah’s revolt in 
588 B.c. led' to another siege of Jerusalem, which was taken 
and destroyed in 586 b.c. (see Jews and Jerusalem). To this 
period probably , belong an inscription of Nebuchadrezzar on 
the north bank of the Nahr el-Kelb near Beirut, and another 
in the Wadi Brissa in. the Lebanon, from his inscriptions we 
gather that Nebuchadrezzar was a man of peculiarly religious 
character. A younger brother of his is called Nabo-sum-lisir. 

See Josephus, Coni. Apioit, i. 19 ; Eusebius, Praep . Evangel, x. 

: NEBULA (Lat. for “ cloud, ’’ connected with ' the Gr . vetyeh), 
mist or cloud), in astronomy, the name given to certain luminous 
cloudy patches. in the heavens., They resemble the stars in that 
they retain the same relative positions, and thus may be dis- 
tinguished from the comets which appear to wander across thje 
stars. , When examined, with sufficient telescopic power, a great 
many of these luminous patches are perceived to be composed 
of clusters of little stars,, which in a smaller telescope are invisible 
separately, but, whose rays of light blend together so as to 
produce a confused luminous appearance. Others, however, 
cannot be resolved . into individual stars even with the best 
telescopes^ and in many cases, the spectroscope gives direct 
evidence that the nebula has a constitution altogether different 
frpm.that qf a star-cluster. We thus distinguish bet ween the 
nebulae proper an^ the .star-clusters; but owing to the difficulty of 
deciding the nature in any particular .case, and .especially owing 
to the fact . that, some qf the earlier ; .observers believed it probable 
that, all nebulae would with sufficient telescopic power become 
resolvable, into , stars, the term nebula is often used to coyer 
both star-clusters and the ti;ue nebulae. ^ 

An .enumeration of nebulae was made by Charles Messier in 
Paris in 1771, who recorded 103 ; Sir William Herschel increased 
the number , known,,, to. oyer. 2500; whilst Sir, John Herschel 
betweem.1825 and, 1847 catalogued and described 3926 nebulae 
(including 1700 observed at, the Cape of Good Hope). About 
1848 the. earL of , Rpsse f with his famous six-foot reflector at 
Parsons town began his examination of, the, nebulae, which added 
greatly to , our .knowledge qf their forms and structure. In 
more, modern tlm.es , the ; development of photography has 
enabled the. features of the nebulae tp be ascertained and 
recorded with a certainty, which, unfortunately, the older visual 
observations and drawings, cannot claim to possess. In this con- 
nexion the photographic work of Isaac. Roberts, A. A. Common, , 
E. E, Barnard and J. E., K.eeler 'in. particular, must’ fee; mentioned. 
The .total number . of jkrip,wm nebulae has, tpo,. been enormously 
increased; Perrine estima,t es^ ( that the number m thin the power 
of the Crossley refiecjtpr at .tick, is*. les$ ; tl\an : haif a millioh r , 

Nebulae may , be conveniently classified according. . to. their 
telescopic appearance; we enumerate below spine of the principal 
forms , that haye been recognized,, but it must be obspryed that 
jhis classification if, rather kuppjfficiai', ."an^i .tjbat -Jhe . diif ef entia- 
tiom is, ojten one, of, appearance only real strlictiire. • 

The -types. , ape/~, } ( 1 ) , Jr regular, - nebulae# ‘ exampies/ the : great | 
nebula. pf :L)ribn (M; ^2),J the r V. key-hole ** nebula nqaf# Argus, 

No. 42 in Messier’s catalogue. Nebulae ;not contained in : 
^ a \catalogue are, generally known . by their number in Dreyer’s 
'pw General Catalogue (N.G.C.). ‘ 


the “ Omega ” nebula (M. 17); (2) Annular nebulae , example: 
M; 37 in Lyra; (3) Double nebulae ; example: the dumb-bell 
nebula (M. 27) in Vulpecula; (4 ) Planetary nebulae , examples: 
the owl ” nebula (M./97) in Ursa Major, M. x in Taurus; (5) 
Elliptical nebulae,’ example; the great nebula of Andromeda 
(Mv 31); (6) Spiral nebulae, example: M. 51 in Canes Venatici; 
(7) Nebulous stars; (8) Diffused nebulosities . Most of these names 
require little explanation. The first class have ill-defined irregular 
boundaries; their forms often suggest the appearance of curdled 
liquid or wreaths of smoke. The annular nebulae have a ringed 
appearance, the centre being much darker than the outer parts; 
though it is filled with faintly luminous matter. Double nebulae 
have two principal centres of condensation. The planetary 
nebulae are nearly uniformly illuminated compact patches 
of light generally circular or elliptical in shape; they were so 
called because they appeared to possess disks like planets. 
Elliptical nebulae are usually nebulae of some flat type (such 
as annular or spiral) seen rather edgeways, so that the structure 
is not readily recognizable. The typical spiral nebulae are in 
the form of a double spiral, the two branches of which proceed 
from diametrically opposite points of a bright nucleus and 
wind round it in the same sense; the whole is generally studded 
with points of condensation. The great majority of the nebulae, 
including the abundant small nebulae which shine with a white 
light (in contrast with the blue-green light of the planetary 
and irregular nebulae — see below Spectra of nebulae ), are generally 
classed as spiral nebulae. The spiral structure has been shown 
to exist in a few of them, but for the remainder it is only inferred. 
Nebulous stars are true stars surrounded by an atmosphere 
or aureole of nebulous light. Diffused nebulosities are very 
faint nebulae of enormous extent, sometimes forming the back- 
ground of a whole constellation. We. proceed to describe some 
of the more famous nebulae. 

One of the most remarkable nebulae is that which is situated 
in the sword-handle of Orion and about the multiple star 9 
Orionis; it is faintly visible to the naked eye. It seems to have 
been, first noticed by Huygens in 1656, who described and 
figured it in his System Saturnium. It has now been found that 
nebulous streamers connected with the bright nucleus wind 
through the whole constellation of Orion. It is well known 
that all the brighter stars of the constellation except Betelgeuse 
appear to be related to one another by their similarity both' 
of spectra and of proper motion; it seems probable that they 
are actually situated in the nebula and in some way connected 
with it. 

The only other nebula which can be seen with the naked eye 
is the elliptical nebula in Andromeda. Modern photographs 
show very clearly that its structure is spiral. The nucleus is 
large and appears circular, but the spirals proceeding from it 
lie in & plane inclined at a rather sharp angle to the line of sight, 
and this gives to the nebula its elliptical appearance. Two 
small dense nebulae accompany it, and appear to belong to the 
system. 

The finest example of a ring nebula is M. 57 between £ and 7 
Lyrae. The ring is slightly elliptical, its dimensions being 
87" by 64". At the ends of the major axis the. ring becomes 
very faint, so that the form of the bright part may justly be 
compared to a pair of marks of parenthesis ( ). The centre is 
marked by a star which appears to be intimately associated 
with the.ring, foi, .the whole space within the ring is filled , with 
a very faint nebulosity. According to Schaeberle, there is 
evidence of a spiral structure in this nebula also. It must, 
however, clearly be of an essentially different character from 
the structure of an ordinary spiral nebula, and the spectroscope 
teyeals a fundamental difference between the annular and 
spiral nebulae. 

« The “ dumb-bell ” nebula in Vulpecula consists of two almost 
.separated fan-shaped patches of light. It exhibits a close resem- 
blance Jo the annular nebula; for we have only to assume a 
continuation of the thinning out along the longest diameter and 
a slight filling in of the centre of the Lyra nebula to obtain the 
dumb-bell form. 
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(1) GREAT NEBULA IN ORION, 1901, OCTOBER 19. (2) NEBULA IN ANDROMEDA, 1901, SEPTEMBER 18. 

' By permission of Yerkes Observatory By permission of Yerkes Observatc 
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(i) ANNULAR NEBULA, LYRA, 1899, JULY 14. (2) SPIRAL NEBULA, CANES VENATICI, 1899, MAY 10. 

By permission of Lick Observatory. By permission of Lick Observatory. 


Of planetary nebulae i one off Uhe best known is the “owl 
nebula,” intherGreat BEnri about mid way between “ the pointers. ” 
As seen withLordRosse’s: reflector, it presented a startling appear- 
ance, resembling: the face of a goblin;! two faint stars shone in 
the centres of the two dark circles which represented the saucer- 
eyes of the creatures.. Some change has certainly taken place 
since then, for v the two stars - no : longer could be supposed to 
represent the, pupils of the eyes; the cause may, however, be 
merely the proper motion of the stars or of the nebula. ■ 

The discovery of great regions: having a faint nebulous back;- 
ground! is one of the most’ remarkable results of modem work. 
Particularly; interesting is the fact that, whilst the large telescopes 
are unable to render them perceptible to: the eye or to photograph 
them, they are revealed, by what at first sight seems an absurdly 
simple - apparatus. For . the study of the ordinary nebulae 
large reflecting telescopes: (preferably of short focal length) are 
used, the great light -gathering power being all important; but 
for photographing*. -these v diffused nebulosities portrait lenses 
of very small aperture and focal length are most successful. 
Thus the great extension of. the Orion nebula was photographed 
by W. H. Pickering in 1890 with a lens 2-6 in. in aperture 
and of 8*6 in. focal: length; the exposure was rather more than 
six hours. Other extensive nebulous regions of a similar character 
have been found by Barnard in the constellations Ophiuchus, 
Scorpio and Taurus. . . < ^ . • *’ . 

Spectra of Nebulae —Owmg.to the feebleness of their light the 
study of : the spectra of nebulae : is one of particular difficulty. 
Two varieties; of spectra are recognized; the one consists of a 
few narrow bright ? lines with sometimes a faint continuous 
spectrum for a background; the other consists of a continuous 
spectrum crossed by dark lines f and is indistinguishable from 
that of ordinary stars. The, former variety unmistakably 
shows that the light proceeds from diffuse incandescent .vapour 5 
nebulae showing this spectrum: are accordingly called “ gaseous. 
Irregular, annular and planetary nebulae are of this • nature. 
The visual spectrum, is marked by three bright lines in the 
blue and green of wavelengths 5007, 4959 and 4861. Of 
these the last is. the line H ,/3 of the. hydrogen series; -the: other 
two. are of unknown origin * and as they are always found together 
and have always the Same, relative intensity, they ; have both 
been attributed to the same unknown, element, which has been 
named “ nebulium.” Usually there are no other conspicuous 
lines in the. visual .spectrum, but in the ultra-violet region 
numerous lines can be: photographed, including most of the 
hydrogen series. The yellow line 1 (Da) , of helium, can be detected 
in many nebulae. The great majority of the nebulae, however, 
show the second variety of spectrum, and are thus indistinguish- 
able spectroscopically from irresolvable star-clusters. The 
great nebula of Andromeda : and the spiral nebulae are of this 
kind. It is not necessary to conclu.de. that they, therefore,’ are 
star-clusters whose components are, owing to their remoteness 
from us, too faint and close together to be separately distinguish- 
able.. A gaseous; mass only gives a bright line spectrum when 
it is so rarefied, as to be transparent through and through. If 
the density and thickness are such that a ray of light cannot 
pass, through it ;the spectrum will, in general, be continuous 
like that of a solid body. ' • 1 

The inquiry.’ into the physical state and constitution! of the 
nebulae raises problems: of great difficulty. In the case of 
“gaseous” nebulae it is very hard to i understand how such 
extremely tenuous masses are maintained in a state of incan- 
descence. Only one theory has been put forward which at all 
accounts for- .this fact*,; and unfortunately, it is not altogether 
satisfactory' in other respects. This is Sir Norman Lockyer’s 
“ Meteoritic attributes the. light to col- 

lisions between - numbers of. • small discrete solid particles, 
these beirig f vaporized and made; luminous owing to the heat 
developed by .their! impacts. Formidable difficulties, ; however, 
prevent the entire acceptance of this suggestion. 

The spiral, nebulae are not distributed at raiidom over the 
sky, -nor are they condensed along; the galactic plane dike the 
clusters which -they; ^spec^roseapic^Uy ^ resemble. >> There is ai 


well-marked centre hi aggregation J of th^tiorthe^n ’nebulah iiear 
the, north galactic- pole, in the ^southern ^hemisphere they are 
more evenly distributed, but the avoidance of the 1 galactic plhne 
is; marked. The remarkable Nubeculae dr Magellanic • Clouds 
in the southern hemisphere, which look like detached portions 
of the Milky Way, are found on telescopic examination to consist, 
not of stars alone, like the Milky Way, but of stars and nebulae, 
clustering together. In the greater cloud Sir John ■ iff erischel 
counted 286 nebulae; in the lesser cloud they are rather 5 less 
numerous. v -; ;•'* ; * 

Refere^ces.^— T he characters of nebulae receive treatment in all 
text-books on- descriptive, astronomy;; mention may -be made of 
Miss A. M. Clerke, The System^ of the Stars (2n,d ed,, 1905), which 
contains a full account of these objects, illustrated by many photo- 
graphs; the same work is replete with references to original papers. 
Of recent catalogues of nebula; We notice : J . L. E . Dreyer,' “ A hew 
general catalogue of nebulae and clusters of stars, ” Memoirs R.AjS . 
(1888), published separately in 1890; ; and ; “ Index. .Catalogue of 
Nebulae '(1888-1894), "Mem. R.A.S. (1895). ^xcell.ept phqtcgraphs 
of the more fa mous; nebulae are given in Sir R. Ball’s Popular Guide 
to ike Heavens <1905) ; a more comprehensive Collection is giVeri in 
Isaac Roberts, Photographs of Stars, Star. Clusters and' Nebulae (2 vols., 
1873-1899).,;. ;• -r ' . L-V :r (A? ■&);-.'• 

NEBULAR THEORY, a theory advanced to account for the 
origin of the 1 solar system. It ! is j emphatically < a t Speculation; 
it ; cannot be demonstrated by observation ■ or ‘ Established by 
mathematical calculation. Yet the boldness and' the Splefidbur 
of the nebular theory -have always given it a dignity not’ usually 
attached to a do6trine : which from the very :; natUre Of the case 
can have but little direct evidence in its favour. 

There are very remarkable features in the solar 5 SystemP which 
point unmistakably to some common origin of rhahy; of ' the 
different bodies which it contains. We may at once’ put the 
comets out of view. It does not appear that they bear aWy 
testimony on either side of the question. We do not know 
whether the comets are really indigenous to the solar system 
or whether they may not be > merely imported ; into the sySterh 
from the depths of space. Even if the ! comets be indigenous 
to the system, they may, as many suppose, 1 fee merely ^jpeHpiiS 
from the sun.- In any case the prbits of comets are expbsed 
to such tremendous perturbations’ frOiri ' the planets r that r it is 
unsafe from the present orbit of a comet to conjecture what 
that orbit may have been in remote antiquity; On these grounds 
we discuss the nebular theory without much reference to comets. 
But even after the omission of all cometary Object^ we carl still 
count in the solar, system upwards bf five hundred bodies', 
almost every ’orie of Which pronounces distinctly, ’ though with 
varying "Emphasis; in favour of the ; nebular ‘theory I 

The first great fact to be noticed is that ‘ the planets revblvE 
around the sun in the same direction. ‘ This is true -not 1 Only 
of The major planets- Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus and Neptune; it is also 1 true of the host of 
more than five huhdred minor plariets. It is also remarkable 
that all the great, planets and many of the small 1 ofies have 
their orbits very nearly ifi the same plane, arid nearly 'circular 
in form. ViEwed as a question in probabilities, %e calculate 
the chance that five >hriridred bodies revolving round the : suij 
shall all be mo ving -in the same direction; The improbability 
of such an arrangement is enormously great. It is represented 
by : the TatiO of a ; number containing about a hundred 1 ahd : Sixty 
figures to unity, and So we are at once forced to tKE 1 cohdusiotf 
that this remarkable feature of the planetary motions’ mtfst have 
some physical explanation^ In 4 minor degree this conclUsioh 
is strengthened by observing the satellites. Discarding those! 
of Uranus, in which the orbits of the satellites are highly inclined 
to the f ecliptic, and in which manifestly some exceptional ; in- 
fluences have been at work, we find that the satellites revolve 
around the primaries also in the same direction; 1 while, to make' 
the argument complete, the planets, so far as they can be 
observed, rotate on their axes in the same manqer. 

: The nebular theory offers an explanation of this most remark- 
able uniformity, 1 Laplace supposed the existence of a primeval 

1 Exceptions are Saturii ik; (Phoebe), Jupiter vii. (?) and yiii., and 
the ; satellite of Neptunet ’ 1 






nebula: which expended so far out as to fill all the space at present 
occupied by, the planets. This gigantic nebulous mass, of 
which the sun was only the central and soinewhat more con- 
densed portion, is supposed to have a movement of rotation on 
its. axis. There ,is no difficulty .in conceiving how a nebula, 
quite independently of any internal motion of its parts, shall 
also have had a's a whole a movement of rotation. In fact a 
little consideration of the theory of probabilities will show it 
to be infinitely probable that such an object should really have 
some movement of rotation, no matter by what causes the 
nebula may have originated. As this vast mass cooled it 
must by the laws of heat have contracted towards the centre, 
and as it contracted it must, according to a law of dynamics, 
rotate more rapidly. The time would then come when the 
centrifugal force on the outer parts of the mass would more 
than counterbalance the attraction of the centre, and thus 
we would have the outer parts left as a ring. The inner portion 
will still continue to contract, the same process will be repeated, 
and thus a second ring will be formed. We have thus grounds 
for believing that the original nebula will separate into a series 
of rings all revolving in the same direction with a central nebulous 
mass in the interior. The materials of each ring would continue 
to cool ancj to contract until they passed from the gaseous to 
the liquid condition. If the consolidation took place with 
comparative uniformity we might then anticipate the formation 
of a vast multitude of small planets such as those we actually 
do find in the region between the orbit of Mars and that of 
Jupiter. More usually, however, the ring might be expected 
not to ; ,be uniform, and, therefore, to condense in some parts 
more rapidly than in others. The effect of such contraction 
would be to draw the materials of the ring into a single mass, 
and thus we, would have a planet formed, while the- satellites 
of that planet would be developed from the still nascent planet 
in the same way as the planet itself originated from the sun. 
In this way we account most simply for the uniformity in the 
direction, in which the planets revolve, and for the mutual 
proximity of the planes in which their orbits are contained. 

Such was the nebular theory as it was originally sketched. 
At the present day when the nebulae that are spiral in form 
have been shown to be so numerous, next to the fixed stars 
themselves, our view of the nebular theory has been somewhat 
modified. It now seems probable that the spiral nebula is 
the fittest illustration of the transformation of a diffused nebula 
into a system of sun and planets. 

The rotation of the planets on their axes is also explained 
as a consequence of the nebular, theory, for at the time of the 
first formation of ; the planet it must have participated in the 
rotation of the whole nebula, and by the subsequent contraction 
of the pianet the speed with which the rotation was performed 
must have been accelerated. 

There is quite a different method of considering the nebular 
origin of our system, which leads in a very striking manner 
to conclusions practically identical with those we have just 
sketched. We may commence by dealing with the sun as we 
find it at the present moment, and thence inferring what must 
have been the progress of events in the earlier epochs of the 
history of our system. 

The daily outpour of heat from the sun at the present time 
suggests a profound argument in support of the nebular theory. 
The amount of the sun’s heat has been estimated, but we 
receive on the earth less than one two-thousand-miilionth 
part of the whole radiation. It would seem that the greater 
part of the rest flows away to be lost in space. Now what 
supplies this heat? We might at first suppose that the sun 
was really an intensely heated body radiating out its heat as 
does, white-hot iron, but this , explanation cannot be admitted, 
for there is no historical evidence that the sun is growing 
colder. We have not the slightest reason to think that the 
radiation from the sun is measurably weaker now than it was 
a couple of. thousand years ago, yet it can be shown that, if the 
sun were merely radiating heat as simply a hot body, then 
‘A would cool some degrees every year, and must have cooled 


many thousands of degrees within the time covered by historical 
records. We, therefore, conclude that the sun has some other 
source of heat than that due simply to incandescence. It might, 
for example, be suggested that the heat of the sun was supplied 
by chemical combination analogous to combustion. It would 
take 20 tons of coal a day burned on each square foot of the 
sun’s surface to supply the daily radiation. Even if the sun 
were made of one mass of fuel as efficient as coal, that mass 
must be entirely expended in a few thousand years if the present 
rate of radiation was to be sustained. We cannot, therefore, 
admit that the source of the heat in the sun is to be found in any 
chemical combination taking place in its mass. Where then can 
we find an adequate supply of heat ? Only one external source 
can be named: the falling of meteors into the sun must yield 
some heat just as a shooting star yields some heat to our atmo- 
sphere, but the question is whether the quantity of heat obtainable 
from the shooting stars is at all adequate for the purpose. It 
can be shown that unless a quantity of meteors in collective 
mass equal to our moon were to plunge into the sun every year 
the supply of heat could not be sustained from this source. 
Now there is no reason to believe that meteors in anything 
like this quantity can be supplied to the sun, and, therefore, 
we must reject this source as also inadequate. 

The truth about the sun’s heat appears to be that the sun is 
really an incandescent body losing heat, but that the operation 
of cooling is immensely retarded owing to a curious circumstance 
due jointly to the enormous mass of the sun and to a remarkable 
law of heat. It is well known that if energy disappears in one 
form it reappears in another, and this principle applied to 
the sun will explain the famous difficulty. 

As the sun loses heat it contracts, and every pair of particles 
in the sun are nearer to each other after the contraction than 
they were before. The energy due to their separation is thus 
less in the contracted state than in the original state, and as that 
energy cannot be lost it must reappear in heat. The sun is thus 
slowly contracting; but as it contracts it gains heat by the 
operation of the law just referred to, and thus the further cooling 
and further contraction of the sun is protracted until the additional 
heat obtained is radiated away. In this way we can reconcile 
the fact that the sun is certainly losing heat with the fact that 
the change in temperature has not been large enough to be 
perceived within historic times. 

It has been estimated that the sun is at present contracting 
so that its diameter diminishes 10 m. every century; there 
is, however, now reason to think that the rate of contraction 
is by no means so rapid as this would indicate. This is an 
inappreciable distance when compared with the diameter of the 
sun, which is nearly a million of miles, but the significance for 
our present purpose depends upon the fact that this contraction 
is always taking place. Assuming the accuracy of the estimate 
just made, we see that a thousand years ago the sun must have 
had a diameter ioo m. greater than at present, ten thousand 
years ago that diameter must have been 1000 m. more than it is 
now, and so on. We cannot perhaps assert that the same rate 
is to be continued for very many centuries, but it is plain that 
the further we look back into the past time the greater must 
the sun have been. 

Dealing then simply with the laws of nature as we know them, 
we can see no limit to the increasing size of the sun as we look 
back. We must conceive a time when the sun was swollen to 
such an extent that it filled up the entire space girdled by the 
orbit of Mercury. Earlier still the sun must have reached to 
the earth. Earlier still the sun must have reached to where 
Neptune now revolves on the confines of our system, but the 
mass of the sun could not undergo an expansion so prodigious 
without being made vastly more rarefied than at present, 
ancf hence we are led by this mode of reasoning to the 
conception of the primaeval nebula from which our system has 
originated. 

Considering that our sun is but a star, or but one of the millions 
of stars, it is of interest to see whether any other systems present 
indication of a nebulous origin analogous to that which Laplace 


proposed for the solar system. In one of his papers, Sir W. 
Herschel marshals the evidence which can be collected on this 
point. He arranges a selection from his observations on the 
nebulae in such a way as to give great plausibility to his view 
of the gradual transmutation of nebulae into stars. Herschel 
begins by showing us that there are regions in the heavens where 
a faint diffused nebulosity is all that can be detected by the 
telescope. There are other nebulae in which a nucleus can be 
just discerned, others again in which the nucleus is easily seen, 
and still others where the nucleus is a brilliant star-like point. 
The transition from an object of this kind to a nebulous star 
is very natural, while the nebulous stars pass into the ordinary 
stars by a few graduated stages. It is thus possible to exhibit 
a series of objects beginning at one end with the most diffused 
nebulosity and ending at the other with an ordinary fixed star 
or group of stars. . Each object in the series differs but slightly 
from the object just before it and the object just after it. It 
seemed to Herschel that he was thus able to view the actual 
changes by which masses of phosphorescent or glowing vapour 
became actually condensed down into; stars. The condensation 
of a nebula could be followed in the same manner as we can 
study the growth of the trees in the forest, by comparing the 
trees of various ages which the forest contains at the same time. 
In attempting to pronounce on the evidence with regard to 
Herschel’s theory, we must at Once admit that the transmutation 
of a nebula into a star has never been seen. It is indeed very 
doubtful whether any changes of a nebula have ever been seen 
which are of the same character as the changes Herschel’s theory 
would require. It seems, however, most likely that the periods 
of time required for such changes are immense and that the 
changes accomplished in only a century or two are absolutely 
inappreciable. 

The nebular theory is a noble speculation supported by plausible 
argument, and the verdict of science on the whole subject cannot 
be better expressed than in the words of S. Newcomb: “ At 
the present time we can only say that the nebular hypothesis 
is indicated by the general tendencies of the laws of nature, 
that it has not been proved to be inconsistent with any fact, j 
that it is almost a necessary consequence of the only theory , 
by which we can account for the origin and conservation of the 
sun’s heat, but that it rests on the assumption that this conserva- 
tion is to be explained by the laws of nature as we now see them 
in operation. Should any one be sceptical as to the sufficiency 
of these laws to account for the present state of things, science 
can furnish no evidence strong enough to overthrow his doubts 
until the sun shall be found growing smaller by actual measure- 
ment, or the nebulae be actually seen to condense into stars 
and systems.” 

Bibliography. — Laplace, , Systhme du Monde ; Sir William 
Herschel, Phil. Trans . (1814), pp. 248-284; Kant’s Cosmogony, 
translated by Professor Hastie; Sir John Herschel, Outlines ’ of 
Astronomy ; Professor S. Newcomb, Popular Astronomy, Lick 
Observatory' publications, ^photographs of Nebulae ; Sir Robert 
Ball, The Earth's Beginning. (R- S. B.) 

NECESSITAS (Gr. ’A vayicri), in Orphic theology, the personifica- 
tion of absolute necessity. She appears as the mother of the 
Moerae (Fates), as the wife of Demiurgus (Fashioner of the 
World) and mother of Heimarmeno (Destiny). Her power 
is irresistible, even greater than that of the gods; to her was 
due the strife (battles with Titans, Giants) that raged amongst 
them of old, before the rule of love began; the world revolves 
round the spindle, which. she holds in her lap. According to the 
Egyptian theory, she is one of the four deities present at the 
birth of every human being, her companions being the Daemon 
(guardian spirit), TyChe (Fortune) and Eros. On the citadel 
of Corinth there was a temple sacred to her and Bia (Violence), 
which none were permitted to enter. The Roman. Necessitas is 
represented in the well-known ode of Horace (i. 35) as the fore- 
runner and companion of Fortuna, holding in her brazen hand 
huge nails, a clamp and molten lead, symbolical of fixedness 
and tenacity. 

.See Plato, Rep. 616 c , Symp., 195 c» 197 b; Macrobius, Saturnalia, 
i. 19; Pausanias ii, 4. 6, 


NECESSITY (Lat. necessitas) y a term used technically in 
philosophy for the quality of inevitable happening; for example^ 
hot air -necessarily tends to ri^e. Thus it corresponds in tie 
sphere of action to certainty in the sphere of knowledge; That 
the sun will rise to-morrow is a necessary event ; and men anticipate 
the rising with certainty. In ordinary language the conception 
of necessity is rendered meaningless by being referred to the 
present or even to the past. A current definition of necessity 
is “ the state which cannot be otherwise than it is.” Such a 
definition tells us nothing. How can any state be otherwise 
than it is? Necessity can have meaning only in reference tq 
the future: it means absence of spontaneous, power in that 
which acts necessarily. For the origin of the conception we must 
look to our inward personal experience of constraint. When we 
are acting under physical or mathematical or logical or moral 
necessity we are so far precluded from spontaneous action— in 
common phrase, , we can do no otherwise — though the causes of 
constraint may be of very different kinds. In ethics the term 
necessitarianism is applied to that view of human action which 
regards all action as dictated by external causes (cf. Determinism). 
The sense in which, if at all, the human mind can cognize 
necessity, i.e. causal connexion between events or states, has 
been the subject of , vigorous discussion among philosophers. 
By sceptics and empiricists it is held that a law is merely a 
crystallized summary of observed phenomena. Thus J. S. 
Mill denies that a general proposition is more than an enumeration 
of particulars, and hence that syllogistic reasoning cannot 
amplify, knowledge (see Syllogism). It is clear that the senses 
cannot apprehend causal connexion, and this impossibility gives 
rise to a prior conception according to which the conception 
of necessity is purely intellectual (see Metaphysics). ' 

NECK ( 0 . Eng. kneecap the word appears in many Teutonic 
languages; cf. Dutch nek, Ger. Nacken ; in O, E. the common word 
; Was heals; cf. Ger. Hals), that part of the body which connects 
the head with the trunk (see Anatomy: Superficial arid Artistic ), 
The word is transferred to many objects resembling this part 
of the body in shape or function; it is thus applied to an isthmus, 
or to the narrowest portion of a promontory, to the narrow part 
of a musical stringed instrument connecting the head and body, 
as in the violin, or to a narrow pass between mountains, which 
in the Dutch form nek, appears in place-names in South Africa. 
In architecture, the “ neck ” is that part of the capital just 
above the “ astragal,” and the term “ necking ” is applied to 
the annulet or round, or series of horizontal mouldings, which 
separates the capital of a column from the plain part or a shaft. 
In Romanesque work this is sometimes corded. 

In Geology, the term “ neck ” is given to the denuded stump of an 
extinct volcano. Beneath every volcano there are passages of con- 
duits up which the volcanic materials were forced, and after the mass 
has been levelled by denudation there is always a more or less, circular 
pipe which marks the site of the crater. This pipe, which is filled 
with consolidated ashes or with crystalline lava, is the characteristic 
of a volcanic neck. Active volcanoes often stand on the sea-bottom 
and when the eruption comes to an end the volcano is slowly buried 
under, layers; of. sediment. In tropical sea$ the coral animals cover 
over the submarine volcanoes which rise nearly to the surface, and 
form great reefs of limestone around them. Should elevation take 
place after long ages the removal of the overlying strata will bring the 
volcanic mass to light, and in the normal course of things; this will 
suffer .denudation exactly like a recent volcano. Many instances of 
this are furnished by the geological history of the British Isles. In 
Carboniferous tipies, for example, before the Coal-measures were 
deposited, a shallow sea occupied the southern part of Scotland and 
the north of England. Volcanic activity broke out on the sea- 
bottom, and many volcanic cones, both small and large, were pror 
duced. These have long since been uplifted and the superjacent 
strata denuded away over a large part of the area which they occu 1 
pied. In Derbyshire, Fife, the Lothians and the Glasgow district 
the remains of Carboniferous volcanoes occur in every state of 
preservation. Some have the conical hills of lavas and ashes well 
preserved (e.g. Largo Law in Fifeshire); others retain only a srnal) 
part of the original volcanic pile (e.g. Arthur’s Seat, Edinburgh ; th« 
Binn of Burntisland) and of the larger number nothing remains but 
the “ neck ” which shows where once, the crater was situated. ^ 

In regions of former volcanic activity necks are the most persistent 
of all volcanic structures, because the active volcanic magma ks 
located deep w;ithin the earth’s crust, and the pipe by which it rise's 
to the surface is of great length and traverses, a great thickness d 



strata. ; Many volcanic necks stand on lines, of fault. In other cases 
there are groups of necks lying in a straight or sinuous line, which 
may indicate the .position of a fracture or at least* of a line of least 
Resistance. But in Scotland it is often impossible to adduce any 
evidence of the connexion between faults or fissures .and the position 
of volcanic necks ; and it seems likely that the pressure, of the gases 
in the igneous magma increased till an explosion took place which 
perforated the rocks above with a clean tubular passage often nearly 
Circular in cross section. This pipe was usually vertical, and nearly 
uniform in diameter for great depths; the material occupying it, 
when exposed by denudation, has a circular ground plan, or if 
showjn in vertical section (or elevation) in a cliff is a pillar-shaped 
mass crossing the bedding planes of the strata nearly at right angles. 
It terminates upwards in the remains of the volcanic cone and com- 
municates below with the ; reservoir from which the lavas were 
emitted, represented in most cases, Where it has been exposed, by a 
la.rge irregular mass (a batholitb or boss) pf coarsely crystalline 
igneous rock. The site of such a neck is generally indicated by a 
low conical hill 1 consisting 6f Volcanic rock, surrounded' by sedi- 
mentary or igneous strata* of a different kind. The low cone is due 
to the greater hardness and strength of the volcanic materials and 
is not connected with the original shape of the volcano. Such hills 
are common in some parts of Scotland and well-known examples are 
Arthur's Seat and the Castle Rock (Edinburgh), North Berwick Law, 
the Bass Rock; they occur also in the Peak district of Derbyshire, 
and the Wolf Rock off the coast of Cornwall is probably a neck. Two 
splendid sugar- loaf cones known as the Pitons of St Lucia in the West 
Indies/ rising from the sea with almost vertical sides to a height of 
nearly 3600 ft., are old volcanic necks. In Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California and many of the western states of North 
America geologists have observed conical volcanic shills having all 
the features which belong to necks. 

Where the volcanic rocks are soft and easily disintegrated they may 
be reduced more rapidly than the strata around them and the 
position of a neck may be indicated by a cup-shaped hollow 1 ; this 
is the case with some of the diamond-bearing basic pipes of South 
Africa. Sometimes necks are encountered in underground mining 
operations; in the coal-field of Fife, for instance, the coals are 
sometimes replaced by a circular' mass of volcanic rock, a quarter of 
a mile dr more in diameter, which rise vertically to the surface. 
Better examples. are the Kimberley diamond mines. The blue-ground 
(or serpentine breccia) occupies great pipes or funnels, circular in 
outline with nearly vertical sides, extending downwards to urn 
known depths; these are undoubtedly the necks of old volcanoes. 
If any lavas were poured out from these pipes at the surface they 
have since been carried away by denudation. 

t The size of necks varies considerably ; the smallest may be only 
26 or 30 yds. in diameter, the largest are several miles. In 
this respect they resemble active craters, but no necks have been 
inet with oh the earth’s surface with dimensions approaching those of 
the so-called “ craters ” of the moon. Small necks are usually simple, 
i.e.i they contain only one or two kinds of igneous rock (ashes and 
dikes) and have been produced, so far, as we can judge, by a, single 
eruption. Not infrequently they contain no volcanic rock but are 
filled with pieces of slate, sandstone or whatever strata the pipe 
traverses. Such necks must have been produced by a single eruption 
with an outburst of steam,: not followed by lava; the disrupted 
fragments of the surrounding rocks and the materials tumbling down 
froth the crater’s walls Ultimately filled up the cavity. Instances 
occur in Fifeshire and in Shetland, and among the recent volcanoes 
of the Eiffel there are some which have thrown out more slate and 
sandstone than lava. 

Large necks, on . the other hand, are often of complex structure, 
contain many kinds of rock and seem to have been produced by 
repeated eruptions, each pf which more or less completely cleared 
out the material obstructing the orifice, and introduced a series of 
fresh accumulations. The beds of ashes which line the interior of an 
active crater have in nearly all cases a slope or dip towards a central 
poirit where the base of the depression is situated, and in volcanic 
necks which have been filled with ash (tuffs land agglomerates) this 
funnel-like itlward dip is very constant. If there has been only a 
single eruption the beds of ashes have a very conformable or uniform 
arrangement, but if activity has been resumed after a period of 
quiescence a large part of the old material may have been projected 
and a new series of beds laid down, transgressing unconformably 
the edges of the earlier ones. By these structures We ca:h sometimes 
trace a neck within a neck, or of a lateral crater on the margin of a 
principal one. / 

Where 5 the crater has filled up with very coarse ashes, or agglomer- 
ate, the bedding is rarely visible. Sometimes Targe empty craters 
were occupied temporarily by lakes, and level sheets of mud and silt 
have gathered on their floors: hence bedded sediments are not 
infrequently found in volcanic necks. Mixed with the volcanic ashes 
and bombs there are often large broken pieces of sedimentary rocks 
which may have been crystallized and hardened by the heat and 
vapours emitted by the volcano. Sometimes great fragments of the 
walls have ; foundered or collapsed into the crater, and masses of nen- 
volcanic rock, an acre or more in extent, may occur. in a volcanic neck. 
% Arran, for example, there is a large neck which contains lumps of 
\etaceous 1 rocks nowhere else known to occur 6n th<P island ; they 


have fallen down from strata once qqcupying part of, the walls of . the, 
crater but now removed by denudation. ’ ( 

The lava which rises and flows out from the* crater leaves its trace 
also in the necks. Sometimes it forms thin beds or flows alternating, 
with the tuffs and having thesame basin-shaped dip. More commonly 
it appears as the material filling fissures and pipes,, traversing the 
ashes irregularly or , rising as a central plug in the interior of the 
neck, and sending out branching veins'. Occasionally a whole nebk Is 
composed of' solid crystalline rock representing the last part of the 
magma which ascended from the underground focus and con- 
gealed within the crater. In Mont Pelee, for instance, the last stage 
of the eruptions of 1902 to 1905 was the protrusion of a great column, 
of solidified lava which rose at one time to a height of 90b ft. above 
the lip of the crater, but has since crumbled down. The Castle Rock 
of Edinburgh is a neck occupied by a plug of crystalline basalt. 
Necks of this kind weather down very slowly , and tend to form 
prominent hills. 

After the eruptions terminate gases pf hot solutions given out by 
deep-lying masses of molten rock may find a passage upward through 
the materials occupying the crater, greatly modifying their mineral 
nature and laying down fresh deposits. A goodexample of secondary 
dep9sits within a volcanic neck is provided by the Cripple Creek 
mining district of Colorado. Thp ore-bearing veins ’ are connected 
with volcanic rocks and part of these occupy a Vertical circular pipe 
which is’ a typical volcanic neck. A phonolitic breccia, greatly 
altered, is : the principal rock, and is cut by? dikes of phonolite, 
dolerite, &c. The country rock is mostly granite and .gneiss, and 
blocks of these are common in the breccia. . A large volcano was built 
up in Tertiary times on the granite plateau, and has since been almost 
entirely removed by denudation. The gold ores were carried upwards 
by currents of hot water derived from the volcanic magma and were 
deposited along cracks and fissures in the materials which occupied 
the crater, and also in the surrounding rocks (see Volcano). 

■ ; • ■ (J.S.F.) 

NECKAM, ALEXANDER (1157-1217), English schoolman 
and man of science, was born at St Albans in September 1157, 
on the same night as King Richard I. Neckam’s mother nurSed 
the prince with her own son, who thus became Richard's foster- 
brother. He was educated at St Albans Abbey school, and began 
to teach as schoolmaster of Dunstable, dependent on St Albans 
Abbey. Later he resided several years in Paris, where by 1180 
he had become a distinguished lecturer of the university. By 
1 1 36 he was back in England, where he again held the place 1 
of schoolmaster at Dunstable. He is said to have visited Italy 
with the bishop of Worcester, but this statement has been 
doubted; the assertion that he was ever prior of St Nicolas, 
Exeter, seems a mistake: on the other hand, he was certainly 
much at court during some part, of his life. Having become 
an Augustiriian canon, he was appointed abbot, of Cirencester 
in 1213. He died at Kempsey in Worcestershire in 1217, and 
was buried at Worcester. Besides theology he was interested 
in the study of grammar and natural history, but his name is 
chiefly associated with nautical science. For in his De naturis 
rerum and De utensilibus (the former of which,' at any 
rate, had become well known at the end of the 12th century, and 
was probably written about 1180) Neckam has preserved to 
us the earliest European notices of the magnet as a guide to 
seamen— outside China, indeed, these seem to be the earliest 
notices of this mystery of nature that have survived in any 
country or civilization. It was probably in Paris, the chief 
intellectual centre of his time, that Neckam heard how a ship, 
among its other stores, must have a needle placed above a magnet 
(the De utensilibus assumes a needle mounted on a pivot), 
which needle would revolve until its point looked north, and 
thus guide sailors iii murky weather of on starless nights. It 
is noteworthy that Neckam has no air of imparting a startling 
novelty: he merely records what had apparently become the 
regular practice of at least many seamen of the Catholic world. 

See Thomas Wright’s edition of Neckam’s De naturis rerum and 
De laudibUs divinae sapientiae in the Rolls Series (1863), and of 
the De utensilibus in his Volume of Vocabularies, Neckam also wrote 
Corrogationes Promethei, a scriptural commentary prefaced by . a 
treatise on grammatical criticism; a translation of Aesop into Latin 
elegiacs .(six fables from this version, as given iii a Paris MS., are 
printed in Robert’s Fables inedites) ; commentaries, still unprinted, 
oil portions of Aristotle; Mart’ianUs Capella and ' Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, and. other works. Of all: these.' the De.naL rer. y a sort of 
manual of the scientific knowledge of the 12th century,, is much the 
most important: tfie magnet passage herein is. in book ii. chap, 
xcviii. ( Devi dttraciiva) , p. 183 ofWright’s edition. . The- correspond- 
ing section in the De utensil , is on p. 114 of the Vol. cf Vocabs * 


Roger Baconfe • reference] to , Neckam as r a grammatical writer {in 
muftis \ vfra ,ei t tytilia serdpsit: sed , . .. . inter auctores non popest • . • v 
nupter.ari) may be found in Brewer’s . (Rolls Series) edition of 
Bacon’s Opera inedita^p. 457. See also Thomas Wright, Biographia 
Britannica liter aria, Anglo-Norman Period, pp. 449-459 (1846: 
some points. in this; are modified in the *863 edition of De ndt.. rer.) ; 
C. Raymond Beazley,, pawn of Modern Geography, iii. ,508-509. 

(C. E. B.) 

NECKAR, a river qf Germany, and, a right-bank tributary 
of the. Rhine, rises between the Black Forest, and the . Swabian 
Alb, near , Sqhwenningen, in ^Vurttemberg, at an altitude of 
2287 ft, r 'As. far as Rottweil only a .mountain stream, it here 
attains the volume of a river, flows. N. as far as Horb, tlienee 
in a nortji-easterly . direction, and with rapid,, current it passes 
Rottenburg and the university town of Tubingen, taking, then 
a generally ; v northerly ■ course. From . Essjingen the Nectar 
becomes broader and deeper and its valley, very picturesque, 
and after passing. Cannstatt,. from which point it is navigable/ 
for small . cr^ft, it flows through vine-clad hills by the pleasant 
village ‘ of . -Marb^h, ^chiller’s birthplace, receives at Besigbeim 
the waters of its most considerable tributary, the Enz, swirls 
down by Latiffen, and enters tiie,feeau^ HeiJ^oin*. 

Hence,- r .between hills, clowned by frequent feudal , castles, it 
runs by Wimpfen and by Hornberg, where Gotz von Rerlichingen 
lived, tp , Eberbach,’ where it enters the sandstone formation 
of the, pdenwald. It now takes a tortuous westerly .course,, 
and the scenery on. its, banks becomes more -romantic. Winding 
down, by Neekarsteinach and Neckargemund between lofty 
wooded heights, it sweeps beneath ,the ^onigsstnhl (1900 ft,), 
washes, the walls of Heidelberg, and now quitting the valley 
enters the plain of the Rhine and falls into that river from the 
right at Mannheim. Its length is 247 in,, and its drainage area 
4.790 sq. m.; Its more important tx*ibutaries are the Enz, Eschach 
and Giatt (left), and the Fils, Rems, Rocher. and Jagst (right). 
It ? Js. navigable for small steamboats up tp Heilbronn, for, boats 
up to Gannstatt, and for rafts from Rottweil. . It is the principal 
waterway of Wlirttemiberg, and ds greatly used for, floating 
down timber. F rom Rottenburg downwards its banks are. almost 
everywhere planted with vineyards. Up . to Frankfort : it has 
been deepened and the channel otherwise improved. A com- 
mittee, . chiefly promoted by the Wurttemberg government 
arid the Stuttgart ’chamber of . commerce, reported in 1901 that 
it was both desirable and practicable, to dredge the river and 
to Canalize it, from Esslingen down Jo Mannheim, and that the 
cost would probably be between 2 and ,2§- millions sterling. 

See T. Eckart, Bilder aus dem Neckartal (1 893) . 

NECKARGEMUm a j : town, and" climatic health resort of 
Germany, in the grand duchy of Baden, situated amid densely 
wooded hills, on the left bank of the Neckar, 6 m, E. from 
Heidelberg by the. railway, to Wurzburg and at the junction of 
a line to Jagstfeld. Pop, (1905) 2200, jt has an important 
trade in wine.. The other industries are quarrying, tanning 
and shipbuilding, and there are electrical works. Neckargeffiuftd, 
one of the favourite tourist- resorts in. the Neckar valley, was 
founded in the 10th century and became a free town in 1286. 
In 1395 it passed to the elector palatine and, together with the 
surrounding district, was apportioned to Baden in 1814;. 

NECKER, JACQUES; (1732-1804), French statesman;, ifinance 
minister of . Louis XVI., was born at ; Geneva in Switzerland. 
His father was a native of Custrin in Pomerania, and had, after 
the -publication of some works on international law, been elected 
as professor, of public law at Geneva, of which he became a citizen. 
Jacques Necker had been sent to Paris in 1747 to become a 
clerk in the bank qf a friend of his father, M. Vernet. He soon 
afterwards .established, with another Genevese, the famous 
bank* of Theliusson. i & N ecker. Thellusson superintended the 
bank in London (his grandson was made a peer as Lord Rendles- 
h,am),r while ; Necker was managing partner in Paris.. Both 
partners became very -rich by loans; to the treasury and specula- 
tions in grain, In 1763 Necker fell in love with Madame de 
Vermenou, the widow of a French officer. But while on a visit 
to Geneva, Madame de Vermenou. met . Suzannfc Curchodj the 
daughter of a pastor ; near Lausanne^ to.whpm Gibbon had been- 


j engaged, and brought her . back as her companion to Paris in 
1764. ; There Necker, transferring his love from the widow to 
1 the poor Swiss girl, married Suzanne before the end of the year. 
She encouraged: her , husband to try and make : himself a public 
position. He ‘accordingly became a syndic or director of the 
French East India- Company, and, after showing his financial 
abilityin its management, defended it in an able memoir against 
the attacks of A. Morellet in 1769. Meanwhile he had made 
interest with the French government by lending it; money,; and 
was appointed resident at Paris by the republic of Geneva. 
Madame Necker entertained the chief leaders of the political, 

; financial and literary worlds of Paris, and her Fridays became 
as greatly frequented as the Mondays of Madame Geoff rin, or 
1 the. Tuesdays of Madame Helvetius* In 1773 Necker won the 
prize of the Acad6mie Frangaise for an Sloge on Colbert, and in 
1775 published his: Essai sur la legislation et le commerce des 
grains , in which he attacked the free-trade policy of Turgot. 
His wife now b elie ved he,, could . get into office as a great financier, 

1 and made him give up his share in the bank) which he transferred 
; to his brother Louis. In October 1776 Necker was made finance 
; minister of France,, ■ though with ' the title only of director of 
« tfie treasury, which,, however, he changed in 1777 for that of 
| director-general of the finances. He did great good in regulating 
the finances by attempting to divide the taille or poll tax more 
; equally, by abolishing the “ vingtieme d’industrie,”and establish- 
I ing wonts de piete (establishments for loaning money on security).' 
But his greatest financial measures were his attempt to fund 
the French debt and his establishment of annuities under the 
guarantee of the state. The operation of funding was too 
I difficult to be suddenly accomplished , and Necker rather pointed 
out the right line to be followed than completed the operation. 

! In all this he treated French finance rather as a banker than as 
a profound political economist, and thus fell far short of Turgot, 
■who was the very greatest economist of his day. Politically 
I he did not do much to stave off the coming Revolution, and his 
establishment of provincial assemblies was only a timid applica- 
tion of Turgot’s great scheme for the administrative reorganiza- 
I tion Of Trainee/ In 1781 he published his famous Compte rendu , 
in which he drew the balance sheet of France, and was dismissed 
; from his office.; Yet his dismissal was not really due to his book* 
but to the influence of Marie Antoinette, Whose schemes for 
benefiting the due de Guines he had thwarted'. In retirement 
;he occupied : himself with literature, and with his only child, 
his- daughter, who in/1786 married the ambassador of Sweden 
land became Madame de Stael {q.v.), But neither Necker nor 
his wife cared to remain out of office, and in 1787 Necker was 
» banished by- “ lettre de . cachet ” 40 leagues, from - Paris for 
attacking Calonne. In 1 788'the country, which had at the bidding 
of the literary guests of Madame Necker come to believe that 
i Necker was the only minister who could “ stop the deficit,” 
| asi they; said, demanded Necker ’s recall, and in September 1788 
! he became once more director-general of the finances. Through- 
out the momentous months which followed the biography of 
\ Necker is part of the history of the French Revolution {q.v.)\ 
\ Necker put a stop to the rebellion in Dauphine by legalizing its 
assembly, and then set to work to arrange for the summons 
of the states general. Throughout the early months of 17 89 
. he was regarded as the saviour of France, but his conduct at 
the meeting of the states general showed that he regarded it 
merely as an assembly which should grant money, not organize 
reforms. But as he had advised the calling of the states general, 
\ and the double representation of the third estate, and then 
| permitted the orders to deliberate and vote in common, he was 
regarded as the cause of the Revolution by the court, and on 
July 11 was ordered to leave France at once. Neckeris dismissal 
brought about the taking of the Bastille,; which induced the 
; king to. recall’ him. He was received with joy in every city he 
traversed, but at Paris he again proved to be no statesman. 
Believing that he could save France alone, he refused to act with 
Mirabeau or La Fayette. He causedthe king’s acceptance of 
the suspensive veto, by which he sacrificed his; chief prerogative 
: in September,- and destroyed all chance of a strong executive 


by contriving the decree of November 7, by which the ministry 
might not be chosen from the assembly. Financially he proved 
equally incapable for a time of crisis, and could- not understand 
the need of such extreme measures as the establishment of 
assignats in order to keep the country quiet. His popularity 
vanished when' his only idea was to ask the assembly for new 
loans, and in September 1790 he resigned his office, unregretted 
by a single Frenchman. Not without difficulty he reached 
Coppet, near Geneva, an estate he had bought in 1784. Here 
he occupied himself with literature, but Madame Necker pined 
for her Paris salon and died in 1794. He continued to live on 
at Coppet, under the care of his daughter, Madame de Stael, 
and his niece, Madame Necker de Saussure, but his time was 
past, and his books had n® political influence. A momentary 
excitement was caused by the advance of the French armies 
in 1798, when he burnt most of his political papers. He died 
at Coppet in April 1804. 

Authorities. — Memoires sur la vie privee de M. Necker (Paris and 
London, 1818), by his daughter, Madame de Stael-Holstein, and the 
Notice sur la vie de M. Necker (Paris, 1820), by Auguste de Stael- 
Holstein, his grandson, published in the collection of his works edited 
by the latter in 1820-1821 (Paris, 15 vols.). The bibliography of his 
works is ^as follows: — Reponse au memoir e de M. V Abbi Morellet 
(1769); Eloge de J. B. Colbert (1773); Essai sur la legislation et le 
zommerce des grains (1775),* Compte rendu au roi (1781); De 
V administration des finances de la France (3 vol§., 1784); Memoir e 
zn reponse au discours prononce par M. de Calonne (1787); De V im- 
portance des opinions religieuses (17 88); Sur V administration de M. 
Necker, par lui-meme (1791); Du pouvoir executif dans les grands 
Hats (2 vols., 1792); Reflexions sur le proces de Louis XVI . (1792); 
De la revolution frangaise, several editions, the last in 4 vols. (1797) ; 
Cours de la morale religieuse (1800) ; Dernier es vues de politique et de 
finance (1802); Manuscrits de M. Necker , published by his daughter 
(1804); Suites funestes dune seule faute, published after his death. 
See also Le Salon de Madame Necker, by the Vicomte d’Haussonville 
(2 vols., 1882), compiled from the papers at Coppet; Ch. Gomel, 
Les Causes financier es de la revolution Jr angaise (Paris, 1892) ; and for 
contemporary tracts and pamphlets M. Tourneux, BibL de Vhistoire 
le Paris pendant la revolution (vol. iv., 1906); also (for the earlier 
mes) Collection complete de tous les ouvrages pour et contre M. Necker , 
wee des notes critiques . . . (3 vols., Utrecht, 1781). 

'(H.M.S.; J.T.S.*) 

NECROLOGY (from Med. Lat. necrologium, Gr. veKpos, 
corpse, the termination being formed from XoYtos, Xeyetv to 
read, in the sense of list, register; cf. “ martyrology ”), a register 
in a monastery or other ecclesiastical establishment of the names 
A the deceased members of the society, or of those for whom 
the prayers of the foundation were offered as benefactors; 
hence any roll or list of deceased persons or collection of 
obituaries. 

NECROMANCY (Gr. venpopavreia, or veKvopavreia, from 
veKpos or veKVs, corpse, and pavreia, divination), properly 
divination by communicating with the dead. The latinized 
form of the Greek word was corrupted into nigromantia , con- 
necting the word with niger, black, and so was applied to the 

black art,” “ black magic,” in the sense of witchcraft, sorcery. 
This corrupted form is common in English to the 17 th century 
(see Magic and Witchcraft). 

NECROPOLIS, a cemetery ( q.v .) or burying-place, literally 
a, “ city of the dead ” (Gr. veKpos, corpse, and tto\ls, city). 
Apart from the occasional application of the word to modern 
:emeteries outside large towns, the term is. chiefly used of burial- 
grounds near the sites of the centres of ancient civilizations. 

NECROSIS (Gr. veKpos, corpse), a term restricted in surgery 
to death of bone. A severe inflammation, caused by a violent 
blow, by cold,. or by the absorption of various poisons, as mercury 
and phosphorus, is the general precursor of necrosis. The dead 
part, analogous to the slough in the soft tissues, is called a 
sequestrum or exfoliation. At first it is firmly attached to the 
living bone around; gradually, however, the dead portion is 
separated from the living tissue. The process of separation is 
a slow one. New bone is formed around the sequestrum, which 
often renders its removal difficult. As a rule the surgeon waits 
until the dead part is loose, and then cuts down through the 
new case and removes the sequestrum. The cavity in which 
Nlay gradually closes, and a useful limb is the result. 


NECTAR, in ancient mythology generally coupled with am- 
brosia, the nourishment of the gods in Homer and in Greek 
literature generally. Probably the two terms were not originally 
distinguished; but usually both in Homer and in later writers 
nectar is the drink and ambrosia the food. On the other hand, 
in Aleman nectar is the food, and in Sappho and Anaxandrides 
ambrosia the drink. Each is used in Homer as an unguent 
{Iliad, xiv. 170; xix. 38). Both are fragrant, and may be used 
as perfume. According to W. H. Roscher {Nektar und Am- 
brosia, 1883; see also his article in Roscher’s Lexikon der Mytho- 
logie) nectar and ambrosia were originally only different forms 
of the same substance — honey, regarded as a dew, like manna, 
fallen from heaven, which was used both as food and drink. 
(See also Ambrosia.) 

NEED-FIRE, or Wild-Fire (Ger. Notfeuer, 0. Ger. nodfyr), 
a term used in folklore to denote a curious superstition which 
* survived in the Highlands of Scotland until a recent date. Like 
the fire-churning still customary in India for kindling the sacri- 
ficial fire, the need- or wild-fire is made by the friction of one 
piece of wood on another, or of a rope upon a stake. Need-fire 
is a practice of shepherd peoples to ward off disease from their 
herds and flocks. It is kindled on occasions of special distress, 
particularly at the outbreak of a murrain, and the cattle are 
driven through it. Its efficacy is believed to depend on all 
other fires being extinguished. The kindling of the need-fire 
in a village near Quedlinburg was impeded by a night light 
burning in the parsonage (Prohle, Harz-Bilder, Leipzig, 1855). 
According to one account, in the Highlands of Scotland the rule 
that all common fires must be previously extinguished applied 
only to the houses situated between the two nearest running 
streams (Kelly, Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition and 
Folklore, p. 53 seq.). In Bulgaria even smoking during 
need-fire is forbidden. Two naked men produce the fire by 
rubbing dry branches together in the forest, and with the flame 
they light two fires, one on each side of a cross-road haunted 
by wolves. The cattle are then driven between the two fires, 
from which glowing embers are taken to rekindle the cold hearths 
in the houses (A. Strausz, Die Bulgaren, p. 198). In Caithness : 
the men who kindled the need-fire had previously to divest 
themselves of all metal. In some of the Hebrides the men who 
made the fire had to be eighty-one in number and all married. 
In the Halberstadt district in Germany, the rope which was 
wound round the stake, must be pulled by two chaste boys; 
while at Wolfenbiittel, contrary to usual custom, it is said that 
the need-fire had to be struck out of the cold anvil by the smith. 
In England the need-fire is said to Have been lit at Birtley 
within the last half-century. The superstition had its origin in 
the early ideas of the purifying nature of flame. 

See also Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, i. 501 sqq. ; Kelly, Curio- 
sities of Indo-European Tradition arid, Folklore , p. 48 sqq.; Elton, 
Origins of English History, p. 293 sqq. ; J. G. Frazer, The Golden 
Bough , iii. 301. 

NEEDLE ( 0 . Eng. ncedl; the word appears in various forms 
in Teutonic languages, Ger. Nadel, Dutch naal, the root being 
fie-, to sew, cf. Ger. ndhen, and probably Lat. nere , to spin, Gr. 
vrjais, spinning), an instrument adapted for passing a thread 
through fabrics in sewing, consisting of a thin rod of steel, having 
a pointed end and pierced with a hole or “ eye ” to carry the 
thread. The term is also applied to various other objects that 
more or less resemble a sewing needle in form, though differing 
in function, such as the magnetized piece of steel that points 
north and south in the mariner’s compass, the pointer or indicator 
of certain forms of electric telegraph instruments, the slender 
tube by which the contents of a hypodermic syringe are injected 
beneath the skin, a sharp-pointed mountain peak or isolated 
mass of rock, &c. 

Sewing needles have been in use from prehistoric times. 
Originally they were made of fishbone, bone or ivory, and their 
first form was probably a rude bodkin having a hook instead 
of an eye, though bone needles with an eye, sometimes at the 
end and sometimes in the middle, have been found in cave de- 
posits in Great Britain and France and in the Swiss lakes. Bone 


needles continue to be used by uncivilised tribes, but since the 
discovery of bronze metal needles have been employed in civilized 
communities. Steel needles were’ introduced into Europe by 
the Moors, and it is on record that they were being made at 
Nuremberg in 1370. In England their manufacture was estab- 
lished about 1650. The centre of the trade in England is 
Redditch, in Worcestershire, with several other small towns 
in Warwickshire. Originally the industry was domestic in its 
character, but it is now carried on in factories where mechanical 
appliances have to a great extent supplanted handwork. Large 
quantities of needles are also manufactured on the continent of 
Europe, Aix-la-Chapelle being an important centre of their 
production. In the United States ordinary sewing needles 
are not made, though there is a large output of the special forms 
used in sewing machines. 

The raw material of needle-manufacture consists of Sheffield 
crucible steel drawn down into wire of suitable gauge. The wire is 
supplied in coils of definite weight and diameter, and the first 
operation is to cut the coils into lengths, each sufficient for two 
needles. These lengths are next straightened. For this purpose a 
bundle containing several thousand lengths is packed within two 
strong iron rings, is heated to red heat, and is then pressed on an iron 
plate having two parallel grooves in which the iron rings run. Over 
this plate the bundle is worked backward and forward by the pressure 
of an oblong slightly curved iron tool having two longitudinal slits 
through which the edges of the rings project. Thus, by combined 
pressure and rolling the whole of the lengths quickly become perfectly 
straight and even. The next operation consists in pointing both ends 
of the wires. This was formerly done by hand by a grinder who, 
holding several dozen wires against a grindstone with his left hand 
and slightly revolving them with his right, was able to point about 
100,000 needles a day, the number depending, however, to some 
extent on the size treated. This method, however, is now largely 
superseded by machinery, which is still more expeditious. The wires 
are fed out from a hopper to a revolving .wheel, on the periphery of 
which they are, held by an india-rubber band. This wheel revolves at 
right angles to* a revolving hollow grindstone, and so each wire is 
brought up to the stone in rapid succession and pointed at one end, 
the process being repeated for the other end. The next operations 
are to stamp the grooves which are to be found at the head of a needle 
and to punch the oval eyes, both being done by automatic machinery. 
Each wire now forms two needles attached head: to head by a broad 
thin scarf of steel. The operation of separating them is largely per- 
formed by machines which pass the double blanks over the face of an 
emery wheel, but an older method is to spit them on two flattened 
wires, clamp them tightly in a frame, file away the scarf and break 
the blanks in halves, so that two, lots of single needles are obtained, 
each spitted on a wire. The next step, after the heads have been filed 
smooth, is to harden and temper the needles, which are heated to 
redness, plunged into cold oil, and then gently heated by being placed 
on a continuous band passing over a series of gas flames. After the 
tempering comes the process of scouring, and then the eyes are 
smoothed and polished so that they will not cut the thread. For this 
purpose the heads used to be softened by blueing, and the needles 
strung loosely on wires covered with a paste of emery and oil. These 
wires were then suspended between uprights on a frame platform 
to which a jerking motion was communicated; in this way the 
needles were made to swing on the wires and the gentle friction 
effected the desired end. Generally, however, the eyes are cleared by 
the action of a concave wire brush, before the scouring process, ana 
then subsequent burnishing becomes unnecessary. The bodies are 
next polished by being passed between revolving leather rollers which 
have also a lateral motion in the direction of their axes. The heads 
of the finished needles have now to be brought all in one direction. 
Formerly this was done by a “ header,” wearing a cloth cap on one of 
her fingers; this being pressed against a batch of the needles which 
had previously been arranged parallel to each other, those whose 
heads were presented to the cloth stuck in it and thus were with- 
drawn. A more modern device is to roll them down a smooth in- 
clined plane, when the pointed ends, owing to their conical form, 
travel more slowly than the thicker ends, and thus the needles are 
all brought round so that they point the same way. They are then 
sorted according to their lengths, and are done up into packets for 
the market. 

Besides ordinary needles for hand sewing, many varieties are made 
for use in sewing machines, and in their production automatic 
machinery is largely utilized. Those used for sewing leather have 
points of various special forms (twist, chisel, wedge, diamond, &c.) 
instead of the round point of the ordinary needle, and sometimes 
have a hook in place of an eye. Knitting needles are long slender 
rods, usually of steel but sometimes of bone or other material, having 
neither hooks nor eyes. Crochet needles are provided with a hook. 
Hooked needles again are employed in knitting and stockinet 
machines; having to be periodically closed by the operation of the 
mechanism the hooks in one type are made flexible so that they can 


be pushed down on the shank, while in another the same end is 
served by providing them with a minute' latch. Another special 
class is constituted by the numerous varieties of needles used by 
surgeons for suturing wounds, &c. (see Surgical Instruments). 

NEEDLE-GUN (Zundnadelgewehr), a military breech- 
loading rifle, famous as the arm of the Prussians in 1866 and of 
the Germans in 1870-1871. It was the invention of the gunsmith 
Johann Nicholas von Dreyse (1787-1867), who, beginning in 
1824, had made many experiments, and in 1836 produced the 
complete needle-gun. From 1841 onwards the new arm was 
gradually introduced into the Prussian service, and later into 
the military forces of many other German states. Dreyse was 
ennobled in 1864. The principal details of the arm (pattern 
1841) are as- follows: — 

Breech . . . . ‘ . Bolt system 

Calibre . . . . . *607 in. 

Weight without bayonet . 10 lb 4 oz. 

Charge (black powder) . 74*15 grains 

Bullet (lead) . . . 478 grains 

Muzzle velocity . . 1000 f.s. 

Sighted to . .. . . 800 paces (656 yds.) 

In practice the needle-gun proved to have numerous defects; 
its effective range was very short compared to that of the muzzle- 
loading rifles of the day, and conspicuously so as against the 
chassepot: the escape of gas at the breech was, moreover, very 
great. A paper cartridge was used. An improved model, 
giving greater muzzle velocity and increased speed in loading, 
was introduced later, but this was soon replaced by the Mauser 
rifle. . 

NEEDLEWORK. This subject may be considered under 
the two headings of (1) Plain Needlework, used for purely 
utilitarian purposes, and (2) Art Needlework for decorative 
purposes. Plain needlework requires no such further explanation 
as may be given in the case of art needlework, under which title 
are included (a) embroidery, and ( b ) other methods of decorative 
needlework, such as applied or applique work, ornamental 
quilting, patchwork and couching. In these last-mentioned 
methods the needlework is subservient to the decorative effect, 
which depends almost wholly upon the materials selected for 
the purpose; whereas in embroidery the needlework itself 
constitutes and is the visible decoration. The aim of this article 
is to indicate briefly different stitches of plain needlework and 
then to show that these stitches are also used in the domain of 
art needlework. 

The more necessary stitches in plain needlework for making 
clothes are tacking, running, hemming, feather-stitching or 
herring-boning (all of which are practically of the same type), 
and button-holing in which the thread is looped as each stitch 
is made. Button-holing is allied to another looped stitch, 
namely chain-stitching, which though frequently used in em- 
broidery is rarely if ever used in plain needlework. For repairs of 
clothes and household linen, &c., the principal stitch is darning; 
grafting, however, is a substitute for it, and varies with the 
character of the stuff to be repaired, e.g. knitted stockings, 
damask linen, cloth, &c. Darning is allied to running, and graft- 
ing to patchwork. Patchwork as a form of decorative needle- 
work is exemplified in sumptuous canopies and seat covers 
made several centuries b.c. by Egyptians, and rich hangings 
made by Italian and French workers in the 16th century. 

Long and short stitches, kindred in principle to the running 
stitch in plain needlework, are perhaps the more frequent of 
any stitches used in embroidery, and are especially appropriate 
when the blending of tints with a flat even surface is the effect 
to be aimed at. Much medieval work of this character, as well 
as that done with chain stitch and its allied split stitch, is re- 
garded as typical of opus anglicanum. Chain stitefc produces 
a comparatively broken surface in decided contrast with the 
smooth one of long and short stitch, split stitch and satin stitch 
embroidery. Satin stitch is well adapted to express, with even 
flat surface in designs for colour effects, each mass which is 
to be of one tint. In this respect, therefore, satin Stitch serves 
a purpose in contrast to that of long and short stitch. A charac- 
teristic of satin-stitching is the sheeny effect produced, on both 


sides of the material embroielrired, by parallel stitches taken 
closely together. Buttonhole stitch in relation to art needle- 
work prevails to a great extent in cut ; linen . and drawnrthre.ad 
work (often called Greek, lace), and predominates in. the making of 
needlepoint lace (see Lace). In much of the Persian drawn-thread 
work, however, it is superseded by whipping or tightly and closely 
twisting a thread round the undrawn threads of thelinen. Whip- 
ping has been put to another use in certain 16th-century art 
needlework for ecclesiastical purposes,; where round the gold 
threads employed as the ground of a design coloured silks are 
dexterously whipped, closely and openly, producing gradations 
of tint suffused with a corresponding variation of golden shimmer. 
Another important branch of art needlework with gold and silver 
threads is couching. When the metallic threads, arranged 
so as to lie closely together, are simply stitched flatly to the found- 
ation material, the work is called flat couching or laying, a kind 
of treatment more frequent in Chinese and Japanese than in 
European art needlework. Flat couching is also carried out 
with floss silks. When a design for couching includes effects 
in relief, stout ' strings or cords as required by the design are 
first ■ fastened to the foundation materials, and over them the 
metallic threads or in some cases coloured gimps are- laid, and 
so stitched as to have an appearance in miniature of varieties 
of willow-twisting or basket work. 

The principle of relief couching is carried^ much further in 
certain English art needlework, having cumbersome and gro- 
tesque peculiarities, : which was done during the reigns of the 
Stuarts. Crude compositions were wrought in partial relief 
with padded work, of costumed figures of kings and queens 
and scriptural persons with a medley of disproportionate animals, 
insects and trees, &c., in whichfoliage, wings, &c;, were of coloured 
silk needlepoint lace — -the whole being set as often as not in a 
background of tent or cross-stitch work on canvas. But tent 
and cross-stitch work (in French point compte) was also used 
by itself for cushion covers and* later for upholste.ry. In its 
earlier phases it seems to come under the medieval classification 
of opus pulvinarum . -The reticulations of the canvas or those 
apparent in finer material governed the stitching and imparted 
a stiff formal effect to. the designs so carried out,' a characteristic 
equally strong in the lads work, or darning on square mesh net 
(see Lace).. .*• 

Applique or applied work belongs as much' as patchwork 
to the medieval category of opus consutum, or . stitching stuffs 
together according to a decorative design, the greater, part of 
which was cut out of material different in colour, and generally 
in texture, from that of the ground to which it was applied and 
stitched. Irish art needlework, called Carrickmacross lace, is for 
the most part of cambric applied or applique to net. 

Quilting is also a branch of art needlework rather than em- 
broidery. Indians and Persians using a short running stitch 
have excelled in it in past times. Some good quilting was done 
in England in the r8th century with chain-stitching which lay 
on the inner side of the’ stuff, the ‘Outer displaying the design 
in short stitches. In the account of his voyage to the East 
Indies, published in 165*5, Edward Terry (1590-1665) writes 
of the Indians “ making excellent quilts of satin lined with taffeta 
betwixt which they put cotton wool and worked them together 
with silk.” For less bulky quilting, cords have been used.; 
and elaborate designs for quilted linen waistcoats were well 
done in the 18th century, with fine short stitches that held the : 
cords between the inner and outer materials. • ' • *. ; 

A large number of names have been given to the many modifica- 
tions of the limited number pf essentially different stitches used in , 
plain and art needlework, and on the whole are fanciful , rather than 
really valuable from a technical .point of view. Much descriptive 
information about them, with an abundance of capital 'illustrations, 
is given in the Dictionary ■ of Needlework, by J. F. Caulfield and 
Blanche Saward (London, . 1903). 

NEEMUCH, or Nimach, a town of Central India, with a 
British military- cantonment, within the state of Gwalior, on 
the border of Rajputana, with a station on the Raj put ana 
railway, 170 m. N. of Mhow. Pop. (1901) 21,588. In 1857 it was 
the most southerly place to which the Mutiny extended. The I 


brigade of native troops of the- Bengal army; which was stationed 
there, mutinied and marched to Delhi, the European officers 
taking refuge in the fort, where they were -besieged by a rebel 
force from Mandasor,' and defended themselves gallantly until 
relieved by the Mai wa field force. Since 1895 it has been the 
headquarters of the political agent in Malwa. ■ 

NEENAH, a city of Winnebago county, Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
on the N.W. shore of Lake Winnebago, 82m. N. by E. of Mil- 
waukee. Pop J (1890) 5083; (1900) 5954, of whom 1559 were 
foreign-born; (1905) 6047; (1910) 5734* It is served by the 
Chicago & North-Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul, 
and the Milwaukee, St Paul & Sault Ste Marie railways, by two 
interurban electric railways* and by steamboat lines on the lake 
and oti the Fox river,; which flows out of Lake Winnebago at 
this point. Several bridges connect it with Menasha, on the 
opposite side of the river, and the two cities form one industrial 
community. Doty Island, at the mouth of the river, belongs 
partly to Neenah and partly to Menasha. ;.Neenah is a trade 
centre of the surrounding agricultural region, in which dairying, 
especially cheese-making, is carried on extensively. The Fox 
river (with a fall of 12 ft.) furnishes good water-power for the 
manufactories. There was a trading post , at or near the site of 
Neenah during the French regime in Wisconsin, but there was 
no actual settlement until weir into the 19th century . Neenah 
was chartered as’ a city in 1873; its name is derived "from an 
Indian word meaning “ running water ” or “ rapids.” 

NEER, VAN DER. Aernout and Eglon van der Neer, father 
and son, were Dutch painters whose lives filled almost the whole 
of the 17 th century. 

1. Aernout . van der Neer (1603-1677), commonly called 
Aert or Artus, was the contemporary of Albert Cuyp and 
Hobbema, and so far like the latter that he lived and died in 
comparative obscurity. Aernout was born at *Gorkum and 
died at Amsterdam. Houbraken’s statement that Aernout 
had been a steward to a Dutch nobleman, and an amateur 
painter, before he settled in Amsterdam and acquired skill 
with . his brush, would account for the absence of any pictures 
dating from his. early years. He died in abject poverty, and his 
art was so little esteemed that the pictures left by him were 
valued at about five shillings apiece. Even as early as 1659 
he found it necessary to supplement his income by keeping a 
wine tavern. The. earliest pictures in which Aernout coupled 
his: monogram: of A. V. and D. N. interlaced with a date are a 
winter landscape in the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam (dated 
1639), and another in the Martins collection at Kiel (1642)—- 
immature works both, of poor quality. Far better is the “ Winter 
Landscape” (1643). in Lady Wantage’s collection, and the 

Moonlight Scene ” (1644) in the d’Arenberg collection in 
Brussels. In 1652 Aernout witnessed the fire which consumed the 
old town-hall of Amsterdam. He made this accident the subject 
for two or three pictures, now in the galleries of Berlin and Copen- 
hagen. Though Amsterdam appears to have been constantly van 
der Neer’s domicile, his pictures tell that he was well acquainted 
with the canals , and woods about Haarlem and Leiden, arid 
with the reaches of the Maes and Rhine. Dort, the home of 
Albert Cuyp, is sometimes found in his pictures, and substantial 
evidence exists that there was friendship between the two 
men'.' At some period of their lives they laid their hands to the 
same canvases, on each of which they left their joint , mark. 
On some it was the signature of the name, on others the more 
convincing signature of style. There are 1 landscapes in the collec- 
tions of the dukes of Bedford and Westminster, in which Cuyp 
has represented either the frozen Maes with fishermen packing 
herrings, dr the moon reflecting its light on the river’s placid 
waters. 1 : These are ihodels after which van der Neer appears 
to have worked. . The same feeling and similar subjects are found 
in Cuyp and van der Neer, before and after their partnership. 
But Cuyp was the leading genius. Van der Neer got assistance 
from him; Cuyp expected none from van der Neer. He care- 
fully enliven’ed his friend’s pictures, ridiej^ asked to do so, with 
figures and cattle. ,It is in , pictures jointly produced by them 
that we discover van der Neer’s presence at Dort. We are near 


Port in the landscape sunset of the Louvre, in which Cuyp 
evidently painted' the foreground and cows. In the National 
Gallery picture Cuyp sign.s his name on the pail of a milkmaid, 
whose figure and red skirt he has painted with light effectiveness 
near the edge of van der Neer’s landscape; Again, a couple of 
fishermen with a dog, add a sportsman creeping up to surprise 
some ducks, are Cuyp’s in a capital van der Neer at the Staedel 
Institute in Frankfort. . 

Van der Neer’s favourite sub jects were the rivers and water- 
courses of his native country either at sunset’ or after dark. 
His peculiar skill is shown in realizing transparence which allows 
objects— -even distant— to appear in the darkness with varieties 
of warm brown and steel greys. Another of his fancies is to paint 
frozen water, and his daylight icescapes with golfers, sleighers, 
and fishermen are as numerous as his moonlights; But he always 
avoids the impression of frostiness, which is one of his great 
gifts. His pictures are* not scarce. They are less valuable in 
the market than those of Cuyp or Hobbema; but, possessing 
a charm peculiarly their own, they are much sought after by 
collectors.- Out of about one hundred and fifty pictures accessible 
to the public, the choicest selection is in the Hermitage at St 
Petersburg. In England paintings from his brush are to be 
found at the National Gallery and Wallace Collection, and, 
amongst others, in the collections of the marquess of Bute 
and Colonel Holford. 

2. Eglon van der Neer (1643-1703) was born at Amsterdam, 
and died at Dtisseldorf on the 3rd of May 1703. He was first 
taught by his father, and then took lessons from Jacob- van Loo, 
whose chief business then- consisted in painting figures in the 
landscapes of Wynants and Hobbema; When van Loo went 
to Paris in 1663 to join the school from which Boucher afterwards 
emerged, he was accompanied or : followed by Eglon. But, 
leaving Paris about 1666, he settled at Rotterdam, where he 
dwelt for many years. Later on he took up his residence at 
Brussels, and. finally went to Dtisseldorf, where he entered the 
service of the elector-palatine Johann Wilhelm von der Pfalz. 
Ill each of the places where he stopped Eglon married, and having 
had three Wives became the- father of twenty-five children; 
A portrait of the princess of Neuberg led to his appointment 
as painter to the king of Spain. 

Eglon van der Neer has painted landscapes imitating those 
of his father, of Berchem, and of Adam Elsheimer. He frequently 
put the figures into the town views of Jan van der Hey den in 
competition with Berchem and Adrian van der Velde. His 
best (Works are portraits, in which he occasionally came hear 
Ter Borch or Metsu in • delicacy of touch, de Hooch in effective- 
ness: of lighting, or Mieris in polish of surface. One of his earliest 
pieces in which the influence of Ter Borch is apparent is the 
“ Lady with the Book, ” of 1665, which was sold with the Bredel 
collection in 1875. A young woman in white and red satin , at 
Rotterdam, of 1669, recalls Mieris, whose style also reappears 
in Eglon’s “ Cleopatra ” at Buckingham Palace. Two land- 
scapes with “ Tobit and the Angel,’’ dated 1685 and. 1694, 
in the museums of Berlin and Amsterdam, illustrate his fashion 
of setting Scripture scenes in Dutch backgrounds. The most 
important of his sacred compositions is the “ Esther and 
Ahasuerus,” of 1696, in the Uffizi at Florence. But Eglon 
Varied his practice also with arrangements of hunting and 
hawking parties, pastures and fords,: and cavalry skirmishes. 
The latest of his panels is a mountain landscape of 1702 in 
the gallery of Augsburg. : • (J. A. C.;P. G. K.) 

NEERWINDEN, a village of Belgium in the province of Liege, 
a few miles E. by S. of Tirlemont, which gives its name to two 
great battles, the first fought in 1,693 between the Anglo-Allied 
army under William III. of England and the French under the 
duke of Luxemburg, and the second in 1793 between the Austrians 
under Priii.ee Josias.of Coburg and the French under General 
Dumouriez. 

Battle of Neerwinden or Landen, 1693 (see Grand Alliance, 
War of the).-— Luxemburg, having by feints induced William 
to detach portions of bis army, rapidly drew together; superior 
numbers* in face of ;; the .Allied camps, which lay in a rough 


semicircle from Elissern on the right to Neerlanden, and thence 
along the Landen brook on* the - left „ (July 18-28, 1693)! 
William 1 had no mind to retire over the Geete river, and en- 
trenched a strong’ line from Laer through Neerwinden to Ne’er- 
landen. On the right section of this line (Laer to Neerwindeh) 
the ground was much -intersected and gave plenty of cover 
for both sides, and this section,' being regarded as the key of 
the position j was strongly garrisoned; in the centre the open 
ground between Neerwinden and Neerlanden was solidly* en- 
trenched, and in front of it Rumsdorp was' held as an advanced 
post. The 1 left at Neerlanden rested upon the Landen brook 
and was difficult of access. William’s right, as his line of retreat 
lay over the Geete, was his dangerous flank, and Luxemburg 
was aware that, the front of the Allies being somewhat long for 
the numbers defending it, the intervention of troops drawn from 
one wing to reinforce the other would almost certainly be too 
late. Under these conditions Luxemburg’s general plan was 
to throw the weight of his attack on the Laer-Neerwinden 
section, and specially on Neerwinden itself, and to economize 
his* forces— as “ economy of force ” was understood before 
Napoleon’s time— ^else where, delivering holding attacks or 
demonstrations as might be necessary, and thus preventing 
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the Allied centre and left from assisting the right. Luxemburg 
had about 80,000 men- to William’s 50,000. Opposite the 
entrenchments of the centre he drew up nearly the whole of his 
cavalry in six lines', with two lines of infantry intercalated. 
A corps of infantry and dragoons was told off for the attack of 
Neerlanden and Rumsdorp, and the troops destined for the 
main ■ attack, . 28,000 .■ of all arms, formed up in heavy masses 
opposite Neerwinden. This proportion of about one-third of 
the whole force to be employed in the decisive attack in the 
event, proved insufficient. The troops opposite the Allied centre 
and left had to act with the greatest energy to fulfil their con- 
taining mission, and at Laer-Neerwinden the eventual success 
of -the attack yvas bought only at the price of the utter exhaustion 
of the troops. 

After a long cannonade the French columns moved to the 
attack, converging on Neerwinden; a smaller force assaulted 
Laer: The edge of the villages was carried, but in the interior 
a murderous struggle began, evety foot of ground being contested, 
and after a time William himself, leading a heavy counter-attack, 
expelled the assailants from both villages. A second attack, 
pushed with the same energy, was met with the same determina- 
tion, and meanwhile the French in other parts of the field had 
pressed their demonstrations home. Even the six lines of cavalry 
ip th.e centre, after enduring the fire, of the Allies for many hours^ 
trotted over the. open and up to the entrenchments to meet with 
certain defeat, and at Neerlanden and Rumsdorp there was 


severe hand to hand fighting. But, meantime, the two intact 
lines of infantry in the French centre had been moved to their 
left and formed the nucleus for the last great assault on Neer- 
winden, which proved too much for the exhausted defenders. 
They fell back slowly and steadily, defying pursuit, and the British 
Coldstream Guards even captured a colour. But at this crisis 
the initiative of a subordinate general, the famous military 
writer Feuquieres ( q.v.) y converted the hard- won local success 
into a brilliant victory. William had begun to move troops 
from his centre and left to the right in order to meet the great 
assault on Neerwinden, and Feuquieres, observing this, led the 
cavalry of the French centre once again straight at the en- 
trenchments. This time the French squadrons, surprising the 
Allies in the act of manoeuvring, rode over every body of troops 
they met, and nothing remained for the Allies but a hurried 
retreat over the Geete. A. stubborn rearguard of British troops 
led by William himself alone saved the Allied army, of which 
all but the left wing was fought out and in disorder. Luxemburg 
had won his greatest victory, thanks in a measure to Feuquieres’ 
exploit; but had the assaults on Neerwinden been made — 
as Napoleon would have made them — with one-half or two- 
thirds of his forces instead of one-third, the victory would have 
been decisive, and Feuquieres would have won his laurels, 
not in forcing the decision at the cost of using up his cavalry, 
but in annihilating the remnants of the Allied army in the 
pursuit. The material results of the battle were twelve thousand 
Allies (as against eight thousand French) killed, wounded and 
prisoners, and eighty guns and a great number of standards 
and colours taken by the French. 

The battle of the 18th March 1793 marked the end of Dumouriez’s 
attempt to overrun the Low Countries and the beginning of the 
Allies’ invasion of France. The Austrians under Coburg, advancing 
from Maestricht in the direction of Brussels, encountered the heads 
of the hurriedly assembling French army at Tirlemont on the 15th 
of March, and took up a position between Neerwinden and Neer- 
landen. On the 18th, however, after a little preliminary fighting 
Coburg drew back a short distance and rearranged his army on a 
more extended front between Racour and Dormael, thus parrying 
the enveloping movement begun by the French from Tirlemont. 
Dumouriez was consequently compelled to fight after all on parallel 
fronts, and though in the villages themselves the individuality and 
enthusiasm of the French soldier compensated for his inadequate 
training and indiscipline, the greater part of the front of contact was 
open ground, where the superiority of the veteran Austrian regulars 
was unchallengeable. In these conditions an attempt to win a second 
Jemappes with numerical odds of 11 to 10 instead of 2 to 1 in favour 
of the attack was foredoomed to disaster, and the repulse of the 
Revolutionary Army was the signal for its almost Complete dis- 
solution. Neerwinden was a great disaster, but not a great battle. 
Its details merely show the impossibility of fighting on the 18th- 
century system with ill-trained troops. The methods by which such 
troops could compass victory, the way to fight a “ sans culotte ” 
battle, were not evolved until later. 

NEES VON ESENBECK, CHRISTIAN GOTTFRIED (1776- 
1858), German botanist and entomologist, was born at Erbach 
on the 14th of February 1776, and was educated at Darmstadt 
and at Jena, where he took the degree of M.D. After spending 
some time in medical practice he was appointed professor of 
botany in Erlangen in 1816. Three years later he became 
professor of natural history in Bonn, and in 1831 he was appointed 
to the chair of botany in the university of Breslau. In 1848 
he entered political life and made himself so obnoxious to the 
government that in 1851 he was deprived of his professorship, 
and in consequence the latter years of his life were spent in 
great poverty. He died in Breslau on the 1 6th of March 
1858. 

For about forty years he edited the Nova acta of the “ Acad. 
Leopold-Carolina,” in which several of his own papers were published. 
His earliest memoirs dealt with the ichneumons, and he published 
a Monographic der Ichneumone in 2 vols, in 1828, and Bymenopterorum 
Ichneumonibus affinium monograpkiae , in 2 vols. in 1834. His other 
separate works include: Die Algen des siissen Wassers nach ihren 
Entwickelungsstufen dargestellt (1814); Das System der Pilze und 
Schwdmme (1816); Naturgeschichte der europdischen Lebermoose, in 
4 vols. (1833-1838); “ Agrostologia Brasiliensis,” in the Flora 
Brasiliensis ; and a Sy sterna Laurinearum (1836)- He also wrote 
numerous monographs in Flora , in Linnaea and in other scientific 
German magazines, either alone or along with other well-known 


botanists. His best-known works are those that deal with the 
Fungi , the Hepaticae and the Glumijerae , in all which groups he made 
valuable additions to knowledge. 

His brother Theodor Friedrich Ludwig (1787-1837); inspector 
of the botanic gardens at Leiden, and afterwards professor of 
pharmacy at Bonn, also wrote numerous papers on botanical sub- 
jects, dealing more particularly with medicinal plants and their 
products. 

NEFF, FELIX (1798-1829), Swiss Protestant divine and 
philanthropist, was born at . Geneva on the 8th of October 
1798. Originally a sergeant of artillery, he decided in 1819 to 
devote himself entirely to evangelistic work. He was ordained 
1 to the ministry in 1822, and soon afterwards settled in the valley 
of Freissinieres, where he laboured in the manner of J. F. 
Oberlin, being at one and the same time pastor, schoolmaster, 
engineer and agriculturist. He was so successful that he changed 
the character of the district and its inhabitants. In 1827, 
worn out by his labours, he was obliged to return to his native 
place, where he died two years later. 

NEGAPATAM, a seaport of British India, in the Tanjore 
district of Madras, forming one municipality with Nagore, 
a port 3 m. N. at the mouth of the Vettar river. Pop. (1901) 
57,190. It carries on a brisk trade with the Straits Settlements 
and Ceylon, steamers running once a week to Colombo. The 
chief export is rice. Negapatam is the terminus of a branch of 
the South Indian railway, and contains large railway workshops. 
It is also a depot for coolie emigration. Negapatam was one 
of the earliest settlements of the Protuguese on the Coromandel 
coast. It was taken by the Dutch in 1660, becoming their 
chief possession in India, and by the English in 1781. From 
1799 to 1845 it was the headquarters of Tanjore district. There 
is a large population of Labbais, Mahommedans of mixed Arab 
descent, who are keen traders. Jesuit and Wesleyan missions 
are carried on. 

NEGAUNEE, a city of Marquette county, Michigan, U.S.A., 
about 12 m. W. by S. of Marquette and 3 m. E. of Ishpeming, 
in the N. part of the upper peninsula. Pop. (1904) 6797; (1910) 
8460. It is served by the Chicago & North-Western, the Duluth* 
South Shore & Atlantic, and the Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
railways. It is built on a ridge called. Iron Mountain, 1564 ft. 
above sea-level, and under and near it are some of the most 
productive iron-ore deposits in the state, the mining of which is 
the principal industry of the city. The settlement of Negaunee 
began about 1870, and the city was chartered in 1873. The 
name is a Chippewa word meaning “ first ” or “ he goes before,” 
and is said to have been chosen at the request of the Pioneer 
Iron Company as an equivalent for “ Pioneer.” 

NEGLIGENCE (Lat. negligentia i from negligere , to neglect, 
literally “ not to pick up ”), a ground of civil law liability, and 
in criminal law an element in several offences, the most conspicu- 
ous of which is manslaughter by negligence. In order to establish 
civil liability on the ground of negligence, three things must be 
proved — a duty to take care, the absence of due care, and actual 
damage caused directly by the absence of due care. Mere care- 
lessness gives no right of action unless the person injured can 
show that there was a legal duty to take care. The duty may 
be to the public in general, on the ground that any person who 
does anything which may involve risk to the public is bound to 
take due care to avoid the risk. For instance, in the words of Lord 
Blackburn, “ those who go personally or bring property where 
they know that they or it may come into collision with the 
persons or property of others have by law a duty cast upon 
them to use reasonable care and skill to avoid such a collision.” 
Where a special duty to an individual is alleged, the duty must 
rest on a contract or undertaking or some similar specific ground. 
Thus, where a surveyor has carelessly given incorrect progress 
certificates, and a mortgagee who has had no contractual relation 
with the surveyor has advanced money on the faith of the 
certificate, the surveyor is not liable to the mortgagee in an action 
of negligence; because he owed no duty to the mortgagee to be 
careful. When a duty to take care is established, the degree Of 
care required is now determined by a well-ascertained standard. 
This standard is the amount of care which would be exercised 
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stfd it 4 is not Mr- t# judge of his mental capacity by tests taken 
iirectiy frPm the^envitonment 5 of the white man , as for instance 
:ests in 1 mental arithmetic ; skill in reckoning is necessary to the 
yhite race, and it has cultivated this faculty; but it is not 
iecessary to ' the ’negro . 

On the other hand negroes far surpass -white men in acuteness 
)f vision, hearing, sense 7 of direction' and topography. A native 
who has once visited a ( particular locality will rarely fail to 
recognize 'it again. For the rest, the mental constitution of the 
legro is very similar tb 5 that of a child, normally good-natured 
md cheerful, but subject to sudden fits of emotion and: passion 
luring which he is capable of performing acts of singular atrocity; 
impressionable, vainy but often exhibiting- in * the capacity of 
servant a dog-like fidelity which has stood the supreme test. 
Given suitable training, the negro is capable of becoming ! a 
:raftsman of considerable skill, particularly in metal work, 
carpentry and carving. The bronze castings by the tire ' perdue 
process, and the cups 'and horns of ivory elaborately carved, 
which were produced by the • natives of Guinea after their 
intercourse with the Portuguese of the 16th century, bear ample 
witness to this. But the rapid decline and practical evanescence 
of both industries, when that intercourse was interrupted, shows 
that the native craftsman was raised for the moment above, his 
normal level by direct foreign ; inspiration, and was unable to 
sustain the high quality of his work when that inspiration failed. 

In speaking of the form or forms of culture found among negro 
and negroid tribes, the dependence of the native upon his 
environment must be kept in mind, particularly in Africa, where 
interchange of customs is Continually taking place among 
neighbours. ' ’ . 1 ' ' ' : ' 

Thus the forest regions are distinguished by a particular form 
of culture Which differs from that prevailing in the more open 
country (see Africa: Ethnology). But it may be said* generally 
that the negro is first and foremost an agriculturist. The negritos 
are on a lower cultural plane; they are nomadic' hunters who 
do no cultivation whatever. Next in importance to agriculture 
come hunting and fishing and, locally, cattle-keeping. The 
last is not strictly typical of negro culture at all; nearly all the 
tribes by whom it is practised are of mixed origin, and their 
devotion to cattle seems to vary inversely with the purity ' of race. 
The most' striking exception to this statement is the Dinka of 
the upper Nile, the whole of whose existence centres found the 
cattle pen. Of the other tribes where pastoral habits obtain to 
a greater or less extent, the Masai have a large percentage of 
Hamitic blood, the eastern and southern Bantu-speaking negroids 
are also of mixed descent, &c. • 

The social conditions are usually primitive, especially among 
the negroes proper^ bfeing based on the Village community ruled 
by a chief. Whete the country is open, or where the 1 forest 
is not so thick as to' present any great Obstacle to communication, 
it has often happened that a chief has extended his rule over 
several’ villages and has ultimately built up a kingdom adminis- 
tered by sub-chiefs of various grades, and has even established 
a court with a regular hierarchy of officials. Benin and Dahomey 
are instances of this. But the region where this “ empire- 
building ” has reached its greatest proportions lies to the south 
of the forest belt in the territory of the Bantu negroids, where 
arose the states of Lunda, Cazembe,- &c. 

The domestic life of the negro is based upon polygyny, and 
marriage is almost always by purchase. So vital is polygyny to 
the native social system* that the attempts made by missionaries 
to abolish plurality of wives would, if successful (a contingency 
unthinkable under present conditions)* result in the most serious 
social disorder; Not only Would an enormous Section Of the 
population be deprived of all means of support, but the native 
wife would be infinitely harder worked;' agriculture, the task of 
the women, would be at a standstill; and infanticide would 
probably assume dangerous ' proportions. 

Descent in the negro World is on the whole more Often reckoned 
through the female, though' many’ tribes with a patriarchal 
system are * found. Traces : of totettiism are found sporadically, 
but are rare. ; • 


•Of : the highest importance socially are the secret societies, 
which are found in their highest development among the negroes 
of the west coast, and in a far less (significant form among some 
of the Bantu negroids of the western forest district. 1 In their 
highest form these societies transcend the tribal, divisions, and: the 
tie which binds the individual to the, society stakes precedence of 
all others. But the secret society cannot be- called a definitely 
negro institution, since it is found in the west only/ ; - • * • 

As an agriculturist the negro is principally -a vegetarian, 
but -this form of diet is not the result of direct choice; meat is 
everywhere regarded: as a great delicacy, and no opportunity 
of - obtaining it is ever neglected, with one exception^-that the 
cattle-keeping tribes rarely slaughter for food, because cattle 
are a form of currency. Fish is also an important article of diet 
in the neighbourhood of. large rivers, especially the Nile: and 
Congo; It is worthy of note that the two. cultivated plants 
which form the mainstay of native life, manioc in the west arid 
centre and mealies in the soujth and east, are neither of African 
origin/ '/a 

Cannibalism is found in its simplest form in Africa. In that 
continent the majority of cannibal tribes eat human flesh because 
they like it, and not from any magical motive or from lack of 
other animal food. In fact it is noticeable that the tribes most 
addicted to this practice inhabit just those districts where game 
is most plentiful. Among the true negroes it is confined mainly 
to the Welle and Ubangi districts, though found sporadically (and 
due to magical motives) on the west coast, and among the Bantu 
negroids in the south-western part of Belgian Congo and the 
Gabun. / 

■With regard to crafts the most important and typical is that 
of iron smelting and working. No negro tribe has been found 
of which the culture is typical of the Stone age; or, indeed, 
which makes any use of stone implements except to crush ore 
and hammer metal. Even these are rough pieces of stone of 
convenient size, not shaped in any way by chipping or grinding. 
Doubtless the richness of the African soil in metal ores rendered 
the Stone age in Africa a period of very- short duration (see 
Africa: Ethnology). A good deal: of aptitude is shown in the 
forging of iron, considering the primitive nature of the tools. 
Considerable: skill in carving is also found in* the west and among 
the Bantu negroids, especially of Belgian Congo south of the 
Congo’. Weaving as practised " to a large extent in the west ; 
the true native' material being palm-leaf fibre. The cultivation 
of cotton, which has become important in West Africa, deals 
with an exotic material and has been , subjected to foreign 
influences. Among the Bantu of the Kasai district the art of 
weaving palm-cloth reaches its highest level, and in the east 
cot ton- weaving is again found. Pottery- making is almost uni- 
versal, though nowhere has it reached a very advanced stage; the 
wheel is unknown, though an appliance used on the lower Congo 
displays the principle in very rudimentary form. The produc- 
tion of fire by means of friction was universal, the method known 
as “ twirling being in vogue, i.e. the rapid rotation between 
the ^alrns of ’ a piiece of hard wood upon a piece of soft yrpqd; : 

Trading is practised either by direct barter or through the 
medium of rude forms of currency which vary according to 
locality. Value is reckoned among the tribes with pastoral 
tendencies in cattle and goats; among the pastern negroes 
by hoe-and spear-blades and salt blocks; in the west by cowries, 
brass rods, and bronze armlets (manilas) ; in Belgian Congo 
variously by olivella shells, brass rods, . salt, goats and fowls* 
copper ingots and iron spear-blades, &c. 

As regards religion, the question of environment is again 
important; in the. western forests where communities are small 
the negro is a fetishist, though his fetishism is often combined 
more or less : with nature worship. V[here communication is 
easier the nature worship becomes, more systematic, and definite 
supernatural agencies are recognized, presiding oyer definite 
spheres of human life. 1 ; Where feudal kingdoms have been formed, 
ancestor- worship begins to appear and often assumes paramount 

1 The three volumes by Colonel Ellis mentioned in the biblio- 
graphy form an excellent study of the development of negro religion. 


importance. In fact this form of religion is typical of all the 
eastern and southern portion of the continent (see Africa: 
Ethnology ). With the negro, as with most primitive peoples, 
it is the malignant powers which receive attention from man, 
with a view to propitiation or coercion. Beneficent agencies 
require no attention, since, from their very nature, they must 
continue to do good. The negro attitude towards the super- 
natural is based frankly on fear; gratitude plays no part in it. 
A characteristic feature of the western culture area, among both 
negro and Bantu negroid tribes, is the belief that any form of 
death except by violence must be due to evil magic exercised 
by, or through the agency of, some human individual; to dis- 
cover the guilty party the poison ordeal is freely used, A 
similar form of ordeal is found in British Central Africa, to dis- 
cover magicians, and the wholesale “ smelling-out ” of “ witches,” 
often practised for political reasons, is a well-known feature 
of the culture of the Zulu-Xosa tribes. Everywhere magic, 
both sympathetic and imitative, is practised, both by the ordinary 
individual and by professional magicians, and most medical 
treatment is based on this, although the magician is usually a 
herbalist of some skill. Where the rainfall is uncertain, the 
production of rain by magical means is one of the chief duties 
of the magician, a duty which becomes paramount in the eastern 
plains among negroes and Bantu negroids alike. But the negroes 
and negroids have been considerably influenced by exotic 
religions, chiefly by Mahommedanism along the whole extent 
of country bordering the Sahara and in the east. Christianity 
has made less progress, and the reason is not far to seek. Islam 
is simple, categorical and easily comprehended; it tends far 
less to upset the native social system, especially in the matter 
of polygyny, and at the same time discourages indulgence in 
strong drink. Moreover the number of native missionaries is 
considerable. Christianity has none of these advantages, but 
possesses two great drawbacks as far as the negro is concerned. 
It is not sufficiently categorical, but leaves too much to the 
individual, and it discountenances polygyny. The fact that it 
is divided into sects, more or less competitive among them- 
selves, is another disadvantage which can hardly be overrated. 
This division has not, it is true, as yet had much influence upon 
the evangelization of Africa, since the various missions have 
mostly restricted themselves each to a particular sphere; still, 
it is a defect in Christianity, as compared with Islam, which will 
probably make itself felt in Africa as it has in China. 

As regards language, the Bantu negroids all speak dialects of 
one tongue (see Bantu Languages). Among the negroes the 
most extraordinary linguistic confusion prevails, half a dozen 
neighbouring villages in a small area often speaking each a 
separate language. All are of the agglutinating order. No 
absolutely indigenous form of script exists; though the Hausa 
tongue has been reduced to writing without European assistance. 1 

Authorities. — J. Deniker, Races of Man (London, 1900) ; A. H. 
Keane, Ethnology (London, 1896); Man Past and Present (London, 
1900); A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples (1887); The Ewe - 
speaking Peoples (1890); The Yoruba-speaking Peoples (1894); 
B. Ankermann, “ Kulturkreise in Afrika,” Zeit. f. Eth. (1905), p. 54. 
See also Africa, § 3, Ethnology . (T. A. J.) 

Negroes in the United States . 

After the migration of the European fair-skinned races in 
large numbers to other parts of the earth occupied by people 
«of darker colour, the adjustment of relations between the diverse 
races developed a whole series of problems almost unknown 
to the ancient world or to the life of modern Europe. The wider 
the diversity of physique and especially of skin colour, the greater 
the danger of friction. The more serious the effort to secure 
industrial and social co-operation under representative institu- 
tions, the graver have become the difficulties. They have been 
and are perhaps more acute in the United States than elsewhere, 

1 The Vai alphabet, “ invented ” by a native, Doalu Bukere, in 
the first half of the 19th-century, owed its inspiration to European 
influence, and of the characters “ many . . are clumsy adaptations 
of Roman letters or of conventional signs used by Europeans ” 
(Sir H. H. Johnston, Liberia , p. 1107 foil., London, 1906). 


because there the lightest and the darkest races have comr 
mingled, because of the theory on which the government of the 
country nominally rests, that each freeman should be given 
an equal chance to improve his industrial position and an equal 
voice in deciding political questions, and because of the almost 
irreconcilable differences in the public opinion of the two great 
sections to only one of which do the problems come home as 
everyday matters. They were not solved by the Civil War 
and emancipation, but their nature was radically altered. Neither 
the earlier system of slavery nor the governmental theory during 
the radical reconstruction period that race differences should 
be ignored has proved workable, and the trend is now towards 
some modus vivendi between these extremes. 

The only definition of negro having any statutory basis in 
the United States is that given in the legislation of many Southern 
states prohibiting intermarriage between a white person and 
“ a person who has one-eighth or more of African blood.” 
Census enumerators in their counts of the American people 
since 1790 have distinguished the two main races of whites and 
negroes, but in so doing they have never been given a definition 
or criterion of race. Consequently they followed the judgment 
of the community enumerated, which usually classes as negro 
all persons known or believed to have in their veins any ad- 
mixture of negro blood. It is probable that this line, the so- 
called “ colour line,” which is emphasized in regions where 
negroes are numerous by many legal, economic and social dis- 
criminations between the races, is drawn with substantial 
accuracy. Far different has been the result of governmental 
efforts to draw another line within the group of negroes as thus 
defined, that between the negroes of pure African blood and those 
of mixed negro and white blood. This distinction has no legal 
significance, for negroes of pure blood and negroes of mixed blood 
are subject to the same provisions of law, and at least for the 
whites it has little social or economic significance. An attempt 
to draw it was made at each census betweeen 1850 and 1890 
inclusive, and the results, so far as they were published, indicate 
that between one-sixth and one-ninth of the negroes in the United 
States have some admixture of white blood. The figures were 
reached through thousands of census enumerators, nearly all 
of whom were white. Of recent years an effort has been made 
on the part of negro investigators to get an answer to the same 
question by the careful study of communities selected as typical. 
The classification of about 39,000 coloured people, most of them 
in different parts of Georgia, with a study of the other available 
data and inferences from a somewhat wide observation, led Dr 
Dubois to the conclusion that “ at least one-third of the negroes 
of the United States have recognizable traces of white blood.” 

Perhaps we may believe with some confidence that the in- 
formation from white sources understates, and that from negro 
sources overstates, the proportion, and that the true proportion 
of mulattoes in the United States is between one-sixth and one- 
third of all negroes. To infer that the true proportion in 1850, 
i860, 1870 and 1890, the dates to which the census figures relate, 
was much less than the true proportion in 1895 to 1900, to which 
the unofficial figures relate, is contrary to the general trend of 
the evidence. As the law and the social opinion of the Southern 
whites make little or nothing of this distinction between negroes 
of pure blood and mulattoes, it is often regarded as less important 
than it really is. The recognized leaders of the race are almost 
invariably persons of mixed blood, and the qualities which have 
made them leaders are derived certainly in part and perhaps 
mainly from their white ancestry. Wherever large numbers 
of full-blooded negroes and of persons of mixed central or north 
European and negro blood have lived in the same community 
for some generations, there is a strong and growing tendency 
to establish a social line between them. 

The difficulty of ascertaining the number of mulattoes in 
the United States and the tendency of the testimony to be 
modified by the opinion or desire of the race from which it comes 
are typical. There is hardly any important aspect of the subject 
upon which the testimony of seemingly competent and impartial 
witnesses is not materially affected by the influence of the race 


o which the witnesses belong. Under these circumstances it 
eems necessary to assume that the testimony of the official 
locuments of the federal government is correct, unless clear 
rvidence, internal or external, refutes it. The following state- 
nents of fact rest mainly on those sources. 

The number of negroes living in the (continental) United 
States in 1908 was about nine and three-quarter millions, and 
f those in Porto Rico and Cuba be included it reached ten and 
;wo-thirds millions. This number is greater than the total 
copulation of the United States was in 1820, and nearly as great 
is the population of Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 

During the colonial period, and down to the changes initiated 
cy the invention of the cotton gill, negroes were distributed 
pvith some evenness along: the Atlantic coast. Between the date 
cf that invention and the Civil War, and largely as a result of 
:he changes the cotton gin set in motion, the tendency was to- 
wards a concentration of the negroes in the great cotton-growing 
irea of the country. In 1700, for example, one-ninth of the 
population of the colony of New York was negro; in 1900 only 
cne-seventieth of the population of the empire state belonged 
to that race. The division line between the Northern and 
Southern states adopted by the Census Office in 1880, and em- 
ployed since that date in its publications, is Mason, and Dixon’s 
iine, or the southern boundary of Pennsylvania, the Ohio river 
From Pennsylvania to its mouth and the southern boundary of 
Missouri and Kansas. In the states north of that line, the 
Northern states, in all of which but Missouri negro slavery either 
never existed or else was abolished before the Civil War, the 
white population increased tenfold and the negro population 
only fourfold between 1790 and i860. In the states south of 
that line, on the contrary, the Southern states, the negro popula- 
tion in the same period increased sixfold and the white population 
not so fast. It was a widespread opinion shortly after the Civil 
War that the emancipated slaves would speedily disperse through 
the country, and that this process would greatly simplify the 
problems arising from the contact of the two races. This expec- 
tation has not been entirely falsified by the. result. Between 
i860 and 1900 the negroes in the Northern, states increased 
somewhat more rapidly than' the northern whites, and those 
in the Southern states much less rapidly than the Southern 
whites. As a result, one-tenth of the American negroes lived 
in 1908 in the Northern states, a larger proportion than at any 
time during the 19th century. But this process of dispersion 
is so slow as not materially to affect the prospects for the im- 
mediate future, and it is still almost as true as at any earlier 
date that the region in which cotton is a staple crop coincides 
in the main with the region in which negroes are more than one- 
half of the total population. . 

This appears if a comparison is made between the northern 
boundary .of the so-called Austroriparian zone of plant and animal 
life in the United States, that is “ the zone of the cotton plant, 
sugar cane, rice, pecan and peanut,” and the northern boundary 
of the “ black belt ” or region in which the negroes are a majority 
of the population. The coincidence of the two is very close, 
and was much closer in 1900 than in i860. It appears yet more 
clearly by a comparison between a map showing the counties 
in which at least 5% of the area was planted to cotton in 1899 
and another map showing the “ black belt ” counties in. 1900. 
The black belt stretches north through eastern Virginia beyond 
the cotton belt, and the cotton belt stretches south-west through 
eastern central Texas beyond the black belt, but between these 
two extremes there is a close agreement in the boundaries of the 
two areas. 

The question “ Have, the American negroes progressed, materi- 
ally and morally, since emancipation?” is generally answered 
in the affirmative. But even on this question entire unanimity 
is lacking. A considerable body of men could still be found 
in 1910, mainly among Southern whites, who held that the con- 
dition of the race was worse than it was in the days of slavery. 
Probably all competent ■ students would admit, however, that 
the race has differentiated since 1865, that the distance separating 
the Highest . tenth from, the loyrest,. tenth has become wider, that 


the highest tenth is far ’ better and far better off than fbrmerly, 
and the lowest tenth is worse and perhaps also worse off than 
in slavery. Under such circumstances there are no adequate 
objective tests of progress. The pessimist points to the alleged 
increase of idleness and crime, the meliorist to. a demonstrated 
decrease of illiteracy and to considerable accumulations of 
property. The large majority of competent students believe 
that the American negroes have progressed, materially and 
morally, since emancipation, that the central or average 
point is higher than in 1865, although such persons differ 
widely among themselves regarding the amount of that 
progress. 

It would be generally but not universally held, also, that 
the negroes in the United States progressed under slavery, 
that they were far better qualified for incorporation as a vital 
and contributing element of the country’s civilization at the 
time of their emancipation than they were on arrival or than 
an equal number , of their African kindred would have been. 
But probably the rate of progress has been more rapid under 
freedom than it was under slavery. 

The evidence regarding the progress of the American 
negro may be grouped under the following heads: numbers, 
birth-rate, health, wealth, education, occupations, v morals, 
citizenship. 

Numbers . — The dictum of Adam Smith, “ The most decisive mark 
of the prosperity of any country is the increase of the number of its 
inhabitants,” may be applied, perhaps after changing the word 
“ decisive ” to “ obvious,” to the negro population of the United 
States. The negro population of Africa is probably not increasing 
at all. But during the 19th century the negroes in the United States 
increased nearly ninefold. They are now much the most thriving 
offshoot of the race and the most civilized and progressive group of 
negroes in the world. Under a slavery system not permitting the 
importation of new supplies a high rate of increase by excess of 
births over deaths is an advantage to the master class. During the 
slavery period and until about 1880 the increase of southern whites 
and of southern negroes proceeded at about the same rate. But 
during the last score of years in the century the increase of negroes 
was much less rapid, the fate being only about three-fifths of that 
prevailing among southern whites. 

Birth-rate — As the increase of negro population is slackening, as 
the immigration and emigration of negroes are insignificant in 
amount, and as the death-rate is about stationary, it is reasonable to 
infer that the birth-rate is dwindling. This cannot be stated with 
certainty, for there are no registration records giving the number of 
births for any large and representative group of American negroes. 
A good index to the birth-rate, however, may be derived from the 
proportion of children under 5 years of age to women 15 to 49 years 
of, age. In the returns negroes are not distinguished from Indians 
and Mongolians. To minimize this slight source of error and at the 
same time to secure a more representative and homogeneous popu- 
lation group, the following figures are. confined to the Southern or 
former slave states : — 


Date. 

Children under 5 Years of Age to 
1000 Women 15 to 49 Years of Age 
in the Southern States. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

1850 

705 

695 

i860 

688 

682 

1870 

661 

601 

1880 

737 

656 

1890 

601 

580 

1900 

5 77 

581 


These figures indicate that the proportion of children to child- 
bearing women, and hence probably the birth-rate, changed in the 
same direction during each decade between 1850 and 1890. Between 
1850 and 1870 the proportion of negro children decreased about 6 % 
and that of white children about 14%; between 1870 and 1880 the 
proportion of negro children increased about 12% and that of white 
children about 9%; between 1880 and 1890 the proportion of negro 
children decreased about 18 % and that of white children about 12 %; 
between 1890 and 1900 the proportion of negro children decreased 
about 4% and that of white children remained practically the same. 
Before the war the proportion of living children to potential mothers 
was about the same for the two races at the South, for the first three 
censuses after the war the proportion of negro children was much 
greater than of white children, but by 1900 that proportion was less, 
and the movement during the decade suggests that the proportions 
may have begun to change in opposite directions. 



£ome light upon the influences at work may be. derived, from the 
comparison between city and country at the south. 



Children under 5 Years of Age to' iooo Women 
15 to 44 Years of Age in the Southern States. 

Date. 

Cities having at least 
25,000 Inhabitants. 

Smaller Cities and 
Country Districts. 


Negroes. 

Whites. 

Negroes. 

Whites, 

1890 

1900 

319 

271 

39i 

374 

688 

668 .* 

665 , 

671 


The noteworthy inference from these figures is that the proportion 
of negro children in southern cities was very, low and decreasing. 
In 1890 it. was about five-sixths, and in 1900 less than three-fourths 
of the proportion of children among whites in these cities. The 
differences in northern cities are equally marked. City life appears to 
exercise a powerful and increasing influence in reducing the birth- 
rate among the negroes. 

Health .— The prosperity and progress of a population group, are 
indicated, not merely by growth in numbers but also by the longevity 
of its members. This vitality is roughly measured by the death-rate. 
Other things being equal, a low and sinking death-rate is evidence 
of a high and increasing average duration of ..life. In the United 
States vital statistics , are in charge of the several states and cities, 
and are often defective or entirely lacking. In 1890 and 1900 the 
Federal government compiled such as were of importance, and in 
1864 an official compilation was made of death-rates of negroes 
before the war. The results are worth consideration. 


Date. 

Negro 

Deaths. 

, Negro 
Death-rate. 

White Death-rate 
at same Time and 
Places. 

Mainly between 
1818-1863 

106,217 

35*0 

27*0 

1890 

28.579 

29-9 

19a 

1900 

37.029 

29*6 

17*3 


These figures indicate that the death-rate of each race decreased 
during a half century, but that the decrease among negroes was 
much less rapid than among whites. The negro death-rate at the 
earliest period exceeded that of the whites by 8*o per thousand, or 
three- tenths of the smaller rate. At the latest period the difference 
was 12*3 per thousand, or seven-tenths of the smaller rate. But 
these figures speak for negroes living mainly in cities where the 
proportion of children and elderly persons is small and that of negroes 
at the healthy ages is large. After making a proper allowance for 
these differences in sex and age composition, it is found that the true 
death-rate of negroes in the registration area is about twice as' high 
as that of a white population of like sex and age structure. Whether 
the difference between negro and white residents of the country 
districts in the south is equally great, we have no means for 
judging. 

The leading causes of death among negroes in the registration area 
arranged in the order of importance are stated below. The ratio to 
the corresponding death-rate among whites is added, but the differ- 
ences are affected partly by the greater proportion of negroes in the 
southern cities and the different incidence of diseases in the two 
regions^ and partly by probable differences in the accuracy of 
diagnosis of disease in the two sections and by physicians attending 
the two races. 


Causes of Death. 

Negro Death-rate 
per 1000. 

Ratio to White 
Death-rate = 100. 

Consumption . . 

4-85 

280 

Pneumonia ..... 
Diseases of the nervous 

3*55 

192 

system ..... 

3-°8 

144 

Heart disease and dropsy . 

2-21 

161 

Diarrheal diseases . 

2-14 

165 

Diseases of the urinary 

organs . . 

1*57 

157 

Typhoid fever . 

•68 

204 

Old age . . . . . : . 

•67 

125 

Malarial fever . . . . 

•63 

969 

Cancer and tumour 

.48 

72 

Diphtheria and croup . . 

*32 

69 

Influenza . . ... 

•32 

136 

Whooping cough 

•29 

239 

Diseases of the liver 

•21 

92 

Measles . , . . . . 

*15 

115 

Scarlet fever . . . 

•03 

25 


These figures bring out in a striking way the very ’high, mortality, 
absolute and relative, of the American negro firbrii consumption. 


When one considers both, the great, number of. deaths caused by. 
consumption ' ancf pneumonia, 28*4% of the deaths from all causes 
in 1900 and the vety Hi^h death-rate of negroes from these diseases, 
it is no exaggeration to say that th© main cause that the death-rate 
of that race , is. double that of the white race lies in the ravages of 
these two scourges of mankind. The difference between the two 
races in this respect has apparently increased since 1890, for at that 
date the death-rate of negroes in the registration area from con- 
sumption was only 2*37 times that of the whites, and its death-rate 
from pneumonia only 1*53 times that of the whites. Here as else- 
where there has been an , improvement as measured by. an absolute 
standard, and at the same time an increased divergence from the 
conditions prevailing among the more numerous race. 

Wealth . — An- estimate of the property now held by American 
negroes made in 1904 by a committee of the, American, Economic 
Association indicated about $300,000,000, with a probable error of 
perhaps $50,090,000. This figure indicates a per capita wealth of 
about $34. We have no means for judging what the possessions pf 
the race were at the time of its emancipation, but in i860 there were 
nearly half a million free negroes in the country, many of them 
holding property and some of them wealthy. The per capita wealth 
of the white population of the United States in 1900 was about 
$1320 and that of southern whites about $885, indicating that 
the property of the average negro person or family was about 
one. twenty-fifth that, of the average sop them white person or 
family. .. , 

Education . — It is often supposed that the American negroes in 
1865 were without any accumulated property and without any start 
in education. Neither assumption is warranted. On the contrary,' 
about two-fifths of the adult free negroes in the country were reported 
in 1850 and i860 as able to read and write, and there is some reason 
to believe that not far from one-twelfth of the adult slaves also had 
learned to write. In 1900 more than half of the negroes alt least ten 
years of age could write, and the proportion was rising at al rate 
which, if continued, would almost eliminate” illiteracy by the middle 
of the present century .. . . 

The problem of providing adequate educational facilities for negro * 
children is made more difficult by the maintenance in all the former 
slave states of two sets of schools, one for each race. At the present 
time those states with one-third of their population negro assign 
about one-fifth of their public school funds to the support of negro 
schools^ About $155,000,000 or one-sixth of the entire amount 
spent by southern communities for' public schools between 1 870 and 
1906, has gone to support schools for the negroes. The same cause 
has been aided by many private gifts from individuals and organi- 
zations interested in negro education, among which the Peabody 
Education Fund of about $2,000,000, now in course of dissolution, 
and the John F. Slater Fund, now of about $1,500,000, may be 
mentioned. Wide differences of opinion exist regarding the char- 
acter of education needed for the race* and the present trend is 
towards a greater emphasis upon manual and industrial training as 
of prime importance for the great majority. 

Occupations . — The slavery system furnished industrial training to 
many slaves who seemed likely to turn it to their master’s advantage. 
When this system was abolished the opportunities for such training 
open to the race were decreased, and it is doubtful whether even yet 
as large a proportion of skilled negro artizans are being trained in the 
south as were produced there before the Civil War. The demand for 
skilled labour in the south is being met more and more by white 
labour. This derives an advantage from a prejudice in its favour oh 
the part of white employers even when other things are equal, from 
its greater skill and efficiency in most cases, its better opportunity 
to accumulate or to barrow ; the requisite capital, its superior in- 
dustry, persistence and thrift. In consequence negroes are. being 
more and more excluded from the field of skilled labour in the 
south. 

Morals . — As the death-rate is believed to vary inversely as health 
and longevity and thus to afford a measure of those characteristics, 
so the Crime-rate is often thought to vary inversely as morality, and 
thus to measure the self-control, good order and moral health of the 
community. But the analogy cannot be pushed. The crime-rate 
is everywhere far more difficult, and in the United States impossible 
to ascertain. And even if known the connexion between the in- 
frequency of crime or of specific sorts of crime and the prevalence of 
good order,, obedience to law and morality is far more indirect and 
subject to far more qualifications than the connexion between the 
death-rate and health. Still the data regarding crime with all their 
defects are the best available index of moral progress or retrogression. 
It must be remembered that the comparative infrequency of crime 
among slaves, even if it existed, is no proof of the absence of criminal 
tendencies and actions. Offences on the part of slaves, or at least 
minor offences which are always far more, numerous than serious 
offences, were dealt with in most cases privately, and without, in- 
voking the machinery of the law. An apparent increase of crime 
since emancipation might be due merely to the becoming patent of 
what was before latent. The only, statistical measure, of crime 
now possible in the United States -is the number of prisoners in 
confinement, at a given date, and these figures are an. inadequate 
girid misleading substitute for true judicial statistics. The evidence 
they afford, however, is far better than any other in existence arid 
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Date. 

Negro .7 
. Prisoners. • 

Number per 
100,000 Pop. 

1880 

16,089 

244 ‘ 

1890 

; 24,277 

324 

1904 

26,087 ‘ 

278 


These figures show a rapid increase between 1880 and 1890 in the 
number and proportion of negro prisoners, and between 1890 arid 
1904 a slow increase in the number and a notable decrease iin the 
proportion. 

But in order to make the figures for 1890 and 1904 comparable, it is 
necessary to exclude from those for the earlier date 4473 negro 
prisoners mainly belonging to two classes, persons in confinement 
prior to sentence and persons in prison because of their inability, to 
pay a, fine, but all belonging to classes which were excluded from the 


[ Date. 

’ Negro: 
Prisoners. 

Number per 
100,000 Pop. 

Whites. 

1880 

; 16,089 

244 ' 


1890 

49,804 

264 

84 

, 1904 

26,087 

278 

77 - 


The proportion of negro prisoners to population increased rapidly 
between 1880 and 1890 and slightly between 1890 and 1904, the 
increase for- the first period being most ‘accurately* shbWn Jby Jthe 
first set of figures. and that for the second. period by the. second set of 
figures'. It is noteworthy also that the proportion of white prisoners 
to pbpulatibn decreased dii ring the same period. Perhaps a more 
significant comparison is that between the proportion of' ’prisoners 
of each race to the population of that, race in the northern states’ and 
the southern states respectively, the distribution of population and 


just referred to except 

be remembered that the figures for i8£o are not comparable with 
those, for . 1904, and that the true figures for that year Would be 
decidedly less. 

Number of Prisoners to each 100,000 People. 


Date, 

Southern States. 

Northern States. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

Negroes. 

Whites*. 

1880 

157 

58 

495 

99 

1 890 

285, 

62 

681 

iii 

1904 

221 

40 

743 

83 


These figures indicate that , in the southern states in 1890 there 
were about four and a half times as many negro prisoners to popur 
lation as white prisoners, and in 1904 about five and a half times .as 
many ; that in the northern states in 1890 there were about six 
times as many negro prisoners to population as white prisoners, and 
in 1904 about nine: times as many. They throw no light whatever 
upon a point they are. often quoted as establishing, the comparative 
criminality of the northern and southern negroes. Those residing in 
the north include an abnormal number Of males, of adults, and of city 
population, influences all tending to increase- the proportion of 
prisoners. It seems likely that if the figures for the south in 1 890 
could be made strictly comparable with. those for the same region in 
1904 the apparent decrease of 22% in the proportion of negro 
prisoners to population would, almost but not quite disappear. The 
evidence regarding crime indicates a continued but slow and slacken- 
ing increase in* the proportion of negro prisoners to negro population 
in the country as a. wno}e and in its two main sections, an 5 increase 
in- the proportion of wfiite prisoners to white population during the 
first interval" and a decrease during the second, and a growing differr 
eiice : between 1 the two races ’ in the proportion of prisoners. 

. Citizenship . — When the j Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
to the Federal Constitution Were. adopted, the former conferring 
United States citizenship on all native negroes and the latter pro- 
viding ;that the right of such citizens to vote should noj: be abridged 
by any state bn account of race, colour or previous' condition of 
servitude, it: was not the practice in northern states to allow negroes 
to . vqte. • . Proposals to grant them the suffrage were submitted to 
the voters in 1865 in Connecticut, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Colo- 
rado, and in each state -they were rejected. In, alb states containing 
a large proportion of negroes thd* restilts of the Federal: policy of 
reconstruction were disastrous, and those bitter years probably 
contributed more than the Civil War itself to estrange the two sec- 
tions. v ] Sinpe tfie withdrawal of Federal troops in 1877 the prevailing 
and persistent |upgment of southern whites regarding the laws and 
the policy to be adopted upon this. subject has been accorded more 
and mbre weight in deterinining^ the action Of the states and the 
Federal government^ Thernumber of negroes voting or 1 entitled to 
vote t has b^en reduced .at first by intimidatipn, or . fraud , , later by 


legislation or provisions of the state constitutions. If such enact- 
ments are, nominally directed not against any race but against certain 
characteristics Which may appear mainly in. the race, such as illiteracy, 
inability or unwillingness to pay an annual poll tax or to register 
each year, they have, been and are likely to be held within the 
constitutional authority of the state. On the part of the over- 
whelming majority of, negroes this practical disfranchisement has 
aroused no protest, while it has tended to improve the government 
and to open the Way for the gradual development and expression 
in word and vote of differences within the ranks of white voters 
regarding questions of public policy. - : 1 ' ' < 

Along with this decrease of pressure .from without the southern 
states and the development of economic competition between the 
races within them; there has gone an increased demand on the part 
of the whites for a complete social separation between the races in 
school, in church, in public conveyances and hotels, all founded upon 
a fear that any disregard of such separateness will make intermarriage 
or fruitful illegal unions between the races more frequent. In short, 
these developments are towards a more dnd more rigid caste system. 

The negroes in the United States have played and are playing an 
important and necessary part in the industrial and economic life of 
the southern states, in which m 1908 they formed about one-third 
of the population. But that life was changing, with marvellous 
rapidity, becoming lesS simple, less agricultural and patriarchal, 
rnore manufacturing and commercial, more strenuous and complex. 

It was too early to say whether the negroes would be, given an equal 
or a fair opportunity; to show that tfiey could be as serviceable or 
more serviceable in such a civilization as they had been in that which 
was passing away, and Whether' the t^ ce would show itself able to 
accept and 'improve such chances as were afforded, and to remain in 
the future under these changing circumstances, as they had been in 
the past, a vital and essential part of the life of the nation. 

Bibliography.— W ritings about the American negro fall naturally 
into classes. The official governmental publications include those of 
the Census Bureau, notably Bulletin 8, “Negroes in the United 
States,” Preprinted . in 1906 in the volume, called Supplementary 
Analysis, those ; of the Bureau of. Labor, especially important articles 
in the Bulletin, of the Bureau, and those of the commissioner of 
education. The information iii these is largely statistical, but in the 
later publications not a little interpretative matter has been intro- 
duced. The point of view is usually that of a dispassionate northern 
man. ;. . 

Among southern white men who have written wisely on the subject 
may be mentioned: Dr J. L. M. Curry, for many years general agent 
of the Peabody and Slater funds; H. A. Herbert, Why the Solid 
South? or Reconstruction and its Results (Baltimore, 1890) ; T. N. 
Page, The Negro— the Southerner's Problem. (New York, I9°4)*> 
E. G. Murphy, Problems of the .Present South (New York, 1904); 
E. R. Corson, Vital Equation of the Colored Race ; and A. H. Stone, 
Studies in the American Race Problem (New York, 1908). F. L. 
Hoffman’s. Race, Traits and Tendencies Of the A merican Negro f New 
York, 1896) contains the most important collection of statistical 
data in any private publication . and interpretations thoroughly 
congenial to most southern whites. 

Among the southern negroes doubtless the most important 
writers are the two representatives of somewhat antagonistic views, 
Booker T. Washington, Up from Slavery A New York, 1901), Future 
of the American Negro (Boston, 1899), fuskegee and its People (New 
York, 1905), &c., aiid W. E. B. Dubois, The Souls of Black Folk 
(Chicago, 1903), The Philadelphia Negro (Boston, 1899), Health and 
Physique of the Negro American (1907), &c. With these should be 
mentioned Atlanta University annual publications, the; Proceedings 
of the Hamptpn Negro Conference and the file of the, Southern 
Workman. No northern man since the war has written on the subject 
with the thoughtfulness and weight of Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Journey in the Seaboard Slave States (New York, 1856). See also 
Sir H. H. Johnston, The Negro in the New World (1910). (W. F. W.) 

NEGUS}.. , .(i) The title of a king or ruler (Amharic negus or 
n’giis), in Abyssinia the full title of the emperor is negus 

nagasti, u king of kings.” (2) The name of a drink made of 
wine, .most commonly port, mixed with hot water, spiced and 
sugared. According to Malone {Life of Dryden, Prose Works, 
i. 484) this drink was invented by a Colonel Francis Negus 
(d. 173.2), who .was commissioner for executing the office of 
master of the horse from 1717 to 1727, when he became master 
of the buckhounds. 

NEHAVEND, a small but very fertile and productive province 
of . Persia, situated south-west of Hamadan, west of Malayir,:and 
north T west pf Burujird. Pop. about 15,600. The capital is 
the ancient city of Nehavend, where Yazdegird, the last monarch 
of the Sassanian dynasty, was finally defeated by the Arabs. 
(a.d. 641). It has a population of about 5000, including 700 to 
800 Jews; there are fine gardens, and an old citadel on a hilh 
It is situated at an elevation of 5540 ft., 27 m. from Doletabad 
(Malayir), and 25 m. from Burujird. : : • 




NEHEMIAH (Heb. for “ Yah[weh] comforts ”), governor 
of Judaea under Artaxerxes (apparently A. Longimanus, 465- 
424 b.c.). The book of Nehemiah is really part of the same work 
with the book of Ezra, though it embodies certain memoirs of 
Nehemiah in which he writes in the first person. Apart from 
what is related in this book we possess little information about 
Nehemiah* The hymn, of praise by Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus 
xlix. 13) extols his fame for. rebuilding the desolate city of 
Jerusalem and for raising up fresh homes for the downtrodden 
people. According to other traditions he restored the temple- 
service and founded a collection of historical documents (2 Macc. 
i. 18-36, ii. 13). See further Ezra and Nehemiah (Books), 
Jews: History §§21 seq. 

NEIGHBOUR (O. Eng. n&ahgebtir , from neah, “ nigh,” “ near ”) 
and gebilr, “ boor,” literally “ dweller,” “ husbandman ” ; 
cf. Dan. and Swed. nabo , Ger . Nachbar), properly one who lives in 
a house close to one, hence any one of a number of persons living 
in the same locality. From Biblical associations (Luke x. 27) 
the word is used widely of one’s fellow-men. 

NEILE, RICHARD (1562-1640), English divine, was educated 
at Westminster school and at St John’s College, Cambridge. 
His first important preferment was as dean of Westminster 
(1605); afterwards he held successively the bishoprics of 
Rochester (1608), Lichfield (1610), Lincoln (1614), Durham 
(1617) and Winchester. (1628), and the archbishopric of York 
(1631). When at Rochester he appointed William Laud as his 
chaplain and gave him several valuable preferments. His 
political activity while bishop of Durham was rewarded with a 
privy councillorship in 1627. Neile sat regularly in the courts 
of star-chamber and high commission. His correspondence 
with Laud and with Sir Dudley Carle ton and Sir Francis Winde- 
bank (Charles I.’s secretaries of state) are valuable sources for 
the history of the time. 

NEILL, JAMES GEORGE SMITH (1810-1857), British 
soldier, was born near Ayr, Scotland, on the 26th of May 1810, 
and educated at Glasgow University. Entering the service of 
the East India Company in 1827, he received his lieutenant’s 
commission a year later. From 1828 to 1852 he was mainly 
employed in duty with his regiment, the 1st Madras Europeans (of 
which he wrote a Historical Record ), but gained some experience 
on the general and the personal staffs as D.A.A.G. and as aide-de- 
camp. In 1850 he received his majority, and two years later 
set out for the Burmese War with the regiment. He served 
throughout the war with distinction, became second-in-command 
to Cheape, and took part in the minor operations which followed, 
receiving the brevet of lieutenant-colonel. In June 1854 he was 
appointed second-in-command to Sir Robert Vivian to organize 
the Turkish contingent for the Crimean War. Early in 1857 he 
returned to India. Six weeks after his arrival came the news that 
all northern India was aflame with revolt. Neill acted promptly; 
he left Madras with his regiment at a moment’s notice, and pro- 
ceeded to Benares. The day after his arrival he completely and 
ruthlessly crushed the mutineers (4th June 1857). He next 
turned his attention to Allahabad, where a handful of Europeans 
still held out in the fort against the rebels. From the 6th to 
the 15th of June his men forced their way under conditions of heat 
and of opposition that would have appalled any but a real 
leader of men, and the place, “ the most precious in India at 
that moment,” as Lord Canning wrote, was saved. Neill re- 
ceived his reward in an army colonelcy and appointment of 
aide-de-camp to the queen. Allahabad was soon made the con- 
centration of Havelock’s column. The two officers, through 
a misunderstanding in their respective instructions, dis- 
agreed, and when Havelock went on from Cawnpore (which 
Neill had reoccupied shortly before) he left his subordinate 
there to command the lines of communication. At Cawnpore, 
while the traces of the massacre were yet fresh, Neill inflicted 
the death penalty on ali his prisoners with the most merciless 
rigour. Meanwhile, Havelock, in spite of a succession of victories, 
had been compelled to fall back for lack of men; and Neill 
criticized his superior’s action with a total want of restraint. 
A second expedition had the same fate, and Neill himself was now 


attacked, though by his own exertions and Havelock’s victory 
at Bithor (16th August) the tension on the communications 
was ended. Havelock’s men returned to Cawnpore, and cholera 
broke out there, whereupon Neill again committed himself to 
criticisms, this time addressed to the commander-in-chief and 
to Outram, who was on the way with reinforcements. In spite of 
these very grave acts of insubordination, Havelock gave his 
rival a brigade command in the final advance. The famous 
march from Cawnpore to Lucknow began on September 19th; on 
the 21st there was a sharp fight, on the 22nd incessant rain, on 
the 23rd intense heat. On the 23rd the fighting opened with the 
assault on the Alum Bagh, Neill at the head of the leading 
brigade recklessly exposing himself. Next day he was again 
heavily engaged, and on the 25th he led the great attack on 
Lucknow itself. The fury of his assault carried everything 
before it, and his men were entering the city when a bullet killed 
their commander. Strict as he was, he was loved not less than 
feared, and throughout the British dominions he had established 
a name as a skilful and extraordinarily energetic commander. 
The rank and precedence of the wife of a K.C.B. was given to 
his widow, and memorials have been erected in India and at Ayr. 

See J. W. Kaye, Lives of Indian Officers (1889) ; and J. C. Marsh- 
man, Life of Havelock (1867). 

NEILSON, ADELAIDE (1846-1880), English actress, whose 
real name was Elizabeth Ann Brown, was born in Leeds, the 
daughter of an actress, and her childhood and early youth were 
passed in poverty and menial work. In 1865 she appeared in 
Margate as Julia in The Hunchback , a character with which her 
name was long to be associated. For the next few years she 
played at several London and provincial theatres in various 
parts, including Rosalind, Amy Robsart and Rebecca (in Ivanhoe ), 
Beatrice, Viola and Isabella (in Measure for Measure ). In 1872 
she visited America, where her beauty and talent made her a 
great favourite, and she returned year after year. She died on 
the 15th of August 1880. Miss Neilson was married to Philip 
Henry Lee, but was divorced in 1877. 

NEISSE, three rivers of Germany. (1) The Glatzer Neisse 
rises on the Schneegebirge, at an altitude of 1400 ft., flows 
north past Glatz, turns east and pierces the Eulengebirge in 
the Wartha pass, then continues east as far as the town of Neisse, 
and after that flows north-east until at an altitude of 453 ft. 
it joins the Oder between Oppeln and Brieg. Owing to its 
torrential character the greater part of its course is only used 
for floating down timber. It abounds in fish, and its total length 
is 1 21 m. (2) The Lausitzer or Gorlitzer Neisse rises near 
Reichenberg in Bohemia, on the south side of the Riesengebirge, 
at an altitude of 1130 ft., flows north past Reichenberg, Gorlitz, 
Forst and Guben, and enters the Oder above Furstenberg 
at an altitude of 105 ft. Its length is 140 m., of which less than 
40 m. are navigable. (3) The Wutende Neisse is a tributary of 
the Katzbach. 

NEISSE, a town and fortress of Germany, in the province of 
Prussian Silesia, at the junction of the Neisse and the Biela, 
32 m. by rail S.W. of Oppeln. Pop. (1905) 25,394 (mostly 
Roman Catholics) including a garrison of about 5000. It consists 
of the town proper, on the right bank of the Neisse, and the 
Friedrichstadt on the left. The Roman Catholic parish church 
of St James (Jakobikirche) dates mainly from the 13th century, 
but was finished in 1430. The chief secular buildings are the 
old episcopal residence, the new; town hall, the old Rathaus, 
with a tower 205 ft. in height (1499), the beautiful Renaissance 
Kdmmerei (exchequer) with a high gabled roof ornamented with 
frescoes, and the theatre. A considerable trade is carried on 
in agricultural products. 

Neisse, one of the oldest towns in Silesia, is said to have been 
founded in the 10th century, and afterwards became the capital 
of a principality of its own name, which was incorporated with 
the bishopric of Breslau about 1200. Its first walls were erected 
in 1350, and enabled it to repel an attack of the Hussites in 1424. 
It was thrice besieged during Ihe Thirty Years’ War. The end 
of the first Silesian War left Neisse in the hands of Frederick 
the Great, who laid the foundations of its modern fortifications. 


The town was taken by the French in 1807. Neisse can, at the 
will of the garrison, be protected by a system of inundation. 

See Kastner, Urkundliche Geschichte der Stadt Neisse (Neisse and 
Breslau, 1854-1867, 3 vols.).; Schutte, Beitrage zur Geschichte von 
Neisse (Neisse, 1881) ; and Ruffert, A us Neisse’ $ Vergangenheit (1903). 

NEJD, a central province of Arabia, bounded N. by the Nafud 
desert, E. by El Hasa, S. by the Dahna desert and W. by Asir 
and Hejaz. It lies between 20° and 28° N. and 41 0 and 48° E., 
extends nearly 550, m. from north to south, 450 from east 
to west, and covers approximately 180,000 sq. m. The name 
Nejd implies an upland, and this is the distinctive character 
of the province as compared with the adjoining coastal districts 
of Hejaz and El Hasa. ; Its general elevation varies from 5000 ft. 
on its western border to 2500 in Kasim in the north-east, 
and somewhat less in Yemama in the south-east. In the north 
the double range of Jebel Shammar, and in the east the ranges 
of J. Tuwek and J. 'Arid rise about 1500 ft. above the general 
level, but on the whole it may be described as an open steppe, 
sloping very gradually from S.W. to N,E. of which the western 
and southern portion is desert, or at best pasture land only 
capable of supporting a nomad population; while in; the north 
and east, owing to.greater abundance of water, numerous fertile 
oases are found with a large settled population. The principal 
physical features are described in the article Arabia. 

The main divisions of Nejd are the following: Jebel Shammar, 
Kasim, Suder, Wushm, 'Arid, Aflaj, Harik, Yemama and Wadi 
Dawasir. J. , Shammar : is the most northerly: its principal 
settlements are situated in the valley some 70 m. long, between 
the two ranges of J. Aja and J. Selma, though a few -lie on their 
outer flanks. Jauf, Tema and Khaibar, though dependencies 
of the Shammar principality, lie beyond the limits of Nejd. 
The capital, Hail, has been visited by several Europeans, by 
W. G. Palgrave in 1862, when Talal was emir, and by Mr Wilfrid 
and Lady Anne Blunt, Charles Doughty, C. Huber, T. Euting 
and Baron E. Nolde during the reign of Mahommed b. Rashid, 
who, from 1892 till his death in 1897 was emir of all Nejd. Its 
well ordered and thriving appearance is commented on by all 
these travellers. The town is surrounded by a wall and dominated 
by the emir’s palace, a stately, if somewhat gloomy building, 
the walls of which are quite 75 ft. high, with six towers, the whole 
giving the idea of an old French or Spanish donjon. 

Hail lies at the northern end of the valley, 2 m. S.E. of J. 
Aja, at an altitude of about 3000 ft. The highest point of J. 
Aja, the western and higher of the twin ranges, is according to 
Huber 4600 ft. above sea-level. The valley is about 20 m. in 
width and is intersected with dry ravines and dotted with low 
ridges generally of volcanic origin. Wells and springs are the 
only source of water supply, both for drinking and for irrigation. 
The principal crops are dates, wheat and barley and garden 
produce; forage and firewood are very scarce. The population 
was estimated by Nolde in 1893 at 10,000 to 12,000. 

Among the other settlements of J. Shammar are Jafefa 
and Mukak at the northern foot of J. Aja, Kasr and Kafar 
at its southern foot, Rauda, Mustajidda and Fed at the foot 
of J. Selma, all large villages of 3000 to 5000 inhabitants. 
*Akda is a small valley in the heart of J. Aja, an hour’s ride 
from Hail; it was the oldest possession of the Ibn Rashid, 
since 1835 the ruling family of J. Shammar, and is a place of 
great natural strength. Kasim lies E. of J. Shammar in the 
valley of the W.Rumma the great wadi of northern' Nejd; 
the chief towns Bureda and 'Aneza are situated about 10 m. 
apart, on the north and south sides of the wadi respectively. 
Doughty described 'Aneza in 1879 as clean and well built with 
walls of sun-dried brick, with well supplied shops. : Many 
inhabitants live in distant houses in gardens outside the town 
walls. 'Aneza and Bureda each contain some 10,000 inhabitants. 
The dry bed of the Wadi Rumma in lower Kasim is about 2 m. 
across, fringed in places with palm plantations; water is found 
at 6 or 8 ft. in the dry season and in winter the wells overflow. 
The staple of cultivation is the date-palm, the fruit ripening in 
August or September. Fruit trees and fields of wheat, maize 
or millet surround the villages, but the extent of cultivation 


is limited by the necessity of artificial irrigation. Kahafa, 
Kuseba and Kuwara are the principal villages of upper Kasim; 
and 'Aneza and Bureda, Madnab, Ayun and Ras of, lower 
Kasim. 

Doughty’s and Huber’s explorations did not extend east of 
Kasim, and for all details regarding eastern and southern Nejd 
Palgrave is the only authority. According to him, a long 
desert march leads from Madnab to Zulfa the first settlement 
in Suder, where the land rises steadily to the high calcareous 
tableland of J. Tuwek. The entire plateau is intersected by a 
maze of valleys, generally with steep banks, as if artificially cut 
out of the limestone. In these countless hollows is concentrated 
the fertility and population of Nejd; gardens and houses, 
cultivation and villages lie hidden from view among the depths 
while one journeys over the dry flats, till one comes suddenly 
on a paass of emerald green beneath. 

. Suder forms the northern end of the plateau, 'Arid the southern, 
while Wushm appears to lie on its west, and Aflaj and el Harik 
below it and to the south and south-west respectively. The 
principal town is Majma the former capital of Suder, a walled 
town situated on an eminence in a broad shallow valley sur- 
rounded by luxuriant gardens and trees. Tuwem, Jalajil and 
Hula are also described by Palgrave as considerable towns. 

'Arid is entered at Sedus, on the W. Hanifa, a broad valley 
bottom with precipitous sides, here 2 or 3 m. wide, full of trees 
and brushwood. Along its course lie the villages of Ayana, and 
Deraiya the former Wahhabi capital, destroyed by Ibrahim 
Pasha in 1817; and a few miles farther E. the new capital 
Riad, built by the emir Fesal after his restoration and visited 
by Palgrave in 1863, and by Pelly two years later. It was then, 
and still is, a large town of perhaps 20,000 inhabitants with 
thirty or more mosques, well-stocked bazars, and like the towns 
of Kasim, surrounded by well-watered gardens and palm groves. 
To the south the valley opens out into the great plains of Yemama, 
dotted with groves and villages, among which Manfuha is 
scarcely inferior in size to Riad itself. Still farther to the south- 
east lies the district of Harik, with its capital Hauta, the last 
in that direction of. the settled districts of Nejd, and on the 
borders of the southern desert. 

Palgrave visited El Kharfa the chief place of the Aflaj district 
some 80 m. S.W. of Riad. This district seems to be scantily 
peopled as compared with Suder or Yemama, and a large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants are of mixed negro origin. While there, 
he made inquiries about the adjoining district of W. Dawasir. 
Its length was stated to be ten days’ journey or 200 m. ; scattered 
villages consisting of palm-leaf huts lie along the way, which 
leads in a south or south-westerly direction to the highlands of 
Asir and Yemen. 

The Bedouin who occupy the remainder of Nejd consist in 
the main of the four great tribes of the Shammar, Harb, 'Ateba 
and Muter. The first-named represent that part of the great 
Shammar tribe which has remained in its ancestral home on 
the southern edge of the Nafud (the northern branch long ago 
emigrated to Mesopotamia) ; many of its members have settled 
down to town life, but the tribe still retains its Bedouin character, 
and its late chief, the emir Mahommed Ibn Rashid, the most 
powerful prince in Nejd, used to live a great part of the year in the 
desert with his tribesmen. The Harb are probably the largest of 
the Bedouin tribes in the peninsula; they are divided into a 
number of sections, several of which have settled in the oases 
of Hejaz, while others remain nomadic. Their territory is the 
steppe between Kasim and Medina,, and across the pilgrim road 
between Medina and Mecca, for the protection of which they 
receive considerable subsidies from the Turks. The 'Ateba 
circuits extend from the Hejaz border near Mecca along the road 
leading thence to Kasim. The Muter occupy the desert from 
Kasim northwards towards Kuwet. 

Nejd became nominally a dependency of the Turkish empire 
in 1871 when Midhat Pasha established a small garrison in El 
Hasa, and created a new civil district under the government 
of; Basra, under the title of Nejd, with headquarters at Hofuf. 
Its real independence was not, however, affected, and the emirs, 


Mahommed ' Ibn RasHid : at : Hail, and Abdallah Ibn Sa'ud at 
Riad, ruled in Western iind 'eastern Nejd. ; respectively, until 18^2, 
when the former by Bis victory at Aneza became'emir of all 
Nejd. His successor, Abdul Aziz Ibn Rashid, was, however, 
unable to maintain his position, and in spite of Turkish support, 
sustained a severe defeat iri 1905 at the hands of IbnSa'ud 
Which for the time/ 'it any rate, restored the supremacy to Riad. 

No data exist for ah accurate estimate of the population; 
it probably exceeds T, 6do, 000, of which two-thirds may be 
settled, and one-third nomad or Bedouin. Palgrave in 1863, 
perhaps unduly exaggerating the importance of the town 
population, placed it at nearly double this figure. 

The revenue of the emir Mahommed Ibn Rashid of Hail, who 
died in 1897, was estimated by Blunt in 1879 at £80,000, and his 
expenditure at little tnore than half that amount. Nolde who 
visited Hail in 1893 after the emir’s conquest of the Wahhabi 
state, believed that his surplus income then amounted to £60,000 
a year, arid his accumulated treasure to £1,500,000. 

Authorities.— W^ G. Palgrave; Central and Eastern A rabid 
(London, 1865); Lady Anne Blunt, Pilgrimage to Nejd (London, 
1881) ; C. M. Doughty, Arabia Deserta (Cambridge, 1885) ; C. Huber, 
Journal d'un voyage en Arabie (Paris, 1891); J. Euting, Reise in 
inner Arabien (Leyden, 1896) E. Nolde, Reise nach inner Arabien 
(Brunswick, 1895). " (R. A. W.) 

NEJEF, or Messed 'Ah, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the 
pashalik of Bagdad, 50 m. S. of Kerbela and 5 or 6 m. W. of 
the ruins of ancient Kufa, out of the bricks of which it is chiefly 
built. It stands on the eastern edge of the Syrian desert, on 
the north-eastern shore of a deep depression, formerly a sea, 
the Assyrium Siagnum of the old geographers, but in latter years 
drained and turned into gardens for the town. It is a fairly 
prosperous city, supplied with admirable water by an under- 
ground aqueduct from the Hindieh canal, a few miles to the 
north, which also serves to water the gardens in the deep dry 
bed of the former lake; The town is enclosed by nearly square 
brick walls, flanked by massive round towers/ dating from the 
time of the caliph's, but now falling into decay. Outside the 
walls, over the sterile sand plateau, stretch great fields of tombs 
and graves, for Nejef is so holy’ that he who is buried here will 
surely enter paradise. In the centre of the town stands Meshed 
(strictly Meshhed) * Ali, the shrine of *Ali, containing the reputed 
tomb of that caliph, which is regarded by the Shfite Moslems 
as being no less holy than the Ka'ba itself, although it should 
be said that it is at least very doubtful Whether 'Ali was actually 
buried there. The dome of the shrine is plated with gold, and 
within the walls and roof are covered with polished silver, 
glass and coloured tiles. The resting-place of * Aliis represented 
by a silver tomb with windows grated with silver bars and a 
door with a great silver lock. Inside this is a smaller tomb of 
damascened irdn work. In the court before the dome rise two 
minarets, plated, like the dome, with finely beaten gold from 
the height of a man and upward. While the population of 
Nejef is estimated at from 20,000 to 30,000, there is in addition 
a very large floating population of pilgrims, who are constantly 
arriving, bringing corpses in all stages of decompdsition and 
accompanied at times by sick and aged persons, who have come 
to Nejef to die. At special seasons the number of pilgrims exceeds 
many times the population of the town. Nejef is also the point 
of departure from which Persian pilgrims start on the journey 
to Mecca. No Jews or Christians are allowed to reside 
there. The accumulated; treasures of Meshed 'AH w£re 
carried off by the Wahhahi tes early in the 19th century, and in 
1843 the town was deprived of many of its former fiberties' and 
compelled to submit to Turkish law; but it is again enormously 
wealthy, for what is givfen to the shrine may never be sold or used 
for any outside purpose, but cdnstantly accumulates. Moreover, 
the hierarchy derives a vast revenue from the fees for burials 
in the sacred Emits. . ! 

See W. K. Loitus, Chnldaea and Susiana (1857); J. P. Peters, 
Nippur (1897); B. Meissner, Hirau Huarnaq ( 1901). (J. P. Pe.) 

NELEUS, in Greek legend, son of Poseidon and Tyro, brother of 
Pelias. The two children were exposed by their mother, who 
afterwards married Cr etheus, king of Iolcus in Thessaly. After 


the death of CretheUs, the boys, who ' '/Kad % been 'brought-- 4 Up 
by herdsmen, quarreled for the possession of IolCus; ' Pelias 
expelled Neleus/ who haigrated to Messenia, where he became 
king of Pylos (Apollodorus i. 9: Diod. Sic. iv. 68) and the 
ancestor of a royal family called the Neleidae, who are historically 
traceahle as the old ruling family in some of the Ionic states 
in Asia Minor. Their presence is explained by the legend that, 
when The Dorians conquered Peloponnesus, the Neleidae • were 
driven out and took refuge in Attica, whence they led colonies 
to the eastern shores of the Aegean. By Chloris, daughter of 
Amphion, Neleus was the father of twelve sons (of whom Nestor 
was the most famous) and a daughter Pero.' Through the contest 
for his daughter’s hand (see Melameus) he is Connected with the 
legends of the prophetic race of the Melampodidae, who founded 
the mysteries and expiatory rites and the orgies of Dionysus in 
Argolis. According to Pausanias (ii. 2. 2, v. 8. 2) Neleus restored 
the Olympian games and died at Corinth, where he ; was buried 
on the isthmus. ! ' - 

NELLORE, a town and district of India, in the Madras pre- 
sidency. The town is on the right bank of the Pennar river, and 
has a station on the East Coast railway, 109 m. Ni Of Madras 
city. Pop. (1901) 32,040. There are United Free Church, 
American Baptist and Catholic missions. 

The District of Nellore has an area of 8761 sq. m. It 
comprises a tract of low-lying land extending from the base of 
the Eastern Ghats to the sea. Its general aspect is forbidding: 
the coast-line is a fringe of blown sand through which the waves 
occasionally break, spreading a salt sterility over the fields. 
Farther inland the country begins to rise, but the soil is not 
naturally fertile, hor are means of irrigation readily at hand. 
About one-half of the total area is cultivated; the rest is either 
rocky waste or is covered with low scrub jungle. The chief 
rivers are the Pennar, Suvarnamukhi and Gundlakamma. 
They are not navigable, but are utilized for irrigation purposes, 
the -chief irrigation work being the anicut across the Pennar; 
Nellore, however, is subject both to droughts and to floods. 
Copper was discovered in the western hills in 1801, but several 
attempts' by European capitalists to work the ore proved urire- 
rtiunerative, and the enterprise has been abandoned since 1840! 
Iron ore is smelted by indigenous methods in -many places, 
but the most important mining industry is that of mica. Sait 
is. largely manufactured along the sea-coast. ‘Nellore, with the 
other districts of the Carnatic, passed under direct British 
administration in 1801. The population in 1901 was 1,496,987 
showing an increase of 2-3% in the decade. In 1904 a portion 
of the district was transferred to the newly formed district of 
Guntur, reducing the remaining area to 7965 sq. m., with a 
population of 1,272,815. The principal crops are millets, rice, 
other food' grains, indigo and oil-seeds. The breed of cattle is 
Celebrated. The East Coast railway, running through the 
length of the district, Was opened throughout for traffic in 1899. 
The section from Nellore town to Gudur, formerly on the metre 
gauge, has been converted to the standard gauge. Previously 
the chief 'means of communication with Madras was by the 
Buckingham canal. The sea-borne trade is insignificant. 

NELSON, HORATIO NELSON, Viscount (1758-1805), duke 
of Bronte in Sicily, British naval hero, was bom at the parsonage 
house of Burnham Thorpe, in Norfolk, on the 29th of September 
1758. His father, Edmund Nelson (17.22-1802), who came of a 
clerical family, was rector of the parish. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Catherine Suckling (1725-1767), was a grand- 
niece of Sir Robert Walpole (1st earl of Orford) . This connexion 
proved of little or no value to the future admiral,' who, in a 
letter to his brother, the Rev. William Nelson, written in 1784, 
speaks Of the Walpoles as “ the merest set of cyphers that ever 
existed—m public affairs I mean.” His introduction to” the 
navy came from his maternal uncle, Captain Maurice Suckling 
(172 5-1 7 78), an. officer of some reputation who at his‘ death held 
the important post of comptroller of the navy. Horatio, who 
had received a summary, and broken, education at Norwich, 
Downham and North Walsham, was entered on the “RaiSonable ” 
when Captain Suckling was appointed to her ih 17 70 on an alarm 


I war with Spain. The dispute Iwas seized, and Captain Suckling 
as transferred to the ^Triumph,'" the.guardship at Chatham, 
hither he took his nephew. In order, that the lad might have 
Lore practice than could be obtained on a harbour ship, his 
tide sent him to the West Indies in a merchant vessel, and on 
is return gave him constant employment in boat work qn the 
ver. In a brief sketch of his life, which he drew up in 1799, 
felson says that in this way he became a good pilot for small 
essels “ from Chatham to the Tower of London, down the Swin y 
nd the North Foreland; and confident of myself among rocks 
nd sands, which has many times since been of great comfort 
> me. 77 Between April and October of 1772 he served, with 
‘aptain Lutwidge in the “ Carcass, 77 one of the vessels which 
r ent on a not otherwise notable voyage to the Arctic seas 
r ith Captain Phipps, better known by his Irish title of Baron 
lulgrave. On his return from - the north he was sent to the 
iast Indies in the “ Seahorse/! in which, vessel he made the 
cquaintance of his lifelong friend Thomas Troubridge. ' At 
he end of two years he was invalided home. In after times 
e spoke of the depression; under which he laboured during the 
stum voyage, till “ after a long and gloomy reverie, in which 
almost wished myself overboard, a sudden glow of patrotism 
ras kindled within me, and presented my king and my country 
s my patron. My: mind exulted in the idea. ‘Well then, 7 
exclaimed, ‘I will be a hero; and, confiding in Providence, I 
rill brave every danger. 7 77 He spoke to friends of the “ radiant 
rb 77 which from that hour huiig ever before him, and “urged 
im onward to renown. 77 On his return home he served during 
short cruise in the “ Worcester 77 frigate, passed his examination 1 
s lieutenant on the 9th April 1777, and was confirmed in, the 
ank next day. He went to the West Indies with Captain Locker 
1 the “ Lowestoft 77 frigate, was transferred to the flagship by 
he admiral commanding on the station, Sir Peter, Parker (1721- 
81 1), and was then by him promoted in rapid succession to the 
ommand of the “Badger 77 brig, and the “ Hinchinbrook 77 
rigate. By this appointment, which he received in 1779, he 
/as placed in the rank of post captain (from which promotion 

0 flag rank was by seniority), at the very early age of twenty, 
lis connexion with Captain Suckling may, no doubt, have been 

1 use to him, but in the niain he; owed his 'rapid rise to his power 
I winning the affection of all those he met, whether as comrades 
•r. superiors. Sir Peter Parker and Lady Parker remained 
iis friends all through his life. In 1780 he saw his first active 
ervice in an expedition to San Juan: de Nicaragua, whioh was 
endered deadly by the climate. He was brought to death's 
loor by fever, and invalided home once more. In 1 781 he: was 
appointed to tjie “Albemarle 77 frigate, and after some convoy 
ervice in the North Sea and the Sound was sent to Newfoundland 
md thence to the North American station. “ Fair Canada, 77 , 
is he has recorded in one of his. letters, gave him the good health 
le had so far never enjoyed. At Quebec he formed one of those 
>assionate attachments to women which marked his career.- 
le now made the personal acquaintance, of. Sir Samuel Hood, 
^ord Hood. In the autobiographical sketch already quoted he 
nentions the high opinion formed of him by the admiral who 
presented him to Prince William, duke of Clarence, afterwards 
£ing William IV., as an officer well qualified to instruct him 
n : “ naval tactics, 77 by which we must perhaps understand 
teamanship. Prince William has left a brief but singularly vivid 
recount of their first meeting. He, appeared, says the Prince; 
“to be the merest boy of a captain I ever beheld;. and, his dress 
vas worthy of attention. He ; had on a full-laced uniform ;: his 
ank unpowdered hair was tied in a stiff Hessian tail of. an extra- 
>rdinary length; the old-fashioned flaps of his waistcoat added 
;o the general quaintness of his figure, and produced an appear- 
ince which: particularly attracted my notice; for, I had . never 
>een anything like it before, nor could I imagine who he was or 
tfhat he came about. My doubts were, however, removed when 
Lord Hood introduced me to him. . There was something 
rresistibly pleasing in his address and conversation; and an 
m thusiasm , When speakin g on professional sub j ec t s, th at showed 
le. was no common being . 7 . The slight oddity of appearance, 
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the I power • to, arouse ; affection; ^and the i glo w indicating' > the 
fire within, are noted by all who ever looked Nelson ]in the 
face. ;■ ' !!■ ■ =.• r;., • ■ . . ■ v..; ■ 

In March 1783, at the very end of the American War, he saw 
his second piece of active service. He was repulsed in an attempt 
to retake Turk's Island from the French. The peace gave him 
leisure to pay a visit to France, for which country and all , its 
ways he entertained a dislike and contempt characteristic .of 
his time. In F ranee he formed another attachment; and went 
so far as to apply to a maternal uncle for an allowance to eke 
out his half-pay . It , came . to nothing, presumably by refusal 
on the lady's part. And now When the navy was cut down to 
the quick on the peace establishment, and the vast majority of 
naval; officers ! were condemned to idleness on shore, he hdd the 
extraordinary good fortune to be appointed to the command 
of the ; “Boreas 77 ; frigate, for service in the West Indies. Nelson 
found in this commission . an . opportunity for the display of his 
readiness to assume, responsibility. He signalized his arrival 
in the West Indies by refusing to: obey an order of the admiral 
which required him to acknowledge a half-pay officer acting as 
commissioner : of , the dockyard at Antigua as his superior. He 
insisted on enforcing the Navigation Laws against the Americans, 
who by becoming independent had become foreigners. He called 
the attention of , the government :t0 the. corruption prevailing in 
the dockyard of Antigua.. His line was in all cases correct, but 
it impressed the admiralty as somewhat assuming, and his strong 
measures against the interloping trade brought on him many 
lawsuits, Which, though ke wasadef ended at the expense of the 
government, caused him much, trouble for years. In the West 
Indies on the 12th of March 1787 he married Frances Nisbet 
(1 761-71831), the widow of a doctor in Nevis, whose favour he first 
gained by being found romping on all fours with her little boy 
under the drawing-room table. The marriage was one of affection 
and prudence, rather than of love. 

Though Nelson had as yet seen little active service, and that 
little had not been specially distinguished, he had already gained 
that reputation within his own service which commonly precedes 
public recognition. His character had been fully developed, 
and Life capacity proved. His horizon was narrow, being strictly 
confined to his profession. He had all the convictions of the 
typical r John Bull of his generation. > The loyalty of a devoted 
subject was strong in him. He burned to win affection, admira- 
tion, distinction. He was a man to do whatever there was to be 
done to the utmost. A more magnificent instrument for use in 
the great Revolutionary struggle now close at hand could not 
have been forged. 

War having broken out,: he was appointed captain of the 
“Agamemnon" (64) on the 30th of November 1793, and joined 
his ship on the ,7th of February. From this date till June 1800, 
i rather >ihore than seven- years, he was engaged on continual 
active service, with the exception of a few . fnonths when he was 
invalided home. This period is the most varied, the busiest, 
the most glorious and the most debated of a very full, career. 
It subdivides naturally into three sections; (1) From the date oi 
hiS appointment as captain of the “Agamemnon" till he was 
disabled by the loss of his arm in the unsuccessful attack on 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife on the 24th of July 1797 he served as 
captain, or commodore; under Hood, Hotham and Jervis, 
successive commanders-in-chief in the Mediterranean. (2) After 
an interval of nine months spent at home in recovering from his 
wound, and from the effects, of a badly performed operation, 
he returned to the Mediterranean, and was at once sent in pursuit 
of the great French armament .which sailed from Toulon under 
the command of Napoleon for the conquest of Egypt; His victory 
of the Nile on the 1st of August 1798 placed him at once in the 
foremost rank among the warriors of a warlike time, and made 
him a national' hero; With his return to Naples on the 22nd of 
September the second period ends. (3) From now till he lauded 
at Leghorn on the 26th of July 1800, on ,hi$ return home across 
Europe, he was entangled at Naples in political transactions 
and: intrigues, which he was ill prepared to deal with either by 
nature or trailing, and was: plunged into the absorbing passion. 
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which did increase his popularity with - the 1 mob, but cost him 1 
many friends. -■/ : ; • JV; 

The first of these three passages in his life is full of events 
which must, however, be told briefly. In May he sailed for the 
Mediterranean with Hood, and was engaged under his orders 
in the occupation of Toulon by the allied British and Spanish 
forces. In August 1793 he was despatched to Naples to convoy 
the troops which the Neapolitan government had undertaken 
to contribute towards the garrison of Toulon. It was on this 
occasion that he made the acquaintance of Emma Hamilton 
(q.v.), the wife of Sir William Hamilton; minister at the Court of 
Naples. References to Lady Hamilton begin to appear in his 
letters to his wife, but, as might be expected, they indicate 
little beyond respectful admiration* and he makes a good deal 
of her kindness to his stepson, Josiah Nisbet, whom he had taken 
to sea. Young Nisbet was afterwards promoted to post captain, 
and was put in command of a frigate at an improperly early 
age by Nelson’s interest. He proved quite unworthy, and in the 
end died mad. After the allies had been driven from Toulon 
by Napoleon, Nelson was employed throughout 1794 in the 
operations connected with the occupation of: Corsica. In April 
and May he was engaged in the capture of Bastia, and June and 
July in the taking of Calvi. Both towns resdly surrendered from 
want of stores, but the naval Brigades under Nelson’s personal 
direction were conspicuously active, and their energy was 
favourably contrasted with the alleged formality of the troops. 
During the operations at Calvi, Nelson’s right eye was 
destroyed by - gravel driven into it by. a cannon shot which 
struck the ground close to him. From the date of the occupation 
of’ Corsica till the island- was evacuated; that is to say, from the 
end of 1794 till the middle of 1796, he was incessantly active.' 
He served under Hotham, who undertook the command when 
Hood returned -to England, and was engaged in the indecisive 
actions fought by him in the Gulf of Lyons in March and July 
1795. > The easy-going ways of the new admiral fretted the eager 
spirit of Nelson, and Hotham’s placid satisfaction with the 
trifling result of his encounters with the French provoked his 
subordinate into declaring that, for his part, he would never 
think that the British fleet had done very well if a -single ship 
of the enemy got off while there was a possibility of taking her.' 
His zeal found more satisfaction when he was detached to the 
Riviera of Genoa, where, first as captain, and then as commodore, 
he had an opportunity to prove his qualities for independent 
command by harassing the communications of the French; 
and co-operating with the Austrians. In Sir John Jervis, who 
superseded Hotham, he found a leader after his own heart; 
When Spain, after first making peace with France at Basel, 
declared war on England, and the fleet under Jervis withdrew 
from the Mediterranean, Nelson was- despatched to Elba on a 
hazardous mission to bring off the small garrison and the naval 
stores. He sailed in the “Minerve” frigate, having another 
with him. After a -smart action with two Spanish frigates which 
he took off Carthagena on the 20th of December, and a narrow 
escape from a squadron of Spanish line of battle ships, he ful- 
filled his mission, and rejoined Uhe flag of Jervis on the eve of the 
great battle off Cape St Vincent on the 14th of February 1797 
(see St Vincent, Battle of). The judgment, independence 
and promptitude he showed in this famous engagement, were 
rewarded by the conspicuous part -he had in the victory, and 
revealed him to the nation as one of the heroes of the navy. 
Nelson receiving the swords of the Spanish officers on the deck 
of the “ San Josef ” became at once a popular figure. 

A few days after the victory he became rear-admiral by 
seniority, but continued with Jervis; who was made a peer under 
the title of Earl St Vincent. Nelson’s own services were recog- 
nised by the grant of the knighthood of the Bath. During the 
trying months in which the fleet was menaced by the sedition 
then rife in the navy, which came' to a head in the mutinies at 
Spithead and the Nore, ' he remained with the flag, and in the 
blockade of Cadiz. In July 1797 he was sent on a desperate 
mission to : Santa ' Cruz de Tenerife. It was believed that a 
Spanish Manilla ship carrying treasure had anchored at that 


, place, and Lord St Vincent was desirous of depriving the enemy 
of this resource. The. enterprise was, in fact, rash in the last 
degree, lor -the soldiers' from the garrisons of Elba and Corsica 
having gone home, no troops were available for the service, and 
a fortified town was to be taken by man-cf- war boats alone. 
Nelson’s well-established character for daring marked him out 
for a duty which could only succeed by dash and surprise, if it 
Was to succeed at all. But the Spaniards were on the alert, 
and the attack, made with the utmost daring on the night of the 
24th of July, was repulsed with heavy loss. Some of the boats 
missed the mole in the dark and were stove in by the surf, others; 
which found the mole were shattered by the fire of the Spaniards. 
Nelson’s right elbow was shot through, and he fell back into the 
boat from which he was directing the attack. The amputation 
of his arm was badly performed in the hurry and the dark. 
He was invalided home, and spent months of extreme pain in 
London and at Bath. On the 10th of April 1798 he came back 
to the fleet off Cadiz as rear-admiral, with his flag in the “ Vam 
guard ” (74). 

He was now one of the most distinguished officers in the navy. 
Within the next six months he was to raise himself far above 
the heads of all his contemporaries. It was notorious that a great 
armament was preparing at Toulon for some unknown destina- 
tion. To discover its purpose, and to defeat it, the British 
government resolved to send their naval forces again into the 
Mediterranean, and Nelson was chosen for the command by 
Jervis, with whom the immediate decision lay, but also by 
ministers. 

Having joined the flag of Lord St Vincent outside of the 
straits of Gibraltar on the 30th of April, Nelson was detached 
on the 2nd of May into the Mediterranean, with three line-of- 
battle ships and five frigates, to discover the aim of the Toulon 
armament. Napoleon had, however, enforced rigid secrecy, and 
the British admiral had to confess that the French wore better 
than the British at concealing their plans. Beyond the fact that 
a powerful combined force was collected in the French port he 
could learn nothing. On the 20th of May the “ Vanguard ” was 
dismasted in a gale. Nelson bore the check in a highly character- 
istic- manner. “I ought not,” he wrote, “to call what has 
happened by the cold, name of accident; but I believe firmly 
that it was the Almighty’s goodness to check ray consummate 
vanity.” The “ Vanguard ” was saved from going on shore by 
the seaman-like skill of Captain Ball of the “Alexander,” against 
whom Nelson had hitherto had a prejudice, but for whom 
he had henceforth a peculiar regard. The “ Vanguard ” was 
refitted by the exertions of her own crew under cover of the little 
island of San Pietri on the southern coast of Sardinia. In the 
meantime the frigates attached to his command had returned 
to Gibraltar, in the erroneous belief that the liners would be 
taken there to make good the damage suffered in the gale. “ I 
thought Hope would have known me better,” said Nelson. 
On the 30th of April he. was off Toulon again, only to find that, 
the French were gone, and that he could not learn whither they 
were . steering. Racked by anxiety and deprived of his best 
means of obtaining information by the disappearance of his 
frigate's, he remained "cruising till he was joined, on the 7th of 
June, by Troubridge with ten sail of the line. And now he started 
on his fierce pursuit of the enemy, seeking him in the dark, for 
there were no scouts at hand; exasperated at being left without 
the eyes of his fleet; half maddened at the thought he might, 
by no fault of his own, miss the renown towards which his pro- 
phetic imagination had seemed to guide him; knowing that St 
Vincent would be blamed for choosing so young an admiral; 
but resolved to follow the enemy to the antipodes if necessary. 
From the coast of Sardinia to Naples, from Naples to Messina, 
from Messina to Alexandria, from Alexandria, where he found 
the roadstead empty, back to Sicily, and then: when at last a 
ray of light came to him, back to Alexandria — he swept the central 
and eastern Mediterranean. At no time in his life were 
the noble qualities of his nature displayed more entirely free 
from alb alloy. He was an embodied flame of resolution, and as 
yet he showed no sign of the vulgar bluster which was to appear 


iter. In the midst of his anxieties his kindness of heart shone 
)rth without a trace of the tendency of sentimental . gush so 
•ritatingly obvious in after days. Unlike most admirals of his 
ime, he did not live apart from his captains, but saw much of 
hem, and freely discussed his plans with them. He had his 
sward in their devotion and perfect comprehension of what 
e wished them to do. At the same time he acquired an absolute 
onfidence in the : efficiency of his squadron, the magnificent 
)rce which had been formed by years of successful war, and by 
he careful training of his predecessors, The captains were the 
and of brothers he himself had made them. , < • 

The great victory of the ist of August 1798 (see Nile, Battle 
f) brought Nelson yet another wound. He was struck on the 
>r ahead by a larigridge shot, and had fora time to go below; 
t is perhaps to be; lamented in the interest of his: fame that the 
round was not severe enough to compel him to return home, 
iter providing for the blockade of what remained of. the French 
eet in Alexandria, he sailed for Naples, and arrived there on the 
2nd of September. There was no rear-admiral of any standing 
1 the navy who could not have 1 done what remained to be done 
1 the Mediterranean, under the supervision of St Vincent, as 
rell as he. For him Naples was a pitfall. There awaited him 
here precisely the influences to folly which he was least able to 
esist. He loved being loved, and was the man to think the gift 
debt. He had an insatiable appetite for praise. With those 
weaknesses of character which caused : Lord Minto, who yet 
ever ceased to regard him with sincere friendship, to say that 
e was in some* respects a “ baby,” he was disarmed in’ the 
resence of the two women who now made a determined attempt 
0 capture him. Emma Hamilton, who could not help endeavour- 
ig to conquer every man she met, was naturally eager to 
ominate one who had filled Europe with his fame. ; Behind 
Imma was the queen of Naples, Maria Carolina, a woman who 
ad a share of the ability of: her mother Maria Theresa without 
ny of her fine moral 'qualities. Maria Carolina was ail her life 
rying to fight the power of revolutionary France, with no better 
esources than were afforded her by the insignificant kingdom 
f Naples, and a husband who was the embodiment of all the 
aiults of the Italian Bourbons. ' She had made use of the English 
ainister’s wife as- an instrument of political intrigue, and now 
he employed her to manage Nelson. We have the repeated 
ssertions of Nelson himself in all his f ample ' correspondence 
com September 1798 to July of 1800, and indeed later, to prove 
hat he was, in his own tell-tale phrase, persuaded to “Sicilyfy” 
iis conscience — in other words to turn his squadron; into an 
tistrument for the ambition, the revenge and the fears of Maria 
Carolina, the “ Hear Queen ” of his letters to Emma Hamiltoni 
t is highly probable that he was secretly influenced by annoyance 
t the pedantry of the British government, which only gave him 
barony for the splendid victory of the Nile, on the ridiculous 
round that no higher title could be given to an officer who was 
tot a commander-in-chief. All doubt as to the character of 
as relations with Lady Hamilton has been laid at rest by the 
dorrison papers. None ought ever to have existed, fGr, if Nelson 
[id not love this woman in the fullest possible sense of the word, 
iis conduct would be inexplicable on any other hypothesis than 
hat he was an imbecile. He allowed her to waste his. money, 
o lead him about “ like a bear,” and to drag him into gambling, 
riiich he naturally hated. For her sake he offended old friends, 
nd quarrelled with his wife in circumstances of vulgar brutality, 
[hat he believed she had borne him a child can no lodger be 
[isputed, and he carried on With her a correspondence under the 
Lame of Thompson which was apparently meant to deceive 
ler husband, but is varied by grotesque explosions which destroy 
he illusion, such as it was. J 

In the hands of these two women, and in the intoxication 
produced on him by flattery, which could not be too copious 
r gross for his taste, Nelson speedily became a Neapolitan 
oyalist of far greater sincerity than was to be found among the 
fing’s subjects except in the ranks of the Lazzaroiii. 1 He 
Ratified the headlong queen by egging her torpid husband into 
.n exceedingly foolish attack on the French garrisons then 


occupying the; sorcalled : Roma,n republic; •• - The , collapse of the 
Neapolitan forces was < instant -and ignominious. The court 
fled to Palermodn December, under the protection of the British 
squadron. At Palermo. Nelson remained directing the operations 
of the. ships engaged in blockading Malta, then held by the 
garrison placed in it .by i^apoleon when he took it on his way 
to Egypt, , and sinking continually deeper into, his slavery t6 
Lady Hamilton,, till the spring of the following year. He was 
then ( aroused, by a double call. A royalist army led by the 
king’s vicar-general, • Fabrizio Ruffo (g.V.), had succeeded in 
recovering the greater part of the kingdom of Naples from the 
government set up. by the French,* and called, in the pedantic 
style of the revolutionary epoch, the Parthenopean republic. 
A French fleet 1 commanded by Admiral; Bruix •. entered the 
Mediterranean. *News of ! the ; appearance of Bruix reached 
Nelson just; as he was about to* sail for Naples with the heir' 
apparent to co-operate with Ruffo and his “ Christian Army.” 
He immediately took steps to concentrate his ships, which had 
been reinforced by a small Portuguese squadron, at Marittimo 
on the western coast of Sicily, where he would be conveniently 
placed to meet the French, if they came, or to unite with *the 
ships of Lord St Vincent. He was, however, half distraught 
between his sense of what was required by his duty to his own 
service and the obligations he had: assumed towards the sove- 
reigns of Naples. In .■ the *end ; he resolved to sail for Naples, this 
time without the crown prince, in order to carry out a mission 
entrusted to him By the king. 

The story of Nelson’s visit to Naples in the June of 1799 will 
probably remain a : subject for perpetual discussion. His reputa- 
tion for; humanity and probity is considered to depend on the 
view We take of bis actions there and at this period. It is true 
that the relative importance of these episodes has been much 
diminished by the publication of the Morrison Papers, and 
that it has at all times been exaggerated. From the Morrison 
Papers we ‘know That, when his passions were concerned, he 
was ndt incapable of- stratagems to : deceive his old friend * Sir 
William Hamilton; It is the; less incredible that he should have 
been willing to use deceit against persons whom he hated so 
fiercely as he did the Neapolitan Jacobins, in his double quality 
of English Tory and Neapolitan Royalist. But apart from his 
laxity in the course of a double adultery, his letters, written to 
many different people during his stay on the coasts of Naples, 
contain more than sufficient evidence to show that he was utterly 
unhinged by excitement, and was unable to estimate the real 
character of many of his own words arid deeds. He considered 
himself as owing an equal allegiance to Ferdinand of Naples 
and to his own sovereign. His feelings towards the Jacobin 
subjects of his Italian king are 1 expressed in terms which bear 
a remarkable likeness to the rhetoric of the Jacobins of France 
when they were most vigorously engaged in ridding their country 
of aristocrats. To Troubridge he writes : “ Send me word 
some proper heads are taken off, this alone will comfort me.” 
To J St Vincent he reports 1 that “ Our friend Troubridge had a 
present made him the other day of the head of a jacobin,' and 
makes an apology to ; mri, the weather being very hot, for riot 
sending it here.” Sotne allowance may be made for a rude taste 
in jocularity, but it is' impossible to mistake the scream of fury 
in Nelson’s letters, imitated from the style of Lady Hamilton, 
who fin these things was the sycophant of the queen. A man 
who allowed his thoughts to dwell in an atmosphere of hysterical 
ferocity,; and was above all a man of action, was well on the way 
to interpret his Words into deeds. It was While he was in this 
heated state that he was sent to preside over the fall of the 
Parthenopean republic at the end of June 1799. 

King Ferdinand had not been unwilling to offer terms to 
those of his subjects who had joined with the French to establish 
the republic, so long Us he was under the influence of fear.- 
But when the French had been defeated in northern Italy 
arid had left the Republicans to their own resources, he became 
more anxious to make an example. In the early parts of June 
he heard that Ruffo was inclined to clemency, and grew very 
eager to prevent any such mistake. No more effectual way of 


enforcing rigour' could be imagined than to put the control 
of events entirely in the hands of Nelson, whose sentiments were 
well known, who was notoriously under the influence of Emma 
Hamilton, that is to say, of the queen, and who, as a stranger, 
would have no family or social attachments with the republicans* 
no changes of fortune nor future revenges to fear. That he asked 
Nelson to go to Naples, giving him large powers, may be con- 
sidered certain. A commission in the full sense he < could not 
give without the consent of the king of Great Britain, and that 
was not even asked for. But : Nelsonhad general instructions 
from home to support the Neapolitan government, and though 
this only meant, and could only mean, as ari ally and against the 
common enemy, he understood it in a much wider sense, while 
he considered himself as being bound to Ferdinand in the relation 
of subject to sovereign by the grant of the duchy of Bronte in 
' Sicily, ; which he had just received. He therefore sailed: to 
Naples, resolved to act ; in the double capacity of English and 
Neapolitan admiral, of English opponent of the Jacobins, 
and of Neapolitan royalist. The general cause of Europe and 
the particular revenge of the king and queen were of equal 
importance to him. When he entered the Bay of Naples on the 
24th of June he found that a capitulation had been agreed upon 
some thirty-six hours earlier, between Ruffo, acting as vicar- 
general, with the consenLof- Captain Foote (1767-1833) of the 
“Seahorse,” the senior British - naval officer, present, on the 
one side,, and the Neapolitan republicans on the other. The 
republicans had been reduced to the possession of the castles of 
Uovo and Nuovo, and had been glad to secure terms which 
allowed them to go into exile in France. Nelson denounced an 
arrangement which would have precluded all cutting off, of 
heads as “ infamous.” He ordered the, white flag to be hauled 
down on the “Seahorse,” and told Ruffo that he would not 
allow the capitulation to' be. carried out. The same warning 
was given to the republicans? in the forts.. There is a question 
whether the capitulation had been in part already carried into 
effect. Sir William Hamilton, who, together with his wife, had 
accompanied Nelson from Palermo, asserts that it had, in an 
official despatch to Lord. Grenville dated on the 14th July. 
But this letter, Written, only a fortnight, after the transaction j 
contains many inaccuracies, and can be held to prove only that 
Hamilton would have seen nothing ( discreditable in violating 
a capitulation, or that he was in his dotage, and did not know 
what he was doing. Ruffo refused to be. a party to a breach of 
faith. Onthe afternoon of the 25th he had an interview with 
N elson on board the flagship the “Foudroyant, ” which was con- 
ducted through the Hamiltons and was of a very heated character. 
Next morning, as. Ruffo showed a determination to stand aside 
and throw on Nelson the responsibility of provoking a renewal 
of hostilities, messages were sent to him both by the admiral 
and by Hamilton that there would be no interference with the 
“armistice.” This assurance put a stop to the dispute between 
them. The republicans came out of the forts and were trans- 
ferred to feluccas under the guard of British marines, where they 
^yere kept till the king’s pleasure was knqwn. As a matter of 
courseit was that they should be mostly hanged or shot. Whether 
Nelson meant to deceive Ruffo into thinking that he had accepted 
the capitulation when he,, named the armistice, — whether the 
vicar-general was deceived, and then misled the garrisons in good 
faith — or whether he knew perfectly well that the capitulation 
was not included, and took the opportunity afforded him by 
these two English gentlemen to deceive his own countrymen, 
are points much discussed. The republicans in the forts did claim 
that they were covered by the capitulation, and that it : had been 
violated. It is difficult to see in what way Jhe service of King 
George was forwarded' by Nelson’s zeal for King Ferdinand, 
Such discredit as fell on him would have been avoided if he had 
kept to his duty as British admiral, and had not- thought it 
incumbent on him to prove himself a. good Neapolitan royalist. 
Qn the 29th of June Francesco r Carapcioio (,q.v : ), a Neapolitan 
naval officer who had joined the republicans, was brought to 
Nelson as a prisoner. .Out of his desire to make an example 
of a proper head, and, in the full knowledge that Caracciolo’s 


death would bepleasirtg to the queen, Nelson, in virtue, seemingly, 
of his supposed commission as Neapolitan admiral (which he 
did not possess), ordered a court martial of Italian officers to sit, 
on an English ship, to try the prisoner. The court could only 
find him guilty, and Caracciolo was hanged. The sentence was 
just, but the procedure was indecent, and Nelson’s intervention 
cannot be justified. 

At this period of his life it is indeed difficult to represent 
Nelson’s actions in a favourable light. In July he disobeyed the 
order of Lord Keith to send some of his ships to Minorca, on 
the ground that they were needed for the defence of Naples. 
The influence of the queen, exercised through Emma Hamilton 
was partly responsible for his wilfulness, but a great deal must 
be put down to his annoyance at finding that Keith, and not he 
himself, 1 was to succeed St Vincent as commander-in-chief in 
the Mediterranean. After the victory, of the Nile he became, 
in fact, incapable of acting as a subordinate. Until he left for 
home in June 1800, except during the short interval when he 
acted as commander-in-chief in the absence of Keith, he: was 
captious, querulous and avoided leaving Palermo as much as he 
could, and far more than he ought. When forced out he made 
his health an excuse for going back. He began a quarrel with 
Troubridge which ripened into complete estrangement. He 
wearied out his friends at the Admiralty, and finally extorted 
leave to return. As Keith would not allow him to take a line 
of battleship for his journey home with the Hamiltons, and 
indeed said plainly that Lady Hamilton had commanded the 
Mediterranean station long enough, he returned across Europe 
with his friends. Accounts of the figure they cut, and the 
sensation they created at Vienna and at Dresden, can be found 
in the Minto correspondence, and in the reminiscences of Mrs 
St George, afterwards Mrs Trench (1768-1827). He reached 
home in November. 

In England he was received with the utmost popular en- 
thusiasm, but with coldness by the king, the Admiralty, and by 
the great official and social world. His erratic and self-willed 
conduct towards Lord Keith sufficiently explains the distrust 
shown by My Lords of the Admiralty. Their uneasiness was not 
diminished by their knowledge ‘that his renown made it quite 
impossible to lay him aside at a crisis. The king, a man of strict 
domestic habits and strong religious convictions, was. un- 
doubtedly offended by the scandals of Nelson’s life at Naples, and 
he cannot but have been displeased by the admiral’s openly 
avowed readiness to devote himself to King Ferdinand. English 
society as represented by the First Lord, Lord Spencer, and his 
wife, may not have shared the moral indignation of the pious 
king; but their taste was offended, and so was their self-respect, 
when Nelson insisted on forcing Lady Hamilton on them, and 
would go nowhere where she was not received. When it was 
discovered that he insisted on making his wife live in the same 
house as his mistress, he was considered to have infringed the 
accepted standard of good manners. After enduring insult at 
once cruel and cowardly, to the verge of poorness of spirit. 
Lady; Nelson rebelled. A complete separation took place, and 
husband and wife never met again. 

On the 1 st of January 1801 Nelson became vice-admiral by 
seniority. The alliance of the Northern powers of which the Tsar 
Paul was- the inspiring spirit, made it necessary for the British 
government to take vigorous measures in its own defence. A 
fleet had to be sent on a very difficult and dangerous mission 
to the, Baltic. The Admiralty would have been unpardonable, 
and would not have been excused by public opinion if, when it 
had at its disposal such an admirable weapon as the conqueror 
of the Nile, it had failed to employ him. Nelson was chosen to 
go as a matter of course, but unfortunately, it was thought proper 
to put him under the command of Sir Hyde Parker (q.v.) an 
officer of no experience, and, as the Admiralty ought to have 
known, of commonplace,; not to say indolent, character. Nelson 
bore the subordination with many bitter complaints, but on the 
^hole with patience and tact. Sir Hyde Parker began by 
keeping his formidable second in command at arm’s length, 
but N elson handled him with considerable diplomacy. Knowing 



s superior to be fond of good living he caused a turbot to be 
.ught for him on the Dogger Bank, and sent it to him with 
complimentary message. Sir Hyde was not insensible to the 
tendon, and thawed notably. We have the good fortune to 
jssess the notes taken during the campaign by Colonel Stewart 
774-1827), a military officer who did duty with Nelson as a 
larine. Colonel Stewart. has put on record many stories of 
elson which have a high biographical value. He saw the hei;o 
hen his character was displayed in all its strength and 1 its weak- 
ess. Nelson was at once burning for honour, ardently desirous 
> serve his country at a. great crisis, and yet longing fOr reSt and 
ir the company of Emma Hamilton. His passion had, if possible, 
een increased by the birth of the child Horatia, whom he 
elieved to be his own, and his jealousy was excited by fears that 
-mma would become an object of attention to the prince, of 
/ales (afterwards George IV.). His health, as Colonel Stewart 
istly observed, was always affected by anxiety, and during the 
aide ' campaign he complained incessantly of . his sufferings; 
lervous irritation provoked him into odd explosions of exCite- 
lent, as when, for instance, he suddenly interfered with the work- 
vg of his flagship while the officer of the watch was tacking 
er on the south coast of England, and so threw her into disorder. 
Vhen he saw the consequences of his untimely intrusion he 
harply appealed to the officer to tell him what was to be done 
ext, and when the embarrassed lieutenant hesitated to reply, 
urst out with, “ If you do not know, I am sure I don’t and 
hen went into his cabin. His subordinates, learnt to take these 
aanifestations as matters of course, knowing that they were 
wholly without malignity. To them he was always kind, even 
/hen they were at fault, taking, as his own -phrase has it, a 
lenkni f e where Lord St Vincent would have taken a hatchet. 
Colonel Stewart tells how he was wont to invite the midshipmen 
if the middle watch to breakfast, and romp with them as if 
ie had been the youngest of the party. The playfulness of 'his 
lature came’ out, in combination with his heroism, when he 
domed Eiis refusal to obey Sir Hyde’s weak signal of recall in the 
niddle of the battle, which would have been disastrous if it had 
)e en acted on, by putting his telescope to his blind eye and 
leclaring that he could not see the order to retire. At such 
noments all could see his ".agitation; but, as the surgeon of the 
‘ Elephant,” which bore his flag at Copenhagen, says* they could 
ilso see that “ it was not the agitation of indecisiori, but of 
irdent animated patriotism- panting for glory.” When Sir Hjde 
Parker was recalled in May, Nelson assumed the command in 
he Baltic; but the dissolution ,of the .Northern Confederation 
eft. him little to do. His health really suffered in the cold air 
>f high latitudes, and in June he obtained leave. to come home. 
His services were grudgingly recognized by the title of viscount. 
During the brief interval befpre the peace he was put in command 
>f a flotilla to combat Napoleon’s futile threat of invasion. 
In the hope of quieting public anxie.ty rather than in any serious 
expectation of success, an attack was made on a French flotilla 
strongly protected, by its . position, at. Boulogne, which was 
disastrously repulsed. Nelson was not in command on the spot, 
and if he had. been; would in all probability have renewed his 
experience at Santa Cruz. He could not do the impossible more 
than other men. He was only more ready to try. .. . . 

While the brief peace made at Amiens lasted, he remained on 
shore. His home was with the Hamiltons in the strange house- 
hold in which Sir William showed that his. 18th-century training 
had taught him to accept a domestic division with a good grace, 
and had not left him too squeamish to profit by the pecuniary 
advantages which may attend the relation of complacent 
husband. His death on the 6th of April 1803 made no change 
in the life of the admiral. He lived almost wholly at Merton, 
where he had purchased a small house, which Emma filled with 
memorials of his glory and of her now passing beauty, . She fed 
him profusely with the flattery which he, in Lord .Min, to S words, 
swallowed as a child does pap; and she was in turn adored by 
him, and treated with profound deference by his family, with 
the exception of his father. . ! . ; ■ • 

When the ambition of Napoleon made it impossible to keep 


up the fiction of pesace* Nelson was at once called from retirement, 
and this time there could be no. question of putting him under 
the authority of any other admiral. He was appointed to the 
Mediterranean command, and hoisted his flag in May 1803. 
Between this date and his death in the hour of full triumph on 
the 2 1st of October i8p5,.he/was in the centre and was one of 
the controlling spirits of the vast military and naval drama 
which after filling for more, than two years the immense stage 
bounded. by Europe and the West Indies, found its closing scene 
in Trafalgar. Bay (see Trafalgar).. In spite of the anxieties 
of .ajn arduous command N elson was serene and at his best in this 
last period of his life. Once only did the ill-advised boasting 
of Latouche Treville proyoke him into a scolding mood. The 
French officer spoke of him as having fled before his French 
ships, and the vaunt,; which had no better foundation than, that 
Nelson had retired before superior numbers; when reconnoitring, 
exasperated him into threatening to make the Frenchman, eat 
his. letter if ever they met. Nelson could boast, but his loudest 
words are not ridiculously out of proportion to his deeds. 

The last hours at Trafalgar will never be forgotten by English- 
men.. There is no. figure in English history at, once so magnificent; 
in battle, ; and so penetrating in its appeal to the emotions, as 
was Nelson on that last day when under his leadership, the fleet 
annihilated the last lingering fear that Napoleon would, ever 
carry his desolating arms into the British Islands. It ; matters 
little that the woman of whom he thought to the last was utterly 
unworthy of him, had perhaps never rendered the services he 
supposed her to have done for their country, and was about to dis- 
honour his memory by mercenary immorality. He must be worse 
than censorious who can think unmoved of Nelson kneeling in 
prayer by his cabin table as the “ Victory V rolled slowly down 
on the enemy on the 21st .of October, appealing to God for help, 
and writing -the codicil in which he left his mistress and his child 
to the gratitude of his country. , 

It is said that his famous ; signal was to have been worded 
“ Nelson confides that every ,man will do his duty,’’ and tjhat 
his own name was replaced by that of .England on the suggestion 
of one of; his officers. The use of his name as an inspiration and 
an appeal would have been perfectly consistent with his tone 
at all times, 1 but he agreed to the alteration with the indifference 
oia man, to whom self and country were one at that hour. 
“Expects ” replaced , y. confides, that” because , the ; signal 
lieutenant . Pascoe pointed out. to him that the verb originally 
chosen: must be spelt out letter by letter in a , long string of 
flags. He parted with .Captain Blackwood of the “ Euryalus ” 
with a prophecy of his approaching fate; The sight of Collingr 
wood, the friend of his youth, leading the lee line into action 
in the “: Royal Sovereign ” drew from him a cry of admiration 
at the noble example his comrade was showing. When; the 
“ Victory ” had, passed astern of the French “ Bucentaure,” 
and was engaged with her and the “ Redoubtable,” he walked 
up and down the quarter deck of his flagship by the side of. his 
flag-captain, , T. M. Hardy, ' with the brisk . short step customary 
with him., As they turned; a musket shot from the. top of the 
Redoubtable ” struck him on the upper breast; and, plunging 
down, broke the spine. “ They have done for me at last I ” 
wore the words in which he acknowledged the fatal stroke. ^ He 
lingered for a very few hours of anguish in the fetid cockpit of 
the “ Victory,” amid the horrors of darkness relieved only by the 
dim light of lanterns, and surrounded by men groaning, or 
raving with, unbearable pain. The shock of the broadsides made 
the whole frame of the “ Victory ” tremble, and extorted a 
moan from the dying admiral. When Captain Hardy came down 
to report thie progress of the battle, his inherent love for full 
.triumph drew from him the declaration that less than twenty 
prizes would, not satisfy him. He. clung to his authority to the 
Cnd. The suggestion that Collingwood would have to decide 
on the course to be taken was answered with the eager claim, 
“ Not while I live. ” But the last recorded words wete of 
affection and of duty. . He begged Hardy for a kiss, and he 
ended; with the proud and yet humble claim, “ I have done my 
duty, thank God: for that. ” 


His body was brought home in his flagship and laid to rest 
in St Paul’s. He is commemorated in London by the monu- 
ment in Trafalgar Square, completed in 1849 with a colossal 
statue by E. K. Baiiy, and surrounded by Landseer’s bronze 
lions, added in 1867. ' 

In estimating the character of Nelson, and his achievements, 
there are some elements which must be allowed for more fully 
than has always been the case. He was, to begin with, the 
least English of great Englishmen. He had the excitability, the 
vanity, the desire for approbation without much delicacy’ as 
to the quarter from which it came, which the average Eng- 
lishman of Nelson’s time, his judgment obscured by the effects 
of centuries of racial rivalry 1 culminating in the Napoleonic 
warSj was wont to attribute to Frenchmen. Where there 
is vanity there is the capacity for spite and envy. Nor was 
Nelson altogether free from these unpleasant faults. But in 
the main his d^rire to be liked combined with a natural kindness 
of disposition to make him appeal frankly to the goodwill 
of those about him. He won to a very great extent the affec- 
tion he valued, and that from men so widely different in char- 
acter as Lord Min to and the simple-hearted seamen among 
whom he passed the best part of his life. He could be cruel 
when his emotions were aroused by evil influences, with the 
downright cruelty he displayed at Naples, or the more subtle 
form of hardness in his conduct to his wife, when his duty 
to her stood in the way of his love for Emma Hamilton. But 
they Were few to whom the evil side of his nature was shown, 
while the captains and seamen for whom he did much to make 
a hard duty more tolerable Were to be counted by the thousand. 

As a commander he belonged to the race of Pyrrhus and the 
prince of Conde— the fighters of battles. His victories were 
won at the head of a force which had been brought to a high 
level of efficiency by three generations of predecessors,- against 
enemies who had been, as in the case of the French, disorganized 
by a social revolution which had ruined their discipline, who 
were inexperienced as the Danes were, or who, as in the case of 
the Spaniards, were sunk in a moral and intellectual decadence; 
But he estimated the vices of his opponents with full insight. 
Wielding a fine instrument, and confronted by inferior enemies, 
he was entitled to dare much, and it is a proof of his sagacity 
that he saw how far he could dare, caring but little for the bulk 
of the force in front of him, and looking to the spirit. Above 
all, he had the power to inspire the enthusiasm he felt, and to 
make men act above themselves because he was there, and because 
they found a joy in pleasing him. Among all the warriors of 
his generation Napoleon alone was a greater master of the souls 
of men, and Bliicher alone came near him. 

Nelson had no children by his wife. His daughter Horatia, 
by Lady Hamilton, became the wife of the Rev. Philip Ward, 
and died in 1881. In November 1805, in recognition of Nelson’s 
great services to his country, his brother William (1757-1835) 
was created Earl Nelson of Trafalgar, an annuity of £5000 being 
attached to the title. When William died without sons in 
February 1835 his only daughter Charlotte Mary (1787-1873), 
wife of Samuel Hood, 2nd Baron Bridport (1788-1868), became 
duchess of Bronte, while, according to the remainder, his English 
titles passed to his nephew Thomas Bolton (1786-1835), who 
became 2nd Earl Nelson. Bolton, who took the name of Nelson; 
was succeeded as 3rd Earl Nelson in November 1835 by his 
son Horatio (b. 1823). The duchy of Bronte was in 1910 held 
by Baroness Bridport’s grandson, Arthur Wellington Nelson 
Hood, 2nd Viscount Bridport (b. 1839). 

. Authorities. — Very much has been written about Nelson* A 
large part of the total mass consists of hasty work done to meet an 
immediate demand, or of repetition not justified by the critical 
faculty or literary skill of the writers. The valuable portion may be 
divided into original authorities, such as correspondence, and the 
testimony of eyewitnesses ; and the narratives or criticisms of 
students who tell with original power, and judge with knowledge and 
insight. Under the heading of original authorities, the first place is 
taken by The Dispatches and Letters of Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount 
Nelson , with notes by Sir N. H. Nicolas, (7 vols., 1844-1846). Nicolas 
spared no pains to make his collection complete and to illustrate it 
from all trustworthy sources. Thus he includes Sir Edward Berry’s 
Account of the Battle of the Nile , Colonel Stewart’s Notes on the Copen- 


hagen Campaign , Dr Beatey ’s Narrative of Nelson's Last Hours , and 
passages from the so-called Reminiscences of the Captain of the 
Victory , Dr Scott. This last authority is of little value', for the book 
consists of recollections by Dr Scott’s daughter and son-in-law of 
what he said years after the events he was speaking of. The student 
of Nelson’s life should make it a rule to exhaust Nicolas before con- 
sulting any other authority. A collection of Letters from Nelson to 
Emma Hamilton was published under her direction in 1814, but it is 
subject to much suspicion. A great mass of correspondence of the 
Hamiltons and much MS. relating to Nelson came into the hands of 
Dr Pettigrew, and passed into the possession of Mr A. Morrison, 
from whose collection they were transferred to the British Museum. 
A catalogue, in which the text is given, was privately printed and 
can be consulted in the museum. Isolated letters have appeared 
from time to time. Between February and April 1898 some valuable 
extracts from his correspondence with his wife, previously un- 
known, and the correct text of parts of his diary, appeared in the 
extinct weekly, Literature . Among the lives of Nelson’s contem- 
poraries, J. S. Tucker’s Earl of St Vincent (1844), Ross’s Saumarez, 
Lady Bourchier’s Codrington and the Letters of Sir William Hoste 
throw light on particular points. The Nelsonian Reminiscences of 
Parsons give an interesting picture of the admiral as he appeared 
tp an observant boy. The observations of older and more intelligent 
witnesses will be found in The Diaries and Correspondence of George 
Rose , in The Life and Letters of the First Earl of Minto and in a 
Journal kept during a Visit to Germany , by Mrs St George, afterwards 
Mrs Trench. Incidental mentions of Nelson are to be found in the 
Paget Papers , the correspondence of the minister who succeeded 
Sir W. Hamilton at the court of Naples. Biographies of Nelson are 
numerous. Emma Hamilton inspired one by a Mr Harrison, an 
odious book which was in Reality an advertisement of herself and 
which appeared in i8o6. The two quartos of Clarke and McArthur 
(1809), reprinted in three volumes octavo in 1840, were based on 
papers supplied by the family, but the texts were edited with un- 
ardonabfe freedom and the originals have in many cases been lost. 
Outhey’s classic Life was based on Clarke and McArthur. All later 
biographies have been superseded by Captain Mahan's Life of Nelson, 
first published in two volumes jn 1897 and again in one volume, 
with additions and corrections in 1899. The much-debated Nea- 
politan episode has given rise to a literature of its own. The con- 
troversy began with the appearance of Captain Foote’s Vindication 
of his own part in the transaction published in 1810. It drew an 
immediate Counter Vindication of Nelson by Commander Jeaffreson 
Miles. Italian versions will be found in Sacchinelli’s Fabrizio Ruffo 
and in the Compendio of Micheroux edited by theMarcheseMaresca. 
The controversy has been revived in England by Mr F. F. Badham 
with his Nelson at Naples (1900), and has provoked the publication 
of a collection of the documents by the Navy Record Society, in 
vol. xxv. of their publications, under the title Nelson and the 
Neapolitan Jacobins (1903). Mr C. Jeaffreson’s two works, Lady 
Hamilton and Lord Nelson (1888) and the Queen of Naples and 
Lord Nelson (1889), are based on the papers collected by Mr 
Morrison. See also T. Nelson, Genealogical History of the Nelson 
Family { 1908). (D. H.) 

NELSON, ROBERT (1656-1715), English philanthropist and 
religious writer, son of John Nelson, a London merchant, was 
born on the 22nd of June 1656, and was educated as the private 
pupil of George Bull, afterwards bishop of St David’s. Having 
inherited a considerable fortune from his father, he followed 
no profession. About 1680 he went abroad and spent much 
time on the continent of Europe till 1691, when he settled at 
Blackheath. For many years he was an intimate friend and 
correspondent of Archbishop Tillotson, though not in agreement 
with his views; and he was also on terms of friendship with 
the astronomer Halley and other men of science. Nelson’s 
sympathies were with the Jacobites; and after his return to 
England he associated himself with the nonjurors, under whose 
influence he produced several of his writings on religious subjects. 
He was an active supporter of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and similar associations, and he used his influence largely in 
the establishment of charity schools and the building of churches 
in London. In 1687 he had published a controversial work 
against transubstantiation, and in 1704 appeared his Companion 
for the Festivals and Fasts of the Church of England , which 
obtained a remarkable popularity lasting till the middle of the 
19th century. Within five years of its publication ten thousand 
copies of the Companion were printed, and thirty-six editions 
appeared in a hundred and twenty years. After the death of 
Bishop Bull in 1710 Nelson wrote his biography, which was 
published three years later; and he was also the author of many 
other devotional and controversial works. He died in January 



1715? in which year was published his Address to Persons of 
Quality and Estate , containing suggestions for the establishment 
of special hospitals, schools and theological colleges, many of 
his proposals being afterwards carried into effect. Nelson 
married a Roman Catholic, Lady Theophila Lucy, daughter of 
the earl of Berkeley, and widow of Sir Kingsmill Lucy of 
Broxbourne. 

See Charles F. Secretan, Memoirs of the Life and Times of the Pious 
Robert Nelson (i860); Thomas Birch, Life of Tillotson (2nd ed., 
* 753 ) J Thomas Lathbury, History of the Nonjurors (1845). 

NELSON, a river of Keewatin district, Canada, discharging 
the waters of Lake Winnipeg in a north-easterly direction into 
Hudson Bay. It drains an area of 360,000 sq. m. and, including 
its tributary the Saskatchewan, is 1450 m. long. It is navigable 
for small steamers for a distance of about 80 m., after which it 
is unnavigable except for canoes. It has a total fall between the 
lake and sea of 7 10 ft. Here its chief tributary is the Burntwood. 
Norway House at its source and York Factory at its mouth 
are important stations of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

NELSON, a town of British Columbia, situated on the west arm 
of Kootenay lake. Pop. (1906) about 5000. It is the com- 
mercial, administrative and railroad centre of the east and west 
Kootenay districts. It is the northern terminus of a branch of 
the Great Northern railway and is also connected by rail and 
steamboat with the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway at 
Revelstoke and with the Crow’s Nest line of the same system at 
Kootenay landing. It has direct railway communication with 
Rossland, Grand Forks and Greenwood. 

NELSON, a municipal borough in the Clitheroe parliamentary 
division of Lancashire, England, 32 J m. N. from Manchester by 
the Lancashire & Yorkshire railway. Pop. (1891) 2.2,754, 
(1901) 32,816. It is of modem growth, possessing a town hall, 
market hall, free library, technical* school, pleasant park and 
recreation grounds, and an extensive system of electric tramways 
and light railways, connecting with Burnley and Colne. Its 
chief manufacture is cotton. It was incorporated in 1890, and 
the corporation consists of a mayor, 6 aldermen- and 18 
councillors. Area, 3466 acres. 

NELSON, a seaport of New Zealand, the seat of a bishop and 
capital of a provincial district of the same name; at the head 
of Blind Bay on the northern coast of the South Island. Pop. 
(1906) 8164. The woods and fields in the neighbourhood abound 
with English song-birds, and the streams are stocked with trout ; 
while the orchards in the town and suburbs are famous for English 
kinds of fruit, and hops are extensively cultivated. The town 
possesses a small museum and art gallery, literary institute, 
government buildings, and boys’ and girls’ schools of high repute. 
The cathedral (Christ Church) is finely placed on a mound which 
was originally intended as a place of refuge from hostile natives. 
It is built of wood, the various native timbers being happily 
combined. Railways connect the harbour with the town, and 
the town with Motupiko, &c. The harbour, with extensive 
wharves, is protected by the long and remarkable Boulder Bank, 
whose southern portion forms the natural breakwater to that 
anchorage. The settlement was planted by the New Zealand 
Company in 1842. The borough returns one member to the 
house of representatives, and its local affairs are administered 
by a mayor and council. 

NELSONVILLE, a city of Athens county, Ohio, U S. A., on the 
Hocking river, 62 m. S.E; of Columbus. Pop. (1890) 4558,(1900) 
5421, including 328 foreign-born and 204 negroes; (1910) 668 2. 
Nelsonville is served by the Hocking Valley railway. The 
city is in, one of the most productive coal sections of the state; 
there are large quantities of clay in the vicinity; and the principal 
industries are the mining and shipping of coal and the manu- 
facture of fire-clay products. Nelsonville was settled in 1818 
and was incorporated in 1838; it was named' in honour of Elisha 
Nelson, who built the first house here. 

NEMATODA, in zoology, a group of worms. The name Nema- 
toda (Gr. vrjtia, thread, and elbos, form) was first introduced by 
Rudolphi, but the group had been previously recognized as 
distinct by Zeder under the name Ascarides. They are now by 


many systematists united with the Acanthocephala and , the 
Nernatomorpha to form the group Nemathelminthes. 

The Neinatoda possess an elongated and thread-like form (see 
fig. 1), varying in length from a few lines up to several feet. The 
body is covered externally by a chitinous cuticle which is a 
product of the subjacent epidermic layer in which no cell limits 
can be detected though nuclei are scattered through it. The 
cuticle is frequently prolonged into spines and papillae, which 
are especially developed at the anterior end . of the body. The 
mouth opens at one extremity of the body and the anus at or 
near the other. Beneath the epidermis is 6 

a longitudinal layer of muscle-fibres which 
are separated into four distinct groups PH 

by the dorsal, ventral and lateral areas; 1||| 

these are occupied by a continuation of the frag* 

epidermic layer; in the lateral areas run MSB 

two thin- walled tubes with clear contents, f|||| 

which unite in the anterior part of the fSHL* 

body and open by a pore situated on the 
ventral surface usually about a quarter |||| 9 | 

or a third of the body length from the 
anterior end. These vessels are the nitrogen- jl|§pi 

ous excretory organs. The body-cavity is | ||K§ 

largely occupied by processes from the large I ||®| 

muscle cells oi the skin. These processes I i«U 

stretch across the body cavity to be inserted 1 §|g|j 

in the dorsal and ventral middle lines. fc SJIk 4 * 

The body-cavity also contains the so- 1 

called phagocytic organs. These consist sl|l f| | 

of enormous cells with nuclei so large as 
to be in some cases just visible to the naked |||||1| 

eye. These cells are disposed in pairs, ' ijlglw**. 
though the members of each pair are not ||S|?lf 

always at the same level. The number of ||J|£ g 

cells is not large (some 2 to 8), and as a S 9 |||| 

rule they lie along the lateral lines. In 
some species (AscUris decipiens) the giant 
ceil is replaced by an irregular mass of ||1||| 

protoplasm containing a number of small Igral 

nuclei. Such a plasmodium bears, on its 
periphery, groups of rounded projections Wgl& 

of protoplasm termed end-organs. Similarly ««■[>*' 

the giant cells are produced at their peri- Wot* 

phery into a number of branching pro- 
cesses which bear similar end-organs on ^ 

their surface and in some cases terminate j^ teT Galeb Arc ^ & 
in them. These end-organs are the active z ^ot. Exp., 1878. 


agents in taking up foreign granules, or Fi:g. I * Oxyuris. 
bacteria, which may^have found their way Mouth, 
into the fluid of the body-cavity. From Enlargement of 
the shape and position of the phagocytic t h e oesophagus, 

organs it is obvious that they form admir- armed with 

able strainers through which the fluid of . chitinous teeth, 
the body-cavity filters (figs. 2, 3). ; ]’ Opening 6 ' of seg- 

The alimentary tract consists of a ’ mental tubes 
straight tube running from the mouth to (placed by mis- 

the anus without any convolutions; it is tak e on the dor- 

separable into three divisions : (i) a mus- sal instead of the 

cular oesophagus, which is often provided te, Tested ^ ^ 
with cuticular teeth; (2) a cellular intes- cd , Vas deferens, 
tine; and (3) a short terminal rectum Cloaca, 
surrounded by muscular fibres. Neither M Papillae, 
here nor elsewhere are cilia found at any period of develop^ 
ment. . 

A nervous system has been shown to exist in many species, 
and consists of a perioesophageal ring giving off usually six nerves 
which run forwards and backwards along the lateral and median 
lines; these are connected by numerous fine, circular threads in 
the sub-cuticle. Some of the free-living forms possess eye specks. 
The sexes are distinct (with the exception of a few forms that are 
hermaphrodite), and the male is always smaller than the female. 
The generative organs consist of one or two tubes, in the upper 


armed with 

chitinous teeth. 
i , Intestine. 
s , Opening of seg- 
mental tubes 

(placed by mis- 
take on the dor- 
sal instead of the 
ventral surface). 
te, Testes. 


portion 1 of which the ova or spermatozoa are developed, the lower 
portion serving as an oviduct or vas deferens; the female gener- 
ative organs open at the middle of the body, the male close to 
the posterior extremity into the terminal portion of the ali- 
mentary canal; .from this cloaca a diverticulum is given off in 
which are developed one to three chitinous spicules that subserve 
the function of copulation. The spermatozoa differ from those 
of other animals in having the form of cells which sometimes 
perform amoeboid movements. Most remarkable sexual condi- 
tions are found to occur in the free-living genera Rhabditis and 



protandrou£, self-fertilizing hermaphrodites. In cultures of the 
latter there .occur very rare, supplemental males which appear in 
no sense degenerate but as fit for reproduction as the males of. the 
bisexual species. Though possessing a complete copulatory 
apparatus and producing large quantities of spermatozoa* they, 
have lost their sexual instinct and play no part in the economy 
:>£ the species. These - “ psychically, decadent individuals 
appear to represent the entire male sex of a bisexual species, 
and become unnecessary owing to the grafting of hermaphrodite- 
sm on: the .female sex. .. 

• Mode of Life ,and Metamorphoses '.. — While the majority of the 


Nematodes are parasites, there are many that are never at any 
period of their life parasitic. These free-living forms are found 
everywhere— in salt and fresh water, in damp earth and moss, 
and among decaying substances; they are always minute in size, 
and like many other lower forms of life, are capable of retaining 
their vitality for a long period even when dried, which accounts 
for their wide distribution; this faculty is also possessed by 
certain of the parasitic Nematodes, especially by those which 
lead a free existence during a part of their life-cycle. The free- 
living differ from the majority of the parasitic forms in under- 
going no metamorphosis; they also possess certain structural 
peculiarities which led: Bast ian {Trans, Linn. Soc 1865) to 
separate them into a distinct family, the Anguillulidae . It is 
impossible, however, to draw a strict line of demarcation between 
the free and parasitic species, since — (1) many of the so-called free 
• Nematoda live in the slime of molluscs (Villot), and are therefore 
really parasitic; (2) while certain species belonging to the free- 
living genus Anguillula are normally : parasitic ( e.g . A. tritici, 
which lives encysted in ears of wheat),, other species occasionally 
adopt the parasitic mode of existence, and become encysted in 
slugs, snails, &c.; (3) it . has been experimentally proved that 
many normally parasitic genera are capable of leading a free 
existence; 1 (4) transitional forms exist which are free at one 
period of their life and parasitic at another. The parasitic 
Nematodes include by far the greatest number of , the known 
genera; they are found in nearly all the orders of the animal 
kingdom, but more especially among the Vertebrala , and of 
these the Mammalia are infested by a greater variety than any 
of the other groups. Some two dozen distinct species have been 
described as occurring in man. The Nematode parasites of the 
Invertebrata are usually immature forms which attain their full 
development in the body of some vertebrate; but there are a 
number of species which in the sexually adult condition are 
peculiar “to the Invertebrata?. 

The Nematoda contain about as many parasitic species as all 
the other groups of internal parasites taken together; they are 
found in almost all the organs of the body, and by their presence, 
especially when encysted in the tissues and during their migration 
from one part of the body to another, give rise to various patho- 
logical conditions. Although some attain their full development, 
in the body of a single host — in this respect differing from all 
other Entozoa — the majority do not become sexually mature 
until after their transference from an “ intermediate ” to a 
“ definitive ” host. This migration is usually accompanied by 
a more or less complete metamorphosis, which is, however, not 
so conspicuous as in most other parasites, e.g. the Trematoda. 
In some cases (many species of Ascaris) the metamorphosis is 
reduced to a simple process of growth. 

The parasitic and free-living Nematodes are connected by 
transitional forms which are free at one stage of their existence 
and parasitic at another; they may be divided into two classes- — 
those that are parasitic in the larval state but free when adult, 
and those that are free in the larval state but parasitic when 
adult. 

(1) To the first- class belong the so-called “ hairworm,” Mermis, 
not tp be confused^ with the Gordian worms . 3 The adult forms of 
M. nigrescens live, in damp earth and may be seen after storms or 
early in the morning crawling up the stalks of plants, a fact which 
causes people to talk about showers of worms. The eggs are laid on 

1 Ercolam successfully cultivated Oxyuris curvula , Strongylus 
armatus and other species in damp earth ; the free generation was 
found to differ from the parasitic by its small size, and by the females 
being ovo viviparous instead of oviparous. To this phenomenon he 
gave the name of dimorphobiosis. 

2 The genera Ascaris ; Filar ia, Trichosoma are found throughout the 
Vertebrata ; Cucullanus (in the adult condition) only in fishes and 
Amphibia; Ankylostoma, Trichocephalus , Trichina and Pseudalius 
live, only in the Mammalia , the last-mentioned genus being confined 
to the order Cetacea; Strongylus and PHysaloptera are peculiar to 
mammals, birds and' reptiles, while Dispharagus , Syngamus and 
Hystrichis are confined to birds. Mermis (in the larval state) is 
confined to the > Invertebrata and Sphaerularia to bees. Oxyuris , 
though chiefly parasitic , in the Mammalia , occurs also in reptiles, . 
Amphibia and one or two insects. Dacnitis and Ichthyonema are 
only found in fishes. 

3 See Nematomorpha. . . , • 


ic ground and the young larvae 'make their way into .grasshoppers, 
l whose bodies they pass, most of their larval lifes. (2) To the second 
ass belong ^^y^^^wa., Strongylus &nd many species of' Ascaris; 
le embtyo on leaving the egg lives free in water or damp earth; and 
isembles very closely the free-living genus Rhabditis. After a longer 
♦ shorter period it enters the alimentary canal of its proper host with 
rinking- water, or it bores through the skin and reaches the blood- 
sssels, and is so conveyed through the body, in which it becomes 
dually mature. Rhabditis nigrovenosah&s a developmental history 
hich is entirely anomalous, passing through two sexual genera- 
ons which regularly alternate; The worm inhabits the lung of 
le frog and toad, and is hermaphrodite (Schneider) or partheno- 
metic (Leuckart) ; the embryos hatched :from the eggs find their, 
ay through the lungs into the alimentary canal and thence to the 
cterior ; in a few days they develop into a sexual larva, called a j 
habditiform larva, in Which the sexes are distinct ; the eggs remain j 
ithin the uterus, and the young when hatched break through its i 
alls and live free in the perivisceral cavity of the mother, devouring ; 
ie organs of the body until only the outer cuticle is left ; this eventu- 
lly breaks and sets free the young, which are without teeth, and ; 
ave therefore lost the typical Rhabditis form. They live fpr some : 
me in water or mud, occasionally entering the bodies, .^f water 
lails, but undergo, no change until they reach the lung! of a frog, 
hen the cycle begins anew. Although several species belonging to 
le second class occasionally enter the bodies of water snails and 
trier animals before reaching their definitive host, they undergo no 
Iteration of form in this intermediate host; the case is different, 
owever*. in Filaria medinensis' and other forms, in which a free 
irval is followed by a parasitic /existence in two distinct hosts, all 
le changes being accompanied by a metamorphosis. Filaria medi - i 
ensis — the Guinea worm — is parasitic in the .Subcutaneous connec- • 
ive tissue of man (occasionally also in the horse). It is chiefly 
)und in the tropical parts of Asia and Africa, but has also been; 
let with in. South Carolina and several of the West Indian islands. ; 
'he adult worm in the female, sometimes reaches a length of 6. ft. . 
'he males have only recently been discovered. The female is yiyi- 
arous, and the young, which, unlike the parent, are provided' with 
long tail, live free in water; it was formerly believed from the , 
requency with which the legs and feet were attacked by this parasite 
hat the embryo entered the skin directly from the water, but it 
as been shown by Fedschenko, and confirmed by Manson, Leiper 
nd others, that the larva 1 bores its way into the body of a Cyclops , 
nd there undergoes further development. It is probable that the \ 
arasite is then transferred* to the alimentary canal of -man by means j 
f drinking-water, and thence makes its way to the subcutaneous ■ 
onnective tissue. ; 

The Nematoda which are parasitic during their whole, life may i 
imilarly be divided into two classes — those which undergo their 
[evelopment in a single host, and those which undergo their 
ievelopment in the bodies of two distinct hosts. 

(1) In the former class the eggs, are extruded with the faeces, and 
he young become fully formed within the egg, and when accidentally 
wallowed by their host are liberated by the solvent action of the 
;astric juice and complete their development. This simple type of 
ife-history has been experimentally proved by Leuckart to be 
characteristic of Trichocephalus affinis, Oxyuris 
ambigua arid other species’ (2) The life-history 
of Ollulanus tricuspis is an example of the second 
class. Ollulanus tricuspis is found in the; adult 
state in the alimentary canal of the cat ;' the 
young worms are hatched in the alimentary 
canal, and often wander into the body of their 
host ancj becpine, encystecfin the lungs, liver and 
other organs ;duririg the encyst merit the worm 
degenerates arid loses all trace of structure. 
This wandering appears to be accidental, and to 
have, nothing to do with the further evolution 
of the animal which takes place in those embryos 
Which are voided with the excrement. Leuckart 
: proved experimentally that thesri young forms 
become encysted in- the muscles of mice, and 
the cycle is completed after the mouse is de- 
voured by a cat. The well-known Trichinella 
spiralis (fig,. 4) has a life-historv closely resembl- 
ing that of Ollulanus. The adult worm, which 
Fig. 4. — Trichin - is of extremely minute size, the male being only 
ila encysted 7*5 th and the female £ of an inch in length 
imong muscular inhabits the alimentary canal of man and many 
ibres. (After other carnivorous mammalia; the young bore 
^euckart.) their way into the tissues and become encysted 

in the muscles— within the muscle-bundles 
Lccording to Leuckart, but in the connective tissue between them 
iccording to Chatin and others. The co-existence of the asexual 
mcysted form and the sexually mature adult in the sanie host,, 
exceptionally found in Ollulanus and other Nematodes , is the 
ule in Trichinella ; many of the embryos, - however, are . extruded 
vith the faeces, and complete the life cycle ; by reaching the alimentary 
:anal of rats and swine which frequently devour human Ordure 


Swine become infested with >• Trichinella in this way and .also by eating 
the dead bodies of rats, and the parasite is conveyed. to the body of 
man alorig with the flesh of ‘‘ trichiriized ’’ swine.. 

Importance in Pathology. --Among recent advances having 
medical import in our knowledge of the Nematodes, the chief 
are those dealing with the parasites of the blood. F. bancrofti is 
known tp live in the lymphatic glands, and its embryos .Micro- 
filaria sanguinis hominis ndcturna, passing by the thoracic duct, 
reach the blood-vessels and circulate in the blood. Manson 
showed in 1881 that the larvae {Microfilariae) yere not at all 
times present in the blood, but that their appearance had a 
certain periodicity, and the larvae of F. bancrofti. Microfilaria 
nociurna swarmed in the blodd at night-time and disappeared 
from the peripheral circulation during the day, hidings away in 
the large Vessels at the base of the lungs and of the heart. Ten 
years, later Manson discovered a second species, Filaria Persians ,‘ 
whose larvae live in the blood. They, however, show no period- 
icity, and are found continuously both by day and by night; 
and their larval forms are termed Microfilaria per starts. The 
adult stages are found in the sub-peritoneal connective tissue. 
A thirdl form, Microfilaria diurna, is found in the larval stage in 
. blood, -but only ih the daytime. The adult stage of this form is 
the Filaria loa .found in the subcutaneous tissues ; of the limbs. 

The presence of these parasites seems at times to have little 
effect on the host, ^nd men in whose system.it is calculated 
theire are .some 40-50 million larvae have shown no signs of 
disease. In other cases very serious disorders of the lymphatic 
system are .brought, about, of Which the most marked is perhaps 
Elephantiasis. Manson and Bancroft suggested that the second 
host of the parasite is the mosquito or gnat, and for a long time it 
was thought' that they were conveyed to man by the mosquito 
dying after laying her eggs in water, the larval nematodes 
escaping from her body and being swallowed by man. It, is 
now held that the parasite enters the blood of man through the 
piercing mouth-parts at the time of biting. When first sucked 
up by the insect from an infected man it passes into its stomach, 
and theuce .niakes its way into the thoracic muscles, and there 
for some time it. grows. Next the larvae make their way into 
the connective tissue in the pro- thorax, and ultimately bore a 
channel into the base of the piercing apparatus and come to 
rest between the hypopharynx and the labium. Usually two are 
found in this position lying side by side; it would be interesting 
fo know if these are male and female. From their position in 
the prpboscis the larvae can easily enter the blood of man the 
next time the mosquito bites (Low, Brit. Med . Journ June 1900; 
James, ibid., Sept. 1900). Shortly after Low had published his 
results, Gi;assi and Noe issued a paper dealing with the larvae 
of F. immitis, which is spreacl by means of the mosquito Anopheles 
{Centrbl. Bakier. I. Abth. xxviii., 1900) . The larvae of this 
parasite develop in the Malpighian tubules of the insect; at a 
certain stage they cast their cuticle and make their way into 
the space — part of the haemocoel — found in the labium. During 
the act of biting the labium is bent back, and as the piercing 
stylets enter tjie skin of the sufferer this bending becomes more 
and more acute, Grassi and Nod think that if the cavity of the 
labiuiri be full of the larval nematodes this bending will burst the 
tissue, and through the rent the larvae will escape and make their 
way into the body of the host. Besides Anopheles , two species 
of CuleXj C. penicillaris and C. pipiens, are also accused of trans- 
mitting the larvae. A paper by Noe {Atti Acc\ Lincei, ix., 1900) 
seems to prove beyond doubt that the larvae of F . immitis 
are transmitted in the manner indicated. The adult worm is 
chiefly found in the heart of the dog, and usually in the right, side, 
which may be so packed with the worms as seriously to interfere 
with the /circulation (fig. 5). The females produce thousands 
of larvae, which circulate in the blood, and show a certain 
periodicity in their appearance, being much more numerous 
in the blood at night than during the day. 

Importance as Pests. — Agriculturists now pay increased 
attention to the nematodes that destroy their crops. A good 
example, of a fairly typical case is afforded by Heterodera schachtii , 
! which attacks beetroot and causes great loss to the Continental 
sugar manufacturers. The young larvae, nourished by the yolk 



which remains over from the egg and by the remains of the 
mother which they have taken into their alimentary canal, 
make their way through the earth, and ultimately coming across 
the root of a beet, begin to bore into it. This they do by means 
of a spine which can be protruded from the mouth. Once within 
the root, they absorb the cell sap of the parenchyma and begin 
to swell until their body projects from the surface of the root* in 



Fig. 5. 


A, View of the heart pf a dog infested with Filar ia immitis Leidy ; 
the right ventricle and base of the pulmonary artery have been 
opened: a, aorta; b , pulmonary artery; c, vena cava; d, right 
ventricle; e t appendix of left auricle; /, appendix of right auricle. 
,B, Female F. immitis, removed from the . heart to show its length. 


the form of a tubercle (fig v 6). The reproductive organs do not 
begin to appear until the larva has twice cast its skin. After 
this a marked sexual dimorphism sets in. . The female., hitherto 
indistinguishable from the male, continues to swell until she 
attains the outlines of a lemon. Doing this she bursts the 
epidermis of the rootlet, and her body projects into the surround- 
ing earth. , The male has a different life-history (hg. 7).' After 

§§ the second larval 

moult, he passes 
through a passive sta ge 
comparable to the 

cuticle, and by means 
of his spine bores 
p IG ^ through the tissues of 

A, a, Female Heterodera schacktii Schmidt, escapes 

breaking through the epidermis of a root; J nto earth. Here 
the head is still embedded in the paren- he seeks a female, 
chyma of the root. . pairs, and soon after- 

B, a, larvae boring their way into a root ; wards dies. The eggs 
b, larva of the immobile kind surrounded „ 

by- the old skin, living as an ectoparasite . * e a e ? x y e 

on theoutside of the root. (From Strubell.) n se to embryos with- 
in the body of 'the 
mother; her other organs undergo a retrogressive change 
and serve as food for the young, until the body-wall only : 
of the mother remains as a brown capsule. From this the 
young escape and make their way through the earth to new 
roots. The whole life-history extends over a period of some 
4-5 weeks (fig. 7), so that some 6-7 generations are born during 
the warmer months. If we assume that each female produces 


300 embryos, and that half of these are females, the number of 
descendants would be, after six generations, some 22,781 milliards 
(A. Strubell, Bibl, Zool . , 1888-1889). Other species which have 
been recorded in the United Kingdom are Tylenchus devastatrix 
(Kuhn), on oats, rye and clover roots; T . tritici, causing the 



Fig. 7. 


A, Male Heterodera schacktii , B, First motile larva. 

greatly magnified. C, Second immovable parasitic 

a, Head lappets. larva casting its skin. 

b, Mouth cavity. D, A female with one half of the 

c, Spine. body-wall take* away to 

d , Muscle of spine. show the coiling generative 

e, Gland. organs. 

/, Oesophagus. a, Boring apparatus. 

g, Bulb. . b t Oesophageal bulb. 

h, Nerve- ring. c, Excretory pore. 

i, Excretory pore d , Alimentary canal. 

j, Oesophagus. , e , Anus. 

k, Testis. f, Ovary. 

ly Intestine. E, A male shortly before casting 

m, Muscles moving spicule. its larval skin. 

n , Spicule. 

ear-cockle of wheat; Cephalobus rigidus (Schn.), on oats; 
Heterodera radicicola (Greef) , on the roots of tomatoes, cucumbers, 
potatoes, turnips, peach-trees, vines and lettuce, and many 
other plants. 

See N. Nassonov, Arch. Mikr. AnaL (1900); Arch . parasit. (1898); 
Rabot, Lab. Warsaw (1898); Zool . Am. (1898); L. Jagerskiold, 
Centrbl. Bakter. (1898); J. Spengel, Zool. Anz. (1897); H. Ehlers, 
Arch. Naturg. (1899); O. Hamann, Die Nemathelminthen (1895). 

(F.E.B.; A. E.S.) 

NEMATOMORPHA. This zoological group includes Gordian 
worms which are found swimming in an undulatory manner 
or coiling round water-weeds in ponds and puddles, or knotted 
together in an apparently inextricable coil. They may be several 
inches in length and are no thicker than a piece of whip-cord. 

The male is distinguishable from the female by the presence 
of a fork at the posterior end of the body. The body is covered 
by a cuticle which is sculptured and the various markings are 
of systematic importance: it is secreted by a hypodermis which 
also includes nerve-cells and some gland-cells. In the adult 
aquatic stage the alimentary canal shows signs of degeneration, 
and it seems probable that in this stage Gordian worms take no 
food. The mouth is terminal or subterminal; there is a weak 
sucking pharynx situated behind the brain, and a long intestine 
lying along the medio-ventral body-cavity; it ends in a cloaca 
which receives the vasa deferentia in the male. There is a single 
unsegmented nerve-cord which runs along the ventral middle line 
and enlarges posteriorly into a caudal ganglion and anteriorly 
in a ganglion, the brain, which is not supra-oesophageal. The 
peripheral nervous system is minutely described by T> H. 
Montgomery. There is a median eye on the head. 


'he Nematomorpha are fiearly solid, — quite so at each end, 


rom Cambridge Natural History, vol. ii., “Worms, ”&c., by permission of Macmillan 

0. . Ltd. 

? IG. I.-—A water plant around which a Fig. 2 . — Abdomen of ; 
iale Gordius is turning and laying eggs. Pterostichus niger with the 

1, clump and string of eggs. terga removed to expose 

the Gordius larva within. 

Slightly magnified. 

i only in the middle region of the body are there any body- 
d ties, the space within the body being usually filled up with 
renchyma. There are four closed spaces of the nature of 
ly-cavities, two lateral and a dorso-median and a ventro- 
dian. Into the former the ovaries project, though the lumen 
the lateral body -cavity is quite shut off from the, lumina : of 
the ovaries or uteri. In the adult male 
the lateral body-cavities are absent. A 
curious duct with lateral branches termed 
the supra-intestinal organ lies above the 
intestine in the female. There are two 
series of ovaries extending through a large 
part of the body and accompanied by two 
uteri; the; latter open by two oviducts 
which, debouch into an atrium which also 
receives the intestine and a single recep- 
taculum semi’nis, and is continued baick^ 
ward as the cloaca; this opens posteriorly. 
The ovaries, are epithelial sacs which open 
into the uteri. The paired testes extend 
through the greater part of the body and 
end in two vasa deferentia which unite 
with the intestine to form a cloaca. 

Jom The eggs are laid in the spring as a rule, 

, by permission of Mac- and after about a week they give rise to a 
^Tg & 3?— Tarsal joint minute > ringed larva with a protrusible 
an Ephemerid larva boring apparatus consisting of three 
:o which two Gordius chitinous rods. By the aid of this the 
•vae, (a, a) have i arva makes its way into the soft body 
netrated. Magnified. 0 f some insect larva, Ephemerids, Chiro- 
»mids, or even of Molluscs, and encysts in the muscles, or fat 
»dy. The insect, which may have become an imago with the 
:>rdian larva still iri it, is then eaten by a carnivorous insect 
by a fish, and the contained Gordian larva becomes elongate 
Ld mature in its second host* After a year or more this larva 
aerges into the water and commences to reproduce. 

The unexpected occurrence of these worms in pools -and puddles, 
ten in great numbers, has given rise to myths about showers 
worms. They occasionally make their way into the human 
omach with the drinking-water and are vomited; but this is a 
,se of pseudo-parasitism— they are no true parasite of man. 

There are a considerable number of species divided among the 
ur genera : Gordius, Paragordius , Chordodes and Parachordodes ; 
e last, a genus of Camerano’s, is looked upon with some doubt by 
ontgomery. A free swimming marine form with longitudinal rows 
bristles, known as Nectonema A. E. Verrill, may also come here, 
it at present its life-history is unknown. The Nematomorpha 
rm an isolated group; at first sight they seem to be connected 
ith the Nematoda, but in reality their only common feature is the 
ibular genitalia opening into a cloaca, and it * seems at present 


impossible to connect 'them with the Annelida. Until more is known 
it seems wisest to look upon them as an isolated assemblage of 
animals with no near affinities to any. of the great phyla. 

Literature. — L. Camerano, 41 Monografia dei Gordii,” Mem. Ago. 
Torino , xlvii. (1897), contains literature; O. von Linstow, Arch, 
mikr. Anat., li. (1898); T. H. Montgomery, Bull. Mus. Harvard , 
xxxii. (1898); Amer. Natural., xxxiii. (1899); Zool. Jahrb. Anat ., 
xviii. (1903) p. 387; F. Vejdovsky, Zeitschr. wiss. Zool., lvii. (1894); 
A. Villot, Arch. Zool . exp. ii. (1887); C. R. Ac. Sci., cviii. (1889); 
H. B. Ward, Bull. Mus. Harvard, xxiii. (1892). (A. E. S.) 

NEMERTINA, or Nemerteans (Nemertea), a subdivision of 
worms, 1 characterized by the ciliation of the skin, the presence 
of a retractile proboscis, the simple arrangement of the generative 
apparatus, and in certain cases by a peculiar pelagic larval 
stage to which the name “ pilidium ” has been given. Many of 
them are long thread-shaped or ribbon-shaped animals, more or 
less cylindrical in transverse section. Even the comparatively 
shortest species and genera can always be termed elongate, the 
broadest and shortest of 
all being the ; parasitic 
; Malacobdella and the 
pelagic Pelagonemertes . 

There are no exterior 
appendages of any kind. 

The colours are often 
very bright and varied. 

Nemer tines live in the 
sea, some being jeommon 
amongst the corals and 
algae, others hiding in 
the muddy or . sandy 
bottom, and secreting 
gelatinous tubes which 
ensheath the body along 
its whole length. For- 
merly, they were gener- 
ally arranged amongst 
the Platyelniinthes as . 
a sub - o rd ex in the 
order of the Turbel- 
larians, but with the 
advance of our know- 
ledge of these lower 
worms it has been found 
desirable to separate 
them from the Turbel- 
larians and to look upon 
■ the Nemertina as a 
separate phylum. 

0. Burger^ classifies 

Nemertines into four 
orders: — Fig. i. — Lineus geniculatus. (From 

1. Protonemerttoi, in Burger.) 1, Lateral slits on head; 2, 
which there are two layers anus. 

of dermal muscles, ex- 

, ternal circular and in- . 

' ternal longitudinal ; the nervous system lies external, to the circular 
muscles; the mouth lies behind the level of the brain ; the proboscis 
has, no stylet ; there is no caecum to the intestine. Families, 
Carineludae,' Hubrechtiidae. 

II. Mesonemertini, in which the nervous system has passed into 
: the dermal muscles and lies amongst them ; other characters as in 

Protonemertini. Family, Cepbalothricidae. 

III. Metanemertini, in Which the nervous system lies inside 
the dermal, muscles in the parenchyma; the mouth lies in front of 
the level of the brain; the proboscis as a rule bears stylets; the 
intestine nearly always has, a caecum. Families, Eunemertidae, 
Ototyphlonemertidae, Prosorhocmidae, Amphiporidae, 
Tetrastemmatidae, Nectonemertidae, Pelagonemertidae, 
i\l AL ACQBDELLIDAE. 

. This order represents the Hoplonemertini. of Hubrecht. 

IV. Heteronemertini, in which the dermal musculature is in 

three layers, an external longitudinal, a middle circular, an internal 
longitudinal ; the nervous system lies between the first and second 
of these layers; the outer layer of longitudinal muscles is a new 
development;, there is no intestinal caecum; no stylets on the 
proboscis and the mouth is behind the level of the brain. Families, 
Eupoliidae, Lineidae. , . 

1 Nemertes was ,a sea nymph, daughter of Nereus and Doris. 
One of the genera was named Nemertes by Cuvier. 






This order represents the Schizonemertini of Hubreeht arid the 
family Eupolidae. 

The first three orders, which have a double muscular layer* 
external circular and internal longitudinal, are sometimes grouped 
together as the Dimyaria; the Heteronemertini, in which a third 
coat of longitudinal muscles arises outside the circular layer, are then 
placed in a second branch, the Trim y aria. 

The following families and genera are represented on the British 
coasts: Carinellidae, Cannella ; CephalothricidaE, Cephalo - 
thrix, Carinoma; Eunemertidae, Eunemertes ;; OfcrtYPHLONE^ 
mertidae,; Ototyphlonemertes ; , Amphiporidae* Amphiporus, Dre- 
panophorus ; Tetrastemmidae, Tetrastemma , Prosorhocmus;. 
Malacobdellidae, Malacobdella ; Eupoliidae, Eupolia , Valen - 
cinia, Oxypolia ; Lineidae , Lineus, Euborlasia , Micrura , Cerebtatu- 
lusy Micrella. 

; Anatomy. — Proboscis and Proboscidian Shea>h .~~ The organ most 
characteristic of a Nemertine is without doubt the proboscis. With 
very^ few exceptions ( Malacobdella , Akrostomum , where it has fused 



Fig. 2.-— Diagrams of the organs of a Nemertine. A, From 
below; B, from above. . 


m, Mouth. Br, Brain-lobes. 

div , Intestinal diverticula. /»■, Longitudinal nerve stems. 

u, . Anus. ' pr, Proboscis. 

ov, Ovaries. . / ps, Proboscidian sheath. 

n , Nephridia. P-o., Opening for proboscis. 

With the mouth into a single exterior opening), there is a terminal 
opening, the rhynchostome (subtermiirial in Valencinia ), at the fore- 
most tip of the body, out of which the proboscis is seen shooting 
backwards and forwards, sometimes with so much force that both its 
interior attachments are severed and it is entirely expelled from the 
body. It then often retains its vitality for a long time, apparently 
crawling as if it were itself a worm, a phenomenon which is at least 
partially explained by the extraordinary development of nervpus 
tisstie,. equally distributed all through the walls of the proboscis, 
and either united into numerous longitudinal nerve-stems (Dfe- 
panophorus , Amphiporus) or spread out into a uniform and com- 
paratiyely^ thick layer ( Cerebratulus , sp.). This very effective and 
elaborate innervation, which has been directly traced to the brain, 
whence strong nerves (generally two) enter the proboscis, renders 
it exceedingly probable that the most important functions of the 
proboscis are of a serisiferous, tactile nature. In Neriiertines the 
everted proboscis is retracted in the same way as the tip of a glove 
finger would be if it were pulled backwards by a thread situated in 
the axis and attached to the tip. The comparison may be carried 
still further. The central thread just alluded to is represented * in 
the Nemertean proboscis by that portion which is never everted, 
and the tip of the glove by the boundary between the evertible and 
non-evertible portion of the proboscis— a boundary which in the 
Metanemertini is marked by trip presence of a pointed, or serrated 
stylet. This stylet is thus situated terminally when the, proboscis 


has reached its maximum eversion. It adds a decisively aggressive 
character to an organ the original significance of which, ris we have 
, seen, was tactile. This aggressive character has a different aspect in 
: several genera which are destitute of a central stylet, but in which 
i the surface that is, turned outwards upon 
eversion of the proboscis is largely pro- 
: vided with nematocysts, sending the 
urticating rods of different sizes in all X 1 / 
directions. In others this surface is be^et / ] / \ 

with thick, glandular, adhesive papillae. f\ | 

The comparison with the glove-finger /wl W\ 

; is in so far insufficient as the greater / J lyBr 

portion of the non-evertible half of the ji I NN 

proboscis is also hollow and clothed by // I \\ 

glandular walls. Only at the very hinder- // tr V\ 
most end does it pass into the so-called fj ; // \ ’ \\ 

retractor-muscle (fig. 2), which is at- // ; l( A 

tached to the wall of the space, or rhyn- / \V 

chocoel* in which the proboscis moves / Yv 

about. This retractor-muscle, indeed, j PS)) \ 

serves to pull back with great rapidity i 1 / j 

the extruded proboscis, and is aided * jFV ' 

in its action by the musculature of the 

head. The extrusion itself depends en- Fig. 3. — Anterior portion 
tirely upon contraction of the muscular of the body of a Nemer- 
walls of the space just mentioned, the tine, 
rhynchocoel. As it is (1) closed on all Br, Brain-lobes, 
sides, and (2) filled with a corpuscular N, Lateral nerves, 
fluid, the contractions alluded to send PS, Proboscidian sheath, 
this fluid to impinge against the anterior Pr, Proboscis, 
portion, where the proboscis, floating in P.o., Exterior opening 


its sheath, is attached with it to the through which the 

muscular tissue of the head (fig. 3). proboscis is everted 

Partial extrusion lessening the resist- or rhynchostome. 

ance in this region inevitably follows, Oesophagus and 

and when further contractions of the mouth shown by 

walls of . the sheath ensue total ex- dotted lines, 

trusion is the consequence. It is 

worthy of notice that in those Nemertines which make a very free 
use of their proboscis, and in which it is seen to be continually 
protruded and retracted, the walls of the proboscidian sheath are 
enormously muscular. On the other hand, they are much less con- 
siderably or even insignificantly so in the genera that are known 
to make a rather sparing use 
of their proboscis. The rhyn- L J 

chocoel is formed by a split 6 ^ . 

which appears in the meso- V 

blast; surrounding the epi- 
blastiq pit which is the fore- (iff («/ 

runner of the proboscis. It l (m ) ] . ^1/ V IE 

does' not. seem to be coelomic. \smmJ 1mm / % m Ik 

The proboscis, which is thus 3 M 

an eminently muscular 'organ, Sf ||||| $ fjjl JSSIvg; 

is composed of two or . three, A IBIW JK 1 

: sometimes powerful, layers of m mU 4 ^||j| m wm ® 

muscles— one of longitudinal ^ Bp r 3 If 

arid one or two of circular ^ N. ^ 

fibres. In the posterior re- [ \ 

tractor the longitudinal fibres 1 1 

become united into one bun- 1 J 

die, which, as noticed above, is 

inserted in the wall of the Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 

sherith. At the circular inser- Figs. 4, 5. — Proboscis with stylet, 
tion of the proboscis in front “ reserve ” sacs and muscular bulb 
of the brain the muscular fibres of a Hoplonemertine. Fig. 4 re- 
belonging to the anterior ex- tracted ; fig. 5 everted, 
treniity of the body and those 

connected with the proboscis are very intimately interwoven, forming 
a strong attachment. The short tube between this circular insertion 
and the rhynchostome is called the rhynchodaeum. 

The proboscis broken off and expelled is generally reproduced, 
the posterior ribbon-like end of this reproduced 
portion again fusing with the walls of the sheath. 

There is reason to suppose that,, when a wound is 

inflicted by the central stylet, it is envenomed by 

the .fluid secreted in the posterior proboscidian Jy 

region being at the same time expelled. A re- C/ 

servoir, a duet' and a muscular bulb in the region L' 

(figi'4) where the stylet is attached serve for this p IG< 5 Th e 

purpose. The .significance of two or more (in armature from 
Drepanophorus very numerous) • small sacs con- the proboscis of 
taining so-called “ reserve stylets resembling in Drepanophorus 
shape that of the central dart is insufficiently known. 

The muscular walls of the rhynchocoel, which by their transverse 
contractions serve :to bring about eversion of the proboscis in the way 
above traced, are attached to the musculature of the head just in 
front of the ganglionic commissures (fig. 3). In nearly all Nemertines 
the rhynchocoel/ extends backwards as far as the posterior extremity, 
just above, the anus ; in Carinella it is limited to the anterior body- 
region. The corpuscles floating in the fluid it contains are of definite 


Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 

Figs. 4, 5. — Proboscis with stylet, 
reserve ” sacs and muscular bulb 


Fig. 6.- 



i$ presence of haemoglobin* They; are usually larger than the, plbod 
>rpuscles.: - Internally the muscular layers are lined, by an epi" 
letium.* In the posterior portion this epithelium in certain Hetero- 
emertea has a more glandular appearance, and sometimes the 
iteriorr cavity is obliterated by cell-proliferation in this region, 
uperiorly the sheath either closely adheres toi the muscular b’ody- 
all, with which it may even be partly interwoven, or it: -hangs 
■eely in the connective tissue \ which fills the - space between the 
itestine and the muscular body- wall. . : ; 

Cutaneous System . — Externally in all species a layer of. ciliated 
ells forms the ofiter investment. In it are, moreover, enclosed 
nicellular glanjds pouring, their highly refracting coritents^ of a more 
r less i(od-like' shape, directly to. the . exterior.. They 'appear; to 
e the principal source of the mucus these animals secrete. In most 
leteronemer tines these elements are separated by a thin homo- 
eneous basement membrane' (fig. 8) from the following — that is, 
rom a layer in which longitudinal .muscular fibres are largely inter- 
lixed with tortuous glands, which by rfeason of their deeper situation 
ofnmuhicate with the exterior by a much longer and generally very 
arrow duct. The pigment is also principally localized in this layer, 
lthough sometime? it is ipresent even deeper down within the 
lusculatUre. . The passage from this tegumentary layer to the 
ubjacerit longitudinal muscular one is gradual, no membrane 
eparating them. In Caniiella, Cepkalothrix, Polia ^ and the Metane- 
aertiries the two tegumentary layers with their different glandular 
lements are fused into one; a thick layer of connective tissue 
3 situated beneath them (instead of between them) and keeps the 
ntire cutaneous system- more definitely separate from the muscular 
figs. 7, 8). v : - - - ' t? 

Musculature and Connective Tissue . — The muscular layers by which 
he body^wall is constituted have been very differently and to some 
ixtent confusingly described by the successive authors on Nemertean 
natomy;. There is sufficient reason for this confusion. The fact 
s that not only, have,the:larger subdivisions a different arrangement 
md even number of the muscular layers, but even within the same 
^enus, nay, in the same species, well-marked differences occur. 
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Fig. 9. 


Figs. 7 -9. — The layers of the body- wall in Carinella (fig.' 7 ), the 
Metanemertini (fig. 8) and the Heteronemertini (fig. 9). c, Cellular 
:issue of the integument;’ But, basement membrane cire.i, outer 
drcular, and long., longitudinal layer of muscular tissue; circ. 2; 
ong. 1, additional circular and longitudinal layers ’ of the same ; 
tl, nervous layer. : - v; / ‘ V • : 

Increase in size appears sometimes to be accompanied by the develpp- 
nent of a new layer of fibres, whereas a difference, in the method of 
^reparation may give to a layer which appeared homogeneous in 
jne specimen a decidedly fibrous aspect in another. Nevertheless 
;here are three principal types under which the different modifications 
;an be arranged. One, of them is found in the two most primitively 
organized genera, Carinella and Cepkalothrix, i.e. an outer circular, a 
ongitudinal. and an inper circular layer of muscular fibres (fig. 7).: 
rhe second, is common to’ali the Heteronemertines, as well as to Folia 
md Valencinia, .and also comprehends three layers, of. which, how- 
ever, two are longitudinal, viz. the. external and the internal one,', 
there being a strong circular layer between them (fig. 9;.n< To the 
third type all the Metanemertini correspond; their museulat layers 
ire only two, an external circular and an internal longitudinal one 
(fig. 8).;. ? i 

The Heteronem-ertini thus. appear to, have developed an extra, layer 
of longitudinal fibres internally to those which they inherited from 
more primitive ancestors, whereas the Metanemertini sLre no longer 
in possession of the internal circular 4 ayer f but .have on the contrary 
largely,, developed : the . external circular one,, which has dwindled 
away in the Heteronemertini. The situation of the lateral nerve- 
sterns in the different genera with respect to: the muscular layers 
lends definite support to the interpretation of their homologtes>here 
given and forms the basis; of. Burger’s classification. •< ,'r . s 

In Carinella, Cepkalothrix and Polia, as well as in. all Metane^ 
mertines, the basement membrane of the . skin already alluded 
to is particularly strong and immediately applied upon the muscular 
layers. ,In the Heteronemertines there is a layer in which the 
cutaneous elements are largely represented below the. thin basement 
membrane (fig. 8), between it and the bulk of, the outer longitudinal 
muscles.- The difference; in the appearance pf the basement: mem-: 
branerrsometimes, , wholly homogeneous, sometimes: * eminently 
fibrillar — can more especially be observed in differently preserved 
specimens of th$,<genus' Polia. . .ih ‘ . ‘ ; • 
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•imperceptibly .merges > wnicn surrounus ' tne muscular 

bundles jas they are united into denser.ahd definite layers j and this is 
especially marked? in those .forms (Akrosiomum) where the density of 
the muscular bpdy*wall - has considerably diminished,. and the • con- 
nective tissue has thiisf become much more prominent. It can then at 
the same ; time be observed, too, that the compact mass; of connective 
tissue i(‘ ‘ reticulum, ” Barrois) which lies between the muscular, body^ 
wall and the. intestine; is directly continuous with that in which the 
muscular layers are embedded. Nuclei are everywhere present.' The 
omnipresence of this connective tissue tends to exclude the formation 
of any perivisceral body cavity in Nemertines. ; 

In Polia the connective: tissue enclosed in. the external, muscular 
layer*- is eminently ^ vabuolar-r-all the intermediate stages between 
such cells in Which ? the vacuole predominates and the ■ nucleus is 
peripheral and those in Which the granular protoplasm still entirely 
fills them, being moreover .present, : :; *•>•/.< /.? ■ ■ . ; ' I ■ : 

In addition to the musculature of the proboscis and proboscidian 
sheath,: longitudinal muscular fibres are found in the walls of the 
oesophagus, 'whilst transverse, ones are numerous and united into 
verticals dissepiments between, the successive intestinal caeca, thus 
bringing about a very regular internal metamerization.- The genital 
products develop in intermediate spaces : similarly 1 limited by these 
dissepiments; and alternating? with the digestive caeca; 

. Nervous System and Sense Organs. —The nervous system of Nemer- 
tines presents several interesting peculiarities. As central organs 
we have to note the brain-lobes 
and 1 the longitudinal lateral cords ; 
which form one Continuous unseg-. f 
mented mass of fibrous and cellular eo\ 
nerve-tissue. The fibrous nerve- 
tissue is more dense in the higher 

differentiated, more loose and . 

spongy' in the lower organized : ;v •; 

forms ; the cellular nerve- tissue is Fig.' 10 _Fig. 1 i - ' 

similarly less compact in the forms Figs.- . 10, , .11 Brain and 
that are at the base of the scale, lateral organ ,01 a Schizonemer- 
No ganglionic swellings' whatever tine (fig. * 10) ; and a Hoplo- 
occuf in: the course of the longi- nemertine (fig. 11). eo, Exterior 
tudinal dords. The brain must be opening ; u.l, superior brain- 
looked upon as the anterior thick- lobe; . p.l.y posterior brain-lobe, 
en? rig of these cands* and at. the same 

time as the- spot where the two halves of the central nerve system 
intercommunicate. This is brought about by a double commissure, 
of which the ventral portion is considerably thicker than the dorsal, - 
and which, together with the- brain-lobes, constitutes a ring through 
Which- both proboscis find proboscidian- Sheath pass* The brain 1 - lobes 
are generally four irf number; a ventral and fi dorsal pair, respectively 
United together by the above-mentioned commissures* and moreover 
anteriorly interfusing with each other, fight and left. In Carinella. 
this separation into lobes of the* anterior thickenings of the cords has 
not yet commenced, the ventral commissure at the same time being 
extremely bulky. There is great probability that the central stems, 
together with the brainy must be looked upon as local longitudinal 
accumulations ! of ner- : ~ 

vous tissue in what was : 

in more primitive an- 1 
cestors a less highly 
differentiated nervous 
. plexus, situated in the. 
body-wall in a similar 
way to that which still 
is found in -the less 
highly organized Coelen- 
teratesi Such a nervous 
plexus indeed occurs 
in the body* wall of fill 
Hete^r on e m^er tines, 

sometimes even as a * L.nT^ L.N. 

comparatively thick ? p IG . I2 .— The brain of a Nemertine, with 
layer; situated, as are its lobes and commissures, 

the nerve stems, be-’ r Nerves to sensory apparatus, 

tween the • external 

lpngitudmal and the va g 1 Nerves for pespphagus. 
circular- muscles <fig. Lateral fierve-stems. . " 

9)., In Carinella, where ■ 

the longitudinal nerve-stems are situated exteriorly to the mus- 
cular layers, this J ; plexus, although present, is :much less dense, 
and ;can more fitly be compared to a network with wide meshes.-; 
In both cases ;ii< can be shown to be in immediate continuity with the 
coating of nerve-cells forming part of the longitudinal cords. It 
stretches forward as^ far as the brain, 'and in Carinella is again con- 
tinued in front of <it, whereas in the Heteronemertines the innervation 
of the anterior extremity of the head, in front of the brain, takes the 
form of more definite and less numerous branching stems. The 
presence of this plexus in connexion with -the central stems, sending 
out nervous" filaments amongst the muscles, explains the absence, in 
Pro--, Meso- arid Heteronemertines, of separate and distinct peri- 
pheral nerve * stems springing from the central stems innervating 
the ^different organs find body-regions, the only exceptions being' the 



nerves for the proboscis, those for the sense organs in the head and 
the strong nerve pair (». vagus) for the oesophagus. At the same 
time it renders more intelligible the extreme sensitiveness of the body- 
wall of the Nemertines, a local and instantaneous; irritation often 
resulting in spasmodic rupture of ' the animal at' the point touched. 

In theMetanemertini, where the longitudinal stems lie inside the 
muscular body- wall,' definite and metamerically placed nerve 
branches spring from them and divide dichotomously in the different 
tissues they innervate. A definite plexus can here no longer be 
traced. In certain Metanemertines the lateral stems have been 
noticed to unite posteriorly by a terminal commissure, situated 
above the anus, the whole of the central nervous system being in 
this way virtually situated above the intestine. In others there is an 
approximation of the lateral stems towards the median ventral line 
{Drepanophorus) ; in a genus of Heteronemertines (Langia) , on the 
other hand, an arrangement occurs by which the longitudinal stems 
are no longer lateral, but have more or less approached each other 
dorsaily. 

In addition to the nerves starting from the brain-lobes just now 
especially mentioned, there is a double apparatus which can hardly 
be. treated of in conjunction with the sense organs, because its 
sensory functions have not been sufficiently made out, and which 
will therefore rather be considered along with the brain and central 
nervous system. This apparatus is usually known under the name 
of the. lateral organs.. To it belong (a) superficial grooves or deeper 
slits situated on the integument near the tip of the head, (b) nerve 
lobes in immediate connexion with the nervous tissue of the brain, 
and ( c ) ciliated ducts penetrating into the latter and communicating 
with the former. Embryology shows that originally these different 
parts are separately started, and only ultimately become united 
into one. Two lateral outgrowths of the foremost portion of the 
oesophagus, afterwards . becoming constricted off, as well as two 
ingrowths from the epiblast, contribute towards its formation, at 
least as far as both Meta-, and Heteronemertines are concerned. As 
to theMesonemertini, in the most primitive genus, Carinella , we do 
not find any lateral organs answering to the description above given. 
What we do find is a slight transverse furrow on each side of the head, 
close to the tip, but the most careful examination of sections made 
through the tissues of the head and brain shows the absence of any 
further apparatus comparable to that described above. Only in one 
species, Carinella inexpectata, a step in advance has been made, in 
so far as in connexion with the furravtf just mentioned, which is 
here also somewhat more complicated, in its arrangement, a ciliated 
tube leads into the brain, there to end blindly amidst the nerve- 
cells. r No other intermediate stages have as yet been noticed 
between this arrangement and that of the Hcteronemertini , in which 
a separate posterior brain-lobe receives a similar ciliated canal, and 
in which the oesophageal outgrowths have made their appearance 
and are coalesced with the nerve-tissue in the organ of the adult 
animal. The histological elements of this portion remain distinct 
both by transmitted fight and in actual sections. 

These posterior brain-lobes, which in all Heteronemertines are in 
direct continuity . of, tissue with the upper pair of principal lobes, 
cease to have this intimate connexion in the Metanemertini\ and, 
although still constituted of (i) a ciliated duct, opening out exter- 
nally, (2) nervous tissue surrounding it, and (3) histological elements 
distinctly different from the nervous, and most probably directly 
derived from the oesophageal outgrowths, they are nevertheless 
here no longer constantly situated behind the upper brain-lobes and 
directly connected with them, but are found sometimes behind, 
sometirhes beside and sometimes before the brain-lobes. Further- 
more, they are here severed from the principal lobes and connected 
with them by orte or more rather thick strings of nerve-fibres. 
In some' cases,, especially when the lobes lie before the brain, their 
distance from it, as well as the length of these nervous connexions, 
has considerably increased. 

These curious neuro-glandular pits. (fig. 1), absent: in the Mesone- 
mertine and one or two aberrant species, have been shown to possess 
large , glandular cells at their base which secrete a mucus. The 
development of these organs, which in the Protonemertine are; but 
grooves in the epidermis,, not far removed from the similar cephalic 
slits of many Turbellaria, reaches its height in Drepanophorus . Here 
the pits split into two, one part ending in a <sac lined with sensory 
epithelium, and embedded in nervous tissue, the other projecting 
backwards as a long, glandular, "blind canal. The exit of these organs 
takes, many shapes; of value in systematic work.; Their function is 
still little understood. Two lateral, shallow pits occur om the side 
of the body about the level of the hinder end of the proboscis in 
some species. of the genus jCarinella, which are termed side-organs. 
These are capable of being evertedy and are probably sensory in 
function (fig. 20, if). 

For the Heteronemertines arguments have been adduced to. prove 
that here they have the physiological significance of a special respir- 
atory apparatus for the central nervous tissue, which in all these 
forms is strongly charged with haemoglobin. , The haemoglobin 
would ky its pre-eminent properties of fixing oxygen, serve to ; 
turnish the nerve system, which more than any other requires a 
constant supply, with the necessary oxygen. Such could hardly 
be, obtained in any other way by those worms that have no; special 
respiratory apparatus, and that live in mud and under stones where 


the natural supply of freshly oxygenated sea-water is practically 
limited. Whether in the Metanemertines, where the blood fluid is 
often provided with haemoglobiniferous disks, the chief functions 
of the side organs may not rather be a: sensory one needs further 
investigation. 

; The exterior opening of the duct has been several times alluded to. 
In the Metanemertines it is generally situated towards the middle 
of a lateral transverse groove on either side yr-v 

of the head, as was noticed for Carinella , and f k\ /’N 

as is also present in Folia . Generally a B f ■ 

row of shorter grooves perpendicular to the 1 
first, and similarly provided with strong 1 
cilia, enlarges the surface of these furrows || 

(fig;. 14). In Fa/enama there is nothing but 
a circular opening without furrow. In all 

Heteronemertines there is on each side of Fig. 13. Fig. 14. 

the head a longitudinal slit of varying length Figs iV ia 

but generally considerable depth, in the Lateral views of head 
bottom of which the dark red bram is very 

plainly visible by transparency. These slits , • 

are continued, into the ciliated duct, being ^^1™ aVo 7 a 
at the same time themselves very strongly MphnmprHnA/fiff T . v 
ciliated. In life they are commonly rhythms 
caliy opened and shut by a wavy move- „ nr i f 1irrnw ~ ■ 

ment. They are the head slits (cephalic ana arrows. 

: fissures, “ Kopfspalten ”) so characteristic of this subdivision 
(figs.. 10 and 13). 

With respect to the sense organs of the Nemertines, we find that 
eyes are of rather constant occurrence, although .many Hetero- 
nemertines living in the mud appear to be blind. The more highly 
organized species have often very numerous eyes ( Amphiporus , 
Drepanophorus ), which are provided with a spherical refracting 
anterior portion, with a cellular “ vitreous body/’ with a layer of 
delicate radially arranged rods,, with an outer sheath of dark pigment, 
and with a separate nerve-twig each, springing from a common or 
double pair of branches which leave the brain as n. optici, for the 
innervation of the eyes. Besides these more highly differentiated 
organs of vision, more primitive eyes are present in others down to 
simple stellate pigment specks without any refracting apparatus. 

Organs of hearing in the form of capsules containing otoliths 
have only been very rarely observed, apparently only in Metane- 
mertini. 

As to the organ of touch, the great sensitiveness of the body has 
already been noticed, as well as the probable primary significance 
of the proboscis. Small tufts of tactile hairs or papillae are sometimes 
observed in small number at the tip of the head; sometimes longer 
hairs, apparently rather stiff, are seen on the surface, very sparingly 
distributed between the cilia, and hitherto only in a very limited 
number of small specimens. They may perhaps be considered as 
sensory. s 

Digestive System. — The anterior opening, the mouth, is situated 
ventrally, close to the tip of the head and in front of the brain in the 
Metdnemertiniy somewhat more backward and behind the brain in 
the other Nemertines. In most Heteronemertines it is found to be 
an elongated slit with corrugated borders; in the Metanemertines 
it is smaller and rounded; in Malacobdella and Akrostomum it, 
moreover, serves for the extrusion of the proboscis, which emerges 
by a separate dorsal opening just inside the mouth. The oesophagus 
is the anterior portion of the digestive canal; its walls are folded 
longitudinally, comparatively thick and provided with longitudinal 
muscular fibres. Two layers are specially obvious in its walls — the 
inner layer bordering the lumen being composed of smaller ciliated 
cells, the outer thicker one containing numerous granular cells and 
having a more glandular character. Outside the wall of the oeso- 
phagus a vascular space has been detected which is in direct con- 
tinuity with the longitudinal blood-vessels. In certain cases, how- 
ever, the walls of the oesophagus appear to be very closely applied 
to the muscular body- wall and this vascular space thereby con- 
siderably reduced. 

The posterior portion of the intestine is specially characterized 
by the appearance of. the intestinal diverticula horizontally and 
. symmetrically placed right and left and opposite to each other. 

In the Metanemertini there is a curious diverticulum of the intes- 
tine which stretches forward in the median line, ventral to the so- 
called' stomach. It is at times sacculated, but its chief interest is that, 
as Lebedinsky 1 has shown, the tip of the caecum in embryonic life 
opens to the exterior as the blastopore. This subsequently closes up, 
. and the newly-formed oesophagus and stomach open in the intestine 

• above and behind it. It is a curious feature in Nemertines that the 
alimentary canal seldom contains traces of food and yet most of these 
worms are voracious. The food' must be digested, absorbed and ex- 
creted with great rapidity. There is some evidence that in this 
group the ectoderm of the oesophagus is chiefly concerned with 
digestion, whereas the endoderm of the intestine is limited to the 
absorption of the soluble products. 

* * Cases of asymmetry or irregularity in the arrangement of the 
intestinal caeca, though sometimes occurring, are not normal. At 

, the tip of the tail, where the growth of the animal takes place, the 

1 Arch mikr . Anat. xlix. (1897) p. 503. 


eca are always eminently : regular* So they are throughout the * 
iole body in most of the Metanemertines. In Cannella they; are i 
nerally deficient and theuntestine straight ; in young specimens 
this species, however, they occur, though less regular and jmore m 
e forrir of incipient foldings by which the digestive ; surface is, ; 
creased. The inner surfabe of the intestinaLcaeca is ciliated, the : 

caeca themselves are some- 
^ times — especially in^ t^he 

.reverse: is the case, and iri 

Fig. 15. ^Phe anus is situated tef-' 

. minally, the muscular body- 

. t 4 * 0 T wall through: which • the 

x / ' intestine must find its way 

071 . outwards probably . acting 


Fig. 16. 
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|!p|. in this region the pa<rfc of a 

. sphincter.. The lateral nerve 

HraS m „ t£Ar • stems mostly terminate on 
wMM~' both sides in closest ; .prox- 

jr imity to the anus.; , in c.ep- 
tain species, however, they 
interfuse by a transverse 
\ connexion above the anus; 

4 .The longitudinal blood- 

r, .vessels do the same. 

Circulatory Apparatus.-— 
The chief vessels are .three 
j? . longitudinal, trunks, a 

cr median and two lateral ones. 

They are in direct eon- 
pg|!j|^zzB«* nexion with each other both 
at the posterior and at the 
anterior end of. the; body. 
At the posterior end they 
communicate together by a 
|j|||f T-shaped connexion in a 

ipP^tf ' ; . , . , simple and , uniform ; way. 

, Anteriorly there is a cer r 
4 tain amount of difference 

in the arrangement. Where- 
as in the Metanemertines a# 
nmatir w- arrangement prevails, as re- 
"Tf internal Presented in fo^the 
, nfnnemertini V Heteronemer 1 1 n e s the 
fit h 6 and lateral . stems, while entirely 
fig. 16, and uniform al [ through the 

' ' ., posterior portion of, , the 

Ltegument. body, no longer individually 
! \ exist in the oesophageal 

yer { region, but here dissolve 

ar l a yer. themselves into a network 

,anneua). of vascu i ar spaces surround- 
[ (m Hetero- ing this portion of the di- 
gestive tract. The median 
dorsal vessel, however, re- 
1, mains distinct, but instead 

of continuing its course be- 


lacunae .form, so to say, the forerunners of the lateral vessels. A 
median , longitudinal vessel and transverse connecting trunks nave 
not as yet, been detected. There are large lacunae in the head in 

front of the ganglia. V ; . ’ t : . ' , , 

The vascular system is .entirely closed. .. It contains a colourless 
fluid, with flat, oval nucleated corpuscles, as a rule colourless, but in 
some cases tinged with yellow or red haemo- 
globin. Its presence is one of the most dis- J 

tinctive features which separate the Nemer- f I 

tines from the Platyhelminthes. In origin 
the vascular 'system is due to a fusion of ( LJL ) 
spaces ; which arise in the. mesoblast of the 
larvk. The blood is ; probably circulated by i/jr 1 

the general contraction of, the whole animal, I / I 1 1 \\ 

since ; ; rt is yery dbubtfub if there are any 11 1 ||j 

intrinsic ^rUusCles in the vesselrwalls. Its U f * 

function is less that df ; respiration: than of Fig. 1 8 .— Diagram 

conveying the. digested, fopd; products all over Q f t be circu latory 
tb^ body, .and the excretofy products- to the apparatus in the an- 
nepfiridia, and doubtless tb serves at times to terior body-region of 
Assist in the extension and retraction of parts a jyfetanemertirie. 
of the body. The vessels in the more highly- 

developed genera s^em to be partly lacunae and partly true vessels 

-Associated with the lateral blood-vessels are the single 
pair of nephridia. Each consists of a more or less coiled, ciliated, 
longitudinal canal, which on its external surface gives origin to one 
or more transverse canals, which pass to the exterior and open a 
little way behind the. mouth, on the. sides of the, body. On its inner 
surface the longitudinal canal Is! adpressed [ to the lateral blood- 
vessel, and gives off a number of small^Dhnd caeca or ta gs, ^ch of 
which' ends in a small : clump of cells,.; These tags indent the blood- 
vessel.^ From their inner ends, projectingmtq the lumen of the tag, 
hangs a bunch of cilia, which forpis the flickering flame so well 
known in the excretory apparatus of. the Platyhelminthes and larval 
Annelids (fig. 19). There is no communication between the nephridia 
on one side, and, the other, but in Eupolia there are ducts opening 
into, the alimentary ca,nal as well as to . - . _ .• 

the exterior, a condition of things (Which /JSJlfi §§|||[ 

recalls what obtains in certain Oligochaetes. IIM ? c o 1 |§|§ 

As a rule, these organs oply. extend .^ahort I MfgiJ 

way along, the . anterior end of the body , IM&fi / 

a concentration which we may associate I 

with the development of a vascular system 
to bring the products of excretion to a : (i/#' 

fixed spot. In Stichostemma , however, 


Fig. 17. as in the Metanemertines ap. 

FIGS.- i 5 -i 7 .--Diagrammatic sec- rangemqnt prevails, as re- 
ions to show 7 dispoltion of internal "£ 

organs in - -Qirinzlla''tPrdtof^rHto),- S t e e ral stems while entirely 
ig g 15, Heteronemertim, fig. 16, and S S 

Vletanemeriini, fig. 17. , posterior portion of,, the 

7 , Cellular portion of integument. body, no longer individually 
?, Basement membrane. exist in the oesophageal 

1 , Circular muscular layer. region, but here dissolve 

1 ', Longitudinal muscular layer, themselves into a network 

\\ Second circular (in Cannella). 0 f vascular spaces surround- 
4 "', Second longitudinal (in Hetero- • this portion of the di- 
nemertmi ) . gestive tract. The median 

N, Nervous layer. dorsal vessel, however, re- 

LW Lateral nerves. . , . mains distinct, but instead 

PS, Cavity bf proboscidian sheath (the ^ cont inuing its course be- 
sheath itself of varying thickness). neath t he proboscidian 
P, Proboscis. sheath it is first enclosed by 

I Intestine. the ventral musculature of 

LBv, Lateral blood-vessel. t h is organ, and still farther 

DBv; Dorsal blood-vessel. forwards it even bulges out 

CT, Connective tissue. longitudinally isnto the 

cavity of the sheaths. Anteriorly it finally communicates with the 
lacunae iust mentioned, which surround the oesophagu^, batfieTne 
posterior lobes of the braid, pass through the nerve jing together 
with, the proboscidian sheath, arid are generally continued front 
of the brain as a lacunar space in the muscular tissue, one On each 

' special mention must be made of the delicate transverse v^gels 
regularly connecting the longitudinal and the lateral ones, t hey 
are metamerically placed, and belong to the same metarhere as the 
digestive caeca, thus alternating with the generative sacs. Ihe 
blood fluid does not flow in any definite direction^ its movements 
are largely influenced by those of the muscular body-wall. It is 
colourless and contains definite corpuscles, which are round or 
elliptical, and ‘in many Metanemertines are coloured red by haemo- 
globin, being colburless in other species. The circulatory system 
of • Carinella is considerably different, being more lacunar,; and Jess 
restricted to definite vascular channels. Two lateral longitudinal 


Montgomery 1 has, described a series of \«|f 

nephridia lyihg >U ; ^!°hg. the body, 
and each with a varying , hum.ber of 
external pores. The excretory system is gp » 

epiblastic in its origin. . : - :> ' SfjB • ° ml 

The two, external . openings, of the. . 
nephridia are situated, sometiities\ more / / $Bm i -■■■ 

towards the ventral, at: other tinte? more It ^ ] ¥/ 
towards the dprsal side. Even in. the 
larger Heteronemertines these pores are :|\^//ZT 
only a few millimetres bjehind the mouth 
region. In transverse sections the nephridia 
I can be shown to he generally situated in f 

the region limited by (l> the proboscidian l 

sheath, (2) the upper wall of the intestine, H 

(3) the muscular body-wall. No rface of 
nephridia is found posterior to the peso- 

Ph Gmerdtive System.— in the. Nemertxnes _ _l , j. fV , • 

the sexes . are .separate, , with only .very Fig. 19. Part oj the 
few exceptions , (Tetrastemma kerma- excretory system lying 
phroditica, Marion).: The reproductive ori the lateral vessel of 
system is of the simplest, strongly con- Drepanophorus Jpectar 
trusting with the complicated,. arrange- bihs, (Magnified about 
ments in the Platyhelminthes. A series 750 ,) 1, The longitudinal 
of sa.es lined with an epithelium,, the pro- excretory canal; 2, one 
liferation of whiph gives rise to the ova of the tags containing. the 
or spermatozoa, alternate ; between the , flame-cells. 

caeca of the intestine. When nurture, . •- .. a 

each sac pushes out a process to the exterior,, and this forms 
the genital duct. The line; of the genital o^mngs is usual'v 
dorsal to the lateral nerve. The whole ■ sac, With its epuhelial 
wall and its contained genital cells, arises ultimately from some 
of the parenchymatous cells of the body. , The waMs a^d 
tents in some forms arise simultaneously; in others the walls are 
first formed and their lining then proliferates. It. has been pointed 
out that the cavity of the sacs corresponds in many particulars with 
the coelom of' higher animals, and in Lebidinsky s observations on 
the development there is some support to the view that a coelom 
exists. Montgomery has aUo. described certain 
be eoelomic lying between the alimentary cana;l und the inn.er 
longitudinal layerpf muscles in the Heteronemerl mi. The ova and 

1 "i&ioL Jafcrj. Anat.,x. (1897) p. 265. 


•sperrhatozoay when mature, present no peculiarities^ As the ova are 
in rhany species deposited in a gelatinous tube secreted by ihe* body- 
walls, in which they are arranged '(three or .more . together) in flask- 
shaped cavities, impregnation must probably take place either before 
or :at the very moment of their being deposited. The exact mode: has 
not yet been noticed. , : 


pharynx,. and he- sums up their relationship to the Annelids by the 
statement that to a certain extent the Nemertines represent Turbel- 
laria which in the course of. time have copied certain features of an 
Annelid character. < 

Literatw re.-t^T; Barrois, “ Recherches sur I’embryologie de3 
N<§mertes,” Annates des Sc. Naturelles , vi. (1877) ; O. : Biitschli, 



Fig. 20. — Anterior end of a Carinella , partly^ diagrammatic. Magnified. (From Burger.) 1, Opening of proboscis; 2, cephalic 
glands running to frontal organ; 3, dorsal commissure of brain;: 4, cerebral organ ; 5, upper dorsal nerve; 6, under dorsal nerve; 
7, rhynchocoelic blood-vessel ; 8, fore-gut; 9; rhynchocoel; 10, nerve to proboscis; 11, proboscis; 12, genital sac; 13, genital pore; 
14, mid-gut; 15, circular nerves; 16, pore, of excretory system; 17, lateral ■; organ; 18, excretory canal; 19, lateral vessel; 20, 
lateral nerve; 21, oesophageal nerve;. 22, mouth; 23, ventral ganglion of brain; 24, dorsal ganglion of brain; 25, rhynchodaeum. 
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(A. A. W. H.; A. E. S.) . 
NEMESIANUS, MARCUS AURELIUS OLYMPIUS, Roman 
poet, a native of Carthage, flourished about a.d. 283. He was 
a popular poet at the court of the Roman emperor Cams 
(Vopiscus, Cams , 11). He wrote poems on the arts of fishing 
{Halieutica) , aquatics {Nauticd) and hunting {Cynegetica) , but 
only a fragment of the last, 325 hexameter lines, has been 
preserved. It is neatly expressed in good Latin, and was used 
as a school text-book in the 9th century. Four eclogues, formerly 
attributed to Titus Calpurnius {q.v.) Siculus, are now generally 
considered to be by Nemesianus, and the Praise of Hercules, 
generally printed in Claudian^ works, may be by him. 

Comolete edition of the works attributed to him in E. Bahrens, 


(r8&i);; Gynegetica : : ed. ;M. ; Hau.pt (with) 
)vid's Halieutica and Grattius Faliscus) 1 858, and Stern, . with 
^rattipf.. (l$32)./ Jtafiantranslat:ipii with, notes, by L. R. Yaldrighi 
t‘876). " The four eclogues are printed with those of Calpurnius in 
•be* editidns "of 'fL ScHenkl (1885) arid E; H: Keene (1887) •; see 
j-J 0 isorid> , . Studio suUe< Egloghe di ■ N. ’ (1 895) and Dell 1 . imitaziqne 
HU&M$pgk% 4 i & 396 ) ; and M>, Haupt, DeGarminibus Bucolicis 
ZafpuruU^et Nf ' (1853), theichief treatise on the. subject. • 

. NEMESIS/, the 1 personification of divine justice; This is the 
>nly<- sense; in * which the word is used :in Homer, while Hesiod 
'Wheog\ -22^)i make^ Nemesis a goddess, the daughter of Night 
soriiep however; regard ' the passage as; an interpolation) ; she 
tppearsdnastill more concrete form in a fragment of the Cypriq. 
Fhe word; Nemesis originally meant the distributor (Gr. vkpuv) 
>f fortuhe, whether good or bad, in due proportion to each man 
iccording : to; his deserts; then, the resentment caused by, any 
ifeturbaftce of This proportion, the sense of justice that could 
10 1< allbwrit to pass' unpunished; Gruppe and others prefer to 
connect the name with veixeadiv r ve/xeal^eadai (“to feel just 
resentment ”)• In the tragedians Nemesis appears" chiefly as 
;he ravenger of erime^and thepunisher of arrogance, and as^sueh 
! s * akin " to? j Ate!’ and ' the Erinyes. She was sometimes called 
idrasteia, - probably ; meaning ‘‘ one from whom there is no 
ssfcripe 5 ’ ■ ; the epithet is » specially applied to the Phrygian 
Eybeie, ; with whom, as with Aphrodite and Artemis, her cult 
shows certain -afiSnities. ' She was specially honoured in the 
district dfRhammis in Attica, where she was perhaps originally 
rn ancierii Artemis* partly confused with; Aphrodite. A festival 
called Nemeseia (by some identified with the Genesia) was held 
at Athens; : Its object was to avert fhe nemesis of the dead, 
who were supposed : to have the power of punishing the living, 
if their cult Had been in any way neglected (Sophocles* Electra * 
^92/ E; Rohde; Psyche, *907, i. 236* note r). At Smyrna 
there were two divinities of the name, more a'kin to Aphrodite 
than to Artemis. The reason for this duality is hard to explain; 
lb i s suggested that they represent two aspects of the god dess* the 
kindly arid the malignant* or the goddesses of the old arid the 
new city. ^NerriSsis' ^oi^ip^eH at Rome by vicfdriHus 
generals, 1 and in -imperial times Was the patroness of gladiators 
and" veriatores' (fighters with wild: beasts) in the arena and one of 
the tutelary deities of the drilling-ground {Nemesis cathpestris) . 
Ini the 3rd: century ^.d. there is evidence of the belief in an all- 
powerful N emesi'i-Fortuha; She was worshipped by -a) society 
called- Nfemesiaei; i In early tirries the representations of Nemesis 
resembled ‘ AphrQdite, Who herself Sometimes bears ' the epithet 
Nemesis: ! Later, as the goddess of proportion and the~ : kvenget 
of crime, she has as attributes a measuring rod, a bridle* asWord 
arid a sdourge; arid rides in a chariot drawn by griffiris. ' " 1 
; See €; Write, De Nemesi GraecorUni- (Tubingen* 1852) ; E. Torirriier, 
Nemesis- (1863), and H. Posnansky, “ Nemesis und Adrasteia,” in 
Breslauer pHlologische A bhqmdlungeii,-, , v . , heft 2 (1890),, both; ex r 
haustive monographs; an essay, “ Neipesis, or the Divine Envy,” 
by P. IE: More; in The New World (N. %, Dec. 1899) ; L. R. Farhell; 
Cifclts bf 'the Greek 'States i ■ ii, ;*• arid' A. : Legrarid in Daremberg arid 
Saglio’s Bictionnmre des cmtiquiUs. For the:; Romian Nemesis/ see 
G; W'is&'wa.j, Religion uyd Rultus der Rotner (Munich, 1902)/ : 

NEMESIUS AJib: 390), a Christian philosopher; author 
of* a treatise 7 tepi ipvaaas ciydp&wov (On' Human Nature)', wa;s , 
according to the title of his book, bishop of Emesa (in * Syria); 
of his'Iife hothirigfurther is known, arid even his date is uncertain, 
but internal evidence points to a date after the ApoliinaHan 
controversy arid' before the strife connected with the harries of 
EatycheS rind' Nestoriris, tie: about the end of the 4th century. 
His book is- ah interesting attempt to compile a system of anthro- 
pology from the : staridpoirit' of the Christian philosophy.' Moses 
arid Paul are put side by side with : Aristotle : and Menander; 
arid there is a' dear lritliriafidn to r Platonic doctrines of pre- 
existence arid’ nieteriipsychbsis. ;Tn physiological matters hp 
is tn advance of Aristotlb and Galen, though we can hardly 
assert L/as ^a&’/spmetimels’/beeh"- thought-^that . he anticipated 
Harvey's dfscdVeriy of the circulation of the blood. The treatise 
is conclusive^ evidence as to the mutual influence of Christianity 
arid Hellenism iri the 4t^ i century.’ John’ of Damascus and 'the 
schoolmen* including K Alferftis J ' krid Thomas ^Apuinas, 


held Nemesius in high esteem, believing his book to be the work 
df Gfegoryfcf IsTyssa*, with whpm he has much in common. 
v Editions: Antwerp, 1575; Oxford, 1671; Halle, 1802; Migne's 
Pdtrol. Gr. voL 40. Versions: Latin by Alsanus, ed. Holzinger 
(1887) ; by .Burgundio, ed. Burkhardt (1891-1896). Literature; 
Bender, (Inter such. Tiber Nemesius (1898). .See further Herzog- 
Hauck’s Realencyklqp, s.v. 

NEi^ORENSIS LACUS (mod. Nemi), a lake in the Man 
Hills, in an extinct subsidiary crater in the outer ring ofthe 
ancient Alban crater, E, of the Lake of Albano. It is about 
3^ m., in diameter and some no ft. deep; the precipitous slopes 
of its basin are oyer 300 ft. high, and on the side towards the 
modern village a. good deal more, and are mainly cultivated. 
It is now remarkable for its picturesque beauty. In ancient times 
it was. included in the territory of Aricia. and bore the name 
“ Mirror of Diana." The worship of Diana here, was a very 
ancient one, and, as among the Scythians, was originally, so it 
was said, celebrated with human sacrifices; even in imperial 
times the priest of Diana was a man of low condition, a gladiator 
or a fugitive slave.,, who won his position by slaying his pre- 
decessor in fight, having first plucked a mistletoe bough from 
the sacred grove, and who, notwithstanding, bore the title of 
; rex (king). It is curious that in none of the inscriptions that have 
• been found is the priest of Diana mentioned; and it has indeed 
; been believed by Morpurgo and Frazer that the rex was not the 
j priest of Diana at all, but, according to the former, the priest 
of Virbius, or, according to the latter, the incarnation of the 
spirit of the forest. The temple itself was one of the most splendid 
in Latium; Octavian borrowed money from it in 31 B.c., and 
it is frequently mentioned by ancient writers. Its. remains, are 
situated; a little above the. level of the lake, arid to the N.E. of 
it. They consist of a large platform, the back of which is formed 
by a wall of concrete faced with opus reticulatum , witfl niches, 

. resting against the cliffs which form the sides of the crater. 
Excavations in the 17th and the last quarter of the 19th centuries 
(now. covered in again), and also in 1905, led to. the discovery 
of the temple itself, a rectangular edifice, 98 by 52 ft., and of 
various inscriptions, a rich frieze in gilt bronze, many statuettes 
(ex-v.otos) from the favissae of the temple in terra-cotta and 
bronze, a, large number of coins, &c. None of the objects seem 
to . go back beyond the 4th . century b.c. A road descended to 
it from the Via Appia from the S.W., passing through the modern 
village of Genzano. The lake is drained by a tunnel of about 
2 m. long of Roman date; On the W. side of the lake remains 
of two ships,(really floating palaces moored to the shore) have been 
found, one belonging to the time of Caligula (as is indicated by 
an inscription on a lead pipe), and measuring 210 ft. long , by 
6.6 wide,-. the other, even larger, 233 by 80 ft. The first was 
decorated with marbles and mosaics, and with some very fine 
bronze beamheads* with heads of wolves and lions having rings 
for hawsers in their mouths (and one of a Medusa), now. in the 
Museo delle Terme at Rome, with remains of the woodwork, 
&c., &c. Various attempts have been made to raise the first 
ship, from the middle of the 15th century onwards, by which 
much harm has been done. The neighbourhood of the lake was 
naturally in favour with the Romans as a residence. Caesar 
had a villa constructed there, but destroyed again almost at 
once, because; it did not satisfy him. .. 

See F. Barnabei, Notizie degli scavi (1895), 361, 461 ; (1896), 188 ; 
V. Malfatti ,■ Notizie degli scavi ^iSgs), 471; (1896), 393; Rivista 
marUtima,Xl^9^)i 379 ; (1897), 293; J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough 
(London, 1900) ; L. Morpurgo in Monumenti dei Lincei, xiii. (1903), 
297 sqq. . ' V ' r . (T. As.) 

NEMOURS, LORDS AND DUKES OF. In the 12th arid 13th 
centuries the lordship of Nemours, in Gatinais, France, was in 
possession of the house of Viilebeon, a member of which, Gautier, 

; was marshal of France in the middle ofthe 13th century. The 
lordship was sold to King Philip III. in 1274 and 1276 by Jean 
; and Philippe de Nemours, and was then made a county and 
given to Jean de Grailly, captal de Buch in 1364. In 1464 
Charles VI. of France gave it to Charles III. of Evreux, king of 
i Navarre, and erected , it into a duchy in the peerage of France 
(ducke-pairte) . ' Charles Illi's daughter, Beatrix, brought the 


duchy to her husband Jacques de Bourbon, count of La Marche, 
and by the marriage of their daughter, Eleanor, to Bernard of 
Armagnac, count of Par diac, it passed to the house of Armagnac. 
After being confiscated and restored several times, the duchy 
reverted to the French crown in 1505, after the extinction of the 
house of Armagnac- Pardiac. In 1507 it was given by Louis XII. 
to his nephew, Gaston de Foix, who was killed at Ravenna in 
1512. The duchy then returned to the royal domain, and was 
detached from it successively for Giuliano de Medici and his 
wife Philiberta of Savoy in 15x5, for Louise of Savoy in 1524, and 
for Philip of Savoy, count of Genevois, in 1528. The descend- 
ants of the last-mentioned duke possessed the duchy until its 
sale to Louis XIV. In 1572 Louis gave it to his brother Philip, 
duke of Orleans, whose descendants possessed it until the 
Revolution. The title of due de Nemours was afterwards given 
to Louis Charles, son of King Louis Philippe, who is dealt with 
separately below. 

The following are the most noteworthy of the earlier dukes of 
Nemours. 

James of Armagnac, duke of Nemours ( c . 1433-1477), was 
the son of Bernard d ’Armagnac, count of Pardiac, and Eleanor of 
Bourbon-La Marche. As comte de Castres, he served under 
Charles VII. in Normandy in 1449 and 1450; and afterwards in 
Guienne. On the accession of Louis XI. the king loaded him 
with honours, married him to his god-daughter, Louise of Anjou, 
and recognized his title to the duchy of Nemours in 1462. Sent 
by Louis to pacify Roussillon, Nemours felt that he had been 
insufficiently rewarded for the rapid success of this expedition, 
and joined the League of the Public Weal in 1465. He subse- 
quently became reconciled with Louis, but soon resumed his 
intrigues. After twice pardoning him, the king’s patience 
became exhausted, and he besieged the duke’s chateau at Carlat 
and took him prisoner. Nemours was treated with the utmost 
rigour, being shut up in a cage; and was finally condemned to 
death by the parlement and beheaded on the 4th of August 1477. 

See B. de Mandrot, Jacques d J Armagnac, due de Nemours (Paris, 
1890). 

Philip of Savoy, duke of Nemours (1490-1533), was a son 
of Philip, duke of Savoy, and brother of Louise of Savoy, mother 
of Francis I. of France. Originally destined for the priesthood, 
he was given the bishopric of Geneva at the age of five, but 
resigned it in 1510, when he was made count of Genevois. He 
served under Louis XII., with whom he was present at the battle 
of Agnadello (1509), under the emperor Charles V. in 1520, and 
finally under his nephew, Francis I. In 1528 Francis gave him 
the duchy of Nemours and married him to Charlotte of Orleans- 
Longueville. He died on the 25th of November 1533. 

His son, James (1531-1585), became duke of Nemours in 
1533. He distinguished himself at the sieges of Lens and Metz 
(1 5 § 2-1 5 53 )> the battle of Renty (1554) and in the campaign 
of Piedmont (1555). He was a supporter of the Guises, and had 
to retire for some time into Savoy in consequence of a plot. 
On his return to France he fought the Huguenots, and signalized 
himself by his successes in Dauphine and Lyonnais. In 1567 he 
induced the court to return from Meaux to Paris, took part in 
the battle of Saint Denis, protested against the peace of Long- 
jumeau, and repulsed the invasion of Wolfgang, count palatine 
of Zweibriicken. He devoted his last years to letters and art, 
and died at Annecy on the 1 5th of June 1585. 

By his wife Anne of Este, the widow of Francis, duke of 
Guise, the duke left a son, Charles Emmanuel (1567-1595), 
who in his youth was called prince of Genevois. Involved 
in political intrigues by his relationship, with the Guises, he was 
imprisoned after the assassination of Henry, duke of Guise, 
and his brother the cardinal of Lorraine, in 1588, but contrived to 
escape. He fought at Ivry and Arques, and was governor of 
Paris when it was besieged by Henry IV. After quarrelling 
with his half-brother Charles of Lorraine, duke of Mayenne, he 
withdrew to his government of Lyonnais, where he endeavoured 
to make himself independent. He was imprisoned, however, 
in the chateau of Pierre-Encise by the archbishop of Lyons. 
After his escape he attacked Lyons, but was defeated owing 


to the intervention of the constable de Montmorency. He died . 
at Annecy in July 1595. 

His brother Henry (1572-1632), called originally marquis de 
Samt-Sorlin, succeeded him as duke. In 1588 he took the 
marquisate of Saluzzo from the French for his cousin, the duke 
of Savoy. The princes of Guise, his half-brothers, induced 
him to join the League, and in 1591 he was made governor of 
Dauphine in the name of that faction. He made his submission 
to Henry IV. in 1596. After quarrelling with the duke of Savoy 
he withdrew to Burgundy and joined the Spaniards in their 
war against Savoy. After peace had been. proclaimed on the 
14th of November 1616, he retired to the French court. He died 
in 1632, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Louis, and on the 
death of the latter in 1641 by his second son, Charles Amadeus 
(1624-1652), who served in the army of Flanders in 1645, and 
in the following year commanded the light cavalry at the siege 
of Courtrai. In 1652 he took part in the war of the Fronde, and 
fought at Bleneau and at the Faubourg St Antoine, where he 
was wounded. On the 30th of July of the same year he was 
killed in a duel by his brother-in-law, Francois de Vendome, 
duke „of Beaufort. He had two daughters, Marie Jeanne Baptiste 
(d. 1724), who married Charles Emmanuel of Savoy in 1665; 
and Marie Frangoise Elisabeth, who married Alphonso VI., 
king of Portugal, in 1666. His brother Henry (1625-1659), 
who had been archbishop of Reims, but now withdrew from 
orders, succeeded to the title. In 1657 he married Marie 
d’Orleans-Longueville (1625-1707), daughter of Henry II. 
of Orleans, duke of Longueville. This duchess of Nemours is 
a famous personage. At an early age she was involved in 
the first Fronde, which was directed by her father and her 
stepmother. Anne Genevieve de Bourbon-Conde, the cele- 
brated duchesse de Longueville; and when her husband died 
in 1659, leaving her childless, the rest of her life was mainly 
spent in contesting her inheritance with her stepmother. She 
left some interesting Mimoires , which are published by C. B. 
Petitot in the Collection complete des memoires (1819-1829). 

NEMOURS, LOUIS CHARLES PHILIPPE RAPHAfiL, Due de 
(1814-1896), second son of the duke of Orleans, afterwards 
King Louis Philippe, was born on the 25th of October 1814. 
At twelve years of age he was nominated colonel of the first 
regiment of chasseurs, and in 1830 he became a chevalier of the 
order of the Saint Esprit and entered the chamber of peers. 
As early as 1825 his name was mentioned as a possible candidate, 
for the throne of Greece, and in 1831 he was^ elected king of 
the Belgians, but international considerations deterred Louis 
Philippe from accepting the honour for his son. In February 183 r 
he accompanied the French army which entered Belgium to 
support the new kingdom against Holland, and took part in 
the siege of Antwerp. He accompanied the Algerian expedition 
against the town of Constantine in the autumn of 1836, and in a 
second expedition (1837) he was entrusted with the command 
of a brigade and with the direction of the siege operations before 
Constantine. General Damremont was killed by his side on the 
12th of October, and the place was taken by assault on the 13th. 
He sailed a third time for Algeria in 1841, and served under 
General Bugeaud, taking part in the expedition to revictual 
Medea on the 29th of April, and in sharp fighting near Miliana 
on the 3rd to 5th of May. In the expedition against the fortified 
town of Takdempt he commanded the 1st infantry division. 
On his return to France he became commandant of the camp 
of Compiegne. He had been employed on missions of courtesy 
to England in 1835, in 1838 and in 1845, and to Berlin and 
Vienna in 1836. The occasion of his marriage in 1840 with 
Victoria, daughter of Duke Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, was 
marked by a check to Louis Philippe’s government in the form 
of a refusal to bestow the marriage dowry proposed by Thiers in 
the chamber of deputies. The death of his elder brother, 
Ferdinand, duke of Orleans, in 1842 gave him a position of greater 
importance as the natural regent in the case of the accession of 
his nephew, the young count of Paris. His reserve and dislike 
of public functions, with a certain haughtiness of manner, how- 
ever, made him unpopular. On the outbreak of the revolution of 


[848 he held the Tuileries long enough to cover the king's retreat, 
>ut refrained from initiating active measures against the mob. 
Te followed his sister-in->law, the duchess of Orleans, and her two 
ions to the chamber of deputies, but was separated from them 
>y the rioters, and only escaped finally by disguising himself 
n the uniform of a national guard. He embarked for England, 
vhere he settled with his parents at Claremont. His chief aim 
luring his exile, especially after his father's death, was a re- 
:onciliation between the two branches of the house of Bourbon, 
is indispensable to the re-establishment of the French monarchy 
n any form. These wishes were frustrated on the one hand 
iy the attitude of the comte de Chambord, and on the other 
>y the determination of the duchess of Orleans to maintain the 
pretensions of the count of Paris. Nemours was prepared to 
£0 further than the other princes of his family in accepting the 
principles of the legitimists, but lengthy negotiations ended 
n 1857 with a letter, written by Nemours, as he subsequently 
;xplained, at the dictation of his brother, Frangois, prince de 
[oinville, in which he insisted that Chambord should express 
lis adherence to the tricolour flag and to the principles of con- 
stitutional government. In 1871 the Orleans princes renewed 
:heir professions of allegiance to the senior branch of their house, 
put they were not consulted when the count of Chambord came 
;o Paris in 1873, and their political differences remained until 
lis death in 1883. 

Nemours had lived at Bushey House after the death of Queen 
Marie Amelie in 1866. In 1871 the exile imposed on the. French 
princes was withdrawn, but he only transferred his establishment 
;o Paris after their disabilities were also removed. In March 
[872 he was restored to his rank in the army as general of division, 
ind placed in the first section of the general staff. After his 
retirement from the active list he continued to act as president 
pf the Red Cross Society until 1881, when new decrees against 
;he princes of the blood led to his withdrawal from Parisian 
jociety. During the presidency of Marshal MacMahon, he had 
ippeared from time to time at the filysee. He died at Versailles 
pn the 26th of June 1896, the duchess having died at Claremont 
pn the 10th of November 1857. Their children were Louis 
Philippe Marie Ferdinand Gaston, comte d'Eu (b. 1842), who 1 
narried Isabella, eldest daughter of Don Pedro II. of Brazil; 
Ferdinand Philippe Marie, due d'Alengon (b. 1844), who married 
Sophie of Bavaria (1847-1897), sister of the empress Elizabeth 
pf Austria; Margaret (1846-1893), who married Prince Ladislas 
Hzartoryski; and Blanche (b. 1857). 

See R. Bazin, Le Due de Nemours (1907) ; Paul Thureau-Dangin, 
Histoire de La monarchic de juittet (4 vols., 1884, &c.). 

NEMOURS, a town of northern France, in the department of 
Seine-et-Marne, on the Loing and its canal, 26 m. S. of Melun, 
pn the Paris-Lyon railway. Pop. (1906) 4814. The church, 
tfhich dates mainly from the 16th century, has a handsome 
wooden spire, and there is a feudal castle. A statue of the 
Mathematician Bezout (d. 1783), a native of the town, was erected 
n 1885. In the vicinity is a group of fine sandstone rocks, and 
jand is extensively quarried. Nemours is supposed to derive its 
lame from the woods ( nemora ) in the midst of which it formerly 
itood, and discoveries of Gallo-Roman remains indicate its early 
prigin. It was captured by the English in 1420, but derives its 
listorical importance rather from the lordship (afterwards 
iuchy) to which it gave its name. In 1585 a treaty revoking 
previous concessions to the Protestants was concluded at Nemours 
petween Catherine de Medici and the Guises. 

NENADOVICH, MATEYA (1777-1854), Servian patriot, was 
porn in 1777. He is generally called Prota Matey a, since as a 
poy of sixteen he was made a priest, and a few years later became 1 
irchpriest (Prota) of Valyevo. His father, Alexa Nenadovich, j 
Knez (chief magistrate.) of the district of Valyevo, was one of the j 
nost popular and respected public men among the Servians at 
he beginning of the 19th century. When the four leaders of ! 
he Janissaries of the Belgrade Pashalic (the so-called Dahis) j 
hought that the only way to prevent a general rising of the | 
Servians, was to intimidate them by murdering all their principal 
Men, Alexa Nenadovich was one of the first victims. The 


policy of the Dahis, instead of preventing, did actually and 
immediately provoke a general insurrection of the Servians 
against the Turks. Prota Mateya became the deputy-commander 
of the insurgents of the Valyevo district (1804), but did not 
hold the post for long, as Karageorge sent him in 1805 on a secret 
mission to St Petersburg, and afterwards employed him almost 
constantly as Servia's diplomatic envoy to Russia, Austria, 
Bucharest and Constantinople. After the fall of Karageorge 
(1813), the new leader of the Servians, Milosh Obrenovich, sent 
Prota Mateya as representative of Servia to the Congress of 
Vienna (1814-1815), where he pleaded the Servian cause inde- 
fatigably. During that mission he often saw Lord Castlereagh, 
and for the first time the Servian national interests were brought 
to the knowledge of British statesmen. 

Prota Mateya’s memoirs are the most valuable authority for the 
history of the first .and second Servian insurrections against the 
Turks. The best edition of the Memoari Prole Mateye Nenadovich a 
was published by the Servian Literary Association in Belgrade in 
1893. 

NENAGH, a market town of Co. Tipperary, Ireland., finely 
situated in a rich though hilly country near the river Nenagh, 
96 J m. S.W. from Dublin by the Ballybrophy and Limerick 
branch of the Great Southern & Western railway. Pop. (1901) 
4704. Of the old castle, called Nenagh Round, dating from the 
time of King John, there still exists the circular donjon or keep. 
There are no remains of the hospital founded in 1200 for Austin 
canons, nor of the Franciscan friary, founded in the reign* of 
Henry III. and one of the richest religious houses in Ireland. The 
town is governed by an urban district council. It was one of the 
ancient ‘manors of the Butlers, who received for it the grant of a 
fair from Henry VIII. In 1550 the town and friary were burned 
by O'Carroll. In 1641 the town was taken by Owen Roe O'Neill, 
but shortly afterwards it was recaptured by Lord Inchiquin. 
It surrendered to Ireton in 1651, and was burned by Sarsfield in 
1688. 

NENNIUS (fl. 796), a Welsh writer to whom we owe the 
Historia Britonum y lived and wrote in Brecknock or Radnor. 
His work is known to us through thirty manuscripts; but the 
earliest of these cannot be dated much earlier than the year 1000; 
and all are defaced by interpolations which give to the work so 
confused a character that critics were long disposed to treat it 
as an unskilful forgery. A new turn was given to the controversy 
by Heinrich Zimmer, who, in his Nennius vindicatus (1893), 
traced the history of the work and, by a comparison of the 
manuscripts with the nth-century translation of the Irish 
scholar, Gilla Coemgim (d. 1072), succeeded in stripping off the 
later accretions from the original nucleus of the H istoria. Zimmer 
follows previous critics in rejecting the Prologus maior (§§ 1, 2), 
the Capitula , or table of contents, and part of the Mirabilia 
which form the concluding section. But he proves that Nennius 
should be regarded as the compiler of the Historia proper (§§ 7-65). 
Zimmer’s conclusions are of more interest to literary critics than 
to historians. The only part of the Historia which deserves to 
be treated as a historical document is the section known as the 
Genealogiae Saxonum (§§ 57-65). This is merely a recension of 
a work which was composed about 679 by a Briton of Strathclyde. 
The author's name is unknown; but he is, after Gildas, our 
earliest authority for th^ facts of the English conquest of England. 
Nennius himself gives us the oldest legends relating to the 
victories of King Arthur; the value of the Historia from this 
point of view is admitted by the severest critics. The chief 
authorities whom Nennius followed were Gildas' De excidio 
Britonum , Eusebius, the Vita Patricii of Murichu Maccu Mach- 
theni, the Collectanea of Tirechan, the Liber occupation is (an 
Irish work on the settlement of Ireland), the Liber de sex 
aetatibus mundi , the chronicle of Prosper of Aquitaine, the 
Liber beati Germani . The sources from which he derived his 
notices of King Arthur (§ 56) have not been determined. 

See J. Stevenson's edition of the Historia Britonum (English Hist. 
Soc., 1838), based on a careful study of the MSS. ; A. de la Borderie, 
V Historia Britonum { Paris and London, 1883), which, summarizes 
the older negative criticism; H. Zimmer, Nennius vindicatus 
(Berlin, 1893); T. Mommsen in Neues Archiv der Gesellscfiaft fUr 
dltere deutsche Gesckichtskunde, xi x. 283. (H.W. C D.) 


: NEO-CAESAREA, SYNOD OF, a synod held shortly after that 
of: Ancyra, probably about 314 or 315 (although Hefele inclines 
to put it somewhat later); Its principal work was the adoption 
of fifteen disciplinary canons, which were subsequently accepted 
as ecumenical by the Council of Chalcedon, 451, and of which the 
most important are the following: i. degrading priests who 
, marry after ordination; vii. forbidding a priest to be present 
at the second marriage of any one; viii. refusing ordination 
to the husband of an adulteress; xi. fixing thirty years as the 
age below which one might not be ordained (because Christ 
began His public ministry at the age of thirty); xiii. according 
id city priests the precedence over country priests; xiv. per- 
mitting Chorepiscopi to celebrate the sacraments; xv. requiring 
that there be seven deacons in every city. 

See Mansi ii. pp. 539-551; Hardouin i. pp. 282-286; Hefele 
(2nded.) i. pp. 242-251 (Eng. trans. i. pp. 222-230). (T. F. C.) 

NEOCOMIAN, in geology, the name given to the lowest stage 
of the Cretaceous system. It was introduced by J. Thurmann 
in 1835 on account of the development of these rocks at NeucMtel 
(Neocomum), Switzerland. It has been employed in more than 
one sense. - In the type area the rocks have been divided into 
two sub-stages, a lower, Valanginian (from Valengin, E. Desor, 
1854) and an upper, Hauterivian (from Hauterive, E. Renevier, 
.1874) ; there is also another local sub-stage, the infra- Valanginian 
or Berriasian (from Berrias, H. Coquand, 1876). These three 
sub-stages constitute the Neocomian in its restricted sense. 
A. von Koenen and other German geologists' extend the use 
of the term to include the whole, of the Lower Cretaceous up to 
the top of the Gault or Albian. Renevier divided the Lower 
Cretaceous into the Neocomian division, embracing the three 
sub-stages mentioned above, and an Urgonian division, including 
the Barremian, Rhodanian and Aptian sub-stages. Sir A. 
Geikie (Text Book of Geology , 4th ed., 1903) regards “ Neocomian” 
as synonymous with Lower Cretaceous, and he, like Renevier, 
closes this portion of the system at the top of the Lower Green- 
sand (Aptian). Other British geologists (A.. J. Jukes-Browne, 
&c.) restrict the Neocomian to the marine beds of Speeton and 
Tealby, and their estuarine equivalents, the Weald Clay; and 
Hastings Sands (Wealden). Much confusion would be avoided 
by dropping the term ' Neocomian entirely and employing 
instead, for the type area, the sub-divisions given above. This 
becomes the more obvious when it is pointed out that the 
Berriasian type is limited to Dauphine; the Valanginian has 
not a much wider range; and the Hauterivian does not extend 
north of the Paris basin. 

Characteristic fossils of the Berriasian are Hoplites euthymi v H. 1 
occitanicus; of the Valanginian, Natica leviathan , Belemnites pistil - | 
liformis and B. dilatatus , Oxynoticeras Gevrili ; of the Hauterivian, i 
Hoplites radiatus , Crioceras cap'ricornu , Exogyra Couloni and Toxaster \ 
complanatus. The marine equivalents of these rocks in England are > 
the lower Speeton Clays of Yorkshire and the Tealby beds of Lincoln- i 
shire. The Wealden beds of southern England represent approxi- 
mately an estuarine phase of deposit of the same age. The Hils 
clay of Germany and Wealden of Hanover; the limestones and 
shales of Teschen; the Aptychus and Pygope diphyoides marls of 
Spain, and the Petchorian formation of Russia are equivalents of 
the Neocomian in its narrower sense. 

See Cretaceous, Wealden, Speeton Beds. (J. A. H.) 

NEOCORATE, a rank or dignity granted by the Senate under 
the Roman Empire to certain cities of Asia, which had built 
temples for the worship of the emperors or had established 
cults of members of the imperial family. The Greek word 
vea>Kopos meant literally a temple-sweeper (pews, temple, nopeiv , 
to sweep), and was thence used both of a temple attendant 
and of a priestly holder of high rank who was in charge of a 
temple. 

. NEOLITHIC, or Later Stone Age (Gr. veos, new, and At 0 os, i 
stone), a term employed first by Lord Avebury and since generally 
accepted, for the period of highly finished and polished stone 
implements, in contrast with the rude workmanship of those ! 
of the earlier Stone Age (Palaeolithic). Knowledge of Neolithic ! 
times is derived principally from four sources, Tumuli or ancient ! 
Burial-mounds, the Lake-dwellings of Switzerland, the, Kitchen- 
middens of Denmark and the Bone-Caves. No trace of metal i 


is found, except gold, which: seems- to f have been sometimes used 
for ornaments. • Agriculture, pottery, weaving, the, domestica- 
tion of animals, the burying; of ‘the’ dead in •dolmens; and the 
rearing of megalithic monuments are the typical ■! developments 
of man during this stage. yj 

See Archaeology ; also Lord Avebury, Prehistoric Times (1900):; 
Sir John Evans, Ancient Stone Implements, of Great Britain (1897); 
Sir J. Prestwich, Geology (1886-1888). 

NEOPHYTE (Gr. veocpvros , from, peos, new, d>or6p, a plant, 
“ newly planted ”), a word used in the Eleusinian and: other 
mysteries to designate the newly initiated, and in the early 
church applied to newly baptized persons. * These usually 
wore the white garments which they received at their, admission 
to the church (see Baptism) for eight days, from Easter eve till 
the Sunday after Easter (hence called Dominica in albis ), but 
they were subject to strict supervision for some time longer 
and; on the authority of 1 Tim. in. 6, were generally held 
ineligible for election as bishops, a rule to which, however, history 
shows some notable exceptions, as in the cases of St Ambrose 
at Milan in 374 and Synesius of Cyrene at Ptolemais in 409, 
who were chosen bishops before they were even- baptized. By 
the council of Nicaea (325) this rule was extended to the priest- 
hood. The ancient discipline is. still maintained in the Roman 
Church, and applies to converts from Christian sects as well 
as to those from heathenism. The period, however, 1 is deter- 
mined by- circumstances. The term “ neophyte ” is also some- 
times applied in the Roman Church to newly ordained priests, 
and even — though rarely — to novices of a religious order. In 
a transferred sense the word is also given to one beginning to 
learn any new subject. ' ‘ : : : 

See Bergier, Diet, de theologie, s.v. ; Martigny, Diet, des antiquities , 
pp. 433^435; Siegel, Christliche Alter thiimer, iii. 17 seq. ; Riddle, 
Christ. Antiquities, pp, 313, 522 ; Walcott, Sacred Archaeology? s.v. 

NEOPLATONISM, the name given specially to the last school 
of pagan philosophy, which grew up mainly among the Greeks 
of Alexandria from the 3rd century onwards. The term has 
also been applied to the Italian humanists of the Renaissance, 
and in -modern times, somewhat vaguely, to thinkers who have 
based their speculations on 1 the Platonic metaphysics : or on 
Plotinus, and incorporated with it a tendency towards a mystical 
explanation of ultimate phenomena. i 

Historical Position and Significance.— The political history 
of the ancient world ends with the formation, under Diocletian 
and Constantine, of a universal state bearing the cast of Oriental 
as well as Graeco-Roman civilization. The history of ancient 
philosophy ends in like manner with a universal philosophy 
which assimilated elements of almost all the earlier systems, 
and worked up the results of Eastern and Western culture. 
Just as the Later Roman" empire was at once the supreme effort 
of the old world and the outcome of its exhaustion, so Neo- 
platonism is in one aspect- the consummation, in another the 
collapse, of ancient philosophy. Never before in Greek -or 
in Roman -speculation had the consciousness of man’s dignity 
and superiority to nature found such adequate expression; 
never before had real science and pure knowledge been so under- 
valued and despised by the leaders of culture as they were by 
the Neoplatonists. Judged from the standpoint of empirical 
science, philosophy passed its meridian in Plato and Aristotle, 
declined in the post- Aristotelian systems, and set in the darkness 
of Neoplatonism. But, from the religious and moral point of 
view, it must be admitted that the ethical “ mood ” wEich 
Neoplatonism endeavoured to create and- maintain is the highest 
and purest ever reached' by antiquity. 

It is a proof of the strength of the moral instincts of mankind 
that the only phase of . culture which we can survey in ’ all . its 
stages, from beginning to end culminated not in : materialism, 
but in the boldest idealism. i This idealism, however, is also 
in its way a mark of ; intellectual bankruptcy. .Contempt for 
reason and science leads in the end to barbarism-^its necessary 
consequence being the- rudest superstition. 1 ; As a matter of fact, 
barbarism did break out after the flower Rad fallen from; Neo^- 
platonism.: The philosophers ; themselves; no doubt, , still -lived 


2$, the knqwlqqge, ; the masses, were-Trained 

to- a superstitipn with* which/the ; Christian ;church ; j as > the executor 
«>f. iNepplatpnismj , had; to rec)i0P|.a44 contend. By a fpr-tfinate 
:qinqidence, at the : very i^oinentj^tenithis bankruptcy; .of. the 
Did culture must have become, apparent, t the jstage; of : history 
wa$. occupied ; by barbaric ; peoples/ • Thi?;ha$ obscured the .fact 
that the inner history of antiquity, ending, as it did in despair 
of this world, must in any. event have seen a recurrence ,of 
barbarism. The present -worlc^ .was >. a thing that : men would 
neither enjoy nor master nor study- A new world was discovered, 
for the sake of which, everything else was abandoned; to 
make sure oi that world insight and intelligence were freely 
sacrificed-; and, in . the light that streamed from -beyond, the 
absurdities of the present became wisdom, - and its wisdom 
became foolishness. ; . . : > . : : ; , t ■ . - , 

Such is Neoplatonism. . The. pre-Socratic , " philosophy , s took 
its stand on: natural science, to ; the exclusion, of; ethics and 
religion. The systems of Blato and Aristotle sought to adjust 
the rival claims of physics; and ethics (although: the supremacy 
of the latter was already . acknowledged) ; but- the popular 
religions were thrown overboard. The post - Aristotelian 
philosophy ; in all its. branches makes, withdrawal {from ; the 
objective world its starting-point* It might seem, indeed, that 
Stoicism indicates a falling off from Blato and- Aristotle towards 
materialism, but the. ethical dualism, which was the ruling 
tendency of the Stoa, could not long endure its materialistic 
physics, and took refuge in the metaphysical dualism;, of the 
Platonists. . But this , originated no permanent philosophical 
creation. From one-sided Platonism issued , the various forms 
of scepticism* the attempt to undermine the trustworthiness 
of empirical knowledge. Neoplatonism, coming last , borrowed 
something from all the schools. First, it stahds rin the dine 
of post-Aristotelian systems; it is, in fact, .as a subjective “philo- 
sophy, their logical ; completion. : Secondly, it is' founded on 
scepticism,; for it : has - neither interest in, ; nor. .reliance upon, 
empirical knowledge. , Thirdly, it can justly claim the honour 
of ; Plato’s name,, since . it ; expressly goes; back . to him for its 
metaphysi.cs, directly combating those of the Stoa. Yet even 
on this . point it learned something from the Stoics; the Neo- 
platonic conception of the action; of, the Deity on the world and 
of the essence and origin of matter can only be- explained by 
reference to the dynamic pantheism of the/ Stoa., Fourthly, 
the study of Aristotle also exercised an influence on Neoplatonism. 
This appears pot oply in its philosophical, method, but. : also-r- 
though less prominently— -in its- metaphysic; .And*; fifthly, (Neo- 
platonism adopted the ethics , of Stoicism:; although it was 
found necessary to supplement fhetn by a still higher conception 
of the functions of the spirit. ^ ^ 

Thus, with the exception ( o£ Epicureanism— which was- always 
treated by Neoplatonism as its mortal enemy — these isr no- out- 
standing earlier system which, did not contribute something to 
the new; philosophy » . ; And yet Neoplatonism cannot; be described 
as an eclectic system, in the ordinary sense of the, word. • For,, in 
the first place, it is. dominated by one alkperv.ading interest— ;the 
religious; and in the second place, it introduced a new first 
principle into . philosophy, , , viz. the , supra-rational, that which 
lies beyond reason ; and . beyond reality. This principle is not to 
be * identified with the “ idea/’; of Plato or with the “ form ’’ of 
Aristotle. Neoplatonism perceived that neither, sense, perception 
nor rational cognition 4s a sufficient basis or justification for 
religious ethics ; , consequently it broke away from ; rationalistic 
ethics as decidedly as from utilitarian morality. It had therefore 
to find out a new world and a new .spiritual function, in order 
first to establish the existence of what it desiderated^ and then 
to realize and describe what it had proved to exist. Man, how- 
ever, cannot transcend his psychological endowment.. If he will 
not allow his thought to be , determined by experience, : he falls 
a victim to his imagination. In other words, thought, which will 
not stop, takes to mythology ; - and in the place of reason we 
have supers tifibn . ; Still, M fre cannot allow every, fancy of the 
subjective reason tp assert' itself,; wq^quire some new and potent 
principle to keep: the imagination within- bounds. This is found 


in ; the authority of a sound Tradition. Such authority must ; be 
superhuman; otherwise: it can have, no claim on our respect;- it 
jnust, therefore,; be divine. -The; highest sphere of: knowledge-^ 
the supra-rational-nas well; as: thervery possibility ?of; knowledge, 
must depend on. divine eommunications^-that isy on revelations. 
In: short, philosophy: as represented by Neoplatonism, its sole 
interest being-a religious interest; and its highest object the ^iipra- 
rational, must be a philosophy of revelation. . ; 

■ . r This: is' not a prominent: feature. in Plotinus or his immediate 
disciples, who still exhibit full confidence the subjective pre- 
suppositions of their philosophy. But the later adherents of; the 
school did ; not possess 5 this confidence 1 ; they based their philo- 
sophy on revelations of the Deity, and they found these in the 
religious traditions and rites of all nations. The Stoics had 
taught them to overstep the political boundaries of states and 
nationalities, and rise from the Hellenic to a universal human 
consciousness. ■ Through all history the spirit of God has breathed; 
everywhere we discover the traces of His revelation. The older 
any religious: tradition or mode of worship is, the more venerable is 
it, the richer in- divine. ideas. Hence the ancient religions of the 
East had a peculiar interest 'for the Neoplatonist. In the inter- 
pretation of my ths Neoplatonism followed the allegorical method, 
as practised/ especially by the Stoa; but the importance it 
attached to. the spiritualized myths .was unknown to the Stoic 
philosophers. The latter, interpreted the myths and were done 
with them; the la'ter 1 Neoplatonists treated them as the proper 
material and the secure foundation of philosophy. Neoplatonism 
claimed to be not merely the absolute philosophy, the keystone 
of all previous systems; but also the absolute religion, reinvigorat- 
ing and transforming all previous religions. It contemplated a 
restoration of all the religions of antiquity, by allowing each to 
ret ainsita traditional forms, and: at the? same time making each a 
vehicle for the religious. attitude and the religious truth embraced 
in Neoplatonism; while every form of ritual was to become a 
stepping-stone to a high morality worthy of mankind. In short, 
Neoplatonism seizes on the aspiration of the human soul after a 
higher life, and- treats this psychological fact as the key to the 
interpretation ? of; the universe. Hence the existing religions, 
after being refined and spiritualized, were made the basis of 
philosophy. 4 i v / .. ; ; ■ 

Neoplatonism thus represents a stage in the history of religion; 
indeed this is precisely where its historical importance lies* 
In the progress ?of science , and enlightenment it has no positive 
significance, except as- a necessary transition which the race had 
to make in. order; to get rid of. nature-religion, and that under- 
valuing. ;of the spiritual -life which formed an insuperable obstacle 
to the advance of human 'knowledge. • N eoplatonism , however, 
failed as: signally in its religious, enterprise i as it did in its- phil- 
osophical. While seeking to perfect ancient philosophy, it really 
extinguished It; and in like manner its attempted reconstruction 
of ancient religions only resulted in their destruction. For • in 
requiring these religions to impart certain prescribed religious 
truths, and to inculcate the highest moral tone , it burdened them 
with problems to which, they were unequal/ And further, 
inviting them to loosen, though not exactly to dissolve, theif 
political allegiance— the very thing that gave them stability— 
it removed the foundation on which they rested. But might fit 
not then* have placed them on a broader and firmer foundation? 
Was not the universal empire of Rome ready at hand, and might 
not the new: religion have stood to it in the same relation Of 
dependence which the earlier religions had held to the smaller 
nations and states? This was no longer possible. It is true that 
the political and spiritual histories of the peoples on the Mediter- 
ranean run in parallel lines, the one leading up to the universal 
monarchy, of Rome, the other leading up to monotheism and 
universal human morality. But the spiritual development had 
shot far ahead of the political; even the Stoa occupied a height 
far beyond the reach of anything in the political sphere. It/ is 
also true that Neoplatonism sought to come to an understanding 

1 Porphyry wrote a book v vepl jyj ‘ 'he Xdytcou <f>i\6a-o<f>las t but. this 
was* before J He became al pupil iof Piotintik; { asV philosopher he’ was 
’Independent; of the. J // / •'* :r ■ • / ///;/»’■■ 


with the Byzantine Roman empire; Julian perished in the 
pursuit of this project. But even before his day the shrewder 
Neoplatonists had seen that their lofty religious philosophy could, 
not stoop to an alliance with the despotic world-empire, because 
it could not come in contact with the world at all. To Neo- 
platonism political affairs are at bottom as indifferent as all other 
earthly things. The idealism of the new philosophy was too 
heavenly to be naturalized in the Byzantine empire, which stood 
more in need of police officials than of philosophers. Important 
and instructive, therefore, as are the attempts made from time 
to time by the state and by individual philosophers to unite 
Neoplatonism and the universal monarchy, their failure was a 
foregone conclusion. 

There is one other question which we are called upon to raise 
here. Why did not Neoplatonism set up an independent religious 
community? Why did it not provide for its mixed multitude of 
divinities by founding a universal church, in which all the gods of 
all nations might be worshipped along with the one ineffable 
Deity? The answer to this question involves the answer to 
another— -Why was Neoplatonism defeated by Christianity? 
Three essentials of a permanent religious foundation were want- 
ing in Neoplatonism; they are admirably indicated in Augustine’s 
Confessions (vii. 18-21). First, and chiefly, it lacked a religious 
founder; second, it could not tell how the state of inward peace 
and blessedness could become permanent; third, it had no 
means to win those who were not endowed with the speculative 
faculty. The philosophical discipline which it recommended 
for the attainment of the highest good was beyond the reach of 
the masses; and the way by which the masses could attain the 
highest good was a secret unknown to Neoplatonism. Thus it 
remained a school for the “ wise and prudent ” ; and when Julian 
tried to enlist the sympathies of the common rude man for the 
doctrines and worship of this school, he was met with scorn and 
ridicule. 

It is not as a philosophy, then, nor as a new religion, that 
Neoplatonism became a decisive factor in history, but, if one 
may use the expression, asa“ mood.” The instinctive certainty 
that there is a supreme good, lying beyond empirical experience, 
and yet not an intellectual good — this feeling, and the accom- 
panying conviction of the utter vanity of all earthly things, 
were produced and sustained by Neoplatonism. Only it could 
not describe the nature of this highest good; and there- 
fore it had to abandon itself to imagination and aesthetic im- 
pressions. It changed thought into an emotional dream; 
it plunged into the ocean of sentiment; it treated the old world 
of fable as the reflection of a higher reality, and transformed 
reality into poetry; and after all these expedients, to borrow 
a phrase of Augustine’s, it only saw afar off the land of its 
desire. 

Yet the influence of Neoplatonism on the history of our 
ethical culture is immeasurable, above all because it begot 
the consciousness that the only blessedness which can satisfy 
the heart must be sought higher even than the sphere of reason. 
That man shall not live by bread alone, the world had learned 
before Neoplatonism; but Neoplatonism enforced the deeper 
truth — a truth which the older philosophy had missed — that 
man shall not live by knowledge alone. And, besides the pro- 
paedeutic importance which thus belongs to it, another fact 
has to be taken into account in estimating the influence of 
Neoplatonism. It is to this day the nursery of that whole type 
of devotion which affects renunciation of the world, which 
strives after an ideal, without the strength to rise above aesthetic 
impressions, and is never able to form a clear conception of the 
object of its own aspiration. 

Origin . — As forerunners of Neoplatonism we may regard, 
on the one hand, those Stoics who accepted the Platonic dis- 
tinction between the sensible world and the intelligible, and, 
on the other hand, the so-called Neopythagoreans and religious 
philosophers like Plutarch of Chaeronea and especially Numenius 
of Apamea. But these cannot be considered the actual pro- 
genitors of Neoplatonism; their philosophic method is quite 
elementary as compared with the Neoplatonic, their fundamental 


principles are uncertain, and unbounded deference is still paid 
to the authority of Plato. The Jewish and Christian thinkers 
of the first two centuries approach considerably nearer than 
Numenius to the later Neoplatonism. 1 Here we have Philo, 
to begin with. Philo, who translated the Old Testament religion 
into the terms of Hellenic thought, holds as an inference from 
his theory of revelation that the divine Supreme Being is “ supra- 
rational,” that He can be reached only through “ ecstasy ”, 
and that the oracles of God supply the material of moral and 
religious knowledge. The religious ethics of Philo — a compound 
of Stoic, Platonic and Neopythagorean elements — already 
bear the peculiar stamp which we recognize in Neoplatonism. 
While his system assigns the supremacy to Greek philosophy 
over the national religion of Israel, it exacts from the former, 
as a sort of tribute to the latter, the recognition of the elevation 
of God above the province of reason. The claim of positive 
religion to be something more than the intellectual apprehension 
of the reason in the universe is thus acknowledged. Religious 
syncretism is also a feature of Philo’s system, but it differs 
essentially from what we find in later Neoplatonism. For 
Philo pays no respect to any cultus except the Jewish; and he 
believed that all the fragments of truth to be found amongst 
Greeks and Romans had been borrowed from the books of Moses. 
The earliest Christian philosophers, particularly Justin and 
Athenagoras, likewise prepared the way for the speculations 
of the Neoplatonists — partly by their attempts to .connect 
Christianity with Stoicism and Platonism, partly by their 
ambition to exhibit Christianity as “ hyperplatonic.” In the 
introduction to his Dialogue with Trypho , Justin follows a 
method which bears a striking resemblance to the later method 
of Neoplatonism: he seeks to base the Christian knowledge 
of God — that is, the knowledge of the truth — on Platonism, 
Scepticism and- “ Revelation.” A. still more remarkable parallel 
to the later Neoplatonism is afforded by the Christian Gnostics 
of Alexandria, especially Valentinus and the followers of Basilides. 2 
Like the Neoplatonists, the Basilidians believed, not in an 
emanation from the Godhead, but in a dynamic manifestation 
of its activity. The same is true of Valentinus, who also placed 
an unnameable being at the apex of his system, and regarded 
matter, not as a second principle, but as a product of the one 
divine principle. It must be added that the dependence of 
Basilides and Valentinus on Zeno and Plato is beyond dispute. 
But the method observed by these Gnostics in thinking out the 
plan and the history of the universe is by no means thoroughgoing. 
Ancient myths are admitted without undergoing analysis; the 
most naive realism alternates with daring efforts at spiritualiz- 
ing. Philosophically considered, therefore, the Gnostic systems 
are very unlike the rigorous ^self-consistency of Neoplatonism; 
although they certainly contain almost all the elements which 
enter into the Neoplatonic theory of the universe. 

But were the oldest Neoplatonists really acquainted with 
the speculations of Philo, or Justin, or Valentinus, or Basilides? 
Did they know the Oriental religions, Judaism and Christianity 
in particular? And, if so, did they really derive anything from 
these sources? 

To these questions we cannot give decided, still less definite 
and precise, answers. Since Neoplatonism originated in 
Alexandria, where Oriental modes of worship were accessible 
to every one, and since the Jewish philosophy had also taken 
its place in the literary circles of Alexandria, we may safely 
assume that even the earliest of the Neoplatonists possessed 

1 The resemblance would probably be still more apparent if we 
thoroughly understood the development of Christianity at Alexandria 
in the 2 nd century; but unfortunately we have only very meagre 
fragments to guide us here. 

2 The dogmas of the Basilidians, as given by Hippolytus, read 
almost like passages from Neoplatonic works: cxet obbh' rjv, obx 

obn ovaia, ovk avovaiov, obx k’x'Kovv, oi) ovvderov, ova avo-qrov, obx 
6.pala6r}Tov, obx MpwTTos. . . . obx &v debs aPoqrcos, &pai<jdr)Tajs, a/3o£>Aa>s, 
iLirpoaiperots, diradcbs, &vejnOvp,iiTcos xocrpov i}deXq<Te iroirjcrcu . . . ovrcos 
obx &v debs hTvobqoe xbcrpov 0 bx ovra obx xarafiakbpevos xai 

biroer-qaas <nckppa rt Iv ^xov 7ra <rav kv 4aur<£ rqv rod x6<rpov TcavcrirepfxLav 

{Philos, vii. 20 seq.). See Gnosticism, Basilides, &c. 



in acquaintance with Judaism and Christianity, But if we 
iearch Plotinus for 5 eyidence of any actual influence of Jewish 
tnd Christian philosophy, we search in vain; and the existence 
>f any such influence is all the more unlikely because it is only 
he later Neoplatonism that offers striking and deep-rooted 
>arallels to Philo and the Gnostics. The Philonic and Gnostic 
>hilosophies thus appear to be merely an historical anticipation 
>f the Neoplatonic, without any real connexion. Nor is there 
my thing mysterious in such an anticipation. It simply means 
hat , a certain religious and philosophical tendency, which 
;rew up slowly on Greek soil, was already implanted in those 
vho occupied the vantage-ground of a revealed religion of redemp- 
ion. We have to come down to Iamblichus and his school 
)efore we find complete correspondence with the Christian 
Gnosticism of the 2nd century; that is to say, it is only in the 
|.th century that Greek philosophy in its proper development 
•eaches the stage g,t which certain Greek philosophers who 
lad embraced Christianity had arrived in the 2nd century, 
rhe influence of Christianity— whether Gnostic or Catholic 
—on Neoplatonism was at no time very considerable, although 
ndividual Neoplatonists, after Amelius, used Christian texts 
is oracles, and put on record their admiration for Christ. 

History and Doctrines .- — The founder of the Neoplatonic school 
n Alexandria is supposed to have been Ammonius Saccas ( q.v .). 
Votinus But the Enneads of his pupil Plotinus are the primary 
and classical document pf Neoplatonism. The doctrine 
>f Plotinus is mysticism, and like all mysticism it consists of 
.wo main divisions. The first or theoretical part deals with the 
ligh origin of the human soul, and shows how it has departed 
rom its first estate. In the second or practical part the way 
s pointed out by which the soul may again return to the Eternal 
md Supreme. Since the soul in its longings reaches forth beyond 
ill sensible things, beyond the world of ideas even, it follows 
hat the highest being must be something supra-rational. The 
iystem thus embraces three heads — (1) the primeval Being, 
2) the ideal world and the soul, (3) the phenomenal world. 
A/e may also, however, in accordance with the views of 
Plotinus, divide thus: (A) the invisible world — (1) the primeval 
Being, (2) the ideal world, (3) the soul; (B) the phenomenal 
vorld. 

The primeval Being is, as opposed to the many, the One; 
is opposed to the finite, the Infinite, the unlimited. It is the 
iource of all life, and therefore absolute causality and the only 
eal existence. It is, moreover, the Good, in so far as all finite 
hings have their purpose in it, and ought to flow back to it. 
But one cannot attach moral attributes to the original Being 
tself, because these would imply limitation. It has no attributes 
>f any kind; it is being without magnitude, without life, without 
bought; in strict propriety, indeed, we ought not to speak 
>f it as existing; it is “ above existence,” “ above goodness.” 
't is also active force without a substratum; as active force 
he primeval Being is perpetually producing something else, 
yithout alteration, or motion, or diminution of itself. This 
production is not a physical proces§, but an emission of force; 
ind, since the product has real existence only in virtue of the 
>riginal existence working in it, Neoplatonism rnay be described 
ts a species of dynamic pantheism. Directly or indirectly, 
:verything is brought forth by the “ One.” In it all things, 
;o far as they have being, are divine, and God is all in all. Derived 
existence, however, is not like the original Being itself, but is 
ubject to a law of diminishing completeness. It is indeed an 
mage and reflection of the first Being; but the further the line 
)f successive projections is prolonged the smaller is its share 
n the true existence. The totality of being may thus be con- 
reived as a series of concentric circles, fading away towards 
fie verge of non-existence, the force of the original Being iff 
fie outermost circle being a vanishing quantity. Each lower 
stage of being is united with the “ One ” by all the higher stages, 
md receives its share of reality only by transmission through 
fiem. All derived existence, however, has a drift towards, 
l longing for, the higher, and bends towards it so far as its 
lature will permit. 


Tfie original Being first ,of all throws out the nous, which is a perfect 
image of the One and the archetype of all existing things, ft is at 
once being and thought, ideal world and idea. As image, the nous 
corresponds perfectly to the One, but as derived it is entirely different. 
What Plotinus Understands by the nous is the highest sphere acces- 
sible to the human mind (nda/tos yorjrds), and, along with that, 
pure thought itself. 

The image and product of the motionless nous is the soul, which, 
according to Plotinus is, like the nous, immaterial. Its relation to 
the nous is the same as that of the nous to the One. It stands 
between the nous and the phenomenal world, is permeated and 
illuminated by the former, but is also in contact with the latter. 
The nous is indivisible; the soul may preserve its unity and remain 
in the nous, but at the same time it has the power of uniting with 
the corporeal world and thus being disintegrated. It therefore 
occupies an intermediate position. As a single soul (world-soul) it 
belongs in essence and destination to the intelligible, world ; but it 
also embraces innumerable individual souls; and these can either 
submit to be ruled by the nous, or turn aside to the sensual and lose 
themselves in the finite. 

Then the soul, a moving essence, generates the corporeal or pheno- 
menal world. This world ought to be so pervaded by the soul, that 
its various parts shbuld remain in perfect harmony. Plotinus is no 
dualist, like the Christian Gnostics; he admires the beauty and 
splendour of the world. So long as idea governs matter, or the soul 
governs the body the world is fair and good. It is an image — 
though a shadowy image— of the upper world, and the degrees of 
better and worse in' it are essential to the harmony of the whole. 
But in the actual phenomenal world unity and harmony are replaced 
by strife and discord; the result is a conflict, a becoming and 
vanishing, an illusive existence. And the reason for this state of 
things is that bodies rest pn a substratum of matter. Matter is the 
basework of each (t6 paBos kKaarov i} vkri) ; it is the dark principle, the 
indeterminate, that which has no qualities, the ju*7 Destitute of 
form and idea, it is evil ; as capable of form it is neutral. 

The human souls which have descended into corporeality are those 
which have allowed themselves to be ensnared by sensuality and 
overpowered by lust. They now seek to cut themselves loose from 
their true being; and, striving after independence, they assume a 
false existence. They must turn back from this; and, since they 
have not lost their freedom, a conversion is still possible. 

Here, then, we enter upon the practical philosophy. Along the 
same road by which it descended the soul must retrace its steps, back 
to the supreme Good. It must first of all return to itself. This is 
accomplished by the practice Of virtue, which aims at likeness to 
God, and leads up to God. In the ethics of Plotinus all the older 
schemes of virtue are taken over and arranged in a graduated series. 
The lowest stage is that of the civil virtues, then follow the purifying, 
and last of all the divine virtues. The civil virtues merely adorn 
the life, without elevating the soul. That is the office of the purifying 
virtues, by which the soul is freed from sensuality and led back to 
itself, and thence to the nous. By means of ascetic observances the 
man becomes once more a spiritual and enduring being, free from all 
sin. But there is still a higher attainment; it is not enough to be 
sinless, one must became “ God.” This is reached through contem- 
plation of the primeval Being, the One — in other words, through an 
ecstatic approach to it. Thought cannot attain to this, for thought 
reaches only to the nous, and is itself a kind of motion. It is only in 
a state of perfect passivity and repose that the soul can recognize 
and touch the primeval Being. Hence the soul must first pass 
through a spiritual curriculum. Beginning with the contemplation 
of corporeal things in their multiplicity and harmony, it then retires 
upon itself and withdraws into the depths of its own being, rising 
thence to the nous, the world of ideas. But even there it does not 
find the Highest, the One; it still hears a voice saying, “not we 
have made ourselves.” The last stage is reached when, in the highest 
tension and concentration, beholding in silence and utter forgetful- 
ness of all things, it is able as it were to lose itself. Then it may see 
God, the fountain of life, the source of being, the origin of all good# 
the root of the soul. In that moment it enjoys the highest indescrib- 
able bliss; it is as it were swallowed up of divinity, bathed in the 
light of eternity. 1 

Such is the religious philosophy of Plotinus, and for himself 
personally it sufficed, without the aid of the popular religion 
or worship. Nevertheless he sought for points of support in 
these. God is certainly in the truest sense nothing but the 
primeval Being; but He reveals Himself in a variety of emana- 
tions and manifestations. The nous is a sort of second god, 
the X6yoi which are wrapped up in it are gods, the stars are gods, 
and so on. A rigid monotheism appeared to Plotinus a miserable 
conception. He gave a meaning to the myths of the popular 
religions, and he had something to say even for magic, sooth- 
saying and prayer. In support of image- worship he advanced 

1 Porphyry tells us that on four occasions during the six years of 
their intercourse Plotinus attained to this ecstatic union with God. 


•arguments tirMch ; 'we^ : afterwards ; ;a'd^ptbd-'by ! the : ’-'Gh'H)stian s 
;i^ge T wdrkllippe^s! ;'^tii}, .as ! compared 1 v^ith the later ; iSfeb- 
p^atonists, he is .eornpar^tively^freer^rom crass superstition and 
wad fanaticism. : ;He>i& not to be classed amongst the ^ deceived 
deceivers,” and the restoration of the 'worship of the old gods 
was by no means his chief object. ? . < r , : 

V Amongst his pupils, Amelius and Porphyry are the most 
eminent. Amelius modified the teaching of Plotinus on certain 
^ h points; and he ' also : pfit some value oil the prologue 
orp ^ to the Gospel of John, To Porphyry (q$ f ) belongs, the 
credit of having recast and popularized the system of his master 
Plotinus, He was not an original thinker, but a diligent student, 
distinguished by great learning, by a turn for historical and 
philological criticism, and by an earnest purpose . to uproot false , 
teaching— especially : Christianity,, to ennoble men ;and . train 
them to goodness. The system of Porphyry is 1 more emphatically 
practical and religious than ’that of 'PlbtimiS: -The ’object of 
philosophy, according to Porphyry, is. the salvation of . the soul. 
The origin and the blame of evil. ar ( e not, in the body, but in the 
desires; of the soul. Hence the . strictest asceticism (abstinence 
from flesh, and wine, and sexual iritercoursejis demanded, as 
well as the knowledge of .God. As ' he advance^ in life, Porphyry 
protested more and . more earnestly against the rude f aith of the 
common, people and their immoral worships. But,; outspoken 
as he was in his criticism of the popular reii^Tons; he had no 
Mjsfr to give them up. He stood up for, % pure/ worship of the 
fnariy gods, and maintained the cause of every old national 
religion and the ceremonial duties of >its adherents. His work 
Against the Christians was directed, not against Christ, nor even 
figairist what he’ believed to be . Christ’s teaching, but against 
the Christians of his own day and their sacred books, which, 
according to. Porphyry, were the work of deceivers and ignorant 
people. In his trenchant criticism of the origin of what passed 
for Christianity in his time, he spb,ke bitter and severe truths, 
whiph have gained for him the reputation of the most rabid and 
wicked of all the enemies of Christianity. His work was 
destroyed, 1 but the copious extracts which wo find in Lactantius, 
Augustine, Jerome, Macarius Magnus and others show how 
profoundly. he had studied the Christian writings, and how great 
was his talent for real historical research. 

Porphyry marks the transition to a new phase of Neoplatonism, 
ip which it becomes completely subservient to polytheism, and 
tembll se.eks before everything else to protect the Greek and 
cllus. " Oriental religions from the formidable assault ' of 
Christianity. In the hands of Iamblichus (q.v.)j the 
pupil of Porphyry, Neoplatonism is changed “ from a philo- 
sophical theory to a theological doctrine.” . The distinctive tenets 
of Iamblichus cannot be accounted for from scientific but only 
from practical considerations. In order to justify superstition 
and the ancient forms of worship, philosophy becomes in his hands 
a theurgy, a knowledge of mysteries, a sort of spiritualism. 

To this period also belongs a set of “ philosophers,” with 
regard to whom it is impossible to say whether they are dupes 
or impostors— the “decepti decep tores” of whom August ine 
speaks, In this philosophy the mystical properties of numbers 
are ; a leading feature; absurd and mechanical notions are 
glossed over with the sheen of sacramental mystery; myths are 
explained by pious fancies and fine-sounding pietistic reflections; 
miracles, even the most ridiculous, are believed in, and miracles 
are wrought. The “ philosopher ” has become a priest of magic 
and philosophy a method of incantation. Moreover, in the 
unbridled exercise of speculation, the number of divine beings 
was increased indefinitely; and , these fantastic accessions to 
Olympus in the system of Iamblichus show that Greek philosophy 
is . returning to mythology, and ' tha t, pat ure-religipn is still a 
power in the world. And yet it is undeniable that the very 
noblest and choicest minds of the 4th century are to be found 
in '.the ranks of the Neoplatonists. So great, was the general 
decline That this Neoplatonic philosophy offered a . welcome 
shelter to many 'earnest’ and ‘influential men,' 'in spite of the 

* 1 It was^eondemned by an • edict of the’ emperors Theodosius II. and 
Valentiniaiir in the year 448;’ . . . .-i.; = , ; : . - * 


charlatans and ; ‘hypocrites who Were gathered under; the sarrie 
rodfi vOfi certain points df ' dbdtrinb, >L tdo, ' ' the' dogmatic of 
lambjichtik indicates' a real ad Vance. Thus his 1 emphatic asser- 
tion of the truth that the seat of evil is in the will is note Worthy; 
and so also is his repudiation of Plotinus’s theory of the divinity 
of the soul; r . ’ ' 

The numerous followers of Iamblichus— Aedesius, Chrysan- 
thius, Eusebius,’ Priscus, Sopater, Sallust, and, most famous of 
all, Maximus (g.?.), rendered little service to speculation. Some 
of them (Theinistius in particular) are known as commentators 
on the older philosophers, arid others as the missionaries of 
mysticism'. The work ' ' De mysterfis Aegyptiorum is the best 
sample of the views and' aims of these philosophers. Their hopes 
rose high when Julian ascended the imperial’ throne (361-363)1 
But the % emperor himSelf lived long enough to see that his 
romantic policy of restoration was to leave no results; and 
after his early death’ all hope of extinguishing Christianity was 
abandoned. 

But undoubtedly the victory of Christianity in the age of 
Valeiitiniari and Theodosius had a purifying influence on Neo.- 
platoriisfii. During the struggle for supremacy, the 
philosophers' had been driven to make common cause Influence 
with everything that was hostile to Christianity. °tianityT 
But now Neoplatonism was thrust from the great stage 
of history. The church and church theology, to whose guidance 
the masses now surrendered themselves, took in along with them 
their superstition, their polytheism, their magic, their, myths, 
and all the machinery of religious witchcraft. The more all 
this settled and established itself— certainly not without opposi- 
tion— in the church the purer did Neoplatonism become. While 
maintaining intact its religious attitude and its theory of know- 
ledge, it returned With new zest to scientific studies,' especially' 
the study of the old philosophers. If Plato still remains the 
divine philosopher, yet we can perceive that after the year 400 
the writings of Aristotle are increasingly read and valued. 
In the chief dries of the empire Neoplatonic schools flourished 
till the' beginning of the 5th century; during this period, indeed, 
they were the training-schools of Christian theologians. At 
Alexandria 1 the noble Hypatia (q.v.) taught, to whose memory 
her impassioned disciple Synesius, afterwards a bishop, reared a 
splendid monurhent. But after the beginning of the 5th century 
the fanaticism of, the church could no longer endure the presence 
of “ heathenism.” ' The' murder of Hypatia was the death of 
philosophy in Alexandria, although the school there maintained 
a lingering existence till the middle of the 6th century. But there 
was one city of the East which, lyiiig apart from the crowded 
highways of the world, had sunk to a, mere provincial town, and 
yet possessed associations which the church of the 5th century felt 
herself powerless to eradicate. In Athens a Neoplatonic school 
still flourished. There, under the monuments of its glorious 
past, Hellenism found, its last retreat. The school of Athens 
returned to a stricter philosophical method and the cultivation 
of scholarship. Still hdlding by a religious philosophy, it under- 
took to' reduce the Whole Greek tradition, as seen in the light of 
Plotinus, to a comprehensive and closely knit system. Hence 
the philosophy which arose at Athens was What may fairly be 
termed scholasticism. For every philosophy is scholastic 
whose subject-matter is imaginative and mystical, and which 
handles , this Subject-matter’ according to established rules in 
logical categories and distinctions. NoW to these Neoplatonists, 
the bodks' of Plato, along with certain divine oracles; the Orphic 
poems, and, much more which they assigned to a remote antiquity, 
were documents of canonical authority; they were inspired 
divine' writings. Out of these they drew the material of their 
philosophy, which they then proceeded to elaborate with the 
appliances of dialectic. . 

The 'most .distinguished teachers at Athens were Plutarch 
(g.fl.), his disciple Syrianus (who did important wofk aS a’ com- 
rhentator on Plato and Aristotle, and further deserves ' p roc i USt 
mention for His Vigorous defence of the freedom of the 
I will), ■ bAit above" all Proclus '(41 1-485)'.’ ; Proclus is, the great 
schoolman of Neoplatonism. It was he who, combining religious 


xdonr with formal ^cwtetiess, nepimectfed the whole mass.; of 1 
raditional . lore into! a; huge , system, .making good . defects, and 
moothing away contradictions by' means of distinctions and 
peculations. “ It. ; was ^ reserved; for Prpclus/- feays Zeller, “ to 
jting the Neoplatonic philosophy to its formal conclusion by the 
igorous consistency of his dialectic, and/: keeping in view all 
he modifications .which itvhad undergone iin the ..course of two 
centuries, to give it that fofm in which it was transferred to 
Christianity and MahomrUedamsm in the middle ages. n Forty-; 
our years, after the death of Froclus the school of Athens was 
dosed by Justinian (au>. 529); but it had already fulfilled its 
mission in • the work of Proclus. The works of 1 Froclus j >as the 
ast testament of Hellenism to the church^ arid the middle* ages, 
netted an incalculable; influence on the next , thousand yefirs. j 
Fhey not only formed one of the bridges by which the medieval 
thinkers got back to Plato and Aristotle; they determined the 
scientific method of thirty generations, aiid they partly created 
and partly nourished thei Christian mysfcicisntof the middle ages. 

The disciples of Fradlus , are not eminent (Marinus, Asclepio- 
dotus, Ammonias, Zenodotus, Isidorus, Hegias, Damascius). 
The last president of the Athenian school. Was Dnmascifis 
When Justinian issued -the edict for the suppression of the school, 
Damascius along with Simplicius (the ; painstaking commentator 
on Aristotle) and fiver other Neoplatonistsiset out to make a home ^ 
in Persia. They found i the conditions were unfavourable > rand 
were allowed to return, (spe: Chosroes I.). * i: : : 7 

At the beginning of the 6th century /Neoplatonism had leased 
to exist in' the-East aS ; an: independent philosophy. : Almost at 
the same time, howbyeir^-and the 1 coincidefice is not accidentjal^- 
it made new conquestsjn the church theology throuighihb'y^tings |] 
of the 1 pseudo-Dionysius. ; It began tb befir fruit in li ;Chfrstian >: 
mysticism, and* to diffuse a new magical leaven through thfe< 
worship of the church. ; , ; .. 

In the West, ‘where philosophical efforts of : any kifid had. been 
Very rare since the 2nd century, atid whefe mysti<pal contempla- 
tion did not meet with the riecessary donditio|LS, Keopjatpiiism .j 
found a congenial Soil only in isolated, indivic^als. C: MarifiS 
Viet orinus (q.v.) translated ‘certain " Works' W PpotihusV land thus 
had a decisive influence on the spiritual hisOTy of Augustine 
(Confess, vii. 9, viii. 2). It may be said tfife Neopiutohisin 
influenced the West only through the m&ditfiti .bi . the’ ^chiifch j 1 
theology, or, ? in sorne '’ instances, 1 ’ un^er disguise. : Even ; 

Boetius (it may, <nw he considered certain) was a catholic || 
Christian, although his r whole rnode of thought was certainly: 
‘Neoplatonic (see -Boetius). His 1 Vkilefit ;death in .-the' - v yej|t $-5 j 
marks the end of , independent philosophy , in , the West.. ;•> But . 
indeed this last .of the jRoman philosophers stood quite alone, 
in his century, and the philosophy for which he lived was neither 
original, nor well-grOunded, not methodically developed. 

Ncoplatonisrh and the Theology of the Church .^-The question as to 
the influence* of INeoplatbniSni on the development of Christianity 
is not easily answered, because it is scarcely possible to ; get 1 a com- 
plete view of their mutual ) folatibns.> The answer will depend, in 
the first instance, upon how much is included ’ under the term “ Neo- 
platonism.” If Neoplatonism is understood in the widest sense, 
as the highest and fittest expression of the religious movemerits at j 
work in the Graeco-Roman empire f rom the 2ndto the 5th century , 
then it may be regarded- as the twin-sister of the church dogmatic 
which grew up during the same period; -the 1 younger sister was 
brought up by the elder, then rebelled against her and at- last tyran- 
nized over her; The’ * Neoplatonists ; themselves characterized the 
theologians of the church as 'intruders, who had appropriated rt he 
Greek philosophy and spoiled it by the admixture of strange fables. : | 
Thus . Porphyry sfiys of Origen (Euseb. H.E. vi. rg) f ;,< The outer 
life of Grigen was that of a Christian and contrary to law; but, as 
far as his views of things and of God are concerned, he thought like 
the 1 Greeks, whose* ‘conceptions he overlaid with foreign ; myths. 1 ’’ 
This verdict of Porphyry’s is at all events more just and apt than 
that .of the theologians cm the Greek philosophers, when they accused 
them of having borrowed all their - really valuable doctrines from, the 
ancient Christian books. -But the important point -is that the rela- 
tionship was acknowledged^on both sides. ; No W, in sp' far as both 
Neoplatonism and > the church 'dogmatic set out from the felt fleied of 
redemption, in so>fari as-: both, sought to deliver the Soul from sensu- 
ality and recognized main’s inability; without divine aidy^without a 
i«velarion*-7^o;^ai^.^lvatto*andia sure knowledge of the truth, 
they are at once .most jintima^etyi related find at > the same time 


mutually independent. It must be confessed that when, Chris- 
tianity began to project a theology it was already deeply impregnated 
by> Hellenic .influences.,, ;i .But the influence is to be traced not so 
much to philosophy as to the general culture of the time, and the 
whole set of conditions under which spiritual life was manifested. 
When Neoplatonism appeared, the Christian* church had already laid 
down the main positions of her theology ; or if not, she worked 
them out alongside of Neoplatonism — that is not a mere accident — 
but . still independently. It was' only by identifying itself with the 
whole history of Greek philosophy, or by figuring as pure Platonism 
. restored j ithat Neoplatonism could stigmatize the church theology 
of Alexandria as a plagiarism from itself. These assumptions, how- 
ever, were fanciful. . Although our sources are unfortunately very 
imperfect,, the. theology of the church does not appear to have learned 
much from Neoplatonism in the 3rd century— partly because the 
tatter, had: not yet reached the form in which its- doctrines could 
be accepted by the church dogmatic, and partly because theology 
was otherwise occupied. Her first business was to plant herself 
firmly on her own . territory, , to make good her position and clear 
away old and objectionable opinions. Origen was quite as inde- 
pendents thinker as Plotinus; only, they both drew* on the same 
tradition. From the 4th century downwards, however, the influence 
of Neoplatonism on the Oriental theologians was of the utmost im- 
portance.. The Church' gradually expressed her most peculiar ^ con- 
victions in dogmas, which were formulated by philosophical methods, 
but were . irreconcilable with Neoplatonism (the Christological 
dogmas) ;land the. further this process went the more unrestrainedly 
did theologians resign themselves to the influence of .Neoplatonism 
on all: other questions. : The doctrines of the incarnation, the resur- 
rection of the flesh and the creation of the world in time marked the 
boundary line, between the ehurchfs dogmatic and Neoplatonism; 
in every/other respect, theologians and Neoplatonists drew so closely 
together tfiatr many qf them arq completely at one?, ; In jaety^there 
were sparial daises, . like that of Syri'esius, in which , a. speculative 
recoUstrubtion/Of distinctively Christian dobtrines by Christian men 
was winked at. If ? a : book ldo.es- not happen to touch on any of the 
:abovermenrion9d doctrines, ; it may* often be doubtful whether the 
writer Is a Christian or a Neoplatonis.t. t In: ethiqal precepts, in 
difedtipns for right living (that f is, asceticism) the two systems 
tapprcMifiate 5 ' mote and more eldsety: ^- But it was here that Neo- 
platonism finally celebrated its: greatest triumph.- It indoctrinated 
the church / with all its mysticism, its mystic exercises and eyen its 
magical cultps as^ taught jby .Iambfichus. The works of the pseuclp- 
Diony sins contfiih a gnb$is in which, by means of the teaching of 
Iamblidhus ahd ? i Pfoelus, the chuirch’s theology is turned ; into a 
scholastic . mysticism / with- directions on - matters of practice * and 
•ritual. And, as these vfritings; were attributed to Dionysius, the 
disciple, of* the, apostles, .the 'ScWastip mysticism which they unfold 
was regarded as fin apoStolic, not to say a divine, science. The 
influence exercised by these writings, first on the East, and tneff— 
after, thfi 9th (or 12th) centu-ry^on thel^West, cafiriot be bveresrihia- 
ted. It i§ impossible to enlarge upon it her-e ; suffice it to say: that; the 
mystical and pietisric t deY9tiop of Q.ur own day , even in the Protestant 
thutchesV is nqfirisHed' on Works whose ancestry can be traced, 
thrdfigH ! a } sfirifife 1 of* intermfedifite links, ho the writings of the pseudo- 
>Areopagite. ?y> v " 

. . In ,the ancient world: .there :was only one Western theologian who 
came directly, findeic. the influence -of .Neoplatonism;, but that, one, is 
Augustine, the .most Important of them alt. It was through Neo- 4 
platonism that Afigustinb got rid of scbpticifem and the last dregs df 
Manichaeism: r; In the seventh bbok of his Confessions he has recorded 
how* much: he owed> to the perusal of 5 Neoplatonic works. , On all the 
cardinal doqtrihes—God, e mitter,, the relation of God to. the world, 
freedom and 'Wil^^ugustihe retained the impress of Neoplatonism ; 
fit the satnd tiine he is the theologian of antiquity who most clearly 
perceivfecTand most fully stated Wherein Neoplatonism and Chris- 
tianity ;differ. . * The. ; best ever written by any ; church father on this 
subject is to be found in chaps., ix.-xxi. of the seventh book of the 
Confessions? ?'. ' ’ . , . . ■ . . t . ■ 

Why Neoplatonism SiicCunibed in the conflict with Christianity is 
a question; which the historians'. 1 Have never satisfactorily answered. 
;As a rule, ^the problem. is not even stated correctly. We have nothing 
to do here with our ow^ii private ideal of Christianity, put solely 
with catholic fcKnsrianity and catholic theology. These are the forces 
tMt-- > con^erdi' ; NeopMtbhistfi, , iiJtdr assimilating nearly evqrythipg 
that it contained'. . ^Further, we must consider the arena in Which 
the victory was won. The battlefield was the empire of Constantine 


and Theodosius., It is only' when these and all ; other circumstances 
of tiie case are duly realized that we have . a ' right to inquire .npw 
much the essential doCtritlefi of Christianity contributed to the vic- 
tory, and What share must be assigned to the organization Of the 
church. .. , • ; : ; • ■?' 

w In (i medieval thpolpgy and, philosophy mysticism appears, as tfie 
powerful bppbhent of rationalistic dogmatism* The empirical 
science of the Rhnaiisaiice ahd the two following centuries was itself 
a^kew develdphieht of Platonism and Neoplatonism, as opposed tb 
ratioualistmi dogmatism, with -its contempt for experience; .Magic, 
astrology and alchemy “all t the outgrowth of Neoplatonismrrigave 


rationalism. Thus in the history of science Neoplatonism has played 
a part and rendered services of which' Plotinus or Iamblichus or 
Proclus never dreamt. So true is it that sober history is often 
stranger and more capricious than all the marvels of legend and 
romance. 

Authorities. -yOn the relation of Neoplatonism to Christianity, 
and the historical importance of Neoplatonism generally, see the lead- 
ing church histories, and the Histories of Dogma by Baur, Nitzsch, 
Harnack, &c. Compare also Loffler, Der Platonismus der Kirchen- 
vdter (1782); Huber, Die Philosophic der Kirchenvater (1859); 
Tzchirner, Fall des Heidenthums (1829), pp. 574-618; Burckhardt, 
Die Zeit Constantin's des Grossen (18*3) ; Chastel, Hist, de la destruc- 
tion du Paganisme dans V empire a* Orient (1850); Beugnot, Hist, 
de la destruction du Paganisme en Occident (1835); E. von Lasaulx, 
Der Unter gang des Hellenismus (1854); Vogt, Neuplatonismus und 
Christenthum (1836); Ullmann, “ Einfluss des Christenthums auf 
Porphyrius,” in the Stud. u.Kritiken{iS^ 2 ); Jean R6ville, La 
Rehgion d Rome sous les Sever es (1886); C. Bigg, The Christian 
Platonists of Alexandria (1886) and Neoplatonism (1895); Rufus M. 
Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion (1909), pp. 70 foil. See further, 
C. Schmidt, Gnostische Schriften in Koptischer Sprache (1892); K. P. 
Hasse, Von Plotin zu Goethe (1909); Thomas Whittaker, The Neo- 
Platonists (1901); Petrie, Personal Religion in Egypt before Christ 
(1909) yM. Heinze, “ Neuplatonismus,” in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyk. 
vol. xiii. (1903). On the after-effects of Neoplatonism on the 
church’s dogmatic, see Ritschl, Theologie und Metaphysik (1881). 
On the relation of Neoplatonism to Monachism, compare Keim, Aus 
dem Urchristenthum (1878). On the history of Neoplatonism with 
special reference to the decline of Roman polytheism, see, e.g., 
Samuel Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western 
Empire (1898), pp. 82 foil. On Plotinus, Porphyry, &c., see separate 
articles. (A. Ha.; J. M. M.) 

NEOPTOLEMUS (also called Pyrrhus), in Greek legend, the 
son of Achilles and Deidameia. He was brought up by his 
grandfather Lycomedes in the island of Scyros, and taken to 
Troy in the last year of the war by Odysseus, since Helenus had 
declared that the city could not be captured without the aid of a 
descendant of Aeacus. Neoptolemus was famed for his beauty, 
eloquence and bravery. He was one of the warriors in the 
wooden horse and slew Priam at the sack of Troy {Odyssey, 
xi. 508-526; Aeneid, ii. 527). Apart from these Trojan tales, 
Neoptolemus is a prominent figure in the legends of Epirus and 
of Delphi. He was the ancestor of the Molossian kings, who' 
therefore claimed to be of pure Hellenic stock. He was murdered 
at Delphi, where he was buried, and a festival was held' in his 
honour every eighth year. 

NEOPYTHAGOREANISM, a Graeco-Alexandrian school of 
philosophy, which became prominent in the 1st century a.d. 
Very" little is known about the members of this school, and there 
has been much discussion as to whether the Pythagorean litera- 
ture which was widely published at the time in Alexandria was 
the original work of ist-century writers or merely reproductions 
of and commentaries on the older Pythagorean writings. The 
only well-known members of the school were Apollonius of Tyana 
and Moderatus of Gades. In the previous century Cicero's 
learned friend P. Nigidius Figulus (d. 45 B.c.) had made an 
attempt to revive Pythagorean doctrines, but he cannot be 
described as a member of the school. Further, it is necessary 
to distinguish from the Neopythagoreans a number of Eclectic 
Platonists, who, during the 1st century of our era, maintained 
views which had a similar tendency {e.g. Apuleius of Madaura, 
Plutarch of Chaeronea and, later, Numenius of Apamea). 

Neopythagoreanism was the first product of an age in which 
abstract philosophy had begun to pall. The Stoics discovered 
that their “ perfect man ” was not to be found in the luxurious, 
Often morbid society of the Graeco-Roman world; that some- 
thing more than dialectic ethics was needed to reawaken.: a 
sense of responsibility. A degenerate society cared nothing f6r 
syllogisms grown threadbare by repetition. Neopy thagoreafiism 
was an attempt to introduce a religious element into pagan 
philosophy in' place of what had come to be regarded as an arid 
formalism. The founders of the school sought to invest their 
doctrines with the halo of tradition by ascribing them to Pytha- 
goras and Plato, and there is no reason to accuse them of insiiir 
cerity. They went back to the later period of Plato's thought, 
the period when Plato endeavoured to combine his doctrine 
of Ideas with the Pythagorean number-theory, arid identified 
the Gmd.with the One , the source of the duality of the Infinite 


and the Measured (to aneipov and T€pas) with the resultant 
scale of realities from th e One down to the objects of the material 
world. They emphasized the fundamental distinction between 
the Soul and theBody. God must be worshipped spiritually 
by prayer and the will to be good, not in outward action. The 
soul must be freed from its material surrounding, the “ muddy 
vesture of decay,” by an ascetic habit of life. Bodily pleasures 
and all sensuous impulses must be abandoned as detrimental 
to the spiritual purity of the soul. God is the principle of good; 
Matter (vKtj) the groundwork of Evil. In this system we dis- 
tinguish not only the asceticism of Pythagoras and the later 
mysticism of Plato, but also the influence of the Orphic mysteries 
and of Oriental philosophy. The Ideas of Plato are no longer 
self-subsistent entities; they are the elements which constitute 
the content of spiritual activity. The Soul is no longer an 
appanage of ovc da, it is oboia itself: the non-material universe 
is regarded as the sphere of mind or spirit. 

Thus Neopythagoreanism is a link in the chain between the 
old and the new in pagan philosophy. It connects the teaching 
of Plato with the doctrines of Neoplatonism and brings it into 
line with the later Stoicism and with the ascetic system of the 
Essenes. A comparison between the Essenes and the Neo- 
pythagoreans shows a parallel so striking as to warrant the theory 
that the Essenes were profoundly influenced by Neopythago- 
reanism. Lastly Neopythagoreanism furnished Neoplatonism 
with the weapons with which pagan philosophy made its last 
stand against Christianity. 

See Pythagoras, Neoplatonism, Essenes; and Zeller's Philo- 
sophic i . Griechen. For members of the school see Apollonius of 
Tyana and Moderatus of Gades. 

, NEPAL, Nepaul or Nipal, an independent state, situated on 
, the north-eastern frontier of India, lying between 8o° 15' and 
88° 10' E., and 26° 20' and 30° 10' N.; area, 54,000 sq. m. Its 
extreme length is about 525 m., and its breadth varies from 90 
to 140 m. It is bounded on the N. by Tibet; on the E. by 
Sikkim; on the S. by Bengal and the United Provinces; and 
on the W. by Kumaon, from which it is separated by the Kali 
river. Its population is estimated by the natives at about 
5,200,000, the common phrase used by the rulers in speaking 
of popular opinion being, “ but what will the Bawan (i.e. fifty- 
two) Lakh say to this.” 

Nepal consists physically of two distinct territories: (1) the 
taraiy or strip of level, cultivated and forest land lying along the 
southern border;, and (2) the great mountainous tract stretching 
northwards to Tibet. Along the northern frontier stand many of 
the highest peaks of the Himalayan range, such as Dhaulagiri . 
(26,837 ft.), Mutsiputra, Gaurishankar and Yasa (24,000), Gosain 
Than (26,313), Mount Everest (29,002 according to the survey value), 
Kinchinjunga (28,146), and numerous peaks varying from 20,000 
to 24,000 ft. In clear weather this magnificent snowy range may be 
seen in an almost continuous line from the top of some of. the lower 
ranges near Katmandu. South of these are numerous parallel lower 
ranges, varying from 16,000 to 6000 ft. in height, which are broken 
up at intervals by cross ranges, thus forming a series of glens with a 
few hill-girt valleys interspersed. 

These mountain ranges determine the course of the rivers, which 
are divided by the cross ranges into four groups. The first of these 
extends from Kumaon eastward as far as Dhaulagiri, and consists 
of the affluents of the Kali (Sarda), Sarju, Kurnali, Eastern Sarju, 
and Rapti, all of which ultimately form the Gogra or Gogari, and 
flow into the Ganges. The second group, known to the Nepalese 
as the Sapt Gandaki, rises from the peaks between Dhaulagiri and 
Gosain Than, and unite at Trebeni Ghat to form the Gandak. 
The third is a group of smaller rivers draining the great valley of 
Nepal, the valleys of Chitlong, Benepa, and Panouti, and portions 
of the tarai around the Churiaghati range of hills. These are the 
various branches of the Bara Gandak, the lesser Rapti, the Bagmati 
and Kumla. East of this again is the fourth group, known to the 
Nepalese as the Sapt Kosi, rising from the peaks between' Gosain 
Than and Kinchinjunga, and uniting to form the Soon Kosi, which 
falls into the, Ganges. 

There is thus a natural division of the country into four portions. 
The most western is the country of the Baisi (or twenty- two) rajas, 
and contains the towns of Jumla, Doti and Sulliana. The second 
is the country of the Chaubisi (or twenty Tour) rajas, and contains 
the towns of Malebum, Palpa; Gurkha and Noakote. The third is 
the district containing Nepal proper, with the capital and many 
large towns to be mentioned afterwards. The fourth is the eastern 
portion of Nepal, comprising the country of the Kiratis, and many 
small towns, such as Dhankota, Ilam and Bijapur. 


Koute into Nepal— 1 he portion ot JNepal, exclusive ot tne tarar, 
which is open- to Europeans is the “valley of Nepal,” containing 
the. capital of the country, and - a few adjacent smaller valleys. 
There is only one means of access open to Europeans, and this 
indeed is in general resorted to by the natives; as the other 
routes to the capital are longer and far more difficult. The 
road runs nearly north from Segauli, passing through the tarai 
and sal forests, to Bhichhkhori ; then through the beds of mountain 
streams, through a pass in the Chiiriyaghati range, and through 
another sal forest, to Hetoura; thence by a wide and good road to 
Bhimphedi at the foot of the Sisaghari range of hills. So far the 
route is practicable for carts and baggage animals, but from this 
point the road is a mere rugged footpath over the Sisaghari Pass, 
through the Chitlong valley and over the Chandragiri range. The 
distance from Segauli to Katmandu is 90 m. 

The valley in extreme length from east to west is about 26 m., 
and in breadth from north to south about 15. The surrounding 
hills vary in height from 6000 to 9720 ft., the level of the valley 
itself being about 4500 ft. above the sea. Tradition has it that 
Nepal was once a lake, and appearances are in favour of this view. 

It is crossed from east to west by a low limestone range, through 
which the waters have gradually forced a passage, an # d in like manner 
the collected rivers have escaped at the south-east corner of the 
valley. 

There are three principal streams, the Bagmati; Vishnumati, and 
Manohora, besides many small tributaries of these. All the rivers 
rise within the valley, except the Bagmati, which springs from the 
northern side of the Shiupuri peak, and enters the valley through a 
ravine at the north-east corner. They all unite and pass through 
a long narrow gorge in the limestone range, already mentioned, at 
Ghobhar, and ultimately escape from the valley at Kotwaldar. 

Climate. — In and around the Nepal valley, as in India, the year 
may be divided into the rainy, cold and hot seasons. The rains 
begin in June and last till October, but the fall is not so heavy or 
continuous as in the plains of Hindustan. The cold season extends 
from the middle of October to the middle of April. During these 
months the climate is delicious. Hoar-frost and thin ice are common 
in the mornings, and the thermometer sometimes falls as low as 25 0 
Fahr., but the days are bright and warm. From Christmas to the 
end of February there are occasional showers of rain; and snow 
falls on the surrounding low ranges’, but is very rarely seen in the 
valley itself. From April to the beginning of the rains is the. hot 
season,- but the thermometer seldom reaches 85° in the shade. 'JThe 
result of observations extending over many years gives an average 
mean temperature of 6o° Fahr., and an annual rainfall oT about 
60 in. Violent thunderstorms are not uncommon, and occasionally 
severe earthquakes occur, as in 1833 and 1866. 

Flora and Fauna.- — In a country possessing such a range of 
altitudes the flora and fauna are of course very varied. For descrip- 
tive purposes, Nepal may again be divided into three zones. These 
are— (1) the tarai and lower ranges of hills up to 4006 ft: in height; 

(2) the central ranges and high-lying valleys, up to 10,000 ft. ; and 

(3) the alpine region; from 10,000 to 29,000 ft. in height. These | 
zones are mot; however, sharply defined, as the climate varies j 
according to the latitude, the height of intermediate ranges, and the ! 
depth of the valleys; so that tropical plants and animals are some 1 * 
times found far in the interior, and the more northern species descend 
along the loftier spurs into the southern zones. 

The low alluvial land of the tarai is well adapted for cultivation, 
and is, so to speak, the granary of Nepal ; but owing to scantiness 
of population and other causes the greater portion of it consists of 
swamps, jungles and forests. Considerable stretches of land are, 
however, being reclaimed from year to year. The productions here 
are those of British India — cotton, rice, wheat, pulse, sugar-caiie, 
tobacco, opium, indigo, and the fruits and vegetables familiar in 
the plains of India. The forests yield a magnificent supply of sal, 
sisii, and other valuable forest trees; and the jungles abound with 
acacias, mimosas, cotton tree ( Bombax ), dak (Butea frondosa) , large 
bamboos, rattans, palms, and numerous ferns and orchids. On the 
Churiaghati range the common Pinus longifolia grows freely. Tea 
can be grown at a height of from 2000 to 4000 ft. The middle zone 
supplies rice, wheat, maize, barley, oats, ginger, turmeric, chillies, 
potatoes, Cucurbitaceae, pineapples, and many varieties of European 
fruits, vegetables and flowers. The forests contain tree rhododen- 
drons, Pinus longifolia, oaks, horse-chestnuts, walnuts, maples, hill 
bamboos, wild cherry, pear, allies of the tea plant, paper plants 
(Daphne), roses, and many other inhabitants of temperate climes,’ 
with various orchids* ferns and wild flowers. In the alpine zone 
exist Coniferae of many kinds, junipers, yew, box, hollies, birch, 
dwarf rhododendrons and the usual alpine flora. 

The wild animals follow a similar distribution, and the following 
typical species may be mentioned. In the lowest zone are found the 
tiger, leopard, wolf, hyena and jackal, the elephant and rhinoceros, 
the gaur {Gavaeus gaurus), gayal (Gavaeus frontalis) , wild buffalo or 
arna, many species of deer, and the black bear ( Ursus labiatus). 
Among the birds are found the pea-fowl, francolins, wild jungle 
fowl, and the smaller vultures, &c. In the middle zone there are the 
leopard, the Himalayan black bear (Ursus tibetanus)., the wild dog, 
cats of many sorts,- squirrels, hares, porcupines, the pangolin, and 
some species df deer and antelope. Among the birds are the larger 


vultures ana eagles, pneasants ^aiiopnasts), cnuxor, mu partnages, 
&c. In the alpine zone ate found the true bear ( Ursus isabellinus, 
or brown bear), the yak, musk deer, wild goats and sheep, marmots, 
&c. Among the birds are the eagle-vulture ( Gypaetus ),, the blood 
pheasant (Ithaginis cruentus), snow pheasant (Tetraogallus hima- 
layensis ), snow partridge (Lerwa nivicola ), the horned pheasant 
(Ceriornis saiyra), crested pheasant (Catrens wallichi). &c. Geese, 
ducks, waders of all sorts, and other migratory birds are found in 
abundance in the two lower zones. 

Minerals . — The lowest zone in some directions abounds in fossils; 
and deposits of lignite, and even of true coal, are met with, the 
latter notably at a spot south of Palpa. The middle zone is rich in 
limestone and- marbles, and abounds with > minerals, such as iron, 
copper, zinc, lead and sulphur. Copper is found near the surface 
in many places, and there are remains of mines both at Markhu and 
in the great valley of Nepal. Mineral springs, both hot and cold, are 
numerous.' Traces of silver, and also of gold, have been found in 
the alpine zone. f 

People.— The races occupying Nepal are of mixed Mongol 
origin. To the north, inhabiting the higher mountains and 
valleys, dwell the Bhutias or Tibetans. To the west lie the 
Gurungs and Magars. The Murmis, Gurkhalis and Newars 
occupy the central parts; and the Kiratis, Limbus and Lepchas 
occupy the eastern districts. There are also Brahmans and 
Chhatris in the hills. Besides these there are many small tribes 
residing in the tarai and some other malarious districts, known 
as Kumhas, Tharus, Manjis, &c., but generally classed together 
by the Nepalese as Aoulias, or dwellers in,the malarious or aoul 
districts. These are probable descendants of immigrants from 
the lower castes of Hindus, occupying the borderlands of the 
tarai. Among the forests of the lower eastern region are also : 
to be found some small savage tribes, known as Chepangs and 
Kusundas. 

All the races except the Aoulias arexof a decidedly Mongolian 
appearance, being generally short and robust, and having flat 
faces, oblique eyes, yellow complexions, straight black hair,, 
and comparatively hairless faces. The Newars, according to 
the Vamqdvali or native history, trace their descent from the 
races of southern India, but this is rendered more than doubtful 
by both their appearance and language. The Gurkhalis (Gurkhas 
or Ghurkhas) are descendants of the Brahmans and Rajputs who 
were driven out of Hindostan by the Moslems, and took refuge in 
: the western hilly lands, where they ultimately became dominant, 
and where they, have become much mixed with the other races 
by intermarriage. 

Religions. — THe Bhutias, Newars, Limbus, Keratis, and Lepchas 
are all Buddhists, but their religion has become so mixed up with 
Hinduism that it is now hardly recognizable. The Newars have 
entirely abandoned the monastic institutions of Buddhism, and 
have in great measure adopted the rules of caste, though even these 
sit but lightly upon them. They burn their dead, eat the flesh of 
buffaloes, goats, sheep, ducks, and fowls, and drink beer and spirits. 
The Gurkhalis, Magars, and Gurungs are Hindus, but the last two 
are by no means strict in the observance of their religion, though 
there are some peculiarities which they carefully preserve. Thus, 
for instance, the Magars will eat pork but not buffalo’s flesh, whereas 
the Gurungs eat the buffalo but not the hog. 

Priests. — 'Where temples are so numerous (there are 2733 shrines 
in the valley) priests naturally abound, both of the Hindu and 
Buddhist religions. The festivals too are many in number, and in 
consequence holidays are incessant. The raj guru, or high priest, is 
an influential person in the state, a member of council, and has a 
large income from government lands as well as from the fines for 
offences against caste, &c. Many other priests, gurus and purohits, 
have lands assigned to them, and most of the temples have been 
• richly endowed by their founders. Every family of rank has a 
special priest, whose office is hereditary. 

Astrologers are also numerous, and their services are in constant 
request. One cannot build a house, set out on a journey, com- 
mence a war, or even take a dose of physic, without having an 
auspicious moment selected for him. 

Languages. The * various races have all separate languages, or 
at least dialects.: The Gurkhalis and western tribes use Khas (see 
. Pahari), which, unlike the other dialects, is of Sanskrit origin. The 
Newars have a distinct language and alphabets, for there are three 
known to their pandits, though only one is in use now. Their 
language, called Gubhajius, greatly resembles Tibetan, but is now 
interspersed With many Sanskrit words. The Bhutias use the 
Tibetan language and alphabet. 

Education. — There 5 is a central educational institution at Kat- 
mandu with sixteen branches, or schools, over the valley of Nepal. 
This central institution has three departments, English, Sanskrit 
and Persian — -or more correctly perhaps Urdu . Education is provided 


r £jee by the state, and is encouraged, by grafts of scholarships 
ind prizes. , Boys passing out well , are: sent at government expense 
:$ r the. various umyersities > of northern India to, complete their 
iidnqation, and some have lately been sent to Japan. ..The evil 
iffects of higher education, as taught in the Indian colleges, on the 
^outh .of Bengal, &c., Jaas, however, given the Gurkha durbar a 
iistinct shock, and it seems not unlikely that education in Nepal 
nay. receive a set-back in consequence. Some of the upper classes 
.peak English fluently, but the bulk of the labouring classes is quite 
liberate. ; ,, . • . . : 

.Katmandu ,■ is a. perfect storehouse of : ancient. Sanskrit literature, 
ind some of the oldest MSS. in that language as yet known to 
icholars have been found there. There is also a fair English library. 
Both are lodged in a good building. 

Calendar.— There are three principal eras in Use in Nepal. The 
>amvat of Vikramaditya begins fifty-seven years before the Christian 
:ra, the Saka era of Saliyanhn begins seventy-eight years after 
he Christian era, and the Nepalese Samvat dates from October a.d. 
18o. # The Sri-Harsha and Kaligat eras are also sometimes used. 
)ay is considered to begin when the tiles on a house can be counted, 
ir when the hairs on the back of a man’s hand can be discerned 
igainst the sky. Sixty. bipalas = i pala; 60 palas = i ghari or 
14, minutes ; 60 gharis.= i day of 24 hours. 

Health, — All families of good position have at least, one. bend, or 
nedical man, in’ constant attendance, and there are also many 
general practitioners. There is a large central hospital at Katmandu, 
.nd! some thirteen other smaller hospitals are distributed over the 
ountry , with free beds, and provision ,f or • outdoor treatment, 
fherje is also a small hospital attached to the .British Residency, 
rhb diseases most prevalent in the country are rheumatism, chronic 
lyspepsiaj skin diseases, syphilis; goitre', smallpox, cholera and 
eprosy. In the rains a number of cases of mild intermittent fever, 
liarrhoea,, and dysentery are met with. Feyer of a severe typhoid 
ype is common in the crowded lanes and dirty villages. Vaccination 
s being gradually introduced into the country, and the general 
health of the inhabitants of the principal cities in the valley has 
;reatly improved since the introduction of fresh water, which has 
>een brought in by pipes from mountain springs. 

Towns. — There are^ three large towns in the Nepal valley, Kat- 
naiiduV the capital, said to contain approximately 50,000 inhabitants, 
?atan and Bhatgaon about 30,000 each. The houses are from two to 
our storeys in height, built of brick and tiled. The windows and 
>alconies ; are of wood, and some are elaborately carved., There 
xe numerous handsome temples in all the towns, the majority of 
riilchare pagoda-shaped ana built of brick, with roofs of copper, 
vhich is sometimes gilt. The streets, are narrow, arid they, as well 
ts the squares, are ail paved with brick or stone. In front of the 
emples generally stand monoliths surmounted by figures of Garuda, 
>r of the founder, made of brass gilt, or sometimes of black stone, 
besides these three large towns, there are at least twenty smaller 
owns and numerous villages in the valley, ail of which possess 
nany temples. Some of these, as. for instance those of Pashupati, 
Sodhnatha and Symbhunatha, are considered of* great sanctity, 
daily thpusands of pilgrims come at one festival to worship at 
5 ashupati, and it is there that the dying are brought to be immersed 
n the Bagmati, and the dead are burned on its banks. 

Agriculture.— While the Gurkhalis are occupied in military affairs, 
he agriculture of the valley is carried on by the Newars. The 
oil is varied in character, from light micaceous sand to dense, 
err uginous . clay. The whole valley is cultivated and irrigated 
diere practicable, and the slopes of the hills are carefully terraced, 
o that there is little grazing ground, and few sheep or cattle are 
:ept- There are some milch cows and buffaloes, which are either 
tall-fed or grazed in the jungles at the foot of the hills. Animals 
or consumption and sacrifice are all imported, and are consumed 
,s fast as they are brought in. In the cold season the Bhutias bring 
arge flocks of . sheep and goats laden with bags of borax, salt and 
altpetre, These are sold for consumption, except a few that are 
etained to carry back the bags. These droves are generally accom- 
panied by. ponies and some of the large Tibetan dogs; the latter are 
powerful, fierce, shaggy animals, about the size of a small Newfound- 
ind clog. Poultry are kept and used by the Newars, especially 
[ucksj the eggs of which are in great demand even among ; the 
•rthodox Hindus. The crops grown in the.,. valley consist of rice, 
10th the transplanted and the dry-sown or ghaiya varieties, wheat, 
►ulse, murwah^ maize, buckwheat, chillies, radishes, mustard, 
arlic, onions, ginger, turmeric, sugar-cane, potatoes, ground nuts, 
nany species of cucumbers and pumpkins, &c. Nothing but 
reticles of food are allowed to be grown in the valley; hence its 
apabilities. for producing tea, cotton; and tobacco are unknown. 
Ul of these, however, are grown in other parts: of the country, both 
n the hills and the tarai. Large cardamoms are extensively grown 
n the eastern hills,, and form an important, article of export. The 
emp plant {Cannabis indica) grows wildj^and is used both for manu- 
acfunng purposes and for producing the resinous extract and other 
ntoxicating products which are exported.;. ^Plants, pjfoduemg, dyes;, 
uch as madder or manjit, are groivn in sojneplaces; and drugs, 
uph * as chirata, are collected and exported./ The better class of 
qijs fields a return of about Rs. 180 ^per khait,; and ; thW ; j)pqre5t: 
pddt r Rs. 90 per'khait. Troni some^ of the ‘ finer ^i{a^ many'as 


three crops of yariouspsorts are, obtained 1 annually. The land- 
measures in use > are. different in , different parts* of. * the country. 
Thus, in the eastern .tarai a * bigha , measures 90 X90: yds. English, 
while: in the western tarai it is only 1$ X 15 yds. In the hills the 
unit cf land measurement is called fopni, which is about twice the 
size, of a western tarai ; bigha —and, twenty^five ropnis make rone 
khait. . This measurement applies only to rice lands. ? Other land 
measurements for the valley are as follows: Orie Nepali* bigha is 
90 yds. X 90 yds. British. (A British Indian j bigha is 46 yds. X 40 
yds. and, 3 , Nepali bighas equal about 5 acres.) Sixteen ropnis 
equal 1 Nepali bigha. 

Land .Taxes.— The tarai lands pay from two to nine rupees 
(British), per- Nepali bigha according to quality of land. In the hills 
taxes are charged on the plough, thus; orie plough pays 13 annas; 
one bullock without plough .about 10 annas; one spade 6J annas. 
These taxes are termed H dl, Palay arid Kodaley. 

Horticulture.— The Newars are also fond of horticulture. Many 
European fruits, flowers and vegetables have been introduced 
and grow freely. .The country is famous for its oranges and pine- 
apples. Flowers are grown and sold for religious 1 purposes, and even 
wild flowers are brought into the market and much Used by :the 
Newar women In adorning their . hair, , as well as for offerings at 
the shrines. Many wild fruits are collected and sold in the 
markets. Apples and pears, of English stock, thrive well; apricots 
and plums are good; peaches and grapes grow freely and are 
pf large size, but they seldom ripen before the rains , begin, when 
they rot. 

Trade.— All the trade; and manufactures of the country are in 
the hands of the Newars, and a few Kashmiris and natives of Hindu- 
stan. The trade in European goods is chiefly carried on by the 
latter, whilst the Newars deal in? corn, oil, salt, tobacco and articles 
of domestic manufacture. The trade with India is carried on at 
numerous marts along the frontier, at each of which a customs 
station is established, and the taxes are collected by a thikadar 
or farmer. The, Newars also carry on the trade with Tibet, through 
a colony which has been for many years established at Lhasa, but 
this trade has been a shrinking item since the opening of the Lhasa- 
Darjeeling route. There are two principal routes to Tibet. One of 
these runs north-east from Katmandu to the frontier-station of 
Kuti or Nilam, crossing the Himalayan range at a height of 14,000 ft. ; 
the other passes out of /the. valley at the north-west corner, and 
runs at first upwards along the mam branch of the Gandak, crossing 
the; Himalayas, near Kerung, at a. height of 9000 ft.: All goods on 
these routes are carried on men’s backs, except the salt, &c M carried 
in bags by: the Bhutia sheep and, goats. The principal imports from 
Hindustan are raw cotton, cotton goods, woollen goods, silks and 
velvets, hardware, cutlery, beads, jewels, coral, saddlery, shoes, 
guns, gunpowder, glassware, vermilion, indigo, lac, tea, betel-nut, 
spices, paper, sugar, tobacco, oils, sheet copper, goats, cattle, 
buffajoes; and from Tibet, musk, medicines, yaks’ tails, tea, woollen 
cloth, blankets, borax, salt, saltpetre, paper-plant, honey, wax, 
sheep, goats, yaks, ponies, silver, gold.. The exports to Hindustan 
include wax, paper-plant, musx, yaks’ tails, medicines, cardamoms, 
borax, sulphate of copper, brass pots, iroji pots, ponies, elephants, 
hawks, hides and; horns (buffalo), rice, ghee, oil seeds, red chillies, 
madder, cobalt, potatoes, oranges; and to Tibet, broad cloth; raw 
cotton, cotton goods, tobacco, sugar* opium, coral, jewels, pearls, 
spices, betel-nut, copper pots, iron pots and hardware. The 
Nepalese are utterly regardless of statistics, but recent estimates 
value the exports aqd imports to and from the British provinces 
at 3 million sterling annually. Duties are levied on exports and 
imports, which will be noticed under the head of revenue. * 

Manufactures.— The Newars are skilful workmen. Their bricks 
are excellent, arid so also is their pottery, for which certain towns 
are famous, such as Themi and Noakote. As carpenters they excel, 
though the use of the large saw is still unknown, and planks are cut 
with chisel and mallet. Some of the wood carvings on the temples 
and large houses are most artistic in design and bold in execution, 
though unfortunately they are sometimes of a most obscene char- 
acter. The manufactures are few, consisting chiefly of coarsfe 
cotton cloths, paper , made of the inner bark , of the paper-plants 
(Daphne), bells, brass and iron utensils, weapons, and ornaments 
of gold and silver. . ? 

Coinage.— At one time Nepal supplied Tibet with its silver coinage, 
but this was abandoned on account of the adulterations introduced 
by the Nepalese. The, ancient coins, specimens of which are still to 
be met with, were made by hand. The modern, coinage is struck by 
machinery^ a regular mint having been established by Sir Jung 
Bahadur at Katmandu,. and since improved by his successors. 

Government . — The Nepalese have relations with- China, and 
occasionally send an embassy with presents" to Peking. 1 The 
British too have considerable influence with the government 
in regard ,tp their Jqreigri relations, and a /British resident’ is 
stationed at Katmandu!. But; in all matters of domestic policy 
the Nepalese brook/no interference, and they, are most jealous 
of anything that has a . tendency to encroach on their inde- 
pendence.,: Theoretically -the government >pf/ Nepal; W a pure 
dc^dtism f ;ranj4- the.* -maharajah • is paramount. Practically;' ail 


real powJex <ha§alongf'ibeent ini the hands of the prime minister, 
and much of IKei a^odfern v. history of the country* coxifeists of 
accounts 1 of r the -struggles of. ; the < various faction^ for ' power, 
lender ; the prime minister there is . a council, < consisting of the 
relations of the kingy the raj guru, the generals, and a few other 
officials known as kajis: and sirdars and bhardars, which is con- 
sulted oh all impdrtaht business, and which forms a court of 
appeal for disputed cases from the courts of law. There are 
separate civil and criminal courts, but the distinction is not 
always .observed, as difficult cases are often transferred from 
one to the other.. - - 

/ Law anti justice .-^ The old savage legal code with its ordeals by 
fire and water, and its' punishments by mutilation and torture was 
abolished by Sir Jung Bahadur after his return from England in 
1 85 il; :; Treason, rebellion and desertion in war-time are punished 
by; death. Bribery and peculation by public servants are .* punished 
i?y dismissal from office, and a fine and imprisonment, the latter of 
which can 1 be commuted by payments, at various rates, according 
to the nature 1 of the offence. Murder and the killing of^cows are 
capital ,offences* Manslaughter and maiming ;cows are punished by 
imprisonment for life,, ; and other offences against the person or 
property bv imprispixment or fine. Brahmans and women are 
exempted, from' capital punishment. Offences against caste . are 
heavily punished by fine -and imprisonment. In some cases indeed 
all :thC offender’s property is confiscated, and he and his family may 
b;e sold: as slaves. Bankruptcy laws, have been recently introduced. 
The marriage laws are somewhat peculiar. . Among the Gurkhas 
the laws resemble those of other Hindus as regards the marriage of 
widows, polygamy, &c., but among the Newars every girl while still 
an infant is married with much ceremony to a bel fruit, which is 
them thrown into some sacred stream. As the . fate of the fruit is 
unknown, a Newari.is supposed never to become a widow* At the 
age of puberty a husband is selected, but the woman can at any 
moment 1 divorce herself by placing a betel-nut under her husband’s 
pillow? and taking: her departure. Adultery is punished by the im- 
prisonment and fine of both- the adulteress and her paramour. Sat* 
has been abolished in Nepal by law. 

GaU/5.— There are three' large prisons in the Nepal valley, one 
for males 1 and twb for females; there are also a considerable number 
Of gaols throughout the country. The prisoners are kept in iroris, 
and f employed! Jn public works of various sorts. They arc allowed 
six .pice a day for subsistence at the capital, and .five pice,, in other 
places. ‘ '.Their ' relatives are^ allowed to minister to their creature 
comforts. ; '' " - ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ ; • V: ' *- 

"Slavery is an institution of the country,- and all families of rank 
possess many slaves, who are employed in domestic and field work. 
They are generally treated well, and, are carefully protected by law* 
The price of slaves ranges from Rs. xqo to Rs. 200. 

Revenue :— The revenue of Nepal is about one hundred' and fifty 
lakhs of rupees, i.e. £10,000,000. The chief sources of it are the 
land-tax, customs, mines, forests and monopolies. About 10 %' 
qf ; the tarai lands, and 20% of. the hill lands, are private property. 
Some lands were assigned by the Gurkhali rajas to Brahmans, 
soldiers and others, and these are untaxed. Others, which were 
the gifts of the old Newar kings, pay from’ 4 to 8 annas per bigha. 
All such grants of land, however, are subject to a heavy fine pn the 
coronation of a new raja. Land which does, not produce rice is 
lightly, taxed, but. in the valley of Nepal, and wherever rice is grown', 
the government tax or rent is one half of the produce of the land. 
Waste lands, when brought into cultivation, are rent free for ten 
years, after which for five years the taxis only 4 annas per bigha, 
anxLthe cultivator receives one-tenth of the. cleared land rent free 
fpr,. his life, A considerable . revenue in the shape of royalty is 
pbtained from mines of copper, iron, &c. The taxes on merchandise 
amount to from 12 to 14% on the value of the goods carried to and 
from British: India, mnd from 5 to 6% is charged on goods exported 
toTibet., . , . • •-. * ' 

Amy.— Much attention is devoted by the Gurkhalis to military 
riiatters; and the bulk of ; that race may be said to be soldiers. The 
standing army consists of about 50,000 men, in a fair state of effiew 
ency. Besides this force there is a reserve, consisting of men who 
have served for a few years and taken their discharge, but in case 
of necessity can be called on again to. enter the ranks. These wpuld 
probably raise the strength to between 70,000 and 80,000 men. 
The regiments are farmed bh the European system, and siihilarly 
drilled and officered. : Each man carries in-addition to a bayonet a 
k&knpr native knife. There, is practically no cavalry, as tfie coqntry 
is npt Suited for horses* . The artillery, however, is on a larger scale, 
and’ consists , nearly /entirely df batteries of mountain artillery. 
There 1 js al&rge iarsenal Well provided with supplies of gunpowder 
and military stores. There are j workshops where cannon are cast, 
4nd rifles,, and ammunitiompf alhsorts turned out in large quantities, 
bjit an indifferent quality. .... 

: Iff addition to its own army, Nepal supplies to the British army in 
India- ay larg^Tbrce dJ 'sblefidid ^dldiers, Who were raised under the 
fallowing ci reurn stances . In 1 815 the British enlisted three battalions 


or Gur>kfias trpm. amongst the soldiers, pf that , race who were (thrown 
out of employment, owing to the termination of the first phase . of, 
the war pvith Nepal. These regiments were styled the 1st, 2nd 
arid 3rd Gurkhas, arid were sdon employed on active service. The 
1st and 2nd behaved with much gallantry at the siege and storming 
of Bharatpur, and in the First Sikh War, while the 2nd and 3rd 
won. a great name for loyalty and courage during the Mutiny of 1857- 
58, especially at the siege of Delhi. This induced the British to 
raise, in 1858, two more battalions, which they numbered the 4th 
and: 5th, and the Whole Gurkha force has since proved its usefulness 
and loyalty on many occasions, particularly during the Afghan War 
of 1878-80, and; on. many frontier expeditions. Battalions have also 
been sent on service to Burma, Egypt, China and Tibet. The 
Gurkhas in the British service now consist of ten regiinents of 
riflemen of two battalions each, and number about 20,000 men. 

History— Nepal and the somewhat similar country of Kashmir 
are peculiar among the Hindu states of India in possessing an 
historical literature. The Nepalese Vamqavali professes to start 
from a very early period in the Satya.Yuga, when the present, 
valley was still <a lake. The qarlier portion of it is devoted to 
the. Satya; and Treta Yugas, and contains mythological tales 
and traditions ; having reference to various sacred ; localities 
in the country. During these two Yugas, and also the Dw ! apur 
Yuga, the Vamqdvali deals in round numbers of thousands of 
years*: ■ - y • .. : . .> ■ . . 1 

• In the beginning of the Kali Yuga,. the Gupta dynasty is said 
to have been founded by Ne-Muni, from whom the country takes 
its name of Nepal. Lists are then given of the various dynasties, 
with the lengths of the, reigns of the rajas. The dynasties 
mentioned; are. the Gupta, Ahiir, Kirati, Somavanshi, Suryavanshi, 
Thakuri or first Rajput, Vaishya Thakuri, second Rajput and 
Karnataki dynasties. The country was then invaded by Mukun- 
dasena, and after his expulsion various Vaishya Thakuri dynasties 
are said to have held the throne for a period of 225 years, , The 
chronology of the VamQdvali up to this period is very confused 
and inaccurate; and, though the accounts of the various 
invasions and internal struggles, mixed up as they are with 
grotesque legends and tales, may he interesting and amusing, 
they can hardly be considered authentic. Seme of the names of 
the : rajas, and the dates of their reigns, have been determined 
by coins, the colophons of old MSS., and certain inscriptions 
on the temples and ancient buildings. For instance, Anguvarma, 
of the Thakuri dynasty, reigned about a.d. 633, as he is men- 
tioned by the Chinese traveller Hsuan Tsang, who visited Nepal. : 
His name too is found in an inscription still extant. In like 
manner it is ascertained from MSS. that Rudra-deva-Vanna; 
was reigning in 1008; Lakshmikama-deva from 1015 to 1040; 
Padma-deva, of the Vaishya Thakuri dynasty, in 1065; Mana- 
deva, of the second Rajput dynasty, in 1139; Ananta-Malla, 
1286-1302; Harisinha-deva, 1324; Jayastithi-Malla, 1385-1391. 
Much information as to the chronology of the various dynasties 
can be obtained from the catalogue of the Cambridge MSS. com- 
piled by Cecil Bendall, and also from his papers on the ancient 
coins of the country. Inscriptions too have been edited by 
Professor Buhler in the Indian Antiquary, vol. ix. Detailed 
lists of the rajas are to be found in Kirkpatrick’s Account of 
Nepal , in Hodgson’s Essays, Prinsep’s papers in the Asiatic 
Society's J ournal and Wright’s History of Nepal. 

The records begin to be more accurate from the time of the 
invasion and conquest of the country by Harisinha-deva, the 
raja of Simrauri, 1324. This raja was driven from Simraun 
by Tughlak Shah of: Delhi, but seems to have found little difficulty 
in the conquest of Nepal. There were only four rajas of this 
Ay odhya dynasty, and then the throne was occupied by Jaya* 
bhadra-Malla, a descendant of Abhaya-Malla, one of the Rajput 
dynasty,, who reigned in the 13th century. There were eight 
rajas of this dynasty. The seventh, Jayastithi-Malla, who 1 
reigned for forty-three years (1386-1429), appears to have done 
much in forming codes of laws, and introducing caste and its rules 
among the Newars* In the reign of the eighth raja, Yaksha- 
Malla, the kingdom was divided into four separate states— 
namely, Banepa, Bhatgaon or Bhaktapur, Kantipur or Kat- 
mandu, ahd Lalitapur or Patan. There was only one raja of 
Banepa, who died without issue: The Malla dynasty in the other 
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three branches continued in power up to the conquest of the 
country by the Gurkhas in 1768. 1 

The Gurkhas claim descent from the Rajputs of Chitor, in 
Rajput ana. They were driven out of their own country by 
the victorious Moslems, and took refuge in the hilly districts 
about * Kumaon, whence they gradually pushed their way east- 
wards to Lamjung, Gurkha, Noakote and ultimately to the 
valley of Nepal, which under Raja PrithwiNarayana they finally 
captured. In the struggle which took place at Bhatgaon, Jaya- 
prakasa (the raja of Katmandu) was wounded, and shortly 
afterwards he died at Pashupati. Ranjit-Malia, the aged raja 
of Bhatgaon, was allowed to retire to Benares, where he ended 
his days. Tej Narsinha, the raja of Patan, was kept in confine- 
ment till his death. During the latter years of the war Jaya- 
prakasa applied to the British for assistance, and a small force, 
under Captain Kinloch, was sent into the tarai in 1765, but it was 
repulsed by the Gurkhas. ; 

Prithwi Narayana died in 1774. He left two sons, Pratapa- 
sinha Sah and Bahadur Sah. The former succeeded his father, 
but died in 1777, leaving aninfant son, Rana Bahadur Sah. On 
the death of Pratapa -sinha, his brother, who had been in exile, 
returned to Nepal and became regent. The mother of the infant 
king, however, was opposed to him, and he had again to flee to 
Bettia, in British territory, where he remained till the death of 
the rani, when he again became regent, and continued so till 1795. 
During this time the Gurkhas were busily annexing all the 
neighbouring petty states, so that in 1790 their territories 
extended from Bhutan to the Sutlej river, and from Tibet to the 
British provinces. At length, in 1790, they invaded Tibet, and 
were' at first successful; but they were thus brought into contact 
with the Chinese, who in 1791 sent a large force to invade Nepal. 
In 1792 the Chinese advanced as far as Noakote, and there 
dictated terms to the Nepalese. 

In 1791 the Gurkhas had entered into a commercial treaty with 
the British and hence, when hard pressed, they applied for 
assistance against the Chinese to Lord Cornwallis. In con- 
sequence of this Kirkpatrick was despatched to Nepal, and 
reached Noakote in the spring of 1792, but not till after peace had 
been concluded. One result of this embassy was the ratification 
of another commercial treaty on the 1st of March 1792. 

In 1795 Rana Bahadur removed his uncle, Bahadur Sah, from 
the regency, and two years subsequently put him to death. 
From this time up to 1799 the king, who seems to have been 
insane, perpetrated the most barbarous outrages, till at length 
his conduct became so intolerable that he was forced to abdicate 
in favour of his son, Girvan-yuddha Vikrama Sah, who was still 
an infant. Rana Bahadur once again recovered the throne in 
1804, but was assassinated in 1805. 

In October 1801 another treaty was signed by the British and 
Nepalese authorities, and a British resident was sent to the 
Nepalese court, but was withdrawn in 1803, owing to the conduct 
of the Nepalese. From this time the Nepalese carried on a 
system of encroachment and outrage on the frontier, which led 
to a declaration of war by the British in November 1814. At first 
the British attacks were directed against the western portion of 
the Nepalese territory, and under Generals Marly, Wood and 
Gillespie several disasters were met with. General Gillespie 
himself was killed while leading an assault on a small fort called 
Kalunga. General Ochterlony was more successful, and the 
Gurkhas were driven eastward beyond the Kali river, and began 
to negotiate for peace. Arms, however, were soon taken up again, 
and Ochterlony, who was put in command, in January 1816, 
advanced directly on the capital in the line of the route that is 
now in use. He soon fought his way as far as Mukwanpur, and 
the Nepalese sued for peace. A treaty was concluded in March, 
by which the Nepalese relinquished much of their newly acquired 
territory, and agreed to allow a British residency to be estab- 
lished at Katmandu. In November the raja died, and was 
succeeded by his infant son, Surendra Bikran Sah, the reins, of 
government being held by General Bhimsena Thapa. 

From this time the records for many years furnish little of 
interest except a history of struggles for office between the Thapa 


and Pandry factions, and futile attempts at forming combinations 
with other states in Hindustan against the British. 

In 1839 Bhimsena’s enemies succeeded in driving him from 
power, and he committed suicide, or was murdered, in prison. 
The Kala Pandry faction then came into power, and there were 
frequent grave disputes with the British. War, however, was 
averted by the exertions of the resident, Mr Brian Hodgson. 

In 1843 Matabar Singh, the nephew of Bhimsena, returned 
from exile, soon got into favour at court, and speedily effected 
the destruction of his old enemies the Kala Pandrys, who were 
seized and executed in May 1843. At this time mention begins 
to be made of a nephew of Matabar Singh, Jung Bahadur, the 
eldest of a band of seven brothers, sons of a kaji or state official. 
He rose rapidly in the army and in favour at the court, especially 
with one of the ranis, who was of a most intriguing disposition. 
In 1844 he was a colonel, and on the 18th of May 1845 killed his 
uncle, and immediately, with the aid of the rani, took a prominent 
part in the government. After a short but turbulent interval of 
intrigue, he got rid of his enemies at one fell swoop, by what is 
known as the Kot massacre, on the 15th of September 1846. 
From that time till the day of his death Jung Bahadur was in 
reality the ruler of Nepal. His old friend, the rani, was banished, 
and all posts of any consequence in the state were filled by Jung, 
his brothers and other relatives. In 1850, finding himself 
securely seated in power, Jung Bahadur paid a visit to England, 
which made a great impression on his acute intellect, and ever 
after he professed and proved himself to be a stanch friend of the 
British. On his return in 1851 he at once devoted himself to 
reforming the administration of the country, and, whatever may 
have been the means by which he gained power, it must be 
allowed that he exercised it so as to prove himself the greatest 
benefactor his country has ever possessed. In 1853 a treaty for 
the extradition of criminals was proposed, but it was not ratified 
till February 1855. In 1854 the Nepalese entered into a war 
with Tibet, which lasted with varying success till March 1856, 
when peace was concluded on terms very favourable to Nepal. 

In June 1857 intelligence of the mutiny of the native troops in 
Hindustan reached Nepal, and produced much excitement. Jung 
Bahadur, in spite of great opposition, stood firm as a friend of the 
British. On the 26th June 4000 troops were sent off to assist, 
and these rendered good service in the campaign against the 
mutineers. Jung himself followed on the 10th of December, with 
a force of 8000 men, 500 artillerymen and 24 guns, but too late 
to be of much use. Many of the mutineers and rebels, including 
the infamous Nana Sahib, took refuge in the Nepalese tarai, 
and it was not till the end of 1859 that they were finally swept 
out of the country. The Nana was said to have died of fever in 
the tarai, and it is probable that this was the case. His wives 
and a few attendants resided for many years near Katmandu. 

In return for the aid afforded to the British, Jung Bahadur was 
well rewarded. He was created a G.C.B., and in 1873 a G.C.S.I., 
honours of which he was not a little proud. The troops employed 
received food and pay from the day of leaving Katmandu; 
handsome donations were given to those severely wounded, and 
to the relatives of the killed; great quantities of muskets and 
rifles were presented to the Nepalese government; and, to crown 
all, a large portion of the tarai was restored to Nepal. This 
ground contains most valuable sal and sisu forests, and yields a 
revenue of several lakhs of rupees yearly. 

From the termination of the mutiny Nepalese history has been 
uneventful. The country has been prosperous, and the relations 
with the British have continued to be most friendly. Neverthe- 
less the restrictions on commerce, and the prohibitions against 
Europeans- entering the country, or travelling beyond certain 
narrow limits, are as rigidly enforced as they were a hundred 
years ago. Sir Jung Bahadur died suddenly in the tarai in 1877. 
In spite of all the exertions he had made to bring about a better 
state of things, three of his wives were* allowed to immolate 
themselves on his funeral pyre. His brother, Sir Ranadip Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., succeeded him as prime minister. Shortly 
after his accession to power a plot was formed against him, but 
nearly forty of the conspirators were seized and executed, while 


others escaped into exile. He was, however, murdered in 1385 
and was succeeded by his nephew Sir Shamsher Jung, G.C.S.I., 
who died in 1901 and was succeeded by his brother Deb Shamsher 
Jung. But in June of that year a palace revolution placed another 
brother, Chandra Shamsher Jung, in power, whilst Deb Shamsher 
fled to India. Maharajah Chandra Shamsher has ruled Nepal 
with much ability.' He gave effective aid to the British during the 
Tibet war of 1904, and the relations with the government of 
India became more cordial after his accession to power. In 
1906 Chandra Shamsher was created a G.C.S.I., and in 1908 he 
visited England as a guest of the government, when he was in- 
vested with the G.C.B. by King Edward VII. He was also made 
a major-general in the British army, and honorary colonel of the 
4th Gurkha Rifles. 

For authorities see Dr Daniel Wright, History of Nepal (1877); 
Colonel Kirkpatrick, Account of Nepal ; Brian Houghton Hodgson’s 
essays; Dr H. A. Oldfield’s sketches; Sir C. M. Aitchison, Treaties 
and' Engagements; Sir Joseph Hooker’s writings; and Sir Richard 
Temple, Hyderabad and Nepal (1887). (D. Wr.; H. Wy.) 

NEPENTHES (Gr. vrjTrevdes, sc . <j>apjJLaKov } a drug that takes 
away grief, from vrj- privative, and Tckvdos, “ grief ”), an 
Egyptian drug spoken of by Homer in the Odyssey (iv. 221). 
Generally in the form “ nepenthe ” the name is given to any 
drug having a like property, and also occasionally to the herb 
or plant from which such a drug is produced. It is also applied 
to a special genus of plants, chiefly East Indian, known as the 
“ pitcher-plants,’’ on account of the formation of the leaves. 

NEPHELINE, a rock-forming mineral consisting of sodium, 
potassium and aluminium silicate, Na 6 K 2 AlsSi 9 034. Its crystals 
belong to the hexagonal system, and usually have the form of 
a short six-sided prism terminated by the basal plane. The 
unsymmetrical ^ etched figures produced artificially on the 
prism faces indicate, however, that the crystals are hemimorphic 
and tetartohedral, the only element of symmetry being a polar 
hexad axis. The hardness is 5J. The specific gravity (2-6), 
the low index of refraction and the feeble double refraction are 
nearly the same as in quartz; but since in nepheline the sign of 
the double refraction is negative, whilst in quartz it is positive, 
the two minerals are readily distinguished under the microscope. 
An important determinative character of nepheline is the ease 
with which it is decomposed by hydrochloric acid, with separa- 
tion of gelatinous silica (which may be readily stained by 
colouring matters) and cubes of salt. A clear crystal of nepheline 
when immersed in acid becomes for this reason cloudy; hence 
the name nepheline, proposed by R. J. Haiiy in 1801, from Gr. 
ve<j>e\rj, a cloud. 

Although in naturally occurring nepheline sodium and potas- 
sium are always present in approximately the atomic ratio 3 ; r, 
artificially prepared crystals have the composition NaAlSiCb; 
the corresponding potassium compound, KAlSi 0 4 , which is 
the mineral kaliophilite, has also been prepared artificially. 
It has therefore been suggested that the orthosilicate formula, 
(NaK)AlSi0 4 , represents the true composition of nepheline. 

The mineral is one specially liable to alteration, and in the ; 
laboratory various substitution products of nepheline have been 
prepared. In nature it is frequently altered to zeolites (especially 
natrolite), sodalite, kaolin, or compact muscovite. Gieseckite 
and liebenerite are pseudomorphs. 

Two varieties of nepheline are distinguished, differing in their 
external appearance and in their mode of occurrence, being 
analogous in these respects to sanidine or glassy orthoclase and 
common orthoclase respectively. “ Glassy nepheline ” has the 
form of small, colourless, transparent crystals and grains with 
a vitreous lustre. It is characteristic of the later volcanic rocks 
rich in alkalis, such as phonolite, nepheline-basalt, leucite- 
basalt, &c., and also of certain dike-rocks, such as tinguaite. 
The best crystals are those which occur with mica, sanidine, 
garnet, &c., in the crystal-lined cavities of the ejected blocks 
of Monte Sompia, Vesuvius. The other variety, known as 
elaeolite, occurs as large, rough crystals, or more often as 
irregular masses, which have a greasy lustre and are opaque, or 
at most translucent, with a reddish, greenish, brownish or grey 
coio&r. It forms an essential constituent of certain alkaline 


plutonic rocks of the nepheline-syenite series, which are typically 
developed in southern Norway. 

The colour and greasy lustre of elaeolite (a name given by 
M. H. Klaproth in 1809, from Gr. eXa Lov, oil, and Xt 0 os, stone; 
Ger. Fettstein) are due to the presence of numerous microscopic 
enclosures of other minerals, possibly augite or hornblende. 
These enclosures sometimes give rise to a chatoyant effect like 
that of cat’s-eye and cymophane; and elaeolite when of a good 
green or red colour and showing a distinct band of light is some- 
times cut as a gem-stone with a convex surface. 

Closely allied to nepheline, and occurring with it in some 
nepheline-syenites, is the species cancrinite, which has the 
composition H6Na6Ca(NaC03)2Al8(Si04)9. It is frequently of 
a bright yellow colour, and has sometimes been cut as a gem- 
stone. (L. J. S.) 

NEPHELINE-SYENITE, or Elaeolite-syenite, a holocrystal- 
line plutonic rock which consists largely of nepheline and 
alkali felspar. The rocks are mostly pale coloured, grey or pink, 
and in general appearance they are not unlike granites, blit dark 
green varieties are also known. They do not contain quartz, 
as that mineral and nepheline are mutually exclusive. From 
ordinary syenites they are distinguished not only by the presence 
of nepheline but also by the occurrence of many other minerals 
rich in alkalis or in rare earths. Orthoclase and albite are the 
principal felspars; usually they are intergrown to form perthite. 
In some rocks the potash felspar, in others the soda felspar 
predominates. Soda-lime felspars such as oligoclase and andesine 
are rare or entirely absent. Fresh clear microcline is very char- 
acteristic of some types of nepheline-syenite. Sodalite, colourless 
and transparent in the slides, but frequently pale blue in the 
hand specimens, is the principal felspathoid mineral in addition 
to nepheline. As a rule these two crystallize before felspar, 
but they may occur in perthitic intergrowth with it. The 
I commonest ferro-magnesian mineral is pale green augite, which 
may be surrounded by rims of dark-green, pleochroic soda-augite 
(aegirine)., The latter forms long flat prisms or bundles of 
radiating needles. A dark reddish-brown biotite is very common 
in some of these rocks and a white mica, probably not muscovite 
but lepidolite, is occasionally present. The hornblende may be 
brown, brownish-green, blue or blue-black, belonging as a rule 
to the varieties which contain soda; it is often intergrown with 
the pyroxene or enclosed* in it. The dark-brown triclinic horn- 
blende aenigmatite occurs also in these rocks. Olivine is rare, 
but may be found in some basic forms of nepheline-syenite. 

The commonest accessories are sphene, zircon, iron ores and 
apatite. Cancrinite occurs in several nepheline-syenites;; in 
others there is fluor-spar or melanite garnet. A great number 
of interesting and rare minerals have been recorded from 
nepheline-syenites and the pegmatite veins which intersect 
them. Among these we may mention eudialyte, eukolite, mos- 
andrite, rinkite, johnstrupite, lavenite, hiortdahlite, perofskite 
and lamprophyllite. Many of these contain fluorine and thei 
rare earths. 

Nepheline-syenites are rare rocks; there is only one occurrence 
in Great Britain and one in France and Portugal. They are 
known also in Bohemia and in several places in Norway, Sweden 
and Finland. In America these rocks have been found in Texas, 
Arkansas and Massachusetts, also in Ontario, British Columbia 
and Brazil. South Africa, Madagascar, India, Tasmania, Timor 
and Turkestan are other localities for the rocks of this series. 
They exhibit also a remarkable individuality as each occurrence 
has its own special features; moreover a variety of types 
characterizes each occurrence, as these rocks are very variable. 
For these reasons, together with the numerous rare minerals 
they .contain, they have attracted a great deal of attention from 
petrographers. . 

Many types of nepheline-syenite have received designations 
derived from the localities in which they were discovered. The 
laurdalites (from Laurdal in Norway) are grey or pinkish, and in 
many ways closely resemble the laurvikites of southern Norway, 
with which they occur. They contain anorthoclase fejspars of 
lozenge-shaped forms, biotite or greenish augite, much apatite and 
sometimes olivine. Some of these rocks are porphyritic. The 


oyaites include; , the greater number * of known. nepheUne 7 syei\ites , 
ind are called after Foya in the Serra de .Monchique- (southern; 
Portugal), "from which they were first described. They are' grey, 
;reen or reddish, and mostly of massive structure with prepondPrat- 
ng potash felspar, some nepheline, and a variable (often small) 
imount of femic minerals.^ Pyroxene-, hornblende- and biotite- : 
oyaites have been recognized according to their mineral com- < 
Josition. Examples of the first-named occur in southern Norway 
vith the laurdalites; they contain aegirine and black mica. At : 
Uno Island in the Gulf of Bothnia (Sweden) similar rocks are found 
rearing enclosures or altered limestone with ; wollastonite and 
capolite. In Siebenburgen (Hungary) there is a well-known rock 
>f this group, very rich in microcline, blue sodalite and cancrinite. 
t contains also orthoclase, nepheline, biotite, aegirine, acmite, &c. 
rb this type the name ditroite has been given from the place where 
t occurs (Ditro). Pyroxene-foyaite has been described also from 
5 ou?ac in the Pyrenees (S. France). Mica-foyaite is not very 
ommon, but is known at Miask in the Ural Mountains (mi'askite), 
vHere it is coarse-grained, and contains black mica, sodalite' and 
laricrinite. The hornblende-f oyaites are usually brown or blue, 
md intensely dichroic, but may contain also biotite or augite. 
locks of this class occur in Brazil (Serra de Tingua) containing 
odalite and often much augite, in the western Sahara and Cape 
7erde Islands; also at ZwUrte Koppies in the Transvaal, Madagascar, 
>ao Paulo (in Brazil), Paisano Pass (West Texas) and Montreal, 
Canada. The rock of Salem, Mass., U.S.A., is a mica-foyaite rich in 
dbite and. aegirine; it accompanies granite and essexite, 

Litchfieldite is another well-marked type of nepheline-syenite, 
n Which albite is the dominant felspar. It is named after Litc'h- 
ield, Maine, U.S.A., where it occurs in scattered blocks. Biotite, 
:ancrinite and sodalite are characteristic of this rock. A similar 
lepheline-syenite is known from Hastings Co., Ontario, and con- 
ains hardly any orthoclase, but onlyjalbite felspar. Nepheline is ; 
rery abundant and there is also cancrinite, sodalite, scapolite, calcite, 
xiotite and hornblende. The lujaurites are distinguished from the 
oeks above described by their dark colour, which is due to the 
tbundance of minerals such as augite, aegirine, arfvedsonite and • 
>ther kinds of amphibole. Typical examples are known near Lujaur • 
>n the White Seaj where they occur with umptekites and other 
rery peculiar rocks. Other localities for this group are at J ulianehaab 
n Greenland (with sodalite-^syenite) ; at their margins they contain 
xseudomprphs after leucite. The lujaurites frequently have a 
xaraliel-banding or gneissose structure. 

Sodalite-syenites in’ which sodalite very largely or completely 
akes the place of nepheline occur in Greenland, where they contain 
tlso microcline-perthite, aegirine, arfvedsonite and eudialyte. 
"ancrinite-syenite, with a large percentage of cancrinite, has been 
lescribed from Dalekarlia (Sweden) and from Finland. We may 
ilso mention urtite from Lujaur Urt on the White Sea, which con- 
sists very largely of nepheline, with aegirine and apatite, but no 
elspar. Jacupirangite (from Jacupiranga in Brazil) - is a blackish 
ock composed of titaniferous augite, magnetite, ilmenite, perofskite 
ind nepheline, with secondary biotite. 

The , chemical peculiarities of the nepheline-syenites are well 
narked, as will be seen from the following analyses. They are 
exceedingly rich in alkalis and in alumina (hence the abundance of 
elspathoids and alkali felspars) with silica varying from 50 to. 56%, 
vhile lime, magnesia and iron are never present in great quantity, . 
hough somewhat more variable than the other components. As a 
rroup, also, these rocks have a low specific gravity. 
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(J- S. F.) 


NEPHELINITES. The group of effusive rocks which contains 
lepheline with plagioclase felspar is subdivided into nepheline- 
:ephrites and nepheline-basanites, while those which contain 
tepheline but not felspar are nephelinites and nepheline-basalts. 
Fhe tephrites differ from the basanites in the absence of olivine, 
md the same distinction subsists between the nephelinites and 
lepheline-basalts. 

Lavas with nepheline, plagioclase and augite = nepheline- 
:ephrites. ' 

Lavas with nepheline, plagioclase, augite and olivine = nepheline- 
basanites. 

Lavas with nepheline and augite = nephelinites. 

Lavas with nepheline, augite and olivine -nepheline-basalts. 

In their essential and accessory minerals, appearance and 
structure, these rocks have much in common, and they tend to 
)ccur in a natural association as basic rocks comparatively rich 
n alkalis and alumina. The nephelinites and tephrites are rathei* 


closely linked to the phonolites add pass into them, by. various 
.gradations* They are usually richer iff alkalis . and ^silica land 
contain -less iron, lime, and magnesia than the basanites. and 
nepheline-basalts, a. - difference which finds expression in/ The 
presence of olivine and the smaller amount of felspars 1 and 
felspathoids in the latter. : ; < -/xli 

The nepheline is colourless and transparent when fresh, often 
in six-sided prisms, but also as irregular interstitial masses 
filling the spaces between the other minerals,, and hard to identify 
owing to its low double refraction and frequent decomposition. 
Leucite appears in some tephrites; haliyne is more frequent as 
small dodecahedra often filled with black inclusions. The 
augite varies a good deal, being bright green or dark ■ green 
(aegirine) and rich in soda in some tephrites and nephelinites, 
while in basanites and basalts it is often brown “basaltic ” 
augite or purple “titaniferous^ augite. It' has often goold 
crystalline form, and occurs as eight 7 sided monoclinip. prisms, 
but, the soda augites may be of late Crystallization and ; form 
mossy or irregular growths in the matrix;. Brown hornblende is 
much less common, and a red biotite is very characteristic of 
certain nephelinites. Of. the felspars, labradprite is pro.babJy the 
most common, with more acid varieties of plagioclase. Sanjdine 
is by no means absent, but may be considered as an accessory. 
The olivine presents no peculiarities. Melilite,^ . perofskite, 
pseudobrooldte, melanite garnet, iron oxides, . apatite and 
chromite are occasionally met with. 

All these rocks are practically confined to lavas of Tertiary, and 
recent age,' though some occur as dikes or srhall intrusive masses. 
The plutonic facies of these rocks are found among the theralites, 
shonkinites, essexites and ijolites. ; In the British Isles they are 
exceedingly scarce, though nepheline-basanite occurs in ;•#. dike 
. which is presumably Tertiary, cutting. the Triassic rocks at Butterton 
in Staffordshire, and nepheline-basait has been found in a ‘single 
neck at John o’ Groat’s in Caithness and at one or two places hear 
North Berwick in Haddingtonshire. They attain a great develop- 
ment in the Canary Island^ (Teneriffe, Grand Canary, &c.) and in 
the Azores, Cape Verde Islands and Fernando Noronha. In Germany 
they are represented among the Tertiary eruptive rocks of "the 
Rhine* district and Thuringia, at the extinct craters of /tbe Eifffel 
and at the Kaiserstuhl. In central Bohemia there are many occur- 
rences of nepheline-tephrites, basanites; and basalts which ; though 
fine grained contain all their minerals in excellent preservation. 
The nephelinite of : Katzenbuckel in the Odenwald is well known. 
Contrasted with the phonolites and ' leucitophyres these; rocks are 
scarce in Italy and: the Mediterranean province* but leucite-bearing 
nepheline-tephrites occur at Monte Vulture and nepheline-basalts in 
Tripoli. . In America , these rocks occur in Texas,- in the -Bearpaw 
Mountains of Montana and at Cripple Creek, Colorado. From 
Argentina some members have been described: thay have a great 
extension in East Africa (Somaliland and Masai-land) and occur also 
in North Nigeria. A few:also have been described from New -South 
Wales, New Zealand (Dunedin) and Tasmania. . . ;(J. r S. F.) 

NEPHEW, the son of a brother or sister. The word is adapted 
from Fr. neveu , Lat. nepos (originally “ grandson ” or. , “ de- 
scendant ”). The O. Eng. nefa survived in the : form neve. till the 
15th century; this represents the Teutonic branch, ,cf. Gq\ 
Nejfe r Dutch neef; : the ultimate root is seen in the; cognate 
Gr. veirodes, “descendants,” avepios, “ kinsman,” , and .Sans. 
napat, napt , “descendants ” or “.(descendant.” t The correlative 
“ niece,” the daughter of a brother or sister, is from Fr. niece, 
Lat. neptis, the feminine form of nepos ; the O. Eng. word was nijt, 
cf. Ger. Nichte. A euphemistic use of “ nephew ” is that pf; the 
natural son of a pope, cardinal or other ecclesiastic; and from 
the practice of granting preferments to such children the word 
“ nepotism ” is used of any favouritism shown in finding positions 
for a man’s family. . , s / , 

NEPI (anc. Nepet or Nepete ), a town and episcopal see pf Italy, 
in the province of Rome, 7^ m. S.W. of the town of .Ciyita 
Castellana, 738 ft, above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 2973. The site, 
surrovmdecl by ravines and accessible only on the W., is natura.lly 
strong and characteristic of an Etruscan town ; v on this ^ide 
there r is a considerable fragment of ?the ancient Etruscan ; wU, 
built of rectangular blocks of tufa (whether the rest of the site 
was protected by walls is uncertain), and a ruined castle, erected 
by Antonio da Sangallo the elder, in 1499, for Pope Alexander VI., 
and restored by Pope Paul III. The municipio,.( town:, hall); js 
f rpm . the designs of, t ^ignola, and . contains some ageist 


fiscripribns/ T*He Was ^But hUdb #ri by the French in 1789 
;n^d- •resiprfetf %i’Wsi. yi W-Ai\% and a half E.N'.E'. is the f; Rdniati- 
^j^'cKtecK^of ; S V; i)liaj n founded abcfiit A;D; 1000, with frescoes 
If the period. /It contains a pulpit of the time of Pope 1 Gregory 
V. (827-844), the sculptures 1 of Which are scattered about the 
hurch (F. Mazzanti in Nuovo BollettinO d'Archaeologia Cristiand , 
'89b, 34). - T - : ’ 1 ; '' ;:i ; • 

Nbpet : had‘ become Roman before 386 b.c., when Livy speaks 
if i it and ShtriUm as the keys of Etruria. In that year it was 
urreftdered to : the 5 EtrtisbariS and Recovered by the Romans, 
vhb bdhfeaded the authors of its surrender. It became a colony 
n 383 It was among, the twelve Latin colonies that refused 
urther help to Rome in 209 b/C. ' After the Social War it became 
1 mUmdipmm.* : Itus hardly mehtiohed in imperial times, except 
is’aistatioh 1 bn ; the 1 road *(Vi& Amerina) which diverged from the 
/ia Cassih hear the modern Settevene and ran to Ameria and 
Cuder- In the 8th century a.d. it was for a short while the seat 
>f a dtikedohu r, '\ A •• • 

See G. Demiis, Cities and Cemeteries ; of Etruria (London, 1883, 

. 82). V >. ( (T. As.) . 

NEPOMUK (or Pomuk), JOHN OF, the national saint/ of 
Bohemia'. It is necessary : to> distinguish between the John of 
STepomuk of history and fr}ie. legendary one. In 1^ a dispute 
irose between King Wenceslaus IV. of Bohemia and the arch- 
)ishop of Prague, John of Jenzenstein. Wenceslaus, wishing-to 
ound/a new bishopric in south-western Bohemia, determined to 
leize.tlie revenues of the abbey of Kladrub as soon as the aged 
tbbofc Ra eek > should die. The archbishop opposed this plan, 
ind by :.his orders; his vicar-general, John of Pomuk-^so n of a 
German named Wolfel,, a titizm of Pomuk— advised the monks 
o elect a; new abbot immediately after Racek’s death; This 
greatly . incensed . -the king, who summoned the archbishop and 
;ome of his clergy— among whom was' Pomuk— to appear before 
lim. He ordered them to be immediately arrested, and though 
•he archbishop escaped his 'four , companions —among them 
Pomuk— were seized and subjected to cruel torture. , They were 
ordered to* abandon the archbishop. Three of them consented, 
3ut Pomuk, who refused 4 o submit and was already on the point 
)f death, was; carried to the bridge of Prague and thrown into 
:he Vltava. * It is difficult, to connect this historical event with 
;he legend of 5 St John of Nepomuk, who was canonized by the 
:hureh:of Rome in 1729, mainly : by the influence of the Jesuits,, 
vho hoped that this new cult would obliterate the memory of ! 
Eus. The. -Austrian chronicler Thomas Ebendorffer of . Hasel- 
oach, who lived two generations . later,- first states that it was 
reported that King Wenceslaus had ordered that the confessor 
}f his queen— ran office that John of Pomuk never held— should 
be thrown into the Vltava because he would not reveal, the; secret 
}f confession.. The story is afterwards told in greater detail by 
file untrustworthy Bohemian historian; Wenceslaus H ; ajek. It 
appears certain that the- person canonized in. 1729 was not the 
historical John of Pomuk . or ; Nepomuk. # i 1 

/ See . A. . H . , . W rat i slaw , Life, Legend. and Canonization of St John 
$epomuk'( 1873), a valuable work founded on the best Bohemian 
luthbotfe ; ' also 1 A. Tnrid, Der geschichtliche Heilige; Johann von 
Nepomuk ' (1 861 ) ; ; O. Abel , Die Legende vom heiligen Johann - von 
Nepomuk. \( 1855) and./' particulady yol. iik of W;: W. Tomek’s 
H&stpffl.of %• yols., Prague,; 1855-1901).? 

,x ^N^pos, •COR^ELI]iJfS, i (c.' ; '.99-24 3 5 x.)^ Roman historian, : friend 
rf Gatulius, Gicero and Afcticus/ wasborn in Upper Italy (perhaps 
at Verona or Ticinum)\’ He wrote: 'Chronica, . an epitome of 
uni versa!. history;.. Exempla^ a collection of anecdotes after the 
style of Valerius Maximus; letters to Cicero; lives of Cato the 
elder and Cicero; and De mris illustribus , parallel lives of dis-; 
finguilhed Romani and foreigners, in sixteen books. One section 
pf this voluminous work ,(Dd excellentibus ducibus exterarum 
gentium, , Vn^ore Commqnjy^nown as.; Vitae excellentium impera- 
toruni ) .and - the j biographies^ of jCato ;and Atticus from : another 
(De LdtiHis- historicis) 'have been preserved. Erotic poems and 
a geographical |rek£ise ate also Attributed to him. Nepos is tiot 
altogether happy. in the subjects of his biographies, and he writes 
rather, panegyrist than as a biographer, although he can 
rebuke his own countrymen ,qn occasion. The fives contain 
xix. 13 


rria:h^ Errors tespecially in chronology), but supply information 
not found elsewhere. The language is as a rule simple and 
correct. The Lives were formerly attributed to Aemilius Probus 
of the 4th century a.d.; but the view maintained by Lambinus 
(in his famous edition, 1569)— that they are all the work of Nepos 
—is, now generally accepted. • A dedicatory epigram written by 
Probus to the emperor Theodosius and inserted after the life of 
Hannibal, was the origin of the mistake. This dedication, if 
genuine, would bhly prove that Probus copied (and perhaps modi- 
fied and abridged) the work. In modern times G. F. Unger ( Der 
sogert&nnte C. N . y 1881) has attempted to prove that the author 
was fityginus, but his theory has not been favourably received. 

. Editions of the Lives (especially selections) are extremely numer- 
ous; text by E. O. WinStedt (Oxford, 1904), C. L. Roth (1881), 
C. G. Cobet (1881), C. Halm and A. Fleckeisen (1889), with lexicon 
for school use; with notes, O. Browning and W. R. Inge (1888), 
J. C. Rolfe, (U.S. 1894), A. Weidner and J. Schmidt (1902), C. Erbe 
( 1892) ; C. Nipperdey and B ; Lupus . (ed. maj . , 1 879, school ed. , 
1893), J. Siebelis s and : O. Stange (1897). 

.NEPOS, JULIUS,, the last but one of the Roman emperors 
oLthie West (474-475). He was a nephew of Marcellinus, prince 
of' Dalmatia,' whom he succeeded in his principality. After 
the death of Olybrius the throne of the West remained vacant 
for some months; during which Italy was abandoned to bar- 
barians. Being connected by marriage with Leo I./ emperor of 
the East, he was selected by him to succeed Olybrius on the 
Western throne, and proclaimed at Ravenna. After capturing 
his riv&l Glycerius, who had been nominated by the army in 
473, at the mouth of the Tiber, he was recognized as emperor 
in 1 Rome; Italy and Gaul. The only event of the reign of Nepos 
was 1 the inglorious cession to the Visigoths' of the province of 
Auvergne. In 475 Orestes, father of Augustulus, afterwards 
the last emperor of the West, raised the standard of revolt and 
marched against Nepos at Ravenna. The emperor fled into 
Dalhiatia, and continued to reside at Salona until his assassina- 
tion by two of his own officers in 480, possibly at the instigation 
of Glycerius, who had been compelled to enter the church and 
had been appointed bishop of Salona. 

ASee Tillemont, Hist, des empereurs , vi.; Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, ch. 36; 

NEPTUNE ... (Lat. Nepttjnus), an Italian god, of unknown 
origin and meaning, paired with Salacia, possibly the goddess 
of the , salt water. At an early date (399 b.c.) he was identified 
with the Greek Poseidon (q.v.), when the Sibylline books ordered 
a lectisternium in ; his honour (Livy v. 13). His festival, Nep- 
tunalia, at; which tents were made from the branches of trees, 
was celebrated on the 23rd pf July, and his temple, containing a 
famous marine group by Scopas, stood near the Circus Flaminius. 
In earlier times it was the god Fortunus who was thanked for naval 
victories; but Sextus Pompeius called himself son of Neptune, 
and Agrippa dedicated to Neptune a temple (Basilica Neptuni) in 
the Campus Martius in honour of the naval victory of Actium. 

NEPTUNE, in ; astronomy, the outermost known planet of 
pur solar system; its symbol is ^ . Its distance from the sun is 
a little more than 30 astfonomical units, i.e. 30 times the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun, or about 2,796,000,000 m. 
It, deviates greatly from Bode’s law, which would give a 
distance of nearly 39.* Its orbit is more nearly circular than 
that of ,,any other m^jor planet, Venus excepted. Its time of 
revolution is 165 years. Being of the 8,th stellar magnitude it 
is invisible to ,the naked eye.. In a small telescope it cannot 
be ; distinguished from a fixed star, but in a large one it is seen 
tq have a disk about 2 - 3" in .diameter, of a pale bluish hue. No 
features and no change of appearance can be detected upon it, so 
that observation can give no indication of its rotation. Both its 
optical aspect and. the study of its spectrum seem to show that it 
resembles Uranus. Its spectrum shows marked absorption -bands 
in the red and yellow, indicating an atmosphere of great depth 
of which hydrogen would seem to be a constituent. (See Pcanet.) 

Only a single, satellite of Neptune is yet known. This was dis- 
covered by William Lassell soon after the discovery of the planet. 
Its period of revolution is 5 d. 21 h. Its motion is retrograde, in a 
plane making an angle of about 35 0 with, the orbit of the planet. 
This was /^he first case of retrograde motion found in any of the 
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planets or satellites of the solar system. The most noteworthy feature 
connected with the satellite is a secular change which is going on in 
the position of its orbital plane. Were the planet spherical in form, 
no such change could occur, except an extremely slow one produced 
by the action of the sun. The change is therefore attributed to a 
considerable ellipticity of the planet, which is thus inferred to be in 
rapid rotation. It will ultimately be possible to determine from this 
motion the position of the axis of rotation of Neptune with much 
greater precision than it could possibly be directly observed. 

The following elements of the satellite were determined by H. 
Struve from all the observations available up to 1892 : 

Varying Elements of Neptune's Satellite . 

Inclination to earth’s equator . 119 -35° — o -165° (t-1890) 
R.A. of node on earth’s equator . 185 -15°+ o -148 (t~i890) 
Distance from node at epoch . 234 *42 
Mean daily motion .... 61-25748° 

Mean distance at log A = 1-47814 16 -271" 

Epoch, 1890, Jan. o, Greenwich 
mean noon 

The eccentricity, if any, i$ too small to be certainly determined. 
From the above mean distance is derived as the mass of Neptune 
r$ The motion of Uranus gives a mass *5 £r*» 

Discovery of Neptune . — The detection of Neptune through 
its action upon Uranus before its existence had been made known 
by observation is a striking example of the precision reached 
by the theory of the celestial motions. So majiy agencies were 
concerned in the final discovery that the whole forms one of 
the most interesting chapters, in the history of astronomy. The 
planet Uranus, before its actual discovery by Sir William 
Herschel in 1781, had been observed as a fixed star on at least 
17 other occasions, beginning with Flamsteed in 1690. In 1820 
Alexis Bouvard of Paris constructed tables of the motion of 
Jupiter, Saturn and Uranus, based upon a discussion of observa- 
tions up to that year. Using the mutual perturbations of these 
planets as developed by Laplace in the Mtcanique Ctteste, he 
was enabled satisfactorily to represent the observed positions 
of Jupiter and Saturn; but the case was entirely different 
with Uranus. It was found impossible to represent all the 
observations within admissible limits of error, the outstanding 
differences between theory and observation exceeding 1'. In 
these circumstances one of two courses had to be adopted, 
either to obtain the best general representation of all the observa- 
tions, which would result in the tables being certainly erroneous, 
or to reject the older observations which might be affected with 
errors, and base the tables only on those made since the discovery 
by Herschel. A few years of observation showed that Uranus 
was deviating from the new tables to an extent greater than 
could be attributed to legitimate errors of theory of observation, 
and the question of the cause thus became of growing interest. 
Among the investigators of the question was F. W. Bessel, 1 
who tried to reconcile the difficulty by an increase of the mass 
of Saturn, but found that he could do so only by assigning a 
mass not otherwise admissible. Although the idea that the 
deviations were probably due to the action of an ultra-Uranian 
planet was entertained by Bouvard, Bessel and doubtless 
others, it would seem that the first clear statement of a con- 
viction that such was the case, and that it was advisable to 
reach some conclusion as to the position of the disturbing body, 
was expressed by the Rev. T. J. Hussey, an English amateur 
astronomer. In a letter to Sir George B. Airy in 1834 he inquired 
Airy’s views of the subject, and offered to search for the planet 
with his own equatorial if the required estimate of its .position 
could be supplied. Airy expressed himself as not fully satisfied 
that the deviation might not arise from errors in the perturba- 
tions. He therefore was not certain of any extraneous action; 
but even if there was, he doubted the possibility of determining 
the place of a planet which might produce it. In 1837 Bouvard, 
in conjunction with his nephew Eugene, was again working 
on the problem; but it does not seem that they went farther 
than to collect observations and to compare the results with 
Bouvard’s tables. 

In 1835 F. B. G. Nicolai, director of the observatory at 
Mannheim, in discussing the motion of Halley’s comet, con- 
sidered the possibility that it was acted upon by an ultra- 

1 Briefwechsel zwischen Others u. Bessel , ii. 250 (Oct. 9, 1823). 


Uranian planet, the existence of which was made probable by 
the disagreement between the older and more recent observations. 2 

In 1838 Airy showed in a letter to the Astronomische Nach- 
richten that not only the heliocentric longitude, but the tabulated 
radius vector of Uranus was largely in error, but made no: 
suggestions as to the cause. 3 , 

In 1843 the Royal Society of Sciences of Gottingen offered 
a prize of 50 ducats for a satisfactory working up of the whole 
theory of the motions of Uranus, assigning September 1846 
as the time within which competing, papers should be presented- 

It is also recorded that Bessel, during a visit to England 
in 1842, in a conversation with Sir John Herschel, expressed 
the conviction that Uranus was disturbed by an unknown 
planet, and announced his intention of taking up the subject. 4 
He went so far as to set his assistant Fleming at the work of 
reducing the observations, but died before more was done. 

The question had now reached a stage when it needed only 
a vigorous effort by an able mathematician to solve the problem. 
Such a man was found in John Couch Adams, then a student 
of St John’s College, Cambridge, who seriously attacked the 
problem in 1843, the year in which he took his bachelor’s degree. 
He soon found that the observations of Uranus could be fairly 
well represented by the action of a planet moving in a radius 
I of twice the mean distance of Uranus, which would closely 
correspond to Bode’s law. During the two following years he 
■ investigated the possible eccentricity of the orbit, and in 
September 1845 communicated his results to Professor James 
Challis. In 1845, about the 1st of November, Adams also sent 
his completed elements to Airy, stating that according to his 
calculations the observed irregularities in the motion of Uranus 
could be accounted for by the action of an exterior planet, of 
which the motions and orbital elements, were given. It is 
worthy of note that the heliocentric longitude of the unknown 
body as derived from these elements is only between one and 
two degrees in error, while the planet was within half a degree 
of the ecliptic. Two or three evenings assiduously devoted to 
the search could not therefore have failed to make the planet 
known. Adams’s paper was accompanied by a comparison of 
his theory with the observations of Uranus from 1780, showing 
an excellent agreement. Airy in replying to this letter inquired 
whether the assumed perturbation would also explain the error 
of the radius-vector of Uranus, which he seemed to consider 
the crucial test of correctness. It does not seem that any 
categorical reply to this question was made by Adams. 

Meanwhile, at the suggestion of Arago, the investigation had 
been taken up by U. J. J. Leverrier, who had published some 
excellent work in theoretical astronomy. Leverrier’s first 
published communication on the subject was made to the French 
Academy on the 10th of November 1845, a few days after 
Adams’s results were in the hands of Airy and Challis. A second 
memoir was presented by Leverrier in 1846 (June 1). His 
investigation was more thorough than that of Adams. He first 
showed that the observations of Uranus could not be accounted 
for by the attraction of known bodies. Considering in succession 
various explanations, he found none admissible except , that of 
a planet exterior to Uranus. Considering the distances to be 
double that of Uranus he then investigated the other elements 
of the orbit. He also attempted, but by a faulty method, to 
determine the limits within which the elements must be contained.' 

The following are the elements found by Adams and Leverrier: 



Leverrier. 

Adams. j 

Hypothesis I. 

Hypothesis II. 

Semi -major axis . 
Eccentricity . 
Long, of perihelion 
Mean longitude . 
Epoch . 

True longitude 

36-154 

0-1076 

284 0 45' 
318° 47' . 
1847, Jan. 1 
326° 32' 

38-38 

0-16103 

315 ° 57 ' 
325 ° 8 V 

1846, Oct. 1 , 
328° 

37*27 

0-12062 

299° n' 

323 ° 2 ' 

1846, Oct. I 
329 ° , . 


2 Astron. Nach. xiii. § 94. , 3 Ibid. xv. § 217. 

4 See Astron . Nach., Erganzungsheft, p. 6. 




The longitude of the actual planet was 327 0 57' on the 1st of 
October 1846. 

The close agreement of these elements led Airy to suggest 
to Challis, on the 9th of July 1846, a search for the planet with 
the Northumberland telescope. He proposed an examination 
of a part of the heavens 3fo° long in the direction of the ecliptic 
and, io° broad, and estimated the number of hours’ work likely 
to be employed in this sweep. The proposed sweeps were 
commenced by Challis on the 29th of July. The plan required 
each region to be swept through twice, and the positions of all 
the known stars found to be compared, in order that the position 
of the planet might be detected by its motion. On the 31st of 
August Leverrier’s concluding paper was presented to the French 
Academy, and on the 1 8th of September he wrote to John G. 
Galle (1812-1910), then chief assistant at the Berlin observatory, 
suggesting that he should search for the computed planet, with 
the hope of detecting it by its disk, which was probably more 
than 3" in diameter. This, letter, probably received on the 23rd 
of September, was communicated to J. F. Encke, the director 
of the observatory, who approved of the search. H. L. d’ Arrest, 
a student living at the observatory, expressed a wish to assist. 
In the. evening the search was commenced, but it was not found 
possible to detect any planet by its disk. Star charts were at 
..the time being prepared at the observatory under the auspices 
of the Berlin. Academy of Sciences. 'It was suggested by d’ Arrest 
that this region might be covered by one of the charts. Referring 
to the chart* which was lying in a drawer, it was found that such 
was the case. Comparing the stars on the chart one by one 
with the heavens it was found that an eighth magnitude star 
now visible was not on the chart. This object was observed 
until after midnight, but , no certain motion was detected. On 
the following evening the object was again looked for, and found 
to have actually moved. The existence of the planet was thus 
established. It was afterwards found that Challis in his sweeps 
had observed; the planet on the 4th of August, but, not having 
compared his observations with those made subsequently, had 
failed to detect it. 

The question whether Leverrier should receive the sole credit 
of the discovery was warmly discussed. Arago took the extreme 
ground that actual publication alone should be considered, 
rejecting Adams’s communications to Airy and Challis as quite 
unworthy of consideration. He also suggested that the name 
of Leverrier should be given to the planet, but this proposal 
was received with so little favour outside of France that he. 
speedily withdrew it, proposing that of Neptune instead. 

The observations at the first opposition showed that the planet 
was moving in a nearly circular orbit, and was at a mean distance 
from the sun much less than that set by Leverrier as the smallest 
possible. The latter had in fact committed the error of deter- 
mining the limits; by considering the variations of the elements, 
one at a time, , assuming in the case of each that while it varied 
the others remained constant. But a simultaneous variation 
of all the elements would haye shown that the representation 
of the observations of Uranus would be improved by a simul- 
taneous diminution of both the , eccentricity and the mean 
distance, the orbit becoming more nearly circular and the 
planet being brought nearer to the sun. But this was not at 
first clearly seen, and Benjamin Peirce of Harvard University 
went so far as tp maintain that there was a discontinuity between 
the solution of Adams and Leverrier and the solution offered 
by the planet itself, and that the coincidence in direction of the 
actual and computed planet was an accident. But this view 
was not well founded, and the only explanation needed was to 
be found in Leverrier ’s„ faulty method of determining the limits 
ytithin which the planet must be situated. As a matter of 
. fact the actual motion of the planet during the century, preceding, 
as derived from Leverrier ’s elements, was much nearer the truth 
than the elements, themselves were.. This arose from the fact 
that his very elliptic orbit, by its large eccentricity, brought the 
planet near to. the sun, and therefore near to its true position, 
during the .period: from 1780 to 1845, when the action on Uranus 
. was at . its greatest. 


The observations of the first opposition enabled Sears Cook 
Walker of the National Observatory, Washington, in February 
1847 to compute the past positions of the planet, and identify 
it with a star observed by Lalande at Paris in May 1795. This 
being communicated to the Paris observatory, an examination 
of Lalande’s manuscript showed that he had made two observa- 
tions of the planet, on the 8th and 10th of May, and finding 
them discordant had rejected one as probably in error, and 
marked the other as questionable. A mere re-examination of 
the region to see which observation was in error would have led 
him to the discovery of the planet more than half a century 
before it was actually recognized. The identity of Lalande’s 
star with Neptune was also independently shown by Petersen 
of Altona, before any word of Walker’s work had reached him. 

Bibliography. — The principal sources for the history of the 
discovery of Neptune are the Asironomische Nachrichten, vols. xxv., 
xxvi., xxviii.f and Lindenau’s paper in the Erganzungsheft to this 
publication, pp. I -31 (Altona, 1849). In the Memoirs of the Royal 
Astronomical Society , vol. xvi., Airy gave a detailed history of the 
circumstances connected with the discovery, so far as he was cog- 
nizant of them. Documents pertaining to the subject are found in 
the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astron . Society. B. A. Gould, 
Report to the Smithsonian Institution on the History of the Discovery 
of Neptune , published by the Smithsonian Institution (Washington, 
1850), is the most complete and detailed history of all the circum- 
stances connected with the discovery, and with the early investiga- 
tions on the orbit of the planet, that has been published. Leverrier’ s 
investigation was published in extenso as an addition to the Con- 
naissance des temps , and Adams’s as an appendix to the Nautical 
Almanac for 1851. Peirce’s discussions, $0 far as published at all, 
are found in the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. The first computations of the orbit after the discovery 
were made by Sears Cook Walker, and published.by the Smithsonian 
Institution (1848-1850). General tables of the motion of Neptune are 
in Kowalski’s Tables du mouvement de la planete Neptune ; Newcomb’s 
Investigation of the Orbit of Neptune , Washington, Smithsonian In- 
stitution (1866) ; Leverrier’s Annales de VObservatoire de Paris ; 
Memoirs , vol. xiv. (1877), and lastly Newcomb’s “ Tables ” in 
Astron. Papers of the American Ephemeris, vol. vii., part iv. Tables 
of the satellite are found in Newcomb, The Uranian and Nep- 
tunian Systems ; appendix to the Washington observations for 
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NtRAC, a town of south-western France, capital of an arron- 
dissentient in the department of Lot-et-Garonne, 16 m. W.S.W. 
of Agen by road. Pop. (1906) town, 4018; commune, 6318. 
The town, once the capital of the dukes of Albret, is divided by 
the Baise into two parts, Grand-Nerac on the left bank and 
Petit-Nerac on the right bank. The river is spanned by a bridge 
of the 16th century, called the Pont Vieux, and by the Pont 
Neuf, of modern construction. Narrow winding streets often 
bordered by old houses ascend from the narrow quays on both 
banks. From the left bank a staircase leads to the Rue Henri 
Quatre, where stands a wing of the castle in which Henry IV. 
lived. . A statue of the king stands in one of the squares. The 
former palace of the Chambre des Comptes is now occupied 
by the tribunal of commerce, the library and the museum. The 
church of Grand-Nerac of the 18th century and the church 
of Petit-Nerac of the 19th century offer no remarkable features. 
On the left bank of the Baise, above Grand-Nerac, market 
gardens have taken the place of the old gardens of the Sires 
d’ Albret, but remains of the Palais des Mariannes and of the 
Pavilion des Bains du Roi de Navarre, both of Renaissance 
architecture, are left. The famous promenade of La Garenne 
laid out by Antoine de Bourbon, king of Navarre, stretches 
for more than a mile along the opposite bank of the river. The 
remains of a Roman villa, including a fragment of mosaic, have 
been found there. A road leads from the south end of La 
Garenne to the ruins of the feudal castle of Nazareth. The 
Chateau du Tasta of the 15th century is within a short distance 
of Nerac. The town has a sub-prefecture, and the industries 
include brewing and cork- working. 

Nerac appears at the beginning of the nth century as a 
possession of the monks of St Pierre de Condom. The lords of 
Albret gradually deprived them of their authority over the town, 
and at the beginning of the 14th century founded a castle on the 
left bank of the Baise. In the 1 6th century the castle was the 
residence of Henry IV. during much of his youth and of 


Marguerite de Valois, sister of Francis L, of Jeanne d’Albret, 
and of the second Marguerite de Valois, wife of Henry IV., 
who held a brilliant court there. N 6rac, the inhabitants of which 
had adopted the Reformed religion, was seized by the Catholics 
in 1562. The conferences, held there at the end of 1578 between 
the Catholics and Protestants, ended in February 1579 in the 
peace of N6rac. In 1580 the town was used by Henry IV. as 
a base for attacks on the Agenais, Armagnac and Guienne. 
A Chambre de l’Edit for Guienne and a Chambre des Comptes 
were established there by Henry IV. In 1621, however, the 
town took part in the Protestant rising, was taken by the troops 
of Louis XIII. and its fortifications dismantled. Soon after it 
was deprived both of the Chambre de TEdit and of the Chambre 
des Comptes, and its ruin was completed by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in 1685. 

NERBUDDA, or Narbada, a river of India. It is traditionally ; 
regarded as the boundary between Hindustan proper and the 
Deccan. It rises on the summit of Amarkantak hill in Rewa 
state, and for the first 200 m. of its course winds among the 
Mandla hills, which form the head of the Satpura range; then 
at Jubbulpore, passing through the “ Marble Rocks,” it enters its 
proper valley between the Vindhyan and Satpura ranges, and 
pursues a direct westerly course to the Gulf of Cambay * Its 
total course through the Central Provinces and Gujarat amounts 
to about 800 m., and it falls into the sea in the Bombay district 
of Broach. It receives the drainage of the northern slopes 
of the Satpuras, but not that of the Vindhyan tableland, the 
streams from which flow into the Ganges and Jumna. After 
leaving the Central Provinces, the river widens out in the fertile 
district of Broach, with an average breadth of fra. to 1 m. 
Below Broach city it forms an estuary which is 13 m. broad 
where it enters the Gulf of Cambay. The Nerbudda is nowhere 
utilized for irrigation, and navigation is confined t6 the lower 
section. In the rainy season boats of considerable size sail about 
66 m. above Broach city. Sea-going vessels of about 70 tons 
frequent the port of Broach, but they are entirely dependent 
on the tide. In sanctity the Nerbudda ranks only second 
to the Ganges among the rivers of India, and along its whole 
course are special places of pilgrimage. The most meritorious 
act that a pilgrim can perform is to walk from the sea to the source 
of the river and back along the opposite bank. This pilgrimage 
takes from one to two years to accomplish. 

The Nerbudda has given its name to a division of the Central 
Provinces, comprising the five districts of Narsinghpur, Hoshanga- 
bad, Nimar, Betul and Chhindwara. Area, 18,382 sq. m. ; 
pop. (1901). 1, 785, 008. 

NERCHINSK, a town of Eastern Siberia, in the government 
of Transbaikalia, 183 m. by rail E. of Chita, on the left bank- of 
the Nercha, 2J m. above its confluence with the Shilka. Pop. 
(1897) 6713. It is badly built of wood, and its lower parts, 
frequently suffer from inundations. It has a small museum. 
The inhabitants support themselves mainly by agriculture, 
tobacco-growing and cattle-breeding; a few merchants trade in 
, furs and cattle, in brick-tea from China, and manufactured 
wares from Russia. 

The fort of Nerchinsk dates from 1654, and the town was 
founded in 1658 by Pashkov, who in that year opened direct 
communication between the Russian settlements in Transbaikalia 
and those on the Amur which had been founded by Cossacks and 
fur-traders coming from the Yakutsk region. In 1689 was signed 
between Russia and China the treaty of Nerchinsk, which 
stopped for two centuries the farther advance of the Russians into 
the basin of the Amur. After that Nerchinsk became the chief 
centre for the trade with China. The opening of the western 
route through Mongolia, by Urga, and the establishment of a 
custom-house at Kiakhta in 1728 diverted this trade into a new 
channel. But Nerchinsk acquired fresh importance from the 
influx of immigrants, mostly exiles, into eastern Transbaikalia, 
the discovery of rich mines and the arrival of great numbers of 
convicts, and ultimately it became the chief town of Trans- 
baikalia. In 1812 it was transferred from the banks of the Shilka 
to its present site, on account of the floods. Since the foundation, 


in 1851, of Chita, the present capital ,of Transbaikalia, Nerchinsk 
has been falling into decay. : i-v ‘ : r.; } 

NERCHINSK (in full Nerchinskiy Zavod) , a town and silver- 
mine of East Siberia, in the government of Transbaikalia, .150 m. 
E.S.E. of another Nerchinsk (#.z>.) (with which it is often con- 
fused), on a small affluent of the Argun. Pop; (1897) 3000. 
It lies in a narrow valley between barren mountains, and is much 
better built than any of the district towns of East Siberia. It 
has a chemical laboratqry for mining purposes, and a meteoro- 
logical observatory (51 0 18' N., 119 0 37' E., 2200 ft.: above 
sea-level), where meteorological and magnetical observations 
have been made every hour since 1842. The average yearly 
temperature is 25-3° F., with extremes. of 97*7° and “52-6°. 

Nerchinsk Mining District extends over an area of 29,450 
sq. m., and includes all the silver-mines and gold-fields between 
the Shilka and the Argun, together with a few on the left bank 
of the Shilka. It is traversed by several parallel chains of moun- 
tains which rise to 4500 ft., and are intersected by a complicated 
system of deep, narrow valleys, densely wooded, with a few 
expansions along the larger rivers, where the inhabitants with 
difficulty raise some rye and wheat. The population (75,625 
in 1897) consists of Russians, Buryats and Tunguses. Included 
in this number were some 2300 convicts. The mountains, so 
far as they have been geologically explored, consist of crystalline 
slates and limestones — probably Upper Silurian and Devonian?— 
interspersed with granite, syenite and diorite; they contain 
rich ores of silver, lead, tin and iron, while the diluvial and 
alluvial valley formations contain productive auriferous sands. 

The Nerchinsk silver mines began to be worked in 1704, but 
during the first half of the 18th century their yearly production did 
not exceed 8400 oz., and the total amount for the first 150 years 
(1704-1854) amounted to 11,540,000 oz. The lead ^as mostly 
neglected on account of the difficulties of transport, but its pro- 
duction is at present on the increase. Gold was first discovered in 
1830, and between 1833 and 1855 260,000 oz. of gold dust were 
obtained. In 1864 a large number of auriferous deposits were dis- 
covered. Until 1863 all the labour was performed by serfs, the 
property of the emperor, and by convicts, numbering usually 
nearly four thousand. 

NEREUS, in Greek mythology, the eldest son of Pontus and 
Gaea, and father of the fifty Nereids. He is a beneficent and 
venerable old man of the sea, full of wisdom and skilled in 
prophecy, but, like Proteus, he will only reveal what he knows 
under compulsion. Thus Heracles seized him when asleep, and, 
although he attempted to escape by assuming various forms, 
compelled him to reveal the whereabouts of the apples of the 
Hesperides (Apollodorus ii. 5). His favourite dwelling-place is a 
cavern in the depths of the Aegean. The fifty daughters of 
Nereus, the Nereids, are personifications of the smiling, quiet sea. 
Of these, Thetis and Amphitrite rule the sea according to the 
legend of different localities; Galatea is a Sicilian figure; who 
plays with and deludes her rustic lover of the shore, Polyphemus. 
Nereus is represented with the Sceptre and trident; the Nereids 
are depicted as graceful maidens, lightly clad or naked, riding- on 
tritons and dolphins. The name has nothing to do with the 
modern Greek vepo (really vea pov, “ fresh ” [water]) : it is prob- 
ably a short form of N^/hto$. 

NERGAL, the name of a solar deity in Babylonia, the main 
seat of whose cult was at Kutha or Cuthah, represented by the 
mound of Tell-Ibrahim. The importance of Kutha as a religious 
and at one time also as a political centre led to his surviving the 
tendency to concentrate the various sun-cults of Babylonia in 
Shamash (g.fl.). He becomes, however, the representative of 
a certain phase only of the sun and not of the sun as a whole. 
Portrayed in hymns and myths as a god of war and pestilence, 
there can be little doubt that Nergal represents the sun of noon- 
time and of the summer solstice which brings destruction to man- 
kind. It is a logical consequence that Nergal is pictured also as the 
deity who presides over the nether-world, and stands at the head 
of the special pantheon assigned to the government of the dead, 
who are supposed to be gathered in a large subterranean cave 
known as Ar&lu or Irkalla. In this capacity there is associated 
with him a goddess Allatu, though there are indications that at 
I onetime Allatu was regarded as the sole mistress ofAr&Iu, ruling 


in her Own person ^r^Drdinarili^Vthe consort of Nergal is Laz. 
Nergal was pictured a^, a lidh^aiid on^boundary -stone ^monuments 

sjdnbol is a. ; mace.:5u^ bead of.' a' lion< ;; * : \ 

■ As" in the ; case of Appears to have absorbed 

a number, of minor, solar * deities^ which accounts for the various 
names or designations^under which he appears, such as Lugalgira, 
Sharrapu the 'bfirner, 1 ” "pjerha^s a mete j epithet), ‘Irk, Gibil ; 
(though this name - more? pipperly belongs to Nu$ku, ■ q.v.) and 
Sibitti. A : certain^ confusion exists in cuneiform literature ; 
between Ninib ^ and Nergal; perhaps due to the traces of two : 
different conceptions regarding' these two solar deities. ; ;Netgal 
is called the “ ragingking,” the “furious, one,” and the like, and ; 
by a , play upon his name— separated into three elements Ne-uru- 
gal “ lord of the* great dwelling ’■’ — -his position at the -head of the 
nether- world pantheon is indicated. In .the astral-theological 
system he is the planet Mars, wjfrile in ecclesiastical art the great 
lion-headed colossi . serving as guardians to the temples and., 
palaces seem to he a symbol of Nergal, just as the bull-headed 
colossi are probably intended to typify Ninib. 

The name of his chief temple at Kutha was E-shi, d-lam, from 
which the god receives the , designation .of. Shidlamtaea, i “ the 
one that rises up from Shidlam.”’ The cult of Nergal does not 
appear > to have been as widespi:e ( ad afc that of Ninib. • He is 
frequently invoked in hymns and in votive and other inscriptions 
pf ; Babylonian , and Assyrian rulers, but we do not learn of /many 
temples to ; him outside of Kutha. . Sennacherib speaks of one 
at -Tarbisp to the north, of Nineveh, but it is significant that 
although Nebuchadrezzar II. (606-586 :b. ex), the great templer 
builder of the neo-Babylonian monarchy, alludes to his opera- 
tions at Eishid-lam in Kutha, he makes no mention of a sanctuary 
to. Nergal- in, Babylon. Local associations with his original 
seat—Kutha— and ; the conception formed of him as a god Of 
the , #ead acted i*in 5 making ; him : feared rather . than actively 
worshipped. .. - ) r /. (M. Ja.) 

NERI, PHILI? (Eilippo de> (1515-1595), Italian churchman, 
was borp at Florence; on the 2 ist; of J uly 1 5 15.. He was the, 
youngest child off Francesco Neri, a, lawyer of that city, and 
his wife Lucrezia Soldi, u woifian Of noble birth, whose: family 
had long served the state* He; was carefully brotvght up, .» and 
received his early f teaching frqm the friars; at San. Marco, the 
famous .Dominican monastery in Florence. He was accustomed 
in after, life to: ascribe- most; of his progress to the teaching of 
two amongst them, Zenobio de’ Medici and Servanzio Mini; 
\yhen he was. about sixteen . years old, a fire destroyed nearly 
all. his father’s property. Rhilip was sent, to his father’s, childless 
brother Romplo, -a merchant ; at - f San, Germane, a. Neapolitan 
town near the base of Monte Cassino, to assist him in his. business, 
and with,] the hope] that h.e* might j inherit his, possessions.. So 
far as gaining, Ronxolp’s confidence affdv affection,; the plan was 
entirely successful, but it, was; thwarted byrFhUipfe -own resolve 
to take holy orders,. In :i 533? he left ■ San Germane,; and went 
to Rome, where he became .tutor in the house of. a Florentine 
gentleman . named Galeotto- Caccia. Hern he washable to pursue 
his own studies under, the guidance- of ; the ; Augustinians, and to 
begin those labours; amongst: the; sick and : poor which gained 
him in later life the title of, “Apostle of Rome,” besides paying 
nightly visits, for prayer and meditations to the churches of the 
city and to the catacombs. - -In % 55-8, fie entered on that course 
of home mission work: which, was the .distinguishing charac- 
teristic of his life ; somewhat in ; the manner of ■ Socrates - he 
traversed the city, seizing opportunities Of entering into con- 
versation. with persons of ■ all ; ranks, and of leading them- on, 
With playful irpny, with searching questions, with words of wise 
and kindly counsel, , to consider the topics he desired to set 
before them. .... 

Jn> 15.48, he founded, the celebrated confraternity off the ! San- 
tissima Trinita de’ PeiLegrinhe ^Cpnvalescente, whose primary 
objept is (o f minister to the needs ‘of the . thousands of , poor 
pilgrims; who fiprek to: Rome, especially ,in years pf jubilee, and 
also to relieve the patients, discharged from hospitals, but still 
too weak for labour. ' In : T ^5 1'fh^ pus^dstbir^gjt, alt (he. ! fi#nor 
orders, and was ordained deacon, and finally priest on thel23rd 


of May. He had some' thought of going to, India as a missionary:, 
but was dissuaded by hi$ friends who saw that there was abundant 
work^to ibe: jdone in/ Rome, and that he was the mail to do it. 
Accordingly : he .settled; down, with , some companions) at the 
hospital of San Girolamo della Garita, and while there tentatively 
began, in 1:556, the institute with which his name is more .espeeff 
ally connected) that .of the Oratory.: The scheme at first Was 
no more than a series of evening meetings in a hall (the Oratory 1 ), 
at whjch there were- prayers, hymns, readings from Scripture, 
from, the fathersy : and ; from the Martyrology, followed by a 
lecture, or by discussion of some religious question proposed 
for consideration. > ■ ; The; musical selections (settings of . scenes 
irpm sacred history) were called oratorios. The scheme was 
developed,, and the members of the society undertook various 
kinds of mission, work’ throughout Rome, notably the preaching 
of sermons in different churches every evening, a wholly novel 
agency at that , time. In 1564 the Florentines requested him to 
leave San Girolamo, and to take the oversight of their church 
in Rome, San Giovanni dei Fiorentini, then newly built. He 
was at first reluctant, but by consent of Pius IV: he accepted^ 
while 'reteining the charge of San Girolamo, where the exercises 
of : thpv.Qritpry were kept, up. At this time the new society 
included amongst ; its members Caesar Baronius, the ecclesff 
astical historian) •Fra.ncescb Maria Tarugi, afterwards archbishop 
of Avignon, aiid^Piravicini,' all three subsequently cardinals, 
and also’ Gajlohius,, author, of a well-known work on the Sufferings 
of the Martyrsy Ancina, Bordoni, and other men of ability and 
distinction. \ : : 

The ' Florentines^, -however, built in 1 574 a large oratory; p jr 
mission-ropm for ; the '. society contiguous to San 5 Giovanni, . in 
order to, save them the fatigue of the daily journey to and from 
San Girolamo, and to provide a more convenient place, bf 
asterifbly, and ' t he ! headquarters 'were* 'transferred; ‘'thither. As 
the community. gr t ew, arid its mission work extended, the-need 
of having a church , entirely its own, and not subject to other 
claims; as were San Girolamo and San Giovanni, made itself 
felt, arid -the offer pf the small parish church of Santa Maria iri 
Vallic^lla, q conveniently^ situated in the middle of , Rome, was 
made and accepted. The building, however, as not large 
enough ; for 1 -their piirpose, was pulled down, and a splendid 
chlitch :i erected on the' site. It wa!s' immediately after taking 
possession of their new; quarters that Neri formally organized, 
under permission of. a bull dated July 15,' 1575, a community 
of secular priests, entitled the Congregation of the Oratory. Thb 
new chur ch : was consecrated early in 157 7, and the clergy Of 
the new society at once resigned the charge of San Giovanni 
dei .Fiorentini,. but Neri himself did not migrate from San Giro- 
lamo till 1583, and then only in virtue of an injunction of the 
pope that fee,’ as ; the superior, should reside at the chief house 
of his^c^ngii^atjbn; . lie was at first; elected for a term of three 
years (as is usual in, modern societies), but in 1587 was nominated 
superior for life: He was, however, entirely free from personal 
ambitioff, arid - had no desire to be general over a number of 
dependent houses, ‘ so , that he desired that all congregations 
forme# ^ on { hisii.model ! putside Rome should be autonomous) 
governing themselves, and without endeavouring to retain 
contrbl over .ariy ffeW'tolohieS they might themselves send but— 
a regulation afterwards ‘formally confirmed by a brief of Gregory 
XV. in 1622. Much as he mingled with society, and with persons 
off importance in ^ church and state, his single interference in 
political matters, was in T593, when his persuasions induced the 
pope, Clement VIII,, to withdraw the excommunication and 
anathema of Henry IV . of France, and the refusal : to receive 
his ambassador,: even 5 though the king had formally abjured 
Calvinism. Neri ; saw that the pope’s attitude was more than 
likely tp drive Henry to , a relapse, and probably to rekindle 
the, civil / war in, ^ France, and. directed. Baronius, then the pope’s 
confessor, .to refuse him absolution, and to resign his office of 
confessor,: unless he would' withdraw the anathema. Clement 
yielded ; it,' : 6npe, though- the whole; college of cardinals ha# 
spppprted. Jils < policy j and Henry, who did not learn the facts 
till: several :>y£ars; afterwards) testified lively gratitude for the 



timely and politic intervention. Neri continued in the govern- 
ment of the Oratory until his death, which took place on the 
26th of May 1595 at Rome. ; He was succeeded byBaronius. 
There are many anecdotes told of him which attest his possession 
of a playful humour, united with shrewd mother- wit. He 
considered a cheerful temper to be more Christian than a melan- 
choly one, and carried this spirit into his whole life. This is 
the true secret of his popularity and of his place in the folk-lore 
of the Roman poor. Many miracles were attributed to him 
alive and dead, and it is said that when his body was dissected 
it was found that two of his ribs had been broken, an event 
attributed to the expansion of his heart while fervently praying 
in the catacombs about the year 1545. This phenomenon is 
in the same category as the stigmata of St Francis of Assisi. 
Neri was beatified by Paul V. in 1600, and canonized by Gregory 
XV. in 1622. 

“ Practical commonplaceness,” says Frederick William Faber in 
his panegyric of Neri, was the special mark which distinguishes his 
form of ascetic piety from the types accredited ^ before his day. 
" He looked like other men ... he was emphatically a modern 
gentleman, of scrupulous courtesy, sportive gaiety, acquainted with 
what was going on in the world, taking a real interest in it, giving and 
getting information, very neatly dressed, with a shrewd common 
sense always alive about him, in a modern room with modern furni- 
ture, plain, it is true, but with no marks of poverty about it — in a 
word, with all the ease, the gracefulness, the polish of a modern 
gentleman of good birth, considerable accomplishments, and a very 
various information.” Accordingly, he was ready to meet the needs 
of his day to an extent and in a manner which even the versatile 
Jesuits, who much desired to enlist him in their company, did not 
rival; and, though an Italian priest and head of a new religious 
order, his gepius was entirely unmonastic and unmedieval; he was 
the active promoter of vernacular services, frequent and popular 
preaching, ; unconventional prayer, and unsystematized, albeit 
fervent, private devotion. 

Neri was .not a reformer, save in the sense that in the active dis- 
charge of pastoral work he laboured to reform individuals. He had 
no difficulties in respect of the teaching and practice of his church, 
being in truth an ardent Ultramontane in doctrine, as was all but 
inevitable in his time and circumstances, and his great merit was the 
instinctive tact which showed him that the system of monasticism 
could never be the leaven of secular life, but that something more 
homely,' simple, arid everyday in character was needed for the new 
time. •• • ^ ; '• 

Accordingly, the congregation he founded is of the least con- 
ventional nature, rather resembling a residential clerical club than 
a monastery of the older type, and its rules (never written by Neri, 
but approved by Paul V. iri 1612) would have appeared incredibly 
lax, nay, its religious character almost doubtful, to Bruno,- Stephen 
Harding, Francis or Dominic. It admits only priests aged at least 
thirty-six, or ecclesiastics who have completed their studies and are 
ready for ordination. The members live in community, and each 
pays his own expenses, having the usufruct of his private means — 
a startling innovation on the monastic vow of poverty. They have 
indeed a .common table, but it is kept up precisely as a regimental 
mess,, by monthly payments from each member. Nothing is pro- 
vided by the society except the bare lodging, and the fees of a 
visiting physician. Everything else — clothing, - books, furniture, 
medicines — must be defrayed at the private charges of each member. 
There' are. no vows, and every member of the society is at liberty to 
withdraw, when he pleases, and to take his property with nim. 
The government, strikingly unlike the Jesuit autocracy, is of a 
republican form; and the superior, though first in honour, has to 
take his turn in- discharging all the duties which come to each priest 
of the society in the order of his seniority, including that of waiting 
at table, which is not entrusted in the Oratory to lay brothers, 
according to the practice in most other communities. Four deputies 
assist the superior in the government, and all public acts are decided 
by a majority of votes of the whole congregation, in which the 
superior has no casting voice. To be chosen superior, fifteen years 
of. membership . are requisite as a qualification, and the office is 
tenable, as all the others, for but three years at a time. No one can 
vote till he has been three years in the society ; the deliberative 
voice is not obtained before the eleventh year. There are thus three- 
classes of members — novices, triennials and decennials. Each house 
can call its superior to account, can depose, and can restore him, 
without appeal to any external authority, although the bishop of 
the diocese in which any house of the Oratory is established is its 
ordinary and immediate superior, though without power to interfere 
with the rule. Their churches are nomparochial, and they can 
perform such rites as baptisms, marriages, &c., only by permission 
of the parish priest, who is entitled to receive all fees due in respect 
of these ministrations. The; Oratory, chiefly spread in Italy and in 
France, where in 1760 there were 58 houses all under the government 
of ,a superior-general. Malebranehe, Thomassin, Mascaron and 


Massillon were members of the famous branch established in Paris 
in 16 11 by Bundle (after cardinal), which had a great success and 
a distinguished history. It fell in the crash of the Revolution, but 
was revived by P&re P6t6tot, cur6 of St Roch, in 1852, as the 
“ Oratory of Jesus and the Irttmaculate Mary the Church of the 
Oratory near the Louvre belongs to the Reformed Church. An 
English house, founded in 1847 at Birmingham, is celebrated as the 
place at which Cardinal Newman fixed his abode after his sub- 
mission to the Roman Catholic Church. In 1849 a second congrega- 
tion was founded in King William Street, Strand, London, with F. W. 
Faber as superior; in 1854 it was transferred to Brompton. The 
society has never thriven in Germany, though a few houses have been 
founded there, in Munich and Vienna. 

, Authorities. — J. Marciano, Mentone istoriche della Congregazione 
dell * Oratorio (5 vols., Naples, 1693-1702); Perraud, UOratoire de 
France (2nd ed., Paris, 1866) ; Jourdain de la Passardiere, UOratoire 
de St Ph. de Neri (1880); Ant. Gallonius, Vita Ph. Neri (Rome, 
1600); Giacomo Bacci, Life of Saint Philip Neri, trans. Faber 
(2 vols., London, 1847); Crispino, La Scuola di San Filippo Neri 
(Naples, 1875); F. W. Faber, Spirit and Genius of St Philip Neri 

. (London, 1850) ; F. A. Agnelli, Excellencies of the Oratory of St Philip 
Neri, trans. F. I. Antrobus (London, 1881); articles by F. Theiner 
and Hilgers in Wetzer und Welte’s Kirchenlexicon , and by Reuchlin 
and Zockler in Herzog’s Realencyklopadie. Neri’s own writings 
include Ricordt, or Advice to Youth , Letters (Padua, 1751), and a few 
sonnets printed in the collection of the Rime Oneste. Other lives by 
Posl (Regensburg. 1847); P. Guerin (Lyons, 1852) ; Mrs Hope 
(London, 1859); Abp. Capecelatro (2 vols., 1879; 2nd ed., 1884; 
Eng. trans., 1882; 2nd ed. by T. A. Pope, 1894). 

NERO (37 -68), Roman emperor 54-68, was born at Antium 
on the 1 5th of December 37. He was the son of Gnaeus Domitius 
Ahenobarbus and Agrippina the younger, and his name was 
originally L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. His father died when Nero 
was scarcely three years old. In the previous year (3 9) his mother 
h^d been banished by order of her brother Caligula (Gaius) 
on a charge of treasonable conspiracy, and Nero, thus early 
deprived of both parents, found shelter in the house of his aunt 
Domitia, where two slaves, a barber and a dancer, began his 
training. The emperor Claudius recalled Agrippina, who spent 
the next thirteen years in the determined struggle to win for Nero 
the throne which had been predicted for him. Her first decisive 
success was gained in 48 by the disgrace and execution of 
Messallina ( q.v .), wife of Claudius. In 49 followed her own 
marriage with Claudius, and her recognition as his consort in the 
government. 1 The Roman populace already looked with favour 
on Nero, as the grandson of Germanicus, but in 50 his claims 
obtained formal recognition from Claudius himself, who adopted 
him under the title of Nero Claudius Caesar Drusus Germanicus. 2 
Agrippina’s next step was to provide a suitable training for her 
son. The scholar L. Annaeus Seneca was recalled from exile 
and appointed his tutor. On the 15th of December 51 Nero 
completed his fourteenth year, aiid Agrippina, in view of 
Claudius’s failing health, determined to delay no longer his 
adoption of the toga virilis. The occasion was celebrated in a 
manner which seemed to place Nero’s prospects of succession 
beyond doubt. He was introduced to the senate by Claudius him- 
self. The proconsular imperium and the title of princeps juven - 
tutis were conferred upon him. 3 He was specially admitted as an 
extraordinary member of the great priestly colleges; his name 
was included by the Arval Brethren in their prayers for the 
safety of the emperor and his house; at the games in the circus 
his appearance in triumphal dress contrasted significantly with 
the simple toga praetexla worn by Britannicus. During the next 
two years Agrippina followed this up with energy. Britannicus’s 
leading partisans were banished or put to death, and the all- 
important command of the praetorian guard was transferred 
to Afranius Burrus, a Gaul by birth, who had been the trusted 
agent first of Livia and then of Tiberius and Claudius. Nero 
himself was put prominently forward. The petitions addressed 
to the senate by the town of Bononia and by the communities 
of Rhodes and Ilium were gracefully supported by him in Latin 
and Greek speeches, and during Claudius’s absence in 52 at 
the Latin festival it was Nero who, as praefect of the city, 
administered justice in the forum. Early in 53 his marriage with 

1 Tac. Ann . xii. 26, 36; see also Schiller, Nero, 67. 

2 Tac. Ann. xii. 26; Zonaras xi.To. 

| 3 Tac. Ann. xii. 41. 


Claudius’s daughter Octavia drew still closer the ties which 
connected him with the imperial -house. Agrippina determined 
to hasten the death: of Claudius, and the absence, through illness, 
of the emperor’s trusted freedman Narcissus, ‘ favoured her 
schemes. On the 13th of October 54 Claudius died, poisoned, as 
all our authorities declare, by her orders, and Nero was presented 
to the soldiers on guard as their new sovereign. From the steps 
of the palace he proceeded to the praetorian camp to receive 
the salutations of the troops, and thence to the senate-house, 
where he was promptly invested with all the honours, titles and 
powers of emperor. 1 

Agrippina’s bold stroke had been completely successful. 
Only a few voices were raised for Britannicus; nor is there any 
doubt that Rome was prepared to welcome the new emperor 
with genuine enthusiasm. His prestige and his good qualities, 
carefully fostered by Seneca, made him popular, while, his 
childish vanity, ungovernable selfishness and savage temper 
were as yet unsuspected. His first acts confirmed this favourable 
impression. He modestly declined the title of pater patriae ; 
the memory of Claudius, and that of his own father Domitius 
were duly honoured. The senate listened with delight to his 
promises to rule according to the maxims of Augustus, and to 
avoid the errors which had rendered unpopular the rule of his 
predecessor, while his unfailing clemency, liberality and . affa- 
bility were the talk of Rome. Much no doubt of, the credit of all 
this is due to Seneca and Burrus. Seneca had seen from the 
first that the real danger with Nero lay in the, savage vehemence 
of his passions, and he made it his chief aim to stave off by every 
means in his power the dreaded outbreak. The policy of indulging 
his tastes and helping him to enjoy the sweets of popularity 
without the actual burdens of government succeeded for the 
time. During the first five years of his reign, the golden quin- 
quennium Neronis, little occurred to damp the popular enthusiasm. 
Nero’s promises of constitutional moderation were amply 
fulfilled, and the senate found itself free to discuss, and .even 
to decide important administrative questions. Abuses were 
remedied, the provincials protected from oppression, and the 
burdens of taxation lightened. On the frontiers, thanks chiefly: 
to Corbulo’s energy and skill, no disaster occurred serious enough 
to shake the general confidence, and even the murder of Britanni- 
cus seems to have been accepted as a necessary measure of self- 
defence. But Seneca’s fear lest Nero’s sleeping passions should 
once be roused were fully verified, and he seems to have seen 
all along where the danger lay, namely in Agrippina’s imperious 
temper and insatiable love of power. The success of Seneca’s 
own management of Nero largely depended on his being able 
gradually to emancipate the emperor from his mother’s control. 
During the first few months of Nero’s reign the chances of such 
an emancipation seemed remote, for he treated his mother with 
elaborate respect and consulted her on all affairs of state. 
In 55, however, Seneca found a powerful, ally in Nero’s, 
passion for the beautiful freedwoman Acte, a passion which 
he deliberately encouraged. Agrippina’s angry remonstrances 
served only to irritate Nero, and caresses equally failed. She 
then rashly tried intimidation and threatened to espouse the 
cause of Britannicus. Nero retaliated by poisoning Britannicus. 
Agrippina then tried to win over Nero’s neglected wife Octavia, 
and to. form a party of her own. Nero dismissed her guards, and 
placed her in a sort of honourable confinement (Tac. Ann. 
xiii. 12-20). During nearly three years she disappears from the 
history, and with her retirement things again for the time went 
smoothly. In 58, however, fresh cause for anxiety appeared, 
when Nero was enslaved by Poppaea Sabina, a woman of«a very 
different stamp from her predecessor. High-born, wealthy and 
accomplished, she was resolved to be Nero’s wife, and set herself 
to remove the obstacles which stood in her way. Her first object 
was the final ruin of Agrippina, and by rousing Nero’s jealousy 
and fear she induced him to seek her death, with the aid of a 
freedman Anicetus, praefect of the fleet of Misenum. Agrippina 
was invited to Baiae, and after an affectionate reception, was 
conducted on board a vessel so constructed as, at a given signal, 

1 Tac. Ann . xii. 96; Suet. Nero, 8. 


to fall to pieces. But Agrippina saved herself by swimming* 
and •wrote to her son, announcing her escape, and affecting entire 
ignorance of the plot. A body of soldiers under AnicetuS' then 
surrounded her villa, and murdered her in her own chamber: 
Nero was horrors truck at the enormity of the crime and terrified' 
at its possible consequences. But a six months’ .residence in 
Campania, and the congratulations which poured* in upon him 
from the neighbouring towns, where the report had been officially 
spread that Agrippina had fallen a victim to her treacherous 
designs upon the emperor, gradually; restored his courage.. In 
September 59 he re-entered Rome amid universal rejoicing. 
A prolonged carnival followed. Chariot races, musical and 
dramatic : exhibitions, garnet in the Greek fashion rapidly 
succeeded each other. In all the emperor was a prominent; 
figure, but these revels at least involved no bloodshed, and. 
were civilized compared with the gladiatorial shows. 

A far more serious result of the! death of Agrippina was the 
growing influence over Nero of Poppaea, and her friends. In 62 
Burrus died, it was , said by poison, and Seneca retired from 
the unequal contest. Their place was filled by Poppaea, and the 
infamous Tigellinus, whose sympathy with Nero’s sensual tastes 
had gained him the command of the praetorian guards in 
succession to Burrus. The haunting, fear of conspiracy was skil- 
fully used by them to direct Nero’s suspicions against possible 
opponents. Cornelius Sulla, who had been banished to Massiiia 
in 58, was put to death on the ground that his residence in Gaul 
was likely to arouse disaffection in that province, and a similar 
charge; proved fatal to Rubellius Plautus, who had for two years 
been living in retirement in Asia. 2 Nero-’s taste for blood thus 
whetted, Octavia was divorced, banished to the island of Panda- 
teria and barbarously murdered. Poppaea’s triumph was now 
complete. She was formally married to Nero; her head appeared 
on the coins side by side with his; and her statues were erected 
in the public places of Rome. 

In the course of the year 61 Rome was startled by the news of a 
disaster, in Britain. At the time of the Claiidian invasion of Britain 
in a.d. 43 Prasutagus, the king of the Iceni, had concluded a treaty 
with Claudius, by which no doubt he recognized the suzerainty of 
Rome and was himself enrolled among the allies and friends of 
the Roman people.” The alliance was of value to Claudius, for the 
territory of the Iceni (Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire) lay 
immediately north of the new province and its capital town Col- 
chester, and Prasutagus had loyally kept faith with Rome. But in 
a.d. 61 he died, leaving no male heir. His kingdom therefore lapsed 
to Rome, and Prasutagus, anxious that the transfer should be 
effected in an orderly way, divided his accumulated wealth between 
his two daughters and the emperor. His plan failed, for the local 
Roman officials acted as though the kingdom had been conquered 
in war ; they seized on the property of the late king and his chiefs 
and insulted his family. Fearing that worse, might follow when the J 
kingdom should be annexed, and encouraged by the absence of the 
legate and his legions, the Iceni, led by Prasutagus’s daughter 
Boudicca (Boadicea) rose in revolt and were joined by the Trino^ 
bantesdn Essex, who had been long subject to Rome and had their 
own grievances to redress. Colchester, since a.d. 50 a Roman colony, 
was sacked. The ninth legion which had hurried from Lincoln was,, 
cut to pieces, and the insurgents prepared to march on London. 
The news of the outbreak found the legate Suetonius Paulinus en- 
gaged in attacking Anglesey. His resolution was at once taken. 
At the head of such light troops as he could collect, he marched in 
haste along the Watling Street, leaving, orders for the legions to 
follow.. Though the tribes along the road were rising, Suetonius , 
succeeded in reaching London, only however to find himself too : 
weak to hold it. He was obliged to fall back along the road by 
which he had come. London first,. and then Verulam, were abandoned 
to the Britons. At last at some undefined point on the Watling 
Street his legions joined him. Thus reinforced he turned to face 
the enemy. The engagement was severe but the Roman victory 
was decisive, and Roman authority was restored throughout central 
and southern Britain. 

The profound impression produced in Rome by the “ British 
disaster ” was confirmed two years later in a.d. 63 by the partial 
destruction of ’Pompeii by an earthquake, and the news of the, 
evacuation of Armenia by the Roman legions. A far deeper and 
more lasting impression was produced by the great fire in Rome. 
The fire broke out on the night of the 18th of July, 64, among the 
wooden booths at the south-east end of the Circus Maximus. 
Thence in oiie direction it rapidly spread over the Palatine and 
2 Tac. Ann. xiv. 59. 


Velia up to the low cliffs of the Esquilihe,’ and in ; another it laid 
waste the Aventine, the Forum: Boarium and Velabrum ti 41 it 
reached the Tiber and the solid barrier of the Servian wall. 
After burning fiercely for six- days it suddenly started afresh in 
the northern quarter of the city and desolated the regions of the 
Circus Flaminius and the Via Lata, and by the time that it was 
finally quenched only four of the fourteen regiones remained mw 
touched; three had been utterly destroyed and seven reduced 
to ruins. The conflagration is said by all authorities' later than 
Tacitus to have been deliberately caused by Nero ; himself . 1 
But Tacitus, though he mentions- the rumours, declares that its 
origin was uncertain, and in spite of such works as Profumo’s 
Le fonti ed i tempi dello incendio Neroniano (1905), there is no 
proof of his guilt. 2 By Nero’s orders; the open spaces in the 
Campus Martius were utilized to give shelter to the homeless 
crowds, provisions were brought from Ostia and the price of 
corn lowered. In rebuilding the city every precaution was taken 
against the recurrence of such a calamity. Broad regular streets , 
replaced the narrow winding alleys. The new houses were 
limited in height, built partly of hard stone and protected by 
open spaces and colonnades. The water-supply, lastly, was 
carefully regulated. 

There is, however, no doubt that this great disaster told against 
Nero in the popular mind. It was regarded as a direct mani- 
festation of the wrath of the gods, even by' those who did not 
suspect the emperor. This impression no religious ceremonies, : 
nor even the execution of a number of Christians, as convenient 
scapegoats, could altogether dispel. But Nero proceeded with 
the congenial work of repairing the damage. In addition to the 
rebuilding of the streets, he erected a splendid palace, the 
“ golden house,” for himself. The wonders, of his Domus aurea 
were remembered and talked of long after its partial demolition 
by Vespasian. It stretched from the Palatine across the low 
ground, afterwards occupied by the Colosseum, to the Esquiline. 
Gold, precious stones and Greek masterpieces adorned its walls. 
Most marvellous of all were the grounds in which it stood, with 
their meadows and lakes, their shady woods and their distant 
views. To defray the enormous cost, Italy and the provinces, 
says Tacitus, were ransacked, and in Asia and Achaia especially 
the rapacity of the imperial commissioners recalled the days of 
Mummius and of . Sulla. 3 It was the first occasion on which the 
provincials had suffered from Nero’s rule, and the discontent it 
caused helped to weaken his hold over them at the very moment 
when the growing dissatisfaction in Rome was gathering to a 
head. Early in 6 5 Nero was panicrstricken by the discovery of a. 
formidable conspiracy involving such men as Faenius Rufus, 
Tigellinus’s colleague in the prefecture of the praetorian guards, j 
Plautius Lateranus, one of the consuls elect, the poet .Lucan, 
and, lastly, not a few of the tribunes and centurions of the 
praetorian guard itself. Their chosen leader, whom they destined • 
to succeed Nero, was C. Calpurnius Piso (<7.2;.), a handsome, 
Wealthy and popular noble, and a boon companion of Nero 
himself. The plan to murder Nero was frustrated by a, freedman 
Milichus, who, in the hope of a large reward, disclosed the 
whole plot. Piso, Faenius Rufus, Lucan and many of their 
less prominent accomplices, arid even Seiieca himself .(though 
there seems to have been no evidence of his complicity) were 
executed. 

But, though largesses and thanksgivings celebrated the 
suppression of the conspiracy, and the round of games and 
shows was renewed with even increased splendour, the effects 
of the shock were visible in the long list of victims who during 
the next few months were sacrificed to his restless fears and 
reseritment; Conspicuous among them was Paetus s Thrasea, 
whose unbending virtue had long made him distasteful to Nero, 
and’ who was now suspected, possibly with, reason, of sympathy 
with the conspirators; The death of Poppaea in the autumn of 

1 Tac : . Ann-. xV. 38; Suet. Nero, 38; Dio Cass. Ixii. id; Pliny, 
N.H. xvii. 5. ■ 

2 , This work is. a reply to C. Pascal’s L' Incendio di Roma, e i. primi 
Criptiarfi (Milan, 1 900), which throws the guilt on the. Christians, 

' '*’Ta'c. ’ Ann, xv. 42; Suet. . Nero , 31; . cf. Friedllnder, Silten- 
geschichte, iii. 67-69. * ‘ 


65 v;as probably not lamented by any- one but f her : husband, but 
the -general gloom Was deepened by a pestilerice, caused,- it 
• seems, 1 by the: overcrowding at the time 5 of the ’fir k' [[ ! ^ 1 

Early, however^ in the summer of 66;the Parthian prince 
; Tiridates visited Italy. This- event was a conspicuous tribute 
; to the ability both as soldier and statesman of Cm. Domitius 
Corbulo. As long ago as 54 the news reached Rome that the 
Parthian king Vologaeses had expelled the king recognized by 
- Rome from Armenia and installed in his place his Own brother 
Tiridates; Orders were at once issued to concentrate all available 
forces on the Cappadocian frontier under Corbulo, the first soldier 
of his day. After some time spent in making his army efficient, 
Corbulo ‘ invaded Armenia and swept victoriously through the > 
country. Armenia was rescued and Corbulo proposed that 
Tiridates should become king of Armenia on condition of his 
receiving 'his crown as a gift from Nero. But the government in 
Rome had a plan of its own, and a certain Tigranes, long resident' 
in Rome, but a stranger to the Armenians, was sent out, and 
Corbulo Was obliged reluctantly to seat him on the Armenian 
: throne. Tigranes ’s position, always insecure, soon became un- 
tenable, and it became necessary for Rome to intervene once 
more. A Roman force under Caesennius Paetus was sent to, 
restore Tigranes and re-establish Roman predominance. Paetus * 
however, was no Corbulo. He was defeated, and Corbulo ; now- 
legate of Syria, was obliged to come to his rescue. The result 
'was the final triumph of Corbulo’s policy. Tiridates agreed to 
accept the crown of Armenia from the hands of Nero. In royal 
state he. travelled to Italy, and the ceremony of investiture Was 
performed at Rome with the utmost splendour. Delighted with 
this tribute to his greatness, Nero for a momeht dreamt of 
rivalling Alexander. Expeditions were talked of to the Caspian 
Sea and Ethiopia, but Nero was mo soldier and quickly turned 
to a more congenial field. He had already, in 64, appeared on 
the stage before the half-Greek public of Naples. But his mind 
was now set on challenging the applause of the Greeks themselves 
in the ancient home of art. Towards the end of 66 he arrived 
in 'Greece with a; retinue of soldiers, courtiers, musicians 
and 'dancers. The spectacle presented by Nero’s visit was 
unique* 4 He went professedly as an enthusiastic worshipper of 
Greek art and a humble candidate for the suffrages of Greek' 
judges. At each of the great festivals, which to please him were 
for once crowded into a single year, he entered in regular form 
for the various competitions, scrupulously conformed to the 
tradition and rules of the arena, and awaited in nervous suspense 
the verdict of the umpires. The dexterous Greeks humoured 1 
him to the top of his bent. Everywhere the imperial competitor 
was victorious, and crowded audiences importuned him -to 
display his talents. The emperor protested that only the Greeks' 
Were fit to hear him, and rewarded them when he left by the 
bestowal of immunity from the land tax on the whole province, 
and by the gift of the Roman franchise; he also planned and 
actually commenced the cutting of a canal through the Isthmus 
of Corinth. If we may believe report, Nero found time in the 
intervals of his. artistic- triumphs for more vicious excesses. The 
stories of his mock marriage with Sporus, his execution of wealthy 
Greeks for the sake of their money, and his wholesale plundering 
of the temples were evidently part of the accepted tradition 
about him in the time of Suetonius, and are at least credible. 
Far more certainly true is his ungrateful treatment of Domitius 
Corbulo, who, when he landed at Cenchreae, fresh from his 
successes in Armenia, was met by an order for his instant, 
execution and at once put an end to his life. * > : 

Meanwhile the general dissatisfaction was coming to a head, 
as we may infer from the urgency with which the imperial 
freedman Helius insisted upon Nero’s return to Italy. Far -more 
serious was the disaffection which now showed itself in the rich 
i and warlike provinces of the west. In northern Gaul, early in 
68, the standard of revolt was raised by Julius Vindex, governor 
of Gallia LugdunemsiS, and himself the head of an ancient and 
noble Celtic family. South of 'the Pyrenees, P. Sulpicius Galbay 
.governor of Hispania Tarraconensis, and Poppaea’s former 
4 Suet. NerOj ig^^ Dio Cass. Epit. Ixiii. 8-16. 


Itaoshdridj ;Marcu$rSateius: ; jQth6yfgove?iior oTLusitania, followed ; 
nV index’s eiampl^* <. • [At -firsIS,; fiOvWfivefc/ fortune seemed to (favour 
; Nero. ■ It is. .very probable that .Yindex .had other aims in view 1 
thaln- the deposition ; of Nero ! and' i the substitution: of a ; fresh ‘ 
emperor in his place, and that the, liberation^ of northern Gaul 
fr6mb Roman- rule ; wap part of his plan A? > If; this was so, , it is 
' easy to understand both the enthusiasm with which the chiefs 
of , northern Gaul rallied to the. standard of a leader, belonging 
to their! own race, and the opposition which Vindex encountered 
from; the Roman colony of Lugdunum and the legions on the 
Rhine.. For it is certain that the latter at any vatei were not 
animated by loyalty , to, Nero. Though they defeated Vindex 
and his Celtic levies at Vesontid. (Besancon), their mext step 
was: ; to ; break the statues of jSTerO an t d offer the imperial purple 
to! their own commander Virginius Rufus. He declined th&ir 
;offe.r, but appealed to them to /declare for the senate and people 
of Roine. MeanwhHejin Spain! Galba had been saluted impera/tor 
by his legions, had .accepted j the ^titte, rand was; already on this 

• march- towards Italy. the road: the: news^m^t , him /that 
‘ Vindex had been crushed by the ; army of the Rhine: and? for 
the moment he resolved, to > abandon : his attempt. Meanwhile 
.Nero , had: reluctantly; left . Greece, but returned to> Italy only 
to renew his revels, When, on. the? :19th of .March the news 
reached him at; Naples of . the rising in Gaul; he. allowed, a iweeh 
to elapse before he could tear himself , away from hisi pleasures, 
and .then contented, himself with proscribing. Vindex, and set ting 
'a price. on his head. The revolts in.Spain and. Germany terrified 
him too late- into something: like energy.- : The senate ; almost 
openly intrigued against him, and the populace, were, silent or 
hostile. The fidelity; of the praetorian sentinels even was more 
than, doubtful. When finally . the pala.ee guards forsook their posts-, 
Nero despairingly stole out of Rome . to seek shelter in a freed- 
man’s villa some four miles, off. There he heard Of the senate’s 
proclamation of Galba : as^ empetor,; and' of the sentence . of death 
passed on himself. On the approach of the horsemen sent, to 

• drag,?him to execution, he collected sufficient courage, to .save 
himself by suicide. ; Nero - died on -the 9th of June . 68, ; in the 
thirty-first year of his age apd the fourteenth of. his reign, and 
his remains were deposited by. 4 t he faithful hands of Acte. in tthe 

• family tbmb of the Domitii on the; Pincian Hill. With his death 
ended the line of the Gaesam,' and Roman imperialism entered 
Uddn a new phase. TIis' sfothejs "were broken, His name every- 
where erased, • and, his golden i house- demolished ; yet, , in spite 
of all, no Roman emperor has left a deeper mark upon subsequent 
tradit ion. The. Roman populace Tor a long time reverenced^his 
memory as that of an open-handed patron, and in. Greece the 
rec.pHectionsr.of his? magnificence, rand; his .enthusiasm for art:, 

< were still fresh when, the traveller , Pausapias visited the country 
, a century later. The ^belief that he had mot really died, but 
would return again to confound his. foes, was long prevalent, 
•pot only in the; remoter . provinces, but even in , Rome itself ; 
and more than one ; pretender was ; able to collect a . following 
by assuming the name of the last of the race of Augustus. More 
lasting still was the implacable hatred of those who had suffered 
from his cruelties. Roman . literature, faithfully reflecting the 
.sentiments of .the, mristocraiic salons of tfie capital,:- while ..it 
almost canonized those who had peep his victims,, fully, avenged 
..tfieir wrongs by painting, ^erofis^ a monster of wickedness. In 
Christian tradition he even -appears as , the mystic Antichrist, 
who was destined to come once aggiri to trouble the, saints, Even 
in the middle ages, Nero was still .the very, incarnation of splendid 
iniquity, while the belief, lingered Obstinately that he, had only 
.disappeared for, a. time, . and, as. .late as the 1 1 th century his 
'restless spirit was supposed, to haunt the slopes of the. Pincian 
Hiii. f ' ' ' ' ■" 1 

The chief ancient authorities for- Nero’s life and reign are Tacitus 
Mnwlsi xyL-xvi,; erf. -Furneaux),’ Suetonius,,- Dio . Cassius ,(Epit. 
fed,, lxii., lxiii,), and , .Zonar^s ,■ (Any,, xi.)., The. most important 
modern work is that, of B* • W. Henderson,. The Life \ and Frincipate 
,0 / , the c Emperor .Nprpi , (London, ; ^903 ; see an important -notice in 

>ii bSuet. NerOy.: 40?; JDiq^Cassi .Epit, • kiii.: >2a;dPlu1v 'iGdlha,^; 
cf. also Schiller’s Nzmi ipp. 261 seqi;> Mommsen in Mermes, ixiH. >9©* 


Class, M f^yVoh . 57^; which contains complete, bibliography 

of anCient and modern 'writers ; see also H. Schiller’s Nero, arid 
GescHictiU $. l '-f£aiserzeiti liehrharin, Claudius urid Nerd ; histories of 
Rome in general. ' ; (H. F. P.) F 

RERVA* ,HAH,G|US C^CEIUS, Roman emperor from the 
1 8th of September 96 to the 25th of January 98, was born at 
Narnia in Umbria on the 8th of November, probably in the year 
35. , He ^ belonged to a senatorial family, which had attained 
considerable distinction under , the emperors, his father ; and 
grandfather haying been, well-known jurists. A single-inscription 
(C.I.t. yi. ,31,297) gives the name of his mother as Sergia 
Plautilje, daughter of Laenas. In his. early r manhood he had been 
on ^iendiy. terms wjth Nero, by whom he was decorated ip 63 
:kv. .7 2) ; with the triumphal insignia after the 
suppression of the Pisonjan conspiracy (further valuable informa- 
tion as to- his career is given in an inscription from Sassofertatp, 

^743). ; :y: T ; . : , . . . A.., ’ 

; He was jpraetbr (66) and twice consul,; in 71 with the emperor 
yespasianJpr.cQlleague^epd again, in 90 with Domitian. (Towards 
the close of; the letter’s reign, (93) he is said. to. have excited sus- 
picion and to, have been banished to Tarentum on a charge .of 
conspiracy , r £Pjd Cpss! : lxyii. 15; Philostr. Apdlt, Tyan. y.i\, 
8). On ’^the; murder, of Homitian in September .96 Nerya, was 
declared emperor by the people and the soldiers. He is despribed 
as a quiet,., kindly, dignified man, honest of purpose, but unfitted 
by his advanced age and temperament, as well as by feeble 
health, to bear the weight of empire. Nevertheless, his selection., 
in spite of occasional exhibitions of , weakness,: justified the chpiqe. 
Hjs accession brought a welcome relief from the terrible strain 
of tl^e. last few years. .The pew emperor recalled those who had 
been* exiled r j^y, Domitian; what remained of their confiscated 
property was restpred to them, anfi. a stop was put to the vex- 
atious. prosecutions whiqh Domitian had encouraged. But the 
popular- feeling , , demanded, more - than this. The countless 
informers of all .classes who had thriven under the previous 
regime now found : themselves swept away, to borrow Pliny’s 
metaphor (Pliny, Faneg.,^ s), by a hurricane of revengeful fury., 
which threatened to become as dangerous in its indiscriminate 
ravages, as the system it.* attacked. It. was finally checked by 
NervaJ who was stung .into action by the sarcastic remark of 
the consul Titus, Catius Caqsius Fropto that, “ bad as it. was 
to haye an empero,r who allowed no one to do anything, it was 
worse tp have one who allowed every one to dp everything ” 
*(Pio.' .Cass. ;lxyiii. i.) ; 

Nerva i » see ms to. have followed the custom of announcing the 
ge.neml lines . of ^ his future policy. Domitian had been arbitrary 
and.highThanded^ and had heaped favours on the soldiery while 
humiliating; the- senate; . Nerva. showed himself anxious to 
respect the traditional privileges of the senate, and such maxims 
oil . ; qo^titutipnai. .'.government ’ as' still survived. He pledged 
himseif tp put no senator to death. His chosen councillors in 
all afiafos.,of ; state .were senators, and the hearing of claims 
against the fiscijst was taken from the imperial prQcuratores, and 
entrusted to tfie more impartial jurisdiction of a praetor and a 
Court r of : judic.es. ■ . 6as,s. lxviii.2; Digest , i. 2, 2; Pliny, 

Paneg.gt)).' .. : '. fV t . ■/ . ..A ^ 

: No ppe probably expected from Nerva a vigorous admini- 
stration either at home or abroad, although during his reign a 
successful campaign , was carried on in Pannonia against the 
Germans (Suebi), for which he assumed the name Germanicus. 
He appears, however,, to have set himself honestly to carry out 
reforms. The economical condition of Italy evidently excited 
his alarm and sympathy. The last mention of a lex agraria in 
Roman history is connected with his name, though how far the 
measure Was strictly speaking a law is uncertain. Under the 
provisions of this lex , large tracts of land were bought up and 
allotted to poor citizens. The cost was defrayed partly from the 
dmperiab treasury, but partly also from Nerva’s private resources, 
and the execution of the scheme was entrust ed to commissibners 
-xfvih " ^21 ; - 3 > Gass, lxviii. 2; Pliny, Ep< vii. 31; 

£0rp\ Ins 6 r. Lat, vi. 1-548). He also founded or restored colonies 
at iVetula'e,. Sbylkeium 'and' Sitifis in Mauretania. The agrarian 



law was; probably as short-lived in its effects as preceding ones 
had been, but a more lasting reform was the maintenance at the 
public cost of the children of poor parents in the towns of Italy 
(Aur. Viet. Ep. 24), the provision being presumably secured by a 
yearly charge on state and municipal' lands. Private individuals 
were also encouraged to follow the imperial example. In the 
hands of Trajan, Hadrian and the An tonifies, Nerva’s example 
bore fruit in the institution of the alimentationes > the most 
genuinely charitable institution of the pagan world. These 
measures Nerva supplemented by others which aimed at lighten- 
ing the financial burdens on the declining industry of Italy. 
The cost of maintaining the imperial postal system ( vehiculatio ) 
Was transferred to the fiscUs; from the same source apparently 
money was found for repairing the public roads and aqueducts; 
and lastly; the lucrative but unpopular tax of 5% on all legacies 
or inheritances ( vicesima her edit atum) , was so readjusted as to 
remove the grosser abuses connected with it (Pliny, Paneg. 37). At 
the same time Nerva did his best to reduce the overgrown expendi- 
ture of the state (Pliny, Ep.ii. 1) . A commission was appointed to 
ednsider the best modes of retrenchment, and the outlay on shows 
and games was cut down to the lowest possible point. Nerva 
seems nevertheless to have soon wearied of the uncongenial task 
Of governing, and his anxiety to be rid of it was quickened by the 
discovery that not even his blameless life and mild rule protected 
him against intrigue and disaffection. Early, apparently, in 
97 he detected a conspiracy against his life headed by L. (or C.) 
Calpurnius Crassus, but he contented himself with a hint to the 
conspirators that their designs were known, and with banishing 
Crassus to Tarentum. This ill-judged lenity provoked a few 
months later an intolerable insult to his dignity. The praetorian 
guards had keenly resented the murder of their patron Domitian, 
and now, at the instigation of one of their two prefects, Casperius 
Aeiianus, whom Nerva had retained in office, they imperiously 
demanded the execution of Domitian’s murderers, the chamber- 
lain Parthenius and Petronius Secundus, Aelianus’s colleague. 
Nerva vainly strove to save, even at the risk of his own life, the 
men who had raised him to power, but the soldiers brutally 
murdered the unfortunate men, and forced him to propose a 
vote of thanks for the deed (Dio Cass. Epit. lxviii. 4; Aur. 
Viet. Ep. 24) . This humiliation convinced N erva of the necessity 
of placing the government in stronger hands than his own. 
Following the precedent set by Augustus, Galba and Vespasian, 
he resolved to adopt as his colleague and destined successor, 
M. Ulpius Trajanus, a distinguished soldier, at the time in com- 
mand of the legions on the Rhine. In October 97, in the temple 
of Jupiter on the Capitol, Trajan was formally adopted as his son 
and declared his colleague in the government of the empire 
(Pliny, Jfaneg. 8). For three months. Nerva ruled jointly with 
Trajan (Aur. Viet. Ep. . 24); but on the 25th (according to 
others, the 27th) of January 98 he died somewhat suddenly. 
He was buried in the sepulchre of Augustus, and divine honours 
were paid him by his successor. The verdict of history upon his 
reign is best expressed in his own words-— “ I have done nothing 
which should prevent me from laying down my power, and living 
in safety as a private nian.” The memory of Nerva is still pre- 
served by the ruined temple in the Via Alessandrina (il Colonacce) 
totich marks the site of the Forum begun by Domitian, but which 
Nerva completed and dedicated (Suet. Dom. 5; Aur. Viet. 12). 

Authorities. — D io Cass, lxviii. 1-4; Aurelius Victor 12, and 
Epit . ' 24 ; Zonaras xi. 20; compare also Pliny, Epistolae and 
Panegyricus; Tillemont, Histoire des empereurs romains , ii. ; 
iG.{ iMerivale, History of the Romans under the Empire , ch. 63; H. 
Schiller, Geschichte der romischen Kaiserzeit, i. pt. 2 (1883), p. 538; 
J, Asbach, Rbmisches Kaiser thum uhd Verfassung bis auf Trajan 
(Cologne, 1896); A. Stein in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyclop'ddie 
(s.v. Gocceius, 16); J. B. Bury, The Student's Roman Empire , ch. 23 
:(J893). (H. F. P.) 

NERVAL, GERARD DE (1808-1 855), the adopted name of 
Gerard Labrunie, French man of letters, born in Paris on the 
22nd of : May 1808. His father was an army doctor, and the 
child was left with an uncle in the country, while Mme Labrunie 
accompanied her husband in his campaigns. She died in Silesia. 
In 1811 his father returned, and beside Greek, and Latin taught 


the boy modern languages and the elements of Arabic and 
Persian. Gerard found his favourite reading in old books on 
mysticism and the occult sciences. He distinguished himself 
by his successes at the College Charlemagne, however, and his 
first work, La France guerriere , ilegies nationales , was published 
while he was still a student. In 1828 he published a translation 
of Goethe’s Faust, the choruses of which were afterwards used 
by Berlioz for his legend-symphony, The Damnation of Faust. 
A number of poetical pieces and three comedies combined to 
acquire for him, at the age of twenty-one, a considerable literary 
reputation, and led to his being associated with Theophile 
Gautier in the preparation of the dramatic feuilleton for the 
Presse . He conceived a violent- passion for the actress Jennie 
Colon, in whom he thought he recognized a certain Adrienne, 
who had fired his childish imagination. Her marriage and her 
death in 1842 were blows from which his nervous temperament 
never really recovered. He travelled in Germany with Alexandre 
Dumas, and alone in various parts of Europe, leading a very 
irregular and eccentric life. In 1843 he visited Constantinople 
and Syria, where, among other adventures, he nearly married 
the daughter of a Druse sheikh. He contributed accounts of his 
travels to the Revue des Deux Mondes and other periodicals. 
After his return to Paris in 1844 he resumed for a short time his 
feuilleton for the Presse , but his eccentricities increased and he 
committed suicide by hanging, on the 25th of January 1855. 
The literary style of Gerard is simple and unaffected, and he has 
a peculiar faculty of giving to his imaginative creations an air of 
naturalness and reality. In a series of novelettes, afterwards 
published under the name of Les Illumines, ou les precurseurs 
du socialisme (1852), containing studies on Retif de la B retonne, 
Cagliostro and others, he gave a sort of analysis of the feelings 
which followed his third attack of insanity. Among his other 
works the principal are Les Filles du feu (1854), which contains 
his masterpiece, the semi-autobiographical romance of Sylihk>, 
Scbies de la vie orientate (1848-1850); Contes et faceties (1852); 
La Bohtme galante (18 56); and V Alchimiste, a drama in five 
acts, the joint composition of Gerard and Alexandre Dumas. 
His Poesies completes were published in 1877. 

There are many accounts of Gerard de Nerval’s unhappy life. 
Among them may be mentioned notices by his friend Theophile 
Gautier and by Ars&ne Houssaye, prefixed to the posthumous 
Le R&ve et la vie (1855); Maurice Tourneux’s sketch in his Age du 
romantisme (1887) ; and a sympathetic study of temperament in 
the Nevroses (1898) of Mme Arvdde Barine. See also G. Ferri£res, 
Gerard de Nerval (1906). 

NERVE (Lat. nervus, Gr. vevpov , a bowstring) , originally a sinew 
or tendon (and still so used in the phrase “ to strain every nerve ”), 
but now a term practically confined to the fibres of the nervous 
system in anatomy, though consequentially employed as a general 
psychical term in the sense of courage or firmness, and sometimes 
(but more usually “ nervousness ”) in the opposite sense. In 
the present article the anatomy of the nerves is dealt with; see 
also Nervous System, Muscle and Nerve, Neuropathology, 
&c. 

I. Cranial 

The cranial nerves are those which rise directly from the 
brain, and for the most part are concerned with the supply of the 
head. With one exception they all contain medullated fibres 
(see Nervous System).* Twelve pairs of these nerves are 
recognized, and they are spoken of as often by their numbers as 
by their names. The following is a list : — 

(1) Olfactory; (2) Optic; (3) Oculo-motor or Motor oculi; 
(4) Trochlearis or Patheticus; (5) Trigeminal or Trifacial; (6) 
Abducens; (7) Facial; (8) Auditory; (9) Glosso-pharyngeal; 
(10) Vagus or Pneumogastric; (11) Spinal accessory; (12) 
Hypoglossal. 

The first, or olfactory nerve, consists of the olfactory bulb and tract, 
which are a modified lobe of the brain and lie beneath the sulcus 
rectus on the frontal lobe of the brain (see fig. 1). At its posterior 
end the tract divides to become continuous with the two extremities 
of the limbic lobe (see Brain), while at its anterior end is thefiulb 
from which some twenty small non-medullated nerves pass through 
the cribriform plate of the ethmoid to supply the sensory organs in 
the olfactory mucous membrane (see Olfactory Organ). 


The second or optic nerve consists of the optic tract, t he optic 
commissure or chiasma, and the optic nerve proper. The optic tract 
begins at the lower visual' centres or internal and external geniculate 
bodies, the superior quadrigeminal body and the pulvinar (see fig. i), 
but these again are connected with the higher visual centre in the 
occipital lobe by the optic radiations (see fig. 2). In the chiasma 
some of the fibres cross and, some do not, so that the right optic 
tract forms the right half of both the right and left optic nerves. 
In addition to this the fibres coming from the internal geniculate 
body of one side cross in the chiasma to the same body of the op- 
posite side, forming Guddens commissure ?. The optic nerve passes 
through the optic foramen in the skull mto the orbit, where it is 
penetrated by the central artery of the retina, and eventually pierces 
the scelerotic just internal to the posterior pole of the eyeball. Its 
final distribution is treated in the article Eye. 

The third or oculomotor nerve rises from a nucleus in the floor of 
the aqueduct of Sylvius (see Brain, fig. 8), and comes to the surface 


Olfactory buiu 


pass into a small compartment of the dura mater, in front of the 
apex of the petrous bone, known as MeckeVs cave ; here the large 
crescentic Gasserian ganglion is formed upon the sensory root, and 
from this the three branches come off , earning the nerve its name 
of trigeminal. The first of these divisions is the ophthalmic, the 
second the maxillary, and the third the mandibular, while the motor 
root only joins the last of these. The first or ophthalmic division of 
the fifth runs in the outer wall of the cavernous sinus, where it 
divides into frontal, lachrymal and nasal branches. They all enter 
the orbit through the sphenoidal fissure. The" frontal nerve divides 
into supraorbital and 
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Olfactory tubercle 
Optic nerve 
Optic chiasma 

Oculo-motor nerve 

Trochlear nerve 

Trigeminal nerve- 
Abducent nerve 
Facial nerve- 
Pars intermedia* 
Auditory nerv< 



part of the anterior opening 

forehead and upper part of the scalp as well as the inner- part < 
eyelids. The lachrymal nerve supplies that gland and the outer 
part of the upper eyelid. Th & nasal nerve gives off a branch to the 
ciliary or lenticular ganglion, which lies in the outer part of the 
orbit, and through which, as well as through its own long, ciliary 

branches , it supplies the eyeball 
with sensation. It leaves .the 
orbit . through . the anterior eth- 
moidal canal, and lies for a short 
distance on the cribriform pfate 
of the ethmoid ; it then enters 
the nasal cavity through the nasal 
slit and, supplies this cavity, as 
well as the surface of the, nose as 
far as the tip, with ordinary 
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From D. J. Cunningham, in Cunningham’s Text-book of Anatomy* 

Fig. i. — V iew of the Under Surface of the Brain, with the lower portion of the temporal and occipital 
lobes, and the cerebellum on the left side removed, to show the origins of the cranial nerves. 

in a groove on the inner side of the crus cerebri (fig. 1); it soon 
pierces the dura mater, and lies in the outer wall of the cavernous 
sinus, where it divides into an upper and lower branch. Both 
these enter the orbit through the sphenoidal fissure, the upper 
branch supplying the superior rectus and levator palpebrae 
superioris muscles, the lower the inferior and internal rectus and the 
inferior oblique, so that it supplies five of the seven orbital muscles. 

The fourth or trochlear nerve is very small, and comes from a 
nucleus a little lower than that of the third nerve. It is specially 
remarkable in that it crosses to the opposite side in the substance 
of the valve of Vieussens of the fourth ventricle, after which it 
winds round the outer side of the crus cerebri (fig. i) and enters the 
outer wall of the cavernous sinus to; reach the orbit through the 
sphenoidal fissure. Here it enters the superior oblique muscle 
on its orbital surface. 

The fifth or trigeminal nerve consists of motor and sensory roots. 

The motor root rises trom a nucleus in the upper lateral part of the 
floor of the fourth ventricle, as well as by a descending (mesence- 
phalic) tract from the neighbourhood of the Sylvian aqueduct 
(see fig. 3). The large sensory root goes to a sensory nucleus a 
little external to the motor one, and also, by a spinal or descending 
ropt, to the substantia gelatinosa Rolandi as low as the second 


spinal nerve (see fig. -3). The super] 
£rom the side of the pons (see fig. 


ficial origin of the fifth nerve is 
1), and the two roots at once 


sensation. The second or maxil- 
lary division of the fifth nerve leaves 
the skull through the foramen 
rctundum, and then runs across 
the roof of the spheno-maxillary 
fossa; here the spheno-maxillary 
or MeckeVs ganglion hangs from 
it by two roots. The nerve then 
runs in the floor of the orbit, 
giving off superior dental branches, 
untij it emerges on to the face at 
the. infraorbital foramen, where it 
-divides into palpebral , nasal and 
labial branches the names of 
which indicate their distribution. 
The third or mandibular division 
of the fifth leaves the' fekull 
through the foramen ovale, arid 
at once gives off a set : of motori 
branches for the muscles cf mas- 
tication; these are derived from 
the motor root of the fifth, except 
that for the buccinator, which 
really supplies only the skin and 
mucous membrane' in contact 
with the muscle. After the motor 
branch is given off, the third 
division of the fifth divides into 
lingual , inferior . dental and 
auriculo temporal. The lingual -is. 
joined by the chorda tympani 
branch of the facial nerve, and 
then passes to the anterior two- 
thirds of. the tongue . In its course 
it passes deep to the submaxillary 
gland, and here the small sub- 
maxillary, ganglion is connected 
with it by two roots. The in- 
. i ferior dental nerve gives off a- small 

motor branch to the mylohyoid and posterior belly of the digastric 
muscles, and then enters a canal in the lower jaw, where it gives 
off twigs to all the lower teeth. A mental branch comes out through 
the mental foramen to supply the skin of the chin. The auricUlo 
temporal nerve rises by two roots, which embrace the middle men- 
ingeal artery, and runs backward and then upward close to the 
lower jaw joint to supply the parotid gland, the skin on the outer 
side of the ear, and the side of the scalp. At its beginning it com- 
municates with; the otic ganglion , which lies just internal to it below 
the foramen ovale, and also receives a communication from the 
nerve to the internal pterygoid muscle. 

The . sixth or abducent nerve rises from a nucleus in the floor of the 
fourth ventricle deep to the eminentia teres (see fig. 3). It appears 
on the surface, of the brain just below the pons and close to the 
middle line (see fig. 1), soon after which it pierces the- dura mater 
and runs in the floor of the cavernous sinus to the sphenoidal fissure.; 
Entering the orbit through this, it quickly supplies the external 
rectus muscle. 

The; seventh ox facial nerve, begins in a nucleus which is about the 
same level; as that for the sixth, but much deeper from the floor of 
the fourth ventricle as well as farther from the middle line (see fig. 3). 
The fibres of the facial loop round the nucleus of the sixth, and 
then emerge in the triangular interval between the medulla, pons 
and cerebellum, close to, the eighth nerve, and having; the pars 


intermedia between, (see fig. i)* Entering the internal auditory 
meatus with these structures the facial nerve soon ‘passes 'into a 
canal in the petrous bone known as the aqueductus Fallopii, and in 

: this it makes a sudden 
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the internal auditory upper of these is the ganglion of the* root) and the lower 'the gan£lion 
/e soon passes 'into a of ike trunk fsee fig; 4)::“ From >' the former the ^auricular branchsor 
luctus Fallopii, and in ; Ardold's nerve‘( see»EAR) comes off, while from the latter are given 
this it makes a sudden off the pharyngeal •. branches to the pharyngeal plexus * (fig.' 4 r Ph.)' 
bend and forms the and the superior, laryngeal branch which is the sensory nerve of the : 
geniculate ganglion , larynx ’(fig* 4, S.L.) . Between the two- ganglia the accessory part of 
from which the great the eleventh nerve joins the tenth, and it is irom this communication 
superficial petrosal that the motor twigs to the pharynx, larynx, alimentary and re- 
branch to Meckel’s spiratory tracts are derived, as well as the inhibitory fibres/of the 
ganglion is given off. heart. In the neck the vagus accompanies the carotid artery and 
The canal ends at the internal jugular vein, and here it gives off . superior and inferior 
stylo-mastoid fora- cardiac branches. The left inferior cardiac branch passes to the 
men on the- base of superficial, while the three others go to the deep cardiac plexus.: 
the skull, and here the The nerve now enters the thorax, passing between the subclavian 
nerve enters the par- artery and vein. On the right; side its recurrent laryngeal branch 
otid gland, in which it loops under the subclavian artery (fig. 4, R.), and runs up to' supply 
forms a plexus called all the muscles of the larynx except one (see Respiratory System). 
the pes anserinus. In the thorax the left vagus passes in front of the arch of the aorta, 
From this, branches under which the left recurrent laryngeal loops, and on both sides a 
pass to all the muscles thoracic cardiac branch is given to the deep cardiac plexus. Both 
of the face ^ except vagi pass behind the toot of their own lung, and break up to form the 
those of mastication, posterior pulmonary ■ plexus after giving off some branches for the 
In the aqueduct the much smaller anterior pulmonary plexus : they then reach the 
pars ' intermedia joins; oesophagus, where they again break up in to, an oesophageal plexus 
the seventh, and, be-' or plexus guide. As the diaphragm is approached the two nerves 
yond. the geniculate become distinct again, but the left one now, lies in front and the 
ganglion, leaves it as right behind the food tube, so that, when the stomach is reached, 
the chorda tympani, the left vagus supplies the front of the organ and communicates with 
which runs through the hepatic plexus, while the right goes to the back and communicates 
the tympanum (see with the coelidc, splenic and renal plexuses .- 

Ear) to join the lin- . The eleventh or spinal accessory nerve is entirely motor, and con- 
gual branch of the sists of a spinal and an accessory part. The former rises from the 
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From D. J. Cunningham, in Cunningham's Text-Book of fecial gives s ^ \ N. 

Anatomy. off the. posterior / / i V \ 

Fig. 2 .— Diagram of the Central Connexions auricular branch ^ / . m \^A 

of the Optic Nerve and Optic Tract. to the occipitalis \\ / /I 

and posterior / . v\ / 

auricular muscles, as well as a branch of supply to the stylo- / \V ou> 

hyoid and posterior belly of the digastric muscles. / * q zqa 

The eighth or auditory nerve is in two bundles, cochlear and / \ 

vestibular. The former comes from the cochlear nuclei which lie / middle 1 

deep to the acoustic tubercle in the floor of the fourth ventricle>| PE- bundle l 

(see fig. 3), while the latter rises from the dorsal nucleus, nucleus 1 cerebellum 1 
of Deiters and the nucleus of the descending root, which are I , l i||L 

more deeply placed. The nucleus of Deiters is connected with \ Nlgjlgg^* 

the. cerebellum, and is concerned in maintaining the equilibrium \ ^MBIr J 

(q.v.) of the body, while, as is pointed out in the article Brain, \ J\ ' J 

the cochlear nuclei are connected with the inferior quadri- / \ / 

gerninal body by the lateral fillet as well as with the internal r*\ ■Wimirr^S* 

geniculate body, while this body again is connected with the 5TWIA oWlIm f* /^lf rAC,/ 

higher auditory centre in the. grey cortex of the temporo- acostic um 

sphenoidal lobe by the auditory radiations.. The vestibular Gt ... 0 

root passes in front of the res t if or m body (see fig. 3), and the PH ^« ; ; }/ $Mmn 

cochlear behind that body. Together they enter the internal nuclcus\ ^ms j| 

auditory meatus, and, at the end of it, pierce the lamina yj ml 

cribrosa, the vestibular nerve supplying the utricle and superior- vagus ^ /f Hf 

and external semicircular canals, the cochlear nerve the posterior 7) iy rZ/Uff- 

canal, the saccule and the cochlea (see Ear): V ' 

The ninth or glossopharyngeal nerve is chiefly, if not entirely, . -■ A - . ; m l 

sensory, and its deep termination in the brain is the solitary ^ omB 

bundle (see fig. 3; and Brain, fig. 4). It appears on the surface Va c u S ix&x < W§' 

between the olive and restif or ra body (see fig. 1 ), and leaves the , — ■ ' ^WSi' 

skull through the posterior lacerated foramen ; as' it does so two ’W* Z ml!i" ' 

ganglia, the jugular and petrous, are formed on it, after which : \ I | ZmM 

it runs downward and forward, between the internal and ex- V • jfc - ■ - 

ternal carotid arteries, and eventually reaches the back bf* the 1’ ' l|o ^Ws : ' 

tongue (see Tongue). On' its way it supplies the tympanum^ ! 1 ; JJ^ 

the stylopharyngeiis muscle, though there fs' grave dotibt as to : 1 11^ HI : ’ 

whether these fibres are not really derived from the facial nerve, - ; I Ilf > M 

contributions to the pharyngeal plexusy the tonsil and oart of ~ m 

the epiglottis. ’ :• -T rrom D. J. Cunningham, m Cunningham^ 's Text-Book of Anatomy. , - , 

; The tenth nerve or vagus has sensory and motor fibres ; the Fig. 3*-r-Deep Origins of Granial Nerves from the Fourth Ventricle. 
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former go to the solitary bundle mentioned in the description of- the 
last nerve (see fig. 3) , while the latter Come from the dorsal nucleus and 
nucleus ambiguus, both of which are found deep to the lower half 
of the fourth ventricle. The nerve appears on the surface between 
the olive and restiform body and just below the ninth (see fig. :i.)* 
It leaves the skull through the posterior lacerated? foramen, andy 
like the glossopharyngeal, has 'two ganglia developed on "it ; the 


anterior horn of ' the ; grey matter of the spinal cord as low as the 
fifth cervical nerve. Its fibres come to the surface' mid- way between 
the an terior and posterior nerve-roots, and run up through the, 
foramen magnum to join the . accessory part, the deep origin of 
which* is^ the lower part of; the nucleus ambiguus. The accessory 
part, as has been noticed, joins the vagus, while the spinal |>art 
pierces the sterrio-mastoid muscle and runs obliquely downward 
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and backward across the posterior triangle of the neckvto enter 
the trapezius; both these muscles are in part supplied by the 

ne The twelfth ox hypoglossal nerve is motor, and rises from a nucleus 
in the floor of the fourth ventricle deep to the trigonum hypoglossi 
\ (see Brain, fig. 3). It emerges from the brain between the anterior 
pyramid and the olive (see fig. 1)'. and leaves the skull in two bundles 
through the anterior condylar foramen. Soon after this it is closely 
bound to the vagus, and, in front of the atlas, receives an important 
contribution from the loop between the first and second cervical 
nerves. The nerve then passes downward until it reaches the 
origin of the occipital artery ground which it loops, and then runs 
forward on the surface of the hyo-glossus to the muscles of the 
tongue. As it bends round the occipital artery it gives off its de- 
scended hypoglossi branch , which derives its fibres from the com- 
munication with the first cervical already mentioned. This branch 
runs down and forms a loop with the communicans cermets branch 
from the second and third cervical nerves, and from this loop (ansa 
hypoglossi) many of the depressor muscles of the hyoid bone and 
larynx are supplied. Farther forward special branches are given 
off to the thyrp-hyoid and genjo-hyoid; muscles, and these, like the 
descendens * hypoglossi, are derived, from the first and second cervical 
loop,' thusl leaving all' the true muscles nf the tongue to be supplied 
by the medullary part of the nerve. 

For the embryology and , comparative anatomy of the cranial 
nerves, see NERVous System. • 
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From A. M. Paters ( on, in.Cunningham ’s f ext-Book of Anatomy. 

...... Fig; 4><Thd bistribution of the Pneumogastric Nerve. 
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a,. ■ • II. Spinal 

The spinal nerves are those which arise from each side of the 
spinal cord and fee distributed to the trunk and limbs, though 
some of the upper ones supply the lower parts of the head and 
face. As is sho\yn in the article Nervous System; the division 
: between cranial and spinal nerves is rather one of convenience 
than of any real scientific difference. There are generally 
thirty-one pairs of these nerves, which are subdivided according 
to the part of the vertebral column through which they pass out; 
thus there are eight cervical (abbreviated C.), twelve thoracic 
(Th.) — formerly called -dorsal —five lumbar (L.), five sacral (S.) 
and one coccygeal (<Cbc.). As the thoracic nerves are the simplest 
and most generalized in their arrangement, a typical one of these, 
say the fourth or fifth, will be first described. 

The nerve is attached to the spinal cord by two roots, of which 
the ventral is purely efferent or motor and the dorsal purely afferent 
or sensory. On the dorsal root is, a fusiform ganglion which lies in 
the foramen be- ! 

tween the verte^ /nternai externa* 

rween uie vciur branch branch 

brae through 

which the nerve ; ^ 

passes. The two „\ \ / 

roots then join to- If " ^^^poster/or Mposter/or 

aether to form a M pr/mary 

get tier to iorm a | la v If o/ws/on 

mixed nerve (see, // 

% 5), but voy v Kl // 

soon divide once 11 
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From A. M. Paterson, in Cunningham’s Text-Book of Anatomy. 
lateral cutaneous Fig. 5. — Scheme of the Distribution of a 

: branch, when the Typical Spinal Nerve. 

b reached .^Which d i vides into anterior and posterior secondary branches. 
The rest of the division runs forward, supplying the intercostal 
muscles, as Tar as the edge of the sternum, when it ends in an 
anterior cutaneous branch to the front of thechest. , 

primary division divides into an external (lateral) and internal 
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From A. M. Paterson, in Cunningham’s Text-Book of Anatomy. 
Fig. 5.— Scheme of the Distribution of a 
Typical Spinal Nerve. 


(mesial) branch through which the skin and muscles of the back are 
supplied. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the thoracic nerves are 
almost completely segmental in their distribution, in other words, 



From A. M. Paterson, in Cunningham’s Text-Book of Anatomy . 

Fig. 6. — The Distribution of Cutaneous Nerves on the front of 
the Trunk. On one side the distribution of the several nerves is 
represented, the letters indicating their nomenclature. . 

G.A., Great auricular nerve. I.H , Intercostohumeral. 

S.Cy Superficial cervical nerve. 7.C, Internal cutaneous. 

S. Cl, Supraclavicular nerves. M.S , Cutaneous branch of mus- 
ter, Acromial. culo-spiral nerve. 

Cly Clavicular. E.C , External cutaneous nerve. 

Sty Sternal. G.C , Genito-crural nerve. 

T. 2-12, Lateral and anterior ilf.C 1 * 2 *, Middle cutaneous nerve. 

branches of thoracic nerves. - 7 . C\ Branch of internal cutane- 
7.77, Ilio-hypogastric nerve. ous nerve. 

7.7, Ilio-inguinal nerve. P , Branches of pudic nerve. 

Circ, Cutaneous branch of cir- S.Sc, Branches of small sciatic 
cumflex nerve, [nerve. nerve. 

7/.7.C, Lesser internal cutaneous 

each supplies a slice of the body, but in the other regions this seg- 
mental character is masked by the development of the branchial 
skeleton and the limbs. In the cervical region the first cervical or 
suboccipital nerve comes out between the occiput and atlas, and does 
not always have a posterior root. When it has not,, it obviously can 


supply no skin. Its anterior primary division joins those of the 
second, third and fourth cervical nerves to form the cervical plexus , 
from which the skin of the side of the neck and lower part of the 
head and face are supplied by means of the small occipital , great 
auricular , superficial cervical , suprasternal , supraclavicular and supra - 
acromial nerves (see fig. 7), as well as those muscles of the neck 
which are not supplied by the cranial nerves/ The phrenic nerve , 
which comes chiefly from the fourth cervical, deserves special notice 
because it runs down, through the thorax, to supply the greater part 
of the diaphragm. The explanation of this long course (see Dia- 
phragm) is that the diaphragm is formed in the neck region of the 
embryo. The posterior primary division of the second cervical nerve 
is very large, and its inner (mesial) branch is called the great occipital 
and supplies most of the back of the scalp (fig. 7). The fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth anterior primary divisions of the cervical nerves 
as well as a large part of that of the first thoracic' are prolonged into 
the arm, and in the lower part of the neck and armpit communicate 
with one another to form the brachial plexus/ As a general law 
underlies the composition of the limb plexuses it will be worth while 
to study the structure and distribution of this one with some little 
care. It will be seen from the accompanying diagram (fig. 8) that 
each component nerve with the exception of the first thoracic 
divides into an anterior (ventral) and a posterior (dorsal) division 
which are best spoken of as secondary divisions in order to prevent 
any confusion with the anterior and posterior primary divisions 
which all the spinal nerves undergo. In the diagram the anteriof 
secondary divisions are white, while the posterior are shaded. It 
has been suggested by A. M. Paterson that the posterior secondary 
branches correspond with the lateral branches of the thoracic nerves 
already mentioned, but there are still certain difficulties to be 
explained before altogether accepting this. Later on in the plexus 
three cords are formed of which the posterior is altogether made up 
of the posterior secondary divisions, while the anterior secondary 
divisions of the fifth, sixth and seventh cervical nerves form the 
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From Gray’s Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgical. 

Fig. 9. — Plan ’of the Lumbar and Sacral Plexuses. 


external cord, and those of the eighth cervical and first thoracic 
the inner. As a general rule the nerves which rise from the ventral 
secondary divisions of the limb plexuses run only to that surface of 
the limb which was ventral in the embryo,, while the dorsal secondary 
divisions are confined to the original dorsal area, but, in order to 
apply this to the human adult, it must be realized that the limbs 


are at one time flattened' buds coming off at right angles from the 
side of the body and having dorsal and ventral surfaces, one (pre- 
axial) border toward the head of the embryo, and one (postaxial) 
toward the tail. If a person lies prone upon the floor with the arms 
outstretched and the palms downward the embryological position 
of the forelimb is to some extent restored, and it will now be easily 
understood that the more preaxial part of the limb will be supplied 
by those nerves which enter it from nearer the head, while the 
postaxial part draws its nerve supply from lower down the spinal 
cord. To use Herring;ham’s words: “ (A) Of two spots on the skin, 
that nearer the preaxial border tends to be supplied by the higher 
nerv e* (B) Of two spots in the preaxial area the lower tends to be 
supplied by the dower nerve, and of two spots in the postaxial area 
the lower tends to be supplied by the higher nerve.” Other points 
of general importance in regard to cutaneous nerve supply are, 
firstly, that the area of skin supplied by one spinal nerve is not 
sharply marked off from that of the next, but the two are separated 
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From A. M. Paterson, in Cunningham’s Text-book of Anatomy. 

' ■' Fig. 7. — The Triangles of the Neck (Nerves). 

by an overlapping region; and, 'secondly, that the area supplied by 
any one spinal nerve is liable to variation in different individuals 
within moderate limits. This variation may affect the whole plexus', 
and the term “ prefixed plexus ” has been devised by C.S. Sherring- 
ton to indicate one in which the spinal nerves entering into its 
formation are rather higher than usual, while, when the opposite 
is the case, the plexus is spoken of as “ postfixed.” 

With regard to the muscular supply of a limb the general rule is 
that each muscle, is supplied by fibres derived from more than one 
spinal nerve; this, of course, is made possible by the redistribution 
of fibres in the* plexuses. Moreover, the muscular supply does not 
necessarily correspond to that of the overlying skin, because (see 
Muscular System) some of the primitive muscles have been sup- 
pressed, others have fused together, while, others have shifted their 
position to a considerable distance. Bearing the foregoing facts in 
mind, the main distribution of the nerves of the brachial plexus may 
be surveyed, though the exact details mUst be sought in the human 
anatomy text-books: The outer cord of the plexus gives off the 
external anterior thoracic nerve, (C. 5, 6, 7) to the pectoralis major, 
the tpufCtdo-cutineoftS' -nerve ‘{C. 6) ; tp\the muscles on the front of 
the &rrii, and to the’ skin of the outer side’ of the forearm and the 


outer head of the median nerve (C: 5?, 6, 7), which joins the inner 
head (C. 8, Th. 1) and supplies most of the flexor muscles of the 
front of the forearm' as well as those of the ball of the thumb, the 
outer two lumbricals and also the skin of the outer part of* the palm 
including the outer three digits and half the fourth. 

From the inner cord come the inner head of the median just 
mentioned, the ulnar nerve (C. 8, Th. 1), which passes down behind 
the internal condyle of the humerus, where it is popularly known as 
the “ funny bone ” and supplies the flexor carpi ulnaris, half the 
flexor profundus digitorum, and most of the muscles of the hand 
as well as the inner digit and a half on the palmar and dorsal 
aspects. Other branches of the inner cord are the internal cutaneous 
(C. .8, Th. 1) supplying the inner side of the forearm, the lesser 
internal cutaneous (Th. 1) which often joins the inter costo-humer at or 
lateral^ cutaneous branch of the second intercostal nerve to supply 
the skin on the inner side of the upper arm, and the internal anterior 
thoracic nerve (G. 8, Th. 1) to the pectoralis minor and major. 

From the posterior cord are derived the 
three subscapular nerves (C. 5, 6, 7, 8) 
which supply . the subscapularis, teres 
major and latissimus dorsi muscles, the 
circumflex nerve (C. 5* 6) supplying the 
deltoid and teres minor muscles, and the 
skin over the lower part of the deltoid, 
and the musculo-spiral nerve (C. 5, 6, 7, 8) 
which is the largest branch of the 
brachial plexus and gives off cutaneous 
twigs to the outer side and back of the 
arm and to the back of the forearm, as well 
as muscular twigs to the triceps and 
adjacent muscles.. At the elbow this 
nerve divides into the radial and posterior 
interosseous. The radial is entirely sen- 
sory and supplies the skin of the outer side 
of the back of the hand, including three 
digits and a half, while the posterior inter- 
osseous is wholly muscular, supplying the 
muscles on the back of the forearm. It 
will be seen- that the posterior cord is 
derived altogether from posterior second- 
ary divisions of the plexus, but there 
are three other nerves derived from these 
which should be mentioned. 

The posterior thoracic or respiratory 
nerve 01 Bell comes off the back of the 
nerve fifth, sixth and seventh cervical nerves 

Internal laryn- before the anterior and posterior secondary 
geal nerve divisions separate, and runs down to supply 

the serratus magnus muscle. 

The posterior scapular or nerve to the 
rhomboid muscles runs to those muscles 
from the fifth cervical. 

The suprascapular nerve (C, 5, 6) passes 
through the suprascapular notch to supply 
the supraspinatus and infraspinatus 
muscles. 

The spinal nerves which are distributed 
to the lower limbs first intercommunicate 
in the lumbar and sacral plexuses, which, 
with the perineal nerves, are sometimes 
spoken of together as the lumbo sacral 
plexus. The lumbar plexus (see fig. 9) is 
formed as a rule of the first four lumbar 
nerves, though the greater part of the first 
number is segmental in its distribution 
and resembles one of the thoracic nerves. 
It early divides into an ilio-hypogastric 
and ilioinguinal . branch, which run 
round the abdominal wall in the sub- 
stance of the muscles, and of which the former gives off an iliac 
branch, which is in series with the lateral cutaneous branches of the 
intercostal nerves and passes over the crest of the ilium to the 
gluteal region, while the hypogastric branch runs round to the skin 
of the pubic region. The ilio-inguinal, on the other hand, gives off 
no lateral cutaneous or iliac branch, but is prolonged down the 
inguinal canal to supply the skin ol the scrotum as well as that of 
the thigh which touches it. In all probability the hypogastric 
branch of the ilio-hypogastric and the whole of the ilio-inguinal 
represent the anterior secondary division of the first lumbar nerve, 
while the posterior secondary division is the iliac branch of the ilio- 
hypogastric. * . 

The other anterior secondary divisions of the lumbar plexus is 
the obturator (see fig. 8). The obturator nerve (L. 2, 3, 4) supplies 
the adductor group of muscles on the inner side of the thigh as 
well as the hip and knee joints; it occasionally has a cutaneous 
branch on the inner side of the thigh- The posterior secondary 
branches of the plexus are the genito-crural, the external cutaneous 
arid the anterior crural. The genito-crural nerve (Li 1, 2) is partly 
anterior (ventral) and partly posterior (dorsal). It sends one 
anterior branch through the inguinal canal to supply the cremaster 
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muscle, and another (posterior) to the skin of the thigh just below 
the groin. 

The external cutaneous nerve (L.2, 3) supplies the skin of the 
outer side of the, thigh, while the anterior crural (L.2, 3, 4) innervates 
the muscles on the front of the thigh, the skin on the front and inner 



From A. M. Paterson, in Cunningham’s Text-Book of Anatomy . 

Fig. 8. — The Nerves of the Brachial Plexus. 

Sy, Sympathetic gangliated cord. Cb , Nerve to coraco-brachialis. 
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side of the thigh, through its middle and internal cutaneous branches, 
and the skin of the inner side of the leg and foot through the internal 
saphenous branch. . At first sight- it is difficult to understand how the 
anterior crural nerve, which supplies the skin of the front of the 
thigh, is a posterior secondary division of the lumbar plexus, but 
the explanation is that the front of the human thigh was originally 
the dorsal surface of the limb bud, and the distribution of the nerve 
is quite easily understood if the position of the hind limb of a lizard 
or crocodile is glanced at. The fourth lumbar nerve is sometimes 
called the nervus furcalis , because, dividing, it partly goes to the 
lumbar, and partly to the sacral plexus (fig. 8), though, when the 
plexuses prefixed, the third lumbar may be the nervus furcalis, or, 
when it is postfixed, the fifth lumbar. Under ordinary conditions 
the descending branch of the fourth lumbar nerve joins the fifth, and 
together they make the lumbo-sacral cordy which, with the first three 
sacral, nerves, forms the sacral plexus. This plexus, like the others, 
contains anterior and posterior secondary divisions of its spinal 
nerves, and it resembles the brachial plexus in that the lowest nerve 
to enter it contributes no dorsal secondary division. 

All the constituent nerves of the plexus run into one huge nerve, 
the great sciatic , which runs down the back of the thigh and, before 
reaching the knee, divides into external and internal popliteal nerves. 
These two nerves are sometimes separate from their first formation 
in the plexus, and may always be separated easily by the handle of 
a. scalpel, since they are only bound together by loose connective 
tissue to form the great sciatic nerve. When they are separated in 
this way it is seen that the external popliteal is made up entirely 
of posterior (dorsal) secondary divisions (see fig; 9), and isderived 
from, the fourth and fifth lumbar and first and second sacral nerves, 
while the internal popliteal is formed by the anterior (ventral;) 
secondary divisions of the fourth and fifth lumbar and first, second 
and third sacral nerves. The external popliteal nerve supplies the 
short head of the biceps femoris (see Muscular System), and, just 
below the knee, divides into anterior tibial and musculo-cutaneous 
branches, which both supply the dorsal surface of the leg and foot. 
The anterior tibial nerve is chiefly muscular, innervating, the muscles 
in front of the tibia and fibula as well as the extensor .brevis digitorum 
pedis on the dorsum of the foot, though it gives, one small cutaneous 
branch to the cleft between the first and second toes. The musculo- 


cutaneous .nerve supplies the peroneus ; longus and brevis . ipuscle^, 
and the. rest of the skip: of the v dqrsum, of the- foot, an^I . lower part of 
the leg, while the skin of the upper part of the dorsum, of the leg, 
below the knee, is supplied by the external., popliteal. ^before, its 
division. The internal popliteal nerve , after supplying the ham- 
strings, is continued into, the galf of . thje leg 
: as the posterior , tibial and innervates;, all - the 
muscles on this,, the ventral, .surface. Behind 
the inner ankle it divides into the external and 
internal plantar nerves , from which ,, the 
muscles and skin of the sole are supplied. A 
little above the knee each popliteal nerve 
gives off a contribution to help form the 
external or short saphenous nerve- That from 
the internal; popliteal is called the com- 
municant tibialis , while that from ./the . ex- 
ternal popliteal is the communicans.fipularis.. 
These join about the middle of the back of 
the calf, and the, now formed, short saphenous 
nerve runs down behind the outer ankle to 
supply the outer side of the foot. Some- 
times it encroaches on the dorsum of the 
foot, replacing part of the musculo-cutaneous, 
though, when this is the case, its dorsal con- 
tribution from the "external popliteal (com- 
municant fibu laris) is always larger than 
usual. To return to the sacral plexus: 
branches are given off from the anterior 
secondary divisions to the short external 
rotator muscles qf the hip (pyriformis, quad- 
ratus femoris; &c.), while from the posterior 
secondary divisions come the superior glu- 
teal (L. I.S. 4,. 5) and the inferior gluteal 
(L.5, S. I, 2) to the muscles of the buttocks. 

In modern descriptions the lower branches 
of the 1 umbo-sacral plexus are grouped into 
a pudendal plexus\ and the plan, though open 
to criticism on . morphological grounds, has 
such descriptive advantages that it is followed 
here. Contributions from the first, second, 
third and fourth sacral, and . the coccygeal 
nerve, form it, and these contributions are 
almost all anterior, (ventral) secondary divi- 
sions. The branches of this plexus are. the 
small sciatic, pudic, visceral, perforating 
cutaneous, muscular and sacro- coccygeal 
nerves. The small sciatic (S.i j 2, 3) is partly 
dorsal and partly ventral in its origin and 
distribution; it supplies the skin of the 
perineum, buttock and the back of the 
thigh. The pudic nerve. ($.2, 3,* 4) helps 
to supply the skin and muscles of the perineum and genital 
organs. The visceral branches form the pelvic stream of white 
rami communicantes (see Nervous System) ; they run from 
the second arid third or third and fourth sacral nerves to the pelvic 
plexuses of the sympathetic system. The perforating cutaneous 
nerve (S/2, 3) pierces the great sacro-sciatic ligament and supplies 
the skin over the lower internal part of the buttock. The muscular 
branches (S.3, 4) supply the external sphincter, levator ani and 
coccygeus. 

The sacro-coccygeal nerve (S.4, 5, Coc.i) runs down on each side 
of the coccyx to supply the adjacent skin, and represents the ventro- 
lateral nerve of the tail of lower mammals. (F. G. P.) 

NERVI, a coast town of Liguria, Italy, in the province of Genoa, 
from which it is 7^ m. S.E. by rail (also electric tramway), 82 ft. 
above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 3480 (town); 6317 (commune). 
It is much frequented as a winter resort. It is surrounded with 
groves of olives, oranges and lemons, and its villas have beautiful 
gardens. It is moister and less dusty than the western Riviera, 
and is especially in favour with those who suffer from lung 
complaints. At Quarto, 2J.n1. N.W. ; , 1000 Garibaldians (1 mille) 
embarked for Marsala in i860. 

NERVOUS SYSTEM. The nervous system forms an extremely 
complicated set of links between different parts of the body, 
and is divided into (A) the central nervous system, composed of 
(1) the brain, and (2) spinal cord; (B) the peripheral nervous 
system, consisting of (i) the cranial nerves, (.2) the, spinal nerves, 
(3) the various sense organs, such as the eye, ear, olfactory organ, 
taste organ and tactile organs, and (4) the motor end plates; 
(C) the sympathetic system. The anatomy and physiology of 
many of these parts . are treated in separate articles (see IBrain, 
Spinal Cord, Nerve, Eye, Ear, Olfactory Organ, Taste, 
Touch, Muscle and Nerve, Sympathetic Nervous System). 
The object here is !, to , .deal with anatomical points which are 


common to the whole system* or for which a place does ' not 
conveniently occur dsewhete. /: f V 1 ’ ; ri ; ! < 

}i ; , Histology, of the Nervous System. 

Three kinds of tissue are found in the nervous system, nerve l 
fibres , nerve cells , and a supporting tissue called neuroglia.'' NerVb • 
fibres may be medullated or non-medullated, but / whichever they ; 
are, they consist of the long process or pxon of a nerve cell ; in a 
non-medullated nerve this process is either naked or enclosed in 0, 
delicate membrane called the primitive sheath or neurilemma, but in: 
a medullated nerve the process: or arm cylinder is encased by a white : 
fatty substance called myelin, and so. the term “ myelinated *’ is ; 
often used instead of medullated ” for these nerves (see fig. i). : 

. . Outside this white ‘ sheath the neurilemma is • 
cylinder Present in most , nerves, but is : lost When they | 
‘v ■ " are massed to form the "white; matter 'of /the ; 

central neryous system and in/the optic, nerve. 
Myelin At - regular j intervals the myelin is ititerrripfe'd ; 

substanc%; ; which stains’ deeply with 
; . siiye^/ mtrate, ^ and ' these breaks are known as i 

nodes of Rapvier. They do not,, however, .’affdct : 
the axis cylinder. . In a large ' nerve, such* as the 
... median, the- nerve fibres are collected' into small ; 
[pf Primitive bundles called funiculi, enclosed in a connective 
Tt ; . sheath tissue ‘sheath, the cperineurium , and ’ separated ♦ 
from it by; a lymph, space. From /this sheath • 
delicate processes .penetrate i among * the fibres, 
and these . are known as thie endoneurium.. The 
funiculi are Collected into bundles, called' fasciculi, 
and the whole nerve consists of a Variable num- 
ber' of : fasciculi surrounded by a dense fibrous 
sheath, the'.y epineurium '.' . The various' bundles 
do riot femain distjrict,' but break up and re- 
arrange themselygsKso that : following. /them up 
with trie scalpel /is a difficult and tedforis/Work. 
The nervevfibres/ however, never join oiie another 
and are often several feet in length. ' 

Nerve CEpi^s are unipolar, pipblar'pr multi* 
prilar;'f.;^^/a.r ^/sare found m the gringlia on 
the- posterior rQofs%f the spiriaT nbrves; aria^only 

f ive off an /axon or axis cylinder process/ this, 
owever, spbn divides in a T-shaped' manner, and 
all these cdf}s wete driginally bi/Jolrir, though the 
cell has grown away frdtri its v two i; axons ‘ (or, as 
they/ are often regarded r dxdh r ‘^rid- dendrite), 
leaving a stalk joining it to them at right an'gles. 
Bipolar cells axe found as an embryonic, stage of 
unipolar, though in fish they ‘persist in the spinal 
ganglia throughout life. ' They are also' some- 
times; found in the- sympathetic^ ganglia. 
polar cells'* are found in the brain, and cord( and 
are best studied in the anterior Horns of ihe grey 
matter of. the. latter, where they ate nearly Visible 
Cunningham’s Text- to the naked, eye (see fig. 2). Qf th'eir ipany 
Book of Anatomy. processes only, one is ,an axori, .Arid it becbmes 

1 Fig. i. Nerve- the axial, cylinder o.f a motor spinal nerve.:. The 

fibre from a Frog, other fibres are called dendrites, arid break up 
(After v.Kolli ken ) into delicate branches some of which surround, 
v * *■ but, it is generally ' believed; are’ not actually 

continuous with, neighbouring cells or their processes.' Tit is 'known 
that the axons are made up of delicate fibrils, and it 'is thpught 
by. some observers that there is actual continuity between some j 
of these and those of an adjacent neuron, as the ; combination 
of a nerve cell, its axon and dendrites, is called. ThV/cells of 
Purkinje in the cerebellum show a particularly rich arborization ofc 
dendrites (see Brain, fig. 7). Nerve cells have generally a large clerir/ 
nucleus. . ... , 

The Neuroglia is, the delicate connective tissue which supports 
and; binds together the nervous elements of the central nervous 
system. One part of it, which lines , the. central canal of the (cord 
and ventricles of the brain, is formed of columnar cells, and is 
called, ependyma, while the rest consists of small cells with Numerous 

g rocesses which’ sometimes branch and .sometimes do npt. These 
bres interlace with one another to form a delicate felt-wotk which 
is unmixed With nervous elements on the surface of the grey matter 
of the brain (see Brain, figs. 7 and 15), though elsewhere it is inter- 
woven With them. 

... Nerve Endings.— -S ensory nerves end by 'breaking up j into 
fibrillae or by various tactile organs. In the former case; the minute 
fibrils, of which it Has been shown that the axons or nerve ' fibres , 
consist, separate and end ' among epithelial cells of the . mucpu.s 
rnembrane dr skin. In the latter case the nerve # fibres lopp their 
boating of ’myelin and end' in one of the seven f ollowing prgaris i 
T. : End btilbs of Krause (fig. 3, A), oval bulbs composed ’of elongated . 
cells Vtmorig which the nerve fibrils' end in knobs or coils; each is 
surrounded by a 'sheath of neurileriima, and the organs ate found in 
the l$s/iorigue, ; conjunctiva, epineunum of nerves, synovial' m^m- 
brdrids bf jbititS, anddri the glaris pdnis et clitpridjsi where feyd 


’ ■ i < 2 S Faciniari corpuscles (fig; 3y B) are; large : enough td be sfeenHfoy 
;the nakedieye^amd.are oyalrbodies mademp of a series of coneentric 
capsules of connective tissue rather resembling the -structure . of, an 
•oiuonij in the Centre of this r is ; a (structureless core, > at the distal 
■extremity of which the nerve fibre ends inione or mores knobs. These 



Cunningham’s Text-Book of Anatomy. 

Fig. 2. — Three Nerve-Cells from the Anterior Horn of Gray Matter 
/ of tthd Human Spinal Cord. 

bodies are found in the palm and sole, in the mesentery, the genital 
organs and in Joints. ; ••• . ' •> 

3. Tactile corpuscles of Meissner and Wagner (fig. 3, C) are pVal 
bodies found jn certain of the skin papillae arid mucous membrane, 
especially of Very sensitive parts like r the hand and foot, lips, tongue 
and nipple. /They are 6val arid made of a connective tissue capsule 
from which septa enter .theVinterior. The nerve fibre generally 
takes a spiral course -through them, loses, its myelin sheath, and 
ends by breaking up intgits fibrils, which eventually become bulbous. 

4j_„ Tacpile corpi^scfes \ofl Grandry are fouiid in' the skin of those 
paft&ideVoid oChaif( ancf consist of a capsule, containing two or more 
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From Robert Howden, in Cunningham^s T 'ext- Book of Anatomy. 

FiG^;3*rrrTactilejCc>rpusciesi A, End bulb (Krause); B, Corpuscle- 
of Pacini-; G,> Corpuscle of Meissner. (B, C, after Ranvier.) m 

largish • cglls, between which the nerve fibre ends in the so-called 
tactile dteosV : /; ...... ’ ", . ' , . . " . ; , 

endings,. are,, flattened oval bodies with .a; thi^k conr 
ri^CtiVe; tifpri capsule,, jn ?erye fibre divides mto maax 


branches which have a varicose appearance, form a rich plexus, and 
end in knobs. These organs are found between the true skin and 
subcutaneous tissue of the fingers. 

6i Organs of Golgi are found in tendons. Nerve fibres penetrate 
the tendon, bundles and divide in a tree-like manner to end in little 
disks and varicosities. 

7. Neuro^muscular spindles are small fusiform bundles of em- 
bryonic muscle fibres among which the nerve fibres end by en- 
circling them and forming flattened disks. These are sensory endings, 
and must., not be confused with the motor end plates. They are 
found in most of the striped muscles of the body. 

Motor nerves end in striped muscle by motor end plates. These 
are formed by a nerve fibre approaching a muscle' fibre and suddenly 
losing its myelin sheath while its neurilemma becomes continuous 
with the sarcolpmma of the muscle fibre. The axis cylinder divides, 
and its ramifications are surrounded by a disk of granular matter 
containing many clear nuclei. In very long muscle fibres more 
than one of these end plates are sometimes found. Involuntary 
motor ' endings axe usually found in sympathetic nerves going to 
unstriped muscle. The fibres form minute plexuses, at the points 
of union of which small triangular ganglion cells are found. After 
this the separate fibrils of the nerve divide, and each ends opposite 
the nucleus of an unstriped muscle cell. 

The Sympathetic System 

. This system is made up of two gangliated cords running down one 
on each side of the vertebral column and ending below in the median i 


vertebrae. In addition to these cords there are numerous ganglia 
and plexuses through which the sympathetic nerves pass, on their 
way to or from the viscera and blood-vessels. 

A typical ganglion of the sympathetic chain is connected with its 
corresponding spinal nerve by two branches called rcwfi communu 
cantes , one of which is 
grey and the other white Yv 
(see fig. 4) . The white 
consists of medullated 
fibres belonging to the 
central nervous system, 
and these are splanchnic 
afferent or centripetal, 
and efferent or centri- 
fugal. The efferent fibres 
lie in the anterior roots 
of the spinal nerves, and, 
like all the fibres there, 
are either motor or secre- 
tory. They are the 
motor paths for the 
unstriped muscle of the 
vessels and viscera, and 
the secretory paths for 
the cells of the viscera. 

In the course of each 
fibre from the nerve cell 
in the spinal cord, 
of which it is an 
axon, to the vessel 
or viscus it supplies, 
there is always a 
break where it 
arborizes round a 
ganglion cell, and 
this may be in its 
own ganglion of the 
sympathetic chain, 
in a neighbouring 
ganglion above or 
below, or in one of 
the so-called col- 
lateral ganglia in- 
terposed between 
the sympathetic 
chain and the vis- 
cera. In addition 

to these there are a From A. M. Paterson, in Cunningham’s Text-Book 0 } 
certain number of Anatomy. 

vaso-dilator and Fig . 5.— The Distribution of the Svm- 
viscero-inhibitory pathetic Gangliated Cord in the Neck, 
fibres, which run c c . . t .. , 

without anv cell ^ y ' 1 ’ ^ ll P e . nor cervical ganglion, and con- 
- nexions and branches. 

Internal carotid artery.. 
Glosso-pharyngeal. 

Vagus. 

Hypoglossal. 

C. 1, 2, 3, 4, First four cervical nerves. 

Plex, Pharyngeal plexus. 

Glosso-pharyngeal nerve. 

To external, carotid artery. 

Middle cervical ganglion, connexions 
and branches. - 

Fifth and sixth cervical nerves. 
Inferior thyroid artery. 

Ansa Vieussenii.. 

Inferior cervical ganglion, con- 
ing" the gangliated r Q nex ^ s ai \d branches. ; 
cord of the sym- Seventh and eighth cervical nerves, 

pathetic. The fibres l ert ' Vertebral plexus, 
of the white rami Car < Cardiac branches, 
communicantes are remarkable for their small diameter, and 
the efferent fibres, at all events, are only found in two regions, 
one of which is called the thoracico-lumbar stream and extends 
from the first or second thoracic to the second or third lumbar 
nerve, while the pelvic stream is found from the second to the 
fourth sacral nerves. 

The grey rami communicantes are found in connexion with all 

of the Constitution and Connexions of the Gan^linted spinal , nerves, though they are irregular in the paths by which 

thetic. The gangliated cord is 'indicated on thf right’ J^^Lvfit? ,n,patheUc - g t ngl lia fr0m rl ^, e ) ce ! ls of , which 
--- -c ,-1-- cl 6 ... 6 . • • r .. .. ’ spring, their fibres are mainly non-medullated, and pass into 

both roots of the spinal nerves and also into the anterior and 
posterior primary divisions of those nerves. In this way they 
reach the body wall and limbs, and are somatic vaso-motor, 
secretory and pilo-motor fibres, supplying the vessels, glands 
and hair muscles of the skin and its glands. The sympathetic 
ganglia, from, which these nerves come, contain multipolar nerve 
cells with one axon and several dendrites as well as a number of 
medullated fibres passing through, and much connective tissue. 




connexions from 
the spinal or cranial 
nerve to the viscera. 

The splanchnic 
afferent or centri- 
petal fibres are the 
sensory, nerves . from 
the viscera, and 
have no cell 
nexions until they 
reach the spinal 
ganglia on the pos- , Th 
tenor roots of the a 
spinal nerves, which “2 ' Y * 
they do by travers- 
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From A./M. Paterson, in Cunningham’s Text-Book of Anatomy. 


Fig. 4. — Scheme 
Cord of the Sympathetic, 

with the arrangement of the fibres "arising from the ganglion cells. On 
the left the roots and trunks of spinal-nerves are shown, with the arrange- 
ment of the white ramus commumcans above and of the gray ramus below. 

coccygeal ganglion (g. impar). In the neck the cords lie in front of 
the anterior tubercles of the transverse processes of the cervical 
vertebrae, 1 in the thorax, in front of the heads Of the ribs, while 
in the abdomen they lie in front of the sides of the bodies of the 


some of the axons of these cells pass in the connectives to ganglia 
ibove and below, while others pass with the splanchnic efferent < 
lerves to the viscera. ' ’ . t - .. 

The above sketch will give the general scheme of the sympathetic 
system, but its exact topographical details in man must be sought 
n the modern text-books such as those of.Gray, Quain or Cunmng- 
lam. Here only the larger and more important details can be 
riven. Iri the gangliated chain there is a ganglion corresponding 
to nearly each spinal nerve, except in the neck, where only three are 
found; of these the superior cervical ganglion is more than an inch 
long, and is connected with the first four spinal nerves as well as 

From A. M. Paterson, in Cun- 
ningham’s Text-Book of Anatomy. 

- Fig. 6. — The Arrange- 
ment of the Sympathetic 
System in the Thorax, 
Abdomen and Pelvis. 

r.i-i2 f L.1-5, 5.1-5, Co, 

Anterior primary 
divisions of spinal 
nerves, (connected 
to the gangliated 
cord of the sym- 
pathetic by rami 
communicantes, 
white (double lines) 
and gray (single 
lines). 

Oes, Oesophagus and 
oesophageal plexus. 

Ao, Aorta and* aorta 
plexus. 

Va , Vagus nerve joining 
oesophageal plexus. 
5.1, Great splanchnic 
coft nerve. 

/ S? X, Grea^t splanchnic 

S IM, Inferior mesenteric 

V. V. V, Visceral branches 



(ansa Vieussenii) joining it to the middle cervical ganglion in- front 
of that vessel. It communicates with the seventh and eighth sptnaL 
nerves, and gives branches: of distribution to the heart and to The; 
subclavian artery and its branches, especially the vertebral, l he 
thoracic part of the sympathetic cord has usually eleven ganglia, 
which receive both white and grey rami communicantes from the 
spinal nerves (fig. 6); of the former , the upper ones run up m the 
chain and come off from the cervical ganglia as already described, 
while the lower ones form the three abdominal splanchnic* which 
pass through the diaphragm (q.v.) and join the abdominal plexuses. 

The great splanchnic (fig. 6, 5.i) comes from the^ sixth to the ninth 
ganglia, and ends in the semi-lunar ganglion of the solar plexus 
(fig. 6, SL). The small splanchnic (fig. 6, 5. 2) comes from the ninth 
and tenth, or tenth and eleventh ganglia, and ends m the aortico- 
renal ganglion of the solar plexus, while the smallest splanchnic 
(fig. 6, 5:3) comes from the last thoracic ganglion, whether it be the 
tenth or eleventh, and ends in the renal plexus. . 

In the lumbar region the gangliated cord is very irregular; there 
may be four or more ganglia, and these are often fused. Grey rami 


nm 
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with the ninth, tenth and twelfth cranial nerves (see fig. 5» Sy- 1 )' 
Branches of distribution pass from it to the pharyngeal plexus, 
the heart and the two carotid arteries. Of these the branch accom- 
panying the internal carotid artery passes to the carotid and cavern- 
ous plexuses, and through these communicates with the spheno- 
maxillary, otic and ciliary ganglia, while the branch to the external 
carotid communicates with the submaxillary ganglion. 1 he middle 
cervical ganglion (fig. 5, 5y.2), when it is present, gives r ^ nl ^ c ^‘ 
municantes to the fifth and sixth cervical nerves, as well as branc 

of distribution to the thyroid body and heart. . , , u 

The inferior cervical ganglion (fig. 5> Sy.3) lies behind the sub- 
clavian artery, arid, besides the main connective cord, has a loop 


may De iour or nioie gctugna, — r < » 

communicantes are given to all the lumbar spinal nerves, and white 
ones are received from the first two. Most of the branches of dis- 
tribution pass to the aortic plexus. The sacral gangliated cord runs 
down just internal to the anterior sacral foramina; it usually has 
four small ganglia, and the two cords end by joining the coccygeal 
ganglion or ganglion impar , though the two-fourth sacral ganglia are 
united by transverse interfunicular commissures. The white rami 
communicantes, already mentioned as the pelvic stream, from the 
second to the fourth sacral spinal nerves, do not enter the ganglia 
but pass directly to the pelvic plexuses (fig. 6, V), ■ • . : ' 

Sympathetic Plexuses.— -In the thorax are the superficial and deep 
cardiac plexuses and the coronary plexuses ; the former ^receives the 
left superior cervical cardiac of the vagus, and lies in the concavity 
of the arch of the aorta. The deep cardiac plexus is larger; and 
lies in front of the bifurcation of the trachea; it receives all the 
other cardiac nerves, and communicates with the anterior pulmonary 
plexuses of the vagus (see Nerves: Cranial). The right apd lett 
coronary plexuses accompany the coronary arteries; the former 
communicates with both the cardiac plexuses, the latter only with 
the deep cardiac plexus. # , - ^ ^ . 

In the abdomen the solar plexus is by far the most important.. 
It lies behind the stomach and surrounds the coehac axis; m it are 
situated the semilunar, aortico-renal and superior mesenteric 
ganglia, and from it are prolonged subsidiary plexuses along the mam 
arteries,; so that diaphragmatic, suprarenal, renal, spermatic, coeliac , 
superior mesenteric, aortic and inferior mesenteric m plexuses, are 
recognized. The hypogastric plexus is the continuation downward 
of the aortic, and lies just below the bifurcation of the aorta (see 
fig. 6, Hy); it divides into two branches, which accompany the 
internal iliac arteries and are joined by the pelvic stream of white 
rami communicantes from the sacral spinal nerves and some twigs 
from the ganglia of the sacral sympathetic to form The pelvic 
plexuses. These are prolonged to the viscera along the branches^ oi 
the internal iliac artery, so that haemorrhotdal 4 . vesical prostatic ,, 
vaginal and uterine plexuses are found. By the, side of the neck of 
the uterus in the last-named plexus several small ganglia are seen. 
(For the literature of the sympathetic system, see Quain s Anatomy , 
London, 1895.) • 

Embryology of Nervous System 

The development of the brain, spinal cord and organs of special 
sense (eye, ear, tongue), will be found in separate articles. Here 
that of the cranial and spinal nerves and the sympathetic system is. 
dealt with. The thoracic spinal nerves are the most typical, and 
one of them is the best to begin with. In fig. 7, A the ganglion on: 
the dorsal root (DR) is seen growing out from the neural crest, and 
the cells or neuroblasts of which it is composed become fusiform and 
grow in two directions as the ganglion recedes from the cord. T hose 
which run toward the spinal cord are the axons, while those growing 
into the mesoderm are probably enlarged dendrites. The ventral 
roots (VR) rise as the axons of the large cells in the ventral horn ot 
the grey matter, and meet the fibres of the dorsal root on the distal 
side of the ganglion (fig. 7, B). As the two roots join each divides 
into an anterior (ventral) and a posterior (dorsal) primary division 
(fig. 7, D), the latter growing into the dorsal segment of its muscle 
plate and the skin of the back. The anterior, primary division 
grows till it reaches the cardinal vein and dorsal limit of the coelom, 
and there forks into a somatic branch to the body wall (fig. y, y, So), 
and a splanchnic or visceral branch (fig. 7, C, yi) which joins the 
sympathetic and forms the white ramus commumcans. The somatic 
branch grows round the body wall and gives off lateral and anterior 
branches (fig. 7, E). In the limb regions the anterior primary, 
divisions of the nerves divide into anterior and posterior secondary 
divisions, which probably correspond to the anterior and lateral 
branches of the thoracic nerves (fig. 7* % an .d f)\- These un ^ e With 
neighbouring nerves to form plexuses, and divide 
anterior nerves keep to the ventral side of the limb and the posterior 

to the dorsal. , . - 

The cranial nerves are developed in the same way as the spinal,, 
so far as concerns the facts that the motor fibres are the axon 
of cells situated in the basal lamina of the mesencephalon ana 


rhombencephalon- (feee Brain), land the sensory are the axons and denv 
antes of dells situated in ganglia. which f have ; budded - off f rom the . 
brain. The evidence of comparative anatomy, however, shows that; 
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From A. M. Paterson, in Cunningham’s Text-book of Anatomy". ’ * 

Fig. 7.— Development of the Spinal Nerves. 

A, Formation of nerve roots. 

D.R, Dorsal root. 

V.R, Ventral root. 

N.T, Neural tube,. 

No,. Notochord. 

Al.C, Alimentary canal. 

Aoi Aorta. 

V, Cardinal vein. 

M.P, Muscle plate. % 

B, Formation of nerve trunk (N) 

D.G, ' Dorsal ganglion. 

Sy, Sympathetic cord., 

W. V, Wolffian duct. 

Co, Coelom. 


the cranial nerves cannot be directly hontologtzed with the spinal, nor 
can the fact of there being twelve of them justify us in assuming 
that the head contains the rudiments of twelve fused or unsegmented 
sorbites. To this we will return later. The case of the optic nerve 
is different to that of any of the others. A. Robinson {Journ.Ahat. 
and Phys., v ol. 30, p. 319) has shown that most of its fibres are the 
ajxpns of ganglion cells in the retina, and, as the retina is part of 
the optic vesicle and an outgrowth from the brain, the so-called 
optic nerve is only comparable to a tract of fibres within the brain: 

The twelfth or hypoglossal nerve is regarded as a fusion of the 
motpr roots of three spinal nerves, and embryology bears this out, 
for Froriep has described, a small and transitory ganglion' corre- 
sponding to the posterior root ganglion of this nerve. Another link 
in the chain of reasoning is that the first spinal or sub-occipital nerve 
often has its posterior root suppressed! 

;Xhe sympathetic system is developed from the. posterior root 
ganglia , of the spinal ; nerves, by cells which in man migrate a few 
at a, time. A. M.. Paterson, however, believes thfit the Sympathetic 
is. developed, independently of the cerebro-spmal system, in " the 
mesoderm {PHI. Trans. Glxxxi. pt. B. jp. 159). Tn embryos; Of 
14-5 m.n1. there are found masses of cells ,ori each side !of the ab- 
dominal aorta, permeated with blood vessels, and having the same 
structure as the carotid and coccygeal bodies: ; They are kriOwn as' 
the, organs of Zuckerkandl, ’and disappear, soon after birth. 

; Comparative Anatomy , . . "T, . : 

The comparative ariatomy of the brain and spinal cord is dealt 
with in' the separate articles devoted to them. ..'••• . 

Spinal Nerves . — In Amphioxus the dorsal and ventral .roots do. 
not unite with one another but alternate, a dorsal root on one side; 
being opposite a ventral on the other. The dorsal roots are both 
sensory and motor, the ventral only motor. In the Cycloatomata 
(Petromyzon) the arrangement is nearly the same, but in some regions 


there are two ventral roots to one dorsal. In the fishes and higher 
vertebrates, the dorsal and ventral roots : unite, though in selachian 
(shark) embryos F. M. Balfour says that the dorsal and ventral 
.roots alternate (The Development of Elasmohranch 
: pishes, London, 1878). When limbs are developed, 
beginning, with fishes, limb plexuses are formed. 
Where the limbs are suppressed rudimentary 
plexuses may persist, as in the snake, though 
usually they disappear.. 

The cranial .nerves are only represented by two 
pairs in Amphioxus. In the Cyclostomata, fishes 
and Amphibia, ten pairs of nerves are found, 
which in their distribution do not always agree 
with those of man. In the Amniota or reptiles, 
birds and mammals, the eleventh and twelfth 
nerves have been added. The researches of. W. 

H. Gaskell (“ On the structure, distribution and 
functions of the nerves which innervate the 
visceral and vascular systems,” J. of Phys. vii. 

I, 1886), O. S. Strong (“ The cranial nerves 
of Amphibia,” J. Morph, x. 101), J. B. 
Johnston (/. Comp. Neurol, xii. 2 . and 87)’ 
and others, show that the cranial nerves are 
formed of at least five components : (1) Ven- 
tral motor, (2) Lateral motor, (3) Somatic 
sensory, (4) Visceral sensory, (5) - Lateral line 
nerves. 

. The ventral motor components are those which 
rise from ceils situated close to the mid line, and 
probably correspond to the ventral roots of the 
spinal nerves. The nerves to the eye muscles 
(motor oculi, trochlearis and abducens) have this 
origin (see Nerve: Cranial ), as also has the hypo- 
glossal, which doubtless is a cephalized spinal 
nerve. 

The lateral motor components rise from cells situ- 
ated more laterally, and comprise the motor roots 
of the fifth (trigeminal), seventh (facial), and 
ninth, tenth and eleventh (glossopharyngeal, 
vagus and spinal accessory). These . nerves 
supply muscles belonging to the branchial 
skeleton, instead of the muscles of the primi- 
tive cranium, of which the eye muscles are the 
remnants. - 

The somatic . sensory components supply the 
skin, and end in cells which, among the cyclo- 
stomes and fishes, form a considerable elevation 
D, E, Formation of subordinate branches. in the rhombencephalon, known as the Tobus 
Lat, Lateral, and . ‘ trigemini (fig. 8, Nuc. V.). These components, 

Ant, < Anterior, branches. in the lower forms, are found in the fifth, seventh 

• > ; . and tenth nerves, but in mammals practically 

F, Formation of nerve trunks in relation only the fifth contains them. They correspond 

; to the limb; dorsal and ventral to the dorsal roots of the spinal nerve^. 

. trunks' corresponding to lateral and The splanchnic sensory or viscero sensory com- 
■■ anterior trunks in D arid E. ponents end in the brain in the medullary cells 

' ' • ' ) ' ’ ‘ i . - ‘i : • ■ . known as the fasciculus communis in fishes, and 

fasciculus solitarius in mammals (see Brain’ fig. 4) 

. afe well as in the iobus trigemini and lobus vagi (fig. 8, Nuc.X.% They 
. are. found in the fifth, seventh, ninth/tenth and eleventh nerves, 

. and supply visceral surfaces. In mammals the lingual and palatine 


C, Formation lof/nerves. 
Somatic division. 

Visceral branch. 

Posterior printary division! ; 
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F rom : Catalogue of ike Museum of ike Royal College of Surgeons of England, Vol. 2 
2nd ed. , . • •' 

Fig. 8. — Brain (A) and Ghoroid Plexuses (B) of Lamprey. 

; branches of the fifth, the chorda tympani' and great superficial 
petrosal (?) of the seventh, and all the sensory fibres of the ninth 
and tenth except Arnold’s nerve, represent these. In fishes, and 
Amphibians the, palate- 4s supplied by the seventh nerve instead of 


the fifth,. fiat tjiei given fon.vtljis .difference > fs. that ; m I 

these lower forms the Gasserian and geniculate ganglia are not | 
distinct, and so fibres from the compound ganglion may pass into , 
either nerve. These splanchnic sensory Components of the cranial | 
nerves evidently correspond to the branches which have already 
been mentioned as' the spiatiehnie afferent fibres of the sympathetic. 

The system of the lateral line or acUstico-lateralis component is 
sometimes regarded mutely as a Subdivision of the somatic sensory. 
It is best developed in the fishy arid may be divided into pre- and 
post-auditory; and auditory y ; The pre^-auditory part comprises the 
pit ahd canal' end organs supplied by the seventh, and also probable 
the olfactory organ supplied by the first nerve. The auditory 
apparatus* supplied by the eighth nerve, is, according to modern 
opinion, undoubtedly a part of this system, while the , tenth nerve 
sends a large branch along the lateral line supplying the special end 
organs of the post-auditory part. All these components .of .the 
lateral line pass to the tuberculum acusticum: in the fourth ventricle* 
as .well as tp the cerebellum; which J. B, Johnston. {Zool. Bull. 
i, 5, p. 231, Boston) regards as a derivative of the Rostral (anterior) 
end of the acusticum. In mammals no doubt the olfactory arid 
auditory apparatus and nerves have the same morphological signi- 
ficance as in, fishes, but the seventh does not supply any cutaneous 
sense organs on , the head efface, and the only yestjge of the post-, 
auditory supply of the tenth nerve to the lateral line is the small 
auricular branch of the vagus, often called Arnold’s nerve. , ^ 

The following table, slightly modified from the one drawn Up' by 
Jy McMurrichv gives a fair idea of the present state of bur knowledge, 
pf the nerve components in the Mammalia, . T 

M ; Ventral , Lateral Spmapic Splanchnic Lateral 
' T iNerve ’ Motor. Motor. ' Sensory. Serisory. ; Line. ; 

:.l"~ ■ . n ■ - , ~~ • ; -k?) v 


; : 1 A tract of the brain. ■ - r: \y.:A C 

For further details and literature: pf , the nervous system see 
Chain's. Anatomy (latest edition)*; 0 R. WiedersheinTs Comp. AnaLpf 
Vertebrates (Lon'di • 1 907) ; ' Rronn’s Classen und Ordhimgen des : TJiier - 
reichs\ C. S. Minot’ sHuman Embryology (-1&92) ; Me M u rrich ’siDevelbp- 
ment of the Human Body (Lofidpn, 01906) . . - Fpr ;the theory pf nerve 
components see Gnera Merritt, Journ, A naU and Phys., ,vo 1. 39, 
p., 199.. A general discussion '.on l he comparative anatomy ana 
morphology of limb -plexuses 1 mil 'be'fbuhd. iri_Miss©./W. Saberton’s’ 
paper oh the “ Nerve Plexuses of ^Troglodytes (Niger V* Studies in 
Anatomy, X Jniversity Jof. Manchester, ivob ifi. (1906), p. 165. ; $he 
refers, to. most , of the literature. on thejsubjeefy bu,t the papers of 
H. Braus, Jena ZeitscUr. v . 31 X1S98), pp 5 239 on fish, of M.‘ 
Davidoff, Morph: Jahrb. vi 5 (i879)7p. 45<> ! 6n the pelvic plexuses 
of- fish; hnd; of ^.M. Furb ringer, Gegenbi vFestschr. v. 3 (1897);: on 
the spino-occipital nerves and brachial . plexus of fish,, are alsp, very 
important. ■> / r . } V- ; . . XX} 

NESFIELD, WILLIAM EDEN (183^-1888), British architect, 
one of t^e : leaders of the Gbthic revival in England, ’ was torn 
in Bath on the 2nd of April 1835. His father, Major' William 1 
Andrew Nbsfield; * k> i well-known landscape, gardener; 1 laid out 
Regent’s Park and* St James’s Park; and remodelled Kew. 
Educated ! %f : Eton, ; Nesfield wa‘s "articled- first to Mr Burn, a 
classicist j arid then 1 6 ' his- tiricle; Anthony Salving who f took the 
Gothic side in The ^battle- of the Styles/’ ’Nesfield travelled 
for study in France; Ttialy arid Greece, afterwards publishing a 
volume; Sketches from; France and Italy (London, : i 862), which 
became one bf the teixt^books -rip the Gothic revival. In 1859 
Nesfield settled down in London. His first important commission 
wasTo build a new wing to Combe Abbey for Lord Craven. ' In 
1 862 'began a nominal partnership with Norman Shaw, the fruits 
of which haye been exaggerated ; they shariedrooms in Argyle 
Street for some years ; but never cpPaborate^.; , It was ; (n Argyle 
Street that the principal work of Nesfield’s life was conceived — 
Combe; Abbey { '©loverly Hall arid Kinmel Park. 'Here he showed 
a Vriiait ejry; df paring land \c<instrjuctipn s ^ conScietit ip|is Regard 
: v ^e Ipicturesquer'an uh^itihgl regard 'for: 


dignity, which make ; his achievements landmarks in the history 
pf his art- ,:HeihiMIt:thel0dgft.in-Rpieiati ? 3 JRufc (1864) and that 
in Rew^ardens (i 860 ); Combe Abbey and ©loverly are spmer 
what “ early , Erencft ” .in;! style, but as. Nesfield developed he 
adopted, a purely English manner, and; presented his newer ideas 
in Lough ton Hall; and: Kinmel Park.; The gate lodge at Kinmel 
Park, Abergele, is entirely “ English .Renaissance Cloverly 
Hall (5:864),]. planned ;when he ; was twenty-nine, with its .-greafe 
hali, fine , approaches to, the staircase, and the staircase itself, 
is air eadyi half English, and Eastlake, in his History of Gothic 
Remain ‘prats.es it /on that; very ground. The full development 
of , the revived : classic taste in Nesfield came •with , his addition to- 
Kinmel, Jark-r-red brick, sf one dressings, grey-green slated roofs 
•7-which -elevated that originally . unpretentious 18th-century 
building into a-smaU Renaissance palace. Fpr contrast in style,: 

: harmonious as ; they : are ; in artistic expression, Cloverly and 
f Kinmel are; the typical examples of the artist’s style. Other; 
j works are ; : F arp?ham, -Royal' House; near ; ; Slough, Lea 1 W ood, 

: L9.ught.0n Hall: and -Westpoinbe .Park. His more notable unban, 
j works are the bank at Saffron Walden (1873),! and the Rose 
and. Crpwn Hotel; they stand next door to each other: and exhibit; 
another contrast, the former being medieval and the latter what 
is called ; u Queen Anne.’’ Though, he built no new 1 important 
church j Nesfield; rebuilt the Early> Decorated St Mary’s, Farnham 
1 Royal, ;near r Slough,:mainiy : on the^ old lines, v Hp restored King’s 
Walden church,' Herts. :(i8,68) , and Rad winter church, Essex 
(1871); . and , Cora church near .Whitchurch, Salop; • but no great 
public* building . came frornrhim.* Nesfield’s career .was a com-; 

: paratively short one. . On the 3rd of September 1885 he married, 
i Mary Annefta, , eldest daughter of John Sebastian Guilt and, 

' granddaughter pf Joseph ©milt, and he retired from practice, some 
. years, before his . death at Brighton on the 2.5th of March 1888. 

; He left behind him a valuable series of .sketches and. measured 
: drawings, ^most*;pf which are now in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. > , . . (J. By.) 

; NESLE, ; thP/name^of a place iu Rrance (dep;. of Somme), which 
gave; its name to an old feudal; family. This family became 
: extinct; at, the* beginning vof ) the^X3ih* century, and the heiress 
i brought the lordship to The family of . Clermont in Beauvaisis. 
j Simpn deCfermont, seigneur de Nesle, was regent of the kingdom, 

S of prance during the second, .crusade of St Louis. Raoul de 
! Clermont, constable of France, and Guy I. (d.1302) and Guy II. 
(d. 135 2); de, Glermpnt, both marshals of France, were members of 
; the family. rThe lordship of Nesle was erected into a epuntship 
for Charles de Sainte-Maure in 1467 and into, a marquisate 
: for Louis de Sainte-Maure in 1546^ It. was acquired in i666. : by 
Louis Charles de Ma'illy^ HjS:grandson, Louis de Majlly, had five- 
; daughters, , of whom f oua* ; (the countess of Maijly, the duchess, 
of, Lauragais, the: 'countess of ; \TntimiUe, and the marquise -de, 

' la L Tournelle, ^afterwards ...duchess of Chateauroux) were suepesr 
; sively; or simultaneously,, 1 mastresses j of. Louis XV. 

NE8SELE0 DE, KARL ROBERT^ Count (1780-1862), 'Russian, 
diplomatist and statesman, was ; born ; on the 14th of December 
; 1780. at Lisbon, where . his father, (d. 1810) was Russian 
ambassador, ; In deference to his mother’s . Protestantism he was 
baptized in the chapel oLthe British embassy,; thus becoming 
: a member, of, the Church of England., The Nesselrodes were, -of 
Westphalian origin, but had long been settled in Livonia. Nessel- 
rode’s German origin was emphasized by his education in a Berlin 
gymnasium, <his father having been; appointed ambassador to the 
Prussian court, about 1787.; ; When he: was sixteen* he entered* the 
Russian navy^rand his father’s influence procured . for him the 
position of naval aide-de-camp to the emperor Paul* He 
presently exchanged -into the / army, obtained a further court 
appointment, and entered ;the, diplomatic service. ; Nesselrode 
was attached ;to the; Russian embassy at Berlin, and transferred, 
thence to the Hague, In, August 1806 he received a commission 
j to , travel in South ? Germany : to report on the French troops; 
he was the^u ) attached as. diplomatic . secretary .to Generals 
Ramenski, - Buxhoewdon 1 and Bfennigs'en 1 in , succession. ; He 
waPiPresetib at the bajttle.qLEylaurin January^iSo/, and assisted 
1 ‘ Tflsit. immediately afterwards 



he was sent to Paris to join the embassy of Count Peter 
Tolstoy, whom he accompanied in the spring of the next year 
to the meeting of the two emperors at Erfurt. After his return 
to Paris he strengthened the understanding between Alexander I. 
arid Talleyrand consequent on the Erfurt meeting, and acted as 
intermediary between the two. On the appointment of a 
successor to Count Tolstoy he retired to St Petersburg, but 
returned to Paris early in 1810 charged with a commission from 
Speranski to Talleyrand and the marquis de Caulaincourt, 
formerly ambassador in St Petersburg, both of whom were 
hostile to Napoleon’s policy of aggression. After the breach of 
diplomatic relations with Russia in 1811, Nesselrode returned 
to St Petersburg by way of Vienna in order to exchange views 
with Metternich. He sought to persuade Alexander to open 
negotiations With Napoleon, if only to throw the onus of breaking 
the peace entirely on the French side. He joined the tsar’s 
headquarters at Vilna in March 1812 and, though Rumiantzov 
was still foreign minister, it was Nesselrode who directed the 
foreign policy of Russia from this time forward. He Was present 
at the battle of Leipzig, and accompanied the invading army 
to Paris; he negotiated the capitulation of Marmont and 
Mortier at Clichy, arid signed the treaty of Chaumont on the 1st 
of March 1814. His former relations with Talleyrand facilitated 
negotiations in Paris, and his great influence with the emperor 
was used in favour of the restoration of the Bourbons, and, after 
Waterloo, against the' imposition of a ruinous war indemnity on 
France. At the congress of Vienna he was associated with 
Count Capo d’lstria, ' and when, in August 1816, Alexander 
made him secretary of state for foreign affairs in succession 
to Rumiantzov, it was again in conjunction with the Greek 
statesman, from whom he differed widely in temperament 
and ideas. The emperor Alexander I., however, was apt to keep 
the direction of affairs in his own hands and so long as Alexander 
inclined to Liberalism Capo d’lstria was the interpreter of his 
will, but as the emperor veered towards Metternich ’s system 
Nesselrode became his mouthpiece. After Alexander’s final 
“ conversion ” to reactionary principles, Capo d’lstria was dis- 
missed (1822) and Nesselrode definitely took his place. He had 
consistently advocated Alexander’s project of a “ universal 
union,” symbolized by the Holy Alliance, in contradistinction to 
the narrower system of the alliance of the great powers; and, 
when the Greek insurrection broke out, he did much to determine 
the tsar to sacrifice his sympathy with the Orthodox Greeks 
to his dream of the European confederation (see Alexander I., 
emperor of Russia). 

After Alexander’s death in 1825 Nesselrode retained office 
under Nicholas I. He was responsible for the change of policy 
of Russia towards the Ottoman empire after 1829, viz. that 
of abandoning the traditional idea of conquering Constantinople 
in favour of keeping the Ottoman power weak and dependent 
on the tsar. This was his policy during the revolt of Mehemet 
Ali {q.v.) y and it was Nesselrode who inspired the terms of the 
famous treaty of Unkiar Skelessi (1833). Nicholas I. was, 
however, even less inclined than his brother to place himself 
in the hands of a minister; and Nesselrode showed himself 
amenable, though when his views differed from those of the 
emperor he stated them with great frankness. He conducted 
the negotiations which led to the shelving of the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi and to the alliance between Russia and Great 
Britain which, issuing ultimately in the Straits Convention of 
i84i : — to which France also was a party — healed the breach 
which had so long divided the powers of eastern and western 
Europe. 

In 1849 it was Nesselrode who suggested the intervention of 
Russia in Hungary in favour of the Austrian government, 
although he restrained the tsar from active intervention in 
France then as in 1830. During the crisis of 1853 he prolonged 
negotiation in the hope of averting war. The last of his im- 
portant political acts, the signing of the treaty of Paris in 1856, 
undid the results of his patient efforts to establish Russian 
preponderance in the Balkan peninsula. He then retired from 
the foreign office, retaining the chancellorship, which he had 


held since 1844. He died at St Petersburg ori the 23rd of March 
1862. : 

See Lettres et papier s du chancelier comte de Nesselrode 1760-1850, 
the first volume of which was issued by his grandson Count Anatole 
Nesselrode at Paris in 1904. This work includes letters of the 
chancellor’s father, Count William, Nesselrode’s correspondence, and 
important state papers. In vol. ii. is a fragment of an autobio- 
graphy (to 1814), which Count Nesselrode did not live to complete. 
See also Correspondance diplomatique du comte Pozzo di Borgo et du 
comte de Nesselrode , edited by Charles Pozzo di Borgo (Paris, 2 vols., 
1890-1897). 

NEST, the place where, a bird lays its eggs, hatches them out, 
and shelters them until they are fledged. The word is used by 
analogy of other animals than birds, insects, &c. It appears 
in much the same form in Teutonic languages; related to it 
are Irish nead, and Lat. nidus, whence Fr. nid. It has been 
referred to the Gr. vovro s, return home, but it is now established 
that it represents a form nizdo - for. nisido -, from ni-, down; 
cf. “ nether,” and sed-, to sit. Sanskrit has nida . The Lat. 
nidus has given the scientific term for nest-building, nidiftcation 
(?■»•)• 

NESTOR, in Greek legend, son of Neleus and Chloris, king 
of Pylos in Messenia. When all his brothers were slain by 
Heracles, in consequence of the refusal of Neleus to purify him 
for the murder of Iphitus, Nestor alone escaped, being absent 
at Gerenia — hence his epithet Gerenios in Homer (Apollodorus 
i. 9). He is the old warrior of the Iliad and the wise counsellor 
of the Greeks before Troy. After the fall of the city he returned 
to Pylos, where Telemachus visited him to obtain news of his 
father. In his earlier years he took part in the battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapithae, the Calydonian boar hunt, and the 
Argonautic expedition.. The name is used in modern times 
for any old man of ripe experience, or the oldest member of a ; 
class or corporation. 

NESTOR (c. 1056-c. 1 1 14), the reputed author of the earliest 
Russian chronicle, was a monk of the Pecherskiy cloister of 
Kiev from 1073. The only other fact of his life is that he was 
commissioned with two other monks to find the relics of St 
Theodosius, a mission which he succeeded in fulfilling. The 
chronicle begins with the deluge, as those of most chroniclers 
of the time did. The compiler appears to have been acquainted 
with the Byzantine historians; he makes use especially of 
John Malalas and George Hamartolus. He also had in all 
probability other Slavonic chronicles to compile from, which 
are now lost. Many legends are mixed up with Nestor’s 
Chronicle ; the style is occasionally so poetical that perhaps he 
incorporated btlini which are now lost. The early part is rich in 
these stories, among which are the arrival of the three Varangian 
brothers, the founding of Kiev, the murder of Askold and Dir, 
the death of Oleg, who was killed by a serpent concealed in the 
skeleton of his horse, and the vengeance taken by Olga, the 
wife of Igor, on the Drevlians, who had murdered her husband. 
The account of the labours of Cyril and Methodius among the 
Slavs is also very interesting, and to Nestor we owe the tale 
of the summary way in which Vladimir suppressed the worship 
of Perun and other idols at Kiev. As an eyewitness he could 
only describe the reigns of Vsevolod and Sviatopolk (1078-1112), 
but be gathered many interesting details from the lips of old 
men, two of whom were Giurata Rogovich of Novgorod, who 
gave him information concerning the north of Russia, Petchora, 
and other places, and Jan, a man ninety years of age, who died 
in 1 10.6, and was son of Vishata the voivode of Yaroslavl and 
grandson of Ostromir the Posadnik, for whom the Codex was 
written. Many of the ethnological details given by Nestor of 
the various races of the Slavs are of the highest value. 

The latest theory about Nestor is that the Chronicle is a patchwork 
of many fragments of chronicles, and that the name of Nestor was 
attached to it because he wrote the greater part or perhaps because 
he put the fragments together. The name of a certain Sylvester, 
an Igumen, is affixed to several of the manuscripts as the author. 

The Chronicle has come down to us in several manuscripts, but 
unfortunately no contemporary ones, the oldest being the so-called 
Lavrientski of the 14th century (1377). It was nairied after the 
monk Lavrentii, who copied it out for Dimitri Constantinovich, 
the prince of Souzdal. The work, as contained in this manuscript, 



as had many additions made to ft from previous and contemporary 
hronicles, such as those of Volinia and Novgorod. Soloviev, the 
Russian historian, remarks that Nestor cannot be called the earliest 
Russian chronicler, but he is the first writer who took a national 
oint of view in his history, the others being merely local writers, 
'he language of his work, as shown in the earliest manuscripts just 
lentioned, is Palaeo-Slavonic with many Russisms. It has formed 
he subject of a valuable monograph by Professor Miklosich. 

The Chronicle has been translated into Polish, Bohemian, German 
nd French. The compiler cannot very well be the author of the 
ves of Boris and Gleb, the martyrs, and of the life of St Theodosius, 
ecause they contradict many passages in the Chronicle . The 
t ork is of primary importance for early Russian historyy and, 
lthough devoid of literary merit, is not without its amusing* episodes 
f an Herodotean character. The reputed body of the ancient 
hronicler may be seen among the relics preserved in the Pecherskiy 
aonastery at Kiev. 

See Louis Lexer’s Chronique dite de Nestor (Paris, 1884); 
Bestuzhev Riumiri, On the Composition of the Russian Chronicles 
ill the end of the 14th century (in Russian), (St Petersburg, 1869). 
y (W. R. M.) 

NESTOR, the name of a small but remarkable group of parrots 
>eculiar to the New Zealand sub-region, of which the type 
s the Psittacus meridionalis of Gmelin, founded on a species 
lescribed by J. Latham (Gen. Synopsis i. 264), and subse- 
luently termed by him P . nestor, in allusion to its hoary head, 
>ut now usually known as Nestor meridionalis , the “ Kaka” 
>f the Maories and English settlers in New Zealand, in some 
>arts of which it was very abundant, though its numbers are 
ast decreasing. Forster, who accompanied Cook in his second 
voyage, described it in his MSS. in 1773, naming it P. hypopolius , 
md found it in both the principal islands. The general colour 
>f the kaka is olive-brown, nearly all the feathers being tipped 
vith a darker shade, so as to give a scaly appearance to the 
)ody. The crown is light grey, the ear-coverts and nape purplish- 
)ronze, and the rump and abdomen of a more or less deep 
:rimson-red; but much variation is presented in the extent and 
:inge of the last colour, which often becomes orange and some- 
imes bright yellow. The kaka is about the size of a crow; 
3Ut a larger species, generally resembling it, though with plumage 
nostly dull olive-green, the Nestor notabilis of J. Gould, was 
iiscovered in 1856 by Walter Mantell, in the higher mountain 
*anges of the Middle Island. This is the “ Kea ■” of the Maories, 
ind incurred the enmity of colonists by developing an extra- 
ordinary habit of assaulting sheep, picking holes with its powerful 
oeak in their side, wounding the intestines, and so causing 
leath. The bird is admittedly an eater of carrion in addition 
:o its ordinary food, which, like that of the kaka, consists of 
iruits, seeds and the grubs of wood-destroying insects, the last 
teing obtained by stripping the bark from trees infested by them. 
The amount of injury the kea inflicts on flock-masters has 
doubtless been much exaggerated, for Dr Menzies states that 
yn one “ run,” where the loss was unusually large, the proportion 
Df sheep attacked was about one in three hundred, and that 
those pasturing below the elevation of 2000 ft. are seldom 
disturbed. 

On the discovery of Norfolk Island (October 10 1774) a 
parrot, thought by Forster to be specifically identical with the 
kaghaa (as he wrote the name) of New Zealand — though his 
son ( Voyage , ii. 446) remarked that it was “ infinitely brighter 
coloured ” — was found in its hitherto untrodden woods. Among 
the drawings of Bauer, the artist who accompanied Robert 
Brown and Flinders, is one of a Nestor marked “ Norfolk Tsl. 
19 Jan. 1805,” on which Herr von Pelzeln in i860 founded his 
N. norfolcensis. Meanwhile Latham, in 1822, had described, 
as distinct species, two specimens evidently of the genus Nestor , 
one said, but doubtless erroneously, to inhabit New South 
Wales, and the other from Norfolk Island. In 1836 Gould de- 
scribed an example, without any locality, in the museum of the 
Zoological Society, as Plyctolophus pro ductus, and when some 
time after he was in Australia, he found that the home of this 
species, which he then recognized as a Nestor , was Phillip Island, 
a very small adjunct of Norfolk Island, and not more than 5 m. 
distant from it. Whether the birds of the two islands were 
specifically distinct or not we shall perhaps never know, since 
they are aU extinct, and no specimen undoubtedly from Norfolk 


Island seems to have been preserved. The PhillipTsland Nestor 
may be distinguished from both of the New-Zealand speties 
by its somewhat smaller size, orange throat, straw-coloured 
breast, and the generally lighter shade of its tints. 

The position of the genus Nestor in the order Psittaci must 
be regarded as uncertain, but it is now usually placed in the 
sub-family Nestorinae of the Trichoglossidae (see Parrot). 

F urther knowledge of this very interesting form may be facilitated 
by the following references to the Transactions and Proceedings 
of the New Zealand Institute , ii. .64, 65, 387, iii, 45-52, 81-90, v. 207, 
vi. 114, 128, ix. 340, x. 192, xi. 377; and to Sir W. Buller’s 
Birds of New Zealand . (A. N.) : 

NESTORIANS. § 1 . The Early Nestorians. — Among those who 
had been present at Ephesus in support of Nestorius (q.v.) was 
Ibas, presbyter and head of the theological school of Edessa. 
In 435 he became bishop of Edessa and under his influence the 
Nestorian teaching made considerable progress. Gn the accusa- 
tion of the orthodox he was deposed by the “* Robber Synod ” 
of Ephesus, but at Chalcedon in 451 was pardoned on condition 
of r anathematizing both Nestorius and Euty ches and accepting 
the Tome of Leo. He had not, however, changed his views, and 
this was generally recognized. Meanwhile onb of his pupils, 
Barsumas, had settled at Nisibis in Persian 1 territory whdre he 
became bishop in 435 and established a Nestorian school. And 
when the emperor suppressed the school of Edessa (“ the Athens 
of Syria ”) in 489, and expelled its members, they travelled far 
afield as eager and successful missionaries of the Gospel. In 
Persia their numbers and their zeal stimulated the old churches 
into vigour and led to the founding of new ones. And as they 
were under ban from Rome and out of communion with the 
Byzantine Church the Persian government welcomed them as a 
political ally, though the religious opposition of the Magi was 
still largely retained. In their new environment the Nestorians 
abandoned some of the rigour of Catholic asceticism, ahd at a 
synod held in 499 abolished clerical celibacy even for bishops 
and went so far as to permit repeated marriages, in striking 
contrast not only to orthodox custom but to the practice of 
Aphraates at Edessa who had advocated celibacy as a condition 
of baptism. The liberty here granted to bishops was enjoyed 
as late as the 12th century, but since then the Nestorian Church 
has assimilated its custom to that of the Greek Church. That 
the ascetic ideal was by no means wholly extinct is evident 
from the Book of Governors written by Thomas, bishop of Marga, 
in 840 which bears witness to a Syrian monasticism founded by 
one Awgin of Egyptian descent, who settled in Nisibis about 
350, and lasting uninterruptedly until the time of Thomas, 
though it had long been absorbed in the great Nestorian move- 
ment that had annexed the church in Mesopotamia. 

The Nestorian Church in Eastern Syria and Persia was under 
the jurisdiction of an archbishop (catholikos) , who in 498 assumed 
the title “ Patriarch of the East ” and had his seat at Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon on the Tigris, a busy trading city and a fitting centre 
for the great area over which the evangelizing activity of the 
Nestorians now extended. The church traced its doctrines 
to Theodore of Mopsuestia rather than to Nestorius, whose name 
at first they repudiated, not regarding themselves as having 
been proselytized to any new teaching. 

§ 2. The Later Nestorians. — In 608 Magian influence was so 
strong in Persia that the Christians were persecuted and the 
office of .catholicus was vacant for 20 years, being filled again* by 
Jesu-Jabus, during whose patriarchate the Mahommedan 
invasion overran Persia. The patriarch was able to secure 
from the caliph permission for the Christians to practice their 
religion in return for tribute money and this was afterwards 
remitted. Ibn Ali Talib, anxious to perpetuate their severance 
from the orthodox church and the Byzantine empire, confirmed 
these privileges by charter and in 762 the patriarchate was 
removed to Bagdad. For five centuries the Nestorians were 
a recognized institution within the territory of Islam, though 
their treatment varied from kindly to harsh. Birum, a Mahom- 
medan writer, who lived at Khiva c. a.d. 1000, speaks of them 
as comprising the bulk of the population of Syria, Irak and 
Khorasan, and as superior to the orthodox in intellectual ability. 


They agreed , ^vvith ; Sy^antjnes in .observing Lent, -Christinas 
and) Epiphany,;. but .difffased- from, them in , the; observance of ) all 
9tb&r : feasts, and fasts; The; Latin church- > tried rin vain during 
the Crusades tp secure their adhesion to Rorpe, hThe* -barbaric 
invasions- of the -13th and -14th centuries: fell,, with crushing 
force, on the Nestorians. : In 1258 Hulagu Khan Took- Bagdad, 
and about, 1400 Timur again seized and sacked the city,: Though 
the Nestorians were numerous; their moral influence and their 
Church life had greatly deteriorated.. Those who escaped capture 
by Timur fled to the mountains of Kurdistan, arid the community 
that had played so large a part in Mesopotamian history for ; a 
thousand years was thus shattered., In 1 5 52 they were further 
weakened by a large secession ; known as ‘S the Chaldeans ” 
arising;, out of a dispute about the succession to the* patriarchate. 
The .discontented appealed, to Rome, and the pope (Julius III.) 
consecrated the Chaldean catholikos,, The, Chaldeans are mow 
chiefly found in rural districts , past , of the Tigris, They haye a 
s.ee at Bagdad,, a monastery (Rabban, Jformuz) at, Elkoosh,. and 
are called by those Syrian Christians whoTave resisted the papal 
overtures, Maghl.abin, (“ the conquered ”)- Other .attempts 
during the 16th century to promote union between, the Nestorians 
and’. Rome , proved fruitless, but the Roman Church has, never 
ceased in,, its efforts to absorb;, this, ancient community, . The 
history of the Jacobites: or Syrian Monophysites . who, ,like the 
Nestorians, diverged from the Byzantine . Church, but in- an 
exactly opposite ; direction, is ;) told,, else where (see Jacobite 
Church, &c.)./ Like the Nestorians they were great- missionaries, 
and up to the 7 th, century,. and again in. the 12th and 13th, pro- 
duced the bulk ,of Syriac literature (q.v.). The chief Nestorian 
authors were (a), in the 7th, 8th and, gtji centuries; Babbai the 
elder and Isho-y abh of. Gedhala, commentators; , Sahdona,-. who 
wrote on the monastic life; Abraham the Lame, a devotional 
and. penitential writer; Dionysius of Tell Mahre, (see Dionysjus 
Telmaharensis), whose Annals are important; and Thomas 
{q.v.) of Marga; {b) in the 14th century, Abdh-isfio. bar. Berikha 
(d. 1318) the author of a theological treatise Marganitha (“ the 
Pearl ”), 129S, and the Paradise of Eden , a collection of 50 
theological poems. . . • 

, . § : 3v The . Nestorian , Missionary Enterprise — The combined 
hostility of the orthodox church and the . Byzantine: empire 
drove the Nestorians into exile,, but they went much, further 
than was needed simply ito secure, immunity. from persecution. 
They showed a zeal for evangelization , which resulted in , the 
establishment of their influence, throughout Asia, as is . seen 
from the bishoprics founded, not only in Syria, Armenia, Arabia 
and Persia,, but at Halavan in Media, Merv tin, Khorasan,, Herat, 
Tashkent, Samarkand, Baiuk, Kashgar,- and even at Kambaluk 
(Pekin) and Singan fu Usi’en fu in China, * and Kaljana and 
Kranganore in . India. In 1265 they numbered 25 Asiatic 
provinces and over 70 dioceses. Mongolian invasions; and 
Mahommeidan tyranny haye, of course, long since swept; away 
all, traces of many of these. The 400,000 Syrian Christians 
(‘•Christians of St Thomas,” see Thqmas., St), who live in 
Malabar no doubt owe their origin , to .Nestorian, missionaries* 
the stories of the evangelization of India by, the Apostles Thomas 
and Bartholomew having no. real historical foundation, and the 
Indian activity of Pantaenus of Alexandria haying proved 
fruitless, in whatever part of India it may have been exercised. 
The theology of the Indian Syrian : Christians is of a Nestorian 
type, and Cosmas Indicopleustes (6th century) puts, us on the 
right track when. he says that : the Christians whom he found, in 
Cqylon and Majabar had come from Persia (probably as refugee^ 
from persecution, like the Huguenots- in . England and the 
Pilgrim Fathers in America). Tahkivi inscriptions 1 found on 
crosses at St Thomas’s Mount near .Madras and at Kottayam 
in Travancore, are evidence both, of the antiquity of Christianity 
in .these places (7th or 8th century),, and; for^ the semi-patri- 
passianism (the apparent identification /of all three persons 
of the Trinity in the sufferer on the . press), which marked the 
Nestorian teaching. In 745 Thomas of Kana brought a new 

In punishment by. the .cross (was) the suffering of this One ; 
He who is the true: Christ, and .Jjod alone,, and Guide ever pure. ”? , \ 


■ band of emigrants ' from * Bagdad . arid NineyehV arid poissibly thb 
name “ £hHstihhs of St Thomas ” arose. Jrdrii .confusion between 
; Jhis tnan and the- apostle. Other reinforpeirieiits ; came, from 
Persia in -822, but the Malabar church never, developed any 
I intellectual vigour or 1 missionary zeal. They had 1 their owfi 
: icings) lived as a dose '.'caste, 11 arid ' even imitated the Hindus In 
caste , regulations , of, food and avoidance, of pollution. . In 1 330 
Pope John XXII. issued a bull appointing Jordanus, a French 
-Dominican, bishop of Quilon, arid ' inviting the f Nestorians to 
enter “ the Christian Church.” The invitation was declined, 
but fn the 16th century the Syrian' Christians sought the, help 
of the Portuguese settlers against Mussulman oppression, only 
to find that before long they Were subjected to the fiercer perils 
of Jesuit antagonism. and the.Inquisition. The Syrians submitted 
to Rome Tat the ^synod oLDampier iri 1599, but,it, ; was a forced 
submission, and in 1653 when the Portuguese arrested the Syrian 
bishop just sent out by the catholicus of Babylon, the rebellion 
broke out. , The renunciation was not quite, thorough; one party 
adhering to . the Roman Church as Romo-Syrians, the, dthers 
reverting wholly to Syrian, usages and forming to-day about 
t-firee-fourths. of the whole community. In 1665 a curious thing 
happened, ; Gregory, the Jacobite metropolitan' of Jerusalem, 
visit edv Malabar, and, as the people had no consecrated bishop 
at the, tirae^Le Consecrated Mar Thomas, who had be£n filling 
the office at the people’s request, and. remained in the country 
jointly administering the affairs of the- Church with Thomas. 
Thus.vthe Nestorian Church in India, voluntarily arid with perfect 
indifference to theological dogmas, passed under: Jacobite rule, 
and when early, in the. riSth century, Mar Gabriel, a Nestorian 
bishop, came to Malabar, he had a cool reception, and could only 
detach a small -following of Syrians, whom he brought back 
to the: old Nestorianisifi;. The approaches of the Anglican Church 
through the, Church Missionary Society in the first part of the 
19th-century: were politely repelled. On the death of the bishop 
Mar Athanasius Matthew in 1877, litigation began as to his 
successor; it lasted ten years,, and the decision (since reversed) 
was given against the party that held by. the Nestorian connexion 
and the habitual autonomy of the Malabar church in favour Of 
the supremacy of the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch. The. great 
need of the Indian Syrian church to-day is an educated ministry. 

Early evidence of Nestorian missions in China is extant in the 
tablet found in 1625 at Ghang'an in the district of Hsi'en-fu', 
province of .Shensi. It> commemorates ‘‘ the introduction and 
propagation. of the noble law, of Ta t’sin in theMiddle Kingdom,” 
and beneath an incised cross sets out in Chinese and Syriac an 
abstract of Christian doctrine and the course of a Syrian mission 
in China beginning with the favourable reception of Olopan, 
who came from Judaea in 636. For two generations the little 
cause prospered, and Rgain after, persecutions in 699 and 813-. 
Later on a second mission arrived, many churches were built 
and several emperors patronized the faith. This evidence: is 
confirmed by (a) the canon of Theodore of Edessa (800) allowing 
metropolitans of. China; India and other distant lands to send 
their reports to the catholikos ; every, six years; (b) the edict of 
Wu Tsung destroying, Buddhist monasteries and ordering -.306 
foreign priests to return to the secular life that the . customs of 
the empire might : be uniform ; (c) two 9th-centufy Arab travellers, 
one . of: whom,* Ibn Wahhab, discussed the contents of the Bible 
with . the emperor; (d) the discovery in 1723 of a Syrian MS. 
containing hymns and a portion of the Old Testament. ■■ 

. In the; loth century the- Nestorians introduced Christianity 
into Tartary proper; in 1274 Marco Polo saw two of their 
Churches. /The legend, of Prester John is based on the idea of 
the conversion: of : a Mongol, tribe,/ the Karith, whose chieftain 
Ung Khan- at baptism received the title Malek Juchana (King 
John). And; there. has- lately come to light a MS. of the 9th or 
1 pth century in Sogdianese, an In do-Iranian. language spoken 
in the north-east of Asia, which shows that theNestoriarishad trans- 
lated the New Testament into that tongue and had .taught the 
natives? thp. alphabet and the; doctrine. Their activity may well 
be said to. Rave covered' the Continent. Their campaign was -one 
of; -deliberate conquest^ .one vof «the greatest ever ; planned^ by 


Christiah missionaries/ ; Marco Polo as * witness that there -wef e^ 
Nestorian; churohes all along the bade arootes ■ , £rotn‘> (Bagdad to! 
Pekin. * ^ ■ ■ r> • ! (A/JPG.)-; 

§4; The Mddern/Nestmans^The .'Nestorians or East * Syrians* 
(Surayif of Turkey and Persia now inhabit a' district’ bounded" 
by Lake Urmia, ; or Urumia, on the east, stretching westward/ 
into Kurdistan, to Mosul on the south j andmeariy as ! far as * Van 
on the north. ; They ate divided into the Persian ‘Nestorians of- 
the 'plain- of Azerbaijan, and the Turkish* Nestoriansv inHalbitihg 
chiefly the ' sanjak= ot HakMarHn • the vilayet of ; Vanpwho are' 
subdivided unto th eARayat or. subject, and' the Ashirht x or tribal,’ 
the? latter being semi-independent in their mountain- fastnesses. 
Forming >at once a church and a nation, they own allegiance 
to their hereditary patriarch, Mar Shimuny Catholicus of then 
East, L who resides at Qiidshanis, a village about 7000^ ft J above 
the sea-level, near the Kurdishtown of Julamerk. f It is only of 
late years, under the influence of the -different missions, 1 that- 
education!, ruined; by ’ centuries of persecution/' ha$u revived 1 
amongst the Nestorians; and even now the mountaineers, Cut- 
off- from the outer world, are - as : a rule' destitute of learning, 
and greatly resemble their l neighbours, the wild and uncivilized : 
Kurds,; They are; however, extraordinarily; tehabious of their 
ancient customs,' and, (almost totally isolated from- the; rest of 
Christendom since the 5th century , they afford 1 ah interesting 
study to the eccesiastical studeiit. Their churches ^ are rude 
buildings, dimly lighted? and destitute, of pictures or images;- 
save that of the Cross, :which is treated with the deepest venera- 
tion. The qankiy/ov sanctuary, is' divided from « the- nave, by -a> 
solid wall, pierced by a single doorway; it contains' thev altar, -or. 
madhb’kha (literary, the sacrificing place), and may he entered- 
only by persons in holy orders > who are fastikig. Here is cele- ■ 
brated the Eucharist (Qurbaha, or the- offering:, cf.“Corban’’), 
by the priest (qasha) ; attended by his deacon - ( shamasha ) . : Vest^ 
ments are 1 worn only at the ministration : of : the ? sacraments; 
incense is used invariably at the Eucharist and frequently at 
other services. There are: three liturgies— of the Holy Apostles, 
of Theodore and of Nestorius. The first is quite free; from 
Nestorian influence, dates from some remote period, perhaps 
prior to 431, and is certainly the: most ancient of- those how in) 
use in Christendom; the other two, though : early, are un* 
doubtedly of later date.; The; Nestorian canon ■ of -Scripture 
seems never to; have been dully determined, nor is- the sricra^ 
mental • system rigidly defined;- Nestorian writers, however;;: 
generally reckon the- mysteries; as 1 seven, i.e. Priesthood, Oil of ? 
Unction, the Offering of the Body 'and Blood of Christ,. Absolu- 
tion, The Holy Leaven j the Signation of... the life-giving Croesi - 
The * Holy Leaven P is ; reputed to -be a part : of the original 
bread of the first Eucharist, brought by Addai and -Mari Land 
maintained ever since in the Church ; it 5 is used in the confection 
of- the Eucharistic wafers, which are rather thicker than those 
used in the Western Church. Communion is given in both kinds, 
as throughout the East ; .likewise, confirmation is administered 
directly after baptism; Sacramental.’ confession is * enjoined, 
but has recently become obsolete;: prayers for the j departed; 
and invocation of saints- formlpart of’ the services. A The; bishops 
are always celibates, and. are chosen from episcopal families.; 
The service-books were- wholly in ! MS; until the .- press of the . 
archbishop of Canterbury’s mission at Urmia issued the Takhsa 
(containing the liturgies,* baptismal office, &c.) and several other :• 
liturgical" texts. ; - --■/ ^ ■ . ; • • /.' 

The Nestorians commemorate Nestorius as a saint, and invoke, 
h is Aid and that of his companions/ : They reject the Third , 
Oecumenical Council, arid though showing, the greatest devotion 
to the . Blessed Virgin, deny her the. title of Theotokos , i.e, ■ then 
mother or - bearer of God. Their theological teaching is 1 
misty and. perplexing/ their earliest writings contain; no 
error, and the hymns of their great ■ St: Ephrem, still: sung 
in? their' services, are positively antagonistic to “ Nestorianism ” ; 
their theology dating from the schism: is not so satisfactory 
They attribute ; two * Kiani / two Qnumi and one Ear so pa in: 

1 The legendary founders of the Syrian Churrih. Addai was 'sup- 
posed ito be one.; of the: Seventy 1 of ^ Luke x. i , and Marl his disciple. 


Christ? (see- 'SethUife-Bakeris' "Nestorius his Teaching). 
To ; say^ that ' thei f mode#/ NeStorikns ar'e/not ? definitely and 
firmly- orthodox is ’ perhaps fairer than to charge them with 
being distinctly heretical. ; ‘ Z ; * . 

§ $/ Missions amongst ■ the Nestorians.— The peculiar circuit : 
stances, b6th ecclesiastical and temporal, of the Nestorians have 
attracted ^mtich attention in western ' Christendom; and various 
missionary enterprises ambngst them have resulted / • ; 1 * ■ 1 ■ • 

1, ; The 1 , Roman, Catholic Missions — In Turkey -these consist of the; 
Dominican mission, established ,at. ^osul during. the ■ 1 8th century,; 
and in Persia of the, ErencH Lazafist, mission, which sprang out of 

: sotne Schools established by a Frerich layman and scientific traveller, . 
; Eug&he Bbr6, iii' 1838. At Ml 1 BOrb’S entreaty the Propaganda sent 
the first Lazarist; father . to Persia in > 1840. The chief stations of the : 
Lazari§ts ( ate at ;Khpsroya apd, Urmia. At the- latter place there .is 
an orphanageunder the superintendence of. the Sisters of St Vincept 
de Paul. THe work of tHpse rriiSsions is to extend arid consolidate 
that ' Catholicized- arid pUri ly Latinized ?off shoot of the Nestorian/' 

; known ris the (Uniatr:ChaldeOn : Church >{iee ante), ' - - 

2. :The] American; i established, in ^Persia • 

1854-1835 % ifie B.pvjusrin P^f kijns.and Dr A.Grant, comprises large, , 
buildirigs .ne'ar Urmia,^ a ; college arid a hospital. The influence of 
dhl/ misrion dbfe/mot extend rrilirih beyond the Turkish' frontier, but: 5 
: it’is T strong>in the Persian plains/-- The original aim was to influence 
:tfie old ^eato.rla n ..Church, gather ;tha^ to set up a new religious bodyv 
but thp. wide difference between presbyterians, and an Oriental Churchl 
rendered the attempt abortive, and the result of the labours of the? 
Americans has? be'eri the dstribli 4 hmerit since 1862 pf a Syrian Pro-'* 
testant community in Persia , with sdme ; ^dhritcrits in Turkey . ■ : 

. Th?:. 'Archbishop of Canterbury ^' ; Mission to/ the Assyrian 

Christian^ — This. Apglican v mission was .promoted by Archbishop, 
Tait, arid finally established W Archbishop. ,‘Berison .in 1886. Its 
aim i^ thus offidiriliy defined: *‘/V6 aid an existing Church, . . . not:, 
to AnglicariiZe; / 'i . not to change arty doctrines -held by : therri which : 
are not contrary to that faith which the Holy Spirit, speaking 
through. , the, , Oecumenical .Councils of the Undivided Church o£ 

' Christ j . has taught us .as ' necessary to be believed by all Christians, 
but ./. to ^strengthen' an ancient Church, rit the earnest request 
of the Catholicos, arid With the knowledge arid blessing of the 
Catholic , patriarch of : Antioch, one of ithe four patriarchs of the 
Holy Orthodox, Eastern Church, ,and occupant of the Apostolic See ;j 
from which the Church of the. East revolted at the time of Nestorius.’’ 
This fnisridiri has its headquarters at Urmia, with a college for ( 
candidates for) holy orders and a printing-press. Two mission- 
priests -reside in Turkey, i one at pridshanis with Mar Shimun, the 
Nestorian Gatholicus. and Patriarch. The Anglican Church in- : 
Airierica co-operates, with; the. mission. . . , . . \ 

4. The Russian ‘ Mission . ~ One of^ the Nestorian bishops joined 
the Russian OttKbdbbi- Church ! in (1898, rind returned the sarrie year 
with' §mall band of missionaries ^ent by the Holy Synod of Russia: 1 ' 
This,, mission, enrolled, a very , large number of adherents drawn! 
frorri, the old. Church, the Protestant Nestorians, .and the Uniat-,, 
Chaldeans, but it can hardly be said to have commenced any active 
worit, althdugh the Anglibari missiori withdrew 'f rom competition by J 
closing its -schools in the 'dioceses occupied by the Russians. - : ; 

: A^JripRixias.-rpJ. ,S. Assemani ,, . Bibliotheca Orientalist ii, and > 
A. J. Maclean, and G. F. Browne, The Catholicos of, the East and- his. 
People (Lbridoiij, 1892) ; G. P. Badger , Nestorians and their Rituals , 
(Lbridon, 1852); M. Labourt Le Chrisiianisme dan's l’ empire perse 
(Paris; ■; 1904}; . W. F. • A&enev, i The Greek and Eastern Churches/ 
Pp. 47,7-538 (Edinburgh, 1908) ; J, Rendel Harris, Sidelights on New : 
Testament /Research, : Lect. iv. (London, 1908)/, G. Milne Ra e r ,The, 
Syrian Church in India (1892) ’; K. Heussi und H. Mulert,. Atlas , 
ztir ■ • KirchengeschlcHte , ' Map I II. : (Tubingen, i 905)' ; P. Cams'/ The ' 
Nestorian • Monument 1 (Chicago ’ y and: London / 1 1909) ; Ei Gibbon , f 
Decline . and Fall , eh. xlvii. ; J. « W. Etheridge, Syrian Churches -? 
(1846) ; The Liturgy of the Jloly, Apostles Adai and Mari, &c, (London,, . 
1893) ; Violet, Les Missions catholiques au,XIX me sibcle ^(Paris, vol. i.) ; 
Quarterly Papers tinU Annual Reports of the Archbishop of Canter - \ 
bury’s Assyrian; Mission. • ! (J. A. L. R.) s 

NESTORIUS (d. c~ 4 51), Syrian ecclesiastic, patriarch of 
Constantinople ffrom > 428 ^0 431 , was a native of Germanicia 
at; the foot of Mount Tattrus, in Syria. The year of his birth is 
unknown. He received his education at Antioch, probably' under 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. As morik in the neighbouring m briastbry ) 
of ; Euprepius, and afterwards as presbyter, he became celebrated' 
in the diocese for his' asceticism, his orthodoxy and his eloquence; 
hostile critics, such as the cfiurch historian Socrates, allege that 
his /rrogance^ and! vanity .yrer ; e hardly le$s conspicuous. Qri :; thq r ; 
death of Sisinnius, patriarch of Constantinople (December: 427) / - 
Theodosius II., perplexed by. the various claims of the local 
clergy, Appointed tlie disinguished preacher of Antioch to the . 
vacant see. f The consecration took place on the 10th of April 
428,; and then, • almost immediately afterwards, in : what is 


aid to baye been his first patriarchal sermon, Nestorius exhorted 
he emperor in the famous words— “ Purge me, O Caesar, the 
:arth of heretics, and I in return will give thee heaven. Stand 
>y me in putting down the heretics and I will stand by thee in 
jutting down the Persians.” In the spirit of this utterance, 
teps were taken' within a few days by the new prelate to suppress 
he assemblies of the Arians; these, by a bold stroke of policy, 
inticipated his action by themselves setting fire to their meeting- 
touse, Nestorius being forthwith nicknamed “ the incendiary.” 
rhe Novatiansand the Quartodecima.ns were the next objects 
>f his orthodox zeal — a zeal which in the case of the former at 
east was reinforced, according to Socrates, by his envy of their 
nshop; and it led to serious and fatal disturbances at Sardis 
tnd Miletus. The toleration the followers of Macedonius had 
ong enjoyed was also rudely broken, the recently settled Pela- 
;ians alone finding any respite. While these repressive measures 
vere being carried on outside’ the pale of the catholic church, 
qual care was taken to instruct the faithful in such points of 
irthodoxy as their spiritual head conceived to be the most im- 
>ortant or the most in danger. One of these was that involved 
n the practice, now grown almost universal, of bestowing the 
pithet QeoTQKos, “ Mother of God,” upon Mary the mother of 
esus. In the school of Antioch the impropriety of the expres- 
iqn had long before been pointed out, by Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
,mong others, in terms precisely similar to those afterwards 
attributed to Nestorius. From Antioch Nestorius had brought 
Jong with him to Constantinople a co-presbyter named Anas- 
asius, who enjoyed his confidence and is called by Theophanes 
ns. “ syncellus.” This Anastasius, in a pulpit oration which the 
patriarch himself is said to have prepared for him, caused great 
candal to the partisans of the Marian cultus then beginning by 
aying, “ Let no one call Mary the mother of God, for Mary was 
, human being; and that God should be born of a human being 
s impossible.” The opposition, which was led by one Eusebius, 
i “ scholasticus ” or pleader who afterwards became bishop of 
3 orylaeum, chose to construe this utterance as a denial of the 
livinity of Christ, and so violent did the dispute upon it become 
hat Nestorius judged it necessary to silence the remonstrants 
>y force. The situation went from bad to worse, and the dispute 
lot only grew in intensity but reached the outer world. 

Matters were soon ripe for foreign intervention, and the 
lotorious Cyril (q.v.) of Alexandria,, in whom the antagonism 
>etween the Alexandrian and Antiochene schools of theology, 1 
s well as the jealousy between the patriarchate of St Mark 
,nd that of Constantinople, found a determined and unscrupulous 
xponent, did not fail to make use of the opportunity. He 
tirred up his own clergy, he wrote to encourage the dissidents 
it Constantinople, he addressed himself to the sister and wife of 
he, emperor (Theodosius himself being known to be still favour- 
able to Nestorius), and he beggared the clergy of his own diocese 

0 find bribes for the officials of the court. 2 He also sent to Rome 
, careful selection of Nestorius’s sayings and sermons. Nestorius 
limself, on the other hand, having occasion to write to Pope 
^destine I. about the Pelagians (whom he was not inclined to 
egard as heretical), gave from his own point of view an account 
if the disputes which had recently arisen within his patriarchate. 3 
Vhile ordinarily Rome might haye been expected to hold the 
>alance between the contrasted schools of thought, as Leo was 
ible later to do, it is not surprising that this implied appeal proved 
tnsiiccessful, for Celestine naturally resented any questioning 
>f , the Roman decision concerning the Pelagians and was jealous 
if the growing power of the upstart see of the Nova Roma of the 
£ast. He was not slow to use the opportunity of gaining what 
\*as at once an official triumph and a personal satisfaction. In 

1 synod which met in 430, he decided in favour of the epithet 

J .At Alexandria the mystic and allegorical tendency prevailed, 
t Antioch the practical and historical, and these tendencies showed 
hem selves in different methods of study, exegesis and presentation 
if : doctrine. 

2 Letters of the archdeacon Epiphanius to the patriarch Maxi- 
nianus (Migne, Patr. Gr. lxxxiv. 826). 

3 The tetter is given in F. Loofs, Nestoriand 1 66-168, partly trans- 
ited in J. F. Bethune- Baker, Nestorius and his Teaching , p. i6 seg. 


0 €or 6 xos, and bade Nestorius retract his erroneous teaching, on 
pain of instant excommunication, at the same time entrusting 
the execution of this decision to the patriarch of Alexandria. 
On hearing from Rome, Cyril at once held a synod and drew up 
a doctrinal formula for Nestorius to sign, and also twelve ana- 
themas covering the various points of the Nestorian dogmatic. 
Nestorius, instead of yielding to the combined pressure of his 
. two great rivals, merely replied by a counter excommunication. 

In this situation of affairs the demand for a general council 
became irresistible, and accordingly Theodosius and Valentinian 
III. issued letters summoning the metropolitans of the catholic 
church to meet at Ephesus at Whitsuntide 431, each bringing 
with him some able suffragans. Nestorius, with sixteen bishops 
and a large following of armed men, was among the first to arrive; 
soon afterwards came Cyril with fifty^ bishops. Juvenal of Jeru- 
salem and Flavian of Thessalonica were some days late. It 
was then announced that John of Antioch had been delayed on 
his journey and could not appear for some days; he, however, 
is stated to have written politely requesting that the opening 
of the synod should not be delayed on his account. Cyril and 
his friends accordingly assembled in the church of the Theotokos 
on the 22nd of June, and summoned Nestorius before them to 
give an account of his doctrines. The reply they received was 
that he would appear as soon as all the bishops were assembled; 
and at the same time the imperial commissioner, Candidian, 
presented himself in person and formally protested against the 
opening of the synod. Notwithstanding these circumstances, 
Cyril and the one hundred and fifty-nine bishops who were with 
him proceeded to read the imperial letter of convocation, and 
afterwards the letters which had passed between Nestorius and 
his adversary. Almost immediately the entire assembly with 
one voice cried out anathema on the impious Nestorius and his 
impious doctrines, and after various extracts from the writings 
of church fathers had been read the decree of his exclusion from 
the episcopate and from all priestly communion was solemnly 
read and signed by all present, whose numbers had by this time 
swelled to one hundred and ninety-eight. The accused and his 
friends never had a hearing. As Nestorius himself said, “ the 
Council was Cyril ”; it simply registered the Alexandrian 
patriarch’s views. 

When the decision was known the populace, who had been 
eagerly waiting from early morning till night to hear the result, 
accompanied the members with torches and censers to their 
lodgings, and there was a general illumination of the city. A 
few days afterwards (June 26th or 27th) John of Antioch arrived, 
and efforts were made by both parties to gain his ear; whether 
inclined or not to the cause of his former co-presbyter, he was 
naturally excited by the precipitancy with which Cyril had acted, 
and at a coneiliabulum of forty-three bishops held in his lodgings 
shortly after his arrival he was induced by Candidian, the friend 
of Nestorius, to depose the bishops of Alexandria and Ephesus 
on the spot. The efforts, however, to give effect to this act on the 
following Sunday were frustrated by the zeal of the Ephesian 
mob. Meanwhile a letter was received from the emperor declar- 
ing invalid the session at which Nestorius had been deposed 
unheard; numerous sessions and counter-sessions were after- 
wards held, the conflicting parties at the same time exerting them- 
selves to the utmost to secure an effective superiority at court. 
In the end Theodosius decided to confirm the depositions which 
had been pronounced on both sides, and Cyril and Memnon 
as well as Nestorius were by his orders laid under arrest. Re- 
presentatives from each side were now summoned before him 
to Chalcedon, and at last, yielding to the sense of the evident 
majority, he gave a decision in favour of the “ orthodox,” and 
the council of Ephesus was dissolved. Maximian, one of the 
Constantinopolitan clergy, a native of Rome, was promoted to 
the vacant see, and Nestorius was henceforward represented 
in the city of his former patriarchate only by one small con- 
gregation, which also a short time afterwards became extinct. 
The commotion which had been thus raised did not so easily 
subside in the more eastern section of the church; the Antio- 
chenes continued to maintain for a considerable time an attitude 


6f antagonism towards Gyril and his creed, and were fiot pacified 
until an understanding was reached in 433 on the basis of anew 
formula involving some material concessions by him. The union 
even then met with resistance from a number of bishops, who, 
rather than accede to it, submitted to deposition and expulsion 
from their sees; and it was not until these had all died out that, 
as the result of stringent imperial edicts, Nestorianism may be 
said to have become extinct throughout the Roman empire. 
Their school at Edessa was closed by Zeno in 489. As for 
Nestorius himself, immediately after his deposition he withdrew 
into private life in his old monastery of Euprepius, Antioch, 
until 435, when the emperor ordered his banishment to Petra in 
Arabia. A second decree, it would seem, sent him to Oasis, 
probably the city of the Great Oasis, in Upper Egypt, where he 
was still living in 439, at the time when Socrates wrote his 
Church History. He was taken prisoner by the Blemmyes, a 
nomad tribe that gave much trouble to the empire in Africa, and 
when they set him free in the Thebaid near Panopolis (Akhmim) 
c. 450,' they exposed him to further persecution from Schenute 
the great hero of the Egyptian monks. There is some evidence 
that he was summoned to the Council of Chalcedon, 1 though 
he could not attend it, and the concluding portion of his book 
known as The Bazaar of Heraclides not only gives a; full account 
of the “ Robber Synod ” of Ephesus 449, but knows that Theo- 
dosius is dead (July 450) and seems aware of the proceedings of 
Chalcedon and the flight of Dioscurus the unscrupulous successor 
of Cyril at Alexandria. Nestorius was already old and ailing 
and must have died very soon after. 

The Nestorian Heresy — ' What is technically and conventionally 
meant in dogmatic theology by “ the Nestorian heresy ” must now 
be noticed. As Eutychianism is the doctrine that the God-man 
has only one nature, so Nestorianism is the doctrine that He has 
two complete persons. So far as Nestorius himself is concerned, 
however, it is certain that he never formulated any such doctrine; 2 
nor does any recorded utterance/ of his, however casual, come so 
near the heresy called by his name as Cyril’s deliberately framed 
third anathema (that regarding the “physical union of the two 
hypostases or natures) approaches Eutychianism. It must be 
remembered that Nestorius was as orthodox at all events as 
Athanasius on the subject of the incarnation, and sincerely, even 
fanatically, Held every article of the Nicene creed. Hefele himself 
one of the most learned and acute of Cyril’s partisans, is compelled 
to admit that Nestorius accurately held the duality of . the two 
natures and the integrity of each, was equally explicitly opposed 
to Arianism and Apollinarianism, and was perfectly correct in his 
assertion that the Godhead can neither be born nor suffer; all that 
he can allege against him is that “the fear of? the cornmunicatio 
idiomatum pursued him like a spectre.” But in reality the question 
raised by Nestorius was not. one as to the cornmunicatio idiomatum , 
but simply as to the proprieties of language.. “ I cannot speak of 
God,” he said, “ as being two or three months old,” a remark which 
was twisted to his disadvantage. He did not refuse to speak of 
Mary as being the mother of Christ or as being the mother of 
Emmanuel, but he thought it improper to speak of her as the mother 
of God, and Leo in the Letter to Flavian which was endorsed at 
Chalcedon uses the term “ Mother of the Lord ” which was exactly 
what Nestorius wished. And there is at least this to be said for 
him that even the most zealous desire to frustrate the Arian had 
never made it a part of orthodoxy to speak of David as deoirarup 
or of James as & 5 eX<£ 60 €os; The secret of the enthusiasm of the 
masses, for the analogous expression Theotokos is to be sought not 
so much in the Nicene doctrine of the incarnation as in the recent 
growth in the popular mind of notions as to the dignity of the Virgin 
Mary, which were entirely unheard of (except in heretical circles) 
for nearly three centuries of the Christian era. That the Virgin 
should be given a title that was quasi-divine mattered little. The 
danger was that under cover of such a title an unhistorical con- 
ception of the facts of the Gospel should grow up, and a false doctrine 
of the relations between the human and the Divine be encouraged, 
and this was to Nestorius a dduble danger that needed to be^ ex- 
posed. He was thus forced into the position of one who brings 
technical objections against a popular term. . 

The fact that Nestorius was trained at Antioch and inherited the 
Antiochene zeal for exact biblical exegesis and insistence upon the 
recognition of the full manhood of Christ, is of the first importance 
in understanding his position. From the days of Ignatius, down 
through Paul of Samosata and Lucian to the great controversies 
of the 5th century which began with the theories of Apoliinarius, 
the theologians of Antioch started from the one sure fact, that 


1 Coptic Life of Dioscurus (Rev. Bgyptologique , 1880-1883). 

2 J. F. Bethune-Baker, Nestorius and his Teachings ch. vi. 


Christ lived on earth the life of man, and without questioning the 
equally genuine Divine element laid stress on this genuine human 
consciousness. There is no reason to suppose that Nestorius in- 
tended to introduce any innovations in doctrine, and in any estimate 
of him his strong religious interest and his fervent pastoral spirit 
must have due weight. He was a great extempore preacher and 
exposed to the peril of the unconsidered “ telling ” phrase. That 
a man of such conspicuous ability, who impressed himself at the 
outset on the people of Constantinople as an uncompromising 
opponent of heresy should within a few short years be an excom- 
municated fugitive, sacrificed to save the face of Cyril and the 
Alexandrians, is indeed, as Duchesne says, a tragedy. No suc- 
cessor of Chrysostom was likely to receive muclv good-will from the 
nephew and successor of Theophilus of Alexandria. 

It is only within recent years that an attempt has been made to 
judge Nestorius from some other evidence than that afforded by 
the accusations of Cyril and the inferences drawn therefrom: This 
other evidence consists partly of letters from Nestorius, preserved 
among the works of those to whom they were written, some sermons 
collected in a Latin translation by Marius Mercator, an African 
merchant who was doing business in Constantinople at the time of 
the dispute, and other material gathered from Syriac manuscripts. 
Since the helpful collection' of Nesloriana published by Dr F. Loofs 
in 1905 there has also come to our knowledge the most valuable 
evidence of all, Nestorius’s own account of the whole difficulty, 
viz. The Bazaar 3 of Heraclides of Damascus. This pseudonym served 
to protect the book against the fate that overtook the writings of 
heretics, and in a Syriac version it was preserved in the Euphrates 
valley where the followers of Nestorius settled .. Ebed’ Jesu in the 
14th century mentions it together with Letters and Homilies, as well 
as the Tragedy , or a Letters to Cosmas , the Theopaschites (of which 
some fragments are still extant) and the Liturgy , which is still used 
by the Nestorian Church. The discovery of The Bazaar, which is 
the Apologia of Nestorius, was made public by Dr H. Goussen 
(though members of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission to the 
Assyrian Christians had previously been acquainted with the book). 
The text has been edited by P. Paul Bedjan (Leipzig, 1910) and a 
French translation has been made by M. l’abbe F. Nau. A repre- 
sentative selection of extracts has been given to English readers in 
J. F. Bet hune- Baker’s Nestorius and his Teaching (Cambridge, 
1908), chapter ii. of which describes the MS. and its accounts. 
Much of the argument is thrown into the form of a dialogue between 
(1) Nestorius and an imaginary opponent Superiahus, (2) Nestorius 
and Cyril. The book reveals a strong personality and helps us to 
know the man and his teaching, even though we have to gather his 
own views largely from his criticism of his antagonists. He is 
throughout more concerned for the wrong done to the faith at 
Ephesus than to himself, saying that if he held the views attributed 
to him by Cyril he would be the first to condemn himself without 
mercy. All through the years, of conflict he had “ but one end in 
view, that no. one should call the Word of. God a creature, or the 
Manhood which was assumed incomplete.” In his letters to Celestine 
he had laid stress on the point that the teaching he attacked ;was 
derogatory to the Godhead and so fie called its champions Arians. 
“ If the Godhead of the Son had its origin in the womb of the Virgin 
it was not Godhead as the Father’s, and He who was. born could 
not be homoousios with God, and that was what the Arians denied 
Him to be.” It is thus increasingly difficult to believe that Nestorius 
•was a “ Nestorian.” P£re J. Man6 has shown (Revue d’Inst. eccles. 
July, 1906) that in spite of notable differences of terminology and 
form the chronologies of Antioch and Alexandria were in essence 
the same. Personal rather than doctrinal reasons had by far the 
larger part in determining the fate of Nestorius, who was sacrificed 
to the agreement between the two great schools. This view^ is 
confirmed by the evidence of the Synodicon Orientate (the collection 
of the canons of Nestorian Councils and Synods), whi^h shows that 
the Great Syriac Church built up by the adherents of Nestorius 
and ever memorable for its zeal in carrying the Gospel into 
Central Asia, China and India cannot, from its inception, be rightly 
described as other than orthodox. The “attenuated” (i.e. un- 
“ Nestorian ”) form which some historians have; noted in the 
early centuries of Persian Nestorianism was really there from the 
beginning. The Nestorian Church, following its- leader, formally 
recognizes the Letter of Leo to Flavian and the decrees of the 
Council of Chalcedon. “ When I came,” said Nestorius ( Baz . Herac.), 
“ upon that exposition and read it, I gave thanks to God that the 
Church of Rome was rightly and blamelessly making confession, 
even though they happened to be against me personally.” His aim, 
he tells us, had been to maintain the distinct continuance of the two 
natures of Christ when united through the Incarnation, into, one 
Person. “ In the Person the natures use their properties mutually. 
. . . The manhood is the person of the Godhead and the Godhead 
is the person of the manhood.” The ultimate union of these two 
natures appears to lie in the will — “ For there was one and the same 
will and mind in the union of the natures, so that both should will 
or not will exactly the same things. The natures have, moreover, a 


3 Syriac, ttgurta, lit. “ merchandise. ” The Greek word may have 
been ipicbpiov. Nothing is certainly known of any such Heraclides. 


mutual will, since the person of this, is] the person , of , that, and- the 
person of that the person of this.” The manner which,. this 
union is realized is thus stated by Nestorius : . V The Word, also 
passed through , Blessed Mary inasmuch as He did . no ( t receive a 
beginning by birth from her, as is the case with, the body -.which was 
born, of her. For this reason I said that God the Word passed and 
not was born, because He did not receive a beginning from her. 
But the two natures being united are one Christ.? And He who 
was born.of the Father as to the Divinity, and from the Holy Virgin 
as : to the humanity is and is styled onie; for of the two natures 
there was a union.” It may truly be said that the, ideas for which 
Nestorius and the Antiochene school strove ” won the day as regards 
the doctrinal definitions of the church. The manhood of Christ was 
safeguarded, as distinct from the Godhead: the union was left an 
ineffable mystery.” : , 

/; i A uthorities. — -O n Nestorius, in addition to the modern literature 
cited in the article, and the standard histories of dogma (A. Harhack, 
F. Loot's, R. L. Ottley’s .Doctrine of the Incarnation, &c.) see, R. 
Seeberg, Lehrbuch der?Dogmengeschichte, Bd. ii. § 27 (Leipzig, 1910)., 
L. Duchesne, Histoire ancienne de Veglise, vol, iii. chs. x. xi. (Paris, 
1910). (J. S. Bl.; A. J. G.) . 

- NESZLER, VICTOR (1841-1890) , German musical composer-, 
was born on the 28th of January 1841 at Baldenheim, near 
Schlettstadt. At Strassburg h6 began his university career 
lyith the study of theology, but he concluded it with the pro- 
duction of a light opera entitled Fleur ette (1864). To complete 
his knowledge of music Neszler went to Leipzig to study under 
Hauptmann. His opera Der Trompeter von Sackingen, baSed 
on Scheffel’s poem, was composed and performed in 1884. 
Besides a, number of other operas, ? Neszler wrote many songs 
and choral works; but it is with the Trompeter von Sackingen 
thathis name is associated. He died at Strassburg on the 28th of 
May 1 890. In 1895 a monument to him by Marzolff was erected 
thejre. ;; ‘ 1 

NET,* a fabric of thread, cord or wire, the intersections of 
which are knotted so ,as to form 1 a 'mesh.. The art of netting is 
intimately related to weaving, knitting, plaiting and lace-making, 
from all of which, however, it is distinguished by the knotting 
of the intersections of the cord* It is one of the most ancient 
and universal- of arts, having been practised among the most 
primitive tribes, to whom the net is of great importance in' hunting 
and fishing. * , , ; , 

v Net-making, as a modern industry, is principally concerned 
with ' the manufacture of the: numerous ;• forms of 1 net used in 
fisheries', but netting is also largely employed for many other 
purposes, as for catching birds, for the temporary division of 
fields, for protecting fruit in gardens, for .screens, and other 
furniture purposes, for ladies’ hair, bags, 1 appliances used in 
various games, &c. Since the early part of the 19th century 
numerous machines have been invented for. netting, and several 
of- these have attained commercial success. Fishing nets were, 
formerly made principally from- hemp fibre—technically called 
.“ twine ”; but since the adaptation of machinery to net-making 
cotton has been increasingly used, such nets being more flexible 
and lighter, and, more easily handled? and stowed. 

The ; forms of fishing nets vary according to the manner in 
which they are intended to act. This is- either by entangling the 
fish in their complicated folds, . as in the trammel; .receiving 
them into pockets,. as in the. trawl;. suspending them by the body 
ill the meshes, as in the. mackerel-net; imprisoning them within 
their labyrinth-like chambers, as in the stake-net; or drawing 
them to shore, as in the s.eine. The parts of a net are the head or 
upper margin, along which, the corks are strung upon a rope 
called the head-rope; the foot is the opposite or lower * margin, 
which carries the foot-rrope, on which in many cases leaden 
plummets are made fast. . The. meshes are the squares composing 
the net.- The width of a net isi expressed by the term “ over 
e:g. a day ^-net is three fathoms long and one over or wide. The , 
lever is the first row of a net. There are also accrues, false ‘ 
meshes or quarterings, which are loops inserted ' in any given 
row, by which the number of meshes is increased.,, To bread or ;| 

* This is a common Teut. word , of which the origin is unknown; 
it. is not to be connected with “ knit ” or “ knot.” The term “ hetV’ 
i.e. : remaining after afl deductions, chargesj &c., have been made, as; 
in'. “ net profit ,’ ’ . is a variant of , H heat tidy , clean, Lat. niiidus , I 
shining. ‘ * •’ ‘‘‘ •' : - 


breathe a net- is, to make a net; Dead netting .is. a piece without 
either ; accrues or stole (stolen) meshes, which last, means that, a 
mesh is taken away by netting into t : wo meshes . of the preceding 
row at once. , , . - . . • . 


Hand- Netting.;— The - tools used iii hand-netting are the needle, 
an, instrument for holding and netting the material; it is made, with 

.an^ eye, E,, a tongue T, and- a fork F (fig. 1). The 

twine is wound on, ’it by being passed alternately A 
between the fork and round the tongue, so that : /ft\ 
the turns of the string! lie parallel to the length of the h §\Y 

needle, and; are, kept on by the tongue and fork. : A I j 1 1 > 

spool or mesh-pin, is a piece of round or flat wood . 

on which the loops are formed, the perimeter of the / 

spodFdkermihihg the size of the loops. Each loop 
contains two sides of the square mesh; therefore, 

.supposing that.it be required to make a mesh 1 in. 
square-^that is, measuring 1 in. from knot to knot, , 

— a spool 2 in. in circumference, must be. used. 

Large meshes may be formed by giving the twine 
two or more turns round the spool, as occasion ; 

may. require; or the spool may be made flat, and of 
a sufficient width. The method of making the 
hand-knot in nets known as the fisherman’s knot f/T\i 
is more easily acquired by example than described in [ | - 

writing. Fig. 2 shows the course of the twine in form- V u 

iiig ai single knot.- From the last-formed knot the twine r- 
passes qver- the t front pf the mesh-pin h } and is caught. . t lG \ T \ 
behind Uy the little finger of the left hand, forming the loop s t 
thence it passes to the front and is^ caught at d- by the left thumb, 
then through the loops s and m as indicated, after which the twine 
is. released by the thumb and the knot is drawn “ taut ” or tight. 
Fig. 3 is a bend knot used for 

uniting two ends of twine. Q b 

Machine-Netting . — : In it k A /v 

1778 a netting-machine was /I / A A A A /yv / 
patented by William Hor- V / / / \j \f \l Vy 
ton, William RosS, Thomas f / ( }( Y )( V j/Y 
Davids and John Golby. // / A l\ A A/ V \ 
fn 1802 the French govern- 7 / j /l /\/\/ Y \\ 

ment ' offered a reward of ( X V - y V A N 

10,000 francs to the person J /j'jft A A J 

who should invent an auto- / /\-/ 

inatic machine for net- / \j \f \J 1 \ 

m a king. J a c- l ff \ A • 

quard submitted (X k I A / \ 7 \ /\ A H \ "*\ 

a. model of a W- y V . / \J \ / v \\ V J 

machine which* V \ /' ~ 

was brought under the notice* of Napoleon I. V \ \ \ 
and Carnot, apd he was summoned to Paris by \ \ \ \ : 
the emperor who asked— “ Are you the man \ \ \ \ 

who pretends to do ] what God Almighty cannot \\ ) \ • 

—tie a knot in a stretched 1 string?” Jac- yy \ 

quard’s^ model, which is incomplete, was-de- V \ 

posited in the Conservatoire des Arts : et Metiers; \ V 

it was awarded a prize, and he himself received A I 

an appointment ih the Conservatoire, where he V ) 

perfected his famous attachment to the com- W 

moil loom. In the United Kingdom, the first Fig. 2. 
to succeed in inventing an efficient machine 


and in establishing the industry of machine net-making was 
James Paterson of Musselburgh. Paterson, originally a cooper, 
served in the army through the Peninsular War, and was discharged 
after the battle of Waterloo. He established a net factory in Mussel- 
burgh about 1826 ; but the early form of machine 
was imperfect, the knots it formed slipped readily, 
and, there being much prejudice against machine 
nets, the demand was small. Walter Ritchie, 
native of Musselburgh, devised a method for 
forming the ordinary hand-knot on the machine 
nets, and the machine, patented in July 1835, 

'became the : foundation of an extensive and 
flourishing industry. ‘ 

The Paterson machine is very complex. It 
consists of an* arrangement of hooks, needles and 
sinkers, One of each being required fqr every mesh Fig. 3. • 

in the breadth being made. The needles hold the " 

meshes, while 1 the hooks seize the lower part of each and twist it 
into, a loop. Through the series of loops so formed a steel wire is 
shot, carrying with-it twine for the next range of loops. This twine 
the sinkers successively catch and depress sufficiently to form, the 
two sides and loop of the next mesh to be formed. ' The knot formed 
by threading the loops is now tightened up, the last formed mesh is 
freed from the sinkers and transferred to 1 the hooks; and the process 
of looping; threading and knotting thu^ continues 

Another form bf : net-loo in, working ori a principle distinct from 
that of Patersbfl, was in veil ted and patented in France by Onesiphore 
Pecqueiir in t : 840,; arid /again in France and in the. -United King- 
dom in * 1849. This machine was improved by many subsequent 



inventors ; especially by Baudouin and Jouannin, patented; in the 
United Kingdom in i86i.' In thU machine separate , threads -or , 
; y cords, running longitudinally .tor 

\ /& \ " Jro each division of the idesh are em : 

■’? \pd) ployed (fig. 4). It will be observed 

'Or TAr that the alternate threads a and 

b. are differently disposedy-tlie a 
/ \ / \ x series being drawn into, simple 

}crp\ a c\~Pi loops over and through .Mich: the 

. threads of the iSeries ha to pass; ! 

/ On the machine' the a series of 

{ ; / \ / threads are arranged vertically, . 

\s^Z while the b series are placed hori- 

W zontally in thiii lenticular spools. 

Over the horizontal & series is a 
x -X / y range of hooks equal dn number 

\ / \ with the threads, and set so that 

q£| they seize the & threads, raise 

/ts\ them, ana give then* a . double 

/ V a Z \ twist, thus forming a row of open 

, Zb \ ^0 loops. The loops are then de- 

Fig.. 4. pressed, and, seizing the vertical a 

threads, draw them crotchet-like 
through the b loops into loops sufficiently long dncl open to pass 
right over the spools containing the 6 threads 5), -after which 
it only remains to tighten the threads and 

/ the. mesh is complete* >. ; 

I a Wire-netting, which is in extensive .de- 
/ mand for garden use, poultry coops, and 
n — ^EZZiZ Q — ft ,= n numerous like purposes, is also' a twisted 
' h structure : made 'principally by machine 
t power. The industry was mainly /founded 
by Charles Barnard in 1844, the first net- 
Fig. 5. ting being made by hand on wooden rollers. 

The first machine appeared in 1855, and; 
since that time many devices, generally, of extremely complex con- 
struction; have come into use. The wire chiefly used ;is. common 
annealed Bessemer or mild steel (see B. Smith, Wire* Manufacture 
. andVses, New York, 1891). .. . u .. 1([ 

NETHERLANDS. The geographical features of the countries 
formerly known collectively as the Netherlands or Low Countries 
ate dealt with under the modern English names Of Holland 
and Belgium. Here we are concerned only with their earlier 
history, which is put for convenience under this heading in order 
to separate the account of the period when they formed practically 
a single area for historical purposes from That of the" time when 
Holland and Belgium became distinct administrative units. ■> 

■ ? The sources of our knowledge of -the country down to the 8th 
Century are Caesar’s De Bello Galileo , iv., the history of Velleius 
■ Paterculus, ii. 105, the works of Tacitusythe Historic!, 

Francoruth (i.-iii.) of Gregory of Tours, The Tredegar’s 
a an s, Q^ ron ^ ca (f or the last two of which see D. Bouquet’s 
Recueil de historiens des Gaules el de } la- France, 1738- 
1876). The Netherlands first became known to the Romans 
through the campaigns of Julius Caesar. He found the country 
peopled partly by tribes of Gallo-Celtic, partly ; by tribes of 
Germanic stock, the river Rhine forming roughly the line of 
demarcation between the races. Several of the tribes along the 
borderland, however, were undoubtedly of mixed blood,- The 
Gallo- Celtic tribes bore the general appellation of Belgae, and 
among these the Nervii, inhabiting the district between the 
Scheldt and the Sambre were at the date of Caesar’s invasion, 
57 b.c., the most warlike and important. To the -north of the 
Meuse, and more especially in the low-lying ground enclosed 
between the Waal and the Rhine ( insula Batavorutri) lived the 
Batavi, a clan of the great Germanic* tribe, the Chatti. Beyond 
these were found the Frisians ( q.v .), a people of German origin, 
who gave their name to the territory between the Rhine and the 
Ems. Of the other tribes the best known are the Caninefates, 
Chauci, Usipete’s, Sicambrij Eburones, Menapii, Morini and 
Aduatici. _ ' , — ^ • 

Julius Caesar, after a severe struggle with the Nervii and their 
confederates, was successful in bringing the Belgiu tribes into 
Their subjection to Rome. Under Augustus, 15 B.c.,- the 
relations conquered territory was formed into an imperial 
whh the province, Gallia Belgica, and the frontier line, the 
Romans, Rhine, was strongly held by a series of fortified camps. 
With regard to the region north of the Rhine* we first obtain 
information from the accounts of the campaigU&of Nero, Claudius, 


D rusus i and Tiberius.* • The B atavians were first brought under 
Roman ^rule ifl The; governorship . of Drusus r A.D. 13. They were 
not incorporated in the empire, but were ranked as allies, sbeii 
Or auxilla - Their land became a recruiting ground for the Roman 
armies, and a base for expeditions across the Rhine J The 
Batavians' served with fidelity and distinction in all parts of the 
empire, and 5 from the days of Augustus onwards formed a con* 
side* able part of ! the Praetorian /guard. The F risians struggled 
against Roman over-lordship somewhat longer, and it was not 
until a.d. 47 that: they finally submitted to the victorious arms 
of Domitius Corbulo. The Frisian auxiliaries were likewise 
regarded as excellent troops. 

In the confusion of the disputed succession to the imperial 
throne after the death of Nero, the Batavians (a,d. 69-70) under 
the influence of a great leader, known only by his TAe revo « 
Roman name, Claudius Civilis, rose in revolt, i Civilis civttis . 

had seen much service in the Roman armies, and was 
a man -of statesmanlike ability. In revenge for his own 
imprisonment; and the death of his brother by order of Nero, 
he took advantage of the disorder in the empire not Only 
to stir up his fellow-countrymen to take up arms for independ- 
ence, but to persuade d large number of German and Belgic tribes 
to join forces -with them. A narrative of the revolt is given 
in detail by Tacitus. At first success attended Civilis and f the 
Romans were driven out of the greater part of the Belgic province; 
Even the great' fortress of Castra Vetera (Xanten) was starved 
into submission and the garrison massacred. But dissensions 
arose between the German and Celtic elements of Civilis’s follow- 
ing. The Romans, under an able general, Cerealis, took 
advantage of this, and Civilis, -beaten in fight, retired to the 
island of the Batavians; But both sides were exhausted, and' 
it was arranged that Cerealis and Civilis should meet on a broken' 
bridge over 1 the Nabalia (Yssel) to discuss terms of peace. At 
this point the narrative of Tacitus breaks off, but it would appear 
that easy conditions were offered, for the Batavians returned to 
their position of socii, and were henceforth faithful in their steady 
allegiance to Rome. The insula Batavorum , lined with forts; 
became for a long period the bulwark of the empire against the 
inroads of the Germans from the north. 

Of this period scarcely any record remains, but when at ? the 
end of the 3rd century the Franks (q.v.) began to swarm over thfe 
Rhine into the» Roman lands, the names of the old Tiie 
tribes had disappeared. The peoples within the p^nks- 
frontier had been transformed into Romanized pro- 
vincials ; outside, the various tribes had become merged in the 
: common appellation of Frisians. The branch of the Franks-^ 
who were a confederacy, not a people— which gradually oyer? 
spread Gallia Belgica, bore the name of the Salian Franks 
Nominally they were taken under the protection of the empire; 

- in reality They were its masters and defenders. In the days of 
their ; great kihg 'Hl'odwig or Clovis (481-511) they were in 
possession of the whole of the southern and central Netherlands; 
The ! strip of: coast from the mouth of the Scheldt to that of the 
« Ems remained, however, in the hands of the free Frisians (q.v.) 1 , 

, in ’alliance with whom against the Franks were the Saxons (q.v:), 
who, pressing forward from the east, had occupied a portion of 
the districts' known later as Gelderland, Overyssel and D rente; 
Saxon was at this period the common title of all the north German 
tribes; there was but little difference bet weed Frisians and 
Saxons either in race or language, and they were closely 1 united 
for some four centuries in common resistance to the encroach- 
ments of the Frankish power. 

The conversion of Clovis and his rude followers to Christianity 
tended gradually to civilize the Franks, and to facilitate thb 
fusion which soon took place between them and the _ • ^ 

Gallo-Roman population. It tended also to accentuate Q^ristP 
the enmity to the F ranks of the heathen F risians and a my: 
Saxons. In the south (of the Netherlands) Christianity 
was spread by the labours of devoted missionaries, foremost 
i 'amongst whom were St Amandus, St >Bavon and St Eligius', 
and bishoprics were set up at Cambrai, Tournai, Arras, Therou- 
adne and Liege. In the dorth progress ■ was much slower, and 


though a church was erected at Utrecht by Dagobert I. about 
A.d. 630/ it was destroyed by the Frisians, who remained obstin- 
ately heathen. ' The first successful attempt to convert them 
was made, under the powerful protection of Pippin of Heristal, 
by Willebrord, a Northumbrian monk, who became, a.d. 695, 
the first bishop of Utrecht (see Utrecht). His labours were 
continued with even more striking results by another English- 
man, Winfred, better known as St Boniface, the Apostle of the 
Germans, who suffered martyrdom at Dokkum in a.d. 754 at 
the hands of some heathen Frisians. The complete conversion 
was, however, in the end due rather to the arms of the Carolingian 
kings than to the unaided efforts of the missionaries. Towards 
the end of the century, . Charlemagne, himself a Netherlander 
by descent and ancestral possessions, after a severe struggle, 
thoroughly subdued the Frisians and Saxons, and compelled them 
to embrace Christianity. 

In the triple partition of the Carolingian empire at Verdun in 
843, the central portion was assigned to the emperor Lothaire, 
separating the kingdoms of East Francia (the later 
offower Germany) from West Francia (the later France). 
Lorraine . This middle kingdom formed a long strip stretching 
across Europe from the North Sea to Naples, and 
embraced the whole of the later Netherlands with the exception 
of the portion on the left bank of the Scheldt, which river was 
made the. boundary of West Francia. On the death of the 
emperor, his son Lothaire II. received the northern part of his 
father’s domain, known as Lotharii or Hlutharii Regnum, 
corrupted later into Lotharingia or Lorraine. Lothaire had no 
heir, and in 870 by the treaty of Meerssen his territory, was 
divided between the kings of East and West Francia. In 879 
East Francia acquired the whole; from 912 to 924 it formed 
part of West Francia. . Finally in 924 Lorraine passed in the 
reign of Henry the. Fowler under 'German (East Frankish) 
overlordship. Henry’s son, Otto the Great, owing to the 
disordered state of the country, placed it in 953 in the hands 
of his, able brother, Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, for pacification. 
Bruno, who kept for himself the title of archduke, divided 
the territory into the two duchies of Upper and Lower Lorraine. 
Godfrey of Verdun was invested by him with the government 
of Lower Lorraine (Nieder-Lothringen). The history of the 
Netherlands from this , time forwards — with the exception of 
Flanders, which continued to be a fief of the French kings — 
is .the history of the various feudal states into which the duchy 
of Lower Lorraine was gradually broken up. 

It is a melancholy history, telling of the invasion of the North- 
men, and of the dynastic struggles between the petty feudal 
Growth sovereigns who carved out counties and lordships 
of the for themselves during the dark centuries which 

feudal followed the fall of the Carolingian empire. It was a 
states. time 0 £ 0 pp re _ ss i 0n cruelty, and of war and devasta- 

tion, during which the country remained chiefly swamp arid 
tangled woodland, with little communication save up and down 
the rivers and along the old Roman roads. Its remoteness from 
the control of the authority of the German and French kings, 
together with its inaccessibility, gave special facilities in Lower 
Lorraine to the growth of a number of practically independent 
feudal states forming a group or system apart. Chief among 
these states were the duchy of Brabant, the counties of Flanders, 
Hainault, Holland, Gelderland, Limburg and Luxemburg, 
and . the bishoprics of Utrecht and Liege. For their separate 
local histories and their dynasties, their wars and political 
relations with one another and with neighbouring countries, 
reference must be made to the separate articles Flanders, 
Holland, Brabant, Gelderland, Limburg, Luxemburg, 
Utrecht, Liege. 

During the 9th and 10th centuries the Netherlands suffered 
cruelly from the attacks of the Northmen, who ravaged the 
The i^ shores and at times penetrated far inland. 10834 
vasions Utrecht and Dorestad were sacked, and a few years 
of the later all Holland and Friesland was in their hands. 

Northmen . y ear a ft e r year the raids went on under a succession of 
leaders-— Heriold, Roruk, Rolf, Godfrey — and far and wide 


there was pillaging, burning, murder and slavery; In 873 Rolf 
seized Walcheren, and became the scourge of the surrounding 
districts. In 880 the invaders took Nijmwegen, erected a 
permanent camp at Elsloo and pushed on to the Rhine. Liege, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne and Bonn fell into their hands. The 
emperor, Charles the Fat, was roused to collect a large army, 
with which he surrounded the main body of the Northmen under 
their leader Godfrey in the camp at Elsloo. But Charles pre- 
ferred negotiation and bribery to fighting. Godfrey received 
a large sum of money, was confirmed in the possession of Fries;- 
land, and on being converted to Christianity in 882, received 
in marriage Gisela, daughter of Lothaire II. Three years later, 
however, Godfrey was murdered, and although the raids of the 
Northmen did not entirely cease for upwards of another century, 
no further attempt was made to establish a permanent dynasty 
in the land. 

At the close of the nth century the system of feudal states 
had been firmly established in the Netherlands under stable 
dynasties hereditary or episcopal, and, despite the 
continual wars between them, civilization had begun to crusades. 
develop, orderly government to be carried on, and the 
general condition of the people to be less hopeless and miserable. 
It was at this time that the voice of Peter the Hermit roused the 
whole of western Europe to enthusiasm by his preaching of the 
first crusade. Nowhere was the call responded to with greater 
zeal than in the Netherlands, and nowhere had the spirit of 
adventure and the stimulus to enterprise, which was one of the 
chief fruits of the crusades, more permanent effects for good. The 
foremost heroes of the first crusade were Netherlanders. Godfrey 
of Bouillon, the leader of the expedition and the first king of 
Jerusalem, was duke of Lower Lorraine, and the names of his 
brothers Baldwin of Edessa and Eustace of Boulogne, and of' 
Count Robert II. of Flanders are only less famous. The third 
crusade numbered among its chiefs Floris III. of Holland, Philip of 
Flanders, Otto I. of Gelderland and Henry I. of Brabant. The 
so-called Latin crusade of 1203 placed the imperial crown of 
Constantinople on the head of Baldwin of Flanders. At the siege 
and capture of Damietta (1218) it was the contingent of North- 
Netherlanders (Hollanders and Frisians under Count William I. 
of Holland) who bore the brunt of the fighting and specially 
distinguished themselves. To the Netherlands, as to the rest of 
western Europe, the result of the crusades was in the main 
advantageous. They broke down the intense narrowness of the 
life of those feudal times, enlarged men’s conceptions and intro- 
duced new ideas into their minds. They first brought the 
products and arts of the Orient into western Europe; and in the 
Netherlands, by the impulse that they gave to commerce, they 
were one of the primary causes of the rise of the chartered towns. 

Little is known about the Netherland towns before the 12th 
century. . The earliest charters date from that period. No place 
was reckoned to be a town unless it had received a Rfse of 
charter from its sovereign or its local lord. The the cities 
charters were of the nature of a treaty between the iathe e 
city and its feudal lord, and they differed much in 
character according to the importance of the place 
and the pressure it was able to put upon its sovereign. The 
extent of the rights which the charter conceded determined 
whether the town was a free town (vrije stadt — villa franca) 
or a commune {gemeente — communia). In the case of a commune 
the concessions included generally the right of inheritance, 
justice, taxation, use of wood, water, &c. The lord’s repre- 
sentative, entitled “ justiciary ” ( schout ) of “ bailiff ” ( baljuw ), 
presided over the administration of justice and took the command 
of the town levies in war. The gemeente — consisting only of those 
bound by the communal oath for mutual help and defence — 
elected their own magistrates. These electors were often a small 
proportion of the whole body of inhabitants: sometimes a few 
influential families alone had the right, and it became hereditary. 
This governing oligarchy was known as “ the patricians.” The 
magistrates bore the name, of scabini (. schepenen or fokevins)? 
and at their head was the seigneurial official — the schout or 
baljuw. These schepenen appointed in their turn from the 


s 


citizens to assist them a body of sworn councillors ( gezworenen 
oxjures), whose presidents, styled “ burgomasters,” had the. 
supervision of the communal finances. Thus grew up a number 
of municipalities-— practically self-governing republics — semi- 
independent feudatories ^n the feudal state. 

The most powerful and flourishing of all were those of Flanders 
— Ghent, Bruges and Ypres. In the 13th century these towns 
The had become the seat of large industrial populations 
Flemish (varying according to different estimates from 100,000 
com- to 200,000 inhabitants), employed upon the weaving. 
munes. G f w ith its dependent industries, and closely 

bound up by trade interests with England, from whence they 
obtained the wool for their looms. Bruges, at that time connected 
with the sea by the river Zwijn and with Sluis as its port, was 
the central mart and exchange of the world's commerce. In 
these Flemish cities the early oligarchic form of municipal 
government speedily gave way to a democratic. The great mass 
of the townsmen organized in trade gilds — weavers, fullers, dyers, 
smiths, leather- workers, brewers, butchers, bakers and others, 
of which by far the most powerful was that of the weavers — 
as soon as they became conscious of their strength rebelled against 
the exclusive privileges of the patricians and succeeded in ousting 
them from power. The patricians (hence called leliaerts) relied 
upon the support of the French crown, but the fatal battle of 
Courtrai (1302), in which the handicraftsmen ( clauwaerts ) laid 
low the chivalry of France, secured the triumph of the democracy. 
The power of the Flemish cities rose to its height during the 
ascendancy of Jacques van Artevelde (1285-1345), the famous' 
citizen-statesman of Ghent, but after his downfall the mutual 
jealousies of the cities undermined their strength, and with the 
crushing defeat of Roosebeke (1382) in which Philip van Artevelde 
perished, the political greatness of the municipalities^ had entered 
upon its decline. 

In Brabant— Antwerp, Louvain, Brussels, Malines(Mechlin) — 
and in the episcopaL territory of Liege — Liege, Huy, Dinant— 
Other there was a feebler repetition of the Flemish conditions. 

Nether w Flourishing communities were likewise to be found in 
land Hainault, Namur, Cambrai and the other southern 
mu ° ! . cim districts of the Netherlands, but nowhere else the 
pa es ’ vigorous independence of Ghent, Bruges and Ypr£s, 
nor the splendour of their civic life. In the north also the 13th 
century was rich in municipal charters. Dordrecht, Leiden, 
Haarlem, Delft, Vlaardigen, Rotterdam in Holland, and Middle- 
burg and Zierikzee in Zeeland, repeated with modifications the 
characteristics of the communes of Flanders and Brabant. 
But the growth and development of the northern communal 
movement, though strong and instinct with life, was slower and 
less tempestuous than the Flemish. In the bishopric of Utrecht, 
in Gelderland and Friesland, the privileges accorded to Utrecht, 
Groningen, Zutphen, Stavoren, Leeuwarden followed rather on 
the model of those of the Rhenish “ free cities ” than of the 


Franco-Flemish commune. In the northern Netherlands gener- 
ally up to the end of the 14th century the towns had no great 
political weight; their importance depended upon* their river 
commerce and their markets. Thus at the close of the 14th 
century, despite the constant wars between the feudal sovereigns 
who held sway in the Netherlands, the vigorous municipal life 
had fostered industry and commerce, and had caused Flanders 
in particular to become the richest possession in the world. 

It was precisely at this time that Flanders, and gradually the 
other feudal states of the Netherlands, by marriage, purchase, 
treachery or force, fell under the dominion of the 
The Bur- house of Burgundy. The foundation of the Burgundian 
dominion . rule in the Netherlands was laid by the succession of 
Philip the Bold to the counties of Flanders and Artois 
in 1384 in right of his wife Margaret de Male. In 1404 Antony, 
Philip's second son (killed at Agincourt 1415), became duke 
of Brabant by bequest of his great-aunt Joan. The consolidation 
of the Burgundian power was effected by Philip the Good, 
grandson of Philip the Bold, in his long and successful reign of 48 
years, 1419-1467. He inherited Flanders and Artois, purchased 
the county of Namur (1427) and compelled his cousin Jacqueline, 


the heiress of Holland, Zeeland, Hainault and Friesland, to 
surrender her possessions to him, 1428. On the death in 1430 of 
his cousin Philip, duke of Brabant, he took possession of Brabant 
and Limburg; the duchy of Luxemburg he acquired by purchase,. 
1443. He made his bastard son David bishop of Utrecht, and 
from 1456 onwards that see continued under Burgundian 
influence. Two other bastards were placed on the episcopal 
throne of Liege, an illegitimate brother on that of Cambrai!' 
Philip did not live to see Gelderland and Liege pass definitively, 
under his rule; it was reserved for his son, Charles the Bold; 
to crush the independence of Liege (1468) and to incorpoirate 
Gelderland in his dominions (1473). 

This extension of dominion on the part of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy implied the establishment of a strong monarchical 
authority. . They had united under their sway a number ■■ ^ 
of provinces with different histories and institutions 
arid speaking different languages, and their aim was -kwriy..' 
to centralize the government. The nobility and clergy were on 
the side of the ducal authority; its opponents were the muriicir 
parities, especially those of Flanders. Their strength had been 
seriously weakened by the overthrow of Roosebeke, but Philip: 
on his accession found them once more advancing rapidly in 
power and prosperity. He was quite aware that the industrial 
wealth of the great Flemish communes was financially the main- 
stay of his power, but their very prosperity made them the chief 
obstacle to his schemes of unifying into a solid dominion thb 
loose aggregate of states over which he was the ruler. On this, 
matter Philip would brook no opposition. Bruges was forced 
after strenuous resistance to submit to .the loss of its most 
cherished privileges in 1438, and the revolt of Ghent was quenched 
in the “ red sea ” (as it was styled) of Gavre in 1453. The 
splendour and luxury of the court of Philip surpassed that of 
any contemporary sovereign. A permanent memorial, of it 
remains in the famous Order of the Golden Fleece, which waa 
instituted by the duke at Bruges in 1430 on the occasion of his 
marriage with Isabel of Portugal, a descendant of John of Gaunt; 
and was so named from the English wool, the raw material used 
in the Flemish looms, for which Bruges was the chief mart.: 
The reign of Philip, though marred by many acts of tyranny 
and harshness* was politically great. Had his successor been as 
prudent and able, he might have made a unified Netherlands 
the nucleus of a mighty middle kingdom, interposing between 
France and Germany, and a revival of that of the Carolingian 
Lothaire. 

Before the accession of Charles, the only son of Philip, two 
steps had been taken of great importance in the direction, of 
unification. The first was the appointment of a grand Charhs 
council with supreme judicial and financial functions, ihe Q 0ldt ' 
whose seat was finally fixed at Marines (Mechlin) in 
1473; the other the summoning of deputies of all the provincial 
“ states ” of the Netherlands to a states-general at Brussels 
in 1465. But Charles, rightly surnamed the Bold or Head- 
strong, did not possess the qualities of a builder of states. Im- 
patient of control and hasty in action, he was no match for his 
crafty and plotting adversary, Louis XI. of France. His 
ambition, however, was boundless, and he set himself to realize 
the dream of his father — a Burgundian kingdom stretching frorii 
the North Sea to the Mediterranean. At first all went well with 
him. By his ruthless suppression of revolts at Dinant and Liege 
he made his authority undisputed throughout the Netherlands; 
His campaigns against the French king were conducted vyith 
success. His creation of a formidable standing army, the first 
of its kind in that age of transition from feudal conditions, gave 
to the Burgundian power all the outward semblance of stability 
and permanence. But Charles, though a brave soldier and gbod 
military organizer, was neither a capable statesman nor a skilful 
general. He squandered the resources left to him by his father, 
and made himself hateful to all classes of his subjects by his 
exactions and tyranny. When at the very height of power, all 
his schemes of aggrandisement came to sudden ruin through a 
succession of disastrous defeats at the hands of the Swiss at 
Grandson (March 2, 1476), at Morat (June 22, 1476) 



and at Nancy • (Janfiftfy ; - 5, *47 j). At ; Nancy Charted was 
himself among th6 slain, leaving his only daughter: Mary of 
Burgundy, then in her twentieth year, sole ' heiress - to his' 
possessions^''' ,w.\; 

> The catastrophe of Nancy threatened the loosely-knit Bur- 
gundian ‘dominion with dissolution. • Louis XI. claimed the 
Mary of aversion of the French fiefs, and seized Burgundy, 

Burgundy Franche Comte and Artois. But the Netherland 
and Maxi* provinces, though not loving the Burgundian dynasty; 
m Hinn of fr a( j[ n0 desire to have a French master. Deputies 
us ra ' representing Flanders* Brabant, Hainault and Holland 
met at Ghent, where Mary was detained almost as a 
prisoner, and compelled her- (February 10, 1477) to sign the 
“ Great Privilege.” This charter provided that no war could 
be declared nor marriage concluded by the sovereign, nor taxes 
raised , without the assent of the states, .that natives were alone 
eligible for high office, and that the national language should be 
used in public documents. The central court of justice at 
Malines was abolished, but the Grand Council was reorganized 
and made thoroughly representative. The Great Privilege was 
supplemented by provincial . charters, the Flemish Privilege 
granted (February 10), the Great Privilege of Holland and 
Zeeland (February 17), the Great Privilege of Namur and. the 
Joyeuse Entr&e of Brabant, both in May, thus largely curtailing 
the ’ sovereign’s power of interference with local liberties. On 
these- conditions Mary obtained the hearty support of the states 
against France, but her humiliations were not yet at an end; 
tiwo of her privy councillors, accused of traitorous intercourse 
with the ehemy, were, despite her entreaties, seized, tried and 
beheaded (April 3). Her marriage four months later to 
Maximilian of Austria was the beginning of the long domination 
of the house of Habsburg. The next fifteen years were for 
Maximilian a stormy and. difficult period. The duchess Mary 
died from the effects of a fall from her horse (March 1482)* and 
Maximilian became regent .( mambourg ) for his son. The peace of 
Arras with France (March 1483) freed him to. deal with the dis-. 
cords in the Netherland provinces, and;more especially with the 


turbulent opposition in the Flemish cities. With the;Submission 
of Ghent (June 1485) the contest was decided in favour of the 


Philip and 
Joanna. 


archduke, who in 1494, on his election as emperor,, 
was able to hand over the. country to. his son Philip: 
in a comparatively tranquil and secure state. Philip, 


surnamed; the Fair, was fifteen years of age, and his accession 


was welcomed by the Netherlanders with whom Maximilian had, 


never been popular. Gelderland, however, . which had revolted 
after Nancy, had Charles of Egmont for its duke, and the two 
bishoprics of Liege and Utrecht were no longer subject to 
Burgundian authority. In 1496 Philip married Joanna of. 
Aragon, who in 1500 became heiress apparent to Castile and 
Aragon. That same year she gave birth at Ghent to a son/ 
afterwards the emperor Charles V. Philip’s reign in the Nether- 
lands was chiefly noteworthy for his efforts for the reyival of 
trade .with England. On the death of. Queen Isabel, Philip and 
Joanna succeeded to the crown of Castile and took up their 
residence in their new kingdom (January 1506). A few months. 


later Philip , unexpectedly died at Burgos (September 25th). 
His Burgundian lands passed without opposition to his son 


Charles, then six years of age. . 

The claim of the emperor Maximilian to be regent , during 
the minority of his grandson was recognized by the states-general. 

; ; ; .Maximilian nominated his daughter Margaret, widow 
ofAustria . Philibert, duke of Sayoy, to act as governor- general, 

. ..... and. she filled the difficult post for eight years with 

great ability, courage and tact; and when Charles at the age 
of fifteen assumed the ‘government he found the Netherlands 
thriving and prosperous. In the following year, by the death 
of Ferdinand of Aragon, his maternal grandfather, and the 
incapacity of his mother Joanna, who had become hopelessly 
insane, he succeeded to the crowns of Castile and; Aragon, which 
carried with them large possessions in. .Italy and, the dominion 
of the. .New. World of America. In 1519 Maximilian died, and 
the, following year his grandson, now the head of the house 


ofAustria;. was Elected emperor> -Chdrles ;¥« had been born and 
brought up in the Netherlands; -‘and retained a strong predilection 
for his native country, but necessarily he had to pass Charles V 
, the larger: part of his life, at : that great crisis of the 
: world’s history, in other lands. During his frequent absences 
; he entrusted the government of the Netherlands to the tried 
; hands of his aunt/ Margaret, who retained his confidence until 
: her- death (November 1530), and secured the affection of all 
Netherlanders. Margaret was assisted by a permanent council 
of regency, and there was a special minister charged with the 
: administration of the finances, sometimes under the name of 
superintendent of the finances, sometimes under the title of 
treasurer-general and controller-general. The duties of this 
minister were of special importance', for it was to the Netherlands 
that Charles looked for much of the resources wherewith to 
carry :on his many wars. During this time Charles consolidated 

* his dominion over the Netherlands. In 1524 he became lord 
of Friesland by purchase, and in 1528 he acquired the tempor- 
alities of Utrecht. He now ruled over seventeen provinces— 
i.e. four duchies, Brabant, Gelderland, Limburg and Luxemburg; 
seven counties, Flanders/ Artois, Hainault, Holland, Zeeland, 
Namur and Zutphen; the margraviate of Antwerp; and 
'five lordships — Eriesland, Mechlin, Utrecht, Overyssel, and 

Groningen with its dependent districts. 

After the death of Margaret, Charles appointed his sister 
Mary, the widowed queen of Hungary, to the regency, and for 
twenty years she retained her post, until the abdication of \ 

in fact of Charles V. in 1555. She too governed ably, Hungary. 
though in entire subservience to her nephew, but was 
not in such intimate touch with the national peculiarities of 
the Netherlanders as her predecessor. At the time of her 
accession to office Charles changed the form of administration 
by the creation of three separate councils, those of State, , , of 
Finance, and, the Privy Council. The regent was president of 
.the council of state, of which the knights of the Golden Fleece 
wer.e r members. The policy of Charles towards the Netherlands 
was for many years one of studied moderation. He redressed 
many grievances, regulated the administration of justice, 
encouraged commerce, reformed the coinage, but as time went on 
he was compelled to demand larger subsidies and to take severer 
measures against heretical opinions. Mary was forced to impose 
taxation which met with violent resistance, especially in 1539 
from the stiff-necked town of Ghent. The emperor himself 
was obliged to intervene. On the 14th of February 1540 he 
entered Ghent at the head of a large army and visited the 
city with severe punishment. All its charters were annulled, 
its, privileges and those of its gilds swept away, and a . heavy 
fine imposed. It was a lesson intended to teach the N etherlanders 
the utter futility of opposition to the will of their lord. The 
struggle, however, with the Protestant princes of Germany not 
only led to continual demands of Charles for men and money 
from his Netherland dominions, but to his determination to 
prevent the spread of Protestant opinions; and a series of 
edicts was passed, the most severe of which (that of 1550) was 
carried out with extreme rigour, Its preamble stated that its 
object was “ to exterminate the root- and ground of this pest.” 

, By its enactments, men.holding heretical opinions were condemned 
! to the stake, women to be buried alive. Yet despite the efforts 
t of the -goyernment the Reformation made progress in the 'land. 
In 1548 Charles laid before the states a scheme for making the 
Netherlands, an integral part of the empire under the name of 
, thp Circle of Burgundy; but the refusal of the German Electors 
to make his only son Philip king of the Romans led him to 
abandon the .project; which was. never renewed. Already the 
emperor, was beginning to feel weary of the heavy burdens 
which the government of so many realms had imposed upon him, 

; and in 1549 he presented Philip to the states of the-Netherlands, 
j that they might .take- the oath- of allegiance to him, and Philip 

• swore , to maintain all ancient rights, privileges and customs; , , . 

: The abdication of Charles V. took place on the 25th of October 

5 4555 in the great hall of the palace at Brussels,; and Philip II. 
entered upon his long and eventful reign. His external policy 



was 1 at first successful. Ch^%Uhrough:^he valour of: Lanioral, 
count of Egm'onty two great- viotoaries r were won over the; French 
pAii/ at St Quentin (August: iq, 1557 ) ^nd* at Gravelines 
v.\ (July i3v 1558). The terms of -the treaty of CateaU^ 
Cambresis (February 1559) were entirely favourable to Philip:. 
Internal difficulties, however, confronted him, His proposal 
to impose a tax of 1% on real property and of 2 % on movable 
property was rejected by all the larger provinces. Asia thorough 
Spaniard who did not even- understand the language of his 
Netherland subjects Philip was from the first distrusted and his 
acts regarded with suspicion. He himself never felt at home i 
at Brussels* and in August 1559 he set sail for Spain* never again 
to revisit the Netherlands. 

/;Heappointed as regent, Margaret, duchess of Parma, a natural 
daughter of Charles V. by a Flemish motherland like the other 
m - woolen 1 of the House a strong and. capable ruler. : 
tifpSmai' She was nominally assisted by the members of the 
. * three councils^-the Council of State, the Privy, Council 
and the Council of Finance, but in: reality all pawer had been j 
placed by Philip in the hands of three confidential councillors ; 
styled the Consulta— BarlaymOnt, president of ./the Council ; 
of Finance, Viglius, president of the Privy Council* and Antony 
Perrenot, bishop of : Arras, better known • by >; his later* title as ‘ 
Cardinal: Granvelle. This extremely .able man, a Burgundian 
by ; birth; was : the • son of one of Charles "V.’s most trusted 
councillors, and it was largely to him that the government 
of the Netherlands was confided. Two/.btirhing questions at 
the outset confronted Margaret and Granvelle— the 1 question 
of the new bishoprics and the question of iffe presence in the | 
Netherlands of a number of Spanish troops. The proposal to j 
reorganize the bishoprics of the. Netherlands was not a new one* 
but was the carrying out of a long-planned project of Charles V. 
In 1555 there were but three dioceses in the Netherlands— those ; 
of Tou may,* Arras and U trecht ,-^all of unwieldy; size and un der 
the jurisdiction of foreign metropolitans. It was proposed now 
tb establish a more* numerous hierarchy, self-contained within 
the limits of Burgundian rule* with three archbishops ahd fifteen 
diocesans. The primatial see was placed at Malines (Mechlin) , 
having under it Antwerp, Hertogenbosch; Roermond, Ghent, ■ 
Bruges,- and Ypres constituting the Flemish province; the 
second' archbishbpric was at Cambraly, with Tournay, Arras* St 
Omer, and Namur, -r-the ' Walloon! province; the; third at 
Hfr^cht; with; Haarlem- Middleburg, Leeu warden^' Groningen and 
Deventer,— the- northern (Dutch) province. All these with the . 
exception of Cambray and StOmar. weie; within the> boundaries 
of the .Netherlands; ‘ The scheme /aroused almost, universal 
distrust and opposition. 1 It; was believed that its object was 1 
the introduction of the, dreaded form of the Inquisition established 
in Spain,- and in any case more systematic and stringent measures ■ 
for >,^he. stamping but of; heresy. It excited also the animosity 
of the nobles jealous of their privileges, and of the monasteries, 
which were called upon to furnish the revenues for the new sees. 

' '' Granvelle was made first : archbishop ;of Malihes,; and all the, 
odium attaching to the increase bf ; the -episcopate was laid at 
his door, though he was in reality opposed to; it. The continued j 
presence of the Spanish troops caused also great dissatisfaction. 
The Netherlanders detested the Spaniards, and f. everything 
Spanish, and this foreign- mercenary ; force, together with the • 
new ‘bShopSji was looked upon as part of a general plan for the 
gradual overthrow of their rights and liberties. So loud was the ; 
outcry that Margaret and Granvelle oh their own responsibility 
sent away the 'Spanish regiments from the-, country (January . 
1-561) . ; * The most serious difficulty with which Margaret; had to 
deal arose from the attitude of the great nobles;, and ambngljthese 
especially of William (the “ -Silent ”•) of Nassau,; prince of Orange, 
Lamoral; ieounf of Egmont, and Philip de • Montmorency, coun t 
of Hoorn. These great magnates; all -of them Knights , of the ; 
Fleece; and men of peculiar weight and authority in the. .country , 
were disgusted- to find that, though nominally councillors of 
statef >tsheir advice was / never asked, /arid that- all power was 
vplaceddmthe hands of th q Consulta. • They began to be alarihed 
by the severity/with which the edicts againstheresy were being 
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carried out, and by the- rising indignation among /the populate. - 
William, Egmont, and Hoorn therefore ; placed * themselves; at 
the head/ of , a league of nobles against Granvelle (who 1 had 
become cardinal in -1561) with the; object *of .under mining ,1118 1 
influence and driving; him from power.- They resigned Tfeir 
positions as councillors of state, and expressed their grievances 
personally to Margaret and by letter to the king in Madrid, 
asking for ; the dismissal of Granvelle. The duchess, herself 
aggrieved by the dictatorial manners of the cardinal, likewise 
urged upon her brother the necessity of the retirement of ; the 
unpopular .minister./ At last Philip unwillingly gaye way, /and 
he secretly: suggested to the cardinal that he should /ask. per- 
mission./ (from the regent to visit his mother at , B esangon. 
Granvelle left Brussels on the 13 th of March 1 564, never totetuin 1 . 
But the, king was only temporizing; he had .no intention oi 
changing his policy, • . He did but bide his. time, 

- The .Council of Trent had recently brought its long labours 
to a close .(December 4, 1563), /and Philip resolved to enforce 
its decrees throughout his dominions. He issued an • . : . 
order to that effect (August 18, 1564),. and it was sent ™ideritfne 
to l the; duchess of Parma for publication, < The nobles decrees* 
protested, .and Egmont Was deputed; to go to Madrid ... ; ; 
and try to obtain from the king a mitigation of the edicts' and 
redress of grievances. Philip was inexorable. . The acti^jP^gjjf 
the Inquisition was redoubled, and persecution xaged throughout 
the Netherlands. Everywhere intense indignation was aroused 
by the. cruel tortures and executions. In the presence of the 
rising storm the duchess was bewildered, seeing clearly the folly 
of(the policy she was, obliged to carry out no less than its difficulty. 
Following the example iof William of Orange, Hoorn, Berghen 
-and other governors, the magistrates generally declined to enforce 
the edicts, and offered to resign* rather than be the instruments 
for burning and maltreating their fellow-countrymen. It. was 
at this time: that, the lesser nobility, foremost among whom were 
Louis of Nassau (brother of William), Philip de Marnix, lord of 
Sainte Aldegonde, and Henry, count of Brederode, The t&m- 
began to organize resistance, and in 1566 a confederacy promise/ 
was formed, all the members of which signed a docu- 
ment called “The Compromise,” by which they bound themselves 
to help and protect one* f another against persecution* and,: |o 
extirpate the Inquisition from, the, -land. The. signatories drew 
up. a petition,, known-as the “ Request,” which ; was .presented' by 
the confederates . to the regent . (April 5, 1,566) in , the 
chamber at Brussels. ; As they approached, Barlaymoni had 
been heard to say to Margaret, “ What Madam, is 
your Highness afraid ; of these beggars (gueux) ? ” Beggars. 
The phrase was seized upon and made a party name, . . : / 
and it became the fashion for patriots .to wear-beggar's garb apd 
a medal round the neck, bearing Philip- s image on one side, and 
a wallet on the other- with two hands crossed, and the legend 
Fidbles au toi jusqtp J d labesace. / ; /..i-/; . ; / •. 

. William of Orange, . Egmont, and, Hoorn, were alarmed at the 
violent passions . that had; been aroused, . and held- aloof , at first 
from. Brederode and his companions. At their instance, and 
1 carrying with . them instructions from the regen t and the council, 
the marquis- of Berghen and Hoorn’s brother (the l.oi;d pi Mon- 
tigny). were persuaded to go to Spain and lay before Philip the 
serious character of the crisis. Philip received them courteously, 
but took care that neither of them should return home. Mean- 
while, in the Netherlands the sectaries had been making rapid 
. headway in spite .of the persecution. Open-air cony en tides were 
held in all parts of the provinces,. , and the fierce Calvinist 
preachers raised- the religious.excitement of theirhearers ^ 7^^ 
to such a pitch that it found vent in a. furious outburst 
of iconoclasm. ; During the month of August bands of 
fanatical rioters in various parts of fhe, country made havoc in 
the churches and religious houses, wrecking the altars, smashing 
the images and pictures, and carrying off the sacred vessels, and 
other treasures on which theyrCQuld lay their, hands, *, These ; acts 
of wild and sacrilegious destruction reached their climax at 
Antwerp (August 16 and 17),, where a small body of rioters 
forced their waydnjo the, cathedral mnd were permitted withp.i^t 
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~ any interference on the part of the magistracy to wreak their 
will upon its spendid and priceless contents. 

The effect of the outbreak was in every way disastrous. The 
regent was alienated from the popular leaders, and was no longer 
disposed to help William of Orange, Egmont, and Hoorn to secure 
a mitigation of religious persecution; and the heart of Philip 
was hardened in its resolve to exterminate heresy in the Nether- 
lands. He dissembled until such time as he could despatch his 
greatest general, the duke of Alva, to Brussels at the head of a 
picked force to crush all opposition. 

William of Orange was not deceived by the specious temporiz- 
ing of the king. He foresaw the coming storm, and he did his 
utmost to induce Egmont, Hoorn and other prominent 
Orange* members of the patriotic party to unite with him in 
taking measures for meeting the approaching danger. 
Egmont and Hoorn refused to do anything that might be con- 
strued into disloyalty; in these circumstances William felt that 
the time had come to provide for his personal safety. He with- 
drew (April 1567) first to his residence at Breda, and then to the 
ancestral seat of his family at Dillenburg in Nassau. 

Margaret of Parma meanwhile, with the aid of a considerable 
body of German mercenaries, had inflicted exemplary punish- 
Punlsh- Hi en t upon the iconoclasts and Calvinist sectaries. 
meat of ' A body of some 2000 men drawn principally from 
the sect- Antwerp were cut to pieces at Austruweel (March 13, 
aries. 1567), and their leader John de Marnix, lord of Thou- 
seule, slain. Valenciennes, the chief centre of disturbance in 
the south, was besieged and taken by Philip de Noircarmes, 
governor of Hainault, who inflicted a savage vengeance (April 
1567). The regent therefore represented to her brother that the 
disorders were entirely put down and that the time had come to 
show mercy. But Philip’s preparations were now complete, and 
Alva set out from Italy at the head of a force of some 10,000 
veteran troops, Spaniards and Italians, afterwards increased by 
a body of Germans, with which, after marching through Bur- 
gundy, Lorraine and Luxemburg, he reached the Netherlands 
(August 8), and made his entry into Brussels a fortnight 
later. 

The powers conferred on Alva were those of military dictator. 
The title of regent was left to the duchess Margaret, but she 
speedily sent in her resignation, which "was accepted 
The (October 6). Before this took place events had been 
of Blood, moving fast. On the 9th of September Egmont and 
Hoorn were arrested as they left a council at the duke’s 
residence and were confined in the castle of Ghent. At the same 
time Orange’s friend, the powerful burgomaster of Antwerp, 
Anthony van Stralen,, was seized. The next step of Alva was 
to create a special tribunal which was officially known as the 
“ Council of Troubles,” but was popularly branded with the name 
of the “ Council of Blood,” and as such it has passed down to 
history. As a tribunal it had no legal status. The duke himself 
was president and all sentences were submitted to him. Two 
members only, Vargas and del Rio, both Spaniards, had votes. 
A swarm of commissioners ransacked the provinces in search of 
delinquents, and the council sat daily for hours, condemning the 
accused, almost without a hearing, in batches together. The 
executioners were ceaselessly at work with stake, sword and 
gibbet. Crowds of fugitives crossed the frontier to 
outlawed. seek re ^ u S e in Germany and England. The prince of 
Orange was publicly declared an outlaw and his 
property confiscated (January 24, 1568). A few weeks later his 
eldest son, Philip William, count of Buren, a student at the 
university of Louvain, Was kidnapped and carried off to Madrid. 
William had meanwhile succeeded in raising a force in Germany 
with which his brother Louis invaded Friesland. He gained a 
victory at Heiligerlee (May 23) over a Spanish force under Count 
Aremberg. Aremberg himself was killed, as was Adolphus of 
Nassau, a younger brother of William and Louis. But Alva 
himself took the field, and at Jemmingen (July 21) completely 
annihilated the force of Louis, who himself narrowly escaped 
with his life. One result of the victory of Heiligerlee 
was the determination of Alva that Egmont and Hoorn 


should die before he left Brussels for the campaign in 
Friesland. They were pronounced by the Council of 
Blood to be guilty of high treason (June 2, 1568). Execution 
On the 6th of June they were beheaded before the and^Hoorn. 
Broodhuis at Brussels. 

A few months after the disaster of Jemmingen, Orange, who 
had now become a Lutheran, himself led a large army into 
Brabant. He was met by Alva with cautious tactics. 

The Spaniards skilfully avoided a battle, and in A1va 
November the invaders were compelled to withdraw 
across the French frontier through lack of resources, 
and were disbanded. Alva was triumphant.; but though 
Alva’s master had supplied him with an invincible army, he was 
unable to furnish him with the funds to pay for it. Money had 
to be raised by taxation, and at a meeting of the states-general 
(March 20, 1569) the governor-general proposed (1) an immediate 
tax of 1% on all property, (2) a tax of 5% on all transfers of 
real estate, (3) a tax of 10% on the sale of all articles of commerce, 
the last two taxes to be granted in perpetuity. Everywhere the 
proposal met with uncompromising resistance. After a pro- 
longed struggle, Alva succeeded in obtaining a subsidy of 
2,000,000 fl. for two years only. All this time the brutal work of 
the Blood Council went on, as did the exodus of thousands upon 
thousands of industrious and well-to-do citizens, and with 
each year the detestation felt for Alva and his rule steadily 
increased. 

All this time William and Louis were indefatigably making 
preparations for a new campaign, and striving by their agents 
to rouse the people to active resistance. The first 
successes were however to be not on land, but on the Beggarsl 
sea. In 1569 William in his capacity as sovereign 
prince of Orange issued letters-of-marque to a number 
of vessels to prey upon the Spanish commerce in the narrow 
seas. These corsairs, for such they were, were known by the 
name of Sea-Beggars (Gueux-de-M er) . Under the command of the 
lord of Lumbres, the lord of Treslong, and William de la Marck 
(lord of Lumey) they spread terror and alarm along the coast, 
seized much plunder, and in revenge for Alva’s cruelty com- 
mitted acts of terrible barbarity upon the priests and monks and 
catholic officials, as well as upon the crews of the vessels that fell 
into their hands. Their difficulty lay in the lack of ports in 
which to take refuge. At last by a sudden assault the 
Sea-Beggars seized the town of Brill at the mouth of c *pture ot 
the Maas (April 1, 1572). Encouraged by this success pj US hing. 
they next attacked and took Flushing, the port of 
Zeeland, which commanded the approach to Antwerp; and the 
inhabitants were compelled to take the oath to the prince of 
Orange, as stadtholder of the king. They next mastered Delfs- 
haven and Schiedam. These striking successes caused a wave of 
revolt to spread through Holland, Zeeland, Gelderland, Q evoIt 
Utrecht and Friesland. The principal towns gave in the 
their submission to the prince of Orange, and acknow- northern 
ledged him as their lawful stadtholder. Within three P tovinces • 
months of the capture of Brill, Amsterdam was the only town in 
Holland in the hands of the Spaniards. 

This revolt of the northern provinces was facilitated by the 
fact that Alva had withdrawn many of the garrisons, and was 
moving to oppose an invasion from the south. Louis 
of Nassau, with a small force raised in France with the Tile 
connivance of Charles IX., made a sudden dash into o/AfoLs? 
Hainault (May 1572) and captured Valenciennes and 
Mons. Here he was shut in by a superior force of Spaniards, and 
made preparations to defend himself until relieved by the army 
which Cfrange was collecting on the eastern frontier. On the 
9th of July William crossed the Rhine, and captured Malines, 
Termonde and Oudenarde, and was advancing southwards 
when the news reached him of the massacre of St Bartholomew, 
which deprived him of the promised aid of Coligny and his army 
of 12,000 men. He made an attempt, however, to relieve Mons, 
but his camp at Harmignies was surprised by a night attack, and 
William himself narrowly escaped capture. The next morning 
he retreated, and six days later Mons surrendered. 


Siege of 
Haarlem 


Alva with 
draws 
from the 
Nether - 
lands* 


Orange however did not despair, and resolved to throw 
In his lot for good and all with the rebel province of the north. 

0 Already at his summons the states of Holland had 

takes & up met at Dort (July 15) under the presidency of Philip 
his resfr' de Marnix, lord of Sainte Aldegonde, and they had 
dence at unanimously recognized William as their lawful stadt- 
DeIft ■. holder and had voted a large grant of supplies. The 
prince now took up his permanent residence at Delft, and a 
regular government was established, in which he exercised 
almost dictatorial authority. 

Alva was now free to deal with rebellion in the north. Malines, 
which had surrendered to William, was given over for three 
days to the mercy of a brutal soldiery. Then the army under 
Alva’s son, Don Frederick of Toledo, marched northwards, 
and the sack of Zutphen and the inhuman butchery of Naarden 
are among the blackest records of history. But the very horrors 
of Don Frederick’s advance roused a spirit of indomitable 
resistance in Holland. 

The famous defence of Haarlem, lasting through the winter 
of 1572 to July 1573, cost the besiegers 12,000 lives, and gave 
Sie e of ^ nsur S ent provinces time to breathe. The example 

Haarlem °f Haarlem was followed by Alkmaar, and with better 
and success. The assault of the Spaniards was repulsed, 
Alkmaar* dykes were cut, and Don Frederick, fearing for 
his communications, beat a hasty retreat (August). A few 
weeks later (Oct. 11) the fleet of Alva on the Zuyder Zee was 
Alva with - corn P letel y defeated by the S6a-Beggars and its 
draws * admiral taken prisoner. Disgusted by these reverses, 
from the in bad odour with the king, and with his soldiers 
Nether- mutinying for lack of pay, the governor-general 
imtM, resigned. On the 18th of December 1573 Alva, who 
to the end had persisted in his policy of pitiless severity, 
left Brussels, carrying with him the curses of the people over 
whom he had tyrannized for six terrible years of misery and 
oppression. 

Philip sent the grand commander, Don Luis Requesens, 
as governor-general in his place, and after some futile attempts 
Don Luis at ne gotiation the war ^vent on. The prince of Orange, 
Requesens , who had now formally entered the Calvinist communion, 
governor- was inexorable in laying down three conditions as 
general indispensable: (1) Freedom of worship and. liberty 
to preach the gospel according to the Word of God; (2) the 
restoration and maintenance of all the ancient charters, privileges, 
and liberties of the land; (3) the removal of all Spaniards and 
other foreigners from all posts and employments civil and military. 
In February 1574 the Spaniards by the fall of Middleburg lost 
their last hold upon Walcheren and Zeeland. This triumph was 
however far more than counterbalanced by the complete defeat 
of the army, led by Count Louis of Nassau, at Mookerheide near 
Nijmwegen (14th March). The gallant Louis and his younger 
brother Henry both lost their lives. This was a grievous blow 
to William, but his courage did not fail. The Spaniards laid 
siege to Leiden, and though stricken down by a fever at Delft 
the prince spared no exertion to save the town. The 
Th j Sie *? e f dykes were cut, the land flooded, but again and again 
of Leiden* a relieving force was baulked in its attempts to reach 
the place, which for more than four months bravely 
defended itself. But when at the very last extremity through 
famine, a tempestuous flood enabled the vessels of Orange 
to reach Leiden, and the investing force was driven to retreat 
(October 3, 1574). This was the turning-point of the first stage 
in the struggle for Dutch independence. In honour of this 
great deliverance, the state of Holland founded the university, 
which 'vyas speedily to make the name of Leiden illustrious 
throughout Europe. 

In the spring of 1575 conferences with a view to peace were 
held at Breda, and on their failure Orange, in the face of Spanish 
successes in Zeeland, was forced to seek foreign 
Oeato of succour. He sought at first in vain. The sovereignty 
sens * 0 Holland and Zeeland was offered to the queen of 
England, but she, though promising secret support, 
declined. The situation was, however, relieved through the 


sudden death of Requesens (March 1576). The stadtholder 
summoned a meeting of the states of Holland and Zeeland to 
Delft, and on the 25th of April an act of federation 
between the two provinces was executed. By this ^deration 
compact the prince was invested with all the pre- between 
rogatives belonging to the sovereign. He was made Holland 
commander-in-chief of both the military and naval 
forces with supreme authority, and in his hands was 
placed the final appointment to all political and judicial posts 
and to vacant city magistracies. He was required to maintain 
the Protestant reformed religion and to suppress “ all religion 
at variance with the gospel.” He also had authority to confer 
the protectorate of the federated provinces upon a foreign 
prince. 

In June 1576 the long siege of Zierikzee, the capital of 
Schouwen, ended in- its surrender to the Spanish general Mon- 
dragon, after the failure of a gallant attempt by 
Admiral Boisot to break the leaguer, in which he lost T.he great 
his life. Things looked ill for the patriots, and Zeeland Mutiny. 
would have been at the mercy of the conqueror had 
not the success been followed by a great mutiny of the Spanish 
and Walloon troops, to whom long arrears of pay were due. 
They chose their leader ( eletto ), marched into Brabant, and 
established themselves at Alost, where they were joined by 
other bands of mutineers. The principal fortresses of the country 
were in the hands of Spanish garrisons, who refused obedience 
to the council. William seized his opportunity, and with a body 
of picked troops advanced into Flanders, occupied Ghent, and 
entered into negotiations with the leader of the states- 
general at Brussels, for a union of all the provinces on “ Tb * 
the basis of exclusion of foreigners and non-interference 
with religious belief. The overtures were favourably 
received, the council at Brussels was forcibly dissolved, and a 
congress met at Ghent on the 19th of October to consider what 
measures must be taken for the pacification of . the country. 
In the midst of their deliberations the news arrived that the 
mutineers had marched from Alost on Antwerp, overpowered 
the troops of Champagney, and sacked the town with terrible 
barbarities (Nov. 3). This tragedy, known as “ the Spanish 
Fury,” silenced all disputes and differences among the repre- 
sentatives of the provinces. A treaty establishing a firm alliance 
between the provinces, represented by the states-general, 
assembled at Brussels on the one part, and on the other by the 
prince of Orange, and the states of Holland and 
Zeeland, was agreed upon and ratified under the title T/tePac/- 
of the “ Pacification of Ghent.” It was received with Qbent! ° 
great enthusiasm. The provinces agreed first to eject 
the foreigner, then to meet in states-general and regulate all 
matters of religion and defence. It was stipulated that there 
was to be toleration for both Catholics and Protestants; that the 
Spanish king should be recognized as de jure sovereign, and the 
prince of Orange as governor with full powers in Holland and 
Zeeland. 

Meanwhile Philip had appointed his natural brother, Don 
John of Austria, to be governor-general in the place of Requesens. 
After many delays he reached Luxemburg on the 4th Doa j o/ia 
of November (the date of the Spanish Fury at Ant- 0 t Austria 
werp) and notified his arrival to the council of state, becomes 
His letter met with a cold reception. On the advice 
of the prince of Orange the states-general refused to e er 
receive him as governor-general unless he accepted the “ Paci- 
fication of Ghent.” Negotiations were entered into, but a dead- 
lock ensued. At this crisis the hands of Orange and the patriotic 
party were greatly strengthened by a new compact entitled 
“ The Union of Brussels,” which was extensively . 

signed, especially in the southern Netherlands. This Brussels?" 
document (Jan. 1577) engaged all its signatories to 
help in ejecting the foreign soldiery, in carrying out the 
“ Pacification,” in recognizing Philip’s sovereignty, and at the 
same time in maintaining the charters and constitutions which 
that king on his accession had sworn to observe. The popular 
support given to the Union of Brussels forced Don John to yield. 


He promised to iaccept the Pacification of Ghent ” and finally 
arl 'agreement -was .i drawn up, ; styled the “ Perpetual Edict/ 7 
which Vvas signed by Don John (February 12th) ‘and 
fietml ratified? j by Philip a few weeks later. The estates- 

Edict” ■ general ; undertook to accept Don John as governor- 
general and to uphold the Catholic religion, while 
Don John, in the name of the king, agreed to carry out the 
provisions of the “ Pacification. 77 , The authority conferred upon 
Orange as stadtholder by the provinces ' of Holland and Zeeland 
was thus ratified, but that astute statesman had no confidence 
that Philip intended to observe the treaty any longer than it 
suited his convenience. He therefore refused, with the approval 
of the? representatives of these provinces, to allow the publica- 
tion of the “ Perpetual Edict 77 in Holland and Zeeland. As 
events were to proven he was in the right. 

• - Don John made his state entry into Brussels on the 1st of May, 
but only to find that he had no real authority.;. “ The prince of 
q t Orange/ 7 he informed the king, “ has bewitched the 
Brussels, minds of all men. ■ They keep him informed 'of every- 
thing, and take no resolution without consulting 
him In vain the fiery young soldier strove to break loose 
from the shackles which hampered him. He was, to quote the 
words of a' contemporary, “ like an apprentice defying his 
master. 77 ; Irritated and alarmed, the governor suddenly left- 
Brussels in the month of July with some Walloon troops and 
went do Namur. It was a virtual act of abdication. The eyes 
of all men turned to the prince of Orange. Through his exertions 
the Spanish troops had not only been expelled from Holland 
and Zeeland, but also from the citadels of Antwerp and Ghent, 
which, were now in the hands of the patriots. He was invited 
to ,com,e to Brussels, and after some hesitation, and not without 
having first obtained the approval of the states of Holland and 
Zeeland; he assented, William made his triumphal entry into 
the capital (September 23), which he had quitted as an outlawed' 
fugitive ten years before. In a brief period he was the acclaimed 
leader of the entire Netherland people. ? 

But it was not to last. The jealousy of Catholic against 
Protestant, of south against north, was: too deeply rooted. 
Archduke ^ wo distinctive nationalities, Belgian and Dutch, were 
Matthias, already in course of formation, and' not even the 
■ ; tactful and conciliatory policy of the most consummate 

statesman of; his time could unite those whom the whole trend 
of events was year; by year putting farther asunder. On the 6th 
of October, at the secret invitation of the Catholic' nobles headed 
by the duke of Aerschot,; the archduke Matthias; brother of the 
emperor,, arrived in Brussels, to assume the sovereignty of the ■ 
Netherlands;. He was but twenty years of age, and his sudden 
intrusion was as embarrassing to the prince of Orange as to Don : 
John. William,^ however, whose position had been strengthened 
by his nomination to the post' of ruwaard of Brabant, determined 
to- wdcome Matthias and use him for his own purposes. Matthias 
was to be the nominal ruler, he himself with the title of lieutenant- 
general to hold the reins of power. , . 

; But Philip had now become thoroughly alarmed, and he 
despatched Alexander Farnese, son of the duchess of Parma, to 
The Duke unc ^ ^ on John with a veteran force of 20,000 ' 

of Anjou K troops. Strengthened by this powerful reinforcement, j 
and John Don John fell upon the patriot army at Gemblours 
Casimtr * near Namur on the 31st of January . 1578, and with 
scarcely any loss completely routed the Netherlanders. All was 
now* terror and confusion; The “ malcontent 77 Catholics now 
turned: for ; help from Matthias to the duke of Anjou, who had 
invaded 1 the Netherlands with a French army; and seized Mons. 
At i the same rime John Casimir, brother of the elector palatine, 
at the invitation of the . Calvinist party and with the secret 
financial aid of Queen Elizabeth, entered the country at the head 
of a body of German mercenaries, from the east. Never did the 
diplomatic talents of the prince of Orange shine brighter than at: 
this difficult crisis. The duke of- Anjou at -his earnest instigation 
accepted the title of “ Defender of the liberties of the Nether- . 
lafids/- 7 and promised, if the provinces would , raise _ an army .of : 
10,000 foot and 2000. horse,’ to come to their assistance with; a 


like force, i. At the same time negotiations were * successfully 
carried on with John ’Casimir, with Elizabeth and with’ Henry of 
: Navarre j; and their help secured for the national cause. Mean-.. 
; while'Don. John had aroused the mistrust of his brother, who met] 
his Urgent appeal for funds with cold silence. Deeply 
; hurt at this treatment and disappointed at his failure, oo^tJohn 
the governor-general fell ill and died on the 1st of ' 
October. Philip immediately appointed Alexander Farnese to 
: the vacant post. In him Orange was to find an adversary 
;who was not only a great general but a statesman of insight 
and ability equal to his own. 

; Farnese at once set to work with subtle skill to win -over to 
: the royalist cause the Catholic nobles of the south. The moment 
was propitious, and his efforts met with success. Alexander 
Ghent had fallen into the hands of John Casimir, Farnese 
and under his armed protection a fierce and intolerant governor * 
Calvinism reigned supreme in that important city. ge ? eraI ' 

To the “ Malcontents 77 (as the Catholic party was styled) the 
domination of heretical sectaries appeared less tolerable than the 
evils attendant upon alien rule. This feeling was widespread 
throughout the Walloon provinces, and found express ^ & 
sion in the League of Arras (5th of January 1579). Arras? 

By this instrument the deputies of Hainault, Artois 
and Douay formed themselves into a league for the defence of the 
Catholic religion, and, subject to his observance of the political 
stipulations of the Union of Brussels, professed loyal allegiance 
to the king. The Protestant response was not long in coming. 
The Union of Utrecht was signed on the 29th of January by the 
representatives of Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, Gelder- (j n j oa of 
land and Zutphen. By it the northern provinces utrecht. 
bound themselves together “ as if they were one 
province 77 to maintain their rights and liberties “ with life-blood 
and goods against foreign tyranny, and to grant complete 
freedom of worship and of religious opinion throughout the 
confederacy. This famous compact was the work of John of 
Nassau, at that time governor of Gelderland, and did not at first 
commend itself to his brother. William was still struggling to 
carry out that larger scheme of a union of all the seventeen 
provinces, which at the time of the “ Pacification of Ghent 77 
had seemed a possibility. But ‘his efforts were already doomed 
to certain failure. The die was cast, which decreed that from 
1579 onwards the northern and southern Netherlands were to 
pursue separate destinies. For their later history see Holland 
and Belgium. * 
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NETHERSOLE, OLGA (1863- )> English actress, of Spanish 

iescent , was born in London, and made her stage debut at 
Brighton in 1887. From 1 1888 she played important parts in 
London, at first under John Hare at -the Garrick, and in 1894 
;ook the Court Theatre on her own account. • She also toured in 
Australia and America, playing leading parts in modern plays, 
lOtably Clyde Fitch’s Sapho ‘ (prodttcM in ‘ London in 1962), 
vhieh was strongly objected to in : NeW York.- r Her ; powerful 
emotional acting, however, made a great effect in some other 
days, such as Carmen , in which she again appeared in America 
11 I906. *'*'*'" '<'• * : i- ' ■ 

NETHINIM, the name given to the Temple assistants in 
mcient 1 Jerusalem. They are mentioned at the return from 
:he Exile and particularly enumerated in Ezra ii. and Neh. vii. 
rhe original form of the name was Nethunim, as in the Khetib 
'consonantal reading) of Ezra viii. 17 s(of. Numbers diiv 9), and 
means “ given ” or “ dedicated,” i.e. ; to the temple. The Talmud 
las also the singular form — Nothin. In all, 612 Nethinim! came 
Dack front the Exile and were lodged near the' “ House of the 
Nethinim ” at Ophel, towards the east wall' of Jerusalem’ so as to 
De near the Temple, where they served under the Levites and Were 
:ree of all tolls, from which they must have been supported, 
[t is mentioned that they had been ordered by David- and 'the 
Drinces to serve the Levites (Ezra viii. 20). : 

' ; Notwithstanding their sacred service, the Nethinim were 
regarded by later Jewish tradition as especially degraded, being 
Dlaced in tables of precedence below bastards (Talm /PdrJWor. 
ii. 5, Jebi vii. 5) and in the Mishna (Jeb. viii. 3) it is stated 
:hat the prohibition against intermarriage with the Moabites, 
Ammonites, Egyptians and Edomites, though given in the Bible; 
Dniy applied for a certain number of generations and did not 
ipply :at all to their daughters, but, it is -added, “ Bastards and 
Nethinim are prohibited (to marry Israelites) , and this prohibition 
s perpetual and applies both to males and females.” 

To explain this combination of sacred service and exceptional 
iegradation, it has been suggested by Joseph Jacobs that the 
Nethinim were the descendants of the Kedishoth j i.e( women 
dedicated to the worship of Astarte and attached .to the Temple 
Defore the Exile. There is evidence of these practices 'from’ the 
•ime of Solomon ( 1 Kings xi. 5) down to Josiah (2 Kings xiii. 4-6) j 
md 'even as late as Ezekiel (Ezek. xxiii. 36-48), giving rise to 
:he command Of Deuteronomy xxiii. 17I 

An examination of the name lists given in duplicate in Ezra 
Ii. 43-58, Neh. vii. 46^59, together with the additional names in 
the Greek Esdras - (V. 29-3 5), shows that the Nethinim were- in 
;harge of tlie rings and hooks connected with the temple service; 
they sheared the- sheep offered for sacrifice in the temple and 
poured the libations. Some of them were derived from the- Wars 
with the Meunim; others from the campaign with -Kozin of 
Damascus. ; One of the names s given* in 1 Esdras v. 34, vloi 
S : 6i>jda, ed. Fritzsche, Sounds , ed. S wete, would seem to throw 
tight on the puzzling reading ssraaib (A.V. “ Sabeans,’’ R.V. 

Drunkards ”) of Ezek. xxiii. 42, and if so would directly 
hohnect theTist of the Nethinim with the degraded worships of 
Asiar te in the Temple. / 

-^A large-majority-df-the names Of the parents mentioned seem 
to be feminine in form or meaning, and suggest that the Nethinim 
bould -not tface- back To any definite paternity ; and thisds. com 
firhiied^by fho fact that the list^ are! followed enuMera^oh 


of those who - could hot “ show their ’ fathers : house ” (Ezra 
ii; 6b ; Neh. I vif: 62) v The Greek versions, as well as* Josephus; 
refer- -to - them as tepodovXoi, which can mean- ope thing only;, 

The Talmudic- 1 authorities have an -abstract term, Nethinuth, 
indicating the! status of a Nathin ( Tos . Kidd.iv. r) ^ed. Zucker- 
mandely p. 341) , and corresponding to the abstract! Mamzir.uth, 
“ bastardy.” The existence of this degraded class, up to the 
Exile throws considerable , light upon the phraseology of >■ the 
prophets in referring to idolatry as adultery and the; scenes 
connected^ with it as prostitution. Their continued existence 
as a pariah class after the Exile would! be a perpetual reminder 
of the dangers ; and degradation of the most popular 4 Syrian 
creed. ‘.'.P: .. I,:.-': ■: • ■ -• >■. ' 

These unfortunate creatures had no alternative but to accept 
the provisions made for; them out of the Temple treasury; but 
after! the fall of the Temple they would naturally disappear 
by intermarriage with similar degraded classes (. Mishna Kidd, 

! v-iii; -3): In - the Code of Khammurabi §§ igiy 192, they could 
be adopted. by outsiders; ; ■ ^ : ; : : . 3 

The above:; explanation of the special degradation of the 
Nethinim,' though they were connected with the Temple service, 
seem ; s;to;be the- only way of explaining the Talmudic reference 
to their tabooed position; and is an interesting example of the 
light that -can be reflected on Biblical research by the Talmud. 

See Joseph Jacobs, Sludies'in Biblical Archaeology (1894), 104-122'; 
W. Baudissin, Geschichte des AlUestamentlichen Priesterthums, i42--seg.' 
Th is . ■ view*- however, • is not accepted , by Cheyne, Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, s.y« . • (J. JA.) . 

NETLEY, a village in the F areham parliamentary • division of 
Hampshire, England, 3 m. S .E . of Southampton on the* east 
shore of Southampton Water, and on a branch of the- London 
& South Western railway. Here a Cistercian abbey was founded 
in i ^3 7 by Henry HI., and its ruins are extensive^ mcludifiig a 
great part of- the cruciform church, abbot’s house, chapter house 
and domestic buildings. The style is Early English : and 
Decorated, and many beautiful details are preserved. ^The 
1 gatehouse was transformed into a fort in the time of Henry VIII; 
Netley Hospital for wounded soldiers ( 1 m. S.E. of the abbdy); 
was ’built In 1856 after the Crimean War. It is a vast pile giving 
accommodation for' upwards of a thousand patients, and is the 
principal military hospital in Great Britain. 

NETS CHER, G ASPAR (1639-1684), German portrait and 
genre painter, was born at Heidelberg in 1639.- -His father died 
when to was two years of age; and his mother, fleeing- 1 from 
the danger sofa civil war, carried him to Arnheim, where he was 
adopted by a physician named Tullekens. At first he was 1 
destined for the profession of his patron, but owing todiis gre"at 
aptitude for painting he was placed under art artist named de 
Koster, r and, having also studied under Ter Borch, he set out fot 
Italy to complete his education there. Marrying, however, ; at 
Liege, he settled at Bordeaux, and toiled hard to earn a livelihood 
by painting those small cabinet pictures which are now so highly 
valued on account of their exquisite finish. After removing to 
The 1 Hague, he turned his attention to por trait-painting; and in 
this branch of his art was more successful. He was patronized by 
William TIL, and his : earnings soon enabled him to : gratify his 
own taste by depicting musical and conversational pieces; ; It 
was in these that Net seller’s genius was fully displayed. The 
choice of -these subjects, and the habit Of ifitrSduGihglfemhle 
figures, dressed in glossy satins, were imitated from Ter B6reh; 
they possess easy yet delicate pencilling, briiliaiit and- correct 
coloUtin^; and pleasing light and shade; but frequently! their 
refinement passes into Weakness. The painter was gaining! Both 
fame and wealth when he died prematurely in' 1684; His sons 
Constantyn i(i668^i7 22) ; and TheodoruS (1661-1732) ; were »alsd 
painters: after their father’s style, but inferior in merit, " -• 

NETTLE (O. Eng. rtetele, cf. Ger. N Os set), the English equivalent 
of 'Latv Urtiea, a genus of plants which gives its name to ' the 
natural order “Hrticaceae. It contains about thirty species In 
the temperate parts of both east and west hemispheres. -They 
are herbs covered; with stinging hairs t and 1 with unisexual flowers 
6n;the‘sa£he ot'on different plants. The male flowers consist fca 


perianth of four greenish segments enclosing as many stamens, 
which latter, when freed from the restraint exercised upon them 
by the perianth-segments while still in the bud, suddenly uncoil 
themselves, and in so doing liberate the pollen. The female 
perianth is similar, but encloses only a single seed-vessel with a 
solitary seed. The stinging hairs consist of a bulbous reservoir 
filled with acrid fluid, prolonged into a long slender tube, the 
extremity of which is finely pointed. By this point the hair 
penetrates the skin and discharges its irritant contents beneath 
the surface. Nettle tops, or the very young shoots of the nettle, 
may be used as a vegetable like spinach; but from the abundance 
of crystals {cystoliths) they contain they are apt to be gritty, 
though esteemed for their antiscorbutic properties, which they 
do not possess in any exceptional degree. The fibre furnished 
by the stems of several species is used for cordage or paper- 
making. Three species of nettle are wild in the British Isles: 
Urtica dioica , the common stinging nettle, which is a hairy 
perennial with staminate and pistillate flowers in distinct plants; 
17. urenSy which is annual and, except for the stinging hairs, 
glabrous, and has staminate and pistillate flowers in the same 
panicle; and 17. pilulijera (Roman nettle), an annual with the 
pistillate flowers in rounded heads, which occurs in waste places 
in the east of England, chiefly near the sea — the more virulent 
of the British species. From their general presence in the neigh- 
bourhood of houses, or in spots where house refuse is deposited, 
it has been suggested that the nettles are not really natives, a 
supposition that to some extent receives countenance from the 
circumstance that the young shoots are very sensitive to frost. 
In any case they follow man in his migrations, and by their 
presence usually indicate a soil rich in nitrogen. The trailing 
subterranean root-stock renders the common nettle somewhat 
difficult of extirpation. 

NETTLERASH, or Urticaria, a disorder of the skin char- 
acterized by an eruption resembling the effect produced by the 
sting of a nettle, namely, raised red or red and white patches 
occurring in parts or over the whole of the surface of the body 
and attended with great irritation. It may be acute or chronic. 
In the former variety the attack of ten comes on after indulgence in 
certain articles of diet, particularly various kinds of fruit, shell- 
fish, cheese, pastry, &c., also occasionally from the use of certain 
drugs, such as henbane, copaiba, cubebs, turpentine, &c. There 
is at first considerablefeverishness and constitutional disturbance, 
together with sickness and faintness, which either precede or 
accompany the appearance of the rash. The eruption may appear 
on any part of the body, but is most common on the face and 
trunk. The attack may pass off in a few hours, or may last for 
several days, the eruption continuing to come out in successive 
patches. The chronic variety lasts with interruptions for a 
length of time often extending to months or years. This form 
of the disease occurs independently of errors in diet, and is not 
attended with the feverish symptoms characterizing the acute 
attack. As regards treatment, the acute variety generally yields 
quickly to a purgative and the use of some antacid, such as mag- 
nesia or liquor potassae. The local irritation is allayed by 
sponging with a warm alkaline solution (soda, potash or ammonia), 
or a solution of acetate of lead, and a lotion of ichthyol has 
been found useful. Chronic cases have been known to benefit 
from the administration of creosote or salol. 

NETTLESHIP, HENRY (1839-1893), English classical scholar, 
was born at Kettering on the 5th of May 1839. He was educated 
at Lancing, Durham and Charterhouse schools, and Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. In 1861 he was elected to a fellowship 
at Lincoln, which he vacated on his marriage in 1870. In 
1868 he became an assistant master at Harrow, but in 1873 
he returned to Oxford, and was elected to a fellowship at Corpus. 
In 1878 he was appointed to succeed Edwin Palmer in the 
professorship of Latin, which post he held till his death at Oxford 
on the 10th of July 1893. Nettleship had been from the first 
attracted to the study of Virgil, and a good deal of his time 
was devoted to his favourite poet. After Conington’s death 
in 1869, he saw his edition of Virgil through the press, and revised 
and corrected subsequent editions of the work. . In 1875 he had 


undertaken to compile a new Latin lexicon for the Clarendon 
Press, but the work proved more than he could accomplish, 
and in 1887 he published some of the results of twelve years’ 
labour in a volume entitled Contributions to Latin Lexicography, 
a genuine piece of original work. In conjunction with J. E. 
Sandys, Nettleship revised and edited Seyffert’s Dictionary of 
Classical Antiquities , and he contributed to a volume entitled 
Essays on the Endowment of Research an article on “ The Present 
Relations between Classical Research and Classical Education 
in England,” in which he pointed out the great value of the 
professorial lecture in Germany. In his views on the research 
question he was a follower of Mark Pattison, whose essays he 
edited in 1889 for the Clarendon Press. In Lectures and Essays 
on Subjects connected with Latin Literature and Scholarship , 
Nettleship revised and republished some of his previous publica- 
tions. A second series of these, published in 1895, and edited 
by F. Haverfield, contains a memoir by Mrs M. Nettleship, 
with full bibliography. 

See obituary notices in The Times (nth of July, 1893); Classical 
Review (October, 1893); Oxford Magazine (18th of October, 1893). 

NETTLESHIP, RICHARD LEWIS (1846-1892), English 
philosopher, youngest brother of Henry Nettleship, was born on 
the 17th of December 1846, and educated at Uppingham and 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he held a scholarship. He won 
the Hertford scholarship, the Ireland, the Gaisford Greek verse 
prize, a Craven scholarship and the Arnold prize, but took only 
a second class in Litterae Humaniores. He became fellow and 
tutor of his college and succeeded to the work of T. H. Green, 
whose writings he edited with a memoir (London, 1880). He 
left an unfinished work on Plato, part of which was published 
after his death, together with his lectures on logic and some 
essays. His thought was idealistic and Hegelian. His literary 
style was excellent; but, though he had considerable personal 
influence on his generation at Oxford, a certain nebulousness 
of view prevented his making any permanent contribution to 
philosophy. He was fond of music and outdoor sports, and 
rowed in his college boat. He died on the 25th of August 1892, 
from the effects of exposure on Mont Blanc, and was buried at 
Chamounix. 

NETTLE TREE, the name applied to certain trees of the genus 
CeltiSy belonging to the family or natural order Ulmaceae. 
The best-known species have usually obliquely ovate, or lanceo- 
late leaves, serrate at the edge, and marked by three prominent 
nerves. The flowers are inconspicuous, usually hermaphrodite, 
with a 4- or 5-parted perianth, as many stamens, a hairy disk 
and a i-celled ovary with a 2-parted style. The fruit is succulent 
like a little drupe, a character which serves to separate the genus 
alike from the nettles and the elms, to both of which it is allied. 
Celtis australis is a common tree, both wild and planted, through- 
out the Mediterranean region extending to Afghanistan and the 
Himalayas; it is also cultivated in Great Britain. It is a rapidly 
growing tree, from 30 to 40 ft. high, with a remarkably sweet 
fruit, recalling a small black cherry, and was one of the plants 
to which the term “ lotus ” was applied by Diosco rides and the 
older authors. The wood, which is compact and hard and takes 
a high polish, is used for a variety of purposes. C. occidentalis , 
a North American species, is the hackberry ( q.v .). 

NETTUNO, a fishing village of the province of Rome, Italy, 
2 m. E.N.E. of Anzio by rail, and 39 m. S.S.E. of Rome, 36 ft. 
above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 3406 (town), 5072 (commune). 
It has a picturesque castle built by Alexander VI. from the 
designs of Antonio da Sangallo the elder in 1496. It is said to 
have been a Saracen settlement. The picturesque costume 
of the women is now worn only at festivals. To the E. on the 
sandy coast on the way to Astura is a military camp and a range 
for the trial of field artillery. 

NETZE, a river of Germany, having a small portion of its 
upper course in Poland. It is a right-bank tributary of the 
Warthe, and rises in the low-lying lake district, through which 
the Russo-German frontier runs, to the south of Inowrazlaw. 
The frontier crosses Lake Goplo, which is not far from the source 
of the Netze, which on leaving it (in Prussian territory), flows 



north-west to the Trlonger lake, and continues thereafter in 
the same general direction, but with wide fluctuations, to Nakel. 
Here it joins the Bromberg canal, which gives access to the river 
Brahe and so to the Vistula. The Netze then turns west- 
south-west and waters the moorland (much of which, however, 
has been brought under cultivation) known as the Netzebruch. 
It joins the Warthe at Zantoch, after a course of 273 m. It is 
navigable for 130 m. up to the Bromberg canal and thereafter 
for smaller boats for 40 m. up to Pakosch on the Trlonger lake. 
Its drainage area is 5400 sq. m. From 1772 to 1807 that part 
of Poland which was given to Prussia at the first partition 
was known as the Netze District, as it extended along the 
Netze. It was almost all given back to Russia, at the peace 
of Tilsit, but was restored to Prussia in 1815 under the treaty 
of Vienna. 

NEU-BRANDENBURG, a town of Germany, in the grand 
duchy of Meckleiiburg-Strelitz, is situated on a small lake called 
the Tollense See, 58 m. N.W. of Stettin by rail. Pop. (1905) 
11,443. It is still partly surrounded with walls, and possesses 
four interesting old Gothic gates, dating from about 1300. The 
principal buildings are the Marienkirche, a Gothic building of 
the 13th century, the Johanniskirche, the town-hall and the 
grand ducal palace. It possesses a bronze statue of Fritz Reuter 
(1893); a monument to Bismarck (1895); another commemorat- 
ing the war of 1870-71 (1895); a small museum of antiquities;, 
and an art collection. On the other side of the lake is the grand- 
ducal palace, Belvedere. Iron-founding, machine-making, wool- 
spinning and the making of paper, tobacco and musical instru- 
ments are carried on here, and the trade in wool and agricultural 
products is considerable. The horse fair is also important. 
Neu-Brandenburg was founded in 1248, and has belonged to 
Mecklenburg since 1292. 

See Boll, Chronik der Vordprstadt Neubrandenburg (1875). 

NEUBREISACH, a town and fortress of Germany in the 
imperial province of Alsace-Lorraine, situated on the Rhine- 
Rhone canal, 12 m. E. from Colmar by the railway to Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau. Pop. (1905— -including a garrison of 2300 men) j 
3520. It is built in the form of a hectagon, and together with ( 
Fort Mortier, which lies on an arm of the Rhine opposite, forms 
a place of great strategic strength. It contains an Evangelical 
(garrison) church, a Roman Catholic church and a non-com- 
missioned officers’ school. There are electrical works in the 
town. 

Neubreisach was founded by Louis XIV. in 1699 and fortified 
by Vauban, the Neubreisacher canal being constructed to 
transport the necessary materials. In the Franco-German War, 
it was bombarded by the Germans from the 2nd to the 10th of 
November 1870, when it capitulated. 

See Wolff, Geschichte des Bombar dements von Schlettstadt und 
Neubreisach (Berlin, 1874) ; and von Neumann, Eroberung von 
Schlettstadt und Neubreisach im Jahre 1870 (Berlin, 1876). 

NEUBURG, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
is pleasantly situated on the Danube, 12 m. W. of Ingolstadt, 
on the railway to Neuoffingen. Pop. (1905) 8532. It is a place 
of ancient origin, but is chiefly noteworthy because formerly 
for two centuries it was the capital of the principality of Pfalz- 
Neuburg. Its most important building is the old residence of its 
princes, the handsomest part of which is in the Renaissance style 
of the 16 th century. The town also contains an Evangelical 
and seven Roman Catholic churches, a town hall, several 
schools and convents, a theatre, arid ail historical museum with 
a valuable library. It has electrical works and breweries, while 
fruit and vegetables are cultivated in the neighbourhood, a 
considerable trade in these products being carried on by the 
Danube. 

Neuburg was originally an episcopal see. In the 10th century 
it passed to the counts of Scheyern, and through them to Bavaria, 
being ceded to the Rhenish Palatinate at the close of a war in 1507. 
From 1557 to 1742 it was the capital of a small principality 
ruled by a cadet branch of the family of the elector palatine of the 
Rhine. This principality of Pfalz-Neuburg had an area of about 
1060 sq. m. and about 100,000 inhabitants. In 1742 it was 


united again with the Rhenish Palatinate, with which it passed 
in 1777 to Bavaria. 

See Gremmel, Geschichte des Herzogtums Neuburg (Neuburg, 
1872.) ; and Fiihrer durch die Stadt Neuburg und deren Umgebung 
(Neuburg, 1904). 

NEUCHATEL (Ger. Neuenburg), one of the cantons of western 
Switzerland, on the frontier towards France. It is the only 
Swiss canton that is situated entirely in the Jura, of which it 
occupies the central portion (its loftiest summit is the Mont 
Racine, 4731 ft. in the T6te de Rang range). The canton has 
a total area of 311-8 sq. m., of which 267*1 sq. m. are reckoned 
“ productive ” (forests occupying 8&*6 sq. m. and vineyards 
4*4 sq. m.)< It consists, for the most part, of the longitudinal 
ridges and valleys characteristic of the Jura range, while its 
drainage is very unequally divided between the Thiele or Zihl, 
and the Doubs, which forms part of the north-west boundary 
of the canton, and receives only the streams flowing from the Le 
Locle and La Chaux de Fonds valley. Three regions make up 
the territory. That stretching along the shore of the lake is 
called Le V ignoble (from its vineyards) and extends from about 
1500 ft. to 2300 ft. above the sea-level. An intermediate region 
is named Les V allies, for it consists of the two principal valleys 
of the canton( the Val de Ruz, watered by the Seyon, and the Val 
de Travers, watered by the Areuse) which lie to a height of about 
2300 ft. to 3000 ft. above the sea-level. The highest region is 
known as Les Montagues, and is mainly composed of the long 
valley in which stand the industrial centres of La Chaux de 
Fonds ( q.v .), and Le Locle (g.».) to which must be added those 
of La Sagne, Les Ponts and Les Verrieres, the elevation of these 
upland valleys varying from 3000 ft. to 3445 ft. The canton is 
well supplied with railways, the direct line from Bern past 
Kerzers (Chietres), Neuchatel, the Val de Travers and Les 
Verrieres to Pontarlier for Paris passing right through it, while 
La Chaux de Fonds is connected by a line past Le Locle with 
Morteau in France. Other lines join the capital, Neuchatel, 
to La Chaux de Fonds, as well as to Yverdon at the south-west 
extremity of the lake, and to St Blaise at its north-east end, not 
very far from Bienne. 

In 1900 the population numbered 126,279 souls according to 
the federal census (a cantonal census of 1906 makes the figure at 
that date 134,014), of whom 104,551 were French-speaking, 
17,629 German-speaking and 3664 Italian-speaking, while 107,291 
were Protestants, 17,731 Romanists or Old Catholics, and 1020 
Jews. There are three “established and state-endowed 99 
churches, the National Evangelical (in 1907 a proposal to 
disestablish it was rejected by a huge majority), the Roman 
Catholic, and the Old Catholic (this sect in La Chaux de Fonds 
only), while the pastors of the Free Evangelical church and of 
the Jews (mostly in La Chaux de Fonds) are so far recognized 
as such by the state as to be exempt from military service. 

Besides the capital, Neuchatel (q.v.), the chief towns are La 
Chaux de Fonds (the most populous of all), Le Locle and 
Fleurier (3746), the principal village in the Val de Travers. 

The most valuable mineral product is asphalt, of which there is 
a large and rich deposit in the Val de Travers, belonging to the 
state but worked by an English company. The wine of the 
Vignoble region (both sparkling and still) -is plentiful and has a 
good reputation, the red wines of Neuchatel, Boudry and Cor- 
taillod being largely exported, though the petit vin blanc of 
Neuchatel is all but wholly consumed within the cantori. 
Absinthe is largely manufactured in the Val de Travers, but 
lace is no longer made there as of old. The well-known manu- 
factory of Suchard’s chocolate is at SerriSres, practically a 
suburb of the town of Neuchatel, while in the canton there are 
also cement factories and stone quarries. But the most char- 
acteristic industry is that of watch-making and the making of gold 
watch cases, which is chiefly carried on (since the early 18th 
century) in the highland valleys of La Chaux de Fonds and of 
Le Locle, as well as at Fleurier in the Val de Travers. At 
Couvet, also in the Val de Travers, there is a large factory of 
screws and knitting machines. 

The cafiton is divided into 6 administrative districts, which 


(comprise §3 communes./lffie cantonal constitution dates in 
its main features from 1858, but has been modified in several 
important respects. The legislature or Grand Conseil consists! 
of. members elected (since 1903) in the proportion of one to every 
1200 (or fraction over 600) of the population, and holds office for 
.three , years, while since 1906 the principles of proportional repre- 
sentation and minority representation obtain. in these elections. 
Since 1906. the executive of 5 members (since 1882) or Conseil 
d’jLtat is elected by a popular vote. The % members of the federal 
Conseil, des Etats are named by the Grand, Conseil, but, the 6 
members of the federal Conseil National are chosen by a popular 
vote. . . Since 1.879, 3°°° citizens have the right of “ facultative 
Referendum ” as to all. laws and: important decrees, while, since 
.1882 the same number have the right of initiative as to all 
legislative projects,, this right, as to the partial revision of; 'the 
Cantpnal constitution dating as far back as. 1848, the number in 
the case of a total revision having been raised in 190610 5000, ; 
;! .We first hear of the novum castellum, regalissimam sedem in 
the. will (ioii) of Rudolf III., the last king of Burgundy, on 
wh°se death (1032) that kingdom reverted to the empire. About 
1934, the emperor Conrad II. gave this castle to the lord of 
several neighbouring fiefs, his successors establishing themselves 
permanently there in the 12th century and then taking the title 
of “ count.’ ’ In 1288 the reigning count resigned -his domains 
jto .the emperor Rudolf, who gave them to the lord of CMlon-sur- 
S^6ne,Ly whom they were restored to the count of Neuchatel on 
his doing homage for them. This, act decided the future history 
of, Neuchatel,, for in 1393 the house of Chalon succeeded tp the 
principality of Orange by virtue of a marriage contracted in 1388. 
The counts, gradually increased their dominions, so that by 1373 
they held practically all of the present canton, with the .exception 
of jthe, lordship of Valangin (the Val de Ruz and Les Montagnes, 
th^s last region only colonized in the early 14th century), which 
was held by a cadet line of the house till bought in 1592. In 
1395, the first house ended in^an heiress, who brought Neuchatel 
tp, the count of Freiburg im Breisgau. As early as 1290 the 
reigning count had made an alliance with the Swiss Fribourg* in 
1308 with Bern, and about 1324 with Soleure* but it, was not .till 
R406 that an “ everlasting alliance ” was made with Bern (later 
in 1495. with Fribourg, and in 1.501 with Lucerne), This alliance 
resulted in bringing the county into the Swiss confederation 
four centuries later, while it also led to contingents from Neuchatel 
helping, .the Confederates . from, the battle of St Jakob (1444) 
onwards right do wnin to the, early 1 8th century. In 1457, through 
another heiress, thie county passed to the house of the marquises 
of Baden-Hochberg, and in 1504 similarly to that pf Orleans- 
Longueville (a bastard line of the royal house of France). From 
1512 to. ’i 3 2 9 the .Swiss pccupied it as ,the count was fighting for 
jF^ance .and so against them. In 1532 the; title, of. “ prince: ” 
was t^ken, while by the treaty of Westphalia, (1648) -the: princi- 
pality became sovereign and independent of the pmpire. In 1530 
(,the vdry .year Farel introduced the Reformation at Neuchatel) 
the overlordship, enjoyed by the. house of Chalon-Orange, passed, 
^y^yjRtue, of, a marriage contracted in, 1515,;, to that of Nassau- 
Orange,, the direct line of which ended in; 1702 in the person of 
^lilliim.IiL, king of England. In 1707 the Longueville house 
pf Neuchatel also, became extinct, and a great struggle arose as 
tp. the succession. Finally the parliament (states) of ISTeuchalel 
^ecideddn faVour of Frederic I., the first king of Prussia, whose 
mpther was the elder paternal aunt of William III., and so heiress 
oi the. rights (gjiyen in 1288) of, the house of, Chalon, to which the 
fief had reverted on the extinction of the line of the counts of 
Neuchatel.. Thus the act of: 1288 determined the fate pf the 
Pfih^ipality, -partly because Frederic I. was a Protestant, while 
.^l^imants were Romanists. The nominal rule pf the 
P;tpssfaii ; .king (for the country enjoyed practical independence) 
l^sfpd tilf rSs^,, with a b^ief interval from 1806 to 1814, when the 
beld. by Marshal Rerthier^ by virtue of a grant 
Lpm fjappleon., In 1814 its admission into the Swis^ confedera- 
tion.^ .and . was .effected in 1815, the, new canton 

being the only non-republican member, just as the; hereditary 
Rulers of ;]JfpjucM,tel were the last ,to maintain their, positipu in 


Switzerland’; This anomaly led in 1848 to the establishment 
(attempted in; 183 1 ) of a: republican form of government , brought 
about by a peaceful revolution led by A. M. Piaget. A royalist 
attempt to regain power in 1856 was defeated, and finally, 
after long negotiations, the king of Prussia renounced his claims 
tb sovereignty, though retaining, the right (no longer exercised) 
to bear the title of . ‘f prince of Neuchatel.” Thus in 1,857 
Neuchatel became a full republican member of the Swiss con- 
federation. ' 
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NEUCHATEL, capital of the above Swiss canton, situated 
near the north-east corner of the lake of Neuchatel. It is the 
meeting-point of several important railway lines, from Bern 
past , Kerzers (27 m,), from Bienne (19 m.), from La Chaux de 
Fonds (19 m.), from Pontarlier (in France),. by the Val de Travers, 
(332 m *) , and from Yverdon (23 m.). The railway station (1575 
ft.) at the top of the town is connected by an electric tramway 
with the shore of the lake some 150 ft. lower. The older portion 
of the town is built on the steep slope of the Chaumontj and 
originally the waters of the lake bathed the foot of the hill on 
which it stood. But the gradual growth of alluvial deposits, 
and more recently the artificial embankment of the shore of 
the lake, have added much dry ground, and on this site the 
finest modern buildings- have been erected. The 16th-century 
castle and the 13th-century collegiate church of Notre Dame 
(now Protestant) stand close together and were founded in the 
,1 2th century when the counts took up their permanent residence 
in the town, to which they granted a charter of liberties in 1214. 
Among the buildings on the quays are the Musee des Beaux 
Arts (modern Swiss paintings and also various historical collec- 
tions, including that of Desor relating to. the Lake Dwellings), 
the Gymnase or College Latin (in which is also the museum of 
natural history and the town library), the university' (refounded 
in 1866 and raised from the rank of an academy to that of a 
university in 1909), the ficole de Commerce and the post office. 
The town owes much to the gifts of citizens. Thus David de 
Purry (1709-1786) founded the, town hospital and built the town 
hall, while James de Purry bequeathed to the town the villa 
in which the ethnographical museum has been installed (1904). 
In 1811 J. L.. de Pourtales (1722-1814) founded the hospital 
which bears his name, while in 1844 A. de Meuron (1789-1852) 
constructed the lunatic asylum at Prefargier, a few miles from 
.the town. Among natives of the town are the theologians J. F. 
Ostervald (1663-1747) and Frederic Go det (1812-1900), the 
geologist E. Desor (1811-1882), the local historian G. A. Matile 
(1807-1881) and the politicians A. M. Piaget (1802-1870) and 
Numa Droz (1844-1899). Neuchatel (partly because very good 
French is spoken there) attracts many foreign students, while the 
town is a literary centre. In 1900 Neuchatel numbered 20,843 
inhabitants (in 1850 only 7727 and in 1870, 12,683), 15,27,7 being 
French-speaking and 4553 German-speaking; there were 17,237 
Protestants, 3459 Romanists and 80 Jews. (W. A. B. C.) 

NEUCHATEL, LAKE OF. This lake, in W. Switzerland* is 
with< tihe neighbouring lakes of Bienne and Morat (both connected 
with Jt by canals), the modern representative of the large body of 
water ; which at one time seems to have filled the whole of the 
lower; valley of the Aar. It is now the most considerable sheet 



of water ^Uichis Whdlly within Switzerland (since parts of those 
of GerieVa&nd' Coristance belong to foreign countries), though it 
does not belong entirely to any one Canton— of its total area 
of' 92I sq. 'm., 36J Sq. m. are in the Canton of NeucMtel and 
rather over 33 sq. m. in- that of Valid, while Fribourg' claims 
2cf sq: m. and Berne 2 sq. m. It is about 23I m. in length, 
varies from 3 \ to 5 m. in width, and has a maximum depth of 
502 ft., while its surface is 1427 ft* above sea-level;. It is : mainly 
formed by the Thiele or Zihl river, which enters it at its south- 
western end and; issues from it at its north -Oast erh 1 extremity, 
but it also receives, near its north-west erid, the Areuse (flowing 
through the Val de Travers) arid the 1 Seyon (which traverses 
the Val de Ruz), as well as, near its north-east end, the Broye 
(that flows through a canal from the Lake of Morat). 1 Successive 
drainages have brought to light the remains of mdny lake dwell- 
ings, of which there is a good collection in the riatural History 
museurri at Neuch&tel. The sceriery of the lake,' though pleasing,- 
cannot compare with that of the other Swiss lakes, ^ despite the 
fact that from it the giants of both the Mont Blanc and Berriesb 
Oberland ranges are clearly seen. The first steamer was placed 
on the lake in 18 2 7: On the sout h-eastern shore the picturesque 
and historical little town of Estavayeri is the chief place. v At 
the south-western extremity of the lake is Yverdbn (the Eburo - 
dunafn of the Romans and the residence of the educationalist 
Pestalozzi, 1806-1825). Far more populated is the north- 
western shore, where, from S.W. to N.E., we find Grandsori- 
(famous for the battle of 1476 wherein Charles the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy, was defeated by the Swiss), Cortaillod (producing 
excellent sparkling wine)* Serrieres (with the famous manu- 
factories of Suchard chocolate) and Neuchatel itself. On the 
north shore is La Tene, famous for the remarkable relics' cf the 
Iron Age that have been discovered there. (W. A . B. C.) 

NEU&NAHR, a spa of Germany, in the 'Prussian ; : Rhine 
province, situated at the foot of a basalt peak, in the pleasant 
valley of the Ahr, 10 m. N.W. of Remagen on the Rhine by the 
railway to Adenau. Pop. (1905) 3388. It is well laid out, 
has an Evangelical and two Roman Catholic churches, and 
carries on a considerable trade-in the red wines of; the* district. 
There are . five alkaline springs with temperatures from 69° to 
102° F., the waters of which are specific in chronic catarrh of 
the respiratory organs, gout, rheumatism and diabetes. In the 
immediate vicinity lies the Apollinaris spring. 

See Schmitz, Erfahrungen iiber Bad Neuettahr (5th ed., Ahrweiler, 
1887) ; and Sehwenk e, Die Kurmittel des Bades Neuenahr .(Halle., 
1900). . ... .. . .. ; ... . 

NEUENDORF, a village of Germany, iri the province of 
Brandenburg, 2 m. E. from 'Potsdam, on the Nuthe, with a 
station on the railway from Berlin to Potsdam. Pop. (190$) 
6877. The place has considerable 1 industries, chief • among 
which are carpet-weaving, jute-spinning and* the manufacture; of 
railway plant. Within its area lies the colony of NowawOs laid 
out by Frederick the Great in 1754: ' ' ; 

NEUFCHAtEAU, a town of eastern 5 France; in the department 
of Vosges at the confluence of the Meuse 1 and the Mouzon, 49 m. 
W.N.W. of Spina! by rail. Pop. (1906) 3924, The churches of 
St Christopher (13th and 15th centuries) and St Nicholas, the 
latter combining the Romanesque and Gothic styles and built 
above a Romanesque crypt, are of interest. A sub-prefecture, 
a tribunal of first instance and communal colleges are among 
the public institutions. : Neufch&teaU carries on wool-spinning 
and the manufacture of embroidery, nails and chains. The 
town, which is said to occupy the site of the Roman N eoma%us, 
belonged * in the middle ages to the dukes : of Lorraine, ruins 
of whose ch&teau are still to be seen. In 1641 it passed to 
France. 

NEUHALDENSLEBEN, a town of Germany, in the province 
of Prussian ■> Saxony on the Ohre, situated 18 m. N.W. from 
Magdeburg by the railway to Obisfelde and at the junction bf a 
liri-6 to Eisleben.: Pop. ( 1 903) 1 0,4 21 , It • has an ^Evangelical 
church, an old equestrian statue of Henry the Lion arid a gym- 
nasium. There? are several active industries, notably, the 
manufacture of majolica i and terra-cOttaj warris/ :i m&bhinery, 


gloves;" beer, mklt, -cheese : arid sugar, while large pig rriarkets afb 
held here. '■/* > 

. SeelBehrends, £hrmik , det 'StoM NeuhaMensieUefk^ newe® ii$6§). 

REUHOF, THEODORE STEPHEN, B aroN*vgn (^169^1756) ; 
German adventurer and for a short time nominal king, of Corsica*, 
was a son of a Westphalian nobleman and was born at Metz: 
Educated at the court of France, he served first in the French 
; army and then in that of Sweden: B arori de Goertz, minister' to 
: Charles XII., realizing Neuhof’s capacity for intrigue, sent 
; him ta England and Spain to negotiate with Cardirial AlberOrii: 

| Having failed* in this mission he returned to Sweden arid then 
’i went; to Spain, where he was made colonel and married : o'h'er Af 
j the queen’s ladies-im waiting. Deserting his wife soon* afterwards 
! he repaired to Trance and became mixed up. in- Law’s financial 
; affairs; then' he wandered about Portugal, Holland arid- Italy; 
and at Genoa he made the acquaintance of some Corsican 
; prisoners' and exiles, whom he persuaded that he could free their 
country -from Genoese tyranny if they made Aim king of the 
j island:-' : ’With 'their help and that of the bey of Tunis he landed 
in Corsica v in March 1736, where the islanders-, -believing his 
statement that he had the support of several of the great powers; 
proclaimed -him king. He assumed the style of Theodore^ I. j 
issued edicts; instituted an order of knighthood, and waged 
war on ' the Genoese, at first with some success. But ; he wa$ 
eventually defeated, and civil broils soon broke out in; the 
island; the Genoese having put a price on his head and published 
an account of his antecedents, he left Corsica in November 
1736, - ostensibly to seek foreign assistance. After trying dm 
vain to Induce the ‘grand duke of TuScany to recognize f him; 
he : started off on his wanderings once more until he was arrested 
fori debt in Amsterdam. On regaining his freedom he sent his 
nephew to Corsica with a supply of arms; he himself returned 
to the island in 1738; 1739 and 1743, but the combined Genoese 
and French forces and the growing strength of the parity opposed 
to him again drove him to wandering about Europe. Arrested 
for debt in London he regained his freedom by mortgaging 
his “ kiiigdom ” of Corsica, and subsisted on the charity of 
Horace' ‘Walpole and some other friends j until his death in 
London on theiithof December 1756. His only son; Frederick 
(c. 5^1797), served in the army of Frederick the Great 

and afterwards acted as agent in London for the grand-duke' of 
Wurttemberg. • : . : : f ' '■ 

. Frederick wrote an account of his father’s life, Memoir es pour 
servir • fy Vhistoire de la Corse, ana also an English. translation,' both 
published in London in. 1768. In 1795 he published a new edition 
on Description of Corsica with an account of its union to the cx own o f 
Great Britain. See also Fitzgerald, King Theodore of Corsica (London, 

■; 1890); • . ■ • • - . ‘ ? • I*/ 

NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE, a town of northern France, in "the 
department of Seine, m * N.W. of the centre of Paris, of which 
it is a suburb, between the fortifications and the Seine. Pop; 

• (1906) 39,222. ; A castle at Neuilly, built by the count of Argenson 
in the sSth century, ultimately became the property and favourite 
residence of tfie duke of Orleans (Louis Philippe), the birthplace 
of nearly all His children, and the scene of the offer of the crown 
in 1830-; The buildings were pillaged and burned by the- -mob 
in 1848. The park, which extended from the fortifications' to the 
river, as well as the neighbouring park of Villiers (also belonging 
to the princes of Orleans), was broken up into building-lots, anH 
is occupied by many small middle-class houses and a few fine 
villas.'; ; Within the line of the fortifications, but on Neuilly 
soil, stands the chapel of St Ferdinand, on the spot where the 
duke of Orleans died in 1842 from the results of a - carriage 
accident. The stained-glass windows were made at Sevres after 
designs by Ingres; the ducal cenotaph/designed by Ary ^cHeffrif, 
was sculptured by de Triqueti; and the chapel also ; contains 
a M Descent from the Cross,” by the last-named artist*, arid 
an angel executed in Carrara marble by the princeiss Mari^ 
d’Orleans, sister of the duke. The fine bridge, ^designed; in the 
1 8th century by Pertonfet, is noteworthty as the first leVbl bMge 
constructed in -France. The Galignani Institution, founded by 
the brothers Galignani for aged booksellers, printers arid others, 
has decofrirriodation for 100 residents. The ;mariufaritures 


include perfumery, chocolate, colours, varnish, automobiles, 
carpets, &c. 

NEUMANN, FRANZ ERNST (1798-1895), German mineralogist, 
physicist and mathematician, was born at Joachimstal on the 
nth of September 1798. In 1815 he interrupted his studies at 
Berlin to serve as a volunteer in the campaign against Napoleon, 
and was wounded in the battle of Ligny. Subsequently he 
entered Berlin University as a student of theology, but soon 
turned to scientific subjects. His earlier papers were mostly 
concerned with crystallography, and the reputation they gained 
him led to his appointment as Privatdozent at Konigsberg, 
where in 1828 he became extraordinary, and in 1829 ordinary, 
professor of mineralogy and physics. In 1831, from a study 
of the specific heats of compounds, he formulated “ Neumann’s 
law,” which expressed in modern language runs: . “ The mole- 
cular heat of a compound is equal to the sum of the atomic 
heats of its constituents.” Devoting himself next to optics, 
he produced memoirs which entitle him to a high place among 
the early searchers after a true dynamical theory of light. In 
1832, by the aid of a particular hypothesis as to the constitution 
of the ether, he reached by a rigorous dynamical calculation 
results agreeing with those obtained by A. L. Cauchy, and 
succeeded in deducing laws of double refraction closely resembling 
those of A. J. Fresnel; and in subsequent years he attacked 
the problem of giving mathematical expression to the conditions 
holding for a surface separating two crystalline media, and 
worked out from theory the laws of double refraction in strained 
crystalline bodies. He also made important contributions to the 
mathematical theory of electrodynamics, and in papers published 
in 1845 and I ^47 established mathematically the laws of the 
induction of electric currents. His last publication, which 
appeared in 1878, was on spherical harmonics ( Beitrage zur 
Theorie der Kugelfunctionen) . He took part in founding the Mathe- 
matisch-Physikalisches Seminar, to give students a practical 
acquaintance with the methods of original research. He retired 
from his professorship in 1876, and died at Konigsberg on the 
23rd of May 1895. His son, Carl Gottfried Neumann (b. 1832), 
became in 1858 Privatdozent, and in 1863 extraordinary 
professor of mathematics at Halle. He was then appointed 
to the ordinary chair of mathematics successively at Basel (1863), 
Tubingen (1865) and Leipzig (1868). 

NEUMANN, KARL FRIEDRICH (1793-1870), .German 
orientalist, was born, under the name of Bamberger, at 
Reichsmannsdorf, near Bamberg, on the 28th of December 
1793. He studied philosophy and philology at Heidelberg, 
Munich and Gottingen, became a convert to Protestantism and 
took the name of Neumann. From 1822 to 1825 he was a teacher 
at Spires; then he learned Armenian in Venice and visited 
Paris and London. In 1829 he went to China, where he studied 
the language and amassed a large library of valuable books 
and manuscripts. These, about 12,000 in number, he presented 
to the royal library at Munich. Returning to Germany in 1831 
Neumann was made professor of Armenian and Chinese in the 
university of Munich. He held this position until 1852, when, 
owing to his pronounced revolutionary opinions, he was removed 
from his chair. Ten years later he settled in Berlin, where he 
died on the 17th of March 1870. 

Neumann’s leisure time after his enforced retirement was occupied 
in historical studies, and besides his Geschichte des englischen Reichs 
in Asien (Leipzig, 1851), he wrote a history of the United States of 
America, Geschichte der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika (Berlin, 
1863-1866). His other works include Versuch einer Geschichte der 
armenischen Literatur (Leipzig, 1836); Die Volker des sudlichen 
Russland (1846, and again 1855); and Geschichte des englisch- 
chinesischen Kriegs (1846, and again 1855). He also issued some 
translations from Chinese and Armenian: Catechism of the Shamans 
(1831); Vahram y s Chronicle of the Armenian Kingdom in Cilicia 
(1831) and History of the Pirates in the China Sea (1831). The 
journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London, 1871) contains a full 
list of his works. 

NEUMAYR, MELCHIOR (1845-1890), German palaeontologist, 
was born at Munich on the 24th of October 1845, the son of 
Max von Neumayr, a Bavarian Minister of State. He was 
educated in the university of Munich, and completed his studies 


at Heidelberg, where he graduated PhD. After some experience 
in field-geology under C. W. von Giambel he joined the Austrian 
geological survey in 1868. Four years later he returned to 
Heidelberg, but in 1873 he was appointed professor, of palaeon- 
tology in Vienna, and occupied this post until his death on the 
29th of January 1890. His more detailed researches related 
to the Jurassic and Cretacepus Ammonites and to the Tertiary 
freshwater mollusca; and in these studies he sought to trace 
the descent of the species. He dealt also with the zones of 
climate during the Jurassic and Cretaceous periods, and en- 
deavoured to show that the equatorial marine fauna differed 
from that of the two temperate zones, and the latter from 
that of the arctic zone, much as the faunas of similar zones differ 
from each other in the present day; see his “Uber klimatische 
Zonen wahrend der Jura und Kreidezeit” (Denkschr. K. Akad. 
Wiss. Wien , 1883); he was author also of Erdgeschichte (2 vols., 
1887); and Die Stdmme des Thierreiches (vol. 1 only, 1889). 

Obituary by Dr W. T. Blanford in Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc . 
(1890). 

NEUMUNSTER, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Schleswig-Holstein, lies on both banks of the small river 
Schwale, in the basin of the Stor, 40 m. N. of Altona-Hamburg 
by rail, and at the junction of lines to Kiel, Vamdrup (Denmark) 
and Tonning. Pop. (1905) 31,347. It has an Evangelical and 
a Roman Catholic church and several schools. It is, after 
Altona, the most important industrial town in the province, and 
contains extensive cloth-factories, besides manufactories of 
leather, cotton, wadding, carpets, paper, machinery, beer and 
sweetmeats. Its trade is also brisk. The name, which was 
originally Wipendorp, is derived from an Augustine monastery, 
founded in 1130 by Vicelin, the apostle of Holstein, and is 
mentioned as “ novum monasterium ” in a document of 1136. 
Its industrial importance began in the 17th century, when the 
cloth-workers of Segeberg, a town to the south-east, migrated 
to it. It became a town in 1870. 

See Kirmis, Geschichte der Stadt Neumunster (1900) ; and Dittmann, 
A us dem alien Neumunster (1879). 

NEUNKIRCHEN, or Ober-Neunkirchen, a town of Germany, 
in the Prussian Rhine province, on the Blies; 12 m. N.W. of 
Saarbrlicken by rail. Pop. (1905) 32,358, consisting almost 
equally of Protestants and Roman Catholics. It contains two 
Gothic Evangelical and a Romanesque Roman Catholic church, 
several schools, and a monument to Freiherr von Stumm (d.rqoi), 
a former owner of the iron-works here. The principal industrial 
establishment is a huge iron-foundry, employing upwards of 
4800 hands, and producing about 320,000 tons of pig-iron per 
annum; and there are also boiler- works, saw-mills, soap manu- 
factories and a brewery. Around the town are important 
coal mines from which about 2§ million tons of coal are raised 
annually. The castle built in 1570 was destroyed in 1797, and is 
now a ruin. The town is first mentioned in 1280, and became 
important industrially during the 18th century. 

NEUQUEN, an inland territory of Argentina on the Chilean 
frontier, between the Colorado and Limay rivers, with the 
province of Mendoza on the N. and the territory of Rio Negro 
on the E. and S. Area, 42,345 sq. m. Pop. (1895) 14,517; 
(1904, estimate) 18,022. The greater part of the territory is 
mountainous, with fertile, well- watered valleys and valuable 
forests. The eastern part, however, contains large barren 
plains, showing some stunted vegetation, and having numerous 
saline deposits. Long drouths prevail in this region and there 
is no inducement for settlement, the nomadic Indians visiting 
it only on their hunting expeditions. Guanacos and Argentine 
hares are found in abundance in Neuquen, and to a lesser degree 
the South American ostrich. The Neuquen, which unites with 
the Limay near the 68th meridian to form the Rio Negro, is the 
principal river of the territory. The largest of a group of beauti- 
ful lakes in the higher Andean valleys is the celebrated Nahuel- 
Huapi (Lion Grass), which is nearly 50 m. long from E. to W. 
and about 20 m. from N. to S. at its widest part, and which lies 
partly in the S.W. angle of the territory, partly in Rio Negro, 
and partly in the republic of Chile. It is the source of the Rio 


Limay and receives the overflow from two smaller neighbouring 
lakes. The temperature of the Andean region is cold even in 
summer,^ but on the lower plains it is hot in summer, and only 
moderately cold in winter. The principal industry is the raising 
of stock for the Chilean markets, as there is little cultivation. 
Cereals, forage crops, vegetables and fruits of the cold temperate 
zone can* be produced easily, but distance from markets and lack 
of transport -have restricted their production to local needs. 
The territory is reached by a light-draft river steamer which 
ascends the Rio Negro to Fort Roca at the confluence of the 
Limay and Neuquen, and by a branch of the Great Southern 
railway from Bahia Blanca to the same point. The population 
is concentrated in a few small towns on the rivers and in some 
colonies, established by the national government to check 
Chilean invasions, in the fertile districts of the Andes^ A 
majority of the population, however, is of Chilean origin. The 
capital is Chos Malal, a small town on the upper Neuquen, in 
the mountainous district in the northern part of the territory. 

NEURALGIA (Gr. vevpov , nerve, and aXyos, pain), a term 
denoting strictly the existence of pain in some portion or through- 
out the whole of the distribution of a nerve without any distinctly 
recognizable structural change in the nerVe or nerve centres. 
This strict definition, if adhered to, however, would not be 
applicable to a large number of cases of neuralgia; for in not a 
few instances the pain is connected with some source of irritation, 
by pressure or otherwise, in the course of the affected nerve; 
and hence the word is generally used to indicate pain affecting 
a particular nerve or its branches from any cause. There are 
few ailments which give rise to greater human suffering. The 
existence of neuralgia usually betokens a depressed or enfeebled 
state of health. It is often found to affect v the hereditarily rheu- 
matic or gouty. In weakened conditions of the system from 
improper or insufficient food, or as a result of any drain upon the 
body, or in anaemia from any cause, and in such diseases as 
syphilis or malaria j neuralgia is a frequent concomitant. Any 
strain upon the nervous system, such as mental overwork or 
anxiety, is a potent cause; or exposure to cold and damp, 
which seems to excite irritation in a nerve already indisposed 
to suffer. But irritation may be produced by numerous other 
causes besides this— such as a decayed tooth, diseased bone, ; 
local inflammations in which nerves are implicated, by some 
source of pressure upon a nerve trunk, or by. swelling of its sheath 
in its passage through a bony canal or at its exit upon the surface. 

The pain is generally localized, but may come to extend beyond 
the immediate area of its first occurrence. It is usually of 
paroxysmal character, and not unfrequently periodic, occurring 
at a certain time of the day or night. It varies in intensity, 
being often of the most agonizing character, or less severe and 
more of a tingling kind. Various forms of perverted nerve 
function may be found co-existing with or following neuralgia. 
Thus there may be hyperaesthesia, anaesthesia, paralysis, 
or alterations of nutrition, such as wasting of muscles, whitening 
of the hair, &c. 

The forms in which neuralgia most commonly shows itself 
are facial neuralgia or tic douloureux, migraine (hemicrania or 
brow ague), intercostal neuralgia and sciatica. 

, Facial neuralgia , or tic douloureux , affects the great nerve of 
sensation of the face (fifth nerve), and may occur in one or more 
of the three divisions in which the nerve is distributed. It is 
usually confined to one side. When the first or upper division 
of the nerve is involved the pain is mostly felt in the forehead 
and side of the head. It is usually of an intensely sharp, cutting 
or burning character, either constant or with exacerbations, 
and often periodic, returning at a certain hour each day while 
the attack continues. The skin over the affected part is often 
red and swollen, and, even after the attack has abated, feels 
stiff and tender to the touch. In this, as in all forms of neuralgia, 
there are certain localities where the pain is more intense, these 
“painful points,” as they are called, being for the most partin 
th6se places where the branches of the nerves emerge from bony 
canals or pierce the fascia to ramify in the skin. Hence, in this 
form, the greater* severity of the pain above tHfe eyebrow and 


along the side of the nose. There is also pain in the eyelid, 
redness of the eye, and flow of tears. When the second division 
of the nerve is affected the pain is chiefly in the cheek and upper 
jaw, the painful points being immediately below the lower eyelid, 
over the cheek bone, and about the upper lip. When the third 
division of the nerve suffers the pain affects the lower jaw, 
and the chief painful points are in front of the ear and about the 
chin. 

Hemicrania , migraine , brow-ague and sick headache are various 
terms employed to describe what by some is considered to be 
another form of neuralgia. An attack may come on suddenly, 
but, in general, begins by a dull aching pain in the brow of 
temple, which steadily increases in severity and extent, but 
remains usually limited to one side of the head. It attains at 
times an extreme degree of violence, and is apt to be aggravated 
by movement, loud noises or bright light. Accompanying the 
pain there is more or less of nausea, and when the attack reaches 
its height vomiting may occur, after which relief comes, especially 
if sleep supervene. An attack of this kind may last for a few 
hours or for a whole day, and after it is over the patient feels 
comparatively well. It may recur periodically, or, as is more* 
common, at irregular intervals. During the paroxysms, or even 
preceding them, certain sensory disturbances may be experienced; 
more especially affections of vision, such as ocular spectra, 
hemiopia, diplopia, &c. Gout, eyestrain and intestinal toxaemia 
have been put forward as causes of migraine, and Sir W. Gowers 
regards it as the equivalent of a true epileptic attack. 

Intercostal neuralgia is pain affecting the nerves which emerge 
from the spinal cord and run along the spaces between the ribs to 
the front of the body. This form of neuralgia affects the left side 
more than the right, is much more common in women than in 
men, and occurs generally in enfeebled states of health. It might 
be mistaken for pleurisy or some inflammatory affection of the 
lungs; but the absence of any chest symptoms, its occurrence 
independently of the acts of respiration, and other considerations 
well establish the distinction. The specially painful points are 
chiefly at the commencement of the nerve as it issues from the 
spinal canal, and at the extremities towards the front of the body, 
where it breaks up into filaments which ramify in the skin. This: 
form of neuralgia is occasionally the precursor of an attack of 
shingles {Herpes zoster) as well as a result of it. 

Sciatica is another of the more common forms of neuralgia. 
It affects the great sciatic nerve which emerges from the pelvis 
and runs down the leg to the foot. It is in most instances 
traceable to exposure to cold or damp, to overuse of the limbs 
ii? walking, &c. Any source of pressure upon the nerve within 
the pelvis, such as may be produced by a tumour or even by 
constipation of the bowels, may excite an attack of sciatica. 
It is often connected with a rheumatic or gouty constitution. 
In general the nerve of one side only is affected. The pain which 
is felt at first a little behind the hip-joint steadily increases in 
severity and extends along the course of the nerve and its branches 
in many' instances as far as the toes. The specially painful 
points are about the knee and ankle joints; besides which a 
feeling of numbness is experienced throughout the whole limb. 
In severe cases all movement of the limb aggravates the pain, 
and the patient is obliged to remain, in bed. In prolonged attacks 
the limb may waste and be drawn up and fixed in one position. 
Attacks of sciatica are often attended with great suffering, and 
are apt to be very intractable to treatment. 

In the treatment of all forms of neuralgia it is of first im- 
portance to ascertain if possible whether any constitutional 
morbid condition is associated with the malady. When the 
attack is periodic the administration of a large dose of quinine 
two or three hours previous to the usual time of the seizure 
will often mitigate, and may even prevent the paroxysm. Many 
topical applications are of great efficacy. Liniments containing 
opium, belladonna or aconite rubbed into the affected part 
will often soothe the most severe local pain. And antipyrin, 
phenacetin, aspirin and similar analgetics are commonly taken. 
The plan at one time resorted to of dividing or excising a portion 
of the affected nerve is now seldom employed, but the operation 



of nerve-stretching in some forms of neuralgia, notably sciatica, 
is sometimes successful. It consists in cutting down upon and 
exposing the nerve, and in seizing hold and drawing upon it 
so as to stretch it. Such an operation is obviously justifiable 
only in cases where other less severe measures have failed to 
give relief. The employment of electricity, in long: continued 
and intractable forms of neuralgia, proves in many instances 
eminently serviceable. In the severest forms of tic doloureux 
complete relief has followed the extirpation of the Gasserian 
ganglion. (F. W. Mo,) 

NEURASTHENIA (Gr. vevpov r , nerve, and weakness), 

the general medical term for a condition of weakness of the 
nervous system. The symptoms may present themselves as 
follows: (i) general feeling of malaise, combined with a mixed 
state of excitement and depression* (2) headache, sometimes 
with the addition of vertigo, deafness and a transitory clouding 
of consciousness simulating petit mal or migraine (3) disturbed 
and restless, unrefreshing sleep, often troubled with dreams; 
(4) weakness of memory, especially for recent events; (5) 
blurring of sight, noises or ringing in the ears; , (6) variable 
disturbances of sensibility, especially scattered analgesia (partial 
and symmetrical) affecting the backs of the hands especially, 
and in women the breasts; (7) various troubles of sympathetic 
origin, notably localized coldness, particularly in the extremities, 
morbid heats, flushings and sweats;: (8) various phenomena of 
nervous depression associated with functional disturbances of 
organs, e,g. muscular weakness, lack of tone, and sense of fatigue 
upon . effort, dyspepsia and gastric atony with dilatation of the 
stomach and . gastralgia ; pseudo-anginal attacks and palpitation 
of . the heart; loss of sexual power with nocturnal pollutions 
and premature ejaculations leading to apprehension of oncoming 
impotence. Objective signs met with in organic disease are 
absent, .but the knee-jerks are usually exaggerated. 

According to the complexity of symptoms, ..the neurasthenia 
is more particularly defined as cerebral, spinal,- ; gastric : and 
sexual. The cerebral form is sometimes termed . psychasthenia , 
and is liable to present, morbid fears or phobias, e.g;, agoraphobia 
(fright in crowds), monophobia (fright of being, alone),, 'claustro- 
phobia (fright of being in a. confined place), anthropophobia 
(fright of society), batophobia (frignc of things falling), sidero- 
dromophobia (fright of railway travelling). There may also be 
mental ruminations, in which, .there is a continuous flow of 
connected ideas from which: there is no breaking away, often 
most insistent at : night and, leading to insomnia. : Sometimes 
there- is - arithmomania (an imperative idea, to count) .Such 
cases- often exhibit a marked emotionalism and readily: manifest 
joy or sorrow; they may be cynical, pessimistic, introspective 
and self-centred, only able to talk about themselves or matters 
of personal interest, yet they frequently possess great intellectual 
ability, and although there may be mental depression, there is 
an absence of the insane ideas characteristic of melancholia.: 

. .Traumatic neurasthenia is the neurasthenia following shock 
from injury; it is sometimes termed, “ railway spine, ^ “ railway 
brainy? from the frequency with which it occurs after railway 
accidents, especially in people of a nervous temperament. The 
physical injury at the time may be slight, so. that the. patient 
is able to resume work, but symptoms develop later which .may 
simulate serious organic disease. As in all forms of neurasthenia, 
the. subjective symptoms may be numerous and varied, whereas 
the objective signs are but few and slight. ; Many difficulties, 
therefore, ; present themselves in arriving at a sound Opinion 
as to. the future, in such cases. It is desirable not only to study 
the case carefully, but to obtain some knowledge of: the previous 
history of an individual who is claiming damages onuaccount of 
traumatic neurasthenia.. . (F. W, Mo.) 

NJSURI, an ancient tribe pjaced by Herodotus (iv. 105) to 
ifie rlorth-east of Scythia. He says of- it that it is not Scythian* 
but h^s Scythian 1 customs, Every member of it, being a wizard , 
becomes a wolf once, a year. The position assigned] tq : their 
fetrict appears to be about the head waters of the : Dniester 
tad- Bug (B.ugh) and the central course of the Dnieper jU&t the 
?Cgion which, qn. general grounds, place-names, recorded ; migra- 


tions aiid:modern distribution, appears to be the original location 
of the .Slalvs (q.v.). . The wolf story , again, recalls the tales of 
werewolves so common among Slavonic peoples, and there is 
much -probability imSehafarik’s: conjecture that the Neuri are 
nothing, but the ancestors of the Slavs. (E. H. M.) . 

NEURITIS (Gr. vedpov, nerve), a term applied to the in- 
flammation of one or more bundles of nerve fibres. Two varieties 
are known, the localized and the multiple. The localized form 
frequently follows on exposure to cold and may attack a single 
nerve. Facial paralysis (Bell's palsy) is commonly seen following 
a neuritis of the facial nerve. Neuritis may follow blows and 
wounds of a nerve, injuries involving stretching of a nerve ; or 
long continued pressure such as may occur in a dislocation of 
the, elbow joint, or the nerve may share :in the extension of a 
neighbouring inflammation. The first symptom of a localized 
neuritis is pain of a boring character along the course of a nerve 
and its distribution, the part being sensitive to pressure. There 
may be slight redness and oedema along the course of the nerve, 
movement becomes painful in the muscles to which the nerve 
is -distributed, numbness may follow and the tactile sense- be 
impaired, finally the muscles atrophy, and degenerative changes 
may take place in the nerve or nerve sheath. Slight cases follow- 
ing cold or injury may pass off in a few days, while severe cases 
such as those following the pressure of an unreduced dislocation 
may last for months. 

Multiple neuritis or polyneuritis is a disease which may affect 
many of the peripheral nerves symmetrically and at the same 
time. For the pathological changes see Neuropatholog y. The 
difference in these changes is due mostly to the difference in the 
aetiology of the neuritis. The causes may be divided as follows : 

(1) The toxins of acute infective diseases, such as diphtheria:, 
influenza, typhoid fever, malaria, scarlet fever and septicaemia. 

(2) Acute or chronic poisoning by lead, arsenic, mercury, copper 
and phosphorus. (3) General disorders: gout, rheumatism, 
tubercle, carcinoma. (4) The local action of leprosy and syphilis. 
(5) Endemic disease: beri-beri. (6) Alcohol, the most common. 

Alcoholit? neuritis occurs as a result of constant steady drinking, 
particularism those who drink beer rather than spirit. The earliest 
symptom ^numbness of the feet and later of the hands, then painful 
crampsyn the legs appear and there is pain on moving the, limbs, or 
the patient complains of deadness, tingling and burning in the hands 
arid feet,, and superficial tenderness is occasionally present. In 
other varieties of the disease the earliest symptoms are weakness of 
the legs and extreme fatigue, leading to a characteristic “ steppage 
gait,’’ or marked jnco-ordi nation of movement may occur and the 
gait become ataxic. Trophic changes soon appear, in some cases 
early and rapid muscular wasting occurs, the skin becomes dry and 
glossy, the nails brittle and the hair thin. lit time actual con- 
tractures takes place, the hip and knee-joints become flexed and the 
foot dropped at the ankle. In cases that recover there may be 
permanent deformity. Should the case progress the patient may 
become bedridden and powerless, and degenerative mental changed 
may take place, loss of memory, irritability of temper and emotional 
instability. Various complications such as bronchitis, fatty changes 
in the heart, albuminuria and a liability to pulmonary tuberculosis, 
tend to carry off the victim of chronic alcoholic neuritis. Cases seen 
early in the progress of the disease, who can be placed under 
supervision, may recover under treatment, but those in whom the 
attacks have recurred several times and in whom there is much 
mental impairment rarely make a complete recovery. The treat- 
ment consists in putting the patient to bed, with the administration 
of strychnine hypodermically, and attention should be paid to the 
position of the limbs so as to avoid the development of contractures, 
cradles. being used, the limbs kept in the correct positions by sand- 
bags, and gentle massage being employed as soon as possible. Should 
contractures have, already formed some mechanical device adapted 
to stretch the contracted muscle must be resorted to. Biers’ hyper- 
aemic suction apparatus is very useful in the painless stretching of 
contracted joints, or old-standing adhesions may have to be broken 
down under an anaesthetic, extension apparatus being afterwards 
worn. In the later treatment the galvanic and faradaic currents 
combined with massage are useful in helping to restore the wasted 
muscles, ; and hot-air baths and warm applications are appreciated. ' 

Arsenical neuritis mostly affects the lower extremities, as con- 
trasted with, lead, which mainly paralyses the fingers and wrists; 
recovery is even slower than in alcoholic neuritis, the treatment 
being 6n the same lines, with the removal of the cause of the disease. 
In the neuritis of chronic lead poisoning a fine tremor of the hands is 
an early symptom and sensory symptoms are usually absent; the 
muscles affected*! axe the: extensors of the wrists, thump and ; fingers 


.(s^atEA^ Poispi^G),.; The. course- of the? disease? is long,* arid an 
attempt should be, made to eliminate the lead from the system by 
.purgatives and the administration . of .potassium iodide. • •« . • 

The diabetic neuritis .paraesthesia is slight;, and the legs are chiefly 
affected; \yeakness and ataxia may be present. Trophic sores on 
the feet are of frequent occurrence in this variety. The treatment is 
that of ; the disease. . . # ; . • 

Post-diphtheritic neuritis, occurs in about 10 % of all cases of 
diphtheria. In this form paralysis of the soft palate is the earliest 
symptom,, and this may be the only one, or the pharynx may be 
affected./ The limbs are affected, much, later^ usually about the 5th 
or 6th . week, Atrophy of ; the muscles is frequently < rapid. If the 
respiratory muscles are unaffected the prognosis is good* but the 
1 paralysis of the limbs may last for several months. The treatment 
is complete rest, good food; and the administration of strychnine. 

, Acute, polyneuritis with numbness and motor weakness has been 
noted after influenza, together with slight muscular wasting and 
electrical degeneration. Later, loss of ^sensation in the peripheral 
portion of the .limbs is complained of , and the motor weakness may 
affect the muscles of the trunk and face. Such cases tend towards 
complete recovery. . . 

NEUROPATHOLOGY, the general name for the science con- 
cerned with diseases of the nervous system. As regards the 
anatomy and physiology, see the articles NEkyE, Nervous 
System, Brain, Spinal; Cord, and Sympathetic System, 
The morbid processes affecting the nervous system are numerous 
and varied; but usually they are clinically divided into two great 
groups of (1) organic disease, (2) functfonaT disturbance.. Suck 
a classification depends, upon whether, or not symptoms observed 
during; life ; can be associated with recognizable changes of the 
nervous system, gross or microscopical, After death. 'Sometimes 
this is the morbid process itself, sometimes only the ultimate 
result of the process. It must be remarked, however, that many 
diseases which we now look upon as functional may be found 
due to recognizable changes when suitable methods of Investiga- 
tion shall have been discovered. The paroxysmal neuroses and 
psydhbses may be considered a prioiri : to be\ due io temporary 
morbid functional conditions. Our knowledge of the: first group 
is; naturally much more advanced than of the latter, for, given 
certain symptoms during life, we are Able,/ .rule, - to' predict 
not only the nature of the morbid, process r butits .particular 
locality^ . ; _ ’ . - : , • .0-. 

The histological elements which make up the ; nervous system 
may also be divided Into two groups : . ( r ) the nervous units or 
neurones', (2) the supporting, protecting and nutrfent tissues. 
Organic diseases may start primarily in the, nervous units or 
neurones and cause their, degeneration; such are true diseases 
of the nervous system. But the nervous units may.be affected 
secondarily by diseases starting in : the supporting,- protecting , 
and nutrient tissues! qf the nervous system; such are ..essentially 
diseases within the nervous system, and include diseases of the 
blood-vessels, lymphatics, membranes and the special nervous 
connective tissue, neuroglia (a residue of the embryonal structure 
from which the nervous, system wa§ developed). Tumours and 
new growths must also be included. 

The : modern conception of’ the “ ‘neurone as an independent 
complex cell with branching; processes, in. physiological rather 
than anatomical association with other neurones, has modified 
our ideas of the morbid processes, affecting the nervous system, 
especially as regards- degenerations of systems, communities or 
collections bf neurones ‘subserving special functions.’ It was 
formerly . believed, and generally taught, that the primary 
systemic degenerations, were due, to a sclerosis; thus locomotor 
ataxy was believed to be caused' by an overgrowth of dhe sup- 
porting glia tissue of the posterior eolumns of fhe' .spihal cord, 
which ’caused a secondary atrophy of the nervous tissue. , We 
now know that this overgrowth of glia tissue is secondary to the 
atrophy of the nervous elements, ' and the only true primary 
overgrowth of glia tissue is really;, of the nature of the new 
growth (gliosis). • But even in this ease, it. is dpubtful if the mere 
proliferation of the glia tissue elements could destroy the nervous 
elements* if it werb not for 1 the fact that it leads to changes in 
the ybssel Walls and jto haeinorrhages.. ; ’ ; ; ,J . 

; tfhe. symptams. manifested during life depend upon, the nature 
of; the ; morbid ; process and the portion of the nervous system 
affected; -> A correct* understanding > bf neuropathology involves 


the study of (1) the causes which give rise to morbid conditions, 
which are often; complex > arid- due tb Various- combinations 1 of 
factors arising from without and within -the 1 body; And (d) the 
changes in the structure and functions of : the nervous 1 system 
brought. About by intrinsic and extrinsic causes. : '}} 

The causes of pathological processes occurring; in the nervous 
units (neurones) may be divided into internal and external, and 
it may be remarked that, in all ceases except direct injury t ; M 
two groups are generally more or less combined. ' i;; : ‘ y; 

A. Internal Causes~OI all the causes of nervous; disease 
hereditary predisposition stands pre-eminently first-; - : it' may be 
convergent, paternal, [maternal; ; from grandparents or even 
more remote ancestors: Moreover, no study of' heredity is com- 
plete that does not take into consideration collaterals. Especially 
does this : statement apply to functional neuroses, e.g. epilepsy 
migraine, hysteria and neurasthenia; and to psychoses, e.g: 
delusional insanity, mania and melancholia, manic-depressive; 
recurrent or periodic insanity and dementia-praecox or adolescent 
insanity. .:;■••• ; ; ' : : 

In 70 % of 150 cases, of idiocy or imbecility in- the London county 
asylums, Dr.Tredgold found a family history of insanity in some form 
or another. Strictly speaking, it is the tendency, to nervous disease 
rather than the disease itself that is inherited, and this is frequently 
spoken of as a neuropathic or psychopathic taint. J There Are, 
besides, a number of inherited diseases, which, although somewhat 
rare* are of .interest inasmuch as they affect members of a family, 
the same disease’ frequently commencing in each individual at about 
the same age. These are termed family diseases., and iribfiide 
hereditary , ataxia (Friedreich’s disease), myotonia^ (Thomsen’s 
disease),, hereditary (Huntingdon’s) , chorea, amaurotic idiocy and 
various forms of idiopathic muscular , atrophy. Alcoholism, tubefpq- 
losls and syphilis in .the parents, especially if one or both borne from 
a neuropathic or psychopathic stock, frequently engender idiocy, < 
imbecility, epilepsy Anid general paralysis in the offspring, by the 
production qf defects in the vitality of the germinal plasm, causing, 
arrest, imperfect, development or premature decay, of groups, com-, 
munitiek of systems of neurones, especially those which are latest, 
devefoped—rthe symptoms .manifested depending upon the pqrtipns 
of the nervous system affected. To' explain the hereditary neuro.-, 
pathic tendency morphologically, we may suppose that thes is, an' 
inherited defect in the germinal plasrp which is concerned in the 
formation of the neurones. We may regarcl the neurone as a complex, 
cell, and the nervous system as a community of neurones Arranged iii! 
Systems And groups having special f ,u rid tioffsl ' ; ; Like all pells, n thp, 
neurone nourishes itself and is not’ nourished; certainly if depend? 
for its development; life and functional Activity upon a ri suitable., 
environment, but it must also possess an inherent vital energy 
which it can assimilate arid store up nutrient material which may pe, 
regarded' ; as'.' potential ' '"(latent nerve energy), to be converted, into 
nerve force as required. ; A constant constructive and destructiye 
bio-chemical process occurs in the neurones of a healthy riefyQUS 
system,’ latent nervous energy is high and the sense of fatigue is- the 
natural indication for sleep and repose, whereby it is constantly; 
recuperated'. In the neuropathic or psychopathic individual it may 
be conceived that in, some portion of the nervous system, especially 
the brain, thbre .m’a^' exist communities, systems or groups of neu- 
rones with inherited low potential; readily pecdming exhAusted, and, 
Under the influence qf altered' blood states or stress, especially liable 
to functional depression, from which arise function-paralysis;' Aiijd, 
melancholia. 'Again, 1 the biochemical substance which represents’ 
potential iji-the nervous system may be in a chemically unStkbje' 
condition, so as readily to fulrniriate when excited by abnorhiAl 
conditions (e.g. toxic conditions ;of the blood); thus acting aba centre’ 
of discharge of nervous energy, which may be manifested by mental 
of bodily symptoms. 1 We know that in strychnia and tetanus 
poisoning the most localized peripheral excitation will cause general 
muscular spasm; in both toxic conditions the spread is, probably 
due to a bio-chemical change in the protoplasm of the spinal neur6iies; 
whereby the excitability is greatly increased' and A slight stimulus is 
sufficient to -fulminate the Whole system of motor neurones. ) 'In 
epilepsy and other paroxysmal neuroses ahd psychoses it is .possible > 
that some altered condition of the blood, When associated with an' 
inherited bio-chemical instability of certain groups, systems 6 r 
communities of neurones, may act as a fulminating agent In 
neuralgia ahd local hyperaesthesia the slightest 1 general or d&tafiri 
local irritation suffices to produce pain; thus cbhghing; the vibratioir 
of a passi fig train or The slamming of a door may produce pain by 
the stimulation of the hyper-excitable neurones. Moreover, it must' 
be borne in mind that the symptoms : of nervous disease are due: as 
much to normal physiological functional activity improperly applied; ! 
as to actual loss, of function occasioned -by disease. T hus sbhjnt, 
caused ' by paralysis of .one of the muscles of the ’eyeball,, cau^es^ less 
trouble to the patient than the double visidn occasioned by the physio - ' 
logical; activity Of - the two retinae, upon the Corresponding^ points 
of whjeh', the images are prevented by the paralysis from falling. ■ 


B, The external causes producing morbid changes in the 
nervous elements are: I. Abnormal conditions of the blood and 
lymph, by which the neurones are poisoned and their metabolism 
morbidly affected. II. Excess or deficiency of normal stimula- 
tion, or existence of abnormal stimulation. III. Injury or 
-diseases of supporting, enclosing or vascular tissues. 

I. Abnormal Conditions of the Blood and Lymph. — The im- 
mediate environment of all the cellular elements of the body is 
lymph, and in the central nervous system there is a special form 
of lymph, the cerebro-spinal fluid, which is secreted by the choroid 
plexus in the venticles of the brain. The neurones, like other 
cellular elements, are bathed in the lymph, and extract from it 
the materials necessary for their growth and vital activities, 
casting out the waste products incidental to the bio-chemical 
changes which are continually taking place. The lymph, there- 
fore, serves as a medium of exchange between the blood and the 
tissues, consequently the essential causes of change in environ- 
ment of the nervous elements (neurones) are: (i) Deficiency or 
absence of blood-supply to the nervous system in general (as 
after severe haemorrhage) , or to some particular portion, owing 
to local vascular disturbance or occlusion. (2) Alterations in 
the normal condition of the blood, due to (a) deficiency or 
absence of certain essential constituents, ( b ) excess of certain 
normal constituents, (c) the presence of certain abnormal 
constituents produced within the body, or entering it from 
without. 

( 1 ) Quantity of Blood Supply . — Syncope or fainting occurs when the 
blood supply suddenly fails to reach the higher centres of the brain; 
this usually arises from sudden reflex arrest of the heart’s action. 
If a portion of the central nervous system is cut off from its arterial 
blood supply by embolic plugging or by clotting of the blood in a 
vessel with diseased walls, the portion of the brain substance thus 
deprived of blood undergoes softening, the nervous elements are 
destroyed, and the systems of nerve fibres, which have had their 
trophic and genetic centres in the area destroyed, undergo secondary 
degeneration . Clotting of the blood in the veins may also give rise 
to destructive softening of the brain, and similar secondary 
degeneration. 

(2) Quality of Blood Supply .. — (u) Insufficiency of oxygen , due to 
poverty of the colouring matter or of the number of the red corpuscles, 
which constitutes the various forms of anaemia, leads to functional 
depression, lassitude and mental fatigue. Impoverishment of the 
blood in women by frequent pregnancies and excessive lactation 
causes neuralgia, nervous exhaustion and, in the neuropath, hysteria, 
neurasthenia, melancholia and mania. The mental depression, and 
the tendency that the various neuroses and psychoses have to occur 
and recur at the time of the menstrual and climacteric periods in 
women, suggests the possibility of an alteration in the composition 
of . the blood, either in the nature of an auto-intoxication or “ sub- 
minimal deficiency,'’ as the probable contributory factor of the 
mental disturbance. It may be remarked that eclampsia, puerperal 
and lactational mania are relatively common forms of insanity in 
women; although sometimes of septic origin, they more frequently 
afe occasioned by some morbid metabolism as yet little understood. 
The most striking examples we have, however, of the effect of 
absence or “ % sub-minimal ” deficiency of a normal constituent of the 
blood upon the development and functions of the nervous system 
are afforded by cretinous idiots, who are born without thyroid glands, 
and whose brains never develop in consequence; and by those 

eople who suffer from the disease known as myxoedema , occasioned 

y the absence of iodothyrin, a product of the internal secretion of 
the thyroid gland. The proof of this is shown by the disappearance 
of the nervous phenomena, slowness of thought, slowness of speech, 
&c., after a preparation of the gland has been continuously ad- 
ministered by the mouth. Even cretinous idiots when subjected in 
early life to thyroid treatment improve considerably. The removal 
of the testicles in the male may produce a profound effect upon the 
nervous temperament; for probably there is an internal secretion 
of this gland in the male, as of the ovary in the female, which has 
some subtle influence upon the functional activity of the nervous 
system. The seminal fluid contains a large amount of complex 
phosphorus-containing substances, which, lost to the body by 
sexual excess or onanism, have to be replaced by the blood; the 
nervous system, which also needs these complex organic phosphorus 
compounds, is thereby robbed, and neurasthenia ensues. Brown- 
S6quard’s testicular injection treatment for many nervous com- 
plaints, based upon this idea, has not, however, met with much 
success. 

(b) Excess of certain Normal Constituents in the Blood. — Excess of 
carbonic acid causes drowsiness, and probably in asphyxia is one of 
the causes of the convulsions. All the series of the nitrogenous 
waste products — the most highly oxidized, most soluble and least 
harmful of which is urea — are normal constituents of the blood; but 


should the oxidation process be incomplete, owing to functional or 
organic disease of the liver, or should these substances accumulate in 
the blood, owing to inadequate function of the kidneys, a toxic 
condition, called uraemia, may supervene, the nervous manifestations 
of which are headache, drowsiness, unconsciousness or coma, epilepti- 
form convulsions and sometimes symptoms of polyneuritis. Again, 
in Graves’s disease, nervous phenomena, in the form of exophthalmos, 
fine tremors, palpitation and mental excitement, have by some 
authorities been explained by the excess of thyroid internal secretion, 
due to the enlargement and increased functional activity of the 
gland. The successful treatment of Graves’s disease by the ad- 
ministration of the blood serum and milk of animals (goats), which 
had the thyroid glands removed, supports this theory, 

(c) The presence of abnormal constituents in the blood is a most 
important cause of disease of the nervous elements. We may 
consider the subject under the following headings : Poisons produced 
within the body (a) by perverted function of organs or tissues, auto- 
intoxication ; 0?) by the action of micro-organisms, protozoa and 
bacteria, upon the living fluids and tissues of the body ; (7) poisons 
introduced into the body from without, in the food and drink, or 
by inhalation. 

(a) Poisons resulting from perverted Function of the Organs. — In 
the process of digestion a number of poisonous substances, e.g. 
albumOses, &c., are produced, which, although absorbed in the ali- 
mentary canal, are prevented by the living epithelium, and possibly 
by the liver, from entering the systemic circulation. Fatigue pro- 
ducts, e.g. sarcolactic acid in prolonged muscular spasms, may lead 
to auto-intoxication. Excess of uric acid in the blood is associated 
with high arterial pressure, deposits of lithates in the urine, headache 
and nervous irritability; it is an indication of imperfect metabolism 
and auto-intoxication, as shown by the fact that marked improve- 
ment occurs by suitable diet and treatment. Phosphoruria, oxaluria 
and glycosuria, tokens of deranged metabolism, may be associated 
with various nervous phenomena. Bile in the blood, cholaemia, 
resulting from obstructive jaundice, may be attended by st.upor and 
psychical depression; and the term melancholia, signifying “ black 
bile,” indicates the importance which has long been attached to the 
liver as an organ the derangement of which causes nervous depression. 
The rapidly fatal results attending acute yellow atrophy of the liver, 
namely, the profound changes in the urine, the jaundice and the 
nervous phenomena of delirium, motor irritation, delusions, stupor 
and coma, demonstrate the important part this organ plays in pre- 
serving the normal quality of the blood. The delirium and coma 
which sometimes supervene in diabetes, heralded by acetonaemia, 
is another instance of auto-intoxication. The coma is very possibly 
due to the saturation of the sodium salts of the blood by aceto-acetic 
and oxy butyric acids, products of imperfect proteid metabolism. 
The effect of this would be an interference with the elimination of 
carbonic acid in the processes of tissue and pulmonary respiration. 
Again, in pernicious and certain grave anaemias, the degenerative 
changes in the. spinal cord found in some cases is due, not so much 
to the defect in the red corpuscles, as to some neuro-toxin, which 
probably arises from imperfect metabolism or absorption from the 
alimentary canal. In this question of auto-intoxication, it must be 
remarked that all the tissues of the body are mutually interde- 
pendent. If one suffers, all suffer, and a disease cf one organ or tissue 
is thereby apt to establish a vicious circle which is constantly en- 
larging; therefore nervous symptoms manifesting themselves in the 
course of a disease add much to the gravity of the complaint. 

0 ?) Poisons produced by Infective Micro-organisms. — Borne of these 
poisons have a general devitalizing influence, by an alteration of the 
blood and the production of fever. In the course of the acute 
infectious diseases, typhoid, typhus, smallpox, scarlet fever, measles, 
influenza, also tuberculosis and septicaemia, delirium is a frequent 
complication ; it may be the result of high fever or prolonged fever, 
or directly due to the poison, or the two combined. In severe cases 
stupor and coma may occur, and it has been shown that in this 
extreme stage the nerve cells undergo an acute morbid bio-chemical 
change. These particular poisons have no selective toxic action upon 
a particular part of the nervous system, and symptoms not only 
during, but after, the acute illness are liable to supervene, especially 
in a neuropathic individual. Thus many, cases of neurasthenia, 
insanity, neurosis, also neuritis, date their origin from an acute 
specific fever. In cerebro-spinal meningitis, tubercular meningitis, 
acute delirious mania and leprous neuritis, the inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain and spinal cord is due to the growth of. the 
specific organism in the lymph and interstitial tissue elements. 

Poisons may have a selective influence upon some part of the nervous 
system. The syphilitic poison is the most important factor in the 
production of two progressive degenerations of the nervous system- 
one affecting especially the afferent conducting tracts of the spinal 
cord, namely, locomotor ataxy, and the other affecting especially 
the frontal and central, convolutions of the cerebral hemispheres, 
namely, general paralysis of the insane. A striking instance of the 
selective action of the syphilitic poison is shown in the fact that only 
in persons affected with acquired, or inherited syphilis is a symptom 
known as Argyll- Robertson pupil found; this is the absence of the 
pupiT reflex contraction to light, while that for accommodation 
persists. Seeing that this is the most common objective phenomenon 
in the two diseases mentioned, it strengthens the presumption, 
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Fig. 6. Brain from a case 
of apoplexy: the tops of 
the hemispheres have been 


Fig. 4. Right hemisphere seen from above 
nstead of laterally : a hole corresponding to the 
niddle of the central convolutions is seen, out of 
vhich a tumour is displaced towards the middle 
ine. 


Fig. q. Right hemisphere of a woman who for many years was the Fig. 10. Left hemisphere and cerebellum of a case of porencephaly, 

subject of sensory aphasia. The left hemisphere showed a similar A local atrophy of the convolutions, owing to a vascular lesion 
lesion to the right but rather more extensive. before birth, is seen in the parietal lobe. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE BRAIN (about $ their Natural Size) ILLUSTRATING VARIOUS 

PATHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS. 19 

XIX. 430. 


Fig. 1. Left hemisphere, case of delusional 
nsanity ; this in all respects might pass for a 
lormal brain. 


Fig. 7. Left hemisphere: a case of ad- 
vanced dementia, showing atrophy of. the 
convolutions, with deep and wide sulci in- 
tervening. 


Fig. 2. Brain of a micro-cephalic idiot, 
which weighed only eight ounces although 
its possessor was an adult woman. The 
striking lack of development of the 
hemispheres is shown in their small 
size, whereby the cerebellum is 
almost entirely uncovered ; more- 
over the convolutional pattern 
is simpler than that of an an- 
thropoid ape’s brain. 


Fig. 3. Left hemisphere, case of abscess 
of the frontal lobe: the convolutions and 
sulci are obliterated and the membranes 
thickened, so that the fore part of the 
brain presents the appearance of a mem- 
branous bag; this contained a large amount 
of pus. 


sncea on to snow tne nae- — — ■ 

morrhage (dark patch) in Fig. 8 . The brain of an adult congenital imbecile, 
the right centrum ovale, There is a very simple convolutional pattern in com- 
which has ruptured the parison with the other brains, shown in the figures. 

right side of the face(deviat?on <5 tta.tong* to the tight b~l obliju^pw^ 


and some weakness in the right leg and arm. 


in the superior and inferior parietal lobes. 



Fig. i. — Trypanosoma gambiense in the 
blood from a case of sleeping sickness in 
a European. The undulatory membrane 
is clearly seen ; the head of the organism 
with its micronucleus is in contact with 
a red blood corpuscle. Magnification 
2000 diameters. 


Fig. 3. — Section of the brain of a 
European who died of sleeping sickness, 
showing an enormous increase of large 
branching neuroglia cells around a small 
vessel of the cortex. Magnification 450. 


Fig. 2. — A. and B . The spirochaete 
pallidum. A shows the organisms seen 
in a section of mucous tubercle stained 
by Levaditi’s silver method; the lowest 
with 8 equal spirals and a pointed end is 
the most typical. Magnification 1200. 
B. Spirochetes in a smear preparation 
stained by Leishman. Magnification 2260- 



Fig. 4. — Very marked syphilitic arter- Fig. 5* — Section of the base of the Fig. 6 . — Longitudinal section of a 

itis, showing great diminution of the brain of a monkey that died of experi- perivascular sheath of the cortex of a 

lumen, mainly caused by an inflammatory mental sleeping sickness caused by in- monkey that died of experimental 

thickening of the inner coat. Magnifica- oculation of the Trypanosoma gambiense. sleeping sickness. The large branching 

tion 5. Magnification 250. neuroglia cells are seen undergoing pro- 

liferation. Magnification 600. 



Fig. 7. — Longitudinal section of a Fig. 8. — Transverse section of a small Fig. 9. — Transverse section of a small 

small vessel of the cortex from a case of vessel of the cortex from a case of sleep- vessel of the cerebral cortex from a case 

well-marked general paralysis of the ing sickness, showing the perivascular of syphilitic gummatous meningitis, show- 

insane. Magnification 250. cell infiltration of. lymphocytes and ing the same perivascular cell infiltration 

plasma cells. Magnification 250. of lymphocytes and plasma cells as seen 

in figs. 7 and 8. Magnification 230. 





oased on experience* that the syphilitic poison is the cause of; these 
diseases* in the majority ; of instances. Again, syphilis, when it 
attacks the supporting, enclosing and nutrient vascular tissues, 
shows a predilection to affect structures about the base of the brain, 
and paralyses of the third nerve are almost pathognomonic of thi 3 
disease. In rabies, although the whole nervous system is charged 
with the poison, the medulla oblongata (as shown by the symptoms) 
is especially affected. Again, in tetanus the bacilli are only found in 
the wound; they must therefore be comparatively few in number, 
but they elaborate a virulent poison, which affects particular groups 
of neurones. The fact that lockjaw nearly always occurs first, shows 
Chat the poison selects the motor nucleus of the fifth nerve ; but it is 
remarkable that experiment has shown that the tetanus toxin, if 
mixed with an emulsion of nervous matter before injection into an 
animal, loses its toxicity. This fact indicates its affinity for nervous 
matter, and also a power of absorption of the poison by some chemical 
substance in the nervous matter. Another example is offered by 
diphtheria. A neuro-toxin, is produced by the local action of the 
bacilli, for they do not become freely generalized in the blood and 
tissues. Whether the poison? is: a direct production of the bacilli 
themselves, or is an auto-tpxin created in the body itself, by an 
influence exerted on the living fluids and tissues by a ferment-like 
product of the bacilli, is not determined. But whateyer may be the 
source of the toxin, its effects upon the neurones are constant, as 
shown by the sufferings of the patients — paralysis of the soft palate, 
with nasal speech and regurgitation of fluids through the nose when 
swallowing is attempted; inability to read, owing to the paralysis 
of the muscle of accommodation; weakness and inco-ordination of 
the limbs, which may amount to paralysis ; absence of the knee- 
jerks ; and often skin anaesthesia 

The relation of protozoa to the existence of widespread diseases 
Protozoa a ff ect i n S men an d animals is becoming yearly of 
- greater importance and interest. Certain hitherto ob- 

.. scure diseases in which the nervous system is profoundly 

? e f t ses affected are now explained by the invasion of the tissues 
nervo s body by these lowly organisms, for example, 

system Sleeping Sickness, the cause of which has been definitely 
y * proved to be the Trypanosoma gambiense (see Plate II. 
fig. i). * 

The discovery by Schaudinn of the presence of the Spirochaete 
Pallida (see Plate II. fig. 2) in the primary and secondary lesions of 
seventy successive cases of syphilis, and the general acceptance pf 
this organism as the cause of the disease, taken together with the 
fact that in many respects it simulates the trypanosome in its mode 
of division.and other characters, tend to prove that syphilis is also a 
protozoal disease. 

The bacterial invasion of tissues is generally characterized by a 
migration of polymorpho-nuclear leucocytes, but protozoal invasion 
is characterized by a formative hyperplasia of the fixed cell tissues, 
endothelial, epithelial and conjunctival, and there is a close similarity 
in the defensive reaction of the tissues to all forms of protozoal 
invasion (see Plate II. with explanatory text). 

If the cause of rabies be regarded as proved since the discovery pf 
Negri bodies, we may assume that just as in malaria the Haematozoon 
malariae undergoes its endocellular development in the red blood 
corpuscle, the protozoon of rabies undergoes its endocellular de- 
velopment in the nerve cell. 

Only a short time has elapsed since Negri showed that in cases of 
rabies, whether experimental or otherwise, curious bodies measuring 
from 1 m to 20 p, could be constantly found in the nerve cells, and that 
these bodies are not found in, the nerve cells in any other disease; 
so that even if the theory advanced that they are endocellular forms 
of protozoa prove not true, yet the discovery affords a valuable and 
expeditious means of determining whether a suspected animal 
suffered with rabies or not. It is known that the salivary glands and 
saliva contain the virus, even before the animal shows symptoms. 
It is known too that the central nervous system contains the virus 
and that it multiplies there. Experimental inoculation can be made 
either from the saliva or an emulsion of the central nervous system 
of an animal suffering with rabies. Moreover, the virus can pass 
through a Berkfeldt niter; and if the filtrable. product be injected 
into an animal, the animal thus inoculated will die of rabies and 
exhibit the Negri bodies. There are only two conclusions to be drawn 
from these observations : (1 ) If it be a protozoal disease, the organism 
at one period of its developmental cycle must be so small as to be able 
to pass through the pores of the Berkfeldt filter. (2) Negri bodies 
are the result of intra-ceilular degenerative changes caused by. an 
elective affinity of the virus for the protoplasm of the nerve cell. 
The virus, whatever it may be, does not exist in the blood and other 
organs and tissues. Seeing that the Negri bodies cannot be found in 
the saliva, although the saliva contains the Virus, nor can they be 
found in the peripheral nerves, although the virus passes by the 
lymphatics of the nerves to the nerve cells of the spinal ganglia and 
central nervous, system, it must be concluded that the filtrable virus 
travels to the central nervous system and there increases. 

It is a remarkable fact that before the discovery of the Negri 
bodies, the diagnosis of rabies was made by microscopic examination 
of the spinal and sympathetic ganglia, particularly the ganglia of the 
vagus arid fifth nerves. Changes were found similar to those met 
with in other protozoal diseases, namely* sleeping sickness,, dourine 


and syphilis. These changes were proliferation of the interstitial 
connective- tissue cells forming the supporting structure, of the 
ganglion and hyperplasia of the lymphatic endothelial cells forming 
the capsule containing the nerve cells. 

The diagram here given (fig. 1) after Volpino explains the supposed 
developmental cycle of the protozoon which is presumed to be ths. 
cause of rabies. The weak link in the chain is the assumed sporozoit 
which is so small as to be capable of passing through a Berkfeldt 
filter. It has taken twenty years to lead to the complete knowledge 
of the life history of the malarial parasite and its relation to the : 
disease, and all we can say is that there is now a certain amount of 
evidence forthcoming which tends to show that rabies is due to a 
protozoon, which Calkins, who discovered a similar body in the 
epithelial cells of variola, places among the rhizopods. 

There are certain chronic trypanosome infections in which the 
nervous symptoms form a special feature of the disease, TWoaao- 
notably sleeping sickness (see Plate II. fig. 1) and a 
disease affecting horses, termed mal de coit or dourine. diseases 

The chronic trypanosome affections resemble in many and 
respects syphilis ; they are characterized by local infection, affections 
enlargement of the nearest lymphatic glands, a general Q f t ^ 
polyadenitis and successive eruptions, accompanied by nervous 
feven The tissue changes are the same whether we f sys tem. 
examine the primary seat of infection, papular eruptions • 
on the mucous membrane or the skin, or the lymphatic glands. . 

When the nervous system is affected a local or general chronic 
meningo-encephalitis is set up, characterized by a meningeal and 
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From a coloured plate in Cenlrotblatt fiir Bakteriologie, by permission of Gustav 
Fischer. 

Fig. 1. 


perivascular infiltration with lymphocytes and plasma cells, occa- 
sioned by a chronic irritative process, presumably caused in the 
case of sleeping sickness by the presence of trypanosomes in the 
cerebro-spinal fluid (see fig. 8, Plate II.). The same perivascular 
and meningeal infiltration with plasma cells and lymphocytes is 
found in syphilitic and parasyphilitic diseases of the nervous system 
(see Plate II., figs. 7 and 9). 

The significance of pathological changes in the cerebro-spinal fluid 
has recently become of great importance in the diagnosis of nervous 
diseases, and a short account of the subject in this article p 
will therefore not be out- of place. The cerebro-spinal . ogy 
fluid is clear like water; it has a specific gravity of 1006 0 ® 

and : resembles in its composition the blood minus its 
corpuscular and albuminous constituents. It is secreted 
by the choroid plexus, and if any cause, such as tumour or ttuia * 
meningitis, should interfere with its escape from the ventricles it 
gives rise by pressure to internal hydrocephalus and cerebral anaemia 
which may occasion epileptic convulsions and various degrees of 
drowsy stupor, lethargy, unconsciousness and even coma. With- 
drawal of tne fluid by lumbar puncture and by tapping the ventricles 
of the brain has been employed in treatment, but without very 
satisfactory results. If, however, lumbar puncture has proved of but 
little use in treatment, it has proved of inestimable service in the 
diagnosis of various diseases of the central nervous system. The 
fluid withdrawn may be examined in various ways which are comple- 
mentary to one another. 

It should be centrifuged and the deposit examined microscopically 
if necessary after staining by suitable methods; the existence of cells 


in a’ ■ flliid :r which' noYmally contains ■ no* cellMaf elb Inents : indicates 
disease of the ‘e6ntr^I J herVous system. . In general pairaly sis, syphilis 
of ^he nervdtis^ysteiti arid tabes dorsalis even ih early stages of these 
diseases, the deposit is seen to consist alriiost entirely of lymphocytes. 
Sbftie: evidence of the progress of the disease and the effect of treat- 
ment may be obtained by counting the mimber of cells at different 
periods. In tubercular meningitis there are also lymphocytes in 
abundance although usually tubercle bacilli cannot readily be found, 
yet bacilli are present, for injection of the fluid into a guinea pig is a 
certain means of determining whether it is tubercular meningitis or 
riot ; for if it is, the animal is sure to develop tubercle. In epidemic 
cerebro-spinal meningitis the cells in the deposit are polymorpho- 
nuclear leucocytes, and in the leucocytes can be seen the specific 
organism Diplococcus intracellularis withits characteristic staining 
arid cultural characters. Septic, pneumonic and. pyogenic organisms 
may .also invade the central nervous system giving rise to meningitis* 
and in these cases the deposit will be polymorpho-nuclear leucocytes, 
and . perhaps the specific organisms may be seen in stained prepara- 
tions; hut if not* they can he obtained by cultural methods. In all 
operatipps of this kind antiseptic precautions must be adopted both 
for the safety of the patient and the reliability of the finding's, other- 
wise organisms in the skin may contaminate the' fluid withdrawn. 

Other fohned elements which may be found are large cells, macro- 
phages containing blood pigment; these cells indicate that some 
haemorrhage * has occurred. One of the most important uses of 
himb'ar puncture has been the discovery of the cause’ of sleeping 
sickness. -The fluid withdrawn and centrifuged contains, as one 
would expect from the lesions in the brain and spinal cord, large 
numbers of lymphocytes and plasma cells (see Plate II. fig. 10), but 
besides, the actively moving organisms (Trypanosorha gambiense) 
(see Plate II. fig. i) which are the essential cause of the disease. It 
has been remarked that the normal cerebro-spinal fluid is devoid of 
proteins, but in the various forms of disease above described as con- 
taining cells fipthe centrifuged deposit, there is afso iri the fluid an 
appreciable amount of proteins. If pathological cerebro-spinal fluid 
be added to an equal quantity of saturated, solution of sodium 
sulphate there will be a distinct turbidity indicatirig the presence /of 
proteins. , .in appreciable quantity.- This appreciable quantity, pf 
proteins is especially significantinthe case of. fluid withdrawn from 
cases of general paralysis or tabes, for it goes pari passu in amount 
with a reaction which is known as the Wassermann sero-diagnosiic 
reaction for syphilis ; a reaction, however, which is too complicated 
to explain here, but which is of; the greatest importance for the 
diagnosis of general paralysis rind tabes dorsalis. The finding oLthe 
Trypanosoma gambiense in the cerebro-spinal fluid in sleeping sickness 
led to the belief that the specific organism of syphilis, Spirochoete 
pallidum might be found in the cerebro : spinal fluid in syphilitic 
diseases of the nervous system, but although in a few instances 
successful inoculation of animals. with syphilis by injection of the 
cerebro-spinal fluid has been effected, yet the organism has only once 
been found in. the fluid withdrawn by lumbar puncture. It has- long 
been a puzzle why' only certain individuals, about 5 %-8.%'of those 
infected with syphilis, should subsequently suffer with diseases of the 
nervous 'system; The skin and mucous orifices are the most common 
sites of secondary and tertiary lesions and after this the nervous 
system, but no tissue or structure in the body is exempt. It is 
probable that the virus attacks tissues when in a low state of re- 
sistance in a random metastatic manner. It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between these true syphilitic lesions which are the result of 
the reaction of the tissues to the liying virus and the parasyphilitic 
affections, which own a different cause. The former may be most 
successfully treated with mercury, which has the power of devitaliz- 
ing-the specific virus and preventing its riiultiplication, the same as 
atioxyl prevents the * multiplication oL the trypanosomes. Iodide of 
potassium favours the absorption of the degenerative products of the 
cells, and syphilitic tumours may rapidly resolve and disappear under 
the influence of these drugs. Nervous symptoms' even so severe as to 
threaten a rapidly fatal termination may disappear, with energetic 
treatment when they are due to the syphilitic virus producing an 
inflammatory reaction of the tissues; riot so, 'however, when the 
symptoms are slow, insidious and progressive, due to a’ primary 
d^cay of the neurones, e.g. the parasyphilitic affections tabes dorsalis 
arid general paralysis of the insane, which are really one and the same 
disease owning, the same cause. We can understand that it may be 
a change whether a man suffers with true brain or spinal cord 
syphilis,;’ because. -it -may be a chance whether the virus is carried 
there by the blood-vessels and lymphatics, and if carried there finds a 
suitable nidus to develop. But the parasyphilitic affections appear to 
be due to a premature primary decay-of the neural elements owing to 
bio-chemical changes in the body induced :by reaction to the syphilitic 
virus'. There are a good many facts- now forthcoming which show 
that the subjects- of parasyphilis present mild symptoms of syphilis, 
and upon an average it is not until ten years later that they develop 
nervous symptoms/ which are aggravated rather than benefited by 
mercury.. Such subjects are> immune to a second attack of ‘ syphilis; 
arid the examination of the blood and- cerebro-spinal fluid by:. the 
Wassermann reaction of the: deviation of the Complement reveals the 
fact that there is a bio-chemical change; the. presence of this reaction 
may be correlated withy the fact that these -fluids: contain ilipoid sub- 
stances and a globulin in excess. The cerebro-spinal fluid contains 


. these' lipoid. Substances and globulin /in\ prdportiori to the degree > Of 
j decay of the' neural structure; they arisefifrom- the destructive 
metabolism of themeural elements. ’ But the same lipoid substances 
and globulin are found only in the blood Of syphilitic individuals, 

; corisequently it 1 must ? be supposed %haf iri 5 gefiefeah paralysis rind tabes 
; Certain groups ■ and systems of neurones undergo- decay from ex- 
cessive 'metabolic activity which is brought about -by two factors 
(T) a bio-chemical : stimulus, the Syphilitic poison, (2) excessive 
physiological stress, which irl ^o^-syphilitic individuals would only 
lead to cerebral or spinarneurasthenia. 

Sleeping ' Sickness is characterized' by a progressive lethargy, 
paresis, tremors arid the signs and symptoms of neural exhaustion 
without neural destruction; it comes on slowly and insidiously 
Joften years after infection and eventually terminates fatally by 
intercurrent disease or paralysis of the bulbar centres. Examination 
of the central nervous system explains the fatal lethargy ; the' 
perivascular and meningeal lymphatics are filled with lymphocytes 
and plasma cells (Plate II. fig. 6.) -/moreover,. the neuroglia support- 
ing cells have undergone a rapid formative proliferation (Plate II. figs. 
3 and 5). The effect of this morbid process is to deprive the neural 
elements of oxygen and nutrition; the neurones in consequence,; 

: although not destroyed, are nevertheless unable to function for more 
; than a! brief period. ' . . . 

(7) Poisons introduced into the Body.— The most widespread and 
i; potent cause of nervous and mentaPdisease is the abuse of alcoholic 
stimulants. At least 20% bf the' inmates : of the asylum's of London 
are admitted with a history of alcoholism. In not more than 10 % is 
j; alcohol the efficient cause of the mental disease; in many' it is only 
1 a contributory factor, and in not a few the lapse from moderation to 
intemperance is the first sign of the mental breakdown. Most of 
the patients admitted inherit the neuropathic tendency, arid it is a 
rare thing, among such, to find cirrhosis of the liver with ascites, a 
condition which indicates long persistent spirit-drinking. The 
writer* froiri a very large experience as pathologist to the asylums of 
London, Only remembers one such case/ and that was in a notorious 
1 woman who was convicted nearly four hundred times for drunken- 
ness before she could be certified as of unsound mind, a fact which 
indicates that she inherited a very stable nervous constitution. To 
people with unstable nervous systems a relatively small quantity 
of alcohol may act as a poison. Thus epileptics, imbeciles, criminals, 
potential lunatics, hysterics/neurasthenics and the subjects of head 
injury are liable to become anti-social arid dangerous to themselves 
and others by indulgence in quantities of alcohol which would have 
no harmful^ effect upon the mentally stable and sound individual. 
Alcohol may produce acute delirium, with fine tremors, and, gener- 
ally, visual hallucinations of a horrible nature, indicating acute toxic 
influence upon the brain. This, apparently acute form of alcohol 
poisoning is met with in chronic inebriates especially; it is much 
commoner in men than in women, rind it is remarkable how a severe 
1 injury or illness, such as pneumonia, will bring out delirium tremens 
in a drunkard. Chronic alcoholism manifests itself in a variety of 
ways according to the inborn temperament of the individual. The 
well-fed man with an inborn stable well-balanced mental organization 
is able to consume daily large quantities of alcohol with no otheir 
obvious effect than the lowered moral sense of indulgence in a vicious 
habit. However, chronic alcoholics form a large proportion -of those 
convicted for crimes of violence, homicide, suicide and sexual 
offences. Alcohol acts especially upon the higher centres of the 
brain, and a drunken man may exhibit “ the abstract and brief 
chronicle of insanity, going through its successive phases in a short 
period of time ” (Maudsley). The effect on the nervous system of 
chronic tippling may be dementia, a very characteristic manifesta- 
tion of the mental degradation being absence of knowledge of time 
and* place, personal illusions and loss of memory of recent events, 
indicating a failure of ; receptivity and of the formation of memory- 
pictures in the higher centres, mental confusion, delusions of persecu- 
tion, and especially a morbid jealousy with suspicions of fidelity of 
the husband by the wife Or of the wife by the husband. A certain 
amount of improvement may occur when total abstinence is enforced, 
which shows the poison has damaged but not destroyed the nervous 
elements. There is also a form of mental disease characterized 
especially by hallucinations of hearing and vision, associated with 
delusions usually of a persecuting nature, unaccompanied by other 
marked 1 mental disorder. Abstinence and proper control -generally 
ends in recovery* but such cases so frequently relapse that it is fairly 
certain that alcohol is an exciting factor to a morbid or insane, 
temperament; Besides mental symptoms of chronic alcoholic 
poisoning, there is frequently paralysis, affecting especially the lower 
limbs (structures' suffer most where vitality is least), although the 
upper limbs, and even the respiratory muscles, may be affected, in 
severe cases. The patient; usually of the female sex, 1 becomes help- 
less and bedridden, and’ death frequently occurs from heart failure. 
Characteristic features of ■ this affection are great tenderness oji 
pressure of the muscles* especially of the calves, absence of r&flexes,’ 
a variable degree of skin anaesthesia* wasting of muscles and altera- 
tion of the normal electrical reactions* and frequently pyrexia. There 
is no loss of control over the bladder and bowels, unless there is very- 
marked -dementia. This “ complex pf symptoms ” points to a 
peripheral polyneuritis ; although frequently changes occur also in the 
1 ganglion cells, from -which the axis cylinders of the nerves have their 
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affecting wora^? in ■ many n ways 5 resembles 5 delirium tremens; the 
fact that ^neuritis occurs much more: frequently imwomenris probably 
associated with-: ; a greater ; liability to; the infitience i tofi » microbial 
toxins; by absorption from the organs of reproduction. Many other. 
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; the brain and spinal cord, which ate manifested: >by; psychical diS-? 
tnrbances, such as slowness of thought, weakness, of memory, dulness 
of perception, sometimes , 

, delirium^ and: incoherence ;i. \ ; ^ 7 . 

dthersymptomsareblunted \\Y f-\ y-f! 

\ sensibility,, dilated pupils, \\\\Y 

; muschlar spasms; perhaps \ \\ \ \Y • ,// 

evien epileptiform seizures SV < ' V. - ; : - •• 

■ and ataxy, and, lastly* . ' Y 

< stupor deepeningintocoma. * • y : : i .. „ / 

i Sausage disease; due to eatr , r; ; ; ; , . 

: ing decayed meat and fish \ \ Wu tyy%. } 

j infected. with Bacillus botu - 7 ;vh ••• s 

! Unus, ) is. associated with yV IP jA A Wj 

sy mptpmswhiehf requently \ , - Y 

; tetriiinate fatally, and it 
has been shown that the 

symptoms are due. to. a )ff ffife tan i \ 

. poison whieH Has a very i ‘ 


; - . •; . • . ( ■ .- - ^ ! y , , ; , f rrie, iumes , 01 pisuipnipe 01, 

, ? Figs. ,2 , 3, 4 and‘ 5 .—T$pinal rnotpr cell's , , carbon. Serious /fiervous 

q ; yaripus, Stages of destruction, from a/ f symptom^' have / f dljowed 
afppf ficute f a;lcphol}c poly- v^cuolation. carbon monoxide/, poison-, 
;pmpare wit}} t{ie, appearances of anor- . ing. ( Cases .which* Ka^e W 
12. t. coyefed, {rpm, f KeJ /ltniq^diT 

^th.:^mfh.tia r and symptbme of dis^eifiinhtednc^rbsis^tl^ 
nultiple haemprrhagip softenings. V ' ‘ ’ ■ . . V ■ . , IV/ " ’ ■ ’ 

/There a^. a certain number of poisons, besides .alcohol / yrhicji aqt 
l pon t ; he. nervous system when cphtinkally entering tlie body as, fhe 
absipthe, ether, cocaine, opium; mprphia, 
^ashtsh and toba.ccp. ; Each of / these ; ppi^ons produces q. train : of 
XfRPf dms denoting a selective influence upon certain parts . pf the 
erypus'^stem. In illustration thereof may be mentioned iippair- 
nefft of central vision in tobaccb amblyopia. > . y; 

, ; Ahe ; disease pdlagra y an affection pf ithe skin associated with de-. 
erierative changes in tlje brain and spinal cord and characterized by 
lelancnply with, suicidal linpulses, sometimes mania associated with 
ares^; was long considered to he due to the eating of bad maize; 
r/rtah l9 IO, i t hh,rP.cont research, op -this disease' /still in progress, 
^ 9 1 ^gative , this Theory- r (see jPECL-AGRA) . A nother , disease, 

ajffppied .poor people' i^JK^ssik hhd 

u* rt u , 6 ^ r u man y w ^f * tp -/aubsijst upon, bread/madt of ;,rye 
rhich has been attacked by the ergot fungiis. The poison thus intro- 


; poison which Has a very « W ; 

db^trUctike effect upon the » ' ? - 

nerve cells (fig; 6)v / | li : V^. ■ ?«.; 

; tt'Nfrfwrt'pnd Abnor- 1*1 

mat Stimulation. — The j/l ■ • 

hervbus system, in brder </ ‘ 

: fG’jfeVe^ 1 ’ ; - :k v. y 

fuhctibhal activity, re- Fig. 6— Cell illustrating swelling; Of 
quires suitable . stimula- nucleus and chromatolysis in acu’te tbx- 
tibll from without. Struc- hernia produced by poison of. bacillus 
fhw 'ors^ ‘ . botuhnus. Compare with, the appear-, 

t re and function are ances presented by a. normal cell, fig. 12. 
mutually reciprocal and j - 

interdef^ndeht; 5 for, a structure which is not used wiif 
gradually Ipse its function, while its riutrition will ! also 
suffer.,; and m tinid ,atrophy ‘irLay occur. Consciously and 
uheonsciously, a continuous stream of impulses is pburing into 
the nervous' system from without by the sensory channels, 
which are the avenues of experience and intelligence, and 1 our 
somatic and ^psychical life depends upon the existence of such 
stimuli. . 'The nervous, system in the foym of systems, groilps ahd 
communities of neurones, each with special, functions, yet ail 
woven together t in one harmonious whole, develops in a particular 
way'in jcdnsequence of the awakening influence' of these stiriiMf 
ft6hi without., y Cbnsequlently nervous structures : which ^ ^'ar.e not 
used are liable tS iiridetgo regressive metamorphosis and ktrb^fi^V 
thus aht^iitation! of a limb in early life causes atrophy of : fh‘e’ 
nervous, structures which presided over, the sensation and 
mb.venient of the part. This is seen both in .the grey and white 
maUe^ Pf the epinhl coied; there is also an atrophy of the psycho- 
^idtdr nefirdhe’s of the brain presiding over the moVemen'ts df 
thie limb; A/ : '•/; \ : '"/ u;-/ 

j, -ft .‘.Wealthy physical, intellectual arid moral cnyiroument of th^ 
fridiv|dual is _ an essential” factor in /the prevention' arid cure, of psy- 
s chores arid neuroses;- becarise it tends to develdp and strengtheh body 
and rnmdy deliberation* judgment and the higher controllingifurictloiis 
of the brain, -..A tfunction not used will gradually disappear, ; and 
become : moro apd iporerdifficult to evoke. This fact is of, lmpoptapce 
m functional neuroses and psychoses, e.g. hysterical ' paralysis, 
melancholia and delusional insanity, because the longer meritB :; #r 
hodijy function isdeft jn ^abeyance, the more likely is the defect to 
become/ p^rnlaneritiy installed. The converse is. also true; the 
longer a perverted function exists, the more unlikely it is to disappear; 
Thus 'prUditpry hrilluciriations, a very : important 1 and freqiien^ 
symptom in the jnsrine, commence with indistinct noises: these/ are 
• ioHo^qq; jjy/^.^pices,*/ yrhiqh' eventually become, so distinct arid, Teqf 
‘ ^ ; the. grater ^ ^ part/ of , the patient’s, psychical existence 's cori- 

: ceritrated upon, arid determined by, this abnorfnal stimuluk- from 
within, indicating progressive , strengthening and fixation of 1 ‘the 
; perverted functions of the mind, and progressive weakening arid 
dissolution of the normal functions. ! • 

: ;;Mentril pain m the .form of grief, worry, anxiety/ fright, shock • 

; violent erriptions (pleasurable or painful), disappointed 1 loVe,; seXijal 
1 ex c e ^es pr-pbryersidns, arid excessive brain work, frequently precede 
and qete.rmjne, iri persons with the insane or neuropathic tairitj 
various fprms (a) Of psychoses, e.g . mania, melancholia, del uSidrikl 
insanity ; '(b)[ of nCurpses, e.p chorea, hysteria, epilepsy/ hystero- 
; epilepsy; (k) or organic brain disease, e.g. apoplexy, thrombosis, 

! general paralysis. : 

. Visceral r$ 8 ex. irritation affords many examples of neuroses- arid 
, psychoses, the .symptoms of which are set up by irritation of the 
viscera, ,^g; Intestinal worms. Teething Md/ indigestible tbbdrai'e 
i offen the ;Cxcirijag cause in infants aqd young children Of conyrilsipris; 
spasms of the glottis and tetany. 'Various functiorikV arid bfriahib 


diseases of the female reproductive^ organs act as, exciting causes, ill 
the production of- hysteria, hystero-epilepsy, melancholia? and 
mania ; .* moreover; paroxysmal attacks: in these: diseases arer more 
liable to occur at the menstrual period or menopause. The irritation' 
of a carious tooth may produce spasmodic tic and trigeminal neuralgia.- 
Wax in the ear may occasion vertigo and tinnitus,; and errors of' 
refraction in the eyes may be the cause of attacks of migraine, and 
even tend to excite epileptic fits in a person suffering from epilepsy. 
Numerous other examples of peripheral disturbance could be 
mentioned as exciting causes of nervous affection in neurotic indi- 
viduals. Irritation of the terminals of the vagusdn’ almost any part 
of its widespread visceral distribution may lead to vomiting. The 
characteristic ; pain of angina pectoris, which radiates down the inner 
side of the left arm, is explained by the fact that the cardiac branches 
of the sympathetic arise from the same segments of. the spinal cord 
as the sensory branches of the ulnar nerve; consequently the. pain is 
referred to the corresponding skin area supplied by this; nerve. This 
is one example of a great number of referred pains; ; 

III. Injury or disease of enclosing or supporting structures 
may lead to paralytic or irritative lesions of the nervous system,, 
or the two may be combined. Blows or wounds of the head and 
spine may damage or destroy the nervous structures by shock 
or direct injury. Concussion of the brain or spinal cord may 
occur, as a result of injury, without any recognizable serious 
damage of the enclosing structures or even the central nervous 
system. Shock, due to concussion, can only be, explained by a 
molecular or bio-chemical change in the nervous structures. 

Direct injury or a fall fracturing the skull, driving the frag-, 
ments into the brain, will cause direct destruction of the nervous 
tissue; but wounds and diseases of the enclosing and supporting 
structures, if producing simple no n-lnfective inflammation, give 
rise only to such symptoms as accord with the nerve structure 
irritated or destroyed. Should, however, the wound or diseased 
structure become infected with micro-organisms, the disease 
spreads and becomes generalized likewise the symptoms. Of 
all the causes of infective inflammation, middle-ear disease, on 
account of its frequency and insidious onset, is the most im- 
portant. It is very liable, when neglected, to be followed by a 
septic meningitis, encephalitis and brain abscess, the most 
frequent seat of which is in the , adjacent Temporal lobe, but it 
may be in other parts of the brain, e.g. the cerebellum and frontal 
lobe (Plate I. fig, 3). The peripheral nerves may be destroyed 
or irritated by direct injury, disease or new growth in adjacent 
tissues, or they may be involved in the callus thrown out round 
the, seat of a fracture. ; 

Diseases of the blood-vessels are among the most frequent 
causes of organic brain disease. Arteries, or yeins— more fre- 
quently the former— may become blocked or ruptured from 
various causes. The immediate effect is a disturbance or loss of 
consciousness, and the individual may be “ struck down ” (see 
Apoplexy) and never regain consciousness (see Coma).' Should 
the. individual recover consciousness more or less permanent loss 
or disturbance of function will be the result. . ; Paralysis of some 
form, especially hemiplegia, is the commonest result, but the 
loss or disturbance of function will depend upon the seat of the 
injury. ' . • ; . 

The cerebral arteries may be occluded by embolism; a portion of 
a clot or vegetation from a diseased valve of the left side of the heart 
may be detached, and escape into the circulation ; and this is carried 
into one of the arteries of the brain, usually the middle cerebral, more 
often of the left side than the right. The area of brain tissue supplied 
by that artery is deprived of blood, and undergoes, softemrig in 
consequence,' resulting in paralysis of the opposite half of the body 
(hemiplegia) associated with aphasia when the paralysis affects the 
right side in a right-handed person (Plate; I. figs. ,5, and 9). When 
the embolus is infective, as it frequently is in ulcerative endocarditis, 
its lodgment in an artery of the brain, not only blocks the vessel but 
leads to an. infective inflammation and softening of its coats, with 
the formation of an aneurism. The aneurism may suddenly rupture 
into the substance of the brain and produce apoplexy. In fact the 
majority of cases of apoplexy from cerebral haemorrhage recurring 
in young people are due to this cause. . Softening may also arise from 
coagulation of the blood (thrombosis) in the arteries or yeins. There 
are many causes which generally combine or conspire together to 
produce thrombosis, viz. a weak acting heart and altered conditions 
of the blood, and sometimes independently . of yascu.lar disease 
spontaneous coagulation in a vessel of the brairi may occur. It is 
sometimes met with in the cachexia of certain grave diseases, viz. in 
phthisis and' cancer, in typhus and pneumonia, after parturition and 


in marasmus at allr periods of life, but especially in the very young 
add very old; But thickening, roughening and a- degenerated con-; 
dition of the: cerebral arteries khown as atheroma when associated 
with a weak acting heart isespeciallyliable to give rise to thrombosis 
and softening, and this is a very common: cause of apoplexy, paralysis 
and denfentia in people who have passed middle life. General 
disease of the arteries of the body, associated especially with chronic 
Bright's disease and high arterial, pressure, Is frequently attended 
with the formation of minute miliaiy aneurisms upon the cerebral 
arteries, which may. rupture and cause apoplexy. Haemorrhage into 
the brain from this cause is especially liable to occur in certain 
situations; one vessel in particular, supplying the basal ganglia, 
most i frequently gives way, the effused blood tearing through the 
motor efferent fibres, which, proceeding from the cerebral cortex in 
the shape of a funnel, become aggregated together to form the neck 
between the two masses of grey matter— the optic thalamus and the 
corpus striatum (Plate II. fig. 6). The result is hemiplegia of the 
opposite side of the body. Disease of the arteries of the central 
nervous -system, occurring in a person under forty, is generally due to 
syphilis, the virus of which produces an inflammation of the coats of 
the vessel, especially the inner (see Plate II. figs. 4, 9, 10). The 
thickening and narrowing of the lumen with loss of elasticity of the 
arteries of the brain generally, may suddenly or gradually set up 
conditions of cerebral anaemia and give rise to semi-comatose and 
comatose or even apoplectic states. Occlusion by the inflammatory 
proliferation or by the sudden clotting of blood in the diseased vessel 
may occur, the immediate effect of which may be an epileptic or 
apoplectic fit; the result is softening; and seeing* that any or all 
the arteries of the brairi may be affected successively, simultaneously, 
or at random, the symptoms may be manifold. They may be general 
or local, and not uncommonly are associated with inflammation of 
the membranes. The disease, under treatment, may abate, and the 
paralytic or mental phenomena partially or completely disappear, 
indicating the restoration, or partial restoration, of the circulation in 
the diseased arteries; sometimes with the lapse of treatment and 
sometimes without, new symptoms, such as paralysis of a fresh 
group! of muscles or of the opposite side of the body, may manifest 
themselves, showing that the disease has attacked a fresh set of 
arteries. Disseminated sclerosis {insular) is another random morbid 
process, affecting especially the white matter, with certain character- 
istic symptoms of a progressive character, the pathology of which is 
not understood fully, but is probably due to some toxic cause. 
Islands of nervous tissue undergo a morbid change, commencing in 
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Fig. 7.— Diagram of left cerebral hemisphere, showing localization 
of function. The motor region is situated in front of the central 
sulcus, arid is arranged in a series from “ toe to larynx ” downwards, 
corresponding in an inverse manner to the spinal series. Irritation 
of any part of this area will cause localized convulsive spasms, which 
may ^ptead in a definite' march to the whole motor area, as in 
Jacksonian epilepsy. Destructive lesions will cause paralysis. The 
centre for “ taste and smell ” is represented at the tip of the uncinate 
convolution. The centre for “ half-vision ” is only in small part 
represented, for the larger part is on the mesial surface. “ Hearing ” 
is represented occupying the posterior half of the first temporal 
convolution, but only a small part of the centre is seen, for the greater 
part lies above within the fissure of Sylvius. Included in this area, 
but in the left hemisphere only, is the centre for “ auditory word 
! memory ”; destruction of this causes inability to understand the 
meaning of words uttered, although the patient is able to read aloud. 
Behind this, in the angular gyrus, is the centre for “ visual word 
, memory ^destruction of this causes loss of power of understanding 
I of written or printed words — therefore inability to read. In front of 
j the motor areals Broca’s convolution, the centre of “ motor speech ” ; 
destruction of this produces motor aphasia, or inability to articulate 
words. Above this is a centre which is connected with written speech. 
These! four, centres concerned with verbal and written language are 
connected by commissural fibres, and destruction of these connexions 
leads to various defects in verbal and written language. It will be 
understood from this diagram that diseases of the left hemisphere in 
right-handed persons are associated with results of more significance 
than similar affections of the right hemisphere. 


he myelin sheath and ending an increase ; of the supporting 
Leurpglja tissue ;af the expense, of the true nervous tissue. • 
Tumou/f'dnd: new" growths in the central and peripheral nervous 
ystems may b'e primary or secondary: the former arise in the 
upporting, enclosing or nutrient tissue elements; the latter are 
netastatic deposits from tumours originating elsewhere. Tumours 
nay be single or. multiple, the special symptoms occasioned depending 


upon the seat of thef tumour and whether it destroys or only irritates 
the adjacent f nervous; tissue. Tumours situated within the cranial 
cavity cause general symptoms, namely y optic neuritis, severe head- 
ache and- vomiting ; these symptoms, which are caused by increased 
intracranial pressure, are more severe in rapidly-growing vascular 
tumours, even though small, than in large slow-growing tumours. 



Fig. B.^Diagram of section of the spinal cord in the upper cervical 
'eg ion, showing . recent degeneration of the crossed pyramidal tract of 
:he right side and direct pyramidal tract of thedeft side. The black 
lots indicate the degenerated fibres stained by the Marchi method, 
rhis degeneration is secondary to haemorrhage info { the internal 
;apsule of the left hemisphere, and it will be observed by the number 
degenerated fibres that the greater bulk' have crossed over to the 
right side of the spinal cord, thus agreeing with the fact that the 
paralysis is of the right half of the body. - . 
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Fig. lo.^-Diagram of spinal cord, fifth lumbar segment, from a 
case of advanc ea tabes dorsalis. The posterior column is shrunken, 
and but faintly stained, except in the anterior part; the shrinkage 
and the loss of stainability are due to the absence of fibres of, the 
posterior roots, which normally, form the greater part of. this region 
of the cord. The fibres which are Seen in the anterior part of the 
posterior column are derived from cells within the spinal cord, arid 
> belong to spinal assoqiatiop neurones. . j , ! 
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, Fig. 9.— A diagram to indicate afferent, efferent and association 
system^ of neurones. It will be observed that there are three nervous 
circles indicated by the, arrows— -spinal, cerebellar and cerebral. 
In every perfect co-ordinate movement, impulses properly adjusted 
are flowing along, these three, systems of neurones. In systemic 
Regenerations one or more of these systems may be affected, arid the 
syirj ptpms will depend partly upon s the function which is lost or dis- 
turbed,'. and partly upon the^disiuri^nce pf, equilibrium of; jth^ three 
co-ordinated systems. 


Fig. i i.— D iagram illustrating the relative number and wealth of 
cells and fibres in the cerebral cortex in the normal brain, in amentia 
and dementia. The horizontal systems of fibres are association 
systems, and it will be observed that these are especially diminished 
in amentia, and still more in. dementia, whereas the radial fibres are 
less affected. In the normal, there are five layers of cells arranged -in 
columns (Meynert’s) ; in the pathological conditions if will be ob- 
served that the pyramidal -shaped cells no longer have their apical 
processes pointing vertically upwards. The processes are broken off, 
the cells are distorted in shape and diminished' in numbers, and the 
degree of dementia in a wasted brain is proportional to the atrophy 
and destruction of the small and medium-sized pyramids of the whole 
cerebral cortex,' and* the disappearance of the superficial ldyers df 
fibres^ .This; is; specially manifested in paralytic dementia and the 
dementia of chronic insanity. 





Some tumours are highly vascular and a large thin-walled vessel may 
! suddenly rupture and cause -an. apoplectic; fit. If the growth, is 
situated in a portion of. the cortex having some special localizing • 
function, e.g. the motor area (vide fig. 7), it may give rise to epilepti- 
form convulsions;, starting in a limb or definite group of muscles; 
but the irritation usually spreads; to the whole motor area of the same 
side, and even extends to the opposite hemisphere, by an overflow 
of the discharge through the corpus callosum. In such case there is 
loss of consciousness. If, however, the tumpurdestqoys the cerebral 
cortex of a particular region, it ma^ give rise to a paralytic lesion, 
e.g. paralysis; of the arm (vide Plate I., fig. 4). 

Orgariic diseases of the blood-vessels, or of supporting and 
enclosing tissues, produce secondary degenerations of the nervous 


of structures connected with : the higher functions -obthe mind. 
namely, the association neurones in the supeificiM df'dhe 

cerebial.nortex (fig. 11)'. Conditions of QT 
secondary j are, associated with progressive decay and atrophy Of 
the superficial layers of the grey matter of the cortex 1 , arid naked- 
eye evidence 1 thereof is j afforded by -partial or general' wasting 
of the cerebral hemispheres,, accompanied' with thickening of 
the pia-arachnoid membrane, atrophy of the convolutions, and 
with deepening and widening of 

fig. 7)- ■' '• 

The cerebro-spinal fluid fills up the space in the cranial cavity 
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Fig. ig. 


Fig. 12. 


system. f; The symptoms, like the lesion, are obvious, coarse and J caused by |he atrophy, of the brain; consequently there is a great 
obtrusive; frequently arising suddenly, they may in a N 

short time terminate fatally, or tend towards partial # 

or complete recovery. Various forms of motor and Jk Jf 

sensory loss.* rind disturbance, of function may arise; i V nA, tjj 

indicating, destruction or disturbance of particular v g 

regions of the central nervous system; and. degenera- N&v § 

tions in certain' tracts and systems of fibres arise, cor- M 

responding in histological character with those ob- * »ll 

served when a nerve fibre is separated from its cell of 

origin by section (secondary degeneration of Waller v 

,a$d Turck) {vide. fig. 8 , with explanation). This form , 

of degeneration must be distinguished from primary ‘ §Z'i 

degeneration, which is due to an inherent nutritional i ^ 

defect of the nerve cell and all its processes (the 
neurone), in which a regressive metamorphosis occurs: 1 . / 

it. starts in the structures of the neurones latest . ; . . ' Fig. ig. 

developed (namely, the myelin 1 sheath and the : fine v - , , . . / ! 

terminal twigs of the axis cylinder and dendrons), Fig. 12. ; 

and proceeds | back to the main branches and trunk, . 

eventually destroying the trophic and genetic centre • ; M Jj 

itself , the nerVe cell. These primary degeneration pro- . ; ffi * y,‘ v • /iff 

cesses are insidious in origin, progressive in character^ .. > & .]Rp^ V : rV ml 

and; nearly always fat ; al in termination.;: they affect : l m J > v< , Jw i 

definite systefns, groups and communities of neurones M v y- 

in a progressive .mariner, arid, therefore, are associated » M /t _. .. 4 ; : 

with a progressive evolution of symptoms, related to , * ggajjl/- 

the 'structures affected (vide figs. 9 and 10). BBrf SSK&ffdfo. -a . ' 1 ffil 1 fJHf 

To cite some examples: (1) .Locomotor ataxy, on the one ~ > ay . • l • * ij S M y 

hand, is 'a primary degeneration affecting the afferent • • ' ' V; v ft 

system of neurones; it is characterized by muscular inco- Tf v Vulffi 

ordiriation without wasting, inability to stand with the - W 

eyes shut, lightning pains in the limbs, absent knee-jerks, . ' Fig. 15. 

Argyll-Robeftson pupils, and other symptoms pointing to * • “ *v ’ v 

a mbrbid process affecting especially the afferent sensory 

system of neurones. (2) Progressive muscular atrophy, on ^ 

the other hand, is a disease^ ^ of the efferent motor system P _ r 

of neurones of the brain and spinal cord, charaqterized by G. 4. : ; ; Fig. 16. 

progressive wasting of groups of muscles innervated by ; Ayr ? . „ ^ e ■. : j . !,:iL . ... . 

groups of neurbnes which are- undergoing degeneration, A; — S!° 5 t j l S| ^f awn _ Microphotographs of Preparations stained by Nissl 
fatal termination to this disease frequently atises from method to show Microchemical Changes produced by various diseases, 
affection of the; medulla oblongata, .causing what is known Fig. 12. — 'Normal ''motor cell from cerebral cortex, showing a mosaic pattern 
as bulbar paralysis. Infantile paralysis is an acute of the cytoplasm due to a substance stainable by basic aniline dyes; this stain- 
inflainmation of the ! anterior horns of the spinal cord, able 'substance exists also on the dendroris. By comparing the appearances of 
causing destruction of the spinal motor neurones of the this cell with the other figures a just idea can be obtained of the morbid 


Fig, 15. 


Fig. 14. 


Fig. 16. 


prugxe&bivti wasting oi groups 01 muscles mnervacea Dy ^ J ^ . . , , % 

groups of neurbnes which are- undergoing degeneration. A: — 2f°5 t j I s * ^f awn - Microphotographs of Preparations stained by Nissl 
fatal termination to this disease frequently aHses from method to show Microchemical Changes produced by various diseases, 
affection of the; medulla oblongata, .causing what is known Fig. 12.— Normal motor cell from cerebral cortex, showing a mosaic pattern 
as bulbar ^ paralysis. Infantile paralysis is an acute of the cytoplasm due to a substance stainable by basic aniline dyes; this stain- 
inflainmation of the : anterior horns of the spinal cord, able Substance exists also on the dendroris. By comparing the appearances of 
causing destruction of the spinal motor neurones of the this cell with the other figures a just idea c£n be obtained of the morbid 
antejrior horn. It differs from the above chronic disease changes which result in various pathological conditions. 

in il*s sudden onset and non -progressive character; it Fig. I3.-—Cell from a case of hyper-pyrexia— disappearance of the mosaic 
resembles it in producing paralysis of muscles withovit pattern, substance uniformly?: stained ; absence of the chromatic elements on 
sensory disturbance.: (3) General paralysis of the insane the qendrons, due to a precipitation of cellrglobujin by the heat, 
is a degeneration which begins in the association system Fig. 14. — Cell in an advanced stage of coagulation necrosis, complete absence 
of neurones of the cerebral cortex, but which may be, of rriosaic pattern; diffuse fine dust-like stain; breaking off of the processes; 
and frequently is, associated with degeneration of the all chused by softening of the- brain from vascular obstruction. 

afferent or efferent systems (fig. 9). Fig. 15* — Another specimen from the same brain in a still more advanced 

Neuroses and psychoses have not hitherto been stage of destruction,' and showing a.* phagocyte attached to the cell and devouring 
satisfactorily explained by definite morphological the decayed structure; 

rhamrpQ in thf> brain fPlaf-p T fla Wp Unw KtHk . blG ' — A celi with enormously swollen nucleus, the result of hydration 
cnanges in the brain i'late 1., fag. i). We know little (Iue to absorption of fluid after ligature of cerebral vessels. Such a cell will 
or nothing accurately about the morbid histology probably recover. ' 


and {frequently is, associated with degeneration of the all ckusec 
afferent or efferent systems (fig. 9). Fig. 

Neuroses* arid psychoses have not hitherto been stage of d 
satisfactorily explained by definite morphological the decay 
changes in the brain (Plate I., fig. 1). We know little .([^to ri 
•on nothing : accurately about the morbid histology probably 
bf insanity, except as regards the morphological 
chariges; met with in cases of amentia and dementia, The 
conditions of amentia, namely, idiopy and imbecility, are 
associated with arrest of development of the brain, as a whole 
or in part, the naked-eye evidence of which may be afforded 
by small size, rind simplicity bf convolutions ;of the br riip as a 


excess of this fluid. Before general paralysis was recognized as a 
disease- some- Of the cases which died suddenly iri 7 a fit : were doubtless 
terrried Serous' apoplexy. This 1 Wasting s6 characteristic of geriera! 
paralysis is especially due to atrophy 7 of the cells and fibres of the 
superficial grey matter of the' cortex', sections, of Which, examined 
microscopical ly, after suitable methods of staining have 1 been 


:Vvhol,e.of in part (Hate I., figs,. 2, 8 and 10) ; and the microscopical employed.' show .great poverty, or complete loss, of three sets of 

evidence bv arrest of development or imnerfect flevetonment ■ p ellc ate myelinated fibres, namely, tangential, super-radial and the 
ewaen.ce by arrest or aeyeiopment, or lmperrect devefopment, , f fl tef-rh'dial corresponding to the'lifle Of Baillarger. This.dfegeneration 


fj , [th^j mptyffeteh iass^ciafti^nc £%$Kof cerebral, v cor . effects 

specially tfie frontal ,ajid cerjtralcoii I volHtions, .and , i$, ,thA^f/liest 
ria mOjSt J const^nb Microscbpical change in progressive paralytic 
bmdriddy^it^^ L adcbmpdhidd usually by' ^mOiimgedl arid 3 V^^culitr 
Kangesv atr&phy fofc the ! nOrveiells» and proliferation of the neuroglia 
fig4 v.i I ) ; esp^okJly>-. GharapteristiC. is ffche -.periyascular,, infiltration 
fith lymphocytes and plasma celis ,(spe. .Pl4t^(U M 
ndeed thought that this condition of the vessels was pathognomonic 
f general paralysis ; -it -certainly -is not, 1 for; i€ is found throughout 
he central nervous system, in. v sloeping^ sickness and cerebro-spinal 

1 *1 • /Fit . TT r O _ " J ^ \ Tj. 1.1 ~~ *-t,~ nn.'n-U 


ncepfi^lltis. . ppssibly new methods m^y ptiable fis tp shp^ Change? 
>1 structure in diseases such ha epilepsy ^and delus^ 
rhich hitherto no ; naked eye -i or. rn.icrpscdpj|ial. , directs 

Lccpuptingtof, the sym.ptpnh.dhiave v b^' certainly' i^emp^sifra^aj' • 

; fn .cphdttibus pf aejite mania. Itfippe is. usually considerable vase, plar 
:ngprgerpe.n^. ;* ,,\^e sfrpqld,;’ howcyer, probably be more ppirepj:., in 
Lssdrping ‘ insanity j '.(^apecially itnp££ fonfis in ^h^ch ) tn§pl is 

leitber ame#Sa,,oif demejntia); is.luue. tp alterations quality 



l ^ r 'r .!' 

Fig. 17.— -Diagram to illustmt^^idns stages in degeneration and 
regeneration of’ m^J^iated nerve fibres. 

ft Nonnal medullated nerve :cof : r de- 

node of Ranvier. ^^gen^t^itiyeiin : r .p^otb^plas- 

2, Degeiihmted : ilerve, ten^a^ l %ic basis of nely fibre formed 

after section, showing Jfcy* of neunlemmal, cells, 
generated m^in stdm^V# a W hnder ; 

black; disappearance of/axf^i '? » end &.., r cu£. nerve at 

cylinder junction, showing; an axis- 

* , * , . cylinder sprouting'and form- 

3 . Cgntral end of cut nerve, show- ; ng a number of axis-cylinder 
j?g #.the top^an axis-cylinder-,, processes, fhich grdydnfe the 


6 ucp i n g 5 u t, proliferated 1 


peripheral end to, 
"O'h^hnels ^|condq 

•V- V ^ t •/ - ,v*\ . . m$. .newi^nerea 

aiSj^th. ‘ ^emblinM^synjpj 

Peripheral clSW^end of saniej^"" in havipp'as yef 
sHowmd.- proliferated neuri-y sheath; Its the nei 
l^mrhap cells, 0 still some de- ' ' exci tableland sti:__„ r _ 
generated myelin. a myelin sheath is formed 


ftm new 

"®re re- 
fibre 
yelin 
omes 



< i Microscopical ! Changes in Degeneration of the Neurone.— 
Aboil t-18 56/ Waller- demonstrated that a nerve fibre underwent 
degeneration- to its 'termination when separated from its cell 
of origin; hence the term “ Wallerian degeneration.’ ? Embryo- 
logical researches by Professpr His showed that the axis-cylinder 
process (the essential conducting portion of the nerve fibre) 
is ! r an<: outgrowth o£ the nerve cell. The cell, therefore, is the 
trophic 1 - and genetic centre of the nerve fibre. Acute alterations 
and death of the nerve cells may occur from toxic conditions bf 
the, blood; from, high fever (io 7 °-iio° F.); arrest of the blood 
Supply., as in thrombosis and embolism; or actual destruction 
by. in jury, haembrrhage or inflammation. These morbid pro- 
cesses ; produce, as a rule, bio-chemical as well as morphological 
changes in 'the nerve cell and its processes. Space will not allow 
of a full description, but some of these changes are indicated 
in figs. )i Sr- 2 2,: with explanatory text. When a nerve cell dies, 
the 1 herVe fibre undergoes secondary degeneration and death; 
th^t is to say, the whole neurone dies, and regeneration, at any 
jrate in the .higher vertebrates, does not take place. Restoration, 
or partial restoration, of function is due to other structures taking 
on the function, and the more specialized that function is, the less 
likely is restoration to 



rather than the>quatftity of bl©'od in the breii A; The primary de- 
mentia of adolescenpe, Which in 80% qf the cases occurs befote the 
ag^i-of ^25^-in: >whkh he.teditaiy..ijtn 4 nt is most common, and which 
frequently is accompanied by, or:'t erm inates in, tuberculosis, lean be 
explained; by theifiefibot of toxdeihic\condi^on.Sf>of the- s blood on 
cerebral neurones with an inborn low specific energy and metabolic 


the^bbdy Upbn an dfifiUtelyvtfti’stnbtelbrain 'to ^explain ' the 

‘problems ^f ^th^ dydfd^red mind 'iti^Ms ‘disease.' J ' l f 


take place. If,: however, 
a-: i peripheral nerve is 
divided, . its component 
fibres are merely severed 
from their; cells of origin* 

All that portion of the 
nerve which; is in con- 
nexion with the nerve 
cells; of : origin practically 
undergoes no change. The 
peripheral portion un- 
dergdes degeneration, but 
from the central end of 
the- nerVe new axis cylin- 
ders 1 again grow out and 
a' new nerve: is formed. 

With: this regeneration 
conies-resta ration of Fi<3> l8 .-Diagram drawn from 
function, which may be photomicrograph to show different 
hastened by suturing the forms of neuroglia cells in a patch of 
ends of the cut nerve, sclerosis secondary to degeneration and 
A disappearance of the neurones. Ob- 

A similar regeneration, serv ^ he large br a fich e d cells of Deiters. 
however j does 5 not occur 

after' section 1 of fibres of the white matter of the central ner- 
vous system, and this may be due to the fact that the nerve 
fibred iof the white matter of the cerebro-spinal axis possess 
no nucleated 1 sheath of Schwann, which, by the light of recent 
investigations, is shown to play an important part in regenera- 
tion | r in the writer^ opinion, the neurilemma! sheath of the old 
fibret forms a new protoplasmic basis, into which the axis- 
cylinder frbm above grows, the passage of stimulus determining 
its funttiotiv Fig. Nos. i -8, with explanatory, text, shows 
the 1 changes which occur in degeneration and regeneration of a 
peripheral nerve after section^ with loss of function; and sub- 
sequ^ti' : union, with restoration of function. The writer, in 
conjunctien With ‘Professor Halliburton, has shown that the 
characteristic microscopical changes in the myelin sheath which 
occur in the process of degeneration are due to a splitting up 
of 1 the complex phosphoretted substance “ protagon ” into 
glyceto-phosphdric acid, choline and oleic acid by a process » of 
hydration ; The M^r chi reaction, which has been found so usefiil 
for demonstrating- degeneration of the central and peripheral 
nervous 5 systems, : is dependent upon the fact that the myelin 
sheath,' after hardening in a solution of bichromate of potash, does 
nbt turn black when actedfipon by osmic acid, whereas the simpler 
non-phbsphbretted fatty product of degeneration is stained black. 
Whbn 3 the Mar chi reaction 6f degeneration is fully developed, 
$t; { has been ascertained that the nerve yields no phosphorus. 
‘The • 'degeneration Vre^ultin^ from section of a nen y e is termed 
: $ekdtiM$y'f to s distinguish'' it ' from another, primary , due to slow 



and progressive decay of the. Whole neurone, beginning usually 
at the terminal twigs and proceeding back towards the cell body 
with its contained nucleus. These primary degenerations 
involve systems of neurones, correlated by function rather than 
by anatomical situation. Examples are afforded by locomotor 
ataxy and progressive muscular atrophy, the former being a 
degeneration of the afferent sensory system of neurones, the 
latter of the motor efferent system. The cause of primary 
degenerations is probably a defect inherited on acquired in the 
“ vita propria ” of the neurones affected. They slowly atrophy 
and disappear, and their place is filled up by an overgrowth 
of the supporting neuroglia tissue (figs. 10 and 18). This over- 
growth of dense tissue is termed sclerosis, and was erroneously 
considered to be the cause, instead of the effect, of the atrophy 
of the nervous tissue. 

For further information the reader may consult the Croonian 
Lectures on the Degeneration of the Neurone, by F. W. Mott, 
published in the Lancet (1900) ; and the same writer’s “ Introduc- 
tion to Neuropathology,” in Albutt's System of Medicine . Also 
Gower’s Handbook of the Nervous System, von Monakow’s Gehirn 
Pathologic , Ford- Robertson’s Pathology of Mental Diseases and 
Mott’s Archives of Neurology , vols. 1, 2, 3 and 4. (F. W. Mo.) 

NEUROPTERA (Gr. vevpov , a nerve, and icTtpov, a wing), 
a term used in zoological classification for an order of the class 
Hexapoda ( q.v .). No ordinal name used in the class has had so 
many varying meanings given to it by different authors. As 
first used by Linnaeus (1735) it included all insects with mandi- 
bulate jaws and two pairs of net-veined wings — dragon-flies, 
May-flies, stone-flies, lacewing-flies and caddis-flies — and it has 
been employed in the same wide sense by D. Sharp ( Cambridge 
Nat . Hist. voL v., 1895). But detailed study of these various 
groups of insects Shows that beneath their common superficial 
resemblances lie important distinctions in structure, and essential 
differences in the course of the life-history. Some of the families 
— -the stone-flies, for example— have the young insect much like 
the adult, growing its wings visibly outside the thoracic segments, 
and active at all stages of its life. The dragon-flies and May-flies 
are also active throughout their lives and possess external wing- 
rudiments, though the young insects differ rather strikingly 
from their parents. All such families— falling into the group 
Exopterygota as defined in the classification of the Hexapoda— 
were separated from the Neuroptera by W. E. Erichson (1839) 
and united with the Orthoptera, with which order some ento- 
mologists still associate them under the name of “ Pseudo- 
neuroptera.” The other groups of the old Linnean order (such 
as lacewing-flies and caddis-flies) — which are hatched as larvae 
markedly unlike the parent, develop wing-rudiments hidden 
under the larval cuticle, and * only show the wings externally 
in a resting pupal stage, passing thus through a “ complete ” 
metamorphosis and falling into the sub-class Endopterygota--^ 
were retained in the order Neuroptera, which thus became much 
restricted in its extent. More recently the subdivision of the 
Linnean Neuroptera has been carried still further by the separa- 
tion of the caddis-flies and scorpion-flies as distinct orders 
(Trichoptera and Mecaptera respectively), and by the withdrawal 
of the “ Pseudo-nenroptera ’’ from the Orthoptera — with whose 
typical families they have little in common — and their division 
into a number of small orders. Altogether, eight orders are 
-recognized in the classification adopted here, the first five of 
these belonging to the sub-class Exopterygota and the last three 
to the Endopterygota (see Hexapoda). 

The multiplication of orders is attended with practical diffi- 
culties, and the distinctions between the various groups of the 
Linnean Neuroptera are without doubt less obvious than those 
between the Coleoptera (beetles) and the Diptera (two- winged 
flies) for example., But if. classification is to express relationship, 
it is impossible to associate in the same order families whose 
kinship to insects of other orders is nearer than their kinship, to 
each other. And no student can doubt that the stone-flies are 
akin , to Orthoptera and the caddis-flies to the Lepidoptera, 
while, dragon-flies and May-flies stand in an isolated position 
with regard to all other insects. In the present article, for 
the sake of convenience, all the insects which have been regarded 


by Linnaeus and others as (i Neuroptera ” are included, but they 
are distributed into the orders agreed upon by the majority 
of modern observers, , and short characters of these orders and 
their principal families are given. For further details the reader 
should consult the special articles on these groups, to which 
cross-references will be found. 

Sub-class Exopterygota 
Order Plecoptera . 

This order yras founded (1869) by F. Brauer— the name having 
been long previously suggested by H. Burmeister (1832)— to include 
the single family of the Perlidae or stone-flies. They resemble the 
Orthoptera more nearly than do any other group of the Linnean 
Neuroptera, having the anal area of the hind- wings folding fanwise 
beneath the Costal area and the whole hind- wing covered by the fore- 
wing when the insect is at rest, though the forewing is not firmer in 
texture than the hind- wing, as is the case in the Orthoptera. In the 
opinibn of J. H. Comstock and J. G. Needham the wing-neuration 
in this order is the most primitive to be found in the Hexapoda. 
The tenth abdominal segment carries a pair of jointed cerci which are 
often elongate, and the feelers are always long, while the jaws are 
usually feeble and membranous, though the typical parts of a 
mandibulate mouth are present — mandibles, maxillae with inner and 
outer lobes and palps, and second maxillae (labium) whose lacinae 
are nbt : fused to form a ligula. Both head and trunk are somewhat 
flattened dorso-ventrally, giving the insects a very distinct and 
characteristic aspect . The stone-flies f urt her resemble the Orthoptera 
in their numerous Malpighian excretory tubes, which vary in number 
from twenty to sixty. The reproductive organs, both ovaries and 
testes, become fused together in the middle of the body. A re- 
markable point in the Plecoptera is the presence in some forms 
(Pteronarcys) of small branching gills on the three thoracic and the 
front abdominal segments. These organs appear, however, from the 
observations of H. A. Hagen not to be functional in the adult insect — 
they are merely survivals from the aquatic nymphal stage. 

Life-history and Habits . — The nymphs of the Perlidae are closely 
like their parents and breathe dissolved air by means of tracheal gills 
on the. thoracic segments, for they all live in the water of streams. 
They feed upon weaker aquatic creatures, such as the larvae of May- 
flies. ■ 

The perfect insects, whose flight is feeble, are never found far from 
the water. A curious feature among them is the frequent reduction 
of the wings in the males of certain species, contrary to the usual 
condition among the Hexapoda, where if the sexes differ in the de- 
.velopment of their yrings it is the female which has them reduced. 
The Plecoptera are world-wide in their range and fossils referable to 
them have been described from rocks of Eocene, Miocene and Jurassic 
age, while C. Brongniart states that allied forms lived in the 
Carboniferous Period. 

Order Isoptera. 

The two families included in this order agree with the Plecoptera 
in the young’ insect resembling the parent, but they are all terrestrial 



After C. L. Marlatt, Ent. Bull. 4 (N.S.), US. Dept. Agric. 


Fig# 1 . — Termes flavipes , N. America. 
a, Male from above. b and c. Hind segments of male and 

female abdomens, showing short 

d, Male from side. cerci. 

e, Abdomen of female from /, End of shin and foot-segments. 

side. 

throughout life. ^ The hind- wings have no folding anal area and the 
>vings of both pairs, when present, are closely alike (see fig. 1) whence 
the name Isoptera (—equal winged) lately applied to the group by 



G. Enderlein. The eleventh abdominal segment which carries the 
short jointed cerci (fig. I, b % c) may remain in a reduced condition 
distinct from the tenth. There are only six or eight Malpighian 
tubes — contrasting with the large number of these excretory organs 
found in the Orthoptera and Plecoptera. ^ ■ 1 . 

The Embiidae are feeble, somewhat soft-skinned insects-) with the 
prothorax srpall and the mesothorax and metathorax elongate. 
The feelers are long and simple, and the wings are very narrow, eacji 
with a sub-costal,, a radial, a median and a cubital nervure; the 
branches of the median and the cubital, however, as well as the anal 
nervures, are vestigial, and there are a few short cross-bars between 


After Marlatt, Ent. Bull. 4 (NS ), US. Dept. Agric. 

Fig. 2. — Head of termite, a , Front view, b, Hind view, showing 
jaws (note the distinct inner and outer lobes of the second maxillae). . 
Magnified. ' .. 

the radial and the median. Some Embiidae are entirely wingless in 
the adult state, and it has been suggested that this is always the 
condition in the female sex. According to the recent investigations 
of K. W. Verhoeff, the family contains only thirteen known species. 

The Embiidae live in warm countries, and are very retiring in 
their habits, hiding under stones where they spin webs formed of silk 
produced by glands in the basal segments of the fore-feet. 

The Termitidae (so-called “ white ants ”) are the other family of 
Isoptera. They are relatively shorter and broader insects than the 
Embiidae with large prothorax and long wings, which have a trans- 
verse line of weakness at the base and are usually shed after the 
nuptial flight. The Termitidae are numerous in species in warm 
countries. The vast majority of individuals in a community consist 
of wingless forms— •“ workers ” and “soldiers,’’ which am unde- 
veloped members of either sex. Their economy is fully described in 
a special article on Termites. 

Order Corrodentia. 

The insects included in this order differ from those .of the two 
preceding orders in their more condensed abdomens which bear no 
cerci, while the number of Malpighian tubes is reduced to four. 
In the absence of cerci the Corrodentia are more specialized than the 
Isoptera and Plecoptera, but some of them show a more primitive 
character in the retention of vestigial maxillulae— the minute pair of 
jaws that, are found behind the mandibles in. the Aptera (g.t?.). A 
large proportion of the Corrodentia are wingless. When wings are 
present the front pair are much larger than the hind pair, and the 
neuration is remarkable for the concresence of the median with the 



After Marlatt, Bull. 4 (NS.) ,Div. Ent. US. Dept. Agric. . 

Fig. 3.— Book-louse ( Atropos divimtoria , Fab.), Europe., 

a, From below. c, Second maxillae. 

b. From above, (eyes, feeler, feet d, Mandible. 

and claws more highly mag- e, Lacinia or “ pick of first 
nified). maxilla. : 

/, Its palp. Highly magnified. 

cubital trunk, and the zigzag course of many of the branches. All 
the insects of this order are of small size and the cuticle is im- 
perfectly ehitinized, so that the body as a whole is soft. The name 
Corrodentia was first used by H. Burmeister (1832) and has reference 
to the biting habits of the insects. Originally, however, the Corro- 
dentia included the order which Enderlein has recently separated as 
Isoptera (see above). As at present restricted, the Corrodentia 
include two distinct sub-orders. «■ » . 1 

Copeognqtha .-r— This sub-ordinal name has been applied by 
Enderlein to the “ book-lice.” These frail insects, the majority of 


which have wings of the type described above, are further character- 
ized by the presence of minute but distinct maxillulae, while the 
inner lobe (lacinia) of the first maxilla is an elongate, hard structure 
(the “ pick,” fig. 3, e) and the outer lobe is convex and soft. The 
labial (second maxillary) palps are reduced to small, rounded 
prominences external to the still smaller prominences that represent 
the lobes (fig. 3, < 0 - The feelers of these insects are elongate and 
thread-like, consisting df from a dozen to nearly thirty segments. 
The prothorax is very small. 

The book-lice are familiar wingless insects, often found in houses 
running about among old papers and neglected biological collections. 
They belong to the family Psoeidae which has a few score species- 
most of them winged — living out of doors on the bark of trees and 
among vegetable refuse. In some Psoeidae the wings are in a 
vestigial state, and the fully winged species rarely if ever fly. H. A. 
Hagen observed that some genera possess wdng-like outgrowths on 
the. prothorax, comparable to those seen in certain insects of the 
Carboniferous Period. The Psoeidae themselves have not been 
traced back beyond the Oligocene, in the amber of which period their 
remains are fairly numerous. 

■Mallophaga.— This term was first applied bv C. L. Nitzsch (1818) 
to the degraded wingless parasites (fig. 4) commonly known as bird- 
lice or biting-lice, differing from the true lice (see Hemiptbra, 
■Louse) by their jaws adapted for biting (not for piercing or sucking). 
By their structure they are evidently allied to the Copeognatha. 
They are abundantly distinct, however, through the short feelers 
with only three to five segments and the conspicuous prothorax. 
The head is relatively very large, but the 
eyes, are degraded and often absent. A 
remarkable feature is the frequent con- 
crescence of mesothorax and metathorax 
and in some cases, even, their fusion with 
the anterior abdominal segments. The legs 
are stout and spiny, and well adapted for 
clinging to; the hair or feathers of the host 
animal. It is usual to divide the Mal- 
lophaga into two families — the Liotheidae , 
possessing labial palps and two foot-claws, 
being fairly active insects, which are 
capable, on the death of their host, of 
seeking another, and the Philopteridae , 
without labial palps and with a single fopi> 
claw modified for clasping (fig. 4) which 
never leave the host and perish themselves 
soon after its death. 

Order Ephemeroptera . 

This order includes the single family of 
the Ephemeridae or May-flies. The name, 
although quite recently proposed by A. 

E. Shipley, should be used rather than 
A. S. Packard’s older term Plectoptera on cattle, 
account of the great liability of confusion , , , ; 

between the latter and Plecoptera. The May-flies are remarkably 
primitive in certain of their characters, notably the elongate cerci, 
the paired, entirely mesodermal genital ducts, and the occurrence 
of an eedy sis after the acquisition of functional wings. . On the 
other hand, the reduced feelers, the numerous Malpighian tubes 
(40), the large complex eyes, the vestigial condition of the jaws, 
the excessive size of the fore- wings as compared with the hind- wings 
and their complex neuration with an enormous number of cross- 
nervules are all specializations. So in some respects is the life- 
history, with a true larval preparatory stage, unlike the parent 
form, and living an aquatic life, breathing dissolved air by means 
of a paired series of abdominal tracheal gills. Except for its 
aquatic adaptations, however, the ephemerid larva is wonderfully 
thysanuran in character, and possesses conspicuous and distinct 
maxillulae. See special article on May-flies. 

Order Odonata. 

The distinctness of the dragon-flies from other insects included iri 
Linnaeus’s Neuroptera was long ago recognized by J. C. Fabriciiis, 
who proposed for them the ordinal name of Odonata (1775). 
They, resemble the May- flies in their “ hemimetabolous ” life- 
history;, the young insects are markedly unlike their parents, in- 
habiting fresh water and breathing dissolved air, either through 
tracheal gills at the tip of the abdomen, or by a branching system of 
air-tubes on the walls of the rectum into which water is periodically 
admitted. The winged insects resemble the May-flies in their short 
feelers and in the large number (50 to 60) of their Malpighian' tubes, 
but differ most strikingly from those insects in their strong well- 
armoured bodies, their powerful jaws adapted for a predaceous 
manner of life, and the close similarity of the hind-wings to the fore- 
wings. All the wings are of firm, glassy texture, and very complex in 
their figuration; a remarkable and unique feature is that a branch 
of the radius (the radial sector) crosses the median nervure, while, 
by the development of multitudinous cross- nervules, the wing -area 
becomes divided into an immense number of small areolets/ The 
tenth* abdominal segment carries strong, unjointed cerci, while the 
presence of reproductive 'armature on the second,, abdominal segment 
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Fig. 4. — Biting-louse 
( Trichodectes scalar is) of 



of the male is a character found in no other order of the Hekapoda. 
See special Dragon-fly. « ■ r ; ; -p h > 

Sub-class EndOpterygOta ’ ! ! 

Order Neuroptera. f i * 

The insects retained in the order Neuroptera as restricted by 
modern systematists are distinguished from the preceding orders by 
the presence of a resting pupal stage in the. life-history , so ’that a ; 
“ complete metamorphosis ” is undergone. , . Structurally the Neuro- ! 
ptera are distinguished by elongate feelers* a large, fre£ prothomx, a 
labium with the inner lobes of the second; maxillae fused together; to 
form a median ligula, membranous, net- veined wings without hairy 
covering, those of the two pairs being^ usually alike, the absence of 
abdominal cerci, and the presence of six or eight Malpighiamtubes. 
The larvae are active and well-armoured, upon the whole of the 
“ campodeiform ” type, but destitute of cerci; they are predaceous 
in habit, usually with slender, sickle-shaped mandibles* wherewith 
they pierce various insects so as to suck their juices. The order 
contains nine families, most of which are wide in their geographical 
distribution. Fossil Neuroptera occur in the Lias and even in the 
Trias if the relationships of certain larvae have been correctly 
surmised. < ••> ; • 

. The Sialidae or alder-flies (q.v.) differ from other Neuroptera ip the ■ 
jaws of the larva— which is aquatic, breathing by paired, jointed : 
abdominal gills — resembling those of the imago, and being adapted 
for the mastication of solid food. Some American genera (Corydalis) ; 
which belong to this family are gigantic among insects and their 
males possess enormous mandibles. The Raphidiidae or snakedlies 
(q.v.) are remarkable for the long, narrow, tapering prothorax .which 
gives the appearance of a constricted neck, while the female has a long 
ovipositor. Both these families are very sparingly represented • in 
our fauna. 

The Myrmeleonidae are large insects with short clubbed feelers on 
their prominent heads, and two pairs of closely similar net- veined 
wings, with regular oblong areolets at the tips. Their predaceous, 
suctorial larvae are the well-known ant-lions (q.v.). No members of 
this family inhabit our islands, though a few species occur in neigh- 
bouring parts of the continent. The same is the case with the 
allied Ascalaphidae , which are distinguished from the Myrmeleonidae 
by their elongate feelers — as long as the body— and by the irregular 
apical areolets of the wings. The curious Nemopteridae have slender 
feelers and very long strap-shaped hind-wings. The Mantispidae 
are remarkable among the Neuroptera for their elongate prothorax, 
raptorial fore-legs and hypermetamorphic life-history, >the. young 
campodeiform larva becoming transformed into a fat eruciform grub 
parasitic on young spiders or wasp-larvae (see Mantis-fly). The 
last-named two families are confined to warm regions of the earth. 
The lacewing-flies (q.v.), however, of which there are two families, 
the Hemerobiidae and Chrysopidae , whose larvae feed on Aphids, 
sucking their juices, are represented in our fauna. So are the tiny 
Coniopterygidae , which are covered with a white powdery secretion, 
and have very small hind-wings. Their larvae resemble those of the 
lacewings, attacking scale-insects and sucking their juices,. 

Order Mecaptera. . , . .• , ;i .. .... . 

This small order was founded (1869) by F. Brauer— under the 
name of Panorpata — for the small family of the Panorpidae or 
scorpion-flies (q.v.). The name Mecaptera is due to Packard. They 
may be distinguished from the Neuroptera by , the elongation of the 
head into a beak; the small, prothorax, the narrow,, elongate wings 
with predominantly longitudinal neuration, the presence of abdominal 
cerci and the eruciform larva. They are generally but sparingly : 
distributed over the earth’s surface and can be traced back in time ; 
to the early Jurassic epoch. ■•■■*•■■■■■ 

Order Trichoptera. . " , 

The caddis-flies constitute this order, the name of which j 

(suggested by H. Burmeister) indicates the (hairy covering of the 
wings. They are abundantly distinct from the Neuroptera and 
Mecaptera, through the absence of mandibles in the imago,; the 
maxillae— both pairs of which possess the typical inner and outer 
lobes and jointed palps — forming a suctorial apparatus. The feelers 
are, long, slender and many-jointed. While the fore-wings’ are : 
elongate and narrow, the hind-wings are broad, with k folding and! ; 
area. At the base of each wing projects a d ors.3. 1 lobe— the jugiim— i 
and the neuration is predominantly longitudinal, fesembUng ' so 
closely that of the lower Lepidoptera . (q.v.) that a nearer relationship 
of the Trichoptera to that order than to any group of the old Li nn^an 
Neuroptera is certain. Fossil Trichoptera occur in rocks of Liassic 
age. v ' v , , . { ‘ f ’ ,. . : . : 

Frequently the whole of the Trichopterh are included in apifigjp 
family, but most special students of the order recognize seven families. 
In all Trichoptera the maxillary palps of the female 'are' fiyef 
segmented. The family Phryganeidae have males with, ; four? 
segmented hairy palps; the larvae inhabit stagnant water and, rriake 
cases of vegetable fragments. I n .the LimnepHilitide t Jip, maxillary 
palp is three-segmented in the male, the.' larvae ar<e in ftdbjj* 

many forming cases of snail-shells. The males ( o ( f ’ jhe ppxjpbs tpwdUdaq 
have two or three segmented palps;! 't$p\r.' Hiring 

water and make cases of grains of sand, or of small stones. In the 


Leptoceridae v HydropsycMdaev tRhyacophilidcte and ‘tiydr&ptiUdae tfie 
> palps* of the males have five 'segments like those^of the'- fefriales. 
Thes stbiie-built cases =of dhe carnivOtdus HydtbpSychid larvae iJ a?re 

familiar ^objects in the wateb of 'Swift^stredrii's. v *• ^ u *- j 
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NEtfSALZ, a, town of Germany, in the .Prussian province of 
Silesia, on the Oder, 20 m. by rail N.W. of. GlOgau;^ -Pop. (1905) 
13,002. It has three Evangelical churches, one of which- belongs 
to the' Herrnhut brotherhood, a Roman Catholic church and an 
.orphanage. Its ^largest, industry is, perhaps, r| the manufacture 
of thread ; there, are also in the town . ironworks, breweries, 
shipbuilding yards and electrical works. ; Neusalz became a ? town 
in I?43. ■ ' 7' ' : 

See Bronisch, Geschichte von Neusalz an der Oder (Neusalz, 189*3) . 

NEUSS, a town of Germany, in "the Prussian Rhine province, 
lies 4 ;m. :i to the W. of Dusseldorf arid m. from the W. bank 
of the Rhine,; with ‘'which' it ‘is connected by the Erft canal. 
It lies; .at the junctiori .of lines to. Colog.rie, Viersen, Zev.enaar 
(Holland)* Dusseldorf, Diiren and Rheydt. Pop: (1905) 30,494, 
of whom 95 %^ were Catholics. The chief building in the town 
is the; church of ‘St; Quiririu^ ;, a>eimarkibly ; fihe example of the 
i r arisiiion from ; the ( Round . to the : Pointed . ^tyle! ; ; and there... are 
six other Roman! Cathoiic churches, ; two Protestant . churches 
and a gymnasium, which contains a collection of Roman 
antiquities. The town: hall was built in, the 17th and altered 
in the 18th century. The old fortifications are n6w laid out as a 
promenade encircling, the town. Neuss produces oil and meal, 
and also manufactures woollen stuffs, chemicals' and paper, 
bricks arid ironware. Its markets for cereals are among the 
most important in Pritssia, and it is also , the centre of a brisk 
trade ifi cattle^ coals, building materials and the products of its 
various manufactories. . , 

Neus^y th $ Novaepum of the Romans, frequently : mentioned 
by Tacitus; formerly, lay close to the Rhine, and f was the natural 
centre of the district of which Dusseldorf has become: the chief 
town. Drusus, brother of the emperor Tiberius, threw a bridge 
across the Rhine here, and his name is preserved in the Drusustor, 
the lower half of which;, IS ;.pf ^RomaA ;;Jfi « 1^747-14*7^ 

Charles' thb Bold of ' BurgUndy besieged" 'the tdwn jn yain for 
eleven months^ ’ dtinrigV-isyjKch. _ he^lpst 10^000. men; riutj, it w£is 
taken^^nd sacked :.LyrAte^ n d er -Parnese in ,1.586! v . $incp 1887 
extensive excavations (have been made of the foundations of a 
huge ' Roman ; riahrip, and! many valuable Roman treasures have 

been * unearthed. * ■*■*'*'■* ; ' , ; ; ; ■ 1 

* ' K See C; ' Tiick’ing;' GescMcjiie (ter Stddt ; Neiisi (Diisseldorf ; 1891 ) ;; 
F: Schmitz, ; Her Nffs^eT TCrieff (Borin, 1896) ; W. 

Effmanii, Die "St QuiHn.us Kitcjie zu ’ Ae^/(PUs^eldorf; j^O) ;' End 
B’arid xx. of the !. ' , ■ , , V' 

, V ; jCPQiisBLy ; town .oSviO.ermany,. in ,the 

Prussian province of Silesia, on the river Pxudmk, do m. by rail 
SVE. df 'Br'eslaur 5 It has fMr Rrijriari Catholid , chqrcheS' arid ; one 
feyriri^eiical. : Pop. Xi l $6$f V6;iSj, the greater part of whom are 


Rdiriari> G&tliolks.c 'i iridiisstirae^varfehtknmBgj dyeing 
daidas'k^ liiibn^ Kwdollen >stuffspleatheto • 
and beer. "A ,vov’io-: :*••' 

- 7^’tod 1 17.79 engagements between^the Austrians 

and Prussians took place meat - Neustadt, • which on the last 
occasion s was > bOrnbaYded arid set Ion* fire;* ■ >: >*.»»;: : ‘ * Z t 

irSeeiWeltzely Gesdhichte ; der^faM Neustadk (Neustadt, *870)4;--. ^ -.« n .-> } 

< NEtJST ADT^AN'-DEtt-HAARDT, a town! of Germany, im the 
Bavarian' >PalatiitaiSe?,^pictaresqieiy : situated under ufche *easffltrn 
slope- of-* the' Hkaifdt Mountains and at the mouth ;of ithcc.-valley 
of-thoSpeyerbafchj *4’ in.- W. > ©f^ Spires, the; junctionbf 
railway > lines 1 to : Worms,' * Weissfcnburg • • and 1 M&nsheim; -> Pop, 
(1005) 18 *57& 1 Tthas'Iour ohurchesy two Evangelical- and; ; two' 
Romari* Catholic. The* Protestant abbey churchy a fine * Gothic 
edifice dating from the 14th century, contains the tombsbf several 
of the counts ' palatine of the Rhine. The Roman. Catholic 
Ludwigskirche is a- mbdern Gothic structure. The chief indus- 
tries of the town* -are 1 - felothy papery furniture, soapy starch -skid 
hats. : It has ! also breweries ' and distilleries,- 5 « A brisk * trade is 
carried^- on in 5 woody grain,- ^ fruit and *• wine, ’y all of which are* 
extensively produced Hn the vicinity; -Neustadt, which became a 
^ One of 1 the centres of the Rhenish “ grape^cure/A 
and thus attracts numerous 'visitors: 5 * 5 • " '•'*■ 1 j - { - to 

NEU-STETTXN, atowh of Germany,' in ; the Prussian province 
Of - Pomerania/ on ‘ * the- sfnalL\ Streitzig lake;* 90 m-^lfoy rail 
N*Er*Of Stettin, at tbe> junction? of ; railw&ysUd Pelgard; ’RoSen 
and Stolpmiinde. Pop. ( 1 905) ^0,785.’ • ! Itsdndustries arefirom- 
founding^ dyeing/ brewing and the 1 manufacture Of ; machinery, 
soap and matches^ ; There' is a considerable trade ib ■ cattle y 
gra,in an ; d. other agricultutalproducej andrin timber rind* spirits.' 
NemStettin was founded : in '■ 131$ by Wtafeislaufe, - ‘ duke’ *6f 
Pdiberarfia, on the model of Stettin, ' * " * '-mv.-io \ ■ w;-i j<j 
b )^e^iick e+ Chronik. der St&dP Neu- Stettin (NeinSfettifi p'1862) 1 ; 
and’ KasiskU Beschreibung.der vaterlMiischen 'Altertkdmer>hi. 

Neu- Stettin { panz^ : r88i).:- : 4; . p-v.*, :• -r; , r 

NEU-STRElff TZ, a town of : 'Germany; capital bf : the grand- 
dUchy -o^Mecklenburg-Strelitz; ^ithated^betWeen two^smafi iakesy 
the Zidrker'Sy tod : the GlambeCk^Seey 6o r nivM. bf Berlin, oh 
the ! railway tO T Stralsundy at the junction! of lines ' td W araemtiudri 
arid BUschhof i. Pop. (1905) 111,656^ Tt is bpilt in the fdrm of a 
star; rthe eight rkys * converging oria* m^ket-plabe- adorned with- 
a^statue bf the grand-duke Geofrge (d;,r86b): The ducal YCsidOUeb 
is’ - y hfiridsbme r edifice- in a pseudO-felaSsical * style; 5 ' witk* : ‘& library* 
of u 7 5,000 ' volumes ; /and 1 collections 'df * Coins and’ untidUitiesO 
Other bbildings aYe the churched (two ; Evangblical i? aftd one’ 
Rdirian Cathdlib), the- Carolinuni (ri large hospital) 4 , the tdwtt'hall/ 
the barracks, the gybrnasium and the the&tre. 5 f llts manufactures’ 
are iron- ware, machinery, - yottef-yy beeri and mineial 'wated.; 
Its*; trade • chiefly in corn, 1 meal and timber; is facilitated; fey the 
ZfekeY See and by a crihal' connecting tfetOwn with* the Have! 
and the Elde. • ' /<-*•' • : ' - > r ) - ^ ! ■ - ’ • ' 

" 'About k# ini tb the^ ^ south 1 lies Alt-Sfeelit^y the^ ^^btmer ‘capital 
of the dUe%y a small town the inhabi^antsdf which 4 ardemployed 
ib ' tie manufacture of tobacco) leather and Wa'^ i candle^' , ' NeU- 
Strelit^waS dot founded till 1 1726; ? In the vicinity ts the-chatekm 
df'PiohemZientz; ;where’ QUeen Louise of 'Prussia died iii i8id. ; 

NEUSTRIA, the old name given to ! the Western ^kingdom of 
the 5 : EYanks, ? as ^ opposed ; to * the ; : eakt etn kingdbbi) Austraisia 
('§W.)V **> Ihe most ancient form Of the Word is Nitf&W'fitbm wmst> 
whicliy. would : rifia& ; the Word signify the most recent ^ ' con-' 
qu^ts-of the Franks. ' ' Phe word NeUstria does not r ' appear as 
early as the Wsidria « Frimcorum df ( ' Gregory of Tbur 4 ; ‘ but is 
fdtodf'ortiie'firsttime inFredegarius./' ’The kingdom of ■ Gh^pfetic 
wastettoSpectiVely- given this name^and in ; Contemporary usage 
it Was 1 ' given to the kingdomi of Cibvis TI. , as' opposed to that of 
Sigebert Illly the tWo' sons’bf ©agobert; - and> dfter- that, the 
pribCes reigning* in 'the' West* Were' Called kings of-Neu&tria; andj 
those .reigning in the^ East, kings'df; Australia. ’ Under the new 
Gyrblingian’dyna^y;Pippin-andC"harlebiagne¥estored theuriity 
of the "Ft atikish< realm, and theithe Word" NeUstria Was restricted 
tsd the-distfekt > feet ween > the ifebire ^and the- Seine, 1 togefeher 1 with 
pkrtrfofthie didCefeof RoUbU north 'bfthe' Seibe ;"While AMtrdsia 


comprised; only- the Frankish dominions beyond the; ; Rhine, 

1 perhaps withthe addition of . the three cities: of Mainz, Worms 
' and! Spires on the left bank. The districts between . N eust ria 
and : Austrasia were called Media Francia or simply Francia., 

! In 843* Brittany took from Neustria the countships of Rennes 
and NanteS; and gradually the term Neustria came to be 
; restricted to the district which was later called Normandy* 

1 DUdo ; of Saint Quentin, who flourished about the year 1000, 

1 gives the name Neustria: to the lands ceded to R0M0 and his 
followers during the 10th century. In the year 1663, the Pere 
de Mbustier gave to his. work on the churches and abbeys of 
Normandy the title of A6w^na pia. 

; * /At« the- time', of Charlemagne, Lombardy was divided into five 
provinces : Neustria, Austrasia, Aemilia, Littoraria maris and 
: Tusda;., Austrasia was the name given to eastern Lombardy, 
arid? Neustria that given to western Lombardy, the part last 
? occupied by the Lombards. 

’ >r See : 'F: J Borirquelet, “ Sens des mots France et Neustrie soils le 
i regime - m 4 rovingieri,' t in the Bibiiothbque de Uecole des chartes , 

! xxvi. 566-^74; Longnori, Atlas historique de la France , both atlas 
; and text. (C. Pf.) 

NEUTITSCHEIN (Czech Nov$ Jilin), a town of Austria,, in 
i Moravia, ‘ y^m. N.E. of Brunn by rail. Pop. (1900) 11,891; 

; chiei-y German. It is situated; on a spur of the Carpathians, and 
i on the banks ofthe Titsoh, an affluent of the Oder. It is the chief 
! plaCe^ iri- the Ruhlandchen, a fertile valley, peopled by German 
| se:f tiers; 1 who* rear cattle and cultivate flax. At Neutitschein 
: manufactures of woollen cloth, flannel, hats, carriages and 
; tobacco are ^carried on; and it is also the centre of a brisk trade. 

: The t0wn * Was founded in 1 3 1 1 . N eu ti tschein was in 17 90 the 
I headquarters of the Austrian field-marshal Loudon, who died 
I here im the same year and is buried in the parish church. 

; • NEUTRALITY, the state or condition of being neutral (Latv 
: neuter ; ^ neither of two), of not being on or inclined to one side or 
another; particularly, in international law, the condition of a 
i state which abstains from taking part in a dispute between other 
] States. ; -Neutrality is the most progressive branch of modern 
| International Law: It is also that branch of International 
1 Law in 1 which the ; practice of self-restraint takes the place 
; of ; the* direct sanctions of domestic law most effectively. The 
| rapid^ Changes it* is undergoing are in fact bringing the state- 
| system of the modern world nearer to the realization of the dream 
: of many great writers and thinkers, of a community of nations 
j jUst as much governed by legal methods as any community of 
; Civilized meu. While the right of war was simply the right of 
the stronger; there was -no room for neutral rights, for, without 
: going back to the time of the ancients, the so-called rights of war 
and' conquest are nothing but survivals of the right of brute 
1 strength'. No nation or community down to comparatively recent 
times was treated as having a right to what it could not keep. 

; I : t- is the growth of a law of . neutrality, through the modern 
possibility of concerted Action among neutral states, which is 
; bringing about improvement, and, though the signs of our times 
• are riot always reassuring, we have taken a long stride forward. 
' since Mblloy , in his- ’ De Jure maritimo et navali (1680), wrote:; 
i^As-a neuter neither purchases friends nor frees himself from 
I enemies,' so comfnonly he proves a prey to the victor; hence it. 

; is held'riiore advantage to hazard in a conquest with a companion 
; than to remain in a state Wherein he is in all probability: of being 
ruined by thri one or the other. ,, 

It ; was r the great commercial communities; the Hansa in the 
, north and Yenice and the Mediterranean maritime republics in 
. the South, which were first able to insist on some sort of regulation 
j 6f the- Usages of war for their own protection. With the growth of 
j intercourse among nations a further advance was made, by treaty 
| stipulations entered -into in time of peace, to provide rules for 
J their guidance in* the event of war, but it is only in our own 
time that the idea of a substantive neutral right has obtained 
: recognitioh. To our own time belongs the final acceptance of the 
; principle that the neutral flag protects an enemy’s goods except 
| ckntYalbahdv the 1 conception of neutralization of territory, the 
abolition of fictitious blockades, the practice of declarations of; 
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neutrality, the detachment from the high sea and neutralization 
of the zone called territorial waters, and the Areopagus of nations 
called the European Concert, ih which the right of neutrals is 
asserted as a brake upon the operation of the still venerated 
right of conquest. The rights of neutrals have received their 
most recent affirmation in several of the decisions of the Hague 
Peace Conferences. 

International trade and intercourse have become so intricate 
that war can no longer be waged without causing the most serious 
loss to neutral nations, which, moreover, suffer from it without 
any of -the possible contingent benefits it may procure for the 
immediate parties. So much is it so, that most great powers have 
found it necessary for their self-protection to enter into defensive 
alliances with others, the direct object of which is the preservation 
of European peace by the threat of making war so gigantic a 
venture that no state will again embark on it “ with a light 
heart.” The next step will probably be alliances between 
states which, by their nature or by their having reached the 
limit of their expansion, have nothing further to gain by war 
with each other, for the purpose of securing perpetual peace as 
between themselves. 

Different attempts have been made to define neutrality, 
but the word defines itself, so far as a succinct definition serves 
any purpose. The subject covers too wide and varied 
and scope. an area of matter to be condensed into a short state- 
ment of any kind. Neutrality entails rights and duties 
on both the belligerent and the neutral sides. Theoretically, 
neutrality, to be complete, would require the neutral to abstain 
from everything which could even remotely be of assistance 
to either belligerent. To this obligation would theoretically 
correspond that the belligerent should carry on the war without 
doing anything which could even remotely disturb or interfere 
with the neutral state or the free activity of its citizens. Neither 
the one nor the other is found to be practicable. It is not even 
easy for the belligerent to observe absolutely the duty of doing 
no direct injury to neutral territory. A battle may be fought to 
the very edge of the neutral frontier., and shells may explode in 
any neutral town within the firing range of modern artillery. 
The present respect paid by belligerents to territorial waters 
is a palliative in the case of a seaboard frontier; but even the 
three-mile limit acknowledged by most countries would permit 
belligerent vessels with present range of artillery to fire land- 
wards far into neutral territory. Compensation — it is true, would 
be due for any damage done, but this does not alter the fact that 
acts of war can produce direct consequences On neutral territory 
which have the character of carrying, war into a neutral state. 
The neutral state, moreover, is obliged to incur heavy ex- 
penditure to protect its frontier from being traversed by either 
belligerent, and thus avoid itself being exposed to claims for 
compensation for an act which it would otherwise be powerless 
to prevent. In the case of a maritime war, the neutral state 
is also bound to exercise strict supervision to prevent its ports 
from being used by either belligerent for the purpose of increasing 
its military strength. In short, war cannot be carried on without 
heavy expense and inconvenience to neighbouring neutral states. 
The inconvenience to the intercourse of neutral citizens is still 
greater. Their ships are liable to be taken out of their c course, 
and their cargoes to be discharged to the bottom of the hold in 
search of articles which are > contraband according to ci^cum-; 
stances over which they have no control, and they may be 
confiscated without recourse by judges appointed by one of the 
interested parties. Even their whole trade with specific ports 
of the one belligerent may be stopped by the ships of the other 
belligerent without indemnity. On the other hand, a great deal 
of vital assistance can be given by neutral citizens to the one 
or the other belligerent in money, or by supplies of arms, ammuni- 
tion,- food and other commodities, which it is not at present the 
duty of neutral states to interfere with, 

• The respective rights and duties of belligerents and neutrals 
in current practice may be subdivided as follows: — 

i. Belligerent duty to respect neutral territory and neutral 
territorial waters. 


2. Neutral right of official, representation and; mediation; 
• of intercourse of neutral citizens with citizens of either belligerent ; 

of convoy, &c. 

3. Belligerent right of blockade, angary, visit and search, 
capture and confiscation of contraband of war.. 

4. Neutral duties: {absolute) of abstention from any direct 
corporate assistance to either belligerent, of enforcement of 
respect by both belligerents for neutral territory; {relative) 
of prevention of any recruiting for either belligerent ; or arming 
or equipping of vessels for their service; and ( contingent ) of 
allowing commercial access to the one or other belligerent without 
distinction, and of granting impartially to one or the other 
belligerent any rights, advantages or privileges, which, according 
to the usages recognized among nations, are not considered as an 
intervention in the struggle. 

This subdivision, we believe, , covers the whole ground of 
neutrality. We shall follow it in this article. 

Belligerent Duty.— It is now universally recognized among 
European states that, a belligerent army must make no use 
of its strength in the field to carry its operations into Duty to 
neutral territory or into neutral waters. Belligerent respect 
forces entering neutral territory are by the practice ?* ut S a/ 
of nations bound to surrender their arms to the neutral €tT ory ' 
state, and remain hors de combat till the close, of the war. (Com- 
pare arts. 11 and 12 of the Hague Convention relating to the 
“ Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers and persons in case of 
war on land ” 1 8th of October 1907.) 

Through territorial waters belligerent vessels a;re allowed to 
pass freely as in time of peace. Nor does the usage of nations 
forbid a belligerent vessel from entering a neutral port. ^ ccess t0 
Motives of humanity have sanctioned this distinction aa a duty 
between territorial and maritime warfare. The Ad- to respect 
miralty Instructions (1893) set out the rights of bel- 
ligerents as Great Britain views them as follows : por t s . 

“ Subject to any limit which the neutral authorities 
may place upon the number of belligerent cruisers to be admitted 
into any one of their ports at the same time, the captain, by 
the comity of nations, may enter a neutral port, with his ship for 
the purpose of taking shelter from the enemy or from the weather, 
or of obtaining provisions or repairs that may be pressingly 
necessary (I. section 592). He is bound to submit to any regula- 
tions which the local authorities may make respecting the place 
of anchorage, the limitation of the length of stay in the port, the 
interval to elapse after a hostile cruiser has left the port before 
his ship may leave in pursuit, &c. (I. section 593). He must 
abstain from any acts of hostility towards the subjects, cruisers, 
vessels or other property of the enemy which he may find in 
the neutral port (section 594). He must also abstain from 
increasing the number of his guns, from procuring military stores, 
and from augmenting his crew even by the enrolment of British 
subjects ” (section 595). 

Nor may the commander of a British warship take a capture 
into a neutral port against the will of the local authorities 
(Holland, Manual of Naval Prize Law, 1888, section 299). This 
subject was one of those dealt with at the Hague Conference of 
1907. (See art. 18 of the “ Convention relating to the rights and 
duties of neutral powers in naval war.”) ; 

Neutral Rights. — Neutral powers have the right to remain, 
as far as possible, unaffected by the war operations, and, therefore, 
continue, their diplomatic relations with the belligerent M 
states. The immunities and exterritoriality of their legation . 

diplomatic agents attach to them as in time of peace, 
subject only to necessity of war, which may entitle a belligerent to 
place restrictions on this: intercourse.. Thus, during the Franco- 
German War, on the surrounding of Paris, foreign diplomatists 
in the besieged city were refused by the German, authorities all 
possibility of corresponding with their governments, except by 
letters left open for their inspection. Neutral legations may also 
undertake the representation of private interests of subjects of the 
one belligerent on the territory of the other. Thus in the Franco- 
German Wa.r of ,1.8.71. the Germans in France were placed under the 
protection of the United States legation, and the French in 


Germany under that of the British legation; in the iwar of 1898 
between the United States and Spain, American: interests ■; in 
Spain were committed to the- care of the British legation, and 
those of Spaniards in the United States to that of the Austro- 
Hungarian legation.' By legations are understood both diplo- 
matic and consular authorities. The protection granted is in 
the nature of mere mediation. It confers no rights on the belli- 
gerent subjects in question, nor does it give the neutral legation 
any right to protect a belligerent subject or his property against 
any ordinary rights of war. ! 

v Good offices, properly speaking, are a mild form of mediation 
or tentative mediation, ix. mediation before it has been accepted 
Right of by the parties. Article 3 of the Hague Convention 
offering for the pacific settlement of international disputes 
good of October 18; 1907, however, provides that “ powers, 
Mediation stran 8 ers to the dispute, , have the right to offer 
me a on. g 00( j Q ffi ces or mediation, even during the course of 

hostilities,” and that “ the exercise of this right can never be 
regarded by one or other of the parties in conflict as an un- 
friendly act.” The Hague Convention puts an end to the doubt 
whether a neutral power can mediate without involving itself 
in some way with the one or the other side in the dispute. Media- 
tion had already been provided for in several existing treaties, 
such as the Treaty of Paris (30th March 1836), which provides 
that “ if any dissension should arise between the Sublime Port e 
and one or more of the other signatory powers and threaten the 
maintenance of their good relations, the Sublime Porte and each 
of these powers before resorting to force shall give an opportunity 
to the other contracting parties in order to prevent such extreme 
measures ” (article, 8) ; the Treaty of Yedo between The United 
States and Japan (29th July 1858) stipulating that in the case of 
difference between Japan or any other state, “The president of 
the United States, at the request of the Japanese government, 
will act as a friendly mediator in such matters, of difference as 
may arise between the government of Japan and any other | 
European power ” (article 2) ; and the General Act s of Berlin ; 
relating to West Africa (1885), which provides that “ in the 
case of a serious dissension having arisen on the subject of/ or | 
within The territories” in question, between the signatory 
powers, they undertake, before taking up arms, to have: 
recourse to the mediation of one or more of the friendly powers 
(article 12). 

In the Venezuela-Guiana boundary question, the mediation, 
of the United States government was declined by Great Britain, 
but its good offices were accepted. In the difficulty which arose 
between Germany and Spain in connexion with the hoisting, of 
the German flag on one of the Caroline Islands, Spain did not 
consider arbitration consistent with the sovereign power she 
claimed to exercise over the island in question, but she accepted. , 
the mediation of the pope, and the matter was settled by pro- 
tocols, signed at Rome (17th December 1885), These incidents ! 
show the uses of variety and gradation in the methods of 
diplomacy. j 

, Neutral subjects have the right to carry On trade, and inter- | 
course with belligerent subjects in sq far as they do not interfere 
Rights of w ^fr tfr® operations or necessities of war, andi it is no 
neutral violation of the neutral character that this trade or 1 
subjects on intercourse is of benefit to either side. This is subject 
belligerent a i ways to the belligerent right to capture and confiscate 

, V : contraband of war (see below) . On the other .hand, the 

property of subjects and citizens of neutral states follows the 
fortune of the belligerent state within whose territorial juris- 
diction it is situated. It is liable to the same charges as that of 
native Subjects and citizens, and in case of military contributions 
neutral subjects on belligerent soil can claim no protection or 
exemption (see below, Angary)/ They have also the same rights 
to all indemnities for loss as are granted to native subjects and 
citizens. 

The position of neutral public ships and the relative assimila- 
tion to them of mail steamers has been the subject of some 
controversy. A public ship is a ship having an official -character. 
It includes not only warships, but also any ships affected to 


I any. specific and exclusive government purpose. Public ships in ; 

I this sense, are invested with an extra-territorial character, and 
i the, state to which they belong is directly responsible f heri ^^ 
i for their acts. They are therefore not liable to visit and of neutral 
’ search for contraband of war, and are exempt from terri- public 
torial jurisdiction even in belligerent waters. As regards sbi P s att<i 
vessels which are engaged partly in private traffic and ^ amerSt 
partly on public service, such as mail steamers and 
: government packets, the position is necessarily different. Under 
the, Japanese Prize Law, adopted in view of the Chino- Japanese 
■ campaign, any vessel carrying contraband of war, whose destina- 
tion is hostile, may be detained, without exception being. made 
for mail -steamers. The United States proclamation, of April 
f 5898 in connexion with the Spanish War stated that mail steamers 
; would only be stopped in case of grave suspicion of their carrying 
contraband or of their violating a blockade. 

On the arrest of the German mail steamers “ Bundesrath ” and. 
“ General ”. during the South African War, the German govern- 
ment represented to the British government that “ it was highly 
desirable ” that steamers flying the German mail-flag should not 
be stopped, and the British government thereupon issued orders 
not to stop them on suspicion only ( Parliamentary . Papers , 
Africa, No. 1, 1900). This was a precedent of the greatest 
importance. It would have practically assimilated mail steamers, 
to public ships. Yet the mere circumstance of carrying the mails 
does not manifestly per se change, the character -of the ship. 
Both this, subject and the position of packets under state owner- 
i ship, which may carry on trade and may consequently transport 
•contraband, require deliberate adjustment by treaty. The. 

, convention between Great Britain and France respecting postal 
communications (30th August 1890) provides that “ in the case 
of war between the tjwo nations the packets of the two adminis- 
trations shall continue their navigation, without impediment or 
molestation until a notification is . made on the part pf , either 
of the. two governments of the discontinuance of postal com- 
munications, in which case they shall be permitted to return 
freely to their respective ports ” (article 9). The position of 
I either; as neutral is not dealt with. The tendency seemsTo be 
towards exemption, but in this case there should be official 
certification that the ships in question carry nothing in the 
nature of contraband. 

Meanwhile the Hague Conference of 1907 has adopted rules 
under which postal correspondence of neutrals or belligerents 
is inviolable, whether it be official or private, or the - 
carrying vessel be neutral or an enemy vessel, but in n voy ' 
so far as mail ships are concerned they are not otherwise exempt 
from the application, of the rules of war affecting merchant ships 
generally (see Convention on restrictions on the exercise of the 
right of capture in maritime war, October, 1907). Connected 
with the position of public ships is the question of the right of 
convoy. Neutral merchant ships travelling under the, escort of 
a warship or warships of their own flag are held by some 
authorities to. be exempt from visit and search.. The Japanese 
Prize Law, ; which is largely based on English practice, following 
on This .point the recommendations of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law (see Rbglement des prises mar Himes, Annuaire 1888, 
p. 221), provides that “ when the commander of a neutral convoy 
declares that there is no contraband of war on board the vessels . 
under cofi voy, and that all the papers are in order in these vessels, 
the; vessels shall not be visited ” (article 23 ) } The United States, 

1 At the outset of the Chino- Japanese War, Vice-Admiral Sir E. R. 
Fremantle sent a note to the Japanese admiral requesting him to 
“ give orders to the ships under his command not to board, visit or 
interfere in any way with British merchant vessels, observing that the 
British admiral had directed all British ships under his orders to 
afford protection to such merchant vessels, and not to allow them to 
be molested in any way.” Professor Takahashi, in his International 
Law of the Chino- Japanese War , relates that the Japanese admiral 
replied that “ as the matters demanded by the British admiral 
belonged to the sphere of international diplomacy, and consequently 
were outside his, official responsibility, they should be communicated 
directly to the Japanese Department of Foreign Affairs.” “ The idea 
of the British admiral,” observes Professor Takahashi, “ seemed to be 
not only to claim a right of convoy, which has never been recognized 


in treaties with Mexico (5th April 1831), Venezuela' (^oth jaiitiafy 5 
1836), Peru (6th Sept, r 870), Salvador (6th December 1870) and- 
Italy (26th February 1 87 1 ) , have agreed to accept the commander^ 
declaration as provided in the Japanese Prize Law. Wharton' 
quotes in his International Law Digest a passage from a despatch 
of Mr Secretary Forsyth (18th May 183 7} in which he states that 
“ it is an ordinary duty of the naval force of a neutral during 
either civil or foreign wars to convoy merchant vessels of- the 
nation to which it belongs to the ports of the belligerents. This,,, 
however, should not be done in contravention of belligerent 
rights as defined by the law of nations or by treaty.-- 1 The 
Spanish Naval Instructions (24th April 1898) in the war with 
the United States granted unconditional exemption to convoyed 
neutral ships (article 1 1). The subject has now been dealt with 
by the Declaration of London (1908-1909),- which requires the' 
commander of a convoy to give a statement in writing as to the 
Character of the vessels and cargoes (see Convoy). ‘ ' A -neutral 
merchant ship, travelling under enemy's convoy, places itself, 
with the assistance of the belligerent force, beyond the application 
of the belligerent right of visit and search, and thus commits a 
breach of neutrality. • > 

Belligerent Rights . — Since the declaration of Paris providing 
that blockades in order to be binding must be effective, that is 
Blockade. to sa y> must be maintained by a force sufficient really 
‘ to prevent access to the enemy’s Coast, the : tendency 
has been to give a precise form to all the obligations of -the 
blockading belligerent. Thus it is now generally agreed that 
notification to the neutral should be sufficiently : detailed to 
enable neutral vessels to estimate, with practical accuracy, the 
extent of their risks. French writers consider a general notifica- 
tion, ..though desirable, as insufficient, and hold an individual 
notification to each neutral ship which presents itself at the lirie 
of blockade as requisite. This theory was applied by France in 
the Franco-German War, and earlier by the Northern States in* 
the American Civil War. The new Japanese Prize-Law (1894) 
does not attempt to prescribe any such notification to each ship,- 
but sets out that notice of blockade to each ship is either actual 1 
or constructive. “Actual” it describes as being when the 
master is shown to have had knowledge of the blockade, in 
whatever way he may have acquired such knowledge, Whether 
by direct warning from a Japanese warship or from any other 
source; “ constructive,” when a notification of its existence has 
been made to the proper authorities of the state to which the 
vessel belongs, and sufficient time has elapsed for such authorities 
to communicate the notification to the subjects of that -nation, 
whether or not they have in fact communicated it. No blockade, | 
however, was attempted by the Japanese government, and the 
application of the rules was not put to the test. : : • C; 

In the war with Spain the United States proclamation of the 
investment of Cuba stated that an efficient force would ; be 
posted, so as to prevent the entrance and exit of vessels from 
the blockaded ports, and that any neutral vessel approaching: 
or attempting to leave any of them, “ without notice or know- 
ledge” of the establishment of the blockade, would be duly- 
warned by the commander of the blockading forces, who would- 
endorse on her register the fact and date of such warning, and 
where such endorsement was made. The words “ without notice- 
or knowledge ” were explained fully in the instructions to 
blockading vessels (20th June 1898). “ Neutral vessels; ’’said ; 

these instructions, “are entitled to notification of a blockade 
before they can be ; made prize for its attempted , violation.” 

“ The character of this notification is not material. Tt.'mayi 
be actual, as by a vessel of the blockading force, or con- 
structive, as by a proclamation of the government maintainihg^ 
the blockade, or, by common notoriety. If a neutfal VCSse! 
can be shown to have notice of the blockade in t any way,; 

by British prize courts, but also to extend it over all waters of fhe ; 
Far East, where British warships Were not actually engaging a ,ih; : 
convoy. Soon afterwards the matter was settled without ariy diffi- 1 
cutty. On nth August the under-Secretary of the Japanese Foreign’ 
Office received a letter from the British Minister in T6ky 6 statjtfi^ : 
that there must be some misunderstanding, arid' that the British 
government would never try to interfere with belligerent right.”" ^ 1 


jsherds ; good ‘prize arid, shbuldribri senlo in for ^adjudication-; 
j but a should? the > formal ► motic’e « not have - been giveri; the rule 
j constructive -knbwiedge arising- from*;' notoriety -should be 
| construed in a- mafinerrirbefal tb the nautfali” r Thus < the United 
i States government Abandoned the system off iridiyMual' notified 
; tion irisetted"in* the proclamation of 19th April r86i>, which was 
ohly found practicable in the case of vessels whichhad presumably 
sailed- - Without knowledge. In such cases it was : provided 1 by 
; the more ’recent instructions that they should be boarded by 
j an officer, who should enter the notice in the ship’s log; such 
entrydo include- the name of the blockading vessel giving notice, 
the extent of. the blockade, and the date and place; ‘Verified 
by his official Signature; The 1 vessel was then 'to be sef, |^eg> 
with a Warning that* should she ngain attempt to enter theveame 
or - any other blockaded port , : she V Would - ! be ■ ; goOd prize. The 
' Declaration of London (1908-1909)" exhaustively- treat‘d 
; Subject 'and 1 has regulated it with a leaning- towards ^continental 
; views (see Blockade), 1 . . * ■ - b • 

Angary, or Droit d’ Angarie , -is a contingent belligerent right; 
i arising out of necessity of war, to dispose over, use and destroy;' 

: if need be, property -belonging to- neutral ; states. 1 ^ ^ 

• During the Ftanco-German War imminent necessity 

was pleaded by the German government, as the-’ justification 
of using force to seize and* sink six; British coal-shipS in the Seine 
to prevent French -gun-bdats* from atoning up : the river and 
interiering-with' the tactics -of the German* army operating 'on 
its banks. The captains of" the vessels: refused to enter into' any 
agreement with the commanding Gerffiaii general, and the vessels 
were 4 then sunk by being fired 1 mpoiit <-The -British' government 
raised ho objection to the exercise' of the- right,- find- confined itself 
to demanding eothpensation; for the pwfiers, which the* German 
government; declared Itself ; ready to pay.'. -Count Bismarck 
evidently felt the usd which might be made against Germany; 
as a neutral power, of such an extreme measure; and took care 
in the correspondence with the British government to emphasize 
the- pressing character of the danger, which could not be other! 

• wise parried. : ■ *> f * * r : *v ■ . ; . ' ; , ":C \ / ' - • • ; ? : r* 

A ease given- in the textbooks as another one of angary 
during the same 1 war was the temporary seizure “and conversion 
to" war purposes of - ‘Swiss and Austrian rolling-stock in Alsace,: 
without any apparent military^ necessity.-'. Ordinary private 
neutral property on belligerent soil, it must be remembered; 
follows the fate 7 ! of - private j property- generally . The ohly 
distinction- between the : right of angary and ‘ the right Of 
assimilating private neutral property - to private property 
generally On belligerent soil which seems based* - on reason 1 is 
that, whereas private property of neutrals generally which h as- 
remained on belligerent soil is sedentary, -or, so: to speak, domi- 
ciled: there; neutral ’Vessels are mere 'visitors with a distinct 
■ external domicile. The Writer thinks the assimilation ! of neutral 
railway ‘Carriages to neutral -vessels in this respect riot- unreason- 
1 able^-- -5 • ■ " • h-.-: • ' • . ' , :.v ,• ,:U 

A neutral state in its corporate capacity, we have seen, must 
abstain from acts which can be Of assistance' to- either belligerent, 
and it -is abound td exercise reasonable diligence to : 
prevent its territory being used as a base for belligerent 
operations.: The duties Of a neutral state as a 1 state 
\ go no 'further.* Commercial act's 1 of if s citizens, evenThe export 
of arttis arid munitions of war to a belligerent country, do hpj£* 
in; the* ; present state of international usage, so: long as both 
belligerents are- free to profit by such acts alikefiiivolve 'liability 
j on the part of"the^ neutral 1 state.- -But rdM ; if orii the obligation 
of - repressing ’ breaGhes of neutrality by 1 contraband traffic- of 
subjects has ‘its Cduktefpart in -the 'right granted -to- belligerent' 
Warships of visit and Search of neutral merchant vessels, and 1 - 
in' the possible condemnation, according to circumstances;:: of 
the ship and confiscation of goods held to be contraband. : ’ - 

1 Angaria (from ayyapos , a messenger), a post station. The French 
: wofdr hangar -fir shed is probably of the sanie origin. :; .H 

2 Treatiefr t be,tween the<y^ollver§in and Spain -(^oth M arch x 86,8) and. 

between and,, Portugal :(2nd, : March ; f 873) /contain special 

: provisions JOr the fixing of indemnifies in case of &ny forced utiliza- 
tion by Cither sfiaiie of private property of the citizeris Of t he Otheri : T ' 


Contraband,- ia?ro£ Iwo.^-Kinds—^^MeHcontrnbandyJai^bjjas 
;arms. elf all .kinds, j /machinery ^foromanufacturing arms, ammuni- 
tion, and any materials; Wbidh ■ are of direct application in naval 
:<>*; military armaments.;: ; and; conditional contraband, consisting 
of (articles which' ar# fit for, but: not* necessarily of / direct' applica- 
tion to i hostile.! uses. r • The' British' Admiralty Manual of. Prize 
I'Cmf- (i8.8f^)i, foliowing.:this; distinction,; enumerates as absolutely 
contraband:, arms of alb kinds and machinery? ; for manufacturing 
■arms; ammunition r, and. materials > for : ammunition; • including 
.lead, sulphate of! potash, muriate of -potash, chlorate of potash 
and nitrate of soda; gunpowder and its materials, saltpetre 
and , brijirstope ; also, . } guncotton; military . equipments , and 
idpthing; ^military stores,;, naval stores,, such as masts,. <spars, 
rudders, and ship-timber, ’hemp and -cordage; ; sailcloth, pitch 
and tar,* copper fit for 5 sheathing Vessels; marine ehgiries ! and 
the component parts thereof, inclliding 1 screw propellers, paddle 
wheels/ ‘dyKiiders, crhhks, 1? shafts,' ‘boiler^ tubes'; foir, ' boilers, 
bbilef plrites* ririd fire-brirk, mriririe-ceinent and the : material 
use4j^i v t}ie manufacture tHefedf,' blue ‘lias and Portland cements; 
irop« inUanjr 'of the folio wirig ; fdr ms—anchors, .rivet' irdii; ' angle 
irdn, round b'rif S ol IrOn Of frbm f to f of ah inch diarrieter, rivets, 
strips of irdn, sheets* plate iron ekbeediiig ‘ Of an; inch, ( and 
feotV ilobr arid 'Bowling plates j-^-and- as * conditionally contrdband / 
provision^ alrid liquors fit for". •thg' 0 fcdhsuMption/ : qi; army dr 
ttaVy,' mdfiey; telegraphic" materials, ,/riucfr as/wire, pdrotis cups, 
platffia /’ 1 Sulphuric' ; riciti, J fiiriterials ! for ! the consttuctibri- of af 
railway, ;such as ' irbn bars, Sleepers arid sb fotth/ coal 1 / hay, 
horses, • rosih/ fallbwy timber! 1 ' ,i!X . •’ ’ f " ' ' ' ‘ Vj ; ' {ii \ • : / ; / 5 * ■ •“ 

< ’ The classing of coal as conditional ■ CdhtfaMtid 1 has; given 
rise* J to; mhch controversy! 0reat B¥ itairi has 5 1 cohsiStehtly held 
foal. ;‘ i: . it td be so! Durihg the Mr of i8^b the -Frehch arid 
! '• '**• ■German warships ’Mire drilV allowed to 1 takbht’ English- 

ports enough 5 tb feturh f 5 . a French or Gerih'arfport respectively/ 
; Ih rr t8S§ f ,’ 'during ;tB& ’^FraricS^^^ rifrer protest 

by the Chinese goVet rimeiit', Gf bat Britain'; applied 5 the ^satne 
rule at Hdng-Kohg-ahd BirigaporeJ ’ During the Spahish^Ametican 
l War neither belligerent ;seem^ tb haVe treated cbal as contraband. 
In the *case : of the coal-ships which were prevented frdm landing 
their Cargoes at Cuba, thevpreventjori seems to have* been com 
fieeted With; the' blockade only ■ Atithe West African Conference 
bf '1884 Russia declared that she %duld “categorically refuse 
her consent to any articles in : any treaty, cohv^tibif or • instru- 
ment whatever : which 1 would : imply ** the recognition of coal 
aS contraband of War \Parlidmerifdry Pdpef 's\ Africa, No. 4; 
1885). Coal, howeVer, is so essential f tb the prosecution' of* war 
that : it is impossible to ‘ avoid 1 classing it as ■ Conditional Con-tr 
band, so long as such contfaband is recogni2:ed! The alternative, 
of 'course; Would/ be to allow both 'belligerents . freely to Supply 
theriaselveS at neutral ports; and 'neutral' yesselk ^freely ? td supply 
belligerent coaling’ stations. ; •; Ks '- ! 

During the • Fr rifted- Chinese campaign Of i 88 g arid the * South 
African War thefe : was cbnfcfbVersjPas 1 to the’ Ugalit/ of treating 
p dm food-sttfffS as conditional contraband . %:r 'During the 
sfid/s. r former 1 the 1 subject^ mat tef j was rice, and the' circurii- 
' -V- * 1 stances 1 ' Were ekceptidriaU ; The hostilities being at 
the outset reprisals/' and ;not actual war,' France at first exercised 
rid right of ‘search bvor ' British -mercharit ships. ; Gf eat _ Britain, 
oil hei: sMe/ Mr tfae same reason did 1 not Object to French war 
Vessels > Cdhlirigv* viCtUallihg * rind repairing rit British ' ports. 
On China protesting against this indulgence to France/ Great 

; l j The Japanese' "Prize Law ; (2 rst August 1^94) makes the . following 
distinction : (1) Arms, of all kinds, brimstone, dynamite, nitrate Of 
potash ,,and all goods /fit for the. .purpose of war exclusively;; the 
aboyermcntipned goods are .contraband when they are on /bqard a 
ve^sel-which either,has a hostile destination or calls at any port bf the 
enemy^ :r/2) r Provisions and liquors/ fribney, telbgrriphid materials; 
such as wireyplatinuih, sulphuric acid arid ziriC, pbrouacups; materials 
for the construction of a railway, as iron bars, sleepers, &c. r coal, 
timber and so forth : the, above-mentioned goods ^re contrab.and 
goods when the destination of the vessel is either t;he enemy’s f^eet sit 
lea or ri hostile port; used exclusively dr mainly for naval or 'military 
equipment. ? Wheuit isclearlg krio'wn that; though’ goods detailed iri 
the above sections L ; and .2 ; are found o|i board a vessel , they are 
merely for her own use, they cannot be deemed contraband goods. 


Britain, as above stated/ put in force her practice of treating 
coal ; as contraband, 1 arid thereupon France exercised her; corre- 
sponding belligerent right of searching British vessels. The 
closing/ of B ri tish coaling stations to French warships; was • a 
serious inconvenience to France/ and She’ proclaimed ^ that in 
the ,'ciir cumstarices in which war was being carried ori ” the 
cargoes of rice which Were being shipped to the northern Chinese 
ports* Were contraband. By depriving the Chinese go vernmerit 
of /part of the annual tribute sent from the southern provinces 
in the form of rice she hoped to bring pressure on the Peking 
government. This, was a manifest ..stretching; of • the sense 
of conditional contraband. Besides, no distinction was made 
as to t destination. : The, British government protested, but no 
cases Were brought, in to the French prize courts, i and the 
legality of : the measure has? never been judicially examined, ^ 
The controversy during the South African War was confined 
to theory. In practice no stoppage of food-stuffs seeriis' to hrive 
taken place, though the fact that the whole able-bodied : popular 
; tion o’f the enemy states formed the fighting force opposed: to/ 
Qreajt; Britain made it clear that the Tree import 'of: food supplied 
from: abroad helped the farmer-soldiers to carry on Warfare 
without the immediate care of raising food crops. - ’ ? : 

The two crises cited’ show the great difficulty of ‘fixing/ the 
character of conditional contraband in a way to prevent! arbitrary 
seizures* During the Russo-Japanese War (1904^1905 j there was 
a warm controversy between the British and Russian: governP 
merits oh the scope 0 ! f ;the belligerent right* to ’'/d^dlre 
Certain, rirticlqs contraband. The Conference pf London tfp^S-9^ 
ky . enumerating the articles which are absolute; Icorttraband^ 
limiting those which may be declared coritraband, andi-fixing 
certairi articles which can in no case be declared Coritraband, 

; the . difficiiltfos /which. !ririse 

| (see Contraband). V . ; /. ’ ‘ ' ! j; / ' 

Trade between neutrals has a .prima facie right to go on/ in 
spite’ ;df W^ar , ; Withbtit- hidle’$,tatiorii ; . Bui 1 if. the ultimrite ! destina- 
, tion of gdqd.s, though shipped' first to a! neutral . port, : 

1 is enemy^ territory, then, according tip the ^ doctrine. f^Q U& 
of continuous voyages, the goods may be treated as if Voyages. 
they had been shipped to the enemy’s territory direct. ' * ; - f 1 

This doctrine, : though Anglo-Saxon in its origin arid dri^elbp- 
ment, has been put ^ ih; force by an Italian court in. the case/ck,^he 
DoeJwijk,. a Dutch vessel which was adjudged good prize; on the 
ground /that, although bound for Jibouti, a French colonial port/ 
! it was laden with a provision 6 f arms of a model which’ had/ 
gone out of use, and which could only be intended for use by 
thb AbyssiriirinSj with whom Italy was;at war. J The’sribject has 
been fully- discussed by the Institute of International j Law, ' by 
Whom the following rule has been 1 adopted: “■ Destinatiori. tq 
the eneriiy is presumed where the shipinerit is to one of The 
erietijy-s ports, or tb a neutral port, if it is unquestionably proved 
by the facts that the neutral port was only a stage (etape) towards 
the enemy as the final destination of a single Commercial 
op'efatiofn’’ 2 '<•}'< * ‘ • ^ > : 

The question of the -legality of the doctrine was raised by 
Chancellor von fililow during the South -African Wrir in connexibri 
With the stopping * of Gerinan ships bound for Delagoa 1 Bay } - a 
netitral port. He contended that such vessels were 1 quite/ 
2 The ‘ Only person in that eminent assemblage who raised 
objectionto the principle of; the doctrine was the distinguished French 
writer on ; maritime law, :IVJ.* Desjardins, who declined to acknowledge 
that any theory of continuous voyages was, oncould be* consistently 
with the existing law of neutrality, juridically known to Inter natidhril 
LaWb He admitted, at the same time, that penalties of Contraband 
would be ihcurred if the v shipping to a neutral port were; effected 
merely in order - ■ todeceive^ the belligerent aa to the real destination 
of the cargo.” This ; was the French rujing in the Fr,au Houwina c&s§ 
(26th .May 1855); VHe proposed to restrict the opefatiorij of 'the 
doctfihe to/this conditibn, but was opposed by three Italian' pfbi 
fessors* of, ^international - law/ Professors Eusinato, Catellani arid 
Buzzati, on the ground that it would exclude, as it obviously would 
do, the contingency of goods shipped to a neutral port, not for .the 
purpose of defrauding the belligerent, but for that of being uftirriajtely 
delivered* to a belligerent riot in possession of ri- seaport. The*rirticle 
as -quoted in the text /was also supported by the greatest German 
authority on International Maritime Law, Director Perels of the 
German admiralty. 
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at all times, outside belligerent jurisdiction; and that only the 
authorities of the neutral port were entitled to stop contraband 
on its way to a belligerent force. He did not/ however, press the 
point, and only reserved the right of raising it at a future date. 1 
It was fully discussed at the London: Conference of 1908-1909. 
In order to effect a compromise between conflicting theories 
and practice, a distinction was made in the declaration between 
absolute and conditional contraband, the doctrine: of continuous 
voyages not being applicable to conditional contraband when 
documented to be discharged at a neutral port, except where the 
enemy country has no seaboard (Declaration of London, arts. 
30 to 36). • : . ' 

Unneutral S ervice . — Under this heading' the London Conference 
of 1908-1909, concerning the laws of naval war, dealt with 
analogues of contraband, and neutral vessels assisting or in the 
service of the enemy. The articles adopted are as follows: — 

A. neutral vessel will be condemned and will, in a general way, , 
receive the same treatment as a neutral vessel liable to condemnation 
(or carriage of contraband : (1) If she is on a voyage specially under- 
taken with a view to the transport of individual passengers who are 
embodied, in the armed forces of the enemy, or with a view to the 
transmission of intelligence in the interest of the enemy. (2) If, to 
the knowledge of either the owner, the charterer; or the master, she 
is, transporting a military detachment of the. enemy, or one or more 
persons who, in the course of the voyage, directly assist the operations 
of the enemy. 1 

In the cases specified under the above heads, goods belonging to 
the owner of the Vessel are likewise: liable to condemnation. 

. The provisions of the present article do not, apply if the vessel is 
encountered at sea while unaware of the outbreak of hostilities, or if 
the master, after’ becoming aware of the outbreak of hostilities^ has 
had no opportunity of disembarking the passengers. The vessel is 
deemed { to be aware of the existence of a state of war if she left an 
eixemy port subsequently to the outbreak of hostilities, or a neutral 
port, subsequently to the notification of the outbreak of hostilities 
tb th^ power to which such port belongs, provided that such notifica- 
tion was made in sufficient time. (Art. 45.) r 

A neutral vessel will be condemned and, in a, general way, receive 
tbesame treatment as would be applicable; to.her if she were an enemy 
merchant vessel : (x) If . she takes a direct part ‘in the hostilities; 
(2) If she is under the orders or control of an agent placed on board 
by the .enemy government ; (3) If she is in the exclusive employment 
of the enemy government ; (4) If she ,is exclusively engaged at the 
time either in the transport of enemy troops or in the transmission of 
intelligence in the interest of the enemy. ... 

In the cases covered by the present article, goods belonging to the 
owner 1 of the. vessel are likewise liable to condemnation. (Art. 46.) 

Any individual embodied in the armed forces of the enemy who is 
found on board a neutral merchant vessel may be made a prisoner 
of war, even though there be no ground , for the capture of the 
vessel. (Art. 47.) 

. The .procedure employed to ascertain, whether a neutral: 
vessel carries contraband or not is called Visit and. Search (see i 
• Search), a belligerent right universally recognized i 
search! arL< ^ justified by the considerations that merchant 
ships of the enemy might evade capture, by hoisting 
a neutral flag, if the belligerent had not the right of ascertaining 
the real character of : the ship, and that private neutral vessels^ 1 
might carry contraband goods and generally help the enemy, ; 
if ithe belligerent had not the right pf, examining their cargo. 
All neutral private vessels in time of war are liable to visit by 1 
belligerent worships on the high seas and in the territorial waters 
of the belligerents, but not in the territorial waters of neutral 
states. Neutral public ships are not liable to visit (see above as 
to neutral public ships, mail ships, and: convoy). Visit and 
search must be effected at every stage with “ as much considera- 
tion's possible ” (Herr von Biilow, in Reichstag, 19th January 
19Q0). The visiting officer first examines the ship’s papers. 
If satisfied that the vessel is not liable to detention, he immedi- 
ately quits her. If not so satisfied,, he proceeds to search her. 
If in the course of the search he is’^ satisfied that the vessel is 
not liable to detention, the search is immediately discontinued. 
The visiting officer has the right to inspect any lockers, stores or 
boxes, and in case of refusal to open them he is justified in using 
such coercive measure as the case warrants. If after the yisit 
and search the commander has reason to ; entertain suspicion 
he gives the master an opportunity of explanation, and if : the 
1 Park Papers , Africa, No. 1 (1900)/ pp. 14, 25. 


explanation is unsatisfactory he detains the? vessel. If the 
seizure turns out after all not to have been justified, the ship and 
cargo are immediately released and compensation is due for the 
loss through the detention. In the case of the stoppage and 
search of German vessels during the South African War, the 
German government proposed the appointment of arbitrators 
to decide upon the claims for compensation but this was an 
innovation to which the British government did not assent; 

Resistance to search entails consequences which Art; -63 
of the Declaration of London (1908-1909) has expressed as 
follows: i- . i : 

Forcible resistance to the. legitimate exercise of the right of 
stoppage, search and capture involves in all cases the condemnation 
of the vessel. The cargo is liable to the same treatment as the cargo 
of an enemy vessel. Goods belonging to the master or owner of the 
vessel are treated as enemy goods. 

The consequence pf carrying contraband are capture,; trial 
by .a belligerent prize court, and possible confiscation of the 
ship and cargo, or of the 'cargo alone or of a part of . . 

the cargo, according to the facts of the case. All are Cap ! ure l 
agreed as to articles which are absolute contraband tion^rize. 
being liable to capture.. As regards conditional con- 
traband, British law, 2 in so far, at least, as concerns “ naval 
and victualling stores,” is less severe, the Lords of the Admiralty 
being entitled to purchase such stores without condemnation 
in a prize court. In practice such purchases are made at the 
market value of the goods, with an additional ,10% for loss 
of profit. This proceeding is known in International Law as 
the right of pre-emption.. It is . not, however, as yet officially 
recognized on the continent of Europe, though the need, of 
some palliative for confiscation, in certain cases, is felt, and 
some, continental jurists, moyed by the, same desire to. distinguish 
unmistakable from so to speak constructive contraband, and 
protect trade against, the vexation of uncertainty, have tried 
to argue conditional contraband ; away altogether. 

The tendency, however,; among the majority of continental 
authorities is seen in the rifle drawn up in 1895, after several 
years of discussion, by the Institute of International Law, a 
body composed exclusively of international jurists of acknow- 
ledged standing. The majority which adopted it represents 
authoritative opinion in Germany, Denmark, Italy, Holland ,and 
France, showing that the old antagonism between the British 
and continental views on conditional contraband has ceased 
to exist. To prevent confusion the Institute declares con- 
ditional contraband abolished,, and then adds that “ neverthe- 
less, the belligerent, has,, at his option and on condition of paying 
an equitable indemnity, a right of sequestration or pre-emptioii 
as to articles (objets) which, on their way to a port, of the enemy, 
may serve equally for use in war or in peace.” The proposed 
rule goes beyond the directions of the British, Prize Act, and it 
could only come into operation, under a verbal alteration of the 
Declaration of .Paris, , under which “ contraband ” alone is 
excepted from the protection of the neutral flag, a fact which 
seems to have escaped the notice pf the Institute. 'British 
prize law is at .present governed by the Prize Act of 1864. 
This act must be overhauled - to meet the; requirements of 
the new international law of the subject; the creation of an 
International Court of Appeal and the new rules adopted by the 
conferences of the Hague and London will make many changes 
necessary". 

Absolute Duties of Neutrals. — The very sense of neutrality 
obviously implies abstention from direct corporate assistance. 
The duty of neutral states to enforce respect for their Enforce- 
territory has become a very serious one. A belligerent meat of 
cannot .be allowed to cross the neutral frontier or carry respect for 
on war operations in neutral waters, without the same . 

right being granted to the other belligerent. Pursuit of e 
one force by the other would amount to waging war on the 
neutral territory. It is agreed among nations that the 
avoidance of such a contingency, is in the interest of them all. 
During the Franco- German 3 War both France and Germany, 

2 The Naval Prize Act 1864, sect. 38. 


^belligerents, : and Belgium rind England, as : neutrals,, rigorously 
^served; their duties and enforced their rights, and no . difficulty 
;curred. It is, nevertheless, conceivable that , under .pressure 
; t military necessity, or on account Of an overwhelming interest* 
powerful belligerent state would cross the territory of a weak 
aiitral state and leave . the consequences to diplomacy. • The 
Duth African War was exceptional, in that the Portuguese 
3 vernment exposed itself to no international difficulty through 1 
towing a belligerent, whose , final victory was . certain, and of ! 
scessity entailed total suppression of the conquered belligerent, 
y cross its colonial territory. . At the same time it; is am unfor- 
mate precedent of taking advantage of the practical ppwer- 
ssness of neighbouring neutral states to commit a violation 
[ the law of nations, respect for which it is a primary duty of 
/ery self-respecting state to encourage. 1 
If, by inadvertence or otherwise, belligerent soldiers pass 
le frontier, they have to be turned back. If they claim the, 
efajrees. ^roM d } asile, they are arrested, disarmed, and kept in 
such a manner as .to render it impossible for them to 
ike any further part in -the hostilities. In the case of territorial 
aters, as has already been pointed out, the neutral state is not 
i the same position as on landf all ships - without distinction 
aving a right of inhqcent passage through them. Belligerent 
lips also have the right to enter 1 neutral ports, but the neutral 
uthority is bound to take precautions to prevent any favour 
eing shown to the one party or the other. 2 

1 The right of way claimed arid acceded to under the . Anglo- 
ortuguese Treaty of i ith jbne 189! was : a mere right of transit for 
ierchandise, and could not in any way be construed as diminishing 
id neutral dbligatibn to a belligerent who was no party to the treaty. 

2 The rules laid down on this subject by the British authorities 
uring the Spahish-A mericari .War were as follows :-— 

Rule i * — During the continuance of the present state of war all 
lips of war of either belligerent are prohibited from making use of 
tly port or roadstead in the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man of the 
Channel' Islands, or of any of Her- Majesty’s .colonies of foreign 
ossessions of dependencies, of of any waters Subject to the territorial 
irisdiction of the British crown, as a station or place of resort for 
riy' warlike purpose, or for the purpose of obtaining any facilities for 
r ariike equipment; arid rid ship of war of either belligerent shall 
ereafter be permitted to leave such port, roadstead dr waters from 
'hich any vessel of the other belligerent (whether the same shall be 
ship of war or a merchant ship) shall; have previously departed until 
ffer the expiration of at least twenty-four hours from the departure 
f such last-mentioned vessel beyond the territorial jurisdiction of 
ler Majesty. 5 : W' ; ' ; • Sv; 

Rule 2 —--If there is now in any such port, roadstead or waters 
tfb j ect to; the territorial j urisdiction of t ne British crown, any ship 
f war of either belligerent, such ship shall leave such port, roadstead, 
r waters' within such time, riot less than twenty-four hours, as ; shall 
e reasonable, having regard to all the circumstances arid the con- 
itiori of such ship as to repairs, provisions or things necessary for the 
ubsirterice of her crew ; arid if after the date hereof any ship of war 
f either belligerent shall enter' any such port/ roadstead or waters 
ubject to the territorial jurisdiction of the British crown, such ship 
hall depart and put to sea within twenty-four Hours after her entrance 
ito any such port, roadstead or waters, except in case of stress of 
reather, or of her requiring provisions or things necessary for the 
ubsistence of her crew, or repairs; in either of such eases the 
uthorities of the port, or the nearest port (as the case may be), shall 
equire her to put to sea as sOOn as possible after the expiration of 
uch period of twenty-four hours, without permitting her to take in 
riy supplies beyond what may be necessary for her immediate use ; 
rid no such vessel which may have been allowed to remain within 
British waters for the purpose of repair shall continue in any such 
iort, roadstead or waters for a longer period than twenty-four* hours 
f ter her necessary repairs shall have been completed. Provided, 
levertheless, that in all cases in which there shall be any vessels 
whether ships of war or merchant ships) of both the said belligerent 
•artie-s in the same port, roadstead or waters within the territorial 
arisdictiOn of Her Majesty , there Shall be an interval of not less than 
werity-four hours between the departure therefrom of ’ atty such 
'easel (whether a ship of war or merchant ship) of the one belligerent 
nd the subsequent departure therefrom of any ship of war of the 
ther belligerent; and the time hereby limited for the departure of 
uch ships of war Respectively shall always, in case of necessity ,• be 
xtended so far as may be requisite for giving effect to this proviso, 
>ut no further or otherwise. 

Rule 3. — No ship of war of either belligerent shall hereafter be per- 
nitted, while in any such port, roadstead or waters subject to the 
erritorial jurisdiction of Her Majesty, to take in any supplies, except 
►revisions and such other things as may be requisite for the sub- 


Relative Duties <$nN>eutrals.~rlfcelatiye duties- embrace those 
duties which citizens r are bound - to observe and * for which states 
incur a relative) responsibility. It was the nonobserv- 
rince of these i relative duties that led to difficulties 
between Great Britain and the United States at the meat, 
close of the American Civil War and which brought 
the two countries- themselves to the verge of conflict. The 
Treaty of Washington (8th May 1871) referring these difficulties 
to arbitration defined the scope of the duties in question for 
all future purposes .’ between the two peoples (see below, “ Pro- 
clamations : of Neutrality ”). Under this treaty the parties bind, 
themselves to use “ due diligence, ” where they have . “ reasonable 
ground ” to believe that any acts have a belligerent character, 
in “ preventing ” .them. They are bound to prevent — 

(1) Fitting out, arming, or equipping any vessel; 

(2) The departure from their jurisdiction of any vessel, having 
been specially adapted in whole or in part within such jurisdiction 
to warlike uses ; 

(3) The making use by a belligerent of their ports or waters 
as -a base of naval operations against the other ; 

(4) The making use thereof for the purpose of the renewal 
or augmenting of military supplies or arms; 

; .(S) The making use thereof . for the recruitment of men. . 

The . contracting .-states undertook to bring the rules they 
adopted on this subject to the knowledge of other maritime 
powers, and to invite them to adopt them also, but nothing 
was ; ever done to get them accepted among other states. Pro- 
vision had; already been, made to. enable the government to 
carry them out in the Foreign Enlistment Act( 9th August 1870)^ 
This act, : which repealed the . previous one of 1819 on . the 
same subject, is minute ' in its provisions to prevent enlisting 
or: recruiting,. men, or the building or the equipping , of vessels* 
for the military service “ of a foreign state at war with a. friendly 
state.” Other states, except the United States (which 
adopted a similar act), have not followed the example of Great 
Britain, but leave it to their governments to deal with the cases, 
when they may arise, as matters of public safety. 3 

There was. evident reluctance among . foreign states to commit 
themselves to the obligation of exercising “ due diligence,” It is 
clear that the duty of a state to forbear from committing any act 
which may be of assistance to either belligerent can never be formu- 
lated as an absolute one in regard to the acts of private persons, 
merely withiiv the neutral jurisdiction. In recent times it has 
certainly become possible: for states to exercise a more effective 
control than formerly over/these acts; but at the present moment, 
though a. much greater latitude is left to, neutral subjects and citizens 
than 1 is .consistent with the idea of strict neutrality, there is no mqye? 
ment to alter the usages to the disadvantage of neutral interests. 
That the Geneva Arbitral Tribunal found in favour of the United 
States .in; tjie .Alabama-” case; in no Way implied that International 
Law had undergone any change. The. tribunal was bound by the ante- 
cedent; fixation of the Washington rules, and laid down no new prin- 
ciple. ; Oh the other hand, the magnitude of the Geneva award was ribt 
likely to promote change in: the direction of increasing neutral duties, 
except as part of a general regulation of neutral and belligerent rights. 
The whole subject was laid before the Hague Conference 0^1907, 
which adopted the main principles of the rules enunciated in the 
Treaty of Washington (she Art. 8 of the Convention relating to the 
rights and duties of neutral states in maritime war). . ; : in- 

sistence of her crew, and except so much coal only as may be sufficient 
to carry such Vessel to the nearest port of her own country dr to some 
nearer destination; and- no coal snail again be supplied to any such 
ship of war in the Same or any other port, roadstead or waters 
subject to. the territorial jurisdiction of Her Majesty, without special 
perniissiori, until after the expiration of three months from the time 
when such coal may have been last supplied to her within British 
waters as aforesaid. ■ : 

Ryle 4.-— Armed ships of either belligerent are interdicted from 
carrying prizes made by them into the ports, harbours, roadsteads or 
waters of the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, the Channel Islands’, 
or any of Her Majesty's 1 colonies or possessions abroad. ; 

3 The French renal Code; however, contains the following clauses 
covering the government’s powers in this respect’:- — , • . . 

Art. 84.” Whoever shall by hostile acts, not approved by the 
Government, 1 expose the State to a declaration of war, shall be 
punished by banishment, arid should war follow, by deportation. 

. Art. 85. — Whoever shall, by acts not approved by the Government, 
expose Frenchmen to the risk of reprisals, shall be punished by 
banishment. 


Tb somel extent 'ithe 'diffictilty of ' determining ' the extent: of 
relative neutral i duty is overcome by the issue of* proclamations 

> of neutrality;* but neutrality and its rights and ^duties 

are * n res P ect< dependent on their being proclaimed 
a°titraiity. by the neutral power* Germany issues no proclama- 
tion; at least the German empire has issued none in 
connexion with the different* wars which have taken place since 
1 8 T& > 1 The Austro-Hungarian government ; ^during * the same 
period only in the case of the war of 1870 itself; and in 187 7, issued 
proclamations, and these probably had objects outside the 
ordinary purposes of proclamations of neutrality, and its usual 
practice is the same as that of Germany. France usually issues 
a short general proclamation, and Great Britain a more detailed 
one, which must be as old as the “ ancient "custom ” of its being 
publicly read from the steps of the Royal Exchange by the 
sergeant-at-arms and common crier of the City of London. 1 
The British proclamation practically recites the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act 1870 (an act to regulate the conduct of His Majesty’s 
subjects : during the existence of hostilities between foreign states 
with which His Majesty is at peace), admonishes all persons 
entitled to British protection to observe and respect the exercise 
of those belligerent rights which “ We and Our Royal Predecessors 
have always claimed to exercise,” and warns them that ariy such 
persons “ breaking, or endeavouring to break, any blockade 
lawfully and actually established ” by either belligerent, “ or 
carrying officers, soldiers, despatches, arms, ammunition, Military 
stores, or materials, or article or articles, considered and deemed 
tb be contraband of war, according to the law. or modern usages 
of nations, for the use or service ” of either belligerent, “ rightfully 
incur, and are justly liable to, hostile capture and to the penalties 
denounced by the law of nations in that behalf.” During the 
Sonth; African War no proclamation of neutrality was issued- by 
any country. * ■ : 

.Proclamations of neutrality may be made to serve the twofold 
purpose pf warning the belligerent of the length to which the neutral 
government- considers* neutral duty to extend, and neutral subjects 
of the exceptional measures to which a foreign war exposes them. 
They may also be used to give effect to any modification of neutral 
right or duty which the neutral state may consider warranted * by 
special or altered circumstances. > ; 

‘ No purely mercantile /transactions are considered a violation 
of neutrality. Six years before the American Civil War, President 
Skie of Fierce, in his- message to the Thirty -fourth Congress, 
arhis and first session, made the fallowing statement:-— “ The 
ammuni- TawS of the United States do not forbid their citizeihs 
neutrals to * se ^ to elt l ler the belligerent powers articles of 
; * rf contraband, of war, or to take munitions of war or 
soldiers’ on board their private ships for transportation; and 
aithbugh in so doing the individual exposes his person or property 
tp some, of the Hazards of war, his acts do not involve a breach 
of the national neutrality, nor of themselves implicate the 
government.” This statement of international practice' has been 
confirmed by art. 7 of the Hague Convention of October .18, 
1997,, on the Rights and Duties of Neutral States and Persons 
on Land (see below). ; 

During the Franco-German War there was correspondence 
bptween.the Prussian diplomatic representatives in London. and 
at Washington and the British and United States : foreign 
secretaries concerning shipments of arms and ammunition to the 
French armies, ; m which the Prussian government contended 
that it. was , incompatible with strict neutrality that * French 
agents should be permitted to buy up in the neutral country, 
under the eyes arid with the cognizance of the neutral govern- 
ment, , “ many thousands of breech-loaders, revolvers, " hnd 
pistols, with the requisite ammunition, in order to,, arm there- 
with the French people, and make Ithe formation; of frfesh 
army corps possible after the regular armies of France 5 had 
been defeated and surrounded.” Nothing, hpweyeri, was. (Jpue 
to prevent the departure of these supplies. Both the , British 
and United States governments claimed entire liberty for 
the traffic in question. * • 

1 The Times , 28th April 1898. 


In the. Case of loans publicly issued or raided bn neutral territory 
the portion is a little different, inasmuch as ^the hdutral state 
is « necessarily cognizant of ; the fact*; No restriction, of 

however,' is imposed by 1 international usage; and' loans 6 a 
provided the same rights are granted to both ; belli- neutral y 
gerents, either or both can raise money a d libitum in terntor y* 
neutral countries. Thus neutral states did not prevent the issue 
bn their territory of the Russian war loan of 1876^1877. Nor m 
the war of 1894 between China and Japan was any oppositibn 
made by Japan to the raising of the Chinese loan in London. 

: Art. 18 of the Hague Convention on the Rights and Duties of 
[ Neutral States and Persons on Land (see below) confirms* the 
existing practice. ; " * : 

Neutrality Reforms .— At the Hague Peace Conference b 899 
a suggestion was agreed to, without discussion, that a further 
state conference should be held for the purpose 
of dealing specially with neutrality. At the Con- General > 
ference- of 1907 this was done> with the result that neutrality 
, two- “ ' fairly exhaustive conventions were adopted. c °*iQQj ion 
The general provisions relating to neutrality are . 
as follow:— , ; 

Art. i.— Neutral territory is inviolable. ; 

Art, 2. —Belligerents rare* forbidden , to sepd troops pr, convoys 
: either of munitions of war or pf provisions thrpugh. the territory of a 
neutral state." 

Art. 3.— Belligerents are alsoforbiddenV— : ■'. 

(a) To instal, on the territory of a neutral state, a radio-telegraphic 
station or any apparatus intended to serve as a means of communica- 
tion with the belligerent forces pn : land or sea;, - 

. (b) L Tp make use pf any installation of like nature, erected by them 
before, the; war, op ; the territory .*of the neutral state, for ,an ...ex- : 
clusiyely military purpose, and which has not been opened to. the 
‘ service of public correspondence. .. .? .. . c # 

Art. 4. — Bodies of combatants shall not be formed or recruiting 
offices, opened on territory .of a neutral power for the benefit of the 
belligerents. . . , . , y . . 

Art. 5. — A neutral state shall not allow on its territory any of the 
acts mentioned in arts. 2 to 4. It is only bound to repress, 1 act^ 
contrary tq neutrality in. case they have been cpmmitted on, its own 
territory. ... ., .- . v* 

Ar,t. 6.—. A neutral state is not responsible where individuals 
separately pass the frontier to place themselves at the disposal of 
either belligerent. 

Art,.’ 7. — A neutral state is not bound to prevent exportation, or 
transit for the account of either belligerent, of arms,, .munitions- of. 
war, , and, in general, of anything which may be useful for an appy 
or a fleet. , : : , v , ; . . 

Art. 8.— A neutral state is not bound to prohibit or restrict the 
use, for belligerents, of telegraph ic or telephonic cabjpsj.or of wireless 
telegraphy apparatus, which are its property or that of companies 
pr, private. individuals. ^ .. ' , ' : , 

Art. p.-r-Any prohibitive or restrictive measures adopted* by a 
neutral, state relative to the. matters mentioned in arts.. 7, apd 8 shall 
be applied uniformly by it to both belligerents, , The neutral state, 
shall}. see that this obligation is observed by companies or private 
individuals owning telegraphic or telephonic cables or wireless . tele- 
graphic apparatus. ^ . . . . 

. Art. 10.— rThe act by a neutral state of resisting any violation of, 
its neutrality, even by force of arms, cannot be regarded as an act of 
hostility. : , 

Art. 11 . — A neutral state receiving, on its territory, troops 
belonging to the belligerent armies, shall, ; as far as possible, keep 
them .distant -from the area of hostilities. 

It may keep them Jn camps, and even shut them up in fortified 
places, ordn places suitable for this purpose. It shall decide whether 
officers may be, left at liberty or parole not to leave the neutral 
territory without authorization. 

Art. ; 1 2. —-When.; there is no special convention a. neutral, state 
shall supply internal prisoners with food, clothing, apd the aid which 
humapity calls for. When peace is established, the cost of. keeping 
the prisoners shall be reimbursed. 

Art*; 13— A neutral state receiving escaped prisoners of war shall 
leave them at liberty. If it allows them to stay on its territory, it 
may appoint a place of residence for, them. The same; rule is, appli? 
cable to prisoners of war brought by troops taking refuge on neutral 
territory...,- . 

ii. AgT;., I4.r--A neutral; state may authorize the passage on its 
territory of wounded or sick belonging to the belligerent armies, on 
condition * that the trains which carry them shall transport none of 
the fighting force and no materials of war. In such a case, the 
neutral state is : bound to take the necessary, steps to ensure safety 
and .Control. •- 4 it ■ : ■ ; 

The wounded or sick . brought bn these, circumstances into neutral 
i territory by one of the; belligerents, and belonging to, .the , enemy* 

1 shall be detained by the neutral state in such a way that they cannot 



ag&fai tak& J&ift rituf hostilities, ; This meutrahstate • shah discharge 
the same- dutj$£ if & entrusted ^ith 0 t^^w<^unded or sick of tfje 
o^fier afmy, *V T ‘ 7 . ** ’. , ••’ ' ". .7*.’ .. T‘ *’ ’’ *. : ”•/’ ... 

;; A RT.’ 15/— The y Geh^a y Convention' af 3 pliefe to sick and wounded 
iitteftietf’ On ^eut^i‘-'t¥tTitdi^^;^e r .GBNKy^ ? Con vention). 

*? A&T id.TrrThe natives of a: stater not takiftg part in the hostilities 
are considered as, neutrals..,, . ^;. r . 

Art. 17.— A neutral person cannot take advantage of his neu- 
trality: ... ‘ 

(b) If ! he commits hostile acts against a belligerent ; ’ ’ 

(&) If heicommits acts in. favour of a belligerent,; for instance, ifhe 
vqluntar-iiy ..takes service ; in the ranks, of the army of/pne ; of the ; 
parties. 7 . "j ‘ , ; " " , ‘ ( ’’ V \., 7 { ! 

In shch sL case the neutral shall not be treated with inorb Severity 
by the 1 belligerent agkinst' whbm he has adted in Contravention ob 
his neutrality than a native of the other belligerent state would be 
for ;the isa/ne „act. lt , , s : ,r\- 

Art. i8,^The following shall not .fee considered as acts committed 
in favour ;of One bf the 'belligerents,' in 'the sense bf Arh’ ‘7 

(a) Supplies or- loans tnade to one of ihe belligerents -provided the ; 

purveyor or the lender inhabits neither /the ; territory ?qf; the other 
party nor territory occupied hy.it,. and provided .the. .supplies. do not 
come from these territories ; , 

(b) Services' rendered in matters of polite or civil administration. 
Art. id. 1 — R^ilWay property eOming from the territory of neutral 

states; whether ifc belongs to these states or to, .companies or. to 
private persons,, and recognizable as such, cannot be requisitioned or > 
utilized, by a belligerent,' except in such cases and in such a manner 
as dictated by absolute necessity. Such property shall be returned 
to its country of origin as soon as possible. -'■ > ■ ! • !> - 

The neutral state can even, in case of necessity, keep and utilize to 
that extent property coming, from the territory of a belligerent, state. 

An- indetp.n^y. shall be . paid, proportionate to the amount of tfiq 
property utilized, aiid the duration! of utilization'. 

The clauses' of the Convention relating exclusively /to neutrality 
. , in naval war, which are still ' fuller,, are.:— 

Corn ea - Art. ,i .i — belligerents are bound to respect the r sovereign 

tiqa of rights' of rieutral powers' and to abstain, either on the terfi- 

id 07 on tory or ; in neutral waters, from all acts- which might con- 
neutrallty stitute in the part of the powers permitting them a non- 
in naval observance of their neutrality; \ . 

war, ArT 2 ”Allacts of hostility, including capture and the 

exercise of the right of visit and' sear ch y b^ belligerent ships of War 
in the territorial Waters of a neutral power, : constitute a breach 
of neutrality and are strictly forbidden. . : .1 

Art: 3; —When a vessel has ,been Captured in* the territorial waters, 
of , a, neutral , power, , this power shall, if the prize is still within its. 
jurisdiction, 0 use all means in its po\fef to effect the release of 
the prize and its ; officers aiid ore#, and that the crew' placed on 
hoard- by i the captor -shall -be interned. If the prize is out of the' 
jurisdiction of the neutral power, the capturing government shall, on 
the request pf the former,, release the prize with its officers and crew;. 

Art. 4.— No prize jqourt can be constituted by a belligerent on 
neutral territory ot on a vessel iri neutral waters. 5 : ' r< : ? 

Art. 5/ — Belligerents are forbidden to make neutral. -ports and 
waters .the. base of . naval ■ operations , against their adversaries; 
especially by . installing radio-telegraphic stations oriaiyy apparatus 
which may serve as means bf communication with belligerent forces 
on Sea of on land; ‘ • v - . : ■*:; ! - $ 

Art; 6.— The supply, under any ground whatever, either idirectly 
or indirectly, by a neutral power to, a belligerent ppwe^ of .ships of 
war, or of munitions prof material of war of any kind, is.fo^bipden., 
ART. 7.— A neutral power is’ not bound tO ( prevent the exportation 
ot transit;’ for the account of either belligerent, of arms; munitions of 
war| of, 'in general, of anything which may he useful to an army or a 
fleet'. I .:•••• :c: -.. \{ • r.3- 

Art. Q.-rrrA'] neutral. government is bound to use th,e ,,mea^ at its 
disposal to prevent,' within its jurisdiction, fhe equipping ‘or arming 
of any vessel, whidh it has any reasonable suspicion 1 of being destined 
to act as a cniiser or to join in hostile operations against a power with 
which it is at peace. ^ - : . ; ^ 

It is nlso . bound to. e?c^rcise the same surveillance, to ; prevent the 
departure, out of its. jurisdiction of any vessel intending to .apt as a. 
cruiser of takejpart in hOstile operations, -and which,; within t-he: said 
jurisdiction, may have been .adapted either wholly or in part, for 
warlike purposes; ... ’T ,,; t \ -l. ,. v - ; - •. 

Art. 9. — A neutral power must apply equally to thetwo belligerents 
the , restrictions j conditions and interdictions specified by it relating 
to admission to its ports, roadsteads, or territorial waters, #ifh respect 
to ships bf war ‘ of' their prizes. p - i, - 

“ Ameutral power cimay,. however, forbid access to its ports and road- 
steads,; jto. any belligerent vessel which, may have neglected to comply 
with the order s i a no directions issued by it ; or may have Committed a 
breach of neutrality. V' ’ , ( ! ' 

1 ; Akf. Tb.“The neutrality of a power is mot compromised by the 
siffiple passage: through its .territorial waters of belligerent ships of 

war.and ofnth^ifrPfi^&p ■i;*':*;.:'. ; 

. , ATT* u po^er may ; allp^r , sh^ war ‘of belligerents 

to 'make use' of its licensed pilots. 

Xix. 15 


1 : Art . t 2 .—-111 default bf other special pre visions in the . laws qT % 

| neutral povfer, ships of war of belligerents are forbidden to remain 
I ! i a ^the> ports or roadsteads or in the territorial waters 06 :.the shid 
power for more than twenty-four hours, except in the eases provided 
ion by the present Convention. ' d , ■-.* 

Art. I3.—If a power which has received notice of the commence- 
ment of hostilities learns that ;a ship of war of a belligerent is iin one 
of its ports and roadsteads or in its territorial waters, it shall nhtify 
the: said -ship ; that it must leave within twenty-four hours or within 
the time prescribed by the local law. ' # ‘ ; 

Art. 14. — A belligerent ship of war may not prolong its stay . in. a 
neutral port beyond the legal period, except for the purpose of /re- 
i pairing -damage or by reason of the state of the sea. It must-leave as 
| soon as the cause of the delay has ceased. * * ; :i,> 

j The rules relating to the limitation of stay in ports, roadsteads, and 
I neutral . watera do not apply to ships of war exclusively employed on 
:reJigiopsv scientific or philanthropic missions. , 

! Art. 15.-— In default of ‘.pther special provisions in the laws of the 
neutral power, the’ maximum number of ships of war of a belligerent 
which may be at the same time in one of its ports or roadsteads shall 
be three. . '■ : , . •; .... ' .: V(i : .. ,;> 

j . , Art. 0.— When, ships of war of two belligerents are at the same, 
itime in ’a neutral port or roadstead, twenty -tour hours! at least must 
; elapse between thd departure bf the ship of either belligerent before 
that of the other. : n » 

The order of departure shall be regulated by the order of arrival,,: 

: unless the vessel arriving first is entitled to a prolongation of .thp 
legal perioddf its stay. : ' 

A belligerent ship of war may not leave a neutral port or road- 5 
stead ; iintil ' at least twenty- four hours after the departure* bi a 
I merchant : vessel carrying the flag of its adversary. . 

: Art. 17.7—In neutral ports and roadsteads, belligerent sfiips. of 
war may only repair damage to the extent indispensable for their 
1 seaworthiness, and may net, in any way, increase theii* militd^y* 
strength. The neutral authority will ascertain the nature of the 
repairs to be executed, which shall be carried out as rapidly ,a^ 
.possible. / , .j-.-.. .'i . 1. 

Art. i8.—Belligerent ships of war may not make use of neutral 
ports, roadsteads and territoriar waters for the’ purpose of renewirig 
or increasing their military equipment or armament or for com-* 
pleting their crews. 

Art. 1 9. -^Belligerent ships may not revictual in neutral ports or 
:rqadsteads, except to complete their normal supplies as in time of 
peabel These snips may also only take on board the fuel nedessairy 
for the purpose of reaching the nearest port of their own country.' 
They may also take in fuel sufficient to fill up their bunkers properly 
so called if they are in a neutral country which has adopted this, 
method of fixing the amoupt of fuel to be supplied. ' ’ ! 

‘ If, accotding’ to the law of the neutral power, ships may only 
receive coal Twenty-four hours after their arrival, the legal period of 
their stay is prolonged for twenty-four hours. 

Art. 2o.-r-BeJlligerent ship§ of war which have taken in fuel in the 
port., of a neutral power cannot renew their supply in a port of the 
s^me power -Within three months. f 

: Art : . 21. -^A prize may' not be brought into a neutral port except 
by reason of its unsea worthiness j or of the stress of weather or of 
; iusuffieiency pf fupl or provisions. It must leave. again as soon as- the 
' epuse of its entry has.ceased ; If it does not do so, the neutral power 
shall give it notice to leave immediately, and in the event of its not 
complying therewith, the neutral power shall use the mean's at it£ 

' disposal to release it with its officers and crew and intern the crew 
placed on board by the captor. 

; ! Art. 22 .“The neutral power shall also release any prize which hqs 
; been brought in not in accordance with the conditions laid down iii 

Aft: 21. :: '*••• ” ‘ • • y • i - 

Art. 23. — A neutral power may allow access to its ports and road-? 
steads to prizes, whether , escorted or ( nof, when they have, been 
5 brought there , tp.be. left in sequestration pending >tne decision of a 
prize cpiirt. It may have 'th£ prize conducted to. Uny other of its portb: 

! If the prize is escorted by a ship of wUf; the officers and men 
placed on board by the captor are allowed to go on board the escorting 

Ship,/ / . ,! • . ' , : j • v 5 

. ,If the prize is navigating alone, the personnel placed on board is set 
; at liberty. ' ' * 1, v; ' ' 

| Art! 24.— If^ in spite of notice froni th^ neutral authority; a 
! belligerent ship of war does not leave a port in' which it has no right 
’ to: remain, the neutral power has the right to take- such steps as.it 
; may think proper to render the ship incapable of going to sea during 
; the continuance of the war, and the commander of the ship jniist 
- facilitate the taking of stich steps. When a belligerent ship is detained 
by a neutral -power , the officers: and ‘ crew are also detained. : - r [ : 

The officers and crew thus detained may be left on board the ship 
or lodged on board another vessel or on shore, and they may be 
subjected to such restrictive measures as may be considered necessary 
to be imoosed on them. In any event, sufficient men must be left 
on board the ship to keep it in order. . . bi * 

The officers may be released on giving their parole not to leaveithe 
neutral .territory without permission. ; , . . . . ’ 

A.RT r 25.-—A neutral power is bound, to exercise the surveillance 
Of w : hicli the ’ffieans in its ? power admit/ ‘to preVent ■ witMti its 
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ports or roadsteads and *.n its waters any violation of the preceding 
provisions. 1 • / 

Art. 26. — The exercise by a neutral power of the rights defined by 
the present Convention can never be considered as an unfriendly act 
by either belligerent who has accepted the articles relating thereto. 

Art. 27. — The contracting powers will communicate to each other; 
as soon as feasible, all the laws, ordinances and other provisions 
which within their jurisdiction govern belligerent ships of war in 
their ports and waters, by means of a notification addressed to the 
government of the Netherlands and immediately transmitted by 
the latter to the other contracting powers. 

Art. 28.^— The provisions of the : present Convention are only 
applicable as between contracting powers, and only if the belligerents 
are all parties thereto. 

Other reforms may be expected from the Conference of 1915. 
Germany in the course of the South African War and Great 
Britain in that of the Russo-Japanese War showed great irrita- 
tion at the stoppage of certain of their merchant vessels, and 
Great Britain in the one case had to consent to and in the other 
to demand a modification of belligerent right under International 
Law — a modification whiqh, be it said, is, a perfectly justifiable 
one, viz. that the right of search for contraband of war be 
restricted to a specified area. It is probable that, in future 
wars, powerful neutral states will show, in similar cases, quite as 
much irritation as did Germany and Great Britain. (T. Ba.) 

NEUVILLE, ALPHONSE MARIE DE (1836-1885), French 
painter, was born, the son of wealthy parents, at Saint-Omer, 
France, on the 31st of May 1836. From school he went to 
college, where he took his degree of bpchelier es letfces. In spite 
of the opposition of his family he entered, the naval school at 
Lorient, and it was here, in 1856, that his artistic instincts first 
declared themselves. After being discouraged , by several 
painters, of repute, he was admitted to work in Picot’s studio. 
He did not remain there long,, and he was painting. by himself 
when he produced his first picture, ‘‘The Fifth Battalion of 
Chasseurs at the Gervais Battery (Malakoff).” In i860 de 
Neuvilie painted an “ Episode of the taking of Naples by Gari- 
baldi ” for the Artists’ Club in the Rue de Provence, and sent to 
the Salon in 1861 “ The Light Horse Guards in the Trenches 
of the Mamelon Vert.” He also illustrated Le Tour du tnonde 
and Guizot’s History of France. At the same time he painted 
a number of , remarkable pictures: “The Attack in the Streets 
of Magenta by Zouaves and the Light Horse ” (1864), “ A 
Zouave Sentinel ” (1865), “ The Battle of San Lorenzo ” (1867), 
and “Dismounted Cavalry crossing , the Tchernaia” (1869). 
In these he showed peculiar insight into military life, but his full 
power was not reached till after the war of 1870. He then aimed 
at depicting in his works the episodes of that war, and began by 
representing the “ Bivouac before Le Bourget ” (1872). His 
fame spread rapidly, and was increased by “ The Last Cartridges ” 
(1873), in which it is easy to discern the vast difference between 
the conventional treatment of military subjects, as practised by 
Horace Vernet, and that of a man who had lived through the 
life he painted. In 1874 the “ Fight on a Railroad ” was not 
less successful, and was followed by the “ Attack on a House at 
Villersexel ” (1875) and the “ Railway Bridge at Styring ” 
(1877). In 1878 the painter exhibited (not at the Great Exhibi- 
tion) “ Le Bourget,” the “ Surprise at Daybreak,” “ The Inter- 
cepted Despatch-bearer,” and a considerable number of drawings. 
He also exhibited in London sqme episodes of the Zulu War. 
In 1881 he was made an officer of the Legion of Honour for 
“ The Cemetery of Saint-Priyat ” and “ The Despatch-bearer.” 
During these years de- Neuvilie, was at work with Detaille on an 
important though less artistic Work, “ The Panorama of Rezon- 
ville.” De Neuvilie died in Paris on the 18th of May 1885. 
At, the sale of his works the state purchased for the Luxembourg 
the “ Bourget ” and the “ Attack on a Barricaded House,” with 
a water-colour “The Parley” and a drawing of a “ Turco in 
Fighting Trim.” ; • .. • / /. 

See Montrosier, Les Peinpres militaires (Paris, 1881), “De Neuvilie,” 
in Gazette des beaux arts (Paris, 1885). 

NEUWEILER, a town of Germany, in the imperial province 
of Alsace-Lorraine, situated under the Vosges Mountains, 6 m. 
N. from Zabern by the railway to Rastatt. Pop. (1905)1906. 


It is an interesting medieval town, still surrbunded by walls; 
The Romanesque Evangelical church' dates from the 12th 
century; there are also, a Romanesque Roman Catholic church, 
which was restored in 1852, a synagogue, and: an old town-hall. 
The town has a considerable trade in hops and wine. Above 
it rise the ruins of the fortress of Herrenstein, and of the castle 
of Huneburg. 

See Fischer, Geschiclite der Abtei und Stadt Neuweiler (Zabern,. 1876). 

NEUWIED, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
province, the capital of the mediatized countship of Wied, is 
situated on , the right bank .of the Rhine, 8 m, below Coblenz,, on 
the railway .from Frankfort-on-M^in to Cologne. Pop. (1905) 
18,177. The principal edifice is the chateau of the princes of 
Wied. This is situated in a fine park, and contains d collection 
of Roman antiquities. The town has an Evangelical and a 
Roman Catholic church. Its chief products are starch, sugar, 
tobacco, cigars, chicory, buttons and enamelled goods. There 
are large rolling-mills, and in the vicinity are several large iron- 
foundries. The schools of Neuwied enjoy a high reputation. 

Neuwied was founded by Count Frederick of Wied in 1602, 
on the site of the village of Langendorf, which was destroyed 
during the Thirty Years’ War, and it rapidly increased- owing 
to the toleration accorded to all religious sects. Among those 
who sought refuge here was a colony of Moravian Brethren; 
they still occupy a separate quarter of the town, where they carry 
on manufactures of porcelain stoves and deerskin gloves. Near 
Neuwied one of the largest Roman castra on the Rhine, has been 
excavated. In. April 1797 the French, under General Hoche, 
def eated the Austrians near Neuwied, this being their first decisive 
success in the revolutionary wars. Legenhaus, in the neighbour- 
hood, is one of the residences of the princes, of Weid. 

See Wirtgen. and Blenke, Neuwied und seine Umgebung. (Neuwied, 
1901). 

NEVA, a river of Russia, which carries off into the Gulf of 
Finland the waters of Lakes Ladoga, Onega, Ilmen and many 
smaller basins. It issues from the south-west corner of Lake 
Ladoga in two channels, which are obstructed by sandstone reefs, 
so that the better of the two has a depth of only 7 to 16 ft. A 
little farther down it becomes completely navigable,, and attains 
a breadth of 4200 ft.; but between the village ofOstrovki and 
that of Ust-Tosna it passes over a limestone bed, which produces 
a series of rapids, and reduces the width of the river from 1050 
to 840 and that of the navigable passage from 350 to 175 ft. 
Nine or ten miles before reaching its outfall the river. enters St. 
Petersburg, and 5 or 6 m. lower down breaks up into the Great 
Neva (850 to 1700 ft. wide),, the Little’ Neva (945 to 1365), and 
the Great Nevka (280 to 1205), this last, 2 m. farther on, sending 
off the Little Nevka (37c to 1130 ft.). Its total length is only 
40 m. In front of the delta are sandbanks and rocks which pre- 
vent the passage of vessels except by a canal, 18 m. long, 124 
to 226 ft. wide, and admitting vessels with a draught of i8| ft.,' 
from Kronstadt to St Petersburg. Most of its alluvial burden 
being deposited in the lakes, the Neva takes a ; long time to alter 
its channels or extend its delta. The ordinary rise and fall of 
the river is Comparatively slight, but when the west wind blows 
steadily for a long time, or when Lake Ladoga sends down its 
vast accumulations of block-ice, inundations of a dangerous 
kind occur, as in 1777, 1824, i879*and 1903. 

According td observations extending from- 1706 to 1899, the mean 
day of the freezing of the Neva is November 25th, the earliest 
October 28th, the latest January 9th, and the next latest December 
26th. The mean day of opening is April 21st, the earliest March 
1 8th, and the latest May 12th. The mean number of days open is 
218, the least t 72, the greatest 279. 

NEVADA (a Spanish word meaning “ snow-clad ” or “snowy 
land,” originally applied to a snow-capped mountain range on, 
the Pacific slope), one of the far western states of the American 
Union, lying between 3 5 0 and 42 0 N. and 114 0 V 34" and 120° 
1' 34" W. (3 7 0 and 43 0 W. of Washington). ’ It is bounded N. 
by Oregon; and Idaho, E. by Utah and Arizona, the Colorado 
River separating it in part from the latter -state, and S. and W. 
by California. Nevada ranks sixth in size among the states- of 
the Union. Of its total area of 110,696 s : q. m., 869 sq. m. are 


water surface. Its extreme length, N. and S., is 484 m., and its 
extreme width, E. and Wij/is 32 1 m. . (For map, see California.) 

Physiography ,— With the exception of its N .E. and S.E. 
corners, the. state lies wholly within the Great Basin, the, floor 
of which is really a vast table-land' between 4000 and 5000 ft. 
above the sea. This plateau, however, is not a plain v but con- 
tains many buttes and mesas and isolated mountain ranges 
rising from 1000 to 8000 ft. above its surface. In the. N.E. an 
unnamed range of highlands, with an E. and- W. trend, forms 
the water-parting between the strdams tributary to the Hum- 
boldt river in Nevada and those that flow into the Snake river 
through Idaho and Oregon and thence; to the Pacific Ocean. 
.This range is very broken and ill-defined, with peaks often reaching 
-altitudes of from 9000 to 12,000 ft., and with numerous spurs 
diverging N. and S. from the main divide. Between this ridge 
and the. valley of. the Colorado river lies all that portion, of the 
Great Basin included within the state. The surface of this 
table-land is very rugged, and frequently broken' by mountain 
ranges running N. and S. and from 5 t° 20 m. wide at their 
bases, Intersecting the mountains are numerous ravines and 
passes. Between the ranges lie valleys of about the same width 
as the bases of the mountains. ; These valleys are generally level- 
floored, but at their borders gradually slope upward, and are 
filled,, often to a depth of several thousand feet, with the. detritus 
of gravel, sand and silt from the neighbouring hills. This is a 
region of innumerable faulted crust blocks, the elevated ones 
creating the N. and S. mountain ranges, and the depressed ones 
the valleys that lie between. It is for this reason that the 
mountain slopes are generally more abrupt on one side than on 
the other. Several valleys often unite into a large elevated 
plain, broken only by scattered buttes and spurs. The combined 
areas of the valleys and 'the area occupied by the mountains are 

about equal. - 

The mean elevation of the state is 5500 ft. There are 5400 
sq. m. between 2000 and 3000 ft. above the sea; 11,100 sq. m. 
between 3000 and 400Q ft,; 23,700 sq. m. between 4000 and 
5000 ft.; 29, Sop sq. m. between 5900 and 6000 ft.; 30,100 sq. in- 
between 6000 arid 7000 ft. ; 7800 sq. m. between 7000 and 
8060 ft.; and 2800 sqv m. between 8000 and 9000 ft. 1 The highest 
point within the state heeler Peak, near the centre of the 
eastern boundary, with an. elevation of i 3 >° 5 ^ tt.y the lowest 
points are along the 'Colorado river, where the altitudes range 
from 700 to 800 ft. With the exception of this dip in the S.E. 
corner, the entire state lies above the 2000 ft. line. 

The' Sierra Nevada, range, which forms the western rim of the 
Basin, sends into the state a single lofty spur, the Washoe Mountains. 
At the foot of this range there is, relatively speaking, a .depression, 
with an altitude of about 3850 ft. above the sea, which receives the 
drainage of the eastern slopes of the Sierra and what little drainage 
there is in the northern half of Nevada. From this depression east- 
ward the general level of the plateau gradually rises to an elevation 
of 6000 ft. near the eastern border^ of the state. The mountains also 
increase in height and importance as far as the East Humfiolat 
range, a lofty mass about 60 m. W. of the Utah boundary. I his 
range is the water-parting for nearly all the westward-flowing 
streams of the state, . and is by far the steepest and most rugged 
within Nevada, a number of its peaks attaining a height of 1 1,000 
or 12.OQO ft. On its eastern slope, the waters sqon disappear within 
the- bed of narrow canyons, but break out again at the foot m ice- 
cold; springs that form the source of the Ruby; and rrankhn lakes; 
on' its western side the descent is more gentle, and the waters form 
the South Fork of the Humboldt river. Somewhat b. of the centre 
of the state lie the Toyabe Mountains, with several .peaks from 
10,000 to 12,000 ft. in height. The waters on the eastern slopes 
flow into the Smoky Valley; those on the other side assist the 
neighbouring Shoshone Mountains in feeding the Reese river, 
which flows N. toward the Humboldt, but seldom has sufficient 
volume to enable it to reach that stream. About 100 m. E. of the 
California boundary lies a third important range, the Humboldt 
Mountains, whose highest point (Star Peak) is 9925 ft. above the 
sea. Qwing to tlieir great height these three ranges receive heavier 
rainfall than the surrounding country and are feeders to the northern 
Valleys, which constitute the chief agricultural regiomof the state. 
Many of .the block mountains of the Great Basin are of complicated 
internal structure, showing rocks of all ages— slate, limestone, 
quartzites, granite, multi-coloured volcanic rocks, and. large areas 

of lava, overflow. . . ■ , , 1 / 

• From the, valley of the Humboldt river southward the plateau 
gradually ri^es until the divide between this stream and the Colorado 


river, in tne vicinity 01 me wnnc r me ; rnuumauw, . w , ivavuw. 
From this point there is a fall, which is gradual as far S. as the 38th 
parallel, and then more abrupt. Thus at Fioche the altitude is 
6100 ft., at Hiko 3881 ft., at St Thomas 1600 ft., and at the Eldorado 
Canyon 828 ft. . The region- of the Colorado river is largely desert, 
with occasional buttes and spurs.. . ^ 

Rivers and Lakes,— There are three drainage systems within the 
state. North of the Humboldt Valley an, area of about 5000 sq. m. 
is drained by the Owyhee, the Little Owyhee, the Salmon and 
Bruneau rivers, whose waters eventually reach the Pacific Ocean. 
Below this region flow the streams of the Great Basin, none of 
which reach the sea, but either terminate in lakes having no outlet 
or else vanish in sloughs or “sinks.” Small streams often sink 
from sight in, their beds of gravel, and after flowing some distance 
underground, reappear farther on. Of , the basin streams the Hum- 
boldt is the s most important. Rising in the N.E., it flows in a 
tortuous channel in a general S.W. direction for 30am. and drains 
7000 or 8060 sq. m. This stream empties into the Humboldt lake, 
the overflow from which goes into, the so-called Carson Sink. At 
np part of its course is it a large river, and near its mouth its waters 
are sub-alkaline. The Truckee river flows with more vigour, -having 
its source in Luke Tahoe, in California, at an altitude of 6225 ft., 
and entering the Carson river through an irrigation canal com- 
pleted ifi 1905; before this date it flowed into Pyramid Lake and 
Lake Winnemucca in the depression at the foot of the Sierra Nevada. 

A short distance to the S. two other streams, the Carson and the 
Walker rivers, receive, their waters from the eastern .slope of this 
range- and empty -into lakes bearing their names. Of this group 
of lakes in the western, depression, Pyramid Lake is the largest, 
being 33 m. long and 14 m. wide. . Fed by the same stream l s_its 
western neighbour, Lake Winnemucca, a rmuch smaller body, the 
waters of these two lakes are only moderately saline and may be 
used for live-stock but. not for human beings. Next m importance 
is Walker lake, 33 m. long and 6 or 7 m. wide, whose waters are 
strongly saline. On the western boundary, and partly included 
within, the limits of Nevada, is Lake Tahoe, 20 m. long and 10 m. 
wide, which is 1645 ft. deep at its centre and whose waters have 
never been known to freeze, notwithstanding, the lake’s elevation. 
The topography and the climate of Nevada have led to the formation 
of two kinds of lakes, the ephemeral and the perennial. The perennial 
lakes, such as those just described, hold their waters for years and 
perhaps centuries; but the ephemeral lakes usually evaporate in 
’the course of the summer. The latter class is formed, by waters 
that fall on the barren mountain-sides and rush down in torrents, 
forming in the valleys shallow bodies of water yellow with the mud 
held in suspension. The largest of these occurs in the Black Rock 
Desert, in the N.W., and -at times is from 450 to 500 m. . m. length 
and only a few inches deep. Such bodies often become nothing but 
vast sheets of liquid mud, and are called mud lakes, a term most 
frequently applied to the sloughs fed by Quinn’s river. When the 
waters evaporate in the summer they leave a clay bed of remarkable 
hardness, which is sometimes encrusted yrith saline matter of a 
snowy whiteness and dazzles the eyes of the traveller. Whemsuch 
is the case the beds are called “ alkali flats.” During the glacial 
period many of the Nevada lakes attained a great size, several of 
them uniting to form . the ancient “Lake Lahontan, in north- 
western Nevada. As these lakes shrank after the return of an arid 
climate, they left elevated beaches and deposits of various minerals, 
which mark their former extent. Both hot^and cold springs are 
numerous, with temperatures ranging from, 50 0 to 204 F. 

In the S.E. corner of the state is . the third drainage system. 
Here the Virgin river enters the state after crossing the N.W. corner 
of Arizona and flows S.W. for 60 m. until it joins the Colorado - 
river. The latter stream flows for. 156 m. along the S.E. boundary 
towards the Gulf of California. . . r . 

Faufia and Flora, — ~ 0 f native animals the varieties are few and 
the. numbers of individuals small. In the arid valleys coyotes 
(prairie wolves), rabbits and .badgers are found. Large animals, 
such as the black and the grizzly bear, and deer are found op the 
slopes of the Sierra Mountains, arid antelope, deer and elk visit the 
northernmost valleys in the winter. At. rare intervals antelope appear 
in the southern deserts^ Here also are found the sage thresher, 
Le Conte’s thrasher, - tfie Texas nighthawk, Baird’s woodpecker,, and 
the mourning dove. Certain species of grouse are common high in 
the timbered mountains. Several varieties.of water-fowl, especially 
curlews, pelicans,, gulls, ducks/terns, geese and snipe, are found 
in the vicinity of the lakes. The Truckee river arid the western 
lakes abound in trout and black bass. Of the reptiles the leopard 
lizard and gridiron-tailed lizard, the “chuck-walla’ ( Sauromalus 
ater), the rattle-snake, and the horned toad are the most numerous. 
The “ black mouse ” dr Carson . field, mouse ( Microtus montanus) 
is found throughout Nevada, as well as in Utah, north-eastern 
California,- arid eastern Oregon; it multiplies rapidly under favour- 
able conditions, and at tirries causes serious injury to crops., 

The flora of Nevada, although scanty, . varies greatly according 
to its location. With the exception of the alkali flats, no portion 
of the desert is devoid of vegetation, even in the driest seasons. 
In the Washoe Mountains, as in' the rest of the Sierra Nevada range, 
there is a heavy growth of conifers, extending down to .the very 
valleys; but in many places these mountains, have been almost 
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NeVada*vand thence? past the ? Colorado riven into Arizona, 1 is one > of 1 
the, .richest mineral .belts tin the world. . Gold was found in- Gold 
Canyon., near Dayton, Nevada, as early as July 1849. tn 1859 the i 
disboVery of the famous Comstobk Lode in Western Nevada "led' 
to the building of Virginia City, a prosperous community r on the ; 
side of a mountain where human ! beings, under ordinary conditions 
yyould, not have lived, , and eventually brought a new : state into 
existence. The mines of this one, district had produced, up to 1902, 
$37,1,248,288, of which $148,143,385 was in gold, $204,653,640 in 
silver; and the remainder iri ‘ unclassified tailings. Pot the years 
1862^1868 inclusive, the average annual: production; was: over 
$15,000,000; in the second period of gr^at productivity^ 187^^1 878), 
after the. opening (by Jphn W. Mackay and his partners, Flood, 
Fair arid O’Brien) in the Comstock Lode of the Great Bonanza 
mine, the average annual yield was over $2 fiiOoO'jObO. In 1877 
the maximum annual output for the mines was attained, being; 
$36,301*337. For the three years 1875-1877 the, production of gold : 
and silver in Nevada was more than the. combined product of, all i 
the Other * American states arid . Territories. Artet this' last year 1 
the output of the Comstock mines' declined on ’accOiint of the- ek- j 
haustion of the ore supply, the increased; expense of , mining at great ■ 
depths, and the, decrease in the price of . silver. The: yield reached. its 
lowest point in 1899, but subsequently increased, through the 
application of improved machinery, while the tailings of the old ; 
diggings were treated by the 'cyanide process With; profitable results. 
In 1859 the mines were worked; *only for < their gold; the* ignorant 
miners; threw away the? “ black stuff ’V which was really valuable 
silver ore with an assay value four times as great as that of their 
ores of gold; and when this was discovered there? came a period of ! 
unprecedented silver production: But the fall in. the price of. silver 
led to a reaction, and from 1893 the gold output predominated: The 
gold production of; 1907 was valued' at $12,099,455; the silver pro- 
duction at $4, 675; I 78. :-**• 

In connexions with the operation of the Comstock* - mines was 
built ; (in - 1869H1879) the* Sutro Tunnel, named • in honour; of 1 its ' 
engineer, Adolph Sutro (1830-1898) * piercing ; the? mdimtdim hori- 
zontally far below the mouth of the mines: ; and; rib j a - distance; of 
nearly 4 m; strikingthe shaftsofthe.Comstook Lode^ securing, ventila* 
tion arid cool air for the miners, draining the- mines above.-its' level, 
and obviating much, pumping and hoisting. 1 Two ' lateral tunnels 
were also constructed, making the total length m:; : ^ 1 
-Another; mining region that attained importance : in- » the. ! early 
period was the? ‘Eureka ; District; in Eureka county, about 90 m. S. 
of the Southern Pacific railway. Ore was first discovered here in 
1864, but it was five years jbeforeithe mines became productive. 
By 1882 they ; had produced $60,000,000 of precious metals., 

> With the working out of the deposits- in the -Comstock region, the 
mining industry declined, and between 1877 and 1900 there was a 
.period of great depression,, in. which - Nevada fell from Erst to : sixth 
place among the silver-producing states and Territories. . i In May 
1960, however* very rich deposits of gold and silver were; discovered 
in Nye< county, near the sumriiit ofthb San Antonio j Mountains, 
and a new era! began in Nevada’s mining industry. .The village :of 
Tonopah sprang ; int o existence as spon i as the - rush of newcomers 
to ; this region began, and in ,1.903 it contained • 4000 -inhabitants: 
In two years $7,000,000 worth of gold and; silver had been taken 
from the Tonopah mines and it was asserted . that > they would prove 
as rich as the mines of the Comstock Lode. The Tonopah ores were 
richer in silver than in gold, the respective values in 1904 and; 1.905 
being approximately in the proportion of three to one. This ais^ 
coyery gave a new impetus to prospecting in southwestern Nevada, 
and it was soon discovered that the -district was nab an isolated 
mining region but was in the heart 1 of ! a great mineral belt. Tonopah 
is at the outcropping of a number of ledges which continue for 
several hundred feet below the surface for an unknown distance. 
In. 1902, in Esmeralda county, 24 m. S. of Tonopah, rich ores were 
found in the Goldfield District, arid; within three years there Were 
8000 people in this region. During 1905 the town of Goldfield; had 
a period of mushroom growth, then: quieted, and finally, revived to 
a healthy development. The value of the production of the .Goldfield 
District in 1904 amounted to $2, 341,979.; , This discovery : was 
followed in 1904 . by that of the Bullfrdg : District, in Nye county, 
60 m. S.E. cdf Goldfield, and within ninety days,, after its, birthntfic 
village of Bullfrog* although ioo m. from a railway, had an electric- 
lighting plant, an ice plant and a hoteL i Tn 1905 gold was;:4isr 
covered in Nye county, 291 m.. N.E; of T onopah* . in., what; became 
known as the Manhattan District, and by March 1906 the village 
of Manhattan was a mile in length and contained 3000 inhabitants. 

After 1902 the production of gold and silver steadily increased, 
being $4,980:78 6 in- that year, $9 ; 1 84,996 in 1905, and :$ 16,774*633 
in 1907. By far the greater: portion, of ; these 1 metals came from : the 
southern part of the state. In production of gold in 1907 Esmeralda 
county ranked first with $8,533,617 (nearly 70,% , of the, total) ; 
Nye county’s output was $1,-547,408, Lincoln county’s $93 9 >775* 

1 Apart from their commercial uses, the Sutro Tunnel and the 
shafts of the Coriistock Lode have been employed for scientific 
investigations, with the object of classifying igrieous r rocks, deter- 
mimpg thej variations^ of temperature, arid the character of electrical 
manifestations' beneath the earth’s Surface, and the relation between 
the structure of rocks and their rate of cooling. 


and >Stotey county’s a’ little more; than $2 50 ,000. > I n .» the production 
of silver Nye county ranked first in 1907 ($3,667,973, 6f which 
$3 i ,54ky7 i 88 was from Tonopah), Churchill county second ($432,617, 
from FairviOwy Wondec and Stillwater), and Eureka county (with 
lead silver ores) and Storey county were third and fourth respectively.* 
•Copper; lead -and zinc are produced? in small quantities* being found 
in fissure veins with gold and silver. In 1 907 the production of 
copper was 1,782,571 Tb, valued at $356,514. The output of lead 
in- 1907 was 6,271,341 lb (valued, at $322,381). The -output of zinc 
tvas? 2; 168*783 lb ^valued at $127,958). ■') • . — ... r 

Other minerals exist- in great variety . Salt deposits are extensive 
and cornriiercially important in Washoe and ChurchilL counties. 
After 1900 the production of salt rapidly increased up to 1906; when 
it was 11,249 bbls. ; in 1907 it was only 6457 Bbls., all graded 
as “ com riion coarse” and all obtained; by solar . evaporation Trom 
brine. Borax marshes, are numerous in the west, and south-west, 
but they are no longer commercially productive. Large beds' of 
rriica are found in the east; Gypsum occurs in a number of plicris, 
the best known being 1 in the northwest. Veins oP antimony ate 
i worked in the Battle, .Mountain District and in Bullion Canyon, 
j ; i3 ( .m..,so^tli ; of. fylill City. .There are yeins of bismuth near Sodayillri- 
A Ifttie ^rapj^ite is produced in Huipppldt county,' Asub-bituminous 
lighit^ is’ miried in Esmeralda county (800 toils in 'lgdS; '330 toris in 
1907) . ' Considerable quantities f of ; the following minerals have beeh 
found: barytes (heavy spar), magnetite (magnetic iron ore),; arid 
pyrajusite. im f anganesq_ dioxide) in, Humboldt' county * roofing] slate 
in Esmeralda county ; cinnabar (ore containing , quicksilver) .in 
Washoe county ; haematite in Elko arid Churchill counties ; Cerussitje 
and galena (lead oris) in Eutekk- county; arid wolframite (a Source 
of tungsten) at Round Mountain* White Pine county. In 1903: arid 
1907 Nevada , ranked secqnd among the, ArneriGan states. ifT the 
production of sulphur, but its output is very snialj in comparison 
with that of Louisiana. 

Manufactures The manufacturing interests of : Nevada are un- 
important. Of the manufacturing; establishments in the state 5 Tii 
1900* 509* or; ,47*8%, were situated : in .Rqno, ’ Carson City arid 
Virginia .City, named in the order of ^heir importance. These, plapes 
employed 35*9% of the labour engaged in manufacturing, aria^tjie' 
value of their products was 38*8 % of the total for the state. 1 Manu- 
factures based on the products of mines and quarries (chemicals, 
glass, clay, stone and metal, : works), constituted about one-fifth iof 
the whole product. Car construction and general shop wqr^ .qf 
steam railways was tjie leading, manufacturing industry in 1965; 
next in importance were the Abut arid grist milling mitjusn^-^nd ^the 
printing and ‘ publishing * of * newspapers and f periodicals; Stich 
.statistics of the ; ;special census of - m^ririfaGt-Ufes (under rihe factory 
system) of 1905 as are comparable with those of 1900 show ;99 
factories in 1900 and ,115 in 1905, an increase of 16-2 %. Their 
Capital in 1900 was^ $i^5i;2c>8 and in 5905 $2,891,997, an ih6f0ase 
of 131*1%. The value of their products in 1900 was $1:261,665, 
•and fin ; *905*. .$3:996,274, *ari 'increase of: 145*5 %* < ' * 

; iy.ans : por.tation.r^ln . . its ? industrial development; Nevada. Eas 
Always been Jba’mpefed’ ; by; ’lacjk' ' of transportation facilities. Th.ere 
rirO no navigable- waterways, : arid the railway thileage J is' small. 
U nt il ; the ? completion 1 of -the' tr^ans^cont inental - railway in? 1869, 
Wagon trains wetei -the 6rily;;mearis of transporting, iriie products of 
the mines across the desert. An unsuccessful attempt was made* 
beginning in 1 86 i v to ’domesticate the 1 camel for this purposed, The 
railWriy mileage in ii88o was'739 m. ; in 1890, 923' m.,; iri the fbildwirjg 
decade railway building Was at a standstill. Since hoWeVer, 
there. haS < been i considerable development, and the: total mileage On 
the 1st of January; 1909, was 1,866*92 m* The state is, crossed 
from r east and west by three main lines of. railway, parts of .the 

f ’reattranscrontinerital systems, the Southern Pacific arid the Western 
'acifib in the northern part of the state and the Sari Pedro; 1 ’ Eos 
Angeles &, Salt Lake in the southern. The oldest of - these trunk 
lines, the-, Southern Pacific (fprinerly the Central Pacific)] follows 
the.course of’ f t he Humboldt andTruckee rivers. It is met at seyera) 
points r by lines which serve th^’ricH 1 mining districts to the south ; ajt 
Gbbre by the NeVada Northern froiri'EIy iri White Pine county 1 iri 
iihej Robinson Copper mining district y at Palisade by the < Eurelm; & 
JPalisade,.,.a.^3t^owfgauge ; . railway,- connecting with, the, lead and 
.silver , mines; P t f the. giireka.. district at. Battle Mountain by ,the 
Nevada ;Ceritral, also of . narrow gauge, from Austin; at Hazeri by 
the Nevada Galif6rriia : (controlled by the Southern Pacific) which 
runs to the Calif prriia; line, connecting in; that state with other ■ parts 
of . the , Southern . PacifiG^systerp, and at Mina, Nevada, * with/ .the 
Tpnopah & Gql-dneld, whfch runs to Tonopah and thence to. Goldfield, 
thlis giving these' mining regions access to the Southern Pacific^ 
transcontinental, service ; and at Reno, close to the western boundary, 
by the Virginia & Trucked,' connecting with Carson City, ,Mindjen> 
ip the C^rsori Valley, and Virginia City, in . the Comstock District 
and by the Nevada-California-Oregori, , projected to! run. through 
north-eastern California into Oregon, in 1910, in operation to Alturas, 
California. The Western Pacific railway, completed in igio^e^tierid- 
ing from Salt Lake City to San. Francisco, : a ncf running- entirely 
2 It is f interesting to) note that in 5875 -the Nevada legislature 
passed an: act forbidding camels or- -dromedaries to run at large. 
This law remained on the statute books until 1898, when It rwas 
formally repealed. 



.across, the state of Nevada, is parallel with the Southern Pacific for 
feorfte distance in. the eastern part of the state, and crosses the 
mountains; at Beckwith Pass 20 m. north of Reno. The San Pedro, 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake railway, also an important, factor in east 

* and west transcontinental traffic, opened in May 1905, has been of 
special value in the development of the southern part of the, state. 
It crosses. a, section that is mostly desert, but is connected with the 
^Bullfrog District by the Las Vegas & Tonopah, which runs from 
Goldfield through Beatty and Rhyolite, and meets the San Pedro, 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake at , Las Vegas. The Goldfield and Bull- 
frog districts have a further outlet to the south through a second 
railway,, the, Nevada Short Line (Bullfrog-Goldfield and Tonopah 
& Tidewater railways) which: connects with the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa F6 at Ludlow in California. 

Population .— Nevada - is the most sparsely settled state of 
.the Union. Its population in i860 was 6857; in 1876, 42,491; 
in .4 8.80, 62,266; in 1890, 45,761,; in 1900, 42,335; and in 1910, 

■ 81,87.5.(0* 7 per sq. m.)- In 1900 10,093 were foreign-born (mostly 
/English, Irish; Germans, Italians and Chinese in almost equal pro- 
portions) ; and there were 35,405 white persons, 5216 Indians, 1352 
';Chine^e, 22,8 Japanese and 134 negroes. There were then only 
[three, towns, of importance: Reno, Virginia City and Carson 
•:Gity* the capital. 

The Indian population consists of Paiute, Shoshoni and the 
[remnants of, a few other, tribes of Shoshonean stock. On the 
Buck Valley reservation (488 sq. m.), established in 1877, in Elko 
i county, between the forks of the Owyhee river and lying partly 
hr Nevada and partly in Idaho, and under the western Shoshoni 
(boarding) school (55 pupils in 1908), there were 252 Paiute, 

. ^^8,.§hoshoni. and 1 Hop! in 1908; on the Pyramid Lake reser- 
vation (503 sq. m.), established in 1874, in Washoe county* on 
the borders of the lake from Which it is named, 486 Paiute; 
on the Walker river reservation (79*37 sq. m.), established in 
18,74 (partly opened to settlement in 1906) along Walker river 
,and Walker Lake, 466 Paiute; on the Moapa river reserve 
! (i 5*6 sq. m.), in the south-eastern part of the state, 117 
Paiute. • 

\ r n . In 499ft of . the 14,944 members ; of ; - religious denominations 
;9,97° were Roman Catholics, 1,210 Protestant Episcopalians, 
1,105 Latter-Day Saints (Mormons), 618 Methodists and 520 
[Presbyterians. 

. Nevada : is governed under the original 

constitution of 1864, with the amendments adopted in 1880, , 
1889, 1904 and 1906. The constitution as adopted limited the j 
suffrage to adult white males, but this provision was annulled 
by ' the fifteenth amendment to , the Federal constitution; and 
in 1880 amendments to the ; state constitution were adopted 
striking /out the word “ white ” from the suffrage clause and 
•adding a new article granting fights of suffrage and office holding 
Without regard to. race, colour or previous condition of servitude. 

residence in the state of six months and in the district or county 
of thirty days preceding the election is required of all voters. 
Persons guilty of treason or felony in any state or Territory and 
not restored to civil rights, idiots and insane persons, are excluded 
.from, the suffrage. An unusual provision in the constitution, 
a result of its adoption in the midst of the Civil War, gives soldiers 
and sailors in the service of the United States the right to vote; 
their votes to be applied to the township and county in which 
they were bona fide residents at the time of enlistment. 1 The 
legislature has the right to- make the payment of the poll 
tax a requirement for voting,, but no such, provision is in 
fbfce. 2 A law passed in 1887, requiring all voters to take an oath 
.against polygamy, with the object of disfranchising Mormons, 
was declared unconstitutional by the State Supreme Court. 

• A governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, attorney- 
general, controller, treasurer,' superintendent of public instruc- 

1 An interesting application of this provision was made in 1898, 
when Nevada soldiers on their way to Manila were allowed to vote 
at sea. It was discovered, however, that no statute had ever 
been passed to carry this provision into effect, and the Votes were ; 
rejected. , 1 

' ;2 In 1897 a law was passed making the right of suffrage dependent 
on the payment . of poll taxes for . the preceding two years ; but 
in the following year the State Supreme Court declared this act 
unconstitutional because the title was not descriptive* of the 
matter. ‘ : •; ‘ ' 


tion and. surveyor-general are chosen by popular vote every four 
years; Th&r functions are similar to those of the administrative 
officials in other states, with the exception that the governor 
does not possess the usual pardoning power but is ex officio a 
member of the pardoning board. The governor and lieutenant- 
governor must each be at least twenty-five years old at the time 
of election to office. The. legislative department consists of a 
Senate, with members chosen every four years, about half of 
whom retire every two years; and an Assembly, whose members 
are chosen biennially. The constitution requires that the number 
of senators shall be not less than one-third nor more than one- 
half the number of members of the Assembly, and that the total 
membership of both houses shall not exceed seventy-five. Bills 
of any character may originate in either house. The legislative 
sessions are biennial and are limited to fifty days; special 
sessions are limited to twenty days. The judicial department 
consists of a supreme court with a chief justice and two associate 
justices, chosen for six years, and district courts, with judges 
chosen for four years. 

The state is divided into fifteen counties; each of which is governed 
in local matters by a board of. county commissioners, and is divided 
for administrative purposes into townships. The constitution re- 
quires that township and county governments shall be uniform 
throughout the state. For each township there is a justice of the 
peace, chosen biennially by its voters. The homestead exemption 
extends to a dwelling-house, with its land and appurtenances, with 
a value not exceeding $5090 ; but no exemption is granted against 
a process to enforce the payment of purchase-money, or for improve- 
ments, or for legal taxes, or of a mortgage to which both the husband 
and wife have consented. The exemption can be claimed by the 
husband, wife, or other head of the family, by a written declaration 
duly acknowledged and recorded in the manner prescribed for 
conveyances ; and the homestead can then be mortgaged or alienated 
by a 7 husband only with the wife’s consent, if the wife is at the time 
a resident of the state. The exemption is not affected by the death 
of the husband or wife, but inures to the benefit of the surviving 
members of the family. For divorce a residence in the state of six 
months, is necessary ; the grounds for divorce are desertion or 
neglect to provide for one year, conviction of felony, habitual 
drunkenness, cruelty or physical incapacity. 

There are a number of unusual provisions in the constitution of 
Nevada. The assertion in the 41 Declaration of Rights ” that 
“ no power exists in the people of this or any other state of the 
Federal Union to dissolve their connexion therewith or perform 
any act tending to impair, subvert, or resist the supreme authority 
of the government of the United States,” is a result of the drafting 
of the instrument during the Civil War. There is also a provision 
that only three-fourths of the jurors may be required to agree to a 
verdict in civil cases, although the legislature has the power to 
require by statute a unanimous agreement. Amendments to the 
constitution must be passed by a majority of each house of the 
legislature at two consecutive sessions and submitted to a vote of 
the people at the next regular election. Under this provision an 
amendment cannot be adopted until nearly four years after it is 
first proposed. At the election of 1904 an amendment was adopted 
which provides that whenever 10% of the voters of the state, as 
shown by the votes of the last preceding election, express a wish 
that any law or resolution of the legislature shall be submitted 
to the people, the Act or Resolve shall be voted on at the next 
election of the state or county officers, and if a majority of the 
voters approve the measure it shall stand ; otherwise, it shall become 
void. Nevada thus became the fourth American state to adopt the 
referendum. 

Institutions . — The state maintains a penitentiary at Carson City 
and an insane asylum at Reno. The deaf, dumb and blind are cared 
for at its expense in the California institution for these defectives. 
The State University, established at Elko in 1874 and removed to 
Reno in 1887, is supported by the income from a Federal grant of 
two townships (72 sq. m.) of public land and an additional grant, 
under the Morrill Act of 1862, of 90,000 acres for the support of a 
college for agriculture and mechanic arts. An agricultural experi- 
ment station and a normal school are conducted in connexion, with 
the university. The control of this institution is vested in a board 
of regents, chosen by popular vote;. At Virginia City is a school of 
mines, established by the state in 1903. The Federal government 
'maintains three boarding schools for Indians in the state. 

The public schools are supported by the income from a Federal 
grant of 2,000,000 acres of public land (given in lieu of the usual 
sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections) supplemented by state and 
local taxation. The constitution provides that a special state tax, 
at a rate of not over two mills on the dollar,, may be levied for 
school purposes. All fines collected under the penal laws, all escheats 
and 2 % of the receipts of toll roads and bridges go into the school 
fund, which is invested in, state and Federal securities and the 


interest apportioned among the counties according to their, school 
population. The administration of the school system is in the 
hands of a superintendent of public instruction. 

Finance .— The bonded debt of the state on the 31st of December 
iqo8 amounted to $550,000, of which the state held an irredeem- 
able bond for $380,000; the actual redeemable^ bonded debt of 
$170,000 was due to the investment of the school and university 
funds in the bonds of the state. The actual borrowing capacity of 
the state is limited by its constitution to $300,000, except for the 
extraordinary purpose of repelling invasion or suppressing insur- 
rection. Practically all the revenue is derived from the taxation 
of real and personal property. Mines and mining claims are exempt 
from taxation, but a quarterly tax is levied on the net proceeds of 
mines, and is not to be paid a second time so long as the products 
remain in the hands of the original producer. The rate of taxation 
for state purposes is fixed by the legislature, and for county pur- 
poses by the board of county commissioners. A poll tax is required 
of all males between the ages of 21 and 60 years, one half of which 
goes to the county in which it is collected and the rest to the state. 
At the close of 1908 the state receipts for the year amounted to 
$1,004,041, and expenditures to; $875,941. 

Hi story .-"-The first recorded person of European descent to 
enter the limits of Nevada was Francisco Garces (1738-1781), 
of the Order of St Francis, who set out from .Sonora in 1775 and 
passed through what is now the extreme southern corner of the 
state on his way to California. Half a century later a party of 
trappers of the Hudson’s Bay Company entered Nevada and plied 
their trade along the Humboldt river. American trappers came 
about the same time. Emigrants to California followed the 
trappers, and many crossed Nevada in the early ’forties of the 
19th century. During 1843-1845 John C. Fremont made a 
series of explorations in this region. By the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, negotiated in 1848, at the close of the war with Mexico, 
Nevada became United States territory. It was then a part erf 
California known as the Washoe Country, and remained so until 
the 9th of September 1850, when most of the present state was 
included in the newly organized Territory * of Utah. In the 
meantime the discovery of gold in California had swelled the 
stream of westward migration across the Washoe Country, 
and had resulted in the settlement of traders, mostly Mormons, 
along the routes to the gold fields. The first settlement in what 
is now the state of Nevada was planted in the valley of the 
Carson river in 1849. The earliest recorded public meeting was 
held at Mormon Station (now Genoa) on the 12th of November 
1851. The object of this gathering was to frame a government 
for^the settlers, as the seat of the Territorial government of Utah 
was too remote to afford protection for life and property. Con- 
gress was petitioned to organize a separate Territory. An inde- 
pendent local government was formed a week later, and this 
lasted for several months, until the Utah authorities intervened. 
In 1854 the Utah legislature created the county of Carson, 
which included all the settlements in western Utah ; but ; the 
inhabitants sought to rid themselves of all connexion with the 
people of the Salt Lake region, and petitioned Congress to' annex 
them to California. In 1858 Carson City was laid out, and in the 
following year the people of Carson county held a mass meeting 
and chose delegates to a constitutional convention, which met at 
Genoa oh the 18th of July 1859, and in ten days drafted a con- 
stitution; The instrument was submitted to a vote of the people 
and was adopted, and a full set- of state officers was chosen. 
This attempt to create a new state proved abortive, however, 
and it was not till the mineral wealth of the Washoe Country 
became generally known that Congress took any action. On 
the 2nd of March 186k the Territory of Utah was divided at 
39 0 W. (of Washington) and the western portion was called 
Nevada. As then constituted, the northern boundary of Nevada 
was the 42nd parallel, its southern the 37th, and its western 
boundary was made to conform to the eastern limits of the state 
of California. James W. Nye (1814-1876) of New York was 
appointed Territorial governor. In December 1 862 the Territorial 
legislature passed an act “to frame a constitution and state 
government for the state of Washoe.” This was submitted to the 
people and adopted at the polls; Delegates to a constitutional 
convention accordingly drafted a frame of government* which 
on the 19th of January 1864 was submitted to a popular vote 
and overwhelmingly* defeated. The instrument contained a 


very unpopular clause taxing all mining property, unproduq? 
tive as well as productive. Moreover, as state officers were 
to be chosen at the same time that the constitution was 
voted on, disappointed candidates for party nominations 
fought against ratification. As a result, the constitution was 
rejected while officers to act under it were at the same time 
duly elected. : ' 

Early in 1864, when it became evident that two more Republican 
votes might be needed in the United States Senate for reconstruc- 
tion purposes, party leaders at Washington urged the people of 
Nevada to adopt a constitution and enter the Union as a patriotic 
duty, and on the 21st of March 1864 Congress passed an act to 
enable the people of the Territory to form a state government. 
The third constitutional convention in its history now met ; at 
Carson City and drew up a constitution which was duly, ratified. 
On the 31st of October President Lincoln issued a proclamation 
declaring Nevada a state. By the Enabling Act Congress had 
extended the eastern boundary to the 38th meridian ' (W. of 
Washington), and in 1866 still farther extended it to the 37th 
and fixed the southern boundary as it exists at present. The 
additions eastward were made from Utah and those to the south 
from Arizona. ’ . 'V ' , 

Being “battle-born,” Nevada was loyal to the Utiicm 
throughout the Civil War, and in spite of its scanty population 
furnished a company of troops in 1861, which were joined 
to a California regiment. In 1863 the Territory raised six com-* 
panics of infantry and six of cavalry (about 1000 men), which 
saw no actual service against the: Confederates' but were 
useful in subduing hostile Indians. 

The history of the state since its organization has been largeljf 
a history of its mines. The period from i860 tp 1864. was one 
of . rapid development accompanied; by the. wildest speculation. 
This was followed by a reaction and a general collapse of inflated 
values until, 1873, when the discovery of the Great Bonarizsi 
mine brought about a revival of industry and of speculation. 
A second period of decline followed the working out of this 
mine and lasted until 1900, when the, discovery of a . new mineral 
belt in southern Nevada brought renewed prosperity. Up til 
1870 the state was regularly Republican, but in this year the 
Democrats gained most of the offices, including the seat in, thg 
national House of Representatives. The Republicans, however, 

! secured the electoral votes of Nevada in 1872 and in 1876, and 
I in. 1878 were again in full control, only to suffer defeat, in i,88o, 
i Not until the silver currency question became a political issue 
did. Nevada take a prominent part in national politics., , jji 
1885 the Nevada Silver Association. was formed for the purpose 
of.. advocating the free and unlimited coinage qf silver., /Bo th 
parties in the state in 1888 decla.red.in favour pi ‘/freexoin^gej 
and in 1892 instructed their delegates to the national conven- 
tions to oppose any candidate who did not favour this policy." 
As a means of asserting their views effectively, the citizen^ 

: irrespective of party, organized local silver, clubs, and. these 
; eventually led to the formation of the Silver party , of Nevadfy 
which drafted a “ platform ” and nominated a state tippet 
and presidential electors who were instructed; tp. support, .fhe 
Populist national ticket. The Republicans in the state diyicLed, 
and the majority of them went over to the Silver party. At 
the national election in this year, the Silver ticket received in 
Nevada 7264 votes; the Republican 2811; the Democrat 
714; and the Prohibitionist 86. In the , state election of 1894 
the Silver party ,,was again victorious, and not, a Democrat 
was returned to the legislature. In the election of 1896 all the 
parties in the state declared in favour of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. The Democratic and 
Sjlver parties united, with the result that the. staters electoral 
vote went to Bryan and Sewall, the Democratic nominees, 
while the Silver party retained most of the state offices.. In, the 
presidential election of 1900 the Nevada Republicans, pursue^ 
a non-committal policy with regard to the silver question, 
declaring in favour of “ the largest use of silver as a money 
metal in all matters compatible with the best interests of our 
government.” The Democratic and the Silver parties again 



united' sindi ‘subsequently 5 " dOmin&ted ■ tile 1 piolitics^ of -the 
State. : / }:: \ n v: > 

‘ Territorial Governor.— r James; W. Nyb, 1861-1864. 

:.-f : v •= [.-.Stale,. Governors . ; -k ¥ 

H. G, Blasdel,. Rep.,, 1 865-1870. ■ , 

X* R. Bradley, Dem., 1871-1878. 

' r ‘ >u; " ' ‘ J. H. Kinkhead, Rep., 1879^1882. ’ - 

Jewett W. Adams, Dem., 1883-1886. 

; > >: y: Christopher G. Stephenson, Rep., ? 1887-1889. 1 

Frank Bell, Hep., 1890. 

J* R! K. Colcord, Rep., 1891-1^894. 

John E. J ones, Silver, 18^5. 2 

Reinhold Sadler, Silver^ 1 8<9 5-^1 902. 

:! ) y . John Sparks; Dem. .(Silver), 1903-1906. 

I D. S. Dickerson, Dem., 1907^1910. 

/ X ! T. L. Oddie, Rep., 1911- f , : 
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of the Big Bonanza (Hartford,. Conn.,, 1876) 4 C. H, Shinn, The Story 
of the Mine as Illustrated by 'the Great Corhstodk Lode of Nevada, in 
“The* Story 1 of the West'” series (New York, 1896); The Silver 
Mines of Nevada (New York, 1864); M. Angel r (ed.), History of 
Nevada (Oakland, Cal., 1881); H. H. Bancroft, History. of Nevada,, 
Colorado and Wyoming,- in vol. xxv. of his ,Wctrks^ (San Francisco, 
1096) ; Elliot Coues, 'On the Trail of a Spanish Cavalier, Francisco 
Gctfcfa (New York, i960). ' 

•'NEVADA, a city and the county-seat of Vernon county;, 
Missouri,' U;S.A;, jn the South-western Jjart of the state 1 , about 
$0 xii. S. by E. of Kansas City. Pop. (1900) 7461, of whom' 235 
were’ foreign-born and 168 negroes; (1910) 7176. It is 
served by the Missouri Pacific and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
railway systems. The principal public buildings are the county 
court house, the federal building and the high school . Nevada 
is! * the seat of Cottey College for. girls (Methodist-Episcopal, 
South, 1^884) and of a; state hospital for the . insane, arid* there is 
a 1 state Canip grOtind for the. National Guard: bf Missouri. ' There 
arb thiee parks, one Of which, Lake Park, is a pleasure and health 
resort, with a lake and chalybeate and sulphur springs/ Thb 
smelting of lead and zinc and the manufacture Of paper, lumber, 
sheet' met’aj And'' hrieks.abe arnOng the city’s industries. Nevada 
is a trading centre for the surrounding country, and a fine farming 
and stock-taisiiig region,, in which Indian coni, oats; wheat, 
ciovbt- tittidthy Brid blue-grass are groWn ; coal. ' is liiinCd ih 
tfte/vidnity. ! The’ city’s, water-sujpply is drawn from 'ariesThn 
Wells. 1 Nevada (“ Nevada City ” until 1869) was platted in 
1853, was burned down in 1863 during the occupancy r by the 
state militia in war time, was incorporated as a town in 1869,* 
Vira^’ entered by the first railway in 1870, and was chartered hs’ 
a ‘city ill 1880. : 

‘ NEVADA CITY, a' township and the couritjy-seat of Nevada 
cpUntyi California, tJ.SVA., about ijo m.' ,N;;E. ! Of'/San^Franciscb! 
Pop. (1890) 2524; (1900) 3250 (764 foreign-born) ; (1910) 2689. 
It is the t’etmirius of the Nevada County Natrow Gauge railway, 
which connects with the Southern Pacific railway ; at Colfax, 
23 m. S. An electric line extends' to Grass Valley (pop. in 1900, 
4719), 4m. S:W. Situated in. a hilly and picturesque region, 
2580 ft. abbvb the s^a, Nevada City is frequented as ; a health 
and surnmer f e$ort ‘ ’(annual; rheart ’ teirlpdraiurb/- 1 ahoUt 53*8° F.; 
jnean shrfimer temperature^ about 66®).' 1 Gbld-mining And 
quartz-mining : are 1 its principal industries, and ; ih i 967 N Ovada 
county’s output ‘bf ‘gold (104, 390-. 76 ozfi worth ’$2,162,083) was 
Second ofily 1 £0 that of Butte county ( 13X8:13’* 39 oz:; Worth 
$2; J 86,840) ; in California ;■ the bounty : is the leading producer: 

; 1 Died the 21st of September, 1890, and Frank feel! became 
governor by virtue of . His ’ office as ! lieu tenant-goVerribr. 11 
JDiedthe 10th of April 1895; and R. Sadler became governor by 
virtue of his office as lieutenant-go vernor. •; y r v I 


from quartz mmesf Among the manufactures of* the township 
are: barriageS ! and products of ' planihg mills, foundries ‘and 
machine shops ; and grapes and fruit's are raised, in the surround- 
ing country. Gold was first discovered within what , is now 
Nevada City, on Deer Creek, in the summer of 1848, by James 
W. Marshall, who, ih January of the same year/had found the 
metal , near . what is now Coloma, Eldorado county. The first 
settlement was made here in 1849; rich deposits of gold were 
soon afterwards found on or near the surface, and the settlement 
had the characteristic growth of a western mining town; its 
output of. gold reached its maximum in 1850-1851. Nevada 
City was first incorporated in 1851 under a special act of the 
legislature (repealed in 1852); it was reincorporated in 1856 
and again in 1878. 

N^V^, or Firn, the name given to the partly consolidated 
masses of snow and ice which form in the hollows on the . sides 
of mountains below the belt of freshly fallen snow and just above 
the compact glacier-ice. The neve, which generally consists 
of broad sheets of great beauty, is- formed from the freshly 
fallen snow during a series of alternate thaws and frosts. These 
processes are accompanied by a gradual descent down the 
mountain side, during, which: the. .neve suffers consolidation, 
until it becomes compact glacier-ice. The neve is thus the 
feeding ground of the glacier (q.v.). The word neve (Lat. nix , 
nivis , snow) is adopted from, the French dialect of the French 
Alps; firn is German, meaning “ last year’s (snow).” 

NEVERS, a town of central France, capital of the department 
of Nievre, 159 m. S.SiE. of Paris by the Paris-Lyons-Mediter- 
ran£e ; railway to Nimes. Pop. (1906) 23,561. Nevers is situated 
on the slope of a. hill on the right bank of the Loire at its con- 
fluence, with the Nievre* Narrow winding streets lead from the 
quay through the town where there are numerous old houses 
of the. 14th to the 17th centuries. Among the ecclesiastical 
buildings the most important is the cathedral of St Cyr, which 
is a combination of two buildings, and possesses two apses. 
The apse and transept at the west end are the remains of a 
Romanesque church, while the nave and eastern apse -are in 
the Gothic style and belong; to the 14th century. There is no 
transept at the eastern end. The lateral portal on the south 
side, belongs to the late 15th century; the, massive and elaborately 
decorated tower which rises beside it to the early 1 6th century. 
The . church of St Etienne is , a specimen of the Romanesque 
style of Auvergne of which the disposition of the apse with its 
three radiating chapels is characteristic.. It was consecrated 
at .the close of the 'nth century, and belonged to a priory 
affiliated to Cluny. The ducal palace at Nevers (now occupied 
by the courts of; justice and an important ceramic museum) was 
built in the; 15th; and 1 6th centuries and is. one of the principal 
feudal edifices in central France. The facade is flanked at ■ each 
end by a turret and a round tower. A middle tower: containing 
the ; great s.taitcase has its windows adorned by sculptures 
relating, to the . history of the house of Cleves by the members 
of which the greater part of the palace was built. In front -of 
the palace lies a wide open space with a fine view over the valley 
of The Loire. The Porte du Croux, a square tower,: with corner 
turrets, dating from the end ; of the 14th century, Js among 
the remnants of the old fortifications; it now, contains a collection 
of sculptures and Roman antiquities. 1 A, triumphal arch of the 
18th century, commemorating, the ; victory of: Fontenoy and the 
hotel :de ville, a modern building which 'contains the library; 
are of some. interest. The Loire is crossed: by av modern stone 
bridge, and by an, iron railway bridge. : Nevers is the seat of a 
bishopric, of tribunals of first instance and of, commerce and of a 
court of assizes and has a chamber of. commerce and a branch 
of . the Bank of France. Its educational institutions - include 
a lycee, a training college for female teachers, ecclesiastical 
seminaries and a school of art. . The town manufactures porcelain j 
agricultural implements, chemical manures, glue, boilers and 
iron ; goods, ; boots and shoes And fur. garments, and has distilleries, 
tanneries and dye-works., Its trade is in iron and steel, wood, 
wine, , grain, live-stock,. ,&c. Hydraulic lime, kaolin; and clay 
for The manufacture of faience are worked in the vicinity. !:.• 


xjNoviodumtn, { fc he v earl# name .< 'of, Nevers ' was L m later, [times 
altered to \ N'-ebwmm . . The ; quantities ^ of medals : and other 
Roman antiquities found . on the: site indicate: the -importance 
ofithe place, at the time when Caesar chose it as ia military depot 
for corn, money and hostages. In 52 b.c. it was the first place 
seized by the revolting Aedui. It became the seat : of bishopric 
at the end of the 5th century. The countship (see below) dates 
at least from the /.beginning of the loth century. The citizens 
of, Nevers obtained charters in 1194 and in 1231. For a short 
time in the 14th century the town was the seat of a university, 
transferred from Orleans, to which it was restored. 

Counts 41^: Dukes of Nevers. Haying formed part of 
the duchy of Burgundy, the county of Nevers (Nivernais) was 
given by Duke Henry I. in 98 7 to his stepson,:.; Otto. William, 
afterwards count of M&con, who five years, later handed it over 
tq his. son-in-law LandrL The first house : of t the hereditary 
counts of Nevers originated in this Landri, andlwas brought tofan 
end in 1192 by the death of Agnes, countess of. Nevers, wife 
of Pierre de Courtenay (d. 1217). . The county subsequently 
passed, by successive marriages into the houses of Dpnzy, 
Chatillon and Bourbon. Mahaut de Bourbon brought the 
county of Nevers, together with those of Auxerre and Tonnerre, 
to her husband Odo (Fildes), son of Hugh IV., duke of Burgundy, 
in 1248. : Her eldest daughter, Yoland; received; the counity jof 
Nevers as her dowry when- in 5265 she' married Jean Tristan,, 
son of King Louis IX. She became ; a widow in 1270, and in 
1272 married Robert : ;de ; I Dampierre, who 1 became count, of 
Flanders. . Her descendant by her second qiarriage, Marguerite, 
daughter and heiress of Louis , 11 / de Male,. count of Flanders/ 
married successively two dukes of B urgundy, .Philip I. de Rouvre 
and Philip II. the Bold. Philip (d. 1415), the third son of. Philip 
the Bold, received the counties of Nevers and of Rfethel and the 
barony of Donzy; his last male descendant, -John, died in: 1 491. 
The house of Cleyes then inherited the Nivernais, which; was 
erected into a duchy by King Francis I. fqr Francis, of Cleyes in 
1539. In 1565 Louis de Gonzaga (d. 1595)? sen of Frederick II., 
duke of Mantua, married Henrietta oF Cleves, duchess pf 
Nevers,* a'nd .one of his descendants, Charles (d. 1665), sold the. 
Nivernais: to Cardinal Mazarin. in 1659. The: cardinal devised 
it. to-hfe nephew Philippe Jules . Mancini,, whose descendants 
possessed it. until the French Revolution. The last duke of 
Nivernais, Louis Jules Barbpn Mancini Mazarini, died in 1798. : 

NEVILLE, or Nmvill, the family name of a , famous English, 
noble, house, descended .from , Dolfin son of Uchtred, who . had 
a .grant; from the .prior of Durham in 1 13 $ .of /“• Staindropshire,” 
co. - Durham, a territory which . remained/ in. the hands- of his 
descendants for over four centuries, , and in which stood Raby 
castle,/ their chief seat. His grandson, Robert, son of Meldredy 
married the heiress of Geoffrey de. Neville , (d., 1x92-1193), who, 
inherited from her mother the Buhner lordship of Brancepeth 
near . Durham. Henceforth ; Brancepeth , castle became - the 
other, seat of the house, of which thei bull’s head, crest. com n 
memorates the Bulmers ; but. it ; adopted: the , Norman surname, 
of Neville : (. Neuville ), Robert’s . grandson, another Robert/ 
(4.-1282) held high position in , Northumbria, and sided with 
Henry III> in the Barons’ War, as did hisyounger brother Geoffrey 
(.& 1285), ancestor of the Nevills of Hornby., This : Robert’s 
son Robert (d. 1 27 1) extended the great possessions : of the 
family into Yorkshire by his marriage with, the heiress, of Middle- 
ham, pf .which the powerful Norman , castle ..still stands. The 
summons of their son Ranulf (d.-; 331 )..to parliament as a baron 
(1294) did but recognize the position of the. Nevills as mighty 
in the north country. Ralph (d. 1367) the second baron — whose 
elder brother “;the Peacock of the North ’’ was , slain . by the 
Douglas in 13 18— was employed by -Edward III. as a commander 
against the Scots and had a leading part in the victory; of; Nevijl’s 
Cross (1346) , : where : David Bruce , was captured,: and by which 
Durham . was saved . His ; active career as head of , his Louse 
( r33irk3.fi 7) ; did much' ip advance its: fortunes and - to ? p*ake (the 
name ; pf Nevill a power , on the Scottish march* Of his, younger 
sonsy ’ Alexander; became archbishop of ^ pxrfc ^(3^3/74—1 3^?), and 
was ^prominent supporter of Richard IJi, attpndipgtfbl^Ttesete 


and encouraging his absolutist policy; in consequence ;of i which 
he was one of those ■“ appealed of {treason ” * by the opposition in 
1388 and being, found, guilty was- outlawed/ and: died, abroad 
in 1392. .His younger brother William, a naval' commander; 
took the opposite side, was a leading Lollard . and a friehdtof 
Wiclif, and in 1388-1389 acted with the lords appellant. : ; * 

. John, the 3rd ■ baron :(d. 1388), a ; warden of the Scottish marches 
and lieutenant of Aquitaine, a follower of John of Gaunt 
and a: famous .soldier in the Frerich wars of Edward III. ^con- 
tinued the policy , of strengthening the family’s position by 
marriage; his sisters < and daughters became the wives of great 
northern : lords; .his first .wife, was a Percy, and his second 
Lord Latimer’s heiress; and his younger son, Thomas, became 
Lord Furnival in right of his wife, while his son by his second 
wife became Lord Latimer. His eldest -son Ralph (1364T1425)/ 
1st earl . of Westmorland (see Westmorland, Marls of), carried 
the policy further, marrying i for his second wife -a daughter 
of John of Gaunt and securing .heiresses: for five of his sons, 
four of the younger ones becoming. peers, while a fifth, Robert, 
was made bishop of Durham (1438-1457). Among his daughters 
were the duchesses of Norfolk, Buckingham and York (mothci: 
of Edward iy, and Richard III.) and an abbess of > Barkings 
The Nevills were thus closely connected with the houses of 
Lancaster iand York, and had themselves become the most im^ 
portant family in the realm. Of the earl’s/ Sons , by 'IMS ; sCcPnd 
marriage, , Richard, earl of Salisbury : (and three of : his sons) and 
William, earl of Kent, are the subjects of separate notices;.* [ , .■«, 

. The greatness of the Nevills centred in the “kingmaker t’J 
(Richard’s: son) and the; heads of his house, after the ; i,st earl) 
Were of, small account in; history) till ; Charles, the /6th; early at 
the instigation, of, his wife/ Surrey’s 'daughter, joined Northumbejv 
land in the fatal northern rising of, 1569 to the ruin of his house; 
His estates^ with, the noble castles Pf Brancepeth and Raby, 1 were 
forfeited.; ) Middleham, with the Yorkshire lands; had ; been 
settled by the 1st earl, on the heirs of his second marriage. , 

Although; the senior line became extinct on the earl’s death 
abroad • ( 1 6ox ), there were male ; descendants of the , 1 $ t ; l earl 
remaining,, sprung from George and Edward, sons Pf his second 
marriage. . George, who was Lord Latimer, was father of , Sir 
Henry, slain at Edgcote fight, and grandfather of. Richard) 
2nd .lord. ( ; X4fi9'T 1530), a soldier who distinguished Limself in! the 
north, , especially at , Flod.den Field,' His , grandson (d. 15.77) 

* was the last-lord, but there: were male descendants of his young# 

sons, . -one of whom/ Edmundy . claimed the * barony, and f .aft# 
ifioi the earldom of Westmorland/ but ? vainly; .owing tQ iiU 
attainder. In this line may istill exist a male heir of this -mighty 
house. r - . ! -i ./•;•/> o„> 

The heirs, male of Edward, Lord Bergavenny,’’i(now y; Aber-f 
gavenny co. Monmouth), ; who died in, 1476/ have retained 
their place in the peerage under that style to the present, day 
by a special and anomalous devolution. His wife, the only 1 child 
of Richard .(Beauchamp) , earl of Worcester , (d. 142 2) y * bipUgEt 
hitn /the great estates .which had come to her line With :Fitz. Alan 
: and : Despencer heiresses, and in ,1450 he was summoned; as 

• Lord Bergavenny*, though not seized; of that : castlcfe^ ; Their 
i grandson* \Qeprge {c. 5471-1535) the 3rd lord, was iniavour A with 

Henry \TL and Henry VIII., and recovered from the .latter in 
15 l 2 the , castle and, lands of Abergavenny., He was prominent 
in the French campaigns of i 513^14 and., 1523. On theideath 
of his son, /Henry, the.. 4th lord,, in. .1.587/ a . long-famous; contest 
ensbed between his daughter, Lady Fane, and his heir-male, 
Edward Nevill) which was eventually ended by Jam eV Iy, in 
1 x 664 , assigning the barony of Abergavenny to Edward’s v^ori 
arid that of Despencer to Lady Fane; The. former subsequently 
descended (on uncertain grounds) to the heirs-male /with - the 
I old Beauchamp estates under ;sppcial entails. In.; 1784 ih^ Then 
Lord Abergavenny received an earldom, and .the, / next ^ lo'r.d 
; erected;. at Eridge, .Sussex, the present seat: of, the i family, ion 
which th v e marquisate. of: Abergavenny and parldom of Lewes/Were , 
! conferred in 1876. Its Sussex estates are mainly derived through 
the Beau champa, :-f romu the Fitz Alans; heirs ;of Hie Warennes. : o 
, 1 Recks, wereca junior ; UnP t . of; wh4^m 


vasrSir Henry Nevill (d. 1615), courtier and diplomatist, who 
>ecame a leading figure in parliament -under James I. His 
grandson, another SirHeriry (d. 1694), was ! an author of some note 
,nd a Republican opponent of Cromwell, by whom he was 
>ariished from London in 1654. The family became extinct in 
740, and in 1762 Richard Aldworth (1717-1793), on inheriting 
lillingbear, took the name of Nevill. From him . descend the 
jords Braybrooke. 

NeuVille is a common French name, ; and it is not clear whether 
11 the Nevills who occur in the 12 th and 13 th centuries were of 
he same stock as the lords of Raby. The baronial line of Nevill 
f “ Essex ” was founded by the marriage, temp . Richard I., of a 
lugh de Nevill to the heiress of Henry de Cornhill,. a wealthy 
Londoner. He went on crusade with Richard I. and was after- 
wards an active supporter of John, who names him in the Great 
Charter (121 5) . His descendant, Hugh de Nevill, was summoned 
s a baron in i3ii,:as was his son John, who served in the French 
nd Flemish campaigns, and died, the last of his line, in 1358. 

See Rowland’s Historical and Genealogical Account of the Family of 
fevill (1830) ; Drumrtiond’s Noble British Families (1846) ; Swallow’s 
^e Nova Villa (1885); and Barron’s sketch in The Ancestor , No. 6 
1 903). /Also D ugd ale’s Baronage; G. E. C[okayne]’s Complete 
> eerage;'f . H. Round’s Feudal England ; and for the Nevill castles 
Mackenzie’s Castles of England . For the Kingmaker, see Oman’s 
aonograph (1891). (J. H. R.) 

'NEVILLE, GEORGE (c. 1432-1476), archbishop of York and 
hancellor of England, was the youngest son of Richard Neville, 
arl of Salisbury, and brother of Richard Neville, earl of Warwick, 
mown as the “ Kingmaker/’ He was educated at Ballicl 
College, Oxford, and was from his childhood destined for the 
lerical profession, in which through: the great influence of his 
imily he obtained rapid ’ advancement, becoming bishop of 
Exeter in 1458. From this time forward Neville took a prominent 
art' in the troubled politics of the period. He was present with 
is brother Warwick at the battle of Northampton in July 1460, 
immediately after which the great seal was committed to his 
eeping.- He took part in the proclamation of Edward of York 
S king, who confirmed his appointment as chancellor. In 1463 
e ; was employed on a diplomatic mission in France; and in 
464, after taking part in negotiation with the Scots, Neville 
ecame archbishop of York. During the next few years he as 
well as his brothers fell into disfavour with Edward IV.; and in 
469, after a successful rising in Yorkshire secretly fermented by 
Warwick, the king fell into the hands of the archbishop, by 
dibm, after a short imprisonment, he was permitted to escape, 
^hen Warwick, was in turn defeated by the king’s forces at 
tamford in 1470, Archbishop Neville took the oath of allegiance 
o Edward, but during the short Lancastrian restoration which 
ompelled Edward to cross to Holland, Neville acted as chan- 
ellor to Henry VI. ; and when the tide once more turned he again 
rimmed his sails to the favouring breeze, making his peace with 
Idward, now again triumphant, by surrendering* Henry into 
is hands. The archbishop for a short time shared Henry’s 
aptivity in the Tower. Having been pardoned in April 1471 , he 
r as : re-arrested a year later on a charge of treason and secretly 
cmvleyed too France, where he remained a prisoner till 1475, 
r hen he returned to England; he died in the following year, 
n the 8th' bf June 1476. Archbishop Neville was a respectable 
:holar ; and he was a considerable benefactor of the university 
f Oxford and especially of Balliol College. 

See Thomas Rymer, Foedera, &c. (London, 1704) ; John Wark- 
orth, Chronicle \of the first Thirteen Years of the Reign of Edward I V., 
1 . L Q. Halliwell (Camden Soc., London, 1839); Easton Letters, 
I. j. Gairdner (London, 1872-1875); The Historical Collections of 
Citizen of London in the 15th century, ed. J. Gairdner (Camden Soc. , 
ondori-, 187*6) ; Sir James H. Ramsay, Lancaster and York 1399- 
483 (Oxford, 1892). 

NEVILLE,. RALPH (d. 1244), bishop of Chichester and chan- 
jllbr > of England, was a member of the great Neville family, 
ut of illegitimate birth. In j 2 14 he became dean of Lichfield; 
nd obtained several rich livings; and in 1224 he was consecrated 
ishop of Chichester. In 1226 he was appointed chancellor 
y the council governing during the minority of Henry III. ; and 
r he'n the king in 1236 demanded the return of the great seal, 


Neville refused to surrender it, on the ground that only the 
authority that had appointed him to the office had power to 
deprive him of it. In 1231 he was- chosen archbishop by the 
monks of Canterbury, but the election was not ratified- by the 
pope; He died in 1 244. 

Neville’s residence in London was a palace in the street opposite 
the Temple, which from this association obtained the name of 
Chancery Lane, by which it is still known; while the palace itself, 
after passing into the hands of Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, was 
called Lincoln’s Inn after that nobleman when it became the abode 
of students of law. Neville bequeathed this property to the see of 
Chichester, and the memory of his connexion with the locality is 
f urther preserved in the name of a passage leading from Chancery 
Lane to Lincoln’s Inn which still bears the name of Chichester 
Rents. 

NEVIN, JOHN WILLIAMSON (1803-1886), American theo- 
logian and. educationalist, was born on Herron’s Branch, near 
Shippensburg, Franklin county, Pennsylvania, on the 20th of 
February 1803. He was a descendant of Hugh Williamson of 
North Carolina, and was of Scotch blood and Presbyterian 
training. He graduated at Union College in 1821; studied 
theology at Princeton Theological Seminary in 1823-1828, 
being in 1826-1828 in charge of the classes of Charles Hodge; 
was licensed to preach by the Carlisle Presbytery in 1828; and 
in 1830-1840 was professor of Biblical literature in the newly 
founded Western Theological Seminary of Allegheny, Penn- 
sylvania. But under the influence of Neander he was gradually 
breaking away from “ Puritanic Presbyterianism,’ 7 'and in 
1840, having resigned his chair in Allegheny, he was appointed 
professor of theology in the (German Reformed) Theological 
Seminary at Mercersburg, Pa., and thus passed from the 
Presbyterian Church into the German Reformed. He soon 
became prominent; first by his contributions to its organ the 
Messenger; then by The Anxious Bench — A Tract for the Times 
(1843), attacking the vicious excesses of revivalistic methods; 
and by his defence of the inauguration address, The Principle 
of Protestantism , delivered by his colleague Philip Schaff, 
which aroused a storm of protest by its suggestion that Pauline 
Protestantism was not the last word in the development of the 
church but that a Johannean Christianity was to be its out- 
growth, and by its recognition of Petrine Romanism as a stage 
in ecclesiastical development. To Dr Schaff’s 122 theses of 
The Principle of Protestantism Nevin added his own theory of 
the mystical union between Christ' and believers,' and both 
Schaff and Nevin were accused of a “ Romanizing tendency.” 
Nevin characterized his critics as pseudo-Protestants, urged 
(with Dr Charles Hodge, and against the Presbyterian General 
Assembly) the validity of Roman Catholic baptism, and defended 
the doctrine of the “ spiritual real presence ” of Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper, notably in The Mystical Presence: a Vindication 
of the Reformed or Calvanistic Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist 
(1846); to this the reply from the point of view of rationalistic 
Puritanism was made by Charles Hodge in the Princeton Review 
of 1848. In 1849 the Mercersburg Review was founded as the 
organ of Nevin and the “Mercersburg Theology”; and to it 
he contributed from 1849 to 1883. In 1851 he resigned from the 
Mercersburg Seminary in order that its running expenses might 
be lightened; and from 1841 to 1853 he was president of Marshall 
College at Mercersburg. With Dr Schaff and others he was on 
the committee which prepared the liturgy of the German Re- 
formed Church, which appeared in provisional form in 1857 and 
as An Order of Worship in 1866. In 1861-1866 he was instructor 
of history at Franklin and Marshall College (in which Marshall 
College had been merged), of which he was president in 1866-1876. 
He died at Lancaster, Penn., on the 6th of June 1886. 

See Theodore Appel, The Life and Work of J ohn Williamson Nevin 
(Philadelphia, 1889), containing Nevin ’s more important articles. 

NEVIS, an island in the British West Indies, forming with St 
Kitts one Of the five presidencies in the colony of the Leeward 
Islands. Pop. (1901) 12,774. It lies in i7° 14' N. and 62° 33' W., 
attid is separated from St Kitts by a shallow channel 2 m. wide 
at its narrowest point. In form it is almost round, and from the 
sea has the appearance of a perfect cone, rising gradually to 
the height of 3 200 ft. Its total area is 50 sq. ni. Although the 


island is subject to severe storms, the climate is healthy, the 
average, temperature being 82° F. Sugar, rum and molasses are 
exported, and corn, yams, coffee, and fruit are grown. There are 
medicinal isprings and large deposits of sulphur. The chief town, 
Charlestown, lies on a wide bay on the S.W. The legislative 
council of; St Kitts-Nevis meets at Basseterre, the capital of St 
Kitts. Nevis was discovered' by. Columbus in 1498 and first 
colonized in 16^8 by the English from St Kitts. During the period 
of the slave, trade it was a leading mart for slaves in the West 
Indies. . • • - 

NEVYANSK, Nevyanskiy or Ney vinskiy Zavod, a. town of 
Russia, in the government 6f Perm, 57 m. by rail N>N.W. of 
Ekaterinburg, on the eastern slope of the Ural mountians, in. the 
populous mountain valley of- the .Neyva, in a ; district very rich 
in iron and auriferous sands. * Pop. (1881) 13,980; (189,7) about 
16,000, all Qreat-Russians and mostly Nonconformists, who are 
employed, partly at the iron- works, partly in various .small 
industries,: suchvas the manufacture of boxes, widely sold in 
Siberia, iron wares and boots, and partly in agriculture.,,. The 
iron- works at Nevyansk are the, oldest in the Urals, having been 
founded in 1699. In 1702 Peter the Great presented them to 
Demidov, with 3,900,000 acres of land. Several other' iron- 
works are situated within a short distance, the chief being 
Verkhne-Neyvinsk, 18 m. S.; Neyvo-Rudyaiisk, ; 8 m. S.; 
Petrokamensk, 3 2 m. N.E. ; Neyvo-Shaitansk, 20 m. lower down 
the Neyva ; and Neyvo-Alapayevsk, 64 m. N.E. of Nevyansk. 

NEW ABBEY, a parish and village of Kirkcudbrightshire, 
Scotland. Pop. of parish (1901). 957.. The hill .of Criffel and 
Loch Kinder are situated within the parish boundaries; The 
lake contains two islets, of which one was a crannog and the other 
the site of am ancient kirk. The village, which lies 6| m. S: of 
Maxwelltown, is famous for the ruin, of Sweetheart Abbey, a 
Cistercian house built in 1 2 75* by Devorguila in memory of her 
husband John de Baliol, who had; died at Barnard Castle in 1269. 
His heart; embalmed and enshrined in a coffin of ebony and 
silver, which she always kept beside her, was, at her death in 
1290, buried with her in the precincts of the abbey, which thus 
acquired its name {A bbacia Dulcis Cordis, or Douxqtier). The 
building, afterwards Became known as the New Abbey, to dis- 
tinguish it from the; older foundation at Dundrennan, which had 
been’ erected in 1 142. by Fergus of Galloway. The remains of the 
abbey chiefly consist of the shell of the beautiful Cruciform 
church, with a central saddleback tower rising, from the Uansepts 
to a height of over 90 ft., and a graceful rose window at the 
west end of the nave. Most of the work is Early English with 
Decorated additions. The abbot’s tower, a stately relic, stands 
about |,m. N.E. of the abbey. 

NEW ALBANY, a city and the county-seat of Floyd county, 
Indiana, U.S;A., on the N. bank of the Ohio river, at; the head of 
low. water navigation, nearly opposite Louisville, Kentucky, 
with which it is connected by three railway bridges, and 1 56 m. 
below Cincinnati, Ohio;. Pop. (1890) 21,059; (1900) 20,628, of 
whom 13.63 were foreign-born and 1905 negroes; (1910) 20,629. 
It is served by the Baltimore & Ohio South-western,, the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, the Pittsburg, Cincinnati^ 
Chicago & St Louis and the Southern railways, by electric 
railways to Louisville, Indianapolis, &c., and by steamboats 
on. the Ohjo; it is connected by a belt line with the Louisville & 
Nashville, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Illinois Central and other 
railways. The city is situated on ah “elevated plateau above the 
river, in an amphitheatre of wooded hills. It has a good public 
library, a well organized public school system and several private 
schools and academies. Within the city limits is« a national 
cemetery. The manufactures include leather,: iron, f foundry 
and- machine shop products, furniture and veneer, lumber, 
cotton goods and hosiery, distilled liquors and stoves. The value 
of the factory products in 1905 was $4,110,709, 13% more than 
in 1900. Originally settled about the beginning of the 19th 
century' New Albany was platted in 1813 and was chartered 
as a city in 1839. The city owed much of its early industrial 
importance to the plate r glass works successfully , established 
here {^Washington Charles de Pauw (1822-1887), who endowed 


the De Pauw College for Young Women (opened as the Indiana 
Asbury F emale College in 1852 )'. The gl ass works left ■ the * city 
because of the : superior and cheaper fuel supplied by natural 
gas in central Indiana. The De Pauw College for Young Women 
was relatively unimportant after the endowment of Indiana 
Asbury University (nbw De Pauw University) by W. C. de 
Pauw in 1883, but it continued to give instruction until 1903/' 
NEW AMSTERDAM, a town of British Guiana, situated m 
6° 20' N. and 59 0 15' W. on the east bank of the Berbice river-, 
about 4 m. from the mouth. ; Formerly the capital of the colony 
of Berbice, it is now the capital of the county of that name. 
It is a picturesque little town composed almost entirely of wooden 
houses, having a population estimated in 1904 at 7459. The 
Colony House, standing in handsome grounds beside the^small 
but pretty botanical gardens, was formerly the residence of the 
governor and the seat of the legislature, and now contains the 
treasury and supreme courts. The town is lighted by municipally 
owned electric woiks, and contains various government in- 
stitutions, a town hall and market. The local government is 
vested in a mayor and town council, the revenue (a little over 
£12,600 annually) being mainly raised by a direct rate on house 
property. The: expenditure is principally on streets, street 
lighting, fire brigade, water supply and drainage. New Amster- 
dam is connected by ferry and rail with Georgetown,’ to which 
there is also a bhweekly steamer service.' 1 ■ .■ • : ' • 1 • ■ • 

NEWARK* DAVID LESLIE, Lord (1.601-1 682) , Scottish 
general^ was born in 1601, the fifth son of Sir Patrick Leslie of 
Pitcairly, Fifeshire, commendator oh Lindores, and Lady Jeafi 
Stuart, daughter of the 1st earl of Orkney. In his early .life: he 
served in the army : of Gustavus Adolphus, where he rose to the 
rank of colonel of cavalry. In 1640 he returned to his native 
country to take part in the impending war for the' Covenant! 
In 1643, when a Scottish army was formed to intervene “in the 
English Civil War (see Great Rebellion) and placed under the 
command of Alexander Leslie, earl of Leven, the foremost living 
Scottish soldier, Leslie was selected as Leven’s major-general.' 
This army engaged the Royalists under Prince Rupert at Marsfon 
Moor, and Leslie bore a particularly distinguished . part in th& 
battle. He was then sent into the: north-western counties, and 
besieged and took Carlisle. When, after the battle of Kilsyth, 
Scotland was at the mercy of Montrose and his army, Leslie 
was recalled: from England in 1645, and made lieutenant-general 
of horse. In; 'September he surprised and routed Montrose at 
Philiphaugh near Selkirk, and Was rewarded by the committee 
of estates with a present of. 50,000 merks and a gold chain; 
but his victory was marred by the butchery of the captured Irish 
— men, women and children — to whom quarter had been given. 
He was then declared lieutenant-general , of the. forces, and, in 
addition to his pay as colonel, had a pension settled on him. 
Leslie returned to England and was present at the Siege .of 
Newark. On his return to Scotland he reduced several of the 
Highland elans that supported the cause of the iking. In 1648 
he refused to take part in the English expedition of the/ fcen* 
gagers,” the enterprise not having the sanction of the Kirk. 
In 1649 he purchased the lands of Abercrombie and St Monance, 
Fifeshire. In 1650 he was sent against Montrose, ■ who ,f was 
defeated and captured by - Major Strachan, Leslie’s advanced 
guard commander; and later in the year , ad parties having for 
the moment combined;tosUppoft€harIesII.,Leslie was appointed 
to the chief command of the new: army levied for the purpose on 
behalf of Charles II. The result, though disastrous, abundantly 
demonstrated Leslie’s capacity as a soldier, and : it might 1 be 
claimed for him that Cromwell and the English regulars proved 
no match for him until his movements were interfered with and 
his army reduced to indiscipline by the representatives of the 
llirk party that accompanied his headquarters. ‘ After Dunbar 
Leslie fought a stubborn defensive campaign up to the crossing 
of the Forth by Cromwell,; and then accompanied Charles : to 
Worcester, where , he was lieutenant-general under the * king; 
wh<y commanded in person. . On the defeat of the royal army 
Leslie, intercepted in his ; retreat through Yorkshire, was eomr 
mitted to the Tower, where he: remained, till : the Restoration 


i ?i66o. He was fined £4000 by Cromwell’s: “ Act of Grace' ” in 
654. In i 664 he was created Lord Newark,- and received a 
►ension of £500 per annum. He died in 1682. The title became 
$tinct in 1790.. ' ... /. " • * . 

NEWARK ;(Newark-upon-Trent), : a market town and 
municipal borough in the Newark . parliamentary division of 
Nottinghamshire; England.: Pop. ( 1 901 ) > 14,992. It lies in a 
at, fertile lowland near the junction of th^iiver Devon with 
he Trent, but actually on the Devon. By means of a canal 
\ m. in length it is connected with the Trent navigation. It is 
20 m. N.NAV. from London: by the Great Northern railway; 
nd is on the Melton : Mowbray joint branch of that company 
fid the London & North-Western, and on the Nottingham & 
incoln branch of the Midland railway. .The church of St Mary 
lagdalene, one of the largest and finest parish ^churches of 
mgland; is specially notable i for the i beauty of the tower and of 
fie - octagonal spire (2-2 3 ft. high) by which it is surmounted, 
■he central piers of the old church , dating from the nth or 12th 
entury, remain, ■ and the lower part of the tower is a fine example 
f Early. English when at its best. The upper parts of the tower 
nd spire are Decorated, completed about 1350; the nave dates 
com between 1384 and 1393^ and the chancel from 1489. The 
anctuary is bounded on the south and north, by two chantry 
hapels, the former of which has on one of its panels a remarkable 
ainting from the “ Dance of Death:” There are a few old monii- 
lents, and an exceedingly- fine brass of the 5 14th ceritUry. The 
as tie j Supposed to have been founded by Egbert, king of the 
Vest Saxons,: ;• was partly rebuilt and greatly extended by 
lexaiider, consecrated: bishop of Lincoln’ in ri 23, who . estab- 
shed at it a mint. It rises picturesquely from the river, and 
:om its position and great Strength was for a long time known as 
be “ key of r the North; Of the original: Norman stronghold 
be mtostr important remains are the gate-house, a iCr^pt and the 
)fty rectangular tower at the sOuth-west angle. - The bhilding 
semS to have been reconstructed iii the early -part of the 13th 
entury. In the reign of Edward III. it wasused as a state 
rison. During the Great Rebellion it. was garrisoned for Charles 
and endured : three sieges. • Its dismantling was begun in 1646, 
nmediately after the surrender of the king. There is a very 
eautiffil and interesting cross (the “ Beaumond ” cross) of- the 
Liter part of the 15th century in good preservation in the town. 

. grammar and song school was founded in the reign of Henry 
IIL, and endowed by Archdeacon Magnus; and there are other 
msiderable, charities: The other principal public buildings are 
be town-hall in the Grecian style (erected! in 1774), the corn 
^change (1.848);' the Stock library and Middleton newsroom 
[828), the i mechanicslinstitution (i836),' a free Hbrary and a fine 
bspital (1881). There is a/large trade ifi malt, coal,: corn and 
a/ttle. There are iron and brass foundries, boiler- works, agri- 
ultural implement manufactories and breweries. Gypsum and 
mestohe are obtained in the neighbourhood, and plaster of 
laris is expensively -manufactured. - The town is governed by 
mayor; 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area 1931 acres. 
Newark ( N ewer ca , Nouwerk ) owed its origin; possibly in Roman 
[mes, to it's position on the great road called the Fosse Way, 
1 the Valley »of lithe Trent. :- In a document which; purports - to 
e a charter of 664 Newark is mentioned as -having been granted 
x the abbey of Peterborough by Wulfhere. In the reign of 
Idward the Confessor it belonged to; Godiva* who granted it to 
re . monastery of Stow; and it remained : in the hands of the 
ishops of, Lincoln untE the: i reign of Edward- VI; > :The castle 
^as erected byi Bishop Alexander in 1123, and the bridge about 
be -samei time: Under' Stephen a mint was established. There 
rare burgesses in Newark at the time of the Domesday Survey, 
rid in the reign of Edward III. there is evidence that* it had long 
een a borough by prescription. It w as « incorporated under ah 
Merman and 1 twelve assistants in 1549, and the charter was 
onfirmed.and; extended by Elizabeth. Charles I.,; owing to ! the 
icreasing commercial prosperity of the town, Teincorporated 
sunder a mayor . and aldermen, and this charter; except for a 
smporary surrender under James II., has continued the govern- 
ig charter of the corporation. 1 Newark returned two repre- 


sentatives t6 parliament frbm 1673 untE 1885. A weekly market 
on Wednesdays;- and a fair on the eve, day and morrow- of The 
Invention of the Holy Gross, granted to the bishop of 1 Lincoln 
by John, are still held; another fair at St Mary Magdalene and 
the four -preceding days was granted by Henry III., and is 
probably represented by the fair now held on the 14th of May. 
A market for corn- and cattle is still held on Wednesdays, and 
another ■ on Tuesdays for fat’ stock has been added. ; ■ 

NEWARK, the largest city .of New Jersey, U.S.A., a port of 
entry, and the county-seat of Essex county, on the Passaic 
river and Newark Bay, about 8 m. W. of New York City? Pop. 
(1896) 181,830; (1900) 246,070,- of whom 7^363 were foreign- 
bbrn; and 6694 were nfcgroes; (1910 census), 347,469. Of 
the- total foreign-born population in * 1900 (48,3 29 of whom had 
been in the United States at least ten years), 25,139 were from 
Germany, 1 2,792' -from Ireland, 853 7 from Italy, 5874 from 
England, 5511 from Russia ■ and 4074 from Austria. Of the 
total population, 143,306 were of foreign parentage on both sides, 
56404- German, 3046 1 Irish, 13 ,068 Italian, 8951 English and 
8531’ Russian. Newark is served by the Pennsylvania, the 
Lehigh Valley, the Erie, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
and 1 the Central of New Jersey railways, and by steamboats 
engaged in coastwise and river ! commerce^ By electric lines it 
is connected with most of the cities and towns within a radius 
of 20 m,, including Jersey City, Paterson and. the residential 
suburbs,* among which are the Oranges, Montclair; Bloomfield, 
Glen Ridge, Belleville and Nutley. It has a frontage on the 
river and bay Lof io| m., and a total area of 23-4 sq. m. 
The site- is generally level, but the ground rises toward the 
western part. Broad Street, 120 ft., and Market Street, 90 ft. 
wide, the principal thoroughfares, intersect. The most prominent 
public Buildings; are : the City Hall, completed in 1906; County 
Coiirt-House,- designed by Cass Gilbert (b. 1859) , with sculpture 
by Andrew O’Connor and decorations by Howard Pyle, Will H. 
Low, Kenyon Cox, H. O. Walker, C. Y. Turner; F. D. Millet, 
George W. Maynard and Edwin H. Blashfield; United States 
Government Building; Public Library, finished in 1901, and 
City Hospital. There is a Roman Catholic Cathedral, and the 
city is the see of a Roman Catholic and of a Protestant Episcopal 
bishop: The Prudential Life 1 Insurance Company and the 
Mutual Benefit life Insurance Company -have fine office buildings; 
Many of the colder buildings are of a brown sandstone, quarried 
in or near the city. In Military Park is a monument to Major- 
General ' Philip Kearny (1815^1862), and 1 in Washington Park 
is a monument to Seth Boyden (1785-1870), a Newark inventor 
of malleable iron, of machinery for making nails, and of improved 
ments in the steam-locomotive. Newark has also a monument 
to Frederick Theodore Frelinghuysen (1817-1885), secretary of 
state in the cabinet of President Chester A; Arthur, and to 
Abraham Coles (1813-1891), a poet and physician, both of whom 
lived here. ; On the banks of the Passaic is a house having as a 
part of' its walls the old walls of Cockloft Hall, in which Washing- 
ton Irving frequently sojourned, and of : which he gave a charming 
description in Salmagundi . In the vicinity are the remains of 
Peterborough, the home of Colonel Peter Schuyler (1710-1762), 
who served against the French in 1 746-48' and in the French 
and Indian War. At the corner of Broad and William streets 
stood untE 1835 the parsonage in which Aaron Burr , was born. 

In 1910 Newark had 658' acres in public parks, of which 637 
acres were f under the administration of the Essex County Park 
Commission. To Washington, Military and Lincoln parks, the 
older pries near ; * the heart of the city; there have been added 
Branch Brook (277 acres), Weequahic (265*8 acres), West Side 
(23' acres), and East Side (12*5 acres) parks. ' The principal ceme- 
teries are Mount Pleasant, overlooking the Passaic in the northern 
part of the city, and Fairmount in the western part; about 1894 
the remains of the early settlers were, removed from the Old 

} The river channel before improvement had a navigable depth 
of 7 * ft. at mean low water; the, depth was increased to about 10 ft. 
by the Federal government before 190,2 ; in 1907 further improve-, 
hient was authorized by Congress, tne channel to be made 300 ft. 
wide and 16 ft. deep. ; : 


Jfawymg ground 1 tb Fa&mburib 'Cemetery and placed in a large 
yauit marked by>a"inohiimefatv ^ > :fh : •; ^ 

; i As pa»rts^ of its 'public school' system the city maintains twelve 
summer oir vacation^ schools, evening schools, a' normal and 
training school for the education of teachers, a school of drawing, 
and a technical school, thedastJf or evening classes; - The? Newark 
Academy, lourided in 1792 , is - the leading r private school ; and 
there ate various Roman Catholic academies. In the township 
of Verona (pop. in 1905, 2 576)’, about 7 m. N. by W . of Newark, 
is the City Home for boys, in which farming; printing and other 
trades are taught. 1 - The; Public 1 Library (opened * in >1889) con- 
tained about 160,000 volumes : in 19 to; and the library of the 
New Jersey Historical Society about 26,000 books, about 
27,000 pamphlets ?&fld' many manuscripts; the ' Prudential 
Insurance* Company has a? law- library of about - 20/000 volumes) 
and the Essex County Lawyers’ Club has one of 5000 volumes 
or more. Among the charitable institutions are the City Hospital, 
Saint Michael’s Hospital, Saint Barnabas Hospital/ Saint' James 
Hospital, the German Hospital, a Babies’ Hospital, an Eye and 
Ear Infir maty, a City Dispensary, the Newark Orphan Asylum,- 
a Home for Crippled Children, a : Home for Aged Women and 
three i day nurseries. : The municipality : owns * and operates the: 
waterworks/ and the watet is ’ brought from' reservoirs" in the? 
Pequanac Valley 20750 m. N.W. of the city: * ; '7 ••*•* 

. The city chatter (1857) -provides for government < by' a mayor/ 
elected biennially, and a unicameral council, elected by popular* 
vote. By popular 1 - votb, alSo, 'the aboard of street ? and > water 
commissioners is chosen.' The council chooses the city clerk, 
treasurer and tax receiver, arid the' mayor appoints the city 
attorney, police justices/ the board of education/ the trustees of 
the public 1 library, and the excise and? assessment 'commissioners, * 
and, sdbject to the? ratification of his choice by the council, the : 
comptroller, auditor and the tax,? police, health and fire com- 
missioners. • • ' • • ■ ; ; 1 : ’ ‘ 

Newark has longbeen? one of 1 the leading manufacturing cities 
of the country: ! The 'manufacture of shoes and other leather' 
products, particularly patent leather, became an important in- 
dustry early in? the 19th century */ in? t 7 70 there was one tannery 
here ; ; in 1792 there wer 6 1 three /a large 1 one, still in operation, 
was built : m 1827/ in? ^83 7*' -there were 155 curriers -and patent* 
leather makers in the city, which then had an annual product 
of:deather' valued at • $8 r 99/2oo;.rin* 1905 the value of. the leather/ 
tanned, curried arid finished ?was i $13,577,719. The manufacture 
of felt hats (product, 1965, $4, 586)040; Newark ranking third 
in this industry among the cities of the United' States) / carriages, 
chairs and jewelry (an Industry established about 1830; product, 
1905; $9/25Svd95)/developed rapidly early in the 19th century, 
and there are extensive manufactories of : malt liquors (product,.. 
1905) #10,917)003)/ arid of clothing (product, 1905, %,937>*3% 
foundries and" machine shops v (product, 1 1905/ $6,254,153)) 
and large establishments for smelting and ? refining lead and 
copper, the product of thei lead smelters and refinirig establish- 
ments being in 1 905 5 the most valuable’ in the city . Among the 
other important manufactures in 1905 were: chemicals, valued? 
at $3,964,726; 1 slaughtering, and : meat packing, <$2,933,877; 
varnish, $2,893,305; stamped ware, $2,689/766; enamelled 
goods/ $2,361,3507 boots and shoes, $2,382,051/ reduction of 
gold and silver, not from ote, $2,361,350; corsets, $2,081,7617 
paints, $1,812,463'*; silverware and silver-smithing, $1,780,906; 
tobacco, "-cigars ; and cigarettes, $k, 742/862; : hardware, 
$1)616,755; buttons, r ? *$1,281 ,528, and saddlbry hardware, 
$r/i 51/789? In-1905 : an aH pottery was established for making 
“crystal patina j aiid_ f ‘ robin’s 1 egg ; blue ” warefe, limitation/ 
to a certain extent; of old oriental pottery, and GliftOn India 
ware, in imitatibri: of pottery made by the American Indians. 
The total Value 1 of • Newark’^ factory products increased * from 
$112,728,045 in i960 id $ : i 50 ‘655/27^ in *905, Or 33*1 %. In 
1905 the value of the city’s factory product was almost one- 
fifth of that for the whole State, and Newark ranked ferith ambng 
the ( manufactun^g^tie.^. qf' efetjre <x>untry. ; In.lth'^same.year- 
Newark manufactured more -than one-half (by value), , of all the 
jewelry, leather and malt liquors ’ produced: in the- state. 


Insurance ds another important business, for here are the 
headquarters- of the Prudential, the Mutual Benefit Life arid the 
American Fire, the Firemen’s arid the Newark Fire Insurance 
companies. The city’s foreign trade is light (the value of its 
imports was $859,442 in 1907; of its exports $664,525), but its: 
river traffic is heavy, amounting to about 3,000,000 tons annually, 
and -being chiefly in general merchandise (including foodstuffs, 
machinery and manufactured products), ores arid metals, 
chemicals and colours, stone and sand= and brick. 

Newark was settled in 1666 by about thirty Puritans from 
Milford, Connecticut, who were followed in the next year by 
about the same number of their sect from Branford and iGuilfbrd. 

; Because of the union of the towns of the New Haven Jurisdiction 
; with Connecticut,? in 1664, and the consequent admissioriof others 
than church members; to Civil* rights, these Puritans resolved? 
to remove and found a new town, in which, as originally m the 
New Haven towns, only church members should have a voice in? 
'the government. They. bought practically, all of what is now* 
Essex county from the Indians for “ fifty double hands of powder,: 
one hundred bars of lead, twenty axes, twenty coats, ten gunSj 
twenty pistols, ten kettles, ten swords, four blankets, four barrels 
of beer, ten pairs of breeches, fifty knives, twenty horses, eighteefi 
hundred and fifty fathoms of wampum, six ankers of liquor (or 
; something equivalent), .and three troopers’ coats.” Their first- 
church ; was sin Broad Street, nearly opposite, the present First 
Presbyterian Church; with cupola and flankers from which* 
<r watchers” and “ wards ” might discover the approach of 
hostile Indians, and as ari honour to their, pastor, Rev: Abraham: 
Pierson ( 1 608-167 8) , who came from Newark-on-T rent ] they gavd 
the town its present name, having called it 1 Milford upon I th' eiri 
; firsts settlement. ' The town was governed largely after '/the? 
Mosaic law and continued essentially Puritan for fifty years or. 
more; about 1730 Presbyterianism superseded Congregational/ 
ism, and in 1734 Colonel Josiah Ogden, having caused a Schism 
ih the preceding year, • by saving his wheat one dry Sundayuh- a' 

; wet season; 'founded with several followers the first Episcopal or* 

■ Church of England Society in Newark — Trinity Church. Partly 
because of its Puritanic genesis and partly because of its iri- 
dependent manufacturing interests, Newark has kept, in spite 
; ofits nearness to New York City; a distinct character of its bwn: 
The College of New Jersey, now Princeton University, > was 
.situated here from 1747 to 1756,. for all but the first few months 
under the presidency of the Rev; Aaron Burr; who published in’ 
1752: the well-known Newark: Grammar, long used iri Princeton 
and originally prepared for Burr’s very successful boys’ school 
in Newark. The city received 1 large additions to its foreign/born 
population immediately 'after- the revolution of 1848, when- many' 
Germans settled here — a German daily newspaper was estab-’. 
lishedin 1857. Newark was incorporated as a township in 1693/ 
was chartered as a city in 1836 and received another charted 
iri 1857; from it the township of Orange was formed in 1806 and 
the township; of Bloomfield in 1812. 

See H. L. Thowless, Historical Sketch of the City of Newark , , New 
Jersey (Newark/ 1902)7 F; J. Urquhart, Newark , The Story of its 
Early J),q,ys ; (Newark, 1904) ; ; and J. Atkinson, The History oj 
Newark* New jersey (Newark, 1878). . ; 

KE W AR K, . a, city and? the county-seat of Licking count y, Ohio/ 
U.S/A.j at : ithe MConfiuence of three forks of the Licking stiver/ 
on the Ohio Canal, and 33 m. E. by N. of Columbus. - Pop: 
(1890) 14,270; (1900) 18,157, of whom 1342 were foreign-bom 
and 300 were negroes; (1910 census) 25,404. Newark? is 
served by the Baltimore & Ohio, and the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St Louis railways, and by inter-urban electric linesi 
It lies on a level plain, but is surrounded by hills. Along two 
of the forks of the Licking are some of the most extensive 
earthworks of the “ mound builders ”; they occupy about 
3 sq. m.; and have a great variety of forms: parallel walls, 
circles/ semicircles, a parallelogram, an octagon, &c. About 
10 m. S:W. and connected with Newark by electric line is Buckeye 
•Lakey an artificial body of water about 8 m., long and 1 m* wide, 
frequented as a summer resort. Among the city’s attractive 
features are Idlewilde Park and a beautiful auditorium/ built 







as a memorial to the soldiers and sailors of the Civil War.. Newark 
is the trade centre of an agricultural region,, which also abounds 
in natural gas and coal; natural gas is piped as far as Cincinnati. 
The city has electric' car and steam car shops and various manu- 
factures, including stoves and furnaces (the most important), 
bottles, table glass-ware, cigars, rope halters, machine furniture 
and bent wood. The total factory product in 1905 was valued 
at $5,612,587, an increase of 94*9% over that in 1900. Newark 
was laid out about 1801 and was incorporated in 1813. 

For an account of the earthworks see Gerard Fowke, Archaeological 
History of Ohio (Columbus, 1902). 

NEW BEDFORD, a city and port of entry, and one of the 
county-seats of Bristol county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 56 m. 
S. of Boston, at the mouth of the Acushnet river, and at the head 
of New Bedford Harbor, an arm of Buzzard’s Bay. Pop. (1890). 
40,733; (1900) 62,442, of whom 25,529 were foreign-born, 
including 8559 French Canadians, 5389 English, 4802 Portuguese 
and 3020 Irish; (1910 census) 96,652. New Bedford is the 
terminus of two divisions of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad, and is connected with Taunton (the other 
county-seat), Fall River, Brockton and other cities by interurban 
electric railways. Passenger steamboat lines connect with 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket and Buzzard’s Bay points; a 
freight line and, in summer; daily passenger service to New York 
are maintained; the Insular Navigation Co. (Empreza Insulana 
de Navegagao) runs passenger and freight steamers from New 
Bedford to Lisbon, and to the Azores; and there is a regular 
sailing packet service between New Bedford and the Cape Verde 
Islands. Two bridges connect New Bedford with the 1 township 
of Fairhaven, on the E. side of the harbour; one, a steel bridge, 
is almost 1 m, in. length and cost $1,500,000. New Bedford is 
attractively situated, and, commercially, occupies a particularly 
favourable position. It covers about 20 sq. m., and extends along 
the W. side of the river and harbour for several miles. Unusual 
dockage facilities are thus provided. The harbour was improved* 
by the Federal government, between 1840 and 1906, the channel 
from Buzzard’s Bay through the harbour being 18 ft. deep -and 
200 ft. wide; under a project of 1907 it was contemplated to 
increase the depth of the channel to 25 ft. and the width to 
300 ft. There is a broad driveway along the shore of the harbour 
to Clark’s Point at the entrance, where during the Civil War the 
United States government erected a stone fort, Fort Rodman, 
in which a garrison of artillery is still maintained; New Bedford 
was one of the 26 places reported by the U.S. Chief of Engineers 
in 1909 as having “ permanent seaCoast defences.” Among the 
principal buildings and institutions are the post office and 
custom house, the city hall, the county court house, the 
registry of deeds building, the masonic building, the merchants’ 
national bank, the , institution for savings, St Joseph’s and St 
Luke’s hospitals, the Swain free school, St Mary’s (Roman 
Catholic) school, the Friends’ academy, a state textile school, 
a state armory and St Mary’s home. The public library, 
established as a private society library in 1802, taken over by the 
city in 1853, and housed in the refitted oldeity hall building, was 
one of the first free public libraries in the United States; it 
contains about 100,000 volumes, arid has notable collections 
relating to the whaling industry and to, the Quakers. The 
Sailors’ Bethel, built in 1831, and containing memorial tablets 
reminiscent of the whaling days, is of interest. The Old Dart- j 
mouth Historical Society was organized in 1903. A fine park ] 
system, aggregating 255 acres, includes the Common, and Brook- 
lawn, Buttonwood, Hazelwood, Grove and Triangle Parks. 
The city owns and operates a fine water-supply system. 

When whale-oil was a widely used illuminant, New Bedford 
was long the principal port of the world’s whaling industry; 
and in point of tonnage owned it is perhaps still so, as many New 
Bedford vessels now sail from San Francisco. ;As early as the 
middle of the 18th century, vessels sailed on whaling voyages 
from the mouth of the Acushnet river, but it was not until 1765, 
when Joseph Rotch, a Nantucket merchant, bought a tract of 
land on the W. side of the river and constructed wharves 
and warehouses, that the industry became established here. At 


first the' whales were obtained principally off the . Virginia and 
Carolina coasts, but by the outbreak of the War of Independence; 
the New Bedford whalers sought their prey as far as West Indian 
and even South American waters. The War of Independence 
temporarily ruined the industry, but it was soon re-established, 
and the field of operations was much extended, after , 1791 many 
ships regularly rounding Cape Horn into the Pacific Ocean. By 
1804 there were 59 whaling vessels registered from New Bedford. 
The unsettled commercial conditions of the early years of the 19th 
century and the Embargo combined to ruin the business once 
more, but the close of the War of 1812 ushered in the greatest era 
of prosperity for the industry. By 1845 only New York, Boston 
and New Orleans of American ports exceeded New Bedford in 
tonnage. The production was greatest in that year, New Bedford 
whalers importing 158,000 bbls. of sperm oil, 272,000 bbls. of 
whale oil and 3,000,000 lb of whalebone. The beginning of 
Arctic whaling in 1848 marked a new step in the industry, and 
the tonnage was much increased. The highest point in capital, 
tonnage and vessels was reached in 1857, when: New Bedford 
possessed 329 registered whaling ships, representing an invests 
ment of $12,000,000 and employing afloat and ashore 10,000 
hands. From a succession of causes, of which the introduction of 
petroleum into general use as an illuminant was the chief, the 
industry began to decline from this time. The Civil War was a 
great blow to the whalers; 25 vessels were sunk by Confederate, 
cruisers, entailing a loss of $1,650,000, and many more were 
bought by the government to be sunk at the entrances of southern 
harbours, or to be used as colliers or store ships. 1 In 1871 and 
1876 many vessels were lost in the Arctic ice, involving losses 
of several millions. Still the industry survives on a compara- 

1 tively small scale; in January 1909 there were 13 steamers and 
barks, 1 brig and 4 schooners, with an aggregate tonnage t>f. 4710, 
employed, chiefly in sperm whaling, and the oil and whalebone 
product of 1908 was valued at about $3 50,000. 

| The prosperity that New Bedford lost with the decline of the 
whaling industry has been more than made up by the growth of 
the cotton spinning industry. In 1905 New Bedford ranked 
second among the cities of the United States in the manufacture 
of cotton goods (including cotton small wares), producing 5% ; 
of the total for the country; the speciality, of the mills is the 
finer cotton goods. The first cotton mill, a five-storey stone 
structure, was built by Joseph Grinnell (1789-1885) and his 
associates in 1847, and began operations in the following year 
with 15,000 spindles and 200 looms. This wasi the beginning of 
the Wamsutta Mills, in 1907 comprising 8 buildings, 228,000 
spindles and 4300 looms. In 1909 the city had some 50 mills, 
with a total of over 2,137,000 spindles. The value of cotton 
goods manufactured in 1905 was $22,411,936, or 76-1% of 
all manufactured products of New Bedford (in 1890 the product 
was $8,185,286; in 1900 $16,748,783). Among the city’s other 
manufactures are tools, cordage and twine,, boots and shoes, 
glass, oils, lubricants (notably black-fish oil, a lubricant for 
watches and clocks, of which almost the entire supply is manu- 
factured here), mechanical toys, beer, ale, woollen and silk 
goods, and paints. The total value qf all factory products was, 
$23,397,491 in 1900 and $29,469,349. in 1905. There is an 
extensive commerce in coal, raw cotton, lumber and fish; the 
direct foreign trade- is comparatively small — in 1909 the imports 
were valued at $542,995, and the exports at $34>473* 

The site of New Bedford was visited in 1602 by the English 
navigator, Bartholomew. Gosnold, who traded with the Indians 
at the mouth of the Acushnet or Acoosnet. It was originally part 
of the town qf Dartmouth, which was occupied by settlers from 
Plymouth, who in 1652 purchased the land from Massasoit, 
Sachem of the Narragansets, and his son, Wamsutta (called 
Alexander by the whites). About 1665 there was a considerable 
influx of Quakers, and members of this sect have always formed 

l From New Bedford in November and December 1861 sailed 
the " Stone Fleet,” a flotilla of 45 whaling vessels collected by the 
Federal government and loaded : with ' stone, most of which were 
sunk off Charleston and other harbours on -the South Atlantic coast 
for the purpose of stopping blockade running. 


ah ihfoortant and influential element in the population. There 
were few settlers on the site of New Bedford until the middle of 
the: i8th cehtury, and there was no village; properly speaking, 
until 1760. The town was first called Bedford after Joseph 
Russell, one of the founders, whose family name was the same 
as that of the dukes of Bedford ; and it was later called New 
Bedford to distinguish it from Bedford in Middlesex county. 
During the War of Independence the harbour became a rendez- 
vous for Ainerican privateers; this led to an attack, on the 5th 
of September 1778, by a fleet and armed force under Earl Grey, 
which burned seventy ships and almost destroyed the town. 
In 1787 New Bedford was set off from Dartmouth and separately 
incorporated as a township; in 1812 the township of Fairhaven 
was separated from it. New Bedford was chartered as a city 
in 1847. Its first newspaper, the M arine Journal , was established 
in 1792. The Mercury ^founded in 1807, now one of the oldest 
newspapers in continuous publication in the country, was for 
some time edited by William Ellery Channing (1818-1901). 
There are Portuguese and French weekly newspapers. 

See Daniel Ricketson, History of New Bedford (New Bedford, 
1858); Z. W. Pease and G. W. Hough , New Bedford (New Bedford, 
1889); D. H. Hurd, History of Bristol County (Philadelphia, 1883); 
L, B,. Ellis, History of New Bedford and its Vicinity 1602-1 fig2 
(Syracuse, N.Y., 1892) ; W. S.. .Tower, A History 0/ the American 
Whale . Fishery (Philadelphia,; 1907); and The Old Dartmouth 
Historical Sketches (1903 seq.), published by the Old Dartmouth 
Historical Society. 

NEWBERN, a city, port of entry and the county-seat of 
Craven bounty, North Carolina, U;S.A., near the head of the 
estuary of the Neuse river and at the mouth of the Trent river, | 
about 90 m. N.E. of Wilmington. Pop. (1890) 7843 ; (1900) 
9096, of whom 5878 were negroes; (1910 census) 9961. 
Newbern is served by the Atlantic Coast Line and the Norfolk 
& Southern railways. The Federal government has improved 
both the Neuse and the Trent rivers for navigation; the Neuse 
has a 'channel of 8 ft: at low water to Newbern and- one of '4 ft. 
from Newbern to Kinston, and the Trent a channel of 3 ft. 
from Newbern to Trenton. The Trent and the Neuse are both 
spanned here by railway and county bridges; The “ Waterway 
between Newbern and Beaufort, ?? projected in 1884, had in 
1908 h controlling depth at mean low water of only 2 to ft.; 
it was decided to abandon this waterway on the completion of 
an inland waterway about 18 m. long with a channel 10 ft. 
deep at low water and 90-250 ft. wide, projected in 1907* which 
Would give Newbern an outlet to the ocean at Beaufort. The 
remains of Tryon Palace, the residence of the royal governor 
and the meeting-place of the legislature, which was built by 
William TryOri (q.v:) in 1765-1770, and was said to be the finest 
building of its' time in the colonies, are of historic interest, and 
among the principal buildings are the United States govern- 
ment building, the county court house, the county jail and 
tHe county home; At Newbern is 'oiie of the national cemeteries 
of the federal government, containing many fine monuments. 
The ifiost important industries are the manufacture of lumber 
(especially pine) and trucking. ' The total value of factory- 
products in 1905 was $1,343,384. In 1967 about 1600 men, 
mostly negroes, were employed in the saw-mills, whose annual 
product averages about 1 70,000,000 ft . Among the manufactures 
are fertilizers, cotton seed oil and carriages; repair shops of 
the Norfolk & Southern railway are here; the fisheries are of 
considerable importance; and the city ships quantities of fish, 
cotton and market-garden produce — much of the last being 
forced under canvas with steam heat. It is the port of entry 
of the Pamlico customs district; in 1908 its imports were 
x valued at $71,421. Newbern was settled in 1710 by a company 
of Swiss and Germans under the leadership of Baron Emanuel 
de Grafienried (d. 1735) and was named for Bern, Switzerland. 
It; whs incorporated as a city in 1723, but its present charter 
dates from 1899 with amendments adopted in 1907. For several 
it was ihe capital of the province and for a long time Was 
'thie chief Seaport of the state. 1 Although strongly fortified 
iearly ijn the Civil War, Newbern was captured by a Union force 
under General A. E. Burnside on the 14th of March 1862 after 


an engagement near the city in which the loss to the Confederates, 
who were under the command of General Lawrence O’Brien 
Branch, was about 578 in killed; wounded* captured arid missing, 
and the loss of the Union force was ,90 killed and 380 wounded. 
Unsuccessful attempts to recapture the;, city were made by the 
Confederates on the 14th of March • 1863, and on the 1st of 
February and the 5th of May 1864. ' ' 

NEWBERRY, JOHN STRONG (1822-1892), American geologist, 
was born at Windsor, Connecticut, on the 22nd of December 
1822, and received a medical education at Cleveland, Ohio, 
taking the degree of M.D. in 1848. He completed his medical 
studies in Paris. His attention was early attracted to geology 
by collecting coal-measure plants from mines that had been 
opened by his father, and an acquaintance with Professor James 
Hall established his interest in the science. Hence while in 
Paris he studied botany under A. T. Brongniart. In 185 1 : he 
settled in practice at Cleveland, but in 185 5 he was appointed 
surgeon; and geologist to an exploring party in northern California 
and Oregon, and in 1857 his reports on the geology, botany 
and zoology were published. Between then and 1861 he was 
employed on similar work in the region of the Colorado river 
under Lieutenant Ji C. Ives, and his researches were extended over 
a large area of previously unknown country in Utah, Arizona 
and New Mexico,; the further results being published in 1876.. 
During the Civil War he did important work as a member of 
the tLS. Sanitary Commission, his organizing capacity being 
specially marked during the* operations in the Mississippi Valley. 
In 1866 he was appointed professor of geology and palaeontology 
at the Columbia School of Mines, New York, where he commenced 
the formation of a magnificent collection of specimens; in 1869 
he was made state geologist of Ohio and director of the (second) 
Geological Survey there, and in 1884 palaeontologist to the U.S. 
Geological Survey. Four volumes on the geology of Ohio were 
published while fie was director of the’ survey, his own reports 
being confined to the surface geology and to the coal-measures 
and their fossil plants. He devoted much labour to the study 
of Triassic, Cretaceous and Tertiary plants, and in particular to 
those of the Laramie stage. He also carried on researches among 
the Palaeozoic and Triassic fishes of North America. Anjpng his 
other publications may be mentioned The Origin and Classifica- 
tion of Ore Deposits (1880). His work throughout was char- 
acterized by great care and conscientious study, and it was 
recognized by his inclusion in most of the learned societies of 
America and the Old World. He received the Murchison 
medal of the Geological* Society of London in 1888, and was 
president of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (1867), of the New York Academy of Sciences (1867-- 
1891), and of the International Congress of Geologists (1891). 
He died at New Haven, Conn., on the 7th of December 1892. , 

: Memoir’ (with portrait), by J. J. Stevenson, American Geologist 
.(July 1893). . ■ 1 ■ . ’ : ‘ . ■■ - . 

NEWBOLT, HENRY JOHN (1862- : ), English author, was 

born on the 6th of June 1:862, the son of H. F. Newbolt, vicar 
of St Mary’s, Bilston. He was educated at Clifton College, 
where he was head of the school in 1881 and edited the school 
magazine, and at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1887 and practised until 
1899. His first book was a story, Taken from the Enemy { 1892), 
and in 1895. he published a tragedy, Mordred; but it was the 
publication oi his ballads ^ Admirals AU (1897), that created 
his literary reputation. These were followed by other volumes 
of stirring verse, The Island Race (1898), The Sailing of the 
Long-ships (1902), Songs of the Sea { 1904). From 1900 to 1905 
he was the editor of the Monthly Review . Among his later 
books his novels The Old' Country (1906) and The New June 
(1909) attracted considerable attention. 

NEW BRIGHTON, formerly a village (coextensive with the 
town of Castleton) of Richmond county, New Ydrk, U.S.A., 
but since the 1st of January 1898 the first ward of the borough 
of Richmond, New York City. It is at the north-eastern end 
of Staten Island, about 6 m. S.W. of the borough of Manhattan, 
with which it is connected by . ferry. Pop. (1890) 16,423; (1900) 



2 i, 44 h '<& whom 6575 were foreign-born afld 259 negroes ; ^1,905 
state ' census) 23,659. At ) NeW » Brighton is the Sailors-, Snug 
Harbor, : founded under - the ; will !6f Robert Richard Randall 
(cS' 1 740^1 801) y • who ifi 1 : 3 773 became a . member of the Marine 
Society of New York (an 1 organization for the relief of indigent 
masters of vessels and their families), and in 11790 bought from 
Baron Poelnitz the “ Minto farm,” about 21 acres of land in 
what is now the Fifteenth Ward of the Borough of Manhattan. 
This tract/ with four dots in what is now the First Ward of 
Manhattan', and cash and stocks to the value of about $10,000 
Randall (who himself seems to have followed the sea for a time, 
and was called “ Captain ”) bequeathed to a board of trustees, 
directing that the income should be used “ for the purpose of 
maintaining and supporting aged, decrepit and worn-out sailors, ” 
who had served at least five years under the American flag, 
and that the institution established, for this purpose should be 
Called “:the Sailors’ Snug Harbor.” The will was bitterly con- 
tested by relatives, but finally was fully upheld in 1830 by the 
United States Supreme Court. The Sailors’ Snug Harbor was 
incorporated in 1806, and its charter was amended in 1828 
to permit the building of the institution on Staten Island rather 
than on the Randall estate, which had already greatly increased 
in value. In 1833 the institution, with lands covering 160 acres, 
was opened in New Brighton with about 50 inmates., Randall’s 
body was removed to the grounds in 1834, and, buried under a 
marble monument, and in 1884 a life-size bronze statue of him, 
by Augustus Saint Gaudens, was placed in front of the main 
building., .In ±909 the institution comprised the main building, 
a hospital, a chapel, a parsonage, residences for the officials, 
and several other buildings. The inmates (about 1000 in 1909) 
employ themselves at simple trades, or at work about the grounds; 
the use of intoxicating liquors is strictly prohibited, but the men 
are furnished with plenty of tobacco, and are well cared for. 
The present immense value of the land bequeathed by Randall 
makes Snug Harbor one of the most liberally endowed charitable 
institutions in New York City. At New Brighton are also a 
Home for Destitute Children of Seamen, founded in 1846 at 
Stapleton, Staten Island, removed to a new building on the Snug 
Harbor property in 1852, and maintained by contributions and 
gifts; and the Samuel R. Smith Infirmary, founded in 1861 
by the Medical Society of Richmond county, aud named in 
honour of a Staten Island physician. At New Brighton there 
are dry docks, paper and plaster mills, and silk-dyeing and 
printing works. The village as incorporated in 1866 included 
the northern half of the township of Castleton, and as reincor- 
porated in 1872 included all of that township. 

NEW BRIGHTON, a borough of Beaver county, Pennsylvania, 
U.SiA., on Beaver river, 2 m. from its confluence with the Ohio 
and .2$ m. N.W. of Pittsburg. Pop. (1890) 5616, (1900) 6820 
(487 foreign-born and 179 negroes); (1910) 8329. It is served 
by the Pennsylvania railway, and is connected by bridge with 
Beaver Falls. The borough has a public art .gallery, a public 
park and a general hospital. Coal and; fireclay abound in the 
vicinity, the Beaver river furnishes good water power, and the 
borough has various manufactures. New Brighton was laid out 
as a town ih 1815 and was incorporated as a borough in 1838. 

; NEW BRITAIN, a city of Plartford county, Connecticut, U.SiA. , 
near the centre of the state, about 9 m. S;W. of the city of 
Hartford; land area 13-09 sq. m, in 1906. Pop. (1890) of 
the township, including the city, 19,007; of the city; ib;5i9; 
(1900) of the township, including the city, 28,2027 of: the city, 
25,998, of whom 9293 were foreign-born, including 3869 Irish 
and 1 81 1 Swedes, who have a weekly published here; (1910 
census) 43,916. It is served by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railway, and by several inter-urban electric railways:. 
The city is the seat of a state normal school, and has a free 
public library, formerly the New Britain Institute, 'and a public 
park of about 100 acres.; New Britain is an important manu- 
facturing centre;, its principal products, are hardware; cutlery 
and edge tools, hosiery,, and foundry and machine shop products. 
In 1905 the capital invested in manufacturing was $19,979*71.2 
(an increase of 45-1% since 1900) and the 3 value of the; factory 


products was^$i4, 959, 543 (an increase of ,34- 8,%)..; ifylore than 
one+half of ;the productt-value was in hardware, ($7,537,625).* . . 

, ; • .New- £ritain>-.. ‘Which : iyas settled in 1687,, was, o.riginaUy.va part 
.of the tojwnship of Farmington. On account, ,pf ecclesiastical 
difficulties the “ New Britain .Society ’’rr-a parish^was-organized 
in.. 3754. N ew. Britain became a part of. Berlin when that town- 
ship was established in 1 78 5. In 1850. the township of Ne\y 
Britain was incorporated, and in 1871 the. city was chartered. 
By act of the state legislature in 1905 the township of New 
Britain and the city of New Britain ^ere co_ lolidated; the first 
election under the new charter was in April 1906. The city was 
one of. the first in .the country to build a municipal subway for 
electric light, telephone and telegraph; wires. : 

See D. N. Camp’s History of New Britain, (New Britain, 1889). . 

NEW BRUNSWICK, a province of the Dominion of Canada, 
lying between 45 0 2 f and 48° 3' ,N., and 63° 46' and 69° 3’, W. 
Its length from N. to S. is 230 m., its greatest breadth 1 90 m. , 
and it has a seaboard of about 550 m. , , . 

Physical Features , — The surface is j generally -undulating, but 
in the north and north-west of the province are. many ranges, of 
hills from 1000 to 2000 ft. in height, rising Jn Halil Mountain to 
2400 ft. These, elevations are an extension of the Appalachian 
Mountains and traverse the province from the state of Maine. 
This whole section of the province is densely wooded. The 
southern region embraces the district along the Bay of Fundy. 
Its coast is rocky and bold and interrupted by ravines. Inland 
the numerous rivers, flowing through the soft sandstone and 
conglomerate rocks, have cut broad valleys, the soil of which i$ 
extremely rich and fertile. Along the shores on the east. coast, 
and for some miles inland, the country is flat .and composed o«f 
mosses and marshes, but beyond that distance it rises into gently 
sloping hills, which extend as far as St John. 

• New Brunswick is a network of rivers, bays and lakes, several 
of which are navigable for vessels of large, tonnage. The principal 
rivers are the St John/ Miramichi, Restigouche, Saint .Croix* 
Petitcodiac,. Richibuc to and Nipisiguit. The St John, which is 
I famous for ; its scenery, rises in the state of Maine’ and is over 
450 m. , in length. It is navigable for vessels of moderate tonnage 
from St John pn the Bay of Fundy to Fredericton, a distance of 
about 88 m., but steamers of light draught ply as far as Wood- 
stock, 65 m. farther, and during the rainy season boats go as 
far as Grand Falls, a cataract 70 or 80 ft. high, 225 m. from the 
sea. Among the many lakes which it drains is Grand Lake, 20 ,m. 
long, and varying from 3 to 9 m. in breadth. The Miramichi 
flows N.E, into a bay of the same name. It is 225 m. long, 7 m. 
wide at its mouth, and navigable as far as Nelson (46 m,). ; Jn 
the spring and autumn small steamers and barges go much 
farther up. With its branches it drains a fourth of the province. 
A large lumber trade is done in this district, and many saw-mills 
are driven by the river. The Restigouphe forms the north-east 
.boundary of the. province, is 100 m. in length and flows, into the 
Bay of; Chaleur. It is composed of five main branches, its name 
signifying in .Indian “ the river which divides like the hand.” 
Large vessels may safely navigate it 18 m. from the bay. With 
its tributaries it drains over 4000 sq. m. of fertile and well- 
wooded country. The St Croix separates New Brunswick from 
the. state of Maine at its south-west angle. Its source is a chain 
of lakes called the Chiputneticook. The Petitcodiac is navigable 
for 25 m. for ships; and schooners of 80 tons burden, may proceed 
to the head of the tide, 12 m. farther; it empties into Shepody 
B ay.; The Richibuctp discharges into , ,the Gulf of , St Lawrence. 
The Nipisiguit and Tobique (a tributary of the St John) in the N- 
are in muefi repute among anglers., ; i ; . ; : v. 

The coast line of New Brunswick, is indented with numerous 
fine bays and harbours. The Bay of Fundy is an arm of the se ( a 
separating New Brunswick from Nova Scotia and terminating 
in two smaller bays, Chignecto Bay and the Basip of Minas. 
Its length up tq Chignecto Bay is ,140 m, and its extreme breadth 
45; f m. . It .is noted for, its > high tides, which rise about, 3 ; ° ft. at 
St John apd over $p ft, at the head of Chignecto. Bay. At B^y 
Yer-te, 14 m, distant, pn the opposite^ side^of the Isthmus pf 
Chignecto,/ the .tide rise? .little more than 4 or; 5 ft * , The Bay of 


tbe : east eoast, ...are Mirarnicii, Itiehibiic^b? Scotia ~ Se"autumii is delightful, especially during the “Indian 
Rfictoucbe, Gdcagne and; Shediac Bays ; . on the, south coast/ are summery” after* the first* frost, but before the weather has broken * . 
Passamaquoddy Bay, St Tahn Harbour and - GhigneCto ’ Bay. % Ar&a^Pv'ptMtion.—^ theterritoriai^se^ tlife are* 

■ water. It thus occupies an area father laiger 

■.twO trib^jthe^ion^s a^d 

5600 inhabitants <“vmg to"the\ ia*ge Irish} &nd 
; ; F rench elemenTo ver^o ne-t hird^of ^the/pb^ulation 

abolition ^of the legislative couacU in ' iSg^the 

governor and a ! legislative assembly. Thought in 
this the members are nominally divided on party 
lines, the smallness of the population^renders the 

s.s’pssisa 

Wheq i ^:^f 7 I I y tsdmo^supportld b^th^prb* 

~~r W p Longitude West 66- of Greenwich yjr.i \ ^ _■ vince was introduced, feeling rose so high among 

— A ” p r the Roman Catholics that rioting broke out- and 

- I ,1 life was lost* In view of the provisions in: the 

At the- mouths of the rivers are m aeady-ewr* -case excellent ; 

harbours.* To - the province belong the island’s of; Campobeilo ; unconstitutional, but the case, after being carried ter the 

and Grand Manan, at the entrance of the Bay of Fundyj - from = judicial committee' of the imperial ?privy council', waa decided 
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both of which important fisheries are carried on. , ^ 1 

; Geology .—Along the -Bay of Fundy, for about 30 <m-/. inland, is a 
band of. hard Cambrian and Cambro-Siluriari, .rocks, ; with smaller 
areas of Devonian, Huronian and Laurentian. The' city of St 
Jbhri is built : upon very hard Cambrian slates'; in which interesting 
fossils ! are found. North of this belt grey sandstones and ’ con- ’ 
glomerates of Carboniferous age occupy, a triangular area, the^apex 
of which is near. Oromocto. Lake, the south side extending to Nov, a 
Scotia and the north-west side to Bathurst. Along the western 
bbrder this area is 400 to 600 ft. high, but near the Coast it is low 
and flat. ‘‘ The Carboniferous area of New Brunswick is eoritihuous ; 
across the isthmus [of Chignecto j ; with that of Nova Scotia, .so, that * 
from Miscou pn the Bay of Chaleur to Sydney on the Atlantic coast : 
of Cape Breton, the whole coast of the Gulf- of St , Lawrence ip - 
bordered by coal-bearing tacks’” (SV E. Dawson, ‘North Anv&rica , : 
London,! 1897). North-west of the ! Carboniferous ; a' belt of 40 to ; 
50. m. wide is occupied by Ordovician ahd pre-Cambrian .-formations, ! 
with large masses of intrusive granite.; , The Ordovician is composed 
of schistose, micaceous, and foliated slates and quartzites,, in places : 


-against them. In 1875 ,ai compromise was arranged, by which 
practical though not; theoretic satisfaction is given to that ichurehi. 
Renewed rioting broke out among the French Roman Catholics! in 
1890, but after some years the compromise of 1875 was. confirmed. 
At Fredericton an efficient normal school for the training' of teacher^ 
is- maintained;. -and a scfiool fbr the deaf and diiriib. r: The laz&rgttb 
for lepers at 'Tracadie and the marine hospital at St John ate^ sup- 
ported by the - Dominion. , At Fredericton is a small provincial 
university, founded in 1800 and .re-established in ; 1859;, at £afjkville 
isrthe university of Mount Allison College under Methodist control, 
arid at ' Memfamcook one, Vorking chiefly amoiig the Frerich^ is 
OWned“y the Roman Catholics. In; all these; an adequate tranimg 
is given m law, theology: and the, literary subjects,- but -fonaqience, 
whether pure or applied, most of the provincial, students, go either 
to the Uiiited Stages' or to the universities of , Uppei; Canada. 

‘ Eitheb owin^ to the beauty of its 'sc’efiery or to the (excellence of 
its education : New- > Brunswick: has produced a school ■ of ! poetry, 
headed byl Charles Roberts, which is unique in- the. Dominion. . ; 

A griQulinre.—'X\ie . great predominance of . the lumber. industry 
has 1 tended to. keep agriculture in the. background.' There, is also 
a steady flow of the most' active young men to the greater dppor- 


ot senistose, micaceous, ana loiiaieu siatcs aiiu yyai cailuo, i There is also 

highly altered and disturbed. The prC-Cambnan r<?<ck& coifsist of fas tended to. : keep agriculture in the .backgrouna. 1 ne e. 

Vwy ^hard ctystillihe ^ reddish" ielsite/chloritic quartzites, and fete- ji ' ^steady . .flovrof the ^nost active 
pathic and micaceous schists.- The; whole of this regioiHs rugged ; tufflt.es offered 

an4 .broken into . numerous ranges of hills, The remainder of the : area . under crop - te^Uwte Jo decree. ^Katliermoti^ftan 
province to the north-western boundary is occupied by Silurian, 6opo sq. m. , is now occupied, of which about 1500 >s .upaer qrqRmja 
?6cks : mostly calcareous slates arid shales associated with beds of about 700, used for pasture, the rest being for thq most . part^sti 1 
Ifm&oShfS pro4ce^ 'hk been mantled wifh icO in the Sfc 

Pleistocene period,, and boulder-clay and later modified deposits fertile diked- knds along the head -of the Bay m^undy, many ricn 
occupy, the s^face. Marine clay and sand contaimngTossd shells ; and prosperous 

fli-e found atone the coast ;aeresi and good crops of wheat, bats,, buckwtwat apfi ,tfie ft^pie 

; T& 'climaie, though subject to extremes,. Is healthy. 

The avera^ mean temberature in summer is 60° F., arid in winter the prpductron of . cheese, and. putter, are pecommg.jpqustries ,01 
F T^te average “ainfall for thirty years (1875/ to : J 905 iii- importance.’ A dairy school; is maintained 
efusive) . was 32^6 ^ prpyfnc? pf ^nt .fit, Sussex 

its lkfser ^fioastHihe. it was 39*6. ¥he winters are J agriculture is possible, a quiet, equable prospenty is attained'^ 


hundreds of farmers. Much crown land still remains unoccupied, 
and is sold by the provincial government on easy terms to bona fide 
settlers. ' •••.-> 

Forests. great forests, through which flow numerous rivers 
with excellent harbours at or near their mouths, have long made 
New Brunswick a centre of lumbering. This industry has affected 
the -whole development of the province,, and the wilder and more 
unsettled life of its woodsmen contrasts with that of the farmer of 
Ontario or of the west. The most valuable and most, widely-spread 
tree is the black spruce {Abies nigra),- from which is made a yearly 
increasing quantity of wood-pulp for paper-making. The hemlock 
(Abies Canadensis), the cedar, birch, beech, oak, ash and many 
other valuable trees, are also widely spread. The chief ports for 
shipping are St John, at the mouth of the St John river, and Chatham, 
at the mouth of the Miramichi. 

Though much remains, much has been destroyed by forest fires. 
To this day traces may be seen of the fire which in 1825 utterly 
destroyed hundreds of square miles of timber along the river 
Miramichi. 

The same forests are also a paradise for sportsmen. The game j 
laws are being made increasingly strict, and the province draws a | 
large revenue from the sale of licences, extra fees being imposed on j 
sportsmen from other countries. Moose ( Cervus alecs), caribou and 
deer may only be shot during about two months in the autumn, ' 
and the number allowed to each gun is strictly limited. In 1902 1 
the provincial government set aside a large area of the highlands at 
the sources of the Tobique, Nipisiquit and Miramichi rivers for a .j 
national park and game preserve. t | 

Mines and Fisheries.— The mineral wealth of the province is , 
small, though gold, iron, copper, lead, zinc and plumbago have ] 
been worked On a small scale at various times. Coal seams are j 
•numerous, but are worked solely for local consumption. Albertite, j 
a species of coal found in Albert county and giving a very hot ! 
flame, is now exhausted. Limestone and gypsum are extensively j 
quarried near St John and in Albert county. . . ' ! 

The fisheries, on the other hand, are extensive, though less so 1 
than those of: Nova Scotia. This industry centres in the counties ! 
of Charlotte and Gloucester, herring, salmon, lobsters, sardines and 
cod forming the chief catch. The Restigouche and other rivers near 
the northern border are much frequented by anglers in search of 
trout and salmon. 

Manufactures. — The chief manufactures, apart from the shipping 
of St John, are connected with lumbering and with agriculture. 
The making of paper pulp and of furniture is growing steadily in 
importance. Co-operation in the manufacture of butter and cheese 
has produced excellent results, and numerous cheese and butter 
factories are scattered through the province. In no sense, however, 
does* New Brunswick play an important part in the manufactures 
of the Dominion. 

Communications. — -The rivers are still the main arteries of the’ 
province. The, roads, though improving, are as a rule bad. The 
main railway system has since 1876 been that of the Intercolonial, 
owned and operated by the federal government, by which the 
province is linked to Nova Scotia on the E. and to the rest of Canada 
on the W. The Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk Pacific also 
run- through the province, and by the Canadian Pacific and the 
Maine Central it has communication with the United States. Various 
lines of steamers run, chiefly from St John, to^ American and 
other Canadian ports. 

History — Until 1784 New Brunswick formed part, first of the 
French province of Acadia, later of the British province of Nova 
Scotia. The first settlement within its borders was made in 
1604 by Pierre de Guast, sieur de Monts, with whom was Samuel 
de Champlain. Their colony at the mouth of the St Croix river 
was soon abandoned, but throughout the French regime the 
district was frequented by bands of fur-traders. In 1762 the 
first English settlement was made at Maugerville on the St John 
river, and in 1764 a body of Scottish farmers and labourers 
took up land along the Miramichi. On the 18th of May 1783 
a band of American loyalists settled at the mouth of the St 
John. Thousands more followed, and in 1784 New Brunswick 
was declared a separate province. At first governed by a repre- 
sentative assembly and an irresponsible council, it obtained 
responsible government in 1847-1848, after a constitutional 
struggle in which no little ability was shown. In 1867 it entered 
without reluctance but without enthusiasm into the Canadian 
Federation. Its economic and educational history, both, more 
important than its political, have been indicated in- earlier parts 
of this article. (For the boundary dispute, see Maine.) 

Bibliography.— Sir J. W. Dawson, Acadian Geology (edition of 
1891), is the most easily accessible work on the geology of the pro- 
vince. Numerous studies have been published, chiefly by the 
Geological Survey of Canada, by L. W. Bailey, R. W. Ells, A. P. 
LoW, , ana G. F. Matthew. Valuable papers on various provincial 


subjects have been published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of .Canada by W. F. Ganong. The provincial government 
issues a yearly volume of sessional papers; AcadienSts, a magazine 
published in St John, should also be consulted. The earliest accou fit 
of New Brunswick is given by Nicholas Denys, Description g6o- 
graphique (published Paris, 1672; republished by W. F. Ganong 
'with notes and introduction, 1908); there is no good modern 
history; R. Montgomery Martin, History of New Brunswick (1837); 
G. E. Fenety, Political Notes (1867); James Hannay, History 
of Acadia (1879), and Lives of Wilmot and Tilley (1907) may be 
consulted. (W. L. G.) 

NEW BRUNSWICK, a / city and the county-seat of Middlesex 
county, New Jersey, U.S.A., ondhe Raritan river, at the terminus 
of the Delaware & Raritan canal, about 23 m. S.W. of Newark. 
Pop. (1890) 18,603, (1900), 20,006, of whom 3526 were foreign- 
born and 755 were negroes; (1910 census) 23,388. It is 
served by the Pennsylvania and the Raritan River railways, 
and by daily steamboats to New York. There is a fine stone 
bridge across the Raritan. In the city are the Wells Memorial 
Hospital, St Peter's General Hospital, a Carnegie library, a 
Federal building and a Soldiers' Monument. New Brunswick 
is the seat of the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church 
in America, the oldest theological school in the United States, 
founded in 1784 in New York City, situated at Flatbush, Long 
Island, in 1796-1810, and removed to New Brunswick in 1810, 
and of Rutgers College (originally Dutch Reformed, now non- 
sectarian), which was founded in 1766 as Queen’s College, was 
rechartered in 1770 as a college for “ the education of youth in 
the learned languages, liberal and useful arts and sciences and 
especially in divinity,” was first opened for instruction in 1770, 
was closed during 1795-1807 and 1816-1825,. and was. renamed 
in 1825 in honour of Colonel Henry Rutgers (1745-1830), of 
New York City, a liberal benefactor. The college embraces twb 
schools: the classical school and the scientific school, which in 
1864, in pursuance of the Morrill Act of 1862, was constituted 
by the state legislature as the state college for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts; a preparatory school is also 
controlled by its trustees. An agricultural experiment station 
is maintained in connexion with the college. In 1908-1909 
! there were 306 students. In 1908 the library t of Rutgers College 
contained 57,000 volumes, and that of the Theological Seminary 
48,000 volumes. The city has a variety of manufactures, and 
the total value of factory products in 1905 was $8,916,983, 54% 
more than in 1900. 

A settlement was made here in 1681, and for a time the place 
was known as Prigmore’s Swamp; later, after John Inian had 
established a ferry across the river, it was called Inian’s Ferry; 
the present name was adopted in honour of the house of Bruns- 
wick. New Brunswick received a city charter from the royal 
governor in 1730, and was chartered as a city by the state legis- 
! lature in 1784. During the War of Independence, General 
Washington and his army entered New Brunswick on the 28th 
of November 1776, but on the approach of the enemy evacuated' 
it, and from the 3rd of December 1776 to the 13th of April 1777 
it, was occupied by the British under Lord Howe. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt was for several years the proprietor of the Bellona 
Hotel of New Brunswick, now a tenement house. 

NEWBURGH, or Newburg, a city of Orange county, New 
! York, U.S.A., on the W. bank of the Hudson river, about 57 m. 

! N. of New York City. Pop. (1890) 23,087, (1900) 24,943, of 
| whom 4346 were foreign-born and 558 negroes; (1910, census) 
27,805. It is served by the Erie, the West Shore, and-^-by 
ferries across the Hudson — the Central New England and 
the New York Central & Hudson River railways. Across New- 
burgh Bay, as the expansion of the Hudson at this point is 
called, is the village of Fishkill, and an electric line connects 
with the village of Walden (pop. in 1910, 4004), about 12 m. 
N.W., which has various manufactures, the most important being 
pocket-knives. The city occupies a commanding position on 
terraces rising abruptly from the river, and on the flat plateau 
above, whence a view may be obtained of the Catskill Mountains 
to the N.W., of the Highlands of the Hudson to the S, and of 
the -Hudson, river for many miles in both directions; Orange 
Lake, between Newburgh and Walden, is known for its ice 


yachting and skating rsices..? Washington Park is in the; Central 
part of the city. ■ Downing Park, named in honour of the' horti- 
culturist andi landscape gardener . Andrew Jackson Downing, 
(1815-1852), a native of Newburgh, lies on a high plateau 
overlooking the city and the surrounding country. Among 
Newburgh’s; -institutions are a public -library, St Luke’s Hospital, 
a Children’s Home, Mount St Mary’s Academy (Roman Catholic) 
and a business college. In Colden Square there, is a. statue of 
Governor George Clinton. Cotton, woollen and silk goods, 
laces, paper, plaster, plush, felt and felt hats, carpets, engines 
and boilers, and mill and farm machinery are manufactured, and 
there are ship and brick yards. In 1905 factory products were 
valued at $7,142,327, an increase of 33*3% over their value for 
1 900. N ewburgh was first settled in 1709 by a colony of Germans 
from the Rhenish Palatinate under their minister, Joshua 
Kockethal (d. 1719), and was knotm as “the Palatine Parish of 
Quassaic.” Toward the middle of the century many of the 
Germans removed to Pennsylvania, ‘ and Scottish and English 
settlers took up their abandoned lands. In 1 75 2 the place $as 
renamed Newburgh, after the town of that name in Scotland, 
whence many of the new settlers had come. From the spring of 
1782 until August 1783 Washington made his headquarters 1 here; 
occupying the Hasbrouck House (built by Jonathan Hasbrouck 
between 1750 and 1770), which is still standing in Washington 
Park, and was bought by the state in 1849. It long contained 
a collection of historical relics, for which the state has erected a 
brick building in Washington Park. It was here on the 27th of 
May 1782 that he wrote his famous letter of rebuke to Colonel 
Lewis Nicola (1717-c. 1807), who had written to him on behalf 
of a coterie of army officers, it is said, suggesting that he assume 
the title of : king. Here, also, Washington made his- reply to the 
so-called “ Newburgh Addresses;” written by John Armstrong, 
and calling for action on the part of the army to force Congress 
to redress its grievances. Here the arrangements were completed 
for the disbandment of the Continental Army, and the centenary 
of the disbandment was celebrated here on the 18th of October 
1883. In commemoration of the disbandment also a monu- 
ment, known as the “ Tower of Victory” (53 ft. high; with 1 
a life-sized statue of Washington), was erected in Washing- 
ton Park by Federal and state authorities: Newburgh was 
incorporated as a village in 1800 and chartered as a city in 
1865. The U.S. Geographic Board spells the name Newburg, 
but the spelling Newburgh is adopted locally and by the 
U.S. Post Office. 

See E. M. Ruttenber, History of the Town of Newburgh (Newburgh, 
1859) .and History of Orange County (Newburgh; 1872). 

NEWBURGH, a royal and police burgh of Fifeshire, Scotland. 
Pop.; (1901): 1904. It is situated on the Firth Of Tay, 7 m. N.W. 
of Lady bank. Junction by the North British Railway. Its 
industries chiefly consist of the making of linen and floorcloth,, 
malting and quarrying, and there are fisheries, especially of- 
salmon. The harbour is used for the transhipment of the cargoes, 
of Perth-bound vessels of over 200 tons. On high ground, about 
r m. S.W., stand the remains (only the pedestal) of Macduff’s 
Cross, which marks the spot where the clan Macduff r-in return; 
for the chief’s services against : Macbeth— was granted rights 
of sanctuary and composition for murder done in hot blood. 
Denmyln castle, about 1 J m. S . E . 0 f N e wbiirgh , -was ; the . home 
for more than 256 years of the Balfour family, of which the two 
brothers, Sir James (1600^1657), the annalist and Lyon King,! 
and Sir Andrew (1630-1694), founder of the Botanic. Garden in 
Edinburgh, were the* most distinguished members. Liridores 
abbey, the gem of the district, is situated on the Tay,. close to 
Newburgh, and i| m. N. of the village of Lindores. Of. the 
Benedictine abbey, founded in 117S by David, earl of Hunting- 
don, brother of William the Lion, there only remain the groined 
arch of the principal entran ce, a portion of the west tower and 
other Early English fragments, but the ground plan of the whole 
structure can still be traced. The monks were noted agriculturists 
and their orchards famous. At Bl&ckearnside, a forest of alders, 
to the east of the ‘village, Wallace defeated the earl of Pembroke 
in 1298. . . 


NEWBURN, an urban district in the Tyneside parliamentary 
division of Northumberland, England, on the. Tyne; si m.; W. 
of Newcastle by a branch of the North Eastern railway. Pop* 
(1901) i2;5oo. It has collieries, and iron, steel, engineering, 
tool and fire-clay works, and there is a large industrial population 
Newburn is of considerable antiquity. Roman remains have been 
discovered' in proximity' to Hadrian’s Wall. A church here was 
destroyed by fire in 1072 in the course of a dispute between two 
claimants of the earldom of Northumberland. Here in 1640 the 
Scottish Covenanters planted guns to protect them while fording 
the river, after, which they defeated the English on -the Durham 
Side at Stellaheugh, and subsequently occupied Newcastle. The 
mime of Stotswood, one of the manufacturing villages between 
Newburn and the city, commemorates one of their positions; 
The district has many associations with the famous engineer 
George Stephenson, born at Wylam, 3 m. W. 

NEWBURY, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Newbury parliamentary division of Berkshire, England:, 53 m. 
W. by S, of Reading by the Great Western railway. Pop. (1.901) 
11,061. It is; beautifully situated in the narrow well- wooded 
valley of the; Kennet, which is followed by the Kennet and Avon 
canal. The town has north and south communications by the 
Didcot, Newbury & Southampton railway (worked by the 
Great Western company) , and is the terminus of the Lambourn 
Valley light railway. The church of St. Nicholas es a large 
Perpendicular building of the beginning of the 1 6th century; 
It is said to have been built mainly at the charge of John 
Winchcombe or Smalwoode (Jack of Newbury), an eminent 
clothier, who, according to; the brass to his memory; > died in 
February 1519. A few picturesque old buildings remain in the 
town, including part of Winchcombe’s house and the Jacobean 
cloth , hall, now a' public museum. The almshouses called King 
John’s ' Court are supported by a foundation known as St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, to which in 1*215 King John granted 
by charter (renewed in 1 596 to ■ the corporation) the profits 
of a fair; on St Bartholomew's day (24th of August).; Shaw 
House, on the outskirts of the town to the north-east, is an 
Elizabethan mansion of brick, dating from 1581; to the north 
is Donnington tastle, retaining a Perpendicular gateway and 
other fragments.. The suburb of Speenhamland was, formerly 
an important posting station on the Bath road. At Sandleford 
Priory, to; the south of Newbury, the site and part of the; buildings 
of an Augustinian priory (c. 1200) were utilized in the’ .erection 
of a mansion, in; 1781, for Mrs Elizabeth; Montague; The house- 
holders of Newbury have the right to elect boys and girls to the 
educational foundation of Christ’s Hospital. The doth industry 
is long extinct iii Newbury; but large wool fairs are held annually; 
there ’is considerable agricultural trade, and there are breweries 
arid flour mills., A racecourse was opened in the vicinity of 
the town iri 1905,; and : six meetings are held annually. The 
borough is -under a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. 
Area, 1828 acres. • . .. 

Newbury. (Neubiri, Neubiry) possibly owes its, origin to the 
village, of Speen on the other side of the Kennet, which probably 
marks the site of the Roman station Spinae 4 The name Newbury 
(new town or borough) is first mentioned by Odericus Vitalise 
it is probable, however,, that the manor of Uluritone, entered in 
Domesday as Jteld . by Ernulph de Hesdain and containing fifty 7 
one houses, covered a large part of the site of the town. The 
manor was subsequently held by the Marshalls, and later by 
the Mortimers, through whom it passed to the house; of York 
and the crown. , It formed part of , the dowry of several queensr 
consort, and was held by; Elizabeth before her accession.: In 
1627 it was granted by Charles I. at a fee-farm to the corporation. 
Newbury was a borough by prescription; in n87 its inhabitants 
are called “burgesses ” and a document of the time of Edward L 
speaks of it as u bur gus-” It was incorporated by a charter 
of Elizabeth (1596) which was confirmed by Charles I. and 
Charles II. ; a doubtfully valid charter of James II. (1685). 
Newbury sent two representatives to the parliament of 1302 
arid delegates to a council held in the reign of Edward III. 

?Newbury early became a centre . of the woollen industry 
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but - at the begiixning bf the ii7th century : this vfafe declmihg. 
John: Kendrick (di?': 1624) left a sum -of money to: benefit .‘the 
clothing trade; and to 1“ set the poor on work/’* but- the re^uh 
was; not' what was expected. Elia^ Ashmole (d.01629) says: 

Newbury had -lost most of its clothing trade, which the naviga- 
tion of the river Kennet hither, now begun, > will probably 
recover ”;; the trade, however, was already irrevocably lost. 
The Weavers’ Company, which still .exists, : was incorporated 
in 1601. In the 18th cehtury a considerable trade was done 
in corn and -malt. Newbury castle, of which traces remained 
until the 17th century, -is said to have been besieged by Stephen 
in 1 1 52; Newbury was the scene of two battles during the Civil 
War, in the first of which (1643) Lord Falkland was killed. An 
important woollen market; established in 1862, is held annually 
On the first Wednesday in July. ; > srf . .i r • 

See W. Money, History of Newbury (1887)',* ■ Victoria County 
History, Berks, r, • .y -.r:.: 

NEWBURYPORT, a city and port of entry arid- one of the 
county-seats of Essex county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., on the 
S. bank of the Merrimac river, about 3 m. above its mouth, and 
about 38 m. N.N.E; of Boston. Pop. (1890) 13 ‘,947; (i960) 
14,478, of whom 2863 were foreign-born (1910 census)- 
14,949. Area, about 12-85 sq. m. 'The city is served by two 
divisions of the Boston & Maine railroad, and by coast and 
rivet freight steamers. There are many houses dating back 
to the 17th century; of these the stone “ garrison” hous& 
(in Newbury) ; with walls 4 ■ ft. thick 1 and built in the form of 
a cross, is an interesting example. Other private houses 
worthy of mention are> the former homes of “ Lord ” Timothy 
Dexter and :> Caleb Cushing, the birthplace of William Lloyd 
Garrison^, and (3! m. from Newburyport in the township of 
West 'Newbury) Indian - Hill Farm;- the birthplace 1 of the 
journalist Ben Perley Poore (i82o-*i 887), author- of Perley y s, 
Reminiscences, of Sixty Y ears ■ in the National Metropolis (1886); 
Afttong the public buildings and institutions are the ^Marine 
Museum j the . Public Library (founded in 1854. by Josiah Little 
and containing about 45,000 volumes), the old Tracy mansion 
(built in- 1 7 7^1 or 1772),: which forms part of the Public Library 
building; the; Anna Jacques and Homoeopathic hospitals, homes 
fot aged- women and men, a Home for l 3 estitute Children, Old 
South Church, in which is the tomb of George Whitefield, and 
the Y oung Men’s Christian Association building, which is a 
memorial to George Henry Corliss ( 18-17-1 888) itherinventor, 1 
erected ^by his widow, a native Of Newburyport. The General j 
Charity Society is a benevolent association^ ; The city has a 
good public school system. The Female High; School Was opened 
m. ; T843 and is said to be the first high school for ^ girls to-be 
established in the United States. ^The Putnam Free' School; 
how- part of the public school system, was endowed early in the 
r^th century by Oliver Putnam of Newburyport and afterwards 
of f Hampstead, New Hampshire. Three parks, Washington, 
Cushing and Atkinson, are maintained by the city; and there 
are a statue of George Washington (1879), by Ji Q. A. Ward ^ one 
of William Lloyd Garrison by D. C. French, and a memorial to 
the soldiers and sailors of- the Civil War-^a bronze statue^ “ The 
Volunteer ”^-by Mrs Theo ! (Ruggles) Kitsqn. A curious chain 
suspension bridge across the Merrimac, connecting Newburyport 
with Amesbury, was built in 1827, replacing a similar ; bridge 
bfiilt in ; i8iOj : which was one of . the first ; suspension bridges 
in America. : • • " -^ ! .- 

'Newburyport in the early part of the 18th century 
Wa^i' Pfie r 6f the ' most prosperous commercial- centres in New 
Ehgland. At that time fishing, whaling and shipbuilding were 
its principal industries, the clipper ships built here being among 
the -fastest and best known oil the seaW. , After ^ the Civil War 
manufacturing; became ‘Newbutyport-s ! chief interest. In 1 905 
its factory product ' Was Valued it an 1 increase of- 

32-5 % since : 1900 ; 57-6% was in bCots and shoes, and the 
manufactures of- combs and silverware, silversmithing products; 
cotton goods and' electrical supplies are also important. 1 

Newbury, including the site of the present Newburyport, 
was settled in 1635 by a company under the leadership of the 


Rev: Thomas Parker (1595-1677); who had taught in Newbury, 
England, in his youth. In 1639 a portion of the : territory was 
set off to form the town of Rowley, and in 1764 about 647 acres 
were set off and incorporated as the town of Newburyport. 
In 1819 the town of Parsons (now West Newbury) was formed 
from Newbury. Newburyport, with its area considerably en- 
larged, became a city in 1 85 1 . During the War of Independence 
and the War of 1812 it sent out many privateers. In 1 8 1 1 a 
fire “destroyed 250 buildings, including the greater part of the 
business portion of the town. 

See Caleb Cushing, History and Present Slate of the Town of New - 
buryport (Newburyport, 1826); Joshua Coffin, History of Newbury; 
Newburyport, and West Newbury, 1635-1845 (Boston, 1845); Mrs 
E, V. Smith, History of Newburyport (Boston, 1854); D. H. Hurd, 
History 'of 'Essex County (Philadelphia, J8$8); j. J. Currier, History 
of Newbury- from the ' First Settlement of the Town to the Beginning of 
the Twentieth Century, (Boston, ^902), History of Newburyport, 1764- 
19.05 (Newburyport, 1906), and Ould Newbury, Historical and 
Bip, graphical Sketches (Boston, 1898). 

JJEW CALEDONIA (Fr. Nouvelle-Caledonie), an island in the 
western Pacific Ocean, belonging to France. (For map, ,see 
Pacific Ocean.) It is about 250 m. long, and has an extreme 
brpadth, of 35 m. and an. area including adjacent islets of 6450 
siq.. m.; is situated at the southern extremity of , Melanesia, 
between 20° 5' and 2 2° 16' S., and between 164° and 167° 30' E., 
and> like .all the chief islands of that, chain and the chain itself, 
lies nprth-west and south-east. An almost unbroken barrier- 
reef: skirts the west shore at about 5 m. distance, enclosing , a 
navigable: channel; on the east, which is more abrupt and 
precipitous, it is, much interrupted. To the north the reefs 
continue, marking, the former extension of the land, for about. 
-160 m.j ending with the Huon Islands. The Isle of Pines, so 
called; from its araucarias (its native name is Kunie), geologically 
a continuation of New Caledonia, lies, 30 m. from its . south- 
east extremity. It formerly abounded in sandalwood,,, and 
consists of a: central plateau surrounded by a belt of cultivation. 
At the two extremities of New Caledonia, parallel longitudinal 
ranges of mountains enclose valleys; for the rest the island 
consists^ essentially of confused masses and ranges of mountains, 
rising to* an extreme elevation- of 5387 ft., the plains being 
chiefly the deltas of rivers. The landscape is rich and beautiful, 
varied with , grand rock scenery, the coast-line being broken 
by, numerous small bays, into which flow streams rarely navigable 
even for short .distances, . but often skilfully utilized by the 
natives for irrigation; and sometimes flowing in subterranean 
channels.. The larger rivers in the wet season form impassable 
morasses, especially in the S.E., where the . mountains rise in 
isolated masses from fiat plains. 

« Geology Speaking generally, New Caledonia may be described 
as ! a band of Palaeozoic and probably Lower Palaeozoic, rocks,: 
associated doubtless with some Archean beds; this band runs, 
from north-west to south-east, through the whole length of the 
island. The second element in the composition of the island consists 
of Mesozoic beds, which occur in a broken band along most of the 
south-western coast. Most of the island is occupied by the band of 
the old rocks, which include mica, glaucophane and sericite-schists 
and slates; there are small intrusions of granite, and numerous 
dikes and masses of basic eruptive rocks. The slates are inter- 
bedded with limestones containing fossil brachiopods, which have 
l^d to their determination as Silurian or Devonian; but L. Peletan 
classes all these limestones as Triassic. Triassic beds of the Pacific 
coastal type occur in a band along the south-western coast. They 
are covered by marine Jurassic beds and they in turn by Cretaceous; 
coal-bearing, terrestrial deposits, resembling those of New Zealand. 
According to E. Glasser, the basic igneous rocks which are associated 
withithe mineral. deposits of New Caledonia were intrusive in Cainozoic 
times, at the severing of the connexion between New Caledonia and 
New Zealand. New Caledonia is part of the Australasian Festoon, 
and ih its general characters resembles the geology of New Zealand. 
The main mineral deposits are the nickel ores, occurring as veins of 
garnierite, associated with peridotite dikes, in the ancient rocks, 
of the eastern slope of the. island. . 

1 The basis of knowledge of the geology of New Caledonia was laid 
by Gamier, Ann. .des Mines, ser. 6, vol. xii. (1867)4 Later accounts 
are by E*. Glasser, “ Les Richesses minerales de la Nouvelle Caledonie,” 
Ann. des Mines, ser. .10, vol. iv. mem. pp. 299-392, pi. xi., and vol. v. 
mem. pp. 29-54, 503-701, pi. ii. arid xii. (1904) ; and by' t,. Peletan, 
Les Riches ses miner ales des colonies franqaises (Paris, 1902), 


;• * Cktwtie) ' , wlawy FvufWh-JwG hottest and wettest months are; 
tom December to, Marcji, hut there .is .usually a fresh trade-wind 
lowing arid the dimate is healthy. There is much Jess moisture, 
rid the flbta is of a less trbpical charicter than farther north ; i't fi&s; 
ome Polynesian and New Zealand affinities, and on the West coast 
partially Australian character ; on- the higher hills it is stunted ; 
n the loyrer, . however, there are, fine grass lands, - and a « scattered, 
rowth of' niaulis (Melaleuca viridifidra ) , useful’ for its. timber, bark 
rid caieput fill. There is a great variety ‘of fine timber' frees.' ' -’the' 
iread-fruit’, sago, banana, vanilla, ginger, arrowroot and curcuma 
row wild. The, cocpa nut, makze, sugar-cane, coffee* cotton, riqe 
rid tobaccp (which, last does not suffer like other; crops from the 
Dcusts) do well. The orange, indigo, lucerne, and European ve r ge- 
ables ari grown. Mammals are very few ; they include the rat and 
^teropui and other bats. The commonest birds : are pigeons (the 
irge. notou and other varieties) , dovesv parrots, kingfishers and ducks: 
/he kagu (Rhinochetus jubatus ), a .peculiar “ wingless '' bird, >is ; found 
lere only. Turtle abound on the coast,, and fish, of which some kinds, 
s the tetrodons (globe-fish) , are poisonous, 5 especially at certain 
easoris. Land and marine molluscs - are numerous, and include 
urious edible kinds. ' '?* ;/. * • 

Population.-~kt the census of 1901 the population bf \New* 
.aJedorua numbered. 51,415, Consisting of 12,253 free Europeans 
colonists, soldiers, officials) , 2 9, 106 natives, 10,056 convicts. 
n : 1898, however, the introduction of convicts into the island.; 
eased. The centres of population are Noumea; ’(Numea), the 
apital, on a fine harbour’ of the west coast near the southern 
xtrcmity of the island. With ' food inhabitants ; \B6urail/ 1 an 
agricultural penitentiary; (1806) ;La Foa, in the centre of the 
:offee plantations; Moindu, St Louis and! St Vincents 
The natives, whom the French call KhhakaS (Canaques, a 
vor<& meaning man, applied indlScriminktely to marly Pacific 
peoples), live on reservations, ,They are Melanesians of mixed 
)|ood, of two fairly distiii’ct types/ one srib-PapUan ahd the 
►tlibr /Polynesian. Of the first the physical: ' ^ characteristic^/ 
ire a small, thin-limbed body, hair black, Short and! woolly, 
irojecting jaws/ rounded, narrow, retreating forehead, long 
ind harrow head, enorthous eyebrow ridges, fiat nose arid dark' 
kin. 1 The second typb is characterized By a lighter 'skirl, some-' 
imes of a reddish-yelloW, longer, le f ss Wholly hair; body taller; 
viti better-proportioned . limbs, arid’ head btoader.’ ; This'' is 
he prevailing type in the east arid south bf the island. There'* 
s nowhere a real defining line between tfie tWo (many New 
Caledonians having black skins and woolly hair with Polynesian 
upjeriority .of limb) / but' the Polynesian type is generally found 
imong tire chiefs and their kindred. ' ' ’ ‘ 1 

, Both sexes among the natives pierce the lobes of. the ear for orna- 
nents. Tattooing is almost entirely confined tb the Women. ! .Both! 
iexes go naked, or with the scantiest loin-cloth. Their ' huts are 
lsually beehive-shaped, with a single apartment* low- narrow door, 
ind no chimney. There are various; degrees of hereditary ; chief ships, 
ind a supreme chief recognizee!, by all.. . As^ in some, other Pacific, 
stands, when a son is born the chiefship passes to him;, but the father; 
Ontiriues to govern' as regent. All property descends to the bldesb 
On’by birth or adoption, though custom demands that /the ■younger 
nembers of the ; famfiy should have a share* The people have; to. 
vork on the chief’s plantations and; fisheries, and. also wprk in parties 
or each other, breaking up new land, &c. This often ends ’iri 
eastibg find in dances {pilu pUti), Which ‘include allegorical’ Tepre^-- 
lentations of events or ideas. The/ supreme chief ’s authority is • 
imited by the advice of a council of elders, whom he : is obliged to 
iuramon in, certain emergencies. The standard of morality i§ low ; 
Vorrien are practically slaves, and infanticide was formerly common. 

The Kahakas are excellent agriculturists, being accounted superior 
n this matter to every other' race bf the Pacific. About; the middle* 
jfjthe; 19th century the indigenous population was 60,000. Returns; 
or 1904 showed that this., had fallen to father, less than, half. ^ ; .. , 
'The languages of the different tribes are mutually unintelligible/ 
they express abstract ideas imperfectly. Thus there are" several 
vofds for eating, each applied to a particular article of food* Their 
*eckoning shows the same peculiarity. The number^; go, ..up, to five, 
md for living objects the vrord bird is, added, tor .inanimate .yam , , 
or. large objects ship. 1 There are other terms for bundles of sugar-' 
:ahfes, rows (planted) of yams, &c. ; and sometimes things are Counted | 
Dy threes. Ten is two fives, 15 three fives, 20 is a “ man ” (ten 
ingers and ten toes), 100 is “five men,” and so on. „• ,'i 

Administration and Industries. 1 — The colony is administered 
jy a governor, who exercises ; military' power through a; marine 
rifant fiy cblb.fiel, and civil power with the assistance of a privy ^ 

1 A simitar usage exists in Malay ; see paper, by . Yule iri Jour! 
Anthrop. Inst, xxi 'igb. . v . ^ - 


council, a direetor'qf’ the’ interior;' a judicial head, aiitd a direbtdf 
bf the peftiteptiary / admihistratihfi/; There' is also an; elective 
, general . council* t H^opm&a is Jfie ? seat- of a ; superior tribunal, 
a tribunal of - first instance, \ and* a; tribunal of .commerce. < The 
islfind‘ahd'it'& dependencies are divided -into five arroridissemefit^r 
: Noumea alone has (since 1879) a municipality, other' lbSkfitibS 

■ being administered; / by! commissions. ;j ^Thef^f are i tlhbuM dBoo 
sq. m. of cultivable iands - in - the alluvial valleys, where coff ee^ 

; maize, tobacco, sugar-bane, : the vine; vegetables , potatoes’, 

and some of the- cereals ^are grown with success. r' Coffeev was 
introduced i about* 1870, ; and has prospered well* / :. Cheap agrfe 
cultural labouri’isj sUpphed by the convicts, !by the liberated 
; convicts, the Kanakas, and (to; sbme exteht) . labourers ?from> 

' the' New Hbb rides. v The,' Soil is: in three domains: that of the 
: stated fon: >the> Working of j which ^concessions may;.' be -granted^ 
that of; the pemtentiary administration;- and that of Lhe r native 
reserve. Many, horses^ cattle and sheep have' been, imported, and 
the -meat-preset ving industry- ik prosecuted.- Gold is found in 
; the^ valley oi *the^Diahot, as well as lead and copper at Baladel 
: Iron : is found - everywhere. The yearly output of nickel and 
j chroifie is considerable,' and these' minerals, with cobalt, constitute^ 

: the’ characteristic -wealth of' the island. Coal has been . wotked 
near Noumea, 'and kaolin is ffound in places. ; Gypsum' and 
j marble i also; deserve > mention i The chief industrial establish^ 
meUtS' are smelting furnAces for cobalt, meat-preserving vs^orks 5 
at Ouaco, sugari-works arid distilleries at Noumea and T»a Fba,? 
tobacco, oil and soap 1 factories at Noumea. ; The -commerce 
f888 amounted' 1 to £480,060, of which £200,000. represented 
; the trade with France. In 1900 the total had risen to £820,060/ 
of which £480,660 was for imports and £340,000' tor exports, 

: the share of Ffancb -in/that >year having been 45 % of dmpotts* 

■ and 47*% of exports. -The island -imports wines j spirits; tissues/ 
clothing and ironmongery ; and ’exports oresy-riickel, cobalt and 
; chrome (which represent 5 over three-quarters’ of the total exports? 

1 1 in' value), ^ ^preserved meats and hidesy C6ffe ! e, copra and other 

| colonial -produce. - ’ There' are 'about 150 mt of carriage’ roadsv 
and * in the mountainous - regions there are many footpaths* 

; A • railway runnings horth- westward from Noumea to Dumb6a, 
&C.; is' designed -to ^'connect the capital -with Bburail. >■ Thb 
islands annexed to : theicolOny of New Caledonia are the Ible 
of Pines; used ^as a - place of i detention for babitual criminals^ 

• the Loyalty Islands Ev of! New^ Caledonia; the ^Huott 

Islands, a ’practically barren '"group; ’the l Wallis Arehipelagb 
f (qivi ) ; add Futuna^ arid * Alof a/ S. of the ? Wallis; group. ; t 

History . NeW ’Caledonia was discovered iby Captain Cook 
in i774. : He torched the haven of Balade (the* original natnd 
■of the’ island) near the north-western^ extremity, as did d’Entrer 
:casteaux in 1793; who closely explored the coast and surrounding 
seas. They subsequently became known to sealers and traders 5 
■in sandalwood,- who, however, established! Wo - friendly- relations 
> with the natives. > In 1843' French' missionaries arrived at the 
island, and 5 it 5 was claimed for France, but on British represeMa-’ 
' tions the claim was renounced. In : 1851 a landing party from’ 
a French vessel lying at Balade was attacked by the hatiVesy 
and massacred With the ;exceptiori of a single member i / France” 
was 5 now determined on the annexation, and -the/fiag was raised 
at the same’ spot in 1833'y but- simultaneously the< ^namahder 
of a British 5 -vessel Was in ! negotiation* with The, Native ^chief ^ 
the Isle : of Pines, and ‘the British flag was hoisted 5 there. • TW 
: chief, however, subsequently ! sided with the French,' and the 
British claim was finally withdrawn. The capital, Nouih6a ! , 
was founded in 1854 (it was: then called Port ; d6 Fran ? ce);"iU 
i-86o New’ Caledonia became a colony distinct, from the French 
possessions in the Pacifie at large; ; in 1^64 the first penal / settle- 
merit was made on Nou Island/ off Noum&i/ Th,i878> there was' 
; a : seri6us'--native' ; m8ur-rectioh, and another in 1881 wasonty put 
; doWfi.after fifiich bloodshed. ' / 1 / ; ' ! : : : ' ’ ; : •/ : : ; : 

■ See- H. ' Riviere,' Souvenir^ <te la NoUveWe-GaUdonie: FirtsmteciiiM 
j canaque . (Paris,! 1*881:) ; ’ Gallet, : : La Nouvelle - Cale^b.nie - ; tNohmea^ 
: 18584) J?qrfleil yi Origines et .pr ogres ; defa {Nopvqlle-Ccdedonit {N!o i ; nmea r 
r885);f,/C. %&, Colopitytian ... .,,'en.[ Nouvelle- Qalejdonie 

! (Piri^, f x i‘878) ; !Snd. /Npjutn^a, % pied en Noiwell 

CdllddMe '-'(Paris/- i8#4); 4 M; J Av r Legrand, 'Au^'ptiys ties C&tfdtftfes 


(Parisy 1893) ; Moncelon, Le Bagne et la colonisation penale & la } 
Nouvelle- Caledonie (Paris, 1886); A. Bernard, L'Archipel de la 
Nouvelle- Caledonie (Paris, 1895); Nouvelle- Caledonie, ses rickesses , 
son avenir (Paris Exhibition, 1900) ; G. Griffith, In an unknown 
Prison Land (London, 1901); Carol, La Nouvelle- Caledonie miniere 
et agricole (Paris, 1900) ; Vallet, La Colonisation frangaise en Nouvelle -■ 
Caledonie (Paris, 1905). 

NEWCASTLE, DUKES OF. Within the space of a century 
thefe were no less than four successive creations of dukes of 
Newcastle in the British peerage. William Cavendish # (see 
below), nephew of the 1st earl of Devonshire, was raised to the 
dignity of duke of Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1665. His son and 
successor Henry (1630-1691) died leaving daughters only, and 
one of these married John Holies (1662-1711), earl of Clare, who 
was created duke in 1694. This duke died also without male 
issue, leaving his estates to his sister’s son, Thomas Pelham 
(see below), who, with other dignities, had the title of duke of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne conferred on him in 1715, and a second 
and similar ducal title (that of Newcastle-under-Lyme) in 1756. 
The first dukedom became extinct at his death, but the second 
title was granted him with remainder to Henry Fiennes Clinton, 
earl of Lincoln, at once his nephew and nephew-in-law. From 
his heir, who ranks as the 2nd duke, Henry Fiennes Clinton 
(1720-1794), the dukedom passed through father and son from 
Thomas Pelham Clinton (d. 1795), Henry Pelham Fiennes Pelham 
Clinton (1785-1851), Henry Pelham Fiennes Pelham Clinton 
(1811-1864), Henry Pelham Alexander (1834-1879),. to the 
7th duke, Henry Pelham Archibald Douglas Pelham Clinton 
(b. 1864). The three principal dukes are more fully noticed 
below. 

1. William Cavendish, duke of Newcastle (1592-1676), 
eldest surviving son of Sir Charles Cavendish and of Catherine, 
daughter of Cuthbert, Lord Ogle, and grandson of Sir William 
Cavendish and “ Bess of Hardwick,” was born in 1592 and 
educated at St John’s College, Cambridge. On the occasion of 
the creation of Prinfce Henry as prince of Wales in 1610 he was 
made a knight of the Bath, subsequently travelled with Sir 
Henry Wotton, then ambassador to the duke of Savoy, and on 
his return married his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Basset of Blore, Staffordshire, and widow of Henry Howard, 
3rd son of the earl of Suffolk. His fortune was immense, and lie 
several times entertained James I. and Charles I. with great 
magnificence at* Welbeck and Bolsover. On the 3rd of November 
1620 he was created Viscount Mansfield, on the 7th of March 
1628 earl of Newcastle,, and in 1629 the barony of Ogle was 
restored to his mother, this title, together with an estate of 
£3000 per annum, descending to him. In 163& he was made 
governor of the prince of Wales, and in 1639 a privy councillor. 
When the Scottish war broke out he assisted the king with a 
loan of £10,000 and a troop of volunteer horse, consisting of 
1 20 i knights and gentlemen. In 1641 he was implicated in the 
Army Plot, and in consequence withdrew for a time from the 
court. He was sent by Charles on the nth of January 1642 
to seize Hull, but was refused admittance. When the king 
declared open war, Newcastle was given the command of the 
four northern counties, and had the power conferred on him 
of making knights. He maintained troops at his own expense, 
and having occupied Newcastle kept open communications with 
the queen, and despatched to the king his foreign supplies, 
lit November 1642 he advanced into Yorkshire, raised the siege 
of York, and compelled Fairfax to retire after attacking him at 
Tadcaster. Subsequently his plans were checked by the latter’s 
recapture of Leeds in January 1643, and he retired to York. 
He, escorted the queen, who returned from abroad in February, 
to York, and subsequently captured Wakefield, Rotherham and 
Sheffield, though failing at Leeds, but his successes were once 
more ravished from him by Fairfax. In June he advanced again, 
defeated the Fairfaxes to Adwalton Moor on the 30th of June, 
and obtained possession of all Yorkshire except Hull and Wressel 
Castle. He might now have joined the king against Essex, but 
continued his campaign in the north, advancing into Lincolnshire 
to, attack the eastern association, and taking Gainsborough and 
Lincoln. Thence he returned to besiege Hull, and in his absence I 


the force which he had left in Lincolnshire was defeated ht 
Winceby by Cromwell on the nth of October 1 643 , which caused 
the loss of the whole county. On the 27th of October 1643 
he was created a marquis. Next year his position was further 
threatened by the advance of the Scots. Against prevailing 
numbers he could do little but harass and cut off supplies. He 
retreated to York, where the three armies of the Scot s r Fairfax 
and Manchester surrounded him. On the 1st of July Rupert 
raised the siege, but on the next day threw away his success by : 
engaging the three armies in battle, contrary to Newcastle’s 
desire, at Marston Moor. After this disaster, notwithstanding 
the entreaties of the king and the remonstrances of Rupert, ; 
Newcastle immediately announced his intention of abandoning 
the cause and of quitting England. He sailed from Scarborough 
accompanied by a considerable following, including his two sons 
and his brother, resided at Hamburg from July 1644 to February 
1645, and removed in April to Paris, where he lived for three 
years. There he married as his second wife Margaret (see below), 
daughter of Sir Thomas Lucas of St John’s, Colchester. He left 
in 1648 for Rotterdam with the intention of joining the prince 
of Wales in command of the revolted navy, and finally took up 
his abode at Antwerp, where he remained till the Restoration^ 
In April 1650 he was appointed a member of Charles II.’s priyy 
council, and in opposition to Hyde advocated the agreement with 
the Scots. In Antwerp he established his famous riding-school, 
exercised “ the art of manage,” and published his first work on 
horsemanship, Methode el invention nouvelle de dresser les chevaux 
(1658, 2nd ed., 1747; translated as A General System of Horse- 
manship, 1743). 

At the Restoration Newcastle returned to England, and' 
succeeded in regaining the greater part of his estates, though 
burdened with debts, his wife estimating his total losses in the 
war at the enormous sum of £941,303. He was reinstated in the 
offices he had filled under Charles I.; was invested in 1661 with 
the Garter which had been bestowed upon him in 1650, and was 
advanced to a dukedom on the 16th of March 1665. He retired, 
however, from public life and occupied himself with his estate and 
with his favourite pursuit of training horses. He established a 
racecourse near Welbeck, and published another work on horse-, 
manship, A New Method and Extraordinary Invention to Dress 
Horses and Work them according to Nature ... (1667). He 
wrote also several comedies, The Country Captain and TheVarielie 
(1649), Humorous Lovers and The Triumphant Widow (1677). 
With Dryden’s assistance he translated Moliere’s V&tourdi as 
Sir Martin Mar- All (1688). He contributed scenes to his wife’s 
plays, and poems of his composition are to be found among her 
works; and he was the patron of Jonson, Shirley, Davenant, 
Dryden, Shadwell and Flecknoe, and of Hobbes, Gassendi and 
Descartes. He died on the 25th of December 1676, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. By his first wife he had ten 
children, of whom one son, Henry, survived him and became 
2nd duke of Newcastle, dying in 1691 without male issue; the 
title then became extinct and the estates passed to his third 
daughter Margaret, wife of John Holies, earl of Clare, created 
duke of Newcastle in 1694. 

As a commander in the field Clarendon spoke contemptuously 
of Newcastle as “ a very lamentable man, and as fit to be a 
general as a bishop.” 1 It can hardly be denied, however, that 
his achievements in the north were of great military value to 
the king’s cause. For politics he had no taste, and adhered to 
the king’s cause merely from motives of personal loyalty, from 
hatred of “ whatsoever was like to disturb the public peace,” 
and because the monarchy “ was the foundation and support of 
his own greatness.” Even Clarendon concedes that he was 
“ a very fine gentleman,” which is perhaps the best summary, 
of his character. 

His second wife, Margaret, duchess of Newcastle (c. 1625- 
1673), had been maid of honour to Henrietta Maria, and after 
,she married the duke in 1645 they continued to cherish a mutual 
admiration of a very exaggerated character, each regarding the 
other as endowed with transcendent merits both of person 
1 1 Calendar of Clarendon Papers, ii. 63. 


tnd mihd; : -The duchess cultivated literary composition with 
exuberant fervour, and kept a bevy of maids of honour obliged 
;o be ready at all hours “ to register her Grace’s conceptions.” 
Walpole speaks of her as a “ fertile pedant ” with an “ unbounded 
passion for scribbling and, although giving evidence of 
earning, ingenuity and imagination, her writings are fatally 
narred by a deficiency in judgment and self-restraint. She is 
Dest known by the Life she wrote of her husband,* originally 
printed by A. Maxwell at London in 1667. She also published 
Philosophical Fancies (1653); Poems and Fancies (1653); The 
World’s Olio (1655) ; Nature’s Picture drawn by Fancie’s Pencil to 
he Life, which includes an autobiography (1656); Philosophical 
md. Physical Opinions (1655); Orations (1662); Plays (1662); 
Sociable Letters (1664); Observations upon Experimental Philo- 
sophy (1666); Letters and Poems (1676). ■ 

The Life of William Cavendish } Duke of Newcastle , by Margaret, 
iuchess of Newcastle, has been edited by G. H. Firth (1886) ; it was 
:riticized by Pepys as “ the ridiculous history of my Lord Newcastle 
writ by his wife, which shows her to be a mad, conceited, ridiculous 
woman, and he an ass to suffer her to write what she writes to him 
md of him,” but on the other hand eulogized by Charles Lamb 
is a work for which “ no casket is rich enough, no case sufficiently 
durable to honour and keep soft such a jewel.” See also La Duchesse 
zt le Due de Newcastle^ by Emile Montegut (1895). The duchess’s 
Select Poems were edited by Brydges in 1813, and her Autobiography 
in 1814. The latter, edited by Lower, was published along with 
her Life of the Duke of Newcastle in 1872. 

2. Thomas Pelham Holles, duke of Newcastle (1693-1768), 
whose official life extended throughout the Whig supremacy 
of the 1 8th century, was the elder son of Thomas, first Lord 
Pelham, by his Second wife Lady Grace Holles, younger sister 
of John Holles, duke of N ewcastle-bn-Tyne, who died in 1711, 
and left the whole of his vast estates to him. In 1712 he also 
succeeded his father in his peerage, and estates, and in 1714, 
when he came of age, was one of the greatest landowners in the 
kingdom. He vigorously sustained the Whig party at Queen 
Anne’s death, and had mtich influence in making the Londoners 
accept King George. His services were too great to be neglected, 
and in 1714 he was created earl of Clare, and in 1715 duke of 
Newcaistle^ori-Tyne. He also became lord-lieutenant bf the 
Counties of Middlesex and Nottingham and a knight of the Garter 
in 1 7 18; in which year he increased hi$ Whig connexion by marry- 
ing Lady Henrietta Godolphiri, granddaughter of the great duke 
of Marlborough. In 1717 he first held political office as lord 
chamberlain of the household, and in 1724 was chosen by Sir 
Robert Walpole to be secretary of state in place of Lord Carteret. 
This office he held continuously for thirty years (17 24^1 754) > 
and only changed it for the premiership on his brother’s death. 
His long tenure of office has been attributed to his 'great Whig 
connexions and his wealth, but some .praise must be given to 
his inexhaustible activity arid great powers of. debate, .He was a j 
peculiarly muddle-headed man, and unhappy if he had not more i 
to do than he could possibly manage, but at the same time he 
was a consummate master of parliamentary tactics, and knew 
how to manage the Houses of Lords and Commons alike. Lord 
Hervey {Memoirs) compares him with Walpole in 1735, and 
says: “ We have one minister that does everything with the 
same seeming ease and tranquillityas if he were doing nothing; 
we have another that does nothing in the same hurry and agita- 
tion as if he did everything.” He continued in office bn Walpole’s 
fall in 1742, and became more powerful on his younger brother 
Henry becoming prime minister in 1743. Oh Henry Pelham’s 
death in March 1754, Newcastle succeeded him as premier; but 
people who had been accustomed to him as secretary of state 
would not stand him as premier, arid in November 17 56 he gave 
place to the duke of Devonshire. For his long services he was 
created duke of Newcastle-under-Lyme, with remainder to 
Henry Fiennes Clinton, 9th earl of Lincoln, who had married his 
niece Catherine Pelham. In. July 1757 he again becairie prime 
minister — for Pitt, though a great statesman, was a bad party 
leader— on the , understanding, according to Horace Walpole, 
that “ Mr Pitt does everything, the duke gives everything.” 
Under .this ministry 1 England became f afnous abroad, but it 
gradually fell before the young king’s affection for Lord Bute, 


who, after supplanting Pitt, became prime minister in the 
room of Newcastle in May 1 762. The duke went into strong 
opposition, and lost his two lord -lieutenancies for opposing the 
peace of 1763; In 1765 he became lord' privy seal for a few 
months, but his health was. fast giving way, and he died in 
November 1768. The duke was certainly not a great man, but 
he was r industrious and energetic, and to his credit be it said 
that the statesman who almost monopolized the patronage of 
office for half a century twice refused a pension, and finally left 
office £300,000 poorer than he entered it. 

See Memoirs of the Administration of the Right Hon. H. Pelham , 
by W. Coxe (1829). 

3. Henry Pelham Fiennes Pelham Clinton, 5th duke of 
Newcastle (1811^1864), the eldest son of Henry, the 4th duke, 
was educated at Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
graduated in 1832. He was member of parliament for South 
Nottinghamshire from 1832 to 1846, when he became member 
for the Falkirk Burghs, retaining this seat until he became duke 
of Newcastle in January 1851. As earl of Lincoln he was first 
commissioner of woods and forests from 1841 to February 1846, 
when he was appointed chief secretary to the lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, but the ministry fell in June of the same year. In 
1852 Newcastle became secretary for war and the colonies under 
the earl of Aberdeen, and when, after the outbreak of the Crimean 
War, a separate war department was constituted, he was placed 
in charge of it. As secretary for war he was regarded as being 
largely responsible for the terrible hardships which befell the 
British troops in the Crimea in the winter of 1854, and as the 
result of a vote of censure he left office with his colleagues in 
January 1855. He was secretary for the colonies from 1859 to 
1864, and died on the i 8th of October 1864, being succeeded as 
6th duke by his eldest son, Henry Pelham Alexander. 

See j. Martineau, The Life of Henry Pelham , 5 th Duke of Newcastle 
(1908). 

NEWCASTLE, a seaport of Northumberland county, New 
South Wales, Australia, at the mouth of the Hunter river, 
102 in. by rail and 62 m. by sea N. by E. of Sydney, in 32 0 55' S., 
151 0 49' E. Newcastle is the second city in New South Wales, 
the fourth port of Australia, and the seat of an Anglican bishop. 
The city rises steeply from the sea, and possesses numerous 
fine buildings, among which may be mentioned the railway 
station, post office, custom-house, the cathedral of Christ Church, 
the school of art with its large library, and the Victoria Theatre. 
There are also two state-subsidized hospitals, a college, a school 
of mines, a technological museurri, several large and handsome 
churches, and numerous subsidized charitable institutions. 
Communication between the different parts is maintained by 
tramways, and steam ferry-boats ply between the city and its 
suburbs on the shores of the harbour. ' The industries include 
brewing, shipbuilding, copper and iron-founding, carriage- 
building and fellmongery; there are boot factories, engineering 
works, biscuit factories and smelting vrorks at Cockle Creek. 
There is also a large trade in frozen meat. There are numerous 
coal mines in the vicinity, yielding coal of the finest quality. 
Newcastle has a fine harbour, with an area of 540 acres, protected 
by two breakwaters; the breadth of the channel at its entrance 
is 1 200 ft:, arid the depth at the bar is 2 sf ft. Vessels of the largest 
tonndge can enter and lie alongside of the wharves, which are 
5 m. in extent, equipped with travelling cranes, hydraulic and 
steam cranes, lighted by electric light and connected with the 
Great Northern railway by a branch line. There is a floating 
dock to lift 2000 tons, and at Stockton there is a patent Slip to 
take large vessels for repair. The facilities for the shipment of 
coal are excellent, and Newcastle is the chief coaling port in the 
southern hemisphere. The harbour is protected by two forts, 
Fort Scratchley, the strongest in Australia, and Shepherd’s Hill 
Fort. The city exports coal, wool, coke, horses, cattle, frozen 
meat, silver, lead, copper, tallow, hides and country produce. 
Newcastle returns three members to the legislative Council and 
six members to the legislative assembly. Most of the suburbs 
are separate municipalities, namely, Stockton, Carrington, 
Wickham, Hamilton, Merewether, Adamstown, War at ah, New 


Lamhton, Lambton^ Wallsend and Plattsburgh iqF-he population 
of the municipality; of Newcastle isv.i^2$6;> ©L the town and 
suburbs about 70,060. . . ; < s 

>The mouth of the Hunter river (named after Governor John 
Hunter), now known as Newcastle /.Harbour, ;wa& > discovered 
in ,i 797, by Lieutenant John Shortland, v^ho accompanied Hunter 
to N ew South W ales. . F or many years after its discovery it was 
used as a convict station. It became a free settlement ini 1821, 
and in 1859 was erected into a municipality. ; The i centenary of 
the landing of Shortland was celebrated, in 1897, when a monu- 
ment commemorating the event, was erected. 

NEW CASTLE, a city of New Castle county, Delaware, U.S.A.., 
in the northern part of the : state,-, at the head of Delaware Bay, 
onia?high point of land extending; into the Delaware river, 6,m. 
south, of Wilmington. ; Pop. (1890) 4010; (1900) 3380 (315 foreign- 
bom); (1910) 3351. It. is served by the Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Washington (Pennsylvania System), and (vict Wilmington) the 
Baltimore &.Ohio railways, and by steamship lines connecting with 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and river ports. . . The “ old ” county 
court house, possibly built by the Swedes, is in New Castle; and 
there are a ; public ; library, the Immanuel . Protestant Episcopal 
Church (partly built in 1689), and several residences of Dutch 
and colonial types. . The ; city has a good harbour and, an excel- 
lent river front for manufacturing sites and for shipping ; it is 
included in the customs district of Wilmington. Its industrial 
establishments . include shipyards, rolling mills and steel -.works, 
flour-mills, and manufactories of : cotton and woollen goods. 
The shad fisheries are of some; importance. In 165 1 ; Governor 
Peter Stuyvesant of , New. Net-herland. established : near the place 
Fort: Casimir, as the first determined move in his, aggressive policy 
against the Swedes, who had settled in this vicinity about 1640. 
The Swedes captured the fort, in 1.654, but this precipitated 
the crisis in which New; Sweden (Delaware) was lost to the 
Dutch in 1655. Fort Casimir (renamed Fort Amstel) was made 
the seat qf government .of; the/local Dutch possessions, and. in 
165,7 was placed under the jurisdiction of the City oi Amsterdam, 
under, which it remained, .. though prospering little— disease, 
famine and. fears of English attack causing most, of the inhabit- 
ants to leave in 1658 and 1659 — until just before the English 
seized the settlements in Delaware in 1664. Under the English 
the -name was changed to New Castle, and trade and commerce 
prospered; and an arc with a radius of 12 m., having; the, New 
Castle court house as a centre, became the northern boundary 
Of the “ counties on the Delaware-.” New Castle was frequently 
the meeting place of the colonial legislature, and after, fh, 9 
legislative separation - of Delaware from Pennsylvania in 1704 
it was the seat of administration of the colony until 17 77. It 
was chartered as a city in 1875. . , , .< 

NEWCASTLE, a seaside resort of Co. Down, Ireland, ; finely 
situated on. the western shore of D undrum Bay, at the foot of 
Slieve Donard, the highest eminence of the Mourne Mountains. 
Pop. (1901) 1553. It : is the terminus of the Belfast and County 
Down; railway, being 36 m. S*. of Belfast; and is also served by 
a. branch of the Great Northern railway. A fort guarded the 
passage of the river Shimna here in early times, but. the town is 
entirely modern. , : The sandy shore affords good bathing, there is 
a small spa, .and: the scenery of the.Mournes is fine. ; The demesnes 
of Donard Lodge and Bryansfprd are of great beauty. The golf 
links . of; the County Down Club here are well known. 

NEWCASTLE, a city and the county-seat of Lawrence county, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the Shenango. river, at the mouth of 
Neshannock Creek, about 50 m. N.N.W. of Pittsburg. Pop. 
(j 890) 11,600; (1990) 28,339, 5324 being foreign-born and 463 
negroes; (1910) 36,280. : ..It is served by the Pennsylvania, the Erie, 
the Baltimore &: Ohio, = the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, and 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie railways. Cascade Park, in the 
neighbpurhood, is a pleasure; resort. The surrounding country, 
witji which the city has an extensive trade, is. well . adapted, to ; 
.{agriculture, and abounds: in bituminous coal, iron. ore, .limestone, 
sandstone and fire-clay. In 1905 the . city ranked fifth ampng 
the cities of the state in the value of its factory product, and 
of its ; products (valued at $29^433,^35, an increase ,of . 47 •%;% 


since i960) iron .and steel, and tin and terne-plates were the most 
important. , Newcastle y as. founded in 1802, became a borough 
in 1869, and, was first chartered as a city in 1875, its charter being 
revised in 1887.. . ; *.. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, a market town and municipal 
and parliamentary borough of Staffordshire, England, 2 m. W. 
of Stoke-upon-Trent by, the North Staffordshire railway. Pop. 
(1901) I9;9i4. The parish church of . St Giles was rebuilt in 
1873+1876 by Sir Gilbert Scott, with the exception of the tower, 
which: dates from the 12th century. The free grammar school, 
originally founded in 1602, possesses large endowments, increased 
by the amalgamation of various subsequent bequests for educa- 
tional purposes, and now consists of high and middle schools 
for boys and Orme's school for girls. There is also a school of 
art included with a free library in handsome municipal buildings. 
The manufacture of hats was once the staple trade, but it has 
declined. There are cotton and paper mills; and tanning; 
brewing, malting and the manufacture of army clothing are 
carried on. In the neighbourhood there are large collieries, as at 
Silverdale and elsewhere. Partly included in the parliamentary 
borough is the populous parish of Wolstanton, of which the 
fine church, well placed on high ground, has good details of the 
13th century, with a massive tower and spire. The mining town 
of Audley lies: 4-. rn. N.W., with a fine early Decorated church. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme is governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen and 
18 councillors. Area, 671 acres. 

Newpastle-under-Lyme (Neofchastell-sur-Lyme, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme) is not mentioned in Domesday, but it must, early 
have become a place of importance, for a charter, known only 
through a reference in a charter to Preston, was given to the 
town by Henry II. The town owes its name to a castle built 
here in the 12th century to supersede an older fortress at Chester- 
ton about 2 m. to the north, , of which the ruins were to be seen 
in the 1 6th century, and to the fact that it was situated under the 
forest, of Uyjne. Henry III. (1235) constituted it a free borough, 
granting .a gild merchant and other privileges; in 1251 he leased 
it at: fee-farm to the burgesses; the governing charter in 1835 
was t^t 6f 1590 enlarged by that of 1664, under which the title 
of the. corporation was the “ mayor, bailiffs and burgesses of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme.” Newcastle, which was originally held 
by the crown, was granted (1265) to Simon de Montfort,: and 
subsequently to Edmund Crouchback,. through whom it passed 
to Henry IV. In Leland’s time the castle had disappeared 
1 1 save, one great Toure”; in the 17th and 1 8th centuries the 
town was flourishing and had a manufacture of hats. The 
market was originally held on Sunday; in the reign of John it 
was changed to Saturday; by the charter of Elizabeth it was 
fixed pit. Monday. Markets are now held on Monday, ’Wednes- 
day anfl Saturday. Grants of fairs were given by Edward I., 
Edward III. and Henry VI. Up to the time of the passing of the 
Municipal Reform Act the farce of electing a mock r^ayor was 
gone, through: annually after the election of the real mayor. 
Newcastle sent two members to parliament from 1355 to 1885, 
when it lost one representative. 

. See Victoria County History , Stafford ; T. Ingamells, Historical 
Records arfd Directory off Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, a city , and county of a city, 
municipal, county and parliamentary borough, and port of 
Northumberland, England, 272 m. N. by W. of. London, bn 
the. North-Eastern railway. Pop. (1891) 186,300; (1901) 

215,328.,. It stands on the N. bank of the Tyne, which is here 
high and steeply, inclined above the . river. The mouth of the 
river into, the North Sea is 8 m. below Newcastle and its banks 
are lined, with docks and industrial towns, while its narrow waters 
are. crowded with tra&c. 

Though, Newcastle owes its origin to a Roman station at; a 
bridge over the river, its modern growth, has largely destroyed 
traces; of. antiquity. Of the old walls which, -according to Leland, 
“far strength and magnificence far surpassed all the walls of the 
cities; of England and of most of the towns of Europe*” and the 
circuit of which was, .2 m. 239 yds., there are. slight remains, 
although the fortifications were allowed . to go info disrepair 


ter thee union df Scotland and England.. The cattle, from 
tsieh ? the -town takes; its name,* stood on a slight elevation r rising 
uuptly from the river, and was erected by Henry II. between 
72 and 1177 on the site of an older structure built-in 1080 by 
ober%‘ eldest son of the Conqueror; It was originally ■ the 
rongest fortress in the north of England; and its keep is now. 
le of the finest specimens of the Norman stronghold remaining 
the country. While it was still incomplete, William the Liom 
as 1 led within its walls after his capture at : Alnwick; ? and' 
ithin -its i great hall Baliol, on the; 26th of December. 1292 $ jdid 
>mage for the crown of Scotland to Edward I; The; area of the ; 
istle within its outer walls and fosse was, 3 acres. Fragments^of 
tese walls, with the principal entrance or Black Gate (portions; 
which are, however, of later construction) and the Watergate 
■ southern postern remain, but the inner wall surroundingThe 
iep has. been entirely removed. The massive; keep;, Withy walls 
pit. thick, is in a state of good preservation, as ; is/ also the- 
lapel, a beautiful specimen of late Norman style. The castle, 
as purchased by the corporation 1 in 1809, and: is under ;the ; 
large of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, : which uses a 
Drtion ; of it as an antiquarian museum. , Near the castle is St 
ieholas • church, forming the cathedral of the. diocese of New- 
Lstle, instituted ■ in 1 885. The diocese covers practically the 
hole of Northumberland, with a very small portion of 1 Gumb.eir 
nd. The church, which, is principally Decorated, consists of: 
rve, aisles, chancel and transepts, the total length of the interior * 
om ieast to west being 245 ft., and the width at the transepts: 
28 ft. The principal feature of the church is the lantern tower, 
later addition and a very fine specimen of early Perpendicular, 
mong other interesting old churches is St Andrew’s church,' 
ectedin the nth century, and retaining Norman characteristics, 
ith a low square towet and a peal of six, bells, i During the 
ege by the Parliamentary army in : 1644 it was greatly damaged, 
t- John’s church is a building of the 14th century with an ancient 
ont . Of the nine conventual buildings at one time., existing; 
t Newcastle or its immediate neighbourhood, a few fragments 
l. the monastery of the Black Friars remain, and.thechUpel of 
i‘e hospital of St Mary at Jesmond forms a picturesque ruin-, 
here are a number of . quaiiit Elizabethan houses in the 
eep street 'called the Side, and in the Sandhill at itsfoot. ■ > 

Some of the' modern streets of Newcastle are spacious and, 
andsome. The most noteworthy are, Grey /Street-,/ , in which 
. complete scheme of : Grecian ; architecture is ; followed, and. 
rrainger Street. .This thoroughfare, is named after /Richard 
Grainger (4.798-1861), a; wealthy ; local architect who devoted 
imself to the beautifying Of. his city .with * remarkable: energy.: 
f numerous-modem; churches may be- tioted that of ; St George,, 
esmond, a * landmark 'for a! great, distance /and finely; decorated 
ithin, and the -Roman Catholic cathedral of the diocese of :Hex- 
am and: Newcastle. , The , most important public buildings are 
ae corporation buildings, including a large public hall, and a corn 
cehange; the guildhall,: originally a hospital called the Maison 
e Dien, and afterwards used as “ the- stately courtof. merchant 
dventurers,” re-erected In 1658; , the moot-haU : (i'8»)vIor the 
leetingS’ of ; assizes > ;and se.ssions ; and the. transaction of county 
usiness;; ? the exchange (1860) the.. . central newsroom ? andi rart 
cillery ; (1838) ;-; the • Wood memorial : . hall : .(i 8 70) , , -used •?. for the 
leetings of the North of England Institute, of Engineer s-;-and 
le. custom-house. The Grey monument in Grey Street, ,an Ionic 
Diumn surmounted by a statue of Earl Grey , was erected in 1836 

0 commemorate^ the passing of the Reform Bill; the Stephenson 
ionument near the railway: station/ was erected in 18.62-; a 
larble , statue of; Queen Victoria in front' of the Royal, Victoria 
ifirmary was unveiled * in 1 906, and a bronze statue.pf the queen 

1 1903 in, the, cathedral square. — - 

Among educational establishments; the chief ; are the colleges 

f medicine and of physical science of the : university of. Durham ; 
le first granting degrees in medicine and surgery; the- second:, 
r ith whiph, the school o.f art is incorporated, •; degrees In science 
nd literature. . The college of science, or Armstrong .College 
s it is called in comtnemorariqn. of, the fi^st .Lord Armstrong, 
as founded in 1871; the north-east wing; was opened in 1888; 


further parts pf f the, building in 1894, and* the west- ; wing by v Ring 
Edward; in *$96* I TM . rpyaL free : grammar school, founded in 
152 Sy occupies; modern buddings . in : Jesmqnd. 1 There - should, bp.; 
mentioned also Allan’s endowed , schools; , fpunded , in . 4705 ,, and 
reorganised by, the charity commissioners in ^§77; ; -and Rutherr 
ford College and the Commercial Institute, , providing technical 
and commercial education. The Laing; Art Gallery was erected; 
and presented to The city by , Alexander Laing, .and opened inr 
1904. Among ; clubs and , similar; institutions are Jhp .Literary 
and Philosophical .Society, ■. -founded' in -4793,; the .Society of Anti- 
quaries, founded, in 4813,; with a museum in the. castle; the, 
Natural History Society ,and museum; the Tyneside Geographical- 
Society U the* .Tyneside . N a.tm’ajists’ , . Club, vestablished , ,in- . ,1846 
the, MeGhanics’Institutipn? 18*24; the North of .England Institute 
of Mining Engineers, i8s : 2 ; ; the, Fine Arts Society.;; tftev F^p^s’*. 
Club*; ; the Northern . Counties’, Glup ; the Union Club ; and the 
University .Clubc Several .clubsTor working men form a, note- 
worthy social-feature. There is a public library, and ; newsroom* 
The, Royal Victoria Infirmary omthe Castle Leazes is a memorial 
of the Diamond Jubilee , of Queen , ydetoria^ ^nd was. opened, ip 
1 906. The . benevolent , institutions also f include the dispensary 
(1777 ) , fever house ; ( 1.803 ) , lymgrin, hospital ( 4 7*60) ,; eye infirmary 
(182 2), { children’s .hospital, Trinity, ^almshouses, it 49?)., . hospital 
of* j the Holy, Jesus (168,2); hospital (1701), , for ke^imen,..^., 
coal-bargemen; and ; institutions for . the. blind,., dumb , and 
Orphans.; *■ ; , ■ ■ T . * ; 

Newcastlels well supplied with public parks and recreation 
grounds- To the Nc of the city is the: Castle L ( eazes, ornamental 
park of 35 acres, and beyond this the Town Moor and racecourse, 
an * cxtensjye, , common j. the survival of the. pasture; land of the, 
township, -Eastward from Town Mopr, is, Brandling, Park, und 
westward Nun’s Moor. The picturesque grounds of Armstrong 
Park N.E. of the city extend to about 50 acres, - the larger , half 
of which was presented by -Sir , W. G. Armstrong; who ; al^p, 
presented the beautifully ; wooded grounds of Jesmond. Dene. 
Elswick Park in the south-west qf the city, extending, to 8| 
acres j includes Els wick Hall. There are seyeral .others. Jesmond,, 
NfE.rof the city, is the* chief residential suburb.; It. .takes name, 
from “ Jesus Mouut,” and was fformeriy a, place of, .pilgrimage; 
possessing a ; hospital: dedicated ;tO/St Mary the Virgin. ; , ; j 
: Both - the Northumberland and Dturham banks of the riyer 
are lined with manufacturing towns or suburbs. Qf* these Ahe 
most important is Gateshead (q.v.) , immediately, .opposite New- 
castle^ while those adjacent to .Newcastle on the same; hank 
are, Bepwelljand Fenham^ (pop,, in. 190:1,^18,316) onnthe-^est, 
and Walker (13,336), -on the east. . ; The, last-name^: twp ; (formerly 
urban ^districts)-, together with part, of Rentpn, were, incorporated , 
with N^castle in 1904^ .liewcastl^iis connected; with the south 
bnnklohthe. Tyne by four bridgesT— two high-level bridges,- ^ 
hydraulic swing, bridge. and suspension 'bridge.. ; Thp old ; h|gh n 
level; bridge carries the. North-Eastern// rail way j- yvitbr .a road 
fpotwny benenth; it. : : It, was opened by Queen Victoria dnv .1,8494; 
The/hew : hlghTiey.el bridge, icarrying .the, railway only, , was: opened 
by King Edward VIL ,;in ji9p6; it cpnsipfs/pf four* steel spans 
on ; granite'; piersi The hydraulic awing 1 bridge,, pn the low level,* 
was .built, to. replace] a stone structure erected in. 1781 pn ; ;the 
site* pf .a bridge dating from .1250, and destroyed by a: flood in 
?77i. , The Roman bridge,: the. Pons, Aelii,. is said to have spanned 
the river, at ?the^ Same point. The .hydraulic, bridge (1876) 
consists ofi one, Large /cent re pier, two midstream -piers, and twq 
abutments; aud its. i,oundations ; >are iron cylinders resting , on 
the, solid rock, : 6o >: ft, below the bed of the river. f Two spana< 
which open; simultaneously by. machines impelled, by steam) 
allow 103 ft, .of waterway for vessels going up and down the Hver; 
About^ half a mile farther 1 up the stream is the Redheugh bridge 
(1871). « The/ central station . of the .North-Eastern, railway./is 
an * extensive and : - handsome structure, built pn a sharp curve. 
An undergrQUhd/-:line : .. connects it : with: the Blyth : and Tyne 
statiom .iThe/ suburban line ; : of the. North T Eastern company 
from^ the; central station to . Jesmond, ? Qosfprth and Benton 
was the: first standard; line tp carry passengers, by electric traction 
(1994).; r v > .V: ; j ii; ■-> 


Newcastle owes its prosperity to its convenient situation on 
a tidal river, and to the immense stores of coal in the neighbour- 
hood, which, besides being largely exported; stimulate a great 
variety of industries which are dependent on their use. It began 
to export coal about the end of the 13th century, but the trade 
received a severe check by the act of Edward I. which made 
the burning of coal in London a capital offence. In the reign of 
Edward III. licence was granted to the inhabitants “ to dig coals 
and stones in the common soil of the town without the walls 
thereof in the place called the Castle Field and the Forth.” The 
quay in front of the town, extending from the hydraulic bridge to 
the Ouseburn, forms a fine thoroughfare of about a mile in length ; 
and by means of dredging a depth of water has been obtained 
at the shore permitting vessels of large tonnage to approach, 
although the berths of the ocean steamers are a little farther 
down the river. The quay is supplied with the most improved 
mechanical appliances, and has direct communication with the 
North-Eastern railway. There is a large grain warehouse at 
the E. end of the quay. Exports include , coal, chemicals, pig- 
iron, iron- work, steel, iron bars, plates and castings, machinery, 
fire-clay goods and copper. The chief imports are fruits, wheat, 
maize, oats, barley, iron and steel, petroleum, sulphur ore, 
timber and wood hoops, iron ore and potatoes. Steamers 
carrying passengers serve the principal English ports, Cardiff, 
Leith, &c.; also Baltic ports and New York; while Newcastle 
is one of the chief ports for the extensive Norwegian tourist 
traffic, the ships of the combined Bergenske and Nordenfjeldske 
companies regularly serving Stavanger, Bergen, Trondhjem 
and intermediate ports. To the industries of Newcastle indicated 
by the exports may be added glass, lead and shot, brick and tile, 
earthenware, tool, rope and ships’-fitting manufactures, and most 
important of all, shipbuilding. The celebrated Elswick works, 
founded by Messrs Armstrong in 1847, and amalgamated with 
those of Mitchell & Co., are among the most important in 
the world. The construction of ships of all sorts, including 
the largest ironclads with all their armour and guns, is carried 
on. Elswick is the name of the western part of the borough 
of Newcastle. The borough returns two members to parliament. 
It is the largest undivided parliamentary constituency in the 
United Kingdom. The city is governed by a lord mayor (the 
title was conferred in 1906), 19 aldermen and 57 councillors. 
Area, 8453 acres. 

History .—Newcastle owes its origin to its position on the great 
Roman wall and on the estuary of the river Tyne. Its Roman 
occupation is proved by existing remains, most important 
among which are the foundations of a bridge, attributed to the 
emperor Hadrian. Before the Conquest little is known of the 
town except that it was called Monkchester, and that it was 
destroyed in the 9th century by the Danes. After the defeat 
of' Edgar ^Etheling and Earl Waltheof on Gateshead Fell, it 
was again destroyed by William the Conqueror, but Robert of 
Normandy is said to have raised a castle there in 1080 on his 
return from an expedition against Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
and from that time the town was called Newcastle. Shortly 
afterwards it was fortified by Robert de Mowbray in his rebellion 
against William Rufus, but it was taken by the king in 1095. 
In the reign of Stephen it was seized by David, king of Scotland, 
and after its restoration to the English in 1x57 Henry II. rebuilt 
the castle and established a mint. The walls surrounding the 
town are attributed to Edward I. During the 14th century 
Newcastle was three times defended successfully against the 
Scots, but in 1640 it was occupied for a year by the Scottish 
Covenanters under Leslie. It was then garrisoned by royalists, 
but again surrendered to the Scots in 1644 after a siege of about 
six weeks, and Charles I. w r as taken there in 1646 when he had 
yielded himself to the Scottish army. Thte burgesses are said 
to have held the borough at a fee-farm rent under a grant from 
William Rufus. The title of mayor was conferred by Henry III., 
while Henry IV. in 1406 made the town a county of itself with 
a sheriff, and granted the burgesses power to elect 6 aldermen. 
Queen Elizabeth incorporated the town in 1589 under the title 
of mayor and burgesses, and Philip and Mary in 1556 granted 4 


additional aldermen, while the charter of James I. in 1604 
appointed 24 common councilmen. Newcastle has been repre- 
sented in parliament by two members since 1 295. The coal 
trade, to which the town owes its prosperity, began in the 13th 
century, but, partly owing to the act of parliament passed in 
the reign of Edward I. forbidding the use of coal in London, 
did not become important until the 17th century. Glassmaking 
was a considerable trade in the 17th century, and in 1823 George 
| Stephenson established iron works at Newcastle, where the first 
engines used on the Stockton and Darlington, and Manchester 
and Liverpool lines were made. 

See Victoria County History , Northumberland John Brand, The 
History and Antiquities of the Town and County of the Town af New- 
castle-upon-Tyne (1789); Chirographia t or a Survey of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (1818). 

NEWCOMB, SIMON (1835-1909), American astronomer, was 
born in Wallace, Nova Scotia, on the 12th of March 1835. He 
became a resident of the United States in 1853, and graduated 
at the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University in 1858, 
having paid special attention to mathematics and astronomy. 
He assisted in the preparation of the American Nautical Almanac 
for 1857. In 1861 he became professor of mathematics in the 
I United States navy, and was put in charge of the great 26-in. 

I equatorial erected at Washington Observatory in 1873. In 1877 
he was appointed director of the American Nautical Almanac 
office, a post which he held until March 1897. In 1884 he 
became professor of mathematics and astronomy at the Johns 
Hopkins University, continuing, however, to reside at Washing- 
ton. He was also editor of the American Journal of Mathematics 
for many years. In view of the wide extent and importance 
of his labours, the variety of subjects of which he treats, and 
the unity of purpose which guided him throughout, Simon 
Newcomb must be considered as one of the most distinguished 
astronomers of his time. A study of his works reveals an unusual 
combination of skill and originality in the mathematical treat- 
ment of many of the most difficult problems of astronomy, 
an unfailing patience and sagacity in dealing with immense 
masses of numerical results, and a talent for observation of the 
highest order. On assuming the directorship of the Nautical 
Almanac he became very strongly impressed with the diversity 
existing in the values of the elements and constants of astronomy 
adopted by different astronomers, and the injurious effect which 
it exercised on the precision and symmetry of much astronomical 
work. Accordingly he resolved to “ devote all the force which 
he could spare to the work of deriving improved values of the 
fundamental elements and embodying them in new tables of 
the celestial motions.” The formation of the tables of a planet 
has been described by Cayley as “ the culminating achievement 
of astronomy.” but the gigantic task which Newcomb laid out 
for himself, and which he carried on for more than twenty years, 
was the building up, on an absolutely homogeneous basis, of the 
theory and tables of the whole planetary system. The results 
of these investigations have, for the most part, appeared in the 
Astronomical Papers of the American Ephemeris , and have been 
more or less completely adopted for use in the nautical almanacs 
of all countries. A valuable summary of a considerable part of 
this work, containing an account of the methods adopted, the 
materials employed, and the resulting values of the Various 
quantities involved, was published in 1895, as a supplement 
to the American Ephemeris for 1897, entitled The Elements 
of the Four Inner Planets and the Fundamental Constants of 
Astronomy . In 1866 Newcomb had published 1 an important 
memoir on the orbit of Neptune, which was followed in 1873 by 
a similar investigation of the orbit of Uranus. 2 ! About twenty- 
five years later the tables of these planets were revised by him 
in view of all the observations which had accumulated in the 
meanwhile at Washington, Greenwich, Paris and Cambridge. 
In the meantime the theory of Jupiter and Saturn had been 
thoroughly worked out by G. W. Hill, Newcomb’s distinguished 
Collaborator in the Nautical Almanac office, and thus was 

1 Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge , vol. xy. 

2 Ibid. voi. xix. 



completed one important section of the work projected by 
Newcomb in 1877. * 

Among Newcomb’s most notable achievements are his re- 
searches in connexion with the theory of the moon’s motion. 
His first work on this abstruse subject, entitled Theorie des 
perturbations de la lune, qui sont dues d V action des planetes , l 
is remarkable for' the boldness of its conception, and constitutes 
an important addition to celestial dynamics. For some years 
after the publication of Hansen’s tables of the moon in 1857 it 
was generally believed that the theory of that body was at last 
complete, .and that its motion could be predicted as accurately 
as that of the other heavenly bodies. Newcomb showed that 
this belief was unfounded, and that as a matter of fact the moon 
was falling rapidly behind the tabular positions. With the view 
of examining this question, he undertook the reduction of every 
observation made before 1750 which appeared to be worthy 
of confidence; In an elaborate memoir 2 3 he showed that the 
ancient solar eclipses described by Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and others, which seemed to require an increased value of the 
secular acceleration of the moon’s mean motion to bring them 
into line with modern results, might safely be neglected, the 
ambiguity of the accounts in each case rendering uncertain 
either the totality of the eclipse or the place from which it was 
visible. In his investigation he employed the eclipses of the 
moon recorded in the Almagest, the Arabian eclipses between 
a.d. 800 and 1004, extracted from Caussin’s translation of Ibn 
Junis, the eclipses and occultations of Bullialdus, Gassendi, 
and Hevelius, of the French astronomers at Paris and St Peters- 
burg, and of Flamsteed at Greenwich, and deduced a secular 
acceleration of 8*8", agreeing well with the theoretical ; value. 

On taking charge of the 26-in. equatorial at the United States 
Naval Observatory, Newcomb devoted it almost exclusively 
for the first two years to observations of the satellites of Uranus 
and Neptune, being of opinion that it was better to do one thing 
well than many things indifferently. The results of these skil- 
fully conducted observations were published in a memoir on 
The Uranian and Neptunian Systems .? From this research* it 
appears that the orbits of all four satellites of Uranus are sensibly 
circular, and although no special search was made, he concludes 
that none of Sir William Herschel’s . supposed outer satellites 
can have any real existence. From the motion of the satellites 
he finds that the mass of Uranus is h of that of the sun, 

while for the planet; Neptune he finds a mass equal to rrlsuf* 1 
of the sun, agreeing with the value previously found by him 
from the perturbations of Uranus within -gVth of its amount. 
As early as i860 Newcomb communicated an important memoir 
to the American Academy, 4 On the Secular V ariations and 
Mutual Relation of the Orbits of the Asteroids, in which he dis- 
cussed the two principal hypotheses to account for the origin 
of these bodies — one, that they are the shattered fragments of 
a .single planet (Olbers’ hypothesis), the other, that they have 
been formed by the breaking up of a revolving ring of nebulous 
matter. 

: In the Astronomical Papers of the American Ephemeris will 
be found a large number of contributions from Newcomb’s 
pen on some fundamental and most important questions of 
astronomy. Among these are papers on The Recurrence of 
Solar Eclipses, A Transformation of Hansen's Lunar Theory , 
Development of the Perturbative Function and its Derivatives. 
His memoir On the Motion of Hyperion , a New Case in Celestial 
Mechanics, is in some respects one of his most original researches. 
He discussed the transits of Venus of 1761 and 1769, and those 
of Mercury from 1677 to 1881. At the international conference, 
which met at Paris in 1896 for the purpose of elaborating a 
common system of constants and fundamental stars to be 
employed in the various national ephemerides, Newcomb took 
a leading part, and at its suggestion undertook the task of deter- 
mining a definite value of the constant of precession, and of 

1 Liouville , t. xvi, (1 871), pp* 1-45. 

2 Washington Observations, 1875, Appendix II. 

3 Ibid., 1873, Appendix I. 

• 4 Memoirs Anier. Acad, of Arts and Sciences , v. 124- 152. 


compiling a new catalogue of standard stars. The results of 
these investigations were published in 1899, 5 and have been 
in use since the beginning of 1901. In the intervals of these 
immense labours, on which his reputation as an astronomer 
rests, he found leisure for works of a lighter character, e.g. his 
Popular Astronomy (1878) which has been translated into German, 
Russian, Norwegian, Czech, Dutch and Japanese, his Astronomy 
for Schools and Colleges (1880), written in conjunction with 
Professor E. S. Holden, and Astronomy for Everybody (1903). 
After his retirement from official life he published an excellent 
popular treatise on The Stars (1901). A more recondite work 
is his Compendium of Spherical Astronomy (1906). He also 
wrote on questions of finance and economics. 

: He received the honorary degrees of D.C.L. Oxford, and Sc. D. 
Cambridge and Dublin. In 1872 he: was elected an associate 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, receiving its gold medal 
in 1874. In 1877 he was elected a foreign member of the. Royal 
Society, which in 1890 awarded him the Copley medal. He 
also received the first Bruce medal of the Astronomical Society 
of the Pacific, awarded by the directors of the Berlin, Greenwich; 
Harvard, Lick, Paris and Yerkes observatories. Except 
Benjamin Franklin he was the only American to become an 
Associate of the French Institute. He died at Washington 
on the nth of July 1909, and was given a military funeral, 
having been made a rear-admiral by Act of Congress in 1906. 

An autobiography, Reminiscences of an Astronomer, appeared m 
1903 ;and a bibliography of his writings is given bv Mr Archibald 
in the Trans. Roy . Soc . Canada, XI. iii. 79. See also the obituary 
notice by H. H. Turner in the Mon. Not. R.A.S. (Feb. 1910), p. 395. 

NEWCOMEN, MATTHEW (c. 1610-1669), English non- 
conformist divine, was born about 1610 and educated at St 
John’s College, Cambridge (M. A. 1633)* In 1636 he became 
lecturer at Dedham in Essex, and was the leader of the church 
reform party in that county. He assisted the elder Calamy in 
writing Smectymnuus (1641), and preached before parliament in 
1643. He was a man of many gifts, excelling alike in preaching, 
in debate and in friendship, and declined many offers of more 
remunerative service. He protested against the extreme demo- 
cratic proposals called “ The Agreement of the People ” (1647), 
and was one of the commissioners at the Savoy Synod of 1658.. 
On the passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1662, Newcomen lost 
his living, but was soon invited to the pastorate at Leiden, 
where he was held in high esteem not only by his own people 
but by the university professors. He died of the plague in 1669. 

NEWCOMEN, THOMAS (1663-1729), English engineer, one of 
the inventors of the steam-engine, was born at Dartmouth in 
1663. While employed as an ironmonger in his native town, he 
corresponded with Robert Hooke about the previous investiga- 
tions of Denis Papin and the marquis of Worcester as to the 
applicability of steam-power for the purpose of driving machinery, 
and in conjunction with John Calley (or Cawley), said to have 
been a grazier or glazier in Dartmouth, and Captain Thottias 
Savery (1650 P-I7I5), a military engineer, he constructed in 1705 
a “ fire-engine*” now known as the “ atmospheric steam-engine.” 
He died in 1729, probably in London. (See Steam-Engine.) 

NEWDIGATE* SIR ROGER (1719-1806), English antiquary, 
was born on the 30th of May 1719. He w r as the 5th baronet 
of Harefield (in Middlesex) and Arbury (in Warwickshire), , and 
grandson of Sir Richard Newdigate, an English chief justice 
during the time of Richard Cromwell’s protectorate. He was 
educated at University College, Oxford. From 1741 to 1747 
he was M.P. for Middlesex, and from 1750 to 1780 M.P. for the 
university of Oxford. In 1753 he spoke in parliament on behalf 
of the repeal of the Plantation Act, and during the debates on 
the land tax in 1767 he opposed the duke of Grafton’s administra- 
tion and the proposed grant to the royal princes. Being the 
owner of extensive collieries near Bedworth in Warwickshire, 
he actively promoted the Coventry, Oxford and Grand Junction 
canal, cutting also a canal from his collieries to Coventry, and 
interesting himself in the construction of the turnpike road from 

5 Astronomical Papers of the American Ephemeris, vol. viii. 
pts. i. and ii. . 


Coventry. todCeicester* ‘But* it is as. an . antiquary and the' founder 
ofca prize at the Oxford university thathe-is -chiefly remembered. 
His interest in old architecture dated from a< tour in 'Franoe-and 
Italy which was undertaken* while die < was a .young ■ man. •■■He i 
filled, two folio volumes, with: sketches of- ancient buildings. His ; 
collection of Antiquities included . marbles j casts of statues and j 
vases. Two* marble candelabra found 1 in Hadrian’s villa at Rome j 
he purchased ; for £1800 and presented them to the Radcliffe 
Library at Oxford. Among hisvother generosities to the university 
were a chimney piece, for the hall of University College, and the • 
sum of £2000 for the removal by Flaxman of the Arundel collec- 
tion of : marbles to the Radcliffe Library. The Newdigate ” ; 
prize of twenty-one guineas for English verse, whichiis. open for 
Competition each; year to the . undergraduates of Oxford Uni- 
versity, was founded by him arid was first awarded in the year 
of his death. He died: at Arbury on the 23rd of November? 1866. 
His portrait was painted by ;Kirkby for University College, : 
Oxford/ and at the age of sixty-three he also: sat to Romney:-' <> : 

t NEWEL > (O. Fr. nouel or hoel y modern noyau , properly a 
kernel; from Lat. nux y nut pother foreign equivalents are Ital. 
albero , Ger. Spindel ), the term giveh in architecture to the central 
shaft of a semicircular 6r winding’ staircase, which is built up or 1 
consists of the narrow ends of the steps standing one Over the I 
other. When in stone/ both newel and steps’ are -cut out of the : 
same block- when in wood, the newel becomes a’ vertical: post 
into which the steps areEoused. The term is, also given to the 
vertical post at the foot or the angles of a square 'Staircase,.' into j 
which the carriage or beam carrying the steps is tenqn;ed. 

NEW ENGLAND, a general name for the north-edsf section of 
the United States of America, embracing the <&£ ‘Maine, . 

New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island : and 
'Connecticut. It has an. area of 66*4 24: sq.m. (4448 sq. in; being . 
water); anddn iqiodts^population was 6,552, 68r, v m6re*than one- • 
half of which was in Massachusetts, although that state .contains 
less than one-eightH of the total area. The region* is traversed 
by the broken mountain ranges which form the N.Ei continuation, 
of the Appalachian syst em ; the soil : is -rather sterile, except in 
the river 1 valleys; : and the 'climate of the long winters is often 
severe. But the picturesque scenery and - delightful summer 
climate have made New England a favourite* resort. When the 
commerce of New England was interrupted As a consequence 1 
of the Napoleonic wars., the abundance of water power afforded 
by the rivers encouraged manufacturing, and the region rapidly 
acquired prominence- ,in : this i industry , especially in the ' manu- ! 
facture of textiles, of boots and shoes/ ^kMd’df paper ahd "wood’ 
pulp; in 1905 the value of the textile products of New England: 
(excluding flax, hemp and jute) alone was $52.2,82 r, 440 (more' 
than 45% of that, of the entire country), the value of boots and 
shoes was $181, 023, 94 6 (more’ 1 than 55% of - the : total for the . 
entire country), the value of paper and wood pulp was $49,813,133 : 

■ (more than one-quarter of that of the entire ; country) , and > the 
value of all factory products amounted to $2, 02 5, 998/4:3 7 (nearly 
one-seventh of the total for the entire country). - : : 

Northmen very probably visited this region at the beginning; 
of the. nth century. (See VinUand). To Europeans who Visited 
it in the 16th century i t -was : . incl u ded/in ‘ f N oViHnbSga, ■ ’• and'some 
Of the eairly explorers searched here for the mythical city of that 
name. Title to tfre territory was cl aimed: by the English ort the 
bafcis of its alleged exploration by the Cabots in 1498, • and: by- the 
French on the' basis of its exploration by Giovanni; da-Verrazano 
in: 1524. It was made favourably known to the English ;by the* 
explorations of Bartholomew Gosnold in 16021/ of Martin Fringin' 
1603 : and of George. Weymouth in 1605, and i was? 'at . this time 
called: North Virginia. In 1606 King Jaihes L granted it to the 
Plymouth Company with a. view to encouraging settlement/ 
and in the next 1 year a colony- was planted at the moUth -of. the* 
Sagadahoc (now Kennebec) ’river, but: this was abandoned in; 
1608; the efforts of’ the French to establish settlements along: 
the Maine coast were’ likewise 1 Unsuccessful ; > Tn ; 1614-161^; 
Captain J ohm Smith’ traversed-the coast as fat » east' a s the mouth J 
of the. Penobscqt . river and as far south as, Gape Cod, gathered; 
much information from the Indians, wrote an attractive descrip- 


tion of the country, prepared a map of it, -suggested its present 
name, New England,, and made another Unsuccessful attempt to 
found a settlement. A-new charter of 1620 conveyed to the New 
England Council, < the successor of the Plymouth Company, all 
the territory in; North America between latitudes 40° and- 48° N. 
under the name of New: England^, and in the same year a 
permanent settlement was established at Plymouth by a band 
of Separatists, who, although they had expected to- settle in 
Virginia, were prevailed upon by the captain of their vessel: to 
land 1 in New England, During its existence of fifteen years the 
New England Council, made numerous grants of territory, and 
from three of these grew three of the present states : Massa- 
chusetts, from a grant to the Massachusetts Bay Company -in 
1628; Maine, from the grant to Sir Ferdinando Gorges and John 
Mason (the two most influential members of the council) in 1.622; 
and New Hampshire, from the grant to John Mason , in 1629. 
The Council attempted to establish’ a general government over 
its: entire domain/ but the scheme of some of its members for 
supporting such a government with contributions from- each 
member iii return for an- allotment of land was a failure, and 
although ' Robert Gorges, the second son of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, was sent over as governor-general in 1623, he accom- 
plished nothing and returned in the next year in disgust. In 
*635; when the Dutch were hemming in its domain on the west 
and the French on the north, the Council *made a final allotment 
of its remaining territory among its members and surrendered 
its 'charter, Connecticut was founded in the sapie year by emi- 
grants from Massachusetts without any other authority than 
that given by the mother colony. A separate colony was founded 
at New Haven* in 1638 by emigrants from England who had 
stayed for a ; time, in Boston and other .Massachusetts towns, 
but this was annexed to Connecticut in 1664 under the Con- 
necticut charter of 1662. Rhode Island was founded in 1636 by 
exiles from Massachusetts who: had no authority whatever 
from a superior government. Plymouth was a separate colony 
until its Union with Massachusetts under the charter of 1691. 
N ew* Hampshire was a part of Massachusetts from 1641-1643 to 
1679. Maine, having passed under the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts in 1652/ did not regain its independence until 1820. 
Vermont was settled largely by emigrants from New Hampshire, 
but- New York claimed the territory and the dispute was not 
Settled ‘until the new state was erected in 1791. 

Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut and New Haven 
; constituted in their early years a group of neighbouring colonies, 
substantially independent of the mother country, and possessing 
•A unity of purpose and similar institutions but in need of mutual 
protection from the Indians, the Dutch and the French, and 
also needirig an arbiter to whom they might refer their own 
disputes/ especially those relating to boundaries and trade. 
To meet these needs theyiorganized, under Articles of Confedera- 
tion! signed in 1643, the first form of colonial union in America; 
they called it The United Colonies of New England, but it is 
more commonly known as the New England Confederacy. The 
confederate authority was vested in a board of eight com- 
missioners, two from each' colony chosen annually by its General 
Court. 

This board was to meet annually in September, two years of every 
five’ at Bpston, one year of every five at Hartford, one at New 
HaVen, arid one at Plymouth ; special meetings also might be called 
by three magistrates of any of the four colonies. The commissioners 
chose their president at each meeting, but this officer had only the 
powers ,of a moderator,. An agreement of six commissioners was 
necessary to pass any measure, but if there was an agreement of 
-less tha ! n six the measure might be referred to the General Courts 
and- become a law of the Confederacy if all of those courts approved. 
The most important powers of the Confederacy were those relating 
to defence, and in case of an invasion its entire force, consisting of 
loo men from Massachusetts and 45 men from each of the other 
; colonies' (or some Other proportion which the commissioners might 
■name);, was-to rrtarch out if so requested- by three magistrates^ any 
of the contracting colonies. The expenses of every defensive war 
which the commissioners declared to be just were to be defrayed by 
the several colonies in proportion to their number of men and boys 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty. 1 Other matters within the 
jurisdiction of;, the commissioners were such as related to disputes 


etween twoaQF more ponies and the return of escaped 
risonem and fugitives j from* j ustice^ As the commissioners had. no 
leans ol enforcing their; orders, .their function was. chiefly, advisory \ 
ut pit was: nevertheless; of considerable importance on several 
ccasipns. Although the number of commissioners from each of 
he, colonies; was the same, those from Massachusetts, exerted 1 the 
ominant influence; . , . .r 

' ' Th‘A’d0m|nisSiQner^ met regularly until 1 6 ^--annually uitll 
tew Haven submitted to Connecticut in 1 664, and : tfiennially 
rom 1664 : to 1.684, ; when Massachusetts lost ; its: first • charter; 
Jpon the downfall of the Puritan Commonwealth in the mother 
oiintry (1660) numerous grievances were jUresented; ijo - Jpiijaf 
"harlos ll. against Ifie Puritan governments of New England', 
mong ; them. Massachusetts’ extension of its ; jurisdiction . over 
he toWns of Maine* Und New- Hampshire, the persecution of the 
Quakers, and the denial of tfie ’ right of appeal to the cro^ii, 
,nd in 1664 a royal .commission, consisting of Richard Njcoils:, 
iamuel Maverick, Robert Carr and George Cartwright, was 
ent over to settle disputes and secure some measure of imperial 
ontrol , but Massachusetts' the ; chief offender, : successfully 
>affied all attempts at 'mterferehqe, ^h<J The mNioh was almost ; 
. complete , failure. . The grievances .o t f English, merchants , arising 
roin the violation of the navigation laws bythe colonies continued^, ; 
towever, to receive the attention of the home government: *’ 4 * ■ , ‘ iJ ; j 
In 1676 the Lords, of Trade and Plantations sent over Edward j 
Randolph, to investigate and gather information which would : 
how the justice and expediency of imposing imperial control, I 
md two years later Randolph Was appointed Collector and 
Purveyor of Customs in . New England. Randolph sent buck 
n,any charges, especially against Massachusetts, with, ’the effect , 
hat, in 1684, the charter of that colony was., annulled by 
lecree in Chancery on a writ of quo iparranio. This done, - the 
10 me government set to work to organize : tfee .i6ya^ ? dp^^..Wliich 
ihould be ! known as New England, . or the Pon^inion of New 
England, and, its plan for this provided for the annulment of 
;he charters of. Rhode Island and Connecticut, and the inclusidh 
n the, Dominion of these colonies, and New Hampshire, Maine, 
Slew York and the, Jerseys, thereby restoring to New England, 
ill the territory, with the exception of Pennsylvania, that wag 
ncluded in the grant to the New England Council in- 1620. A 
;em^brary government was established at Bostom in May 1 68ft 
vith Joseph' 'Dudley as. president,' and in. Deceinbeir.'pCthe; sarn$ 
^ear Edmund Andros arrived with, a commission andinstmctions 
vhich were a copy of those to the governor of rNew York and. 
nade him governor of all New England except'Rhode' Island and 
Connecticut. Rhode island offered np ^resistance* W thpJ 
igainst its - charter , and , Andros extended bis . . authority over 
Immediately after his arrival. Connecticut, successfully, baffled 
:he royal servants for a time, but when threatened with a division 
)f its territory agreed ilPt tp resist the royal ^d bn 

:he last day of October 1687; it passed; under the gene^ai govern- 
nent of New England. Finally, a new 1 commission to Andros, 
issued in April 1 688, extended his jurisdiction - over NeW : -- Y ork 
*hd the Jerseys, and the. whole region over which he was made 
governor by this instrument was iiamed “ Our ICerritpiy; and 
Dominion of New England in .America.—* Bat the English 
Revolution of 1688 inspired a revolt in New England by ! which 
Andros Was deposed in April iPSg. Under ' William and Mary 
ao attempt was made to preserve the Dominion of, New; England, 
but Rhode Island and Connecticut were permitted, to resume 
government under their old charters, ■ Massachusetts;, received 
i new one, and New; Hampshire again became. a. separate royal 
province. ; .. V ‘ ' ’• ’ W; 

New England is prominent in American colonial history as 
the “ Land of the Puritans ” and the home of the corporate 
colony. The chief motive of its founders in- coming 'to The 
New World was the establishment of a new Christian cpijhitxbn- 
wealth, but subordinate, to this there was, from the first ap 
economic motive. So long as the religious motive remained 
dominant, “ blue laws ” were a prominent feature of the adminis- 
tration, but by a slow transition the economip m Tecafhe 
the dominant one, and, as a consequence of thfe; transit fhd 
of the corporate form of government, European .institutions 


wpr t e /transfptmpd into, AinericajA'-instittitipps. -and; new. political 
ideas, were ;gpngrated morerapidly in New England than in either 
the Middle; orjhe Southern; colonies: Owing To its. geographical 
position, nearer to Canada .than any. other group , of ^epkmiesi, 
New England had to stand - the brunt of the ^fighting during the 
wars between . the English ? and - the .French (aided, by their- Indian 
allies) in America, terminating with the conquest of Canada 
by the En^hsh; in? 1759^1760, and a sense of? common danger 
helped to create, a certain solidarity, which made easier ithe vmipn 
of; the colonies: for common action against the* mother country 
aib the- time War of American Independence. ■? After that 

War, . New England was long* thCj most. , essentially commercial 
and industrial ; group .of* states, and ’was; a stronghold ? , of 
Federalism; and in the period .immediately before : and;, during 
the War ; of ,x8i2,- when , its ; commercial interests suffered terribly, 
first .from the restrictive measures of ; the general government 
and then from warfare, New England was . ; a centre of . that 
Opposition to the .policy . of the National Administration .(then 
Democratic) , which culminated in the famous Hartford Conven- 
tion, ofi.x&i 4rJ 8; 5 (see Hartford) . , , • ; ; 

See thei artides oil the . separate New England states .and? .the 
authorities, th^re given ; among good general works are J. G. Palfrey, 
History:, of i pew England (5 vols.* Boston,, i 858-1 890) ; . J . A-; Dpyfc 
Tile Puritan Colonies (2. ypjs. , New Y ork, Y889.) ; B> B . J afiies, iTJw 
Colonization of New England (Philadelphia^ 1904); H; L. Osgooa, 
The/Amevmom 'Colonies, m the Seweiiteentfi 

1994,-1907) ; , J ohn Fiske,. , The, Beginnings of New England, or ; the 
Puritan Theocracy in its Relation to Civil and Religious Liberty 
(Boston, ff $ij8) ; S. A; Drake, The Making of New England ' (New 
York, Y896) ; W* B. W'eeden , EconOrhic and Social History of -New 
England > vols.> Boston,: 1890) ; and .Edward. Channing,-. 

thpMnityd States , , yols, i. and h- (New^Yprk,* 1905, 1908). ; < , 

: -NEW* FOREST, one of the few : woodland? regions: left in England 
covering -about 93,000 acres; in. .the south-west of Hampshire, 
between the ; Solent, Southampton Water and the riven* Avon. 
Abofit .two- thirds of. it is- ; cr pwri property, and is preserved, more 
or less in its natural :condition as open woodland interspersed 
with bogs and; heaths: , The trees principally represented. >are 
oak and i beech,; with some -newer plantations, of Scotch* fh. The 
trees, were formerly felled for building the ships, of -the navy and 
for feeding The, iron furnaces of -Sussex and Hampshire. Pigs 
and a -hardy breed of ponies find a good diving in the forest; 
and in spite of an act in 1851. providing for Their' extermination 
of; removal, a few red deer still: survive.: Foxes, squirrels, ottefs ; , 
snakes (smooth; snake, grass snake and adder), butterflies . (some 
of them peculiar to, the district) , and}, aat occasional badger, .range 
the forest freely. The tract derives its name from the extensive 
afforestation r carried, thf ough in t this ( t egion >■ by .William 'the 
Conqueror in 1 07 9 ; and ! the deaths ■ of ; two of j his: sons within 
its confines-T-Richard killed by a stag, and William Rufus, by an 
arro w^were regarded in their generation; as a judgment of Heaven 
for the cruelty ; and injustice perpetrated by theif father, when 
appropriating . The forest: Rufus’s stone, near ,Lyn;dhurst, 
marks the; supposed spot where that monarch felL. : About one- 
fourth? of the area is under cultivation by, private owners afid 
tenants^-- The principal? village within .the forest, is Lyndhurst 
(pop. 2167 in 1901); its church contains a fresco by Lord 
Leighton; j ; and here is held the verderers’ ; court, which since 
1887 has had charge of the crown portion ■ of the forest. On? the 
westefn' buFskirts lies the town of Ringwood (q.v.). Brockenhurst 
and '#eaul;eu: are ’ the yillages nex;t . in ‘ importance^ ‘ Beaulieu, 
at . the head , of > the? picturesque estuary- of the Beaulieu riyer, 
which debouches into The Solent,- ,is famous for the ruins of 
Beaiilieu Abbey^ fbundbd by Ring John for ; Cistercians: The 
gatehouse is restored as ' a fesidence,. ‘ and the English 

refectory >mi a? /church. There are considerable remaifis; of jfee 
cloisters: > chapter house and domestic buildings. ' Thei New 
Fof est gives -fiame to a parliamentary division , of the cejunty.' ; : 

The, , N efy[ ‘ 'Foir est is pne of, the five forests! mentioned in 
Domesday., It was a hunting-ground of the .^est , S,ax6n tinjg 9 , 
but, as' already stated, was afforested by The Conqueror, whose 
•cruelty in the matter is' probably exaggeratedly the traditioriai 
^deoffptA' ’ Cfefe of ;the thief Sources bf the wealth forest 
in early times, w ; as ; the' herds, qf pigs j ed there. The ,M,ew Forest. 


being under the forest laws, was affected by the forest clauses 
of Magna Carta and by the Forest Charter (i i 1 7) i which mitigated 
their ' severity. The chief officer of this, as of other forests, was 
the justice in eyre who held the justice seat, the highest forest 
court and the only "court of record- capable of entering and 
executing judgments on offenders; the lower courts Were the 
Swainmote and Wodemote, the former of which is still held, 
in a tnodified form, in the Verde^r^ Hall of the King’s House 
at Lyndhurst. The circuit of the justices in eyre, or their 
deputies, continued down to 1635; they were virtually ended by 
the Act for the Limitation of Forests (1640), though Charles II; 
attempted to revive them, and- they were not legally abolished 
until 18-17. The lower officers of the forest, who held merely 
local appointments, were the verderers, the regardefs (one of 
whose duties was that of seeing , to the expeditation of “ great 
dogs”), the foresters, the woodwards and the agisters. There 
was also a lord warden, who was usually a nobleman and performed 
no judicial functions. The Deer Removal Act (1851) resulted 
in the almost total extinction Of the forest deer. Under the act 
of 1877 the forest is administered rather as, a national park 
than for the growing of timber on commercial principles. 

See J. R. Wise, The New Forest (4th ed . , 1 883 ), with over sixty 
engravings by W. J. Linton and a dozen etchings by H. Sumner; 
and R. D. Blackmore, Cradock Nowell (1866). 

- NEWFOUNDLAND, a large island, forming a British colony, 
and occupying an important and commanding position off the 
eastern coast of the North American continent, not dissimilar 
to that occupied by Great Britain towards Europe. It stretches 
directly across the entrance of the Gulf of St Lawrence, to which 
access is afforded at both the northern and the southern 
extremities Of the island. 1 In the south-west its distance from 
Gape Breton is less than 60 m., while only 1640 m. separate its 
most easterly point from the coast of Ireland. It is situated 
between 46° 36' 50" and 51 0 39' N., and between 52 0 37' and 
59 ? 24' 50" W. The total area of the island is about 40,200 sq. m. 
or one-sixth larger than Ireland: its maximum length from Gape 
Ray to Cape Norman .is 317 m.$ its maximum breadth from 
Cape Spear to Cape Anguille, 316 m. In shape it is roughly 
triangular, three extensive peninsulas, which project from the 
north (Petit Nord) and south-east (Avalon), assisting the con- 
formation, although the latter, the most populous region of the 
island, is joined by a very slender isthmus, at one place only 
3 m. wide. A further division of the Avalon peninsulars wrought 
by the two bays of ,St Mary’s and Conception. St John’s, the 
capital, is situated on the eastern side of Avalon. 

Physical Features.— Viewed from the ocean the coasts of 
Newfoundland appear bleak, rocky and barren. The brown wall 
of rock, 200 to 300 ft. in height, is, however, broken at frequent 
intervals by deep fjords and large bays running in some instances 
80 to 90 m. inland, and throwing out smaller arms in all directions. 
For this reason the circumference of the island, which, measured 
from headland to headland, is about 1000 m., is actually doubled. 
The fjords resemble those of Norway; islands are numerous, 
some of them clad with vegetation; and picturesque scenery is 
not uncommon. 

Near the coasts the surface of the country is of a hilly; rugged 
character. In the interior the elevated undulating plateau is 
diversified by ranges of low, hills, valleys, woods, lakes, ponds and 
marshes. Much of this, is a savanna country, giving sustenance to 
large herds of Caribou. All the principal hill ranges have a N.N.E. 
arid S.S.W. trend, as have also all the other great physical features 
of the 1 island, such as the bays, larger lakes, rivers and valleys, a 
conformation doubtless shaped by glacial action during the Ice 
eriod.- The most important range of mountains is the Long Range, 
eginning at Cape Ray and extending along the western side of the 
island for soihe 200 m., and having peaks more than 2000 ft. high. 
Parallel to this but nearer the west coast is the Anguille Range, 
running from Cape Anguille to the highlands of Bay St George. 
,$ome of ; the summits of the Blomidon Range, extending along the 
south shore of the Humber and Bay of Islands, attain a height of 
2084 ft., being the highest on the island. Avalon peninsula is 
also very hilly - but the greatest altitude is only 1200 f t.— N orth-East 
^Mountain, from which sixty-seven lakes are visible, on a clear.day. 
Over the interior are spread a number of detached sharply-p ; oint^d 
summits, springing abruptly from the great central plateau, bearing 
the local name of “ tbits,” and serviceable asiandmarks. ; : 

In comparison with the island’s size large rivers are few, owing 


to?- the broken, uneven character of most qf the country, and the 
fact that the ponds arid lakes find a convenient vent iri the numerous 
lengthy inlets and arms of the sea. There are; however, three 
considerable streams, the Exploits, the Humber and the Gander. 
The first-named rises in the extreme S.W. angle of the island, close 
to -the southern extremity of the Long Range, and after a course 
of 200 m. falls into the Bay of Exploits, Notre Dame Bay. It is a 
mile wide at its mouth; its channel is studded with islands, the 
largest- being Thwart Island, 9 m. in length. Fourteen miles from 
the mouth is a succession of cascades known as Bishop’s Falls, and 
farther inland are - the picturesque Grand Falls. The Exploits 
drains an area of between 3000 and 4000 m., much of it fertile land, 
and densely wooded with pine, spruce, birch and poplar. The 
width of this fertile belt varies at different parts of the river, but it 
is estimated that some 200,000 acres might be available for agri- 
culture. The Humber rises 20 m. inland from Bonne Bay, and, 
after emptying itself by a circuitous course into Deer Lake, falls 
into the Bay of Islands. It drains an area of 2000 sq. m. Rising 
near the southern coast, the Gander flows through Gander Lake 
into Hamilton Sound, draining an area of nearly 4000 sq. m. Be- 
sides these three there is the Codroy, rising in the Long Range and 
emptying into the Gulf of St Lawrence. 

. The immense number of lakes and ponds constitutes perhaps the 
most striking physical feature of the island. More than a third of 
the whole are^ is occupied by water. These bodies of water, large 
arid small, are found in the most various positions: in the mountain 
gorges; in the depressions between the low hills; in the valleys 
and even in the hollows on the. tops of the highest eminences. The 
largest is. Grand Lake, 56 m. long, 5 in breadth, with an area of 
.192 sq. m. Its surface is but 50 ft. above sea-level, the bottom at 
its deepest portion being 300 ft. below sea-level. It contains an 
island 22 m. long. The next, Red Indian Lake, is 37 m. long, with 
an area of 64 sq. m. Gander Lake is 33 m. in length, and Deer 
Lake, . through which the Humber flows, is 15 m. After these 
Michel Sandy Lake, Victoria, Hind’s, Terra Nova and George IV. 
lakes rank next in size. Save where the railway and lumbering 
camps have invaded them the shores of these lakes are still primitive 
wilderness. 

The coasts of the island, intersected by many great bays, have 
been familiar to fishermen from an early period, but the interior 
remained almost completely unknown until the geological survey, 
still in process, was begun in 1864. Chief amongst the inlets are 
Placentia Bay, 55 m. in width at its mouth and 90 m. long; Notre 
Dame Bay, 50 m. wide and 70 m. long; Fortune Bay, 25 m. wide 
and 70 long; and St Mary’s Bay, 25 m. wide by 35 m. in length. 
Opposite Fortune Bay, which has several important arms, are the 
two islands of St Pierre and Miquelon, ceded by treaty in 1713 to 
France, as shelter for her fishermen, and now all that remains of 
French sovereignty in North America. In the neighbourhood of 
Bay St George, on the west coast (40 m. wide at the mouth and 
boasting a good harbour) are situated some of the most fertile lands 
in' the island, well-tirribered and containing large deposits of coal 
and other minerals. Three extensive arms run 20 m. inland from 
Bay of Islands, the seat of a profitable herring fishery. Conception 
Bay is one of. the largest and most important in the island, having 
iri 1901 a population scattered through the settlements on its shores 
of over 40,000 inhabitants. Another principal inlet is Bonavista 
Bay,' which contains numerous groups of islands. 

Geology — All the great ancient rock systems, between the Lower 
Laurentian and the Coal-measures, are more or less represented at 
one part or another of Newfoundland. 

The Laurentian system has an immense spread in the island. It 
constitutes the principal mountain ranges, coming to the surface 
through the more recent deposits, on the axes of anticlinal lines, or 
brought up by great dislocations, most of which trend nearly parallel 
with each other in a general bearing of about north-north-east and 
south-south-west. The Laurentian gneiss of the Long Range, on 
the western side, extends in a nearly straight course from Cape 
Ray to the headwaters of the Castor in the great northern peninsula. 
On the south-western extremity of the island these rocks occupy the 
coast from Cape Ray to La Poile. They are largely exhibited on 
Grand Lake, running in a spur from the Long Range between it 
and Red Indian Lake, and bearing for the south-eastern shores of 
Hall’s Bay. The central portion of the northern peninsula is 
Laurentian, which also spreads over a wide expanse of country 
between Grand Lake and the Humber and Exploits rivers, and 
shows itself on the coast between Canada Bay and White Bay. 
Another range of Laurentian comes up in the district of Ferryland, 
and shows itself occasionally on the coast of Conception Bay. 
Thus more than half the island is Laurentian. 

Three-fourths of the peninsula of Avalon are Huronian, a forma- 
tion which does not extend west of Fortune Bay. The town of St 
John’s and, in fact, nearly all the settlements between Fortune Bay 
and Bonavista Bay are built upon it. Signal Hill, overlooking the 
harbour of St John’s, is capped with the sandstone of this formation. 
The whole Huronian system is not less than 10,000 ft. thick, and 
has been cut through by denudation to the Laurentian floor. The 
rbcks of the Primordial Silurian age are spread unconformably over 
the area thus ground down. These evidences of denudation and 
reconstruction are very clear in Conception Bay, where the rocks 
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)f the intermediary system have been ground down to the Laurentia n 
jneiss, and, subsequently,, the submarine valley thus formed; has 
:>een filled; up with a new set of sediments, the remains of .which 
ire still to be found skirting the shores of the bay and forming the 
stands in it. . .* • •; .1 iv- . ,. ■ 

Rocks of the Silurian age are most extensive on the peninsula 
>f Cape St Mary, and around the head of Trinity Bay. These belong 
:o the Primordial Silurian group. The Lower Silurian rocks have a 
arge development, and in them the metallic ores occur, which seem 
lestined to render the island a great mining centre. The Lauzon 
livision of the Quebec group, which is the true metalliferous zone of 
Morth America, has -an immense spread in the island. It consists 
>f serpentine rocks associated with dolomites, diorites, &c., and is 
veil kpown throughout North America to be usually more or less 
netalliferous. The Newfoundland rocks are, no exception, but give 
‘videnceof being rich in metallic ores. The Middle Silurian division 
>f rocks is also widely spread; and the most fertile belts of land* 
ind the most valuable forests are nearly all situated on the country 
>ccupied by this formation. The great valley of the Exploits and 
/ictoria rivers, the valley of the Gander and several smaller tracts 
>elong to it. ^ * ? - 

The. Carboniferous series occupies a large area on; the western 
»de of the island, in the neighbourhood of Bay St George and Grand 


Lake. There is also a wider spread of the same series along, the 
valley of the Humber and round the shores of Deer Lake ana the 
eastern half of Grand Lake, and as far as Sandy Lake. “ Coal,”, 
says Mr JV P. Howley, F.R.G.S., head of the survey, “ is known to 
exist at several places in, this, series; and seams, apparently, of 
workable thickness, judging from their out-crops, occur on the 
Middle Barachois and Robinson’s Brook, in St George’s Bay.” 

It will thus be seen that the Carboniferous series is confined to 
the western sidej while the middle, eastern and southern portions 
are occupied by Silurian, Huronian and Laurentian formations, 
From the extent to which the Lauzon division of the Quebec group, 
the true metalliferous zone of North America, prevails in the island, 
its yet undeveloped mineral wealth must be very great. 

Climate .— The climate is more temperate than that of ‘most portions 
of the neighbouring continent. It is but rarely, and then only for 
a few hours, that the thermometer sinks below zero in winter, 
while the’ summer range rarely exceeds 8o° F., and for the most part 
does not riseabove 70°. The Arctic current exerts a chilling .influence 
along the eastern coast, but as a compensation it brings: with it the 
enormous wealth of commercial fishes and seals which has rendered 
the fisheries the most productive in the world. The Guff Stream, 
while it creates fogs, modifies the cold. The salubrity of the climate 
is evidenced by the robust healthy appearance of the inhabitants; 


Open firepfat&s warmthe'iimjs^^ 

?n the open air is attainable at all seasons. The average mean 
temperature at St John's Is 41 : 2° F., the maximum beirig ^ 0 . and 
the minQuni; 7® ; the ]aydrag;e^ heights barometer -'id- 29 *37 in. 

The 'average rainfall is 58*30 in. Winter se’ts in, as a rule, in the 
begihning of December and lasts until the middle of April. ; Generally 
the $now lies during this 'period; and the frost rarely penetrates 'the v 
ground to a greater "depth ' than .a: few., inches. Spring i$ sptnetimes 
late -in arriving, but once vegetation sets in it advances with mart 
fellpus rapidity: The autumn is usririlly Very fine, and, is often pro- 
longed till November. There is nothing in the climate to interfere 
yrith; agriculture. Tornadoes are unknown, and thunderstorms* are 
yery rare. Fogs, of which so much is taid in connexion with the 
country, are confined to the shores arid bays of the southeastern 
|nd southern coasts. •; V-. ■■ 

c Fauna. — Among the well-known wild animals indigenous , to. the ,! 
country the caribou or reindeer hold a conspicuous place. They/ 
niigiiate regularly between “>the south-eastern and north-western 
portions of the island. The winter months are passed in the south, 
where “ ^browse ” is plentiful, and the sriow is not too deep to prevent 
tfherri from reaching the lichens on thie lower grounds. In March 
Ipiey; begin their spring" migration to the barrens and mountains of 
t?he ’north-west. In May or June they bring forth their young. 
As.. Soon as the frosts of October begin to nip the vegetatiori they 
t^urm south. September and October are the best Months fop;'slalk i 
irig. In addition to the caribou, the wolf and black bear are found 
ib the interior ; the fox .(black, silver, grey and red), beaver, otter, • 
arctic hare, North-American hare, weasel, bat, frit, 'mouse and: 

t lusquash or musk-rat are numerous. 'The. /famous Newfoundland 
og is still to be met with, but good specimens are rare, and lie; 
Appears to thrive better elsewhere... The common dogs are, a degene- : 
rate ^mongrel race. It is estimated that there are threfe. hundred 
Species of birds in the island, most of them being migratory. Among 
them may be enumerated the eagle; hawk, owl, woodpecker, swallow, 
l^ingjisher, six species of fly-catchers and the same number of thrushes, , 
Ayarblers. and swallows in great variety,; finches, .ravens,, jriys. The 
ptarmigan or willow grouse is very abundant, and is the ’finest game- 
bird Jin the island. The rqcjc ptarmigan is found in the highest and 
barest mountain ridges. The,.. American golden plover, various 
species of sandpipers and curlews/ the brent goose, ducks, petrels, 
gulls! arid the great northern diver are met with/everywhere. The 
great auk, now extinct, was once found in myriads around the 
island..- The little auk, guillemot and the razor-billed auk are 
abundant. No venomous reptiles occur. Frogs have been intro- 
duced and thrive well. Of molluscous animals thp; copimon squid, 
a cephalopod'ribout b or 7 in. in length, visits the cdristri in Immense 
shbajs ; in August and September, and supplies a valuable bait. A 
gigantic specie^ of cephalbpod was discovered in 1873, which excited, 
much interest atrnong .ha£uralists : -the. body. varie¥*Tfom 7 to 15 'f£* 
ih length, with .h ^circumference of. '5 or 6 ft. ; froih the head teji 
cjjrms radiate, the twd:}origest (tentacles) being from 24’ to 40 ft.V 
in length, and covered with suckers at their extremities; the other 

f gh| arms yary from 6 to II ft., and on one side are, entirely covered; 

ith] suckers: Prcfessor\Vemll, of> Yale Collegev distinguished two 
^pecfes — one he /named ^rehiUuthis-' Miisppyi, after: the djscbyerer, 
rind t he other ArckUeUtHis-monatUus. ■ • ! . 

j Flora . — The pine, spruce, bitch, juniper arid larch\bf ;the fores^, 
<|f the interipl;;|uyhfe‘h' ample 'mriterialk v 'ifqr.'a‘ large timber trade as; . 
^ell | as for shipbuilding; purposes; The white pine, groiys ; to the 
height of 70 or 8o : ft. in sortie' places, arid is 3 or 4 ft; ip diametpri ;; 
There is an abundance of/wobd suitable for making pulp for paper; ; 
rind in 1906-1907 a London company, with Lord;'N6rthicliflfe (of the: 
Ipaify Mail) at its head, acquired large tracts for. this purpose, ..and. 
dperations were begun in’ 19 id. The mountain ash;, balsam-poplar - 
rind-aspemthri ve-well. -Evergreens are- in great variety^- The berry— • 
bearing plants cover large areas of the island. . The maidenhair or 
capillaire yields a saccharine, matter which is, lusciously sweet. 
Fl|oVering plants rind ferns are in vrirt varieties,' and Wild ;grrisses/and 
clover grow luxuriantly. * Garden' Vegetables . of 'ail ' k) hjtisj! and sti&fr- 
berries, raspberries; 'gboseberrprij currants, &c., thrive Svell. , 

■ Population .— By the' earliest / computation maSie'*.’ih ; T654. The* ; 
number 1 of permanent , ihHab^iant.s.. 4 u 4 tlie, island// was 4750; 
Twenty-six years later the . resident- population was* stated (to ; 
be 2;28Q; in 1763, : 7ooo:iin 1804, 20,000: In 1 83 2 • the population: 
had risen : to ! . 66,600; in 1836 to 7*3,094; in 1857, '124,288 ; /and ‘ 
iri ^i;’ 3 . 74 ;/. r .by the cehsus/of; 1901, the total; population of ’ 
Newfoundland was 2 1 7,037,; that of Labrador :boirig. 394 7. Tho 
capitalist John’s, which contained a population of 1^,000 in 1835, 
had in 1901 29,594 poulS; ; The : ratS/hf inctri^ri J Tbr ■ the igrind : 

the 'ppx $ £ai;s, Ending jn i 901 was 9/3 7% ; as/ cobipared wftK ; 
the pate ptyibcrjease 7:874-^1884; which ? was ,-n (Certain ! 

district's such as Carbonear, Harbour Grace .and Ferrylrind, ' ais 
well as : Xribtridot, showed a steady decline, ' t ie largest iricrease/ 
being in SL jG^rge^s district arid on the Wqst 'coast, , where it; 4 s ] 
not less .than 40 %. ; ; . 


‘ ^ ’ Of th'e^ Yafi6\jf§‘ Teligibus deriomiriatibris the" sf rerigth liT 1 9o| 
-was as. follows: Roman Catholics, 75,989; Ghuch of. England, 
7 319987. Methodists, 61,388; Presbyterians, 1168; Congrega- 
tipnaiistsy ,954;; Salvationists, 6 594 y Moravians, B aptists ; and 
jother^, 1554. ; The system of public education is denominational, 
each religious body receiving grants from the revenue according 
tb mmnerical strength.. The total sum allotted to education in 
-4904-1903 was ., $196,1.92. The aggregate number of pupils 
' under fifteen attending the 783 elementary schools and academies 
in the island was 3 5 , 204. It is estimated that 2 5 % of the popula- 
tion^ chiefly the older folk, are illiterate. 

, Fisheries — -These constitute the great, staple industry of the 
inland. On the export of its products the trade of the colony 
.‘still mainly depends. The most important fish in these waters, 
commercially, is the cod, which is here -iriore abundant thari 
anywhere else in the world. Although subject to considerable 
fluctuation the average annual export of dried cod-fish over a 
term of years is- about 1,200,000 quintals. The value of: the 
export varies between five and six million dollars, according to 
.;the s market price of the dried fish. The cod are taken on the 
sfipres- of the island, along the Labrador coast and on “ the 
Banks.” These Banks, which have played such an important 
part in the histor}' of the colony, and are the chief source of 
its wealth, stretch for about 300 m. in a south-east direction 
towards the centre of the North Atlantic, and probably at one 
time formed a part of the North American continent. The depths 
.range from 15 to 80 or 90 fathoms. The. deposits consist of sand 
and gravel composed of ancient rocks, and fragments of quartz, 
mica, hornblende, felspars and magnetite; along with these arp 
many; calcareous fragments of echinoderms, polyzoa and many 
. forriminifera. , In the deeper parts there , is sometimes a: fine 
mud containing the above-mentioned minerals and calcareous 
fragments, and in addition numerous frustules of diatoms." Thp 
Banks are swept by the cold Labrador current, and icebergs ar 4 e 
frequently stranded upon them. The Gulf Stream passes ‘over 
their southern portions. These two currents bear along many 
species of pelagic algae and animals, which supply abundant food 
to the myriads of echinoderms, molluscs, annelids, coelenterates 
, and ‘othrir invertebrates which live at all depths on the Bank^. 

; 'TbeSe invertebrates in turn supply food to the cod and other 
fishes which are sought for by the fishermen. Sea birds frequent 
the <Banks in great numbers; and, as diving birds are not met 
; with at. any great distance from them, the presence of these in 
, . the spa gives seamen an indication of the shallower water. * 

The total annual catch of cod in Newfoundland waters has been 
’ estimated -at, about 2.500,000 quintals (a quintal being one-tweritieth 
'of a.Ton)v with a value of about £ 1,400,000 sterling. The cod fishery 
r.fbrjns,,f9urlfifths of the entire industry, in spite of the increase in 
^thp herririg and lobster catch. .No increase in the quantities taken 
‘Is to be noted, but the market value of dried cod fish is generally 
enhanced. In 1885 an export of 1,284,710 quintals was only worth 
; 14,061,600. In 1905 1,196,814 quintals were valued at $6,108,614, 
"Vo tto^'ay be added the value of the fish consumed bv the pepple 
of the colony, estimated at $450,000. According to the census of 
1901 there were 41,231 males and 21,443 females engaged in the 
: catching and curing of fish. 

■The figures have greatly varied in past years: as for -instance in 
i: 8'57; 3'1%- of the total population were engaged in catching and 
curing, fish:' in 1869, 25-4%, in 1884, 30-6% arid in 1901, 28*4%. 
Small voyages and low prices have tended to limit fishery operations ; 
and the opening up of other industries has diverted labour from the 
fisheries. The total number of vessels engaged is about 1550; with 
ja. tonnage of 54,500; over 11,000 fishing rooms are in act rial use. 

: The use of traps has followed the decrease in number *of nets and 
seines, but the. continued increase of fishing rooms ^shows that therri 
i is -no falling off in the Newfoundland cod fishery, which has now 
been prosecuted for fully four centuries. Notwithstanding the 
; endrmous drafts every year, to all appearance the cod are as abrindaiit 
| as ever. They: begin to ^appear on the coasts of the island aboyt the 
i first of June, 1 at which time they move from the deep waters 1 of .the 
coast to- the shallower and- warmer waters near the shore 1 , fpr spawn- 
j ing purposes. Their approach is heralded by the caplin, a beautiful 
i little fish about -7 y in. in length, vast shoals of’ which arrive, filling 
every- bay and harbour. The cod : follow ip their wake, feasting 
greedily upon the caplin, which supply the best bait. In six weeks, 
sthe caplin disappear, and their place is taken by the squid about 
I the ■ Ast of August/ ^ These also supply a Valuable bait, and aje 
• followed ' -by the herri ng; which contrh lie till the middle of erid of 



.are,, taken py; t he j 

_ 7 „ _____ _ TT _^, „ *„*. i^wi, ™ ifc% pod-trap ajid ; 

tiy-KtiltoWl : 'Ne^durfdJilrtd’^pdris coil' io ' Brazil,' Spain, Portugal, , 
Italy , 5 Grea^t Brftairii Gribece, the West IWdies atid tli^ United Staite's. 
Brazil andlSpain< are; the largest consumers.’ ? . 

, Aftpt; the, cpclthe ‘seal hshepy is f of next importance. 5 The industry 
was begun about 1740, when the value 0/ the seal oil exports , was 

■ l lr ! TAnk' • In ' + ' ’rrifiK^ t'oilfcl/Jtic! a rir^ c&al nil fn tliA nf '^'J7n 



meri. envploy^d is* abou,t 4900.,. ^Steamers, -were first usedim 1863. 
Thpy are. from, 3-5,0 to 509 /tons burden, mpst of them carrying ftom 
208 tip 300! men. ' The larger class can bring in froth 30,006 to 40,660 
sbals/ I’ti one instance if 1,906 seals were brought “in by a' single 
Steamer, the W Neptune,/’ the , weight 1 ‘being •8^.tons and the value 
$1 p3 ,75p. In bad years the patch may not , exceed * 200,opQ-r-in 
1893 it fell to 129,061." /Bylaw nosteamer mayleayeport pn; a 
se'alpg voyage until tKe iitn of March,/ find no seal may be .killed 
before the>i 4 tK r 6 f Marche ' The yotihtg’ Seals are born’ on/ the ic'e 
between, the 15th and /25th of 5 February, land mature sb rapidly- that 
they ate in excellent condition in* four, .we^ks.j . : *rn ; -j y ; 

Of , more recent origin is,; the lobster fishery, their packing for 
export having began in 187 3 . , By x 888 the value pf the lobster 
expott-had -risen tO' $ 385107 . 7 . " In 1904 - 1905 , Mile’ the 'batch Had 
somewhat -diminished ;Us > < corripared with x 895 , the value ihad ‘ in* 
creased. to $ 5 X 2 :, 662 . : u\ ■■■•;.{ Y ; ?wiv: ’■> 

A. vigorpus. effort.. has been made , to establish, the herring fishery 
on a scalfe’ ebnimrirt^urate With ' 'the' . abundance of the .fish iii . these 
waters: ~ In 1855 the total quantity exported 1 ‘ 3 ' 2 ,q 4 £ "barrels-; 

with . a value of $ 91 , 357 . In i 905 there; were 1 76 ,633 barrels* valued 
at $ 379 , 938 .. The principal $eats ; pf ;tfie herring, fishery, are fortune 
Bay/Tiapentra, Ray S t Geprge.and Ray pf Islands, ^d { t|ie ; .whole 
toast' bf Labrador , which furnishes the finest kind of herring. Besides 
the 1 hearing 5 exported/ at 5 le’ast $156 ;bod Woirth is sold to the French 
arid rAmericans/as bait*' •• v.:* .. vvli/ 1 . .-o •"> 

The export ; of > preserved salmpn, ..c&~ which the island ba_s; 


i'bhys 

for taking it is brief* sixOr seven weeks, beginning' at the end of 5 May, 
Tlfe ? j5td^r preservation of the salmon waters has been for generations 
neglected, (and reckless practices bade, fair wholly to exterminate the 
fiShV t ' 1 lh f$88, however, a, fisheries commission wasappoipted, dii$ 
river warders Wete ’charged with " the' stringent enforcement; of the 
new laws: j The-be£t salmon fisheries 'are in Bonavista BkyV Gander 
and Exploit^. bays ); and >Qit the west coast.; : ’1^ :1 

Mackerel formerly frequented , the ( Newfoundland coasts, .but 
disappeared about the middle of the 19th century ; and few halibut 
or haddbOk are caught. Seri trout and brobH trout; however, abound, 
and latterly ILoch 'Leveri and Californian rainbow trout have’ been 
introduced ; with . success, : , ( > ■ ; , • r.;| •• .: : rroiur; • . . ’ ;r ; ■ 

t The. , mpst, extraordinary. , increase concerns whqfing, industry. 
Before 1 1856 a very .successful whale fishery l wa§ carried on, but, it 
then- 1 suddenly ceased; and has' only j recently ‘ beeri v revived.' The 
revivalois dub to the invention -of a harpbbmgUri ( , which* < kilis ) ’the 
whale effectually and with* despatch., ; There arei how ; fourteen Whale 
Lactorips in operation for the production pf ; bone and v oHv i X^hile in 
1 $9^ tile value of the oil reached only, $7306 arid the bone $1000, a 
dteade latet the 'values' were $384,062 and $34»^$3; respectively; 
no feWer than 1 275 whales being caught.'' ’ A patent 5 process manu- 
factures the carcases, into , a fine guano, and; utilizes the by-products, 

' thus addingSlOQ, oop, to,, the industry^ - ; ; : : i y/T y- !: . > 

;yn the whole' the aggregate value of the Newfoundland fisheries 
for 1966-1967 whs nearly £2,006,000 sterling, including' the fisli 
Consumed in the colony.- : l > ;- !.:{ :• * ■/ -• : 10 /• 

Until recent yeats little attention has; .been, paid 
to agfi£eulture, ; the. belief beipg current that the futprior pf the, island 
was a desert. The reports , of the .geological survey /dispelled this 
fiction/ it r befttg r e6Hc|usively shoWri thMt ['But di thp ^jObb sp. m* 
Of dry land o^er one^sixth or 7000 siq. ^ ^rid is available undbr suitable 
conditions for arable and for grazing purposes.;; The, ,be£t land is 
situated in the Codroy- valley, , which is* idcji in alluvial soil, , That 
in the Bay St George district is very textile,. ' r ahd ; i : n ‘the IJumb^i* 
valley,. Exploits Valley and elsewhere iriany thousands J of farmers 
could Work to •: advantage. 1 In 1 18^4] ortiy 36 >339 dcres^Were : under 
cfflwMiotii-.iiln joo.i - 7 2 15, 579 jacres were. occupied, oil Which 83,533 
acres" Were actually .under cultivation,, . producing, chiedy .hay, oats,, 
potatoes, turnips, and' cabbages. Iii the numbers of live stockj there 
fes been' a ribtabld increase, especially in sheep/ Newfoundland 
seems ‘especially adapted for * a Sheep-grazirig^ ^country. ■ = :: - ; 

Mining'.^r^Qt, until a comparatively recent date was Newfound-, 
lapd known, tq, contain, mineral deposits pf* great -value. \ Tha.fet 
discovery of copper ore took place at a small fishing hamlet called 
Tilt ’Gbve in 1857. Seven years later the mine was opened, ahd 
dating thb following fifteen years Tilt Cove mine -yielded about 
50^600) tofis- of popper ore valued at $1*572, 154V besides niokM. worth 
$3?f74P»< %>???? ^another. mine, at Belt’s pove ; was opened^ There 
are -« M-i— t>__. ^ 


bearing dbposits^rd widely distributed^ Alcebrdihg^tb the { geblagieal 
XDC. 16 


survey : reports, copper^oearing; rocxs- nave a development 01 over 
5000 sq. m. throughout the island. Iron-mining, hoWever, -has far 
surpassed copper-mining, the chief centre being at Bell. Island in 
Conception 5 Bay: ‘ Heinatite iron haS been foUnd at Ekpllol ts ’ Viver, 
Fortunes Harbour* New Bay and other parts in Nbtre paifto iBay. 
The. iron exported in 1905 amounted to 635,350 toris with a value 
of $635,35 p. In, 1.895 , the value of iron exports was nil. Of itdn 
Dyrites^ 68,970 tons were exported in 1905 Valued at $4101514* 
nmilarly in 1895^ rio Slate was exported, it has since been -worked 
at Trinity Bay * Bonavista Bay and Bay of Islands, the- latter deposit 
being declared, equal to the ; best Carnarvon, slate.- In 1905 .14*756 
tons were shipped. The existence of coal in the island .has -been 
known since' Captain 'Cook* first reported iis discovery 10/1763,^ but 
until lately libtle has been done to exploit it. The most 1 important 
carboniferous region is at Grand Lake, St George's and the Codroy 
region directly opposite; the Cape Breton coal-fields.* • : ; : v l../; 

7 Zinc has been, found in many, localities, as also jantimqny; silver 
arid gold. Asbestos is frequently found, arid mica, of good size Has 
beeri discovered iri the LaUrentian rocks in the/Lorig' R'arige'Motin- 
tairis and in Labrador. At the mouth of the Huthber &ry J ldrge 
deposits of marble. {.^ The valuable non-metalUc , materials, include 
talc, gypsum, graphite, lithographic stone and) manganese. .... < 

^Snipping .— The total number of vessels sailing under Newfound- 
land' registry ‘on tHb 31st ' of : Deceriiber 1905 Was 3°49> wi ! th; ; a : riet 
tonnage 0U1 29', 6tf tons, Of these 66 : Were steamers. The stati&tids 
of foreign-going, tonnage show a remarkable growth in trade. The 
bounty, granted, by; the legislature has given a considerable. impetus 
to local shipbuilding. Between 1900 and 1965 the ‘ average .of 
Vessels arinUally briilt ill the colony was 765 > yHth a trital/ lorihrige 
for the five' yeats* of 17^698. In 1904-1905 the total value bf expbrts 
was: $iXQ, 669, 342v,;of imports $tQ, 279,293..; For the period of ; seven 
years precediug thp- exports exceeded, the import^, by ,$7,^74,676,^ 
a balanc'd of trade in favour of the colony of ovjer .one million 
dbllais annually. ' ‘ " 

! Manufactures, ri 1874 there ; were only five saW-mills •' In - the 
cojony, producing 2,1x1 ft. • of. timber. The census returns.' ofc 190ft 
phowed 195 saw-mfil s ^ ^ valued at $292,790, employing' 2408. .persop? 
arid producing 43,648 ft.; of timber, ,16,197 pf, shingle and 2020 pf 
laths, 8f a tfbtal value of $480,555. ^ Paper-making Troirii/ Wob’a-pujp 
hhs^beeri mentioned ' in connexion with Fford, above. ' Bix 'tstriridries 
in 1901 produced, goods to' the value of- $98,200. : ^ There are boot! and 
shoe, tobacco, ? Qa P» furniture .and carriage,/ manufactories. 

The/rope- walk. in St John’s,. produce's rope and line valued, at $309,009 
arihually./ /' "" ; ;’V* // 

/ ''GbX^w^fc^N^wfoundland is a British cqlony,. directly 
dependent on the crown. Representative goyqraftnept and, a 

A.rtriritil-nfi/wi If 5'n’’rQo/l nn/1 ^ rApriAnciVilo rrAirAVn _ 


house of assembly, to be elected, and the legislative council, to bp 
nominated' by the governor. in cpuhcil. This form of government 
has worked satisfactorily. lit consists of a goyprnqr Twho ^ is 
appointed -by the cro wn/and whose term of office is usually ^Lbq\ii 
six years * an executive council chosen by the party commanding 
a majority in the /house of assembly, and cqhsi^iiig of seye^ 
meriabcrs ; a legislative council or upper house, of fifteen mfembers 
nonxinated by the governor in council and holding office for life; 
anil house of assembly elected every four years by, th e vofqs 
of the, people on a household suffrage basis. There are ' seventpgn 
eiecfqr^ dmtncts/sendiiig thirty-six members to the house of 
assembly/’ aT of Jwhom are paid. The sessional allowances range 
ffpm/$xp4 1 tO;|29i. The supreme courjt, instituted am ,18?, 6, .is 
composed of a chief justice and’ two assistant judges.; Tjf^ey 
are, appointed by /the crown, apd/hold their office for me.,//TM 
jurisdiction of . Tsfe wfoundland, extends over the , whole qf. • 
Atiantic/coast' of Labrador. . /. ... ; , ./• /./, 

Fiyqnc?,r- : D.\jktks levied on imparts form the basis, of the revenue^ 
The. .tariff being intended for, the, cost of government and f not /fpj 
industrial pfpt^ctiori, the duties are not as a rUle differential, being 
partly ud' vdlorenij ' partly specific. 1 

There is no; direct taxation, and there are no city or town corpora* 
tipns,. ; ; The* ; ^customs' revenue grew from $840,936 , in X 885 to 
,295,959, in, 1905. The public, debt increased from $2,149,597 


bp credited to. the. gross public debt. In December 1905 a new Ipain 
of $63^,993 was. .floated in England. Based on the value, of tfip 
exports the earning capacity of the population increased frorri 
$29 per' hfead iri 1885 to $47 per head in 1905. The postal arid 
telegraph revenue amounted in 1905 to $125,000, having more than 
doubled in- ^. decade. The crown lands revenue, which; in 1,895 
was $5500, s,tood.in ; I 905 at $41, 357 * ;■ 'With, the United jK^gdo^ 
trade, which' in 7888 was 38 % of the whole,., steadily diminished in 
volume,* until ‘ft ifi J i§6j brify 22 % of the whole. ' Tmd^ 1 With 


IX 


America in this 'period showed an increase of 128-5 % and that with 
Canada. 76* 1 %vA. 

. Roads '.and Railways .— Railways play a unique part in the 
modern history' of, the island. Not until 1825 was the first 

• ■ * - road made; it was 9 m. in length, from St John’s 
ReM to Portugal Cove. When representative government 
contract was. established in 1832 an annual grant was. voted 
, ; for joads and bridges, and of la te ; years not less than 
$i.oojooo- per annum has been expended on this head. There are 
now over 1000 m. of postal roads, and over 2000 of district 
roads.. .In 1880 after much agitation the legislature finally 
agreed to raise a loan of £1,000,000 for the construction of a 
railway from St John’s to Hall’s Bay, with branches to Brigus 
and Harbour Grace,, the distance being estimated at, 340 m. 
In November 1884 the line was completed for traffic as . far as 
.Harbour Grace. In the following year the construction of a 
line, 27 m. in length, from Whitbourne to Placentia, the old 
French capital, Was begun and finished in i888. : Shortly after- 
wards it was .decided to resume the line northwards from ( St 
John’s; to Hall’s Bay (which, owing to the failure of the con- 
tractors, had been discontinued) with a view ultimately to a 
transirisular railway. The tender of a well-known contractor; 
Mr R.G, Reid of Montreal, was accepted, and the work was begun 
in October 1890. But before the contractor had proceeded far 
■with the Hall’s Bay line a new survey was made and another 
route determined for the proposed transinsiilar railway, west- 
wards from the valley of the Exploits, which was regarded 
as much ; more favourable than the one originally contemplated. 
It traversed the Exploits and Humber valleys, passing through 
the most fertile territory in the island, to the Bay of Islands 
on the west coast ; hence it skirted Bay St George and the 
Cpdrpy valley and terminated at Port-aux -Basques, a commodious 
‘harbour 93 m. distant from Sydney, Cape Breton. The new 
route was chosen, and a contract signed on the 16th of May 
1893, whereby the contractor was to be paid $15,600 per mile 
in Newfoundland bonds, the whole line to be completed in three 
years. At the same time, in order to provide for the working 
of the line, it was agreed between the colonial government and 
Mr Reid that the latter should maintain and , work it, as well as 
construct a system of telegraphs,, for a period of ten years from 
the 1st of September 1893 at his own expense, in consideration 
of a “ grant in fee simple to the contractor of . 5000 acres of land 
for each one mile of mail line or branch railway to be operated.” 
Should the line, therefore, be 500 m. in length the land grant 
would be 2,560,000 acres,’ to be situated on each side of the 
railway ih‘ alternate sections of 1 or 2 in. in length ' with 
the railway, and 8 m. in depth, the colony also retaining an 
equal amount of land with the contractor along the route. Much 
hostile criticism was subsequently directed towards this arrange- 
ment. In 1898 a new proposal was made by Mr Reid, under 
the terms of which he undertook to work all the railways in the 
island for a period of fifty years, free of cost to the government^ 
provided that, at the termination of the said period, the railways 
should become his own property. He was also to receive a further 
concession of land to the extent of 2,500,000 /acres on terms 
similaf to those contained in the former contract. ‘ Mr Reid 
agreed to build and run seven steamers, one in each of the 
large bays, and one to ply in Labrador in summer, to provide 
an- electric street railway for St John’s, and also to pave a certain 
portion of the capital. The colony was to part with the telegraph 
system to the contractor, who was to acquire at. a fixed price 
the government dry-dock at St John’s. On the other hand, to 
complete the bargain, $1,000,000 in cash was to be paid by the 
contractor to the government within a year after the signing 
of the contract. This remarkable covenant, which- was afterwards 
characterized by Mr Chamberlain, secretary of’ state for the 
colonies, as a transaction “ without parallel in the histoiy of 
any country,” was nevertheless ratified by the legislature,! and 
submitted to the governor, Sir Herbert Murray, for his approval. 
The governor declined to append his signature to the instrument, 
but upon its being referred to the imperial secrCtaty of state, 
if was- decided, that the arrangement was one relating .exclusively 


to the colony,: and this ; being the ciase, that it would be “ iaji 
unwarrantable interference with the ; ! rights of a self Tgo vipr ning 
colony ”, to disallow the measure. .. The keid contract was 
therefore signed by Sir Herbert Murray before relinquishing 
his post early in 1898. Meanwhile considerable feeling had 
been manifested in the colony; numerous public meetings in 
support of the governor’s . action were, held; and several 
petitions were despatched to England; but it was not • until 
the spring of i960 that Sir James ; Winter ; and his Colleagues 
were forced to resign on account 6f ilie' opp6sitidii'’whiCh;’had 
been engendered. The general, election brought a Liberal, Mr 
(afterwards- Sir) Robert Bond, into power;; and he had hardly 
assumed office when the contractor approached the ministry 
with, further proposals to convert his property into a limited 
liability company with a capital of £5,000,000 sterling, for which 
proceeding the consent of the. legislature was necessary, under 
the terms of 1898. Mr Bond refused unless a modification of 
the contract was agreed to. The modifications demanded 
werer-that the telegraphs should revert at: once to the governr 
ment; that the land grants, which included a large amount 
of private property, should be readjusted so as to conserve 
the rights of those whose holdings had been confiscated; also, 
that it should be optional for the colony to take over the railways 
at the end of fifty years, by paying back the sum: of $1,000,000 
with interest, the amount paid by Mr Reid to the cblony; and 
a sum to be arrived at by arbitration for all improvements 
that , may have been made on the property within the , fifty 
years. After considerable dispute these terms were substantially 
agreed to, and the conversion into a company took place. 

History. — Newfoundland, commonly termed the “ senior 
colony” of Great Britain, antedates in discovery (though not 
in continuous settlement) any other British over-sea 
dominion. John Cabot, sailing from Bristol in 1497, - iscove ^ y * 
appears to have made landfall at Bona vista and claimed 
the whole country for Henry VII. Three years later Gaspar 
Corte-Real, ranging the North American Coasts, discovered 
and named Conception Bay and Portugal Cove, and was appointed 
Portuguese governor of Terra Nova. The long series of annual 
trans-Atlantic expeditions followed upon the voyages of Cabot 
and Corte-Real, and their reports in England, Portugal and 
France concerning the multitude of fish in Newfoundland. For 
a long time it was' supposed that the English fishermen did not 
avail themselves., to any extent of these advantages until the 
middle of the 16th century, but this is now shown to be erroneous. 
Mr Prowse states that the trade during the first half of the century 
was both “ extensive and lucrative.” In i 5 2 7 the little Devon- 
shire fishing ships were unable to carry home their large .earth, 
so “ sack ships ” (large merchant vessels) were employed 
to carry the salt cod to Spain and Portugal. An act of 1541 
classes the Newfoundland trade with the Irish, Shetland* and 
Iceland fisheries. Hakluyt, writing in 1578, mentions that the 
number of vessels employed in the fishery was 400, of which 
only one-quarter were English, the rest being French and Spanish 
Basque. But in the same year, according to Anthony Pafkhurst, 
“ the English are commonly lords of the harbours where they 
fish and use all help in fishing if need require.” Shortly there- 
after England awoke to the importance of Cabot’s great discovery, 
and an attempt was made to plant a colony on the shores of 
the island. Sir Humphry Gilbert, provided with 
letters patent from Queen Elizabeth, landed, in St Early 
John’s in August 1583, and formally took possession 
of the pountry in the queen’s name. The first attempt 
at colonizing was frustrated by the loss of Gilbert soon after- 
wards at sea. In 1610 James I. granted a patent to John Guy, 
an enterprising Bristol merchant, for a “ plantation ” in New- 
foundland; but no marked success attended his efforts to found 
settlements. In 1615 Captain Richard Whitbourne of Exmouth 
in Devonshire was despatched to Newfoundland bv the British 
admiralty/ to establish order and correct abuses which had 
grown up among the fishermen. On his return in 1622 he wrote 
a, Discourse and Discovery of Newfoundland Trade ” which 
King James, by an order in council, caused, jo be distributed 


aimongnthe parishes of the kingdom f - (for the encouragement of' 
adventures unto, plantation there.'’ 1 A year after the departure 
of Whitbour.ne; Sir i 'George Calvert,* afterwards the first Lord 
Baltimore, obtained a ’patents conveying' to him the lordship 
of the' whole southern peninsula of Newfoundland, and the 
right of fishing in the surrounding 5 waters. He planted a colony 
at Ferryland, 40 m. north of Cape Race, where he built a hand- 
some mansion and resided -with his family for many years. 
The French so harassed his settlement by incessant attacks 
that he at length abandoned it. ' - 

i In 1650, or about a century and a half after* its discovery, 
Newfoundland contained ; only 350 families;; or less than 2000 
h : ’ ■ individuals, distributed in fifteen small ; settlements, 

polity? chiefly along the eastern shore. These constituted 
- the resident population ; but in . addition there ; was a 
floating population of several thousands who frequented the 
shores during the summer for the sake of the fisheries, which 
had.: now attained very large dimensions. So: early as : 1626, 1 50 
vessels were annually despatched from Devonshire alone; and 
the shipowners and traders 1 residing in the west of England 
sent out their ships and fishing crews early in summer to prose*-- 
cute these lucrative fisheries. The- fish caught were- salted and 
dried on the shore; and on the approach of winter the fishermen 
re-embarked for England, carrying with them the products of 
their labour. Hence at became the interest of these traders and 
shipowners to discourage the settlement of the country, in order 
to retain the exclusive use of the harbours and fishing coves for 
their Servants,; .and also a monopoly; of the fisheries* They were 
able to enlist the British government of the day un their project, 
and stringent laws I were ! passed - prohibiting settlement within 
6 ;rd: ;qf the shore, forbidding fishermen to remain -behind at the 
close of the . fishing season, and rendering it illegal to build or 
repair a house without a special licence. The object of this 
short-sighted policy, which was persisted in for more than a 
century, was- to preserve the island as a fishing station and the 
fisheries as nurseries for British seamen. ' 

There was, however, another element which: retarded the 
prosperity of the country. The French had early realized the 
immense value of the fisheries, and strove long and 
Utrecht* desperately >to; obtain possession of the island. Their 
> : ■ constant attacks and encroachments harassed the few 
settlors,' and rendered life and property insecure during the long 
wars between England and France. When at length, in 1713, 
the treaty of Utrecht ended hostilities, it did not deliver New- 
foundland from the grasp of France, as it yielded to her the 
right of catching and drying fish on the western and northern 
sides of the island. Though no territorial rights were conferred 
on the French, and the sovereignty was secured to England, the 
practical effect was to exclude the inhabitants from the fairest 
half of the island; ; ' U 

In spite of the . restrictive regulations, the number of the 
resident population continued to increase. The sturdy settlers 
■ ■’ clung to the soil, and combated the “ adventurers ” 

as the merchants were called, and after a lengthened 
conflict obtained freedom of settlement and: relief from 
oppression. But the ■ contest was severe and prolonged. The 
merchant-adventurers strenuously opposed -the appointment of 
a governor; but at length, in 1728, the British government 
appointed Captain Henry Osborne first governor of Newfound- 
land, with a commission to establish a form of civil government. 
This constituted a new era in : the history of the Colony. In 
1763 the fixed inhabitants had increased t<y 8000, while 5000 
more were: summer residents who returned home each winter. 
In 1763 the coast of Labrador, from Hudson’s Strait to the river 
St John opposite the west end of the island of Anticosti, was 
attached to the governorship of Newfoundland. ; The population 
iff; 178(5 had increased to 10,000. During the wars between 
England and France which followed the French Revolution, 
Newfoundland attained great prosperity, as all competitors in 
the: fisheries were swept from the seas, and the markets of 
Europe were exclusively- in the hands of the merchant’s of the 
country. ; The value of fish trebled, wages rose to a high figure. 


and in 18x4 no less than 7060 emigrants arrived; The ’population; 
now numbered 80,000. < In 1832. representative government -was. 
granted to the colony, and provision was made ‘for education: 
In 1846 a terrible fire destroyed three-fourths • of St John -s alnd 
with it an enormous amount of property; but the- city rose howl 
its ashes improved and- beautified. In 1855 the system* of 
responsible government was* inaugurated; In* 1858 the first 
Atlantic cable was landed at B ull Arm , T ri'ni ty Bay. = I 

Unproductive fisheries:, , causing a widespread destitution 
among the working classes, marked the first eight years of the 
decade between i860 and 1876. A system of able- decent 

bodied pauper relief was initiated to meet the neees- history, 

sities of the rnase but was attended with the usual ■ • r! r 

demoralizing results* The necessity of extending* the cultivation 
of the soil in order to meet the wants of the growing population 
was felt more and more as the pressure arising from the failure 
of the fisheries showed their precarious nature 1 more sensibly; 
In 1864 copper ore was discovered in the north, and mining 
operations were successfully initiated. In 1869 a series of 
successful fisheries began which enabled the government ; to 
terminate the' injurious system of able-bodied pauper relief* 
In 1871 the revenue rose to $831; 160. In 1873 direct steam 
communication with England and America was established; 

By the treaty of Utrecht of 1713 a right was reserved to 
French subjects to catch fish and to dry them, on that part of 
Newfoundland which stretches from Gape Bona vista <y L 

to thO* northern /part of the island and from thence claims. 

; coming down by the western side reaches as far as • > 1 • -a- 

; Pt. Riche. By the treaty of Versailles of 1783 France renounced 
the fishery from Bonavista to Gape St John on The east: < coast] 
receiving in return extended rights upon the west coast as far as 
Gape; Ray; Neither treaty purported to grant exclusive right, 
but there was annexed to the treaty of Versailles a declaration 
to the effect that “ His Britannic Majesty will take the most 
positive measures for preventing his subjects from interrupting 
in any manner by their competition the fishery of the French 
during the temporary exercise of it which is granted to them 
upon the coasts of the island of Newfoundland^ and he will 
for this purpose cause the fixed settlements which shall be 
formed there to be removed.’’ Upon this declaration the French 
founded a claim to exclusive fishing rights within the limits 
named. A convention was entered into with a view to defining 
these rights in 1854, but it remained inoperative, the consent 1 of 
the Newfoundland legislature, to which it was made: subject, 
having been refused; Meanwhile the French government granted 
a bounty to the French fishermen which enabled them to under- 
sell the colonists. • '• - 

In 1884a convention which had been arranged between the 
British and French governments was submitted to the colonial 
administration by its promoters Sir Glare Ford and • '* 

Mr E. B. Pennell, C.M. G., but without commanding: ■ ^2 

the support- of the Newfoundland government. In the , ; 1 ■ • ; > 
year following- on a change of ministry in the- colony, the Ford- 
Pennell convention was again offered to the Newfoundland 
legislature in a slightly amended form, but the joint committee 
of the colonial house of assembly and the council absolutely 
: refused to ratify the arrangement unless the French government 
would consent either to annul or to a,mend the system of bounties 
paid upon French-caught fish in Newfoundland waters. At the 
same time, to counteract the effect of these bounties; which 
i pressed very hardly upon the British competition, a Bait Act 
was framed and carried in 1886, empowering the executive to 
prohibit the capture in Newfoundland waters for exportation or 
sale of bait fishes, except under special licence to be issued by 
the colonial government. The consequence; of this measure, 
were its provisions properly enforced, would be to place an 
embargo upon the local supply of bait requisite to the French 
fishermen— the so-called “ metropolitan fleet on the Grand 
Banks. Upon being apprised of this" enactment, the ’ French 
government immediately demanded that Great Britain should 
deny its sanction to this Newfoundland Bait Act, and pressed 
their objections with such persistence as to induce Lord Salisbury 


to disallow , the measure.;. Nevertheless,, ; the , despatch of : the , 
governor,, Sic ..William des Voeux : , - to the; colonial secretary,! 
Sir .If, .Holland, ! was : so, entirely in: favour of the principle' of , the; 
bilk that: the Newfo'undland authorities - became imbued with raj 
fixed determination to , urge ■ forward the measure for imperial- 
acceptance. In .1887, therefore, a delegation, consisting of Sir 
Robert i Thorburn, the; premier,: ;and Sir Ambrose Shea, visited* 
England at .a, moment most propitious- for obtaining the • syfti*. 
p&thy; land support of the. imperial government and the press 
arid people of the mother country, it being the jubilee year of 
Queen Victoria’s- : accession to the , throne; A conference of 
premiers was one of the notable events distinguashing: 
that Wpp!y .period, and- the subject : was . argued , before the 
conference at 1 considerable- length. ; , The claim set . up by . the 
seriiof; colony to -control and. legislate for her own fisheries ”, 
met , with ; . general, approval, the : , Single dissentient . being the 
representative t of Canada, who. feared: that Canadian fishermen- 
Would. suffer under the bill.' When. an. assurance was tendered 
that Canada’srfisherrfien would be placed upon the same footing 
with - those off Newfoundland* the British government somewhat 
reluctantly - sanctioned the B ait Act. 'The stipulation: was. made, 
however* t-hrit it should not be enforced until the spring following 
( x 888i)« > In the meantime the chagrin of the 'French Foreign Office 
at the^ failure of the Ford-Pennell negotiations, / and :the hostile 
attitude taken. up; by the Newfoundlanders* in what, they deemed 
to be the conservation of . them interests, induced. M. de. Freyeinet: 
^'^d^vise retaliatory , measures.. i Instructions were issued to 
seize and confiscate all instruments of fishing belonging u to 
foreigners! residerit or otherwise,, who shall fish on’ that; part .of 
the coast which; as reserved to our. use.’? , Lord; Rosebery, theri 
foreign < secretary,/ protested to • the French ambassador ; against 
the. spirit of these: instructions, which ihe insisted were in ' direct* 
contravention - of: .the . treaty, ■ inasmuch as they ignored the 
concurrent, as well as those sovereign rights of Great Britain 
^hich; ( F rarice solemnly undertook by : the *; treaties. * never to • 
question or dispute.' .Nor were other opportunities soon wanting, 
to ? the* , French : to retort severely upon the : Newfoundland 
authorities for their passage of the Bait Act, as well* as to repair 
in large measure the injury, which that act , promised to inflict 
upon the' French industry. About 1874 a Nova Scotian named 
Rumkey had: ? established the first factory dor the canning of 
lpbsters on the west coast v This concern proved profitable, and 
others sprang up, until,; at the close of the: season of 1887 , ! Captain; 
Campbell, R.N., reported that twenty-six factories* were at work,: 
employing about 1100 hands; : It was at that time understood 
thstt this was : an, I industry; : which, by the very nature mf the. 
process and the permanent shore structure it involved, the 
French: were disqualified from 'pursuing., f So clearly; was this 
recognized that in t886, when Commander Browne ( of H.MyS. 

“ Mallard reported the existence of a French lobster factory at, 
^k-aux-Choix, a isubstantially-built structure, rOofed. with 
corrugated > iron, the F r ench authorities, conceded -that : - the 
establishment was in violation , of the; treaties, and; issued orders 
for: • its , removal. But this - conciliatory policy . was of brief; dura- 1 
tion.f The year of the Bait Act’s* first successful- application was’ , 
marked, fey the stoppage, by order of the French government, 
of -.Messrs ; Murphy arid Andrew’s. lobster factory, and: by their, 
.contention that the lobster-canning industry -formed, a: - part 
of :the privileges conceded under the treaties; to the Freficfi,; 
whose participation by the: British » fishermen ; would be forcibly 
resisted; 1 ■. y':\ \\\ iv 

o : An exchange of notes 1 took place between Lord ^Salisbury 
anddVL Waddington, the French ambassador, in which: the latter, 
expressed an opinion ' which, evoked a spirited, protest on the 
part , of . the: * British, , Foreign j Office. “ France,’’ ; ip. was, then 
declared^ “jpreserved the exclusive, right; of fishing she, always 
possessed, ! This right ; of France, to the coast of Newfoundland 
iteiservedTp her fishermen is only a part of her ancient; sovereignty 
Oyer /the island which she retained ,in ceding, the fsoil tp-England; 
and; which she has never -weakened or alienated.’’ This claim 
of the French* to an exclusive, .fishery was . held to -he wholly, 
untenable^* and their classification of . the-lobsfer.iGatcMng #04 


« canning: industry as amongst the; “ fishing- ” privileges ’granted 
them r by the' treaty was denounced as contrary to both letter 
and. spirit » of that instrument. Notwithstanding this,; the French 
agerits On the treaty shore clamoured for the refnoval of several 
of -the. British-; factories. Which: (it Was declared) interfered with 
the exclusive fishing rights of the French. The French govern- 
ment 1 also:; voted (1888) a special bounty for the; establishment 
; of lobster factories by their subjects on the treaty coast, r Pending 
a settlement-, the British foreign office deemed it • ' expedient, 
in order not to give offence to France,; to. invest the French 
claims, with a semblance Of right by issuing instructions to British 
naval officers on the - North American station to continue - to' 

: interpret and enforce the treaties with regard to the Newfound- 
land lobster-canning industry, on the same terms as they Had 
done hitherto With, regard to the cod-fishery. Acting under a 
statute passed in the reign of George III;, empowering British 
: naval officers to interpret and. enforce the treaties,: Sir Baldwin 
; Walker i and others proceeded to destroy or remove a number 
: of British factories at the request of the French agents.; In 
1890 the unexpected discovery was made that the act empower- 
ing British naval officers to enforce the provisions of the treaties 
With France had expired in 1832 and had never, been renewed. 
Consequently all the ; proceedings of which the colonists had 
been the -victims were illegal* One, of them, Mr James Baird, , 
immediately took proceedings « against Sir Baldwin Walker 
;in ! the supreme court,, which decided in his favour, mulcting 
the admiral, iri ; £1000. ; > * • • ;/;/.' 

On an: appeal to! the privy council the: decision was upheld* 
But / before ; this incident had taken ' place/ : the controversy 
; between : Londbn and : Paris culminated in the modus. \ ? ; - \ >. v - : 
vivmdi of. 1890, by which the lobster factories, both v 
British and French, which were. in existence on the 1890 : 

1 s t :of J uly ; 1 889,; were to continue for the present; ; :: ■ / 

Instantly * the colony took alarm, , and a 'deputation consisting 
of the island’s leading men was sent to: England to protest against 
both the principle and practice of such an arrangement; On 
their return they learnt that ! it was the intention -of the imperial 
government: to re-enact verbatim et literatim the act for the 
enforcement of the treaties which had expired fifty-mine years 
previously. To prevent such an occurrence, delegates from 
both parties in Newfoundland visited > London in April 1891, 
and-, appearing/at ;the bar of the House of Lords, promised that > 
if the measure which was then on the eve; of being introduced 
into that body were withdrawn, a temporary, measure would 
be passed by the » Newfoundland legislature which would answer- : 
the Same purpose of enabling Great Britain . to carry out her 
treaty obligations with France. The hope then generally 
entertained was that the whole question- of French rights in the 
colony would soon be, the subject of definite negotiations looking 
to their total extinguishment. That hope was, however, not; 

: speedily realized. For a number of years the Modus \ Vivendi 
Act was annually passed by the legislature, each year under 
protest, the conviction. gaining strength in the colony that the 
; imperial government -was averse from , Renewing negotiations 
i with France* , - ; - . 

; yin 1.898 the secretary of state, Mr Chamberlain, yielding, to 
i the /Urgent request i of the senior, colony, despatched, a commission 
: consisting of Sir J. Brains ton. and, Sir James Erskine, with Lord 
: Westmeath as secretary, ; on a tour of investigation along the. 
treaty, shore; and the, report /which, the. royal commissioners/ 
j! made (though not published) ^ touched all . points of; the . unhappy 
dispute;. / Again, in 1901, on a suggestion, put toward by the 
■ colony, ; Mr. Chamberlain: summoned Sir Robert Bond, the 
1 Newfoundland;; premier; and, .a colleague, Sir E* P. Morris, to; 
London, , for a new conference on the French, shore question* 

F in which. Lord- Lansdowne, the .foreign/ secretary, participated.. 
Nothing coming of this, the Modus Vivendi Act continued to 
i be. passed annually. ; In .190.1.- a. fresh j attempt was made to, effect 
a; settlement, but , the negotiations were;. again- unsuccessful, as 
the colony (declined -to make: iconcessiojns) in regard, to, the, sale 
qfi bait unless the French System of bounties .on the sale of, fish 
by their citizens were abandoned or- at least- modified iir important 
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Later j ® Hthe )samei year: tn^ot^©^ m®xn 

^British -and; , iFren^i governments ; if orl ca igelnerri 
eftty { , , 'ki. ;: whieh' ? afi ^outstanding j matters; of dispute between 
,twp '"poP^Wes should -be ,-ior Oven settled. • As; regards? New-. 
lUmitetid,! !tbe i} disenssion f of the -French fishery question on ;the. 
asiss Of arrangement;^ the matter of bait ; and bounties having 
roMed;mnftVaningr .it:was ; proposed mot to persist further, in it; 
ut to^put beforsthe French; government an arrangement which 
onld^terminate; the rights,of French fishermen to land andndry 
tmijufish ,Qn ? the>sho^iOf the Islandv but leave a concurrent 
ght >of fishery,, the regulation' and .policing of; which/ Vrouldi be 
i ithe i manner provided in: the North; Sea Fishery : Convention 
£i3i88xtand<the(C^vention ? of *88,7. J- - 5 : v> ; ; 

l Qj^the , 8th) nf April 4904 1 the Lansdo.wne-Cambon; Convention 
m signed/; which effected a final settlement of the French shore 
/?;:> v- [ . . . question. . For the total abandonment of. the French 
ft* ve 3'.,v frights compensation: : was clearly not Only duertcr the 
M4°' • nv • .individuals - actually - engaged in the fishing industry, 

: : • r but to the Freneh> nation at large.; .*> Territorial eonces J 
idnsi - wer t e : therefore made consisting 1 of a ^modification 5 of thfr 
tnglotFrench boundary line in. the ;Niger and L^ke Chad district,/ 
md!a; rearrangement of the GambiarSenegambiajf rentier,? giving 1 
£arbatenda to. Senegambia. The Los, Islands, opposite Konakry 
island -.were likewise: ced^d to -France. ■ Provision was made 'for 
he reciprocal recognition, on * the convention coining into for ce*, \ 
La, British consul at St Pierre ‘and a French consul; at St ’John s; 
gaifii^:f^r indemnity weredfily submitted to an arbitral tribunal,; 
composed;' of an [officer lof • .each, nation ; and - at length i what is ; 
^ndwU:as>ithe Lyttelton: Award, was made Us follows: • 

/ General awarcl, f or! F renefi rights t , . * , . . . 
j)!/ ‘ J lid^‘ 6 fbcdupatroii^ t • • 

* 1 1 Efteets 1 Mi by the French on treaty coast /. 

' vS(y sfW ^s:>concern^d k the s French; andend was: thus, put toow 
situation; on = the treaty shore, : which - toronearly- two^hundred 
years had given riseto difficulties and anxifetiesv^ to ' r — A ‘ 

Scarcely, [however, had. a year elapsed from the! signing iof the 
contention, when Another international disagreement' connected 
• 5 With the fisheries assumed grave importande. Their e 
American had .intense dissatisfaction' in: the ooldiiy 

famsfo over the! attitude: of ; the* American government ' and, 

• American fishermen towards the colony. The action' 
of 4fie-, American Senate in rejecting the Bond-Hay treaty negoth 
a ted in ; 1902. stirred the colonial, government : to retaliatory 
measures,.. , By virtue of the treaty.) of ’ 18 18* American fishermen ; 
enaoyed lthevffollOwing ; rights : (m) toitake fish .of- i. every: kind 
on ; that part * of . the , southern 5 coast oh Newfoundland which 
extends from* Cape Ray to Ramea Islands; (2) to take fish of 
eye^yhind on 4he;westernrand)ndrthern .coast^. of •Newfoundland 

from :the -saidi Cape Ray W tht. Quirpon Islands ; : and : (3) to take 
fish-qf-eyety kind on the coasts,; bays, harbours? and creeks: 
from Mount Joly to the southern coast of Labrador, to and t hrough 
the 'Straitsrof; Befelsle,! and ; thence northward indefinitely along • 
the r ; Coast : ) Subject s to ; i these, imitations ! American fishermen 1 
haye : a .right- iin :dommon with British fishermen tos prosecute 
their industry within those areas* ' " 

0 r!Jhe foregoing embraces the, whdle ?; of their fishing privileges ■ 
Kivery other ;right; that they ever; possessed they renounced under 
tfe treaty in the following language* ‘ ‘ ; The United States hereby 
ren€runc er ^ r ever any; ^liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed, 
by theninjiabitants . thereof,, to take, dry : or> cure fish : onn . or i 
within : three marine miles^of any oLithe epastsy baysj creeks • 
or [ harbours: ofnHis . Britannic .Majesty’s dominions, in America : 
not inJciuded 1 in> the . above limits.” f This renunciation . 
contained : r butc One ^qualification: f‘ that American fishermen 
shdllt fie; ; permitted : 1 to enter ; such bays or ; harbours f or ; t he 
pucpose>of shelter; and of repairing damages therein, of purchase 
ing. wood, and of obtaining :water and for no other purpose 

Whatever.” ' 

-.Ufiderths Newfoundland Foreign Fishing Vessels Act of 1893 
the governor in Council was ftuthbrized t6 issue , licences ito p 
for eign fishing vessels, enabling ithem to center any port/ on the 


coasts of the island to purchase bait/ ice,' supplies ^and^ Outfits 
for the fishery, 'add: to Ship ;cfdw^ i: ’igos 5 thi^act 
was Repealed ^dmipi^^r passpet by f^eholpnial legisjft n ? S| ' 
ture, imposing certain restrictionsvon American vessels,. • 
and a further more stringent act m 1906, preventing . , f , 
Newfoundlander f fom joining' Aniencah t vessel^ 1 ^ 

were , resented % 'the Ameticau ;.gQvef nment , : which/ through 
Mr. Secretary Root,, caUed ? upon the /British government! tpi 
disallow such ‘ interferences fin the part of - the Newfoundland 
legislature. ; hprd Elgin’s repl^ w 4 S 1 to fiuggesF 
pending , f ur ther / discussion of the Questions . it ^ s U e * jh , SPlth iffi 
the colony’s energetic protest, s^pwifaist was. agreed to m 



to .American. : hshing vessels, and light' d’^s .were waived, while, 
, on the other Hand American vessels Were to report at the custpm 
i house oh entry f of Clearance^ ( and ;their, fishermen were to comply 
• with colonial fishery regulations. •> As regards Sunday fishing, by 
i the Americans, which wa$; an important colonial grievance, the 

w^ivp it if thofise of bursC 



: bellies uy f 1 h 

• was considef^d to bevan mtefferenco, with, thecinternal affairs of. 
the colony afid great public indignation was aroused ^'Retaliatory 
; measures Were rI resblved upon; N ewfoutidland . fishermen -bpm^: 

1 1 declared "liable' to fihe and imprisp^xhent for' .selling bait 
| Americans or for joining American vessels. The legislature voted 
| an; address to the imperial -government, protesting the 

i : modus :$w£tidty ’ and this: ■ Was - ^carried. ; to -England in tgo ^ • ‘by^ 
j Sir Robert/ Bondj the prefnier of the colony, but Without^ avafc 
The mattef was referred to the Hagiie/'.-tribunaJ^ foir^aibiteatifin?. 
and pending this the modus vivendi (agreed to in 1908) continued 
Iin force.: r The tribunal gave its award in September 1910, the; 
two main i points' at 5 issue being decided as f dhows v (d) ^Greab 
Britain: had the/ right: to niake^ ^ regulations aa ito^the^fisheries' 

: without the consent of the United States^ < subject to* *thb ! 
visions* of the- treaty - of 1 t8t8. : fyy The' “ three-mile limit * in - 
'bays (subject to special judgrnent in individual cases) was to> 
be; taken from a line across the bay -ftt the p6int; : nearest th# 
entrance, where a width of ten miles 5 Is ; not exceeded. Among 
other provisions itvwaa decided that American vessels’ might ' 
employ foreign hands "(but these received fio benefit "ubder the 
treaty) ; also- that they might be : required 'to ^report to customs' 
houses if facilities to do fiq existed.* - ■ ! • ( ’• ' ’ ^ 

Commerce 1 received a ? shock, ’but derived a salutary lesson 'froifi; 
bank failures which Occurred in December 189a. , Thej Umon aftd i- 
Commercial banks suspended, payment* followed fiy .the su§pen?iom 
of the savings bjank,. a government institution. Tms quee lowered, 
tHfi credit of the 'Colony abroad, and caused the' utmost misfortune 
amongst a!H Classes; ! There ifi little dbubt bUt 'thfit a prthcmal eftUsC> 
Q f ; the -disaster was the vicious and dangerous system; pf creditwhicni 
liad been -foflowcfi; by the merchants in , their dCfthugS / Wi.ths^hC] 
“ planters ’’ and commission merchants. T|ie insolvent institution?, 
speedily replaced by brahehes of t^ree pfominent CftttsWiatt 
banks, 5 aftd a loam of $1,000,000 procured in Loftdon by -Mx BOftd • 
soon , after ! the debacle; served to tide the senior: colony over ;rts 

^^nuial.diffionfi^- - . fifia smo^set > 

In politics, apart . from the ^matters, already alluded .to^ thepe, 
occurred ift f8fi3 the filirtg Of pCtitidns Under . the CortuptiPmctices 
Act to unseat Sir William 5 Whiteway’ and' his colleagues', who* had 
been. 'successful at the .general ; election of that .year J Thu ohargesR 
created; no, little interest in, . England, and- the newrigoyernmeutl 

_ _ ..ill -4.'* aricincr InrorAlV from a IT11S- 


the colony; They wefe examined- ill detail oy tne supreme couxt, 
which finally: pronounced them unsusfiaineO, and, the Wtetmray.- 
igoyernment resumed 7 office ; after &. , brief .periodi of abmcatiqu, cjOfl-. 
the whole, it may be said the-t Newfouudland, has passed the prit.icm, 
stage in her history- ' .Between 1863 and 1900 it has been estimated., 
that f t 2, oob, O60 worth of ; copper fife has been exported i and Since 
1898, when a discovery of iron ore made at Bell Island, 1 . Conception 
Bay, led to important results? the belief, in th v e ; 

ces, long entertained by! geologists, received, practical- Qqrfo^omtjgp^ 
|n ifioo the Bfitlshadmiralty, acting upoU the repeated suggestions, 
of Sir Gharles Dilke and others interested - m the mannlttg. of 
navy, : decided to initiate a branch, of .'the imperiahnayal reserve Ut» 
Ithe colony. In f IOQI ] ,■ ft : difficulty ; vl §rose as to; paying i f ke nieft r ; 
owing to. the lack pf any provisiom for that 

I RdservOs Act under Which they Were enlisted. The colony was agked, 
;to bear the cost; its refusal was followed (1902) by theehactmeiit ot 


special legislation rendering the enrolment and maintenance of the 
Projects reserves in Newfoundland a special imperial undertaking. 
foFuhioa Several efforts had been and continued to be made to 
#ith induce ’ Newfoundland to confederate with the Dominion 
Canada. Canada, but the project never met with any degree of 
favour with the electorate. Much of the disfavour 
with which confederation was regarded in the colony was said to 
due, to Sir /John Macdonald’s opposition on behalf of Canada 
to - the Bond- Blaine commercial treaty, which was negotiated 
between iari emissary from : the government of Newfoundland and 
Mr. Blaine, .then secretary of state of the United States of America, 
in 1890, but was subsequently disallowed at his request by the 
imperial government. It is, however, probable that the treaty 
Would never have received the sanction of the American Senate. 
After the insolvency of the' '-colony in 1894-1895, a delegation was 
sent to Ottawa to ascertain if it were possible to arrange terms of 
confederation; but Sir Mackenzie Bowell’s government objected 
to the assumption by the Dominion of the entire amount of New- 
foundland’s debt ($16,000,000), and the negotiations were abandoned. 
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NEW GLARUS, a town and: a village of Green county, Wis- 
consin,. U.S. A., about 22 m. S.W. of Madison, on thelLittle Sugar 
river, a branch of the Rock river. Pop. of the -town <1890) 
1180; O900) 1245; (1905) 685; (1910) 627; of the village, 
which was separated from the town in 1901 (1905) 665; (1910) 
708. New. Glarus is served by a branch of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St Paul railway. It has agricultural and dairying' 
industries, but little or no manufacturing interests. It had its 
origin in a colonizing experiment made by the canton of Glarus, 
Switzerland in 1845, ; Agents sent by the, canton chose the site 
of New Glarus largely because the rocky slopes of the valley 
suggested their, Alpine home. The advance party then set about 
constructing houses and sent for the colonists; and. some two 
hundred men, women and children started from Glarus in April 
1845 under two leaders chosen by popular vote; misreading 
their .directions the party got. by mistake to St Louis, whence 
they proceeded up the Mississippi to Galena and thence overland 
toTheir , new home. To all intqnts and purposes they were an 
independent people. They expected to be and were self- 
sustaining, and for a generation or more retained their exclusive- 
ness to a remarkable degree. They brought with them a “ form 
of govemrpent P drawn up by the Cantonal Council of Glarus and 
providing in great detail for a system of schools, for what was 
practically a state church (Reformed Lutheran) supported by; 
tithes, for a system of poor relief, for a system of courts, and for 
a, set- of town officers elected on a limited property franchise. 
This “ form -’ was to be amended and new laws were to be added, 
as circumstances should require, in a town-meeting in which 
the essential features of the referendum were observed. The 
original plan provided also for an equitable distribution of land 
so, as to give to each head of a family pasture, timber and farm 
lands. With such adjustments as were found necessary for co- 
ordination With the town arid county governments of Wisconsin, 
it ; remains practically the same to this day. The village and 
town still have! an Old fWorld aspect, and the architecture, 
customs, style of dress and language of the pioneers still persist’ 
to a great degree. A famous organization is the New Glarus 
William TeJl Club of . sharpshooters. The village owns its water- 
works, and its electric lighting plant. 

NEW GLASGOW, a manufacturing and mining town of Pictou 
cpquty, Nbva Scotia, Canada, on the East river, near its entrance 
into Pjctou Harbour, and the Intercolonial railway, 104 m. N.fe. 
of Halifax.- Pop. (1901) 4447. Extensive coal mines are in 
the vicinity, and. there are manufactures of iron and steel, mill 
machinery, door arid sash factories, &c., as well as several ship- 
building yards. . . , 


NEW GRANADA (Span. Nueva ■ Granada), the title 1 under 
Spanish colonial administration of thatpatt of Soiifh America 
now- known as the republic of Colombia, which at one time was 
extended to include Venezuela and Ecuador. It also was for 
a time the title of the united territories of Panairia and Colombia 
under republican auspices. The Bogota plateau, then inhabited 
by a partly civilized Indian nation known to the Spaniards' as 
Chibchas, or Muyscas (the second name seems to have been 
applied to them through a misunderstanding, the word meaning 
“ men ”), was invaded from the Caribbean coast and conquered 
in 1537 by Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada, who, in honour of his 
native province, called it the “ Nuevo Reino de Granada.” 
The title at first applied only to the plateau regions of Colombia, 
as the coast provinces had been previously ’ occupied and named. 
In f 550 an audiencia real under the viceroyalty of Peru; was 
established at Santa Fe (Bogoti), but in 1564. this isolated group 
of Spanish settlements was transformed into a presidency. In 
1718, owing to the unmanageable size 'of the viceroyalty- of 
Peru, it was divided and a new viceroyalty was created from 
the various provinces. lying in the north-western angle of the 
continent, extending from Tumbez northward to the northern 
limits of Panama, and eastward to the Orinoco, to which 
the name of Nueva Granada was given. The first viceroy was 
Pedroza y Guerrero, but his successor, Jorge Villalonga, resumed 
the title of president, and it was not until 1739 that the title 
of viceroy was definitely established. The new viceroyalty 
included the provinces of Tierra Firma (now the republic of 
Panama); Maracaibo, Caracas, Cumana and Guyana (now 
included in Venezuela) ; Cartagena, Santa Marta, Rio Hacha, 
Antioquia, Pamplona, Socorro, Tunja, Santa Fe, Neiva, Mari- 
quita, Popayan and Pasto (now included in Colombia) ; and 
Quito, Cuenca and Guayaquil (now included in Ecuador). In 
1777 the provinces of Maracaibo, Caracas, Cumana and Guyana 
were detached from the viceroyalty to form the captaincy- 
general of Caracas; otherwise it remained as above until the: 
termination of Spanish rule in South America. 

For the republic of Colombia (1819-1830), the republic of New 
Granada (1831-1861), the United States of Colombia (1861-1886),: 
and the republic of Colombia (1886 to date), see Colombia. 

NEW GUINEA, the largest island (excluding Greenland) in. the 
world,: lying between the equator and 12 0 S. and 130° 50' and 
*5 *° 3 q/ E., separated from Australia by Torres Strait and 
having the Arafura Sea on the south-west. It is divided politic- 
ally between Britain (south-east), Germany (north-east) and 
Holland (west), the Dutch: territory occupying about 48*6% of 
the whole area, the German 28-3 % and ifhe British Territory 
of Papua 23*1%. The total area is estimated to be 312,329 
sq. m. ■ ' . ;; . : 

New Guinea was probably in Miocene times, if not later, united 
to the northern part of Queensland. The deeply indented shore 
of the Gulf of Papua forms the boundary of the subsided area 
between the two countries, and from it the land stretches out 
for 200 to 300 m. north and west on both sides of the Fly river 
in vast plains, little elevated above sea-level. From Cape B uru 
westwards precipitous limestone cliffs, several hundred feet high, 
face the sea and rise into forest-clad mountains behind. The 
northern extremity of New Guinea is all but severed from: the 
mainland by the deep MacCluer Inlet, running eastwards towards 
Geelvink Bay which deeply indents the northern coast. South- 
wards from Geelvink Bay the north-east coast- is more regular 
than the south-western. Off its coast-line, on the parallel of 
6° S., lies the vast Bismarck Archipelago, of which New Pomerania 
(Neu Pommern) Hs the most important member; and, on the 
parallel of io°, the d’Entrecasteaux Islands, with the Marshall 
Bennett group to their north-east; while stretching out from the 
south-east promontory of the mainland is the Louisiade Archi- 
pelago. The Great Barrier Reef of Australia can: be traced more 
or less continuously round the Gulf of Papua and along the 
south-east coast to the extremity of the Louisiades. In a general 
way it may be said that on the west coast of New Guinea, from 
Cape Bum to the Louisiades, the sea is shallow, while on its 
steeper eastern side the .water close .in-shore is often too deep 



>r -safe anchorage. The islands on the southern margin of the 
.ouisiade Archipelago are raised, cdral reefs, but the majority are 
aountainous, rarely, however, exceeding 3000 ft.; all of them 
re richly forested, but of little agricultural value. The volcanic 
i*Entrecasteaux Islands are mostly larger, more elevated (the 
lighest being 8000 ft,), and stand in deeper water than the. 
.ouisiade group. To the east of Kiriwina (Trobri-apd); lies a 
mall group of uniquely formed islets, each of which is ; com- 
pletely surrounded, by a steep forest-clad marginal rampart of 
:oral 300 to 400 ft. high, concealing a depressed inhabited 
:entral plateau. , , . - ... . 

Starting in the southern extremity of New, Guinea, from an 
ibrupt face some 3000 ft. highland traversing its centre nearly 
larallel to both coasts, run high, ranges of mountains, which, if 
lot continuous, merge into each other in the same, general direc- 
ion. The Gwen Stanley range-its highest, summit,; named 
>y Huxley in 1850 Mount Owen Stanley, 13,120 ft. —the Albert 
Victor Mountains, the , Sir Arthur Gordon range, and , the Bis- 
narck Mountains form a backbone united probably: ;with - the 
Sneeuw (Snowy) Mts., where perpetual snow was found, by Dr. 
Lorentz in 1909 at 14,635 ft., and the height of Mt. Wilhelmina 
was fixed at 1.5,580 ft. This height may be exceeded by Mt. 
Carstensz. Other ranges, mostly of lower altitude, run parallel 
mainly to the east and west coasts. The most important and 
best-known rivers are the Amberno, in, the north, discharging by 
3, wide delta at Point d'Urville; the;,Kaiserin: Augusta, which, 
rising in the Charles Louis range,, and entering the Pacific near 
Cape della Torre, is navigable by ocean steamers for iSq, m. ; 
the Ottilien, a river of great length, which discharges into the 
sea a short distance south: of the' last named ;; and. the Mambare, 
navigable by steam r launch for 50 m. which; drains the eastern 
aspect of Wasigororo Mountains and enters the. sea ; near the 
Anglo-German boundary. Below 8 ° S. the narrowness of the 
country precludes the existence, of any very important rivers on 
either coast. The Purari, however, whose delta is 20 m. long 
by 20 broad, is navigable for 120 m. by sfeam-launch, while the 
Fly has been traversed by the same means f or ; 500 and by a 
whale-boat f or over 600 m. . The latter drains an, enormous tract 
of country, which, is so little elevated above the sea-level that it 
can never be of any agricultural or. commercial value. . West of 
141 0 E. the geographical features of the coast, except in the 
region of MaeClner Inlet and Geelvink Bay, are very little 
known, and those of the interior even less., 


Geology : — The geology of British New Guinea is best known from 
the report of A. Gibb Maitland (A nn. R6p. } British New Guinea, 
1891-1892; Pari. Papers, Queensland, 1893, C.A. 1 - 53 "^ 5 * 

with 3 maps and 3 plates; bibliography, p. 85), which shows that 
the axis of the territory is a High range, composed of slates and; 

; schists of undetermined age, with intrusive pi utonic rocks. In the; 
district around Port Glasgow, on the south coast of the eastern 
peninsula, are the Boioro limestones, also of unknown age; they are 
lead-coloured, brecciated limestones with, interbedded , dolerites.J 
Some Cretaceous or Upper Jurassic rocks occur in the basin of the,' 
Fly river. The Port Moresby beds are CainozOic. They are highly; 

I inclined, and occupy a large range of country along the south coast, 
and include the Macgillivray Range, to thO north-east of Beagle Bay. 
They are marine and probably Miocene; and range up to * the heii^hi 
of 800 ft. above the sea, approximately the same limit as in Victoria;' 
The Kevori giftts, and the raised coral reefs are upper Cairiozoic, 

■ and perhaps Pleistocene but the reefs occur inland up to a height; 
of 2000 ft. and their range back in time has not been fixed, y The 
volcanic series include the rhyolite , of ‘ Ned Island, some obsidian,, 
and the sheets of basalts which form the Cloudy Mountains, Mount 
5 Dayman and Mount Trafalgar (an active volcano), and also cover 
wide areas to the ' south and west of the Owen Stanley Rai?gp. 

: Most of western British New Guinea consists of recent superficial 
, deposits, in the basin of the Fly river; . -The Loui^iade and' the 5 
d’Eritrecasteaux Islands consist of the same slates and schists -as 
, form the main axis of the eastern peninsula, and they- are auriferous. 
The geology of the rest of New Guinea is imperfectly known. It 
i appears to consist in the main of a continuation of an axis of old 
schists and slates, with granite intrusions, and flanked by coastal 
plains with Cretaceous or Jurassic, and Miocene beds, with Pleistb- 
eerie sands and reefs and volcanic rocks. In the north-west corn 
i deposits, occur. Fergusson Island clearly shows' remains of extinct 
craters, and possesses numerous hot springs, saline lakes arid 
solfataras depositing sulphur and alum. In Murua (Woodlark. I.)' 

: are quarries of the banded quartzite from which the best stone adzes 
found throughout south-east New, Guinea are made. In Rossel 
Island (Roua or Arova) occur crystalline schistose and volcanic 
rocks, and in Misima (St Aignan) limestones and lavas in addition.* 
Nearly all the rivers in New Guirieri yield “ colours ” of gold, but 
only in the Louisiade Archipelago has enough been discovered to 
constitute the district a goldfield. No auriferous reefs have been; 
found. Black magnetic iron sand* covers the shore in Milne Bay. 
Coal has been observed in the Purari sandstones;. In the Gira, river 
the valuable alloy osmiridiurii has been discovered. Earthquakes; 
are rare on the mainland, but riot infrequent in . Bismarck and 
d'Entrecasteaiix archipelagos. : , 

Climate.— Since' the mountains as a rule traverse the island parallel 
to its coasts, the eastern shores have far less^ rain than the western. 
The amount which falls, chiefly at night, Varies from 30 in. on some 
parts of the coast tq 139 at others, and to a far greater but unknown 
amount in the mountains. Throughout the dry or cool seaport the 
yrind blows steadily and almost uninterruptedly (except fpr.aji hprir 
or so, forenoon and. afternoon) from the south-east. The temperature 








loV.-.At ..an Veleyatioh* of. 300Q„ .ft..,, .the pleasantly cool ; : at 

l3,doo ft. ice forms iiji the night, but disappears with the heat of the 
sfinj No snow is known certainly to fall, though it is alleged to have 
beefi seen from the ^ea lying on the summits of the Charles Louis 
r^ange. Fever is very prevalent on the coasts, and even iii the 
interior at 2000 ft. .above: the sea. Though generally of a' mild 
character, it is persistently recurrent, and. slowly saps and wears out 
the iconstitution# too often it is virulent .and rapidly fatal, 
j; Fauna.— Ne,w’ -Guinea shares' in.rthe poverty in mammals of the 
Australian .sub-region. IVionotremes (2 species) and marsupials 
U ’families ahd 44 species) predominate, but are, not abundant-, 
^mong^th^'- latter . .two. genera,' Distaechurus and Dorcopsis , are 
peculiar: 1 ; A pig papuensis), a dingo, several species of mice 
(of which Chiruroniys is a ‘peculiar, genus), a few squirrels, and a 
Considerable number of CMropterq , (bats) inhabit the cou n try . 
The"; island is specially remarkable for. the number and beauty 
<j£i$ ; jbirds. The most recent lists record over. 500: species- as found 
in r-the Papuan area,; and of these between 50 and 60 genera are 
peculiar to- it. The birds* of' paradise, which are confined , to the 
41b;- region, give special celebrity, to its fauna. Between 70 and 
^Qi; -species have already been described, . many of them the most 
gorgeously adorned, and others, such as. the Ptefidophora alPertisi, the 
most wonderful of feathered creatures. They are; absent from the, 
Eouisiades, but . species occur in’ the d' Entrecasteaux Islands which 
Have not been seen , pin, the mainland;6pposite. The.^bology of the 
Bisffiarck Archipelago 1 s Il;t t le' i^no vitri. T'he : species Sf birds so- far, 
described from it- -numb# 4 jy&XrS&kbfe ;to. 38 families), of which' 
Jtf&re ‘‘peculiar to,,itrLhpMghv.^pseIy-^llied ' 4 &<?*f*uan forms.. It 
Contains, however, no • Paradiseidae. ■ which - the' 

^a t is a barrier 1 ; •’■ are almost exctusivoly - of ; Australian affinities, 

T uritles and.torfpises are plentiful bn the eoa^t. Ceratochelys insculpia 
Of th.e^Efy- river, afchelbnian pbcbjiar to New Guinea, is remarkable - 
ill harving its nearest affinities :(as have the Papuan tortoises) -with 
South- American, species,. ..,Qlth.ed>?ards, .3, pf; the, 6 . species ofVarani- 
dae',' i6 of the 30 Scincidae, 8 Geckonidae , and 8 out of the 11 A gamidae 
, peculiar. Salamanders, t.pads and frogs, rare numerous, and 
ctopoddes abound. Only ; 4 genera and § species ‘of snakes are 
peculiar to New Gqinea, many,, of them poisonous. Butterflies, 
moths and bees? are very abundant,, the- former being remarkable 
fo/: then; size ana splendid coloration; but these groups have not 
b.een , investigated exhaustively enough to aff qrd .a . correct idea of 
thfir number .or their true affinities. Although the .list, of Coleoptera. 
a^gady; known is long, it 'represents . only a fraction of the species 
regaining to. be discovered. The land molluscs show relationship 
with ; ; thp Indian and the Malayan sub-regions; but many forms, 
have; here their centre, and haye spread hence into Australia and the 
Pg,cffic Islands.- . ’/ V ” /* ’ ■ ) 

\/Mpr#.^JbilQs>t of the, foreshores of New Guinea are eucalyptus T j 
dotted grass lands ; in the interior dense forests prevail to a height 
of jphny thousand feet. Vast tracts of the country have been, how- 
ever, deforested by fire, and these are covered by the tall ineradicable 
gtass , j Jtuperdta arundinacea. So far the highest altitudes yet 
Eptahichlly; investigated. ,are, those of , the Owjen Stanley range, and : 
the , mdpntrnns. ip, Kaiser’ ^ilhelms Land, but of the flora of the 
highest renge qf a)lr-t he Charles Louis mountains — nothing is known. • 
Tfie .yascular ’ plants "already described number about 1500 species. ; 
In the; low- and sub-mountainous lands the flora - is a mixture of 
^alnynfi, . Australian ,and Polynesian forms. There are, according ; 
tp> M?uU-er,jtwice,ns many palms known from.. New Guinea as; from I 
Australia,* ) THe, . Alpine flora,; beginning at booo ft., is specially , 
characterized by i^srhododenqrons, pines (Araucaria and Libocedrus), '■ 
and palms, by numerous superb species oV A gapetes (Ericaceae), &nd I 
on. .the summits, by an extraordinary association of species charac- 
teristicatty -European.. (Rubus,. Ranunculus, Leontodon, Aspidiutn )/ : 
jtjfjmaiajyan- New , Z.ealandian ( Veronica), Antarctic and South 
African. (Prymus f] Eibocedrus)i Goodpasture grasses are numerous,! ; 
but pasture lands, are, limited. The usual tropical food-plants Are, ; 
cultivated- .Tobacco has, been. found growing in the interior, and > 
may (be indigenous, as is* in some districts the Kava pepper {Piper 
mqthysticum ). At Porey a cotton plant, (G* vitifolium) grows wild, i 
andds- also cultivated. , . , : V";' j 

/Najiyes.—So large: an area of New. .Guinea remains unexplored ! 
thatiit'is impossible, except, approximately, to state the number of 
i^s, inhabitants, but. ■ probably , 600,000, is . .under rather than; over the 
mark ; . :j The .people are, broken up , into numerous .isolated, tribes 
differing.. greatly in feature, cplour and language. Ethnically: they ■ 
belong; ; a)s ; .a ;whole,.to the Melanesian division of the I ndo- pacific 
races. ., , . The \ predominant; , ,tribe ; are* the Papuans (q.y ), , who .are 
found; there in their; greatest, racial purity and. occupy,; practically 1 
the; whole, island except, its ,. eastern extremity. ,. The- New’ Guinea ’ 
native is usually of a negroid type with fine physique, buy in the : 

in- the. north-west,, and. ,at points ( on the west and j 
np#h coasts ^nd, adjacent islands, the very degraded and stunted 
ICarpns.'are found, , with .hardly the elements of social organization ; 
(possibly, the aboriginal race junmixed withyforeign elements) ,! and 
resembling the Aetas’ or , Negritos ‘ of, the .'Philippines, and^ ^ other 
lfjndred^ 'tribes, in the Malay Archipelago. : 0 n the bahks of fhe'Ffy 
river d’Albettif observed at least J tWp Widely differing' types; those 
bn! its upper bourse bearing sdm'e’ reseffiblahce to 1 the 1 tribes 1 ortfie < 


eastern • coast. " Here, wedged- in A *smiong“the rudetHPapuansrtwhQ 
reappear .at the Extremity of the peninsula, a very; diff erent-lppkind 
people are found, whom competent observers, arguing. ftdm appear| 
ance, language and customs, assert .to: be ,a branch of the fair Poly ^ 
.nesiap race. But they are obviously /of 'mixed- blood. f On the. west 
coasts there is a Semi-civilization, due -to intercourse with 
and Bugis, who haye settled at various points,' arid carry, bn Lhe 
trade with the neighbouring islands, in some of which, while the 
cpast -pobulation is Malay or mixed, that pf the interior is Identical! 
with the people of the mainland of New Giiihea. On the; west coasts 
Mahonimedan teaching has also som<P ffiviUzifig Jeff 
the tribes ait the ) west end 6f New Guinea are, <at : all events in wai 
time,). Head-hunters, and in the mountains cannibals. Garihibalism| 
in fact, is practised here and there throughout New Guinea \Tfid 
frequent hostility and mistrust of strangers are partly due to slave4 
hunting raids and ill-treatment by,, traders,- but the different tribes 
vary much ;in character. Thus in the. mountains of the nOrtffi.west; 
the .Karons; live by plunder, or by disposal of slaves or bird; skins., 

| while their neighbours the Kebars are a peaceful agricultural peopled 
The mountain tribes are usually despised by. their coast neighbours! 
but in . the south of west New Guinea the coast people live in per -5 
petual terror of their inland neighbours. 

: At Humboldt Bay the peopleware ready to trade, as are the trjbes’ 
at Astrolabe Bay; here the Russian Miklucho Maclay lived for 
some time, and was favourably impressed by the natives* Stilt 
farther east, the- plateaus of the Finisterre ranges are highly cultn] 
- .vated arid artificially irrigated* by- a comparatively fair people.- 
' Many tribes in the south-west seem to be migratory. At Princes^ 
Marianne Straits tribes m-uch wilder than those fnrjher west,. nake 4 
an'd v pairited, swarm like monkeys in the trees, the stems of which- arp' 
^submerged; a^t high tide. But the Torres Straits islanders are em| 
ployed by Europeans in the pearl sh^ll fishery, and ar^good labourers \ 
-and in some c>f the^ Kei and Aru :Isla.n<fe. The... Papuan inhabitants: 
forffi-orderly Christian communities. The people of the.southrCast 
peninsula generally far- from ferocious. Englishmen, wandering 
inland ‘and losing their way f have been found land brought Ttt’Ck'by 
them. Their ^manners are. more , courteous, their women better 
treated, than is usual with Papuans, but they show perhaps 1 -le'^s 
ingenuity and artistic taste: Their children, in the mission schools l 
show much intelligence. ' ... . .. .... 

Exploration and Annexation,— Though probably* sighted' by - 
Atttbnio d’Abreu, 1 5 1 1 , New Guinea was apparently first visited- 
either by the Portuguese Don Jorge de Meneses, driven bn his 
way from Gba to Ternate in 1526 to take shelter at “ Isla Versija 
(which ha!s been identified with Warsia, a plate on the N. r W:*^ 
coast, but niay possibly be the island of. Waigeu), or by the 
Spaniard 1 Alvaro de Saavedra two years later. The name of> 
“ New Guinea ” was probably given by Ortiz de Retez, or Roda, 
who in 1 546 first laid down several points along the north coast. 
In the same and the two following centuries, though the coasts 
were visited by many illustrious navigators, as Willem - SchAute^ 
and Jacob Lemaire, Abel Tasman, William Dampier, L. V. de v 
Torres, L. A. de Bougainville and James Cook, little additional 
knowledge was gained. This was due first to the difficulties of 
the navigation, next to the exclusiveness of the- Dutch, who, 
holding the Spice Islands, prevented all access to places ekst of 
them, ' and lastly to the Stream of enterprise being latterly 
diverted td the more temperate regions farther south'. The 
Dutch barrier was broken down by the arrival of- Dampier arid 
other “ interlopers ” from the east, and of emissaries from the 
(Efiglish) East India Company in search of spice-bearing lands.- 
The voyage of Thomas Forrest (1774) in the ft Tartar galley : -Of 
id tdris, and his account of New Guinea ( Voyage to New Guinea- 
and the Moluccas,' London, 1780), are still full of interest-. New- 
Guinea was actually annexed in 1793 by two commanders in the 
East India Company’s service, arid the' island of Manasvari in- 
Geelvink Bay was held for some months by their troops: 1 After 
the peace of 1815 Dutch surveying expeditions to the west coasts 
became numerous, arid in later times scientific explorers penetrated- 
many of the Unknown parts of ! Dutch New Guinea, such as 
A. R. Wallace (1856-1863), Odoardo Beccari (1871', ; 1875 and 
1 876) , and Maria d’ Albertis ( 187 1-1 878). Important expeditions 
were those of P. van der Crab, J. E. TeySmann, J; G: Gdorerigelj 
A. J. Langeveldt vafi Hemert and P. Swaan; 'undertaken for thA 
Netherlands Indian government 1871-1872, 1875-1876^ (repdtts 
published at The Hague in i879>;;-and : 6f; H.-^Vdii .Rd'seribe^g 
in the Geelvink Bay districts in 1869- 1870 (report published' at " 
The Hague in 1875). Subsequently to ;the /visits - of ) " ; -Ai 
d^ritrecasteafix (1 793) and - Dfimont d’XJrville 1 ‘(1827- 1840) ; the 
eastern coasts were survey'ed by Captains F.Pv Blackwood 61835)/ 


IwencStanley (;xS4&)>- Charles- B.^Yule (1864), and other British \ 
fficers, including J. Moresby (1874). Among .other explorers 
period K t^e, 5 foUo, wing, may be mentmned,: .Nicholas yon * 
dikiucho Maclay 111 r870j :x8)77/ and; 1879-18811 in the Astrolabe • 
lay district, &ci? the missionary, Rev. S. Macfarlane (1875, | 
ly. river, &c.) V.' ribbut . 1-876^1889 fyie jlorth : east coasts / and ; 
decent ilslands 'were explomd. by the .Rey., G^B^oyjn and,' by | 
yjif^eA Po-well, and,in-.i88-2 Dn Otto Finsch, whose name f is well 
nown in connexion with scientific work in New Guinea, made 
[afijaMe Explorations in the neighbourhood of Port Moresby and 
he Lplulp river./ " V : . I,. . , . , • ‘ y .. . 

The surveys and. reports, of Captain Moresby in 1874 brought 
Lome to Queensland (and Australia generally) the dangers 
•ossible to her commerce were the 1 coasts opposite to- Torres 
>trait r an ( d the; entrance to the splendid ( Waterway: , Inside the 
iarrienReef to fall into the possession of a foreign power.-: By 
tit hority, therefore, of Queensland, the mainland of New- Guinea, 
ipposite^er’ ^hores east of th$f 141st mbridiari’' W^s'/rintifexed to 
cplotiy in^ ,1883. ; But this ’ action wis disallowed /By / the 
^itisHfgQvernment ;as Yule’s and Moresby’s had been. , Finally, 
ibwever, in 1884 a^ British protectorate was authoritatively 
>rb'd|iimed by 1 Commodore N Er skineT, over the‘ region 7 ‘ i lying 
i^tjfeen ,the 141st meridian- eastward, far as East Cape, wiilh 
fie adiacefit islands as far as Kosman Island. ’t German New 
Guinea was annexed on the 1 6th l of November 1884, when the 
Sermon 1 flag was raised in, Friedrich Wiiheltnshafen "and a 
:^.Birig; company was" established on the north-east cqa,sL &hd in 
;8^5-, tM’ two. countries agreed; to fix their boundaries through 
heathen neutral areas of the country. The result of this- was the 
L'Ssigriatioh to Great Britain of the portion nOw known as the 
r erritory of Papua (B ritish New Guinea) , lying between , the 
Extreme litnitsof j° and 1 2 0 S. / an^ : i4t 9 'ahd-i^j^S^¥d r be?Aany 
vCfe 1 Assigned' all the territory and islands to the 4 north of the 
British boundary under the name of Kaiser Wilhelms' Land, 
vhife r all ; tb the' Wst of -the 141st meridian remained riridCr its 
)ld flag as } Dutch New Guinea. ■ : : : : ' ; ;t • ; y ‘ 1 

■ f Since this period 1 explorers arid investigators have been almost 
lonstahtly at wdrk. Tnere< may =bfr mentioned the Work df' the* Rev; 
\i 4 QhaJmers)on; the coast; of the. Gulf of Papua; ( 1 893), and of officers 
if German) Ney Guinea.! Company in thp ship^ 4 Ysabel j’ on tpe 

;’oasts‘ arid among , the Islands ‘/of trie German territory; ’the ex- 
pedition Icriich CrbssCd the’ ^outh-eastCrri 'peninsula ffbriiHudn Gulf 
which ibpth the leaders ( : 0 . Ehlets and M J Piering, tost their lives 
1895), the important German expedition under C„ > Lauterbach ■ 
; ; i89j6),.and the various, explorations pax'pied out by pfat thje instjga- 
iop of Sir William MacGregor,! including a, crossing of the island 
rom the iriputli of the ’M and pare river ib that of the; Vafiapa, arid' a 
iecond cto^sihg in 1 the reverse direction 1 (1897). ; Ethnographical 
•esearqhes have been 'prosecuted -by Messrs C. G.i Seligmann and W. 
Ntersh Siting, and others. The reports of travellers, and of various 
nissionary societies have thrown a. great deal of- light pn the natural 
ligtofybf the Island, on J its resources, arid the islanderis. 1 

•: ; f : Ji / BRITISH NEW GUINEA > ' v:' 1 :- 1 r 

; 1 The Bfiriih } Teriftpry bf Papua has an 'area of abdut : 9 o ? 54 ° 
ip?. hi. arid ri populatipn estiriiated at 400,000, Of .^whoni abCut 600 
tire prirdpCaris; The Pr dfe’ctbrate, 1 as declared in 1884; ‘With its 
5C At til government at. Port Moresby, Was subsidized by the three 
\ustxrilian colonies ; of Queensland, NC W South Wales arid 
^icfeia, arid lasted, Under the administration ;of twO successive 
sp^cIaEcbmfi^ Peter ;Scrafphley and 

thevHon. J>ohn Douglas) ,r till the 4th of /September f i888j when it 
was f proclaimed by the first : Administrator— -afterwards Lieu- 
teh'anf-Govetrior^ MacGregor, a possession of Queen 

Yiff pria- Its cqnptitution ^was s that of a. qro wn polpny ,ip' asspeiar 
don iwithi Queensland; ;but in /X901 : the federal government : took 
EontTol: of the -territory and in 1906 a proclamation * by the 
gpvprnbr, -general o|The ? CbWnipiiwealth; ;^a!ve it: the namC/Of the 
Te^iitory ^of Papua*' lieutepapf-goyprnpr is aided by jan 

executive and ra legislative • council, and advised, by a ; native 
regulatiori boardi -Justice is administered by petty sessiorlsln the 
rik'ma^istCrihrdi^ri into which the^pbssession is di’inded, 1 with a 
cpnifahc^urt; ^^r^^.Qr^stjiy. (^ich, hOTeyer;! sits, elsewhere as 
necessary)! haying ithe iurisdiptipn of a supreme court?, from which 
tn? certam cases ari appeal lies to the supreme court of Queensland. 


Order is maintained by an armed constabulary force, under a 
European officer, of about 180, almbst ail natives from different 
districts, , whose ? members are doundr to jbe : very / .efficient' Oand 
trustworthy; j The ; expenditure is- \ about £38,000 s annually, arid 
the revenue, ; mainly derived : frbm ; customs, duties, ds rapidly 
increasing. : Only £5110 in 1895, it waS; i£i 1 , 683 inf: 1899 /arid 
£19,1,97 in 190-5. . ' • ii-i.v? 1 -ir* /■ >' f v : vR 

, t Commerce and Trafie — rTbe making 0/ mats, fishing-nets, - shell 
ornaments, |dpcprated gourds, arid stone , impleniepts,, v ,apd . ,tjxe 
manufacture of pottery, canoes arid sago, constitute the chief 
native industries, Which are the subject of barter- between differbnt 
regions. ■ European ; industries include ' gold .mining, - in 1 which • >500 
miners, besides, natives, are engaged (chiefly in the Epuisiade; Ardii> 
pelago),and the b^chp de.mer and, pearl-shell ..fisheries, whiph^ere 
formerly more productive than at present; Copra is naturally 
largely prepared- as‘ Coco-nut palms are very numerous, /arid ' ate 
extensively planted) every ; year: A small amount of tortoise* shdll 
is collected. The, rubber industry is, according to Sir W. MacGregor., 
“ important; and,prpmisiiig. M Species of Pqlaquium, t ^hrigenuafrom 
which 7 in the I naiari Archipelago, the best gutta-percha is obtameji? 
occur ‘bri the r hill^, and from their cultivation there' might in' time be 
obtained a large revenue indeperideritly of : European labour. Timber 
of economic value : is scarce. Bled Cedar ,( Qedrilia ) .aboundsyin [the 
rfverine flats, but the quality is t poor and^cQmmejrcially valM,el^s^; 
arid oaks .are. plentiful, but the wood is coarse. Small guahtitief 
of eboriy and sandal- wood are exported. “ There 1 can' be; rib 1 reasbri- 
able doubt that the sugar-cane,' which ; is native And present dri- A 
great many varieties, sago, cotton, probably also indigenous and of 
exceptionally fine^quality ; will eyentually be valuable ’^ (MacGregQf^ 
The trade of British New Guinea is exclusively with the Australian 
colonies./ Impbrts were valued at £72 ;^‘86 in y $919^906 ’ fen 1 'fnef^a^e 
of over £20, no in the year)|' and- exports (iricluding the gold iriindi) 
at £56, 167; while in 1905; the figures were £67, 188 for imports land 
£73,669 fpr exports, and im 1906 £79,671 arid £80,290 respectively.;, a 

: '* German v New Guinea 

• The German protectorate pf New; Quipea,; ,so>called: af jter : ,tjbe 
island which cpntrihut es t hc rgreitesti^ea/; comprehends, bcsi 4 e§ 
Kaiser ^Vilhelms Eapd^ , thp, islands which ; are ; now- cpmmpriljf 
called- the, Bism^ck Archipelago— viz. 5 XfeW“ Fometania, ,Ne t w 

Jdeckleni)pg# with N e W Hanover and thp Admiralty, Islands 

and, (the Soipmou Islands (Bougainville. ,and Buka <); . ... Theqe r ate 
beside^ nearly, 200 ; smaller - islands and • isle ts scattered , 
their . greater ^neighbours. In , 1884 New, Guinea, was ; abspjintel>f 
wild;, not a single- white man living on what is now the German 
part,; On the, , islands New Pomerania, and ^ IVIiokq only ; twp 
trading firms had, their establishments; and; pn NfiWvLauenbwS 
the ; Wpsleyans ; had a mission station. ^Afte.r the anne^atipn 
commercial enterprise set in at pnee, hand in: hand with political 
administration. -> : Now on, ; the mainland , ; and in . the islands 
plantations, have been established and tpbacco and cotton; hnv§ 
been, successfully grown. Three .German mission, societies fprme 4 
settlements pn Npw Guinea^ witji a: branch one, -on the : GnACllf 
peninsula^ 3 The protectorate Is included in the Uni^ versa!, . Postal 
Union; e^ph .harbour has its post office, :< alsp ya leading, ,o.fficin!| 
with ^a number of assistants to control the natives, , and. r thjS 
revenue. ; r( It is divided into .two districts with separate adminisr 
t rations, New Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago^ pver f; bpth 
presides* an, imperial governor, -the peat qf ; government /Being 
Herbertshbhe in New Pomerania. A small police force of natives 
has, been formed, jn each district there is i-a registry of deeds and 
a . court >of law, and in New Guinea; court of appeal, of which the 
governor. Is .president.. - A line .of steamer^; plies -Between New 
Guinea,} ;the j Bismarck , Archipelago , ;an 4 ? iSingapore. A * special 
silver coin of rupee value has been introduced.. The area of 
Kaiser WffhelmS; -Land *is ( approximately 1 7o,ppp; isq. -m i It is 
impossible to speak . with any precision ; , of the number of the 
native , population, but the white; population .in 1906 ; was 
M9- • -T, ■ y 

The revenueof German New Guinea Is derived from taxes,, dues 
and r , licences, and amounted, on. the.. 31st of March 1892^ . to ahPUf 
£3000; ori the same rate, 1901, to’ £3750. The annual revenue , is 
avCrkged 1 at : £5000, and the expenditure' at’ £4260. The Nbw.Gulridri 
Company Was to receive £20,006 for transferring propriCtoVshif)' t'd 
government, which took over the administration in 1899. :: In 1908 
impqrts : .in^Q , Kaiser .Wilhelms Land, , were, valued . at. £33., ,3 } 6w4nd 
exports ''at £7 702, and the estimated expenditure { qt { 1907- jop8 
bT £76*, boo iiicluded ari rriiperiAl siibybntion' of £57,6961./ The ^uef 
harbours Are Friedrich Wilhelmshaf eri and Konstantihhafen. (i 


J . ’ . , .. Dutch New Guinea 

Dutch New Guinea comprises all the western portion of the 
island. The boundary on' the east, separating it from British 
New Guinea and German New Guinea, was finally settled in i 895 : . 
Starting? from the south coast, it follows 14 1° i' 48" E. up to the 
Fly river, which is mounts until 141 0 1' is reached,' when it 
once more follows thfc meridian up to the north coast. The 
area of the territory is 131,789 sq. m., and the inhabitants have 
t>een conjectured, to number some 200,000. A few missionaries 
have: established themselves, but otherwise the Dutch have 
scarcely occupied their possession, which at present merely 
forms part of the residency of Ternate in the Moluccas. Dutch 
New Guinea, however, has better natural advantages than either 
the British or German possessions in the island, and should 
eventually prove of real value to the Netherlands. The claims 
to superiority over New Guinea on the part of the rulers of some 
of the small neighbouring islands date at least from the spread 
of Islam to the Moluccas at the beginning of the 15th century, 
and were maintained by the Malay rulers both of Bachian and 
bf Gebeh and afterwards by the sultan of Tidore. When the 
Dutch first came to these seas it was their policy to ally themselves 
with certain chiefs,, and support their claims over various islands, 
so as to extend their own commercial monopoly; and they 
therefore Supported the claims (admitted by ■ Great Britain in 
4814) of the sultan of Tidore over both the Raja Ampat (i.e. 
the four Papuan kingships,. Waigeu, Salawatti, Misol and 
Waigamma on Misol Island) and certain islands or points on the 
north-west coast of New Guinea. Nominally the sultan of 
Tidore is still the suzerain of western New Guinea, but his 
authority is scarcely recognized, except on some few shores and 
adjacent islands, and practically Dutch New Guinea used to be 
administered' partly from Ternate and partly from Timor, upon 
more peaceful lines than was the case when the rule of the Dutch 
in New Guinea largely consisted of the sending of a Warship now 
and again to softie distant island or bay to burn a ikampong, to 
pUnish rebellious villagers, and thus assert or reassert Dutch 
authority, or that of the sultan, who is their vassal. In 1901, 
hbwever, a more seribus effort was made to establish some kind 
of government in the southern province of Dutch New Guinea, 
at Merawkay, where a small Dutch-Indian garrison was stationed 
with the professed object of preventing raids by bands of savages 
into the British territory near by. Such raids had been rather 
frequent, the invaders attacking the natives who live under 
British protection, burning their huts, murdering the men, 
carrying off the women and children as slaves, and returning 
t0 ! their own haunts laden with booty. There is an assistant 
Resident at Merawkay J whose immediate chief is the Dutch 
Resident at Ternate, and who is the civil administrator of the 
province of southern Dutch New Guinea. Assistant Residencies 
have also been established at Manokvary in northern Dutch 
New Guinea, which has been formed into a province, under 
Ternate, ! and-at F akf ak, in western Dutch New Guinea, likewise 
erected into a province, also under Ternate. By 1902, therefore, 
Dutch New Guinea formed a government, with its headquarters 
at Ternate, divided into the three provinces named. At regular 
intervals the steamers of the Dutch Royal Steam Packet Company 
call at Dorey aiid other points, while administrative posts have 
been established elsewhere in lieu of Others previously attempted 
but abandoned. 

A curious discussion arose in the Dutch states-general when 
the government was Seeking legislative sanction for the above 
measures, with a provisional credit to cover the first establish- 
ment expenses. It was seriously contended in one part of the 
house- that, as eminent men of geographical and ethnographical 
science had settled the question whether New Guinea belongs to 
?Lsia dr Polynesia in favour of the latter, a New Guinea coloniza- 
tion -scheme could not properly be proposed and decided, upon 
in a section of the Dutch-Indian budget. This budget concerned 
Only : the Asiatic possessions of Holland; not the Polynesian 
ope$, and Dutch New* Guinea must, consequently, have its own 
budget. Finally, the majority of the states-general, backed t>y 


government* decided that New Guinea imust still be reckoned to 
belong-to Asia. -.*■ '■■■':• : 

Authorities. — Narratives of the Variotts explorers mentioned: 

E. C. Rye, “ Bibliographyof New Guinea ” (complete in 1883), in 
Supplementary Papers, R.G.S. (18.84).;. H; . Haga, Nederlandsch 
Nieuw Guinea en de Papoesche Eilanden. Ifistorische Bijdrage, 1500- 
1883 (Batavia, , 1884); H. H. Romilly, The Western Pacific and New 
Guinea (London, 1886); R. Parkinson, Im Bismarck A rchipel 
(Leipzig,- ’1887) ; C. Rinloch Cooke, Australian Defences and New 
Guinea. (London, 1887); J. Strachan, Explorations and Adventures 
in New Guinea (London,. 1888); H. O. Forbes, “ British; New 
Guinea as a Colony,’* in Blackwood's Magazine (July 1892); J. P. 
Thompson, British New Guinea (London, 1892); L. Karnbach, 
Die bisherige Etforschung von Kaiser Wilhelmsland (Berlin, 1893); 

F. S. A. de Clercq and J. D. E. Schmeltz, Ethnographische beschrijving 
van de West- en Noordkusi van Nederlandsch Nieuw-Guinea (Leiden, 
1893) ; A. C. Haddon, Decorative Art of British New Guinea, Royal 
Irish Academy (Dublin, 1894); ‘‘ Studies in Anthropogeography of 
Br. New Guinea,” in Geograph. Journ. v ols. xvi., xvii. ; “ GeO- 
graphische Untersuch ungen in der Westhalfte von New Guinea*” in 
Report of Sixfh International Geographical Congress (London, 1895) ; 
J. Chalmers, Pioneer Life and Work in New Guinea (London, 1895X; 
Sir W.. MacGregor, British New Guinea (London, 1897); H. Cayley- 
Webster, Through New Guinea ( London, 1898); R. Settion, Im 
Australischen Busch und an den Kiisten des K or alien Meeres (Leipzig, 
1899) ] Nachrichten iiber Kaiser Wilhelmsland (Berlin, 1887-1899); 
Joachim Graf von Pfeil, Studien und Beobachtungen aus der Sudsee 
(Brunswick, 1899) ; M. Krieger, New Guinea f Berlin, 1899); K. Blum, 
New Guinea und der Bismarck Archipel { Berlin); Stanford's Com- 
pendium of Geography and Travel ; Malaysia and Pacific A rchipela- 
goes (ne w issue, edited by Dr F. H. H. Guillemard, London) ; The 
Cruise of the “ Marchesa ” (1894), by the same (second volume) ; 
British Empire Series : “Australasia ” (London, 1900} ; E. Tappenbeck, 
Deutsch Neuguinea (Berlin, 1901); J. Schmeltz, Beitrage zur 
Ethnographie von Neuguinea (Leiden,. 1905), sqq.; A. E. Pratt, 
Two Years among New Guinea Cannibals (London, 1906); Annual 
Reports on British New Guinea. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, a. North Atlantic state of the United 
States, one of. the New England group, and one of the Original 
Thirteen, lying between latitudes 42 0 40' and 45 0 18' 23" N., and 
between longitudes 70° 37' and 72 0 37' f W. It is bounded N. 
by the Canadian province of Quebec; E, by Maine, by ; the 
Salmon. Falls river, which separates it in part from Maine, and 
by the Atlantic Ocean; S.E. and S. by Massachusetts; W. and 
N.W. by Vermont (from which it is separated bythe Connecticut 
river—low water mark on the W. bank of the Connecticut is 
New Hampshire’s W. boundary) , and by Halls Stream which 
separates it from Quebec. The state has an area of 9341 sq. m., 
of^which 310 sq. m. are water surface. d; 

Physical Features— The delightful scenery of mountains, 
lakes, streams and woodlands gives to the greater part of New 
Hampshire, which is in the New England physiographic province, 
the appearance of a vast and beautiful park; and the state is a 
favourite summer resort. In the N. central portion, the White 
Mountains, a continuation of the Appalachian system, rise very 
abruptly in several short ranges and in outlying mountain masses 
from a base level of 700-1500 ft. to generally rounded summits, 
the heights of several of which are nowhere. exceeded in the eastern 
part of the United States except in the Black and the Unaka 
mountains of North- Carolina; seventy-four rise, mpre than 
3000 ft,, above the sea, twelve more : than 5000 ft., , and . the 
highest, Mount Washington, attains-an elevation of 6293 ft. 

The principal ranges, the Presidential, the Franconia and : the 
Carter- Moriah, have a .north-eastern and south- western, trend. 
The Presidential, in the north-eastern part of the region, is separated 
from the Franconia on the south-west by the Crawford, or White 
Mountain Notch, about 2000 ft. in depth, in which the Ammonoosuc 
and Saco rivers find a passage, and, from the Carter- Moriah, parallel to 
it on the east, by the Glen-Ellis and Peabody rivers, the former 
noted for its beautiful falls. On the Presidential range, which is 
about 20 m. in- length, are Mount Washirigton'and nine other peaks 
exceeding 5000 ft. in height; Mount, Adams, 5805 ft. ; Mount 
Jefferson, 5725 ft. ; Mount Sam Adams, 5585 ft.; Mount. Clay, 
5554 ft.; Boot Spur, 5520 ft. ; .Mount Monroe, 5390 ft.;' J. Q. 
Adams Peak, 5384 ft.; Mount Madison, 5380 ft.; and Mount 
Franklin, 5028 ft. On the Franconia, a much shorter range, are 
Mount Lafayette, 5269ft. ; Mount Lincoln, 5098 ft. ; and four others 
exceeding 4000 ft. The highest peak on the Carter- Moriah range 
is Carter Dome, 4860 ft., but seven others exceed 4000 ft. Loftiest 
of the isolated mountains' is Moosilanke noted for its magnificent 
view-point 4810 ft. above the sea. Separating Franconia arid 
Pemigewasset ranges is the romantic Franconia Notch, overlooking 






NEW HAMBSHftE 4Q|I 


ich from the upper, plijffs of Profile, Mountain is a remarkable 
nian profile, The Great Stone, Faep y immortalized; by /Nathaniel 
Wthorpe; here, too, is the Franconia Flume, a narrow upright 
».urev bo ft. in height, with beautiful waterfalls, 
the whole White , Mountain, region abounds in deep narrow 
[leys, romantic glens, ravines, flumes, waterfalls, brooks and lakes, 
e part of the state which lies, N. of, the White Mountains is 
:upied by ridges ani wide rolling valleys,; the ridges rising occa- 
nally to heights, of 2000 ft. or more' South of the ; mountains a 
iteau-like surfaqe^a part -of, the New England, Uplands— broken 
residual mountains, or monad nocks ” (a term derived from 

omit Mpnadnock, 31186 ft. high, near the SW. corner of the state) 
d lenticular hills, or drumlins, but having a general S.E. slope 
yard the sea, extends from the intervales of the Connecticut 
r er to the E. border of the Merrimac Valley. Between the Merri- 
ic Valley and the, sea is the only ; low surface in the state; a 
nsiderable portion of this region is less than 500 ft. above the sea, 
t even here are nu rnerous ridges ; I qoo ft., in height or more, and 
tall drumlins. The seashore,, about 18 m. in length, is, for the 
>st< part a low ,sa,ndy beach; here and there, however, especially 
the northward, it is somewhat rocky, and to the southward are 
o bluffs. The only harbour is at Portsmouth near the mouth of 
e Piscataqua. . About 9 r m.. from the shore .are the bleak and 
arly barren Isles pf Shoals, nine in number,. a, part of which belong 
New Hampshire and' a part to Maine. > -,i /. 

Extending from. Mount Mpnadnock in Cheshire, the SW. corner 
unty, to the headwaters of: the; Connecticut river in the N;E. 
rner is a water-parting, W- of which the state is drained southward 
to Long Island Sound by the Connecticut and its tributaries .and 
of which it is drained south-eastward into the Atlantic Ocean 
incipally by the Merrimac in ; the S., the Saco and the headwaters 
the Merrimac in the White Mountain region, and the A ndro- 
oggin in the N., The , Piscataqua is a tidal estuary fed chiefly by 
e Salmon Falls, - Lamprey and Exeter rivers., The headwaters of 
e rivers are for the most part mountain streams or elevated lakes ; 
rther on their j swift and winding currents— flowing sometimes 
tween wide intervales, ; sometimes . between rocky banks— are 
arked by numerous falls and fed by lakes. •>/. 

The lakes and ponds, numbering several hundred, were formed 
' glacial action and thg scenery of many of them is scarcely less 
tractive than .that of the mountains. The largest and most 
.dely known, is Lake Winnepesaukee: on the S, border of the White 
ountain region;; thi^ is. about 20 m. long, and from 1 to 8 m. wide, 
dotted by 274 islands, mpstly verdant, and has clear water and a 
ther level shorp, back of which hills or mountains rise on all sides, 
mong the more prominent , of many others that are admired for 
eir beauty are Squam, New Found, .Sunapee and .Qssipee, all 
ithin a radius of a few miles from Winnepesaukee ; Massabesic 
rther S. ; and Diamond Ponds, Umbagog and Connecticut, lakes, 

. of the White Mountains. The rivers with their numerous falls 
id the lakes with their high altitudes furnish a vast amount of 
ater power for manufacturing, the Merrimac, in particular, into 
hich many of the larger, lakes, including Winnepesaukee, find an 
it let, is one of the greatest power-yielding streams of the worlds. 
Flora - — “Except on the summits of the higher mountains New 
ampshire; was originally an unbroken forest of which the principal 
ees .were the white pine, hemlock, sugar maple, yellow birch, 
iech, red oak, and -white , oak in the S., red spruce, balsam, and 
hite birch on the upper mountain slopes, and red spruce, white 
ne, sugar maple, white spruce and white cedar in the other parts 
: the N. The ^primeval forests have nearly disappeared, but 
uch of the N, third of the state and many abandoned farms in the 
, have become reforested with much the 1 same trees, except that 
\ the lower levels in the N>; ! yellow birch, sugar maple ana beech 
ave to a considerable extent supplanted spruce, white- pine and 
imlock, and that wherever forest fires have occurred there is much 
ird cherry, yellow birch and . aspen. The butternut, hickory and 
lesthut are common nut-bearing trees in the S. Among indigenous 
uit-bearing trees, shrubs and vines the state has the bird' cherry, 
lack cherry, blueberry, cranberry, raspberry, blackberry, goose- 
erry, strawberry, grape , and black currant; and conspicuous 
tnong a very great variety of shrubs and flowering plants are 
ie rose, dogwood, laurel, sumac,; holly, winterberry, trilliums, 
nembnes, arbutuses, violets, azaleas, eglantine, clematis, blue 
sntians, orange lilies, orchids, asters and golden rod. The sum- 
tits of some pf the mountains are too high for trees and above belts 
f. dwarf spruce', balsam and birch they are clothed chiefly with 
ihd worts, diapensia, cassiope, rushes, sedges and lichens. 

Faunae The N. section of the state was originally a favourite 
unting-ground of the Indians, for here in abundance were the 
loose, caribou, deer, wolf, bear, lynx, otter, beaver, fox, sable, 
link, musk-rat, porcupine; wood-chuck, ruffed grouse and pigeon, 
‘hose were rapidly reduced in number by the white man, the wild 
igeons are extinct, and the moose, caribou, bear, wolf, lynx and 
eaver have become rare, but, under the protection of laws enacted 
uring the latter part of the 19th century, deer and ruffed grouse 
re ; again quite plentiful. Rabbits, squirrels, raccoon's, woodcock 
na quail are also common game. Many of the lakes and rivers 
aye, b$pn ; stocked with trout and salmon or bass ; some,; with 
melt; tl^lfres’h °f the. state ; also contain pickerel, perch, 


pouts, eels, suckers, dace, sunfish and shiners. In the S. half of 
New Hampshire are many song birds belonging; to the Alleghany 
faunal area ; in the N. part many others belonging to the Canadian 
faunal area. The hermit thrush, veery, song sparrow, red-eyed 
vireo, bunting, warbler and wren are among the song birds of the 
forests. 

. Climate . — The winters are usually long and severe, and the summers 
cool and salubrious, but the diversity of surface together With un- 
equal distances from the sea cause marked: variations for the different 
regions. The mean annual temperature ranges from about 42 0 F. 
at only moderate elevations in the White : Mountain region and 
farther N. to 47 0 F. at low altitudes in the S.E. The greatest 
extremes of temperature occur in the deep mountain valleys where 
it sometimes. rises to 102° F. or above, ift summer, and falls to -38°F. 
or below in winter ; higher up on the mountains it is never so 
warm and along the sea-coast both extremes are considerably less. 
The highest recorded winter mean is 25 0 F., at Nashua in the lower 
valley of the Merrimac, and at Durham near the sea-coast; the 
lowest recorded winter mean is 18 0 F., at Bethlehem 147b ft. above 
the sea in the White Mountain region ; the highest recorded summer 
mean is 69° F. at Nashua, and the lowest recorded summer iueanris 
64° F. at Bethlehem. The mean annual precipitation for the entire 
state is about 4.0 in. ; it is 43 in. at Nashua, 45-3 in. at Durham, 
,and (perhaps still more on the E. slopes of the mountain ranges, but 
it is only 37 * 7 in. at Bethlehem in the N.W. part of the mountain 
region . and only 35*5 in. at Stratford in the : upper valley of the 
Connecticut. The distribution is quite even throughout the year, 
but » summer and autumn are /slightly more wet, . than winter and 
spring. : , Among the mountains and in the N. part ; .of the state the 
annual fall of snow is from 7 to 8 ft., but in the S.E. corner it is 
little more than one-half that amount. The prevailing winds are 
generally N.W., but in the vicinity of the sea they are S.E. during 
summer. 

Agriculture.*— Fertile soil in New ^ Hampshire is confined 
largely to the bottom-lands . of the Merrimac and Connecticut 
rivers, where on deposits of glacial drift* which are generally 
quite deep in the southern half of the state, there is considerable 
alluvium. Ih the south-eastern section is also a moderately 
productive soil derived largely from the disintegration of slate. 
Elsewhere south of the. mountains the, surface soil is mostly 
hard pan of till, this being deepest on the drumlins. In the 
mountain region the soil is mostly a J sandy loam compos edqf 
disintegrated granitic gneiss and organic matter ; on the lower 
and; more gentle slopes as well as. in the valleys this is generally 
deep enough for a luxuriant vegetable growth but on the upper 
and m6re precipitous slopes it is thin, of the rocks ate entirely balk 

Farms ‘ in the more sterile parts of New, Hampshire were 
abandoned when the depleted soil and the old methods of 
agriculture made it impossible for owners or tenants to compete 
with western farmers. This abandonment led in 1889 to the 
adoption by the state Board of Agriculture of measures winch 
promoted the development of the state, especially the central 
and northern parts, as a summer resort. Abandoned farms 
were advertised as suitable for country homes, arid within 
fifteen years about two thousand were bought; and the carriage 
roads were improved, game, preserved and the interests of visitors 
studied. Agriculture on the farms still operated was r iidw 
greatly modified, aiid the production of vegetables, fruits, dairy 
products, poultry and eggs was largely substituted -for the 
production of cereals. The total acreage of all land included in 
farms increased from 3,459,018 acres in 1890 to 3^699 ^84 acres 
in 1900, or from 60% to 62-6% of the total land area of the 
state, but the improved portion of this decreased during the 
decade from 1,727,387 acres to 1,076,879 acres, or from 49*9% 
to 29-8%; in no other state east of the Mississippi river was 
so small a proportion of the farm land improved at the close of 
the decade, although in Florida it was only a trifle larger. The 
total number of farms increased from 29,151 in 1890 to 29,324 
in 1900, and the average size increased from r ig acres to 123*1 
acres, but as a result of the more intensive form of agriculture, 
farms containing less than 50 acres increased from 8i88 in 1899 
to 8764 in 1900, and those containing 50 acres or more decreased 
during this decade from 20,963 to 20,560. Of the total number 
of farms in 1900, 26,344, or 89*8%, were operated by owners or 
part owners, 1639 by cash tenants and 546 by share tenants, ’ * 

Hay is the principal crop; in 1909 the acreage Was 640,000 
acres and* the yield was 621 ,000 tons. The total acreage 1 of cereals 
decreased from 88,559 acres in 1879 to 61,498 acres in 1889, and* to 
42,335 acres in 1899; during the latter decade tl^t-of Mdian corh 





increased fitdmi43,746 act*es- /to: 2.5,-694 acres 1(30,000 acres 1 in 1909); , 
vbnt that of oats ;dpcr^ased froim26;6i8- acres to 12,589 S acres ('14,000 !| 
acres* in* 1909), that i of Wheats - decreased f from 2027- acres to 271 j 
^acres' (none reported dn 1909); that of. barley decreased from 4934 j 
acres to 1 596 acres (2000 acres in. 1909), that of buckwheat decreased ■ 
from 3117 acres to 1835 acres (2000 acres in 1909), and that of rye 
decreased; if rbm 1056 acres to -350 acres (none reported in 1909) * J 
With the exception- of dairy cows and horses there was likewise a 
icorresponding ; decrease in the number of livestock during these : 
years.: the number of hogs decreased from 58,585 in 1896 to 56,970 j 
iin :190b. (51*600; in 1910); of sheep; from 211,825 in i88o to 105,702 j 
in 1900 (74,000; in 1910) ; and of neat cattle other than dairy cows, j 
from 141)841 in 1880 to 116,835 in 1900 (93,000 in ) 19 ro) ; but the ! 
number of ; horses increased*from 52,458 in 1890 to 77,233 in 1900 
, (59,600 in 1910),, and, the number of dairy cows from 90,564 in 1890 
to :i 15,036 in 11900 (122,000 in 1910). The value 1 of- the poultry and | 
egg. {product- of 1899 was $1,824,399^ which was more than twice j 
that -of the cereals and nearly one-third , of that 1 of the hay and I 
forage. ; The potato crop of the same year was grown on 19,422 j 
.-acres: arid; amounted! to 2, 420*668; bushels valued at $1,090,495 ; in ; 
: i 909 the acreage, was 2 1 , 000, and the crop was 2,730,00b bushels, 
•waiuediat $i,747jOOO; The acreage of other vegetables in 1899 was i 
.26,780 and the value of; the market garden produce, including small 
ifruifs^.whichswas sQld, increased from $187,049 in 1889 to '$394)283 ; 
/in :l899 : *or 1 10, *8 %. Although the crop of orchard fronts ; -was ; no j 
greater in 1899 than in 1889 the number of apple trees * increased 
duringrthe decade from 1,744,779 to- 2, 034)398, the number of ’peach 
i trees, from 19*057 To 48*819 arid the number of plum trees from ; 
>10, 15 1. to 18,137; in the dumber of pear’ trees ana of cherry trees ; 
there^ was a slight decrease.; The fruit ; crop of 1899 included 
1,978,797 bushels of apples, 19,341 bushels of pears, 6054 bushels 
.ofc peaches, 4942 bushels of plums, 1183 bushels of cherries, 487,500 lb 
of grapes, 568,640 qts. of strawberries, 124,760 qts. of raspberries 
, and 105,290 qts. ; of blackberries and dewberries. The valley , of the 
Mammae is thb leading; section for the production of hay, small 
'fruits arid daity products. In the bottom: lands of the Merrimac 
and: of the Connecticut; south of the White Mountains, a large part 
,.pf: the Indian corn and vegetables is. grown. Potatoes; however, 
are grpjwn in large quantities north a^d west .0/, the )yhite Mountains; 
arid; fHis district leads in the number of cattle arid sheep, arid.ux the 
production of all the cereals except Indian corn. Apples, pears arid 
grapes are successfully grown throughout the central and southern 
Sections, bpt peaches and cherries, chiefly south of Lake: Winne- 

§ e$aijke.e/. ' Hiflsborp. and Pockirigham counties, in,*he south-east, 
:ad iri' the production of poultry and eggs. 

-The White Mountain ’ region and' Cbos county to the 
%ribrth of.;it,i embracing in all {nearly one-third of the total, area of the 
•state, is essentially, a forest epppriryv tin , 1903, : however,' only about 
iri % of this wus. still occupied by , a f yirgin merchantable, forest -and 
69*8 ‘% v Was cut-over or culled land., In the southern part of ,the 
"state there is in the aggregate nearly as large an area of ' young 
Torests; On lands, most: of Which were until’ about 1850 Used for 
.£grjqultural .purposes. The principal 1 merchantable timber of 1 the 
state is red spruce, and this is found chiefly in , the virgin forests 

S h remain in the north, especially in those on the. steep mountain 
js bCtWeeri elevations of 1 800 : ft. and 3500 ft. All except a few 
{scattered' trees of the white’ * pine; which was Price abundririt • in all 
; ,parfs of the stUte below 1500 ft, in elevation, has been cut; .but 
,sope .of, the sec.ond growth in the south is already merchantable. 
‘Tne/mosi' [common 'Jhafdwobd. trees are sugar maple, "yellow,, birch, 
•Svhite' birch arid beeich; these are widely distributed throughout 
the {state,* but are for the most part too young to be cut for lumber. 
-/White- cedar is .almost Wholly: confined to the- swamps of the north, 
UUfi white -oak • is found chiefly op, the more . fertile lands of the 
sputh. Most of the virgin forests of the northern section were cut 
itl ! the lattbr half bf the^idtfh century; while . abandoned farms in, 
the South were ! becoming reforested* arid the value of 1 the state’s 
Limber and; timber products increased from $1 ,099,492 in 1 850 1 to 
^4,2§6, 142 in 4870,,, and to. $9,218,310, ip 1900 and then, decreased 
to^ $ 7> 5 19 >43 1 in . 1 905; since 1890 . .large quantities of wood, 
chiefly 'spruce,' have also been used iri the 5 rnanufactufe of paper and 
-Wood {pulp. In 1909 a forestry coriitnission was established. 

: - :Fi$hqvq2s.rr -* Although the trout and salmon of the fresh waters in 
}the f interior are a great , attraction ; to, j sportsmen, the commercial 
fisheries, which .are confined ta Rockingham equity, on the coast, 
‘rife of SritalLarid d'ecliriirig iiripqrta'rice. The take Of corisisted 
chiefly of cod, haddock,' lobster^/ ( macketel,alewives/ pollock 'and 
hake, but was valued- attoinly $48,987;; ‘whiqh was a decrease- of 67 % 
fjrop^ - that ,of 1 8§9 ; dry ,1 905 the , -total take , was yal lied at $5,1 ,944 j 
bf >hich $52:575 ; was the value of lobsters pnd '$8,16.6 ,was the valu^ 
'bf fresh cba“the brily other items Valued M ipbre' tnan $1606 were 
‘•soft’ clairis ' ($2770), 'Irish moss ; ($24.06), alewiVes, fresh and saltrid 
T$I22Q), iand haddock ($1048). , • nr /: vri<-; -m . 4 ■ >;■;'•*'[■ 

j Jffiyemls,rr‘ The, mpsi important, , of the mineral products- of ;New 
Hampshire* whiqh .'has. lpngj. be§n known as 4 ‘ the (Sranit,e State/’ 
is gtariitei which is ^iiafried in tlie kyutherir part' of' the state in’ the 
(area of “ Lake: Winnepesaukee gneiss,” ' near • iConcord; v M errimdek 
County* near, M ilfb.rd, Hiflsboro- county, and *E. 'of .Manchester * in 
Rockingham i county ; in Sullivan ■ county, near Sunapee’; and in 
;the east central .part of .the state iriiGarroli county-,! near Conway 


arid Madisoft. : In 1908 There Were ! 8 cfukrridSMt GorieOfd) rilL dri 
'Rattlesnake -Hill;: arid all within 2 rri. of the statehou^e'iri Coribbfd* 
The Concord granite is a medium bluish-grey; Coloured iriusedvitef 
biotite granite, with mica plates so abundant ris ; to [effect ! the' 
bility of thb polish of the stone; it is- ‘Used’’ -tor biiildirig^the'-'dtiter 
walls of the Library of Congress at Washington- D.G. f , f are made 'of 
this stone— to a less degree for monuments, for which thri out pul 
of one quarry ;is Used ; exclusively, and for paving blocks)' ■ The but- 
put' of the Milford quarries/ which [numbered iri l 968 fifteen^twbl^e 
south 'a nd south-west ; and three north-west of Milfofd-^consists bf 
fine and mostly even-grained, quartz monzonitfeis (f.e. grkriiteri wifH 
an unusually large proportion of soda-lime feldspar), of Various; grey 
shades, sometimes tinged with blue, pink or 'buff, arid always 
marked with black mica; the finer varieties take a high polish and 
are used for monuments, and the coarser grades are used for con- 
struction, especially of railway bridges, and for paving and curbing. 
The output of the Auburn quarry, 7 m. of Manchester, is a deep 
pink quartz monzonite, marked with fine black dots, which has a 
fine texture, takes a good polish and is used for monuments. ‘ The 
Conway quarries, four iri number in 1908, are on either side of the 
Saco river, south-east and south-west of North Coriway; their 
output is coarse constructional stones, all biotite or biotite-horri- 
blende, but varying in colour, pinkish (“ red ”) and; dark-ybllbw 
greenish-grey - (“ green ”) varieties being found remarkably near 
each other at Redstone, on the east side of the 1 Sabo vblley; ’ About 
2J m.- E. of Sunapee are quarried two kinds Of monumental stone: 
the “ light Sunapee,” a light bluish-grey biotite-muscoVite; finer 
than the Concord granite, arid capable of a good 1 polish arid of fine 
carving; and the “ black pearl ” or “ dark Sunapbd,” ; a dark 
bluish-grey quart'z-diorite, which seems black [ mottled \vith white 
when polished, : arid; -which 1 is coarser than the “ light ^unripee/’ 
New Hampshire granites were used for building as early as ^623: 
The value of granite quarried in the state increased from 'fib^bO o 
in 1887 to $1,147,097 -in 1902, when building stone was valued rit 
$619,916, monumental stone at $346,735 arid' paving stone at 
$101,548. In that year New Hampshire ranked fourth atnorig the 
states in output of granite; with 6*3 % of * the- total value of granite 
quarried in the entire country;, in 1908 the valrie of •grariite 
($867,028) was exceeded by that of each of sCVe’n • other states 1 but 
was more than one-half of the total value of all rilihefal 1 products 
of the state. Of this Total the only other large items Were clay 1 and 
clay products (valued at $371,640), and mineral Waters ($^59, 5bb; 
of which $156,512 Was the value of table waters); from nine springs, 
four in Rockingham, three in Hillsboro corinty ! and one' eadh'rri 
Coois and Carrol counties — and other mineral waters were used 1 in 
the manufacture of soft drinks. Mica, first mined at Grafton, 
Grafton countyj in 1803, found also in the northern part of Metri* 
mack county and in the north-western corner of Cheshire couhty ifi 
such quantities that for sixty years New Hampshire was the largest 
producer of mica in the United States, is rio longer an important 
product : in 1907 its Value ($7227) was less than 1 that of the rriica 
produced in South Dakota/ Alabama, [North Carolina or Colorado. 
A quartz schist, suitable for making whetstones and oilstbrieS) Was 
discovered in 1823 by Isaac Pike at Pike Station, Grafton county ; 
and the Pike Manufacturing Company now owns arid operates 
quarries outside this state also; in 1907 New ‘Hampshire Wa's the 
principal producer of scythe-stones in the United States, arid the 
total value of* whetstones made in 1907 ; (including 1 the valiie [oi 
precious stones 1 ) was $59,870. ' i(, ‘‘ f 

Manufactures . — The heavy precipitation, on the elevated 
central and nor them, parts, and the hundreds of lakes, and ponds 
which serve as reservoirs, give to* the lower southern part of The 
state on the 1 Merrimac and other rivers such ah abundarit and 
constant water-power that southern New Hariipshire has' 'beepirie 
ari, important .manufacturing, district, and Manufacturing has 
become; the leading industry of the; state. During the last two 
decades of the 19th century the number- of inhabitants 1 engaged 
in agricultural pursuits decreased from 45,122 to 38,782 and 
th<e ; ^gaged in ruanufacturing and mechanical pursuit^ 

increased, from 57,283 to 75,945. Many farmers; abandoned their 
sterile- farms and i made new homes in the West,- wbete* ! sqii 
yielded larger returns for labour, arid a foreign-bom popula- 
tion, ebrisistihg largely ; of F r encL r Canajdiahs'?, cam.e , to, j the 
cities, in response to the demand for labour . in the mills and 
factories. ,;i!i -• " ' ,f 

' From .1850 to i860 the value of the manufactured products 
increased 62 *3 % ; in the decade , of the Civil War they . f urther 
increased in value 89 from 1890 to ; 1 900 the increase was 'from 
$85,770,549 to $1 18,709,308, ; or ,38-4 % ) and from 1900 to 1905 
the. value of the factory/ products increased from $107,590,803 'to 
$i,23;6ip,904, or 14^9 %. Textiles, andiboPtsi and; shoes ;repr evented 

1 Gems are not sought for systematically in ' New Hhiripshire. 
Topaz occurs on Raldf ace Mountain, near North Chathairi/ r • ' 
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Tbtal rvalue.* HSostton goods, the 
ifacture of whiohwfis introduced in 1804,- increased in value 
islightly during I the last decade of the 19th century* Trom j 
fiSvOto to $22; 998*249; but from 1900 to 105 their value 
ised 2 8 • 4 %, or to - $29 ,54.0, 7 70, ;* except in . 1900 the manufacture 
Ton .goods had* long ranked first , • measured by the value of the 
ict, ; among; the state’s manufacturing industries. Factory - 
boots and -shoes increased in value from: $11,986,003 in 1890 ; 
3>405i558 In , 1900, Or 93-3 %, the industry ranking first in 
; fout in iqbgThfcre was a decrease to , $22423^7:00, T,he ! industry 
ranking: secorid ; in iooo the value of boots and shoes was 21*8% 
n 1905 it was j8-i % of the total value of all; factory products, 
n no other state was. the degree of specialization in this in- 
y< so great las in N ew Hampshire . W oollen goods, third in rank, 
ased. in value from $10,9635250 in 1890 to $19,381,056111 1900, 
he j factory product Increased in value from $ 7,62 4 ,062 in 1 900 
J >013*982, in I905, or 44*5 %. Paper and wood pulp, for the 
ifacture of which the spruce forests of the state are, so largely 
increased in value from $1 ,282 ,022 in 1890 to $7,244,733 in 
ox 465-4'%; apd to $85930*2,91 in 1905 ; and this industry, rose 
ninth in rank in 1890 Itoi fifth in 4900 and toj fourth in. 1905* 
manufacture of.- lumber and timber products, one of the oldest 
tries of the state, .ranked fifth in 1905;, these products had 
ased in value -from $5,641,445 in 1890 to $9,218,310 in 1900, 
,•4%,, but decreased to $7,519,431 in 1905, the decrease being 
:ge measure due to the great demand for spruce at the paper 
pulp mills. Foundry and machine .shop products, hosiery and j 
goods, wooden boxes, , flour and grist mill products, ; and malt 
fs are other, important . manufactures ; , - the value of. . wooden | 
5 increased from $979,758 in: i9QD.to $2,5655612. in I905> ox 
>%< arid the value of hosiery and knit goods increased during 
same period from $2,592,829 to $3,974,2,90* ior 53^3%^ ,As 
>ared with other states of the Union* New .Hampshire, in 1905 
ed s fifth in- the manufacture of factory-made boots and shoes, 
in wopllen goods, stoh in. cot ton goods, and seventh in paper 
wood pulp, ; in [hosiery, and, .knit , goods* and in the , dyeing and 
ling 01 textiles*! I n 1905 . the value of the products in the eight 
i of Manchester, .Nashua, Concord, Dover*, Rochester* Laconia, 
ie* and, Pottsmouth* all of which are south, of .Lake, Winner 
4k,ee> was; 50*5.% of .that (for the entire. state .- Xi Nearly. one-half 
cotton,. .goods ;w^re .manufacturedi in Manchester, . Boots, and 
5 Were manufactured chiefly, in cities near ,fhe ; southern border, 
ix led in the ; .manufacture pf] woollens ; Laconia in the, manu- 
ire^ipf hosiery and- knit .goods; and Berlin, the. chief manur 
irifig. centre, north, pf the White Mountains* in the, manufacture 
iper and wood pulp. .i-’ . ■>,; . . 

\a<tp$portation . TrWith the exception of a Grand Trunk line in the 
lern part of the state the. several steam railways are, owned 
ased by the Boston fk \ Maine, * Up the steep, slope of Mount 
Kington runsca cpg railway.^ : The . first steps , in railway. fouiid- 
vere taken in 1835, when the Boston & Maine, The Concord, 
the Nashua, & Lp wefl railways; were incorporated, ; The Boston 
aine was opened from : Boston,! Mass., to Dover,, ; N.H ! .,; ! in i 84?> 
^50 there, were in operation 4^7 ,in. ; this, mileage had, increased 
015, in 1,880 and to, 1167-44 on the istj of January 1909. 
smouth, , the only T pprt of entry, has, a very, small foreign trade, 
there is a, considerable traffic in coal and : building materials 
and on the .Cpcheco* whichvis navigable, to Dover.. . ,< ( 

opUlation.-^Thfc population of the state was '141,885 in 
»; 183,858 in 1800; 214,460; ip ..1 8.10,; 524.4, IP 
328 in 1830;: 284,574 in 1840,; 317,976 in 1.850; '326,073 in 
►I* ;• 348,3001 ;in 1870; 346,991 ? in 1880 ; 1 37.6,530 in i 890; 
588 in' 1900 j and 430,372 in* iqr©; Hie ■■per cehtof Increase 
9 ; 3 from/ t Sljb id ' 1966 and 4-6 from 1900 to 100. Of the 
l jn 1906, 88,107 were fpreign-bornl 58^9^7, or 66-9 %, were 
yesiof Canada (44,420 French and 14,547. English), 13,547 
eland, 3106 of England, 2019 of Scotland, 2006 of Germany , 
2632 'of Sweden. Of thef 323,484 native-fiofn, 80,435, or 
%, were n^iiVes of btHer states ‘than NOW Hampshire*; 
i.q- tof r these . were •, natives of other New. England ; .states, 
ever, and « 7502 were natives of New York. At the same 
; thbre'Were ;fcafiiVes l :bf New Hampshire numbered 

ng the inhabitants offothet states, principally Massachusetts, 
pont, . Maine, Ne^.^ork, Illinois, California, Connecticut, 
de Island, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, j Pennsyl- 
:a, Chip, New Jersey, 'Kansas and ? Nebraska, /and to induce 
e to returh fob a holiday season to their natiye State the 
d HomeWeefi ” festiyaknqw field fhroughpuf New England, 
planned in 1899 by Frank West Rollins (b. i860), who was 
l governoi* of New Hampshire] The Roman Catholic- Church 
)o6 had more metfihers than ariy other religious denomination 
bdf ^490,29$ i f jp]f r 
he lsame>year iherev were ,19*070 Gongregationalists, 1 5,974 

-^/.b 'jhij;: /it:: -v n :y>ao r- -.I;; •: / f Hi.j ,fi j 


Baptists; 12,52 9- Methodist Episcopalians > (North) and/ 4892 
Pf Ot^stUht Ej)iiscopalifiiis. b Of 1 the ^total ^ ^ ' ill 1 8pfo thb 

ruffijbpus^ 

^ral.c^stitutea'ohfy. the total and n the urt)an 46-7%. 
The eleven * cities having a population in 1900 ’of 15000 or 
more were : Manchester (56^ 98 7);' /Nashua (23 ,898); Concord 
( 19,632). Doybr: (13,20^) ;, PdftsfnpUth ; , , ; Epeiie 

(9 ifis); Berlin ,|8886)' ; >;/Rpchesfer (8466) ; : Laepnia (8042); 
Somers worth ( 7023 ).y and: Franklin (5846).: , / .^i/\ 

Ad;jnikistratioii.^l^txN Naih^hire was the first of the original 
thirteen . states t6 establish a 8overnrneiit tyholly independent 
of > Great Britain. This was . designed to be only temporary, 1 
but was in operation from the 5th of. January . 17 76 to the: 2iid 
of Juine 1784. The constitution Which then went 1 into effect 
provided for a General Cdurt Cphsistmg of a Senate and a House pf 
Representatives and made the, Cpuncil a body apVisory to the 
state president 5 the : 1 784 instrument: was much amended in 
1792, When the: title ;pf president Was changed to governor, but 
^Kthe^mefidM^;^^ in that yefif it is in large measure 
the constitution of tp-day.^, E.or. sixty years there ]Was no , chapge 
whatever, and only three *aihendments, those of 1852 (removing 
the property qualifications of representatives, senators and the 
goverfipr) , wCrb adopted until 187^/ when twdve atnetidnrent's 
were adopted, jTithe pipst /important being those p r o viding fpr 
biennial (instead .of annual) state elections in November- (instead 
of March) , and those doihg away with the previous requirement 
that representatiyes, senators and the ^dv6fribr be : of the 
Protestant religion.^ / Five amendments were ratifieci in. i8§p 
and: four- in 1902. Newi Hampshire Is the only -state /* in the 
Union in which amendments to the constitution may be proposed 
only by a constitutional conventionj and o'nce in seyeii' yeafS Ut 
the general election a popular vote is taken on tHe : necessity .pf 
a. revision of the constitution.:; A radical revision of ; the, .con- 
stitution is rendered especially difficult by. a provision that no 
amendment pfdposed by a convention shall foe 5 adopted vdthoUt 
the approval 1 , pf, t^O-tbirifis of ■ the f el0tpfs yrfio vpte ph ‘ t^fe 
subject | when it ; is referred to i them* . Prior to 1902. every male 
inhabitant of a- town who was twenty-one* years of age or over, 
a citizen of the United States, and hot a pauper or expfised frpip 
paying taxes at his own request, had : a , right to vote, bjip an 
amendment adopted ini this year made ability to read English 
and to Write additional qualifications, except in the case pf those 
physically unable to read or to Write, of those theii having the 
ff anchise, find bf persons 66 years of age or more on the j 
January 1904. .Varidus other amendments, have been. proppsed 
from- time; to Time, ; but haye: been defeated at the polls. 
B : y fin act approved pn the 9th 1 of April 1 909 provision was made 
for direct nommatibhs of candidates at primaries conducted by 
regular; election ofiicefs. - . :: .7’]:.- . ; ',/h 

There is a governor’s council of five members* one, from each 
councillor * district; which has- advisory duties and : shares with the 
governor most, of his powers. There is no lieutenant-govefnqr. 
•The governor arid the councillors are elected for a term of Two years, 
and a, majority of the votes, cast is necessfiry to a choice.. Where 
no candidate receives such sa majority the Senate land the House of 
Representatives by joint ballot choose one of the two having tlie 
greatest s number. ; : No person is eligible for either office who shall 
not at the time 1 of. his election he' at least thirty years of age and 
have been, an inhabitant of the state if or The seven years next- pre- 
ceding; a councillor must be. an: /inhabitant ; of the district from 
which he is chosen. The i governor and > council appoint sail j j udicial 


1 The constitution of 1776 provided that the 1 Congress Which 
framed it “ assume the name, power and authority of a House of 
Representatives-^ that said house choose twelve persons To be 
li . a distinct and separate branch of the legislature by the 1 name of 
a Council! ’’ ; 1 that the : Council* appoint / a president | that' *dfodl 
officers for the colony and for each county: (except; clerks of court, 
county treasurers and recorders) should be appointed by the two 
houses;, and; that “ if the present 1 unhappy ' dispute with Great 
Britain should* 1 continue longer than; this present * year,- and 1 1 the 
Continental Congress give no instruction or direction to the con- 
trary, the Council be chosen by the people of each respective coufity 
•in' such manner as the Council find House of Representatives shall 
order. A constitution f ramfed by a Conventioh Which met' J in 
Coneord on the : ioth of juhe i 778 Was rejected by the people ln 
:T779;:. • “• o«. ' - ir : * ; j; r. n--, r* l- /■ -. - m:." •. 
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officer^, ; the . attoriiey-geiieral , . auditor, important administrative 
boards, coroners and certain, naval *;and mjlit^ty. officers ; ,-ihey, have 
poweir to pardon oftences;. and they may exercise pome, control over 
expenditure through the conkitutibnai requirement of the governor’s 
warrant for drawing money from the treasury. The governor may 
veto within five days, besides Sunday, after it has been presented to 
him, any bill or resplution of which he disapproves, and a two-thirds 
vote of the members pf both houses is required to pass over his veto. 

A Senate and a House of Representatives, which together constitute 
the General Court, meet at Concord on the first Wednesday in 
January of every odd-numbered year, ’and at such other. times as 
the governor, may . appoint for a special session, principally for the 
making of laws: and for the election of the secretary of state, the 
state treasurer, and the commissary-general. The Senate is com- 
posed of 24 members, one from each senatorial district, and- these 
districts are formed so as to- be approximately equal with respect 
to, the amount of direct taxes paid in each; representation in this 
.body is therefore apportioned on the basis of property. In the 
House of Representatives, which has the large membership of 390, 
representation is on the basis bf population, but is so arranged as 
to favour the rural districts; : thus every town or ward of a city 
haying 600 inhabitants is allowed one representative, but , . although 
for every additional representative 1200 additional inhabitants are 
required, any town, having less than 600 inhabitants is allowed a 
representative for such proportionate part of the time the legislature 
is in session as the number of its inhabitants bears to 600. Senators 
and representatives ate elected for a term of two years. A repre- 
sentative must have been an inhabitant of the state for at least 
two ydars next preceding his. election, and must be ah inhabitant of 
the town, parish or ward he is chosen to represent; a senator must 
be at least thirty years of age, must ’have been an inhabitant of the 
;state for. at least seven years next preceding his. election, and must 
]be an inhabitant of the district by which he is chosen.. The con- 
stitution of New Hampshire places scarcely any restrictions on the 
powers of the legislature. By 1 an amendment of 1877, however, it 
is ‘forbidden to authorize any town to lend money or give credit 
for the benefit of any corporation: whose object, is profit. Although 
money bills may originate only in the House of Representatives the 
Senate may propose amendments. In 1909 the office of state 
auditor was created. . 

" For the administration of 5 justice the state has a supreme court 
and a superior court, each county has a probate court, and some 
;towns as well as the pities have a pplice. court. The supreme court 
4pd the superior court consist each of one justice and four associate 
justices. The supreme court holds one general term each year at 
Concord and on the fitst Tuesday of every month except July and 
, August sit;s to hear arguments* make orders and render decisions; 
the superior court holds, one. or two sessions a year in every county. 
Both of these courts have extensive jurisdiction. Each probate 
court, consisting of a sjngle judge, has jurisdiction within its county : 
of the probate of wills, of the granting of administration, in insol- 
vency proceedings, and in relation to the adoption of children; it 
may appoint and remove guardians of minors, insane persons and 
■ spendthrifts, and, upon application, may change a person’s name. 
"The court of a justice of the peace' has jurisdiction in criminal cases 
only -where the punishment is by fine not exceeding twenty dollars, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, or by both; and in 
civil cases only where the title tp real estate is not involved and the 
damage demanded does not exceed thirteen dollars and thirty-three : 
cents. A police court has the same jurisdiction as that of a justice of ' 
the peace, and, in addition, concurrent jurisdiction with the superior : 
court in certain cases where the title to real estate is not involved 
and the damage demanded does not exceed one hundred dollars. 
Judges and justices are appointed by the governor and council, 
and with the exception of justices of the peace they hold office during I 
good behaviour or until they have attained the age of seventy 
? years; justices of the peace are ■ appointed for a term of five years 
only i but they may be reappointed. 1 • - 

‘ i Local affairs -are- admi nistered by cou nties, towns (townships) , vil- 
> lage districts . and cities. In' each county a convention, composed of 
representatives from the toWns, meets every two years to levy taxes 
and to authorize expenditures: for grounds and buildings whenever 
more than one thousand dollars are required. For the discharge of 
other county functions the qualified electors of each county elect 
pypry two years three commissioners, a sheriff, a solicitor, a treasurer, 
a register of deeds and a register of probate,; two: auditors also are 
appointed annually by the supreme court. The county commissioners 
■have the care of county buildings, consisting chiefly . of a court 
house, .gaol and. house of .correction, but are not allowed to expend 
more than (one? thousand dollars for repairs, new buildings or grounds, 
without authority, from the. county convention; the. commissioners 
have the care also of all other county property , as well: as of county 
paupers; and once every four years .they are required, to visit each 
town of their county, inspect the taxable property therein, determine 
whether it is ^ incorrectly assessed and report to the state board of 
equalization , In each town a* regular annual meeting of the qualified 
. elec tors; is called -On the second Tuesday, in March for the transaction 
,of miscellaneous business and the election of town officers. These 
officers always include three selectmen, a clerk, a treasurer and one 
or more Auditors, and they may include any or all of the following; ] 


assessors;, who together with The selectmen constitute board for 
the assessment of taxes, one or more < collectors i of taxes; overseers 
of theypoor, constables, surveyors of highways; ferice^viewers, 
sealers of weights and measures, measurers of wood and bark, sur- 
veyors of lumber, cullers of staves, a chief fire ward or engineer and 
one or more assistants, a clerk of the market and a pound keeper. 
The- moderator of the town meeting is elected at the general election 
in November for a term of two years, and a board of health, consisting 
of three. members, is appointed by the selectmen, one member each 
ear. The general business of the town, other than that which comes 
efore the town meeting, is managed by the selectmen, and they 
are specially intrusted with the regulation of the highway $, side- 
walks and commons. A village district is a portion of a town, 
including a village, which is set apart and organized for protection 
from fire, for lighting or sprinkling the streets, for providing a 
water-supply, for the construction and maintenance of sewers, and 
for police protection; to serve these interests three commissioners, 
a moderator, a clerk, a treasurer and such other officers as the 
voters of the district may deem necessary are chosen, each for a 
term of one year. The government of cities is in part determined by 
general laws and in part by individual charters. In accordance with 1 
the general laws each city elects a mayor, a board of aldermen* and 
a common ‘ council in whom -is vested the administration of its 
“ fiscal, prudential and municipal affairs ”; the mayor presides 
at the meetings of the board of aldermen, and has- a; veto on. any 
measure of this body, arid no measure can be passed over his veto 
except by an affirmative vote of at least two-thirds of all the aider- 
men; each ward elects three selectmen, a moderator and a clerk 
in whom is vested the charge of elections; the city marshal and 
assistant marshals are appointed by the mayor and aldermen, but 
the city clerk and city treasurer are elected by the aldermen and 
common council in joint session. 

Under the laws of New Hampshire the property rights of husband 
and wife are nearly equal. The wife may hold* accfu ire and manage 
property the same as if she Were single; she is also subject to the 
same liabilities in relation to her property as a single woman' except 
that no contract or conveyance by her as surety br guarantor for 
her husband is binding. Rights of dower and courtesy both obtain. 
Where there is no will or its provisions are waived, the right of a 
Widow, in addition to her dower and homestead rights, in the personal 
estate of a deceased husband is the same as that of a widower, in 
addition to his estate by courtesy and homestead right, , in the 
personal estate of a deceased wife, i.ei one-half if there is no sur- 
viving issue and one-third if there is such' issue. By releasing his or 
her right of dower or courtesy together with the homestead right, 
if any, the surviving widower or widow is also entitled, in fee, to 
one-half the real estate, if said deceased leaves no issue surviving; 
if the husband leaves issue by the widow surviving, she is entitled 
in fee to one-third of his real estate ; if the wife leaves issue by hint; 
surviving, the husband also is entitled in fee to one-third of her 
estate; but if the wife leaves' issue not by him, he is entitled 
only to a life interest in one-third of her real estate. Aihdng 
the grounds for a divorce . are adultery, ; impotency, extreme 
cruelty, conviction of a crime punishable in the state with 
imprisonment for more than a year and actual imprisonment under 
such conviction, treatment seriously injuring the health or en- 
dangering the reason, wilful desertion for three years, or jbining a 
religious sect or society Which professes to believe the relation of 
husband and wife unlawful, and conduct,, in accordance, therewith 
fqr six months. 

The homestead law of New Hampshire exempts from seizure for 
debt five hundred dollars’ worth of any person’s homestead except 
for the enforcement , of a mortgage upon it, for; the collection of 
debts incurred in making repairs or improvements, or for the colt 
lection of taxes. The law also provides that except where a mortgage 
is given to secure payment of the purchase money, the homestead 
right of a married person shall not be encumbered without the 
consent of both husband and wife. The surviving wife or husband 
and the minor children, if any; may occupy the homestead right 
during the minority ot the children, and the surviving wife or 
husband is entitled to the right during the . remainder of her or his 
lifetime. 

From 1855 to 1903 the liquor law was essentially prohibitory, 
but in the latter year an act licensing . the traffic was passed; 
However, some option still remains with . each town and city; 
Once every four years in cities and once in two years in towns 
the question of licence or no-licence must be submitted to a vote 
of the electorate, and in a no- licence town or city no bar-room 
or saloon is to be permitted; in such a town or city, however j 
malt liquor, cider and light wines may . be,: sold at a railway 
restaurant and an inn-keeper may serve liquors to his bona-fide 
registered guests. , 

Capital punishment for murder in the first degree is inflicted only 
upon the request of a jury. 

The general supervision of railways is vested in a board of three 
commissioners appointed by the governor and council; for a term 
of three years, one each year. The board is specially directed to 
prescribe the manner in which the railway corporations shall keep 
their accounts, to examine these accounts from time to time; to 
examine the railways at least once a year, to investigate the cause of 
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?cidents and upon the petition of an interested party to fix rates 
he transportation of, persons aqd freight. In 1909 an anti- pass 
was enacted. . / , . 

ducaiion.—New Hampshire formed a part of Massachusetts 
n, in 1647, the General Court of that province passed the 
>us act requiring every town in which there were fifty 
^holders to mairitain a school for teaching reading arid 
mg, and every towii in which there were one hundred house- 
ers to maintain a grammar school with an instructor capable 
•repairing young men for college. Although not much en- 
sd, this, with some 'slight changes, continued to be the school 
until the blose of the , colonial era. The beginning of the new 
was marked by the founding of Phillips Exeter Academy 
i'l), and later several other similar schools were opened, 
if excellence aroused a much greater interest in the cofnmon 
lol system, afid throughout the ,19th century various ex- 
rnents for improving it were tried; among them Were the 
siori of towns into districts/ the appointment of county 
Ol commissioners, and the establishment of a state board 
ducation. These, however, have been abandoned, and the 
em is now administered chiefly by towns arid a few special 
nets under the general supervision of a state superintendent, 
ach town is constituted a school district, and some special 
‘icts are organized under special acts of the legislature. Sofrie 
re business relating to the schools is- transacted at the annual 
•ict school meeting in which women as well as , men have a vote, 
the schools of each district are managed very largely by a school 
d elected at this meeting, one-third each year; in districts 
oUt a high school the board has only three members, but in 
■icts having a high school the board may have three, six or 
members; The superintendent; of public instruction is ap- 
ted by the governor and council for a term of two years, and 
his duty to prescribe the form of 'register to be kept in the 
ols; to investigate the Condition of the schools, to make sug- 
ions and recommendations fof improving them, to lecture upon 
national stibj ects in the towns and cities, to hold at least one 
hers’ institute each year ineachof the counties, and to designate 
times arid places for holding examinations of those who wish 
&Ch. The free school system now provides free high schbBls for 
hildren within the state; for an act of 1903 requires any town 
maintaining a high school, or school of corresponding grade, 
ot uniting, with adjoining , towns in maintaining one, to pay the 
on of any of its children who attend a high school or academy 
in the state. Everting schools for the instruction of persons 
■ fourteen years of age must be established in any city or 

I of more than 5000 inhabitants if 5 % of its legal voters 
tjon for them. Any town upon application, and by contract^ 
to appropriate annually a certain fixed sum for its mainten- 

may receive state aid for establishing a library, and in 1904 
tries nad been established by this means in 146 towns. Every 
rict is required to keep its schools open at least twenty weeks 
i.yean V: , ; , : . 

II children between the ages of eight and fourteen and those 

teen the ages of fourteen and sixteen who cannot read and Write 
lish are required to attend either a public of an approved private 
•pi for the full term unless excused by the school board on 
•unt of physical or mental infirmity. ' The schoofoare maintained 
fly out of the proceeds of a district school tax, which must not- 
iss in any district than seVen hundred and fifty dollars for every 
if of public taxes apportioned to the town or district, 1 a pro- 
ion which has gradually increased from five to one in 1789 and 
1 ninety to one in 1817. / To this is added a “ Litprary Fund ” 
igned originally for founding a college) which is derived from 
proceeds of state tax on the deposits, stock, &c. of savings 
ks, trust CPmpanies. loan find trust companies, building and loan 
eiations and other similar corporations not residing in the state, 
a : portion pf the proceeds of a dog tax, both of which are dis- 
uted ampiig. the several districts in, proportion to the number 
upils ript less than five years of age who have attended school at 
fc tWo weeks. The state rilsd ! makes appropriations for the pay- 
t of a portion of the tuition in high schools and academies 
ributing it among the districts in proportion to the rate of school 
in each, appropriations, for paying a portion of the salary of 
•ol superintendents, where two or more districts unite to form a 
irvlsitig district and appropriations for gefieral school pur- 
;s to be distributed! ^amortg the districts according to . the 
iber of teachers trained in normal schools and to average school 
ndance. • ... , ' ' = ; . . . . • , 

he plan of 1821 to use the Literary Fund for founding and main-’ 
ing a state college for instruction in the higher branches of 
ace and literature was abandoned in 1828 and the only state 
it ut Ions < of i learning are the Plymouth Normal School (1870) at 
nputh, the Kpeiie Normal School ,(1909) at Keene, and the New 
npshfoe College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, organized as a 
irtmbnt of Dartmouth College in 1866, but removed to Durham,’ 


Strafford county , as ; a separate institution in 1891. : The normal 
schools are managediby a board of trustees consisting ;of the governor; 
the superintendent of public instruction < and five other members 
appointed by the governor and council for a term of five years, one 
each year, and they are maintained put of annual state appropria- 
tions. The College of Agriculture apd Mechanic Arts is managed by 
a board. oF trustees consisting of the governor, the president of the 
college, one member chosen by the alumni, and ten members ap- 
pointed by the gcVefnW with the advice arid consent of the council 
for a term of four years, and it is maintained out of the proceeds 
pf grants by the United States government, annual state appropria- 
tions and a private endowment. T.he principal . institutions of higher 
learning in the state are Dartmouth College (non-sectarian, opened 
in 1769), at Hanover, and Saint Anselm’s College (Roman Catholic, 
opened in 1893), at Manchester. Dartmouth College receives some 
aid from the state. ; ■ -,-r . : ’ v ; vy. ' , ;■ >v'A 

The state charitable and correctional institutions consist of the 
New Hampshire School for Feeble-minded Children, at Laconia,; 
the New Hanipshire Soldiers’ Home, at Tilton ; the ’New Hampshire 
Industrial School', at Manchester ; the New ; Hampshire Hospital 
for the* Insane, and the State Prison, at. Concord ; and, the ,N^ 
Hampshire Sanatorium for consumptives (1909) near Warren 
Summit, about ,75 m. north of Concord. The state also makes 
annual appropriations for the care arid education Of blind arid deaf 
and dumb persons in Institutions outside of the state. Each county 
has an almshouse and house of correction. Here, tod, -many of sthe 
insane of the stafe were formeriy confined ; but by an ; act of 1903 
the, counties were entirely relieved of this care, and the insane were 
removed to the state hospital. Within the state are also sikteeri 
orphan : asylums, rind though these are private institutions, in all 
but one of them children afe boarded i at county ^ or eity : expense. 
Each of the state institutions, is under the management of an officer 
or board of trustees appointed by the governor and council. In 
1895 the legislature established a State Board, of’ Charities arid 
Correction. This consists of five members appointed by the governor 
and council for a term of five years, one each year, and its: duties 
are chiefly advisory and supervisory'; If , is required to inspect both 
state and county charitable and correctional .institutions, except’ the 
state prison ana ji he state hospital, to recommend such changes to 
the state government as may seeiri desirdble, and to have a special 
care for dependent children whether in institutions . or placed in 
i permanent homes. ; x . ... t 

Finance.— The income of the state, counties and towns is derived 
mainly from taxes levied ori real estate; on male polls betweeii ' the 
ages of twenty-one and seventy, on » stock in public funds, on stock 
in corporations that pay a dividend and are not subject to> some 
special form of tax, op surplus capital in banks, on stock; in trade, 
on live-stock, on railways, on telegraph, and telephone lines, on 
savings batiks and on the stock of fire insurance companies. Except 
I in the crise of railways, telegraph and telephone lines, savings banks, 
i building arid loari associations and firri insurance companies, , the 
taxes, are assessed . and, collected by. town officers, but every fourth 
• year the county commissioners are required to inspect the taxable 
property in the towns; and report any misappraisal to the State 
board of equalization whose duty it is to equalize the valuation Of 
property in the several towns. This board, which is composed of 
five rnembers appointed by the supreme court for a term of two 
years, also assesses the taxes/ipn the railways, and on telegraph and 
; telephone lines f for railways the averag^ rate of taxation is assessed 
; on the estirimted actual value of the road beds, rolling stock • ahd 
equipment, and (for the; telegraph and telephone lines this rate is 
assessed on the estimated actual value of the poles, wires, instru- 
ments,. apparatus, office furniture arid fixtures. Savings bankp 
pay to the state treasurer a tax of three-fourths of 1 % upon the 
amount of deposits on which they pay interest ; building and loan 
associations pay to him a tax of threeTburths of r % upon the 
whole amount of their capital stock- paid in : or shares In force, less 
the value of their real estate and loans secured ky mortgages qn 
real estate situated within the state ‘arid bearing interest ndf ek 1 
ceedirig 5 %; and i fire-insurance companies pay to the same Officer 
a*tax of 1 % upon -the amount of their paid-up capital. The railway 
tax is distributed. as follows-: one. fourth is paid to the towns through 
which the railways pass; such a porripn of the remainder is 
to any tbWn as is equal to the portion of stock owned in that foWn ; 
and what is left is reserved as a part of the state tax. ! Such a portibri 
of 75 % of the tax ori: fife insurance companies is distributed among 
the several towns, in- proportion to tfie amount of stock owned in 
each, as the amount of stock owned within, the state bears to the 
whole amount of stock, arid . the remainder is resented as a prirt of 
the state tax. All taxes on Savings banks are distributed to the 
towns in which the depositors reside, the tax on nbn-fesident 
depositors constituting a Literary Fund which is distributed to the 
towns on the basis of the number of pupils in each. T r he whole fox 
received by the state treasurer from each building and loan rissbeiar 
tiori is paid by him to the treasurer of the tbWri in which it' is located. 
The state also derives art income from fees' charged for chattering 
banks, railway^,; insurance jcpmpanies' and,' other corporations. ( The 
financial condition at, the close of ..the War , of Independence wap 
alarming, and in September iySfoa fpob at Exeter demanded relief 
through the isdue of more paper burrericy. This was refused them 
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however^ and by the beginning of the Civil War the state was -almost 
free of debt. -During that war the state incurred; an; indebtedness 
of : about $4*236,000 ; ithis it; reduced ; to- $2 ,205)695. in? li 872 , arid 
then assumed the war debt of the toWns and cities, . making its total 
indebtedness again $4,1:38,124. Oh the a st of September) 1908 the 
funded debt of the state was $706,700: ;; /• ; - s ; mb 

Histwy^M at tin Pfing t was ht the rriouth of the f Piscataquri 
ih 1,603 arid, returning. to England iri tl^ ,saine, year, ’[gave; an 
account of the New England coast from Casco Bay to Cape Cod 
Bay: 1 -Samuel de Champlain discovered the 1 Isles of Shoals and 
Sailed along the New Hampshire coastiri 1605, arid much more 
information , concerning this ,part of . tb,e- New World was gathered 
in 1614 by Captain- John Smith, who . in his Description of New 
England refers to. the convenient harbour at the mouth of the 
Piscataqua and. prai^e^ the country' back fromthe rocky shore. 
Ufideri the leadership pf Sir F erdipando Gorges, there, was formed 
in i j 4620 the Council , for New England) which . procured from 
Ring James I. a grant of all the country from sea to sea between 
;!£6 0i arid 48° N : latitude., and which made the . following grants 
bearihg upon the history of New Hampshire by their inducement 
to,- settlement) , by determining the boundaries or by causing 
strife through their- conflicts with one another: to John Mason, 
\vhri has been called “] the founder of New Hampshire , iy on the 
pth ot March 1622, a grant of the region between the Salem 
and; : Merrimac .rivers) - under the name of Mariana; to John 
Mason and Sir Ferdinandq Gorges 1 jointly 5 , on the ioth of August 
idi^y.a grant of the region between the Merrimae and Kennebec 
flyers for 60 mi inland, under the name of the Province of Maine; 
to- David Thomson and .associates, in 162 2, a grant of six thousand 
acres > near • the mouth of the Piscat aqua* ; to Sir Henry Roswell 
k^d;aiss6iciate^, On the ipth of Match 'a grant of the region 
from 3, m. ;sbuth of ’ the .Charley Hyer, “ of ,. to , the southward 
Of any *and .every -part; thereof ” to 3 m. > N. • of the Merrimac 
river, or to the northward of any- arid’ every ; part thereof, ’ ’ 
and extending west to the South Sea or Pacific Ocean, under the 
nfirneoi; Massachusetts ; to John Mason alpne, .! on the, 7th of 
November 1629, ; a grant of that portion of the “ Province of 
Maine ” which lay between the Merrimac and the Piscat aqua, 
under the name of New Hampshire; to the Lacoriia Company, 
consisting, of Gprges ? Maspn and : associates, on the 17th of 
November 1,629,.. a grant of an; extensive territory (which was 
crilled Laconia) around the Lake of the Iroquois (Lake Champlain) 1 
together' with one thousand acres’ at some place to be selected 
ijofiS ! the sea’ coast;. to Eel ward , Hilton, on 'jtlie 1 i th of M.afch 
4630, the grant of a tract on and .about the lower part of Dover 
Neck; to the Laconia Company, in November 1631-, a ! grant 
Of a tract on both sides of ? the Piscataqua fiver hear its, mouth,; 
known ' the Feseataway grant ; and. .finally, to John , , Mason, 
pri< the ! 2 2nd : of April *1635,. a short , time , before the, . Council 
surrendered its ' charter; a ; grarifc - of the . region between ; the- 
Salem river on the south and the Piscataqua arid Salmon Falls 
fiyersop the north-eaj>t and extending 60 m. inianci, uiider (lie 
name of New Hampshire. k M.ason died in December of this 
year,' and New Hampshire,- unlike the other colonies from which 
the United States originated; Jersey' and Delaware excepted/ 

rfeyq received '.a . royal.' charter. . V ' ' ' . r ; , v '! [, > v ’. • ! ( . . , , 

r The first settlement of which ; there is indisputable evidence, 
was ! established : in 1623 by David* Thomson at Little Harbor, 
rioW iri* tfietdwn ; of Rye. Thomson was the head of a company 
Wfjjqh ' Was Of j^ari jzeid for fishing arid trading arid whose’ entire 
stpcfcfWa s riQ 'be .h^ years. He built a house 

on Odiorne’s Point overlooking) Little; Harbor, and) although 
he removed to an island in Boston Harbor in 1626, he may have 
^prif jnried to ^ber^nteridj tJie^ bushij^f of the CpriipaLy until tfie ! 
expiration pf -the fiy e-year term. ; At least there was a, settlement 
here* which? was assessed , in? 1628). and it may 'not -have been 
crimpy tely abandoned ’ When colonists' sent over ! by the Laconia 
C^^riy..:kixiyed;;in ! The Lacoriia Company received 

its first grant [under the erronepus impfessipri tha,t the Piscat a qua 


mately a failure,- the company' sent over ^bolohists 1 who f occupied 
tW hbiise* left" standing by ThrimsBri, arid, riot Jab aWay, built* 
“ Maspn Hall ”or^ the “ Great. House” ip what is now .Ports- 
mouth, a riamp (for, the | entire settlenierit) that Jeplacpd Sfraw- 
berry Banke” ; in 1653. .fidward Diltori with a few associates 
appears to riaye established, a settlement on Doyer Poipj afeou i 
the tiriiis of Thomson’s arrival gt Little jjarbpr, and in the Hilton 
grant of.. 1630 it is stated that he had already built houses and 
planted there; as early as, ifiip this settlement was named 
Dover. In 1638 the Rev. John ’ 'Vyheelwright, an Antinpmi.ari 
leader who had been banished] from Massachusetts, founded 
Exeter on. land claimed, to have, been bought by him from the 
Indians. In the same year Massachusetts encouraged friendly 
Purifaris tp settle Hampton on the same ^ purchase, and about 
a year later this colony, organized Hampton as a town with thri 
right to send it deputy to the General Court. Serious dissensions 
had already arisen between Pud tan, afid, .Anglican factions in' 
Dover, and Captain 'John . Underhill, another Antinomian, 
becanic for a .time, a ; leader of the Puritan faction. Puritan 
Massachusetts was naturally hostile tq the . ; Antinpmians , at 
Exeter as well as, to the Anglicans at Strawberry Barike. 
Although Exeter,^ "m : .' 1639, Dover, in 1640, and Strawberry 
Banfie, not latW than. 1640,: adopted ] a, plantation covenant) 
these' settlements were especially weak from lack, of a . superior 
tribunal, and appeals Lad been made to Massachusetts as early 
a's 1633. Moreover, the grants of Massachusetts and Mariana! 
were dearly in conflict. !. Uridet these, conditions Massachusetts 
discovered a new claim for its northern boundary.; The charter 
of that crilony was drafted under the' impression that the 
Merrimac flowed, east for its entire course^ but now an investiga- 
tion was in. progress which was tp ,show that its source, in Lake 
Winnepesaukee was several miles . north- of . any of the, four 
settlements in New Hampshire, A ccor dingly, Massachusetts 
resolved to riiake the most of the clause in the charter Which 
described the northern boundary as three English miles’ north 
of the Merrimac river, “ or to , the northward of , any and. every 
part thereof,” , to ignore the conflicting grant's to Mason and to 
extend r its jurisdiction oyer the Offending settlements. Doyer 
submitted' in 1641, Strawberry Banke (Portsmouth) soon af teD 
wards and Exeter in 1643. - 

1 The heirS of Mason protested, but little was done about the < 
matter during the period of Puritan ascendancy in the mother; 
country. Imitiodi^riely after! tfiefesignatiori of Richard’Ctrimwelb 
however, Robert Tuf ton. Mason (a grandson of; the original’ 
proprietor), who had become sole heir in 1655, began petitioning' 
first, parliament and, later the, king, for relief. The attorney- 
general,, to Whom tfie petitiofi to the king was referred) r ebprigd, 
that tfie petitioner had a “ good and legal right and, title . to the 
lands;” ' The commission ^appointed by the king; in 11664 -to 
hear and determine complaints in j New England decided that 
Mason’s lands were riot withjii the jurisdiction of Massachusetts,, 
arid made an attempt to, set up a government under which his 
claims could be tried, but this; was : a failure. In 1674 Mason; 
offered to surrender his rights to the Crown in return for one-third 
of the customs, .refits, firie^,' ‘ firifi .. Btheri^^fifs^dririyed'-t^ 
but although: the offer, wias ,at first, f favourably considered, it was, 
finally declined. Mason then petitioned again, ’and this time 
Massachusetts Was requested to send ' agents io England 1 to 
answer his complaints. They arrived in, .December 16 76V! arid 
the case was.! fried before the, Lords Chief Justices of , the Ring’s, 
Bench and Common Pleas in April 1677!.; Mason j presented no 
Claim to- the right of government, and as to the title to the lands 
claimed by him thp court decided that this ’ wa^' a question 
betweeri. him, arid the several tenants to be deteririined by the 
locul court* having ; jurisdiction in ; such matters. Thereupon. 
Mason, in January 1679; petitioned : the king to appoint a 
governor who should have jurisdiction over all the lands Which 
he clairiied) arid on the 18th of, Septemberiidf! this : year .New 
Hampshire was ! constituted a separate province with a ; govern- 
ment vested in- a- president and 1 Council appointed by the king; 
and , an Assembly chosen by the peoplC; This was the pfiricipal 
outcome of Mason’s persistent efforts tp establish bis, rights to 


river had its Source in, or near Lake ( Champlain, and its principal 
object- Was to establish' an- extensive 1 fur trade with the Iroquois 
Jridiariri. Although Lake Chariiplairi 1 criuld r nBt be reached • by 
boat up . the Fiscataqua, > aud although tfie enterprise - was ulti- 


& faHdf foralthoffgE he . succeeded iff 5 prpfcffring • the' ;apf>6int- 
•nt:of Officets who supported h% ?laiins, and althpugh/decrees 
is issued iff his favour; the tenants, who contended that they 
d profited nothing from what, his grandfather had done or 
it ''they were on lands which Wheelwright had bought from 
e Indians.; resisted the enforcement, of those decrees. The 
ntest, however, especially for the waste lands, was continued 
r Mason,' his heirs and. assigns until near ; the '.close of the. 1 8th 

From 1686 to 1689 New Hampshire formed a part of the 
aminion of New England, which, after the hirst few months, 
is under Sir Edmund Andros as governor-general. There 
ijng no provincial authority in New Hampshire at the close 
this period, % contehtibn of the leading citizens of its four 
wns attempted to establish one. . Upon the failure pf this 
tempt, a temporary nominal union with Massachusetts was 
rmed, but in 1692 Samuel Allen, the assign of Mason, caused 
royal government to be established with his sondnda^, john 
sher, as lieutenant-governor, knd during the remainder of the 
>lonial era New Hampshire was separate from Massachusetts 
[Cept that from 1699 to 1 74 1 * the ! two Had the same governor, 
he boundary between the two provinces was yet to Be deter- 
tined . Massachusetts proposed to confine New Hampshire to 
ss than one-fourth its present area ; that is, 1 on the west to a 
tie drawn 3 m. east of the south course of the Merrimac and on 
ie north-east to sL line drawn north-west from the source bf the 
almon Falls river. New Hampshire claimed for its southern 
oundary a line drawn west from a point 3 m. north of the 
iouth of the Merrimac and for its upper eastern' boundary^ 
ne running north by slightly west from the source of; the 
almon Falls’ river. Both provinces granted townships within 
he disputed territory; Massachusetts arrested men there whb 
sf used to pay taxes to its officers, and sought to defer the settl^- 
ierit 6f ‘the dispute. New Hampshire, being on the more 
riendly terms with the home government, finally petitioned the 
jug to decide the matter, and in 1737 a royal order referred it 
0 a commission to be composed of councillors from New York, 
sFova Scotia/and Rhode Island. This body agreed upon the 
>reseiit eastern boundary but evaded deciding the Southern onp. 
loth parties then appealed to the' king; and in 1741 the kmg ih 
ouncil -corifitmed the decision of the commission ih regard to the 
; astern boundary and decided that the southern boundary 
■hbuld be a line corresponding to the course of the Merrimac 
rdm 3 m. north of its mouth to -3 m. north of Pawtucket Falls, 
ib its most southerly bend, and thence due west to the next 
Stilish province. This gave New Hampshire much more, 
effitdry on the south, than it hdd claimed. But the western 
boundary Was not yet defined, and as early as 1 749 a controversy 
>Ver that arose with New York. NeW Hampshire asked for the 
rerritory. west to within 20 m. .of the Hudson river, or as far as 
Jhe western boundaries of Massachusetts and Conhecticut, while 
Slew. York claimed: east to the Connecticut river. Within a few • 
years the governor of New Hampshire granted iii the disputed 
territory 138 townships whibhi; Wbre rapidly settled by those 
whbmlt w^sthe dutybf tHed>rbVhke tb protect.^ But tfifefe w^ 
a reifictaiiCd to iiictir the expense of ; a cbritest with so powerful 
a neighbour as New. York, and in 17:64 that province procured 
from "the king in council a, royal order declarihg the western 
boundary of New Hampshire to be the western bank of the 
Connecticut river. The controversy, however, continued for 
some. years thereafter (see Vermont). v , 

From 1676 to 1759 New Hampshire suffered greatly from 
the Indians, and the fear of them, together with the boundary 
disputes and Mason's claims, retarded settlement. But where 
these troubles were removed the population increased rapidly, 
and at the outbreak of the War of Independence the province 
had about 80,000 inhabitants, the great majority of whom 
were with the patriot or Whig party during that struggle. By 
June 1775 the once popular governor, Sir John Wentworth, was 
a refugee; on the 5th of January 1776 the fifth Provincial 
Congress established a provisional government; on the 15th; 
of ' uie fallowing June the first Assembly elected under that 


government declared for independetice; and on the 16th of 
August 1777 the important victory at Bennington was won by 
New Hampshire and Vermont troops under the. command of 
General John Stark, who had a commission from New Hampshire. 
Six states had ratified the Federal constitution when the New 
Hampshire convention met at fcWer on the 13th of February 
1788, to accept or reject that instrument, and so great. w^s the 
opposition to it among the delegates from the central part of 
the state that after a discussion of ten days the leaders in favour 
of ratification dared net risk a decisive vote, but procured an 
adjournment in order that . certain delegates who had • been 
instructed to vote against it might consult their constituents. 
Eight states had ratified when the convention reassembled at 
Concord on the 17th of June, and fotir days later, when; a nation 
to ratify was carried by a vote of 57 to 47, adoption by the 
necessary nine states was assured. The War of Independence 
left ; the state heavily burdened with debt and many .of its 
citizens threatened with- a debtor's prison. As a means of 
relief a number of Citizens demahdedof the legislature the issue 
of paper money equal in amount to tfie state's debt, and as this 
was refused, an armed mob numbering about 200 surrounded the 
meeting-house in Exeter in which the legislature Was* ih session, 
towards evening on the 20th of September 1786. Bfit General 
John Sulliyafi (1746-1795) was at that time president <jjf the 
state, and on the next day he, with. 2000 or more militia and 
volunteers, captured 39 of the leaders and suppressed the revolt 
without bloodshed. ? 

National elections iri New Hampshire were carried by the 
Federalists yntjil 1&16, except in 1804 when; President Thomas 
Jefferson won by -a Ismail majority; but within this period of 
Federalist supremacy in national politics the Democrat^pub- 
licans elected the governor from 1805 to 181a inclusive; : ^cept 
in 1^09. In 1^16 the, Democrats won both state and national 
elections; and out of the transition from Federalist to Demo- 
cratic Control’, which was effected under the leadership of William 
Plumef (i 759-1850) , a prominent politician in New Hampshire 
for half n century, a United States senator from 1802 to J 1807 
and governor of the state in 1812-1813 and 1816-1819, ardSe the 
famous Dartmouth College Case. As the trustees .of this institu- 
tion were Federalists with the right to fill vacancies in their 
number, the Democrats attempted to gain control by converting 
it into a state university 1 and increasing the number of trustees, 
but when the case reached the Supreme Court of the United 
States that body pronounced (1819) the charter a contract 
which the ' Federal constitution forbade the state to violate. 
Heretoforel the Federalist regime had taxed the people to support 
the Congregational Church, but now the Baptists, Methodists 
and Universalist^ jdined the Democrats, and in 18 19 .this ; state 
support was abolished by the “ Toleration Act." Because of 
i Daniel Webster's arguments in the Dartmouth College Case, 
and because his party; had favoured the support of the .'Con- 
gregational Church by public taxation, he became very unpopular 
in this his native, state. Accordingly, his denunciation of 
President Andrew Jackson's 'bank policy added strength to the 
Jacksonian Democracy, and, later, his Whig' Connexions were the 
: greatest source 6f :tKe l Whig party's weakness in New Hampshire. 
John Quincy Adams was an intimate friend of William Plumer, 
the Democratic leader, and carried the state both in 1824 and 
1828, but a Jackson man was elected governor in 18.27^1829, 
1830 and 1831. s / ;The Whigs never won a. national, or state 
election, and often their vote was only about one-half that of 
the Democrats. But the Democrats broke into two factions in 
1846 over the question of slavery (see Hale, John Parker); 
the American or ! “ Know-Nothing " party elected a governor 
in 1855 and 18567 and then control of the state passed to the 
Republican party which has held it to the present: After 
1890 the railway corporations were charged with a corrupt 
domination of the legislature and the courts, and in 1906 a 
“ Lincoln Republican " I movement was organized under 
the leadership of the well-known novelist Winston Churchill 
(b. 1871), with the object of - freeing the State frbin. this 
influence. 


The governors or presidents^ the province and state have been: 

fe h " Cutt, president . Prmnce - 
Richard Waldron, president . * ’ * 

Walter Barefooted lieutenant “governor .* 

Wnh de PV ty “Sovernor . 

England y ’ presldent of Council for New' 

E E^g"a d nd Andr ° S ’. governor-general of New 
Without a government * ‘ *- 

&muef Al| 1 en!^^^ r with Massachusetts 

amuel Shute, governor 




T i Sr 0nute ' governor * ' 

John Wentworth j governor . . # ' ' . * 

Matthew Thormfm ” ^ rom .^ rmin ce to State. 

, vinciaT Convention the Pro- 

Mesheck Weare . ^ Presidents'. ‘ * 

, [ohn Langdon . " ’ ' 

, ohn Sullivan , * ' • •• *' • ' 

, ohn Langdon . 

, ohn Sullivan * * * * . • 

Josiah Bartlett 


1679-1681 

1681- 1682 

1682- 1685 

1685- 1686 

1686- 1687 

1687- 1689 

1689— 1690 

1690 — 1692 . 
1692-1698 
1699-1701 
1702-1715 
1716-1723 
1723-1728 

1729- 1730 

1730- 1741 

1741-1767 

1767-1775 


(Concord, 0 *' 874-187^. a New lt ffam^i, ‘ Ge0l d gy °f New Hampshire 

constitutions of the state; F. A wfrrf ‘ 1 'rl° n 'S 1 sfc etch of the 

the RoyTSommissZtf m Ir PubUc - and 
7{T wswriccu ana Descriptive Notes l ^instructions. 

fester,. 1904):, Caplin John MaZ & v S 's Batc belW 

Hampshire y including Ms tract nn Kf? S V 1 ' Founder of New 
charters in which he “was a grantfe : l^T dland J the American 
^uments, together with a Jemor%C historical 

edited by J. W. Deane: New mL^i.- Twtt l e (Boston, 1887), 
documents and records relatmv in ^Hampshire Provincial P, a , J r t\ 
oftts settlement (Concord, 1 the earliest period 
Hew Hampshire (Philadelphia Visll ■ /G.% 1 Iknap i, Tke History of 

oston. ifie-rV t; s4ueipnia, I78 4 |; Ltfe ^ Wm m g . 


State Governors , 


[osiah Bartlett 
ohn Taylor Gilman ... 

John Langdon 
Jeremiah Smith .’ ; * 

iohn Langdon . 

William Plumer . * 

Taylor Gilman . 
William Plumer 
Samuel Bell 
Levi Woodbury 
David Lawrence Morril 
Benjamin Pierce 
John Bell . - * * 

Benjamin Pierce * * r 

Matthew Harvey , * . 

tedDiSnio^^^ 

William Badger 

Isaac Hill . . * V 

John Page . 

Henry Hubbard .* * ‘ 

John Hardy Steele 
Anthony Colby . V 

Jared Warner Wiliiams ’ , 

Samuel Dinsmoor 
Noah Martin . * 

Nathaniel Bradley Baker * 
Ralph Metcalf 
William Haile . ’ / 

Ichabod Goodwin 

Wnr^ pri ^fl Berr y L": 


1775 

1776-1785 

1785- 1786 

1786- 1787 

1788- 1789 

1789- 1796 

1790- 1792 


1792-1794 Federalist 
• 1794-1805 

1805-1809 Dem.-Repub. 
1809-1810 Federalist 

!S& D “; fop “ b - 

1813-1816 Federalist 
1816-1819 Dem.-Repub. 
1819-1823 1 u 

l 823-! 824 ” 

M an v 

fs?e r o 828 Jackson Man ” 
ifon-r I 29 « Adams Man ” 
1830-183° J ack son Man ” 
1831 

.1831-1834 ;; 

^ 84 “! 836 Democrat 
1836-1839 
1839-1842 

T o . . 


-jpunger Ben 

Joseph Albree Gilmore 

Frederick Smyth 
Walter Harriman 
Onslow Stearns . . 

James Adams Weston 

Ezekiel Albert Straw 
James Adams Weston ’ ' 

Person Colby Cheney 

p ~«* 

Charles Henry Beil ' ' 

Samuel Whitney Hale ' ‘ 

Moody Currier 
Charles Henry Sawyer 
David Harvey Goodell 

Hiram Americus Tuttle 

John Butler Smith 
Charles Albert Busiel ' ' 

George Allen Ramsdell ' 

Frank West Rollins 

Chester Bradley Jordan .* 
ff u ?l Josiah Bachelder . 
John McLane 
Charles M. Floyd * 

ass-sa* ; ; 


1842-1844 

• 1844-1846 

• 1846-1847 

• 1847-1849 ” 

• 1849-1852 „ 

• 1852-1854 

• 1854-1855 „ 

" Jiff 1 q 57 ? now -Nothing 

: ill-ill? Repub,ican 

• 1861-1863 

. 1863-1865 

• 1865-1867 

•. 1867-1869 ’ 

• 1869-1871 ’ 

^7 r -x8 7 a Democrat 

’ IqI 2 j ®74 Republican 
Itlt r « 75 Democrat 
: 1877-1879 Repub,ican 
■ 1879-1881 * 

4881-1883 * 

1883-1885 
1885-1887 ;; 

4887-1889 
4889-189? 

4891-1893 
4893-1895 
4895-1897 
4897-1899 „ 

1899-1901 
4901-1903 
1903-4905 
1905-4907 
1907-4909 
4909-1911 
4941- 


an Epitome of Po\ 

— — * - , 

on lie SK;: "hft " Mena, C.S.A., 

teiKx ^»eS 

cities. New H.rmow h,d "” ne i" 0 " wit ‘ tb c ™ 

* b «. m , tie l^TSiSS* f "ken 

variously as the Harmonist? FT 4 rehglous sec t known 
founded in Germany toward^ 1 ??? and Ra PPites, 
George Rapp (1757-1847) a n«r # t ° f thc l8th century by 
Rapp and his foilowersl who soulhtl f mgen “ Wdrtte P> b er^ 
the manner of the primitive Christ , in n™ t communit y after 
in Germany, and in 1802 t8oa C n ', rcb ' were persecuted 
Pennsylvania. The" £( ^22*“ ? Bnti “ eonnty, 

| ^ nown as Harmony, consisting of c a community 

their property in common and in 1807 ^ , pe ^ ons > " ho held 

Rapp sold most of his SnsvlvamG 1 P ? dce / ibacy - In i8i 4 
24,735 acres (in the next ten veara t. and and bought about 
addition) on the Wabash riverain t ,? 0re H 12111 J 4,ooo acres in 
4815 Rapp and a Es^dThisln 1 ” 51 Territor y- In 1814- 
tract, their head qu S d ^SS-“ edpp % ^ a - 
or Harmonie as they called it § TI?,^ 1 New Harmony, 

devoted themselves^a agriculture ^veav ^ efS ’ ,f,° SUy 

so industriously that thev nmen avmg and leather-^ working 

however, in 1825 disnosed^f h;???^ ff01 ? the start - Rapp, 
Owen, having returned with part of his? propert y t0 Robert 
vania and founded a new comnnmitv t followers to Pennsyl- 
m Beaver county, where he died in HG 7°T f S Econom y (?■»■), 
socialistic community, Owen went tr, tV' t/ 1 - 101 ?? 011 I° un ding a 
and purchased Rapp’s lands anH r the United States in 1824, 
interested several f 1 , 82 ’ 00 - £ 

with them came to New Harmon v in thr. . hls Set tlement, and 
six months the community numbered spnng 4826. Within 
most notable members were Robert o, f IOO °- Among its 
Owen (1801-1877) a ofen J ■ sons ’ -Robert Dale 

Owen (1807-1860)’ and Richar^S? 11 ? ^ ^‘bpbmat; David Dale 
logists of note; William Madre 4° th ge °’ 

Academy of Natural Sciences at Pbii Vv 6 f ° under of the 
(1787-1834), “thefather of American ZoiS’-Gh Say 

a scientist and antiquarian- c S i Charles Lesueur, 
a well-known geoSt rhl * J ^ Tro ° st (076-1850) 
ever, were imSS' thSs^'o l" ^ ° f ,he settlers - how- 
after constitution was adopted anrl Constitution 

new constitution and wifhS tf the adoption of each 

would secede and form a senarate re ^ Il 8, 10u s discussion a group 
were ten— the best known parate community— in 1828 there 
(like the others, occupying a t n SUCCe , ssful hcin S Macluria 

William MaClure wkfhelnnf , °i. 0w “ s Ian d), named after 

~°^” k 
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md having in 1907 18,000 volumes; the collection is rich in 
yorks dealing with socialism. 

See “ The Harmony Society ” in German- American Annals 
'Philadelphia), vol. 2 (new series), for January 1904; G. B; Lock- 
vood and C. A. Prosser, The New Harmony Movement (New York, 
[907); Meredith Nicholson, The Hoosiers (New York, 1901); Morris 
dillquit, History of Socialism in the United States (New York, 1903) ; 
uxd Frank Podmore, Robert Owen (London, 1906). 

NEW HAVEN, the largest city of Connecticut, U.S. A., the 
:ounty-seat of New Haven and the seat of Yale University. 

[t is co-extensive with the township of New Haven (though there 
is both a township and a city government) , and lies v in the 
south-western part of the state, about 4 m. from Long Island 
Sound, at the head of New Haven Bay, rinto which empty three 
small streams, the Quinnipiae, the Mill and the West rivers. 
Pop. (1890) 81,298; (1900) 108,027, of whom 30,802 were 
foreign-born, including; 10,491 Irish, 5262 Italians, 4743 Germans, ! 
3193 Russians and 1376 Swedes; (1910 census) 133,605. 
Land area (1906) 17*91 sq. m., of which more than one-half was 
annexed since 1900. New Haven is served by the main line and 
five branches of the New York, New Haven & Hartford railway, 
by three inter-urban electric lines and by two steamship lines 
connecting with New York. The city is built on a level, sandy 
plain, in the rear of which is a line of hills terminating in two 
spurs, East. Rock and West Rock, respectively 360 and 400 ft. 
high and 2 m. and 2J m. distant from the Green. On East 
Rock is a monument to the Connecticut soldiers who fell in the 
War of Independence, the War of 1812, the Mexican War and 
the Civil War; on the West Rock is a cave, “ Judges’ Cave,” 
in which the regicides William Goff e and Edward Whalley are 
said to have concealed themselves when sought for by royal 
officers in i 66 1. The central and older portion of the city is 
laid out in squares surrounding a public Green of 16 acres, which 
was in former days the centre of religious and social life. New 
Haven is popularly known as the “City of Elms,” because of 
the number of these trees. Besides the Green there are 12 other 
parks, ranging from 6 to. 300 acres in area, four of them being, on 
the water front, along the harbour. On the west side of the 
city is Edgewood Park (120 acres); on the north is Beaver 
Pond Park (100 acres); and East and West Rocks, mentioned 
above, have been made into suburban parks. ^ 

Among the public buildings and places of interest are the three 
churches on the Green, built in 1814; Center Church (Con- 
gregational), in the rear of which is the grave of John Bixwell 
(1608-1689), one of the regicides; United (formerly : known as 
North) Church (Congregational), and Trinity Church, -which 
belongs to one of the oldest Protestant Episcopal congregations 
in Connecticut. On the north-western side of; the Green are 
the buildings of Yale University {q.v.)\ the “ college ,” campus 
is the square enclosed by College; Chapel, High and Elm streets, 
with Batt ell Chapel at its eastern corner,, Farnam, Lawrence, 
Phelps, Welch and Osborn halls on its south-eastern side, 
Vanderbilt Hall, Connecticut (or South Middle) Hall, the oldest 
of the Yale buildings (1750), and the Art School on the southern 
side, the Library, Dwight Hall and Alumni Hall on the north- 
western and Durfee Hall on the northern side; farther north of 
the Green are the Divinity School, the University Campus, on 
which are the Bicentennial Buildings and Memorial Hall, and, 
lying between Grove Street and Trumbull Street and Prospect 
Street and Hillhouse Avenue, the buildings of the Sheffield 
Scientific School. In the vicinity is the Grove Street Cemetery, 
in which are the graves of many famous Americans. Besides the 
University Library, there are a Public Library (1887), containing 
about, 80,000 vols., the library of the Young Men’s, Institute 
(1826) and the collection of the New Haven Colony Historical 
Society. The city contains a State Normal School and a number 
of hospitals and charitable institutions. 

Among the newspapers of New Haven are the Morning 
Journal and Courier (1832, Republican), whose weekly edition, 
the, Connecticut Herald and Weekly Journal , was established as 
the New Haven Journal in 17 66; the Palladium (Republican; 



evening paper. At New Haven also are published several 
weekly English, German and Italian papers, and a number of 
periodicals, including th e American Journal of Science (1818), 
the Yale Law Journal (1890) and the Yale Review (1892), a 
quarterly. 

In 1900 New Haven was the most important manufacturing 
centre in Connecticut, and in 1905 it was second only to 
Bridgeport: in the value of its factory product. In 1905 its estab- 
lishments numbered 490. The principal manufactures are 
hardware, foundry and machine shop products, ammunition and 
fire-arms (the Winchester Company), carriages and wagons, 
malt liquors, paper boxes and corsets. Meat packing is also 
an important industry. In 1905 the total capital invested in 
manufacturing was $31,412,715 and the total product $39,666,118 
(a gain of. 13*7% since 1900). Commercially, New Haven is 
primarily ; a distributing point > ■ for the Atlantic seaboard, but 
the city is a port of entry, and foreign commerce (almost ek- 
clusively importing) is carried on to some extent, the imports in 
1909 being valued at $404,805; In 1908 the assessed valua- 
tion of real and personal property was $119,592,508, the net 
debt was $3^854,498 and the rate of taxation was 14* 75 mills 
on the dollar. 

Under a charter of 1 899, as amended afterwards, the city 
government, which has almost entirely superseded the town 
government, is in the hands of a mayor, who holds office for two 
years and appoints mbst of the administrative officers, except a 
board of aldermen (of whom each has a two-year term, six are 
chosen from the city at large and the others one each from each 
ward, the even-numbered wards electing their representatives 
one year and the odd-numbered the next), a city clerk, con- 
troller, sheriff, treasurer and tax collector, all chosen by 
popular vote, and an assistant clerk, appointed by the board of 
aldermen. 

The first settlement in New Haven (called Quinnipiae, its 
Indian name, until 1640) was made in the autumn of 1637 by a 
party of explorers in search of a site for colonization for a band 
of Puritans, led by Theophilus Eaton and the Rev. John Daven- 
port, who had arrived at Boston, Massachusetts, from England 
in July 1637. In the following spring a permanent settlement 
was made. It was governed under a “plantation covenant” 
until the 4th of June 1639,^ when, at a general meeting, the 
“ free planters ” adopted the fundamental principles of a new 
government. They agreed that the Scriptures should be their 
guide in civil affairs, and that only approved church members 
should be admitted to the body politic; twelve men were ap- 
pointed to choose seven men (“ seven pillars ”) who should found 
the church and admit to its original membership such planters 
as they thought properly qualified. This having been done, the 
first General Court of which there is record met on the 25th of 
October. At this court the members of the new church, together 
with six members of other approved churches, were admitted 
to citizenship'; a magistrate, four assistants, a secretary and a 
constable were chosen as the civil officers; annual-elections and 
an annual session of the General Court in the last week of October 
were, agreed upon; English statute and common law were 
expressly excluded; and the “ worde of God was adopted as the 
onely rule to be attended unto in ordering the affayres of govern- 
ment in this plantation.” As thus founded, New Haven was 
town and colony combined. In 1643-1644 the colony was ex- 
panded into the New Haven Jurisdiction, embracing the towns 
of New Haven, Guilford, Milford, Stamford and Branford in 
Connecticut, and, on Long Island, Sou t hold; but this “ Juris- 
diction” was dissolved in 1664, and all these towns (except 
Southold) passed under the jurisdiction of Connecticut, according 
to the Connecticut charter of 1662. The government of the 
Jurisdiction was of the strictest Puritan type, and although the 
forty-five “ blue laws ” which the Rev. Samuel Peters, in his 
General History of Connecticut , ascribed to New Haven were 
much confused with the laws of the other New England colonies 
and some were mere inventions, yet many of them, and others 
equally “ blue,” , were actually in operation as enactments or 
as ; court decisions in New Haven. 
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Among those in the Pet&rs’s list which are wholly or substantially 
; true are the' following: “ The' judges shall determine controversies; 
without a jury' Married' '^ersojhi must live together 1 or he; 
imprisoned “ A wife shall be good evidence' against her hus- 
band “No. minister shall keep .school “ The- .selectmen, on! 
finding children ignorant, may take them away from their, parents 1 
and put them into better hands, at the expense of their parents. 
Among those in the same list which are wholly or in' part spurious 
are : “ No woman shall kiss her child bn the Sabbath or fasting day,” 
and “ No one shall travel, cpok victuals* make beds, sweep house; cut 
, h|iir qr. shave, on the Sabbath day.” 

One of the most important events in the history of New Ha ven 
was the removal hither in October 1716 from. Saybrook of the 
Collegiate School of Connecticut, which developed into Yale 
University. The period of greatest material prosperity of New 
Haven in the.qojLQiii&l period began about 1750, when a: thriving 
commerce with other American ports and the West Indies 
4 eyeloped. As. a -port it was, -notorious for its smuggling and! 
illicit trade* > New Haven also had extensive shipbuilding : 
interests. All attempts to enforce the B ritish commercial regula- • 
lions were ineffectual. On the: 2.2nd of February, 1763 a town, 
meeting resolved . to encourage colonial manufactures and to 
refrain from importing ; from. England hats, : clothing, leather, 
gold and silver lace, buttons, cheese, liquors, &c. Two years 
later Jared Ingersoll (17.22-1781), who had been sent to England j 
to protest against the Stamp Act, but had accepted .the office of | 
Stamp Distributor on the advice of Benjamin Franklin, was ‘ 
forced to resign his office. In 1770: most of the merchants agreed : 
not to import goods from England and transferred their 
trade with. New York City, where Loyalist influence was strong* 
to Boston and Philadelphia. When news of the embargo of 
the port at Boston arrived at New Haven, a Committee of 
Correspondence was at once formed; and in the. War of 'Inde- 
pendence the, people- enthusiastically supported . the American 
cause. On the 5th of July 1779 the place was invaded by a 
British, force -under General William Tryon, who intended to burn 
the Town, but met so strong a; resistance that he withdrew before 
the next day. New Haven’s commerce suffered severely during 
the war, but by the close of the first decade of the 19th century 
it had regained its former importance. When the War of 1812 
opened there were fully 600 seamen in the city, practically all 
of whom. were engaged in privateering or in the regular naval . 
service of the United States. Among .them was Captain Isaac 
Hull. In 181 5 the Fulton, the first steamboat on Long. Island 
Sound, made its first trip from New York to New Haven* The 
second quarter of the 19th century was the period of develop- ' 
ment of railways and manufactures. The period since the Civil 
; War has been marked by a diversification of industries. To that 
conflict New Haven contributed approximately $30,000,000, 
and, 3000 men, 500 of whom were killed. From 1701 until 1873 
New Haven was the joint capital (with Hartford) of Connecticut. 
New Haven was incorporated as a city in 1784; new charters 
were secured from the General Assembly of the state in 1869, 
,i88i and 1899. Fair Haven was annexed to New Haven in 1897. 

: ; See Leonard Bacon, Thirteen Historical Discourses (New Haven, 
1839.) ; J. W;. , Barber, History and Antiquities of New Haven ( 3rd ed.» 
New Haven, 1876) ; C. H. Levermore, Town and City Government of 
New Haven, and The Republic of New Haven (Baltimore, 1886) ; 
E. S. Bartlett, Historical Sketches of New Haven (New Haven, 1897) ;: 
Edward E. Atwater, History of the Colony of New Haven to its Ab- 
sorption into Connecticut { New Haven, 1881); II. T. Blake, Chronicles 
of New Haven Green (New Haven, 1898); Records of the Colony of 
New Haven 1638^1665 (2 vols., Hartford, 1857-1858), edited by 
C. H. Hoadly ; and the Papers and other publications (1865 sqq.) 
of New Haven Colony Historical Society. 

NEWHAVEN* a seaport in the Eastbourne parliamentary 
division of Sussex, England, 56 m. S. from London by the London, 
Brighton & South Coast railway, on the English Channel at the 
mouth of the Ouse. Pop. of. urban district (1901) 6772. The 
church of St Michael has a Norman square embattled tower 
surmounted by a spire, and an apsidal chancel. The port is 
protected by fortifications. A harbour was first granted to 
Newhaven in 1713, and during the early part of the 1 8th century 
it possessed a large shipping trade. This afterwards declined, 
but . it is now one of the principal points of communication 
between England and France, the- rail way company maintaining 


■a daily service of fast steamers to Dieppe in connexion with the 
Chemin de fer de l’Ouest. The tidal harbour, which is oWned 
by a company,- is 1 enclosed by two piers and a breakwater, the 
^trea being about 3d 'acres, and the quayage 1460. yds. The 
roadstead is one of the finest, on the coast of England. With 
France. There, is a large traffic in. wines, spirits, silk, fruit, veget- 
ables and general provisions. ' The coasting trade consists 
chiefly of imports of coal and provisions, the exports being 
.principally timber for shipbuilding and flint for the Staffordshire 
potteries. Some shipbuilding is carried on. 

NEW HEBRIDES* a chain of islands in the Western Pacific 
Ocean, between 166 0 and 171 0 E., and 13 0 and ‘21 0 S., included 
in Melanesia, and under, the joint influence of Great Britain and 
France. (For map, see Pacific Ocean.) From New Caledonia 
to the S.W. they are separated by a deep channel; but a com- 
paratively shallow sea indicates Their physical connexion with 
the Santa Cruz group ( q.v .) to the N. The chain lies S.E. and 
N.W., but the main islands are arranged somewhat in the form 
of the letter Y. The south-easternmost island is Aneiteum; 
N.W. from this the main islands are Tann'a or Aipere, Eromanga, 
Efate/ the Shepherd Islands and Api or Epi, At this point the 
arms of the Y divide, the western comprising the large islands of 
Malekula or Mallicollo and Espiritu Santo, 2 the eastern consisting 
of Ambry m, Arag and Mai wo or Aurora, with Aoba or Leper 
Island between the two arms. Espiritu Santo, the largest 
island, has an area of 875 sq. m. Irregularly disposed to the N. 
of the Y are the lesser islands composing the Banks group— 
Gaua, Vanua Lava, Mota, Valua, &c., and the Torres Islands. 

With their rugged outline and rich Vegetation, the islands as 
seen from the sea are very beautiful. Excepting the small Torres 
group* which are low-lying and perched on reefs, but without 
lagoons, all the islands are of volcanic, not coral* formation, the 
larger ones lying on both sides of the line of volcanic activity. 
The coasts are almost free from' reefs and the shores rise abruptly 
from deep water. Old coral is sometimes found elevated to a 
considerable height; The islands are formed chiefly of basalt 
afid recent eruptive material; earthquakes and submarine 
eruptions are not infrequent; and Some of the islands themselves 
have active craters. All have considerable elevations, the 
loftiest being the isolated cone of Lopevi, near the junction of the 
arms of the Y; its height is 47 1 4 ft. The volcanic soil is very 
rich. Numerous clear streams water the islands, but some 
debouch upon flat ground towards the sea, and form unhealthy 
marshes there. Copper, iron and nickel are the most importaht 
minerals known in the group, and sulphur is of some commercial 
importance. 

The climate is generally hot and damp, but there is a season 
(November to April) which is specially distinguished, as such, 
and is somewhat unhealthy. The trees— Casuarina, candle nut 
(Aleurites triloba ), kauri pine (or Tanna), various species of 
Ficus , Myrtaceae and many others— are magnificent; the 
coco-nut is not confined to the coast, but grows high up the 
valleys on the hill-sides. Sandal-wood is also found. Besides 
the breadfruit* sago-pdm, banana, sugar, yam, taro, arrowroot 
and several forest fruits, the orange, pine-apple and other 
imported species flourish; and European vegetables are exported 
to Sydney. Land mammals are scarce; they include bats, rats 
and pigs which have run wild. There are some lizards and 
turtles; birds indudp pigeons, parrots, ducks and swallows; 
locusts, grasshoppers, butterflies and hornets are numerous, 
and the Sea abounds in fish, which, however, are generally inferior 
as food, and in some cases poisonous. 

. The native population is estimated at 50,000; in 1904 the 
British population was 2i2, the French 401. The island of 
Efate contains the seat of the joint government, Vila or Port 
Vila (formerly Franceville), and the majority of the French 
population. There are several British and French trading 
companies, and a considerable area is cleared and worked by 
settlers. The chief exports are copra* coffee, maize, bananas, 
timber, &c. 

1 Efat£, Vate, Fate, Efat or Sandwich island. 

2 Abbreviated to Santo ; native Marina. 
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The native. oi (he Now HMo,™ gfS-nS «*» 

afessft-jf « gff^gja 

SK i ^r 1 ^S^ d ^; 1 S , SSS'S 

three parallel rows of - ^ shrubs, crotons and dra.caenas, 

and neat, ornamented with flowering snru ^ charadtdr t he New 
and are often fortified With £ ea cherous, though most of their ! 
Hebrideans are ferocious 1 trace d to the misconduct and 

unhospitality and saV ?'g, er 7 rt | s ^gents.^^He women- occupy ade- 
ctueltV 1 bf traders and labour agen wid , 0w g ; are buried alive with 
graded position, ,and in sothe is^nd . rip t beli ef in sorceries 

the bodies of their husbands. (usually of shell money) are 

and omens; but P^y%^d Witly) dead, and'there is 

addressed mainly to jthe jfeL . w ho are f appealed to when incor- 

another class of spirits, called. A r nne nf two such the divinity 

porateln certain stbrt^ o^awmals; of one of turn. by a 

is recognized ' generally p i f or Mantes and public iWeetings. 

great banyan tree the CasuanmaaA^ 


' ** 7Kances SP and public Meetings, wort 
great banyan tree is often ap XlthXto the Casuarina; and the lang 
% certain 'sanctity attaches a - thg c i u b-house, in which there 0 £ g 

Cycas. An important institute rank an d influence mainly v j de 

are various grades, thereon ven ;{ goes to another island 

deoend, his grade being recognize . matuie j-- a division into 

where his language is '^g 1 a t all events throughput the and 

two great ® xo ^ am Hwt£^?j4 P therefore seem'that the present diversity 1 
northern islands. It would t rif -relatively recent origin. 1 hese rQ1 

JSS2S. sn as n 

« E*r*» S““' ln JS i s Sl the they beat, C 

in 1768, and Captain » • . o{ seV e ra l explorers, the ex- 1 

in 1774 - The subsequ an d other products by traders pa: 

ploitation of .the sandal-wo the islands and ab< 

and: the arrival of missionaries helped^ ^^e by the middle of 1 68 
to give them a certain f “ mercl SXwS N'ew^Caledonia. ajid Pn 
the 19th century, _ Trade was rm y . r ; n t he New N< 

France was thus indicated as te ^ France to annex the dt 

Hebrides; ev f , he P follOwing year some of the missionaries at 

islands in i8 7 6, butm the fonowgy ^ l878 thc islands were m 

urged the same course °h Eng France- The presence of el 

declared neutral by Great Bntam and France. i P.e ^ tQ w 

British and French, settlers regard to the settle- 

unsatisfactory admimstra ion, P , ^ ha tive population. A 

ment of civil actions and jut. Supremacy, French : h 

As to. the X B1 ’h Australian, and in- 1882 M. John Fligginson h 

interests clashed with Austral > , lhe former by founding s 

of'New Caledonia (d. ^°4) c<ms ‘ franqaise a 

the trading soemty^ch afterwards became serious of 7 

des Nouvelks-Hebndes..: In 1886 one* a Fr ench de- * 

many native outbreaks '°XL,' Caledonia An Anglo-French 1 

convention of the ibtn ion of life an d property) by a 

surveillance of . the isla ‘ i 1 ifficers The Anglo-French agreement i 
mixed commission of naval officers ^arrangement as to proper 

of- 1904 had a clause P r °XXff<XSointment of a com- ; 

SniStTTong'thenltiVel Si . «~W* - 

necessary. ™^r>whiTe in Australia owing to 

Strong feeling was , a " 0US XXh settlers in the islands. British 
• ffie disabilities suffered by Briti j nt0 British and 

annexation, or at least a div s; . ^ the S 2Qth 0 f October 1906 
French spheres, was urge . * confirming a protocol of 

a convention was signed in providing that “ the group 

the preceding 27th of Bebrua y, P apd , Torres Islands,” 
Of the New Hebrides, including w hich British and 

should form “ a regiomo 'jo n riuhtsTh all respects, and 

French subjects should have equal rights m an P 


feach power s^drf : tetato X^ncb 

citizens. The Claim of ofh ; P>n ■. - r su biects resident on tlie 

was excluded by Neither British or French jurisdiction. A 
islands must be under • Mnfer were appointed, each 

British and a French hgj L""ovfsion P^as made for 
assisted by a , residen , , anc f the joint naval pom- 

two police forces of equal streng h, J f keeping order, 

mission of 1887 was retained f W,Stity over the native 
The high commissioners were 8^ consisting of two judges, 
chiefs.' A joint court was and. a 

appointed respective y y a Br j t ish subject .or French 

third, to. be president^, an c Da i ft . Its jurisdiction covers 

citizen, appointed by the mmlrcial suits' and those respecting 
civil cases (including c _ or crime s against non-natives, 

landed property),. native nrov i s i 0 ns of the convention- The 
and all offences against P ... ^ -g forbidden; and the 

sale of arms and intoxicants to natives * ^ 
convention regulates the recrui csts in reg ard to public 

' vision was made forcommumyf English and Fr.ench 

works, finance, and th f ? °X munkioaliries on the application 
^ languages. ^The f XXnS nonSSe residents Was.pro- 
5 of groups of not less than t J t0 bo tfi sexes. The 'con- 

s 01 . p«-i ««>»»> 

j “”^"Si«°rrss 

t ground that many of thp P^^prench would, operate in practice 

ie equality between British and ther e was no little ;dis- 

to the advantage 1 of the > Australian government was 

-g satisfaction on the ground nor fully 
it. neither represented at the preiimm. ly 

ia consulted during No. 1 (1888 and .1906) ;■ and 

Is See Parliamentary PoPeri, France, N . . .” (Cd. 3288), (i 9 ° 7 >- 

r « Correspondence relating to the Convention V . ^ 

i HEW IBERIA. . “T 0 / L ™r‘Jth=m'p“ro 7 .hc state, 
ts parish, .on the ®Ayou Tedie, . ^ ,447, (1900) 

ad about 125 m. W. of New Orlea • is g ur vcd by the Southern 
of 68 1 5 (3309 negroes); (1910) 7499 ^ ^ ew Iberia $ 
nd Pacific, the Franklin susar ' cotton and rice are pro,- 

ew Northern railways. Lumber, s ^ Avery Island, 

he dneed to the neighborhood At^t g f ^ . ^ . The 

•ies about xo m. S.E., ODOtat cs the waterworks and the 

3 SSn^i^Pton.. . New lb.™ W «* - ” « 
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NEW JERSEY, one at tne tvimuAc o ., ^ 

American Union, lying ong.lt is bounded, N, 

N. m and 75 ° 3 S and ” 5 E by tffi, Hudson river,, which 
by the state of New York, y“ the Atlantic Ocean; 
separates the state froin New Yol *’Xd river which separate 
and S. and W. by the M the boundaries 

'“t a^to^lfo^UTa,. V. - *? 

water-surface. ..t,* t u e sta te four distinct topo- 

tfnfdnv SW. into Pennsylvania. In Width tne " ^ foot lies 

f W«e?d5, where it l«av« « Wh« U',* %«*• 

■i , the state its elevation i s ^ 5^9 • » highest point within the, state. 

5 ‘ 1 ridge attains.a height of f ^’nt ln U depression in the mountain 
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9op;to iooo^t:^bovTthTsea a? The e,Y ^ ldtud « of from 

to 1200 ft. W. of the foot anrl l he crest Qf the »dge is from 600 
the Water Gap the rider* i« rut h, ron ! 45® to 600 ft. above it At 
river flows through the ooenin^° Ug Ti5° lts base - and the Delaware 
base and 4500 ft. wide at the too Jith S J? P ’ 9 -°? ft - wide at the 
to a height of 1200 ft. and more’ nsln ? ver y abruptly 

Kittatxnny Valley, S.E. of and narallel tn tt! m ^ essl ^ e si 2ht. The 

about 40 m. long and id m o a u° Kittatinny ' Range is 
700 ft. Its westermirgin-is romooo f “ av ? rage Nation of 
and tts eastern border is from 40S To ft 1 ft - a L b ove the sea, 
valley is very undulating and - h ' lower * The floor of the 
whose divides are from 70A to 900 ft ahov^T er ° US s ? aI1 streams, 
the Kittatinny Valley, and parole/ 'with v r® ^ S °uth-east of 
g ™.P hlc belt, the Highlands? This rS n n’ Ie ? the second topo- 
900 sq. m,, having a length N F and embraces an area of 
varying from 9 to 18 ^ it 6 ? m ->and a width 

tofh^ streams into a series of hills and a Hd WP and ^ plateau now 
to the Piedmont Belt farther to the S W f Ridges, and corresponds 
of southern New 1 England Thp. , and to the upland region 

is about 1000 ft., the highes^point^efweerTr^ 10 ” the « ighlaad " 
n Sussex county, being 1496 h The tWH hSt mst o er J and Vern on, 
Lpw and, occupies about one-fifth Of thi rd b , elt ’ caIle d the Triassic 
N.W. border is marked by ainedrawnSVlf^®® ° f , the *»*. Its 
Pomptori, Morristown, Lebanon S ®T 0SS the state through 
its S.E. border by a line drawn from W lg aw^ ge t0 the Delaware? 
surface is irregular, with altitudes J' , ? od ^ nd ge to Trenton. The 

fhH ft ' k A note ' v orthy feature of this aretfis Th" ab ? ut s ea-Ievel to 
ridges, between which the PooL; 1S - arca ls , e series of tran rock 
through a rep-inn c rrver makes its irmn-iih,*. 
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the Kittatinny Mountain, "f he Kittadnnv^V T 6S - sq ' m - W - of 
£?“«}? Kill and the Pequest riverin * s drained by 

Walkill river in the N.E J Of tl^ires ' ? nd S.E., and by the 
Triassic Eowknci, the Passaic river isthe *£ *¥ . Hl ghlands and the 
hi. the N.E— in the southern Zrt of ivr - OSt lm portant. Ri sirl g 
winding north-easterly course passing H,?® ? ount y— jt pursues f 
rock at Little Falls, and by mea?s of fea h ia gh in the trap 

descends 40 ft. At Paterson, 3 m ^ht?rtreV nd a miIe of rapids 

ward and empties iAto Newark Bav^ Thep a sh - arp b ® nd »ut£ 
tributaries— the Whinoanv The Passaic and its small 

Saddle and Ramapo— drain an area of aho ♦ Pe< W ana C> Wanaque, 
of the rapid fall ofdts tributarie? ' the ? union oP S T m ' account 
the main stream near its middle courae an 0°!®° I I ,any of theni with 
disT ? the. water in the lower couree th^P® ok 1 tr uctions to the 
disastrous floods. In iqo'i * Passaic is subiect to 

continued from the 8th 9 t 0 3 the h iat? ofn f t, Causcd a fl °°d* which 
less than $7,000,000 worth of or<meriv ^» tob f r and destroyed not 
from the 25th of February to tlie oth which continued 

property valued at Si.oootoo n m 9 i r 1 ? Iqo2 ’ destroyed 
astrous floods in 1882 and 1896 1 The there were less dis- 

state about 5 m. W of tlin H,.n 116 Hackensack river enters the 
with that; stream, and emptfes into°M MVe f' 5 ows a 'most parallel 
of 34 m. and a drainage ^ ^ ta 0 f^ ark Behaving a length 
flowing —fly through m / The Raritan rive" 
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beaches of the Adandccms^ari^the^mainf sa , I, ' j rY u SCs or harrier 

ssiss. 

th?" g l? eI i Ware Bay. unprotected by a^ach^Ttf ab? ° a rnarsh 
and a h’ eaC . heS . and the mainland aregrad hwlK, fi T ! . le watersbetween 
^hH^l nging mto , tidal marsh. In addhW Vo t£ hngr ' v ! th ^diment 

ol- 1 t l T he four topographic belts of 5 cif q ' ' n ' between rooo and 
closely to the outcrops of it? neoln^r i the s . tate correspond very 
Apwtochian belt being of fa?aemfmV foriTlatI ons ; the rocks of the 
Highlands, Archaean; that of the Trias^Pr’ tb , e formation of the 
of the irregular hills of the Coastal^ Plain ^ B° wiand . Triassic ; that 
The great terminal moraine of S i c «f«ceous and Tertiary, 
f-'f- topographic belts Of the state' do ep>QC i h c r osses theN.E.- 

tfe It' t I om Sta ten Island H.y North 68 f ^ lne ru nning W. 
the effect of the glaciation i c the morainic belt 

streams the numerous lakes and fresh lrregul ? r courses of the 
and rapids along those straam a 8j/ r ,? shv J a ter marshes and the fall? 
former Courses. The effect of J' a Sp . a 5 ed by tbe glaciers from their 
"ter paragraph. ' ettec t of glaciation on the soil is notS in a 

statPT ^P^^a^the 1 ' wdSSn ^,df h l he KeVersink Creek 

M iteim % ”oi ^C’* , iarates , ^t 

whose lower waters? forming th e e<1Ua li. 1 npporfanpe is the Hudson 
Jersey for a distance of 22 m fe^^tH-eastern boundary ref S 
but have contributed part A'-M* 

y so tne state s commercial develop- 


fJL tne son is more uniform New 7^ • u,e case farther 
fpr many species which have t li.Ur • J or ? L 7 \ s a meeting ground 
farther S„ and its flora therefore mavW ^ bbat farther N or 
and a southern. Still another class Ami **8 dlvlded mto a northern 
all, is the flora of the beaches nd * b , c most clearly marked of 
total woodland area of the state is nliraft** and meadows. The 
types of forest are recognized with ,1, ° U ^ sq. 111. Two distinct 
them South and eSf If between 
to Glassboro, and thence south w?7d ^ro Pl n?f, te ^ fron ? Seabright 

are? ’ef a +h y reglon kn °wn as “ The Pines ” Ttfi?®- B ,t y ’ ls a "early 
area, of the state; it contains about , -A., _T bls ls the great forest 
practically continuous, and portions"^ it srtl’^t 3 ® 1 ®® w°°dland, 
The ongmal f orest has been entiVd v reL!!' ? A s P ars ely inhabited, 
of the same tree species chiVfh, „;, y i, emoved, but a young growth 
replaces it. Within “ The K ’’’ * P T w , Ith a variety of oaks 
river, lies an area of about 20 000 a^kcMfed ; ^^ rth p 1 ° f . th 1. Mulh “ 
are sparsely clothed with nroctrato r,,v S i® a - The Plains. These 
Tree forms are entirely absent l lie *0.1 oak and laurel, 

ifndetermined. Along the streams in thl? ® *• thls cond ition is still 
valuable for the white cedar that thev niorw' 0 ' 1 are , man y swamps, 

f,, 

Afi +Vwa . e ~ ~~ : 


A 1 ,-v . , . ; ; — — - ni uic 1 u^gea, 

the rivCr ver^geldom^?nakes?;Ms^ka?i ^• eea j . diverted into mill races, 
power; thus generated has been lari^ P • i ts nat ural channel. The 
city of Paterson (q.v ) gely instrumental in creating the 

Its mouth IS only about 15 m . ^ lght llne from its source tc 

1 Q 02 (Washington, ^ T e ^^ton, The Passaic Flood of 

W3 (Washinlton S, being number g s h 8 0 fi n ' ™ e ™oo<t% 

Supply and Irrigation 
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and the forests are chiefly of chestnut and various species of oak; 
Though much broken by farms and other elements of culture they 
aggregate about 740,000 acres. New Jersey’s forests have suffered 
much from fire, but with the exception of “ The Plains ” the soil 
everywhere- is well adapted to tree growth. A comparatively mild 
climate and good market facilities increase the potential value of 
the whole woodland area. The state maintains a Forest Com- 
mission whose chief concern is to control the fires .and thereby give 
value to private holdings. In this effort it is meeting with consider* 
able success. The state is also acquiring, and maintaining as de- 
monstration acres and public parks, forest reserves in various parts 
of the state. The five reserves now, held are in Atlantic, Burlington 
and Sussex counties and aggregate 9899 acres. 1 

Climate .- — Between the extreme northern and southern sections 
of the state there is a greater variation in climate than would natur- 
ally result from their difference in latitude;! This is due to the prox- 
imity of the 6cean in the S. and to the relatively high altitudes in 
the N.^ Near Gape May fruit trees bloom two or three weeks earlier 
than in the Highlands. The mean annual temperature ranges 
from 49-2° F. at Dover, in the N.v to 55-4° at Bridgeton, in the S. 
The average date of the first killing frost at Dover is the 4th of 
October, and of the last, the 10th of May ; at: Atlantic City , on the 
sea-coast, these d'ates are respectively the 4th of November and the 
nth of April. At Dover the mean annual temperature is 49 0 ; 
the mean for the winter is 28°, with an extreme minimum recorded 
of -13 0 ; and the mean for the summer is 70°, with an extreme 
maximum recorded of 102 °. At Atlantic City the mean annual 
temperature is 52°; for the winter it is 34 °, with an extreme of -7 0 ; 
and for the summer, 70°, with an extreme of 99 °. At Vineland, a 
southern interior town, the mean annual temperature is 53 ° ; for 
the winter it is. 33°, with an extreme of -13 0 ; and for the summer, 
74 , with an extreme of 105 °. These records of temperature afford 
a striking illustration of the moderating influence of the ocean upon 
the extremes of summer and winter. On account of the proximity 
to the sea,. New Jersey has a more equable climate than have some 
of the states in the same latitude farther west. During the summer 
months the general course of the wind along the sea-coast; is in- 
terrupted about midday by. an incoming, current of air, the “ sea 
breeze,’-’ which gradually increases Until about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and then gradually lessens' until the offshore wind takes 
its place. As the heat is thus made less ‘oppressive along the coast , 
the beaches of New Jersey have rapidly built up with towns and 
cities that have become popular summer resorts-— among the best 
known of these are Long Branch,. Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, 
Atlantic City (also a winter resort) and Cape May. Among the 
interior resorts are Lakewood, a fashionable winter resort, and Lake 
Hopatcpng, and Greenwood Lake and surrounding regions, much 
frequented in the summer. In the summer the prevailing winds 
throughout the. state are from the S.W.; in the winter, from the 
N.W. The normal annual precipitation is: 47-7 in., varying from 
46-6 in. on the sea-coast to 49-1 in. in the Highlands and the Kitta- 
tinny Valley. Precipitation is from 1 to 3 in. greater in the 
summer than in the other seasons,: which differ among; themselves 
very little in the average amount of rainfall. From December to 
March, inclusively, part of the precipitation is in the form of snow. 
In the extreme S. there is more rain than snow in the winter ; but 
no part of the state is Tree frqm snow storms. In the: summer 
thunder storms are frequent, but are generally local in extent, and 
are much more common in the afternoon and early evening than in 
the morning. 

Soils. The soils of the state exhibit great variety. Those of the 
northern and central sections are made up in part of glacial drift; 
those of the S. are sandy or loamy, and are locally enriched, by 
deposits of marl. The most fertile soils of the state lie in the clay 
and marl region, a belt from; 10 to 20 m. wide extending across the 
state in a general south-westerly direction from Long Branch to 
Salem. South of this belt the soils are •generally sandy and are not 
very fertile Except at altitudes of less than 50’ ft., where they are 
loamy and of alluvial origin. 

Agriculture. In 1900 very little mote, land was under cultivation 
than in 1850, the total acreage for these years being respectively 
2,840,966 and 2,752*946. The number of farms, however, increased 
from 23,905 to 34,294, and the average size of the farms decreased 
from 115*2 acres to 82 acres, an indication that agriculture gradually 
became more intensive. In 1900, 22% of the farms contained 
from 20 to 50. acres, 48/3 %, 50-175 acres and only 7-8% con- 
tained over 175 acres. Farms were smallest in Hudson county, 
where the average size was 7-9 acres* and largest in Sussex county, 
where the average size was 143*4 acres. The counties with the 
largest -total acreage were; Burlington (343,096), Sussex (256,896) 
and Hunterdon (248,733). Between 1880 and j 900 the percentage 
of farms operated by own ers decreased from 75*4 to 70*1:; the per- 

1 The amount of timber cut within the state is very small. Before 
the introduction of coal and coke as fuel in the forges and furnaces 
the cutting of young trees for the manufacture of charcoal was . a 
profitable industry, and the process of deforestation reached its 
maximum; Sm<be i860 the forest area has only slightly diminished, 
arid the condition 1 of the timber has improved, but large trees arfe 
still scarce. . ■■ * 


centage of cash tenants increased from 10*5 to 15*3; and that of 
share tenants remained about stationary, being 14*1 in 1880 and 
I4;6 in 1900. In this last year 27*5 % of the farms derived their 
principal income from live stock, 20*3 % from vegetables, 17*2 % 
from dairy produce, 7*8 % from fruits and 7-8 % from hay and 
grain. 

In 1907, according to the Year Book of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the principal crops were: hay, 634,000 
tons ($10,778,000); potatoes, 8,400,000 bushels ($6,216,000); 
Indian corn, . 8,757,000 bushels ($5, 5*7.000) ; wheat, 1,998,000 
bushels ($1,958,000); rye, 1,372,000 bushels ($1*043,000) ; oats, 

1.770.000 bushels ($991,000). The number and valiie of each of 
the various classes of live stock in the state on the 1st of January. 
1908 were as .follows: horses, 102, boo ($11,526,000); mules, 5000 
($675,000); milch cows, 190,000 ($8,170,000) ; other neat cattle, 
82 ,0°° ($1,722, 000); sheep, 44,000 ($220*000) ; swine, 155,000 
(IU555»P°o); In 1899, 5959 farms were classified as .dairy farms, 
i.e. they derived at least 40 % of their income from dairy products ; 
and the Total value of .dairy products was $8,436,869, the larger 
items being; $6*318,568 for milk sold -and $818,624 for butter sold. 
Poultry raising also is an important agricultural industry: poultry 
in the state was valued at $1,300,853 on the 1st of June 1900; and 
for,: the year 1899 the value of all poultry raised was $2,265,816; 
and the value of eggs was $1 ,938,304. In the production of cereals 
the state has not taken high rank since the development of the wheat 
fields of the western states; but in 1899 the acreage in cereals was 
45*4 % of the acreage in all crops, and the value of the yield was 
25*3 % of, that of all crops. Of the total acreage in cereals in 1907, 

278.000 acres were in Indian corn; 108,000 in wheat; 78,000 in 
rye ; and 60,000 in oats. The chief cereal-producing counties in 
1899 were Burlington, Hunterdon, Monmouth and Salem. The most 
valuable field crop in 1907 was hay and forage, consisting mostly of 
clovet and cultivated grasses ; in 1899 the value of This crop was 
20-2 % of that of all crops. 

Since 1830 market gardening in New Jersey has become in- 
creasingly 'important, especially in the. vicinity of large cities, and 
has proved more profitable .than the growing of cereals. In the total 
acreage devoted to the raising of vegetables in marketable quantities 
New* Jersey in 1900 was surpassed by only itwo other states. * The 
value of the marketable vegetables in 1899 was $4,630,658, and the 
value of the total vegetable crop, $8,425,596, or 30-7 % of that of all 
crops* Among the vegetables grown the potato is the most 'ix±> 
portant ; in : 1907 there were 70,000 acres in potatoes, yielding 

8.400.000 bushels, valued at $6,216,000. Between 1899 and 1907 
the value of the potato crop more than doubled. In 1899 the state 
also produced 5,304,503 bushels of tomatoes; 2,418,641 bushels of 
sweet potatoes; 2,052,200 bunches of asparagus; 17,890,980 heads 
of cabbage; 21,495,940 musk melons; 3,300,330 water melons; 
and 1,015*111 bushels of sweet corn. Fruit-growing has also attained 
considerable importance. In 1899 the Total value of the crop was 
$4,08 2,788; the value of the orchard fruit was, $2,594,981 ; of small 
fruits, $1,406,049; . and of grapes, $81,758. Peaches grow in all 
parts of the state, but most of the prop, comes from Hunterdon* 
Sussex and Somerset counties. Apples are grown there and also 
in: the western part of Burlington county. In the decade 1889- 
1899 the apple crop increased from 603,890 to 4,640,896 bushels. 
In : Monmouth, Camden and parts of Burlington and Gloucester 
counties great quantities of pears are grown. Atlantic, Burlington, 
Camden and Salem counties, are the great centres for strawberries; 
Atlantic, Cumberland and Salem counties lead in grape-growing; 
and, a large huckleberry crop is yearly gathered in ‘ ‘ the, Bines,” 
In 1899 New Jersey produced- nearly a fourth of the cranberry crop 
of the United States, the chief centre o,f production being the bogs of 
Burlington and Ocean counties. Other fruits grown in considerable 
quantities are cherries, plums, blackberries and raspberries. 

Minerals and. Mining.^—ln 1907 the total value of the state’s 
mineral products , was $32,800,299. Clays of different degrees of 
value are found in nearly every section, but the principal clay 
mining areas are: the Middlesex county area, where the best clays 
are found along the Raritan river and .the coast ; the Trenton area, 
in which, clay is mined chiefly at Dogtown, E. of Trenton; , the 
Delaware river area, in the, vicinity of Palmyra; and the Wood- 
mansie area, in Ocean county. : As the clay pits contain only small 
amounts of any one kind of: clay, it has proved more profitable for 
manufacturers to. buy their raw materials from a number of miners 
than for them to operate the mines themselves, and consequently 
clay mining and the manufacture of clay products are largely 
distinct industries. In New Jersey the mining of clays is more 
important than in any other state, the amount mined and sold in 
1902 being a third of the entire output of the United States, and the 
amount in 1907 (440,138 tons) being more than one-fifth of all day 
mined and sold in the United States; and in 1907 in the value of 
clay, products ($16,005,460 ; brick and tile, $9,019, 834, and pottery, 
$6,985,626) New Jersey was outranked only by Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. In Warren and Sussex counties are abundant materials for 
the manufacture of Portland cement, an industry that has attained 
importance since 1892; in the value of its product in 1907 
($4> i 738v5 I 6) New Jersey was surpassed only by Pennsylvania. 
Granite is found in Morris and Sussex counties, but is not extensively 
quarried; there are extensive quarries of sandstone in the Piedmont 
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sectiori ; and, limestone and trap rock are important mineral 
resources. In 1907 the total value of stone quarried • in the state 
was ®i, 523, 312, of which $995,436 was the value of- 'trap rock, 
$274,452 of limestone, $177,667 of sandstone and $75,757 of 
granite. Some roofing - slate is produced in Sussex county ; in 11907 
the output was valued at $8000. The mining of natural fertilizers-— 
white and greensand marls — is a long established industry; the 
output in , 1907 was > 14,091 tons, valued at $8429. 

0f mineral ores the most important are iron, zinc and copper ; 
The manufacture of iron, in New Jersey dates from 1674, when the 
metal was reduced from ■ its ores near Shrewsbury, Monmouth 
county; Magnetic ores, found chiefly in Morris, Passaic and Warren 
counties, form the basis of the present industry. Bog ores were 
mined until about 1840; since that date they have had no market. 
The product of the iron mines has fluctuated greatly in quantity, 
being nearly 1,000,000 tons of ore in 1892, 257,235 tons in 1897, 
and 549,760 tons in 1907, when the output was valued at $1,815,586, 
and was about nine-tenths magnetite and one-tenth brown ore. 
The chief places of production are Hibernia (Morris county) and 
Mt Pleasant (Hunterdon county); in 1907 four mines in the state 
produced 316,236 tons. In the production of zinc New Jersey once 
took, a prominent part ; in 1907 the only producer was The New 
Jersey Zinc Company’s mine at Franklin Furnace, Sussex county, 
with an output of 13*573 short tons, valued at $1,601,614. The 
chief deposits consist of red oxide, silicate and franklinite, and the 
average zinc content is 23 %. The copper deposits of the state were 
worked to a small extent in colonial days. One of the brass cannon 
used at Yorktown was made of copper taken from the Watchung 
Mountains during the War for Independence. These mountains are 
still the chief source of copper, but the ores, chiefly cuprite, mala- 
chite and chrysocolla, are also found in various parts of the Pied- 
mont region. In the years following 1900 there was renewed interest 
in Copper mining. There are many valuable mineral springs in the 
state: for 1907 eleven springs (three in Bergen and two each in 
Morris, Camden and Somerset counties) reported to the U.S. 
Geological Survey the Sale of 982,445 gallons (mostly table water), 
Valued at $103,082. Other minerals, which are not found in com- 
mercial quantities, are lead in the form of galena, in Sussex county; 
graphite; in the crystalline schistose rocks of the Highlands; molyb- 
denum, in the form of a sulphide, in Sussex county; and barytes in 
Mercer and Sussex counties. In Bergen, Warren, Sussex and 
Morris counties are numerous bogs containing peat of a good quality. 

Manufactures. — rAfter 1850 New Jersey made rapid progress in 
manufacturing, which soon became its leading industry. . In 1850 
7*7 % nf the population were employed as wage-earners in manu- 
facturing establishments; in 1900, 12-8 %. The value of the pro- 
ducts in 1850 was $39,851,256; in 1890, $354,573*571; in 1900, 
$611,748,933. Such figures of the'census of 1900 as are comparable 
With thbse of the ! special census of 1905, when only the establishments 
under the factory system were enumerated, show that between 1900 
and 1905 the number of factories increased 9*3 %; the capital, 
49*8 %;' and the value of the products, 1 40 % (from $353.°°5>684 
to $774,369,025). This rapid development is due to the excellent 
transportation facilities, and to the proximity of large markets and 
of 1 great natural resources, such as the clays of New Jersey and the 
coal and iron of Pennsylvania. The chief manufacturing centres in 
1605, as judged by the value of their products, were Newark 
($150,055,277), Jersey City ($75,740,934) , Bayonne ($60,633,761), 
Paterson ($54,673,083), Perth Amboy ($34,800,402), Camden 
($3i3>5?7. 2 73). and Trenton ($52,719,945). In 1905, 67-1 % of the 
factories ' were in municipalities having a population of at least 
8 660 in Ipoo, and their product was 74* 1 %' (in value) of the total. 
There are indications, However, that industries are slowly shifting 
to the smaller towns. 

The textile industries taken together are the most important of 
the manufacturing industries, having a greater output (in 1900, 
$81,910,850; in 1905, $96,060,407), employing more labourers and 
capital, and paying more wages than any other group. Among the 
various textiles silk takes the first place, the value of the factory 
product in 1900 being $39,966,662, and in 1905, $42,862,907. In 
i960, the value of the silk output was 48*8 % of the total value of 
the textiles, and silk manufacturing was more important than any 
other industry (textile or riot) ; in 1905, however, owing to the great 
progress in other industries, silk had dropped to fourth place, but 
still contributed 44*6. % of the value of the textiles; In 1900 New 
Jersey furnished 37*3 %, and in 1905, 32-2 % , of the silk products 
of the United States, and was surpassed by no other state.. The silk 
industry is centred at Paterson, the chief silk manufacturing city of 
the 'United States. West Hoboken and Jersey City are also im- 
portant producers. A second textile industry in which New Jersey 
m i960 and in 1905 todk first rank was the manufacture of felt hats; 
the total value pf the product in 1905 was $9,540,433, a gain of 
32*3 % since 1900, arid constituting 26 % of the value of the product 
of the entire United States. Most 6f the product comes from the 
cities of Newark and Grange. From 1900 to 1905 the value of the 
worsted goods increased from $6,823,72! to $11,925,126, or 74*8 %, 

1 The following statistics of the products for 1900 and for .1905 

are fot factory products; those for 1900 differing, therefore, from the 
statistics which appear 1 in the reports of the census of 1 900. 


the greatest gain made by any of the textiles.- In this industry New 
Jersey was surpassed only 1 by: Massachusetts, Rhode - Island arid 
Pennsylvania. During this j fiveryear period there was an increase of 
31*2 % (from $6,540,289 to $8,5x8,527) irimthe value of the cotton 
goods manufactured in New . Jersey ; of 1 2* 6 1 ■ % 1 • (from $2 , 1 68, 570 
to $2,441,516) in that of- linen goods; Of 45-3 % (from $1,748,148 
to $2,539,178) in that of hosiery * and knit goods* and of 14-8 % 
(from $1,522,827 to $1,748,831) in that of carpets and rugs. In 
dyeing and finishing textiles New Jersey was first among the states 
of the Union in 1900 (value, $10,488,963* being 23-3% of the total 
for the country) and in 1905 (value, $11,979,947, being 23-6 % of 
the total for the country); Paterson is the centre of this industry 
in New Jersey. 

In the manufacture of clay products, including brick, tiling, terra 
cotta and pottery, the state takes high rank: the total value of 
pottery, terra cotta and fire-clay products increased from $8,940,723 
in 1900 to $11,717,103 in 1905; in 1905 the most valuable pottery 
product was sanitary ware, valued at $3,006,406; and in that year 
New' Jersey furnished 18-2 % of the total pottery product of the 
United States, and was surpassed in this industry only by Ohio. 
The city of Trenton is one of the two great centres of the American 
pottery industry, and in 1905 it manufactured more than one-half 
of the state’s output of pottery, terra cotta and fire-clay products. 
The pottery products include china, c.c. ware, white granite ware, 
sanitary ware, belleek and porcelain. Much of the raw material for 
this industry, such as ball, flint, and spar clays and kaolin, is im- 
ported from other states, i In 1905 the. value of brick and tile manu- 
factured in the state was $1,830,080. Glass is also an important 
product of New Jersey; the output being valued at $5,093,822 in 
1900 and at $6,450,195 in 1905. Since 1880, however, the state had 
fallen from second to fourth place (in- 1905) in this industry. 

The leading single industry in the state in 1905, as determined by 
the value of its products, was the smelting and refining of copper. 
In 1900 the output was valued at $38,365,131; in 1905, at 
$62,795,713, an increase of 63-7 %; and in 1905 21-6 % of the 
product of the United States came from New Jersey. The raw 
materials for this industry,’ however, are imported into New Jersey 
frorri other states. In the smelting and refining of platinum, nickel, 
gold and silver (not from the ore) there.was a striking development 
between 1900 and 1905, the value of the product increasing from 
$469,224 to $7, 034,139. 'The value in 1905 of gold and silver 
reduced and refined (riot from the ore) was $5,281,805; The values 
of the other leading manufactures in 1905 were as follows: products 
of foundry and machine shops, $49425,385; iron and steel 2 (in- 
cluding products of blast furnaces and rolling mills), $23,667,483; 
wire (exclusive of copper wire), $11,103,959; petroleum refining, 
$46,608,984; tanned, curried and finished leather, $21*495,329 
(5th in the United States in 1900 and 1905); malt liquors, 
$17,446,447; slaughter-house products ,and packed meats, 
$17,238*076; electrical machinery, supplies and apparatus, 
$ I 3*803,476 (5th in the United States in 1900 and in 1905) ; chemicals, 
$13,023,629; rubber belting and hose, $9,915,742; .jewelry, 
$9,303,646 (4th in the United States in 1900 and in 1905); tobacco, 
cigars and cigarettes, $8;33 1,61 1. - Other manufactures valued in 
1905 at more than $5,000,000 were: boots and shoes, cars and 
general railway shop work, illuminating and heating gas, lumber 
and planing mill products, phonographs, fertilizers, flour and grist 
mill products, iron and steel ships, refined lard and paper and 
wood pulp. 

Fisheries , — The fisheries of the state are of great commercial 
value. In 1904 the fisheries and the wholesale fish trade gave 
employment to 9094 persons. Until 1901 New Jersey’s fisheries 
w6re rtiore important than those of any other state in the Middle 
or South Atlantic groups; but after that date, owing to a decrease 
in the catch of bluefish, shad, clams and oysters, the annual catch 
of New York and Virginia became more valuable. The great 
length of river and sea front, and the easy communication from all 
parts of the state with the leading urban markets, have brought about 
the development of this industry. The total catch in 1904 was 
90,108,068 lb, valued at $3,385,415, a decline of 28 % in value since 
1901. The chief varieties of the product in 1904, with their value, 
were as follows: oysters* $1,691,953; clams, $430,766; shad, 
$238,517; squeteague (weak-fish), $253,200; bluefish, $120,085; 
menhaden, $109,090; sea j bass, $97,903; cod, $53,789. Fishing, 
as a commercial pursuit, is carried on in seventeen counties, and 
attains its greatest importance in Cumberland county, where the 
catch in 1904 was valued at $1,090,157, and the oyster catch alone 
at $1,046,147. In the other counties along the Delaware shad is 
the chief product, and these counties furnish nearly nineteenths of 
the catch. A small amount of shad is taken also in the Hudson 
river. The value of the shad fisheries has greatly declined since 
1901. Along the coast squeteague is the most abundant edible 
variety taken. Bluefish are very plentiful from 4 to 10 m. off 
Seabright. The shell fisheries (oysters particularly) are centred in 
Delaware Bay and at Maurice River Cove, in Cumberland county, 
but are important also in Cape May, Atlantic, Ocean and Monmouth 

2 This is one of the oldest of the important industries in New 
Jersey.: at Old Boonton, about -1770, was established a rolling and 
slitting mill, probably the first in the country. 





counties • on the- Atlantic * seaboard. This industry declined for a 
tibie, partly onaccotmtof the pollution; of] the streams by sewage 
and ^ the refuse? of manufacturing establishments; but laws have been 
enacted ! for its protection and development. Clams are* gathered 
from Perth Amboy to the upper Delaware Bay ; the most important 
fisheries being at Key port. Pert Monmouth and Belford. In 1909 
the State Bureau of Shell Fisheries estimated the annual value of 
shell fisheries in the state at* nearly $6,000,000, of which #560,000 
was the value of clams. Monmouth, Ocean and Cape May counties 
furnish large quantities 5 bf menhaden, which are utilized for oil and 
fertilizer. This industry in 1904 yielded fertilizer valued at 
$l;54,,3$P andoilvalueci a,t $33,110. , 

Transportation.— In 1905, with a total railway mileage of 
5274-40; New Jersey possessed an average of 36-22 m. of railway 
for each ioo sq. m. of territory; an average higher than that of any 
other ; American : state ; in; 1909, : according to the State Railroad 
Commissioners, the . . mileage .^as 2354-63 (including . additional 
tracks,- sidings, See., 5471-38 m.)., , Owing to its geographical position 
the state * is crossed by all toaaS teaching New York City from 
the S. and W., and all those reaching Philadelphia from the N. and 
Ev The eastern terminals of the southern and western; lines running 
from New York City are situated on the western shore of the Hudson 
rivey, in Weehawken, Hoboken or Jersey City ; whence passengers 
arid- freight are carried by ferry to New York. Jersey City anti 
Hobokenare also connected with NdW York by tunnels under the 
Hudson river. Among these lines* are the Erie system, extending 
W. from Jersey City via Buffalo; the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western (subsidiary to the Erie), from Jersey City to Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania ; the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, from Hoboken 
to ? Buffalo'; the Lehigh Valley; from -Jersey City to Buffalo; the 
Pennsylvania; from Jersey City to the $. and W .H the New York, 
Ontario & Western (controlled by; the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford) , from Weehawken to Oswego; the West Shore (leased 
by the 1 N ew York Central), from Weehawken to Buffalo ; and 
the Central railway of New Jersey (controlled by the Philadelphia 

Reading);; with numerous short lines from Jersey City to the St 
and W,, ; These roads also operate numerous branch lines and control 
other short lines built independently. Among the latter class are 
the Atlantic City railway (controlledby the Philadelphia& Reading) 
from Philadelphia to various coast resorts in southern New Jersey ; 
and the West Jersey & Seashore (controlled by the Pennsylvania), 
from Philadelphia to Atlantic City and Cape May. The railways 
operating independently of the great “ trunk-” systems are few and 
unimportant* The excellence of the waggon roads of the state is 
largely due to the plentiful supply of trap rock in New Jersey. 

Of New Jersey’s 487 m. of boundary, 319 m. are touched by 
waters navigable for boats* of varying draft* There is tidal water 
on the E. and S., and also on the W. as far N* as Trenton. The 
lower- Hudson ris* navigable for the largest ocean-going steamers. 
From Bergen Point to Perth Amboy/ W*; of Staten Island, lie the 
narrow channels of the Kill van Kull and Arthur Kill, with a minimum 
depth of 9 or 10 ft. at low water. Raritan Bay, to the S., is navigable 
only for small vessels: There are no good harbours on the Atlantic 
coast. The lower Delaware is navigable for ocean steamships as 
far N. as Cainden (opposite ; Philadelphia) , and for small vessels as 
far as Trentoh; which is the head of 1 navigation. The only* deep 
waiter terminals of the state are Jersey City and 5 Hoboken. Among 
the rivers the Raritan is navigable to New Brunswick, the HaCken+ 
sack- for small boats for 20 m, above its mouth, the Rahway as far 
as Rahway, the Great Egg Harbor river as far as May’s Landing, 
the -Mullida for 20 m. above its mouth, and the Elizabeth river as 
far as Elizabeth. In 1907 an inland waterway from Cape May to 
Bay Head - was planned : the length of this channel, through and 
between coastal sounds from the southernmost part of the state to 
the northern end of Barnegat Bay in the N;E. part of Ocean county, 
was to be about n6-6 m., and? the channel was to be 6 ft. deep and 
100 ft. wide. The Delaware and Raritan canal 2 was long a vety 

1 The Pennsylvania railway has , constructed tunnels under the 

Hudson; river,! and has erected a large terminal station on Manhattan 
Island.., - * i •. ; • ; • 

2 In * William Winterbotham’s An Historical , Geographical , Com - 

mercial and Philosophical View lof the American v United States, &e. 
(London,; 1795) there was a discussion of the feasibility of a canal 
between the Delaware and the Raritan. In 1804. a company was 
chartered ? to* build such a canal ; in 18 1.6 a route was surveyed ; 
in; 1823 a commission was appointed which recommended ;a route 
and* suggested that the state :take part in building the canal ; in 
December! 1826 a canal company was incorporated with a monopoly 
ofi canal and railway, privileges -within 10 m. of any part of the canal 
authorized, but Pennsylvania refused permission to use the waters 
of the Delaware, and the charter dapsed; in 1836 the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal Company was incorporated by an act which forbade 
the construction of any other canal within 5 m. 6f the proposed 
route of the Delaware and Raritan, and which reserved to the 
state the right; to buy the waterways 30 years (changed in; 1 831 to 
56 years) after its completion. Lieutenant (afterwards Commodore) 
Jtopert.'F’I Stdcktbh (1 795-1 866),' president of the Company, .con- 
tributed gbealtlV to its financial success. ■ In 1831 it was combined 
;With> the iCamden- <& Amboy railway.: - •/*», n 


important artificial waterway. Jts main ; channel (opened ; for 
in 1,838) extends Bordjentown, Burlington county, on 
the Delaware to New Brunswick, on the Raritan, '44 m. by the canal 
route, arid thus chfrieS the wat ets of the DbiawaFe 5 rivef '^ntirSy 
across the state, discharging them into the Raritan at NeW- Bruns- 
wick. .It is 40 ft. wide at the bottom,. 80 ft. at; the top and 9 ft- 
deep; it has a navigable feeder, (30 ft. wide at the bottom and 60 ft. 
wide at the top, with a. depth of 9 ft.), which is 22 m. long, extending 
from the Delaware at Bulbs Head to Trenton/ 'Tlie cabal passes 
through Trenton , (the highest pointed-*- 1 ft. ? above mean tide), 
Kingston, Griggston, Weston and Bound Brook, and ; has one dock 
(or more) at. each of these places. , It is used chiefly for , the trans- 
portation of Pennsylvania coal to New York, and 'is controlled by 
the Pennsylvania railway. The totabcost ujb to 1906 was #5,113,749; 
The Morris Canals opened in 1836, is 50 ft. wide at the surface, 
30 ft. wide at the bottom and 5 ft. deep, and , !(excludi ng 4 • 1 of 

feeders) 102-38 m. long, beginning at Jersey City and passing 
through Newark, Bloomfield,. Paterson, Little Falls, Boonton, 
Rocka Way, DoVer, Port Oram, Lake Hopatcorig, Hackettstowh and 
Washington to Phillipsburg ; on the Delaware; it is practically in 
two Sections, one east and; the other west of Lake Hopatcong. (Sussex 
Morris counties ; about 928 ft. above ; sea-levsj; 9.^. long frpm 
N-E. to S.W.; maximum width, I m.), which is a reservoir and 
feeder for the canal’s eastern afid western branches, arid wbich wU's 
enlarged considerably when the canal was built. There is another 
feeder, the Pompton, 3-6 m. long, in Passaic county* ; The canal 
? I i QS ^/r th ^ P ^ S4i ^ W# EomPWn riyers/pn aqueducts. The Canal 
(the Morns Canal Banking Company) was leased in April 1871 
to the Lehigh Valley Railroad Coiiipahy fbf 999 years! Tf is no 
longer of commercial ; importance as a waterway. At Phillipsburg it 
connects- with an important ; colal carrying f canal (lying almost 
entirely in Pennsylvania), the, property of the . Lehigh Coal , and 
Navigation Co. (leased to the Central Railroad of New Jersey), 
which follows the Lehigh river 1 to Cbalpbrt (Carbon coiirity , Pennsyl- 
vania),' penetrating? the coal regions of- Pennsylvania; H . ' ; : 

. Poptdation.^The population of the state in 1880 was 1,131, 1x6 ^ 
in 1890, 1,4441933; in 1960, 1/883,669 (431 ,884 foreign-bom, 
and 69,844 negroes) ;- in 1905 (state census) -2,144,134; in 1910, 
S3 7yi67. Of the native-born white population in 1900/^56^94 
were of foreign pareiitage, and 825,973 were of native pareiitage. 
Among the various elements comprising the foreign-born popula- 
tion were 119,598 Germans; 94,844 Irish; ' 45,428 “English; 
4 1 >^65 Italians; 19,745 Russians; 14^13 Hungarians; 14,728 
Austrians; 14,357 Poles; 14,211 Scotch; and 10,261 Dutch* 
In 1800 barely 2% of the population was urban; ih 1900-180% 
of the inhabitants either lived in cities or were in daily com- 
munication with Philadelphia or New York: ? The rural popula- 
tion is practically Stationary: The chief? cities in 1910 were 
Newark <pop. 347,469) , Jersey. City :(-267;7 79) | Paterson ( 1 25/600) ; 
Trenton (96,8 1 5) , Camden (94; 53 8) 1 ! and Hoboken < 476,3124).* 
Owing to its milder climate and its larger number of i cities New 
Jersey has a negro population somewhat larger than that, of the 
states of the same latitude farther west. The rate of increase 
Qf this element, which is greatest in the citips, is about the satile 
as that for the white inhabitants* Since i88i colonies of llpbrews 
have been established in the southern part of thd state,* among 
them being Alliance (1881), Rbsenhayn (1882), Carmel (1883), 
and, most noted of all, Woodbihe, which owes its origin to the 
liherahty ,of Baron de Hirsch, and contains the. Baron de Hi^cli 
Agricultural and Industrial School. As regards church affilia- 
tion, in 1906 Roman Catholics were the -most numerous, with 
44i,43 2 members out of a total of 8 57, 548 comniunicaintS of hll 
denominations; there were 122,511 Methodists, 79,9i 2 preshy- 
terians, 65,248 Baptists, 53,921 Protestant Episcopalians, 
32,290 members of th6 Reformed -(Dutch) Church in America, 
and. 24,147 Lutherans. ; . - 

8 The Morris Canal & Banking Company; was chartered in ; jL8^4 
to build the Morris Canal, which never proved a * financial success, 
partly because of the competition of the' Delaware Parian, 
which soon commanded the coal trade, and partly because of physical 
and mechaniqal defects. It was exempted from all taxation fcy the 
state, which reserved the right to buy it, at a fair price, in 1923 or, 
without making any payment, to succeed to the actual ownership 
in 1973 upon the expiration of the charter. The idea of utilizing 
the waters of- Lake Hopatcong was that of George P. MacGulldch 
of Morristown. A peculiar feature of the canal was a systeni of 
inclined planes or railways on which there were cradles, carryings the 
canal boat up (qr down) the incline; these were devised b% Pro- 
fessor James Ren wick (1818-1895) of Columbia College; 12 of them 
in the eastern division raised boats altogether about 720 ft., *aiid II 
of them in the western division lowered the boats about 690 ft.— -the 
remainder of the grade was overcome by locks. ‘ ^0- , 
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- Administration, —The state Is governed under the constitution 
of 1844, with subsequent aiiiendments of 1875 and of 1897. 
The only other constitution under which the state has been 
governed was that of 1776 (see History below). The right of 
suffrage is conferred upon all males, twenty-one years of age and 
over, who have resided in the state for one year and in the county 
for fiye months preceding the election. 1 Paupers, i,diots, insane 
persons and persons who are convicted of crimes which exclude 
them from being witnesses and who have not been pardoned 
and restored to civil rights are disfranchised. The executive 
power is vested in a governor, who is elected for a term of three 
years and may not serve two successive terms, though he may 
be re-elected after he has been out of office for a full term. He 
must be at least thirty years of age, and must have been a citizen 
of the United States for a least twenty years, and a resident of 
the state seven years next preceding his election. He may not 
be elected by the legislature, during the term for which he is 
elected as governor, to any office under the state or the United 
States governments. He receives a salary of $10,090 a year. 
If the governor die, resign or be removed from office, or if his 
office be otherwise vacant, he is succeeded by the president of the 
Senate, who serves until another governor is elected and qualified. 
The governor's powers under the constitution of 1776 were 
greatly limited by the constitution of 1844. His appointive 
power is unusually large. With the advice and consent of the 
state Senate he selects the secretary of state, attorney-general, 
superintendent of public instruction, chancellor, chief justice, 
judges of the supreme, circuit, inferior and district courts, and 
the so-called * • lay " judges of the court of errors, and appeals, 
in addition to the minor -administrative officers who are usually 
appointive in all American states. The governor may make no 
appointments in the last week of his term. The state treasurer, 
comptroller and*’ the commissioners of deeds are appointed 
by the two houses of the legislature in joint session. The 
governor is ex officio a member of the court of pardons, and his 
affirmative vote is necessary in all cases of pardon or commuta- 
tion of sentence (see below). 

The legislative department consists of a Senate and a General 
Assembly. In the Senate each of the 21 counties has one repre- 
sentative, chosen for a term of three years, and about one-third 
of the membership is chosen each year. The members of the 
General Assembly are elected annually, are limited to sixty (the 
actual number in 1909) , and are apportioned among the counties 
according to population, with the important proviso, however, 
that every county shall have at least one member. 

The arrangement of senatorial representation is very unequal ; 
and the densely populated counties are under-represented. A 
senator must at the time of his election be at least thirty years old, 
and must have been a citizen and inhabitant of the state for four 
years and of his county for one year immediately preceding his 
election; and an assemblyman must at the time of his election be 
at; least twenty-one years old, and must have been a citizen and 
inhabitant of the state for two years, and of his county for one year, 
immediately preceding his election. The annual salary of each 
senator and of each. member of the General Assembly is $500. 
Money bills originate in the lower house, but the Senate may propose 
amendments. The legislature may not create any debt or liability 
“ which shall, single or in the aggregate with any previous debts or 
liabilities, at any time exceed $100,000," except for purposes • of 
war, to repel invasion or to suppress insurrection, without specifying 
distinctly the purpose or object, providing for the payment of 
interest, and limiting the liability to thirty-five years; and the 
measure as thus passed must be ratified by popular vote. The 
constitution as amended in 1875 forbids the legislature to pass any 
private or special laws regulating the affairs of towns or counties, 
or to vote state grants to any municipal or industrial corporations or 
societies, and prescribes that in imposing taxes the assessment of 
taxable property shall be according to general laws and by uniform 
rules; and anti-race-track agitation in 1891-1897 led to a further 
amendment prohibiting the legalizing of lotteries, , of pool-sellin g 

: 1 The constitution of 1844 limited the suffrage to white males, 
and although this limitation was annulled by the fifteenth amend- 
ment- to the Federal Constitution, it was not until 1875 that the 
State by an amendment (adopted on the 7th of. September) struck 
the word “ white ” from its suffrage clause. At the same time 
another amendment was adopted providing that sailors and soldiers 
in the service of the United States in time, of war might vote although 
absent from their election districts. 


or of other forms of gambling. The governor may (since 1875) veto 
any item in any appropriation bill, but any bill (or item) may be 
assed over his veto by bare majorities (of all members elected) in 
oth houses. Bills not returned to the legislature in five days 
become law, unless the legislature adjourns in the meantime. 
Amendments to the constitution must first fie passed by the legis- 
lature at two consecutive sessions (receiving a majority vote of all 
members elected to each house), and then be ratified by the voters 
at a special election, and no amendment or amendments may be 
submitted by the legislature to the people oftener than once in 
five years. 

The judicial system is complex and is an interesting develop- 
ment from the English system of the 18th century. At its head 
is a court of errors and appeals composed of the chancellor, the 
justices of the supreme court and six additional “ lay " judges. 
The supreme court consists of a chief justice and eight associate 
justices, but it may be held by the chief justice alone or by any 
one of the associate justices. The state is divided into nine 
judicial districts, and each supreme court justice holds circuit 
courts within each county of a judicial district, besides being 
associated with the “ president, " judge of the court of common 
pleas of each county in holding the court of common pleas, the 
court of quarter sessions, the court of oyer and terminer and the 
orphans' court. One of five additional judges may hold a circuit 
court in the absence of a justice of the supreme court, or the 
“ president " judge of a court of common pleas may do so if the 
supreme court justice requests it. In each township there are 
from two to five justices of the peace, any one of whom may 
preside over the “ small cause court," which has jurisdiction 
of cases in which the matter in dispute does not exceed $200 
and is not an action of replevin, one in which the charge is slander, 
trespass or assault, battery or imprisonment, or in which the 
title to real estate is in question. 

The court of common pleas, which may be held either by the 
“ president ” judge or by a justice of the supreme court, may hear 
appeals from the “ small cause court," and has original jurisdiction 
in all civil matters except those in which the title to real estate is in 
question. The court of quarter sessions, which may likewise be held 
by either the judge of the court of common pleas or by a justice of 
the supreme court, has jurisdiction over all criminal cases except 
those of treason or murder. The court of oyer and terminer is a 
higher, criminal court, and has cognizance of all crimes and offences 
whatever. Except in counties having a population of 300,000 or 
more, a justice of the supreme court must preside over it, and the 
judge of the court of common pleas may or may not sit with him; 
in a county having a population of 300,000 or more the judge of 
the court of common pleas may sit alone. Writs of error in cases 
punishable with death are returnable only to the. court of errors 
and appeals. No appeals are permitted in criminal cases. The 
orphans’ court may be held either by the judge of the court of 
common pleas or by a justice of the supreme court; and it has 
jurisdiction over controversies respecting the existence of wills, the 
fairness of inventories, the right of administration and guardianship, 
the allowance of accounts to executors, administrators, guardians or 
trustees, and over suits for the recovery of legacies and distributive 
shares, but it may refer any matter coming before it to a master in 
chancery. The prerogative court, which is presided over by the 
chancellor as ordinary and surrogate-general, or by a vice-ordinary 
and vice-surrogate-general, may hear appeals from the orphans’ 
court, and has the authority to grant probate of wills and letters of 
administration and guardianship, and to hear and determine disputes 
arising therein.. The court of chancery is administered by a chan- 
cellor, seven vice-chancellors and numerous masters in chancery. 
Besides the ordinary chancery jurisdiction it hears all applications 
for divorce or nullity of marriage. Appeals from the court of 
chancery as well as writs of error from the supreme court are heard 
by the court of errors and appeals. New Jersey has a court of 
pardons composed of the governor, chancellor and the six “ lay ” 
judges of the court of errors and appeals, and the concurrence of a 
majority of its members, of whom the governor shall be one, is 
necessary to grant a pardon, commute a sentence or remit a fine. 
This court has, also, the authority to grant to a convict a licence 
to be at large upon such security, terms, conditions and limitations 
as it may require. The judges of the several New Jersey courts 
are appointed by the governor with the consent of the Senate for a 
term of years, usually five to seven. 

For the purposes of local government the state is divided into 
counties, cities, townships, towns and boroughs. The govern- 
ment of the towns is administered through a council, clerk, 
collector, assessor, treasurer, &c., chosen by popular vote; that 
of the townships is vested in the annual town meeting, at which 
administrative officers are elected. Any township with more 
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than 5000 inhabitants may be incorporated as a town, with its 
government vested in a mayor and council. Any township or 
part thereof with less than: 4 sq. m. of; territory, and less than 
5000 inhabitants, may be incorporated as a borough, with its 
government vested in a mayor and council. 

In 1903 a law (revised in 1908) was passed providing for the 
conduct at public cost of primary elections for the nomination of 
nearly all elective officers, and for the nomination of delegates to 
party nominating conventions; nominations for primary elections 
are made by petitions signed by at least ten voters (except in very 
small election districts) who make affidavit as to their party affilia- 
tions ; the nominee thus indorsed must file a letter of acceptance. 
Under this act a “ political party ” is one which polled at least 
one-twentieth of the total number of yotes cast in the next preceding 
election in the area for which the nomination is made; and in party 
conventions there must be one delegate from each election district, 
and one delegate for each 200 votes cast by the party in the next 
preceding gubernatorial election. 

An act approved on the 10th of April 1908 authorized a Civil 
Service Commission of four members * appointed by the governor, 
who choose a chief examiner and a secretary of the. commission. 
Civil service rules adopted by this commission went into effect in 
the same year for certain state employes. In 1910 that part of the 
law permitting municipalities to adopt these rules through their 
governing bodies was declared unconstitutional ; but municipalities 
may adopt them by popular vote. ! 

A state Board of Railroad Commissioners (three appointed by 
the governor), created in 1907, became in 1910 a .Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners with jurisdiction over all public utilities 
(including telephones and telegraphs) ; its approval is necessary 
for the issue of stock or bonds, but it has no power to fix rates. 

The state acts concurrently with New York in preserving the 
natural beauties of the Palisades of the Hudson river; and in 
1909 the Palisades Interstate Park, with a front of 13 m. on the’ 
Hudson, from Fort Lee to Piermont, was dedicated. 

The homestead exempt from sale under seizure is limited to the 
house and lot, not exceeding $1000 in value, of a debtor having a 
family. To entitle the property to exemption, it must be registered 
as a homestead in the office of the county clerk, and it may be 
sold, then, only with the consent of the husband and wife,, and the 
proceeds of the sale, to the amount of $1000, must be applied to 
the purchase of another homestead.. The exemption does not extend 
to a sale for unpaid taxes, for labour done on the homestead, materials 
furnished to it, or for a debt contracted in the purchase thereof, or 
prior to the recording of the notice. The exemption inures to the 
benefit of the widow and family of the householder until the youngest 
child becomes twenty-one years of age. 

Capital punishment is by electrocution. A law of 1902 provides the. 
death .penalty for any murderous assault on the president of the United 
States, the chief executive of any state, or the heir to any foreign throne. 

The. grounds for an absolute divorce are only two: adultery and 
“ wilful, continued and obstinate” desertion for two years; but -a 
decree of limited or permanent separation may be obtained in case 
of extreme cruelty. .Unless the cause of action is adultery or at 
least one of the parties was a resident of the state at the time the 
cause of action arose and has continued to reside there, no suit for 
a divorce can be begun until one of the parties shall have resided in 
the state for the two years next preceding. Furthermore, the cause 
of action must have been recognized in the jurisdiction in which the 
petitioner resided at the time it arose. 

' No child less than fourteen years old is permitted to work in any 
factory, workshop or mill; and the penalty for each offence is $50. 
The employment of children under sixteen years of . age in any 
mercantile establishment for more than 10 hours a day, or 55 hours 
a week, or between 6 o’clock in the evening and 6 o'clock in the 
morning is prohibited, except one evening each week when they may 
be permitted to work until 9 o’clock, and except in. the evenings from 
the 15th to the 25th of December when they may be permitted to 
work until 10 o’clock. There are strict provisions for the protection 
and for the sanitary housing of factory employees, and prohibiting 
sweat-shops. A state law (1899) requires the payment of wages in 
lawful money at least .every two weeks to its employees on the part 
of every firm, association or partnership doing business in the state. 

Education . — During the colonial period there were schools 
maintained by churches, a few town schools of the New England 
type, and, in the latter part of the era, a number of private 
schools. But the schools of colonial New Jersey, especially the 
private schools, were usually taught by incompetent masters, 
and many children were permitted to grow up without any 
schooling whatever. Public interest in education, however, 
began to awaken soon after the close of the War of Independence. 
Under the encouragement of an act of the legislature passed in 
1794 several academies were established. A public school fund 
was established in 1817. Three years later townships were 
authorized to levy taxes for maintaining schools for poor children. 


The division of; townships into school districts and the election 
of three trustees were provided for in 1829. In 1846 each town- 
ship was required to raise as much money for school purposes 
as the state contributed. In 1855 a normal school for training 
teachers was established at Trenton. And in 1867 a school law 
was passed which established the main features of the present 
school system, although it was four years later before a state 
school tax was imposed and schools were made free to all 
children in the state. The public school system is administered 
under the direction of a superintendent of public instruction 
and a state board of education. The former decides all con- 
troversies arising under the school law, and exercises a general 
supervision over the public schools; the latter has the control of 
a number of special state educational institutions, appoints 
the county superintendents and supervises the execution of the 
school laws of the state. In general each city, town and township 
in the state constitutes a separate school district, although two 
or more of these may unite to form a single district. Each district 
is required to furnish free textbooks. All children between the 
ages of 7 and 15 are required to attend school, for the full school 
year, and those who at 1 5 years of age have not completed 
the grammar school course must continue to attend until they 
either complete it or arrive at the age of 17. Furthermore, 
children past 15 years of age who have completed the grammar 
school course but are not regularly and lawfully employed at 
some useful occupation must attend a high school or a manual 
training school until 1 7 years of age. 

Funds for the support of the public schools are derived from 
various sources: (1) the interest, on the 44 surplus revenue ” 
($760,670), deposited with New Jersey by the Federal government 
in 1836 ; (2) the income from the state school fund, consisting 
largely of receipts from the sale and rental of riparian lands L ; (3) ( a 
state school tax; (4) a direct appropriation by the legislature to 
supplement the school tax, so that the two combined will form a 
sum equal to a tax of two and three-fourths mills on each dollar of 
taxable property; and (5) local taxes. At the close of the fiscal 
year 1908 the school fund of the state w,as $4,850,602-41; the 
income for the year was $224,233-56 and the disbursements were 
$373 >095 *76- The income from the. state school f und is divided 
among the counties on the basis of the total number of days of 
attendance of the public school pupils ; the legislative appropriation, 
however, is apportioned among the counties according to their 
assessed property, values. .Each county also received 90% of the 
state school tax it has paid, the remainder forming a reserve fund 
to be distributed among the counties at the, discretion of the state 
board. The state will duplicate any yearly sum between $250 and 
$5000 which a school district may raise to maintain a school or 
courses of manual training. In like manner, any school that raises 
$20 for a library will receive the same amount from the state. 
Which will also contribute $10 each year thereafter for maintenance, 
if the school raises a similar sum! The total number of teachers 
in the public schools in 1908 was 10,279 ; the total school enrollment 
was 402,866, with an average daily attendance of 289,167 ; and the 
average length qf the school term was nine months and two days! 
For* the benefit of veteran and invalid public school teachers there 
is a 44 retirement fund,” which owes its origin to voluntary con- 
tributions by teachers in active service. The state has taken 
official recognition of this fund arid administers it on behalf of the 
contributors through a board of trustees appointed by the governor. 

In Addition to the regular public schools, the state, maintains a 
normal arid a model school at Trenton, a normal school at Montclair 
(opened 1908), the Farnum Preparatory School at Beverly, a Manual 
Training and Industrial School for Colored Youth at Bordentown, 
and art agricultural college and experiment station, maintained in 
connexion with Rutgers College, at New B ru nswick. There . are 
industrial schools in Newark, Hoboken and Trenton, for which the 
state made an appropriation of $20,000 in 1908. Among the 
prominent institutions not receiving state aid are Princeton Uni- 
versity, at Princeton; Rutgers College (excluding its agricultural 
school) , at New Brunswick; and the Stevens Institute of Techno- 
logy, at Hoboken. Among the denominational institutions are the 
Theological Seminary (Presbyterian) at Princeton ; the Drew 
Theological Seminary (Methodist; Episcopal) at Madison ; Setpn 
Hall College (Roman Catholic), at South Orange; St Peter’s College 
(Roman Catholic) at Jersey City; St Benedict’s College (Roman 
Catholic) at Newark ; the German Theological School of Newark 

^he state’s title to its. riparian lands was established, after a 
long controversy, in 1870 in the case of Stevens v. the Paterson & 
Newark JR. R. Co. V room's .Reports 532). Since that date, with 
the exception of the period of Governor Abbett’s second administra- 
tion (1890^1893), the proceeds from the sale and rental of these 
lands have been* regularly applied to the school fund. 
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(Presbyterian.) at .Rlpprtifi^ld.ji and, the Theological Seminary of the 
(Dutch) Reformed Church in America, at, New Brunswick. There 
are many private 4 academies and secondary schools, sectarian and 
non-sectarian. *■'* ’ ! 

,j . : The, state , supports • the ; ; following charitable and correctional 
institutions all under the inspection of a State Department of 
Charities, and Correction (1905); hospitals for the insane at Trenton 
and Mortis Plaids; a training-school for feeble-minded children 
(partly supported by the state) and a home for feeble-minded women 
at Vineland ;,a;sanatorium for tuberculous diseases at Glen Gardner; 
a village for epileptics, with a farm of 700 acres, near Skillman, 

‘ Somerset county; a state home (reform school) for boys near 
Jarnesbiirg, Middlesex county, and for girls in Ewing township, near 
Trenton ; a state reformatory for criminals sixteen to thirty years of 
i -age^uear Rahway ; a state prison at Trenton; a home for disabled 
soldiers at Kearney, 1 - Hudson county ; a home for, disabled soldiers, 
sailors and their wives , at Vineland 2 ; and a school for the deaf at, 
Tr£ht6h. There is no institution: for the blind, but the state pays the \ 

' expenses of blind children who are Sent from New Jersey to the New j 
< York State School lor the Blind. A State Board of ChildreiFsj; 
Guardians, with an office in Jersey City, cares fqr destitute children. 
A convict parole law went into operation in 1891. 

Finance . — The revenues for state and for local purposes are 
: derived from separate sources. The expenses of the state 
government are met chiefly by special taxes on railway and 
canal corporations, a franchise tax on thfe capital stock of other 
corporations, a collateral inheritance tax and leases of riparian 
lands. The counties and municipalities derive their revenues 
chiefly from taxes on real and personal property. Real and 
personal property is free from a state tax, except for school 
purposes. The school tax is apportioned among the counties 
in proportion to their taxable property. 

A large part of the state’s revenue comes, from the tax op railways 
and canals, which is levied on the property . actually employed in 
their operation. Any property of railways other than the M main 
stem ” (i.e. the road-bed 5 With the rails and sleepers not over 100 ft. 
in width), 3 that is employed in operating the road or canal is taxed 
by the state for local purposes. Counties and municipalities may 
tax property within their jurisdiction belonging to. railways but not 
actiially used for railway purposes. Domestic telegraph, telephone, 
express, cable, parlours and sleeping-car, gas- arid electric-lighting, 
‘oil and' pipe line companies, ana several classes of insurance com- 
panies,’ are taxed on the amount of their gross receipts. Other 
domestic corporations are taxed on the amount of their capital 
•stock. ' The rate of this tax decreases as the amount of capital 
stock increases, thus favouring large corporations. On all capital 
Stock up to $3 , 0 ob, 606, the rate is one-tenth of i %; on all amounts 
between three arid five million: dollars, the rate is one-twentieth of 
1%; and on all above fiVe million dollars, thirty dollars per mill jon, 
or 3/1000 Of 1 %. ' An^rihetitance tax is levied oh all bequests in excess 
Of .$$00 to persons Other than specially excepted classes; and in 
1907 thje receipts from the “ collateral inheritance tax” were 
$241,^80. County and municipal revenue are derived from the tax 
bn general property. The poll tax is restricted almost entirely to 
municipalities, which devote the proceeds to roads and. schools. 
TJie fees received for issuing charters to corporations are another 
source of revenue to the state. Toward corporations the policy of 
New Jersey has always been liberal; there is no limit fixed either 
tb capitalization or to bonded indebtedness ; the tax rate, as already 
indicated, 1 is lower For large than for small corporations; and so 
many large combinations of capital have been incorporated under 
the laws of the state that it is sometimes called “ the home of the 
trusts.” For the fiscal year 1907 the fees collected from corpora- 
tions by the secretary of state amounted to. $204,454, the receipts 
from the tax on corporations other than railways amounted to 
$2,584(363-60, and the receipts from the tax on railway corporations 
wore $807, 780. 4 It is the revenue from these sources that has 
enabled New Jersey to dispense almost entirely with the general 
property tax for state purposes. The legal requirement that every 
corporation chartered by the state must maintain its principal office 
there'has given rise to the.peculiar institution called the “ corporation 
rigempy,” a single office which serves as the “ principal office ” of 
nurrpers of corporations. At the close of the fiscal year 1907 the 
st^tb was free from. bonded indebtedness,® and had a balance bn hand 
of $1,320,038 (much less than in 1906, because of the non-payment 
of railway taxes, pending litigation). In the state fund, the total 

Alsp receive^ Federal aid . 2 Idem. 

3 Passenger stations and depot buildings were ; included as part of 
the “ main stem ” until 190.6, when, their exclusion gave considerable 
added revenue to the municipalities. 

4 The tax on railway corporations collected by the state for local 

purposes and paid over to the local governments in 1907 amounted 
to. $581, 794. . .. . - ' • ■ 

r The only state debt is state certificates tor. 16,000 issuer co 
the commissioners :b>f the’ Agricultural College. • 


receipts for the; year were $4,602, 1 00, and the total disbursements, 
$5,366,813. ; ■ . 

History . — Bones and implements have been found in the 
Quaternary gravels at Trenton, which have been held by some 
authorities to prove the presence of Palaeolithic man; but the 
earliest inhabitants of New Jersey of whom there is any certain 
record were the Lenni-Lennapb or Delaware Indians, a branch 
of the Algonquian family. They .were most numerous in the 
southern and central portions of the state, preferring the river 
valleys; but their total number, perhaps, never exceeded a 
thousand. Between them and the European settlers there were 
seldom any manifestations of acute .hostility, though; each race 
feared and distrusted the other. Many Indians were enslaved, 
and intermarriage between them and negro slaves became 
common 1 . During the r8th century the Indian title to the sbil 
was rapidly extinguished, and at. the same time the vices and 
diseases of the stronger race were gradually reducing their 
numbers^ In 1758 an Indian reservation, said to have been the 
first established within the present limits of the United. States, 
was established at Edgepelick, or Brotherton (now called Indian 
Mills) in Burlington county. The surviving aborigines remained 
there until 1802, when they joined the' Mohegans in New York 
and migrated to Wisconsin and later to Indian Territory , now part 
of the state of Oklahoma. For the extinction of all Indian titles 
the legislature of New Jersey in 1832 appropriated $2000, and 
since that date almost every vestige of Indian occupation has 
disappeared. 

The first authenticated visit of a European to what is now 
New Jersey was made under French authority by Giovanni da 
Verrazano, a Florentine navigator, who in the spring of 1524 
sailed within Sandy Hook and dropped anchor in the waters of 
upper New York Bay. In the following year Estevan Gomez, a 
Portuguese sailor in the service of the. emperor Charles V., in his 
reputed voyage southward from Labrador, is said to have made 
note of the Hudson and Delaware rivers. It is very probable, 
also, that French traders soon afterward penetrated the region 
along the lower Hudson. Voyages to this region for exploration, 
trade and settlement, however, may be said to have really begun 
with the year 1609, when Henry Hudson explored the region 
between Sandy Hook and Raritan Bay and sailed up the river 
which now bears his name. After this* voyage came Dutch 
traders, who established themselves on Manhattan Island and 
soon spread across the Hudson river into what are now Hudson 
and Bergen, counties. In 1614 Cornells Jacobsen Mey explored 
the lower Delaware, and two years later Cornelis Hendricksen 
more thoroughly explored this stream. In 1623 the first party 
of permanent homeseekers arrived at New Amsterdam, and' a 
portion of. these formed a settlement on the eastern bank of 
the Delaware and built Fort ’ Nassau near the site of the present 
Gloucester City. In 1631 Samuel Godyn and Samuel Blommaert 
secured a patent from Peter Minuit, the director of New Nether- 
land, authorizing them to plant a settlement near Cape May, 
but the effort was soon abandoned. A trading hut built at 
Paulus Hook in 1633 was the beginning of the present Jersey 
City. On the western bank of the Hudson the trading post of 
Hobocanhackingh, on the site of the present city of Hoboken, 
was established at an early date. From these places and from 
New Amsterdam the Dutch spread into, the Raritan Valley. 
During the rule of Go vernor William Kieft, the Indians, disturbed 
by the encroachments of the settlers, assumed a hostile , attitude. 
The actual occasion of the Indian outbreak was the massacre 
of a number of Tappari Indians in 1 643 by soldiers acting under 
Kieft ’s orders. From the Connecticut to the Raritan the savages 
rose in arms, laid waste the farms, massacred the settlers and 
compelled those who escaped to take refuge on Manhattan 
Island. The Dutch engaged’ the services of about fifty English- 
men under Captain John Underhill, a hero of the Pequot War, 
and in 1644 the Indians were defeated in several engagements, 
but a general peace ■with them was not established until the 
30th of August 1645. 

) In the meantime colonists of another nationality had set 
foot on the shotes of the lower ; Delaware. To found a colony lri 
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thfe ; new world; was long the * desire of : GUstavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, blit incessant European wars* prevented' the ' establish- 5 
riibnt of any settlement : tiritfi 1 after his death. In i 63 8 fifty 
colonists landed on the western bank of the* Delaware and built ; 
Fort Christina on the site of the modern Wilmington. Five 
years later, on the eastern bank a triangular fort, called Elfsborg, 
was constructed near the present Salem* But -the Swedish rule 
was short-lived, as in 1655 the settlements surrendered to Peter 
Stuyvesant and passed under the control of the Dutch. ■ Upon the 
subsequent history of : New Jersey the attempts of* Holland and 
Sweden at colonization had Very little influence. The Dutch and 
Swedes between the Delaware and the Hudson Were mostly 
traders, and therefore did not make many permanent" settle- 
ments or establish forms of government: 

By the English of NeW England and Virginia the Dutch 
and Swedes were regarded as intruders, and were repeatedly 
warned against trespassing on English soil. 1 As early as : 1634 a 
patent had been issued to Sir Edmund Plowden, appointing 
him governor over New Albion, a tract of land including' the } 
present states of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. In spite of great efforts, however, Sir Edmund 1 failed' 
to plant a colony; 2 In 1634 a party of English from Virginia, 
having ascended the Delaware and occupied Fort Nassau;' 
which the Dutch had abandoned * werO promptly captured by 
the Dutch, taken to New Amsterdam, and thence sent home, 
arriving just in time to prevent’ the departure of a second -English * 
expedition up the Delaware. In 1641 English colonists from New 
Haven migrated southward and planted a settlement on the' 
eastern bank of the Delaware river, declaring it’ to be a part of 
the New Haven jurisdiction. : In the following year ‘Governor 
Kieft, with the assistance of the Swedes, arrested the English 
and sent them back to New Haven. - ■ • • 

Many years elapsed before an English sovereign made * any' 
effort to bust the Dutch from the dominions he 1 claimed by 
virtue of the discovery of the Cabots. ■ On the 1 2th of ' March 
1664 Charles II. bestowed upon his brother James, duke of York, 1 
all the lands between the Connecticut fiver and the eastern side 
of Delaware Bay, as well as all the islands between ; Cape Cod 
arid the Hudson river. An expedition was sent from England in 
May, under the command of Richard Nicolls,- arid in the following 
August the English flag floated over New Amsterdam. ' In 
October Sir Robert Carr took possession of the settlements 1 
on the Delaware, and terminated the rule of the Dutch: The 1 
few inhabitants of What is now New Jersey acquiesced* in ; the new 
orders While the expedition commanded by 'Nicolls was still at 
sea, the duke of York 3 , by deeds Of lease and release, transferred' 
to Lord John Berkeley, baron of Stratton, and Sir George' 
Carteret (#.?>.), all that par|» of his new possessions extending : 
eastward from the Delaware Bay and river to the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Hudson river, and northward from Cape May* to a 
line drawn from the northernmost branch of the Delaware, 

“ which is 41 0 40' lat.,” to the Hudson river in 41 0 N . la t ; To 
this tract the name of ff&vd Caesarea, or NeW jersey, was given, 
as the same name had been given in a patent to Carteret issued 
in 1650, to “ a certain inland and adjacent islets” near Virginia, 
in America, which were never settled— in honour of ; Carteret,* 
who governed the isle of Jersey in 1643-1651 and there enters 
tained Prince Charles during his exile ftom England. The 

1 As early as 1613, Captain Samuel Argali, on his way to Virginia, 

after breaking up sOfne Jesuit Settlements at Port Royal, and Mount 
Desert, passed through the Narrows near the mouth of the Hudson,: 
and finding a group of Dutch traders, . made them haul^dpwn their 
flag and replace it with that -of England. In the spring of 1620 
Thomas Dermer, an English ship captain, on his way from Monhegan 
to Virginia, visited Manhattan Island and told the Dutch traders 
that they would not be allowed to remain. In 1627 Governor; 
William Bradford of Plymouth protested by letter to the Dutch 
against their occupancy, and this warning from the Pjlgrinis was 
repeated at least twice. / \ 

2 As late as 1784, Charles Varlo, an Englishman who had 

purchased one-third of the grant: from the heirs of Sir- Edmund 
Plowden, came to New Jersey and sought to substantiate his 
claim. , Failing in a suit, in chancery . to ; obtain redness, he returned 
to England, and nothing further was heard of the claimants to 
NeW Albion. : - ; ■ >' 


: grant conferredupon Berkeleyand Carteret'all the territorial 
rights which' tho rdyal chatter Had conferred upon' 1 the dukemfl 
York;* but whether or not the rights of government went 'With 
these soon became a vexed question. In order to attract immi- 
grants, the proprietors in February 1665 published their “ Con- 
cession and Agreement/* by which they made provision for- a 4 
i governor, a : governors council, arid* an- assembly chosen by the 
f freemen and having the power to levy taxes. Special inducements 
in the way of land 1 grants were- ’Offered to persons embarking 
with the first governor. In the meantime Governor Nicolls 
Of New York, ignorant of the grant to Berkeley and Carteret,' 

> had approved certain Indian sales of land to settlers within New 
Jersey j and had •confirmed their titles to tracts in what later 
became Elisabethtown, Middletown and Shrewsbury* In ^ this 
way he 1 unconsciously opened* the way for ' future trouble.- 
Moreover, when he had learned that the duke "had parted with* 

' New Jersey he convinced him that’ it w'as a great loss, and in the 
: effort to save What Was possible,* Staten Island was taken from- 
the proprietors bn » the plea that -one arm 1 of the Hudson flowed 
along its i' western border. * ; - ; . - - ; r? 

• ? In* August 1 1 665 Philip Carteret; a relative of Sir George, arrived 
in the province as its first governor. In May 1668 he convoked' 

’ the first assembly - at Elizabethtown. At the next session, in 
ithe following November, the towns of Shrewsbury and Middle- 
town declared ’that they held their grants from Governor Nicolls,' 

• and that they were consequently exempt from any quiP-fOntS? 
the proprietors might claim. They refused to pay i their share of 
; the public expenses; and their deputies, on refusing to take the 
I oath > of allegiance and fidelity, Were expelled from the assembly: i 
The disaffection soon spread and led to the so-called “ disorgan- 
izing ”* assembly in 1672, which 5 went so far 'as to choose James 
‘ Carteret,' a landgrave of Carolina and presumably a natural 
;son 'of Sir George, as “ President.” Philip Carteret returned 
to England and laid the case before the- proprietors; they* 
ordered President Carteret td continue on his' way td Carolina 
and confirmed as governor John Berry; whom Governor Carteret ' 
had’ left behind as deputy. The duke of York declared- that the i 
i grants made by Nicolls were null and void; the 'king' en joined > 
; dbediefice to 'the r proprietors, and quiet was - restored; < Another 
change* was impending; however, and in August 1673, when a; 
Dutch fleelt appeared off Staten ' Island, NeW- Jefsey for a second 
time became a* part - of New Netherland. The settled region was 
j called 1 “ Achter Roll,” or “ Back Bay,” after Newark ? Bay;/ 
•whose Waters; lying behind the bay of New- York; had to ^ 
crossed in order to reach Elizabethtown.' The period of Dultcha 
•rule ^WaS short, and by the treaty of Westminster; of the gtlh 
I of February 1674, the territory was restored to England. The 
i crbwn lawyers decided that- the rights of the proprietors of New 
York 1 and New Jersey had been extinguished : by the conquest,' 
and that by treaty the lands had been reconveyed, not* td the 
proprietors; but to the king. Oh the T3th of June 1674 Charles - 
jit accordingly^ Wrote a letter confirming the title and power of 
Carteret in the eastern half qf New Jersey. No ? similar grant 
was 1 made to Berkeley, as on the 1 8th of March* he had sold his : 
i interest in the province to John Fen wicke, sometime major in' 
the Parliamentary army and later a member of the Society of : 
Friends, and Edward Byllynge (d. 1687), a Quaker merchant; 1 " 
On the ; 29th of June the duke of York received a new patent 1 
similar to that of 1664, arid he at once (on the 28th and 29th of 
July) Confirmed Carteret in all his rights in that portion of New 
; Jersey N. of a line drawn from Barnegat Greek to “ Rankokus 
Kill ’—a stream a little S*. of the site of Burlington— which was 
considerably more than one-half of the province, ' The ■ duke of 
•York : commissioned Sir Edmund Andros as governor of his 
'dominions, including “ all ye land from ye West side of Oonnecti- 
! cut River to ye East side of Delaware Bay.” Sir George Carteret: 
: again 1 sent over his kinsman Philip Carteret to be governor > of 
the eastern part of New Jersey, ; and the two governors ! arrived 
jin October 1*674 in the -same ship. A disagreement arose as to 

f it has been supposed that Fenwicke, and Byllynge f intended to 
establish in America a retreat for those who desired religious arid 
‘ political freedom: •’ • ; ■ : ' ' ? * ' ' v ' ■ ' • • ‘ r i 
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the respective interests of Fenwicke and Byllynge; in the western 
portion of the province, and they chose William Penn, anew 
member of the Society of Friends, as arbitrator. To Byllynge 
Penn awarded nine-tenths of the territory and to Fenwicke 
one-tenth. Financial embarrassments a short time afterward 
caused Byllynge to assign his shares in trust for his creditors 
to three Quakers, William Penn, Gawen Lawrie and Nicholas 
Lucas. Later they acquired control of Fen wicke’s ; share also. 
In 1675 Fenwicke with his family and a company of settlers 
reached the Delaware in the ship “ Griffith ” from London, and 
on the eastern shore they formed a settlement to which they gave 
the name of Salem. This was the first permanent English 
settlement in this part of New Jersey. Refusing to recognize 
Fen wicke’s jurisdiction, Governor Andros of New York attempted 
to secure his peaceful recognition of the duke’s authority, and, | 
failing in this, he sent a military force into this district in 
December 1676 and made Fenwicke a prisoner. In January, 
however, he was released on his promise not to act in a public 
capacity until he should receive further authority. Meanwhile 
the trustees of Byllynge were seeking a division of the province 
more to their advantage and, Sir George Carteret haying been 
persuaded by the duke of York to surrender his grant of July 
1674, the so-called “ quintipartite deed ” was executed on the 
1st of July 1676. This instrument defined the interests of 
Carteret, Penn, Lawrie, Lucas and Byllynge, by; fixing a line of 
partition from Little Egg Harbor to a point on the Delaware 
river, in 41 0 40' N. lat., and by assigning the province east of 
this line (East Jersey) to Carteret and the province west of this 
line (West Jersey), about five-eighths of the whole, to. the Quaker 
associates. The Quakers’ title to West Jersey, however, still bore 
the cloud resulting from the Dutch conquest, and the duke of 
York had desired to recover all of his original grant to Berkeley 
and Carteret ever since Governor Nicolls had protested against it. 
But at this time his own right to the crown of England was 
threatened with the Exclusion Bill, and under these conditions 
instead of pressing his case against the Quakers he not only 
permitted it to be decided against him but in August 1680 
confirmed their title by a new. deed. 

A very liberal frame of government for West Jersey, drafted 
presumably by William Penn, and entitled “ the Concessions and 
Agreements of the Proprietors, Freeholders and Inhabitants of 
West Jersey in America,” was adopted in March 1677. This 
vested the principal powers of government in an assembly of one 
hundred members, who were to be chosen annually and to. be 
subject to instructions from their constituents. In. the intervals 
between sessions of the assembly, affairs were to be managed by 
ten commissioners chosen by that body. Religious toleration 
was assured. In August 1677 the. ship “ Kent ” arrived in the 
Delaware, with 236 Quakers from London and Yorkshire. These 
founded a settlement, which became the modern Burlington, 
and in the next few months several hundred more colonists 
arrived. But the new colony was never actually governed 
under “ the Concessions and Agreements”; for from the 
beginning until the first assembly was called in November 1681 
its affairs were managed by commissioners named by the pro- 
prietors and when in 1680 the duke of York confirmed the title 
to the land to Byllynge and his associates he conveyed the right 
to govern to Byllynge alone. Although he was one of the signers 
of “ the Concessions and Agreements ” Byllynge now com- 
missioned Samuel Jennings as governor of the province, and the 
other proprietors acquiesced, appointing Byllynge governor and. 
permitting Jennings to serve as his deputy. Jennings immediately 
called the first assembly, and this body passed a number of 
fundamental laws which provided, for a governor and council, 
but were in. other respects much like the clauses relating to 
government in “ the Concessions and Agreements.” When, as 
if to test his authority, Byllynge, in 1682-1683, removed Jennings 
who had been a popular governor, the assembly, by the advice 
of William Penn, passed a series of resolutions in the form of a 
protest, and in 1684 two agents were sent to England to negotiate 
with Byllynge. There the dispute was finally submitted for 
arbitration to George Fox and other Quakers, and they decided 


that, as the government of the province was legally vested in 
.Byllynge by the duke’s conveyance to him, he had the right 
to name, the deputy . governor, Fenwicke, after his release by 
Andros, endeavoured to re-establish a government at Salem with 
himself as “ Lord and Chief Proprietor ” of West Jersey, but the 
duke’s officers further contested his claims’ and in 1682 Penn 
effected a peaceful settlement with him. 

In East Jersey, after the return of Governor Carteret, there 
was a period of quiet, until the death- of Sir George Carteret in 
1680 gave the zealous Andros another chance to further the 
supposed interests of his ducal master. Claiming jurisdiction 
over New Jersey by the terms of his commission, he issued a 
proclamation in March 1680 ordering Philip Carteret and his 
“pretended” officers to, cease exercising jurisdiction within 
the duke’s dominions unless he could show warrant. To this 
Carteret made a spirited reply, and on the 30th of April a detach- 
ment of soldiers dragged the governor of East Jersey from his 
bed and carried him prisoner to New Y ork. Here he was confined 
for four weeks, and was released only on his promise not to 
exercise any authority until the matter could be referred to 
England for adjudication. When the assembly of East Jersey 
met in June, Andros appeared before it as governor and recom- 
mended such measures as he deemed advisable, but the deputies 
refused to pass them. In England, too, his conduct was dis- 
avowed, and he was called home to answer charges that had been 
preferred against him. Philip Carteret reassumed the duties 
of his office, but his administration, now that Andros was no 
longer feared, was again marked by much friction with the 
assembly. Sir George Carteret had bequeathed his province 
to eight trustees, who were to administer it for the benefit of 
his Creditors, and for the next two years the government was 
conducted in the name of his widow and executrix, Lady 
Elizabeth. Early in 1682, after several unsuccessful attempts 
to effect a sale by other means, the province was offered for sale 
at public auction, and was purchased by William Penn and 
eleven associates for £3400. Later each of these twelve sold one- 
half of his share to another associate, thus making twenty-four 
proprietors; and on the 14th of March the duke of York con- 
firmed the sale, and gave them all the powers necessary for 
governing the province. Robert Barclay, one of the proprietors, 
was chosen governor for life, with the privilege of performing 
his duties by deputy, and as his deputy he sent over Thomas 
Rudyard. In 1683 Rudyard was succeeded by Gawen Lawrie, 
who brought over with him a curious frame of government 
entitled “ the Fundamental Constitutions.” This instrument, 
which was designed to replace the Concessions, provided for the. 
government of the province by a governor chosen by the pro-, 
prietors, a common council consisting of the proprietors or their 
proxies together with 12 freemen, and a great council consisting 
of the proprietors or their proxies together with 144 freemen 
chosen by a mixed system of elections and the casting of lots. 
But the new system was to apply only to those who, in return 
for the greater privileges which it was alleged to ensure, would 
agree to a resurvey of their lands, arrange to pay quit-rents and 
provide for the permanent support of the government, and as 
Governor, Lawrie found the colonists generally unwilling to make 
the exchange on the proposed terms, he discreetly refrained from 
any attempt to put the Fundamental Constitutions in operation 
and thereby avoided the confusion which must have resulted 
from two sets of laws. The government of the twenty-four 
proprietors, however, was liberal. Recognizing the necessity 
of some one in the province with full power “ to do all things 
that may contribute to the good and advancement of the same,” 
they directed the appointment of the American Board of Pro- 
prietors— a body of men identified with the province, who with 
the deputy-governor were to look after the proprietary interests 
in such matters as the approval of legislation and the granting 
of lands, and , thereby prevent the delay caused by the transmis- 
sion of such matters to England for approval. In 1686 another 
effort was made to put the Fundamental Constitutions in force, 
but when the deputies and the council rejected the instrument, 
the proprietors did not force the matter. In 1686 Perth Amboy, 
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the newly created port of East Jersey, became its seat of govern- . 
ment. - 

After his accessioh to the throne in 1685, James II. showed Ian 
unyielding determination to annul the privileges of the colonies, 
and to unite New York, New Jersey and the New England 
colonies under a single government; In order, therefore, to ; 
save their rights in the soil, the proprietors of East and West 
Jersey offered to surrender their claims to jurisdiction, and 
to this arrangement the king consented. Andros, previously 
appointed viceroy of New England, thereupon received a new 
commission extending his authority over New York and the 
Jerseys, and in August 1688 he formally annexed these provinces 
to the Dominion of New England. The seizure of Andros by the 
people of Boston in April 1689, following the news of the revolt 
in England against James II., gave the Jersey proprietors an 
opportunity to resume their rights, but the proprietary govern- 
ments regained their former footing very slowly. The pro- 
prietors were widely separated— some being in America, some 
in England and others in Scotland— and unity of action was 
impracticable. For three years there was little or no government 
in the jerseys, beyond the measures taken by local officers for 
preserving the peace. * 

In 1092 an important change occurred in the administrative , 
system through the appointment of Andrew Hamilton (d. 1703) j 
as governor of both East and West Jersey. In 1697 a faction 
opposed to Hamilton secured his removal and the appointment I 
of their partisan, Jeremiah Basse. The opposition in the two 
colonies to Basse became so formidable that he was removed 
in 1699. and Hamilton was reappointed. Certain disaffected 
elements thereupon refused to recognize his authority, on the 
ground that his appointment had hot received the required 
approval of the crown, and. for a time the condition of the 
provinces bordered on anarchy. These disorders, and especially 
complaints against the Jerseys as centres of illegal trade, were 
brought to the attention of King William and his lawyers 
contended that as only the king could convey powers of govern- 
ment those exercised by the Jersey proprietors, derived as they 
were from the duke of York, Were without sufficient warrant. 
Moreover, the inhabitants sent petitions to England, praying 
that they might be placed under the direct control of the crown. 
The proprietors of East Jersey had already offered to surrender 
their jurisdiction, in return for certain concessions by the royal 
government, but no action had been taken. In 1 701 the pro- 
prietors of both provinces made another proposal, which was 
accepted, and in April- 1702 all rights of jurisdiction were trans- 
ferred to the crown, while the rights to the soil remained in the 
proprietors. The provinces of East arid West Jersey were then 
united under a government similar to that of the other royal 
provinces. Until ,1738 the governor of New York was . also 
governor of New Jersey; after that date each colony had its 
own governor. The legislature met alternately at Burlington 
and Perth Amboy, until 1 790, when Trenton was selected as the 
capital of the state. 

The next four decades were years of development disturbed, 
however, by friction between the assembly and the royal 
governors, and by bitter disputes,, accompanied by much rioting, 
with the proprietors concerning land-titles (1744-1749). Inde- 
pendence of the absentee landlords was again claimed by virtue ■ 
of the grants made by Nicolls nearly a century before. Agri- 
culture at this, time was the main pursuit. The climate was 
more temperate and the soil more fertile than that of New 
England; but there were similar small farms and no marked 
tendencies towards the plantation system of the southern colonies. 
Slavery had been introduced by the Dutch and Swedes, and 
/from the time of the earliest English occupation had been legally 
recognized. East Jersey had a fugitive slave law as early as 1 6 7 5. 
With the exception of laying an import duty no legislative 
effort Was made — nor is it likely that any would have been 
allowed by the crown— to restrict the importation of slaves during 
the colonial period. In addition to African and Indian slaves 
there ' was the class known as “ redemptioners,” or term slaves, 
consisting of indented servants, who bound themselves to their 
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miasters before leaving the mother country, and “ free wilier s,” 
who allowed themselves to be sold after reaching America, in 
order to reimburse the ship captain for the cost of their passage. 
Between East and West Jersey certain political and religious 
differences developed. The former, settled largely by people 
from New England and Long Island, was dominated by Puritans; 
the latter by Quakers. In East Jersey, as in New England, 
the township becaine a vigorous element of local government; 
in West Jersey the county became the unit. Important events, 
in the period of royal government were the preaching of George 
Whitefield in 1739 and the following years, and the chartering 
of the College of New Jersey (now Princeton University) in 1746, 
and of Queen’s (now Rutgers) College in 1766. The colony 
gave many proofs of its loyalty to the mother country: it 
furnished three companies of troops for Admiral Vernon’s 
unfortunate expedition against Cartageria in 1741; in King 
George’s War it raised £2000 for supplies, furnished troops for 
the capture of Louisburg and sent over six hundred men to 
Albany; arid in the French and Indian (or Seven Years’) War 
its militia participated in the capture of both Quebec and 
Havana. Against England the colony had fewer grievances 
than did some of its more commercial neighbours, but the Stamp 
Act and the subsequent efforts to tax tea aroused great opposi- 
tion. In 1 774 occurred the “ Greenwich Tea Party. ” 1 ' 

The last colonial assembly of New Jersey met in November 
1775. From the 26th of May to the 2nd of July 1776 the second 
provincial congress met at Burlington, Trenton and New Bruns- 
wick and for a time became 1 the supreme governing power. By 
its orders the royal governor, William Franklin (the natural son 
Of Benjamin Frankliri) was arrested and deported to Connecticut, 
where he remained a prisoner for two years, until exchanged and 
taken to New York under British protection. Following the 
recommendation of the Continental Congress, that the colonies 
should create independent governments, the provincial congress 
also drafted a provincial constitution, which, without being 
submitted to the people, was published on the 3rd of July 1776; 
it contained the stipulation that “if a reconciliation between 
Great Britain and these colonies should take place, and the latter 
be taken again under the protection of the crown of Britain, this 
charter shall be null and void— otherwise to remain firm and 
I inviolable.” On the 20th of September 1777 it was amended by 
the New Jersey legislature, the Words “state” and “states” 
being substituted for the words “colony” (or “province”) 
and “ colonies.” The state furnished a full quota for the 
Continental army, but the divided sentiment of the people ii 
shown' by the fact that six battalions of loyalists were also 
Organized. Tories were active in New Jersey throughout the 
struggle; among them were' bands known as “ Pine Robbers,” 
who hid in the pines or along the dunes by day and made their 
raids at night. In the state were fought some of the most 
important engagements of the war. When Washington, in the 
autumn of 1776, was no longer able to hold the lower Hudson 
he retreated across New Jersey to the Delaware near Trenton and 
seizing Ovety boat for miles up the river he placed his dispirited 
troops on the opposite side and left the pursuing army no means 
of crossing. ' With about 2506 men he recrossed the Delaware 
on the night of the 25th of December, surprised three regiments 
of Hessians at Trenton the next mornirig, and took 1000 prisoners 
and 1000 stands of arms. In a series of movements following 
up this success he Outgeneraled the British commander, Lord 
Cornwallis, and on the 3rd of January 1776, defeated a detach- 
ment of his army at Princeton (q.v.). The American army then 
went irito winter quarters at Morristown, while a part of the 
British army wintered at New Brunswick. To protect the 

1 Greenwich then had some importance as a port on Cohansey 
Creek on the lower Delaware. In the summer of 1774 the captain, of 
the ship “ Greyhound,” bound for Philadelphia with a cargo of tea, 
On account of the state of opinion in that city, put in at Greenwich 
and stored his tea there in a cellar, It remained undisturbed till 
the night of the 22nd of November, when a hand of about 40 men 
dressed as Indians, in imitation of the Boston party, broke into the 
cellar and made a bonfire of the tea. All attempts to punish the 
offenders were futile. 
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inhabit aitts of the, ; Rarity YaJtey * from, British i foraging parties 
Gener^i Renjamin Lincoln with 590 men ;wa$; by. Washingtons 
orders .^tatipned at. Bound Brook, but on the J3tfi of April 4:7-77 
Lincoln was surprised by a force of about ; 4000 ; men under 
Cornwallis, and although he escaped with small loss, it was only by 
teptaikably. rapid, movements* When the ; British had gained 
possession of Philadelphia, in September 1777, their communica- 
tion between that city and the ocean .through, the Lower Delaware 
was obstructed on the New Jersey side,, by Fort Mercer* eom r 
manded by. Colonel Christopher, Greene, at Red Bank; three 
battalions of . Hessians under Colonel R.arl Emil Kurt von Donop 
attacked the fort on the 22nd of October, but they were repulsed 
with , heavy loss* - The fort was abandoned later, however. As 
the British army, under. General Clinton was retreating, in June 
.17,73,, from Philadelphia to , New York, the American; army 
engaged; it in the battle of ;. Monmouth • ,(June. g8, , .17,78) ; , the 
•result was indecisive, but that the British were not badly defeated 
was; ascribed, to the conduct of 1 General Charles. Lee.; Before 
daylight on the 19th of August 1779 was approaching, Major 
Henry Lee with a force of about 400 men surprised the British 
garrison ,at Paulus , Hook, where Jersey City ; now stands, and, 
although sustaining a loss of 20 men, killed 50 of the garrison and 
took, about 16.0 prisoners. In 1779^1780 Morristown was again 
Washington’s headquarters,. The Congress of the Confederation 
met in Princeton, in Nassau Hall, which still stands, from June 
to November 1783. . 

.After the war New Jersey found its commercial existence 
threatened by New York and Philadelphia, and it was a feeling of 
weakness from this cause rather/ than any lack of state pride 
that , caused the state to join in the movements for a closer 
Federal Union. In 1786 New Jersey sent, delegates to the 
Annapolis Convention, which was; the forerunner of the Federal 
Couventipn at Philadelphia in the following year. In the latter 
body, ;> on the, 1 5th of , June, one of the New Jersey delegates, 
William Paterson (1745-1806), presented what was called the 
“ New Jersey plan,” of union, representing the wishes of the 
smuher states, which objected to representation in a national 
Congress being based on wealth or 0 71 population. This merely 
federal plan, reportedirom a Conference attended by the delegates 
from Connecticut, New York and Delaware, as well as those 
f^om New Jersey (and by Luther Martin of Maryland), consisted 
of nine resolutions; the first was that “ the Articles of Confedera- 
tion ought to be so revised, corrected and enlarged as to render 
federal, Constitution adequate to the exigencies of govern- 
ment; and the preservation of the Union ”; and the actual 
‘‘plan ” was for a single legislative body, in which each state 
should be represented by one, member, and which should elect 
the supreme court and have power to remove the executive 
(a Council), today taxes and import duties, to control commerce, 
and, even, if, necessary, to make requisitions for funds from , the 
States. Madison opposed the plan, on the ground that it would 
not prevent, violations by the states of treaties and of laws 
of nations. On the, first resolution only there was, a definite 
vote; on the. 19th of June it was voted to postpone the considerar 
tipn ; o,f this resolution and to report the, resolutions (the Virginia 
plan). : formerly ,. agreed-. upon by the committee of the whole. 
The New Jersey plan left, its impress r in the provision of , the 
Constitution, (approved in the Convention on the 7th of July) 
for equal representation in the national Senate. The Federal 
Constitution was ratified by; a unanimous vote in the state 

convention ^yhich met at Trenton on the 1.8th of December 

^787. . .. . ; V . • . . . 

;The state’s own. constitution, which, .had been adopted in 
47 76; and amended in 177 7,, retained, like other state constitu- 
tions framed during the War of Independence, many features 
of colonial government ill-adapted to a state, increasingly demo- 
cratic'. ; The basis of representation, each county eledtirig. 'three 
members to the assembly and one member to the legislative 
council, soon became antiquated. The property qualifications 
were, for members of the council, * ‘ one thousand pounds pro- 
clamation money' of real and personal estate, in the same 

county;” arid, for members of the assembly,, -/ five hundred 


pounds proclamation, money, ini real and personal estate, in the 
same county.” These and the property qualifications for suffrage, 
which was granted to “ all inhabitants of this state, of full age, 
who are worth fifty pounds proclamation money, clear estate in 
the : same,” &c., were soon considered undemocratic; and the 
democratic tendency of certain, election officers may be seen from 
their construing the words “ all inhabitants of full age.” to in- 
clude women, and , from their permitting women to vote. The 
governor was chosen by the joint vote of the council and assembly; 
he was ; president: of the council, with a casting vote; he was 
chancellor, captain-general and commander-in-chief of the 
militia; he had three members of the legislature to act as a 
privy-council; and he, with the council (of which seven formed 
a quorum), constituted “ the Court of Appeals in the last resort 
in all causes of law, as heretofore,” which, in addition, had “ the 
power of granting pardons to criminals, after condemnation, in 
all eases of treason, felony or other offences.” 1 : 

In 1838 the opposition to the governor’s extensive, powers under 
the constitution was greatly increased in the /‘ Broad Seal ” or 
“ Great Seal ” War. After a closely contested election in which six 
members of Congress were chosen.on a general ticket, although there 
was an apparent Democratic majority of about one hundred votes 
(in a total of 57,000), two county clerks rejected as irregular sufficient 
returns from townships to elect five .Whig candidates to whom the 
state board of canvassers , (mostly Whigs and headed by the Whig 
governor, William Pennington) gave commissions, under the broad 
seal of the state. Excluding these five members from New Jersey 
the House of Representatives contained 1 19 Democrats and 118 
Whigs; so, that the choice of a Whig speaker could be secured only 
by the seating of the five Whigs from New Jersey rather than their 
Democratic rivals. It Was decided that only members whose 
seats were not contested should vote for speaker, and Robert M T. 
Hunter, of Virginia, a Democrat and a compromise candidate, was 
elected to the position; , and; on the 28th of February 1839 the 
Democratic candidates were admitted to their seats, to whicn a 
congressional committee, reporting afterwards, . declared them 
entitled. 1 

Agitation for constitutional reform resulted in a constitutional 
convention, which met at Trenton from the 14th of May to the 
29th of June 1844 and drafted a new frame of government, 
introducing a number of radical changes. This instrument was 
ratified at the polls on the 13th pf August. The election of t.he 
governor was taken from the, legislature and given to the people; 
the powers of government were distributed among legislative, 
.executive and judicial departments ; representation in the 
assembly was based on population; and the property qualifica- 
tion for, membership in the legislature and for the suffrage was 
abolished. 

The constitution of 1844 declared that “ All men are by nature 
free and independent, and have certain unalienable rights, among 
which are those of enjoying and defending life and liberty . . . and 
of pursuing and obtaining safety and happiness.” A similar clause 
in the constitution of Massachusetts had been interpreted by the 
courts as an abolition of slavery, and an effort was made to have 
the same ruling applied in New Jerse)', where the institution of 
slavery still existed. The courts, however, declared that the clause 
in the constitution of New Jersey was a “ general proposition,” not 
applying “ to man in his private, industrial or domestic capacity.” 
An attempt at abolition had previously been made in 1804 by an 
act. declaring that every child born of a slave should be free, but 
should remain the servant of its mother’s owner until twenty-five 
years of age if a male or twenty-one years of age if a female. The 
owner of the mother; however; might abandon the child after a 
year, and it then became a public charge. This last provision pro- 
duced such a heavy drain on the treasury for the support of abandoned 
negro children that in 1 8 i 1 the statute was repealed. In 1846 an 
act was passed desigfiatrrtj^ slaves as apprentices bound to service 
until discharged by their owners,' and providing that children of 


1 The election to the HS. Senate in 1865 of John Potter Stockton 
(1826-1900), a , great-grandson of , Rjchard, Stockton, a. signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, created, hardly less exqiterhent than 
the Broad Seal War/ The state legislature which elected him 
senator did so by a plurality Vote, : having previously passed a 
resolution changing the. vote requisite to choose a senator from a 
majority, to a plurality vote. He took his seat in the Senate and 
his election, was upheld by the Senate committee on the judiciary, 
whose report was adopted. (26 Match i866) by a vote of 22 to 21, 
his own vote carrying the motion; but, because of the objection of 
Charles Sumner, he withdrew: his vote on< /the 27th of March , and 
was thereupon unseated by a , yqte of .23 to 21. . 
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subtt - apprentices should be free 'at birth; but were to be supported 
bw the masters of their parents fbrystx years. There were conse- 
quently h 7 few #btigbs of the slavety system in 1 NeW Jersey until 
the Adoption of / the Thirteenth Amendment to the Federal Cori- 
stithtioiii; ,V: V'! " l /"'v ‘ : ' V ?' 

Toward the political questions that disturbed the American 
people immediately before the Civil War the attitude of the state 
was conservative. In 1852 the Free-soil candidate for the pre- 
sidency received only 3 50. votes in, Mew - Jersey ; : and in i856 'the 
Democratic candidate received a plurality of 18,605 votes, even 
though .WilliapiX. Dayton, a citizen of the state, .was- the Repub- 
lican nominee for the vice-presidency. In i860 three of . the 
state’s .electoral votes were given to Douglas and four .to Lincoln. 
During tberCivil War New Jersey, furnished 89,305 men for the 
Union cause and incurred extraordinary expenditures , to the 
amount of $2,894,385. The state readily consented to the 
Thirteenth < and Fourteenth . Amendments to. the Federal Con- 
stitution,, but in 1868 withdrew its consent to the latter. The 
Fifteenth Amendment was rejected by one legislature, but was 
accepted by its successor, in which the Republican party had 
obtained a majority. ■ 

Industrially the early part of the 19th century was marked 
in New Jersey by the construction of bridges and turnpikes,, 
the utilization of water power for manufactures, and the intro- 
duction of steam motive power upon the navigable waters. The 
second war with: England interrupted this material progress, 
and at [ its beginning, was so unpopular, especially with the: 
Quakers; that the Federalists carried the elections in the, autumn 
of 1812. But the attempt of this party to retain control by a 
“ gerrymandering ” 'process was unsuccessful. The. Democrats 
were triumphant in 1813, and the Federalist as well as the 
Demoeratic,administratipn responded with aid for the , defence of 
New York and Philadelphia. The state also contributed several 
hundred, men to the service, of the United States.- Material 
progress in New Jersey after the war is indicated by the con- 
struction of the Morris (1824-183!$) and the Delaware & Raritan 
(1826-1838) canals, and the - completion of its first railway, 
the Camden & Amboy, in 1834. 

The years following the Civil War were marked by great in- 
dustrial development. The numerous projects, good and bad, 
that were inaugurated in 1866^1875, and the various ; kinds of 
laws and charters conferring special privileges that were secured, 
led ; to the constitutional prohibition of special- legislation already 
mentioned’ In this same period there was a bitter railway war. 
The Delaware & Raritan Canal Company and the Camden & 
Amboy Railroad Company, both chartered in 1830 and both 
monopolies, 1 had been practically consolidated in 1.831; in 1836 
these joint companies gained control of the , Philadelphia & 
Trenton railway; in 1867 these “ United New Jersey Railroad 
& Canal Companies'” consolidated with the New Jersey 
Railroad & Transportation Company (which was opened in 
1836 and controlled the important railway link between New 
Brunswick and Jersey City), and profits were to be divided 
Equally between the four companies ; and in 1:871.. these entire 
properties were leased for 999 years to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. This combination threatened to monopolize traffic, 
and it was opposed by , the Central Railroad, of, New Jersey, 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and a branch of the 
North Pennsylvania (from Jenkintown to Yardley; sometimes 
called the- national ”or “ air-line ”), and by the general public; 
and in 1873 the state passed a general railway law giving other, 
railways than the United New Jersey holdings of the Penn- 

1 In 1864 a bill was introduced in ’the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives making the Camden & Atlantic (now the Atlantic City) 
railway and the Raritan & Delaware Bay (now a part of the Central 
of New Jersey) a post route between New York and Philadelphia, 
and : authorizing these railways to carry passengers ancj freight 
between New York and Philadelphia. Thereupon the governor and 
legislature of New Jersey protested that such a measure Was an 
infringement of the reserved rights of the state, since the state had, 
contracted with the Camden & Amboy not to . construct nor to 

au&hprize, others to construct within a specified time any other 
railway across tHe state to be used for carrying passengers, or freight 

between Nfew York and Philadelphia, 
xix. 17 


i sylvania the right to connect New York and Philadelphia. In 
1876 the “ national.” line was extended to Bound Brook (as 
the Delaware & Bound Brook) and this road, the North Penn- 
sylvania .& Central Railroad of New Jersey, were operated under 
a tripartite agreement as a through line between New York 
and Philadelphia; but in 1879 these three lines were leased for 
990 years, to the Philadelphia & Reading railway. / The state 
itself then became engaged in a struggle with the railways in 
order to secure from them their full portion of taxes, as the 
property of individuals was then taxed many times as heavily 
ias that of railways. In 1884 the state gained the victory by 
securing the passage of a law taxing the franchises of railway 
'corporations. 

A reform movement in politics, called the New Idea,” 
and led by Everett Colby (b. 1874), then a Republican member 
of the Assembly and in 1906-1908 a state senator, began in 1904; 
it did much to secure the passage of acts limiting public service 
franchises to 20 years (unless extended to 40 years by the voters 
of the municipality concerned) , the increase of taxes on railways, 
the increase of franchise tax rates by 1 \ % each year up to 5 %, 
the adoption 1 of direct primary elections, and the modification of 
the existing promoters’ liability law. 

Before 1800 the state' was dominated by the Federalist party; 
from that date until, 1896 it was generally controlled by the Demo- 
crats, and from 1896 to 1911 by the Republicans. 

The governors of New Jersey have been as follows : — 
Governors: under the Proprietors 


Philip Carteret ; . . . . . ■ ■ 1665-1672 

John Berry . . . . . . . . 1672-1673 

Anthony Colve 2 . . ... . . 1673-1674 

Governors of East Jersey and their Deputies. 

Philip Carteret . . . . . 1674-1682 

Robert Barclay . ' 1682-1688 

Thomas Rudyard . Deputy . . 1682-1683 

Gawen Lawrie ». . . . Deputy . 1683^-1686 

Lord Neill Campbell . Deputy . . 1686 

Andrew Hamilton . Deputy . . 1686-1688 

Edriiund Andrbs . . . . . . 1688-1689 

Andrew Hamilton . . . . . . • 1692-1697 

Jeremiah Basse ... ... 1697-1699 

Andrew Hamilton . . . . . 1699-1762 

Governors of West Jersey and their Deputies . 

Edward Byllynge . . . . . . 1680-1687 

Samuel Jennings . . Deputy . . 1681-1684 

Thomas Olive . Deputy . . 1684-1685 

John Skene . .. . Deputy . 1685-1687 

Daniel Coxe . . . . . . 1687-1688 

Edward Hunloke . . Deputy . . 1687 

Edmund Andros . . . . . - 1688-1689 

Andrew Hamilton . . . . . . 1692-1697 

Jeremiah Basse . 1697-1699 

Andrew Hamilton . . . . . 1699-1702 

Under the Royal Government 
Governors of New York and New Jersey. 

Edward Hyde, Lbfd Cornbury . . . . 1703-1708 

John, Lord Lovelace . . . . . . 1708-1709 

Richard Iilgoldsby, Lieut.-Gbvernor . . 1 709-1 710 

‘ Robert Hunter . . ... 1710-1719 

William Burnet . . . . • • • 1720-1728 

John Montgomerie . . . . . . 1728-1731 

Lewis Morris, 3 Pres. Council . . . .1731-1732 

William Cosby . .... . . 1732-1736 

John Anderson , 3 Pres. Council . . . 1736 

John Hamilton, 3 Pres!/ Council . . . .1736-1738 

Governors of New Jersey only. 

Lewis Morris , . . . . . 1738-1746 

John Hamilton, Pres. Council . . . . 1746-1 747 

John Reading, Pres. Council • . . • 1747 

Jonathan Belcher . . . . . . I 747^ I 757 

Thomas Pownall, Lieut. -Governor . . . 1757 

John Reading, Pres. Council . ... 1757*- *758 

Francis Bernard . . . . . . . 1758-1760 

1 Thomas Boone . , . . . . • 1760-1761 

JoSiah Hardy . . . ... . 1761-1762 

William Franklin . . , . . . . 1762-1776 


2 Governor-general of New Netherland. 
8 Jurisdiction only over New Jersey. 
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Governors of the State 

William Livingston . . . 1776-1790 Federalist 

William Paterson . . 1790-1793 ,, 

Richard Howell . . . . 1793-1801 „ 

Joseph Bloomfield . . . 1801-1802 Dem.-Repub. 

John Lambert (Acting) . . 1802-1803 ,, 

Joseph Bloomfield . . / 1803-1812 , ,, 

Aaron Ogden . . . . 1812-1813 Federalist 

William* Sandford Pennington . 1813-1815 Dem.-Repub. 

Mahlon Dickerson . . . 1815-1817 „ 

Isaac Halsted Williamson . . 1817-1829 „ 

Garret Dorset Wall (Declined) . 1829 „ 

Peter Dumont Vroom . . 1829-1832 Democrat 

Samuel Lewis Southard . . 1832-1833 Whig 

Elias P. Seeley . . . 1833 „ 

Peter Dumont VroOm . . 1833-1836 Democrat 

Philemon Dickinson . . . 1836-1837 „ 

William Pennington . . . 1837-1843 Whig 

Daniel Haines . . . . 1843-1844 Democrat 

Charles C. Stratton . . . 1845-1848 Whig 

Daniel Haines , . . . . 1848-1851 Democrat 

George Franklin Fort . . 1851-1854 „ 

Rodman McCauley Price . . 1854-1857 ,, 

William Augustus Newell . . 1857-1860 Republican 

Charles Smith Olden . . . 1860-1863 ,, 

Joel Parker . . * . 1863-1866 Democrat 

Marcus Lawrence Ward . . 1866-1869 Republican 

Theodore Frelinghuy sen Randolph 1869-1872 Democrat 

J oel Parker ... . . 1872-1875 „ 

oseph Dorsett Bedle . . 1875-1878 „ 

George Brinton McClellan . 1878-1881 „ 

George Craig Ludlow . . 1881-1884 ,, 

Leon Abbett . . . . . 1884-1887 „ 

Robert Stockton Green . . 1887-1890 „ 

Leon Abbett . . . 1890-1893 „ 

George Theodore Werts . . 1893-1896 „ 

John William Griggs . . . 1896-1898 Republican 

Foster MacGowan Voorhees 

(Acting) . . . . . 1898 „ 

David O. Watkins . . 1898-1899 „ 

Foster MacGowan Voorhees . 1899-1902 „ 

Franklin Murphy . . . 1902-1905 „ 

Edward Casper Stokes . . 1905-1908 „ 

John Franklin Fort . . 1908-1911 „ 

Woodrow Wilson . . 1911- Democrat 

Bibliography. — F or descriptive material see bibliographies in 
Bulletins No. 177 and 301 of the United States Geological Survey; 
the Annual Reports and especially the Final Report of the New 
Jersey Geological Survey; and the Annual Reports of the New Jersey 
State Museum , the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and the NewTersey State Board of Agriculture. 

History . — The most important sources are: Documents Relating 
to the Colonial History of the State of New Jersey (Archives of the 
State of New Jersey, 1st series), edited by W. A. Whitehead, F. W. 
Ricardo and W. Nelson (26 vols., Newark, 1880-1903); Documents 
Relating to the Revolutionary History of the State of New Jersey 
(Archives of the State of New Jersey, 2nd series; 2 vols., Trenton, 
1901-1903); and Acts oj the General Assembly of New Jersey from 
1703-1761 , reprinted by A. Learning and J. Spicer (Somerville, 
New Jersey, 1881). 

For the period of the Dutch rule, see E. B. O’Callaghan’s History 
of New Netherland (New York, 1846) ; and John Romeyn Brodhead’s 
History of the State of New York (2nd vol., New York, 1853, 1871); 
E. P. Tanner, The Province of New Jersey (New York, 1908), the 
most thorough study of the period from 1664 to 1738 ; Samuel 
Smith’s History of the Colony of Nova Caesarea, or New Jersey 
(Burlington, 1765; 2nd ed., Trenton, 1877), still one of the best 
accounts of the colonial period, and particularly valuable on account 
of its copious extracts from the sources, many of which are no longer 
accessible; see, also, William A. Whitehead’s “ The English in 
East and West Jersey, 1664-1689 ” (in vol. iii. of Justin Winsor’s 
Narrative and Critical History of A merica ) . Among the monographic 
contributions are Austin Scott’s Influence of the Proprietors in 
Founding the State of New Jersey (Baltimore, 1885) and H. S. Cooley’s 
Study of Slavery in New Jersey (Baltimore, 1896). Other useful 
contributions are A. D. Mellick, Story of an Old Farm ; or. Life in 
New Jersey in the 1 8th Century (Somerville, New Jersey, 1889), full 
of interesting details; F. B. Lee and others, New Jersey as a Colony 
and as a State (4 vols., with an additional biographical volume, New 
York, 1902, rather unevenly proportioned, and inaccurate as to 
details; W. J. Mills, Historic Houses of New Jersey (Philadelphia, 
1902); William Nelson, The New Jersey Coast in Three Centuries 
(2 vols., New York, 1902); Isaac S. Mulford, Civil and Political 
History of New Jersey (Philadelphia, 1851); W. A. Whitehead, 
East Jersey under the Proprietary Governments (New Jersey Historical 
Society Collections , vol. i., Newark, 1875); W. S. Stryker, Official 
Register of the Officers and Men of New Jersey in the Revolutionary 
War (Trenton, 1872); W. E. Sackett, Modern Battles of Trenton 
(Trenton, 1895), a political history of New Jersey from 1868 to 


1894,,: dealing especially witji . the railway controversies; John E. 
Stillwell, Historical and Genealogical Miscellany (2 vols., New York, 
1903-1906), containing data relating to the settlement and settlers 
of New York and New Jersey; R. S. Field , The Provincial Courts 
of New Jersey ; L. Q. C. Elmer, The Constitution and Government of 
New Jersey (vols, iii. and vii. of New Jersey Historical Society 
Collections, Newark, 1849, 1872); and David Murray, History of 
Education in New Jersey (No. 23 of Circulars of Information issued 
by the United States Bureau of Education, Washington, 1899). 

NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH, or New Church, the com- 
munity founded by the followers of Emmanuel Swedenborg 
( q.v .). Swedenborg himself took no steps to found a church, but 
having given a new interpretation of Scripture, it was inevitable 
that those who accepted his doctrine should separate themselves 
and organize a society in accordance therewith. Those who 
received them fully during Swedenborg’s lifetime were few 
and scattered, but courageously undertook the task of dissemina- 
tion, and gave themselves to translating and distributing their 
master’s writings. Two Anglican clergymen were conspicuous 
in this work: Thomas Hartley (d. 1784), rector of Winwick, and 
John Clowes (1743-1831), vicar of St John’s, Manchester. 
Hartley translated Heaven and Hell (1778) and True Christian 
Religion (1781); Clowes, who taught New Church doctrine 
in the existing churches and was opposed to the forming of new 
organizations, translated 17 volumes, including the Arcana 
Coelestia , and published over 50 volumes of exposition and 
defence. Through his influence Lancashire became the strong- 
hold of the Swedenborgians, and to-day includes a third of the 
congregations and more than half the members of the New 
Church in the United Kingdom. 

In 1782 a society for publishing Swedenborg’s writings was 
formed in Manchester, and in December 1783 a little company 
of sympathizers with similar aims met in London and founded 
“ The Theosophical Society,” among the members of which 
were John Flaxman the sculptor, William Sharpe the engraver, 
and F. H. Barthelemon the composer. In the early days most of 
them worshipped at the Female Orphan Asylum, St George’s, 
whose chaplain, Rev. Jacob Duche, like Clowes at Manchester, 
preached the doctrines from his own pulpit. In 1785. and 1787' 
J. W. Salmon and R. Mather conducted an open-air missionary 
tour in the Midlands and the North with some success. Five 
prominent Wesleyan preachers adopted the new teaching and 
were cut off from their connexion, a step which led, in spite of ! 
remonstrance from Clowes and others, to the formal organization 
of the New Jerusalem Church on the 7th of May 1787. For some 
months the members met in private houses, but in January 1788 
began worship in a church in Great Eastcheap with a liturgy 
specially prepared by the Rev. James Hindmarsh and Isaac 
Hawkins. “ The Theosophical Society” was now dissolved. 
In April 1789 a General Conference of British Swedenborgians 
was held in Great Eastcheap Church, followed by another and 
by the publication of a journal, the New Jerusalem Magazine , 
in 1790. Since 1815 conferences have been held every year. 
A weekly paper, the Morning Light , is published, as well as 
monthly magazines for adults (the New Church Magazine) and 
young folk. The liturgy (containing five services for Morning 
and Evening, together with the order of Baptism, Holy 
Supper, Marriage, &c.) was prepared in 1828, revised and ex- 
tended in 1875; the hymn book of 1823 was revised and 
enlarged in 1880. 

In the provinces the first church was at Birmingham (1791), 
followed by one at Manchester and another at Liverpool (1793)* 
The Accrington church, the largest in Great Britain, was founded 
in 1802. Many of the early converts to the New Church were 
among the most fervent advocates of the abolition of slavery, 
one was the medical officer of the first batch of convicts sent to 
Botany Bay; from the house of another, William Cookworthy 
of Plymouth, Captain Cook sailed on his last voyage. Others 
were pioneers of elementary education, establishing free day 
schools long before they were thought of by the state. 

In 1815 the conference took up the question of home missionary 
work, and its agents were able to found many branches of the 
church. In 1813 the Manchester and Salford (now the North of 
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JEngland) Missionary Society was founded, chiefly to provide 
preachers for the smaller churches in its area; in 1857 a National 
Missionary Institution was founded and endowed, to which 
most of the local ones have been affiliated. Other denominational 
agencies have been concerned with the printing and circulation 
of Swedenborgian literature, a training ccfllege for the ministry 
(founded in 1852), and a Ministers' Aid Fund (1854), and an 
Orphanage (188.1). The centenary of the New Church as a 
spiritual system was celebrated in 1857, as an external organiza- 
tion in 1883. A few Swedenborgians still hold to the non- 
separating policy, but more from force of circumstances than from 
deliberate principle. The constitution of the New Church is of 
the Independent ; Congregational type; the conference may 
advise and counsel, but cannot compel the obedience of the 
societies. The returns for 1909 showed 45 ministers, 8 recog- 
nized leaders, 10 recognized missionaries, 70 societies, 6665 
registered members, 7907 Sunday scholars. There are also five 
or six small societies not connected with the conference. 

The New Church in Eur ope. r— In Sweden the Philanthropic 
Exegetic Society was formed by C. F. Nordenskiold in 1786 to 
collect documents about Swedenborg and to publish his writings. 
The introduction of alchemy and mesmerism led to its dissolution 
in 1789, but its work was continued by the society “ Pro fide et 
charitate,” which existed from 1796 to 1820. For many years the 
works of Swedenborg and his followers were proscribed, and receivers 
of his writings fined or deprived of office, but in 1866, when religious 
liberty had made progress, the cause was again taken up; in 1875 
the society of “Confessors of the New Church” was formed in 
Stockholm, and since 1877 services have been regularly held. There 
is also a church in Gothenburg, and lectures are given from rime to 
time in most of the towns of Sweden. In Norway there is no New 
Church organization ; in Denmark a church was founded in Copen- 
hagen in 1871. In Germany Prelate Oetinger of Wurttemberg 
translated many of Swedenborg’s writings between 1765 and 1786, 
but the great name is that of Immanuel Taf el (d. 1863), librarian of 
Tubingen, who not only edited, translated and published, but in 
18^8 founded a “ Union of the New Church in Germany and Switzer- 
land ” which held quarterly meetings. There is a church in Berlin, 
but otherwise activity in Germany has taken shape in the German 
Swedenborg Society with headquarters at Stuttgart, In Switzerland, 
on the contrary, there is an organized body of the New Church; 
divine service being held in the Society at Zurich and by circles at 
Berne, Herisau and Nesslau. The Zurich pastor is a member of the 
American Convention, and has oversight also of the Austrian 
societies at Vienna and Trieste. In Hungary there are societies at 
Buda Pesth and Gyorkony. In France there were early Sweden- 
borgians of rank and learning, and much translation was accomplished 
before 1800. About 1838 J. F. E. Le Boys de Guays began his 
masterly translation of all Swedenborg’s theological works and 
instituted public New Church worship, which was carried on at his 
house for thirty years. Sunday worship is now held in the New 
Church Temple on the Rue Thouin. In Italy (Rome), Holland 
(The Hague), Belgium (Antwerp and Bruges), there are small 
societies, and nearly every European country has some known 
adherents. 

In America. — About 1784 James Glen, a London Scot, delivered 
lectures “For the Sentimentalists” on the new doctrine in Phila- 
delphia and Boston and circulated some of Swedenborg’s works. 
Francis Bailey, state printer of Pennsylvania, was attracted by them 
and became active in their promulgation. During the next ten years 
a number of prominent men gave their support to the teaching, 
which gradually spread inland and southward. The first society for 
worship was formed in Baltimore in 1792 (reorganized 1798), though 
a short-lived one had preceded it at Halifax, N.S., in 1791. Other 
churches grew up in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Boston , and New 
York, and the General Convention, which meets annually, was 
formed at Philadelphia in 1817. In 1907 there were 102 ministers 
and 103 societies with a membership of 6560. Of these, 4 societies 
and 140 members are in Canada, while the German Synod counts for 
1 1 societies and 325 members. 

In Australia , The formation of societies in Australia began 

at . Adelaide in 1844. Melbourne and Sydney followed in 1854, 
Brisbane in 1865, Rodborough, Viet., in 1878. There is a circle at 
Perth. New Zealand has a church at Auckland (1883) and scattered 
members in the south island. An Australasian conference met at 
Melbourne in. 1881 and has continued to meet in alternate ydars. 
There is a society at Mauritius, and correspondents in various parts 
of South and West Africa, India, Japan, the West Indies and South 
America. 

See L. P. Mercer, The New Jerusalem in the World's Religious 
Congresses of 18 Q3\ Minutes of the General Conference of the New 
(Church (annual); Journal of the Annual Session of the General 
Convention of the New Jerusalem in the United States of America. 

(A.J.G.) 


NEW KENSINGTON, a borough of Westmoreland county, 
Pennsylvania, U.S. A., on the Allegheny river, 18 m. N.E. of 
Pittsburg. Pop. (1900) 4665 (1042 foreign-born and 86 ne* 
groes); (1910) 7707. It is served by the Pennsylvania railroad 
and by electric railways to neighbouring towns. There are a 
variety of manufactures. The borough was founded in 1891 
and was incorporated in the following year. 

NEWLANDS, JOHN ALEXANDER REINA (1838-1898), 
English chemist, was born in 1838. He was one of the first, if 
not quite the first, to propound the conception of periodicity 
among the chemical elements. His earliest contribution to the 
question took the form of a letter published in the Chemical News 
in February 1863. In the succeeding year he showed, in the 
same journal, that if the elements be arranged in the order of their 
atomic weights, those having consecutive numbers frequently 
either belong to the same group or occupy similar positions in 
different groups, and he pointed out that each eighth element 
starting from a given one is in this arrangement a kind of re- 
petition of the first, like the eighth note of an octave in music. 
The Law of Octaves thus enunciated was at first ignored or 
treated with ridicule as a fantastic notion unworthy of serious 
consideration, but the idea, subsequently elaborated by D. I. 
Mendeleeff and other workers into the Periodic Law, has taken 
its place as one of the most important generalizations in modern 
eheifiical theory. Newlands* who was of Italian extraction on 
his mother's side, and fought as a volunteer in the cause of 
Italian freedom under Garibaldi in i860, died in London on the 
29th of July 1898. He collected his various papers on the 
atomicity of the elements in a little volume on the Discovery of 
the Periodic Law published in London in 1884. 

NEW LONDON, a city, port of entry, and one of the county- 
seats of New London county, Connecticut, U.S. A., coextensive 
with the township of New London, in the S.E. part of the state, 
on the Thames river, about 3 m. from its entrance into Long 
Island Sound. Pop. (1890) 13,757; (1900) 1 7,548, of whom 
3743 were foreign-born; (1910 census) 19,659. It is served 
by the New York, New Haven & Hartford; and the New London 
Northern (leased by the Central Vermont) railways, by electric 
railway to Norwich, Westerly, Groton, Stonington and East 
Lyme, by a daily line of passenger steamboats to New York City, 
and by two lines of freight steamers, and in the summer months 
by daily steamboats to Sag Harbor and Greenport, Long Island, 
and Watch Hill and Block Island, Rhode Island. New London's 
harbour is the best on the Sound. <The city is the headquarters of 
a United States artillery district, embracing Fort H. G. Wright 
on Fisher's Island, New York, Fort Michie on Gull Island, New 
York, Fort Terry on Plum Island, New York, and Fort Mansfield 
on Napatree Point, Rhode Island — fortifications which command 
the eastern entrance to Long Island Sound; and it is the head- 
quarters of the Third District of the U.S. Engineers and of the 
Third District of the Lighthouse Department. The harbour was 
formerly defended by two forts, both now obsolete^Fort 
Trumbull on the right bank of the Thames, and Fort Griswold 
on the left bank, in the township of Groton (pop. 1900, 5962). 
The city is built on a declivity facing the south-east; from the 
higher points there are excellent views of Long Island Sound 
and the surrounding country. New London is a summer resort, 
and is a station of the New York Yacht Club; the boat races 
between Harvard and Yale universities are annually rowed on 
the river near the city. Among the places of interest are the 
Town Mill, built in 1650 by John Winthrop, Jr., in co-operation 
with the town; the Hempstead Mansion, built by John Hemp- 
stead about 1678; the old cemetery, north-east of the city, laid 
out in 1653; a school house in Which Nathan Hale taught ; and 
a court house built in 1785. There is a public library (about 
30,000 volumes), and the New London County Historical Society 
(incorporated 1870) has an historical library. There are two 
endowed high schools, the Bulkeley School for boys and the 
Williams Memorial Institute (1891) for girls, and an endowed 
Manual Training and Industrial School (1872), all offering free 
instruction. In the 18 th century New London had a large trade 
in; lumber, flour and food supplies with the West Indies, Gibraltar 


and the Barbary States; but this trade declined after the War of ; 
i8i2, and the whaling and sealing industries, once very lucrative, 
have also declined in value. The imports in 1906 were . Valued 
at $54,873 and the exports at .$60,52 2; in 1909 their respective 
values, were $10*870 and $10,295. Manufacturing is the principal 
industry; among the products are silk goods, cotton gins, 
printing presses and foundry and machine shop products. The 
total value of factory products was $4,709,628.^1 1905, an increase 
of. ix -6% since 1900. - ; 

New London was founded in 1646 by John Winthrop, the 
younger. It. was known by its Indian name “ Nameaug ” until 
1658, when the General, Court of Connecticut approved the 
wish of! the settlers to adopt its present name from London, 
England, the river Monhegin at the same time becoming the 
Thames. During the War of Independence it was a rendezvous 
for American privateers. In 1776 the first naval expedition 
authorized by Congress was organized in its harbour, and there 
in the next three years twenty privateers were fitted out. On 
the 6th of September 1781, 800 British troops and Loyalists under 
General Benedict Arnold (who was born in New London county) ■ 
raided New London,, destroyed much private property, and at 
Fort Griswold killed 84 American soldiers, many of them after, 
their surrender. The massacre is commemorated by an obelisk, 
134 ft. high, on Groton Heights. The city was incorporated in 
1784. In 1798 there was an Epidemic of yellow fever. From 
the 7th of November 1812 until the close of the second war 
with Great Britain the harbour was blockaded by a British 
fleet. 

See F. M. Caulkins’s History of New London (new ed., New London, 
1900); and the publications of the New London County Historical 
Society (New London). 

NEWLYN, a village in the St Ives parliamentary division of 
Cornwall, England, on the shore of Mount’s Bay* 1 m. S*W. of 
Penzance. It is a small fishing port, with narrow paved, lanes 
and okUfashioned cottages. Near the parish church of St Peter 
stands an ancient cross of granite, discovered in a field close by* 
The harbour, one of the safest for small craft in the west country, 
is sheltered by two long and massive stone piers. A more 
ancient pier, originally constructed in the reign of Henry VI., 
was renewed in that of James I. Tin mining and smelting have 
been largely carried on in the neighbourhood, and several galleries 
were worked far under the sea. The principal modern industry, 
however, is fishing, especially for pilchard; The picturesque 
appearance of the village, with its quays and little harbour* and 
the grandeur of the cliffs and moorland scenery towards Land’s 
End, make Newlyn an attractive spot. Between 1880 and. 1890 
an artistic coterie grew up here, the leaders of which were Edwin 
Harris* Walter Langley, Fred Hall, Frank Bramley, T. C. Gotch, i 
Mr and Mrs Stanhope Forbes, Chevalier Taylor and H. S. Tuke. | 
The earlier artists at Newlyn were said to have selected it as their 
centre, because a greyness in the atmosphere helped their 
depiction of subtleties in tone, part of their creed being subordina- 
tion of colour to tone-gradation. In later times, the element 
of a common ideal tended to disappear, but the interest of the 
■- Newlyn school ” attracted a regular art-colony, whom various 
ways assimilated and expressed the picturesque influences of 
the place (see Painting: Recent British). There is a permanent 
Art Gallery, containing examples of the work of the:Newlyn 
artists. Newlyn ward in the urban district of Paul (pop. 6332) 
had in 1901 a population of 3749. 

NEW MADRID, a city and the county-seat of NeW Madrid 
county, Missouri, U.S.A., on the right bank of the Mississippi 
river, about 35 m. S* by W. of Cairo, 111 . Pop. (1900) 1489; 
(1910) 1882. It is served by the St Louis South-western railway 
and by river packets. The city is a shipping point for a rich 
grain, cotton, livestock and lumber region. Among its manu- 
factures are lumber, staves, and hoops. The municipality owns 
its water- works. Owing to the encroachments of the Mississippi 
river, the site: of the first permanent settlement of New Madrid is 
said to lie now about ij m. from the E. bank of the river, in j 
Kentucky. This settlement was made in 1788, on an elaborately ! 
laid out town site, aiid was named New Madrid by its founder, 


Colonel George Morgan- (1 742-1 810) * .who, late firi 1 £87* had 
received a grant of a large tract of land on the right bank of the 
Mississippi river;, below the mouth of the Ohio, from Don Diego 
de Gardoqui, Spanish minister to the United States. The tract 
lay: within the province of ffi Louisiana,” and the grant to Morgan 
was a part of Gard^qui’s plan to annex to that . province the 
western American settlements, Morgan being required to estab- 
lish thereon a large number of emigrants, - whom he secured, from 
New Jersey, Canada and elsewhere. Governor Estevan- Miro 
of Louisiana, however, disapproved of the grant, on the ground 
that it would cause the province to be overrun by Americans;' 
the settlers became restive under the restraints imposed upon 
them; Morgan himself left; and in December 1811 and January 
1812 a series of severe earthquake shocks caused a general 
emigration. New Madrid was occupied by Confederate troops 
under General Gideon J. Pillow, on the 28th of July 1861, and 
after the surrender of Fort Donelson (February 16, 1862) the 
troops previously at Columbus, forming the Confederate left flank, 
were withdrawn to New Madrid and Island No. 10 (in the 
Mississippi about 10 m. S.) . There were Confederate batteries on 
the left bank pf the Mississippi opposite Island No. 10, and along 
the; same bank, from a point opposite New Madrid to Tiptonville, 
Tennessee. Behind these batteries were Reelf oot Lake and over- 
flowed lands. Retreat by land was thus virtually impossible. 
Early in March, Major- General John Pope and Commodore A.H. 
Foote proceeded against these positions; New Madrid, then in 
command of General John P. McGown, was evacuated on the 
14th; (Admiral) Henry Walke (1808-1896), commanding the 
“ Carondelet,” ran past the batteries of Island No. to and the 
shore batteries on the 4th of April, and Lieut. -Commander 
Egbert Thompson, commanding the “ Pittsburgh,” on the ,7th; 
meanwhile the Federals under the direction of Colonel Josiah W. 
Bissell (b. j8i8)‘ of the engineer corps, had, with great difficulty, 
constructed an artificial channel to New Madrid across the 
peninsula (swamp land) formed by a great loop of the Mississippi; 
troops wete conveyed by transports through this channel below 
the island, Federal batteries having been established on the right 
bank of the river; the retreat of the Confederates down stream 
was effectually blocked; they evacuated the. island on April 
7th, and on the 8th the garrison and the forces stationed in the 
shore batteries, a total of about 7000, under General W. W. 
Mackall (who had succeeded General McGown on the 31st .'of 
March) , was surrendered at Tiptonville. The island was sub- 
sequently washed away, a new one being formed in the Vicinity. 

NEWMAN, FRANCIS WILLIAM (1805-1897), English scholar 
and miscellaneous writer, younger brother of Cardinal Newman, 
was born in London on the 27th of June 1805. Like his brother, 
he was educated at Ealing, and subsequently at Oxford, where 
he had a brilliant career, obtaining a double first class in 1826. 
He was elected fellow of Balliol in the same year. Conscientious 
scruples respecting the ceremony of infant baptism led him to 
resign his fellowship in 1830, and he went to Baghdad as assistant 
in the mission of the Rev. A. N. Groves. In 1833 he returned to 
England to procure additional support for the mission, but 
rumours of unsoundness in his views on the doctrine of eternal 
punishment had preceded him, and finding himself generally 
looked upon with suspicion, he gave up the vocation of missionary 
to become classical tutor in an unsectarian college . at Bristol. 
His letters written home during the period of his mission were 
collected and published in 1856, and form an interesting little 
volume, Newman’s views matured rapidly, and in 1840 he 
became professor of Latin in Manchester New College, the 
celebrated Unitarian seminary long established at York, and 
the parent of Manchester College; Oxford. In 1846 he quitted 
this appointment to become professor in University College, 
London, where he remained until 18*69. During all this period 

1 Morgan had been made Indian agent at Fort Pitt (Pittsburg) 
in 1776, and was commissioned a colonel in the Continental Army 
in 1 777. In 1806 he was visited at his home, near Pittsburg, by 
Aaron Burr, who told him something about his famous “ conspiracy • 
scheme in the West, which Morgan reported to Jefferson — •* the very 
first intimation I had of the plot,” Jefferson afterward wrote to 
Morgan. 





he Widsoaissidaousl^ icarryirig mu hi^stiidlefe in ^mathematics and 
orientailda^ualje^ljut 5 wrote iHttle 5 uA*til' 84. y , when he published 
anonymously a History of thS Hebrew h Monarchy > intended td 


by ? diligence : and gobd (conduct* -m iialso by> a certain ; shyness and 
aloofness, taking no part in the .school games. He speaks of 


introduce the results of German investigation -in this department 
of: Biblical criticism . In 1 849 appeared The Soul , her Sorrows 
and Aspirations, and in 1850, Phases of Faith y or Passages from 
the History of my Creed-^the former, a tender but; searching 
analysis df the relations of.; the spirit cof mam with the Greater ; 
the latter a religious autobiography detailing the author’s passage 
from. Calvinism to pure theism. It is- on’ these two books: that 
Professor Newman’s celebrity will principally, rest; having; in 
both to describe his personal experience; his intense- earnestness 
his kept; him free from the eccentricity which 'marred mokt of his 
other 1 writings, excepting his contributions to? ( mathematical 
research and oriental philology.- There -was, -indeed, scarcely 
a; crotchet; except ( “ spiritualism*’’* of which ihe was mot f. at one 
time or another; the advocate. ? His versatility : was ‘amazing: he 
wrote oii logic, political, economy, English Gref orms; Austrian 
politics, Roman histdry, diet, grammar, th&r/ihost- abstruse 
departments of mathematics' - Arabic*’ the emendation of ; Greek 
texts, and languages as out of the way as the Berber and as 
obsolete as thet dialect of the Iguvine inscriptions. In treating all 
these subjects he showed signal ability, but,: wherever the theme 
allowed, an incurable crotchetinesS; and in;his numerous metrical 
translations from the classics,- especially his version . of the Iliad , 
he' betrayed ah insehsibility to the ridiculous which wbuld almost 
have justified the irreverent criticism ; of Matthew Arnold; had 
this been conveyed in more seemly fashion. His miscellaneous 
essays* some of much value* were collected in several volumes 
before his death: his last publication; Contributions chiefly, to 
the Early History '■ of Cardinal Nefwman' (1891)* was generally 
condemned as deficient -in fraternal feeling. He Was far from 
possessing his brother’s subtlety of reasoning; bdt he impresses 
by a transparent sincerity and singleness of mind mot; always dis- 
played by the more celebrated writer; his. style is too: individual 
to be taken as a model, ■ but; is - admirable for its simplicity and 
clearness. : His character is vividly drawn; by Carlyle' in* his life 
of Sterling, of whose son Newman was * guardian a ffian pf 
fine attainments, of the sharpest-cutting and. most restlessly 
advancing ‘ intellect and of the mildest pious enthusiasm.” 
It : Was hisigreat misfortune that this enthusiasm should have been 
correlated, as ii not unfrequently the case, with an entire in- 
sensibility to: the humorous side of things.' After hjs retirement 
from U ni versity College, Professor ; Newman’ ; continued to 1 .live 
for some years in London, subsequently removing. tb Clifton, and 
eventually to Weston-super-Marei where he died; on the 7th Of 
October 1897. He had been blind for five years before, his death, 
but retained his faculties todhedast. . He was. twice married. : ? 

See T, G. Sievekirig, Memoir and Letters of Francis* W: Newman 

(1909)- . r : ; • , \ bvi^o, (£• G-) 

NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY (1801-1890), (English Cardinal, 
was born in London onothe-^st of February 1801, the eldest 
son of John * Newman, bankei , of: the . firm off Ramsbottom* 
Newman and Co. The family was understood to be of Dutch 
extraction, and the name itself, spelt “ Newmann ” in an earlier 
generation, further suggests .Hebrew origin. His mother, 
Jemima Fourdrinier, was of a Huguenot family, ; long established 
in London as engravers and paper manufacturers . John Henry 
was the eldest of six children. The second son, Charles Robert, 
a man of ability but of impracticable temper, a professed atheist 
and a recluse, died in 1884. The youngest son, Francis William 
(q.v.) s was for many years professor of Latin in University College; 
London. Two of the three daughters, Harriett Elizabeth and 
Jemima Charlotte, married brothers, Thomas and John Mozley ; 
and Anne Mozley, a daughter of the latter, edited in ; 1892 New- 
man’s Anglican Life and Correspondence , having been entrusted 
by him in. 1885 with an autobiography ' written in the third 
person -to form , the basis* of a -narrative of the first thirty years 
of his life. - . The third daughter, Mary Sophia, died unmarried in 
1828. • .••' ;■:.•••• .• j .■ '»■' • '■ *• ■ (•.;:••••• ' ?;• 

At the age of seven Newman was sent to a, private school 
condiicted J^Ltoffeholas at? Ealing, where he was distinguished 


himself having been “ vet jr superstitious ’’ in - these early ‘ years. 
He took delict fe^ading*, the Bible, and also the hovels 

of Scott,- ithen in course' ofi publication. At the age . of fifteen, 
dbring his last year at school, he: was “converted,” an incident 
that .throughout! life remained: to him more/ certain ; than that 
he -had hands or feet.*?- L; it Was>in : the atnumn idf 1816 that he 
thus fell under, the Influence of a definite creed, and received 
into his intellect impressions of dogma never afterwards , effaced. 
The tone of his mind wais/aC thisdateievangelical and Calvinistjic, 
and; he. held , that the? ipope? Was .antichrist.*- : Matriculating * ;at 
Trinity (College, Oxford, t4th » December 1816* he Went into 
residence, there in June the following year, and. in ■ i8ai8 he gained 
a .scholarship of £60, tenable ifOn nine years. -But for this. he 
would haver been unable to rremain at the pmvdrsity,: as in 51819 
his. fathers bank; suspended payment.- ( In that ^ear. his /name 
was entered at Lincoln’s , Inn. ..•/ Amtxigty to Mo < WelL in the d filial 
schools produced the ^opposite -result; -.he broke rdo^n tinorthe 
examination, and > so graduated with third-class honours in ii8tr. 
Desiring to remain in Oxford, he took! private pupils and read for 
a fellowship at Oriel, then 1 “the acknowledged centre of Oxford 
intellectualism; , r: rTowbisr ^intense, relief and delight* he was 
elected on the i!2thi ole April ?. 182 2* E. B . Pusey- was r elected, a 
fellow iofi the same sdetetytin ;jr8igy : . - b-/ •; ;; - ^ / / /> .*• . - ■ ... o 

' On; Trinity, Sunday; 13th June 1824, Newman- was ordained, 
and became, at Pusey ’s > suggestion, curate of St Clement’s, 
Oxford. Here for two years he was 1 busily engaged in parochial 
work, but he v found tiihe to : write ! articles: on “ Apollonius -of 
Tyana,” on “ Cicero and on# Miracles ” ior the Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitdna. In 1825, at , Whately’s , request, he became 
vicerprincipal of St Alban’s Hall, but this ppst he held for one 
year only.; To his association, with Whately at this time he 
attributed much of his ^-mental: improvement ” and a partial 
conquest of his; shyness. ; , He assisted Whately . in his popular 
work on logic* *dnd from him he igained/ his first definite' idea); of 
the Christian Church., He broke with him in 182 7, on the occasiofi 
of the re-election of Peel > for the University, N eWman oppbsin^ 
this on personal -grounds. In 1826 he became tutor of Oriel 1 , 
and the same year R. HU Froude, described by Newman as “ one 
of, the 5 acutest, cleverest and: deepest men ” he ever met, .w^k 
elected fellow. : The two formed . a high ideal of the tutorial office 
as clerical and pastoral; rather than secular. ’ In 1827: he was a 
preacher at Whitehall. The year following Newman supported 
and seouted the election of : Hawkins : as provost of Oriel in pre- 
ference to; Keble, a choice which he later ; defended or apologized 
for as having in effect produced , the Oxfbrd Movement with all 
its? consequences*. In the same year he was appointed vicar df 
St Mary’s, to which the chapelry of Littlemofe was attached, and 
Pusey was made > regius professor of Hebrew. At this, date* 
though still nominally associated, with the Evangelicals, 
Newman’s views were -gradually assuming a higher ecclesiastical 
tone* and; while local secretary of tthd Church Missionary; Society 
he circulated an lanonymous letter suggesting a -method by which 
Churchmen might , practically* oust Nonconformists from all 
control of : the satiety. This resulted in his being dismissed .from 
the post, 8th March 1830; and three -months later /he withdrew 
from the Bible Society, thus completing his severance from the 
Low Church party. : In ; 1 83 r-i 832 he; was select preacher? before 
the University. I /In- -1832, his difference- with Hawkins as to the 
“ substantially religious nature ” of a college tutorship becoming 
acute, he resigned that post, and? in ■December went with R. H: 
Froude, on account of the latter’s health, for a tour in South 
Europe; 5 On board the mail steamship “ Hermes ’’ they visited 
Gibraltar, Malta and the Ionian Islands; and 1 subsequently 
Sicily, -Naples and Rome,: where Newman made the acquaintance 
of Dr Wiseman. In a letter home he: described Rome as “ the 
most wonderful place on earth; but the Roman Catholic religion 
as “npolytheistic,- degrading and- idolatrous.’’ It was 'during the 
course of this tour that he wrote most - of the short poem s which 
a year later were printed in; tih v T/yra^Aphstolica. From Rome 
Newman returned td Sicily (alofle,* and was dangerously ill wi th 
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fever at Leonforte, recovering from it with the conviction that he 
had a work to do in England. 

In June 1833 he left Palermo for Marseilles in an orange boat, 
which was becalmed in the Strait of Bonifacio, and here he wrote 
the verses, “ Lead, kindly Light,” which later became popular as 
a hymn. He was at home again in Oxford on the 9th of July, 
and on the 14th Keble preached at St Mary’s an assize 
sermon on “ National Apostasy,” which Newman afterwards 
regarded as the inauguration of the Oxford Movement. In the 
words of Dean Church, it was “ Keble who inspired, Froude 
who gave the impetus and Newman who took up the work ”; 
but the first organization of it was due to H. J. Rose, editor of the 
British Magazine, who has been styled “ the Cambridge originator 
of the Oxford Movement.” It was in his rectory house at Had- 
leigh, Suffolk, that a meeting of High Church clergymen was held, 
25th to 29th of July (Newman was not present), at which it was 
resolved to fight for “ the apostolical succession and the integrity 
of the Prayer-Book.” A few weeks later Newman started, 
apparently on his own initiative, the Tracts for the Times, from 
which the movement was subsequently named “ Tractarian.” 
Its aim was to secure for the Church of England a definite basis 
of doctrine and discipline, in case either of disestablishment or 
of a determination of High Churchmen to quit the establishment, 
an eventuality that Was thought not impossible in view of the 
States’ recent high-handed dealings with the sister established 
Church of Ireland. The teaching of the tracts was supplemented 
by Newman’s Sunday afternoon sermons at St Mary’s, the 
influence of which, especially over the junior members of the 
university, was increasingly marked during a period of eight 
years. In 1835 Pusey joined the movement, which, so far as 
concerned ritual observances, was later called “ Pusey ite 
and in 1836 its supporters secured further coherence by their 
united opposition to the appointment of Hampden as regius 
professor of divinity. His Bampton Lectures (in the preparation 
of which Blanco White had assisted him) were suspected of heresy, 
and this suspicion was accentuated by a pamphlet put forth by 
Newman, Elucidations of Dr Hampden's Theological Statements. 
At this date Newman became editor of the British Critic , and 
he also gave courses of lectures in a side-chapel of St Mary’s 
in defence of the via media of the Anglican Church as between 
Romanism and popular Protestantism. His influence in Oxford 
was supreme about the year 1839, when, however, his study of 
the monophysite heresy first raised in his mind a doubt as to 
whether the Anglican position was really tenable on those prin- 
ciples of ecclesiastical authority which he had accepted ; and 
this doubt returned when he read, in Wiseman’s article in the 
Dublin Review on “ The Anglican Claim,” the words of St 
Augustine against the Donatists, “ securus judicat orbis ter - 
rarum words which suggested a simpler authoritative rule than 
that of the teaching of antiquity. He continued his work, 
however, as a High Anglican controversialist until he had 
published, in 1841, Tract go, the last of the series, in which he 
put forth, as a kind of proof charge, to test the tenability of all 
Catholic doctrine within the Church of England, a detailed 
examination of the XXXIX. Articles, suggesting that their 
negations were not directed against the authorized creed of 
Roman Catholics, but only against popular errors and exaggera- 
tions. This theory, though not altogether new, aroused much 
indignation in Oxford, and A. C. Tait, afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury), with three other senior tutors, denounced it as 
“ suggesting and opening a way by which men might violate 
their solemn engagements to the university.” The alarm was 
shared by the heads of houses and by others in authority; and, 
at the request of the bishop of Oxford, the publication of the 
Tracts came to an end. At this date Newman also resigned the 
editorship of the British Critic, and was thenceforth, as he himself 
later described it, “ on his deathbed as regards membership 
with the Anglican Church.” He now recognized that the 
position of Anglicans was similar to that of the semi-Arians in 
the Arian controversy; and the arrangement made at this time 
that an Anglican bishopric should be established in Jerusalem, 
the appointment to lie alternately with the British and Prussian 
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governments, was to him further evidence’ of , the non-apostoliea! 
character of the Church of England. In 1842 he withdrew to 
‘Littlemore, and lived there under monastic conditions with a 
small band of followers, their life being one of great physical 
austerity as well as of anxiety and suspense. To his disciples 
there he assigned the task of writing lives of the English saints, 
while his own time was largely devoted to the completion of an 
essay on the development of Christian doctrine, by which principle 
he sought to reconcile himself to the elaborated creed and the 
practical system of the Roman Church. In February 1843 he 
published, as an advertisement in the Oxford Conservative Journal, 
an anonymous but otherwise formal retractation of all the hard 
things he had said against Rome; and in September, after the 
secession of one of the inmates of the house, he preached his last 
Anglican sermon at Littlemore and resigned the living of St 
Mary’s. But still an interval of two years elapsed before he was 
formally received into the Roman Catholic Church (9th October 
1845) by Father Dominic, an Italian Passionist. In February 
1846 he left Oxford for Oscott, where Bishop Wiseman, then 
vicar-apostolic of the Midland district, resided; and in October 
he proceeded to Rome, where he was ordained priest and was 
given the degree of D,D. by the pope. At the close of 1847 he 
returned to England as an Oratorian, and resided first at Maryr 
vale (near Oscott); then at St Wilfrid’s College, Cheadie; then 
at St Ann’s, Alcester Street, Birmingham ; and finally at Edg- 
baston, where spacious premises were built for the community, 
and where (except for four years in Ireland) he lived a secluded 
life for nearly forty years. Before the' house at Edgbaston was 
occupied he had established the London Oratory, with Father 
Faber as its superior, and there (in King William Street, Strand) 
he delivered a course of lectures on “ The Present Position of 
Catholics in England,” in the fifth of which he protested against 
the anti- Catholic utterances of Dr Achilli, an ex-Dominican friar, 
whom he accused in detail of numerous acts of immorality. 
Popular Protestant feeling ran very high at the time, partly in 
consequence of the recent establishment of a Roman Catholic 
diocesan hierarchy by. Pius IX., and criminal proceedings 
against Newman for libel resulted in an acknowledged gross 
miscarriage of justice. He was found guilty, and was sentenced 
to pay a fine of £ 100 , while his expenses as defendant amounted 
to about £14,000, a sum that was at once raised by public 
subscription, a surplus being spent on the purchase of Rednall, 
a small property picturesquely situated on the Lickey Hills, 
with a chapel and cemetery, where Newman now lies buried. 
In 1854, at the request of the Irish bishops, Newman went to 
Dublin as rector of the newly-established Catholic university 
there. But practical organization was not among his gifts, and 
the bishops became jealous of his influence, so that after four 
years he retired, the best outcome of his stay there being a volume 
of lectures entitled Idea of a University, containing some of his 
most effective writing. In 1858 he projected a branch house 
of the Oratory at Oxford; but this was opposed by Manning and 
others, as likely to induce Catholics to send their sons to that 
university, and the scheme was abandoned. In 1859 he estab- 
lished, in connexion with the Birmingham Oratory, a school for 
the education of the sons of gentlemen on lines similar to those of 
the English public schools, an important work in which he never 
ceased to take the greatest interest. But all this time (since 
1841) Newman had been under a cloud, so far as concerned the 
great mass of cultivated Englishmen, and he was now awaiting 
an opportunity to vindicate his career; and in 1862 he began 
to prepare autobiographical and other memoranda for the 
purpose. The occasion came when, in January 1864, Charles 
Kingsley, reviewing Froude’s History of England in Macmillan's 
Magazine, incidentally asserted that “ Father Newman informs 
us that truth for its own sake need not be, and on the whole 
ought not to be, a virtue of the Roman clergy.” After some 
preliminary sparring between the two— Newman’s pamphlet, 
“ Mr Kingsley and Dr Newman: a Correspondence on the Ques- 
tion whether Dr Newman teaches that Truth is no Virtue,” 
published in 1864 and not reprinted, is unsurpassed in the English 
language for the vigour of its satire: the anger displayed was 
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later, in a letter to Sir William Cope, admitted to have been 
largely feigned—Newman published in bi-monthly parts his 
Apologia pro vita sua, a religious autobiography of unsurpassed 
interest, the simple confidential tone of which “ revolutionized 
the popular estimate of its author,” establishing the strength and 
sincerity of the convictions which had led him into the Roman ! 
Catholic Church. Kingsley’s accusation indeed, in so far as it 
concerned the Roman clergy generally, was not precisely dealt 
with; only a passing sentence, in an appendix on lying and 
equivocation, maintained that English Catholic priests are as 
truthful as English Catholic laymen; but of the author’s own 
personal rectitude no room for doubt was left. 

In 1870 he put forth his Grammar of Assent, the most closely 
reasoned of his. works, in which the case for religious belief is 
maintained by arguments differing somewhat from those com- 
monly used by Roman Catholic theologians; and in 1877^ in 
the republication of his Anglican works, he added to the two 
volumes containing his defence of the via media a long preface 
and numerous notes in which he criticized and replied to sundry 
anti-Catholic arguments of his own in the original issues. At 
the time of the Vatican Council (1869-1870) he was known 
to be opposed to the definition of Papal infallibility, and in a 
private letter to his bishop (Ullathorne), surreptitiously published, 
he denounced the “ insolent and aggressive faction ” that had 
pushed the matter forward. But he made no sign of disapproval 
when the doctrine was defined, and subsequently, in a letter 
nominally addressed to the duke of Norfolk on the occasion of 
Mr Gladstone’s accusing the Roman Church of having “ equally 
repudiated i modern thought and ancient history,” Newman 
affirmed that he had always believed the doctrine, and had only 
feared the deterrent effect of its definition on conversions on 
account of acknowledged historical difficulties. In this letter, 
and especially in: the postscript to the second edition of it, 
Newman finally silenced all cavillers as to his not being really 
at ease within the Roman Church. In 1878 his old college 
(Trinity), to his great delight, elected him an honorary fellow, 
and he revisited Oxford after an interval of thirty-two years. 
At the same date died Pope Pius IX., who had long mistrusted 
him; and Leo XIII. was encouraged by the duke of Norfolk 
and other distinguished Roman Catholic laymen to make 
Newman a cardinal, the distinction being a marked one, because 
he was a simple priest and not resident in Rome. The offer 
was made in February 1879, and the announcement of it was 
received with universal applause throughout the English-speaking 
world. The “ creation ” took place on 12 th May, with the 
title of St George in Velabro, Newman taking occasion while in 
Rome to insist on the lifelong consistency of his opposition to 
“ liberalism in religion.” After an illness that excited appre- 
hension he returned to England, and thenceforward resided at 
the Oratory until his death, nth August 1890, making occasional 
visits to London, and chiefly to his old friend, R. W* Church, 
dean of St Paul’s, who as proctor had vetoed the condemnation 
of Tract go in 1841. As’cardinal Newman published nothing 
beyond a preface to a work by A. W. Hutton on the Anglican 
Ministry (1879) and an article on Biblical criticism in the Nine- 
teenth Century (February 1884). 

Newman’s influence as controversialist and preacher (i.e. as 
reader of his written sermons, for he was never a speaker) was 
very great. For the Roman Church his conversion secured 
great prestige and the dissipation of many prejudices. Within it 
his influence was mainly in the direction of a broader spirit and 
of a recognition of 'the important part played by development 
both in doctrine and in Church government. And although he 
never called himself a mystic, he showed that in his judgment 
spiritual truth is apprehended by direct intuition, as an ante- 
cedent necessity to the professedly purely rational basis of the 
Roman Catholic creed. Within the Anglican Church, and even 
within the more strictly Protestant Churches, his influence was 
greater, but in a different direction, viz. in showing the necessity 
of dogma and the indispensableness of the austere, ascetic, 
chastened, and graver side of the Christian religion. If his 
teaching as to the Church was less widely followed, it was because 
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of doubts as to the thoroughness of his knowledge of history 
and as to his freedom from bias as a critic. Some hundreds of 
clergymen, influenced by the movement of which for ten or 
twelve years he was the acknowledged leader, made their sub- 
mission to the Church of Rome; but a very much larger number, 
who also came under its influence, failed to learn from him that 
belief in the Church involves belief in the, pope. The natural 
tendency of his mind is often (and correctly) spoken of as sceptical. 
He held that, apart from an interior and unreasoned conviction; 
there is no cogent proof of the existence of God; and in Tract 85 
he dealt with the difficulties of the Creed and of the canon of 
Scripture, with the apparent implication that they are insur- 
mountable unless overridden by the authority of an infallible 
.Church. In his own case these views did not lead to scepticism, 
because he had always possessed the necessary interior con- 
viction; and in writing Tract 85 his only doubt would have been 
where the true Church is to be found. But,* so far as the rest of 
the world is concerned, his teaching amounts to this: that the 
man who has not this interior conviction has no choice but to 
remain an agnostic, while the man who has it is bound sooner 
or later to become a Roman Catholic. > • 

He was a man of magnetic personality; with an intense belief 
in the significance of his own career; and his character may be 
described as feminine, both in its strength and in its weakness. 
As a poet he had inspiration and genuine power. Some of his 
short and earlier poems, in spite of a characteristic element 
of fierceness and intolerance in one or two cases, are ^described 
by R. H. Hutton as “ unequalled for grandeur of outline, purity 
of taste and radiance of total effect”; while his latest and 
longest, “ The Dream of Gerontius,” is generally recognized as 
the happiest effort to represent the unseen world that has been 
made since the time of Dante. His prose style, especially in his 
Catholic days, is fresh and vigorous, and is attractive to many 
who do not sympathize with his conclusions, from the apparent 
candour with which difficulties are admitted and grappled with, 
while in his private correspondence there is a charm that places it 
at the head of that branch of English literature. He was too 
sensitive and self-conscious to be altogether successful as a 
leader of men, and too impetuous to take part in public affairs; 
but he had many of the gifts that go to make a first-rate journalist, 
for, “ with all his love for and his profound study of antiquity, 
there was something about him that was conspicuously modern.” 
Nevertheless, with the scientific and critical literature of the 
years 1850^1890 he was barely acquainted, and he knew no 
German. There are a few passages in his writings in which he 
seems to show some sympathy with a broader theology. Thus he 
admitted that there was “ something true and divinely revealed 
in every religion.” 1 He held that “ freedoni from symbols and 
articles is abstractedly the highest state of Christian communion,” 
but was “ the peculiar privilege of the primitive Church.” And 
even in 1877 he allowed that “ in a religion that embraces large 
and separate classes of adherents there always is of necessity 
to a certain extent an exoteric and an esoteric doctrine.” These 
admissions, together with his elucidation of the idea of doctrinal 
development and his eloquent assertion of the supremacy of 
conscience, have led some critics to hold that, in spite of all his 
protests to the contrary, he was himself somewhat of a Liberal. 
But it is certain that he explained to his own satisfaction and 
accepted every item of the Roman Catholic creed, even going 
beyond it, as in holding the pope to be infallible in canonization; 
and while expressing- his preference for English as compared with 
Italian devotional forms, he was himself one of the first to 
introduce such into England, together with the ritual peculiarities 
of the local Roman Church. The motto that he adopted for 
use with the arms emblazoned for him as cardinal — Cor ad cor 
loquitur , and that which he directed to be engraved on his 
memorial tablet at Edgbaston — Ex umbris et imaginibus in 
veritatem — together seem to disclose as much as can be disclosed 
; of the secret of a life which, both to contemporaries v and to 
later students, has been one of almost fascinating interest, 
at once devout and inquiring, affectionate and yet sternly 
self-restrained. 
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rTheirekis at Oxford a 1 bm$t ^/Newtrian^ >by ^ Wbolrieh - ; ffis 
portrait' biyrOuless is at the Birmingham Oratory , and^ his Ipbrttait 
by Millais id in the possession r of the dute of Ndirfdlky a- replica 
being* at* the London "Oratory. * Outride -the latter building, and 
facing the Brompton Road, there Is a- marble statue of Newmafi 
as cardinal. 1 1 ; i ; (A. W. Htr.) < 

Tlie ; chidf" authorities; fot Newman’s life are hib Apologia anA the 
Letters, and Correspondence, edited by Miss Mbzley, above referred 
to. iThe:- letters, and memoranda dealing with the years -i 845-1 896 
were , entrusted by , Neuman to the ,• * Rev. W> > N.eville as literary 
executor. Works by R. W. Church, J. B. Mozley, T. Mozley and 
Wilfrid Ward sfioiild also be consulted, as well as an appfcciatiori 
by R. H.' Hutton. Adverse criticism will be found in the writings 
of Df E;A: -Abbott (e.gi , The. Anglican Career. of Cardinal Newman , 
2 yol$. London, ,1892), -^hile .some, minor , traits and foibles were 
noted by A. W. Hutton in the Expositor (September, October and 
November 189O) . See also ' P. 'Thureau-Dangin, La Renaissance 
catholique : Newman 'et le ikouvement d 1 Oxford (Paris, 1899) ; Lucie 
Felix-Faure, Newman , sa vie ret: set oeuvres, fib. 1901) ; Mae-Rae, Die 
Religiose Gewissheit Jxei Jofn Henry. , Newpian f Jena, 1898):; 1 Grappe, 
John Henry Newman, ■ Pssaide psychologic religieuse (Paris, 1902)4 
William Barry, Newman (London, 1903.) ; Lady Blennerhassett, 
/. II, Kardinal Newman (Berlin',' 1904) ; : BremOnd, Newman. Le 
developpement du dogme chretien < (Paris, 1 905 ; 4th ed., 19.06) , Psy* 
cholqgie, de, lafoi (ib r 1906), and Essai de biograpbie, psycjiologique 
(ib. 1906). ’ , . ; . 

NEWMARCH, WILLIAM (18 20-1 88.2), .English economist and 
statistician^ was born at Thirsk, Yorkshire j on the 2:8 th of January 
1820. He settled in London in. .1846 as an official of the Agra 
Bank, but resigned in 1851 on his appointment as secretary of 
the .Globe Insurance Company. , This post he held till ^862, when 
he became chief officer in the banking-house of Glyn, Mills & Co., 
in whose employ he remained until 1 8:8 u, .- Notwithstanding the 
continuous pressure, of an active business life he found time to 
contribute largely many valuable articles to the magazines and 
newspapers, and took an active part in the proceedings of • the 
Royal Statistical Society .5 (of. which he was one of the honorary 
secretaries^: editor of its journal, and in 1869-1871 president) 
and the ^Political Economy Club. He was also elected a fellow : of 
the Royal Society. His extensive knowledge of banking was 
displayed in the evidence ; which he gave before the select com- 
mittee on the Bank Acts in 1857.- He collaborated with Thomas 
Tooke in the two final volumes of his History of Prices and was 
responsible for / the greater part .of the- work in those : volumes. 
For nineteen years he wrote an* admirable survey of the com- 
mercial history df the year in the Economist , He died at Torquay 
on the 23rd of March 1882.; After his death his friends founded, 
in perpetuation of his -memory, a Newmarch Lectureship in 
economic science and statistics: at University College,. London. 

NEWMARKET, a market . town in the Newmarket parlia- 
mentary division of' Cambridgeshire, England, 135, m. E* by N. 
of Cambridge on; the Bury branch of the Great Eastern railway* 
Pop. (1901) to, 688. A part :of the. town is in Suffolk, and the 
urban district is in the, administrative county. of West. Suffolk. 
Newmarket has been celebrated for its horse-races -from the time; 
of Jarnes I., though, at that* time there was more of coursing and 
hawking than horse-racing.: Charles I. instituted the first cup- 
race, here. : For the use of Charles II. V during: his visits td the 
races, a palace, no longer extant, was built on; the site :of the -lodge 
of James I. There are numerous residences belonging to patrons 
of the turf, together with- stables, and racing and training 
establishments. The. racecourse, which lies south-west of the 
town, has a full extent of 4 m. ,? but is divided into various lengths 
to suit the different races. The course intersects ..the So-called 
Devil’s .Ditch or Dyke (sometimes also known as St Edmund’s 
Dyke) , an earthwork consisting of a ditch and mound stretching 
almost straight : for 5 m. from Reach to Wood Dittori.: It is 12 ft. 
wide at the top, 18 ft. above the level of the country, and 30 ft.- 
abd ve the bottom of the ditch, with a slope of 50 ft . on* the 
south-west side and 26 ft. on the north-east. It formed part of 
the boundary between ; the kingdoms of East Anglia and Mercia, 
but is doubtless of much earlier origin, Roman remains have 
been foiind in the neighbourhood. I . 

NEW MECKLENBURGi (G&r. Neu^M.ecklenburg^ ■. formerly New. 
Ireland , native Tombara ), an island of the Bismarck Archipelago, 
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N.EL Of New* Guinea in thd Pacific O&eafi, about ^ ' S. , 1 5 2® E., 
in the administfatioii of German New Guinea. It -is about 
240 ml long but seldom over 15 wide- From St George ’s' Channel 
at the South, separating it from NeW Pbmerania, it sweeps north 
and then north-west- beirig divided from New Hanover at’ the 
other extremity by Byron Strait. It is mountainous throughout, 
having an extreme elevation of aboiit • 6500 ft. in the' north'; 
where the prevalent formations are sandstone and limestone, 
whereas in the south they are granite, porphyry and basalt 
There is a white population of about forty; the natives ! are 
Papuans of a less fine type than the natives of New Pomerania- 
and rather resemble the Solomon islanders. Jacob Lemaire ah d 
Willem Cornells Schoiiten sighted New Mecklenburg in 1616, 
but it was only recognized as part of an island separate from New 
Guinea by William Dampier in 1700, and as separate from New 
Pomerania in 1767 by Philip Carteret . 

1 NEW MEXICO, a south-western state of the United States; 
lying between 31 0 20' and 37 0 N. lat., and 103® and top 9 2' 
W. long. It is bounded N. by Colorado; E. by Oklahoma and 
Texas; S. by Texas and Mexico; and' W. by Arizona. It has 
an extreme length N. and S. of 400 m., an extreme width E; and 
W. of 3 58 m., and a total area of 122,634 sq. mi, of which 13 1 
sq. m. are water-surface. 

! Physiography.— New Mexico is a region of mountains and 
high plateaus. Broadly speaking, its surface is a vast tableland 
tilted toward the S. arid E./ and broken by parallel ranges of 
mountains whose trend is most frequently N. and S. About 
midway between the western boundary and the Rio Grande 
passes the Continental Divide, which separates the wkters 
entering the Gulf of Mexico from those that flow into the Gulf 
of California. In the region E. of the Continental Divide, which 
embraces about three-fourths of the surface of the state,' 
the general south-eastern slope is very marked. Thus, at Santa 

, Fe, in the north central part of the state; the elevation is 
7013 ft.; at Raton, in the N.E., 6400 ft.; at Las Cruces, in th6 
extreme S., 3570 ft.; and at Red Bluff, in the extreme S.E., 
2876 ft. 1 

The Rocky’ Mountain system enters New Mexico near the centre 
of the northern boundary; its main ridge, lying E. of the Rio 
Grande, extends as far S.; as the city: of Santa Fe; It forms the 
water-parting between th,e upper waters of the Canadian river and 
the Rio Grande/ and contains many of the loftiest peaks in New. 
Mexico, among them being Truchas (13,275 ft.), Costilla (12,634 ft.) 
and Baldy (12,623 ft.). On the E. this ridge is bounded by the region 
of the Great Plains, the dissected topography of which is character^ 

: ized by many broad, valleys intervening. W. of the Rio Grande lies 
a series of lower ranges, also a part of the Rocky Mountain system, 
whose western slopes merge almost imperceptibly with the Plateau 
Region. The Sari J uan, Gallinas and Nacimiento ranges are among 
the jqost nptable ,in this group. South of the Rocky Mountains lies 
the so-called. Basin .Region, in which isolated, but sometimes lofty 
and massive,, mountains, the result in many instances of a series of 
numerous parallel faults, rise Irom level plains like islands from the 
sea and enclose the valleys with bare walls of grey arid brown rock* 
These, valley, plains, from 10 m. to. 20 m. wide and sometimes 100 m* 
longj sloping gradually toward their centres, are usually covered 
with detritus from the neighbouring mountains, and seldom have 
a distinct drainage outlet. Th6 Spaniards called them “ bolsons” 
(purses), a term that geologists have retained; In many of these 

- bolsons are ephemeral lakes, in which the waters collect during, the. 

- rainy season and stand for several months. These waters are fre- 
quently impregnated with alkali or salt,, and on evaporating leave 
upon thk bed of the lake a thin encrustation of snowy whiteness. 
Such beds, locally knowri as “ alkali flats/’ are especially numerous 
iri Valencia, Socorro, Dona Ana and Otero counties, and a number 
of them furnish, all the, s^lt needed by the cattle-ranges in their 
vicinity. . East of the San Andreas Range, in the south central part 
of ; Ne\^ Mexico, lies the basin of the extinct Lake Otero , in which 
are found the remarkable white sands,” - consisting of dunes of 
almost pure granular gypsum and covering the area of 300 sq. m. 
In this region many species of reptiles and insects are almost perfectly 

•• white— an interesting example . of protective .coloration.. Both E. 
ana W. of the central portion of the Basin Region the bolson plains 
soon lose their distinctive character, the valleys become wider arid 

- broader and the mountains, less lofty and -more isolated; East of- the 

, Pecos and S. of the Canadian rivers lies, the great arid tableland known, 

1 as the Staked Plains, (Llano Estacadp), a vast stretch of barren wastes/ 
with almost nothing to break the monotony of its landscape. This 

; is a part of the Great Plains and a coritiriuation of the high plains 
region of Texas. The Plateau Region includes most of the area N. 
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olitneRioi grande. s Here volcanic; activity 
s andpPwerful etosioii have combined to producer series of; remarkable s 
SCflnie.' effects, The eastern-border of this area is formted by the 
ya;Uey, of the Rio Grande and , the western foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountains ; -the southern , boundary overlooks the Gila river ; and on 
the N, and W. the plateau continues into Colorado* Utah and Arizona. 
Near its; southern sand eastern . borders are many , lava flows ; and : 
extinct volcanic mountains; one of the most imposing of those in 
New Mexico being, the ,Mt.. Taylor volcano (11,389 it.), which ,is 
surrounded by lava tables and some of 1 the most wonderful volcanic 
buttes in the world. In other portions of New Mexico there is 
also \much evidence of former volcanic activity. A conspicuous . 
feature: ofthe New Mexican landscape is the mesa, a flat-topped hill 
treated by differential erosion and projecting above the surrounding ; 
country , like a table. . A notable example is the mesa of : Acoma , in 
Valencia county, capped with volcanic . rooks; upon . its summit, 
about 350 ft. above the plain, is the Indian pueblo of Acoma. 

The average elevation of New' Mexico is 5700* ft.» with 40,200 
sq. m. between 3000 and 5000 ft; ; 56,680 sq. m. between 5000 and 
7000 ft. ; 22,500 sq. m. between 7000 and 9000 ft.; and 2000 sq. m. 
above 9000 ft. , i -% p 

niFor a region with such a : small 1 amount of rainfall the rivers ate 
numerousy but none of the streams is navigable, arid in many of them 
during the dry , season , '(and in some of them < because of broken 
stratification) the water in places disappears entirely beneath the 
sandy bed, and. after flowing underground for some distance, breaks 
out; afrrish farther On as,a river, rivulet or spring. The most im- 
portant stream! is- the Rio Grande* which, rising in southern Colorado, 
enters New Mexico through deep canyons near the centre of the 
northern boundary and continues southward across: the entire state. 
During, its course it changes from a mountain stream in the N. 
to; a sluggish river turgid with sand in the S. In the lowlands it 
loses much of its! volume through evaporation and absorption by 
the Sands, and through irrigation’, and in its lower- course in New 
Mexico its bed is frequently: dry. In the flood season it usually 
leaves its banks and inundates the lowlands, spreading over the 
sands a rich deposit of silt; and on account of* this characteristic 
it is sometimes called “ the Nile of New Mexico.’’ The stream next 
in : importance is the Pecos river, which rises in Morri ? county and 
flows; southward : into Texas, where h joins the Rio Grande. It has 
the same general characteristics as the latter iriyery being a mountain 
stream near its source, g n d alter, leaving ^he highlands becoming 
sluggish and losing much of its water. Along the lower course many 
a ridergrodtid streams from the mountains Bfeak : out as Springs arid 
empty into the Pecos. The Canadian river drains the eastern slope 
of the. Rocky M ountains and flows in a ; general south-easterly 
direction through Texas into Oklahoma, where it empties into the 
Arkansas. Most 01 if s course in New Mexico lies, through a canyon. 
The West Ward j flowing streams— the Sari Juarij Rio Puerto of the 
West, ZuMi, Rio ; ! Sari F raricisco and Gila— are of only ■ slight im- 
portance, though their flow i^ perennial.; In the valleys there are 
many, small streams whose waters never ijeaqh the ocean, but 
• disappear by seepage or evaporation. ' ; . • 

F&una dkd Flora.-^-Oi native animals th’e species are numerous, 
but their numbers are small. > Bison rio longer roam the plains, and 
the elk> has been driven out ; but among the larger mammals still 
to , be found in certain , districts are the , deer; .prong-horn , (in small 
numbers!,: puma, coyote,, timber wolf, lynx {Lynx rufus and Lyny 
CtinU&ensis ) : and the black 1 and grizzly pear. Badgers, hares and 
rabbits are found everywhere, 1 and prairie-dogs are so numerous : in 
sdme places ; as to be considered a nuisance. There are numerous 
speqes of aquatic birds. Frpm fime ( to ( ; tirne ?upon the Rio Qrapde 
may be seen ducks, wild geese, sWans, cranes, herons and gulls. 
Fa|lbs : are often seen, and in the arid 1 arid elevated’ 'region’s' crOWs arid- 
ravens are ; numerous. Gamble’s quail, bob- white, : grouse, ; English 
pheasants and wild turkeys are the most important game birds, and 
the, mocking-bird is ( common throughout southwestern New Mexico. 
Among the venomous reptiles ancj insects ^re the rattlesnake, .the 
Giia monster (HelodArmd ^ suspectum), a poisonous lizard }. and the 
tarantula (Myg&le Heintzii ) ; which , however,' ate comrrt6ri 6rily in 
certain . places and at certain seasons. ;- 1 '! " v 

, New M ex, i GO has, such ; a great range of elevations that ah four of 
the zones of vegetation, into which, ithe South-West has beep diyjded 
according* to altitude are found within ifs limits; namely, the zone 
of cactus; yticca and agave ’ (3060^3500 ft.), Where' grass is scanty ; 
the zone of greasewood and sage-brush (3500-4900 ft.), 'where there 
is little grass, and the cactus species are less numerous; the zone of 
the cedar (4900-6800 ft.) ; and the zqne of the pine and fir (6800- 
16,800 ft.), in which grass is more abundant; ; T(ie total woodland 
areA has been estimated; at 23,700 sq. mV, of a little rupre than X9 % 
ofthelana area. Only the higher ranges arid plateaus are timbefed, , 
iand even there the forests are not dense. Trie lower slopes are 
usiially coyereld: With the; scrub oak, Juniper and;,pinpq; but some • 
rnpuntairis, especially those, along' the eastern border, of the Rio • 
Gfaride Valley, , are absolutely treeless. .The principal forest areas 
Tfe uppn the southern end of; the San. J uan Range, upon the Sangre 
de pristp Rafige^rid in Socorro county, W. of the Rio Grande. 

Rhgelmfun’is.sjSruee apd ; 
VMlPW 'pine; ^ Up ^the Federal' governine^tj '■ 1 

eleven forest reservations in New Mexico, embracing an area of 


10, 971 ,7 id * acres.* ! * In the Valleys 5 the - drily' trees 5 native to 5 thd s Wil 
are theWillovr arid COttonWbbdy fountFrilbrig fhe^Water ’cldurses, 1 rind 
beyond th6 ! range of irfig’atioii vegetation is lihiited to -scanty grass, 
with sage-brush and greasewood in the N. :; arid -cactus and yucca 
in the S.- ! . r: v-j w. • 

Climate, -r-As the winds; that, 'reach; New Mexico have been desic- 
cated While rcroSsing the .plains of Texas br ^ the mountains' of the 
N.W., the climate’ is GharaetefizCd ; by alack of humidity. ; The sandy 
soil quicldy absorbs the bun’s: heat' and also quickly radiates it,- so 
that there is great driily variatiori i in the temperature* The low 
humidity, high altitudes and southern latitude all combine to make 
the climate! salubrious and especially beneficial to persons suffering 
with pulmonary disorders. The highest temperature ever recorded 
was fio° F. at Roswell; the lowest, - 23 0 at Aztec. At. Santa 5 F6, 
where mountain and plain meet, the mean annual temperature is 
49 0 ; the ? mean for the winter is 31 0 and for the summer 67° { arid 
the highest and lowest temperatures ever recorded were respectively 
97 0 and "1 3 9 . At Fort Bayard,; in the S.W., the mean temperature 
for the year is 55° ; the mean for the* Winter is ! 39 9 ; with an extreme 
recorded of '^x-°; the mean for the sutrimer is t 72°,= With: a maximum 
recorded of 163?. At Mesilla Park, im the lower Rio Grande V alley , 
the. mean annual temperature' is 6o° ± for the Winter it is 43°, with a 
minimum of i 9 ; and for the bummer 77°, -with a 1 maximum - of ' ro6°. 
In all parts of NeW Mexicb except the NiiW. there is a so-called 5 wet 
season, which begins early in July and lasts for a month or six weeks, 
the rain coming in the form f of short afternoon thunderstorms. 
About a third bf the precipitation Occurs during july'and August, 
but after August the monthly predpitatiori is Steadily less until n 
M arch, in which month drily about 3r% of thh annual rainfall occurs. 
Fbr all* of New Mexico the .mean * precipitation is about 13’ in., 
ranging from 9 in. in the lower Rio Grande Valley to 25 in. on the 
mountain ranges at elevations of 10,000 ft. and over. In the Valleys 
there are 1 usually about two snows a year rind these quickly disappear ; 
but on the 'rtioiintain peaks and in tfe cririyons the snow accumulates 
to great’ depths arid forms a steady" source of Water-supply for the 
riversl It is the melting of the shows ori the Rocky Mountains, and 
not the rainy season, -that produces the' floods of the Rio Grande. ' 

prevailing type of soil on the higher lands is a sandy 
loariv underlaid wi th clay f or clay loam j Which stores water arid is 
the ty picak sbil ’ of ; the basins. Alori^ the river va.lley s \ there are 
limited' area's of fine sediment j and here 1 with irrigation good Crops 
cari be’ grown without the use ! of' fertilisers.' - In ‘the plains where 
drainage is J poor, especially in the S.^ the soils contain too much 
alkali ; 'but in the highlahdS' rribst ;of ; this ■ has peeri 1 dissolved ‘'arid 
Carried aWay by the rains, arid the* soils are well adapted for grazing 
grounds;' ! ’ : '• .J ' 

Agriculture .-^ Because of: the Sriiall ambunt of rainfall, -agriculture 
is corifiried chiefly to the riyer VrilleySl : In 1 900 only 4*2 % of the 
lririd Surface Was included in frirms : , arid less than •'2f of 1 % was 
classed as ‘ improved farm lanfl. The totdl acreage, however, ; rose 
from 787,882 in 1896 tb 5,130,8^8 dii 1960,- f ah- increase of 551^2 %. 
Between 1850 and ‘ 1:880 there -Was' very little increase ? in farm area> 
The ariiourit of improved land ■ though showing an ^pfeblute increase 
between 1880 and 1900, .declined relatively to the tpkal’area in fat firs 
froin’ 37*6 % J iri ri 880 to 6*4 % iri i^ho. Af; the sarile tiriie the average 
size df fatmb (not iricludirig farms with an area of 'less tflkri 3 riCres, 
wflich reported an anrturil ' income' of less than ‘$560) iricreriSedlfdm 
1^4*9 acrbb iri i886"to 43 f 3*6 acres in ’1900. 'TKis decre^edri the 1 pro- 
poi-tibri 5 of impfpved adfeage^rid 1 increase in ! the; ayefage: size of the 
farms is due to the increased flSd of '‘lands 1 fpti grazing , purposes. 
As regards teiiure , 90-6 % of thP farriis ! in 1960 were, operated by 
owners, ! 2 ! *2 % ’ by cash tenants, ririd ; ^'2'% by sharp ' teriants. Iri 
this year ’ 39*6;%’ of the farms defined their* pfiriCipril.' inbome from 
Hay arid’ graitiv 33*2'.% from live' stock, ^5%' ;frbm ; dairy prdduqe, 
T$ % ^dm ! vegetables, 2-8 % from fruits; The riidst; important 
Crop, as' a result of' irrigatiori, is riiMfav Which Is grbWii for forage, 
requires little attentiOiiV' hn,d ImpfbWeS the toil. Whgatv Indian born 
ririd bats are the leaidfrig cefbat Crop^V and; S. of; the 1 latitude df 
Sririta F^ Vegetables and* decidubus frUits flptifish' whete the water- 
supply is arriple. A little GOtton haS beeh gfowri near Crirlsbad in 
the FdCpS ’VUlley; arid iri .'1969 [ sugar beets Were irittodheed 1 soitth of 
AlhUtirieifqurii-.arid '-'CriiitaloUb'es" id' the ‘southern RiO Grrinde Valley. 
Fruit, 'fespeciafiy the Bartlfett ^pear, is; Wery sUccerisfull The tof^l 
Value of fairm ' the VriltiC *pf 

the liV& stock, I31 ,727 {400: ! Tpe vUlUe OF the’ farm products iti ■' 1879 
was i il;§Q%974; in ‘ 1889: ; ti,784;8^4V : and in 1899 fioyt 55,2 F5. 
In 1969 the Values of the principal farm products (according to the 
! Yekr &ob'k of tfie, U.S.\ Department 6 f A gUculiure) were: as iolloWs : 
hriy, $5,839,000; wheat, 1:; Indian corn, 

pats, $634,606;; and potatoes^ H $.86,po6. ; T)ie values *of the r Waribris 
classes of live stock on 5 the^ ikt ox January 1 pip vwbre as folloWs 1 : 
sheep, 4 fi 3, 714, poo; milch cpWs; $1,125,000 ; bther rieat battle, 
$15,677)660; horses, $6,251 ?° 00 5 ‘ J 'mules, $63^,666^ .. sWirie, 
$272,960^ StOck-rriisirig is thp*,hi6st impbrtarit industry:, rind, phe 
growing of ^ ^shfeep. for " wopl takes^ ^ri : leridlng placpi , The Hilte and rnesris 
covered With the riutptjoUs 'gmhia grass form excellerit grazhig 
grounds, which are most extensive 4U; ,-Berhalrllop Guadarupe, Rib 
Arrihrif Migqel, tfhfori riiid‘ 'Valencia counties. : Iri April 1967 
(according to ' an estimat6' Or V the National ! Association qf Wob! 
MahufaCturers) New Mexicb cbtitMii^d ; ^,6bo,ood sheep; the larg&t 
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number in any state or Territory except Montana and Wyoming ; 
and in April 1909 there were 3,200,000 sheep of shearing age in 
New Mexico, but this number was less than that in Montana or 
Wyoming at that time. 

Except in a few mountain valleys in the N., agriculture was long 
entirely dependent upon irrigation, which has been practised in 
New Mexico by the Pueblo Indians since prehistoric times. In 1899 
the total irrigated area outside of Indian reservations amounted to 
203,893 acres (67*2% of all improved land) — an increase of 122-2% 
in the preceding decade. Of the total land in crops in that year 
89-2 % was irrigated. After the passage of the Federal Reclamation 
Act in 1902, a number of extensive irrigation works in New Mexico 
were undertaken by the Federal government. The Carlsbad reservoir 
and diverting dam in Eddy county and the Rio Hondo canals and 
reservoir in Chaves county were completed in 1907 and are capable 
of supplying water to tracts of 20,000 and 10,000 acres respectively. 
In 1908 an irrigation reservoir in McKinley county for the use of the 
Zuni Indians and the Leasburg project (Dona Ana county; 20,000 
acres) were completed. The Rio Grande project was planned in 1907 
for the storage of the flood waters of the Rio Grande near Engle, New 
Mexico, in order to reclaim about 155,000 acres of land in New Mexico 
and Texas, and to deliver to Mexico above the city of Juarez 60,000 
acre-feet of water per year, as provided by, a treaty (proclaimed on the 
16th of January 1907) between that republic and the United States. 
Other systems contemplated by the government were the Las Vegas 
project for reclaiming 10,000 acres near Las Vegas, the Urton Lake 
project for reclaiming 60,000 acres in the Pecos Valley, and the La 
Plata Valley project for irrigating about 40,000 acres in the north- 
western part of New Mexico, 35 m. S.W. of Durango, Colorado. A 
special irrigation commission was appointed in 1897, and in 1905 the 
legislature created the office of Territorial irrigation engineer. I rriga- 
tion by private companies is of some importance, especially in the San 
Juan Valley, the Rio Grande Valley and the Pecos Valley. In 1909 it 
was estimated that about 500,000 acres were irrigated. Dry farming 
has proved a great success in New Mexico, as elsewhere in, the South- 
West, especially since 1900; and in 1907 it was estimated that 
2,000,000 acres were cultivated without irrigation. 

.. Manufactures . — As New Mexico is primarily a mining and stock- 
raising region, its manufacturing industries are of comparatively 
small importance. The value of the manufactured products in 
1880 wais $1,284,846; in 1890 $1,516,195; and in 1900 $5, 605, 795, 
an increase in the latter decade of 269-7%. In 1905 there were 199 
establishments under the factory system (an increase of 14-4% 
over the number in 1900) ; the amount of capital invested was 
$4,638,248, and the value of “ factory ” products was $5,705,880 
(an increase of 40-5% over the value of the “ factory ” products in 
1900). Tfie leading industries in 1905 were the construction of cars 
and general railway shop and repair work by steam railway companies 
(value of product, $2,509,845), the manufacture of lumber and timber 
products (value $1,315,364) and of flour and grist mill products 
(value $388,124), and the printing and publishing of newspapers and 
periodicals (value $279,858). In 1900 the manufactures of Albu- 
querque, Santa Fe and Socorro were valued at 39*4% of the total 
value of New Mexico’s products. 

Minerals . — The existence of valuable mineral deposits was early 
known to the Spaniards. There was some production of gold by the 
Mexicans, but the silver mining was unimportant until 1881, when 
the Lake Valley silver mines in Sierra county began to yield. Be- 
tween that year and 1884 the coining value of the silver product 
increased from $275,000 to $3,000,000. After 1885 there was a 
gradual decline in the output, whose bullion value in 1908 was 
$250,986. The production of gold has shown a somewhat similar 
movement; the output in 1881 was valued at $185,000; in 1889, 
at $1,000,000, and in 1908 at $298,75 7- The leading gold- and 
silver-producing counties are Socorro, Grant, Sierra and Dona Ana. 
Only silver is mined in the last-named county. Copper has been mined 
for many years, and in 1906 and 1908 constituted New Mexico’s most 
valuable metallic product, the value of the yield in these years being 
$1, 356, 533 and $658,858 respectively. Nearly all the product comes 
.from Grant county, and in 1908 nearly 98 % of the output was from 
Grant and Otero counties. In 1905-1908 the decrease in output was 
large. In the same years there was an increase in the output of 
zinc, which in 1906 was valued at $67,710 and in 1908 at $168,096. 
Most of the zinc comes from Socorro county, where the mines of the 
Magdalena District in 1908 yielded 93 % of the entire product. 
A small amount of lead is produced incidentally to the mining of 
zinc, being derived from mixed lead and zinc ores. Far the most 
important mineral product, however, is coal, which is found in all 
forms— lignite to anthracite — and in widely distributed areas. 
The, chief centres of production are the Raton field, in Colfax county ; 
the Durango-Gallup field, in McKinley and Rio Arriba counties; 
the Whiteoaks field, in Lincoln county; and the Los Cerillos and 
Tejoii areas, in Santa Fe county. Much of the coal is suitable for 
coke, of which a considerable amount is manufactured. The value 
of the coal product in 1902 was $1,590,230; in 1904, $i,9°4*499i 
and in 1908, $3,368,753. Iron ores are widely distributed, but have 
not been developed; graphite is mined in Colfax county; mica in 
Taos county, and to a small extent in Rio .Arriba county; marble is 
quarried in Otero county and sandstone in Bernalillo, Colfax and 
San Miguel counties. Gypsum beds are widely distributed, and the 


supply is inexhaustible, but their great- distance from centres of con- 
sumption has prevented their profitable working. In New Mexico 
are found turquoises and a few garnets; it seems probable that 
turquoises were mined by the Aztecs. The largest of the old Spanish 
turquoise mines in the Cerillos District, 18 m. S. of Santa Fe, f urnished 
a turquoise product between 1890 and 1900 valued at more than 
$2,000,000. Other mines are in Grant and Otero counties. The 
New Mexican garnets are found in McKinley county. The output 
of precious stones in 1902 was valued at $51,100, in 1908 at $72,100. 

T ransportation. — The total railway mileage on the 3 1 st of December 
1908 was 2,918-02, more than twice as much as that of 1890. 
.The length of railway per inhabitant in New Mexico in 1907 was 
about five times as great as that for the whole country, but the 
amount of line per square mile of territory was only about one-third 
as great as the average for the United States. New Mexico is 
traversed by two transcontinental lines, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa F6, from Chicago to San Francisco and the Southern Pacific, 
from New Orleans to San Francisco. The main line of the former 
enters New Mexico near Raton, extends S.W, to Albuquerque and 
thence westward into Arizona. A southward extension taps the 
Southern Pacific at El Paso, Texas, and Deming, New Mexico, and 
there are numerous shorter branches. This system also controls the 
Pecos Valley & North-Eastern railway, which serves the south- 
western part of New Mexico. The Southern Pacific crosses New 
Mexico westward from El Paso, Texas. The western division of 
the El Paso & South-Western system, connecting El Paso and 
Benson, Arizona, crosses New Mexico just N. of the Mexican 
boundary. Its eastern division (including the El Paso & North- 
Eastern, the El Paso & Rock Island, the Alamogordo & Sacramento 
Mountain and the Dawson railways) connects with the Chicago; 
Rock Island <3c Pacific at Tucumcari; thus forming a connecting 
link between that system and the Southern Pacific. The Santa F6 
Central, extending southward from Santa Fe to Torrance, is a con- 
necting link between the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the El 
Paso & South-Western systems. Branches of the Denver & Rio 
Grande serve the northern parts of New Mexico. 

Population . — The population of New Mexico consists of 
three distinct classes — Indians; Spanish- Americans, locally 
known as “ Mexicans ”; and the English-Speaking class called, 
in distinction from the others, “ Americans.” Of the Indians 
there are two types, both of the Athapascan family; in one are 
the Pueblos, and in the other the Navahos, in the N.W. part of 
the state, and their near kinsmen, the Apaches, to the south. 
The Pueblo Indians live in adobe houses, are quiet and usually 
self-sustaining, and have been converted to the forms of Christi- 
anity! They had irrigated farms and dwelt in six-storey com- 
munal houses long before the advent of the white man. By the 
treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, in 1848, the United States govern- 
ment recognized them as citizens. They lived in 19 villages of 
pueblos, the largest of which, Zuni, is more properly called a 
reservation, as it has been enlarged from time to time by grants 
from the Federal government. The 18 pueblos and the Zufii 
reservation contained in 1900 a population of 8127, and a total 
area of 1417 sq. m. The pueblos are held under Spanish grants 
which were confirmed by the United States. The terraced 
! architecture of the villages is very remarkable. Originally the 
Pueblo Indians lived in many-storeyed communal houses, built 
sometimes of stone, sometimes of adobe, and occasionally 
chiselled into the sides of a stone cliff, as best suited the con- 
venience of the builders. At present there is a tendency among 
them to copy the one-storey huts of the Mexicans. Taos (pop. 
in 1900, 419) is one of the most imposing of the pueblos, consisting 
of two six-storeyed pyramidal tenements, separated by a brook. 
Zuni (pop. 1525) has a five-storeyed dwelling surrounded 
by detached huts; Acoma (pop. 492 in 1900; 566 in 1902), 
standing on a cliff 357 ft. high (Acoma means “ people of the 
white rock ” and Aco, the Indian name for the pueblo, means 
“ white rock ”), contains three blocks of three-storeyed terraced 
buildings , 1 and Laguna also contains some three-storeyed 

1 About 3 m. N.E. of Acoma stands the Enchanted Mesa (Mesa 
Encantada; Katzimo in Keresan), rising 430 ft. above the plain, 
and being 2050 ft. long and 100 to 350 ft. wide. Upon its summit, 
according to Indian tradition, once stood the village of Acoma, 
but while the inhabitants were tending their crops in the plains a 
powerful earth movement threw down the rocky ladder by which 
alone the summit could be reached. According to the story, three 
women had been left in the village and these perished. The Mesa 
was first climbed by white men in 1896 by Prof. William Libbey 
(b. 1855), of Princeton University; it was climbed again in 1897 
by a party led by F. W. Hodge; and pottery and stone implements 
Were found here. 
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dwellings, but the Laguna tribe, numbering, 1077 in 1900 and 
1384 in 1905, now live mostly in their former summer villages 
on the plain. The other Indians live on reservations, of which 
there are three: the Mescalero ‘ Apache reservation, in Otero 
county, containing 554 Indians in 1900; the Jicarilla Apache 
reservation, in Rio Arriba county, with a population of 829; 
and the Navaho reservation, in Utah* Arizona and New Mexico, 
which contains in that part of it situated in New Mexico a 
population of 2480. 

The inhabitants of Spanish descent have been only slightly 
assimilated and cling tenaciously to their racial peculiarities. 
As a rule, they liye in low adobe houses built around a court, 
and are poor and ignorant, but hospitable. They are more 
Americanized in the Rio Grande Valley than among the moun- 
tains, where English is rarely spoken. Many of them have 
intermarried with the Indians, creating the class of half-breeds 
known as “ Mestizos.” .Although the proportion of Spanish- 
American and Indian inhabitants is steadily decreasing with the 
arrival of immigrants from other parts of the United States, it 
was nevertheless computed by the New Mexican authorities to be 
about 63% in 1904. About one-tenth of the Spanish- American; 
and Indian population habitually use the English language. 

The total population of New Mexico in 1870 was 91,874; 
in 1880, 119,565; in 1890, 153,593; in 1900, 195,310, and 
in 1910, according to the U.S. census, the figure was 327,301. 
Of the native white population in 1900, 17,917 were of foreign 
parentage. Of the foreign-born element 6649, or about one-half, 
were Mexicans, 1360 were Germans and the rest chiefly English* 
Irish, Canadians, Italians, Scotch and Austrians. The chief 
cities were Albuquerque (6238), Santa Fe (5603), Las Vegas 
(3 55 2) and Raton (3 540) . Far the greater portion of the popula- 
tion (in 1906, 56*2% of the estimated population) are communi- 
cants of the Roman Catholic Churchy which had in 1906 121,558 
members, the total communicants of all denominations in that 
year numbering 137,009. Among Protestants there were 6560 
Methodists, 2935 Presbyterians and 2331 Baptists. 

Administration ,— The executive officers until 1911 were a 
governor and a : Territorial secretary appointed by the President 
of the United States, and a treasurer, auditor, superintendent of 
public instruction, adjutant-general, commissioner of public 
lands arid other administrative officials appointed by the 
governor. The legislative department included a council of 
12 members and a House of Representatives of 24 members, 
chosen by popular vote. The sessions; were biennial and limited 
to 60 days. All laws passed by the Assembly and approved by the 
governor had to be submitted to the Federal Congress for its ap- 
proval. The Territory was represented in Congress by a delegate, 
chosen by popular vote, with the right to speak in the national 
legislature but not to vote. The judicial department included 
a supreme court, district courts, probate courts and local justices 
of the peace. The supreme court consisted of a chief justice and 
six associate justices appointed by the President. There were 
severi judicial districts, each with a court presided over by a 
justice of the supreme court. Each county had a probate court , 
and each precinct a justice of the peace. 

For tfie purposes of local government New Mexico is divided 
into 26 counties, each being governed by a board of county 
commissioners, chosen by the people. Each county is divided by 
the commissioners into precincts. Municipal corporations with 
a population of 3006 and over are cities, and are governed through 
a mayor and board of aldermen; those with a population of 
between 1500 and 3000 are towns, and are governed through a 
mayor and trustees. 

A rather unusual institution within New Mexico is the mounted 
police, who numbered 11 in 1907, whose work was almost entirely 
in the cattle country, and who had authority to patrol the entire 
Territory and to make arrests or to preserve order wherever their 
presence, was needed, unhampered by the restrictions limiting the 
jurisdiction of local police. 

A homestead not exceeding $1000 in value, and held by a , husband 
and wife or by a widow or widower with an unmarried daughter or 
an unmarried; minor son, may be held exempt from seizure arid sale 
by legal process. The exemption may be claimed by either the 
husband or the wife, blit* may not be granted if each owns a home- 


stead; and it does not extend to judgments rendered against the 
debtor on account of a mortgage, non-payment of the purchase 
money or supplies and labour for building and repairs. 

In 1907 tne legislature passed a radical measure, making the pen- 
alty for operating games of chance six months’ imprisonment in the 
county-jail, and, at the discretion of the court, a fine of not less 
than $100 and not more than $500; this law went into effect on 
the 1st of January 1908. Gambling had formerly been licensed — 
the gambling-house keeper paying $200 per annum for each gaming 
table or apparatus, this sum going to the district and county school 
funds. 

Revenues for the support of the government are derived chiefly 
from, the general property tax. There are also special corporation 
taxes on car companies, express companies arid foreign corporations 
producing, refining or selling petroleum or coal oil; and a system of 
licence-charges or business taxes. A poll tax is levied by the state 
for school purposes and may also be levied by municipalities. The 
county ana the municipal tax rates are limited respectively to 5 and 
to mills on the dollar. A special tax not exceeding 3 mills on the 
dollar may be levied on all taxable property for school purposes, 
and the proceeds apportioned amoftg the school districts according 
to the number of school children.. The proceeds of the poll tax are 
distributed in the counties in which the tax is collected. Each 
school district may supplement the aid from the state by laying special 
taxes, arid the Federal government has granted to each township 
4 sq. m. of public land to aid in the support of the schools. Land- 
grants ampuiiting in 1907 to 1,343,080 acres had also been made for 
the benefit of various educational, charitable and correctional 
institutions, and for irrigation purposes. At the close of the fiscal 
year ending on the 31st of May 1008, New Mexico showed ex- 
penditures of $721,272*81, receipts of $754,080-94 and a balance in 
the treasury of $378,653*63. The bonded debt, amounting on the 
31st of May 1908 to $788,000, was incurred partly in meeting 
temporary deficits in the treasury and partly iri the construction of 
public buildings. 

Education . — At the head of the public school system is a Board of 
Education of seven members, including the governor and the super- 
intendent of public instruction ; this Board apportions the school 
fund among the counties, selects the text-books and prepares the 
examinations for teachers. The superintendent of public instruction 
exercises a general supervision over the schools of New Mexico. 
There is also a superintendent of schools for each county, and the 
counties are divided into school districts, each having three directors, 
who disburse the school . funds arid have the care of the school 
property. In incorporated cities and towns these functions are dis- 
charged by local boards of education. The school age is from five to 
twenty-one years, and for children between the ages of seven and 
fourteen school attendance for three months in each year is com- 
pulsory* The total enrollment for the year ending the 1st of August 
1966 was 39,377, with an average daily attendance of 25,174; the 
average length of the school year was 5 months and 19 days. The 
use of English in the. Schoolroom is required by law; New Mexico has 
adopted a uniform system of text-books. 

The state supports the University of New Mexico at Albu- 
querque; a College of Agriculture arid Mechanic Arts 1 (established 
1889, opened 1890) at Mesilla Park, 40 m. from El Paso; a Normal 
School at Silver City (pop. 1900, 2735; county-seat of Grant 
county) ; a Normal University at Las Vegas; a School of Mines (at 
Socorro; pop. 4900, 1512; county-seat of Socorro county), which 
was founded in 1889, was organized and opened in 1895 when it 
received from Congress 50,000 acres of land, has in its library the 
private library of John W. Powell, formerly director of the U.S* 
Geological Survey, and owns the Torrance Mine at the foot of 
Socorro Mountain, 2 m. from the college campus; and a Military 
Institute, at Roswell (pop. 1900, 2006; county-seat of Chaves 
cOUnty). Indian day schools are maintained by the Federal 
government at Albuquerque, Jicarilla, Santa F6 and Zuni. 

The state maintains an insane asylum at Las Vegas, a deaf 
and dumb asylum and penitentiary at Santa F6, an institute for 
the blind at Almagordo, a reform school at El Rito and a miners’ 
hospital at Raton. For many years the legislature has also contri- 
buted to the support of a number of private hospitals and charitable 
institutions. 

History . — To the existence of an Old-World myth New Mexico 
owes its early exploration by the Spaniards. Early in the 
16th century it was believed that in the New World would be 
found the fabled cities and creatures of which Europeans had 
heard for centuries. There was a story that in the 8th century 
a bishop of Lisbon, to escape from the Arabs, had fled to islands 
in the West, where he and his followers had founded seven cities; 
and when the Indians in Mexico related to the Spanish explorers 
a bit of their folk lore, to the effect that they had issued from 
Seven caves, the imaginative white men soon identified these 
caves with the famous Seven Cities. In 1536 came Caheza 

1 This college also receives Federal aid: 100,000 acres of public 
land were voted to it in 1898. 
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dje; Vaca into MeSdo aftet eight yeafs of wandering aicross the 
continent and related to , Hi's cduntrymen the stories he Had 
heard /Of stone ini;. the north. He had -hot 

seeti ' the dries himself,* : nor had he,! as is frequently asserted, 
gone as, far north as the present NeW Mexico, but his reports 
tended to confirm previous rumours and led the viceroy," Don 
Antonio de Mendoza, to send Fray. Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan . 
friar, on a small and inexpensive expedition of discovery. 

Fray Marcos (q.v.) was the first. European to enter the limits of 
what is, now' New Mexico. A glimpse of the terraced houses of an 
Indian village— now identified as Zum— convinced him that he 
had seen one of the Seven Cities, and he hastened back, with the, 
good news. The stories that he told grew in their passage from 
mouth to mou th un til the Spaniards believed that in the north 
were, ci ties. “ very rich, having, silversmiths, and that, the women, 
wore strings of gold beads aqd the men girdles of gold.” Full of 
missionary zeal,, and desirous that settlements should be* plan ted 
in the new region in order, that the heathen might bfi cofi verted, 
#ray Marcos did little to refute these exaggerations. . The con- 
quest of the Seven Cities was determined, upon,: and a band of 
adventurers, led by Francisco Vasquez de Coronado {q.v:) , set out 
in 1539. Following the route of Fray Marcos de Niza, Coronado 
reached the; first of the alleged cities, and to Ills great disappoint- 
ment found only an Indian pueblo. An exploring party sent 
eastward reached Acoma, and then proceeded to Tiguex on the 
Rio Grande, and finally tp the Pecos river. The main body of 
Coronado’s expedition remained in New Mexico ( on the Rio 
Grande while he pushed on to the fabled land of Quivfra, 1 only" 
to meet with another disappointment; ■ * 

, Forty years elapsed before the Spaniards 5 again entered New 
Mexico. In 1581 Fray Augustin Rodriguez,: another Franciscan, 
explored the valley of the Rio Grande,- and in 15$ 2-1 583 Antonio 
Espejo made extended explorations to/ the E. and W. of this 
stream. It was about thM time, apparently, that the Spaniards 
in Mexico' adopted ’the termNeW Mexico to designate the land 
to the north,; , Rodriguez .had called the , country San .'Felipe, 
and Espejo had named it-Nueva; Andalucia. ^Between 4:583: and 
1595 several attempts at the' conquest and occupation of New 
Mexico were made, but fot varipu.s reasons f hey were unsuccessful. 
In the spring of . 1598 , Don Juan de Opate entered New Mexico 
with about 400 colonists,; and , choosing the pueblo of §an Juan 
(30 m. N.W*. of the modern Santa Fe) as a temporary dwelling- 
place, mape preparations for buildiiig a ; town a;t the junction of 
tji’e Rip Chama and the Rao Grande, tjabje known h$:Sap f'fanci’sbo. 
In i the (following year the : new; settlement was renamed San 
Gabriel; Some years later a' second settlement was made, at 
Santa 1 F^ r which has ever since 5 been the seat of government of 
$few Mexico. Although t^e ^Francisean irijssionafies by; i 6 i y had 
built seven churches and had baptized, 14,000 Indians, there were 
ifi this year only - 48 soldiers and settlers in the province. The 
zeal of .the friars ifi stamping but the religious rites of the natives, 
the severe penalties inflicjfed for iion-of sdr v#ncd of the rfiles of 
the Church, and the heavy tribute in kind demanded by .the 
Spanish authorities, aroused feelings iof resentment in the Pueblo 
Indians arid led ifi 1686 to a general revolt, headed by a native 
napabd Pope. ' . Oyer 400 Spahiafds were massacred, arid the 
remnant, after onduring a .siege 111 Santa F e, fled southward 
to: a mission near the present El Paso. For a decade the natives 
enjoyed their independence, destroying nearly all vestiges of 
Spanish occupation, and Writing their wrath particularly upon the 
churches; After several attempts at reconquest; had failed, Don 
Diego de Vargas marched Up the Rib Grande: in 1692, and 
largely by- moral suasion secured the : surrender, of Santa Fe> 
then held by the Indians. < During the next four years the sub- 
mission of all the pueblos was secured, and the permanency of 

1 Although the ; Quivlra story, wkb fabricated 1 by an Indian captiVe 
and its fraiidulefit character \^a&- fully exposed by 1 Gdronado iff 1541, 
ignorant* American treasure-seekers still search.! for thijs, mythical 
region! By a, strange, perversion of names the, deserted stone pueblo 
.of Tabiri,;S,.pf Albuquerque in^the vicinity of the Manzano Moun- 
tains, has' received the appellation of ‘ ‘ Gran Quivfra,” 'thereby 
causing man^ dfeliid&d pefsoffs 'tfi make; a Vain search among its 
ruins for treasure. • V V” < 7 • " ■' •’ " ‘ : • ' * ■ 


European occupation’ was assured* The. history of New Mexico 
in the 18th century was. Uneventful, being chiefly a. story of petty 
disagreements among the pueblos, and occasional forays of, the 
more warlike : tribes, the Navahos, Apaches! and Comanches. 
During the Mexican War of Independence (1811-21) New 
Mexico was tranquil and little disturbed by events farther south ; 
but when, near the close of the year 1821, the news of independ- 
ence arrived it Was received with enthusiasm. Under the Mexican 
republic New Mexico was called a province till 1824, when it was 
united with Chihuahua and Durango to form the Estado Interno 
del Norte. Several months later, however, it was separated from ; 
these’ two provinces: and became .a Territory ; in 1836 it was 
officially designated as a department, and remained as such until 
ceded to the United States by the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, 
in 1848; Its government during this, period was only slightly 
changed from what it had been under Spain* - ; : :l 

Gf great importance to New Mexico enuring the first half of the 
19th century was the development of its trade with the United 
States; American traders, had occasionally ventured as far as 
Santa Fe before the independence of Mexico, but they were 
frequently expelled and their goods confiscated by : the Spanish 
authorities. After 1822 trading expeditions became larger and 
more : numerous. From Missouri caravans of pack animals, and 
later wagon trains, set out in May of, each year on the 800 m. 
journey to Santa Fe, along the route later: followed in its general; 
lines by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa: Fe railway. . The value, 
of the ■ products carried by these trains increased from $ 1 5 ,000 
in 1822 to; $450,000 in 1843. ; On their return trip the wagons 
often brought loads of wool, fur and blankets. . 

In T841- the republic of Texas, claiming that its western 
boundary was the Rio Grande, sent a force of 300 men to New 
Mexico to enforce these claims. The Texans reached the frontier 
in a starved >and exhausted condition, were made prisoners by the 
NeW Mexican . militia, and were sent to Mexico, where after a short, 
term of confinement they were released. . 

In 1846 the Congress of the United States declared that war 
existed with Mexico, and on the 3rd of June Brigadier- General 
Stephen W. Kearny was ordered to undertake the conquest of 
New ; Mexico and California and to “ establish temporary civil 
governments therein.” Kearny reached Las Vegas on the 15th ; 
of August, assured the people of protection if they remained, 
peaceable, and three days later entered Santa Fe without opposi- 
tion. Here he organized a civil government and compiled a code 
of laws, 1 some? of which are still in force, thus exceeding, his 
instructions and ignoring the territorial claims of Texas, put 
of which had groWfi the war. After Kearny’s departure for 
California and Col. Alexander William Doniphan’s (1808-^1887 j 
setting out (Dec. 1846) on. his heroic expedition to join Gen. 
Wool at Chihuahua, some of the inhabitants revolted, and in 
January 1847 assassinated the governor, Charles Bent, and. a 
number of Americans and Mexicans who had taken office under 
the new regime. The insurrection was. quickly suppressed, but 
the citizens soon grew tired of a military government, and in 
1848 and again in 1849 petitioned Congress for a government 
“ purely civil in character.” In 1850 a convention met in Santa 
F6 and drafted a state constitution prohibiting slavery; tfiis 
constitution was ratified, and state officials were chosen to act 
under it: The governor by military appointment, Colonel Jphn 
Munroe :(i 796-1861), refused to surrender his , jurisdiction in 
favour of the state officials until authorized to do so by 
Congress; and for a time there was much writing of pronuncia- 
mentos by the military arid the quasi-state officials. But finally a, 
regular Territorial form of government, provided by Congress by 
an act of the 13th, of December 1850 (a part of the Compromise 
of 1830) , ( was formally inaugurated on the 3rd of March 1851. 

As ongirially constituted, the Territory included, besides most 
of its present area, nearly all of what is .fiow Arizona, and a small 
portion of the present Colorado. By the terms of the Compromise 
Measures of 1850 Texas surrendered all claims to the portion of 
New Mexifco E. of the Rio Grande, and was reimbursed for this 
loss of territory by the F ederal government. The Gadsden 
Purchase (see Gadsden, James), ^concluded on the 30th of 
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December; $853^ tuld proclaimed by President Pierce on the 36th 
of June > 1854,: added to the Territory an area of 45,535 sq; m., 
and changed the southern boundary W. of the Rio Grande so 
that from the^ Rio Grande the new boundary ran due W. on the 
parallel of 31 0 47' N. lat. for 100 m., then due S. to the parallel 
of 31 0 20' N. lat., then due W. on that parallel to its intersection 
with the 1 nth meridian of longitude west of Greenwich; from 
that point of intersection in a straight line to the Colorado 
river, 20 m. below its junction with the Gila, and thence up the . 
middle of the Colorado river to the boundary line between 
Mexico and California. In 1861 a portion of north-eastern New 
Mexico was taken to form part of Colorado; and in 1863 alb 
of the area W. of the 109th meridian was organized as the 
separate Territory of Arizona. 

By the Compromise of: 1850 the question whether New Mexico 
should have slavery .was left to the .decision of the inhabitants. 
Only a few African slaves were ever brought into the Territory, 
and these were Usually the property of civil and military officers. 
There were two classes of the population, however, whose status 
was practically that of slaves ; namely, Indian captives and peons, 
B.efore slavery was .prohibited in the Territory by ; Act of Congress 
in 1862, Indian captives were regularly bought and sold, a traffic 
sanctioned by. custom and not prohibited by law. Peons were 
persons held in servitude on account of debt, and the peonage 
system was^ sanctioned both by the custom of the Mexican: provinces 
and by the lavfs. of the T erritory. An . act of 185 I forbade servants. ; 
ftorn leaving masters to whom they were indebted,, and in. 1853 
sheriffs were authorized in some instances to dispose of the’ debtor’s 
labour to the highest bidder. Peonage remained a legalized in- 
stitution until 1867, when it was prohibited by an act of Congress. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War the inhabitants were generally 
apathetic; but when the Confederates invaded New Mexico • 
they proved loyal to the Union. 1 In February 1862 General 
H. H. Sibley,; commanding a force of about 3800 Texans, marched 
into New Mexico, fought a successful engagement at Valverde, 
on the Rio Grande, against Union forces under Colonel, later 
General, Edward R. S. Canby, and occupied Albuquerque and 
Santa Fe. The Union troops were reinforced from Colorado, 
however, and after a series of skirmishes the Confederates were 
compelled to retreat to Texas, leaving behind about half their ? 
original number in killed, wounded and missing. New Mexico 
furnished to the Union army between 5000 and 6000 men. 

The period following the American occupation of New Mexico 
was* marked by constant depredations of the Indians, chiefly the 
Navahos, Apaches and a few Utes, their main object being 
plunder. While the' troops were occupied with the Confederate 
invaders the Indians had a free hand, but in 1863 an energetic 
campaign was begun by General James H. Carleton against the 
NavahoS, who were* subdued arid placed on a reservation on the 
Pecos river; and later removed' to the north-western part of the 
Territory. There they grew peaceful and prosperous, acquiring 
large flocks of sheep and gaining a reputation as makers of 
blankets; The Apache Indians, the most savage of all, were 
placed on reservations somewhat later, but for many years bands 
of their warriors would escape and make raids into New Mexico, 
Arizona and Mexico^ The rriost notable of the later outbreaks 
were those in 1879-1880 and in 1885-1886 respectively of the 
Apache chiefs Victorio and Geronimo (c. 1834-1909). 

When the United States acquired possession of New Mexico, the 
best portions of the Territory were held in private ownership under 
Spanish and Mexican grants,. which were confirmed by the treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hirialgo. To determine the validity of these claims, 
which had been complicated by transfers and subdivisions, and to 
fix their boundaries, • which were often very vaguely described, 
proved a very formidable undertaking ; and the slow process of 
confirmation greatly retarded the development of the Territory. 
There was buf. little material progress .before the advent pf the rail- > 
way. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railway reached Albu- 
querque in 1880, and the Southern Pacific railway effected a junction 
with it at Derriing in 1881, thus connecting the Territory with the 
eastern and western , coasts of the United States. With the railway 
camp; capital and the, development of mines, great cattle ranges and 
mpdern , towns. Immigrants from the states, however, rarely 

1 According to the historian H. H. Bancroft, the loyalty to the 
Union cause respited “ largely from the fact that the Confederate 

iayifeipn camp from Texas, the old Hatred of the Texans being the 

stHon^y popular feeling pf the natives, far outweighing their' de- j 

Votion tP either the North pr the* South.”- ■ f : : 0 ; \| 


settled beyond the zone of the railway, and in the remote rural 
regions the process of Americanization was slow. 

After the Civil War numerous attempts were made to secure 
the admission of New Mexico into the Union as a state. In 1872 
a state constitution was drafted, and it was proposed for a time 
to call the new state Lincoln, but the movement came to nothing. 
In 1889 another constitution was drafted, but it was rejected 
when submitted to a popular vote. On the 6th of November 
1906 the question of the joint admission of New Mexico and 
Arizona as a single state bearing the name of the latter Territory 
was submitted to a vote of their citizens. The vote of New Mexico 
was favourable (26,195 to 14,735), but the measure was defeated 
in Arizona. jn s June 1910 the President approved an enabling 
act providing for the admission of Arizona and New Mexico as 
separate states; 

The governors of New Mexico since its independence from Spain 
have been as follows : 

Under the Mexican Republic 2 * 
Francisco Javier Chavez . . . . . 1822 

Antonio Vizcrirra 1822-1823 

: Francisco Javier Chavez (acting) . . 1823 

Bartolome Vaea . . .... . 1823-1825 

Antonio Narbona . . , . . . 1825-1827 

Mariuel Armijo . . . . . . 1827-1828 

Antonio Vizcarra (acting) . . . . , 1828 

Jose Antonio Chavez . . . . . . 1828-1831 

. Santiago Abreu . .. . . . . 1831-1833 

Francisco Sarracino . . . . 1833-1835 , 

Tuan Rafael Ortiz (acting) . . . 1834 

Mariano Chavez (acting) . . . . 1835 

Albino Perez . . ... . . . 1835-1837 

Jose Gonzalez, revolutionary governor or pre- 
, .tendant . . . . * ... 1837-1838 

Manuel Armijo . . . . . . 1838-1846 

Antonio. Sahdoval (acting) . . . 1841 

Mariano Martinez de Lejanza (acting) . . 1844-1845 

i qse Chavez (acting) . . .... 1845 

uan Bautista Vigil y Alarid (acting) . . 1846 

Under the United States 

Governors by Military Appointment. 

Charles Bent . . ... . . 1846-1 847® 

; Dbnaejano Vigil . . ... . 1847-1848 

John Marshall Washington . . . 1848-1 849 4 

John M unroe . , . . . . . 1849-1851 4 

‘ ’ Governors by Presidential Appointment. 

: James S. Calhoiin ... . . .. 1851-1852 

E. Vv. Sumner (Military Commander, acting) 1852 

John Greiner (Secretary, acting) 

William Carr Lane . . • . 

David MernwethCr . . 

Abtaham Rencher . 

Henry Connelly . . . . 

; W ; . E. M. Arny (Secretary, acting) 

Robert B. Mitchell 
William A. Pile . 


Marsh Gidding 

William G. Ritch (Secretary, acting) 

Samuel B. Axtell . 

Lewis Wallace 
Lionel A. Sheldon 
Edmimd G. Ross . 

L. Bradford Prince 
William T. Thornton 
Miguel A. Otero . 

Herbert J. Hagerman 
J. W. Raynolds (Secretary, acting as governor) 


1852 

1852- 1853 

1853- 1857 
1857-1861 
1861-1865 
1 £65-1 866 
1866-1869 
1869-1871 
1871-1875 

1875 

1875-1878 

1878-1881 

1881-1885 

1885-1889 

1889-1893 

1893-1897 

1897-1906 
1906-1907 
1907 


George Curry . . . . . . . 1907-1909 

William J. ills ...... . . ... 1909- 

Bibliography. — For general descriptive material see biblio- 
graphies in U.S. Geological Survey, Bulletins 177 and 301, and the 
official reports of the U.S. government departments ; also Charles 
F. LummisV The Land of Poco Tiempo ( New York, 1897) ; Samuel 
W. Cozzens, The Ancient Cibola . . . or, Three Years in Arizona 
and New Mexico (Boston, 1891); W. H. H. Davis, El Gringo, or, New 
Mexico and her People (New York, 1857) ; M. Frost and A. F. Walker 
The Land of Sunshine (Santa Fe, 1904) ; V. L. Sullivan, tl Irrigation 
in New Mexico ” (Washington, 1909), Experiment Stations Bulletin 
215; and F. A. Jones, New Mexico Mines and Minerals (Santa Fe, 
1904).^ History :' H. H. Bancroft, Arizona and "New Mexico (Sari 

2 Under the republic until 1837 the governor was officially desig- 
nated as jefe politico ; after that date as gobernador. 

3 Assassinated during the Mexican revolt on the 19th of January 

1847. ' ' . . 

4 -Governor as Commander of the Department, 
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Francisco, 1889) ; A. F» Bandolier, Contributions to the History of 
the South-western Portion of the United States, being vol. v., American 
series, of the Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America 
(Cambridge, 1890); George P. Winship, “ The Coronado Expedi- 
tion,” in the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington, 1896); W. H. H. Davis, The Spanish Conquest of New 
Mexico (Doylestowh, Pa., 1869); P. St G. Cooke, The Conquest of 
New Mexico and California (New York, 1878) ; William E. Connelly, 
Doniphan's Expedition and the Conquest of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia (Topeka, Kaii., 1907); L. Bradford Prince, Historical Sketches 
of New Mexico (New York, 1883); H. O. Ladd, The Story of New 
Mexico (Boston, 1691); Helen Haines, History of New Mexico 
(New York, 1891) ; Henry Inman, The Old Santa Fe Trail (New 
York, 1,897); Publications of the Historical Society of New Mexico, 
and Gaspar de Villagra, Historia de la Nueva Mexico; reimpresa 
por el Museo Nacional, con un aptmdice de documentos y opusculos 
(2 vols., Mexico, 1900), vol. i. being a reprint of the epic poem 
published in 1610 by Villagr&, a companion of Onate in his expedition 
to New Mexico. 

NEW MILLS, an urban district in the High Peak parlia- 
mentary division of Derbyshire, England, at the confluence of the 
rivers Goyt and Kinder, on the border of Cheshire, 13 m. 
S.E. of Manchester, on the Midland and the London & North- 
Western railways. Pop. (1901) 7773. Its ancient nanje was 
Bowden Middle Cale. The name of New Mills was given to it 
from a corn-mill erected on the Kinder in the hamlet of Ollersett, 
and is specially applied to the group of factories which have 
grown up round it. Formerly paper and cloth were the staple 
industries of the district, but the inhabitants of the various 
hamlets are now occupied chiefly in iron and brass foundries, 
cotton mills &nd print-works. A short branch of the Midland 
railway leads to the town of Hay field (pop. 2614). 

NEWMILNS, a manufacturing town and police burgh of 
Ayrshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 4467. It is situated 7 1 m. 
E. of Kilmarnock by the Glasgow and South-Western railway. 
It was made a burgh of barony in 1490 by James IV., the charter 
being confirmed in 1566 by Sir Matthew Campbell, the laird of 
Loudoun, in which parish the town is situated. Muslin- and 
lace-curtain making and the manufacture of mosquito-nets are 
the chief industries. Nearly 2 m. E. lies Darvel (pep. 3070), a 
police burgh and manufacturing town, with a station on the 
Glasgow and South-Western railway; its chief manufactures 
are those of lace curtains, muslins and carpets. Two miles E. 
rises Loudoun Hill (1036 ft.) where Robert Bruce defeated the 
English in 1307, aiid about a mile farther E. is the cairn raised 
to commemorate one of Wallace’s victories. 

NEW ORLEANS, a city of Louisiana, U.S.A., situated almost 
wholly on the left bank of the Mississippi, 107 m. from its mouth, 
in that portion of the state which constitutes the river’s larger 
delta, and lying between Lake Pontchartrain (to the north and 
west) and Lake Borgne (to the east and south); its latitude 
is about 30°, nearly the same as that of Cairo, Egypt. Pop. 
(1910) 339,075. The city lay originally at the angle of a deep 
three-sided bend in the river. Into this hollow it gradually 
spread, the curving river front, some 9 m. long, serving as its 
harbour; and hence its old appellation, the Crescent City. 
Long ago, however, the city filled the pocket of the bend, and 
spreading farther along the river, now has the form of an “ S.” 
Directly north, and. still about 3 m. distant from the parts of the 
city proper that have advanced farthest toward it, lies Lake 
Pontchartrain (about 40 m. long and 20 m. wide). Lake and 
river are parallel to one another for many miles; the city lies 
on the narrow alluvial strip between. The total area included 
within the municipal limits is 196*25 sq. m., but the city proper 
covers about 40 sq. m. The larger limits are coextensive with 
those of the parish of Orleans, and include the district of Algiers, 
on the right bank of the Mississippi. 

The river at New Orleans varies from 1 500 to 3000 ft. in width, 
and its broad channel often stretches almost from shore to shore, 
with a depth varying frequently at short intervals from 40 ft. 
to more than 200 ft. Around the margins a line of wharves 
and shipping extends for miles on each shore. Including the 
suburbs of Westwego, Gretna, &c., on the right bank of the 
stream, there is a river frontage of more than 20 m. Gretna, 
the seat of Jefferson parish, McOonoghvillean Jefferson parish, 


and Algiers, or West New Orleans, a part of the city, are in- 
dustrial suburbs on the west bank of the Mississippi, connected 
with the east bank by a steam ferry and with one another by 
electric railway. At Algiers are railway terminals and repair 
shops of the Southern Pacific and the Texas & Pacific; and the 
United States Naval Station here, which was built in 1894 
(though land was bought for it in 1849), and has a large steel, 
floating dry dock, is the only fresh- water station south of Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, and is equipped to make all repairs. 

The city site is almost perfectly level; there is an exceedingly 
slight slope from the river toward the tidal morasses that border 
Lake Pontchartrain. The elevation of the city plain is only 
10 ft. above the sea, and its lower parts are as much as 10-12 ft. 
■below the Mississippi at high flood water. About 6 m. of heavy 
“ levees ” or dykes — in some parts rising clear above the city 
plain, but backed by filled-in areas graded down from the shores 
where the traffic of the water-front is concentrated-protect 
it from the waters. The speed of the current reaches, in times 
of high water, a rate of 5 m. an hour. Along the immediate 
front of the principal commercial quarter, this current, losing 
some of its force by change of direction, deposits its alluvium in 
such quantities as to produce a constant encroachment of the 
shore upon the harbour. At its widest part this new land or 
batture, with wharves, streets and warehouses following eagerly 
after it, has advanced some 1500 ft. beyond the water-line of the 
middle of the 1 8th century. 

The climate is not marked by extremes of absolute heat or 
cold. Only once in thirty-seven years (1871-1907) did the 
thermometer register as high as 102° F., and on only a few days 
did it register above 96°; in February 1899 the temperature 
was 7 0 , but it rarely falls below 22 0 . The average annual 
rainfall is about 58 in. 

Canal Street, the centre of retail trade and street life, bounds 
on the south-west near the river the Vieux Carr 6 — the old rect- 
angle within the walls of the original city, bounded by the river, 
Canal, Rampart and Esplanade streets — and separates the 
picturesque, peaceful French (or Latin) Quarter of the north- 
east from the bustling business and dignified residence districts 
of the American Quarter, or New City, on the south-west. In 
the latter St Charles Avenue and Prytania Street have the finest 
residences, and in the former Esplanade Avenue. Just below 
Canal Street, in the oldest part of the American Quarter, are 
many of the most important or imposing buildings of the city, 
and some of the places most intimately associated with its history. 
Here are the St Charles Hotel (1894), the third of that name on 
the present site, all famous hostelries, and the first (1838-1851) 
one of the earliest of the great hotels of the country; and Lafayette 
Square, surrounded by the City Hall (built in 1850 in the style 
of an Ionic temple), the new Post Office, two handsome churches, 
St Patrick’s and the First Presbyterian, Odd Fellows’ Hall 
and other buildings. In the square are statues of Henry Clay 
(by Joel T. Hart) and Franklin (by Hiram Powers), and a 
monument to John McDonogh (1898); and in the vicinity are 
the Howard Memorial Library (1887; a memorial to Charles, T. 
Howard), which was the last work of H. H. Richardson, a native 
of Louisiana, and the Confederate Memorial Hall (presented to 
the city by F. T. Howard) with Confederate relics. Two blocks 
away in Marguerite Place is a statue erected (1884) by the women 
of the city to Margaret Haughery (d. 1882) , the “ Orphan’s F riend,” 
a noble woman of humble birth and circumstances, who devoted 
a toilful but successful life to charities. In Lee Circle is a monu- 
ment to Robert E. Lee, and facing it is the New Orleans Public 
Library building (1908). Just off Canal Street, at Carondelet 
and Gravier Street, is the Cotton Exchange (1882-1883), and in 
Magazine Street the Produce Exchange. The large office buildings 
are on Canal, Carondelet, Common and Gravier streets; among 
them may be mentioned the Maison Blanche, the Hennen 
Building, the Tulane Newcomb Building and the Canal Louisiana 
Bank and Trust Company Building. On Camp Street, between 
Gravier and Poydras, are the office buildings of the Picayune ^nd 
the Times- Democrat) on Carondelet and Gravier are the wholesale 
cotton houses; on Poydras and Tchoupitoulas are the wholesale 
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grocery houses; and on North Peters and Custom House streets 
the sugar and rice industries are concentrated. Little of history 
or tradition is associated with the American Quarter, with the 
exception of the former site (before 1900) of the Clay statue in 
Canal Street where Royal Street and St Charles Avenue begin, 
which was the scene of popular meetings in the Italian troubles 
of 1891; here, in Liberty Place, a triangle at the intersection 
of Canal, North Peters and Tchoupitoulas streets, on the scene 
of the fight of the 14th of September 1874 between conservative 
citizens and the radical authorities of the state, is a granite 
memorial called the Liberty Monument. The Customs House, 
long renowned for its “ marble room,” is in the old city, just off 
Canal Street. The corner-stone was laid by Henry Clay in 1847 * 
The Boston (1845) and Pickwick (1857) are the best known of the 
general social clubs, and the Harmony (1862) of the Jewish clubs. 

It is the French Quarter in which the history, poetry and 
romance of New Orleans are indissolubly united. The memory 
of French dominion is retained in the titles, and in the foreign 
aspect as well, of Toulouse, Orleans, Du Maine, Conti, Bourbon, 
DauphinS and Chartres streets; while even more distinctly 
the Spaniard has superimposed his impress on stuccoed wall 
and iron lattice, huge locks and hinges, arches and gratings, 
balconies, jalousies, inner courts with parterres, urns and basins 
with fountains, and statues half hid in roses and vines. There 
are streets named from its Spanish governors: Unzaga, Galvez, 
Miro, Salcedo, Casa Calvo, Carpndelet and the baron Caron- 
deletes Baronne. The moated and palisaded boundaries of early 
days are indicated by the wide, tree-planted and grassy avenues 
named respectively from the Canal, the Rampart and the 
Esplanade that once lay along their course; the original 
“ commons ” outside the walls are commemorated in Common 
Street; and the old parade ground in the midst of the early 
town’s river front, now laid off in flower-beds, white-shelled 
walks and shaven shrubbery, and known as Jackson Square, 
still retains its older name of the Place d’Armes. With this 
quaint, sunny and dusty old square is associated nearly every 
important event in Louisiana’s colonial history. This was the 
place publique , associated with traffic, gossip, military muster and 
official acts of state. On one side is the cathedral of St Louis, 
first built in 17x8, burned in 1788, rebuilt in 1792-1794, and 
largely rebuilt again in 1850. Flanking the cathedral on one 
•side stands the calaboose (< Calaboza , 1810), and on the other the 
Cabildo— so named from the municipal council that sat here 
under Spanish rule, when it was the government house and palace 
of justice. Both buildings are to-day used as law courts. The 
Cabildo is a dignified two-storey structure of adobe and shell- 
lime, built in 1795; an incongruous mansard roof was added in 
1850. On the 30th of November 1803, in the council hall, the 
city keys were handed back to the representatives of the French 
government and the people of Louisiana were absolved from 
their allegiance to the Spanish king; and here, only twenty days 
afterward, with similar ceremonies, the keys of the city passed 
from the hands of the French colonial prefect to those of the 
commissioners for the United States. In the old Place d’Armes 
a bronze equestrian statue (1846) of Andrew Jackson by Clark 
Mills is. a remembrance of the ceremonies attending Jackson’s 
triumphal entry into the city after the battle of New Orleans in 
1815. In 1825 Lafayette was lodged in the Cabildo as the city’s 
guest. 

The appearance of the square was greatly changed in 1849, 
when the Baroness de Pont alba, in whose estate it was then 
comprised, cut down the ancient elms that shaded it and laid 
it out in its present style of a French garden. She also is re- 
sponsible for the low brick “ Pontalba Mansions ” on the north 
and south sides of the square. The Babel of Tongues in the 
French Market (1813), on thesiteof an older market, immediately 
below Jackson Square, and at the “ Picayune Tier ’’ just adjacent, 
is dn interesting feature of the city. Near the Cathedral, in 
Orleans Street, is the convent of the Holy Family, a brick building 
housing a negro sisterhood founded in 1835, and formerly the 
scene of New Orleans’s famous “ quadroon balls.” The archi- 
episcopal palace (1730), said to be the oldest building of the 
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Mississippi Valley, is part of the unchanged original Ursuline 
convent; it was used as the State Capitol in 1831, and then it 
was the residence, and since 1899 has been the administrative 
office of the archbishop, and houses a colonial museum with the 
ecclesiastical records. The French Opera House (i860) was the 
successor of various French theatres built after 1808. The 
carnival balls are given here. New Orleans was by far the earliest 
of American cities to have an annual opera season. 

The r8th-century fortifications about the old city were 
destroyed about 1804. The United States Branch Mint (1838) 
occupies the site of Fort St Charles (destroyed 1826), where 
Jackson reviewed his troops as they marched to Chalmette. 
Just outside the Vieux CarrS is Beauregard Square, formerly 
known as Congo Square, because in early days the slaves were 
wont to gather here for their barbaric dances. The Hotel St 
Louis (1836), rebuilt in 1884 as the Hotel Royal, was the seat 
of the Republican reconstruction governments of governors 
Kellogg and Packard, and the prison fortress of both, respectively 
in 1874 and 1877, when the whites rose against Republican rule; 
its rotunda was also once a famous slave mart. Many other 
spots in the Latin Quarter are of scarcely less interest than those 
mentioned, not excluding those which were made famous by 
the romances of G. W. Cable, and whose only title to historic 
consideration is that which his imagination has given them. 

City Park (216‘6'acres, partly water), lying between the city 
and the lake, is notable in the local duelling anrials of earlier days. 
Audubon Park (249 acres) was once the sugar plantation of 
fitienne de Bore, who first successfully made granulated sugar 
in 1795-1796; earlier experiments had been made in 1791 by 
Antonio Mendes, from whom de Bore, who established the sugar 
industry, bought a plantation in St Bernard Parish. The park 
was bought by the city for $180,060 in 1871, but was little 
improved until 1884, when the Cotton Centennial Exposition was 
held here. It contains to-day a state Sugar Experiment Station, 
in which a part of their work in course is done by the students in 
the Audubon Sugar School of the State University at Baton 
Rouge, and Horticultural Hall, the only one of the Exposition 
buildings now standing, with a display of tropical trees and 
plants; opposite Audubon Park is the campus of Tulaiie 
University. West End is a suburban resort and residential 
district on Lake Pontchartrain. 

A noted feature of New Orleans is its cemeteries. Owing to 
the undrained condition of the subsoil, burials are made entirely 
above ground, in tombs of stuccoed brick and of granite and 
marble. Some of these are very elegant and costly, and many of 
the burial-grounds, with their long alley s of these tombs of diverse 
designs, deeply shaded by avenues of cedars and magnolias, 
possess a severe but emphatic beauty. Jews and the poor bury 
their dead underground in shallow graves. The oldest cemetery, 
St Louis No. 1, contains the graves of many persons notable 
in history. St Roch’s Campo Santo has a wonder-working shrine, 
and is the most picturesque of the old burying-grounds. Metairie, 
on the site of an old race track, is the finest of the new.* It con- 
tains a monument 1 to the Army of the Tennessee and its com- 
mander, Albert Sidney Johnston, with an equestrian statue of 
Johnston by Alexander Doyle, and a monument to the Army of 
Northern Virginia surmounted by a statue of General T. J. 
Jackson. In Greenwood Cemetery is the first monument erected 
to Confederate dead, given by the women of New Orleans. 
At Chalmette (on the Mississippi, about 5 m. E. of Canal Street), 
where the battle of New Orleans was fought in 1815, there is a 
National Cemetery, in which some 12,000 Union soldiers in the 
Civil War are buried. 

Population . — The population in 1900 2 was 287,104, New 

1 In the burial vault of this tomb, with the bodies of many other 
soldiers, are the remains of General P. G. T. Beauregard, who was 
born near N ew Orleans. 

2 At the earlier censuses the population of the city was as follows: 
17,242 in 1810 (when it was the sixth city in population in the 
United States) ; 27,176 in 1820 (when, as in 1830 and 1850, it was 
the fifth city); 46,082 in 1830; not reported separately in 1840; 
116,375 in 1850; 168,675 in i860; 191,418 in 1870; 216,090 in 
1880; and 242,039 iii 1890. 
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Orleans ranking twelfth among the cities of the United States; 
iri 1910 it was 339,075. Of the 1900 total, 256,779 were native- 
born, and 30,325; were foreign-born, including 8733 Germans, 
5866 Italians, 5398 Irish, 4428, French and 1262 English; and 
there were . 77,714 negroes. In 1900 the population of foreign 
parentage was 108,010, of whom 78,269 had foreign fathers and 
foreign mothers, 27,259 being of German,; 1 5,465 of Irish, 10,694 of 
Italian, 9317 of French and 1882 of English parentage. The Latin 
element that came in colonial times included Frenchmen, French- 
Ganadians, colonists from the French and: Spanish West Indies, : 
Canary Islanders (whose descendants are still known as Islenos ), 
and French refugees from Acadia in 1765 and the years following, 
and from Santo Domingo at the end of . the 18th century. The 
earliest . French immigrants were largely Bretons and Normans, 
and various creole words in common use (such as banquette for 
“ side-walk ”) still recall these racial beginnings. The creoles 
of New Orleans and the surrounding delta are a handsome, 
graceful, intelligent race, of a decidedly Gallic type, though 
softened in features, speech and carriage. Their dialect, has been 
formed from the French entirely by sound, has no established 
orthography, and is of much philological interest. Until very 
recent years the Latin races, though fusing somewhat among 
themselves, mixed little in blood with the Anglo-American. The 
Spaniards when in power at the end of the 18th century were 
notably different from the French in their liberalism in this 
respect. In social life and standards the French creoles were 
very conservative; the old styles of dress, e.g. of the late 18th 
century— wigs, silk stockings and knee-breeches— lingered later 
among them, probably, than in any other, part of the country. 
But before the pressure of Anglo-American immigration, capital, 
enterprise and education, this creole civilization has slowly 
yielded ground, at last fairly beginning to amalgamate with the 
social system of the American nation. But the creole has 
stamped his influence upon wellnigh every aspect in the life 
of the city that has broadened out so widely on every side of his 
antique town. Its cuisine, its speech, its “ continental ” Latin 
Sundays, its opera, its carnival, its general fashions and mariners, 
its intolerance of all sorts of rigour, its whole outward tone and 
bearing, testify to this patent Latin impress. A comparatively 
recent addition to the Latin element in the city has been through 
Italian immigration. 

The coloured population, notwithstanding the presence among 
it of that noted quadroon class which enjoyed a certain legal 
freedom for generations before the . Civil War, has not greatly 
improved since the date of emancipation, Catholicism is naturally 
extremely strong in New Orleans* So also are the Baptist and 
Methodist churches. 

Carnivals . — The famous carnival, displays of New Orleans 
are participated in very largely by the “ Americain,”. i.e. the 
Anglo-American; but they mark one of the victories of the 
Latin-American over North- American tastes, and probably owe 
mainly to the “ Americain ” their pretentious dignity and to 
the creole their more legitimate harlequin frivolity. Out of the 
simple idea of masked revelry in the open streets, as borrowed 
from Italian cities, the American bent for organization appears 
to have developed, by a natural growth, the costly fashion of 
gorgeous torch-lighted processions , of elaborately equipped 
masques in tableaux drawn on immense ears by teams of 
caparisoned mules, and combining to illustrate in a symmetrical 
whole some theme chosen from the great faiths or literatures or 
from history. Legends, fairy-tales,: mythologies and' theologies, 
literature from Homer to Shakespeare, science and pure fantasy 
are drawn upon for these ornate representations, which are 
accompanied by all the picturesque licence of street life char- 
acteristic of carnival times in other cities. They have no rival 
in America, and for glitter, colour and elaborateness are by many 
esteemed the most spleridid carnival celebrations of the world. 
The first carnival parade (as distinguished from the Mardi Gras 
celebration) was held in 1827 by masked students recently 
returned from Paris. In 1837 arid 1839 the first processions 
with “ floats ” Were held in New Orleans. The regular annual 
pageants, almost uninterrupted save during the Civil War, date 


from 1857, when the “ Mystic Kitewe of C6mus, ,? the oldest of 
the carnival organizations, was formed; similar 'organizations, 
secret societies or clubs are the “ Twelfth Knight Revelers ” 
(1870), “ Rex ” and “ Knights of Momus ” (both 1872, when 
the carnival was reviewed by the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia), 
the “ Krewe of Proteus ” (1882), and the “ Krewe of Nereus” 
(1895). Balls, processions and other festivities are now spread 
over a considerable period, culminating in those of Shrove 
Tuesday (Mardi Gras) . During this time the festivities quite 
engross public attention, and many thousands of visitors from all 
parts of America are yearly attracted to the City. 

Charitable Institutions.— 1 The large Charity Hospital (1786) and the 
Richard Milliken Memorial Hospital for Children are supported by 
the state. The Touro Infirmary (1854; controlled by the Hebrew- 
Benevolent Association; founded by Judah Touro' (1775-1854; a 
Jew of Dutch descent, son of Isaac Tohro of Newport,' Rhode Island), 
includes a free clinic open to the needy of all faiths.: .Other hospitals 
; are: the U.S. Marine Hospital (1885); the Hbtel Dieu (1859) and 
the St Joseph’s Maternity Hospital (1863), both under the Sisters 
of Charity; the Sarah Goodrich Hospital (1896; Methodist Epis- 
copal) 1 ; and the Eye, Eat, Nose and Throat Hospital (1889; private). 
The Poydras Asylpm, on Magazine Street, was founded in 1817 by 
Julien Poydras (1746-1824), a successful trader and delegate from 
Orleans Territory to the Federal Congress in 1809-1811 ; the present 
building was erected in 1836; the asylum, which is for orphans, 
is controlled by Presbyterian trustees, although it was, during 
Poydras’s life, under the charge of Sisters of Charity. St Vincent’s 
Infant: Asylum (1858), or “ Margaret’s Baby. House,” is in charge of 
Sisters of Charity. Other orphanages and children’s homes are: 
the New Orleans Female Orphan Asylum (1849) arid St Elizabeth’s 
Industrial School (1845), under the Sisters of Charity ; an Ursiiline 
Orphanage (1729) ; the Immaculate Conception Girls’. Asylum (1851) 
and St Mary’s Catholic Orphan Boys’ Asylum (1835, under the 
Sisters Marianites of the Holy Cross) ; the St Alphonsus. Orphan 
Asylum (1878) and St Vincent’s Home for Newsboys (1878), under 
the Sisters of Mercy ; the Mount Carmel Orphan Asylum (1869), 
under the Sisters of Mount Carmel; the Sacred Heart Orphan Asylurri 
(1894) for girls, under the r Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart; 
St Joseph’s Orphan Asylum (1863), under the Sisters of Nptre Dame; 
a Protestant Orphans’ Home (1853); a Jewish Orphans’ Home 
(1855); the Children’s Home of the Protestant Episcopal Chufdh 
(1859) ; the Evangelical Lutheran Bethlehem Orphan Asylum (1881); 
the German Protestant Orphan Asylum (1866); the Freedmen’s 
Orphan Asylum (Baptist). ; and, under private and non-sectarian 
control, the Asylum for Destitute Orphan Boys (1824) and the 
Colored Industrial Home and School (1902). The J. D. Fink 
Fund and the Fink Home (1874) or Asylum (for Protestant 
widows and their children) are the gift of an eccentric, whose pffer 
of marriage had been refused by one preferring not to marry at all, 
and who forbade that any old maid should enter the asylum. Other 
homes for adults are: the Soldiers’ Home of Louisiana for Con- 
federate Veterans; two Homes for the Aged (1869 and 1882), both 
under the Little Sisters.of the Poor ; the Faith Home (1888 ; ..Baptist) 
for old coloured women; the German Protestant Bethany Home 
(1889) and the German Protestant Home for the Aged and Infirm 
(1887) ; the Julius Weis Home for Aged and Infirm (1899), under the 
Hebrew Benevolent Association ; and, all under private corpora- 
tions, the Maison Hospitali&re (1893) for aged women, the New 
Orleans Home for Incurables (1 893) and St Anna’s Asylum (1850) 
for destitute women and their children'. Temporary homes, are: 
the Convent of the Good Shepherd (1859), under the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd; and a Memorial Home (1886; both for wayward 
women) ; a Home for Homeless Women (1888) /and the New Orleans 
Convalescent Home (1885). Kingsley House is modelled after Hull 
House .in Chicago. The Louisiana Retreat, a private asylum for the 
insane, is in New Orleans, and there also is a state House of Detention. 

•Education.— The public schools give equal opportunities to whites 
and blacks,, but the whites take decidedly greater advantage of 
them ; a . large number even of. the whites still make practically 
no use of either public or parochial schools. The races are kept 
.separate: the attempt was made to mix attendance in 1870, but the 
whites compelled its abandonment. To a bequest of John McDonogh 
(1778-1850), whose life is one of the romances and the lessons of 
Nqw. Orleans, 1 the city owes already some thirty school buildings. 
The Hqtne Institute (1 883^ provides free night schooling for hundreds 
of ' students, and similar work is done on, a larger : scale by public 
night schools. Of the adult male population iri 19D0 13-4 % were 
illiterate (could not write), seven- tenths of the illiterates being 
negroes,, of whom the illiterates constituted 36 %:• 

There are various higher institutions , of learning in the .city. 
Tulane University of Louisiana was named after its benefactor Paul 
Tulane (1801-1887), a merchant of ’New Orleans, who gave $1,050,000 
in 1882-1887 to a Board of Trustees for the education of : “ the white 
you ng persons in- the city*” The university was established,: unde r 

1 See William Allan’s Life and Work of John McDonogh ( Baltimore, 
1.886).- ■: , ... ,>. ’ . - :•>. 'O- 



its present, mtq $, . Ja ^884, tjie. f prmej , um yersity of Louisiana ( 1 ?3&) 
Beffijlme^gea' ftf"’ it ; it~ jdV¥£Tri&6Taiik>ft' in" the acddeniic dephrjment 
t6 } '%^ch‘ andteach represb n tative district j 

or parish iti. the state, and its diicome-fproducing' -property; up to j 
$5 ,000,000, . is exempted from taxation by the state. : In 190.8^1909 ) 
Tptjtene University, had, J92 insttuctorsand 2236, students; and it 
included, a Graduate Departutent; a (College of Arts and Sciences 
(i 8$4)> a £qllege of Technolqgy ^ith 157, students, Extension Courses 
With/ M-Si students, ( the H. Sophie . Newcomb Memorial College for 
Girls (i88^ t ; endowed in memory of her only daughter by Josephine l 
Louise , ..wife of Warren Newcomb , a sugar merchant of the ci^y), 
with ^88 studentSf in the college and 102. ffi Newcomb High, School, \ 
a Teachers’ College,, a Law Department (1847),, a Medical Depart- > 
ment (1834). with 648 students, a. Department of Pharmacy and a 
Summer School with 860 students- The College of the, Jipmaculate 
Conception (Jesuit, 1847) is 'an important school. JJigher schools f pr 
thei negroes include Leland University (1870; Baptist),, with college : 
c'ourses, preparatory courses (there are several Baptist, secondary 
schpofs affiliated; with the university), normal and manual training ; 
departments, a school of music, a theological school, a Roman’s 
Christian .Workers/ Class and a night. schpoi; Straight -jJniyer^ity 
(i 8 7,9V Congregational), with kindergarten, primary, high school, and 
industrial departments.; ,New Orleans University (1873 : , Methodist) 
and Southern Uniyersity' (1883)... The last is supported by the state. 

X^rhh^'HrThe^ public^ society and school libraries in Jhe city in 
1 909, .many being ypry. small, aggregated 301 ,060 yptem.es, 227,000 
being iii tirie collect ions. A central library, building and three branch 
building^ cosfihg, $?75» Pop,' were presented to the city .by Andrew 
Carnegie. • T he Howard Memorial Library (1887) is an important 
reference library, peculiarly rich in, books on thehi^dry: pf Tou ( isiaha* 
The Louisiana Historical .Society ,(1836), and! the' ^^AtHen^Ubuisiati- 
na% . (f $7^). may also be m^dtioned ; the latter. mas, for its purpose 
the con^rvatioh'a.nd cultivation of the French. language. The union 
Branehai^e 1^(1872), supplement^, with educational , arriJ: ; ch.ffidt^bte 
actiyities'the general bond of fraternity offered , byit tothp French 
population- . In.Npw Orleans - there is a State Museum,, devoted to 
the history, institution^ and resources of the state. 

Neti/ptapffs.—- Among; the older newspapers are V Abeille (1827) 
and ffi&lFic&yutie '. ( i$2}7 ) \ which is pile of the most famous and in- 
fluential papers. of the South, and was, founded, fey George Wilkins 
f^endali' \X §99-1 867), a native of New Hampshire, 'Who organized 
a, ispeOiaV military correspondence for his paper during the Mexican 
War/ probably; the earliest ' instance . of such serviCe irl the U nited 
Statpsl .The fipte^s-pemocrat ' (1863) is- counted among the ablest 
and most' energetic papers of the Soiith. De Bow' § Commercial 
Remeih (published In New Orleans 1846-1 864) , founded and edited 
by James D> B, De Bow (1820-1 867),; was in its day one of the most 
important periodicals of the., country , . and remains a valuable re- 
pository pf information on conditions in the South beforethewar. 

Commerce.-— It was its potential commercial value, as indicated 
by its geographical position, That in 1803, when New Orleans was 
only a small; poor and remote Franco- Spanish- American port , 
led to 'it? purchase ;by the United 1 States. ( But various Causes 
operated to impede the pity’s, growth: the invention* of railway 
transit, s- the development of the carrying trade on the Great 
Hakes; the bars at the mouth of the Mississippi, over which few 
ldrge ships cohld pass, the scourge’of yellow fever, the pro- 
vmciahsm aridjhc lethargy of an isplated and indoleht civiliza- 
tion. Slavery; kept away free ; labour, and . the plantation 
system /fostered that “ improvidence and that; feudal self-comt 
plaeency which looked wittf indolent contempt upon public 
co-operative measures ” (G. W a Cable) . However, ; in 1 860 the 
exports, imports and domestic receipts of New Orleans aggre- 
gated $324,000,000. ■ As a result r of the Civil Wai* the commerce 
of Newprlearts experienced ‘ an early parity sis; the port was 
soon blockaded by the United; States navy; . the city v fell into 
the hands of the Federal forces (rst May 1862) ; its commerce 
With the ! interior was practically annihilated until after 1865, 
and from the depression of the yeats folio wing the war the city 
did' no t ftilly recover fpr , a .quarter! of a ; century. Only after 
1880. did its total commerce again equal that of i860. It was 
almost solely ak the dispenser of the products of the greatest 
agrichit ura! Valley in the world that New Orleans grew from a 
little, frqn tier/town to the dimensions of. a great city. This trade 
is still .dominant ;in the?' -city’s, commerce. In the season that 
follows the' harvest pf the South and West, the levee, the wharves 
arid the contiguous streets ’ are gorged with the raw staples of 
the regions that lie about ' the Mississippi and its greater and 
lesser tributaries— sugar , molasses,; riqe* tobaqco, Iridiam corn, 
pork, staves, wheat, oats, flour and, above all else, from. one- 
fourth : td one-third” the- country te entire "supply of 1 cottonU All 
dthek ^ ihs^rifflearit/ ; V; ^ ■ ; - .7 ' '■ v ' ^ : y Cj 


rtBy 1900 the drawbacks which have been enumerated :had been 
practically eliminated; and' uricertainty as to the investmeilt of 
Capital hud: Been removed. The southward tendency in railway 
traffic jfay ours the . cj ty. Deep water to the ocean , was secured by 
a system of jetties at the South Pass mouth of the Mississippi, 
built by James: : B. Eads in 1875-1879; but in time this ceased 
to ‘ ipaintain an adequate depth of ; Water; and (after; thri repbrt 
in 1906 of a . board ! of engineers) in 7902 Congress began appro- 
priations for an improvement of the South-west Pass 1 tby 
opening a channel 1000 ft. wide and at least 35 ft. deep. Many 
liri.es Of 8tcamers give direct connexion with the West Indies, 
Central America, Europe, New York and also with Japan (fpr 
the; shipment ' of raw cotton via Suez). Ocean steamers, loaded 
ih large part by elevators, now bear away the exports for which 
a"sWakm r of sailiri^-ships of much lighter draft and average 
kreight-fbqm once made long stays, at the city’s wharves. Pas- 
senger traffic on the rivers has practically vanished, and the 
shrunken fleet of river steamers (only 15 in r 90 7) are devoted to 
the carrying of slow freights and the towing of barges on the 
rivers and bayous of the lower Mississippi Valley, 2 

The total value of all merchandise exported in the six customs 
years 1902-1903 to 19077-1908 averaged $1 54,757, 1 10 yearly, arid the 
.imports $37, 3 19,2 54v ; For the ten ye, ars 1890-1899 the, correspond- 
ing averages were $95,956,6x8 and $15,924,594, Bank ; clearing^ 
increased, in the ten customs years , preceding 1906^1907 from 
$447„673,94j6 n to $1 ,027,798476 (bank clearings were , $956, X 54,504 
and $786,067,353 respectively for the calendar years 1907 and iqoS).. 
There has been an extraQrdinary increase of exports since 1906, and 
impprts i f rom, Central , America . h^ve similarly increased. . Cottori 
represents roughly; two- thirds of the value of all exports. As a 
cotton . port; New Orleans in 1908 was second only to Galveston, 
which had ( only T recently surpassed it ; and more than half of the raiw 
cotton , exports of the country passed through these two pprts. 
The Board iof Trade has maintained a cotton-inspection department 
since ’x,884, : an4 its rtntistics are standard on the cotton crop. Cotton 
exports in the fonn seasons: 1993-1904 to .1906-1907 averaged 
i, 901, X99, 468 Jb/ valued at $104,108,824. Wheat and flour, Iridiap 
corn, lumber and tobacco . are especially noteworthy articles of the 
export, and bananas and coffee of the import, trade. Importation's 
of coffee have niore than quintupled since 1.900; the coffee comes 
for. the most part from Brazil and grain wholly, from American fields. 
The imports of bananas,, for which New Orleans is the leading port 
of the country, more than doubled in the same period, and increased 
more than eight-fold in the twenty-five years following 1882 
(1,200,600 to 10,200,000 bunches). ; w 

Railway traffic has grown immensely, and port facilities : have 
been vastly improved in repent years. A belt railway owned by the 
city (built 1 905-1 907) connects all railway terminals, public Wharves 
and xusny 1 manufactories and. warehouses. Public ownership pro- 
tects the city’s interest in the harbour front, while at the same time 
all railways are eqiially and cheaply served ; and new railways, 
which CotlTd riot enter the 1 city or -have access to the water front 
because of the impossibility of securing individual trackage, can now 
enter on the municipal belt. Qf prtyately owned, railway terminals 
in 1908 th os c, of the Illinois Central system had nearly 200 m. of 
track ; the Stuyyesant Docks of the railway have i$ m; of track; a 
wharf rilmost t irii long, immense 5 warehouses and grain elevators. 
The- New; Orleans' Terminal Company constructed ‘ at Chalmette 

j Thri SoUth-west Pass, origirially / ; the usual entrance, cbuld riot 
be entered by vessels drawing more thart 16 ft. ; the Eads jettidS, 
aided by dredging, provided through the South Pass (500 ft. broad) 
a channel i8q ft. write and 25 to 28 ft,, deep. South-west Pass has 
always been the primary outlet qf the river, venting half or more 
of its volume. Active work on its' improvement was begun in 1903 
and practically completed in 1909. Including the jetties, this Pass 
is nearly 20 m. long and has an average width of about 2150 ft. s ; 
the deep. Channel, through: it ,is more than ioqo ft. wide. The jetties, 
4 m. long, pn one. side and 3 m. on the other, are 6006 ft. apart at 
their head and 3660 ft. at the sea line. They are built on Willow 
Smats (foundation : mats 266 X 150 X2 ft.) in wooden frames, sunk 
with stone and surmounted above the water by a concrete w^U. ; 

2 The value of the river, commerce was about $8,000,000 in ,18x6 
and $82,060,000 in 1849. The first steamboat descended the Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans (from Pittsburg) in X81X, and the first steatri- 
boat trip up the river was made in 18 1 7. The halcyon- period of rivet 
steamer traffic was from 1 840 to i860. The luxury pf the passenger 
boats then. on the Mississippi and the immense vplume of the freight- 
ing traffic are, things of the past, since the advent of the railway era. 
The best time ever made (1 8^0) from New Orleans to St Louis 
(1278m.) was 3 days, 21 hours and 25 minutes. The races of these 
river boats were prominent news items in the papers of America 
'and even in those of Europe, and they have been recorded in more 
than one page of literature. Steam packets replaced sailing vessels 
Jri The ocean trade dbouT 1845. > • ? ; v ? >> > '* ! ? : 
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(1908) splendid terminals, including an immense slip in the river 
(1500X300 ft,, excavated to give 30 ft. of water below zero gauge) 
capable of accommodating nine vessels at dock simultaneously, 
and arranged with remarkable conveniences for the loading of grain. 
Steel-concrete warehouses and elevators surround the slip. The 
greater industrial establishments of the , city cluster about the 
terminals. New Orleans is served by eleven railways, including the 
Illinois Central, Southern Pacific, Texas & Pacific and Louisville & 
Nashville systems. The New Orleans & North-eastern crosses Lake 
Pontchartrain over a trestle bridge 7 m. long (originally 25 m. 
before end filling). 

Within the city are two canals, now of little importance, because 
too shallow except for local trade: the Carondelet or Old Basin 
canal, built in 1798, is 2-5 m. long, 55-65 ft. wide and 7 ft. deep, 
and goes via Bayou St John to Lake Pontchartrain; and the New 
Basin Canal, built in 1837 by the New Orleans Canal & Banking 
Company, and state property since 1866, is 6*7 m. long, 100 ft. wide 
and 8 ft. deep, and also connects with Lake Pontchartrain. Neither 
of these canals connects with the Mississippi river as do the following 
rivately owned canals: the Lake Borgne Canal, from a point 10 m. 
elow the city to Lake Borgne, 7 m. long, 80 ft. wide, 7 ft. deep* 
shortening the water distance between Mobile and New Orleans by 
60 m. ; and the Barataria & Lafourche Company Canal (7 m. long, 
45 ft. wide and 6 ft. deep) and Harvey’s Canal (5-35 m, long, 70 ft. 
wide and 6 ft. deep), both connecting with the Bayou Teche region. 

Manufactures . — Manufacturing has greatly developed since 1890. 
The value of products increased 146*7% from 1880 to 1890, and in 
the following decade the increase of wages paid, cost of materials 
used and value of product were respectively 7*6, 53*3 and 31*5%. 
In 1905 the value of the factory product was $84,604,006,- 45*4% 
of* the value of the total factory product of the state, and an increase 
of 47*3% since 1900; during this same period capital increased 
36*6%, the average number of wage-earners 8*9%, the amount of 
wages 20*5% and the cost of materials used §3*3%. The sugar 
ana molasses industry is the most important, with a product value 
of $34,908,614 in 1905 ; New Orleans ranked second to Philadelphia 
among the cities of the country in the value of this product, that of 
New Orleans being 12*6 % of the total value of the country’s product. 
At New Orleans is a sugar refinery said to be the largest in the world. 
Of the manufactures from products of the state the most noteworthy 
are rice (value of product cleaned and polished in 1905, $4,881,954), 
bags other than paper ($4,076,226), cotton-seed oil and cake 
($3,698,509), malt liquors ($2,170,714), tobacco ($1,408,883), lumber 
and timber products ($1,644,329) and planing mill products 
($1,165,497) and cotton goods ($1,081,951). Other important 
manufactures are foundry and machine-shop products ($2,085,327), 
men’s clothing ($1,979,308), coffee and spice roasted and ground 
($1,638,263) and steam railway cars constructed and repaired 
($1 ,627,435). New Orleans is the chief centre of the country for the 
manufacture of cotton-seed products and for rice milling. Oyster 
canning is a recent and rapidly growing industry. There are also 
furniture establishments, paper mills and cotton cloth mills. 

Government . — Municipal government is organized under a 
charter framed by the state legislature in 1896, and amended 
by acts of 1898 and 1900. The seven municipal districts corre- 
spond to seven independent faubourgs successively annexed. 
A mayor and various other executive officers and a legislative 
unicameral council are elected for four years. The mayor and 
the heads of departments consult as a “ cabinet.” Various 
boards — of civil service, public debt, education, health, police, 
fire, drainage, water and sewerage and state commissioners of 
the port — control many of the most important interests of the 
city. The mayor, through his office and his appointive powers, 
exercises great influence in a number of these. In 1896 New 
Orleans followed the example of New York and Chicago in sub- 
jecting its civil service to a competitive merit system and to 
rules of a civil service board. The police board is non-partisan. 
The board of education is composed of seventeen members, each 
elected by one of the seventeen wards of the city. In addition 
to the city board of health, a state board acts with municipal 
authority, and (since April 1907) the United States government 
'maintains the maritime quarantine of the Mississippi. The 
commissioners of the port are officials of the state. Owing to 
the complete dominance of the Democratic party, all reform 
movements in politics must come from within that organization. 
Reform organizations have been intermittently powerful since 
1888, and among their achievements for good were the beginning 
of the great drainage and sewerage improvements and the 
adopt ibn of the charter of 1896. The present government of 
the city compares very favourably with systems tried in the past. 1 

1 The charter of 1805 organized the old. cite (the Vieux Carre) 
and the faubourgs as distinct municipalities with almost wholly 


In 1909 the total assessed valuation of property was $22 1,373,362, 
of which $154,604,325 was realty and the remainder personalty. 
The bonded debt on the 30th of June 1909 was $32,521,040 and 
the floating debt at the end of 1908 was $1,264,030. 

From 1890 to 1900 the expenditures for permanent works (includ- 
ing sewerage, lighting, paving, levees, improvements in connexion 
with street and steam railways, docks, &c.) aggregated $30,000,000. 
Almost all the public services, nevertheless, were in 1909 in private 
hands. Electric traction was introduced in 1891^1895, and the 
street railways were consolidated in 1902 under one management. 
In 1869 the city bought, and nine years later sold again, the water- 
works; municipal ownership and control, under a sewerage and 
water board, was again undertaken in 1900. In 1900 arrangements 
were made to transfer the extensive markets from private lessees to 
direct municipal control, and in May 1901 the wharves of the city 
passed from private to . municipal control. 2 The municipal belt 
railway was constructed in 1 905--1 907. 

Until 1900 there were no sewers, open gutters serving their purpose. 
It is remarkable that the city twice granted franchises to private 
parties for the construction of a sewerage system, but without 
result. The low and extremely level character of the city site, of 
which nearly one-third is at or below the level of the Gulf, the re- 
currence of back-water floods from Lake Pontchartrain and the 
tremendous rains of the region have made the engineering problems 
involved very difficult. In 1896 a Drainage Commission (merged in 

1900 in a Sewerage and Water Board) devised a plan involving the 
sale of street railway franchises to pay for the installation of drainage 
canals and pumps, and in 1899 the people voted a 2-mill tax over 

2 years assuring a bond issue of $12,600,000 to pay for sewerage, 
rainage and water works to be owned by the municipality and to be 
controlled by a Sewerage and Water Board. Work was begun on 
the sewerage system in 1903 and on the water works in 1905. In 
1906 the legislature authorized the issue of municipal bonds for 
$8,000,000 to be expended on this work. Up to 1909 the drainage 
system had cost about $6,000,000 and the sewerage system about 
$5,000,000; and 310 m. of sewers and nine sewerage pumping 
stations discharged sewage into the Mississippi below the centre of 
the city. Garbage is used to fill in swamps and abandoned canals. 
The new water-supply is secured from the river and is filtered by 
mechanical precipitation and other means. By 1909 about 560 m. 
of water-mains had been laid, $7,000,000 had been expended for the 
water-system, and filtering plants had been established with a 
capacity of 50,000,000 gallons a day. . In August 1905 a city ordin- 
ance required the screening of aerial cisterns, formerly characteristic 
of the city, which were breeding-places of the yellow fever Stegomyia, 
and soon afterwards the state legislature authorized the Sewerage 
and Water Board to require the removal of all such cisterns. About 
two-thirds of the street surface in 1899 was still unpaved; the first 
improvements in paying began in 1890. 

As regards hygienic conditions much too has been done in recent 
years. New Orleans was long notorious for unhealthi.ness. Yellow 
fever first appeared in 1769, and there were about thirty epidemics 
from 1769 to 1878. Though the first board of health and first 
uarantine system date back to 1821, from 1787 to 1853 the average 
eath-rate was 59*63 per 1000; never did it fall below 25*00, which 
was the rate in 1827. In 1832, a cholera year, it rose to 148; in 
1853-1854-1855, the great yellow-fever years, complicated in 1854- 
1855 by cholera, it was 102, 72 and 73. During these three years 
there were more than 25,000 deaths. The millesimal mortality in 
1851-1855 and succeeding quinquennial periods to 1880 was as 
follows: 70, 45, 40, 39, 34*5 and 33*5. The rate reported by the 
national census of 1900 was 28*9, the highest of any of the large 

separate governments: they issued paper money independently, for 
example. The charter of 1836 was also an extreme statement of 
local self-government; the municipalities were practically inde- 
pendent, although there was a common mayor and a general council 
of the entire city mating once annually. This organization was in 
large part due to the hostility of the creoles to the Americans. The 
charter of 1852 formed a consolidated city. That of 1856 added to 
and amended its predecessor. That of 1870 was very notable as 
an attempt to secure a business-like and simplified administration. 
A mayor and seven “ administrators,” elected on a general ticket 
and constituting individually the different administrative depart- 
ments, formed collectively a council with legislative powers. All 
sessions of the council were public, and liberties of suggestion were 
freely accorded to the citizens. Tried in better times, and as a move- 
ment for reform sprung from the people and not due primarily to an 
external impulse, this system might have been permanent and might 
have exercised great influence on other cities.. The early ’seventies 
were marked by a great widening of the city’s corporate limits. 
In 1882 another charter went back to the ordinary. American plan 
of elective district councillors chosen for the legislative branch, 
and executive officers chosen on a general ticket. The latter held 
seats in the council and could debate but not vote. This is me 
present system. 

2 They were leased to a private company in 1891-1901, but the 
lease was unprofitable and was disadvantageous to trade. From 

1901 to 1908 wharfage and harbour dues were reduced 25 to 85 %. 
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cities of the United States . 1 This high death-rate is often attri- 
buted iii great part to the large negro population, among whom the 
mortality in 1900 was 42*1 per 1000; but the negro population 
largely comprises that labouring element whose faulty provision for 
health and sickness in every large city swells the death-rate. A 
light yellow-fever epidemic occurred in 1897-1 898-1899, after nine- 
teen years of immunity, v and a more serious one in 1905, when the 
United States Marine Hospital Service for a time took control of 
the city’s sanitation and attempted to exterminate the Stegomyta 
mosquito. The city Board of Health has done much to secure pure 
food for the people, and has exercised efficient oversight of com- 
municable diseases, including yellow fever. In movements for the 
betterment of the city — in commerce, sanitation, public works and 
general enterprise— a leading part has been taken by an organization 
of citizens known as the New Orleans Progressive Union, whose 
charter and by-laws prohibit its participation in political and religious 
issues. 

History . — New Orleans was founded in 1718 by Jean Baptiste 
Lemoyne, Sieur de Bienville, and was named in honour of 
the then Regent of France. 2 The priest-chronicler Charlevoix 
described it in 1721 as a place of a hundred wretched hovels in 
a malarious wet thicket of willows and dwarf palmettos, infested 
by serpents and alligators; he seems to have been the first, 
however, to predict for it an imperial future. In 1722 New 
Orleans was made the capital of the vast province of Louisiana 
(q.v.). Much of the population in early days was of the wildest 
and, in part, of the most undesirable character-deported 
galley-slaves, trappers, gold-hunters and city scourings; and 
the governors’ letters are full of complaints regarding the riff- 
raff sent as soldiers as late as Kerlerec’s administration (i753~ 
1763). In 1788 a fire destroyed a large part of the city. In 
1795-! 796 the sugar industry was first put upon a firm basis. ] 
The last twenty years of the 18th century were especially char- 
acterized by the growth of commerce on the Mississippi, and the 
development of those international interests, commercial and 
political, of which New Orleans was the centre. The year 1803 
is memorable for the actual transfer (at New Orleans) of Louis- 
iana to France, and the establishment of American dominion. 
At this time the city had about 10,000 inhabitants, mostly French 
creoles and their slaves. The next dozen years were marked by 
the beginnings of self-government in city and state; by the 
excitement attending the Aaron Burr conspiracy (in the course 
of which, in 1806-1807, General James Wilkinson practically 
put New Orleans under martial law); by the immigration from 
Cuba of French planters; and by the American War of 1812. 

In 1815 New Orleans was attacked by a conjunct expedition 
of British naval and military forces from Halifax, N.S., and other 
points. The American government managed to obtain early, 
information of the enterprise and prepared to meet it with forces 
(regular and militia) under Maj.-Gen. Andrew Jackson. The 
British advance was made by way of Lake Borgne, and the 
troops landed at a fisherman’s village on the 23rd of December 
1814, Major-General Sir E. Pakenham taking command there 
on the 25th. An immediate advance on the still insufficiently 
prepared defences of the Americans might have led to the 
capture of the city, but ‘this was hot attempted, and both sides 
remained inactive for some time awaiting reinforcements. At 
last in the early morning of the 8th of January 1815 (after the 
Treaty of Ghent had been signed) a direct attack was made on 
the now strongly entrenched line of the defenders at Chalmette, 
near the Mississippi river. It failed disastrously with a loss of 
2000 out of 9000 British troops engaged, among the dead being 
Pakenham and Major-General Gibbs. The expedition was soon 
afterwards abandoned and the troops embarked for England. 

From this time to the outbreak of the American Civil War the 
city annals are almost wholly commercial. Hopeful activity 

1 But the death-rate of New Orleans Was not so high as that of 
some smaller Southern cities, Richmond (29*7), Savannah (34-3) or 
Charleston (37*5), for example. According to Mortality Statistics, 
1905 (Washington, 1907), the death-rate in New Orleans in 1905 was 
23-7, and the annual average between 1900 and 1904 was 23*1. 

2 Two of the lakes in the vicinity commemorate respectively Louis 
Phelypeaux, Count Pontchartrain, minister and chancellor of 
France, and Jean Frederic Phelypeaux, Count Maurepas, minister 
and secretary of state; a third is really a landlocked inlet of the sea, 
and its name (Lake Borgne) has reference to its “ incomplete ” or 
“ defective ’’ character. 
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and great development characterized especially the decade 
1 830-1 840. The introduction of gas (about 1830); the building 
of the New Orleans and Pontchartrain railway (1820-1830), one 
of the earliest in the United States; the introduction of the first 
steam cotton press (1832), and the beginning of the public school 
system (1840) marked these years; foreign exports more than 
doubled in the period 1831-1833. Travellers in this decade have 
left pictures of the animation of the river trade— more congested 
in those days of river boats and steamers and oOean-sailing craft 
than to-day; of the institution of slavery, the quadroon balls, 
the medley of Latin tongues, the disorder and carousals of the 
river-men and adventurers that filled the city. Altogether there 
was much of the wildness of a frontier town, and a seemingly 
boundless promise of prosperity. The crisis of 1837, indeed, was 
severely felt, but did not greatly retard the city’s advancement, 
which continued unchecked until the Civil War. In 1849 
Baton Rouge replaced New Orleans as the capital' of the state. 
In 1850 telegraphic communication was established with St 
Louis and New York; in 1851 the New Orleans & Jackson 
railway, the first railway outlet northward, now part of the 
Illinois Central, and in 1854 the western outlet, now the Southern 
Pacific, were begun. 

The political and commercial importance of New Orleans, 
as well as its strategic position, marked it out as the objective 
of a Union expedition soon after the opening of the .Civil War. 
Captain D. G. Farragut (q.v.) was selected by the Union govern- 
ment for the command of the Western Gulf squadron in January 
1862. The four heavy ships of the squadron (none of them 
armoured) were with many difficulties brought up to the head of 
the passes, and around them assembled nineteen smaller vessels 
(mostly gunboats) and a flotilla of twenty mortar-boats under 
Commander D. D. Porter (q.v.). The main defences of the 
Mississippi consisted of the two permanent forts Jackson and St 
Philip. These were of masonry and brick construction, armed 
with heavy rifled guns as well as smooth-bores, and placed on 
either bank so as to command long reaches of the river and the 
surrounding flats. In addition, the Confederates had some im- 
provised ironclads and gunboats, large and small. On the 16th 
of April, after elaborate reconnaissances, the Union fleet steamed 
up into position below the forts, and on the 18th the mortar-boats 
opened fire. Their shells fell with great accuracy, and although 
one of the boats was Sunk and two disabled, fort Jackson was 
seriously damaged. But the defences were by no means crippled 
even after a second bombardment on the 19th, and a formidable 
obstacle to the advance of the Union main fleet was a boom 
between the forts designed to detain the ships under close fire 
should they attempt to run past. At that time the eternal duel 
of ship versus fort seemed to have been settled in favour of the 
latter, and it was well for the Union government that it had 
placed its ablest and most resolute officer at the head of the 
squadron. Gunboats Were repeatedly sent up at night to 
endeavour to destroy the boom, and the bombardment went on, 
disabling only a few guns but keeping the gunners effort Jackson 
tinder cover. At last the gunboats “ Pinola ” and “ Itasca ” ran 
in and broke a gap in the boom, and at 2 a.m. on the 24th the 
fleet weighed, Farragut in the corvette “ Hartford ” leading. 
After a severe cpnflict at close quarters, with the forts and with 
the ironclads and fire rafts of the defence, almost all the Union fleet 
(except the mortar-boats) forced its way past. At noon on the 
25th Farragut anchored in front of New Orleans; forts Jackson and 
St Philip, isolated and continuously bombarded by the mortar- 
boats, surrendered on the 28th; and soon afterwards the military 
portion of the expedition occupied the city. The commander. 
General B. F. Butler, subjected New Orleans to a rigorous 
martial law so tactlessly administered as greatly to intensify the 
hostility of South and North, but his administration Was in many 
respects beneficial to the city, which was kept both orderly 
and healthy. Towards the end of the war General N.P. Banks 
held the command at New Orleans. 

Throughout the years of the Civil War and the Reconstruction 
period the history of the city is inseparable from that of the state. 
All the constitutional conventions were held here, the seat of 
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government again was here (in 1864-1882) ' and -New Orleans 
was the centre of dispute and organization in the struggle 
between the races for the control of government. Notable events 
of that struggle in city history were ; the street riot of the 30th of 
July 1866, at the tinie of the meeting of the radical constitutional 
convention; and the “ revolution ” of the '14th of September 
1874, when the White League worsted the Republican metro- 
politan police in pitched battle and forced the temporary flight 
of the Kellogg government. The latter was reinstated in power 
by the United States troops, and by the same power the Democrats 
were frustrated in January 1875, after they had wrested from 
the Republicans the organization of the state legislature. Never- 
theless, the “ revolution ” of 1874 is generally regarded as the 
independence day Of Reconstruction, although not until President 
Hayes withdrew the troops in 1877 and the Packard government 
fell did the Democrats actually hold control of the state and city. 
The financial condition Of the city when the whites gained control 
was very bad. The tax-rate had risen in 1873 to 3%. The city 
defaulted in 1874 on the interest of its bonded debt, later re- 
funding this ($2 2,000,000 in 1875) at a lower rate, so as to decrease 
the annual charge from $1,416,000 to $307,500. Among events 
in the decade 1880-1890 were the World’s Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition of 1884-1885 (celebrating the centennial 
of the cotton industry of the country), and the introduction of 
electric lighting (1886); in the decade 1890-1900 the intro- 
duction of electric transit, . the latest charter arid the improve- 
ments in public works already detailed. The lynching of Italian 
subjects by a mob in 1891 1 caused serious international com- 
plications. 

Among the many floods from which the city has suffered those 
ofT 849 and 1882’ were the most destructive. ; 

Bibliography.— For description see the 'Historical Sketch Book 
and Guide to New Orleans . . . compiled by several leading* writers of 
the New Orleans Press , ,(New York, .1885); B. M. Norman, New 
Orleans, and ‘Environs (New Orleans, 1845); Grace King, New 
Orleans, the Place and the People (New York, 1895) ; and the novels 
and magazine writings of G. W. Cable. The Picayune publishes a 
guide, frequently revised. For administration, Manual, of the City 
of New- Orleans (periodical) ; W. W. Howe, “ Municipal, History of 
New Orleans,” in Johns Hopkins University Studies, series vii. , No. 4 
(Baltimore, 1889); for accounts of the worst of the yellow-fever 
epidemics, W. L. Robisori’s Diary of a Samaritan, by a member of the 
'Howard Association of New Orleans (New York, i860); Report of the 
Sanitary Commission of] New Orleans on the Epidemic Yellow Fever, of 
18, $3 (New Orleans, 1854) ; . and for much, miscellaneous information, 
1.0th Census qf the United States (1880), Social Statistics of Cities, 
iiisitify and Present Condition of New Orledhs . . i by G. E. Waring 
dndG. W. Cable (Washington, 1881). ' 

NEW PHILADELPHIA, a city and the county-seat of Tuscar- 
awas 1 county, Ohio, U.SiA., on the Tuscarawas River and near the 
Ohio canal, about 75; m. S. by E. of Cleveland. Pop. (.1890) 4456; 
(1900) 6213 (554 foreign-born) ;• (1910) 8542; It is served by the 
Baltimore & Ohio (the Cleveland; Lorain & Wheeling Division), 
and the Pennsylvania (Cleveland & Pittsburgh Division) railways 
and ; by an inter-urban electric system. The- city, has a level site 
in the midst of a good agricultural country, which , abounds in 
coal and fire-day. In the public square is- a soldiers’ monument, 
and the city has a public library and a park. Its principal 
manufactures are steel, enamelled ware, clay goods, brooms, 
flour and carriages. The first settlement in the vicinity was made 
in May 1772, when Moravian Indian converts ; migrated from 
Pennsylvania (Friedenshiittem, Bradford county;, and Frieden- 
stadty Lawrence county)' to Schoenbrunn, called by the Indians 
W elhik-Tiippeek , a spring (now dry) a little south of the, present 
New* Philadelphia. Under David Zeisbcrger (1721-1808) and 

1 In October 1890 the chief of police was assassinated, and ; before 
he died! charged the 'crime to Italians. He had been active in pro- 
ceedings against certain Italians accused of crime, and his death was . 
popularly attributed to the. Mafia. 'Nineteen Sicilians were inflicted, 
and of nine put on trial Six were acquitted and three escaped convic- 
tion on the ground of a mis-trial. On the 14th of M arch 1 89 1 a mob 
broke into/the. jail and lynched eleven of the - accused v The Italian . 
government demanded that the lynchers should be, punished, entered ! 
claims for indemnity in the case of the three Sicilians who had been : 
Italian subjects, and, failing to secure as prompt an answer as it 
desired, withdrew its ambassador from Washington. In 1 892: the 
United States: paid an indemnity of $2!5,ooo; to Italy. 7 


Johann Gottlieb Erriestus Heckewelder (n; 743-1823) other 
missionary villages were plarited at Ghadenhm i772)» 

Lichtenau; (1776) and Salem (1780), all in the present county 
6f Tuscarawas. After the massacre of Christian Indians at 
GnadenhUtten in 1782 the Indians removed to Michigan and 
in 1791 to Fairfield, Ontario; in 1798 some of them returned, to 
Tuscarawas county and settled Goshen, where Zeisberger is 
buried. New Philadelphia was laid out in 1804 and was named 
by its founder, John Knisely, after Philadelphia in Pennsylvania; 
it was incorporated as a village in 1 8 1 5 , and • was first chartered 
as a city in 1896. - 

See Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly for April 1909 
(Columbus, Ohio) for several articles on the early settlement by 
Moravian Indians. 

NEW PLYMOUTH, a municipality and seaport on the west coast 
of North Island, New Zealand,, capital of the provincial district 
of Taranaki, 258 m. N.N.W. of Wellington by rail. Pop. (1906) 
5141. The town slopes to the ocean, with a background of forest 
surmounted by the snow-clad volcanic cone of Mount Egmqnt 
(8270 ft.). The district is not unjustly termed “ the garden of 
New Zealand.” It is highly fertile, cereals and fruits growing 
well; and dairy products :are extensively exported. * In the town 
are leather- works, timber- works and flour-mills, with freezing- 
works for export dairy produce. The settlement was bounded in 
1841 by the Plymouth Company under the auspices, of The 
New Zealand Company; and chiefly consisted of emigrants from 
Devonshire and Cornwall. On the seashore in the neighbourhood 
are extensive deposits of ironsand. . 

NEW POMERANIA (Get. Neu-Pommern , formerly New 
Britain , native Birara),- an island of the Bismarck Archipelago, 
N.E. of New Guinea in the, Pacific Ocean, about 6° S., 1,50° E t> 
in the administration of German New Guinea. It is crescent- 
shaped, about 330 m. long, and, , except where the Willaumez 
Peninsula projects northward; nowhere more than 60 m. wide. 
The north-eastern extremity consists of the broad, irregular 
Gazelle Peninsula, joined to the main mass by a narrow neck. 
The total area is about 9500 sq. m. The island is in great , part 
uhexplored. The coasts are in . some parts precipitous; in 
others the mountains recede, inland, and the coast is flat and 
bordered by coral reefs. The formation appears otherwise to be 
volcanic, and there are some active craters,- The greatest 
elevation occurs towards the west— about 6500 ft. There is a 
rich tropical vegetation, and a number of . considerable streams 
waiter the island. The chief centre is Herbert shohe at the north 
.of the Gazelle Peninsula; it is the seat, of the governor of German 
New Guinea (see New Guinea). . 

The natives are Melanesians, resembling their Papuan kinsmen of 
eastern New Guinea, and are a powerful well-formed race. , Their 
villages are clean and well kept. Unlike their Papu&rf relatives, the 
islanders are unskilled in carving and pottery, but are clever farmers 
and fishermen, constructing ingenious, fishing weirs. They have a 
fixed monetary system consisting of strings of cowries. They per- 
form complicated surgical operations with an obsidian knife or a 
shark's tooth. The common dead hre, buried or exposed to sharks 
on the reefs; bodies* df chiefs are exposed in the fork of a' tree. 
Justice is executed, and taboos, feasts, taxes, &c., arranged by a 
mysterious disguised figure, ,the duktduk. The, population is divided 
into two exogamous classes,. The children belong to the class of the 
mother, and when, the father dies go to' her village, for support, the 
land and fruit trees in each district being divided between the two 
classed. There are several dialects, . the construction resembling 
Fijian, as in the pronominal suffixes in singular, triad and plural; 
the. numerals, however, are Polynesian in character. 

NEWPORT, a . market town and municipal borough, the 
chief, town of the. Isle of Wight, England. Pop. (1901) 10,911. 
It is situated near the centre of the island, at the head of the 
navigation of the Medina River, 5 m. S. from its month at Cowes. 
It is the chief centre of the railway system of the island. The 
church of St Thonias ; of Canterbury, rebuilt in 1854 in the 
Decoded style, ’ contains many interesting old monuments ; ■ 
and ; one by Marochetti to the princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
Charles I . ; erected by Queen Victoria. The guildhall, erected in 
1816 from the designs of Nash, includes the town-hall in the 
upper stoty with the market-place below. There are a corn 
exchange and museum. The grammar school (the scene, of 
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nieg©kiat!iorts between GhaSles I; attcl tire parKkment) was founded 
in i6 j 2/ diid theie is a blUe-coat school for girls founded; iri 
1761. The Albany barracks and Parkhurst prison lie north ofi 
the town. A considerable trade is carried On in timber, malt,' 
wheat and flour. The town is governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen 
and 18 councillors. Area 504 acres. f 

It is supposed that 'Newport (Neuport) was a Roman settle- 
ment, then known as Medina: There are no traces of Saxon 
occupation, and no evidence that Newport became a borough 
before the reign of Henry II., though it : was probably used 
before that time as a port of entrance for the ancient capital of 
Carisbrooke. The first charter was granted by Richard de 
Red vers between 1177 and 1184, freeing the burgesses from 
tolls throughout the island, from hundred suits, and from being 
impleaded without the walls, and giving them permission to 
choose their own reeve — privileges for which they paid 18 marks 
yearly. These grants, repeated and extended by the countess 
Isabel de Fortibus, were confirmed in 1349 by Edward III. and 
afterwards, by successive kings, Henry Vll. in 1489 granting 
in addition the petty customs within all ports and creeks of the 
island. The borough was incorporated by James I. in 1607, 
and a second charter of incorporation granted by Charles I. 
in 1 637 is that by which Newport was governed until 183 5. It 
was represented* in parliament in 1 295; but nd’ return was made 
from that time until 1584, from which date it regularly sent two 
members'; In 1867 the number WaS reduced to one, and in 1883 
its- representation was merged in that of the island; A fair Was 
formerly held on Whit-Monday and the two following days, and 
on the three Saturdays nearest Whitsuntide, known as “ Bargain 
Saturdays,” there was a hiring fair for servants. There is now 
no fair. The Saturday market dates from 1184; and there; is a 
Wednesday cattle market. Owing to its ' facilities for trade, 
Newport early superseded Garisbrooke as the capital of the 
island. Its prosperity ill medieval times depended upon its 
harbour dues and its oyster beds in the river Medina. 

. NEWPORT, a municipal and county borough, contributory 
parliamentary borough, seaport and market town iri the Mon- 
mouth ^parliamentary division of boroughs, Monmouthshire, 
England', on the Usk, 5 nm from its confluence with the Severny 
and 13.3J m. W. of London by the Great Western railway. 
Pop. X 1 891) 54,707; (1901) 67,270. Tt lies chiefly oh the right 
(west) bank of the river, and on the E., N. and W. it is sheltered 
by a line of lofty hills. The old parish church of St ' Woollos 
stands finely on Stow Hill. Originally it consisted only of the 
present’ nave, a fine specimen of grand though' unadorned 
N orman. -.architecture ; but a massive square toWer (of the time 
of Henry III.) aid a chancel were Subsequently .added; a laige 
western Early English lady^chapel ? is I interposed ' between the 
nave and the tower. The old castle, built about 1130 by Robert, 
earl of Gloucester; was greatly altered' ih the late- Perpendicular 
period. The remains include two towers and the river frontage. - 
The old Dominican monastery is entirely rebuilt and occupied as 
a private residence; but there are a few fragments of a house of 
White Friars. The' principal public buildings are the > spacious 
Victorian Hall, the Albert Hall, the town-hall, county council 
offices, market-house, custom-house, and museum and art 
gallery. Newport owes a rapid increase in importance to its 
situation on a deep and spacious tidal river; which renders it a- 
convenient outlet for the trade of a rich niineral district. 1 ! It* 
has: extensive docks and wharves, to 'which large steamers have 
access at all tides. Three ducks, the Alexandra, South and Old 
Docks, had together a water area of about 60 acres, besides 
the Alexandra graving dock and dry docks. But additional 
accommodation was found necessary. ! In 1905 the Alexandra 
Docks and Railway company let the- contract for the extension 
of the docks by 50 acres of water area, and the scheme was 
enlarged later so as to afford an additional area of 86 acres in alii 
The new works, added to the old Alexandra Dock, give a total 
deep-water area of over 130 acres* The first part to be 
completed (48 acres) Was 'filled in the autumn of 1907* The 
river is crossed by a transporter bridge, opened in 1 906; and 
having) a span of ’64 giffe.* and a cleat headway from high-water 


of 17 7 ft;, with a travelling triick' worked by electricity. Iron 
ore, pig iron, timber* and grain ' are among 4 the chief imports, 
while coal ahd iron goods are exported. * Besides the Great 
; Western railway; Newport is served by the London and North- 
Western, the Rhymney, and the Brecon & Merthyr systems'. 
The town possesses large iron foundries and engineering works, 

’ and among other industries are thq manufacture of wagons and 
wheels; nails, bolts and wire, shipbuilding and the making of 
railway plant, chemical manures and agricultural implements.: 

- There ; are also large breweries, glass and pottery works , and an 
extensive cattle market. Newport gives ' name to a Roman 
Catholic bishopric, but the- cathedral church is at Belmont near 
Hereford. With Monmouth and Usk, Newport returns one 
; member to parliament. ! In 1889 Maindee, a populous suburb 
; on the left bank of the Usk, was incorporated with Newport/ 
i and constitutes one Of its five wards. The town is governed by 
a: mayor, -ro aldermen and 30 councillors. Area 443 1 acres; 

• Newport- an ancient mesne borough and castle, occupied an 
! important position on < the Welsh marches. The town, Which is 
: riot mentioned- in* Domesday, grew up round the : castle built 
early in the 12th century. Giraldus Cambrensis, writing in 1187; 
calls it Novus Burgus) probably to distinguish it from Caerleon, 
whose prosperity declined as that of Newport increased. The 
first lord was Robert Fi t z H amori , who died in 1107, and fi*om 
him the lordship passed to the earls of Gloucester and- Staff drd 
and the dukes 1 of Buckingham. Hugh le DespenSer, who held 
the lordship for a short time, obtained in 1323 a charter of 
liberties for the burgesses; granting- them freedom from toll 
throughout England, Ireland and ' Aquitaine. The earl of 
; Stafford granted^ a further charter in s 138.5; confirmed by his 
grandson in 1427, which gave the burgesses the right of self- 
government and of a merchant gild. On the attainder of the 
duke $f Buckingham in 1483 the lordship lapsed to the crown, 
of whom it was held in the 1 6th and 17th centuries by the 
: Pembrokes, and in the 1.9th by' the Beauforts. The town was 

• incorporated by charter of James I. in 1624 under the title of 
“ Mayor and Bailiffs.” This charter was confirmed by Charles II. 

; in 1 1685 and holds force at the present day. By the act of 

1 535-1 536 Newport is entitled as an ancient borough to take 
part in the election of a member for Monmouth town. The 
j commercial importance of the town dates only from the second 
half of the 19th century, the Old Dock being partially formed : in 
1 1 84 2, while the Alexandra was opened in 18 75. In 1 80 x the 
; population of the town ) was only x 13 5. Iii 1385 the boroughi 
obtained a 1 market lasting fifteen days from the vigil of 1 St • 
j Lawrence {August 1 6) . The charter of 1-624 granted two fairs, 

• one i on the feast of the Ascension, and a second (still held) ' oh 

; St Leonard’s ! day (November 6). Newport was the scene of ! a 
iserious Chartist riot in 1839 J" J 

NEWPORT, a market town in the Newport parliamentary- 
division of Shropshire, England, 145 m; N.W. from Londoh 
on the Staff ord-Shrewsbury joint line of the London & Norths 
Western and : Great Western railways, and on the 5 Shrewsbury 
canal; Pop. of urban district (1901) 3241. The Church of St 
Nicholas r is Early English and- Perpendicular. There is an 
ancient market cross, greatly decayed. Newport possesses: a 
literary institute, and a free grammar school founded in 1 665. ; 
Four miles S. are the beautiful ruins of Lilleshall abbey, including 
a fine Norman west door and part of the front, considerable 
remains of the church besides, and traces of domestic buildings. - 
The abbey was founded in 1145, under charter from King- 
Stephen, by Richard de B aumes or Belmeis, dean of St Alkmund; ! 
Shrewsbury, for Augustinian canons- who were brought frorii 
Dorchester Abbey; Oxfordshire. Ironstone, coal and limestone' 
are worked in the parish. , • 

. Newport is not mentioned in the Domesday Survey, but 
at the- time of the Conquest formed part of the manor oi Edg- 
mond; which William I; gave with the rest of the county of 
Shropshire to Roger, earl of Shrewsbury. Henry I. is supposed 
to have founded the borough, at first called New Borough, after 
the manor* had come into hlsi hands through the forfeiture of 
Robert de Belesme* : ! The site was probably chosen partly oh 
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account of the fisheries, which are mentioned in the Domesday 
Survey, one of the' chief services of the burgesses being that of 
taking fish to the king’s court wherever it might be. This 
custom was continued after Henry III. had granted the borough 
with the manor of Edgmond, to Henry de Audley, but in the 
middle of the 13th century James, son of Henry de Audley, 
granted that the burgesses need not take the fish anywhere 
except within the county o£ Shropshire. The burgesses mtist 
have received certain privileges from Henry I., since Henry II. 
in an undated charter granted them all the liberties, rights and 
customs which they had in the time of Henry I. This probably 
included a gild merchant which is mentioned in the Quo Warranto 
Rolls as one of the privileges claimed by the burgesses. Con- 
firmation charters were granted by Edward I. in 1287 and 
Edward II. in 1311, while the town was incorporated in 1551 
by Edward VI. whose charter was confirmed by James I. in 
1604. The governing body consisted of a high steward, deputy 
steward, two water-bailiffs and 28 burgesses, but the corporation 
was abolished by the Municipal Corporation Act of 1883, and a 
Local Board was formed, which, under the Local Government 
Act, gave place in 1894 to an urban district council. 

See Edward Jones, Historical, Records of Newport , co. Salop ; 
Shropshire Archaeol. and Natural History Society, vols. viii. and ix. 
(1885-1886); Victoria County History, Shropshire. 

NEWPORT, a city of Campbell county, Kentucky, U.S*A., 
on the Ohio River opposite Cincinnati, Ohio, and at the mouth 
of the Licking River opposite Covington, Ky. Pop. (1900) 
28,301, of whom 4081 were foreign-born and 424 were negroes; 
(1910 census) 30,309. It is served by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, and the Chesapeake & Ohio railways, and by electric lines 
to Covington, Cincinnati, Bellevue, Fort Thomas and Dayton. 
With Cincinnati and Covington it is connected by bridges. In 
the highlands, about 3 m. back of the city, is Fort Thomas, a 
United States military post, established in 1888 to supersede 
Newport Barracks (1804), in the city, which were abandoned 
in 1894. Newport is essentially a residential suburb of Cin- 
cinnati, but it is also industrially important. In 1905 the value 
of the factory product was $5,231,084, Newport ranking third 
among the manufacturing centres of the state.. Newport was 
settled late in, the 18th century, was laid out in 1791, was incor- 
porated as a town in 1795, and was chartered as a city in 1834. 

NEWPORT, a city, a port of entry and the county-seat of 
Newport county, Rhode Island, U.S.A., occupying the southern 
portion of the island of Rhode Island at the entrance to Narra- 
gansett Bay, about 30 m. S. by E. of Providence, about 71 m. 
S. by W. of Boston and about 165 m. E.N.E. of New York. 
Pop. (1905 state census) 25,039, of whom 61 n were foreign- 
born, 2590 being born in Ireland; (1910 U.S. census) 27,149. 
It is served by the Newport & Wickford Railroad and Steam- 
boat Line, which connects with the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railway at Wickford Junction; by ferry to Bristol, 
and by steamboats to Providence, Fall River and New York. 

The broken water-front of the island, about 17 m. long, is 
partly rocky and partly made up of sandy beaches. From 
the harbour on the south-west the land rises to a gently rolling 
plateau with maximum elevations of about 250 ft. The climate 
is notably mild and equable throughout the greater part of the 
year. In the newer parts of the city there are many magnificent 
estates of summer residents; and in the “Old Town,” the 
greater part of which is close to the harbour, and extending up 
the hillside, are many 18th-century houses and Thames Street, 
its principal business thoroughfare, only 20 ft. wide. Near 
the northern end of Thames Street, Washington Square or the 
Parade, connects with Broadway, which extends northward 
and is the principal thoroughfare through a large residential 
district of the permanent inhabitants. From the Parade, also, 
Touro Street extends eastward to the upper end of Bellevue 
Avenue, the principal street, which extends southward to the 
ocean. There Bellevue Avenue connects with the southern 
end of the Cliff Walk, which for about 3 m. winds along the 
cliffs on the eastern coast of the island. North of the walk is 
the smooth, hard Easton’s Beach,, frequented for sea-bathing* 


South of the Cliff Walk is. Bailey’s Beach, a private bathing- 
beach; at its western end is the .Spouting Rock, through an 
opening in which the water, during violent south-east gales, has 
been thrown to a height of about 50 ft. Ocean Drive, about 
9 m. long, encircles the south-western . peninsula. Beyond 
Easton’s Beach, in the town of Middletown, is Sachuest, or 
Second, Beach, with a heavier surf, and here is a fissure in the 
rocks* 150 ft. long, and 50 ft. deep, and 8-14 ft. wide* known as 
Purgatory. North of Sachuest Beach are the picturesque 
Paradise Rocks and the Hanging Rocks. 

At the head of the Parade stands the old State House (used 
when Newport was one of the capitals of Rhode Island) ; it 
was completed about 1743, was used as a hospital during the 
War of Independence, and is now the seat of the county court. 
In the vicinity are the City Hall and a monument to Oliver 
Hazard Perry. Fronting on Touro Street is a synagogue, erected 
in 1762-1763, and said to be the oldest in the United States; 
one of the early rabbis was Isaac Touro, a Jew of Dutch birth, 
whose name is borne by a street and a park in Newport. Near 
the corner of Touro Street and . Bellevue Avenue is the Hebrew 
cemetery. Of chief historic interest along Bellevue Avenue 
are Touro Park and Redwood Library. In the park is the 
historic old Stone Mill or “ Round Tower,” which . Longfellow, 
in accordance with the contention of certain members of the 
Society of Danish Antiquarians, ascribes, in his Skeleton in 
Armour , to the Norsemen, but which Benedict Arnold (1615- 
1678), governor of Rhode Island, repeatedly mentions in his 
will as “my Stone-built Wind-Mill.” Opposite the park stands 
the William Ellery Channing Memorial Church; and in the park 
are monuments to Channing and to Matthew Calbraith Perry. 
The Channing House on Mary Street, built in 1751, is now used 
for a Children’s Home. The Redwood Library grew out of the 
Philosophical Society, established in 1730, which Bishop (then 
Dean) Berkeley possibly helped to found during his residence 
here in 1729-1731; the Library was incorporated in 1747, 
being named in honour of Abraham Redwood (c. 1709-1788), 
a wealthy Friend who early contributed £500 toward supplying 
it with books; the building was completed in 1750. In Berkeley 
Avenue, north of Paradise Road, is Whitehall, which Berkeley 
built for his home in 1729 and which was restored in 1900. The 
first newspaper of Newport was published in 1732 by James 
Franklin, a brother of Benjamin Franklin, and in 1758 James 
Franklin’s son, also named James, founded the present Newport 
Mercury. . 

Newport is best known as a fashionable resort during the 
summer and autumn; there are annual horse and dog shows, 
and fox-hunting is one of the amusements. The harbour is a 
rendezvous for racing- and pleasure-yachts. On Bellevue Avenue 
is the country club, the Casino. Among the great estates with 
magnificent “ cottages ” here are those of Mrs Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Wm. B. Leeds, Mrs 0 . H. P. Belmont (the “ Marble Palace,” 
built for W. K. Vanderbilt), Mrs Ogden Goelet, Mrs Robert 
Goelet, Perry Belmont, and J. J. Astor~all on the Cliff Walk. 

Newport has an inner and an outer harbour; the inner is 
landlocked, 1 m. long and \ m. wide, but is not deep enough 
to admit vessels drawing more than 15 ft. of water; the outer 
admits the largest vessels and is a refuge for foreign and coastwise 
commerce. The whole harbour is protected at its entrance 
by Fort Adams, at the mouth of the inner harbour, Fort Wetherill 
on Conanicut Island, .and Fort Greble on Dutch Island. The 
Lime Rock Lighthouse was for many years in charge of Mrs Ida 
Lewis Wilson (b. 1841), famous for the many lives she saved. 
On Goat Island, which partly encloses the inner harbour, is 
Fort Walcott, with a United States torpedo station and torpedo 
factory, and on Coasters Harbor Island, farther north, are a 
United States Naval Training Station and a War College. Along 
the western border of the outer harbour is Conanicut Island, on 
which is the town of Jamestown (pop. in 1905, 1337), with the 
Conanicut Yacht Club and other attractions for summer visitors. 
Newport has little foreign trade. There is, however, considerable 
coastwise trade in fish, coal and general merchandise, and in 
1905 the total tonnage of the port amounted to 1,770,816 tons. 





Fishing is ah industry of some importance. The value of the city’s 
factory products IdecrfeaSed from $1,575,192 in 1900 to $1,347,104 
in 1965. - _ 

Newport is governed under a charter of 1906, which is unique 
as an instrument for the government of a city, and aims to restore 
in a measure the' salient features of township government. Most 
of the powers usually vested in a town meeting are here vested 
in a representative council of 195 members — 39 ffOm each of 5 
wards; A candidate for councilman must secure the signature of 
at least 30 electors in his ward before his name can be placed on 
the ballot. A mayor, one alderman from each ward, and a school 
committee are elected in much the same manner: a candidate 
for mayor must have his election paper signed by at least 250 
qualified electors, and’ an alderman or member of the school 
committee by at least 100. All other important officers are 
appointed by the council. The mayor and aldermen are for the 
most part executive officials corresponding to the selectmen of 
a town. 

Newport was founded by Nicholas Easton (1593-1675), 
William Coddifigtori (1601-1678), John Coggeshall, John Clarke 
(1669^1676), William Brenton (d. 1674), William Dyer, Thomas 
Hazard,- Henry Bull (1609-1693) and Jeremy Clerke (d. 1652), 
who, as Antinomians, were driven from Massachusetts Bay, 
and in 1638 settled at Pocasset (later Portsmouth, in the northern 
part of the island of Rhode Island; pop. in 1 905, 23 7 i). As radical 
tendencies prevailed in Pocasset they removed, and in 1639 settled 
Newport at the southern end of the island (called Aquidneck 
until 1644), which they had bought 1 from the Indians. Most of 
the founders are commemorated by place-names in the city; in 
the Coddington Burying-Ground are the tombs of Governor 
William Coddington, Governor Henry Bull, ’ and Governor 
Nicholas Easton; and in the Coggeshall Burying-Ground John 
Coggeshall was buried. At the beginning an independent 
government by judge and elders was established (Newport and 
Portsmouth being united in 1640), but in 1647 the town was 
united with Providence, Portsmouth and Warwick in the forma- 
tion of Rhode Island according to the Williams (or, as it is 
commonly called, the Warwick) charter of 1644. During 1651- 
1654 Newport and Portsmouth were temporarily separated 
from the other two towns. About 1640 a Baptist Church was 
founded, which is probably the oldest in the United States 
except the Baptist congregation in Providence; here, too, at 
nearly the same time, one of the first free schools in America was 
opened. In 1656 English Friends settled here. Between 1739 
and 1760 great fortunes were amassed by the “ Triangular 
Trade/’ which consisted in the exchange in Africa of rum for 
slaves, the exchange in the Barbadoes of slaves for sugar and 
molasses, and the exchange in Newport of sugar and molasses for 
ruin . The destruction h6re on the 1 7th of May 1 769 of the 
British revenue sloop “ Liberty, ” formerly the property of John 
Hancock, was one of the first acts of violence leading up to the 
War of American Independence. The foreign trade of Newport; 
which in 1770 was greater than that of New York, was destroyed 
by the War of Independence, During the war the town was in the 
possession of the British from December 1776 to the 25th of 
October 1779; a plan to recover it in 1778 by a land force under 
General John Sullivan, co-operating with the French fleet under 
Count d’Estaing, came to nothing. Soon after the evacuation of 
the British, French troops, under Comte de Rochambeau, 
arrived and remained until near' the end of the war, and Newport 
was a station of the French fleet in 1 780-1781. The Sayer house, 
which was the headquarters of Richard Prescott (1725-1788), 
the British general; the Vernon house, which was the head- 
quarters of Rochambeau, and the Gibbs house, which was for 
a short time occupied by Major-General Nathanael Greene, are 
still standing. 

Newport was chartered as a* city in 1784, but' in 1787 it sur- 
rendered its charter and returned to government by town meeting. 
It was rechartered as a city in ,1853; the. charter of this year 
was much amended in 1875 and in 1906 was superseded by 
another. Until 1900, when Providence became the sole capital, 
Newport was one of the seats of government of Rhode Island. 


See Mrs J, K. Van Rensselaer, Newport, Our Serial Capital (Phila- 
delphia, 1905) ; Susan C. Woolsey, V Newport, the Isle of Peace,” in 
L. P. Powell’s Historic Towns of New England (New York, 1898); 
G. C. Mason, Reminiscences of Newport (Newport, 1884); W. A. 
Greene and others, The Providence Plantations for Two Hundred and 
Fifty Years (Providence, 1886) ; C. T. Brooks, Controversy touching 
the Old Stone Mill (Newport, 1851); R. M. Bayles (ed.), History of 
Newport County (New York, 1888) ; E, Peterson, History of Rhode 
Island {i.e., Aquidneck) (New York, 1853). 

NEWPORT NEWS, a city and port of entry of Warwick 
county, Virginia, U.S.A., on the James River and Hampton 
Roads, 14 m. N. by W. of Norfolk and 75 m. S.E. of Richmond; 
it is situated on what is known as the Virginia Peninsula. Pop. 
(1890) 4449; (1900) 19,635, of whom 1614 were foreign-born 
dnd 6798 were negroes; (1910 census) 20,205. Newport 
News is served by the Chesapeake & Ohio railway, of which it is 
a terminus; by river boats to Richmond and Petersburg, Va;; 
by coastwise steamship lines to Washington, D.C., Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston arid Providence; by foreign 
steamship lines to London, Glasgow, Liverpool, Dublin, Belfast, 
Rotterdam ‘ Hamburg and other ports; and by electric lines to 
Old Point Comfort, Norfolk and Portsmouth. A public park 
extending from the James to the heart of the city, a deep, 
spacious arid well-protected harbour, a large shipbuilding yard 
with three immense dry docks, and two large grain elevators of 
2,000,000 bushels capacity, are among the most prominent 
features; at the shipbuilding yard various United States battle- 
ships, including the “ Kearsarge,” “ Kentucky,” “ Illinois,” 
“ Missouri,” “ Louisiana,” Minnesota,” “ Virginia ” and 
“ West Virginia,” were constructed, as well as cruisers, gun-boats, 
merchant vessels, ferry-boats and submarines. The city’s 
export of grain and its coastwise trade in coal are especially 
large. Among the manufactures are shoes, tobacco, medicines 
and knit goods. The value of the factory products in 1905 was 
$9,053,906, being 52*5% more than in 1900. Both in 1 900 and 
in 1905 Newport News ranked second to Richmond among the 
cities of the state in the value of factory products. The first 
settlement on the site of Newport News was made in 1621 by 
planters brought from Ireland by Daniel Gookin, the father 
of Daniel Gookin (4612-1687) of Massachusetts, who selected 
the site on the advice of Sir William Newce and his brother 
Captain Newce.' The present city dates only from 1882, when 
it was laid out in consequence of the extension of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio railway to the coast here; it was incorporated in 1896. 
The name is said to be in honour of Christopher Newport and Sir 
William Newce. 

NEWPORT PAGNELL, a market town in the Buckingham 
parliamentary division of Buckinghamshire, England, 56 m. 
N.W. by N. of London, on a branch of the London & North- 
Western railway, and at the junction of the river Ouzel with 
the Ouse. Pop. of urban district (1901) 4028. The church of 
St Paul and St Peter has Early English portions, including fine 
north and south porches' An inscription on the tomb of Thomas 
Abbott Hamilton: in the churchyard is by the poet Cowper, who 
lived in the neighbouring town of Olney (q.v.). The almshouse 
called Queen Anne’s Hospital is named from Anne of Denmark, 
queen of James I., who reconstituted a foundation of the time of 
Edward I., dedicated to St John the Baptist and St John the 
Evangelist. - 

NEWQUAY, a seaport and watering-place, in the St Austell 
parliamentary division of Cornwall, England, 14 m. N. Of Truro, 
on a branch of the Great Western railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 2935. It is finely situated on the north coast, on Newquay 
Bay, which is sheltered td the west by Towan Head. The cliff 
scenery is grand, and there is a fine sandy beach along the 
northward sweep of the coast in Watergate Bay. The harbour, 
artificially constructed, and equipped with a jetty and piers, 
admits vessels of 250 tons. The chief exports are iron and other 
Ores, china clay, granite, fish and grain. The imports are coal, 
salt and manures. 

NEW ROCHELLE, a city of Westchester county, in southern 
New York, U.S.A., on Long Island Sound, 16 J m. from the Grand 
Central Station, New York City. Pop. (1890) 9057, (1900) 




-14,720,' of 5 whom 44 25; were foreign-born arid - 7 77 negroes ; (1910 
censiis) 28,867. .'H is served by the' New ’York,* New HaVeri & 
Hartford Railroad, and by electric fairways ; lb s NeW Yojk City 
and neighbouring places. The city is primarily a residential 
suburb, of New York City, and has some fine colonial residences, 
arid several beautiful : residential parks, notkbly Rochelle' j 
Neptune, and B eechmori t Parks . Its large foreign-born popula- 
tion is comparatively recent and comparatively isolated. Among 
the prominent buildings of the city are a public library, -the ihjgh 
school, a theatre (owned, bythe Knights of Columbus), a Masonic 
Temple, the City Bank and several churches, of which the most 
notable, . perhaps, are the Baptist,. Methodist, and St ; Gabriel’s 
(Roman Catholic), which is : the gift, of, members of the Iselin 
family, to whose interest in yachting is due in part the prominence 
of the New Rochelle and Larchmont Yacht Clubs. : The Ursuline 
College of St Angela (1904) and the Merrill School (1906), both for 
girls,, are in New Rochelle. The principal building of the first 
is Belaud Castle, built in 1858-1860 by Simon Leland and finely 
decorated; with frescoes and coloured marbles. . A People’s 
Forum, growing out of the work of the People’s Institute of 
New York City, was established here in. 1903-1904, In. the road 
between New Rochelle and White Plains is the monument to 
Thomas; Paine, provided for in; his will, on the farm which was 
confiscated from a Tory by the state. arid was given to him at the 
end of the American War of Independence. On the Sound, 
in Hudson Park, is a monument commemorating the landing- 
place of the first Huguenot settlers. Immediately S, of 
N-ew Rochelle, in the Sound, is Glen Island, an amusement 
resort; belonging to the Glen Island group, E. of Pelham 
. Manor, is Trayers Island, with the out-of-town clubhouse and 
grounds of the New York Athletic Club. ; On David’s Island, 
m. S.W. of New Rochelle, is Fort Slocum, a United States 
Army post; The suburban villages of Larchmont, and Pelham 
(and Pelham - Manor) lie , respectively N.E. and W. of New 
Rochelle. , The important, industries are, the manufacture of 
scales and of other instruments of precision, and printing and 
publishing — the Knickerbocker Press of G. P, Putnam’s. Sons, 
New York, is here. The site of New Rochelle is part of a purchase 
by Thomas Pell in 1654 apd °f a grant to him by Richard Nicolls 
in . 1.666; it was sold in 1689 to Jacob Leisler. The first settle- 
ment of importance was made in. 1 688 : by Huguenots, some of 
whom were natives of La Rochelle. New Rochelle was incor- 
porated as. a village in 1847, and as a city in 1899. 

! See R. and C. W-: Bolton, History of the Several Towns , , Manors 
and Patents of Westchester County (New York, 1881), and J. Thomas 
Scharf’s History of Westchester County (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1886). 

NEW BOSS,, a markef-town, of Qo. : Wexford, Ireland, on the 
acclivity, of. a hill on the E. bank of, the Barrow, 2 m. below its 
junction with the Nore, 102 m. S.S.W* of Dublin by the Dublin 
& ; South-Eastern railway. Pop. ; (1904) 5847. : The Barrqw 
is crossed by an iron bridge with a swivel pillar in the centre 
op which a portion of the bridge is turned to admit the passage 
.of vessels. Vessels of 600 tons, can, lie alongside the. quays. The 
inland water communications reach to Dublin by means of the 
Barrow and the Grand Canal. The Nore is navigable to Inistioge. 
New Ross has breweries; and tan-yards, a salmon fishery, and a 
brisk export trade in agricultural produce. ; Thy urban district ,of 
New Ross includes Rosbercon, on the opposite side of the Barrow. 

; ; It is stated, that St, 'Alban built the abbey of Rqssmactreqin, 
which gave rise to an ancient city formerly called Rossglas. A 
Dominican foundation of the 13th century has left some remains 
inRpsbercon. According to Camden, New Ross was founded by 
Isabella, daughter of Strongbqw and * wife of William Marshal, 
afterwards earl of Pembroke. A charter was granted to it by 
Roger Bigod in the reign of Edward J., ydiich .was extended by 
James I* and James II. From .4374 it returned two members 
to parliament., but at the Union in ,i 800 . the number was reduc.ed 
to one> and the ; town ceased to.be a ‘parliamentary borough in 
1885. In 1269 it was surrounded by walls. The fortresses were 
dismantled by Cromwell, but some, .remains a-jr§ enfant. : ^ 

NEWBY, a seaport, market town and parliamentary borough 
(returning one ,memb,er) - of Co. Down, Ireland, on the. Newry 


water arid* Newry canal at the extreme headqf^CarlingfordLough. 
Pop. 1(1901) 12,405. It is 73 m, N. of= Dublin by the, Great 
Northern railway. A railway owned by the London & North? 
Western; company connects Newry with the deep-water harbour 
at Greenore; and there is an electric railway tq Bess brook 
in Co. Armagh. The: western part, called Ballybot, is cont 
nected with the eastern part, or old town, by four bridges over 
the canal ,arid fopr over the tidal water. , The situation of the 
towu is striking, the Newry Mountains and Slieve Gullion on 
the west, and the Mournp Mountains on the east, enclosing the 
narrow valley in. which it lies. Newry is one of the most 
important ports of the province of Ulster, and in connexion with 
several sub, -ports farther down the river is the outlet for the 
trade of a very extensive district. The port admits vessels 
of 2000 tons to Victoria Docks, 3 m. from the town, but vessels 
drawing 1 5 ft. can. go up the ship canal to the Albert Basin, 3 m. 
frojn the sea. The principal exports are grain, eggs, cattle, linen 
cloth and flax, and the imports include timber, groceries and coal. 
In the neighbourhood granite of a fine quality .is quarried, and 
the town possesses rope and sail works, breweries,, distilleries, 
flour-mills and tanneries. It is governed by an urban district 
council. In 1 1 7 5 an abbey was founded here by Maurice 
M‘Loughlin, king of Ireland. The abbey was converted in 1543 
into a collegiate church for secular priests, and was dissolved by 
Edward VI., who granted it , to, Sir Nicholas Bagenal, marshal of 
Ireland. Bagenal made it his private residence, and laid the 
foundations of its prosperity. In 1689 Newry was set, on fire by 
the duke of Berwick when in retreat before Sohomberg. Charters 
were granted to the town by James I. and James II. By the 
charter of James I, it sent two members to parliament, but at the 
Union in 1800 it was restricted to one member. Until 1898 a 
portion of Newry was situated in. Co. Armagh. A mile N.E. of 
the town is a notable rath or enclosure*, taking its name of 
Crown rath from traditional single encounters between native 
princes in contention for the sovereignty. 

, NEW SIBERIA ARCHIPELAGO, a group .of islands situated 
off the Arctic coast of. Siberia, from 73 0 to 76° 6' N., and 135° 20' 
to 148°. E. The name is, loosely applied, covering either the 
northern group only of these islands, for which the name of New 
Siberia Archipelago, or of Anjou Islands, ought properly to be 
reserved, or the southern group as well, which ought to maintain 
its name of Lyakhov Islands. Some confusion prevails also as 
to whether the islands Bennett, Henrietta and Jeannette,; dis^ 
covered by the “ Jeannette ” expedition, ought to be included in 
the same archipelago, or described separately as the Jeannette 
Islands. The first of these three belongs geographically, and 
probably geologically, to New Siberia Archipelago, from which 
it is only 97 m. distant. As. to Henrietta and Jeannette Islands, 
situated 200 m. N.E. of New Siberia Island, in 157 0 to 159 0 E., 
they can hardly be included in the New Siberia Archipelago. 
There seems, moreover, to be land due north of Kotelnyi Island 
in 78° N.,. first sighted by Sannikov and described as Sannikov 
Land. It was also seen by Baron Toll. 

The New Siberia or Anjou Islands consist, beginning from the 
west, of Kqtelnyi, the largest (1 16 m. long, iqo m. wide), having the 
small island Byelkovskiy near its western shore; Thaddeus (Fad-r 
deevskiy), in the middle; and New Siberia (Novaya Sibir), in the 
east (90 rri. long; 40 m. wide). Kotelnyi is the highest and most 
massive of the four, reaching a maximum altitude of 1200 ft. in the 
Malakatyn-tras mountain. Its north-east portion consists of Upper 
Silurian, coral limestones (Llandovery division), containing a rich 
fossil fauna and representing a series of folds running north-north- 
west. The same Silurian deposits are widely spread on the mainland 
as far as Olenek. The western' portion of Kotelnyi is built up of 
Middle Devonian limestones and slates, folded the same way, of which 
the fossil fauna is similar to that of the Urals. Triassic slates appear 
in the south-east. .Diabases pierce to Devonian rocks, and olivine 
rocks appear as dykes amidst the T riassic deposits. The Malakatym 
tras is also made up of volcanic rocks. The eastern portion of the 
island* named Bunge’s Land, is thickly covered with Post-Tertiary 
deposits, Thaddeus Island has , a long, promontory „ Anj ou , protrud- 
ing north-westwards. New Siberia Island attains altitudes of 200 
to 300 : ft. in its Western portion. A range of hills, composed of 
Tertiary deposits,' arid named Hedenstrom’s Mountains, runs along' 
its southrWestern coast, and the same rocks form a promontory 
protruding northwards.. , The so-called Wood Mountains, which 
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Were supposed to be aceumixlationsi of floating wood, are denudations 
of Miocene deposits* containing' layers of brown coal witb>fuil stems 
of trees. These Tertiary deposits are characterized by a rich fauna ; 
fully developed leaves* of poplars, numerous fruits of the mkmmoth 
tree, needles of several conifers, &C2, being found' in thpm, thus 
testifying to a climate once very much -Warmer. The only repre- 
sentative of tree vegetation now is a dwarf; willow 1 in. high. 

:■ The Lyakhov Islands consist of the Bolshoy (Large) , or Blizhniy 
(Nearest), which is separated by Laptev Strait* 27 m. wide, from 
Svyatoy Nos of Siberia Malyi (Small), or Dalniy (Farthest); to 
the north-west of Blizhniy;, and s three smaller islands^-Stolbovyi 
(Pillars), Semenovskiy and Vasilevskiy— -to the west of* Malyi i 
Dr Bunge found Bolshoy to consist ? ol granite protruding from be- 
neath' non-fossiliferous . deposits ; while the promontory* of Svyatoy 
Nos consists of basalt hills* 1400 ft. high; Along the southern coast 
of Bolshoy Baron Toll found immense layers of fossil ice, 70 ft. 
thick, evidently relics from the Ice Age, covered bv an upper layer 
of Post-Tertiary deposits containing s numbers of perfectly .well* 
preserved mammoth * remains, rhinoceros, Ovibos , . and bones of 
the horse*, reindeer, -American stag * antelope* saiga and* even the 
tiger. The proof that ' these animals lived and fed in* this latitude 
(73® 2o' N). j at a time when the' islands were’ not yet* separated from 
the continent, is given by the /relies of forest vegetation which are 
found ini the same deposits.- A stem of Alnus fruticosa, 90 ft. high, 
was found with all its roots ahd even fruits. ; 

: Basalts : ahd Tertiary brown coal deposits enter into the com- 
position : of the sbuthern extremity of Bennett Island, and the 
mountains of Sannikov ; Land, seen by Toll, have the aspect of 
basaltic •‘ table mountains.’’ — : 

; The climate of these islands is very severe. In, 1 886 the winter 
ended only in June, to begin anew in August (21st May, 

F.; 16 th October, -34-6°). The highest summer temperature 
whs .56°,' , Flocks of geese arid ether birds come to the islands 
from the north (Bunge and Toll), as also. the gull Lestris pomarinq, 
which- feeds Chiefly on the lemming.. The lemmings* are! very 
numerous, and hr certain years undertake migrations to the 
mainland arld back. Reindeer, followed by Wolves,': comb also 
every year, to the; islands; the polar fox and polar bear, both 
feeding; on the lemmings, are numerous. Hunters come in 
numbers to the Lyakhovs, which must have been long known 
to Arctic hunters, 'V,/' ’/V; 

A Yakutsk Cossack, named Vaghin, wintered , on Bolshoy 
in 17124 but it was a merchant, Lyakhov, who first described 
the two greater islands of this group in 1770, and three years 
later reached on sledges the largest island of (hd Netv Siberia 
group, which he named Kotelnyi. j The Lyakhovs were mapped 
in 1777.* J. Sannikov, with a party :of hunters, discovered in 
1865-1808 Stolbovyi, Thaddeus : and New Siberia Islands, and 
a merchant, Byelkqy, the Byelkbvskyi ' Islands. ? He Sighted 
the land to the north of Kotel.nyi and the land to the north 
of New Siberia (now Bennett Island) . A Russian officer named 
Hedenstrdm, accompanied by Sannikov* explored the archi- 
pelago and published a map of it in 1 8 1 1 . • Lieutenant An j ou 
visited it in 182 1-1823. A scientific , expedition under Dr 
Alexander Bunge (including Baron Eduard Toll) explored it in 
1885-1886. Barbn Toll revisited it - in 1893 with Lieutenant 
Shilbiko, and again in T 900' with F. <S. S'eeberg. Papers Were 
found on Rennett Island showing that he left it for the south in 
November 1902, but he never returned home, and t’wp relief 
parties in 1903 failed to find traces of him. - - * = . ; : / 

AuTUbRiffbs.— ' The ^drks of Hedehst'rdmV 'Fetdmkftd Von 
Wrangelj, ahd AtijOu/ B tinge and Toll in ! ‘ f Betfr$£e ‘tiff • ftekpinity-'cfeS 
mssisckefi Rdchs , jte E olge, Bid. iii. f 1 887) . Bttioa Tdll %n h, M&fooir$ 
(ZapisM) of ike' St Petersburg Academy vf Sciences\\ fib * se'riks/vol. 
kkXyii. (1889), xliiiV Xl8,9^) , and 8£h series, Vol. lx. (t'8b^ji With f ma'ps. 
J’. 1 Schtiialhausen, “ 'Tertiai'k' Pflaiikeffi^dri s ktti&'Mejndffid, 7th "series, 
vol, xxxyii. (1890) ; Geographical Journal , passim . (P. A. K.) 

NEW SOUTH WALES, a state of the Australian ; Common- 
wealth. f The name was given by’Cap.tain Cook) in his exploratory 
voyage; m 1 77o, tp the southern portion pf tfie eastern; boast of 
Australia, from some imagined resemblance of. its coast-fine tq 
that of South Wales. The name was afterwards extended to 
the; edsterU. half of Australia,; but. now designates -a much-more 
restricted .area* .New South AYales fe bounded by the Pacific 
Ocean on the E., by Queensland on the $0 by South Australia 
on the W. and by Victoria on the S, It lies between 28° , and 
38^ S; lat. , ; £hdT : 4i 0 and 154 0 E; long. The)coast 4 ine, which 
;7bQ : '.ni^ ext^hds t 'frbm Capb\Hpwe' l (^ ; 7 P l . 


at : the /soUth-eksterh CorneP of ' Australia to Point Danger in 
28° 7' S> The 1 , colony is* approximately ■ rectangular* in form* 
with an 4 verage^depth front the cokst of 6 $©* in. and *an* average 
width from hoWt tb south of 500' m; The, superficial-area is 
estimated at 310*700 sq^ m., or about < one- tenth of the ’whole bf 
Australia./ ! • /'/*/ ' • i V 

'Physical €'mftgurdtion.^~lijh& surface of the state is divided 
naturally* into three distinct zones, each widely differing in general 
character ; and physical aspect, and clearly defined by the Great 
Dividing Range running from north to south. The tableland, 
which forms the‘ summit of the range, comprises one of the three 
zones and separates 4 the other zones, viz. the coastal region, and 
the great plain district of' the interior. The main range follows 
the' line of the coast, varying from 30 to 140 m. distant, being 
nearest at the south and receding the farthest at the sources 
of the Goulburn river, the main tributary of the Hunter. : Thk 
crest of this range is s , in sbme places, narrow; in others it spreads 
out into a wide tableland. The eastern slopes are, as a rule, 
rugged and precipitous, but the western versant falls gently 
to plains. The highest part of the Dividing Range -is in the 
south-eastern portions of the state, on the borders of Victoria. 
Here some of the peaks 'rise to a height of over 7000 ft. ; one Of 
these; Mount Kosciusco, the highest peak in- Australia, attains 
an elevation of ,7328 ft. The tableland Varies greatly in elevation; 
but nowhere does it fall below 1500 ft., and in places it reaches 
an average of 5000 ft. The great plain district, lying west of the 
tableland, is p^rt of a vast basin which comprises portions- of 
Queensland, South Australia -and Victoria, as well as of New 
South Wales. The great ^plains are traversed by - a few rivers, 
whose* long and uncertain courses carry their waters to the river 
Murray,* which empties itself into the Southern Ocean through 
the state of South Australia, and during 1250 m. of its course 
forms the boundary between 1 the states of New South* Wales 
and Victoria; The Murray has a very tortuous* course, as may 
be judged from the fact that the : measurement along the joint, 
boundary of New South Wales and Victoria is only 460 m. in a 
straight line, the’ river* course being 12 50. The chief tributaries 
of the Murray are the Darling and 1 the 'Murrumbidgee, which is 
joined by the Lachlan - F * The Murray and the Murrumbidgee are 
perffianenC streams, but the Darling occasionally -ceases to run 
in part* of- its course, arid for a thousand miles above its junctiorr 
with the Murray it receives no tributary. In its upper course 
the Darling receives * numerous tributaries. Those on the right 
bank - all Come from Queensland and bring down enormous 
volumes of -water in flood time; on the left bank the most’ im- 
portant tributaries ‘ are the Gwydir, Namoi, Castlereagh, Bogan 
and Macquarie. Here and there along the course of the western 
rivers are found lagoons, sometimes of considerable, dimensions. 
These are cemmonly called lakes, but are in. reality shallow 
depressions receiving water- from the overflow of the rivers in 
times of flood, and in return feeding them when the floods have 
subsided 1 • I'l 

The < coastal- belt - differs greatly from the other divisions of. 
the state; * The main range gives rise to numerous rivers 'flowing 
eastward to the South' Pacific. * Almost everywhere between the 
main range and the sea the country is hilly and serrated/ more 
particularly in The sputhern portions of the state.. In the; Illai 
warra district, 50 m. south of Sydney, -the mountains skirt; the 
very edge of the coast; but farther north there is a wider coast- 
larid, With greater stfetChes of country available for tillage and 
pasture. y' '/ ■' : - ■; ; " . 

Along the sea-board are twenty-two well-defined headlands 
or icapes and about a score of bays’ or inlets, to mark which for 
navigators there 'are thirty-forir lighthouses. There are four 
very fine natural fiarbours, . viz. Jervis Bay, Port Jackson’, 
Brofieri Ray and Port Stephens, and several others of minor Im- 
portance. Port Jackson, on which is situated the city of Sydney > 
ik one Of the six greatest ports of the B ritish empire . The 
port second of 5 commercial importance to Sydney is N ewcastle, 
at the mouth; of the Hunter river, .which is the great coal- shipping 
port of the colony;. , Secondary harbours, available for coasting 
steamers, ;SQrith of ‘ Sydney 4 *re at ’Port Hacking; Wollongong^ 
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Kiama, Shoaihaven, Bateman’s Bay, Ulladulla, ; Merimbula, 
and Twofold Bay. North of Sydney the secondary ports are 
at the mouths of the Hawkesbury, Manning, Hastings, Macleay, 
Nambucca, Bellingen, Clarence, Richmond and Tweed rivers. 
The rivers of the sea-board are as just enumerated, the only other 
of importance being the Hunter. The Richmond drains an area 
of 2400 sq. m. and is navigable for 60 m. The Clarence is a fine 
stream .draining an area of 8000 sq. m.; it has a course ,of 
240 m. navigable for 67 m. The Macleay drains an area of 4800 
sq. m., and empties at Trial Bay after a course of 200 m., of 
which 20 m, are navigable. The Hastings and Manning are both 
important rivers. The Hunter is one of the chief rivers of the 
state and embouches at Port Hunter or Newcastle Harbour after 
a course of 200 m. It drains an area of 11,000 sq. m., more than 
twice the area of the Thames basin. Less commercially important 
than the Hunter, the Hawkesbury is nevertheless a fine stream ; 
it has a course of 330 m., of which 70 m. are navigable. South 
of. Sydney the rivers are of less importance; the principal is the 
Shoaihaven, 260 m. long, draining an area of 3300 sq. m. 

Climate .— The three geographical regions above described 
constitute three distinct climatic divisions. The coastal region, 
28° to 37 0 S. lat., shows a difference between the average summer 
and winter temperatures of only 24 0 Fahrenheit. Sydney, which 
is situated midway between the extreme points of the state 
(33° 5 1 ' S.), has a mean temperature of 63°, the mean summer 
temperature being 71° and that of winter 54°, showing a mean 
range of 17 0 ; the highest temperature in the shade experienced 
at Sydney in 1896 was 108-5°, and the lowest 35*9. The coastal 
district h#s an area of 38,000 sq. m., over which there is an 
average rainfall of 42 in. The rainfall is greatest at the sea-board, 
diminishing inland; the fall also diminishes from north to south: 
Sydney has an average fall of 50 in., while the Clarence Heads, 
in the north, has 58 in., and Eden, in the south, 35-5 in. The 
tableland is a distinct climatic region. On the high southern 
plateau, at an elevation of 4640 ft., stands the town of Kiandra, 
with a mean summer temperature of 56-4° and winter of 32-5°. 
Cooma, in the centre of the Monaro plains, at an elevation of 
2637 ft., has a mean summer temperature of 65-9° and winter* 
41-7°; its% summers are therefore as mild as those of London 
or Paris, while its winters are much less severe. On the New 
England tableland, under latitude 30° S., the yearly average 
temperature is 56-5°, the mean summer 67-7° and the mean 
winter 44-3 0 . The tablelands cover an area of 85,000 sq. m. 
and have an average rainfall of 32-6 in.;. there is, however, a 
small area in the southern portion where an average fall of 64 in. 
is experienced. In the western division, or great plains, severe I 
heat is experienced throughout the summer, and on occasional 
days the thermometer in the shade ranges above ioo° Fahrenheit, 
but it is a dry heat and more easily borne than a much less degree 
of temperature at the sea-board. The mean summer temperature 
ranges between 75° at Deniliquin in the south and 84° at Bourke. 
The mean range in winter is between 48° and 54*5°, and, accom- 
panied as this is with clear skies, the season is very refreshing. 
West of the tableland the amount of rainfall decreases as the 
distance from the Pacific increases, and in a large area: west of 
the Darling the average annual rainfall does not exceed 10 in. 
For the whole western division, embracing an area of 188,000 
sq. m., the average rainfall is 19-8 in. (T. A. C.) 

Geology— New South Wales consists geologically as well, as geo- 
graphically of three main divisions which traverse the state from 
north to south. The highlands of eastern Australia form the middle 
belt of the state, to the east of which are the low coastal districts 
and to the west the wide western plains. The highlands of New 
South Wales consist, geographically, of a series of tablelands, now 
in the condition of dissected peneplains; geologically, they are 
built of a foundation of Archean and folded Lower Palaeozoic rocks, 
covered in places by sheets of more horizontal Upper Palaeozoic 
and Mesozoic rocks; these deposits occur along, the edge of the 
highlands, and are widely distributed on the floor of the coastal 
districts. They have been lowered to this level by a monoclinal fold, 
which has brought down the Mesozoic rocks, so that they extend 
eastward to the coast, where they dip beneath the sea. The western 
plains contain isolated ridges of the old Archean and Lower Palaeo- 
zoic rocks; but in the main, they consist of plains of Cretaceous 
beds covered by Cainozoic drifts. The stratified rocks in the high- 
lands strike north and south, as if they had been crumpled into folds, 


in Upper Palaeozoic times, by pressure from east to west. The weak 
areas in the crust caused by the earth movements were invaded by 
great masses of Devonian granites. They altered the Lower Palaeo- 
zoic rocks on their edges, and were once thought to have converted 
wide are^s of Lower Palaeozoic rocks into, schists and gneisses. 
Most of these foliated rocks, however, are doubtless of Archean age. 
The highland rocks no doubt once extended along the whole length 
of the state from north. to south; but they are now crossed by a 
band of Upper Palaeozoic sediments, which extend up to the valley 
of the Hunter river and separate the Blue Mountains and the 
Southern Highlands of New South Wales from the New England 
tableland to the north. 

The oldest rocks in New South Wales are referrable to the Archean 
system, and consist of gneisses and schists, including the glauco- 
phane-schists in the New England tableland, and hornblende- 
schists of Berthong. The Archean rocks are comparatively sparsely 
exposed irnNew South Wales. They enter the state from the south, 
being continuous with the Archean block of north-eastern Victoria. 
They occupy a large area in the western districts of New South 
Wales, where a projection from the Archean plateau of central 
Australia crosses into the state from South Australia ; it is best 
exposed in the Barrier Ranges around Broken Hill. Cambrian rocks 
have not yet been discovered in New South Wales; but Pittman 
has recorcfed an Agnostus from Mandurama, near Orange. The 
rocks of the Ordovician system, though widely distributed, have not 
always been separated from the Silurian rocks, which they often 
closely resemble lithologically. The occurrence of Ordovician rocks 
was first established by Dun at Tomingley, 33 m. S.W. of Dubbo, 
where he discovered graptolites that he identified as Climacograptus 
and Dicello graptus. Other graptolites have been found near Orange, 
and at Lyndhurst, near Carcoar. The fossiliferous horizon is of 
Upper Ordovician age. The extent of the Ordovician wilb probably 
be increased by addition of areas, which cannot yet be separated 
from the Silurian. The Silurian system is the best-known con- 
stituent of the Lower Palaeozoic foundation of New South Wales. 
The rocks consist of sandstones, quartzites, slates and shales, asso- 
ciated with lenticular masses of limestone. The typical Silurian rocks 
are richly fossiliferous, the shales containing trilobites, the sand- 
stones many brachiopods, and the limestones a rich coral and bryo- 
zoan fauna. There are also beds of chert, which are largely composed 
of radiolaria. Caves have been dissolved in the limestones by under- 
ground streams; the Jenolan caves in the Blue Mountains and 
those of Yarrangobilly and the Goulburn district are the most famous. 
The slates of the Silurian have been bent into folds, and saddle reefs 
occur along the axis of the folds, as at Hargraves. Numerous 
quartz reefs occur both in the Silurian and Ordovician rocks. In 
these reefs the chief mineral is gold. Some schists, attributed to 
the Silurian, but possibly older, contain platinum; and associated 
with the limestones are beds of copper. 

The rocks of the Devonian system rest unconformably upon the 
Silurian; but some beds of which the age is still uncertain are 
called DeVono-Silurian. The Devonian beds are well developed in 
the Blue Mountains, where the lower Devonian sediments at Mount 
Lambie are estimated to be 10,000 ft. in thickness. They are ex- 
tensively developed along the Cox river and along the slopes of 
Mount Canoblas. They are also developed in the New South Wales 
highlands, to the south-east of Goulburn. Some of the best- known 
exposures are in the ranges which rise above the western plains, 
such as the Rankin Range on the Darling and the Kokopara Range 
to the north of the Murrumbidgee. The Devonian rocks at Yalwal 
are sharply folded and are associated with a series of rhyolites and 
basic lavas. The lower part of this series is probably Lower De- 
vonian; and it is covered by shales and volcanic rocks belonging 
to the Upper Devonian. In the extreme south-east of New South 
Wales, at the head of the Genoa river, are sandstones with Archaeo- 
pteris howittiy which are an extension of the Lower Devonian beds 
of Victoria; while farther to the east, at Eden and Twofold Bay 
are Upper Devonian sandstones. 

The Devonian system is separated from the Carboniferous by an 
interval, during which there were powerful earth movements; they 
produced a, lofty mountain chain, running north and south across 
New South Wales. The highlands are the worn down stumps of 
this mountain line. In Lower Carboniferous times these mountains 
were snow-capped, and the valleys on their flanks were occupied by 
glaciers. 

The Lower Carboniferous beds are represented by conglomerates 
and sandstones with some shales and limestones. The sandstones 
are characterized by Lepidodendron (Bergeria) australe. It is asso- 
ciated with beds of lava and volcanic ash, some of which contain 
copper ores. Granites and granodiorites were intruded at this period 
into the older rocks, and altered the adjacent Devonian beds into 
slates and quartzites, and formed gold-quartz veins, which have 
been worked in the Devonian rocks at Yalwal. The Lower Carboni- 
ferous rocks also occur in the Blue Mountains, along the Cox river 
and Capertee river; and a northern continuation occurs along the 
western slope of the New England tableland, from the Macintyre 
river to the Queensland border. - . . 

The Upper Carboniferous rocks are most important from their 
rich seams, of coal. They occupy from 24,000 to 28,000 sq. m., 
which are best exposed in the Hunter river and around Newcastle. 





Farther south, they disappear beneath the Mesozoic sandstones, 
from-, which they again rise along/ the coast around Lake Illawarra 
and near the mouth of the Shoalhaven river. The Coal Measures 
have been reached under Sydney, by a deep bore at Balmain, which 
pierced a seam of coal i o ft. thick, at the depth of 2917 ft/ The Coal 
Measures are classified by Professor T. W. David as follows:— 

;". r v\: : v' Ft. 

1. Upper or Newcastle Coal Measures, containing 

an aggregate of about 100 ft. of coal . . 1,150 

2. Dempsey Series; freshwater beds, containing 

no productive coal. This series thins oiit 
completely in certain directions . . . 2,000 

3. Middle, or Tomago, or East Maitland Coal 

Measures, containing an aggregate of about 

40 ft. of coal . r< . . . . 570 

4. Upper Marine Series; specially characterized by , 

the predominance of PrOductus brachythaerus 5,060 

5. Lower or Greta Coal Measures, containing an 

aggregate of about 20 ft. of coal . . . 130 

6. Lower Marine Series; specially characterized by 

the predominance of Eurydesma cor data . 4,800 


13,650 

Geologically, perhaps, the most interesting rocks in the Carbon- 
iferous are the glacial conglomerates, containing ice-scratched, 
erratic blocks; Some of the boulders are encrusted by marine 
organisms and must have been droppedUy icebergs in the sea. The 
northern limit of the glacial beds is in dispute; they have been 
described as far north as Ashford. The Carboniferous beds contain 
numerous sheets' and flows of basalt and andesite. A syenite massif 
of this age occurs at Mittagong ; and leucite has been discovered in 
Carboniferous basalts by David. 

The Mesozoic rocks of New South Wales begin with the Narrabeen 
Shales; they are covered by the Ha wkesbury Sandstones, which are 
well exposed around Sydney ; and they in turn are covered by the 
Wianamatta Shales. The Triassic age of the Hawkesbury Sand- 
stone is supported by the evidence of the fossil fish; though, accord- 
ing to Dr Smith Woodward, they may perhaps be Rhaetic. But the 
fossil plants of which the chief are Taeniopteris daintfeei and Thinn- 
feldia odontopterdidts are regarded by Seward as Lower Jurassic. 
At Talbragar there is a bed containing Jurassic fish, which rests in an 
etosion hollow in the Hawkesbury Sandstone. The Talbragar beds, 
then, may be representative of the Jurassic; and the underlying 
Hawkesbury Sandstone may be Upper Triassic. The Cretaceous 
System is widely developed in the Western part 6f the state, where it 
is represented by two divisions. The Rolling Downs formation is 
regarded as Lower Cretaceous. It consists of a thick series of shales 
containing marine fossils. It is covered in places by tablelands and 
ridges of the Desert Sandstone, the remnants of a sheet which 
doubtless once covered the whole of the Western Plains. The chief 
economic product of the Desert Sandstone is opal, which occurs in it 
at White Cliffs and Wilcannia. The opal beds contain Cretaceous 
fossils such as Cimoliosaurus. An ; occurrence of Upper Cretaceous 
beds occurs' in the coastal distridb at Nirnbin On the Richmond river* 
The Cainozoic rocks are best developed in the western districts, as 
the silts of the Darling and Murray plains. They include some 
Miocene, or perhaps Oligocene marine sands, formed in the northern 
part of an inland sea, which occupied the basin of the Lower Murray. 
The most sighificant point in the distribution of the marine Cainozoic 
rocks in ;Ne^ South Wales is their complete absence from the coastal 
districts; this fact indicates that while the Middle Cainozoic marine 
beds of Victoria and New Guinea were being deposited, Australia 
extended far eastward into the Tasman Sea. The Cainozoic series of 
New South Wales contains many interesting volcanic rocks, including 
lepcite-basalts, nepheline-basalts and sodalite-basalts. In a basic 
heck of this period at Inverell, there are eclogite boulders, containing 
diamonds in situ ; and it is doubtless from these basic volcanic necks 
that the diamonds of the New England tableland have been derived. 
The volcanic rocks occur on the tableland of New South Wales, and 
contribute much to the fertility of their soils. 

The most important mineral in New South Wales is coal, of which 
the state has probably -a larger available supply than any other 
country in the southern hemisphere. The coal-fields occupy 24,000 
sq. m. The coal is present in such vast amount as to offer the 
possibility, of very economical working of the abundant iron ores of 
Australia. Kerosene shale occurs in the Blue Mountains to the west 
of Sydney, in the Upper Carboniferous rocks. Gold is widely 
distributed through the highlands. It was first recorded by James 
McBrien in 1823, as occurring in grains in the sands of the Fisn river, 
between Rydal and Bathurst; and though further discoveries were 
made, they were kept secret as far as possible. The first discovery 
of gold in mining quantities was made by Hargraves in 1851, at the 
junction of Lewis Ponds arid Summerhill Creek, in what was called the 
Ophir Diggings, near Bathurst. The gold mines are very numerous 
and widely scattered; but individually they are : mostly small and of 
no great depth. The total value of the gold raised since 1850 is over 
£50,000,000. The output of alluvial gold is now increased by the 
employment of dredges. The gold-quartz veins are mainly in thp 
Ordovician and Silurian rocks ; but some also occur in the Devonian, 


and there are impregnations of gold in tufas of Devonian age. Deep 
leads beneath the basalts occur at Kiandra, 

The silver-lead mines of New South Wales are famous owing to the 
importance of Broken Hill. The mines there occur in gneiss and 
schists, which are probably of Archean age; the lode has in places 
been worked for a width of over 200 ft. The zinc ores associated 
with the silver-lead long lay unutilized, as the problem of their 
separation from the associated rhodonite has only recently been 
overcome. Tin is worked in the rivers of the New England tableland 
as at Vegetable Creek. The chief copper field is at Cobar in the 
north-western plains. Bismuth, platinum, molybdenum and anti- 
mony are obtained in small quantities; 

The geology of New South Wales’ has been described in the Mono- 
graphs, Memoirs and Records of the Geological Survey; which in the 
fullness and high scientific character form the most valuable contri* 
butioii to Australasian geology. Pittman’s map of the state in two 
sheets, ori the scale of 16 m. to the inch, was issued by the Survey in 
1893. The economic geology has been admirably summarized in a 
work by E. F. Pittman, The Mineral Resources of New South Wales 
(1901). Numerous geological memoirs have appeared in the Rep . 
Austral. Assoc, for the Advancement of Science, the Journ. R. Soc. 
N.S. Wales ana the Proc. of ike Lirihaean Soc. N. Si Wales. A 
systematic account of the minerals has ' been published by A. 
Livef sidge, The Minerals of New South Wales (1888), and to him is 
due a valuable chemical study of the meteorites and gold nuggets. 
Contributions on the palaeontology of New South Wales are con- 
tained in thp Rec. Austral. Museum, Sydney. A bibliography of the 
economic geography has been issued by W. S. Dun, Rec. Geol. Surv. 
N.S. Wales , vol. vi., 1899, and of the Cretaceous geology, also by 
W. S. Dun, in Journ. of Proc. Royal Soc. N.S. Wales, 1903, voh 
xxxvii. pp. 140-153. (J. W. G.) 

Artesian Water. -r*Jdei 6 xe actual boring proved that the belief was 
well founded, it had long, been scientifically demonstrated that water 
would probably be obtained in the Cretaceous formation which 
underlies the whole of the north- West of New South Wales; and it is 
probable that the artesian water-bearing basin extends much 
farther south than was previously, supposed. It may, indeed, be yet 
found to extend, approximately along the course of the Lower 
Darling. Artesian water is also obtainable in other than Cretaceous 
rocks. This is shown by palaeontological evidence ; and some of the 
most successful bores, Such as those at Coonamble, Moree, Gil Gil 
and Euroka, have pierced rocks of Triassic age, corresponding with 
the Ipswich Coal* Measures. 

Population.-^- The population on the 1st of July 1906 was 
1,504,700, viz, 799,260 males and 705,440 females. The total 
includes 105,000 Chinese and 7500 aborigines and half-castes. 
Since i860 New South Wales had added more largely to its 
population than any of the other Australian states. In i860 
the population was 348,546; in 1890 the number was 1,121,860. 
From 1 890 to. 1901 the population increased 238,083, or at the 
rate of 2i-2%; By far the largest part of the increase is due 
to excess of .births over deaths, for out of the increase of over 
1,000,000 since i860, only 350,000 was due to immigration. In 

1905 there were 39,572 births and 14,980 deaths; these figures 
are equal to 26*78 and 10*13 per thousand respectively. The 
birth-rate has fallen very much, especially since 1899. In 1861- 
1865 ft was 42*71 per 1000; in 1896-1899 it was 27*92, and in 

1906 it had fallen still further to 26; 78. The marriage rate for 

1905 was 7*40 per thousand, and the persons married 14*80 
per thousand. The mean for 20 years was 7*39. The chief 
cities, are Sydney and suburbs, population in 1906, 535,000; 
Newcastle and suburbs, 56,000; Broken Hill, 30,000; in 1901,, 
Parramatta, 12,568; Goulburn, 10,610; and Maitland (East 
and West), 10,085. There are nine other towns with between 
5000 and 10,000 inhabitants each. , 

Religion. — The proportions of the leading denominations in 1901 
were: — Church of England, 46*6%; Roman Catholic, 26*0; 
Presbyterian, 9*9; Wesleyan ana other Methodists, 10*3; Congre- 
gationalist/ i»9 ; Baptist, 1*2; Jews, 0*5; others, 3*6. Sydney is 
the seat of Anglican and Roman Catholic archbishoprics ; the 
Anglican archbishop is also primate of Australia and Tasmania. 

Education. — The state has in its employ 3135 male and 2424 
female teachers, and maintains 2901 schools. The law requires that 
all children * over six years and under fourteen years shall attend 
school, and in 1904, 220,000 children of these ages, as well as 39,000 
others below or beyond, the school ages, were receiving instruction,, 
making a total of 259,900. Of this number 211,000 were in state 
schools and 48,000 in private schools. The majority of the private 
schools are controlled by one or other of the religious bodies. The 
Roman Catholic Church has 361 schools, with 1835 .teachers and an 
attendance of 33,000 pupils. The total expenditure of the state on 
public instruction, science and art during the year ended 30th June 

1906 Was £911,000. During the calendar year 1966 a sum of £840,000 
was ; expended on primary instruction. The fees from pupils 


&mw 


amounted to, £82,000, iriaking the, actu,al cp,st.pf primary instruction 
£758,000. There are a university ahd ; a. technical' college in^yditeyi 
, .Finance,— T\\S revenue of . th,e .^ta1:e, ;is deriyed from, four main 
sourqes, viz. taxation ; sale and, Ijease; of lands; eatmngs of taftways; 
tramways and other services ; and sna^e of. surplus revenue,, returned 
by the commonwealth. During 1906 the . income ^leriyed , under 
each of these, head,s was; from, .taxation ,£1,297 ,776;, from lands 
£1,729,887; from., railways and ; other ... services j £5,^56,820;^ from 
commonwealth ,£2,742,770; these v with miscellaneous collections to 
the amount of £655,823 made up a total revenue of £12,283,082. 
The, direct, taxation? is t represented by a tax of one penny in. the 
pound on the unimproved value, of. .land, sixpence in the pound, pn 
the annual Income derived in the state, from all sources, except the 
use and occupation of land and improvements; thereon. There are 
also various stamp duties. . The .land, revenue is derived partly from 
the alienation of the < public estate, either absolutely or under con- 
ditions, -but mainly from the occupation of the public lands. There 
is afsp a small revenue from mining lands, timber, .licences* &c. The 
state still holds 146 million acres out. . of a total, of 196 million: acres, 
haying alienated about 50 million acres. The principal heads of ex- 
penditure were : interest and, changes on public debt, £3,291,059 ; 
public instruction, £911,^77; wpf king expenses of railways and 
tramways, £2,954,777 ; other services working expenses, £298,242 ; 
other; services, £3,909,726. The public debt in 1906 was £85,641,734, 
equal to £56,. up. per inhabitant ; ; the great. proportion of this debt 
has been incurred for works that are revenue producing, only, about 
£11,000,0.00 was not so expended. Of. the total /debt in, 1903 about 
£66,ooOyG©o was held in London. The, net return from public .works 
in excess of expenditure in* 1906 amounted to nearly 3 $ % pn the 
whole public debt, and the interest paid averages 3*6 %. . 

Administration 1 — The political constitution of New South 
Wales is that of a self-goVerriing British: colony, and rests 1 oh the 
provisions of the Constitution Act. The govetnor is appointed 
by the crown, the term of office being generally for five years, 
and the salary- £5000. The governor is the official medium of 
communication between the coiohial government and the 
secretary for the colonies; but at the same, time the colony 
maintains its own agent-general in, London, who not- only, sees to 
all its commercial business but communicates with the colonial 
office. The powers of the state parliament have been since 
1 901 restricted by the transfer of certain powers to the coinmon- 
wealth of Australia. In the legislative assembly there are 96 
members. The principle adopted in distributing the representa- 
tion' is that of equal electoral districts, mbdified in practice by a 
preference given to the distant and rural Constituencies at the 
cost of the metropolitan electorates. The suffrage qualification 
is a residence of twelve months and the attainment of the age 
of 21 years. Women are entitled to the franchise: There are 
the usual restrictions in regard to the pauper and criffiinal 
classes. An elector has only one vote, which is attached; to the 
district in which he resides.: Members of the Legislative Assembly 
are allowed a salary of £300 a year: There were in 1906 about 

760,000 electors. Each electoral district returns one member. 
The Legislative Council consists Of persons nominated for life 
by the governor, acting on the advice of the Executive Council; 
the number of members is hot fixed f by law but in 1906 it was 55. 
Parliaments are triennial. Local government was extended in 
X905 and 1906 to the whole state', excepting the sparsely popu- 
lated Western division; formerly it was confined to an area of 
about 2860 sq. m. There are altogether about 55,000 m. of 
road communications, but not more than 15,006 m. are properly 
formed. The various local bodies are municipalities or shires, 
the former is the term applied to clpsely peopled areas of small 
extent endowed with complete local government, and the latter 
is the designation of the more extensive districts, thinly peopled, 
to which a less complete system of local government has been 
granted. . ' '' • : V ., 

Federal . Capital. r~ln 1908, the Seat of Government Act pro- 
vided that the federal territory and capital of Australia should 
be in the Yass-Cariberra district of New South Whies, and that 
the territory should have an area of not less than 906 sq. m. and 
easy access to the sea. ’ In 1909 a Board appointed to consider 
the several possible sites within this district reported in favour 
of Canberra, on the' Molonglo river, near Queanbeyan, as the 
site for, the new City, arid the basins of the 

andCotter rivers were indicated as suitable to form the federal 
territory. Jervis Bay was recommended- as offering a site for a 


port for the territory; Bills were passed in yi 909 ■ by - the legis- 
lative assembly 1 of New South Wales, and by the' federal parlia- 
ment, transferring this territory to .the federation. ' 

: Agriculture.— He w South Wales mighthe described as essentially 
a past oral, ooun try, and the culfivation'.ofthe soil has always been 
secondary * to stock-raising. But the' predominance of the pastoral 
industry is not fyy any means so marked as it. was even as late as the 
last decade of the icjth century . Tfie want of .progress in agriculture 
was not to bp ascribed to defects of climate or soil, but chiefly to 
the great distance of Australia. from the markets of the world. This 
difficulty has, for the most part, been removed by the establishment 
of numerous important lines of steamers trading between Australia 
and Europe, aj)d recent years have therefore seen considerable 
expansion in all forms of agriculture. 

In 1882 the area of land under cultivation was 733,582 acres, 
which is- slightly less than 1 acre per inhabitant. In 1900 the total 
area under cultivation was 2,439,639 acres, and in 190$ it had risen 
to 2,838,081 acres, which is a little short of. 2 acres per inhabitant. 

The area jlevoted to each of the principal crops was as follows: — 

■ 1 ; ■■ Acres. • ■ 

Wheat 1,939,400 

Maize 189,000 

Oats . .. . ... . 38,500 

> Sugar Cane . . . . 21,500 

Hay . . . . ... : 438,000 < 

Vines . . . : . 8,100 , 

The average yield per acre of crops may be set down as follows:— 

. . , Bushels. 

* Wheat . . . . . I0‘5 

Maize . . . . 30 

Oats . . . . . 23 

Sugar Cane; . . . . 20 tons, cane 

* Hay . . . . . . i ton 

Wine . ... . . . 185 gallons 

The total value of production in the year 1906 may be set down 
at £6,543,000, which works out at £2, ,6s. id. per acre. 

Although the coastal districts are still . important, as the crops 
yielding the largest returns per acre are grown there, as regards the 
total area under crop these districts are of . much less importance 
compared wi,th tfie whole state than formerly. , 

The area under crop on the, coast districts is about, 320,000 acres,; 
on the tablelands 375,000 acres; on the western slopes, 1,100,000 
acres ; the Riverina district, 750,000 acres; the western plains, 
chiefly in the central portion, 270,000 acres; and less than 29,000 
acres in the western division, which comprises nearly half the total 
area of the state. The soil in that part, of the country is, for the most 
part, suitable for cultivation, and there are large areas of rich land, 
but the rainfall is too light and irregular for the purpose of 
agriculture.. ; • .. 

There were 76,000 occupiers of rural holdings in 1905, and the 
area occupied by them, exclusive of lands leased from the state, is 

48.08 1 .000 acres. The , great majority, 80 % , in ;• 1905, of occupiers 

are. freeholders; the practice of renting farm lands 'is , not followed 
to any considerable extent, except in the, dairying lands on the coast 
district; New South Wales took up its position amongst wheat- 
exporting countries in 190,0; the bulk of the grain exported goes to 
the United Kingdom- Hay crops and maize rank next in importance 
to wheat. The. cultivation of fruit is receiving increased attention, 
but the growing of sugar cane and tobacco and the production of 
wine,: until recently so promising, are, if not declining, at least 
stationary, in spite of the suitability of the soil of many districts 
for these crops. * v 

Grazing, and Dairying.— The grazing industry still holds a chief 
place amongst the productive industries of the state. In 1906 the 
number of, horses was 507,000; of sheep,. 40,000,000; of cattle, 
2,340,000; and swine, 311,000. There were considerable losses of 
sheep in 1902 owing to the drought of that year, but the flocks in 
1966 were of better quality than at any previous period and little 
short of the number of 1898.: The vast majority of the sheep are 
of the merino breed, but there are about a million long-woolled sheep 
and between two and three million cross-bred. Dairying made very 
great strides in the ten years preceding 1906, and ranks as; one of 
the great industries of the state. There were 644,600 dairy cows in 
1906, and the numbers are increasing year by year. The production 
of wool was 300,000,000 lb, as in the grease ;, tallow, 493,000 cwt.; 
butter, 500,000 cwt. ; cheese, 42,000 cwt. ; and bacon and hams, 

110.000 CWt. d ' •' ' ' • • 

Mining.— The mining industry has made great strides. In 1905 
there were about 38,000 men engaged in the various mines, besides 
3306 employed in smelting. Of these, 10,700 were employed in gold- 
mining ; in coal-mining there were 1 4,1 00 ; . silyen 7100; tin , 2750, 
and copper , 1 850. The value of mining machinery may be approxi- 
mately' set down at £2,900,000. The following summary shows 
•the value of the : various minerals won in 1905. It is impossible to 
separate the values of silver and lead contained in the ore obtained 
at Broken Hill ; the two metals are therefore shown together. 
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carried bn with the other Australian states; in 1905 the value 01 
such trade was, imports, £14,938,885, and exports, £12,263472; 
the British trade is also considerable, the imports, direct from Great 
Britain being valued at £8,602,288 and the exports £10,222422. 
With all British countries the. trade was, imports, £25,989,399, a'rid 
exports, £25,994,563. New South Wales maintains alargdtra.de 
with foreign countries aggregating £3434.609 imports .and 
£10,762,439 exports. France, Germany, Belgium, and the United 
States . are the principal foreign countries . with which the state 

trades. ” 

Wool is the staple export, and represents, in most years, one-third 
the value of the exports. Gold coin and bullion form one of the 
principal items in the export list, but only a small portion of the 
export is of local production, the balance being Queensland and 
I New. Zealand gold 'sent to Sydney for coinage. The course of trade 
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value of gold won varies from year to year, but from 189410 
1 only two years did it fall below £ 1,000,000 . About ohe- 
of the gold won is alluvial. The yield of gold from quartz 
was in 1904 11 dwt.. 14 . grs. per to n> which was somewhat 
the average for the previous ten years. The Broken Hill 
ode is the largest as yet discovered; it varies in width from 
:o 200 ft.-, and may be traced 1 for several miles. ; The Broken 
roprietary Company owns the principal mine, and at Tort 
1 the neighbouring, colony of South .Australia erected a com - 
melting plant; the problem of the. recovery of the zinc con- 
)f the ore having been satisfactorily solved, the .company 
extensive additions to the plant already erected; and in ■1906 
mufacture of spelter was undertaken. From the com men ce- 
f mining operations- on ,a large scale in 1885 to the. end of 1905 
lue of silver and lead ore won was £40,000,000. The pro- 
1 of tin rapidly declined after 1881, when the value of ore 
was £569,000: the production varies both with the price 
e occurrence of raim but the principal cause of the decreased 
:tion was the exhaustion of the shallow deposits of stream tin, 
fhich most of the ore was obtained. . The principal deposits of 
are in the central parts between the Macquarie, Bogan and 
g ' river si The copper lodes ot N e\y ‘ South Wales con tain' ores 
n'uch higher .grade than those of • many well-known : mines 
Fat a profit in -other, parts of the world, and, with a fair-price 
>per, the production, largely increases. Iron is widely diffused, 
>ally in the form of magnetite, brown haematite, limonite 
)g iron. Coal mining is carried on in three districts. In the 
rn or Hunter river district there were 63 collieries, employing 
men, and /the- quantity of coal raised was in 1904 about 
)oo tons; in. the southern district there were, fifteen- collieries, 
y'ing 3 1 60 men and raising 1 ,606,000 tons of coal. The western 
jntain collieries were seventeen-in number, employing 540 men 
flsirig -about 418,000 tons. About 52% of the coal_ obtained j 
Drted. Kerosene: shale (torbanite) is abundant and is system- 
y worked. , . , . .» • - * .. - # . • • : • 

wfacturing .— There are a large and rapidly increasing number 
nufactories, but in 1905 only about 250 employed more than 
idsi The following gives a statement of factory employment 
ven years:— .- 
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gold, £3,053,331 ; silver .and concentrates, £2407,14 2; lead, 
£1,072,858; butte'r, £817,820; coal, £1,565,602; copper, £1,280,599; 
breadstuffs, £1,3451589; leather and skins, - £1,5 59 4>33? meats, 
£761,235; tallpw, £464,-330; timber, £s 5 Si^ 5 -i tin, ^466 ,049. 

Banking .—' The banks of issue number thirteen; .their paid-up 
capital amounts to £13,918,000 and the capital and . reserves ' to 
£‘i9,3 I 9i°°o but of this sum only about £9,000,000 is used -in the 
state. On the 30th of June 1906 the coin andbullion in reserve 
amounted to £8,192,000 and the note circulation to £1,462,000. 
The banks had on deposit £23,325730 bearing interest and 
£15,773,883 not bearing interest, representing a total of £39,100,000. 
The savings banks had on their books 1 at the close of 1905 about 
355,714 depositors, with £13,500,000 to their credit. This repre- 
sents £9, is. 6d., per inhabitant. The total deposits in all banks 
therefore amounted to £52,600,000. The progress from i860 to 
1905 was as follows — ; , ‘ . . - , 


Year. 
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Deposit. 
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Inhabitant. 


_ 

£■ ' s. d. 

i860 

£5,721,208 

16 8 3 

1870 

7,044,464 

14 2 6 

.-l88o 

19,958,880 

26 13 8 

1890 

43,390,141 

.38 13 6 
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43ri35,ooo 

31 17 0 

1905 

52,600,000 

34 17 6 



; 5'3% of the males and ib-6% of the females employed 
Lder sixteen y^ears; the total number of male employees in V905 
6,117, and of females, 16,058. About two-thirds of the hands 
iployed, in Sydney and the adjacent district. The total value 
; r articles produced in manufactories, and the increased value 
'terials after undergoing treatment, was £30,028.060 in 1905, 
ych £17,500,060 represented value of materials used and 
)oo the value. of fuel: the total wages paid was £5,200,000. 
^imerce .^ During '1905. 2725 vessels entered New South AVales 
from places outside the state;' their tonnage . was 4,697,500; 


Postal and telegraph Service . — The postal business of 1905 was 
represented' by the .carriage of 102,292,888 letters and postcards, 
44,599,104 newspapers and 23,077,094 parcels - and books; the 
telegrams despatched numbered 3,837,962. To transact the postal 
business of the country, mail conveyances travelled 12,000,000m. 
The income of the postal and telegraph department in 1905 was 
£1,065,618 and the expenditure £913,121,' but there were koine 
items of expenditure not included in the surh named, such as interest 
charges, &c., and cost of new buildings.' The administration of the 
.post office is under the commonwealth government : ■ 

Railways , — The railways are almost entirely in the hands of the 
state, for out of 3471 m. open in 1906 . the state owned 3390 m. 
The capital expended on the state lines open for traffic was 
£43,626,000, of which sum £7400,000 was expended on rolling 
stock and equipment and £36,226,000 on construction of roads, 
stations and permanent ways. The net earnings amounted in 1906 
to £1,926407, which represents a return of 441 % upon the capital 
invested. The state pays, on an average, ‘3*69 % for the^ money 
borrowed to construct the lines, and there is therefore a considerable 
surplus to the advantage of the revenue. Thefyear 1906 was, how- 
ever, a, very excellent one as regards railway working, the operations 
of the ten previous years showing an average loss of about a quarter 
: of I %. ; * (T. A. C.) 

History 

New South Wales was discovered by Captain Cook on board 
the “ Endeavour,” on 20th April 177°* After he had observed 
the transit of Venus at Tahiti, he circumnavigated BaeJy 
New Zealand and went in search of the eastern coast history * 

of the great continent whose western shores had long 
been known to the Dutch. He sighted the Australian coast at 








Botany Bay, where he landed, and claimed possession, of the 
itinent on behalf of King George III. He then continued his 
yage along the east coast of Australia, and returned to England 
way of Torres Strait and the Indian Ocean. The favourable 
)orts made by Captain Cook of the country around Botany 
y induced the British government to found a penal settlement 
the south-eastern part of what was then known as New 1 
Hand. An expedition, consisting of H.M.S, “ Sirius” of 20 , 
ns, the armed trader *' Supply,” three store-ships and six 
nsports, left England on 17 th May 1787, and after touching at 
nerife, Rio de Janeiro, and the Cape of Good Hope, arrived at 
tany Bay on the 20th of January 1788, under the command of 
ptain Arthur Phillip, R.N., with Captain John Hunter, R.N., 
second. The persons on board the fleet included 564 male 
i 192 female convicts, and a detachment of marines, consisting 
Major Ross, commandant, 16 officers, 24 non-commissioned 
Leers, an adjutant and quartermaster, 160 privates and 40 
men. There were in addition five medical men and a few 
chanics. The live stock consisted of one bull and four cows, 
tallion and three mares, some sheep, goats, pigs and a large 
mber of fowls. The expedition was well provided with seeds 
all descriptions. 

rhe shores of Botany Bay were found to be unsuitable for 
idence or cultivation, and Captain Phillip transferred the 
people under his command to Port Jackson, half a 
tjJmeai ^ ozen nules away, near the site of the present city of 
toe. Sydney. For some years the history of the infant 
settlement was that of a large gaol; the attempts 
de to till the soil at Farm Cove near Sydney and near Parra- 
tta were only partially successful, and upon several occasions 
: residents of the encampment suffered much privation. But 
degrees the difficulties inseparable from the foundation of a 
aote colony were surmounted, several additional convict- 
ps landed their living freight on the shores of Port Jackson, 

1 in 1793 an emigrant-ship arrived with free settlers, who 
re furnished with provisions and presented with free grants 
and. By the end of the 1 8th century the inhabitants of Sydney 
1 its neighbourhood numbered 5000. Immediately after the 
ival of the first fleet, surveys of the adjacent coast were made; 

• existence of a strait between Australia and Tasmania was 
:overed by Surgeon Bass; and before the retirement of 
vernor King in 1806 Australia had been circumnavigated 
1 the principal features of its coast-line accurately surveyed 
Captain Flinders, R.N. The explorations landw’ard were, 
vever, not so successful, and for many years the Blue Moun- 
ts, which rise a few miles back from Sydney, formed an im- 
letrable barrier to the progress of colonization. Penal 
iblishments were formed at Newcastle in New South Wales, 
pobart and Launceston in Tasmania, and an unsuccessful 
empt was made to colonize Port Phillip. The most note- 
rthy incident in the first decade of the 19th century was the 
rible deportation by the officers of the New South Wales 
rps, a regiment raised in England for service in the colony, of 
governor, Captain Bligh, R.N., the naval officer identified 
h the mutiny of the “ Bounty.” For some time the govern- 
nt was administered by the senior officer of the New South 
Jes Corps, but in 1809 he was succeeded by Captain 
cquarie, who retained the governorship for eleven years, 
during the regime of this able administrator New South Wales 
; transformed from a penal settlement to a colony. Before 
tala t ^ ie arr i va l °f Macquarie schools and churches had 
been erected, a newspaper, the Sydney Gazette and 
rie*s New South Wales Advertiser , had been started, and 
?rnor~ at tempts had been made to acclimatize the drama. 

But he was the first governor to open up 'the country, 
constructed permanent buildings at Sydney and Parramatta, 
med roads and built bridges in the districts along the coast, 
l commenced a track across the Blue Mountains, which had 
n crossed in 1813. by Wentworth and others, thus opening 
the rich interior to the inhabitants of Sydney. It was during 


final fall of Napoleon in 1815 gave the people of the United 
Kingdom leisure to think about their possessions at the Anti- 
podes; and in 1817 free settlers commenced to arrive in con- 
siderable numbers, attracted by the success of Captain John 
M‘ Arthur,, an officer in the New South Wales Regiment, who 
had demonstrated that the soil, grass and climate were well 
adapted for the growth of merino wool. But although the 
free settlers prospered, and were enabled to purchase land on 
very easy terms, they were dissatisfied with the administration 
of justice, which was in the hands of a judge-advocate assisted 
by military officers, and with the absence of a free press and 
representative institutions. They also demanded permission 
to occupy the vast plains of the interior, without having to 
obtain by purchase or by grant the fee-simple of the lands upon 
which their sheep and cattle grazed. These demands were 
urged during the governorships of Sir Thomas Brisbane and 
General Darling; but they were not finally conceded, together 
with perfect religious equality, until the regime of Sir Richard 
Bourke, which lasted from 1831 to 1837. At the g ^ 
latter date the population had increased to 76,793, l85i 

of whom 25,254 males and 2557 females were or had 
been convicts. Settlement had progressed at a rapid rate. 
Parramatta, Richmond and Windsor had indeed been founded 
within the first decade of the colony’s existence; Newcastle, 
Maitland and Morpeth, near the coast to the north of Sydney, 
had been begun during the earlier years of the 19th century; 
but the towns of the interior, Goulburn, Bathurst and others, 
were not commenced till about 1835, ' m which year the site of 
Melbourne was first occupied by Batman and Fawkner. The 
explorations which followed the passage of the Blue Mountains 
opened up a large portion of south-eastern Australia. Van 
Diemen’s Land was declared a separate colony in 1825, West 
Australia in 1829, South Australia in 1836 and New Zealand 
in 1839; so that before 1840 the original area of New South 
Wales, which at first included the mainland of Australia and 
the islands in the South Pacific, had been greatly reduced. In 
1840 the press was free in every part of Australia, trial by jury 
had been introduced, and every colony possessed a legislature, 
although in none of them except New South Wales had the 
principle of representation been introduced, and in that colony 
only to a very limited extent. The policy of granting land 
without payment, originally in force in New South Wales, had 
been abandoned in favour of sales of the public lands by auction 
at the upset price of twenty shillings per acre; and the system 
of squatting licences, under which colonists were allowed to 
occupy the waste lands on payment of a small annual licence, 
had been conceded. In 1851, when separate autonomy was 
granted to Victoria, New South Wales had a population of 
187,243, the annual imports were £2, 078,338, the exports 
£ 2 j399>5So, the revenue was £575,794, and the colony contained 
1 S 2 A 37 horses, 1,738,965 cattle and 13,059,324 sheep. 

Gold was discovered at Summerhill Creek, near Bathurst, 
in February 1851, by Edward Hammond Hargraves; and at 
the end of June the first shipment, valued at £3500, left Sydney. 
This discovery made an important change in the position of the 
colony, and transportation, which had been discontinued during 
the previous year, was finalty abolished. The first mail steamer 
arrived in August 1852, and in 1853 a branch of the Royal 
Mint was established at Sydney. The New Constitution Bill, 
passed during the same year by the local legislature, provided 
for two deliberative chambers, the assembly to be elected and 
the council nominated, and for the responsibility of the execu- 
tive to the legislature. The Sydney University, founded in 
1850, was enlarged in 1854, and the first railway in R espoas . 
New South Wales, from Sydney to Parramatta, com- me 
menced in 1850, was opened in 1855. In the same govera- 
year the Imperial" parliament passed the New Con- 
stitution Act; and in June 1856 the first, responsible 
government in Australia was formed, during the governor- 
ship of Sir William Denison, by Mr Stuart Alexander Donaldson. 


]y. The powers of the new parliament were utilized 
ending representative institutions. Vote by ballot was 
ced; the number of members in the assembly was 
ed to 80, and the franchise was granted to every adult 
fter six months’ residence in any electoral ai*ea. Mean- 
,he material progress of the colony was unchecked. A 
taken at the end of 1857 showed that the population 
ney was, including the suburbs, 81,327. Telegraphic 
mication was established between Sydney, Melbourne, 
le and Tasmania in 1859; and during the same year 
) re ton Bay district was separated from New South Wales 
ls constituted the colony of Queensland, 
ng the regime of Sir John Young, afterwards Lord Lisgar, 
tcceeded Sir William Denison in 186 r, several important 
t events occurred. The land policy of previous govern- 
ments was entirely revised, and the Land Bill, framed 
*r* by Sir John Robertson, introduced the principle of 
deferred payments for the purchase of crown lands, 
ade residence and cultivation, rather than a sufficient 
the object to be sought by the crown in alienating the 
estate. This measure, passed with great difficulty and 
aging considerable pressure to bear upon the nominated 
l, was the outcome of a lengthened agitation throughout 
istralian colonies, and was followed by similar legislation 
of them. It was during the governorship of Sir John 
that the distinction between the descendants of convicts 
ie descendants of free settlers, hitherto maintained with 
itrictness, was finally abandoned. In 1862 the agitation 
: the Chinese assumed importance, and the attitude of 
iners at Lambing Flat was so threatening that a large 
military and police, was despatched to that goldfield in 
.0 protect the Chinamen from ill-treatment by the miners, 
s time, the only drawback to the general progress and 
rity of the country was the recrudescence of bushranging, 
bery under arms, in the country districts. This crime, 
Jly confined to runaway convicts, was now committed 
mg men born in the colony, familiar with its mountains 
■rests, who were good horsemen and excellent shots. It 
)t until a large number of lives had been sacrificed, and 
bushrangers brought to the scaffold, that the offence was 
ghly stamped out in New South Wales, only to reappear 
years afterwards in Victoria under somewhat, similar 
ions. 

earl of Belmore became governor in 1868, and it was 
; his first year of office that H.R.H. the duke of Edinburgh 
i the colony in command of the u Galatea.” An attempt 
upon his life, during a picnic at Clontarf, caused great 
nent throughout Australia, and his assailant, a man named 
:ell, was hanged. A measure which virtually made 
:y education free, compulsory and unsectarian came into 
ion. A census taken in 1871 showed that the population 
503,981; the revenue, £2,908,155; the expenditure, 
-,576; the imports, £9,609,508; and the exports, 
^,032. Sir Hercules Robinson, afterwards Lord Rosmead, 
vom in as governor in 1872. During his rule, which lasted 
79, the Fiji Islands were annexed; telegraphic communica- 
rith England and mail communication with the United 
were established; and the long series of political struggles, 
prevented any administration from remaining in office 
nough to develop its policy, was brought to an end by a 
on between Sir Henry Parkes and Sir John Robertson. 
Augustus Loftus became governor in 1879, in time to 
irate the first International Exhibition ever held in 
ilia. The census taken during the following year gave the 
ition of the colony as 751,468, of whom 411,149 were 
and 340,319 females. The railway to Melbourne was com- 
. in 1880; and in 1883 valuable deposits of silver were 
xred at Broken Hill. In 1885 the Hon. W. B. Dailey, who 
,cting Premier during the absence through ill-health of 
exander Stuart, made to the British government the offer 


contingent left Sydney in March 1885, on board the 
“ Iberia ” and “ Australasian,” and for the first time 
a British colony sent its armed forces outside its own jgss. 
boundaries to fight on behalf of the mother-country. 

In July of the same year Dr Moran, the Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop of Sydney, became the first Australasian cardinal. Lord 
Carrington, who was appointed governor in 1888, opened the 
railway to Queensland, and during the same year the centenary 
of the colony was celebrated. The agitation against the Chinese, 
always more or less existent, became intense, and the govern- 
ment forcibly prevented the Chinese passengers of four ships 
from landing, and passed laws which practically prohibit th$ 
immigration of Chinese. 

In 1889 the premier, Sir Henry Parkes, gave in his adhesion to 
the movement for Australasian federation, and New South Wales 
was represented at the first conference held at Melbourne in the 
beginning of 1890. Lord Jersey assumed office on the 15th of 
January 1891, and a few weeks afterwards the conference to 
consider the question of federating the Australian colonies was 
held at Sydney, and the great strike, which at one time had 
threatened to paralyse the trade of the colony, came to an end. 
A board of , arbitration and conciliation to hear and determine 
labour questions and disputes was formed, and by later legisla- 
tion its powers have been strengthened. (For the labour 
legislation of the state, see Australia.) A census taken on the 
5th of April 1891 showed that the population was 1,134,207, 
of whom the aborigines numbered 7705 and the Chinese 12,781. 
In 1893 a financial crisis resulted in the suspension of ten banks; 
but with two exceptions they were reconstructed, and by the 
following year the effects of the depression had passed away. 
Federation was not so popular in New South Wales as in the 
neighbouring colonies, and no progress was made between 1891 
and 1894, although Sir Henry Parkes, who was at that time 
in opposition, brought the question before the legislature. The 
Rt, Hon. Sir William Duff, who followed Lord Jersey as governor, 
died at Sydney in 1895, and was succeeded by Lord Hampden. In 
1896 a conference of Australian premiers was held at Sydney to 
consider the question of federation. The then Premier, Mr Reid, 
was rather lukewarm, as he considered that the free-trade policy 
of New South Wales would be overridden by its 
protectionist neighbours and its metropolitan position Awards 
interfered with. But his hand w Y as to a great extent federation. 
forced b> a People’s Federation Convention held at 
Bathurst, and in the early portion of 1897 delegates from New 
South Wales met those from all the other colonies, except 
Queensland, at Adelaide, and drafted the constitution, which 
with some few modifications eventually became law. The 
visit of the Australian premiers to England on the occasion of 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee gave an additional impetus 
to federation, and in September 1897 the convention reassembled 
in Sydney and discussed the modifications in the constitution 
which had been suggested in the local parliaments. In January 
i 1898 the bill was finally agreed to and submitted to a popular 
referendum of the inhabitants of each colony. Those of Victoria, 
South Australia and Tasmania agreed to the measure; but 
the majority in New South Wales, 5458, was not sufficient to 
carry the bill. The local parliament subsequently suggested 
certain amendments, one of them being that Sydney should be 
the federal capital. The general election returned a majority 
pledged to federation, and after some opposition to the federal 
Bill by the legislative council it was again referred to the 
electors of the colony and agreed to by them, 107,420 votes being 
recorded in its favour, and 82,741 against it. One of the provisions 
of the bill as finally carried was that the federal metropolis, 
although in New South Wales, should be more than 100 m. from 
Sydney. The Enabling Bill passed through all its stages in the 
British parliament during the summer of 1900, all the Australian 
colonies assenting to its provisions; and on the 1st of January 
1901 Lord Hopetoun, the governor-general of Australia, and the 
federal ministry, of which the premier, Mr Barton, and Sir 


gents of troops from New South W ales ‘were setit t& South 
ica during ‘1899 and 1 goo. • (G. G. L.y 

NEWSPAPERS. The word “newspaper,” as now employed, 
ers so wide a field that it is difficult, if not impossible, to give 
l precise definition. By the English “ Newspaper Libel and 
gistration Act ” of 1881 it is defined as “ any paper containing 
>lic news, intelligence or occurrences, or any remarks - or' 
ervations therein printed for sale, and published periodically 
in parts or numbers at intervals not exceeding twenty-six 
r s and the British Post Office defines a newspaper as “ any 
ffication ” — to summarize the wording—” printed and pub- 
ed in numbers at intervals of not more than seven days, 
sisting wholly or in part of political or other news, or of 
icles relating thereto or to other current topics, with or without 
r ertisements.” In ordinary practice, the “ newspapers,” 
distinguished from other periodicals ($.-v.), -mean the daily 
at most) weekly publications which are principally concerned 
h reporting and commenting upon general current events. 

'or the laws regulating the conduct and- contents of newspapers 
Press Laws and allied articles. The two real essentials of 
newspaper ” are that it contains “ news,” and is issued -at 
alar intervals. But the course of history has involved 
Siderable changes both in the mode of issue and in the con- 
tion of what “ news ” is. For purposes of modern usage we 
r e to distinguish historically between the product of a printing- 
ss which is manifolded by that means, and a mere manuscript 
et which is only capable of being copied by hand. “ News” 
in varies both according to the appetite and according to its 
hod of collection and presentation. A distinction ought 
haps to be made between literary and pictorial news, but 'this 
lmost impossible in practice. 

1. General Considerations 

0 far as very early forms of what we now recognize as corre- 
nding to a “’newspaper” are concerned, involving public 
orts of news, the Roman Acta Diurna and the Chinese Peking 
ette may be mentioned here, if only on account of their 
orical interest. The Acta Diurna (“ Daily Events ”) in 
ient Rome (lasting to the fall of the Western Empire), were 
rt announcements containing official intelligence of battles, 
Lions, games, fires, religious rites, &c., and w'ere compiled by 
detuarii officers appointed for the purpose; they were kept 
public records, and were also posted up in the forum or other 
:es in Rome, and were sometimes copied for despatch to the 
vinces. Juvenal speaks of a Roman lady passing her morning 
eading the paper, so that it appears that private copies were 
vogue. In China the Peking Gazette, as foreigners call it, 
taining imperial rescripts and official news, has appeared 
alarly ever since the days of the Tang dynasty (a.d. 618-905). 
*h ’older than it, as is alleged, is the monthly Peking News 
'ing-Pao)— now in appearance an octavo book of 24 pages in 
ellow cover — which, according to M. Huart, French Consul 
Canton, was founded early in the 6th century. But it is not 
my real moment to do more than refer to such publications 
;hese, which have little in common with the ideas of Western 
ilization. The “ newspaper ” in its modern acceptation can 
y be properly dated from the time when in Western Europe 
invention of printing made a multiplication of copies a 
imercial possibility in any satisfactory sense. 

)n the point of terminology, Mr J. B. W. Williams, iii his 
story of English J ournalism to the Foundation of the Gazette 
68), the first scholarly account of the early evolution of the 
:ss in England, describes the Oxford Gazette of 1665 (the 
;inal of the London Gazette) as the first English “ newspaper ” 
the precise sense, i,e. a “paper” of news'; 1 for it was' a half- 
et in folio, two pages, and not a “ pamphlet ” as previous 
iodicals of news had been. A pamphlet ( q.v .) was one or more 

For the earliest known use of the term “ newspaper he cites 
rtter in 1670 to Charles Perrot, second editor of the Gazette : “ I 
lted your newes paper Monday last past.” 


again, had implied, up to that time, a written letter of news — a 
“ newsletter ” as* it came afterwards to be called. But it is 
hardly necessary tb insist - here on the - distinction between a 
“ news book ” and a “ newspaper,” interesting as it is- to note 
that the English inclusion of newspapers among “ books ” for 
the purpose of the law of copyright is strictly justified by the 
original nomenclature. The “ newsbook ” made what is for 
modern purposes the essential advance upon either the written 
“newsletter” or tfie isolated printed announcement of some 
event, in being both printed and also issued in a series at regular 
and continuous intervals. Yet both these forms of publication 
were in the direct ancestry of the newspaper. The writing of. 
“letters of news” or “letters of intelligence was a regular 
profession before the printed newspaper was introduced-, and 
lasted as such for some time afterwards, having indeed the 
advantage of being outside the necessity of obtaining a licence, 
which hampered the printed publication; and the profession of 
“scrivener” naturally suggested that of the later type of 
journalist. Of what used, again, to be called a “ relation,” i.e.. 
a statement of an isolated piece of news, there are various printed 
examples as early as during the latter part of the 15th century. 
For instance, an official manifesto of Archbishop Dietrich of 
Cologne was printed at Mainz in 1462. A French pamphlet 
giving an account of the surrender of Granada to Ferdinand 
and Isabella- — “ le premier jour de janvier dernierement passe 
appeared in 1492. 

Precisely at what point, and in what instance, it can be said 
that a continuous series of news-pamphlets started, which: can 
therefore be called the earliest newspaper, is hard to decide, 
upon the materials now available. But it W'as on the continent 
of Europe, and not in England; and probably in the Nether- 
lands. We have, for instance, pamphlets in the British Museum, 
which contain news-items and suggest periodical publication, 
though they are not actually known to form copies of a regular 
series. A Newe Zeytung; Die Schlact des turkischen Keysers , 
dates from 1526; another Newe Zeytung , still more varied in 
its contents, contains a letter from Winchester- dated July 24, 
1554. In Germany alone about 800 examples of such news- 
pamphlets dating earlier than 1610 are known. The effect of 
the Cologne Mercurms Gollobelgicus (1594) on English purveyors 
of “ relations ” is dealt with below (under United Kingdom ); 
but this was rather a book than a newspaper. The earliest plainly 
periodical publication containing “ news of the day ” was, how- 
ever, the German Frankfurter Journal , a weekly started by 
Egenolph Emmel in 1615. The Antwerp Nieuwe Tijdinghen 
followed in 1616; and in 1622 the history of English newspapers 
begins with the Weekly Newes published in London by Archer and 
Bourne. From this point we are on firmer ground, and the 
evolution of the modern Press in the different countries, as traced 
below, can be continuously followed. It is worth noting that 
a link in the history of journalism with the Roman Acta Diurna 
is provided by the Venetian government written gazetti (from 
which comes our “ gazette ”) of the 16th century, official bulletins 
or leaflets dealing with public affairs, which were avowedly based 
on the ancient Roman model. Italy indeed originated not only 
the title “ gazette ” (probably derived from the Gr. yaga, i.e. 
treasury of news), but also that of “ coran to ” (Fr. courant ; also 
early anglicized as “ current,” Le. a “ running ” relation) , both of 
which are familiar in the history of the English and foreign Press. 

The art and business of journalism, as now understood — 
taking journalism ” here in the sense of the production of the 

literary contents of a newspaper, and not the production Jouroai „ 

and distribution of 1 the printed sheet itself — is a 
combination of the mere recording or reporting of news - 
and of its presentation in such a way,, and- with such comment, 
as to influence the minds of readers in some particular direction. 
The history of the “ leading article ” as a great factor in the 
shaping of public opinion begins with Swift, Defoe, Bolingbroke 
and Pulteney, in the many English newspapers, from the Review 
and the Examin-er to the Craftsman, by which Avas, waged the 


?q 6 or 1798. It was a Frenchman who : wrote — “Suffer 
£ to he blamed, imprisoned, condemned; suffer yourself 

• be hanged; but publish your opinions. It is not a right; 
duty.” It was in England, that the course so pithily 
ed was actually taken, in the face of fine, imprisonment 
lory, at a time when in France the- public had to depend 
oreign . journals illicitly circulated, when its own chief 

resorted to clandestine presses, to paltry disguises, and 
poor subterfuges to escape the responsibilities of avowed | 
ship, and when in Germany there was no political publicity j 
to be named. When the Mercure de France (1672), 
long period of mediocrity,. came into the hands of men; of 
itellectual faculty, they had the most cogent reasons for j 
g their powers upon topics of literature rather than upon 
of politics.. True political journalism dates in France 
om the French Revolution (see, for instance, Mallet du 
and it then had a very brief existence. It occupied a 
of writers, some of whom left an enduring mark upon 
literature. A term of highr aspiration . was- followed 
r by a much longer term of frantic licence and of literary 
. Then came the long rule of a despotic censorship;- and 
Df licence followed by cycles of repression. In 1870 indeed 
nocratic government at Bordeaux issued against journals 

I aims and of unspotted integrity, but opposed to its 

dons, edicts as arbitrary as the worst acts in that kind of 
on L, and’ unparalleled in the whole course of the govern- 
>f Napoleon III. • ■ : . 

II the other countries of Europe political journalism, in 
aracteristic sense, was the creation of the 19th century — 
hat earlier in the century in northern Europe, somewhat 
a southern. The Ordjnarie Post-Tidende of Stockholm 
ndeed from 1643, but until recent times it was a mere 
it ter. Denmark had no sort of journal worth remark 
le-foundation in 1749 of the Berlingske Tidende, and that 
ainCd to no political rank. The Gazette (V iedomosli) of 
.ersburg— the patriarch of Russian newspapers— -dating 
he 16th of December 1702, is a government organ, and 
synchronizes with the Boston N ews-Letter (1704), the’ first 
;ful attempt at a newspaper in the British colonies in 
:a. Journalism in Italy begins with the Diario di Roma 
5 , but in politics the Italian press remained a nullity for 
:tical purposes until nearly the middle. of the 19th century, 
the newspapers of ; Sardinia, at the impulse of Cavour, 
to foreshadow the approach of the influential Italian 
f a later day. In Spain no rudiments of a newspaper press 
; found until the 18th century; the Gacela de Madrid 
[ about 1726. As late as in 1826 an inquisitive American 
er recorded his inability to lay his hands, during his 
ular tour, upon more than two Spanish newspapers. 

le originally the newspaper depended entirely oxi its own 
?rs and correspondents for news, and still largely does so, 
dening of the field of modern journalism is largely due to 
ive enterprise, by which outside- organizations- known as 
. agencies ” send a common service of news to all papers 
arrange to take it. The first of the great collecting and 
uting news agencies, Reuter’s Agency, was ' founded by 
Reuter, a Prussian government -messenger, who was 
sed by the common interest roused by the revolutionary 
rents of 1848. In 1849 he established a news-transmitting 
r in Paris, with all the appliances that were then available, 
en Brussels and Aix-la-Chapelle he formed a pigeon- 
connecting it with Paris and with Berlin by telegraph. 

* wires extended, he quickly followed them with agency^ 
in many parts of the continent. He then went to London, 
his progress was for a moment held in check. Mr Walter 
£ Times listened very courteously to his proposals, but 
at first occasion) ended their interview by saying, “We 
lly find that we can do our own business better than 
dy else can.” He went to the office of th e. Morning 
iser , which had then the next largest circulation to that 
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including TAe T imes\ and also with many, commercial corporations 
and firms.. The >• newspapers, of course,- continued to employ 
their own organizations and to extend them, but they found 
great advantage in > the use of Reuter- s telegrams as* supple- 
mentary. Within a few years the business is said to have yielded 
the founder some £25,000 a year, and in 1865 it was transferred 
to a limited company.. In later years this type of news-agency 
operating all over the world was repeated by others, and also 
by agencies operating mainly or exclusively only in one country. 

It is no longer possible nowadays to confine the meaning of 

journalism ” merely to the work of those who write for the 
Press. Properly it may be said to include the whale intellectual 
work comprised in the production of a newspaper; and although 
the designation of “ journalist ” is generally applied only to 
editors and to writers, and would not be extended at all' to the 
puf-ely .mechanical staff — the compositors, foundry- men and 
machinists— nor even to the proof-readers, whose sphere is 
analogous rather to the sub-editorial than to the mechanical 
departments, the modern tendency has nevertheless been, hot 
only to install mere reporting (q. v.) in a place of high importance, 
but to give increased weight in journalism to those who occupy 
what may be called the “ managerial ” offices, the business side 
of making a paper pay having itself developed into an art on 
its own account. To be a great “ journalist ” was once, but is 
hardly now, the same as being a great u publicist.” The publicist 
proper is he who delivers his views on public affairs in the Press; 
but the excellence of his articles may nevertheless be consistent 
with the journal being a disastrous failure, and his reputation 
as a journalist is then but, poor. The great journalist is he who 
makes the paper with which he is connected a success; and in 
days of competition the elements necessary for obtaining and 
keeping a hold on the public are so diverse, and the factors bear- 
ing on the, financial success, the business side, of the paper are 
so many, that the organization of victory frequently depends 
on other considerations than those of its intrinsic literary 
excellence or sagacity of opinion, even if it cannot be wholly 
independent of these. The modern newspaper, moreover, depends 
for its financial success ho longer primarily on its receipts from 
circulation, but on its receipts from advertisements; and though 
these can only ultimately be secured on the basis of circulation 
(the number of people who buy and read the paper), the establish- 
ment of the paper as the organ of a large body of readers for 
whose custom it is desirable to advertise often involves other 
capacities than those of the great publicist; arid even in so far 
as the circulation depends on the attractiveness of its “ news,” 
the direction given to the supply of news may be managerial 
rather than editorial. Thus, in the division of labour, the editorial 
functions, formerly supreme and all-embracing, because the 
excellence of the contents of the paper made its’ success, have 
gradually, by a fissiparous process, yielded some of their authority 
to the managerial functions, and these have grown into an in- 
dependence which — since editorial pdssibilities ultimately depend 
on financial resources — has given increased importance in 
journalism to the business side. 

It must suffice here to say therefore that the work of journalism 
may be broadly divided into its ; editorial and managerial sides. 
And apart' from exceptional cases of a working proprietor who 
is both editor and manager, or of a managing-editor, or of a great 
manager who exercises editorial functions, or a great editor 
who exercises managerial functions, the ordinary course is to 
keep them fairly distinct. The managerial side involves the 
business work of a paper, including the obtaining of advertise- 
ments and all the operations directly connected with producing 
it and making it pay as a commercial enterprise. The editorial 
side is engaged— -however much managerial exigencies may 
dictate its policy — in providing the “ reading matter ” which 
forms its contents, other than such as is of the nature of advertise 
ing. The editorial staff includes editors and assistant-editors, 
sub-editOrs (in Great Britain a term usually restricted i n daily 
journalism to those engaged' in the “'news ” departments). 


the sub-editorial ” staff) , &c. The actual owner of the paper, 
e proprietor, may or may not take part in. either side, but in 
v his authority is delegated to those who produce it. The older 
?as of journalistic management survive in making the editor, 
blisher and printer, but curiously not the -“manager,” liable 
a writ for libel, contempt of court, &c., together with the 
oprietor in English law. But no satisfactory legal definition 
“editor,” still less of “manager,” is possible, since their 
sitions and powers vary according to circumstances. 

5 o far as the general relations of the staff of a paper with its pro- 
etor are concerned, we may briefly note that engagements are 
itracts for personal service; they will not therefore be specifically 
forced, and the remedy for injury is dismissal or action for damages; 
d they must be in writing land stamped, to be evidence in law, if 
’ a year or longer. The editor is the agent of the proprietor, and 
ids him for acts within the scope of editorial authority (which 
:ludes the insertion of any matter in. the paper). Being an agent 
can have no power as against the proprietor, but unreasonable 
erference on the latter’s part may entitle an editor to an action 
breach of contract or for damage to his professional reputation: 
iile gross misconduct on the part of an : editor might similarly 
dtle the proprietor to damages. Letters, manuscripts, &c., come 

0 the editor’s hands as agent for his proprietor, and are the 
ter ’s property. Uninvited contributors send him articles at their 
n risk, but the sending to* them of a type-set proof has been held 
be evidence of acceptance. Apart from special terms, the editor 
entitled to " edit ” such articles, i.e. use them wholly or in part, 
alter them ; he has a free hand to do so in the case of anonymous 
icles; in the case of signed articles it is clearly his duty to k^ep 
im free from libel or illegality, but the right to edit is limited 
so lar as his alterations might attribute to the writer anything 
ich would give the latter a claim for damages. Though. the highest 
ic t ion of an editor is embodied in the etymology of the word (a 
> ringer forth ” or producer), as one who acts as the literary 
dwife in the literary setting forth of ideas, it is probably his use of 
r proverbial blue-pencil, altering or deleting, which is generally 
ociated with the word "to edit.” . Each aspect, however, of edi- 
ial work has its own importance — the organization and inspiration 
the one hand, the moulding into shape on the other. And 44 good ” 
ting is necessarily relative, depending to a certain extent on the 
iracter of the paper which it is intended to produce. 

See Press Laws, Libel, Copyright, &c. ; and generally, for law, 
>her and Strachan, Law of the Press (2nd ed., 1898). 

rhe history of the Newspaper Press is told for various countries 
importance under their respective sections below. The 
ictical development of the modern newspaper is indeed due 
a union of causes, largely mechanical, that may well be termed 
Tvellous. A machine (see Printing) that, from a web of 
per 3 or 4 m. long, can, in one hour, print, fold, cut and deliver 
my thousand, perfected broadsheets, is, however, not so great 
marvel as is the organizing skill which, collects information 
conversation, post or telegraph, from all over the world, 
d then distributes these communications in cheap printed 
:>ies regularly every day to an enormous public, sifted, arranged 
d commented upon, in the course of a few hours. But for a 
jh ideal of public responsibility and duty, conjoined with high 
iture and with great “staying-power,” in the editorial rooms, 
these marvels of ingenuity — which now’ combine to develop 
blic opinion on great public interests, and to guide it — would 
nothing better than a vast mechanism for making money out 
man’s natural aptitude to spend his time either in telling or 
hearing some new 7 thing. A newspaper, after all, is essentially 
business, conducted by its proprietors for gain. That the 
nmercial motive is a danger to honest journals is obvious, 
re it not indeed that here as elsewhere honesty is in the long 

1 the best commercial policy. 

rhe example of American journalism has so greatly affected 
5 developments in England and other countries since about 
einflw i ^ 9° 7 that it is important to realize the conditions 
*0/ under which, in the United States, the newer type 

tericair of journalism arose. 1 In substance very much the 
r * aI ~ - same causes produced very much the same effects, 
though at a slo^ver rate, in England;, but British 
iservatism operated here as elsewhere. Several circumstances 
nbined in the last quarter of the 19th century to oromote 

The account which follows is reproduced from Mr Whitelaw 
id’s article in the 10th edition of the Ency. Brit . 


newspapers. (1) Paper was enormously cheapened. Before and 
during the Civil War it cost large New York newspapers at 
times 22 cents per lb for even a poor quality. In 1864 it cost 
16 cents in February, and ran up a cent every month till in mid- 
summer it touched 21 and 22 cents. As late as 1873 it was still 
sold at from 12 to 13 cents. As new materials were found and 
machinery was improved, the price slowly declined. When the 
manufacture from wood-pulp was made commercially successful, 
the profits tempted great investments of new capital; bigger 
mills were built, competition became keen, and new inventions 
cheapened the various processes. Thus in New York in 1875 
the average price for the year for fair" news” paper was 8-53 
cents per lb; in 1880, 6*92; in 1885; 5*16; and in 1890;. 3*38. 
At last, about 1897, large contracts for a good average quality, 
delivered at the press-room, w’ere made in New York at as low 
a .figure as 1*5 cents per lb. Subsequently advances in raw 
materials, one or two dry seasons which curtailed the water- 
power, and combinations resulting from over-competition,- caused 
some reaction. Yet it could still be said in 1900 that prudent 
publishers could buy for Si as much paper as would have cost 
them $3 twenty years earlier, or $10 about 1875. (2) Printing 

machinery for great newspaper offices was transformed. Instead 
of the old cylinder presses fed by hand, with the product then 
folded and counted by hand, machines came into common use 
to print, fold, cut, paste and count and deliver in bundles, 
ready either for the carrier or the mail, at rates of speed formerly 
not dreamed of. The size of the paper could be increased or 
diminished at will, as late news might require, within an hour 
of the time when it must be in the hands of its readers. Instead 
of cutting down other news to make room for something late and 
important, more pages were added, and this steadily increased 
the tendency to larger papers. Devices were also found for 
printing the same sheet in different colours at the same rate of 
speed; and in this way startling headlines were made more 
startling in red ink, or a piece of news for which special attention 
was desired was made so glaring that no one could help seeing 
it. (3) Hand-setting (for great newspapers) was practically 
abolished. Instead of the slow gathering of single types by 
hand separate lines were now produced and cast by machines, 
capable when pushed to their utmost capacity of doing each 
the work of five average compositors. Thus between 1880 and 
1900 there were reductions in the cost — (1) of the raw material 
for the manufacture of newspapers from tw 7 o-thirds to three- 
fourths; (2) of printing, at least as much; and (3) of com- 
position, at least one-half, while the facilities in each department 
for a greater product within a given time were enormously 
increased. The obvious business tendency of these changes was 
either a reduction in price or an increase of size, or both. 

Electricity became the only new v s~carrier. New ocean cables 
broke down the high rates charged at the outset. The American 
news appetite, growing by what it fed on, soon demanded far 
fuller cablegrams of European news; and the wars in which 
Great Britain and the United States were involved accelerated 
the movement. The establishment of a strong telegraph com- 
pany, capable of efficient competition with the one wffiich 
practically controlled the inland service in 1880, likewise 
cheapened domestic news by telegraph and increased its volume. 
The companies presently recognized their interest in encouraging 
rival news associations, and so getting double work for the 
wires, while promoting the establishment of new 7 papers. Wild 
competition between news agencies w r as thus encouraged (even 
in the cases of some already known to be bankrupt) to the 
extent of credits of a quarter or half a million dollars on tele- 
graphic tolls. The rapid spread of long-distance telephone lines 
further contributed to this tendency to make the whole continent 
a whispering gallery for the press. Every great paper had both 
telegraph and telephone wires run directly into its newsroom. 

Photography and etching were added to the office equipment. 
Various “ process ” methods were found, by which the popular 
desire for a picture to make the new r s clearer could be gratified. 
Drawings w 7 ere reproduced successfully in stereotype plates for 


lilies now seized upon it, and commanded the service of 
erest caricaturists. Newspapers found a way to put the 
me” etching of a photograph, such as had heretofore 
in ted only on slow hat presses, bodily into the stereotype 
>r the great quadruple and octuple presses; and there- 
straits and photographs of important groups on notable 
ls began to appear, embodied in the text describing the 
ices, a few hours after the camera had been turned on 
i papers printed at the rate of thirty and forty thousand 
In this development of illustrated, daily journalism 
i; rapidly went far beyond other countries. 

agencies multiplied and gave cheaper service. The 
ark Associated Press had been the chief agency for the 
ountry . It admitted new customers with great caution, 
refusal to admit was almost prohibitory, while its with- 
of news from established papers was practically fatal, 
owned by the leading New York journals. Their dis^ 
mts led to the success of a rival, the United Press. The 
irk Associated Press finally dissolved, most of the New 
lembers became connected with the United Press, and 
>f their Western and Southern clients organized the 
ted Press of Illinois, more nearly on a mutual plan. The 
Press finally failed, and most of its New York members 
ito the Associated Press of Illinois,, which in turn was 
into plans for reorganization by decisions of Illinois 
against its rules for confining its services to its own 
:s. One result of these successive changes was to en- 
new papers by making it easy for them to secure a 
hensive news service, and thus to threaten the value of 
papers. Another was the struggle to increase the volume 
service, leading to reports of multitudes of occurrences 
y left without notice in the great news centres, and ex- 
of agencies into the remotest hajnlets, and less scrupulous 
the consideration and preparation of the reports filed at 
points for transmission. News syndicates for special 
:s also developed, as well as small news associations, 
aes with a service sufficient . for the wants of many 
The almost official authenticity which . the public | 
y attributed to an Associated Press despatch measurably 
i; and the dailies found more difficulty in sifting and 
y upon the news that came to them, and incurred more 
lal responsibility for what they printed, 
great accumulation of private fortunes also changed the I 
pers. Millionaires came to think it advantageous to 
wspapers, openly or secretly, which could be conducted 
; reference to direct profits, for the sake primarily of 
1 , . social or business considerations. To. secure large 
ions for such enterprises they were willing to sell the 
or long periods at much below the cost of manufacture, 
spend money for news and writers more lavishly than 
itimate business :of established journals would allow, 
business corporations seeking for favourable or fearing 
legislation sometimes made secret newspaper investments 
same purpose. 

5 various new conditions, affecting the newspaper press 
United States with ever-increasing force, gradually 
i the average character of the papers and their effect 
teir readers. A large circulation became the only evidence 
ess and the only way to make the sale of a newspaper 
:ost ultimately a source of profit. A disposition to lower 
iracter in order to catch the largest audience naturally 
I. Criminal news was reported more fully than formerly, 
ore piquant details. Competitors outdid each other in 
>rt to treat all news with unprecedented sensationalism, 
vest possible price was regarded as essential to the largest 
? circulation, and so a favourite price even for large 
pers became one cent to the public, and consequently 
If a cent to the publishers, whose business was practically 
wholesale with dealers and news companies. The feeling 
e most must be given for the money prompted also the 


quantity and mere sensation after a time palled on the jaded 
appetite, and the spice of intense personality became necessary. 
As most people like to see their names in print, and can bear 
criticism of their neighbours with composure, these two chords 
of human nature were incessantly' played upon. 

The principal feature in the development of modern news- 
papers is the importance attached to obtaining, and prominently 
displaying, “ news ” of all sorts,, and incidentally cbarac- 
there has been a considerable change of view as to what unstics 
sort of news should be given prominence. Sport and of modem 
finance are treated at greater length and more popu- newSm 
larly; and, partly owing to the largely increased 
number of papers and consequent greater competition, partly 
to a desire to appeal to the larger public, which is now able to 
read and ready to buy reading-matter, there has been a tendency 
to follow the tastes of the vast number of people who can read 
at all rather than of those to whom reading means a very 
high standard of literary and intellectual enjoyment. This has 
involved a more popular form of presenting news, not only in 
a less literary style and by the presentation of “ tit-bits ” of 
information with an appeal to crtider sentiments, but also in a 
more liberal use of headlines and of similar devices for catching 
the eye of the reader. “ Personal journalism,” i.e . paragraphs 
about the private life or personal appearance of individuals — 
either men or women — of note or notoriety in society or public 
affairs, has become far more marked; and in this respect, as 
in many others, .encouragement has been given to a spirit of 
inquisitiveness, and also to a widespread inclination either to 
flatter or be oneself flattered, the latter desire being indeed con- 
spicuously prevalent in these u democratic days” even among 
the classes which once affected to despise such publicity. 

The modern impulse, culminating in England in the last 
decade of the 19th century in .what was then called the “New 
Journalism,” was a direct product of American conditions and 
ways of life, but in Great Britain it was also the result of the 
democratic movement produced by the Education Act of 1870 
and the Reform Act of 1885; and it affected more or less all 
countries which came within the influence of free institutions. 
The most generally adopted, American innovation (for, though 
not known before even in England, it was practically a new 
thing as carried out in American newspapers) was the “ inter- 
view ” (the report in dialogue form of a conversation with some 
prominent person, whose views were thus elicited by a reporter), 
which during the early ’nineties was taken up in varying degrees 
'by English newspapers; it was “cheap copy the word 
“ copy ” covering in journalistic slang any matter in the shape 
of an article — and could easily be made both informing and 
interesting; and “ interviewing ” caused a large increase in the 
journalistic profession, notably among women. The rage for the 
“ interview ” again declined in vogue outside American 'journalism 
in proportion as people of importance became less ready to talk 
for publication— or for. nothing. 

From the highest class of paper downwards, however, real 
news — and especially early news — has been more and more 
sought after, and all the force, of organization both within 
individual newspaper offices and outside them in the shape of 
news agencies, has been applied to the purpose of obtaining 
early news and publishing it as quickly as possible. In this 
matter the Press has certainly been helped most materially 
not only by the advance in telegraphic facilities (see Reporting) 
but by all the other new rapid methods of production in Type- 
setting (see Typography) and Press-work (see Printing) which 
have been the feature of the modern period. The vastly increased 
amount of telegraphic work now done has perhaps not been all 
pure gain to the best sort of journalism. It has to some extent 
weakened the effect of the considered article, and led to hasty 
conclusions and precipitate publication, with results that 
sometimes cannot be compensated for by any later contradiction 
or modification* In some cases a reaction ensued. Take for 
instance the case of war correspondence. The prestige of the 


i Times from Spain in 1807-1809, has been traced by busy 
s with all the precision of a special interest in history, 
tainly nothing finer in active English journalism was ever 
e than in W. H. Russell’s letters to The Times from the 
nea, or the work of Archibald Forbes and others in the Franco* 
ssian War; but more recently, although first-rate abilities 
e been forthcoming, the news agencies, often favoured by the 
tary Press censor, have generally been ahead of the “ specials,” 
the individual work that might have been done for isolated 
ers has been much hampered by restrictions. This is due 
:ly to the increased competition, partly to military jealousy 
officialism, partly to the vital importance of secrecy in 
lern warfare: but the result has been to a considerable 1 
;nt to reduce the value of the “ war correspondent ” as 
pared with what was done in the Press in the days of Russell 
Forbes. A letter arriving weeks after the telegraphic 
>unt, however meagre, is largely shorn of its interest. Given 
‘Lilian t foreign correspondent, the form of letters sent home 
n abroad on general subjects is still, no doubt, very effective, 
the telegram is necessarily the backbone of the news service 
tie daily paper. The Press, be it added, is frequently able to 
aaint the public with what is going on while a government 
f is still uninformed. The work of officials and statesmen 
.dmittedLy increased and sometimes embarrassed by the 
strain imposed upon them in consequence, but the public 
on the whole well served by their emancipation from the 
mrity of purely official intelligence and by the obligation 
traightforward dealing imposed upon governments,' which 
beir nature are apt to be secretive. 

onnected with the increased attention given to news is the 
ter vogue of the newspaper “poster” or contents-bill, 
:h is exhibited in the streets. The poster has acquired 
mercial importance for indicating the possession of some 
ial news without revealing its whole nature, and the tendency 
been to have fewer lines and fewer words in larger type, jn 
:r to catch the eye more impressively. Rotary machines for 
ting these posters enable them to be turned out with greater 
dity; and in the case especially of evening papers it is 
ible at any time during the afternoon, should important news 
/e, to issue a new poster and thus secure a large street sale 
■he insertion of a few words only in the “ stop press ” or 
dge ” without the necessity of changes in the plates. The 
h-penny style of the poster has transferred itself also to the 
spaper itself, in the shape of the “ scare ” headlines. And 
e has been a tendency for the news to be so “ displayed ” 
re headlines as to make any further reading unnecessary, 
part from the publication of “news” and reports, and ■ 
sional original articles of a descriptive and miscellaneous 
acter, the chief function of a newspaper is criticism, whether 
olitics or other topics of the moment, or of the drama, art, j 
ic, books, sport or finance. As regards sport, the comments 
le various newspapers are mainly descriptive; but a prominent i 
Lire in the United Kingdom has been the attention paid to 
>ping ” probable winners on the Turf, and the insertion of 
ing news. The publication of the “ odds ” some time before 
ce, and of starting-prices, undoubtedly helped to foster the 
*ase of this form of gambling, as was pointed out in the 
rt of the Select Committee on Gambling in England in 1902, 
the efforts to induce the English newspapers to keep such 
ter out of their columns hav*e not had much success. The 
r y News (London) in 1902 started on a new proprietorship 
sr Mr Cadbury with a declared policy of not referring to horse- 
ig or betting; but -when its principal proprietors in 1909 
.me largely concerned also in the Star and Morning Leader , 
f were apparently content to retain the “ tipster ” elements 
:h bulked large in them, and this inconsistency aroused 
iderable comment. The sporting interest ( i.e . the desire 
now results of racing and cricket, &c.) largely inflates the 
ilation of most of the London and provincial halfpenny 
ting papers. 


gradually the daily Press, which formerly applied itself mainly 
to recording news, and to political, social and financial subjects, 
became a formidable rival in this sphere to the weekly reviews 
and the monthly and quarterly magazines. Books are “re- 
viewed ” in the Press partly for literary reasons, partly as a 
quid pro quo for publishers’ advertisements; and the desire for 
“ something to quote,” irrespectively of the responsible nature 
of the criticism, became in the early ’nineties a mania with 
publishers, who in general appear to have considered that their 
sales depended upon their catching a public which would be 
satisfied by seeing in the advertisement that such and such a book 
was pronounced by such and such a paper to be “ indispensable 
to- any gentleman’s library.” Unfortunately the enormous 
output of books made it impossible for editors to have them all 
reviewed, and equally impossible for them to be certain of 
discriminating properly between those which were really 1 worth 
reviewing or not. The result has been that the work of book- 
reviewing iff the newspapers is often hastily and poorly or very 
spasmodically done. But there have been some honourable 
exceptions. The “Literary Supplement” (since 1901) to 
The Times is the most ambitious attempt made by any daily 
paper to deal seriously with literature. The Daily Chronicle 
started a “ literary page ” in 1891, and it was imitated in varying 
degrees by other English papers. The Scotsman and some other 
provincial papers have also for some time devoted much space 
to excellent literary criticism. The “ literary supplement ” 
has also been developed to excellent effect in some journals 
in the United States, such as the New York Times , where this 
feature was indeed originally started. As a form of serious 
criticism, however, the review has, in the general newspapers of 
later years, taken a lower place than must be desirable, partly 
owing to the cause named, partly to a tendency among reviewers 
either to indiscriminate praise or to irresponsible irrelevance, 
partly to a suspicion of “ log-rolling ”; and to a large extent 
it has become the practice merely to treat the appearance of 
new books as so much news, to be chronicled, with or without 
extracts, according as the subject makes good “ copy,” like any 
other event of the day. 

: The modern tendency, resulting from the enormous amount 
of newspaper production, has been to make journalism less 
literary and at the same time literature more journalistic. 
Either as reviewers, leader-writers or editors, many of the 
principal “ men- of letters” have worked for longer or shorter 
periods as writers for some newspaper or other, and much of 
the published literature of the time has appeared originally in 
the columns of the newspapers, in the form of essays, poems, 
short stories or novels (in serial form). Publication in this 
shape has many advantages for an author besides that of ad- 
ditional remuneration; it offers an opportunity for a new writer 
to try his wings, and it helps to introduce him at once to a large 
public. Moreover, the newspapers read by the educated classes 
profit by the superior class of journalist represented by writers 
of a literary turn. But the increased popularity of the news- 
paper, and the close tie between it and the literary world, have 
on the whole impressed a journalistic stamp upon much of the 
literature of the day. However popular at the moment a writer 
may be, the infection with journalistic methods — while rightly 
employed by journalists, as such, in dealing with contemporary 
events and for strictly contemporary purposes — is apt to be 
responsible for something wanting in his work, the loss of which 
deprives him of the permanent literary or scientific rank to 
which he might otherwise aspire. 

The new point of departure for the more popular style of 
English journalism (apart from the influence of American 
models) is really to be found in the publication of Sir George 
(then Mr) Newnes’s Tit-Bits in 1881. This penny weekly 
paper, with its appeal to the masses, who liked to read snippets 
of information brightly put together, showed what enormous 
profits were to be made by this style of enterprise; and the 
multiplication of journals of this description— notably Mr 


e on public taste, so that even the classes above that 
primarily enjoyed these publications were affected in 
ie direction. A new note was thus introduced into 
daily journalism in England. Whereas before 18S5 
:f feature in London journalism, outside The Tinted and 
reat morning papers, had beeff the literary brilliance 
Saturday Review and its evening - paper analogues; 5 the 
all and St James's Gazettes in the early ’nineties came 
for “actuality.” Mr T. P. O’Connor, with his vivid 
st in the Star, then in the Sunday Sun and elsewhere), 
pace for a crowd of imitators; the successful establish- 
the Daily M ail in 1896, swith its 1 system of compressing 
'S of the day briefly and pointedly into short paragraphs, 
t the same time catering for all tastes and employing 
e correspondents and reporters to supply it with special 
.tion, gave a distinct shake-up to the older traditions 
f journalism; The old tendency hkd M been to rely for 
either on writers of exceptional knowledge or capacity, 
to were essentially amateurs, or on a class of professional 
istis who at all events had a literary tradition behind therm 
*ent sort of amateur now arose; and a different sort of 
onal. Even when an attempt was made to provide for 
ry public, success came to be generally sought' by popular 
than by literary methods. The literary public in- the 
sense of the word is inevitably a small one, and the greater 
the Press deals with literature on lines more suited to 
■ and less refined clientele* It may be : claimed, no doubt, 
e best sort of journalism shows a! high, and sometimes 
hest, literary standard, but the fact remains that for the 
modern journalism its conductors realize only too well 
eir business is to appeal to the masses, and to a standard 
a tion and taste which falls far short of anything that "can 
d intellectual. 

often said that the leading articles or “editorials,” 
ing the attitude of the paper towards important subjects 
day, have lost their importance, but this is only a- half- 
Allowance being made for changes in literary style, 
ual amount of good writing in this department in the 
rgans of opinion— well-informed, scholarly arid’ incisive — 
stly be considered equal to anything done in what are 
ties considered its palmy days! 1. On the other hand, 
doubtedly the case that in the newer type of- newspaper, 
appeals rather on the score of its tit-bits of news' and 
eadableness to a more casual and less serious public-, the 
raison d'H're of the old-fashioned leading article has 
jared, and its place is taken by a few brief notes, merely 
tng the attitude of the paper, and not seeking to discuss 
bject' comprehensively at ; all. The “ leader ” is to some 
a form of newspaper routine, but on the whole it is a 
which has proved its value by experience. The con- 
5 high standard of tone, maintained by so many great 
s, : depends more largely than is sometimes realized on 
;ular industry and skill of those ! whose business it is to 
the latest developments of affairs every day or every week 
nner which gives reasonable men Something fresh to think 
or interprets for them the thoughts* which are only 
?■ floating in their minds. The liberty of the Press enables 
sort of view, right or wrong, to be discussed in this 
ient form, and thus every aspect of a question is brought 
public, to be accepted or rejected according to the weight 
e nee and of argument. 

same end is assisted' by the devotion of so much space 
to tbe editor. ” It is sometimes said that in England 
ndon Times owes its position largely to the fact that if 
dividual grievance is felt it is generally ventilated by a 
.0 The Times,- Whatever may be the organization of the 

nust be remembered that the style- of public speeches has also 
, , Nobody thinks , of quoting the classics nowadays in the 
of. Commons. A more business-like form’ of speech Is; adopted 
ic ‘life, and the 1 Press reflects this change. : ‘ ; ^ -* ;N ■ 


as large as that represented by its ; readers; "and the value of 
the outlet for opinion and information afforded by the corre- 
spondence columns cannot be overstated. 

Most people probably read more papers than is compatible 
with a healthy mental digestion, but the Press, as such, has 
to-day an enormous—and none the ; less real because subtle- 1 - 
influence; and this is largely due to the reputation maintained 
by its higher representatives. While, individually, the great 
papers wield considerable influence, due partly to real sagacity 
and authority, partly to the psychological effect produced by 
mere print or by Reiterated statement, collectively the Press 
now represents the Public, and expresses popular opinion more 
directly than any representative assembly. The multiplication 
of “ Press-cutting agencies,” and' of such essentially “ newsy ” 
publications a,s Who's Who (the Englishform of which originated 
with Mr Douglas Sladen in 1897^ and similar biographical 
reference books—rall tending^lo increase the publicity of modern 
life — has contributed materially to the pervading influence of 
journalism, in everyday life and the constant dependence of 
society in : most of its manifestations on the activity of the 
“ Fourth Estate-.” (H. Ch.) 

From the introduction of low rates for telegraphy and from 
the increase of mechanical methods of production, and of the 
desire to read and the growth of advertising (see 
ADVERTtSEH£Nl), the modern low-priced newspaper aews** 
has resulted. But it is by no means a recent develop- papers . 

ment merely. 1 In France, Theophrastus Renaudot’s 
Gazette de Paris (1631) was started at the price of six centimes. 
In England we find the first mention of inexpensive news-sheets 
towards the close of the 17th century, when a number of half- 
penny and farthing Posts sprang into existence, and appeared 
at more or less irregular intervals. These consisted of small 
leaflets, containing a few items of news-^-sometimes accompanied 
by advertisements — and were commonly sold in the streets by 
hawkers. The rise in cost was really due to artificial causes. 
The increase of these newspapers, and' especially the growing 
practice of inserting advertisements, led the legislature to con- 
template a stamp tax of a penny per sheet on all news publica- 
tions. As a protest, a curious pamphlet — of which a copy is 
preserved in the British Museum — was issued in 1701, and it 
sheds an interesting light upon this early phase of cheap journal- 
ism. The pamphlet is entitled Reasons- humbly offered to - the 
Parliament on behalf of several persons concerned in the paper- 
making, printing and publishing of the halfpenny newspapers. 
It states that five master printers were engaged in the trade; 
Which used 20,000 reams of paper per annum! The journals 
are described in the following 1 terms: “The said newspapers 
have been always a whole sheet and a half, and sold for one 
halfpenny to the poorer sort of people, who are purchasers of 
it by reason of its cheapness, to divert themselves, and also to 
allure herewith their young children, and entice them to reading; 
and should duty of three halfpence be laid on these mean news- 
papers (which, by’ reason of the coarseness of the paper, the 
generality of gentlemen are above conversing with), it would 
utterly extinguish and suppress the same.” The pamphlet goes 
on to say that hundreds of families, including a considerable 
: number of blind people, were supported by selling the half- 
penny journals in the streets. ' •’ 

In 1712 a tax of a halfpenny per sheet was imposed, and the 
cheap newspapers at once ceased to exist. This tax on the press 
was increased from time to time, till in 1815 it stood at fourpence 
per sheet. The usual price of newspapers was then sevenpence 
a copy. '• From these facts it seems highly probable that, had not 
the stamp tax been imposed, the halfpenny paper would soon 
have 1 become the normal type, and would have continued so to 
this day. In 1724 a committee of the House of Commons sat 
to consider the action of certain printers who were evading the 
stamp tax by 1 publishing cheap newspapers under the guise of 
pamphlets. They found that there were then two Halfpenny 
Posts published an London, one by Read of Whitefriars. and the 


reral reductions, was finally repealed on 15th June 1855, and 
ush of cheap papers immediately followed. A penny became 
? usual price for London daily papers, with the exception of 
e Times , and halfpenny papers soon became. common, 
rhe growth of the cheap newspaper has since been practically 
simultaneous one throughout the civilized world. This has 
in notably the case in the United States, France and Great 
itain. The general tendency in newspaper production, as in 
other branches of industry, has in recent times been towards 
; lowering of prices while maintaining excellence of quality, 
>erience having proved the advantage of large sales with a 
all margin of profit over a limited circulation with a higher rate 
profit. The development — and indeed the possibility — of 
i cheap daily paper was due to a number of causes operating 
;etker during the latter half of the 19th century. Among 
:se, the first place must undoubtedly be given to the cheapening 
:>aper, through the introduction *>f wood pulp and the perfeet- 
of the machinery used in the manufacture. From 1875 to 
55 paper cheapened rapidly, and it has been estimated that 
: introduction of wood pulp trebled the circulation of news- 
}ers in England. Keen competition in the paper trade also 
much to lower prices. At the same time the prime cost of 
vspaper production w T as increased by the introduction of 
proved machinery into the printing office. The growth of 
/•ertisements must also be taken into account in considering 
evolution of the halfpenny journal. The income from this 
rce alone made it possible to embark upon journalistic enter- 
ses which would otherwise have been simply to court disaster, 
e popular journal of the present day does not, however, 

5 its existence and success merely to questions of diminished 
t and improved methods of production. A change has come 
:r the public mind. The .modern reader likes his new r s in a 
sf, handy form, so that he can see at a glance the main facts 
hout the task of reading through wordy articles. This is 
ecially the case with the man of business, who desires to master 
new r s of the past twenty-fouT hours as he travels to his office 
the morning. It is to economize time rather than money 
t the modern reader would often prefer a halfpenny paper; 
ile the man of. leisure, who likes to peruse leading articles 
l full descriptive accounts, finds w r hat he needs in the more 
hly priced journals. The halfpenny paper in England has not 
l to contend with the opposition that the penny newspaper 
: from its threepenny contemporaries in the ’fifties and ’sixties, 
's is largely due to the fact that in most cases the contributors, 
>er, printing and general arrangement of the cheaper journal 
not leave much room for criticism. Mr G. A. Sala once com- 
ined that the reporters of the older papers objected to work 
; by side with him when he represented the first penny London 
ly (the Daily Telegraph ), through fear of losing caste, but 
5 does not now apply, for in the United Kingdom, France and 
United States the cheap journals, owing to their vast circula- 
\, are able to offer the best rates of remuneration, and can 
s command the services of some of the best men in all the 
ious departments of journalism. (N.) 

mother aspect of the newspaper which may here be considered 
he introduction of pictorial illustrations (see also Illustra- 
trated TION ^* The earliest attempts at popular illustration 
irs e of news events took the form in England of “ broad- 
sides.” One broadside dated 1587 recounted the 
iani Exploits of Sir Francis Drake ; another dated 1607 
e an account of A wonderful flood in Somersetshire and 
folk. The series of murder broadsides which lasted almost 
ur own time commenced in 1613 with one that gave an account 
he murder of Mr William Storre, a clergyman of Market | 
en, in Lincolnshire, by Francis Cartwright. Early in the 
n of Charles I. there appeared a broadside which described 
ill of meteors in Berkshire. A little later — in 1683 — the 
My News came out with the picture of an island which w>as 
posed to have risen from the sea on the French coast. The 
:ution of Strafford in 1641 was made the subject of a picture 


in A Perfect Diurnall of the Passages in Parliament. In 1643 
a pamphlet was published, called The Bloody Prince ; or a 
Declaration of the M ost Cruel Practices of Prince Rupert and the 
rest of the Cavaliers in fighting against God and the True Ministers 
of His Church. This contains a woodcut representation of 
Prince Rupert on his charger, one of the first attempts at pro- 
viding the public with a portrait of a contemporary celebrity. 

Soon after this there appeared a journal, entitled Mercurius 
Civicus , which frequently gave illustrations, and, allowing for 
the Weekly News wfith its one attempt at an illustration above 
mentioned, must be counted the first illustrated paper. Mer- 
curius Civicus , however, only gave portraits; it published 
Charles I. and his queen, Prince Rupert, Sir Thomas Fairfax 
and all the leading men on both sides in the Civil War. Perhaps 
the most interesting illustration of the next four years was that 
contained in a tract intended to evoke sympathy for the con- 
quered and captured king. It represented Charles in Carisbrooke 
Castle in 1648. There were many . later attempts to depict the 
tragedy of Charles I.’s execution, and several woodcuts present 
to us also the execution of the regicides after Charles II. came to 
the throne. A broadside of the reign of the second Charles 
shows the Frost Fair on the Thames in 1683, and with a broad- 
side describing Great Britain's Lamentations , or the Funeral 
Obsequies of that most incomparable Protestant Princess — Queen 
Mary, the wife of William III., in 1695 — we close the illustrated 
journalism of the 17th century. 

Curiously enough, the 18th century, so rich in journalistic 
enterprise and initiative so far as the printed page was concerned, 
did less than the previous century to illustrate news. In 1731, 
however, in the Grub Street Journal , there appeared the first 
illustration of the Lord Mayoris procession. In 1740 another 
journal, the Daily Post , gave an illustration of Admiral Vernon’s 
attack on Porto Bello. The narrative was introduced by the 
editor with the information that the letter that he is printing 
is from a friend who witnessed the conflict between the English 
and the Spaniards. The writer of the letter, who must be put 
on record as the father of war correspondents, signed himself 
“ William Richardson.” 

There were some interesting efforts to illustrate magazines 
about this time. In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1746 there 
was a lengthy account of the famous rising of 1745, and a map 
was given of the country round Carlisle, showing the route of 
the Scottish rebels; and in the same volume there was a' portrait 
of the duke of Cumberland. In 1747 the Gentleman's gave a 
bird’s-eye view of the city of Genoa, illustrating the account of 
the insurrection there, and so on year by year there were further 
pictures* In 1751 an obituary notice was illustrated by a 
portrait of a certain Edward Bright of Maldon, Essex, Mr 
Bright died at the age of thirty, and his interest to the public 
was that he weighed 425 stones. There were a number of maga- 
zines besides the Gentleman's that came out about this time and 
continued w r ell into the next century. In the Thespian Magazine 
for 1793, for example, there is an illustration of a new theatre 
at Birmingham. Then there were the English Magazine, the 
Macaroni Magazine , the Monstrous Magazine. Every one of 
these contained illustrations on copper, more or less topical. 

William Clement, the proprietor of the Observer, the first 
number of which w r as published in 1791, w T as the first real 
pioneer of illustrated journalism, although his ideals fell short 
in this particular, that he w f as never prepared to face the illustra- 
tion of news systematically; he only attempted to illustrate 
events when there was a great crisis in public affairs. In 1818 
Abraham Thornton, who was tried for murder, appealed to the 
w r ager of battle, which after, long arguments before judges was 
proved to be still in accordance wnth statute law, and he escaped 
hanging in consequence. Thornton’s portrait appeared in the 
Observer. Clement owned for some time Bell's Life and the 
Morning Chronicle . All his journals contained occasional 
topical illustrations. The Observer's illustration of the house 
w'here the Cato Street conspirators met is really sufficiently 


spared for the Trial of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
ine.” In 1821 it published an interior of the House of | 
nons with the members in their places. The Observer i 
nd July 1821— the Coronation number — contained four 
vings. Of the George IV. Coronation number Mr Clement 
10,000 copies, but even that was nothing to the popularity 
:his journal secured by its illustrations of the once famous 
er of Mr Weare and the trial of the murderer Thurtell. 
Observer in 1838 gave a picture of the Coronation of Queen 
ria. In 1841 there was a fire at the *Tower of London, 
the armoury was destroyed. The Observer published 
illustrations of the fire; it further published an emblematic 
ving on the birth of the prince of Wales, and issued a large 
engraving of the christening ceremony in the following 
try. Thus it had in it all the elements of pictorial journalism 
know it to-day. • 

e weekly Illustrated London News was, however, the.first 
rated newspaper by virtue of its regularity. It was the 
illustrated paper, because all the illustrations to’which we 
referred as appearing in the Observer and other publications 
irregular. They came at intervals; they were quite sub- 
ate to. the letterpress of the paper; they were given only 
ionally in times of excitement, with a view to promoting 
little extra sale. That they did not really achieve the 
hoped for to any great extent may be gauged by the fact 
from 1842 to 1847 the Observer published scarcely any 
rations at all, and in the meantime the Illustrated London 
had taken an assured place as a journal devoted mainly 
e illustration of news week by week. That is why its first 
cation marked an epoch in journalism. The casual illustra- 
of other journals still went on: the Weekly Chronicle, for 
pie, still published a number of pictures; the Sunday 
s , also a very old paper, illustrated in these early days 
r topical subjects. In 1834, indeed, it pictured the ruins 
s House of Commons, when that building was burned down, 
per started in. 1837 called the Magnet gave illustrations, 
f them of the removal from St Helena and delivery of the 
ins of the emperor Napoleon to the prince de joinville 
40. • 

e first number of the Illustrated London News appeared on 
May 1842. Its founder was Herbert Ingram (1811-1860), 
was born in Boston, Lincolnshire, and started life amid 
lost humble surroundings,, what education he ever received 
ig been secured at the free school of his native town, 
enticed at fourteen to a printer in Hull, he later settled in 
ingham as a printer and newsagent in a small way. It 
luring his career as a. newsvendor at Nottingham that he 
eized with the belief that it was possible to produce a paper 
dy devoted to illustration of news. In the first number of 
7 luslraied London News , however, there was not a single 
re that was drawn from actual sight, the factor which is 
lost essential element of the illustrated journalism of to-day. 
ihn Gilbert (1817-1897), the artist, has stated that not one 
e events depicted by him— a state ball at which the queen 
the prince consort appeared, the queen with the young 
e of Wales in her arms, and other incidental illustrations — 
:aken from life. 

e Illustrated London News had not been long in existence 
e there were many imitators, in America Harper's Weekly , 
ance V Illustration and in Germany Uber Land und Meer , 
from that day there has been constant development, the 
rated Zeitung of Leipzig being perhaps the most striking, 
nerica the use of illustrations in the daily papers has become 
:ular feature, culminating in the bulky Sunday editions of 
>rincipal journals; and the practice of presenting the news 
ctorial form has increased continuously even in England, 
►to three London daily newspapers were principally devoted 
ustration— the Daily Graphic , the Daily Mirror and the 
\i Sketch , while most of the penny and halfpenny journals 
ded some form of pictorial matter. This change was due 


1890 that the application of photography to illustrated journalism 
began in England, and by 1910 it had grown to enormous 
dimensions, but the first newspaper photographs (mainly 
portraits) had to be engraved on wood, although the use of half- 
tone came in well-nigh simultaneously. Up to 1890 illustrated 
journalism was in the hands of the artists, and the artists were 
in the hands of the wood engravers, who reproduced their work 
sometimes effectively— often inefficiently. But in the course of 
twenty years the wood engraver had been utterly superseded so far 
as illustrated journalism was concerned. The further develop- 
ments of journalism seemed likely to be entirely in the direction of 
coloured reproductions, block-making and machinery for facili- 
tating their production having made particularly rapid strides. 

(C. K. S.) 

. It is almost impossible by any statistical detail to give an idea of 
the advances made by the newspaper press as a whole; r 
but an outline of the general results for 1828, 1866 and ^ " 

1882, together with a fourth, as given in the 10th edition tistfcSt " 
of this encyclopaedia for 1900, may have its utility. 

The earliest summary is that of Adrien Balbi. It was published in 
the Revue' encyclopedique for 1828 (vol. i. pp. 593-603), along with 
much matter of more tfi^n merely statistical interest. The numbers 
of newspapers published in different countries at that date are given 
as follows: France, 490; United Kingdom, 483; Austria, about 80; 
Prussia, 288; rest of the Germanic Confederation, 305; Nether- 
lands, 1 50; Spain, 16; Portugal and the Azores, 17; Denmark, 
Sweden and 'Norway, 161 ; Russia and Poland, 84. The respective 
proportions of journals to populations were — for Prussia 1 to 41,500, 
German states 1 to 45,300, United Kingdom I to 46,000, France 1 
to 64,000, Switzerland I to 66,000, Austria 1 to 400,000, Russia 1 to 
565,000. Europe had in all 2142 newspapers, America 978, Asia 27, 
Africa 1,2 and Oceania 9; total 3168. Of these, 1378 were published 
in English-speaking countries (8°° of them in the United States), 
having a population of 154 millions, and 1790 in other countries, 
with a population of 583 millions. 

The second summary (1886) is that given by Eugene Hatin in 
an appendix to his valuable Bibliothbque de la presse periodique . 
His enumeration of newspapers is as follows: France, 1640; United 
Kingdom, 1260; Prussia, 700; Italy, 500; Austria-Hungary, 365; 
Switzerland, 300; Belgium, 275; Holland, 225; Russia, 200; 
Spain, 200; Sweden and Norway, 150; Denmark, 100; United 
States, 4000. Here the proportions of papers to population are — * 
Switzerland and United States I to 7000, Belgium 1 to 17,000, 
France and the United Kingdom 1 to 20,000, Prussia 1 to 30,000, 
Spain I to 75,000, Austria 1 to 100,000, Russia 1 to 300,000, Hatin 
assigns to, Europe a total of 7000, to America 5000 and to the rest of 
the world 250, making in all 12,500. 

The third summary is taken from that of Henry Hubbard, pub- 
lished in his Newspaper Directory of the World (New Haven, Con- 
necticut, 1882). Its scope embraces a considerable number of serial 
publications which cannot be classed as newspapers. Still Hubbard’s 
figures, which were collected (chiefly by the American consuls and 
consular agents in all parts of the world) about 1880, cannot be 
disregarded. The following are his general results: — 



Daily 

Newspapers. 

Other 

Publiqations. 

Europe . 

2403 

10,730 

Asia . 

154 

337 

Africa . . 

25 

125 

N. America . 

1136 

9,656 

S. America 

208 

427 

Australasia 

94 

47i 

Total . . 

4020 

21,746 


The following summary for 1900, given in the 10th edition of the 
Ency. Brit., and compiled by G. F. Barwick and Dorset Eccles, of 
the British Museum, included everything in the nature of a news- 
paper, as distinct from periodicals. 


Totals of Newspapers , igoo . 


Great Britain 

and Ire- 

Belgium 

290 

land 

. 2,902 

Holland . .... 

312 

United States 

. • 15,904 

Luxemburg .... 

12 

France 

. 2,400 

Russia 

280 

Germany 

. . . . 3,278 

Italy 

251 

Austria 

- * • 393 

Spain . . . 

338 

Hungary 

. . . . 171 

Portugal 

79 

Sweden 

. . . 213 

Switzerland . . .* , 

600 

Denmark 

. • • * US 

Greece ‘ 

47 

Iceland and Faroe Islands 3 

Rumania 

47 

Norway 

. . . 132 

Servia 

24 



LCUCgiU i . . . . ^ 

ey .. . . . 22 

a ! ■ - • * ' 3 

Li.. 6 

i . . . ... 6oo 

m . . . . . .io 

a .... 40 

. . . . . . 5 ' 

ts Settlements . . 12 

in China 4 

n . . . . . 150 

Indies .... 39 

v Africa . ... 109 

Africa 10 

ral Africa, &c. . . 76 

•t 21 

da 742 


Australasia—- 
New South Wales 
Queensland.. . 
South Australia 
Victoria 

West Australia . 
Tasmania . 

New Zealand — 
Otago . 
Wellington . 
Auckland . 
Hawkes Bay 
Canterbury 
Sundry . 


Total 


227 

109 

44 

3 10 

18 

18 

. 2S 
29 
i7 
11 
23 
36 

41.026 


2. British Newspapers 


United Kingdom } . 

Le first regular English journalists may be identified with 
writers' of manuscript “ news-letters,” originally the depend- 
of. great men, each employed in keeping his own master 
itron well-informed, during his absence from court, of all 
happened there. The duty grew at length into a calling, 
writer had his periodical subscription list, and instead of 
ng a single letter wrote as many letters as he had customers. 

1 one more enterprising than the rest. established an “ in- 
ence office,” with a staff of clerks, such as Ben Jonson’s 
bal depicts from the life in The Staple of News , acted in 
, which is the best-known dramatic notice of the news-sheets. 

“ This is the outer room where my clerks sit, 

And keep their sides, the register in the midst; 

The examiner, he sits private there within; 

And here I have my several rolls and files 
Of news by the alphabet, and all put up 
Under their heads.” ■ • • 


the earlier news-letters good examples may be seen in the 
in Letters, and in the Sydney Papers. Of those of later 
date specimens will be found in Knowleris Letters and 
Despatches of Strafford, and other well-known books. 
r# Still later examples may be seen amongst the papers 
collected by the historian Thomas Carte, preserved in 
Jodleian Library at Oxford. Of these, several series, were 
issed to the first duke of Ormond, partly by correspondents 
:gland and Ireland, partly by correspondents in Paris; others 
addressed to successive earls of Huntingdon; others, again, 
rious members of the Wharton family. And similar valuable 
:tions are to be seen in the library of the British Museum, and 
e Record Office in London. Tn Edinburgh the Advocates 5 
try possesses a series of the 16th century, written by Richard 
amore to Sir Philip Hoby during his- embassy to Vienna, 
MS. news-letters — some of them proceeding from writers 
arked ability who had access to official information, and 
able to write with greater freedom and independence 
me than the compilers of the printed news— held their 
id, although within narrowing limits, until nearly the 
le of the 18th century. The distinction between the news- 
* and the newspaper is pointed out in the preceding section, 
was at one time believed that the earliest regular English 
paper was an English Mercurie of 1588, to which George 
Chalmers, the political writer and antiquarian, referred 
in his Life of Ruddiman (1794) as being (with others of 
s# the same date) in the British Museum. The falsehood 
of this supposition, which was long accepted on 
ners’s authority, was, however, pointed out by Thomas 
s, of the British Museum, in 1839, in a volume with the 
Letter to Antonio Panizzi on the Reputed earliest printed 
paper , and again hr 1S50, in an article in the Gentleman's 
izine (n.s. xxxiii. 485-491). ' The documents in question are 
. MS. unnumbered issue of the English Mercurie, dated 
litehall, July 26th, 1588 (2) a printed copy, No. 50, of 


1 the following account of early British newspapers certain 
)ns of the article by E. Edwards in the 9th ed. of the Ency. Brit. 
been incorporated. 


of No. ‘54, of November ^4, 1588; 45) and three other MS. copies. 
These were included in a collection bequeathed to the Museum 
of Dr Birch (1766), -and 1 are incontestably 18th-century forgeries. 
The handwriting of the spurious MSS. was identified by a letter 
among > Dr Birch’s correspondence as that of Philip Yorke, 
afterwards 2nd Lord Hard wicke, and there were trifling correc- 
tions in Dr Birch’s handwriting/showing that he was a party 
with Yorke, the author, to the mystification. No information 
is forthcoming as to the object of it, but it is worth mentioning 
that Yorke and his brother also published a clever jeu d' esprit 
called The Athenihn Letters , purporting to be a transcript- from 
a Spanish translation- of letters written by a Persian agent during 
the Peloponnesian War; so: that it may f be inferred that this 
sort. of thing recommended itself to Yorke, and not necessarily 
for any deception.. 

Various English pamphlets, as well as French, Italian : and 
German, occur in the 16th century with such titles as Newes from 
S paine, and the like. In the early years of the 17th century 
they became very numerous; the Charles Burney collection in 
the British Museum is particularly valuable for this early period, 
the ne-wsbooks and newspapers in it commencing with a “ rela- 
tion of 1603. In 1614 we find Burton (the author of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy) pointing a sarcasm against the non- 
reading habits of “ the major part 55 by adding, “ if they read a 
book at any time . . . *tis an English chronicle, Sir Huon of 
Bordeaux, Amadis. de Gaul, &c., a play-book, or some pamphlet 
of neWsP But up to 1641, owing to the fact that to print 
domestic new T s was barred by the royal prerogative, the English 
periodicals which are to be considered as strictly the forerunners 
of the regular newspaper were only translations or adaptations 
of foreign periodicals containing news of what was going on 
abroad. 

There is in the British Museum a Mercurius Gallobelgicus', 
Sive rerum in ■ Gallia et Belgio potissimUm, Hispanic qtioque, 
Italia , Anglia, Germania , Polonia , Vicinisque Lpcis ab anno 1588 
usque ad Martium anni praesentis 1594 gestarum , nuncius. 
O.pusculum in Sex libris qui totidem annos complectiintur , divisum 
auctore : D. M. Jansonio Doccomensi Frisio. Editio altera . 
Goloniae AgHppinae. A pud Godefridum Kempensem.' Anno 
M DXCIV . This production of Janson’s at Cologne is a fairly 
thick octavo book, giving a Latin chronicle of events from 1587 
to 1594, and is really a sort of annual register. It was continued 
down to 1635. The Mercurius Gallobelgicus is chiefly interesting 
because, by circulating in England, it started the idea of a 
periodical supplying foreign news, and apparently became to 
English contemporaries a type of the newfangled new T s-sum- 
maries, 1 In 1614 there was published in London a little square 
book (45 pp.), by Robert Booth, A Relation of all matters passed 
. . since March last to the present 1614 , translated according- to 

the originall of Mercurius Gallobelgicus, which has the running 
title Mercurius Gallobelgicus his relation since March last From 
a repetition of such “ relations ” at irregular intervals, to the 
periodical publication of news-books with a common title in a 
numbered series, was a natural development. Thus on the 1st 
of June 1619 Ralph Rounthwaite entered at Stationers’ Hall 
A Relation of all matters done in Bohemia, Austria , Poland, 
Sletia, France, &c., that is worthy of relating, since the 2nd of 
March 1618 (1619 N.S.) until the 4th of May'. 2 Again at the 
beginning of November 1621 Bartholomew Downes and another 
entered in like manner The certaine and true newes from all parts 
of Germany and Poland, to this present 20 of October 1621 . 3 No 
copy of either of these papers is now known to exist. Nor is any 
copy known of the Courant or Weekly Newes from foreign parts 
of October 9, 1621— “ taken out of the High Dutch;”— men- 
tioned by John Nichole. 4 But in May 1622 we arrive at a regular 
weekly newspaper which may still be seen in the British Museum. 

1 The title. Mercurius or Mercury— as representing the messenger 
of the gods — thus became a; common one for English periodicals. , 

. 2 Registers of the Stationers’ Company, as printed by Edward 
Arber, iii. 362. 

3 Ibid. iv. 23; 4 Literary Anecdotes, iv. 38. 


sue is preserved, but what is presumably the next number 
be found 'in the Burney collection. It is entitled ■ ‘ * The 
of May — TJie Weekely -N ewes from' Italy , Germany, &c., 
m, printed by J. • D. for Nicholas Bourne and Thomas 
r; ” On niany subsequent numbers the natne- of Nathaniel 
r appears in connexion sometimes with B’ourne and some ^ 
with Archer; so that there was probably an eventual 
*rship in the new undertaking; ' Archer is known as a 
her of “ relations ” since 1603; he died in 1634. - Butter 
ublisbed N ewes from S paine in idiiy and he continued to be 
lisher of news until 1641, if not later, 1 and died in >1664. * 
details of the history of :the> development of. the news-book 
to ; 1641, and thence to. the starting of the London, Gazette in 
reference should be made, to Mr J. B. .Williams’s, History of 
h Journalism ( 1908), already referred to.^ Mr Williarris, by 
idy of the' materials preserved in the British Museum in the 
y and Thomason 2 collections,’ has considerably 5 modified many 
previously accepted views as to the affiliation and authorship 
se early English periodicals. The leading facts, can only be 
arized here. , t 

Weeke(y Newes (1622), tiro ugh the first; English** Coranto,” 

□ regular title connecting one number with the. rest; it was 
r the news of the week, and so described. The first period- 
ith.a ti tle was a Mercurius published by Archer 

; the earliest copy in existence being No. 16, April yth), 
pro.bably lasted till the end of 16 27 . B ut the activity of 
□ranto-makers was checked by the' Star Chamber, edict in 
igafiist .the printing of news from foreign parts. The next 
1 the evolution of the newspaper was due to t the ^abolition 
Star Chamber in 1641, and the consequent freeing of the 
and at last we come to the English periodical , with 
itic news. In November 1641 begins The H ead of . sperall 
dings in. the present parliament, (outside title) or Diurnal 
* ences (inside title) , the latter being the title under which 
soon known as a weekly; and on Jan. 31st 1642 appeared 
feet Diurnal, of the Passages in Parliament. These \yere 
d for William. Cooke, and were written apparently by 
d Peeke,, ‘‘. the first of the patriarchs of English domestic 
ilism ” (Williams).. It is unnecessary here .to mention 
domestic journal which played its part in the verbal 
:e in,, the Great Rebellion. The weekly Diumals were 
:opied by other .booksellers. At first they were naturally 
e side of the parliament.. In January .1643, however, 
red at, Oxford , the .first Royalist; diurnal, named 
Hus Aulicus (continued till September 1.645, and soon 
ded by Mercurius Academicus) , which struck a ; higher 
y note; its ; .chief writer was Sir John Birkenhead. 
rius C metis, the first regularly illustrated periodical in 
in, was started by the parliamentarian Richard Codings, 
ay nth, 1.643 (continued to pecember 1646); Codings 
Iso started earlier in the year the Kingdome f s Weekly 
genceVy which lasted till October 1649. ,. In , September 
appeared, another Puritan opponent of M. A ulicus in 
fercurius^ Britanicus (sic) of Captain Thomas Audley, 
temporarily, ceased publication on September . 9th, 1644, j 
Lo ; be revived on September 30th by Marchamont- (or j 
imont) Nedham, a waiter who plays a prominent part in ! 
iirnalisia of this^period, and to. be continued, till May 18th | 

anuary 1647 was started the Perfect Occurrences by Henry, 
r (“ Luke Harruney ”), who was not only a great journalist 
is to him that a passage. in Fletcher s Fair Maid of the Inn 
r. Sc. 2) obviously refers (written in 1625) : ** It shall be the 
A some lying stationer. A spirit shaH look as it- butter would 
elt in his mouth; a new ■Mercurius ' Gallo-BelgicusW The 
ion also illustrates the contemporary regard paid to , .the 
rius Gallobelgicus . . . • ; ... 

Drge Thomason , (d. 1666) was a London bookseller who in 
egan .collecting contemporary pamphlets, &c. His collection 
timately bought by George III. and presented to the 1 British 
m in 1762. A catalogue was completed'in 1908, with^intro- 
i by Dr G. K. Fort esc ue. There is also a catalogue of early 
1 newspapers iff theBiblibtkecaLindesidnafCoflectionsahd Notes 
of Lord f ~Crawford (igot). ‘ : ! : : ! 


in the^year a number of new Royabst Mercuries came into the 
field' from which ’. Aultcus and Academicus had now withdrawn: 
the first was Mercuricus M elancholicus ; (until 1649), and the 
most ' important • were - M ercurius Pragmaticus (Sept. 1 647 .to 
May 1650) and Mercuricus Elencticm (Nov. 1647 to Nov. 1649). 
M. Pragmaticus was not, as has been stated, originated by 
Marchamont Nedham (who about this time turned his coat 
arid became Royalist), but in 1648-1649 he was its writer until 
he again turned parliamentarian; “ history,” says Mr Williams, 
“ has no personage so shamelessly cynical as Marchamont Nedham, 
with his 1 powerful pen and his political convictions ever ready 
to 1 be ‘enlisted on -the side of the highest bidder; he even wrote 
for Charles IL in later years / • Against the unlicensed Royalist 
Mercuries in London, where the people were on the king's side, 
the parliament waged active war, but some of them managed to 
come out, although writer after writer .was imprisoned,' until 
the middle of 1650. Meanwhile from October 1649 to June 
1650, by a : new act of parliament, tfie licensed press itself was 
entirely suppressed, -and in 1649 two official journals were issued, 
A Brief Relation (up to October 1650) and Sever all Proceedings 
in Parliament (till September 1655), a third licensed periodical, 
A Perfect Diurnall (till September 1655), being added later in 
the year^and a fourth, Mercurius Poliiicus (of which Milton was 
the editor^ for a year or so and Marchamont Nedham one of the 
principal writers), starting on June 13th, 1650 (continuing till 
April T : 2th,' 1660). After the middle of 1650 there was a revival 
of some of the older licensed news-books; but the Weekly 
Intelligence of the Commonwealth (J uly i‘6 50 to September. 16:55)-, 
by R. Coiling?, was the only important newcomer up to September 
1655, when Cronrweli- suppressed all such publications with: the 
exception of Mercurius Poliiicus and the Publick Intelligencer 
(October 1655 to April 1660), both being official and conducted 
by Marchamont Nedham. 

Till CromwelPs death (Sept. 3rd. ‘16 58) Nedham reigned alone 
in the press, but with the Rump he fell into disgrace, and in 
1659 a rival appeared in Henry Muddiman (a great writer also 
of u newsletters ”), whose Parliamentary Intelligencer,' renamed 
the Kingdom's Intelligencer (GW. August 1663), was supported 
by General Monck. Nedham’s journalistic career came finally 
to an end (he died in 1678) at the hand 1 of Monck’s council of 
state in April x 660. The following announcement was published 
in the Parliamentary -Intelligencer: “ Whereas Marchmont 
Nedham^ the author of the weekly news-books called Mercurius 
Politicus and4he Publique Intelligencer is, by order of the council 
of state; discharged from writing or publishing any publique 
intelligence; the reader is desired to take notice that, by order 
of the : said council, Giles Dury and Henry Muddiman are 
authorized henceforth to write and publish the said intelligence; 
the one upon the Thursday and the other upon the Monday^ 
which they do intend to set out under the titles of the Parlia- 
mentary Intelligencer and of Mercurius Publicus This arrange- 
ment with Muddiman lasted till 1663, when he was supplanted 
by Sir Roger L’Estrange, who was appointed “ surveyor of the 
Press.” On him was conferred by royal grant — ;and, as it 
proved, for only a short period — “ all the sole privilege of writing, 
printing; and publishing all narratives, advertisements, mercuries,* 
intelligencers, diurnals and other books of public intelligence; 

. , , with power to search for and setee the unlicensed and treason- 
ablfe schismatical and scandalous books arid papers.” -L'Estrange 
discontinued Mercurius Politicus and Kingdom 7 s Intelligencer 
and substituted two papers, the Intelligencer (Aug. 1st) and 
the Newes (Sept. 3rd) at a halfpenny, the former on Mondays 
and the latter on Thursdays; they were continued till January 
29th, 1666, but from the beginning of 1664 the Intelligencer 
was made consecutive with the Newes, Numbered and paged as 
one. * 

We come now to the origin of the famous London Gazetie. 
Muddiman, obliged to, devote himself solely to his news-letters, 
was associated- with Joseph Williamson (under-secretary; and 
afterwards secretary of state), who was for a time L’Est range’s 


[ed on the business of a news-letter writer on a larger . scale 
than had till then been known. Presently L’Estrange, 
fQa whose monopoly of printing was highly unpopular, 
tt e . found his own sources of information much abridged, 
while Williamson, for his own ambitious purposes, 
red into a complicated intrigue (analysed in detail by Williams, 
cit. pp. 190 seq.) for getting the whole business into his 
Is, with Muddiman as his tool and with Muddiman’s clients 
tis customers. To L’ Estrange’ s application for renewed 
tance Williamson replied that he could not give it, but 
,d procure for him a salary of £100 a year if he would give 
lis right in the news-book. 2 The Intelligencer appealed 
. 1665) to Lord Arlington, and pathetically assured him 
the charge for “entertaining spies for information was 
in the first year.” 3 But L’Estrange boasted that he had 
ubled ” the size and price of the book, 4 and had brought 
profit from £200 to £400 or £500 a year. 3 The appeal was 
tin. At that time the great plague had driven the court to 
*rd. The first number of the bi-weekly Oxford Gazette , 
sed by Arlington and written by Muddiman, was published 
re 16th November 1665. It was a “ paper ” of news, of the 
* size and shape as Muddiman’s news-letters. With the 
ication of the 24th number (Monday, February 5th, 1665- 
O.S.) the Oxford Gazette became the London Gazette . After 
25th number Muddiman, who saw that he was not safe in 
iamson’s hands, seceded. Williamson had the general 
rol of the Gazette , and for a considerable time Charles 
ot, a member of Oriel College, was the acting editor. 6 
trange was soon driven out of the field, being solaced, on 
iersonal appeal to the king, with a charge of £100 a year on 
lews-books (henceforth “ taken into the secretaries’ office ”) 
a further £200 out of secret service money for his place as 
syor of the press. Muddiman, meanwhile, attached himself 
he other secretary of state, Sir W. Morice, and he was 
orized to issue an opposition official paper, which appeared 
urrent Intelligence (June 4-Aug. 20, 1666); and though the 
t Fire, which burnt out all the London printers, resulted in 
reappearance, after a week’s interval, of the Gazette alone, 
diman’s unrivalled organization of news-letters remained; 
rhey continued, till his death in 1692, to be the more popular 
:e of information. The Gazette, however, now' remained 
Dme time the only “ newspaper ” in the strict sense already 
;ioned. For several years it w r as regularly translated into 
ch by one Moranville. During the Stuart reigns generally 
ontents were very meagre, although in the reign of Anne 
i improvement is already visible. More than a century after 
establishment of the Gazette , we find Secretary Lord Wey- 
ih addressing a circular 7 to the several secretaries of legation 
he British consuls abroad, in which he says, “ The writer of the 
■te has represented that the reputation of that paper is greatly 
tied, and the sale diminished, from the small portion of foreign 
with which it is supplied.” He desires that each of them 
send regularly all such articles of foreign intelligence as may 
ar proper for that paper, “ taking particular care — as the 
'te is .the only paper of authority printed in this country— 
r to send anything.concerning the authenticity of which there 
5 smallest doubt.” From such humble beginnings has arisen 
reat repertory of State Papers, now so valuable to the writers 
to the students of English histoTy. The London Gazette has 
ared twice a week (on Tuesday and Friday) in a continuous 
3 ever since 8 The editorship is a government appointment, 
his help seems to have been given at the request of the secretary 
ite, Lord Arlington (then Sir H. Bennet), in 1663; State Papers, 
istic , Charles II., lxxix. 112, 113. 

tale Papers , Domestic , Charles II., cxxxiv. 103 (Rolls House). 
bid. 1 17. 

n 1664 he had halved them, so that this r^lly only means he 
low restored the original size. 

' late Papers, Domestic, Charles II., cxxxv. 24. 
mthony Wood, Athenae Oxonienses , 44 Perrot.” 

'alendar of Home-Office Papers, 1766-1769, p. 483 (1879). 

1 complete set is now of extreme rarity. 


newspapers— The Universal Intelligence , the English Courant 
and the London C our ant. Within a few days more these were 
followed by the London Mercury, the Orange Gazette, the London 
Intelligence, the Harlem Currant and others. The Licensing Act, 
which was in force at the date of the Revolution, expired in 
1692, but was continued for a year, after which it finally ceased. 
On the appearance of a paragraph in the Flying Post of 1st April 
1697, which appeared to the House of Commons to attack the 
credit of the Exchequer Bills, leave was given to bring in a bill 
“to prevent writing, printing or publishing of any news without 
licence but the bill was thrown out in an early stage of its 
progress. That Flying Post which gave occasion to this attempt 
was also noticeable for a new method of printing, which it thus 
announced to its customers* — “ If any gentleman has a mind 
to oblige his country friend or correspondent with this account 
of public affairs, he can have it for twopence ... .on a sheet 
of fine paper, half of which being left blank, he may thereon 
write his own affairs, or the material news of the day.” 

In 1696 Edward Lloyd — the virtual founder of the famous 
“ Lloyd’s ” of commerce — started a thrice-a-week paper. Lloyd's 
News, which had but a brief existence in its first shape, but 
was the precursor of the Lloyd's List of the present day. No. 
76 of the original paper contained a paragraph referring to the 
House of Lords, for the appearance of which a public apology 
must, the publisher was told, be made. He preferred to dis- 
continue his publication (February 1697). Nearly thirty years 
afterwards he in part revived it, under the title of Lloyd's List — 
published at first weekly, afterwards twice a week. 9 This dates 
from 1726. It is now' published daily. 

It was in the reign of Queen Anne that the English newspaper 
press first became really eminent for the amount of intellectual 
power and of versatile talent w'hich was employed 
upon it. It was also in that reign that the press was 
first fettered by the newspaper stamp. The accession daily. 
of Anne was quickly followed by the appearance of 
the first successful London daily newspaper, the Daily Courant 
(nth of March 1702-1703). Seven years earlier, in 1695, the 
Postboy had been started as a daily paper (actually the first 
in London), but only four numbers appeared. The Courant 
was published and edited by the learned printer Samuel Buckley, 
who explained to the public that “ the author has taken care 
to be duly furnished with all that comes from abroad, in any 
language. ... At the beginning of each article he will quote 
the foreign paper from w r hich it is taken, that the public, seeing 
from what country a piece of news comes, with the allowance 
of that government, may be better able to judge of the credibility 
and fairness of the relation. Nor will he take upon himself 
to give any comments, . . . supposing other people to have 
sense enough to make reflexions for themselves.” Then came, 
in rapid succession, a crowd of new competitors for public 
favour, of less frequent publication. The first number of one 
of these, the Country Gentleman's Courant (1706), w r as given 
away gratuitously, and made a special claim to public favour 
on the ground that “ here the reader is not only diverted with 
a faithful register of the most remarkable and momentary [i.e. 
momentous] transactions at home and abroad, . . . but also 
with a geographical description of the most material places 
mentioned in every article of news, whereby he is freed the 
trouble of looking into maps.” 

On' the 19th of February 1704, whilst still imprisoned in 
Newgate for a political offence, Defoe ( q.v .) began his famous 
paper, the Review. At the outset it was published Defoe > 8 
weekly, afterwards twice, and at length three times Review. 
a wreek. It continued substantially in its first form 
until July 29, 1712; and a complete set is of extreme rarity. 
From the first page to the last it is characterized by the manly 

9 Frederick Martin, History of Lloyd's, 66-77 and 107-120. The 
great collection of newspapers in the British Museum contains only 
one number of Lloyd's News\ but sixty-nine numbers may be seen in 
the Bodleian Library. Of the List, also, no complete series is known 
to exist; that in the library of Lloyd’s begins with 1740. 


t of able and bitter assailants. Some of the numbers were Crier, Read's Journal,, Oedipus or the Postman Remounted , the 
in during travel, some in Edinburgh. But the Review St James's Post, the London Evening Post and the London 
Lred .regularly. When interrupted by the pressure of the Daily Post, which afterwards became better known as the Public 
p Act (which came into force on the ist of August 1712), Advertiser. Part of this increase may fairly be ascribed to 
writer modified the form of his paper, and began a new political corruption. In 1742 the committee of the House of 
(August 2, 1712, to June 11, 1713). In those early and Commons appointed to inquire into the political conduct of the 
hly supplements of his paper which he entitled “ Advice earl of Orford reported to the House that during the last ten 
the Scandalous Club,” and set apart for the discussion of years of the Walpole ministry there was paid, out of public 
ions of literature and manners, and sometimes of topics money, no “ less a sum than £50,077, 1 8s. to authors and printers 
graver kind, Defoe to some extent anticipated Richard of newspapers, such as the Free Briton , Daily Courant, Gazetteer 
t's Taller (1 709) and Steele and Addison’s Spectator (171:1). and other 'political papers.” 5 But some part t>f the payment 
05 he severed those supplements from his chief newspaper, may well have been made for advertisements. Towards the 
published them tw T ice a week as the Little Review. But middle of the century the provisions and the penalties of the 
soon ceased to appear. It may here be added that in May Stamp Act were made more stringent. Yet the number of 
Defoe began a new monthly paper under an old title, newspapers continued to rise. Dr Johnson, who in 
iirius Politicus, ... a by a lover of old England.” This 1750 started his twopenny bi-weekly Rambler, and jQ h jj SOa > s 
;al continued to appear until September 1720. The year in 1758 his weekly Idler , writing in the latter bears time . 
was marked by the appearance of the Examiner, or Re- testimon}? to the still growing thirst for news: “ Jour- 
s upon Papers and Occurrences (No, 1* August 3), of which nals are daily multiplied, without increase of knowledge. The 
?en numbers appeared by the co-operation of Bolingbroke, tale of the morning paper is told in the evening, and the narra- 
, Freind and King before it was placed under the sole control tives of the evening are bought again in the morning. These 
rift. The Whig Examiner, avowedly intended “ to censure repetitions, indeed, waste time, but they do not shorten it. The 
vritings of others, and to give all persons a rehearing who most eager peruser of news is tired before he has completed his 
suffered under any unjust sentence of the Examiner labour; and many a man who enters the coffee-house in his 
ved on the ist September, and the Medley three weeks nightgown and slippers is called away to his shop or his dinner 
wards. before he has well considered the state of Europe.” Five years 

lis increasing popularity and influence of the newspaper before ( i.e . in 1753) the aggregate number of copies of news- 
. could not fail to be; distasteful to the government of the papers annually sold in England, on an average of three years, 
day. Prosecutions were multiplied, but with small amounted to 7,411,757. In 1760 it had risen to 9,464,790, 
^ success. At length some busy projector' hit upon and in 1767 to 11,300,980. In 1776 the number of newspapers 
the expedient of a newspaper tax. The paper which published in London alone had increased to fifty-three, 
seems to contain the first germ of the plan is still When Johnson wrote his sarcastic strictures on the newspapers 
:rved amongst the treasury papers. It is anonymous and that were the contemporaries and, in a sense, the rivals of the 
,1 ted, but probably belongs to the year 1711. “ There are Idler , the newswriters had fallen below the standard of an 
[shed weekly,” says the writer, “ about 44,000 newspapers, earlier day. A generation before the newspaper was often much 
Daily Courant, London Post, English Post , London Gazette, more of a political organ than of an industrial venture. All of 


man, Postboy, Flying Post , Review and Observator." 1 The the many enterprises of Defoe in this field of journalism united 
eventually imposed (1712) was a halfpenny on papers indeed both characteristics. But if he was a keen tradesman, 
ilf a sheet or less, and a penny on such as ranged from half he was also a passionate politician. And not a few of his fellow- 
jet to a single sheet (10 Anne, c. xix. § lot*). The first results workers in that field were conspicuous as statesmen no less 
tax cannot be more succinctly or more vividly described than as journalists. Even less than twenty years before the 
in the following characteristic passage of Swift’s Journal appearance of Johnson’s remarks, men of the mental calibre 
'ella, (August 7, 1712): “ Do you know that Grub Street of Henry Fielding were still to be found amongst the editors 
;ad and gone last week? No more ghosts or murders now and writers of newspapers. The task had fallen to a different 
ove. or money. . I plied it close the last fortnight, and pub- class of men in 1750. 

d at least seven papers of my own, besides some of other The history of newspapers during the long reign of George 
le’s; but now every single half-sheet pays a halfpenny III. is a history of the struggle for freedom of speech in the face 
le queen. The Observator is fallen; the Medleys are jumbled c* repeated criminal prosecutions, in which individual 
ther with the Flying Post', the Examiner is deadly sick; writers and editors were defeated and severely punished, prcss 
Spectator keeps up, and doubles its price — I know not how while the Press itself derived new strength from the *tions!** 
it will hold. Have you seen the red stamp the papers are protracted conflict, and turned ignominious penalties 
ced with? Methinks the stamping is worth a halfpenny .” into signal triumphs. From the days of Wilkes’s North Briton 
rift’s doubt as to the ability of the Spectator to hold out onwards (see Wilkes, John: it was started in 1761), every 
nst the tax was justified by its discontinuance in December conspicuous newspaper prosecution gave tenfold currency to 
, Steele starting , the Guardian in 1713, which only ran for the doctrines that were assailed. In the earlier part of this 
lonths. But the impost which was thus fruitful in mischief, period men who were mere traders in politics — whose motives 
.oppressing much good, literature, wholly failed in keeping were obviously base and their lives contemptible — became for 
bad. Some of the worst journals that were already in a time powers in the state, able to brave king, legislature and 
.ence kept their ground, and the number of such ere long law courts, by virtue of the simple truth that a free people must 
iased. 2 An enumeration of the London papers of 1714 have a free press. One of the minor incidents of the North 
prises the Daily Courant, the Examiner, the British Merchant, Briton excitement (Wilkes’s prosecution in 1763) led indirectly 
Lover, the Patriot, the Monitor, the Flying Post, the Postboy, to valuable results with reference to the much-vexed question of 
cator, the Weekly Pacquet and Dunton's Ghost. Another parliamentary reporting. During the discussions respecting 
neration in 1733 includes the Daily Courant, the Craftsman, the Middlesex election, Almon, a bookseller, collected from 
s Journal, Mist's Journal, the London Journal, the Free members of the House of Commons some particulars of the 

debates, and published them in the London Evening Post. The 
success which attended these reports induced the proprietors 
of the St James's Chronicle to employ a reporter to collect notes 

UIUCUl WtlU CliaLLCU, I IT 

>ee the Burney collection of newspapers in the British Museum; 3 “ Fourth Report of the Committee of Secrecy,” &c., in Hansard’s 
Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century , iv. 33-97. I Parliamentary History , xii. 814. 


A Proposition to Increase the Revenue of the Stamp-Office,” 
ngton, Calendar of Treasury Papers , 1708-1714, p. 235. The 
p-office dated from 1694, when the earliest duties on. paper and 


the privilege of secret legislation led to the me mor able proceed- Courts after , an. : existence of more than . ninety years. The 
;s of the House of Commons in 1771, with their fierce debates, Morning, Herald was founded and first edited by Henry Bate 
£ry resolutions and arbitrary imprisonments — all > resulting, {Sir-Henry Bate Dudley), ini 1781, and came to an end at the 
length, in that tacit concession of publicity of discussion which ; close- ofi 1869; for some time it -was a popular Tory paper, and 
the main,, with, brief occasional exceptions, has ever since from 1835 to 1845 had a circulation of about 6000. 
ivailed. . , The development of the Press w’as enormously assisted by 

Evening journalism in England started originally with supple- the gradual abolition of the 14 taxes on knowledge/’ and also 
ntal editions of the morning papers, giving the latest foreign by the introduction of a cheap postal system. In AboIliJoo 
war news. In July - 1695,,, when William III. was 1756 an additional halfpenny was addfed to the tax of taxes 
ring fighting France in the Netherlands, a “ Postscript to of 1712. In 1765 and in 1773 various restrictive on know* 

$s. the Pacquet-bqat from Holland to Flanders ” was regulations were imposed: In 1789 the three-halfpence /erf<se * 

published with special advices from the seat- of. war; was increased to twopefrce, in 1798 to twopence-half penny, 
1 from that time there .were frequent afternoon 'issues, of in 1.804 to threepence-halfpenny, and in 1815' to fourpence, 
rning journals, giving war news. In August 1706 a 44 Six at less a- .discount of 20%. Penalties of all kinds were also 
;ht ” evening paper was started iu London. The first London increased, and obstructive regulations were multiplied. In 

:ning paper, of any importance, however, was the Courier the course of the struggle between this constantly enhanced 

92); which during the latter part of the Napoleonic War, with taxation. and; the irrepressible desire for cheap newspapers, more 
:c kin tosh, Coleridge and Wordsworth among its contributors, than seven hundred prosecutions for publishing unstamped 
ame one of the chief papers of the day. It was edited sue-, journals , were instituted, and more than five hundred were 
sively by Daniel Stuart, William Mudford,-Eugenius- Roche, imprisoned, sometimes for considerable periods. As the prosecu- 
in Galt, James Stuart and Laman Blanchard. In 1827 a tions multiplied, and the penalties became more serious, Poor 
mty-fourth share in the paper sold for 5000 guineas, but it Man's. Guardians , Democrats, Destructives and their congeners 
dually declined and came to an end in 1842, when it was multiplied also, and their revolutionary tendencies increased 
orporated by the Globe (still existing). in a still greater ratio. Blasphemy was added to sedition. 

Phe principal metropolitan newspapers at different periods Penny and halfpenny journals were established which dealt 
George III/s reign were the Public Advertiser, the Morning exclusively with narratives of gross vice and crime, and which 
)don Post, the. Morning Chronicle , the Morning ■ Herald vied with each other in every kind of artifice to make vice and 
;sia and finally The Times. Of these the Morning Post crime attractive. Between the years ■ 1831 and 1835 many 

rge and The Times , still existing, are dealt with later. Of scores of unstamped newspapers made their appearance. The 

* the three which eventually ceased to exist, the first political tone of most of them was fiercely revolutionary. Prcse- 

. was known in 1726 as the London Daily Post and cution followed prosecution; but all failed to suppress the 

\eral Advertiser . In 1738 the first part of this title was obnoxious publications. 

pped, and. in .1752 General Advertiser was altered into Public To Buhver Lytton, the novelist and politician (Baron Lytton), 
yerriser, a name which the letters of Junius, made so famous, hnd subsequently to Milner Gibson and Richard Cobden, is 
ny of these had appeared before the smallest perceptible chiefly due the credit of grappling with this question in the 
ct was produced on the circulation of the paper; but when House of Commons in a manner which secured first the reduction 
44 Letter to the King” came out (19 th December 1769, of' the tax to a penny on the 15 th of September 1836, and then 
tost a year from the beginning of the series) it caused- an its total abolition at last in 1855. The measure for the final 
iition of 1750 copies to the ordinary impression. The effect abolition of the stamp tax was substantially prepared by W. E. 
subsequent letters was variable; but when Junius ceased to Gladstone during his chancellorship of the exchequer in 1854, 
te the monthly sale of the paper had risen to 83,950. This but was carried by his successor in 1855. The number of news- 
> in December 1771. Seven years earlier the monthly sale papers established from the early part of 1855, when the repeal 
[ been but 47?5 I 5* It now became so valuable a property of , the. duty had become a certainty, and continuing in existence 
t shares in it were sold, according to John Nichols, “ as at the beginning of 1857, amounted to 1 107; 26 were metropolitan 
ularly as those of the New River Company.” - But the and 8 1.^ provincial. Of the latter, the majority belonged to 
unes of the Advertiser declined almost as rapidly as they had towns which possessed no newspaper whatever under the Stamp 
n. It continued to appear until; 1798, and then- expired, Acts,- and the price of nearly one-third of them was but a penny, 
ig amalgamated with the commercial paper called the Public In some cases, however, a portion of these new cheap papers 
ger (dating , from 1759). Actions for libel were brought of 1857 was printed in London, usually with pictorial illustrations, 
inst the paper by Edmund Burke in 17S4, and by William and to this was added a local supplement containing the news of 
: in 1785, and in both suits damages were given. the district. 

'he Morning Chronicle was begun in 1769. William Woodfall Amongst the earliest results of the change in newspaper law 
; its printer, reporter and editor, and continued to conduct made in 1855 was the establishment in quick succession of a 
intil 17S9. James Perry succeeded him as editor, and so series of penny metropolitan local papers/chiefly suburban, of 
turned, with an interval during which the editorship was in a kind: very different from their unstamped forerunners. They 
hands of Mr Sergeant Spankie, until his death in 1821. spread- rapidly, and attained considerable success, chiefly as 
ry’s editorial functions were occasionally discharged in advertising sheets, and as sometimes the organs, more often 
vgate in consequence of repeated prosecutions for political the critics, of the local vestries and other administrations. One 
1 . In 1819 the daily sale, reached nearly 4000. It was sold of them, the Clerkenwell News 'and Daily Chronicle, so prospered 
1823 to Mr Clement, the , purchase-money amounting, to in the: .commercial sense, being crowded with advertisements, 
,000. Mr Clement held it for about eleven years, and then that it sold for £30,000, and was then transformed into the 
[it to Sir John Easthope for £16,000. It was then, and London Daily Chronicle { 28th May 1877): Another conspicuous 
il 1843, edited by John Black, who numbered;, amongst result of the legislation of 1855 was an enormous increase in the 
staff Albany Fonblanque, Charles Dickens and John Payne number, and influence oL what are known as 44 class papers ” 
Lier, the circulation being about 6000. The paper continued and professional and trade papers.’ The duties on paper itself 
De. distinguished by much fiterary . ability, but not by com- were finally abolished 'in 1861. 

dal prosperity. In 1849; (the circulation having; fallen: to 44 Taxes on knowledge” having thus been abolished, the 

0) it became the joint property of the duke of Newcastle, Mr later developments ih newspaper history are mainly connected 
E. Gladstone and some of their political friends;, and by with ! the increase in number, due largely to the spread of educa- 
ti, in .1854, it w r as sold to Mr Sergeant Glover. From 1848 tion, v the improvements in machinery and distribution and in 
854 Douglas Cook (afterwards of the Saturday Review) was collection of news, vthe constant adaptation to the new demands 


ring aeiaus ox me ins wry ox tue jormsn rrress, sju iar 
y are substantially important or Interesting. Much that 
its nature ephemeral bt trivial is , necessarily passed 

Modern London Newspapers . 

Morning Post (oldest of existing London daily papers) dates 
772. For some years it was (in- the hands of Henry Bate 

(Sir Henry Bate Dudley), and it attained some degree of 
• temporary popularity, though of no very enviable sort. 

In 1795 the entire copyright, with house and printing 
als, was sold for £600 to Peter and Daniel Stuart, who quickly 
the position of the Post by enlisting Sir James Mackintosh 
e poet Coleridge in it's service - t and also by giving unremitting 
on to advertisements and to the copious supply of incidental 
nd amusing paragraphs. There has been much controversy 
the share which Coleridge had in elevating the Post from 
tty to. eminence. That he greatly promoted this result there 
no doubt. His famous “ Character of Pitt,’-, published in 
vas especially successful, and created a demand for the par- 
number in which it appeared that lasted for weeks, a thing 
without precedent. Coleridge wrote for this .paper from 1795 
802, and during that period its circulation in ordinary rose 
50 copies, on the average, to 4500. Whatever the amount of 
cal hyperbole in- Fox’s saying — recorded as 1 spoken in the 
of Commons — “ Mr Coleridge’s essays in the Morning Post 
the rupture of the treaty of Amiens,” it is none the less a 
g testimony, not only to Coleridge’s powers as publicist, 
the position which the newspaper press had won, in spite of 
arable obstacles at that time! The list of his fellow-workers 
Post is a most brilliant and varied one. Besides Mackintosh, 
y and Arthur Young, it included a galaxy of poets. Many of 
ics of Moore, many of the social verses of Mackworth Praed, 
-f the noblest sonnets of Wordsworth, were first published in 
umns of the Post . And the story of the paper, in its early 
bad tragic as well as poetic episodes. ^ In: consequence of 
taken at some' of its articles; the editor, and proprietor, 
as Byrne (ivho succeeded Daniel Stuart), was assaulted and 
'ed whilst sitting in ^ his office. 

to about 1 850 the history of the Morning Post offers little 
>rd; with the Morning Chronicle and Mprning Herald , and 
a smaller circulation than either of them, it was being rapidly 
d in London journalism by The Times (see below), and in 1847 
»ld some three thousand copies. Heavily in debt to Messrs J. 
B. Crompton, the paper manufacturers, it had been taken over 
m; and in that year the management was entrusted to Peter 
rick (1,804-1852), a Scotsman who, after graduation both at 
irgh and Cambridge, had taken to politics in the Conservative 
t and had sat in parliament for Evesham from 1835 to 1838 
Dm 1841 to 1847, when, he was almost ruined by fighting an 
1 petition in which he ,was unseated. Peter Borthwick took 
k of reviving the paper seriously in hand, and in a few years 
•eady improving its position when he fell ill and died ; and he 
cceeded in 1852 by his son Algernon Borthwick, afterwards 
ylenesk (1830-1908). The later history of the paper is prim- 
onnected with its practical re-establishment ana successful 
:t under the latter. Algernon Borthwick had been its Paris 
indent from 1850, and had shown social gifts and journalistic 
rt of great promise.^ When he became managing- editor in 
e devoted himself with such energy to the work that in seven 
he debt on the business had been paid off. He gave the paper 
g political colour, Conservative, Imperialist and Protectionist; 
the ’fifties and ’sixties Borthwick was a keen supporter of 
3 almerston. After the death of Mr Crompton, his nephew, 
deout, the principal surviving partner in the paper manu- 
ng firm, was so impressed with Borthwick V success that he 
the entire control of the paper in him for life; and on Mr 
it’s death in 1877, Borthwick was enabled, by the help of 
nd Andrew Montague, to buy the property and become sole 
tor. The Morning Post had now become, largely through 
rick’s own social qualities, the principal Organ of the fashion- 
orld; but in 1881 he took what was then considered the 
ous step of reducing its price from threepence to a penny, 
Dpealing no longer to the “threepenny public ” with The 
but to a wider clientele with the Daily Telegraph and Standard . 
:sult was a ten-fold increase in circulation and a financial 
; exceeding all anticipations. Borthwick himself, who was 
ed in 1880, and was created a baronet in 1887, had entered 
lent in 1880, for Evesham; and from’ 1885 to 1895 sat for South 
gton, being finally raised to the peerage in 1895. His political 
aturally increased the influence. of the paper; he supported 
Pory democracy ” ^nd was an active worker for the Primrose 
of which he was three times chancellor; and the Morning 
inder his control, became one of the 1 great organs of opinion 
Conservative side. From r 880 onwards he devolved the 


tne paper was Kept at a nign level, ana constant improvements were 
introduced ; and the staff included a number of well-known writers, 
notably Mr Spencer Wilkinson (b. 1853), who in. 19.09 was appointed 
professor, of military history at Oxford. From 1897 till his death in 
1905, at the age of thirty-two. Lord Glenesk's son, Oliver Borthwick, 
had much. to do with* the managerial side. On. Lord Glenesk’s own 
death on the 24th November 1908, the proprietorship passed to the 
trustees of his only surviving child, a daughter,, who in 1893 had 
married the 7th Earl Bathurst. 

The Times 1 is usually dated from the 1st of January 1788, but 
was really started by John Walter on the 1st of January 1785, under 
the title of The London Daily Universal Register, printed 
logo graphically. On. its reaching its 940th issue its name e „ 

was changed. The logographic or “word-printing’.’ process Times, 

had been invented by a printer named Henry Johnson several years 
before, and found a warm advocate in John ;Walter-,. who expounded 
its peculiarities at great length in No. ‘510 of his Daily Universal 
Register. In a . later number- he stated,, very amusingly, his reasons 
for adopting, the altered. title, which the enterprise and ability, of his 
successors (see Walter, John) made wor ldrf a mo us. Within two 
years John Walter had his share in the Georgian persecutions of the 
press, by successive sentences to three fines and to three several 
imprisonments in Newgate, chiefly for having stated that the prince 
of Wales and the dukes of York and Clarence had so misconducted 
themselves “ as to ; incur the just disapprobation of his Majesty. “ 
In 1803 the management was transferred (together' with the join, 
proprietorship of the journal) to, his son, John Walter, (2), by whom 
it was carried on with extraordinary energy and consummate ability, 
and at the same- time with marked independence. To Lord Sid- 
mouth’s government he gave a general but independent support. 
That of Pitt he opposed, especially on the questions of the Catamaran 
expedition and the malversations of Lord Melville. This opposition 
was resented by depriving the elder Walter of the printing for the 
customs department, by the withdrawal of government advertise- 
ments from The Times , and 1 also, it is said, by the. systematic deten- 
tion at the outports of the foreign intelligence addressed to its editor. 
John Walter the Second, however, was strong and resolute. enough 
to brave the government. He organized a better System of news 
transmission than had: ever before existed. He introduced steam- 
printing (1814) and repeatedly improved its mechanism (see Print- 
ing); and although modern machines may now seem to thrust into 
insignificance a press of which it was at first announced as a notable 
triumph that ‘‘‘no less than 1100 sheets are impressed in one hour,” 
yet the assertion was none the less true that The Times of 29th 
November 1814 “ presented to the public the practical result of the 
greatest improvement connected with printing since the discovery 
of the art itself.” The effort to secure for The Times the best attain- 
able literary talent in all departments kept at least an equal pace 
with those which were directed towards the improvement of its 
mechanical resources. . And thus it came to pass that a circulation 
which did not, even in 1815, exceed on the average 5000 copies 
became, in 1834,. 10,000; in 1840, 18,500; in 1844, 23^000; in 1851, 
40,000; and in 1854, 51,648. In the year last named the average 
circulation of the other London dailies was — Morning Advertiser, 
7644; Daily News , 4160; Morning Herald, 3712 ; Morning Chronicle , 
2800; Morning Post , 2667; so that the supremacy of The Times can 
readily be understood. 

Sir John Stoddart, afterwards governor of Malta, edited The Times 
for several years prior to 1816. He was succeeded by Thomas Barnes, 
who for many years wrote largely in the paper. When his health 
began to fail the largest share of the editorial work came into 'the 
hands of Captain Edward Sterling-^-the contributor about a quarter 
of a century earlier of a noteworthy series of political letters signed 
" Vetus,” the Paris correspondent of The Times in 1814 and subse- 
quent eventful years, and afterwards for many years the most 
conspicuous among its leader-writers. 2 From 1841 to J877 the chief 
editor was- John Thadeus Delane, who had his brother-in-law G. W. 
Dasent for assistant-editor, and another brother-in-law, Mowbray 
Morris, as business manager. By the time of the second John 
Walter’^ death (1847) the substantial monopoly of The Times in 
London journalism had been established; and under the proprietor- 
ship of the third John Walter the result of. the labour of- Delane as 
editor, and of the brilliant staff of contributors whom he directed, 
among whom Henry Reeve was conspicuous as regards foreign affairs, 

1 See the centenary number of January 2, 1888; the pamphlet by 

S. V. Makower, issued by The Times in t 904, “ The History of The 
Times ” ; and the article by Hugh Chisholm on “ The Times , 1785- 
1908 ” in the NatioHal Review (May rpoS). 1 

2 See Life of John Sterling , by Carlyle, who says of him at this time : 

, “ The emphatic, big-voiced, always influential and often strongly 

unreasonable Times newspaper was the express emblem of Edward 
Sterling. He; more than any other man, . . . was The Times , and 
thundered through it, to the . shaking of the spheres,” The nick- 
name of “ The Thunderer,” for The Times, came in. vogue in his day. 


ceeded as editor by Ihomas Chenery, and on. his death in: 1^4 
George Earle Buckle (b. 1854). At the beginning of 1908 con- 
;rable changes took place in the proprietorial side of The Times , 
ich was converted into a company, with Mr A. F. Walter (chief 
prietor since 1891) as chairman and Mr C. Moberfy Bell (b. 1847; 
nager since 1890) as managing director; the financial control 
sing into the hands of Lord Northcliffe. 

n the history of The Times its influence on the mechanical side of 
/spaper work was very great. The increasing circulation of The 
ws between the years 1840 and 1850 made an improvement in the 
iting-presses necessary, as sometimes the publication could not be 
lpleted before the afternoon. . To meet this want the Applegath 
tical press was introduced in 1848 and the American Hoe ten- 
ler press in 1858. Meanwhile the idea of stereotyping from the 
vable types had been making steady progress. About the year 
6, however, a Swiss named Dellagana introduced to The Times 
>ning’s idea of casting from papier-m&che instead of plaster, 
l was allowed to experiment 'in The Times office. After a time 
invention was so much improved that matrices of pages could be 
en and the stereotype plates fixed bodily on the printing machine 
Mace of the movable type. This cleared the way for the intro- 
tion of the famous Walter press. Hitherto only one set of 
>rmes " could be used, as the type was set up' once only — one side 
he paper being worked on one machine and the sheets then taken 
another machine to be 11 perfected.” Stereotyping enabled the 
nes to be multiplied to any extent, as several plates could be cast 
n one matrix. Mr MacDonald, the manager of The Times , had 
oted himself for several years to the production of a press which 
Id print papers on both sides in one operation from a large reel 
laper, the web of paper being cut into the required size after print- 
instead of each sheet being laid on " by a man and then printed, 
er years of experiment the Walter press was introduced into the 
tes machine-room^ in 1869, and the question of printing great 
nbers in a short time was solved. Each press turned out 12,000 
2ts per hour, and it was therefore only a question of multiplying 
stereo plates and presses to obtain any number of printed papers 
a certain time. Meanwhile Messrs Hoe had set about producing 
lething even quicker and better than the Walter press. They 
needed in accomplishing this by multiplying the reels of paper on 
h press, and also adding folders and stitchers. The result was the 
ducrion of over 36,000 sheets per hour from each machine. These 
ises were adopted by The Times in 1895. 

n 1868 the question of composing machines for the quicker 
ing-up of type was taken up by The Times. A German named 
stenbein had an invention which he brought to the notice of The 
zes , and arrangements were made for him to continue his ex- 
iments in The Times office. In a couple of years a machine was 
3 e, which was worked and improved until in 1874 several machines 
e ready to set up a portion of the paper; but it was not until 
9 that' the arrangements were sufficiently advanced to make 
:ain that they could do all that was wanted from them. The 
oduction of composing machines, and the necessary alterations 
the office arrangements which followed, led to some trouble 
mg the compositors, which in 1880 culminated in a partial strike; 
a part of the staff remaining loyal, the printer was able by extra 
rt to produce the paper at the proper time on the morning 
Dwing the strike. Various improvements were made, until one 
;hine was able to set up as many as 298 lines of The Times in one 
r, equal to 16,688 separate types. A system of telephoning the 
liamentary report from the House of Commons direct to the com- 
itor was begun in 1885, and was continued until the House decided 
•ise at midnight, which enabled the more economical method of 
lposing direct from the “ copy " to be resumed. 

/ver since the introduction of the composing machines the business 
been much hampered by the question of “ distribution " — that 
:he breaking-up and sorting oTthe types after use. Kastenbein 
invented a distributing machine to accompany his composing 
:hine, but it proved to be unsatisfactory. Various systems were 
d at The Times office, but for many years the work of the 
lposing machines was to some extent crippled by the distribu- 
1 difficulty. This had been recognized by Mr Frederick Wicks 
1910), the inventor of the Wicks Rotary Type-casting Machine, 
) for many years had been working at a machine which would 
: new type so quickly and so cheaply as to do away with the old 
:em of distribution and substitute new type every day. In 1899 
machine was practically perfect, and The Times entered into a 
tract with him to supply any quantity of new type every day. 

; difficult question of distribution w y as thus surmounted, and 
iposition by machines placed on a satisfactory basis, 
nus during the last half of the 19th century The Times continued 
ake the lead in new inventions relating to the printing of a news- 
ier, just as it had in the' fifty years preceding. The three most 
>ortant advances during the later period -were practically worked 
at The Times office— -namely, fast-printing presses, stereotyping 
! machine composing, and without these it is safe to say that the 
ap newspaper of the present day could not exist. Further in- 
itions of the enterprise of TUe Times in taking up journalistic 
el ties may also be seen in its organizing a wireless telegraphy 


1 he price at which 1 he l imes has been sold has been changed at 
various dates: in 1796 to 4^d., 179940 6&., 1809 to 6§d., 1815 to 7d., 
183640 5d., 1855 to 4d., 1861 (Oct. 1) to 3d., and in T904 (still 
remaining .at 3d.) it started a method of payment by subscription 
which gave subscribers an advantage in one form or another and thus 
in reality reduced the price further. In 1905 this advantage took 
the form of the price Q$d.) covering a subscription to The Times 
Book Club, a circulating library and book-shop on novel lines 
; (see Bookselling and Publishing). 

The first number of the paper contained 57 brief advertisements, 
but as it grew in repute and in size its advertising revenue became 
very large, and with the growth of this revenue came pari passu 
the means of spending more money on the contents. As tar back as 
1861 a single issue had contained 105 columns of advertisements, 

! and another 98. Prior to 1884 the paper had only on two occasions 
consisted of 24 pages in a single issue.- Between that year and 1902 
more than 80 separate issues of this size were published, many of 
them containing over 80 columns of advertisements. Of two issues, 
one containing the news of the death and the other the account of 
the’ funeral of Queen Victoria, 140,000 copies were printed. From 
that time issues of 20 pages and over became an ordinary matter: 
and on May 24 ,1909 (Empire Day), The Times signalized the occasion 
by bringing out a huge supplement of 72 pages full of articles on 
Imperial topics. 

The Times has long stood in a class by itself among newspapers, 
owing to its abundance of trustworthy news, its high literary standard 
and its command of the ablest writers, who, however, are generally 
anonymous in its columns. It has always claimed to be a national 
rather than a party organ. It was Liberal in its politics in the 
Reform days, but became more and more Conservative and Im- 
perialist when the Unionist and anti-Horne Rule era set in. On the 
conversion of Mr Gladstone to Home Rule, The Times was, indeed, 
largely instrumental in forming the Liberal-Unionist party. In the 
course of its vigorous campaign against Irish Nationalism it published 
as part of its- case a series of articles on 44 Parnellism and Crime," 
including what were alleged to be facsimile reproductions of letters 
from Mr Parnell showing his complicity with the Phoenix Park 
murders. The history of this episode, and of the appointment of 
the Special Commission of investigation by the government, is told 
under Parnell. One of the strongest features of The Times has been 
always its foreign correspondence. 

Among leading incidents in the history of The Times a few may be 
more particularly mentioned. In 1840 the Paris correspondent of 
the paper (Mr O'Reilly) obtained information respecting a gigantic 
scheme of forgery which had been planned in France, together with 
particulars of the examination at Antwerp of a minor agent in the 
conspiracy, who had been there, almost by chance, arrested. All 
that he could collect cn the subject, including the names of the 
chief conspirators, was published by The Times on the, 26th of May 
in that year, under the heading 44 Extraordinary and Extensive 
Forgery and Swindling Conspiracy on the Continent (Private 
Correspondence)." The project contemplated the almost simultane- 
ous presentation at the chief banking-houses throughout the Con- 
tinent of forged letters of credit, purporting to be those of Glyn & 
Company, to a very large amount; and its failure appears to have 
been in a great degree owing to the exertions made, and the re- 
sponsibility assumed, by The Times. One of the persons implicated 
brought an action for libel against the paper, which was tried at 
Croydon in August 1841, with a verdict for the plaintiff, one farthing 
damages. A subscription towards defraying the heavy expenses 
(amounting to more than £5000) which The Times had incurred was 
speedily opened, but the proprietors declined to profit by it; and 
the sum which had been raised was^ devoted to the foundation of 
two “ Times scholarships, in connexion with Christ’s Hospital and 
the City of London School. Three years afterwards The Times 
rendered noble public service in a different direction. It used its 
vast power with vigour — at the expense of materially checking the 
growth of its own advertisement fund — by denouncing the fraudulent 
schemes which underlay the 44 railway mania" of 1845. The 
Parnell affair has already been mentioned. And more recently the 
44 book war," arising out of the attack by the combined publishers 
on The Times Book Club in 1906, was prosecuted by The Times 
with great vigour, until in 1908 it came quietly to an end. 

Various adjuncts to The. Times , issued by its proprietors, have 
still to be mentioned. The Mail , published three times a week 
at the price of 2d. per number, gives a summary of two days’ issue 
of The Times. The Times Weekly, Edition (begun in 1877) is pub- 
lished every Friday at 2d., and gives an epitome of The Times for 
the six days. The Laiv Reports (begun in 1884) are conducted by a 
special staff of Times law reporters. Commercial Cases deals with 
cases of a commercial nature. Issues is a useful- half-yearly com- 
pilation of all the company announcements and demands for new 
capital, taken from the advertisement columns of The Times . 

In 1897 The Times started a weekly literary organ under the title 
of Literature. In 1901, however, ja weekly literary supplement to 
The Times was issued instead, and Literature passed into the hands 
of the proprietor of the Academy, with which paper it was incor- 
porated. The 41 Literary Supplement," which appears each Thursday 


a Mondays, and later on Fridays) was added; in 1905 an 
leering Supplement ”.( Wednesdays), and in 1910 a "Woman's 
ment.” 

publishing department of The Times also invaded several 
elds of enterprise. The Times Atlas was first published in 
ind this publication was supplemented by that of The Times 
>usly Longmans '). -Gazetteer* A much larger amd more im- 
t venture was the issue in 1898 of a reprint of the ninth 
l of the Encyclopaedia Britannica at less than half the original 
on a new system of terms (known as The Times system) that 
d the purchaser to receive the whole work at once and to pay 
>y a series of equal monthly payments. This was followed by 
ar sale of the Century Dictionary and of a reprint of the first 
ears of Punch ; and eleven new volumes of the Encyclopaedia 
nica , supplementing the ninth edition, and forming with it 
nth edition, were issued by The Times in 1902 on similar 
(see Encyclopaedia) 

895 The Times, through its Vienna correspondent^ purchased 
)r Moritz Busch the MS. and entire copyright of his journals, 
ning a very minute record of his intimate relations with 
rck. It was stipulated in the contract that these were not to 
•fished until after the death of the prince. That event occurred 
30th July 1898, and on the 12th September of the same year 
mes published through Messrs Macmillan (in 3 vols.) Bismarck: 
Secret Pages of his History , by Dr Moritz Busch. 

Times History 0} the War in South Africa arose out of a desire 
serve in a more readable form the excellent work done by the 
ous Times correspondents in South Africa. When originally 
ted in the early days of 1900 it was hoped that the war would 
hort duration, and that the history of it could be rapidly com- 
. The length of the war naturally upset all these calculations, 
^entually the sixth and last volume was only issued in 1909. 
a long period after the establishment of The Times , no effort 
nd a new daily London morning newspaper was ever con- 
usly successful. Among unfruitful attempts were — (1) the 
"imes, started by Dr (afterwards Sir John) Stoddart, upon his 
:ure from Printing-House Square; (2) the Representative 
, established by John Murray, under circumstances which 
i at the outset exceptionally promising; (3) the Constitutional , 
in 1836 and carried on for eight months by a joint-stock 
,nv, .exceptionally favoured in having for editor and sub- 
Laman Blanchard and Thornton Hunt, with a staff of Con- 
ors which included Thackeray, Douglas Jerrold and Buhver; 
e Morning Star , founded in 1856, and kept afloat until 1870, 
it was merged in the Daily News; (5) in 1867, the Day, for 
eks only; (6) in 1873 the Hour, for three years; (7) in 1878, 
ally Express , which soon failed. ■ I 

leasure of greater success followed the establishment (1794) ! 
\M or ning Advertiser , under special circumstances. It was the 
joint-stock venture of a large society of licensed victuallers, 
amongst whom subscription to the paper was the condL 
„ tion of membership. For nearly sixty years its circulation 
r * lay almost entirely in public-houses and coffee-houses, but 
rst them it sold nearly 5000 copies daily, and it yielded a steady 
of about £6000 a year. Then, by the ability and enterprise 
experienced editor, James Grant (1802-1879), it was within 
ears raised to a circulation of nearly 8000, and to an aggregate 
of £12,000 a year. In 1891 its price was reduced from three- 
to a penny. . 

: history of the Daily News, founded in 1846, has been told by 
istin McCarthy and Sir John R. Robinson in a volume of 
“ political and social, retrospect ” published in 1896 on 
the occasion of its jubilee. It could boast of having 
continuously been the champion of Liberal ideas and 
pies — of what (so long as Mr Gladstone lived) might be called 
1 Liberalism at home and of liberty abroad, . It became a 
paper in 1868. Its only rival in the history of Liberal journal - 
. London for many years was the Morning Star , which in 1870 
Drbed. Notably, it led British public opinion in foreign affairs 
impion of the North in the American Civil War, of the cause 
.ly, of the emancipation of Bulgaria from the Turk and of 
11a. Its early editors were Charles Dickens (21st January- 
1 1846), John Forster (March-October 1846), E, E, Crowe 
-1851), F. K. Hunt (1851-1854), W. Weir (1854-1858), T. 
;r (1858-1869). In 1868 the price was reduced to a penny, 
came under the management of Mr (afterwards Sir) John R. 
Lson (1828-1903), who only retired in 1901. Its later editors 
ed (r868-i886) Mr F. H. Hill (the brilliant author of Political 
'its), and subsequently Sir John Robinson, as managing 
, in conjunction with Mr P. W. Clayden (1827-1902), the 
r of Life of Samuel Rogers, England under the Coalition and 
able works, as political and literary editor, down to 1896, 
Ir E. T. Cook from 1896 to 1901. Mr Cook, during the negotia- 
with the Boer government in 1899, strongly supported Sir 
[ Milner; and under him the Daily News , as an exponent of 
Rosebery’s Liberal Imperialism, gave no countenance to the 
oer views of some of the more active members of the Liberal 
. In 1901, however, the proprietary changed, and Mr George 


Boer War were not shared by the new proprietor, retired, subse- 
quently joining the staff of the Daily Chronicle; the journal then 
became an organ of the anti-imperialist section of the Liberal party. 
Mr A. G. Gardiner became editor in 1902; and in 1904 considerable 
changes were made in the style of the paper, which was reduced in 
price to a halfpenny. The influence of Mr Cadbury, and of the 
group of Quaker families — largely associated with the manufacture 
of cocoa— who followed his example in promoting the publication 
of Liberal and Free Trade newspapers, led in later years to somewhat 
violent attacks from political opponents on the so-called 44 Cocoa 
Press,” with the Daily News at its head. 

The first number of the Daily Telegraph was published on 29th 
June 1855, as a twopenny newspaper. Its proprietor was Colonel 
Sleigh. This gentleman soon found himself in pecuniary ** Dally 
straits, and in satisfaction, of the debt for the printing TeJett r 

of the paper it was transferred to Mr Joseph Moses Levy graph, 9 * 

in the following September. On 17th September Mr Levy • 
published it as a four- paged penny journal, the first penny newspaper 
produced in London. His son, afterwards Sir Edward Lawson 
(b. 1833), who was created Baron Burnham in 1904, immediately 
entered the office, and after a short time became editor, a post 
which he only abandoned in 1885, when he became managing 
proprietor and sole director. From the outset Mr Levy gathered 
round him a staff of high literary skill and reputation. Among the 
first were Thornton Hunt, Geoffrey Prowse, George Hooper and Sir 
Edwin Arnold. E. L. Blanchard was among the earliest of the 
dramatic, critics, . and Alexander Harper the City editor. Later 
there came George Augustus Sala {qw.), then one of Charles Dickens’s 
young men; Clement Scott (1841-19OA), at one time a clerk in the 
War Office; and Edward Dicey (b. 1832), then fresh from Cambridge. 
The Hon. Frank Lawley turned to journalism from official life; x and 
among the most remarkable of the early contributors to the paper 
was J. P. Benjamin, the great Anglo-American lawyer. H. D. 
Traill was a leader-writer for well-nigh a quarter of a century. 
J. M. Le Sage (b. 1837), for many years the managing editor, began 
his connexion with the paper under Mr Levy. Others prominently 
associated with the paper have been W. L. Courtney (b. 1850), 
a distinguished man of letters who, after several years of work as 
tutor at New College, Oxford, joined the staff in 1890, and in 1894 
also became editor of the Fortnightly Review ; E. B. Iwan-Muller 
(d. 1910) andaj. L. Garvin (from 1899), afterwards (1904) editor of 
the Observer . After 1890 Mr H. W. L. Lawson, Lord Burnham’s eldest 
son and heir, assisted his father in the general control of the paper. 

The Daily Telegraph may be said to have led the way in London 
journalism in capturing a large and important reading-public from 
the monopoly of The Times . It became the great organ of the 
middle classes, and was distinguished for its enterprise in many, 
fields. In June 1873 the Telegraph despatched George Smith to 
carry out a series of archaeological researches in Nineveh, which 
resulted in the discovery of the missing fragments of the cuneiform 
account of the Deluge, and many other inscriptions. In co-operation 
with the New York Herald it equipped H. M. Stanley’s second great 
expedition to Central Africa (1875-1877). Another geographical 
feat with which the name of the Daily Telegraph is associated was 
the exploration of Kilimanjaro (1884-1885) by Mr (afterwards Sir) 
Harry Johnston, whose account of his work appeared in the Daily 
Telegraph during 1885. And Mr Lionel Decle’s march from the 
Cape to Cairo, in 1899 and 1900, was also undertaken under the 
auspices of the paper. The Telegraph raised many large funds for 
public purposes. Almost the first was the subscription for the 
relief of the sufferers by the cotton famine in Lancashire, in the 
winter of 1862-1863; the fund in aid of the starving and impoverished 
people of Paris at the close of the siege in 1871 ; the prince of Wales’s 
Hospital Fund in commemoration of the Jubilee of 1897; and the 
Shilling' Fund for the soldiers’ widows and orphans in connexion 
with the Boer War. An undertaking of a more festive kind was the 
fete given to 30,000 London school children in Hyde Park on the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887. 

In politics the Daily Telegraph was consistently Liberal up to 
1878, when it opposed Mr Gladstone’s foreign policy as explained 
in his Midlothian speeches. After 1886 it represented Unionist 
opinions. Among special feats of which it can boast was the first 
news brought to England of the conclusion of peace after the Franco- 
German War. 

Prior to 1874 the Daily Telegraph was printed by eight- and ten- 
feeder machines, through which every sheet had to be passed twice 
to complete the impression. Under these conditions it was necessary 
to start printing one side of the paper as early as ten or eleven o’clock. 
The handicap which this imposed on the satisfactory production of 
a newspaper was removed by the introduction of Hoe’s web machines 
at the end of 1874. No further change took place until 1891, when 
they were superseded by others built by the same makers capable of 
printing a 12-page paper at the rate of about 24,000 an hour, cut, 
folded, delivered and counted in quires. In 1896 they were modified 
so as to be suitable for turning out an 8-, 10-,. 12-, 14- or 16-page 
paper. Up to 1894 the setting of type had been done entirely by 
hand, but in that year the linotype, after an experimental trial, was 
introduced on a large scale. 


icuiuvmg xvu roa n ^amouc a isa om ties; in 1027, its nrst 
dard. editor being Stanley Lees Giffard, father of the first .earl 
: * .of . Halsburyi who had Alaric Watts and Dr William 
inn, famous as one of the originators of Frasers Magazine , as 
:hief helpers. In the course of two or three years it became a 
niary, as it had from the first been a political, success, and 
ually ousted the Courier , which was for a time conducted by 
iam Mudford, whose son half a century later became the most 
nguished editor of the Standard. In course of time the latter 
me the property of Mr Charles Baldwin, whose father was 
rietor of the Morning Herald , and when the father died the son 
d. himself in possession of both a morning and an evening journal, 
lis hands neither of them prospered, although the. Standard 
ned a large circulation and constantly printed early and accurate 
ical information. At length, midway in the ’fifties, both papers 
purchased by Mr James Johnstone, Mr John Maxwell, the pub- 

r, being for a time associated with him in the ownership. Mr 
istone realized that he had before him a great opportunity, and 
tee set to work to grasp it. He brought out the Standard as a 
ling paper (29th June 1857), increased its size from four to eight 

s, and reduced the price from fourpence to twopence. One of 
most curious features of the early numbers was a novel by 
iam Howard Russell. The eveningredition was continued. In 
uary 1858 Mr Johnstone again reduced the price, this time to 
;nny. VVhen that step was taken the Standard announced 
its politics were u enlightened amelioration and progress,” but 
it was ” bound to no party and to those independent lines 
the main adhered. In the course of four or five years it became 
ancial success, and then began to attract- to itself many brilliant 
, one of its contributors in the ’sixties, Lord Robert Cecil, 
? destined, to become illustrious as marquess of Salisbury, 
i Robert was an: occasional leader-writer, whose contributions 

confined almost entirely to political subjects. It was at this 
that the Standard laid the foundation of the great reputation 
arly and detailed foreign news which it has ever since enjoyed, 
ng the American Civil War it obtained the services of a repre- 
itive signing himself 14 Manhattan/’ whose vivid and forcible 
rs from the battlefield arrested attention from the beginning.- 
he campaign progressed, these full; picturesque and accurate 
Lints of the most terrible struggle of modern times were looked 
dth eager interest. There were no “ special cables” to discount 
>oignant curiosity of the reader, and the paper reached a circu- 
n far beyond anything hitherto known. The distinction thus 
ired was maintained during the Prussian-Austrian War of 1866, 
greatly increased by the letters and telegrams describing the 
iphs and disasters of the campaign of 1870. In the eany ’sixties 
staff had been reinforced by the engagement of Mr William 
ltine Mudford. In the midst of his work as a parliamentary 
rter, he was sent as special correspondent to Jamaica in 1865 
:port upon the troubles which involved the recall of Governor 
; a further period in the gallery of the House of Commons 
ived, and in 1873 Mr Mudford became business manager. Mr 
stone’s first editor was Captain Hamber, who afterwards 
led to the short-lived Hour , with whom had been associated 
David Morier Evans ^as manager. He was succeeded by the 
;r’s eldest son, to whom Mr (afterwards Sir) John Gorst was 
ddn a consultative capacity. ' In 1876 Mr Mudford became 
r, still, however, retaining managerial control. Mr Johnstone, 
)roprietor to whose energy and perspicacity the paper owed so 
died in 1878, and under his will Mr Mudford was appointed 
»r and manager for life, or until resignation. Already a great 
erty, the Standard in Mr Mudford’s hands entered upon a very 
issful period. He had for his first assistant-editor Mr Gilbert 
ibles, who was succeeded after a short term by Mr George 
n Curtis, previously one of the leader-writers, who thus held the 
ion through nearly the whole of Mr Mudford’s long editorship, 
staff at this time comprised many men, and some women, 
e names are distinguished in letters as well as in journalism. 
Alfred Austin, Mr T. H. S. Escott, Miss Frances Power Cobbe 
Professor Palmer were all writing for the paper at the same time, 
hem must be added, among others, Mr E, D. J. Wilson, the 
ant political leader-writer (afterwards of The Times), Mr Percy 
, son of ** Cassandra ” Greg; Mr T. E. Kebbel and Dr Robert 
m, who wrote copiously upon scientific and miscellaneous 
:cts. Foremost among the war correspondents were Mr G A. 
y, who represented the paper on many a stricken field ; Mr John 
ameron, who wa 4 killed at Abu Klea; and Mr William Maxwell, 
nuary 1900 Mr Mudford retired/and was succeeded in the editor- 
by Mr G. Byron Curtis (d: 1907), Mr S. H. Jeyes, whose con- 
m with the paper had begun in 1891, becoming assistant-editor, 
ovetnber 1904 the Standard, which had at that time taken rather 
ong line in deprecating the tariff reform’ movement within the 
nist party, was sold to Mr C. Arthur Pearson (proprietor of the 
V Express , see below), who was chairman of the Tariff Reform 
ue, and considerable changes were made in the paper, Mr H. A. 
nne becoming editor. In 1910 Mr Pearson, owing to ill-health, 
►ferred his interests in the proprietary company he had formed 
>04 to Mr Davison Dalziel. 


iidwara Lloyd in I&77 . r - and converted into ‘ an Imperial n • 

morning paper ’• on independent Liberal: lines; ; Under : » 

the editorship of Mr R. Whelan Boyle the Daily Chronicle C " /<7e ‘ 
soon took- rank, among the other London daily journals, the only 
traces .of its original character being shown in the attention paid to 
metropolitan affairs and the appearance of numerous small advertise- 
ments. The independent tone of the journal was conspicuous in its 
treatment of the Home Rule question. At first deprecating the 
system of combined agitation .and outrage with which the term was 
synonymous, the Daily Chronicle, under the editorship of Mr A. E. 
Fletcher (1890-189.5), ceased to be a Unionist journal, and supported 
Mr Gladstone’s Bill of 1893.. Another: instance was afforded in the 
course of the Boer War. During the negotiations and the early 
stages of the campaign, the Daily Chronicle, which was then edited 
by Mr H, W. Massingham (b. i860), strove for peace by supporting 
the Boer side against the diplomacy of Mr Chamberlain Mr 
Massitigham’s policy was, however, not to the liking of the pro- 
prietors, < and he retired from the editorship towards the end of 
1899, Mr W. J. Fisher succeeding him as editor. In 1904 Mr Robert 
Donald became editor; and the price was reduced to a halfpenny. 
Mr Massingham during his editorship, ably seconded by Mr (after- 
wards Sir) Henry Norman (b. 1858), had largely increased the interest 
of the paper, particularly on its literary side. A new impetus had 
been given in this direction in 1891, when a “ literary page ” was 
started, conducted at first by Mr J. A. Manson, and after 1892 by 
Mr Massingham, when he became assistant-editor under Mr Fletcher. 
The Chronicle had taken a leading part in many public movements 
since 1877. It’ was conspicuous in its advocacy of the cause of the 
men in the London dock strike of 1889; and in the great mining 
dispute for a ” living wage,” which was brought to a close by Lord 
Rosebery in November 1893, raised over £13,000 for the relief com- 
mittees. Much attention was given to the theosophical discussion 
of 1891 and to the exposure of the adventurer ” De, Rougeinont ” 
after he had appeared before the British Association at Bristol in 
1898. The Chronicle took an active part in the negotiations which 
led to the Venezuelan Arbitration Treaty of 1897; it energetically 
pleaded the cause of the Armenians and Cretans during the massacres 
of 1896, and it encouraged the Greeks in the war with Turkey in 
1897. Its foreign policy was, however, more distinguished by good- 
will than by discretion— and notably in the latter instance. The 
Chronicle also worked strenuously for the Progressive cause in London 
in regard to the County Council, -Borough Councils and the School 
Board. Its new successes included the first announcement of the 
revolution in eastern Rumelia (1885); the first circumstantial 
account of the death of Prince Rudolph (1889); Nansen’s own 
narrative of his expedition towards the North Pole; Sir Martin 
Conway’s journey across Spitsbergen in 1896; and the first ascent 
of Aconcagua in 1897. 

In 1890 the illustrated morning daily paper, the Daily Graphic , 
was founded by W. L. Thomas (1830-1901) as an offshoot n 
from the weekly illustrated Graphic, and soon came into y u, 
favour. • # Graphic. 

In 1906 a new Liberal morning daily was started by Mr Franklin 
Thomason in the shape of the Tribune, edited by Mr W. Hill, who 
retired after a few months, with Mr L. i. Hobhouse as - 
political editor. Later Mr Pryor became managing ■ . . c ' 
editor, but at the beginning of 1908, after heavy losses, the publication 
was stopped. 

Two morning papers, at the popular price of halfpenny, appeared 
in the spring of 1892, the Morning and the Morning Leader .■ They 
raced for priority of publication, the former wanning by „ . 

a day. The Morning Leader, under the same manage- 
ment as the (evening) Star, continued to flourish, but the 
Morning had but ; a brief career. 

The halfpenny Daily Mail was originated by Mr Alfred Charles 
Harmsworth (b. 1865), who was subsequently created a baronet 
(1904) and in 1905 a peer as Baron Northcliffe; it appeared D n 
in' 1896; on the same day as Sir G. Newnes’s penny Courier 
(which only lasted a few weeks). In the evolution of English " 4 * * 
journalism the foundation of the Daily Mail carried still farther the 
work begun by the Daily Telegraph in earlier days. It was the first 
halfpenny morning newspaper to place at the disposal of its readers 
a new's service competing with that of any of the higher-priced 
newspapers, and soon took an increasingly important place in the 
Press. At the opening of the 20th century it: claimed a regular 
circulation of about a million copies daily . (and had occasionally 
sold as many as 1,500,000 copies of a single issue), and it was pro- 
duced simultaneously in London and Manchester, the whole of the 
contents being telegraphed nightly. In May 1904 it began publish- 
ing a continental edition in Paris. The sensational success .of. the 
Daily Mail, v/hich first made Lord Northcliffe one of the dominant 
personalities in English, journalism, was due, not to individual 
writers, blit to a consistent policy of catering for a modern public 
and serving them w r ith lively news and articles, and constant change 
of interest. Its large circulation, and resulting advertising revenue, 
gave it an influence which- in politics was Used on the Unionist side; 
but the readers of the Daily Mail w r ent to it, not for politics, but for 
news, brightly and briefly displayed. Its triumph represented the 


ta-Upeany. .Daily express, founded by Mr Cyril Arthur Pearson 
>)■ ;On- the lines of . the Daily Mail, first appeared in 1900, and 
soon won a large, clientele. With- R. D. Blumenfeld as 
editor (from 1904). it worked strenuously, for Tariff Reform. 
The Daily Mirror , started by , Mr Harmsworth as a 
s penny daily in 1904, failed to attract in its original form 
3 quickly changed into, a halfpenny general daily, relying as 
a novelty on the .presentation of news by photographic 
pictures of current events.. This new feature soon ob- 
tained for it a large circulation under the enterprising 
ment of Mr Kennedy Jones (b. 1865), who was already known 
successful conduct of the Evening News and his share in the 
5 of; the Daily Mail. 

llobe (founded Jan. 1st., 1803), the oldest of existing London 
, papers,: owed . its, origin to the desire of the booksellers or 
publishers: of the day for an advertising medium, at a 
moment when the Morning Post gave them the cold 
r. A, syndicate of: publishers started a morning paper, 
tish Press (which had only .a .short career), to combat the 
id the Globe as a rival to the Courier {see above), which, like 
, was under Daniel Quart’s control. George Lane, previously 
. chief, assistant, was the editor. From. 1815 a- prominent 
‘ of, the staff .‘was Mr (afterwards vice 1 chancellor Sir James) 
After swallowing up some other journals* in 1823 it absorbed 
)erty and titleof the Traveller , controlled by Colonel Torrens, 
the reorganization became principal proprietor and brought 
liter Coulsomas the editor., John Wilson succeeded as editor 
efficiently seconded by Mr Moran; Thomas Love Peacock 
H. . Barham (“ Ingoldsby ”) being famous contributors 
lis regime. For some" time the Globe was the principal Whig 
and. Mr (afterwards Deputy Judge Advocate Sir James) 
l its political inspirer. Mahony (“ Father . Prout ”) was its 
>rrespondent. In 184.2 the ? Courier was incorporated, but a 
decline in the fortunes;of ,the paper, and Colonel Torrens’s 
t 1864, brought about reorganization in 1866, when a small 
htive. syndicate, including Sir Stafford Northcote, bought it 
iverted the Globe into 4 Conservative organ. In 1868 the 
lour since associated with the paper was started. In 1869 
(originally sixpence) was lowered to a penny. Mr W. T. 
(b. 1845), whose vigorous management was afterwards so 
V and who in 1881 started .with Captain Armstrong the 
a popular Sunday journal for the masses, joined the paper 
; and after brief periods of editorship by Messrs Westcomb, 
Patterson, H. N. Barnett and Marwood Tucker (1868), in 
iptain Geprge C* H. Armstrong (1836-1907), who in 1892 
ated a baronet, was, put in control; he edited the paper for 
ars, and then it became his property. . The editorial chair 
d in succession by Mr Ponsonby Ogle, Mr Algernon Locker 
and the proprietoris' son and heir Lieut. G. E. Armstrong, 
895), until in June 1907,, after Sir G.* Armstrong's death, the 
as sold, to Mr Hildebrand Harmsworth. The Globe “ Turnr 
! (miscellaneous articles, , turning over from the. first to the 
page) began in. 1871, and became famous for variety and 
, The jocular “ By the Way ” column, another characteristic 
was started in i88r, and owed much to Mr Kay Robinson 
C. L. Graves. In the history of the Globe one of the best- 
incidents is its publication of the Salisbury-Schuvaloff 
f- 11878.’ It was the first London daily to use. the linotype 
ng- machine (1892). ■. ' 

v period of .evening journalism, characteristic of the later 
itury, opened with, the founding of the .Pall Mall Gazette. 
The first. number (at twopence) was issued qn -7th February 
1865 from Salisbury Street, Strand. Mr George Smith, 
of the publishing firm , of Smith and Elder, was its first 
or; Mr Frederick Greenwood (q. v.)i its first editor, tool^ the 
cobin for, his -model ; the paper was intended to realize 
■ay's picture (in, Pcndennis}. of one At written by gentlemen for 
en.” Its political ; attitude was to be independent, and 
jace .was to, be given to literature and non-political matter, 
rilliant supporters, such as Sir, J. Fitzjames Stephen as writer 
ig articles, (replaced to a. certain extent, after 1869, by Sir 
Maine), R. H. Hutton, Matthew James Higgins (“ Jacob 
i ”), James Hannay, and- George Henry Lewes, with George 
nthqny Trollope, Charles Reade, and Thomas Hughes as occa- 
mtribufors; but the paper failed to attract the general public 
the following year, Mr Greenwood’s brother, James, furnished 
:hree articles: on “ A Night in a Workhouse: by an Amateur 
’ A morning edition had already been tried and dropped, 
vas a distinct morning paper attempted in 1870. In 1867 
raises were -taken in Northumberland Street, Strand: Three 
ter the Pall Mali .Gazette was the first, to announce the sur- 
f Napoleon HI. at Sedan.. Matthew Arnold contributed his 
“ Arminius ” letters (“ Friendship’s Garland ”) in 1871, and 
Jefferies contributed “ The Gamekeeper at Home ” in 1876 
rards.- Mr Greenwood made the paper unflinchingly Con- 
e and strongly adherent to Lord, Beaconsfield’s foreign 
In 1 880, however,’ Mr Smith handed over the Pall Mall 
:o his son-in-law, Mr Henry Yates Thompson, who turned 


Mr John (afterwards Viscount) Morley- became editor of the Pall 
Mall i with* Mr W. T. Stead (b. 1849) as assistant-editor, . The price 
was reduced in 1882 to one penny. Many of the old contributors 
remained, and they were reinforced bv Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who wrote some “ Letters from Davos,” iProfessor Tyndall, Professor 
Freeman, James Payn and Mrs Humphry Ward. When Mr Motley 
exchanged journalism for politics in 1883, he was succeeded by: Mr 
W. T. Stead (g.zc), with Mr Alfred Milner,; afterwards Lord Milner, 
as his assistant. - Adopting an adventurous policy, Mir Stead im- 
ported the “ interview ” from America, and a report of General 
Gordon’s opinion was- believed to have been the cause of his ill-fated 
mission to Khartum. A series of articles called' “ The Truth about 
the Navy” (1884) had considerable influence in causing the Ad- 
miralty to lay down more ships next year. But Mr Stead’s career 
as the editor came to an end in 1889, in consequence of his publishing 
a series of articles called “The Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon,” 
purporting to further the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. Mr 
Stead had made a feature of reprints called “ extras and,, edited 
by Mr Charles Morley, the Pall Mall-Budget became an illustrated 
weekly. Mr Stead was replaced in 1889 by E. T. Cook, who had 
become assistant-editor in succession to Milner. The Pall Mall 
Gazette was now steadily Liberal and a strong advocate of Irish 
Home Rule. On its staff were Edmund Garrett (a gifted writer who 
became editor of the Cape Times in South Africa, and died pre- 
maturely in 1907), F. C. Gould the caricaturist, and J. Alfred Spender 
(b. 1862). Mr Cook resigned in 1892, on the sale of the paper to Mr 
William Waldorf Astor, the American millionaire, who turned it 
again into a Conservative organ, and also changed its shape.abandon- 
ing the old small. pages for a larger sheet; and he and his assistant 
Mr ; Spender continued the Liberalism of the Pall Mall in the West- 
minster Gazette (see below). Mr Henry Cust, M.-P., was appointed 
editor, with Mr E. B. Iwan-Miiller as assistant-editor. Mr Cust 
(b. 1861), who was Lord Brownlow’s heir, and came fresh to editorship 
with enthusiasms acquired from his experiences in parliament and 
in society, made the Columns of the Pall Mall very lively for the 
next couple of years. It became well known for its “ booms;” and 
its “ smartness ” generally. Some papers contributed to it by 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr Spenser Wilkinson resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Navy League in 1894. The paper had, too, the first 
news of Mr Gladstone’s resignation and the appointment of Lord 
Rosebery to succeed him. But though the Pall Mall under Mr Cust 
had outshone all its competitors, its independence of those business 
considerations which ultimately appeal to most proprietors hardly 
represented a durable state of affairs; and eventually the relations 
between proprietor and editor, became strained. In February 1896 
Mr Cust and Mr Iwan-Miiller were succeeded respectively by Sir 
Douglas Straight and Mr Lloyd Sanders, the latter of whom retired 
in 1902. Sir Douglas Straight (b. 1844) had been in early days a 
well-known London barrister, and from 1879 to 1892 was a judge in 
India. Sir Douglas Straight remained editor till the end of 1908, 
when he was succeeded by Mr Higginbottom. 

Founded in 1880 by Mr H. Hucks Gibbs (afterwards Lord Alden- 
ham), for Mr Frederick Greenwood to edit when he had left the 
Pall. Mall , the St James s Gazette represented the. more r 
intellectual and literary side of. Tory journalism in op- j e St f 
position to the new Liberalism of Mr Greenwood’s former 
organ; it was in fact meant to carry on the idea of the aze * 
original Pall Mall as Mr Greenwood had conceived it, and was 
(like it) more of a daily review than a chronicle of news. In 1888 
the paper haying, then been sold to Mr E. Steinkopff, Mr Greenwood 
retired and was succeeded as editor (1888-1897). by Mr Sidney Low, 
subsequently author of The Gover fiance of England and other able 
works, who had as his chief assistant-editors Mr S. H. Jeyes (till 
1 891 ). and M r Hugh thisholm (1 892-1 897) , the latter succeeding him as 
editor (1897-1900). In rthose days mere news was not considered 
the important feature; or -rather, original and, sagacious views were 
identified with a sort of novelty such a paper could best promulgate. 
The St James's was for many years conspicuous for its literary 
character, and for the number of distinguished literary men who 
wrote for it, some of whom first became known; to the public by 
means of its columns. Its interest in newspaper history te really 
that of, a paper which appealed to and, influenced a comparatively 
small circle of cultured readers, , a “ superior ” ; function mdre-atia 
more difficult to reconcile with business considerations. It was 
one of the earliest supporters of the Imperialist movement, and 
between 1895 and 1899 was the chief advocate in the Press of 
resistances the foreign bounties on sugar which were ruining the 
West Indies, thus giving an early impetus to the movement for 
Tariff Reform and Colonial Preference. During the years immedi- 
ately following 1892, when the Pall Mall Gazette again became 
Conservative, the competition between Conservative evening papers 
became, acute, because the Globe and Evening Standard, were also 
penny Conservative journals; and it was increasingly difficult to 
carry on the St James's on its old lines so as to secure a profit to the 
proprietor; by degrees modifications were made, in the general 
character of the paper, with a view to its containing more news 
and less purely literary matter. But it retained its original shape; 
with sixteen (after 1897, twenty) small pages, a form which the 


e 1898, became editor for a brief period; and. subsequently Mr 
laid .MacNeill (till 1903) acted in. this capacity, with Mr W. D. 
s as manager. Meanwhile the St James's Budget, which up to 
$ had been a weekly edition of the Gazette, was turned into an 
pendent illustrated weekly, edited from the same office by 
J. Penderel-Brodhurst (afterwards editor of the Guardian), who 
been on the editorial staff since 1888; and -it continued to ,be 
lishedtill 1899.. In 1903 the St James's was sold to Mr C. Arthur 
rson, who in 1905, having bought the morning Standard , amal- 
.ated the St James's with: the livening Standard. 
he Evening Standard had been founded- in 1827 (see under the 
Standard • above)', and when it was amalgamated . with 
the St James's Gazette, in 1905, the two titles covered a 
! ■ * new paper, in a new form, as the penny Evening Standard 

St James's Gazette .. * 

/hen the Pall Mall Gazette was sold to Mr Astor in 1892 and 
/erted into a Conservative organ, Mr E. T. Cook, the editor, and 
• most of his staff, resigned, and in 1893 they came together 
es * again on the Westminster Gazette , newly started for the 
5 et purpose by Sir G. Newnes (who had made a fortune out 
ute. 0 f Tit-bits and other popular papers) as a penny Liberal 
ling paper. • It was ; printed on green paper, but the novelty of 
soon wore off. The paper was conducted on the lines of the old 
■ Mall,. and it had the advantage of a brilliant political cartoonist 
Carruthers Gould. In 1895 Mr Cook was appointed editor of 
Daily News , and his. place was ably filled by Mr J . Alfred Spender, 
had been his assistant-editor, Mr Gould (who was knighted in 
5 ) being his chief assistant. Apart from Sir F. C. Gould's cartoons, 
West min sie r became conspicuous in London evening journalism 
its high standard of judicious political and literary criticism, 
radually became the chief organ' of Liberal thought in London, 
of its early literary successes was the original publication of 
Anthony Hope’s Dolly Dialogues, and it continued to maintain, 
e than any other evening paper, the older literary and political 
lition of the " gentlemanly journalism ” out of which it had 
ing. In 1908 a change of proprietorship took place, the paper 
Lg sold by Sir G. Newnes (d. 1910) to Mr (afterwards Sir) Alfred 
id, but without affecting- the personnel or policy of the paper, 
he first modern English evening' new spa per to be issued at a half- 
ay was the London- Evening News — afterwards known as the Day. 

It was started in 1855, but soon failed to meet expenses 
penny ane j disappeared from the scene.' In 1868 appeared the 
lm °2 London Echo, published by Henry Cassell. It had for its 
’ rs * first editor, until 1875, Mr (afterwards Sir) Arthur Arnold 

^3-1902), afterwards M.P. for Salford (1880-1886) and chairman 
he London County Council (1805-1896), who- was well known 
vas a writer and traveller and as founder of the Free Land League 
I5). Baron Albert Grant (1830-^1899), the pioneer of modern 
nmoth company^promoting, 1 afterwards took the Echo in hand 
.wasted a fortune over it; and eventually it was owned for some 
*s by Mr Passmore Edwards, coming to an end in 1905. The 
iing News' was begun at a halfpenny inT88'i as a Liberal organ, 
was shortly afterwards bought by a -Conservative syndicate, 
iw stormy times, and at the end of thirteen years it had absorbed 
3 f o.oo and was heavily in debt. Its shares could then be purchased 
threepence or fourpence each. In' August 1894 it. was purchased 
VIessrs Harmsworth for £25,000, and under Mr Kennedy Jones’s 
lagement developed into a highly successful property. On 17th 
uary 1888 the first number of the iStarappeared, under the editor- 
- of MtT. P. O’Connor (b*. i848),as'a half penny evening newspaper 
upport of Mr; Gladstone’s policy.. When Mr O’Connor left the 
er, Mr H. W. Massinghaffi became its editor, and subsequently Mr 
est Parke. In* 1909 the Star ■was acquired by a new proprietor- 
i in which Messrs Cadbury and the Daily News had an important 
•e. From the first it was Conspicuous for- its advanced attitude 
blitics, and also 1 for excellent literary criticism. In 1893 MrT. P. 
orinor founded the Sun, which eventually passed into the hands 
succession of proprietors and came to an end in October 1906. 
s' regards the purely sporting press in : Lohd’on, Sporting Life, 
■' ■ - started in 1859,. became a daily in 1 1883, and in 1886 

** * ng incorporated the old Bell's Life. The daily Sportsman , 

the leading paper, was founded in 1865. The financial 
■ daily press is a modern creation and has taken many 

es * shades; the Financier was the first regular daily, but in 

pth e' Financial News, under Mr H. H. Marks, made its appear- 

Mbert- Grant, who took, that name 'though his father’s was 
theimer, was given the title of 'baron by King Victor Emmanuel 
taly in 1868 for his. services in connexion with the Milan picture 
sry. He made a large fortune by company-promoting, and in 
3 became M.P. for Kidderminster. He became a prominent public 
racter in London. In 1873 he built ^Kensington House, a vast 
rsion close- to Kensington Palace, which in 1883 -was demolished 
the ; site seized by his creditors; In 1874 he bought up Leicester 
are, converted it into a public garden, and presented it to the 
iropolitan Board of Works. But soon afterwards he failed, and 
n 1876 to his death he constantly figured in the law-courts at the 
Of his creditors. 


The London weekly press (see also under Periodicals) has always 
worn a motley garb. Weekly publication facilitates the individuality 
of a journal, both as respects its editorship and as' respects 
the class of readers to which it more especially addresses London 
itself. From the days of Daniel Defoe there have always weekly 
been newspapers bearing the unmistakable impress of an aewSm 
individual and powerful mind. Cobbett’s Weekly Register P*P ers * 
affords perhaps as striking an illustration of journalism in its great- 
ness and in its meanness as could be found throughout its 
entire annals. And Cobbett’s paper has had many successors, 
some of which, profiting by the marvellous mechanical appli- 
ances of the present day, have attained a far wider popular 
influence than was possessed by the Weekly Register in its most 
prosperous days. 

The history of the weekly reviews practically begins with the 
Examiner , which was founded in 1808 and had a long career as one 
of the most prominent organs of the Liberals, ending in 1881. That 
its literary reputation was great resulted naturally from a succession 
of such editors as Leigh Hunt, Albany Fonblanque, John Forster 
and Henry Morley. This was succeeded in January 1817 by the 
foundation of the Literary Gazette, the proprietor of which was Henry 
Colburn and the first editor William Jerdan. Jerdan succeeded in 
inducing Crabbe and Campbell to contribute to it, and among those 
who assisted him were Bulwer Lytton, Barry Cornwall and Mrs 
Hemans. The Literary Gazette came to an end in 1862. At the end 
of 1820 Theodore Hook founded John Bull, which for a time had 


extraordinary popularity; to it he contributed the most brilliant 
of his jeux d' esprit. 

Epochs in the development of this form of literature were marked 
by the foundation of the Athenaeum by James Silk Buckingham in 
January 1828 and by that of the Spectator by Robert Stephen Rintoul 
later in the same year. 

The Spectator was edited for thirty years by Robert Rintoul. In 
1858 the latter sold the paper to Mr Scott, who retired, however, 
from the editorship after a few months ; and for a time the spectator 
Spectator was in low water. In 1861 it passed into the hands and 
of R. H. Hutton ( q.v .) and Meredith Townsend, and under Saturday 
them became a successful exponent of moderate Liberalism Review^ 
and thoughtful criticism, particularly in the discussion of 
religious problems, such as were uppermost in the days of the Meta- 
physical Society. The high character and literary reputation of the 
Spectator were already established when, in 1897, it passed into the 
hands of Mr J. St Loe Strachey (b. i860), but under him it became 
a more powerful organ, if only because it more than maintained its 
position while the other weekly papers declined. Unionist in politics 
since 1886, the Spectator after 1903 was the leadingorgan of FreeTrade 
Unionists who opposed tariff reform, until the progress of socialism 
and the extravagance of Mr Lloyd-George’s budget in 1909 caused 
it to accept the full policy of the Unionist party in preference to the 
dangers of socialistic radicalism. No paper in London, it may well 
be said, has earned higher respect than the Spectator, or carried more 
weight in its criticisms, both on politics and on literature. This has 
not been on account of any special brilliance of the pyrotechnic 
order, but because of continuous sobriety and good sense and 
unimpeachable good faith. 

The' Saturday Review, on the other hand, is important historically 
rather for the brilliance of its " palmy days.” First published on 
the 3rd of November 1855, it was founded by A. J. B. Beresford 
Hope (1820-1887), a brother-in-law of Lord Salisbury, M.P. for 
Maidstone and for Cambridge University, and a prominent church- 
man and art patron; with John Douglas Cook (1808-1868) as editor. 
Mr Hope was the son of James Hope (1770-1831), author of Anas-, 
tatius ; and it was reputed that Douglas Cook was " Anastatius ” 
Hope’s natural son. For several years the Saturday maintained an 
exceptional position in London journalism. On the political side 
it was at first Peelite, but the strong churchtnanship of Mr Beresford 
Hope and antagonism to Mr Gladstone did much to bring it round 
to a pronounced Conservative view. Most, though not all, of its 
early staff had already worked under Mr Cook, when he was editor 
of the Morning Chronicle (from 1848 to 1854)^ In its literary com- 
ment it gave much space to articles of pure criticism and scholarship, 
and almost every writer of con tem porary note on the Tory side 
contributed to its columns. But the matter which did most to give 
it its peculiar character was found in its outspoken or even sensational 
"middles” — "The Frisky Matron,” "The Girl of the Period” 
(by Mrs Lynn Linton), “ The Birch in the Boudoir,” &c. The 
editorship remained in the hands of Mr Gook till his death in 1868. 
In 1861 a secession from the Saturday lasting till 1863, led to the 
temporary brilliance of the London Review (1860-1868), started by 
Charles Mackay. Douglas Cook was succeeded by Philip Harwood 
(1809-1887), who had followed him from the Morning Chronicle 
and under whom Mr Andrew Lang became a contributor, with others 
of note. Mr Harwood retired in 1883, and was succeeded by his 
former assistant Mr Walter Henries Pollock, under whom the paper 
underwent some modifications in form to meet changes in the public 
taste; Mr G. Saint sbury and Mr H. D. Traill were then prominent 
members of the staff, and Mr Frederick Greenwood wrote for the 
paper till he started the Anti- J acobin. In 1894 the Saturday Review 


iras sold to Lord Hardwicke and came under tne editorsmp ot (I874;, orougnt a: new note: into regular journalism, 

rold Hodge, who remained in this position when, after Lord Mr Edmund Yates’s success with the World largely* con- wee ^fj eS 

cke’s death in 1905, it passed into the hands of Mr Gervase tributing to the increase, of- the personal style, which he - ; ’ . 

did so much to introduce; and Truth made its proprietor, the 
Saturday Review Bind Spectator , as the exponents of brilliant politician Mr Henry Labouchere, one .of the most prominent men cf 
n and serious Liberalism, had the field practically to them- the day, not so much for its aggressive Radicalism as for its vigorous 
or some years; but when in 1886 the Spectator followed the exposures of all sorts of public charlatan^ • : : : ^ 

Unionists. in opposing Home Rule for Ireland, and ceased to Among other weeklies, important ones are such ecclesiastical 
: Mr Gladstone, the result was the addition to London journal- papers as the Guardian (1846), the Record (1828), the Church Times 
the Radical Speaker (1898); and in 1898 the threepenny (1863), the Tablet (1840), Christian World (1857), filethodist \Tlimes 
; (altered in price in 1905 to sixpence) was started, to present (1885); the medical papers, the Lancet (1823) and British Medical 
>articularly the growing interests of the Colonies and the Journal ; the -financial papers, the Economist (1843) a nd Statist 
a side further developed in 1905 and 1906 under the editor- (rS/8); and the great sporting:and country-house paper; the Field. 
Mr J. L. Garvin (b. 1868) in its advocacy of Mr Chamberlain’s (1853). - ■ . 

}f a preferential tariff, when the Spectator became aggressively Among humorous papers Punch (1840) stands first (see Car-i? 
rade. In December 1906 the Outlook was sold by its. pro- caturej of which (1895) Mr M. H. Spielmann published a MistQryv 
, Mr C. S. Goldman, to Lord Iveagh, and Mr Garvin resigned Fun (1860-1901), Mr Harry' Furniss’s Lika JokO (1894, __ • '( 

itorship. In 1907 the Speaker was incorporated with, the only for a few. months), Judy ^(1867), Moonshine.' (1879) . “^ roas 
\ a new Radical weekly, edited by H. W. Massingham. • Several and Pick-me-up (1888), have also catered for: popular p ^ s * -. 
ms new weeklies meanwhile started, and. some passed away gaiety. ; ; . ; . •• . . • 

the end of the centur^y such as the Realm, the British Review The introduction: of women into English journalism in any large 
5 Review of the Week, The most brilliant of all these, which degree was one of the new departures of the last quarter of the. 19th; 
sted the longest, was the Scots (soon renamed the National) century. It was indeed no new thing for women to write J- , 
r (1888-1897), edited at first by W. E. Henley ( q.v .), and forthe Press. Harriet Martineau was, in her day; ohe of the WQpten 
Liently by J . E. Vincent (d. 1909). Mr Henley, assisted by Mr principal members of theDai/y iVm^staffv aud Miss Frances fauraaly 
5 Whibley, collected a band of clever young writers, who Power Cobbe (18:22-1 905) the advocate of anti- vivisection- * sts * 
Almost a “ school ” of literary journalism, and many of whom ism, was an active journalist. Miss Flora Shaw (Lady Lugard), as 
eir spurs in literature by their contributions to this paper, writer of colonial topics for The Times,, or Mrs Crawford; as Paris 
dot (1900) under Mr D. C. Lathbury was another brilliant correspondent of the Daily News , are other notable inst&nces'of. the; 
t, but it failed to pay its way and hardly lasted for three years, prominence of women’s work in the same spheres with the ablest 
ng purely literary weeklies the Athenaeum found a rival in the men. But such cases as these were exceptional, in which something; 
ty, founded in October 1869 by Dr Appleton and edited by in the nature of a, personal mission and a peculiar aptitude gave ;the: 
Later, under the editorship of J. S. Cotton, it was famous impulse. Journalism as a profession for .women came, however, 
signed reviews and scholarly character; but the small circle to be widely resorted to, partly- through its obvious recommendation 
i,m. pure literature appealed made financial success difficult. , in a day when women’s education required an alternative; outlet,, 
S the Academy Was bought by Mr Morgan Richards, and for for those who had to earn their living, to that of the teaching pro- 
ears was edited by Mr Lewis Hind, amalgamating Literature fession; partly, and pari passu, th . rough the immense increase .in' 
kly which had been started by The Times) in 1901; and women readers and the immensely increased publicity given in news- 
uently under changed proprietors it was successively edited papers to matters of primarily feminine interest. In 1880 the only; 

Teignmouth Shore and Mr Anderson Graham. In April h ladies’ paper .” of any importance was the Queen,, a. weekly which 
: was bought from Sir G. Newnes by Sir Edward Tennant, dates from 1861. . But subsequently a considerable number of new 
ibsequently passed under . the control of Lord Alfred weeklies entered the field: notably the Lady's Pictorial (lHSoiv 
ls, who in 1910 parted with it to a new proprietary. the Lady (1885); Woman (1889); the Gentlewoman (189.0), which 

publication of Sunday editions of the daily papers has not owed its success to the vigorous management of .MrJ, S. Wood; 

the same favour in England as in the United States. In 1899 Madame (1895); and the Ladies Field (1898). New monthlies also 
a Sunday Daily Mail and a Sunday Daily . Telegraph appeared, in the Englishwoman , the Ladies' Realm and the W>oman, 
appeared simultaneously; but public opinion was so at Home . The sphere of action of . the lady journalist was soon 
violent against seven-day journalism that both were by no means confined to the “ ladies’ papers,” or to :the writing 
awn. The oldest of the'Sunday papers, the Observer (1791), of columns on dress or cookery for such general journals as; found 
nducted by one editor, Mr Doxat, for more than fifty years, it useful to cultivate feminine reader^; women invaded every other 
one of the first papers to contain illustrations. In later years field of journalism, especially the large new field- of ” interviewing.” 
ward Dicey was a notable editor. In 1905 the Observer passed and fashionable gossip. The increase in women-writers generally., 
e hands of Lord Northcliffe, his first editor being Mr Austin novelists, dramatists, poets, -reacted on, .their connexion with joumal- 
>n, a son of Frederic Harrison. In 1907 Mr J. L. Garvin ism; the increased respectability of journalism made it easier 
; editor, and under him the old influence of the Observer for them to work side by side with men; and gradually nobody 
I. thought the introduction of women into this sphere anything out of 

Ts Weekly Newspaper started as an unstamped illustrated, the common; a lady journalist, in -fact, was.m&ch less remarkable 

l at a penny in September 1842. In 1843 it was enlarged in than a lady doctor. - . : 

id the price raised to threepence. Curious ingenuity was shown . 

arising it by all sorts of expedients. Amongst others, all the British Provincial Press. 

3 its proprietor could lay his hands on were embossed, by a England and Wales . — Though the. real development of English 
y constructed machine, with the title and price of the new provincial journalism, as a power co-ordinate with that of London; 
I. The Times drew .attention to this defacement of the coin only dates from the abolition of the stamp duty in 1855, many country 
realm, and so gave it a better advertisement still. From newspapers before that time had been marked by literary ability 
ly sale of 33,000 in 1848 it rose to 170,000 in 1861. In antici- and originality of character. The history of the provincial press of 
of the abolition of the paper duty, the price was then reduced England begins in 1690 with the weekly Worcester Postman (now 
nny, and its circulation continued to increase. In later years Berrow's Worcester Journal). The Stamford Mercury 1695;.. earliest 
am able editor in Mr T. Catling. Reynolds's Weekly Newspaper,, known 1712; long known as Lincoln, Rutland and Stamford Mer- 
reme Radical paper with a large circulation, dates from May cury); Norwich Postman 1 (1706); Nottingham Courant (17 tot)* 

Other Sunday papers came later into existence — the People afterwards renamed Journal ; Newcastle Courant (1711); Liverpool 
, the Sunday (afterwards Weekly) Sun (1891), the Sunday Courant fi 712; shortlived); Hereford Journal (171 3) } . Salisbury 
l (1897)— with which in 1904 was amalgamated the Sunday Postman (1715); Bristol Felix Farley's Journal (1715; merged-into 
(1822). The Referee (1877), a paper with a strong sporting the Bristol Times in 1735 2 ); the Canterbury Kentish Post (1717; 
eatrical interest, is famous for the humorous contributions by afterwards Kentish Gazette ) ; Leeds Mercury (1717); Exeter Mercury, 
met” (G. R. Sims) and the pungency of its miscellaneous Protestant Mercury, and Postmaster or Loyal Mercury (all 1718 3 );i 

York Mercury' (1718), and Manchester Weekly Journal (1719), came 

ne London illustrated weekly papers the oldest, the Illustrated — — : — - 

1 News, was founded in 1842; the Graphic in 1869; while the } The Norwich Postman, a small quarto of meagre contents, was 
Pictorial World, which lasted for some years, began in 1874. published at a penny, but its proprietor notified that “a halfpenny 
• In 1891 Black and White was started; and in 1892 the . is not refused ! Within a few years Norwich also had its Courant. 
Sketch , edited by Mr Clement Shorter (also then editor of (1712) and Weekly Mercury or Protestant's Packet (1720). 
the Illustrated London News), introduced a lighter vein. 2 Amalgamated with the Bristol Mirror (1773) in 1865 to: form the 
orter gave up the editorship of these two weeklies in 1901, Daily Bristol Times and Mirror. ; , 

came editor of a new illustrated weekly, the Sphere , with the 3 Exeter was then fiercely political. These three newspapers 
Worship of which came also to be associated the Tatter, commented so freely on proceedings in parliament that ;their editors 
;r new illustrated weekly of a high class, Country Life Ulus - were summoned to appear at bar {Journal of the House of Commons, 
began in 1897. xix. 30, 43, 1718). The incident, is curious as showing that ‘each. 

“ Society ” weeklies, Truth (1877), Vanity Fair (1868) — with represented a rival MS. news-letter writer in London, . . A;.,.;. 


icnester Mercury 41702-1530;; the earliest Birmingham 
ir, Aris's Gazette (1741); the Cambridge - Chronicle (1744) ; 
the Oxford Journal (1753). Liverpool also boasted of the 
r pool ' Advertiser • (1756) and Gore's General Advertiser (1765- 
>). Of the above the Leeds Mercury (1717) became an in- 
singly important provincial organ. It was originally published 
dy, and its price was three-halfpence. In 1729 it was reduced 
)ur pages of larger size, and sold, with a stamp, at twopence, 
ri 1755 to 1766 its publication was suspended, but was resumed 
anuary 1767, under the management of James Bowley, who 
inued to conduct it for twenty-seven years, and raised it to a 
tlation of 3000. Its price at this time was fourpence. The 
iase of the stamp duty in 1797 altered its -price to sixpence, 
the circulation sank from 3000 to 800. It was purchased in 
by Edward Baines, who first began the insertion of “ leaders/’ 
whose family left an impress, not only on journalism but on 
iture in the North of England. It took him three years to 
in a circulation of 1500; but the Mercury afterwards made 
I progress. When the Stamp Tax was removed, its price was 
ced to a penny, and in 1901 to a halfpenny. For many years it 
itted neither racing nor theatrical new to its columns,: and it 
a powerful moral and political influence in Lancashire and 
cshire. N •• ■ • ■ 

ie abolition of the duty on advertisements in 1853. of the 1 
ip duty in 1855, and of the paper duty in 1861, opened the way 
. cheap press, and within ten years of the abolition of the paper 
1 penny morning newspapers had taken up commanding posi- 
> in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee and Aberdeen; in Liver- 
, Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, Newcastle and Sheffield; in 
lingham and Nottingham; in Bristol, Cardiff and Plymouth; 
across St George’s Channel in Dublin, Cork, Belfast and Water- 
As time went on, and increasingly after the ’seventies, pro- 
ial evening papers began to multiply. But any real importance 
gans of opinion was still confined to only a few of the great penny 
incial dailies, notably the Yorkshire Post, Manchester Guardian , 
lingham - 'Post (1857), SJteffield Telegraph (associated with Sir 
veng); Liverpool Daily Post , Leeds Mercury and Western Morning 
s; others too numerous to mention here were at the same time 
ling journalists who were to become famous in a larger sphere, 
as the Darlington Northern Echo , on which Mr W. T. Stead made 
ebut, while Mr Joseph Cowen for some years made the Newcastle 
y Chronicle a powerful force. 

le provincial journals began as strictly local organs. But even 
70 it was beginning to be universally perceived that, though the 
ence of a newspaper depends upon the sagacity, sound judgment 
courage of the editor, its success as a business enterprise rests 
ily with the business -manager. Managers demanded less local- 
a wider range of news, prompter and fuller reports of all im- 
int events, longer parliamentary reports, parliamentary 
:hes, verbatim reports of speeches by statesmen of the first rank. 
ie- early ’seventies such a thing as a full telegraphic report in a 
incial morning newspaper of parliamentary proceedings, or of 
;ech by a leading statesman, was almost unheard of. The Press 
ciation had been in existence a short time, but had not then 
red the country with its organization. Reuter’s foreign news 
ce very briefly reported important events. Leading articles were 
:en during the day. Between 1870 and 1880 a complete revolu- 
was effected, as the result of the social and educational changes, 
[er-writers began to discuss the latest topics. Newspapers that 
been content to fill their columns with local news and clippings 
London and distant provincial papers put such matter aside, 
graphic news crushed it out. In February 1870 the govern- 
: took over the telegraph system. The advantage of the change 
immediately felt by newspapers and their readers. Leading 
ish and Irish newspapers, following Scotland’s lead, began to 
offices in London, where Fleet Street soon began to be an open 
tory to the provincial press — English, Scottish and Irish. The 
tish and the leading Irish newspapers of necessity, the wealthiest 
most enterprising English papers for convenience and advantage,- 
ged special wires. Others that were near enough to London to 
o secured London news and advertisements by railway, and 
fleted their news supply by a liberal use of the telegraph, 
rnercial news, both home and foreign, especially American, was 
nded. The Press Association spread its news-collecting organ- 
Dri over the whole country,- and was stimulated to activity by the 
% opposition of the Central News. All this • energy had its 
terpart in the business side of the press. Rapid “ perfecting ” 
mg machines were introduced, and newspaper managers found 
tselves in possession of newspapers full of the latest news, and 
arable in practically unlimited quantities. By. the use of 
al trains and other organizations, circulation increased apace, 
development of news agencies, and their universal employment, 
id to produce sameness in the provincial press. From this fate 
nore enterprising journals saved themselves by special Tondon 
rs, parliamentary sketches and other special contributions. 
S8i the reporters’ gallery in' the House of Commons was opened 
►me provincial newspapers, and these accordingly enjoyed new 
ties for special effort and distinction. A more important matter, 


emancipated themselves irom docahsm, ancLin general news and 
criticism had risen almost, if not quite, to the* average level of the 
first-class London journals. Now they were to step abroad into 'the 
field of war. Singly or in syndicates, or by arrangement with London 
journals, the leading provincial newspapers sent out war corre- 
spondents, and Were able to record the history of events as promptly 
and fully- as the metropolitan press. The first syndicate to send cut 
war correspondents was formed by the Glasgow News, the Liverpool 
Daily 'Post, Manchester Courier , Birmingham Gazette and Western - 
Morning News , who despatched two correspondents to Egypt, and 
the new departure was attended with complete success. The 
Central News also sent out war correspondents to -Egypt .and -the 
Sudan. ^ During the South African War (1899-1902) the Press 
Association,, in conjunction with Reuter’s Agency, employed corre- 
spondents, as well as the Central News. The leading provincial 
newspapers, however, all formed syndicates amongst themselves to 
secure war telegrams, and in many cases made arrangements. for the 
simultaneous publication of the letters and telegrams of leading 
London journals. This system of securing simultaneous publication, 
in provincial newspapers, ;of special contributions to London morning 
newspapers was afterwards still further extended,, and articles of 
exceptional interest that have been specially prepared fcr London 
journals may now be found on the same day. in some of the leading 
provincial newspapers. 

By -the beginning of 1880 the country had fallen upon a period; of 
low' prices, and extra expenditure upon war telegrams and on an 
improved supply of general news was to a considerable extent 
balanced by the reduced cost of paper. A list compiled at the com* 
mencerrtent of 1902 gave the names of- eighty- seven halfpenny daily 
new'spapefs published in English provincial towns, a considerable 
number of these being morning journals. Of these, sixty-tw’o had 
been issued since 1870, those bearing earlier dates of origin being in 
most cases sheets which formerly we re issued at a penny or more, 
but had subsequently reduced their prices. Of the sixty-tw r o that 
were issued since 1870, twenty-seven appeared between 1871 and 
1882, nineteen between 18821 and 1892 and sixteen between 1892 
and 1902. Under the stimulus of cheapness the news-sheet was 
enlarged: More advertisements, more news, more varied contri- 
butions, filled up the additional space. The cost of composition 
increased, and, though circulation and revenue increased also-, there 
was some danger to the margin* of profit. Again invention came to 
the rescue. In the ’eighties some of the leading provincial newspapers 
began to use type-setting machines. In this forward step the 
provinces were far ahead of the London papers, excepting' The Times. 
The Southport Daily News — since dead— led' the way by introducing 
six Hattersley machines, and soon afterwards type-setting machinery 
became the rule in the provincial press. In the development of 
provincial papers, one factor of special importance must be noted,' 
the desire for news about all branches of sport. In 1870 sporting 
meant horse-racing and little more. By degrees it embraced 
athleticism in all its branches, and progressive newspapers were 
looked to for information on football, hockey, golf, cricket,- lawn? 
tennis, yachting, boating, cycling, wrestling, coursing, hunting, polo, 
running, bowls, billiards, chess, &c., quite as much as for notices .of 
musical and dramatic performances, and of other forms of recreation 
and amusement. The ordinary provincial press, and its halfpenny 
evening representarivesj largely depend on the attraction of . the 
sporting newspand a number of special local papers have also been 
started to cater for this public. , - 

Scotland . — -The first newspaper purporting by its title to be 
Scottish (the Scotch Intelligencer / 7th September 1643) and the first 
newspapers actually printed in Scotland ( Mercurius Criticus and 
Mercurius Poliiicus , published at Leith in 1651 and 1653) were of 
English -manufacture — -the first being intended to communicate 
more particularly the affairs of Scotland to the Londoners, the 
others to keep Cromwells army well acquainted with the London 
iiew r s. The reprinting of the Politicus was transferred to Edinburgh 
in November 1654, and it continued to appear (under the altered 
title Mercurius Publicus - subsequently to April 1660) until the 
beginning of 1663. Meanwhile an attempt by Thomas Sydserfe to 
establish a really Scottish newspaper, Mercurius Caledonius, had 
failed after the appearance of ten numbers, the first of which had 
been published at Edinburgh on the 8th of January 1660. It was 
not until March 1699 that a Scottish newspaper was firmly estab- 
lished, under the title of the Edinburgh Gazette, by James Watson, 
a printer of eminent skill in his art. 2 Before the close of the 

1 This was followed by- the Scotch Dove, the first number of which 
is dated »** September 30 to October 20, 1643,” and by the, Scottish 
Mercury (No. 1, October 5, 1643). In 1648 a Mercurius Scolicus And 
a Mercurius Caledonius were published in London. The Scotch Dove 
was the only one of these which attained a lengthened existence. 

2 Watson was the printer and editor, but the person licensed was 
James Donaldson, merchant in Edinburgh (*‘ Act in favors of 
James Donaldson for printing the Gazette March 10,1699, published 
\n Miscellany of the Maitland Chub, ii. 232 sq:). Arnot, in his History 
of Edinburgh, mentions as the second of Edinburgh newspapers— 
intervening between Mercurius Caledonius- and the Gazette — a 


gfi courant^ oi wmcn » ne omy puousnea nity-nve numoers. 
is it to be his plan to give ‘‘ most of the remarkable foreign 
m their prints, and also the home news from the ports of this 
l . . . now altogether neglected.” The Courant appeared 
week. Upon complaint being made to the privy council 
ng an advertisement inserted after the transfer of the paper 
n Boig, the new printer presented a supplication to the 
in which he expressed ,his willingness “that in all time 
no inland news or advertisements shall be put into the 
, but at the sight and allowance of the clerks of council.” 
the town council authorized 'Mr Daniel Defoe to print the 
gh Courant in the place^of the deceased Adam Boig, Four 
rlier (1706) the indefatigable pioneer of the Scottish press, 
Batson, had begun the Scots Courant , which he continued to 
itil after the year 1718. To these papers were added in 
1708 the Edinburgh Flying Post and m August 1709 the 
}$tman Five years later this paper appears to have beeft 
ated with the Edinburgh' Gazette. The Caledonian Mercury 
ipril 28, 1720. At one period it was published thrice and 
•ds twice a week. Its first proprietor was William Rolland, 
icate, and its first editor Thomas Ruddiman. The property 

0 Ruddiman on Rolland’ s; death in 1729, and remained in his 
until 1772. It is curious to notice that in his initiatory 

of April 1720, Rolland^ claimed a right to identify his 
r with that of 1660. This journal, he said in his preface to the 
‘ is the oldest [existing] in Great Britain.” And his successor 
:ar i860 followed suit by celebrating the “ second centenary ” 
’aledonian Mercury. He brought out a facsimile of No. i of 
us Caledonius (January 1660), in its eight pages of small 
curiously contrasting with the great double sheet of the day. 
:y years is a long period of suspended animation, and the 
)n of ; the two- newspapers cannot be proved to be more than 
. The Caledonian Mercury was the first of Scottish journals 
conspicuous place to literature — foreign as well as Scottish. 
’45 ” one of its editors, Thomas Ruddiman, junior, virtually 
d his life, 1 and the otheri, James Grant/ went into exile, for 
ression of conscientious political opinion. Its publication 
if ter an existence of more than one hundred and forty 

ithstanding ; the positive assertion 2 that the Edinburgh 
and the Edinburgh Evening Courant “ were entirely different 
, and never had any connexion whatever with each other,” 
ntial identity may be asserted upon better grounds than 
>r. which identity used to be claimed for the Caledonian 
' with Mercurius Caledonius. The grant by the town council 
burgh in December 1718 of a licence to James M 'Ewan to 

1 Evening, Courant three times a week appears to have been 
revival, in altered form, of the. original .Courant, repeatedly 
.to in earlier, but not much earlier, records of the same 

:ion. So revived, the Evening , Courant was the first Scottish 
y give foreign intelligence from original sources, instead of 
g the advices sent to London. In 1780 David Ramsay 
;its proprietor. Under his management it is said to have 
i the largest Scottish circulation of its day. It was then of 
politics. 'Subsequently, returning to . its original title,' and 
lg as a daily morning paper, it ranked for long as the senior 
: the Conservative party in Scotland, but at last" the compe- 
the Scots man caused its disappearance, and after amalgamat- 
. the Glasgow News or the Scottish News in 1886, it expired in 

Edinburgh Weekly Journal began in 1744, but it only attained 

1 when, almost seventy years afterwards, it became the joint 
/ of Sir Walter Scott and of James Ballantyne. Scott wrote 
olumns many characteristic articles. Ballantyne edited it 
s death in 1833, and was succeeded in the/ editorship by 

Mbir. The paper was discontinued about 1840. The 
gh Evening News started in 1873. ■ ' > ‘ 

Scotsman, the leading Scottish newspaper, was established 
ce-arweek paper in January 1817 and became a daily in June 
t ranked as the chief organ, of the Liberal party in Scotland, 

2 Home Rule split in 1886, when itbecame Unionist', It was 
by William Ritchie, in conjunction \vith Charles Maclareh. 

hort period it was edited; by J. R. M'Culloeh,; the eminent 
economist. He was succeeded by Maclaren, who edited the 
ntil 1845, and he in turn in 1848 by Alexander Russel (1,814- 
/ho (with Mr Law as manager) continued to conduct it with 

ns Intelligencer.. But this was a London newspaper, dating 
62, .which may occasionally have been reprintedin Scotland; 
copies, however, are now known to exist. ’ In like manner 
'tish Mercury, No. 1, May 8, 1692, appears to haVe been a 
newspaper based upon Scottish news-letters, although in an 
written in 1848, in the Scottish Journal of Topography, v oil ii, 
t is mentioned as an Edinburgh newspaper, 
ing an imprisonment of si £ weeks in the Tolbooth pf F^din- 
is health suffered so severely that he died very shortly after 

ise." ■ •’* • ‘ •• ; ’ J ’ ' 1 * ■' ;• 

it, History of the Newspaper Press (1873); iii. 412. 


soon developed 1 into a great newspaper, strong both omits literary 
side and also, in gathering news; and it was citculated/all over 
Scotland, its publishing offices being opened in Glasgow, which was 
a better centre for distributing in the west, and in' Perth for 'the 
north. At last under Charles A. Cooper it succeeded in killing^ all 
its rivals in Edinburgh. In 1885 the Scotsman issued an ; evening 
paper.'- ' / : • V ' V ' " ! 

The North British Advertiser was founded’ in 1826. The Witness 
began in 1840 as the avowed organ of what speedily became the 
Free Church party in Scotland. In it's first prospectus it calls itself 
the Old- Whig. The paper appeared twice a week, and its editor, Hugh 
Miller, very soon made it famous. In the course of ' less' tha { n‘ sixteen 
years he wrote about a thousand articles and papers, conspicttotiS for 
literary ability, still more so for a wide range of acquirement and of 
original thought, most of -all for deep conscientiousness. ' It survived 
its first ; editor’s death' (l 855) only a few years. ’* ‘ ; i> 

In Glasgow the Glasgow 'Her aid was founded in 1782. When the 
Scotsman extended its activities to Glasgow, the Herald opened an 
office in Edinburgh ; and it took' an active part in .breaking down 
the old localism of Scottish papers. * In. later years , it became’ a 
powerful organ. The North British Daily 'Mail was established; in 
April 1847. George Troup, Its first editor, made it specially famous 
for the organizing skill with which he brought his intelligence at an 
unprecedented rate of speed from Carlisle, the nearest point then 
connected with London by railway. 8 The Glasgow Evening' Neips 
was started in 1870, • ; w;, i • ’• . ■ 

The Aberdeen Journal was founded as a weekly paper in* 1748 And 
became a daily in 1876. In 1879 it issued an evening edifibn. :Jhe 
Aberdeen ■ Daily Free Press, originally a weekly, dates from 1853* 
In- 1881 it issued/ an evening "pa per ’ in connexion with itself. The 
Dundee Advertiser , established in 1801, towards the latter part of ;tJie 
century extended 1 its sphere of influence mqch on the lines of ‘the 
Scotsman and Glasgow Herald. It issued the Evening Telegraph In 
1 877; In 1859 the Dundee Courier, a ‘halfpenny papet, Had begun].;, ‘ 

It may 1 be added that a very large number of the men who ha! ve 
distinguished themselves by their, labours on the grekt rrewsphpers 
of London; and several who rank' as founders of these,, began 'their 
career and have left their mark on the newspapers of Scotland. ! J 

Ireland: — In 1641 appeared a sheet called Warranted Tldlngsjrofn 
Ireland; but;. this, .wifh‘ : Ireland's True Diurnal (1642)*, '‘Mercuries 
Hibernicu's- '( i 644)1 the Irish ' 1 Cqurdnt (1,690), weteall of them Loriifqh 
newspapers containing Irish neWs. The real newspaper ‘press s ;of 
Ireland began with : the Dublin News-Letter of T685. Five years' later 
appeared the Dublin Intelligencer -{No. i , September 36, 1696). 
Both of these were shortlived! Puds' Occurrences 'fotiqNved in I^oo 
and lasted for more than fifty years', as the pioneer of the. daily 
press of Ireland. Tn 1710 or in 1711 (there is some doubt as to the 
date of the earliest number) the Dublin Gazette he gan to’ appear, 
the offieiaLorgari Of the vice-regal government: Fdlkener's- Jopr^al 
was established in 1728. . Esdaile' s News-Letter began in. 1744, ! took 
the title' of Saunders's News-Letter in 1754 (Wh.en' lit appeared, three 
times a week), and became a daily newspaper in 1777. !• 

In the Nationalist press the famous Freeman's Journal has.’ lofig 
been prominent amongst the Dublin papers.; ft was establisHpd 
as a dailv paper 'by a committee of the first society 'o£,. f, X’nifed 
Irishmen ” in 1763, and jts first editor was .Dr .Lucas'. Flood and 
Grattan were at one time numbered amongst its eontributots. 
although the latter,, at a subsequent period, is reported to have 
exclaimed in his place in the Irish parliament, “ The Freeman's 
■ Journal .is a. liar’ a public, pitiful liar.”* In 1870 it brought put 
the Evening Telegraph; In ,1891 the; dissensions among the' frish 
Nationalists 'led tp tne establishment of the Parnellite Dublin. Daftly 
Independent And' Evening Herald, fn 1897 the Nation, forrperly;;a 
weekly, was brought out as a daily. On the Unionist * siae' -the 
principal. Irish paper is the JDubiin Irish Times (1,859). ... 

Waterford’ possessed a newspaper as early as 1729, entitled tfie 
Waterford Flying Post. It professed to contain “ the most material 
hew$ b.bth .foreign anq domestic,” was' printed on common .writing 
paper and published twice a week at the price of a halfpenny.. . The 
Waterford Chronicle was started in 1766. , . : , 

The Belfast News-Letter was started in 1737; the Belfast .Evening 
Telegraph in 1870; the Belfast Northern Whig in 1824. : ’ 

British Dominions beyond the Sea. 

It. is unnecessary here to give all the statistics for the British 
ColoniaLpress, which has enormously developed in modem times. 
,S,o far as its early history is concerned, it may be noted that KeimeFs 
Gazette was started in Barbadoes in 1731 and Granada followed with 
a newspaper of its own in 1742. In Canada the Halifax Gazette. was 
established in, 1751 and the 'Montreal- Gazette in 1765. "The first 
Australasian paper was the Sydney Gazette ■ and New South WaUs 
A dvertiser (1803-1843), the Derwent Star , . in Van Dieman ’s Land 
(Tasmania), starting: in x8,io : . In modern days; all the British 
dominions beyond the sea have produced important and well-con- 
ducted papers. The > 'Canadian, press has) naturally had certain 
marked : affinities withi the^ American ; but the Globe in T oroiito, f a:s 

3 See Notes and Queries, 5th series, vii. 45, viii. 205. 


aia U< 53 i — daily since i» 4 % Sydney Daily l ele graph, Melbourne 
us (1846) and Melbourne Age (1854), with the evening Melbourne 
aid, have been the most important. In South Africa the Cape 
xs (1876) has been the principal paper, but some of the Transvaal 
lish papers have exercised great influence in the disturbed 
tical conditions since about 1895. 

idia. — For a considerable period under the rule of the East India 
upany the Indian- press was very unimportant both in character 
influence. It was permitted to shape its course and to gain 
jsition as it could, under the potent checks of the deportation 
er and the libel law, without any direct censorship. Nor was it 
id difficult to inflict exemplary punishment on the writers of 
fensive paragraphs." 

rior to Lord Wellesley’s administration the most considerable 
spapers published at Calcutta were the World , the Bengal Journal , 
Hurkaru , the Calcutta Gazette (the organ of the Bengal govern- 
,t), the Telegraph , the Calcutta Courier, the Asiatic Mirror and 
Indian Gazette. Mr Duane, the editor of the World, was sent to 
ope in 1794 for." an inflammatory address to the army," as was 
Charles Maclean, four years afterwards for animadverting in 
Telegraph on the official conduct of a local magistrate, 
he Calcutta Englishman dates from 1821. Lord Wellesley was the 
governor-general who created a censorship (April 1799). His 
s-code was abolished by the marquis of Hastings in 1818. The 
er of transporting obnoxious editors to Europe of course remained, 
laps the most conspicuous instance of its exercise was the re- 
r al of the editor of the Calcutta Journal (Silk Buckingham), 
:h occurred immediately after Lord Hastings’s departure from 
>a and during the government of his temporary successor, Mr 
nt Adan. Buckingham’s departure was followed closely (14th 
•ch 1823) by a, new licensing act, far exceeding in stringency that 
ord Wellesley, and (5th April 1823) by an elaborate " Regulation 
jreventing the Establishment of Printing-Presses without Licence,, 
for restraining under certain circumstances the Circulation of 
ited Books and Papers." The first application of it was to 
iress the Calcutta Journal . 

1 ^he course of the elaborate inquiry into the administration of 
a which occupied both Houses of Parliament in 1832, prior 
he renewal of the Company’s charter, it was stated that there 
2, 'besides 5 native journals, 6 European newspapers: three 
y, the Bengal Hurkaru, John Bull and the Indian Gazette; 

published twice a ’ week, the Government Gazette; , and two 
kly the Bengal Herald and the Oriental Observer . At this 
od every paper was published under a licence, revocable at 
sure, with or without previous inquiry or notice. At Madras, 
he other hand, the press remained under rigid restriction. The 
iras censorship was removed whilst the parliamentary inquiry of 

2 was still pending, - 

ne question only, and that but for a brief interval, disturbed 
1 William Bentirick’s love of free discussion. The too famous 
alf-Batta " measure led him to think that a resolute persistence 
in unwise policy by the home government against the known 
fictions of the men actually at the helm in India and an un- 
bred press were two things. that could scarcely co-exist. It was 
this occasion that Sir Charles Metcalfe recorded his minute 
eptember 1830, the reasoning of which fully justifies the assertion 
I have, for my own part, always advocated the liberty of the 
is, believing jts benefits to outweigh its mischiefs; and I continue 
he same opinion." This opinion was amply carried out in the 
norable law (drafted by Macaulay and enacted by Metcalfe as 
ernor-general in 1835), which totally abrogated the licensing 
em. It left all men at liberty to express their sentiments on 
lie affairs, under the. legal and moral responsibilities of ordinary 
and remained in force until the outbreak of the mutiny of 
7 * . 

1 1853 Garcin de Tassy, when opening at Paris his annual course 
setures on the Hindustani language, enumerated and gave some 
resting details concerning twenty-seven journals (of all sorts) in 
dustani. In i860 he made mention of seventeen additional ones, 
course the circulation and the literary merits of all of them were 
tively small. One, however, he said, had reached a sale of 

0 copies. 1 

1 1857 Lord Canning's law, like that of 1823, on which it was 
ely modelled, absolutely prohibited the keeping or using of 
iting-presses, types or other materials for printing, in any part 
:he territories in the possession and under the government of 
East Indian Company, except with the previous sanction and 
nee of government, and also gave full powers for the seizure and 
libition from circulation of all books and papers, whether 
ited within the Indian territories or elsewhere. 

n 1878 an act was passed, which long remained in force, regulating 
vernacular press of India: " Printers Or publishers of journals in 
intal languages must, upon demand by the due officer, give bond 
to print or publish in such newspapers anything likely to excite 


The Hurkaru and the Indian Gazette were long afterwards corn- 
id under the new leading title, Indian Daily News (with the old 
le appended). 


.Notification of warning 'is to be made in the official gazette it these 
regulations be infringed (whether there be bond or not);' on repeti- 
tion, a warrant is to issue for seizure of plant, &c. ; if a deposit have 
been made, forfeiture is to ensue. Provision is made not to exact 
a deposit if there be an agreement to submit to a government officer 
proofs before publication." After the disturbances of 1908-1909 
further and more stringent regulations were made. 

The Indian Daily Mirror (1863) was the first Indian daily in English 
edited by natives. The total number of journals of all kinds pub- 
lished within all the territories of British India was reported by the 
American consular staff in 1882 as 373,. with an estimated average 
aggregate circulation per issue of 288,300 copies. Of these, 43, with 
an aggregate circulation of 56,650 copies, were published in Cal- 
cutta; 60, with ah aggregate circulation of 51,776 copies, at Bombay. 
In 1900 it appeared from the. official tables that there were about 
600 newspapers, so called, published in the Indian empire, of which 
about one-third, mostly dailies, were in the Indian vernaculars. 
Calcutta had 15 dailies ( Calcutta Englishman , &c.); Bombay 2 
( Bombay Gazette)'; . Madras 4 (Madras Mail); Rangoon 3 ( Rangoon. 
Times); Allahabad 2 (Pioneer); Lahore 2 (Civil and Military 
Gazette). 

Authorities.— For late developments,- see Mitchell’s, Sell’s and 
Willing’s Press Directories. For historical information: J. B. W. 
Williams, Hist, of British Journalism to the Foundation of the Gazette 
(1908); H. R. Fox-Bourne, English Newspapers (1877); "The 
Newspaper Press,’ \ Quarterly Review, cl. 498-537 (October,- 1880) ; 
Hatton, Journalistic London (1882); Pebody’s English Journalism 
(1882); Progress of British Newspapers in the iQlh Century (1901; 
published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) ; Andrews, History of British 
Journalism (2 vols., i860); Hunt, The Fourth Estate; Grant, The 
Newspaper Press (3 vols., 1871-1873); Plummer, "The British 
Newspaper Press," Companion to the Almanac (1876); Nichols, 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century , iv. 33-97. (H. Ch.). 

3. Newspapers of the United States 2 

Massachusetts . — Boston was the first city of America that 
possessed a local newspaper; but the earliest attempt in that 
direction, made in 1689, and a second attempt, under the title 
Publick Occurrences , which followed in September 1690, were 
both suppressed by the government of Massachusetts. Nearly 
fourteen years afterwards (April 24, 1704), the first number of 
the Boston Neivs-Letter was “ printed by B. Green, and sold by 
Nicholas Boone.” Its proprietor and editor — so far as it can be 
said to have had an editor, for extracts from the London papers 
were its staple contents — w T as John Campbell, postmaster of the 
town. In 1719 he enlarged his paper, in order, as he told his 
readers, “ to make the news newer and more acceptable; ... 
whereby that which seem’d old in the former half-sheets becomes 
new now by the sheet. . . . This time twelvemonth we were 
thirteen months behind with the foreign news beyond Great 
Britain, 3 and now less than five months; so that . . . we have 
retrieved about eight months since January last and he 
encourages* his subscribers with the assurance that if they will 
continue steady “until January next, life permitted, they will 
be accommodated with all the news of Europe . . . that are 
needful to be known in these parts.” But Campbell’s new plans 
were soon disturbed by the loss of his office, and the commence- 
ment of a new journal by his successor in the postmastership* 
William Bxooker, entitled the Boston Gazette “ published by 
authority” (No. 1, 21st December 1719). The old journalist 
had a bitter controversy with his rival, but at the end of the year 
1722 relinquished his concern in the paper to Benjamin Green, 
who carried it on, with higher aims and greater success, until his 
death, at the close of 1733, being then succeeded by his son-in- 
law, John Draper, who published it until December 1762. By 
Richard Draper, who followed his father, the title was altered 
to Massachusetts Gazette and Boston News-Letter; and the 
maintenance of the British rule against the rising spirit of 
independence uniformly characterized his editorship and that 
of his widow (to whom, at a subsequent period, a pension was 

2 For the general conditions producing the modern type of 
American newspaper, .see the first section of this article. In the 
following account of American and foreign newspapers, the historical 
material in the 9th and 10th editions of the Ency. Brit, has been 
utilized and in parts repeated. 

3 In other words, the attention of the Bostonian; politicians was 
engrossed on the siege of Belgrade, when their contemporaries in the 
mother country were intent on the destruction of the Spanish fleet 
on the coast 01 Sicily. 


troops were compelled to evacuate the city ; 

Boston Gazette, founded: in 1719, had James Franklin, 
rother of the celebrated Benjamin Franklin, as its first 
. It lasted until the end of 1754,. its editorship usually 
ig with the change of the postmasters. . On the 17th 
1721 James Franklin started the New England C our ant, 
hlication of which ceased in 1727; and two years later 
tin Franklin purchased the Pennsylvania Gazette , which 
inued weekly until 1765. ■ ■ ‘ 

he Boston Gazette and the C our ant succeeded the New 
d Weekly Journal (20th March 1727; incorporated with 
'ston Gazette in 1741), and the Weekly Rehearsal (27th 
iber 1731), which. became the Boston Evening Post (August 
and under that title was for, a time the most popular of the 
newspapers. It aimed at neutrality in politics, and there- 
d not survive the exciting events of the spring of 1773. 

I minor papers followed, which may be passed over without 
A- new Boston Gazette, which began dn April 1755 (merged 
> in the Centinel ), is of more interest. . For a long ti-mfe it 
e main organ of the popular party against England, and 
ded their policy- with great ability, and in a dignified 
. Otis, John Adams, Samuel Adams and Joseph Warren 
uongst its. writers. It was strongly Republican after the 
>n of the constitution, especially opposing -its old con- 
r John Adams. ’ . 

Massachusetts Spy (1770), under the indefa tigable editor- 
f the American historian of printing, Isaiah Thomas, 
Oman’s service in this struggle, although of a different 
om that of the Boston Gazette. The latter spoke chiefly 
thinkers and natural leaders of the people. The Spy was 
; . and, active skirmisher' who engaged his antagonists 
er be met them,, and frequently carried the war into the 
s country. In July 1774, during the operation of the 
Port Act, and soon after the landing of four British 
nts, it adopted Franklin’s odd device, representing Great 
as a dragon, and the colonies as a snake divided into 
,rts with the motto, “ join or die.” But Boston. grew too 
the patriotic printer, and he had to remove to Worcester 
lay of the battle of Lexington. Here the paper continued 
ublished (as the Worcester Spy) until 17 86,- —the lack of the 
: revolutionary matter being occasionally supplied by the 
cation in its columns of entire books, such as Robertson’s 
a and Gordon’s History of the. Revolution. This journal,' 
many more; was for a time killed by a tax. The stamp 
nposed in March 1786, though amounting to but two- 
ff a penny, and very speedily, repealed, led to its suspension 
prill 788, whenthe weekly Massachusetts Spy was; revived, 
till 1848. A morning edition, the Worcester Spy, was 
in 1845 and continued to . be. published till May 1904.. ; 
Boston Centinel was another memorable newspaper. It: 
unded in 1784 as, the Massachusetts Centinel and the 
ican Journal, a semi-w T eekly; in 1790 becoming the 
dan Centinel, For many years it was edited' by Major 
sell (1761-1S45), a. man who combined real ability with 
Xion of temper and singular modesty and disinterested- 
He printed the Act’s , of Congress for a very long time 
t charge, but the government eventually, gave him £1400 
Edition of his work. The Centinel • had good foreign news, 
issell was intimate with Louis Philippe and Talleyrand 
hey were in Boston. In 1830 it absorbed the Palladium 
id in 1793 as the Massachusetts Mercury, and renamed 
the Massachusetts Mercury and New England Palladium) , 
1836 the Boston Gazette, but in 1840 was merged in the 
Advertiser. The Boston Daily Advertiser was founded in 
nd, in 1832 absorbed the Patriot, which in 1819 was started 
1 nucleus chiefly composed of the New England Chronicle 

am Lb yd Garrison’s once well-known Liberator was 
i at Boston on New. Year’s Day 1831. For a time its 
vas also writer, compositor and pressman. In December 


brought to trial. He continued the paper till 1865 and lived to 
witness the abolition of negro slavery. In 1827 Garrison also 
edited' in Boston the National Philanthropist , the first American 
total abstinence paper, ' ’ 

Among modern Boston papers the most important are the 
Evening Transcript Herald (1836), Daily Advertiser (1813% 

Globe (1872), Boston American (1904) and Post (1831); 

Of Massachusetts papers outside Boston the most iifiportant 
still in existence in 1910 was the morning’ Springfield Republican 
(weekly, 1824; • daily, 1844), established by Samuel Bowles, 
father of Samuel Bowles (1826-1878), its most famous editor: 

The Evening Salem Gazette, originally a weekly (1768), was L a 
famous paper during the War of Independence and in the period 
immediately, after. . The Hampshire ^Gazette of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, lounded in September 4786 in the interests/of the 
Administration at the time of Shays s Rebellion, started its daily 
edition in 1890. The weekly Gazette and Courier (1841); was a 
consolidation of the Greenfield Gazette (1792) arid the Courier (1838). 
The Salem Register . and Mercury, continues the Salem Register ( 1-890.) 
and the Mercury,, which was published in Salem as early as 1763, 
biit not' continuously. The Haverhill Evening 'Gazette dates from 
1798. In-Pittsfield is published the Berkshire County Eagle, a weekly 
established in 1789, with an evening edition, the Berkshire- Evening 
Eagle (1892). The - Newburyport Herald (evening 1880; morning 
1892) continues the title of an earlier paper (1797) owned by Ephraim 
W. Allen and William S. Allen. ' * C •_ ; ‘-' 

At the commencement of the struggle for independence in 1775 
Massachusetts possessed 7 newspapers, New Hampshire 1 (the New 
Hampshire Gazette), Rhode Island 2, and Connecticut 3,— making L3 
in all for the New England colonies. Pennsylvania had 8, of which 
the earliest in date was the American Weekly Mercury { No. 1, 22nd 
December 1719) ; and New York but 3, the oldest of them being the 
New York Gazette (1725). Up to that period. (1725) Boston and 
Philadelphia were the only towns possessing a newspaper throughout 
America. In the middle arid southern colonies there were, in 1775, 
in the aggregate, 10 journals, of which Maryland, Virginia. and North 
Carolina possessed each 2, South Carolina 3 and Georgia 1. The 
tctal number of the Anglo-American papers was 34, and all- of them 
were of weekly publication. , 

New -Hampshire.-*— The N ew H amps hire Gazette (1756; dally 
edition since 1852), published at Portsmouth, was the “ father n 
of the New England press. The Cheshire Republican (1793) and 
New Hampshire. Sentind {1799; evening edition since .1890) are 
still published at Keene. 

Vermont. — The earliest paper established in ‘Vermont- was 
the Green Mountain Postboy , first published in April 1781. The 
oldest important paper in Vermont is the Rutland Herald 
(established in 1 794 as a weekly; daily edition since 1861). 
The V ermont Journal of Windsor, Vermont, was established in 
1783. . • . • ' • • • • . 

Maine.—' The first papers of any importance published in 
Maine were the Portland Advertiser (evening, 1785), of which 
James G. Blaine was editor rin 1857-1860; and the Eastern 
Argus of Portland (September 1 803) . The latter was established 
by Nathaniel Willis (1780-1870), the father of N. P. Willis. 
Willis was converted in Portland by Edward Pay son and about 
1808 he left the paper. In 1816-1*826 he established in 'Boston 
the Recorder, which is supposed to have been the first American 
religious paper. In 1827 Willis established the Youth's Com< 
panion , the most popular American juvenile paper.' The Eastern 
Argus was edited in 1820-1824 by Seba Smith (1818-186$), 
who established in 1829 the Portland Courier , which he. edited 
until 1837 and to which he contributed the: sketches republished 
in 1833 as Life and Letters of Major Jack Downing. 

Connecticut. — The Connecticut Courarit of Hartford was 
established in. October, 1764 as a weekly; in 1893 there, appeared 
a semi-weekly issue, and its daily issue, the Hartford C our ant, 
fii^t appeared in 1837. The paper' was a strong supporter of the 
administrations of Washington and Adams. Probably the best 
known of its editors is Joseph R. Hawley. Charles Dudley 
Warner was long a member of the staff. The Hartford Times 
(semi-weekly 1817; daily,) 1841) has always been a prominent 
paper. Its principal early editors were Gideon Wells in 1826- 
1836 (in-i86i“i869 he was United States secretary of the navy), . 
and John Milton Niles (1787-1856), who was United States 


ne united otates m 1 540-1 541. . • 

Text to the Courant, the oldest paper still published in Con- 
ticut is the New. Haven Journal, established as a weekly in 
6 (the weekly edition is now styled the Connecticut Her aid) , 
ch first appeared as a daily in 1834 as the Morning Journal 
Courier. The New London Gazette (1763), which in 1773 
ame the Connecticut Gazette, ceased publication in 1844. 
)ther Gazette was established in New London for a time, 
i$ np. longer published and was in no way connected with the 
ier paper. T he Danbury News (weekly, 1870, when The 
^5 and Jeffersonian were consolidated;. daily, 1883) is known 
the humorous sketches contributed by its proprietor James 
ntgomery Bailey (1841-1894). The Republican Farmer 
ekly) was established in 1790 in Danbury and in 1810 removed 
Bridgeport; the Evening Farmer was first published in 1855. 

: Norwich Courier (weekly, 1796) has a daily edition, the 
leiin (.1858). 

’Jtode Island~The oldest paper now published in Rhode 
nd is the Newport' Mercury . (weekly; 1758), which, like 'most 
be other New England patriot sheets, was suppressed in 1765; 
ras established by James Franklin, a nephew of Benjamin 
nklin. 

Pennsylvania'.— The Aurora (1790) was the most notable of 
early- Philadelphia papers, next to Franklin’s Gazette. It 
founded by Franklin’s grand son, Benjamin Franklin Bache, 

> in . 1 7 84. had. started the American Daily Advertiser , the first 
£rican daily. Bache and his successor William Duane (who 
ed the. paper till 1,822) bitterly attacked Washington, Adams 
Hamilton; and the Aurora after 1793 was practically the 
tn of Jefferson, but ceased To be of importance after the 
orial capital >vas removed from Philadelphia. From 1791 
[793 the principal Anti-Federalist paper was the National 
Hie, , edited by, Philip Freneau, whom Jefferson brought to 
adelphia. As opposed to these there was the United States 
Hte, founded in New York in 1789, but removed to Phila- 
ihia in 1790, which represented Alexander Hamilton. This 
nal afterwards (1826-1847) was an important Whig organ, 
er the editorship of Joseph Ripley Chandler (1792-1880). 
[847 it was consolidated with the North American (1830), 
:h still survives in Philadelphia, having in its progress also 
)rbed the Pennsylvania Gazette (1729-1845), for a time owned 
Benjamin -Franklin, the Pennsylvania Packet (founded 1771) 
other papers. 

ther important Philadelphia papers still in- existence are, 
Public Ledger (1836), founded as a one-cent paper, purchased 
864 by George W. Childs, who increased the price from 
o 10 cents a week; the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin , which 
iolidated the American Sentinel (1815) and the Evening 
letiH (1847;); and the Press (1857), edited from 1880 to 1908 
Bharles Emory Smith (1842-1908), United States Minister 
Russia in 1890-1892, and postmaster-general of the United 
es in 1898-1962. : ; 

enjamin Lundy edited in Philadelphia in 1836-1838 the 
IrnaT Enquirer -(anti-slavery), which -became the Pennsylvania 
man and in 1838-1840 was edited by John G. Whittier, 
^tsi^de of Philadelphia the oldest papers of importance in Penn- 
inia are' the Pittsburgh Gazette, first published in 1786 and 
ably the first newspaper published west of the AUeghanies, 
h in 1906 was consolidated with the Times (1879) to form the 
tie .Times; and ;the Pittsburgh Post (1792; daily, 1S42); one of 
ew influential Democratic papers published in Pennsylvania ; the 
burgh Dispatch (1846) is a morning paper. Other papers 
ded before, 180 i (aiid still published) in Pennsylvania are: the 
iklin Repository of Chambersburg (weekly, 1790; daily, 1883), 
hich A. K. McClure was proprietor and editor in 1850-1856 ; the 
ling .Adler (weekly, 1796), .the oldest existing German newspaper 
-le.pountry ; the Intelligencer of Lancaster (1799), with which 
Journal (1794) was' combined in 1839; the Westmoreland 
ocral bf Gre£ nsburg - (weekly, 1799); the Herald of Norristown 
kly,‘ 1799; daily 1 848);: . : 

'drylands The earliest - journal of Maryland was William 
z s’ s 'Maryland Gazette;' of Annapolis, begun in 1727, when in all 
:rica it : had but six existing predecessors. Discontinued in 
1, It was revived in 1739 by Jonas Green and lasted till 1839. 


the successor pf the Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser 
founded in August 1773; on the 21st September 1814 it pub- 
lished “ The Star Spangled Banner.” The Baltimore Sun was 
started in 1837. 

New Jersey. — New Jersey had no really established newspaper 
before the Revolution, although the first number of an intended 
journal was. published in 1765, under the title of the Constitu- 
tional Gazette , containing matters interesting to Liberty, but no wise 
repugnant to Royalty . The earliest regular paper -was t he New 
Jersey Gazette , which began in December 1777 at Burlington 
(soon removing to Trenton), and ceased publication in 1786. 
A State Gazette (weekly), now published in Trenton, dates from 
1792 (daily, 1846); Trenton’s largest paper is the Times (evening; 
1882). The Sentinel of Freedom, a Newark weekly, was first 
published in 1796; its daily edition, the Star, dates from 
1832. Newark’s largest paper is the Evening News (1883). 
The New Brunswick Times was first published as a weekly in 
1792; a daily edition was added in 1849. 

Virginia r-r-\ irginia, notwithstanding its illustrious pre- 
cedency — the province of Raleigh, the cradle of Washington- 
possessed neither newspaper nor printing office until 1736, so 
that (as respects one-half at least of the wish) there was once a 
prospect that the devout aspiration of Sir William Berkeley 
might be realized. “ Thank God,” said this Virginian governor 
in 1671, “ we have neither free school nor printing press, and I 
hope may not have for a hundred years to come.” The earliest 
journal established in the state was the Virginia Gazette, 
commenced in 1736. It was still published at Williamsburg in 
1766, when a second paper of the same name was established 
there. This second paper, backed by Thomas Jefferson, was 
afterwards called the American Advertiser and then the Com- 
mercial Advertiser, and stopped in 1822. The Richmond En- 
quirer, which started in 1808, succeeding the Examiner, early 
attained a leading position as a Democratic organ; it was 
discontinued in 1880. The Alexandria Gazette (1816) is still 
published. 

Washington , D.C. — The first “ administration organ ” (i.e. 
expressing the political views of the administration, but not 
officially a government paper), was the National Intelligencer 
(1800); this position it held until 1829, when it became an 
opposition paper. In Jackson’s administration the United 
States Telegraph, which had been purchased in 1826 by Duff 
Green, became the “ administration organ but in 1830 
it was supplanted by the Globe. The United States Telegraph, 
which had supported Calhoun, remained his organ until 
1835, strongly favouring slavery and opposing the abolition 
press. The Globe after December 1830 was . conducted by- 
Francis Preston Blair the elder and John C. Rives (1795-1864); 
it opposed Nullification, Secession, and the Southern wing of the 
Democratic party. In 1841 the National Intelligencer became 
the administration organ; it was succeeded in the same year 
by a new paper, the Daily Madisonian, President Tyler’s organ, 
and in 1845 the Union became the organ of President Polk. 
To the Union in 1845 the Globe sold out, but only as a 
party organ. In 1846 to 1871 the Globe was the publisher of 
the Congressional debates. President Taylor’s organ during his 
administration was the newly established Republican. During 
President Fillmore’s presidency the National Intelligencer , 
which was a Webster- Whig organ, returned to power, and during 
Pierce’s administration the Union was again the administration 
organ, with the Evening Star (1852) a close second. In 
Buchanan’s administration the influence of the Union continued. 
During the Civil War most of these papers died off, except the 
Star and the National Intelligencer, which in 1870 removed- to 
New 'York, where it stayed as a semi-weekly for some time. 
The Washington Post, now the leading paper, was founded in 
1877. The National Era, the organ of the' American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, first published in Washington in 1844 
(the Cincinnati 'Philanthropist was- merged with it in 1847) by 
Gam alieT Bailey, is known principally because Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ran in its columns as a serial in 1851-1852. A New 


> York . — The New York Gazette (which started in New York 
n the 1 6th of October 1725) was followed by the Weekly 
il (No. 1; 5th November 1733), still memorable for the 
ution for sedition which it entailed ori its printer, John 
Zenger, and for the masterly defence, of the accused by 
w Hamilton. “ The trial of Zenger,” said Gouverneur 
>, “ was the germ of American freedom.” Gaines’s New 
Mercury was published from 1752 to 1783. James. Riving- 
724-1802) in 1773 published the New York Gazetteer as a 
t sheet, but his press was destroyed in 1775 and he went 
gland; in 1777 he returned and published Rivington’s 
r ork Loyal Gazette (semi- weekly), renamed first the Royal 
: and . then Rivington’s New York Gazette and Universal 
iser, which came to an end in 1783. The semi-weekly 
indent Journal was one of the papers of New York City in 
between October 27th, 1787, and April 2nd, 1788, the 
list essays were published; in 1788 it became part of the 
7 ork Gazette, and : then in 1840 was consolidated with the 
il of Commerce, The first daily newspaper published in 
:y or state of New York was the New York Journal and 
zr, commenced in 1788. In 1802 the Morning Chronicle, 
by Peter . Irving (1771-1838), a brother of Washington 
,’w Y as established as Aaron Burr’s organ; in 1805 it was 
i in the Poughkeepsie Journal. Another- political paper 
e Minerva (1793), under Noah Webster, w T hich had a semi- 
r edition, the Herald . These in 1797 became th e Com- 
l Advertiser and Yew York Spectator respectively. The 
■ (surviving as the Globe and Commerical Advertiser) was 
in 1820-1844 by-W. L. Stone and in 1867 by Thurlow 

810 the aggregate number of papers published within the 
ras 66, of which 14 belonged to New York City. Ten years 
he city press included 8 daily journals, with an aggregate 
Irculation of:*o,8oo copies. No one paper circulated more 

000, and but two-^-the Evening Post (1801) and the Cow- 
l Advertiser (1797J — attained that number. 

New York Evening Post was at first strongly Federalist 
■actically an organ of Alexander Hamilton, who with John 
sisted in founding it. Its first editor was William Coleman 
•1829). In the^ years immediately following 1819 John 
an Drake contributed to the Pos£ the “ Croaker ’’ pieces, 
ich FitzGreene Halieck joined. William Cullen : Bryant 
to write for the Post in 1826, and became its editor-in-chief 
8. John Bigelow, Parke Godwin, Carl Schurz, Horace 
, E. L. Godkin, editor from 1 88 x to 1901, and - Henry 

1 , are the important names in its history. Rollb r Ogden 

e editor in 1903. Closely connected with the Post is 
sekly Nation , long edited by E. L. Godkin (q l .v.)< The 
fas strongly Federalist until the War of <.1812; it opposed 
lartford Convention; 1 until i860 it was consistently 
:ratic; it supported Lincoln: in' i860 and in 1864 and 
in 1868; in later years it was an ’advocate of free trade 
: civil service reform. There -were earlier Evening Posts 
6-1747 and in. 1794. • • 

cheap (two-cent) press of America (the previous price 
;. usually been six cents) began in New York in the shape 
Morning Post (1st January 1833), which only lasted a few 
1 the real pioneer was the Daily 'Sun (No. 1, 23rd 
aber 1833), written, edited, set : up, and worked off by 
niin Henry Day, a journe}^man printer. It sold at one 
ill the Civil War* when it charged two cents' the price 
Ling- at that figure. The New York Sun was acquired in 
y Charles Anderson Dana (q.v.), who made it a powerful 
and under his successor William M. Laff an (1848-1909) 
lined one of the great dailies.; 

New York Herald followed in May 1835, founded and 
by James Gordon Bennett (q.v.), and his efforts and thosri 
>on gave- it an enormous commercial success. 

New York Tribune was established in 1*841 by Horace 
y .( q.v.), who remained its editor and one of its 'proprietors 


Reid (b; 1837), who had joined the staff in r-868 and afterwards 
became U.S. Ambassador in London. Directed by two such 
men the Tribune became a powerful organ. . v ; ‘ : : ... 

The Yew York Times, which was* to rank ^ with the Tribune 
and- Sun among the best modern- American i daily* papers; was 
established; by Henry J. Raymond; (q:v.) in September 185a ; and, 
though absent at ; times in ^discharge of his.du ties' as: lieut;* 
governor of New York and member of Congress, he continued 
its editor and chief proprietor until hia death in June 1869. 
At the end of the century, under the control of Mr Adolph .$, 
Ochs (b. 1858), it was, prominent in American; journalism for the 
excellence of its news service and literary character. 

The New York World was founded in i860 as a highly moral 
and religious sheet, which immediately failed and had. to bri 
reorganized. In 186 1 the M qrhing Courier and j the Enquirer 
were merged into it. In 1864 it and the Journal . of Commerce 
were suppressed fqr several days by the Federal authorities 
because each had been tricked ,into publishing a forged presidential 
proclamation of . a draft and of a general fast day v In 1869 it 
became the sole property of: Manton Marble . (b., 1834), who 
retired from its editorship in 187^; in 1876 it was sold to a 
syndicate and came under the control of Jay Gould; in 1883 if 
was purchased by Joseph Pulitzer (b. 1847), and its modern 
activity began. It worked hard for Grover Cleveland,: especially 
in his first campaign, and opposed W. J. Bryan and his policies. 

The journals owned by W, R. Hearst (b. 1863) all over America 
represent perhaps more conspicuously . than any others 7 the 
popular developments which at the end of the 19th century 
were associated with the nickname of the “ Yellow Press.” 
His papers in New, York in 1910. weret thb‘ American .(originally 
Journal',, morning except; : Sunday )j, the Evening', Journal, the 
American and Journal (Sunday) and Das Morgen journal. 
Starting in the •’nineties as proprietor of the San: Francisco 
Examiner/ Mr Hearst Had a large fortune to enable him to carry 
out his ideas of a thoroughgoing democratic journaiism, appealing 
particularly to the. less literate masses and supplying all sorts 
of sensational news. The class prejudice often underlying’ the 
policy of his papers w a ^ bitterly criticized and resented 1 by sober 
American . opinion, but their passionate appeal to the masses* 
combined with their audacious and lively presentation of news, 
gave Mr Hearst nevertheless a,- position of considerable power; 
and no secret was made of his. ambition to reach the, highest 
political. positions, both -in New York Itself, and ; in the Republic; 
Dangerous as his social influence was considered by important' 
sections of the community, and unsuccessful as he remained up 
to 1910 in obtaining municipal office or presidential nominaridn, 
it remained the fact that, in the type of journalism so indefatigafely 
conducted under him, he represented a serious force in American 
social and political life, and his journalistic .methods 1 were a 
remarkable outcome of the conditions ‘Of a modern free press 
in a ‘ democratic country, where a large public exists for the 
consumption of the sort of newspaper fare which he was ready 
to provide. ; 

The New York Press (1887) is a morning Republican paper of 
the strictest party type. ‘ ' ' ; / ' ; " 1 A. ; ; 1 .- s 

An important commercial paper of long standing in -New York 
is the Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, founded 
in 1827. as the Journal of Commerce by Arthur Tappan (1786- 
1865) arid his Brother Lewis Tappan (1788-1873), and in 189J 
consolidated with the Commercial; Bulletin (1865). The Journal 
of Commerce in, 1829-1830 was the first American paper to Send 
out news schooners which intercepted packet ships which brought 
news especially of the French Revolution of 1830. Arthur 
Tappan, who was one of the founders of Objerlin College;, estab T 
lished in. 1833 the Emancipator, an abolitionist paper, Of which 
in 1833-1837 Elizur Wright (1894-1885), and in 1837-1840 
Joshua Leavitt (1794-1873), were editors. Leavitt: ‘took the 
paper to Boston. It was the weekly organ ot Jthe American 
Anti-Slavery Society. • * . •.. - 

TW. New Y ork Evening ' Mail (1833), for a time the Mail 


with the help of Willis Hall (1801-1868), a prominent 
5 lawyer and politician, by James Brooks (1810-1873), 
had formerly been on the Portland Advertiser and in 1832 
written (for the Advertiser) the first regular Washington 
ispondence. His brother Erastus (1815-1886). was joint 
jr.of the Express in 1836-1877, James Brooks wrote several 
.s of travel and was involved in the scandal of the Credit 
ilier. 

the New York newspapers not in English the most important 
he following. The Staats-Zeitung (evening, 1834) is published 
company of which in 1909 Herman Ridder (b."i85i) was 
dent, having since 1890 been treasurer and manager. Ridder, 
►minent German Democrat and Roman Catholic, established in 
the Catholic News,, a. weekly with a large circulation, edited by 
>n Henry Ridder. , The Zeiiung (morning, 1845), Herald (even- 
[879), and Revue (Sundays) are other German papers published 
ne company. Mr Hearst’s Das Morgen Journal dates from 
, A Socialist Labour paper — daily Volks Zeitung and weekly 
laerts — was established in 1878. The Jewish Daily News and 
!dy) Jewish Gazette (1874) in Yiddish and English, have, large 
lations; so have the Jewish Morning ' Journal (1901; Abend 
1899, and weekly, Jewish Journal , 1899) ; the Jewish Herald 
ling) and Volksadvocat (weekly), both editions, 1887; and 
a rd, (evening, 1897). The Courtier des Ftats-Unis (1828) 
shes small daily, Sunday and weekly editions. There are four 
in dailies ? the more important being L'Araldo Italiano (1894) 
II Progress so Italo- Americano (1879). The Atlantis (evening, 
) is a Greek daily. The Listy (1875) and Hlas Lidu (1886) are 
mian dailies; the Narodni List (1898) is a Croatian daily; the 
c American (1903), Irish Nationalist (1888), Irish- American 
>) and Irish World are Irish weeklies printed in English; the 
ikai Magyar Nepsava- (1897) ;is a Hungarian daily, also pub- 
i in Cleveland, Ohio; t-h e^Glas Naroda (1893) is a small Slavonic 

long the New York weekly publications must be mentioned 
>er's Weekly, founded in 1856; George William Curtis was 
connected with it in 1857, and after 1864 was its political 

r. Under Curtis it was a powerful advocate of civil service 
m, and: its- campaigns against Tammany were made famous by 
:artoons of Thomas Nast. During the Civil War Harper's 
iy published Nast’s sketches in the field. Frank Leslie's 
! rated Newspaper (now Leslie's Weekly) was founded in 1855 
rank Leslie- (1821-1880), whose ability as a wood-engraver was 
>asis of it & success. Nast was employed by Leslie in 1854 and 
:quent years,. and was sent to England to sketch the Heenap- 
rs fight. With Harper's and Leslie's Weeklies ranks Collier's 
iy, established in 1888 by Peter Fenelon Collier (d. 1909). 

e following are newspapers of Brooklyn. The Eagle (evening, 
), of. which- Walt Whitman was editor in 1846-1847, came in 
under the . editorship. of St Clair McKelway (b. 1845), editor in 
-1885 of the Albany Argus . The Times (evening, 1848), like the 
remakes a specialty of the news of Long Island. Brooklyner 
Presse (evening, 1864). The Standard Union (evening, 1864). 
Ziiizen. (e ve rt i ng , 1886). • 

tside of .New York City the most important papers in the 
.cal history of the state have been those of Albany. The 
riy Argus, established in 1813 (daily, 1824), was the organ of 
amous Albany Regency. The Evening Journal of Albany was 
fished in 1830 by Thurlow Weed, who controlled it for 35 
After 1865.it became the property of Samuel Wilkeson (1817- 
b and in 1889 William Barnes, jr., became its editor. The Argus 
the Journal held alternately the valuable state printing. A 
jjnal fight: in the Democratic party over the printing resulted 
e establishment of the Atlas in 1843; in 1858 this was con- 
ated with The Argus: * * - 

Buffalo the oldest paper is the Commercial , the successor of 
Buffalo Gazette (181 1, weekly), which in 1818 became the Niagara 
ot and- in 1820 the Buffalo Patriot , and in 1834 the Buffalo 
oU and Commercial ■ Advertiser . The daily issue began in . 1 835 as 
'Commercial Advertiser \ the. weekly was still called by the earlier 

s. . The weekly ceased publication in 1909. In 1890 the daily 
ne the Commercial. The first daily in Buffalo was the Courier 
5 ), controlled in 1909 by W. J. Conners. The Evening Times 
i). was in 1909 edited- by Norman Mack, who was in 1908 
urer of the Democratic National Committee. 

Rochester are’ the. Democrat and Chronicle (morning and 
ly; Democrat, 1826; Chronicle, 1868); Post-Express (evening, 
); Herald (morning, 1879); and Union and Advertiser (evening, 
}, It was in Rochester that Myron Holly^ 1779-1841), who had 
2 r!y edited the Ey o ns .( N. Y. ) Countryman (anti-masonic), edited 
Freeman, an * anti-slavery paper ; and here in 1847-1860 
erick Douglass edited the North Star, called Frederick Douglass's 
r after 1855'. - : * . 7 ■ 

Syracuse are the Evening Herald (1877) and th e Post-Standard 
ning, Standard^ 1829, and Post, 1894, consolidated in 1899):- 


The Utica Herald-Despatch and Daily Gazette is the successor of 
the Whitestown Gazette (1793) ; the Daily Gazette first appeared in 
1 842 ; the tyorning Herald (1847) was consolidated with it in 1867; 
a-nd in 1900 it was purchased by the owners of the Evening Despatch 
(1898). 

In Catskill, Greene county, New York, was established in August 
1792 by Mackay Croswell the Packet , which in May 1804 was suc- 
ceeded by the Recorder, which in 1909 wa$ still published as a weekly, 
the largest in the county. Mackay Croswell’s son Edwin Croswell 
(1797-1871) left the Recorder in 1823 and in 1824 became editor of 
the Albany Argus; Croswell was state printer in 1824-1840 and 
1844-1847.. ^ : 

Other papers (mostly with small circulations) in New York state 
founded before 1801 are: the Gazette of Hudson (weekly, 1785; 
daily, Evening Register, 1866); the Register of Newburgh (1796; 
now a daily only); the Washington County Post of Cambridge 
(weekly only, 1798); the Journal of Ballston Spa (weekly7 1798; 
Ballston Daily Journal , 1894; Republican).; and the. Gazette of Gwego 
(weekly only, 1800). ... • 

Ohio. — The Repository (weekly, 1815;. daily, 1878), formerly 
the Ohio Repository , of Canton, is one of the oldest papers in 
Ohio. The Western Hemisphere of Columbus was purchased 
in 1836 by Samuel Medary (1801-1864), who changed its name 
to the Ohio Statesman; Medaty— • the “ old wheel horse of 
Democracy,” who is said to. have originated the cry of “ Fifty- 
four, forty, or fight!” — -was a friend of Stephen A. Douglas and 
governor of Minnesota in 1857-1858 and of Kansas in 1858- 
1860; S. S, Cox was editor of the Statesman in 1853-1854. 

The Weekly Gazette of Cincinnati (founded in 1793 as the 
Centinel; in 1804-1815 . called the Liberty Hall; in 1815-1883 
the Cincinnati Gazette), and the Commercial Tribune (morning; 
formed in 1896' by the .consolidation of the Coymnercial Gazette 
and Tribune), are published by the same firm. In 1825-1840 
Charles Hammond (1779-1841), an anti-slavery leader, was 
editor of the Gazette. The Commercial was made by Murat 
Halstead (1829-1908), a prominent Republican politician, and 
writer of several “ campaign lives ” of Republican presidential 
candidates, who was the. first editor in the Middle West to get 
news freely by telegraph. The Cincinnati Enquirer (morning, 
1842) became a great power in Ohio politics under the ownership 
(after 1852) of Washington McLean and his son John R. McLean. 
The Post (1880), the Times-Star ( Times 1836) f the Volksblall 
(1836), the Volksfreund (daily 1850; weekly 1852), and the 
Freie Presse (1874) are the other large dailies of Cincinnati. 
In Cincinnati James G. Bimey established in 1835 the Philan- 
thropist , an anti-slavery paper, which Gamaliel Bailey edited 
in 1837-1847. 

The Cleveland Leader (Republican, 1847) was bought in 1853 
by Edwin Cowles (1825-1890) and Joseph Medill (after 1855 
of the Chicago Tribune ). Cowles became sole owner in 1854; 
he was an anti-slavery Whig and one of the founders of the 
Republican party in the state. The Leader of 1853 was a con- 
solidation of the Cleveland Forest City, a Whig paper founded 
in 1849 by Joseph Medill arid, united in 1852 with the Free 
Democrat ; Like the Chicago Tribune it was in 1909 controlled 
by Medill’s grandson, Medill McCormick (b. 1877), a son-in-law 
of M. A. Hanna. The Press of Cleveland (evening, independent) 
was established in 1878 by James Edmund Scripps (1835-1906); 
with Milton A. McRae (b. 1858) he formed the Scripps-McRae 
Press Association of Cleveland and the Scripps-McRae League, 
which included the Cincinnati Post, the St Louis Star-Chronicle, 
the Cleveland Press , the Kentucky Post of Covington, the 
Columbus Citizen, and the Times , the News-Bee and- Times - 
Bee of. Toledo. Scripps and McRae organized the Publishers’ 
Press Association, of New York, a rival of the Associated Press. 
Scripps in his later years was a benefactor of the city of Detroit, 
where he had established (1873) the Evening News.-, The Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer (morning, 1841) ; is a well-known paper; in its 
columns . appeared the first Art emus Ward ” sketches, contri- 
buted by Charles Farrar Browne (1834-186 7) * who in 1861 went 
to New York to edit. the short-lived humorous Vanity Fair . 
The Waechter und Anzeiger {Waechter 1852; A nzeiger 1872) is 
published in Cleveland. 


:ning, 1899), and the Express und Westbote (weekly, 1880; 
day, 1878; daily, 1890 — the different editions being under 
'.rent names). The News of Springfield has a weekly edition, 
Weekly Republic , which was founded in 1817. The Toledo 
ie (daily, 1848; weekly, 1835) before and during the Civil 
• contained the attacks on slavery and on political abuses 
ten by “ Petroleum V. Nasby,” i.e. David Ross Locke 
,3-1888). The first of these letters (signed “ Rev. Petroleum 
ivious Nasby”) appeared in the Jeffersonian of Findlay, 
V in i860, when he was its editor. He had edited small 
zrs in Plymouth and Mansfield (O.) before his connexion 
l the Blade ; in 1871 he became managing editor of the 
ting Mail of New York City.' Will Carleton (b. 1845) was 
ember of the Blade’s staff, and contributed to the Blade 
first “ ballads.” The News- Bee (evening) of Toledo was 
led by the consolidation in 1903 of the Times (1846), News 
8) and Bee (1894), and has a morning edition called the Times 
a Sunday edition called the Times- Bee. The Zanesville 
rier, (Republican; daily, 1846) has a weekly edition dating 
1 1809 (originally the M uskingum M essenger). 
nortg the smaller newspapers of Ohio the following are more than 
years old: the Western Star of Lebanon, (weekly, 1806); the 
'Patriot of Lisbon (weekly, 1808; daily and sem i- weekly, 1898) ; 
the Journal of Dayton (morning, 1808). ' 

linQis.—Thz first newspaper in Illinois was the Illinois 
aid (1814; succeeded in 1815 by the Illinois Intelligencer) 
Caskaskia (then the seat of government); it removed to 
dalia,. which then became the capital, in 1820; it became 
V andalia Whig and Illinois Intelligencer in 1832; and it 
ed publication about 1839, when Springfield became the 
tal. • 

tie principal papers in Illinois are naturally those of Chicago. 
Chicago Tribune (morning; 1847) succeeded ; The Gem of 
°rairie (1844), and a weekly edition was for a time continued 
;r that name. In August 1848 John Locke Scripps (1818- 
>) bought a third ..interest' in the Tribune and became its 
aging editor. In 1852 he sold it to a syndicate of Whig 
icians. A part (in 1855) and eventually the whole (in 1874) 
bought by Joseph Medill (1823-1899). Horace White 
[834) was a reporter on the Tribune in 1856, and was its 
>r and one of its proprietors in- 1864-1874; from 1883 to 
he was editor-in-chief of the New York Evening Post. 
858 the Daily Democratic Press, which J. L. Scripps had 
dished in 1S52 with William Bross, was consolidated with 
Tribune as th e. Press and Tribune] in i860 the name became 
Tribmie again; the Tribune Company was incorporated 
>6 1 , with J. L.: Scripps as its president. The first newspaper 
ished in Chicago, the .Democrats (November 1833), was 
;ed . with the Daily Tribune in ’ 1861. The Inter-Ocean 
ning; 1872), .under the editorship (from 1897) . of George 
eler Hinman (b, 1863),. has made a specialty of foreign 
rs. The News (evening; 1875) was founded and developed by 
dile E. Stone (b. 1848) as a one-cent evening paper. After 
Eugene Field contributed. to this paper his column “ Sharps 
Flats,” including much verse. In 1888 Victor Fremont 
son (b. 1850), who. had been associated with' Stone, acquired 
>aper. The Record (morning; 1881), started by Lawson, was 
plidatedin 1901 with the Herald, (1881) as the Record- Her aids] 
Evening Post dates from 1889. In 1900 W. R. Hearst estab- i 1 
d in Chicago two papers. Hears! s Evening American and the j 
»iW-(the name assumed in 1902 for his morning American ). 
Chicago German papers include the Freie Presse (evening 
weekly; 1871)., the Staals-Zeitung (daily, 1847, weekly- — - 
en und Daheim— 1845; evening edition, the Abend Presse) 
Abendpost (1899).. The Skandinaven (semi-weekly, 1866; 
*187-1) is an important, Norwegian-Danish paper; and 
are large Bohemian and Polish dailies. 

Springfield, the state capital, . there are two party journals, 
Ihnois. State Journal (Republican; semi-weeldy> 1831; daily, 
and the Illinois State Register (Democratic; weekly, 1836; 

; 1848). 


particularly known in 1869-1891 for the , humorous sketches of 
Charles Bertrand Lewis (b. 1842), who wrote under the pseudonym 
“ M. Quad.” The News (morning, 1873) was established by J. E. 
Scripps ( 11835-1 906). 

Missouri.— The oldest paper is the Republic of St Louis, formerly 
the Republican, founded as a weekly in July 1808, by Joseph 
Charless, an Irishman who had worked on the Kentucky Gazette 
in Lexington ; it was called first the Missouri Gazette , then (1,809) 
the Louisiana Gazette , then (1812) the Missouri Gazette again, and 
then (1822) the Missouri Republican ,and in 1886-1888 the St Louis 
Republican ; the present name was adopted in** 1888. Its first 
daily issue was in September 1836 and the first Sunday issue in 
1848. The Republican was originally a Jeffersonian Democratic 
paper; it opposed Thos. H. Benton pit supported Wra. Henry 
Harrison in. 1840, and became a Whig organ; and from- 1856 was a 
Democratic paper. A cause celkbre was the* trial* in 1830 for the 
impeachment of Judge James H. Peck of the U.S. District' Court 
for Missouri, who had suspended from practice for 18 months and 
had imprisoned for 24 hour’s an attorney, Luke Edward Lawless, 
who had criticized in . the Republican Judge Peck’s decision in a 
Spanish land grant case, which was adverse to Lawless, attorney 
for the plaintiff. William Wirt appeared for Peck, and he was 
acquitted. Since 1837 the paper has been almost continuously the 
property of the Knapp and Paschall families. In 1871 the Repub- 
lican purchased a Walter press from The Times of, London; it 
introduced stereotyping in i860, probably before any other news- 
paper. The Globe- Democrat (morning; Republican, 1852) of St 
Louis early became a valuable property? in 1872 it was sold for 
$456,100. In St Louis in 1833-1836 Elijah P. Lovejoy published 
the Observer , primarily a religious paper, which because of local 
opposition to its attacks on slavery he removed in July 1836 to 
Alton, 111 ., where he was killed by a mob. 

•The Post-Dispatch (evening, 1851) is a consolidation made in 
1878 by its proprietor Joseph Pulitzer. Pulitzer’s first newspaper 
experience wasln 1868 as a reporter on the Westliche Post (morning, 
1857) of St Louis, which has an evening edition, the Anzeiger, a 
Sunday edition, Mississippi Blaetter, and a semi-weekly and- weekly 
edition, Anzeiger des-Westens. Carl Schurz was editor of' the West- 
liche Post in 1867. Another German newspaper in St Louis is 
Amerika (morning; 1872). 

The two principal dailies of Kansas City are the Star . (evening, 
i88o~r88i ; with a morning edition, the Times , 1838, and a Meekly 
Star , 1890), founded by William R. Nelson (b. 1841) ; and the Journal 
(morning; 1854'; with a weekly edition) . The > News-Press- '(News, 
1878; Press, 19023 evening) is the principal papgr of St Joseph. 

North Carolina . — The Observer (weekly,- 1817; • daily, 1896) of 
Fayetteville. The News and Observer (daily; News, 1872; Observer , 
1876) and North Carolinian (weekly, 1892) of Raleigh. 

South Carolina . — The News and Courier of Charleston- ( Courier , 
established 1803 by Loring Andrews, d. 1805, of Hingham, Mass. ; 
News , 1865; consolidated, 1873). The City Gazette of Charleston 
(founded in 1783 as, the South Carolina Weekly Gazette) was edited, 
by W. G. Simms in 1828-1833, but then failed, after bravely attempt- 
ing to oppose Nullification, and was finally purchased by the Courier. 
The State of Columbia (1891) is one of the most influential papers in 
the South. 

Alabama.— The News (evening, 18S7) and Age-Herald (morning, 
1887) of Birmingham. The Mercury of Huntsville (weekly, 18 16; daily, 
1885).' The Register of Mobile (weekly, 182 l). The Advertiser r of 
Montgomery (1828). The Morning Times of Selma (weekly edition, 
1825). • • - • . • . > 

Georgia — The Constitution of, Atlanta (daily, 1868; weekly, 1S70) : 
Henry W. Grady (1851-1889), the orator, was its editor and pro- 
prietor-in-part from i88o‘ until his death; Joe! Chandler Harris was 
an editor (1890-1901) and contributed the Uncle Remus sketches; 
Frank Lebby Stanton (b. 1857) is well known as a contributor of 
humorous paragraphs and excellent verse. The Journal of Atlanta 
(1883; semi-weekly, 1885) ; its proprietor in 1887-1898 was Hoke 
Smith (b. 1855), H.S. Secretary of the Interior in 1893-1896, and 
governor of Georgia in 1907-1909. The Chronicle of Augusta (17&5, 
semi- weekly ; now semi-weekly and, since' 1837, daily) ; originally 
th e Augusta Chronicle and Gazette of the' State, in 1821 it became the 
Augusta ' Chronicle and' Georgia- Gazette (then Advertiser ) in 1835, 
the Augusta Chronicle •; in 1837, when it incorporated the State? s 
Rights Sentinel — edited for about a dozen years by Judge Augustus 
Baldwin 'Longstreet (1790-1870), son of * the inventor William 
Longstreet, and author of Georgia Scenes (1840) — the Daily Chronicle 
and Sentinel ; in 1877, after merging with the Constitutionalist 
(founded before 1 800); the Chronicle and Constitutionalist ]^ James 
R. Randall (1839-1908), author of “ Maryland, my Maryland,” was 
senior editor of the Chronicle for some time, having been connected 
with the Constitutionalist after 1866. The Enquirer -Sun of Columbus 
(w r eekly, 1828; daily, 1858). The Telegraph of Macon (semi-weekly, 
1826; now daily also).' The Union-Recorder of MiUedgeville (the 
Federal Union, 1829, and the Southern Recorder , 1819, united in 
1872). The Tribune of Rome (1843)^ The Morning News of 
Savannah (1850b " ■ 


nocrdt (d^ily» ! ::l863‘; ! :;semi*weekly,^ 1895) of New Orleans. 
ibeille de la Nouv.elle-Or leans (1827). The States (1880) of New 
eans; On .all these. see New Orleans.. De Bow’s Commercial 
view appeared in New Orleans in 1846-1 861, -in Charleston 'and 
shingt on in 1861-1864, and in New York'ih. 1866-1.870; it was 
ced by James. Dunwoody BrownsonDe Bow (1820-1867), formerly 
44-1845) pf the Southern Quarterly Review, professor (1848-1850) 
political economy in the University of Louisiana, director of the 
te census in 1850-1853, and of the Federal census in 1853-1855. 

> Review was intensely Southern in tone and is a most important 
^uree M for the economic- history of the South; from it De Bow 
racted Industrial Resoiirces of the Southern and Western States 
^ols. New' Orleans, 1852-1853). 

Florida . — The Florida Times Union and Citizen (1865), with daily 

I .semi-weekly' editions; and the Metropolis (1887), both of 
ksonville. -The Morning Tribune (weekly;, 1870; daily, 1891) of 

II pa. 

n exas.-r - The Statesman o( Austin. (1871). The Morning News of 
lias, established in 1885 by Alfred H. Belo (1839-1901), who in 1875 
tght the Galveston News (established 1842) and built up these 

> papers. The Post (1.880) and the Chronicle and Herald (1901) 
Houston. 

"ennessee .— The Journal and Tribune ( Journal , 1839, and Tribune , 
6, consolidated in 1898) of Knoxville. The Commercial Appeal 
ppeal, 1840,; Avalanche , 1857; Commercial 1889; consolidated 
[894) ; ; and the News Scimitar [Evening Scimitar , 1880, .and News , 
2, consolidated in 1904), both of Memphis. The Banner (1875), 
l. the American (1830), both of Nashville. The first paper 
jlished in the state was the Gazette (1791) of Rogersville, which 
loved in. 18 18 to Knoxville, where it was published for a few years. 
Kentucky .- — The Louisville Courier -Journal ( Journal , 1830; 
trier, 1843; Democrat , 1844; consolidated -1868), edited by Henry 
tterson. whb , began his connexion with the Journal in 1867. 
s Herald (1869) of Louisville. In Frankfort, the Argus of Western 
erica ■ was established in 1806; in 1816. Amos Kendall (1789- 
9). became part owner and co-editor, and under him the Argus was 
olitical power ;,it was succeeded in 1840 by '.the Yeoman, 
hdiana:~The first paper in Indianapolis was. the Gazette (January 
2)v which in 1830 was consolidated with .(and took the name of) 
Indiana Democrat ; in 1840 it was reorganized^ as the Indiana 
tinel ; in 1851 it was first published as a daily; in 1865 its name 
* changed. to the Herald, and in 1868 again to the Indianapolis 
■tinel ; in February 1905 ft was bought by the News (v. infra). 
i 'Indianapolis Journal (1823) ceased. -publication in 1904, but 

> an important Republican sheet especially after 1878,. when John 
ilfant New (1831—1906) became its editor and proprietor; New 
>,a wealthy 'banker who w T as U.S. treasurer in 1875-1876, assistant 
'etary of the treasury in 1882-1884, and for many years a member 
rt of the time, treasurer) of the Republican National Committee, 
i paper was also;owned and edited by his son, Harry Stewart New 

1858), who was a member of the executive committee of the 
Dublican National Committee. The Indianapolis News (evening, 
9) and the Star (morning, 1903) are the principal papers in the 
v. The first paper published in the state was at Vincennes in 
y 1804 and called the Western Sun ; it is still published (daily 
;ion since 1879). . 

Visconsm . — The principal papers are those of Milwaukee: the 
hing Wisconsin (1847) ; .the Sentinel (morning, 1837), , edited in 
5*1861 by Rufus King (1814-1876), who was U.S, minister to the 
ltifical: States in 1863^-1867, and a brigadier of volunteers in the 
il War; the News (evening, 1866); the Free Press (morning, 

1) ; the Germania- Abend-Post (1872, with a large weekly edition), 

1 the Kuryer Polski (evening, 1888). • 

Iinne$ota.i — The Journal (eveningy 1878) ; the Tribune (morning, 
ning r and weekly, 1867); and th e Tidende (daily, 1887; weekly, 
14 Norwegian- Danish) 'are the principal, papers of Minneapolis. 
St Paul the best-known paper is the Pioneer Press (founded in 
9; daily since 1854); the Minnesota Pioneer was the first paper 
ited in the state, and in 1855 it was' consolidated with the 
nhesota Democrat under the name of Pioneer and Democrat ', in 

2 .it became the 5/ Paul. .Pioneer', and in 1875 after the St Paul 
ss united iwithdt it took the name of the Pioneer Press. The other 

the Dispatch (evening, 1868) ; the News (evening; 1900) 
i the .'Volks Zeitung'. (weekly, 1857; daily, 1877). . 

Zansas .-—' The Emporia Gazette (evening, 1890) is one of the notable 
iller city. papers of the, country; its reputation being due to its 
:or and proprietor William Allen White (b. r868). Other papers 
nterest are the. Leavenworth Times (morning and weekly, 1857); 
Topeka, the Capital \ daily and semi-weekly, ■ 1879) ; the 
te Journal , (evening and weekly, 1872), and the Herald (evening, 
r) ; and in : Wichita, the Eagle (morning,. 1884, and weekly, 

2) J -• 1 

Nebraska .—-' The News (evening, 1899), the World-Herald (morning 
l evening, weekly and'semi-weekly, 1865), and the Omaha .Bee 
taring and e veni ng, ' J 87 1 ) a re all of O mah a . The Bee was 
rblished by A Edward Rosewater (1841-1906)4 -.bis son Victor 
1871) succeeding him in 1895 as managing editor; y The. Roser 
:ers were prominent in the Republican party and headed the 


Commoner, a weekly used by him in spreading his political views and 
in advancing his candidacy for the presidency. The Lincoln dailies 
are ■’ the Nebraska State Journal (morning, 1.870; Evening News, 
1880; Weekly State Journal, 1868), the Star (evening, 1902); and 
the evening Post (1896). 

Iowa. — The Des Moines papers are the Capital (evening, 1883), the 
News (evening, 1881), and the Register and Leader (morning, Leader , 
1849, and Register , 1856, consolidated in 1902)-. At Burlington is the 
Hawk Eye (morning, 1839), to which Robert Jones Burdette (b. 
1844), associate editor in the ’seventies, contributed humorous squibs. 
The Burlington Evening Gazette, originally the Wisconsin Territorial 
Ga'zette (1837), is one of the oldest papers in the state. 

Arkansas. — The Arkansas Gazette (Democratic ^ morning and 
weekly) was first published at Arkansas Post in 1819, then. removed 
to Little Rock. 

Colorado. — At Denver are the Republican (morning and weekly, 
I 866); the Post (evening, 1893; weekly, 1901); and the Rocky 
'Mountain News (morning, 1859; evening, The Times , 1872; and a 
weekly edition). 

Arizona.— At Tombstone, the county-seat of Cochise county, is 
the well-known Epitaph (1882), a Sunday edition of the Prospector 
(daily, Y886). 

Utah . — At Salt Lake City are the Deseret Evening News (daily and 
semi-weekly, 1850), controlled by the Mormons; the Salt Lake 
Tribune (daily, 1870; semi-weekly, 1894), founded by Godbe and 
Harrison, opponents. of Brigham Young, and always anti-Mormon; 
and the Salt Lake Herald (daily and semi-weekly, 1870). The last 
named was the principal- — and for a time the only- — Democratic 
paper in Utah; in 1901 it was purchased by Senator W. A, Clark, 
who sold it in August 1909 to Republican politicians. 

. California. — At San Francisco are the Call (morning, 1856), 
owned by John D. Spree kels (b. 1853), principal owner of the Oceanic 
Steamship Company, and son of Claus Spreckels the “ sugar-king 
the Examiner (morning, 1865), founded by Senator George. Hearst 
(1826-1891), the inheritance of which started his son, William 
Randolph Hearst, in the newspaper business; the Bulletin (morning, 
1855); th e . Chronicle (morning, 1865; weekly, 1874); the Evening 
Post (1871; weekly edition, 1875), and the California Demokrat 
(morning, 1853; consolidated in 1902 with the Abend Post ; weekly 
edition, California Staats- Zeitung, 1854). The Argonaut ( 1877) is 
an able literary weekly. 1 

In Los Angeles the large dailies are the Times (morning, 1881; 
weekly edition, Saturday Times, and Weekly Mirror., 1873); the 
Herald, (morning, 1873); the Express (evening, 1871); the Record 
(evening, 1895) ; and W. R. Hearst ’s Examiner (morning, 1903).' 

Oregon. — At Portland are the Morning Oregonian (1861; weekly 
edition, 1850) which has a great reputation on the Pacific Coast; 
the Oregon Daily Journal (evening and semi-weekly; 1902) ; and the 
Evening Telegram (1868). 

Washington:— At Seattle are the Post Intelligencer (morning, I867)> 
and the Times (evening and weekly, 1861). 

4. Newspapers of France 

The annals of French journalism begin with the Gazette 
(afterwards called Gazette de France)., established by Theo- 
phraste Renaudot in 1631, under the patronage of 
Richelieu, and with his active co-operation. Its price p^^f 
was six centimes. Much of its earliest foreign news 
came direct from the minister, and not seldom in his ow T n hand. 
Louis XIII. took a keen, perhaps a somewhat childish, interest 
in the progress of the infant Gazette, and was a frequent con- 
tributor, now and then taking his little paragraphs to the printing 
office himself, and seeing them put into type. Renaudot was 
born at Loudun in 1584, studied medicine in Paris and at Mont- 
pellier, established himself in the capital in 1612, and soon became 
conspicuous both within and beyond the limits of his profession. 
Endowed by nature with great energy and versatility, he seems 
at an early period of his career to have attracted the attention 
of the great cardinal, and to have obtained permission to establish 
a sort of general agency office, under the designation of “ Bureau 
d 7 Adresses et de Rencontre.” An enterprise like this would, 
perhaps, naturally suggest to such a mind as Renaudot’s the 
advantage of following it up by the foundation of a newspaper. 
According to some French writers, however, the project was 
formed by Pierre d’Hozier, the genealogist, who carried on an 
extensiye correspondence both at home and abroad, and was 
thus in a position to give valuable help; according to others 
by Richelieu himself. Be this as it may, Renaudot put his hand 
zealously to the work, and brought out Lis first weekly- number 
in May 1631. So 'much, at least, may be inferred from, the date 
(4th July 1631) of the sixth number, which was the first dated 


eight pages) in small quarto, and is’ divided into two 
-the first simply entitled Gazette , the second Nouvelles 
res de divers ehdroits . For this division the author 
two reasons — (i) that two persons may thus read his 
[ .at the same time, and (2) that it facilitates a division 
subject-matter, the Nouvelles containing usually intel- 
from the northern' and western countries, the Gazette 
[he southern and eastern. He commonly begins with 
L and ends with home news, a method which was long and 
Uy fallowed, and which still obtains. Once a month he 
led a supplement, under the title of Relation des nouvelles 
zde } ' reQues dans tout le mois . In October 1631 Renaudot 
sd letters patent to himself and his heirs, conferring the 
ve privilege of printing and selling,, where and how they 
please, “ the gazettes, news and narratives of all that 
Lssed or may pass within and without the kingdom.” 
sailants were numerous, but he steadily pursued his course, 
his death in October 1653 left the Gazette to his sons . in 
ring circumstances. In 1752 the title Gazette de France \ 
■st used. Under this designation it continued to appear 
hie 24th August 1 848. During the five days which followed 
ate it was. suspended; on the 30th it was resumed as Le 

* franqais, journal ded’appel & la nation , and again modi- 
L the 14th September to L’Etoile de la France , journal des 
le tons. On the 25th October it became. Gazette de France, 
l de l’ appel.d la nation ; and under this title it continued. 

t Loret's rhymed Gazette { 1650 to March 1665) will always 
titerest in the eyes' of students who care less for the 
ity ” of history than for the fidelity of its local colour- 
id i the animation of its- backgrounds. It w’ere vain to 
here for any deep appreciation of the events of those 
y times; but it abounds in vivid portraits of the men- 
anners of the day. It paints rudely, yet to the life, the 
of: the Fronde, with all its effervescence and depression, 
satility and fickleness, its cowardice and its courage, 
the Mercure galant , established by Donneau de Vize m 
with Thomas Corneille for its sub-editor, it may be said 
that it sought to combine the qualities of the Gazettes, 

* both grave/ and gay. Like the Gazette: de France, it 
; ' contained the permitted state news and court circulars 
; day! Like Loret’s Gazette, • it amused its readers 
satirical verses, and with sketches of men and manners, 

, if not always true, were at least; well invented. Review’s 
:rrnons, law pleas and* street airs, the last reception at the 
my and the last new fashion of . the milliners, all found 
place. De Viz6 carried on his; enterprise for more than 
years, and at his death (17x0) it was continued by Riviere 
resny. The next editor, Lefevre de Fontenay, altered 
tie to. Nouveau 'Mercure, which in 1728 was altered to 
re de France, a; designation retained, with slight modifica- 
until 1853. The .Mercure passed through many hands 
:it came into thbse of Panckoucke, at the eve of; the Revolu- 
Amongst its more conspicuous writers, immediately before 
hange, had been Rayrial and Marmontel. The latter, 
1, had for many years been its principal editor, and in his 
ires has left: us a. very interesting record of the views and 
which governed him in the performance of an arduous 

He there narrates the curious fact that it was Madame 
•mpadour who contrived the plan of giving pensions to 
nt men : of letters out of the profits of the Mercure. To 
f MarmontePs predecessors the “ privilege,” or patent, 
>een worth more than £1000 sterling annually. This 
ue was now to be shared amongst several, and to become 
ms of extending royal “ patronage ” of literature at a 
rate/ It is to this pension scheme, too, that we ow r e the 

* Moraux . Marmontel, who had long before lost his 
snt ” by an act of high-minded generosity, continued to 
in the composition of the literary articles with.'Chamfort 
,a. Harpe, whilst. Mallet du Pan, a far abler writer than 
, beeame A> the most prominent of the. political .writers in 


year he penned some comments on the “ Declaration of the 
Rights of Man,” very distasteful to violent men of all parties, 
but which forcibly illustrate the pregnant truth they begin 
with*: “ The gospel has given the simplest, the shortest and 
the most comprehensive ‘ Declaration of the Rights of Man, ■’ 
in saying, ‘ Do unto others as you would that they should do 
unto you.’ All politics hinge upon this.” 

’ In 1790 the sale of the Mercure rose very rapidly. It attained 
for a time a f circulation of 13,000 copies. Mirabeau : styled 
it- in debate “ the most able of the newspapers.” Great pains 
were taken in the collection of statistics and state papers, The 
absence of which from the French newspaper press had helped 
to depress its credit as compared with the political journalism 
of England and to some extent of Germany. But, as the Revo- 
lution marched on towards a destructive democracy, Mallet du 
Pam evinced more and more, unmistakably his rooted attach- 
ment to a constitutional monarchy. And* like so many of * his 
compatriots, he soon found the tide too strong for him. The 
political part of the. Mercure (in 1791 its title was altered to 
Mercure franqais) changed hands, and after the 10th August 
1792 its. publication was suspended. • ; 

All this time the Moniteur. ( Gazette nationale, ou le moniteur 
universel ), founded in 1789, was .under the same general manage;- 
ment. 1 The first idea, indeed, of this famous official Moa f teur 
journal appears to have been Panckoucke’s, but it universe!. 
did not firmly establish itself until lfe had purchased 
the Journal de V assembles nationale, and so secured the 
best report of the debates. The , Moniteur, however, kept 
step with the majority of the assembly, the Mercure with the 
minority. So marked a contrast between two journals, with 
one proprietor, gave too favourable a leverage to the republican 
wits not . to be turned to good account. Camille. Desmoulins 
depicted. ihim as Janus — one face radiant at the blessings of 
coming liberty, the other plunged in grief for the epoch that 
was- rapidly disappearing. 

When resumed, after a very brief interval, the Mercure 
jranqais became again Mercure de France — its political' im- 
portance diminished, whilst its literary worth was enhanced. 
During the later days of the Revolution, and under the imperial 
rule, its roll of contributors included the names of Geoffrey, 
Ginguene, Morellet, Lacretelle, Fontanes and Chateaubriand. 
The statesman last named brought upon the Mercure \ another 
temporary suppression in June 1807 (at which date; he was 
its sole proprietor), by words in true unison with the noblest 
deed of his chequered career-^his retirement, namely, from 
the imperial service on the day that the news of the execution 
of the duke of Enghien reached him, being the day after he. hat! 
been appointed by Napoleon a minister plenipotentiary. 

Thus it chanced that alike under the brilliant despotism of 
Napoleon and under the crapulous malversation of Louis XV. 
the management of the Mercure was revolutionized for. protests 
which conferred honqur upon the journal no less than upon 
the individual writers who made them. . Resumed by other 
| hands, the Mercure continued to appear until January 1820, 
when it was again suspended. In the following year it reappeared 
as Mercure de France, aU.dix-neuvieme slide, and in February 
1853 it finally ceased. 

The only other newspaper of a date anterior to the Revolution 
W’hich needs to be noticed here is the first French daily, the 
Journal de Paris, which was started on New Year's f 

Day of 1777. It had but a feeble infancy, yet lived de Paris. 
till 1819. Its tameness, however * did not save it from 
sharing in the “suspensions” of its predecessors. After. the 
Revolution such men as Garat, Condorcet and Regnaud de 
St Jean d’Angely appear amongst its contributors, but those 
of earlier date were obscure. Its period of highest prosperity 
may be dated about 1792, when its circulation is said to have 
exceeded 20,000. * ' 

The police adventures of the writers of the MS. news-letters, 
or Nouvelles a la main , were still more numerous, and, if we 


•i official employment, rather than from, substantial pro- 
f//es: vocation. : ■ Madame Doublet de Persan, the widow of 
a member of the French "board’ of trade^ was a con- 
v spicuous purveyor of news of this sort. For nearly 
years daily meetings were held in her house at which the 
p and table-talk of the town were systematically (and 
Jly) registered ; and. weekly abstracts or ^epitomes were 
into the country by. post. Piron, Mirabaud, Falconet, 
gental and, above all, Bachaumont,. were prominent 
bers of the “.society,” and each of them is said to have 
his assigned seat beneath his. own portrait. , The Iad3 r ’s 
-de-chambre appears to have ; been editor ex officio; and 
r occasionally suffered imprisonment, when .offensive news- 
's had been seized by the police, so responsible a duty was 
tless “ considered in the wages.” News and anecdotes 
kinds — political and literary, grave, gay or merely scandal- 
were all admitted into the N.ouvelles a la main ; and their 
nts, during a long series; of ‘years', .form the- staple of those 
oires secrets pour servir d 'Vhistoite de ia republique des 
r which extend to: thirty rsix volumes, have been frequently 
ed (at first with the false imprint “ Lond res: John Adam- 
1777-89 ”), and: 'are usually referred to by French waiters 
e Memoir es de Bachaumont. 

e. journalism of .the first Revolution has been -the theme 
any bulky volumes, and only a very casual glance at this 
, part of our subject can be given to it here. When 
s of at least one. half of the French people was in a ferment 
■ of hope of of fear at the approaching convocation 
of the states-general, most of the existing newspapers 
still in a state of torpor. Long paragraphs, for example, 
t a; terrible “ wild beast of the 'Gevaudan ” — whether wolf 
ar, ot; as ! yet nondescript, was uncertain — were still current 
e Paris journals at this momentous juncture. Mirabeau 
among -the foremost to supply the popular want. His 
’5 a ses commelianis began on the . 2nd May 1789, and with 
twenty-first number became-' the Courtier de Provence. 
in a : wqek . Maret (afterwards duke of Bassano) followed 
? the ; Bulletin des . sea nces de V ass eth blee ’ natio nale , an d 
dey with the Journal des Hats genbraux. In June Brissot 
r arvi lie began his Patriote franqais. Gorsas published the 
lumber, of * His Courrier- de Versailles m the following month, 
which, also dates the famous periodical of Prudhomme, 
ballot alnd Tournon, entitled: •Revolutions de Paris, with 
:harabt eristic motto — “ Les grands ne nous paraissent 
Is . que parce que : nous sommes a genoux; levohs nous! ” 
ugust 1789 Baudouin began the Journal des debats (edited 
a / in 1792 by Louvet) and Marat the Ami du Peuple 
bats (w T hjch at first was called Le Publiciste parisien), 
: The Moniieur' universel (of which we have spoken 

, * already) was first published on the 24th November, 
ugh numbers - were afterwards printed bearing date from 
th May, the day on whichthe states-general first assembled. 
He Desmoulins also- commenced his Revolutions de France 
Brabant _ in . November *789; The Ami du rot was 1 first 
shed in June 1 790, -..Xa Quotidienne in September 1792. 
e: Moniieur and Debats survived, but most of these papers 
ed either in the autumn of 1792 or with the fall of the party 
b Gironde in September' 1.793'. In some of them the energy 
iod and for evil of a whole lifetime seems to be compressed 
the fugitive wri tings of; -a: few months. Even the satirical 
!ajs which combated, the Revolution with shafts of ridicule 
wit, keen enough after their kind, but too light to do 
1 damage to = men terribly in earnest-,, abound with matter 
ieserving the attention of all students desirous of a thorough 
•ledge. of the. period. ■■ .. 

e- consular government began its dealings with the press 
:ducing the number of political- papers to thirteen. At this 
d the number of daily journals had been nineteen, and 
aggregate provincial circulation, apart from the Paris 
49 ,3 1 3 , an average of 2 600 each . * 


the nation at large, the monstrous excesses into which the 
Revolutionary press had plunged left an enduring stigma on 
the class. When Bertin acquired the Journal des debats from 
Baudouin, the printer, for 20,000 francs, he had to vanquish 
popular indifference on the one hand, as well as imperial mistrust 
on . the other. The men he called to his aid were Geoff roy and 
Fievee; and by the brilliancy of their talents and the keenness 
of his own judgment he converted the Debais into a paper having 
32,000 subscribers, and producing a profit of 200,000 francs 
a year. When the imposition of a special censorship was 
threatened in 1805, at the instance of Fouche, a remarkable 
correspondence took place between Fievee and Napoleon himself, 
in the course of which -the emperor wrote that the only means 
of. preserving a newspaper from suspension was “ to avoid the 
publication of any news unfavourable to the government, until 
the truth of it is so well established that the publication becomes 
needless.” The censorship was avoided, but ■ Fievee had, to 
become the responsible editor, and the title was altered , to 
Journal de l’cmpire-~-the imperial critic taking exception to 
the word Debats as “ inconvenient.” The old title was resumed 
in August 18x5. The revolution of July did but enhance the 
power and the profit of the paper. It has held its course since 
with uniform dignity, as well as with splendid ability, and may 
still be said, in the words which Lamartine applied to it in an 
earlier day, to have “ made itself part of French history.” 

Shortly before the Journal de Vempire became again the 
Journal des debats (in 1815), a severance occurred amidst 
both the writers and subscribers. It led to the foundation 
of the Consiitutionnel, which at first and for a short time bore 
the title of V Independent. The former became, for a time, the 
organ of the royalists par excellence , the latter the leader of the 
opposition. In 1824, however, both were in conflict with the 
government of the day. At that date, in a secret. report addressed 
to the ministry, the aggregate circulation of the opposition 
press of Paris was stated at 41,330^ while that of the government 
press amounted only to 14,344.2 

The rapid rise of the Constitutiorlnel was due partly to the 
great ability and influence of Jay, of fitienne, of Beranger 
and of Saint Albin (who had been secretary to Carnot 
in his ministry of 1815), all of whom co-operated in ^^nael. 
its early editorship, and partly to its sympathy with 
the popular reverence for the memory of Napoleon, as well 1 
as to the vigorous share it took in the literary quarrel between 
the classicists and romanticists. Its part in bringing about 
the revolution of 1830 raised it to the zenith of its fortunes. 
For a brief period it could boast of 23,000 subscribers at 80 
francs a year. But the invasion of cheap newspapers, and that 
temporary lack of enterprise which so often follows a brilliant 
success, lowered it with still greater rapidity. When the author 
of the Memoires d’un bourgeois , Dr Veron, purchased it, the 
sale had sunk to 3000. Veron gave 100,000 francs for the Juif 
errant of Sue, and the Sue fever rewarded him for a while with 
more than the old circulation. Afterwards the paper passed 
under the editorship of Cesena, Granier de Cassagnac, and La 
Gueronniere. 

The cheap journalism of Paris began in 1836 (1st July) with 
the journal of Girardin, La Prase, followed instantly by Le 
Siecle , under the management of Dutacq, to whom, 
it is said— not incredibly — the original idea was really **J** SSe 
due. The first-named journal attained a circulation siecle. 
of 10,000 copies within three months of its commence- 
ment of and soon doubled that number. The Sibcle prospered 
even more strikingly, and in a few years had reached a circula- 
tion (then without precedent in France) of 38,000 copies. 

The rapid growth of the newspaper press of Paris under 

1 Le Consiitutionnel, 16,250; Journal des debats , 13,000; La 
Quotidienne , 5800; Le Courrier franqais, 2975; Journal de com • 
merce, 2380; L' Aristarque, 925. 

2 Journal de Paris , 4175; L'Etoile, 2749; Gazette de France , 2370; 
Le Monitmr, 2250; Le Drapeau blune , 1900; Le Pilote, 900. * 


184.3 j 1845 and 1846 the figures were 42, or, 65 and 79 
as respectively. At the last-mentioned date the papers 
1. circulation of upwards of 10,000 were (besides the Moni - 
>f which the circulation was chiefly official and gratuitous) 
lows: Le Si&cle , 31,000; La Presse and Le Constitutionnel, 
en 20,000 and 25,000; Journal des Debats and V&poque, 
en 10,000 and 1 5,000. 

ve cast a retrospective glance at the general characteristics 
the newspaper press of France, and (2) of the legislation con- 

f it, between the respective periods of the devastating revolu- 
1793-1794 and the scarcely less destructive revolution of 
it will be found that the years 1819, 1828, 1830 (July), and 1835 
rniber) mark epochs full of pregnant teaching upon our subject, 
ass , over, as already sufficiently indicated, the newspaper 
i of the first-named years ( 1793-1 794) » carried to a pitch which 
ie a disgrace to civilization; and the stern Napoleonic censor- 
ffiich followed it — also carried to an excess, disgraceful, not, 
l, to civilization, but to the splendid intellect which had once 
utterance to the words, *' Physical discovery is a grand faculty 
human mind, but literature is the mind itself.” 

■ year 1819 is marked by a virtual cessation of thfe arbitrary 
of suppression lodged till then in the government, and by the 
tution of a graduated system of preliminary bonds and surety- 
cautionnements ”) on the one hand, and of. strict penalties for 
ted press-offences on the other. This initiatory amelioration ' 
[9 became, in 1828, a measure of substantial yet regulated 
m, which for two years worked, in the main, alike with equity 
ds the just claims of journalism as a profession and with steady 
>pment towards the public of its capabilities as a great factor in 
rowth of civilization. Those tv/o years were followed by a 
r contrasted period of five years. That was a term of entire 
/■ often grossly abused, and fitly ending with the just and 
>ary restrictions of September ,1835. But that period of 1830- 
tvas also signalized by some noble attempts to use the powers 
newspaper press for promoting the highest and the enduring 
sts of France. Not least memorable amongst these was the 
enterprise of Montalembert and Lamennais— soon to be aided 
.cordaire, — when, by the establishment (October 1830) of the 
taper V Avenir, they claimed for the church of France V her 
art in the liberties acquired by the country,” and asserted for 
ic'red symbols of Christianity their lawful place, alike above 
tdolor and above the lilies. “ Dieu et la liberty ” was the motto 
Montalembert chose for his newspaper, as he had chosen it 
lefo.re for the guiding star of his'youthful aspirations. V Avenir 
d only for one year and one month, ft came to its early end 
no lack of energy and patience in its writers, but in part from 
mission of the editors to Rome (November 1831 which, 
st for a time, necessitated the discontinuance of their news- 
. Human regrets had higher than human consolations. M Our 
rs ” on L' Avenir, wrote Montalembert, with simple truth, 
ded the attitude of Catholics in France and elsewhere, from the 
)f the July revolution to the time of the second empire.” 
ire. were many other papers, at this time and afterwards, which, 
'Avenir, were, in. then* degree, organs of ideas, not . speculations 
ide. But they cannot be even enumerated here. No very 
le specially religious paper succeeded V Avenir until the founda- 
n 1843 — under widely different auspices, although twice at the 
t the editorship was offered to Lacordaire — of V Univers 
eux. That journal was edited, at first, by De Coux, then 
ouis Veuillot; it underwent innumerable lawsuits, “ warn- 
1 suppressions and interdicts, for causes very diverse. Several 
es suppressed 1? Univers Religieux in their respective dioceses, 
gst them the great bishop Dupanloup in that ot Orleans (1853). 
leon. III. suppressed it in 1861, permitted it to reappear as Le 
\ e , and suspended it many times afterwards; but it survived 
misfortunes for a good many years. Le Monde had the curious 
at one time, of being conducted jointly by the first editor of 
\nir, Lamennais, and by George Sand, who had previously 
d in the newspaper annals of France as co-foundress of 
aireur de Vlndre, a journal published at Orleans. The account 
by that brilliant writer of her adventures in what was then to 
new department of ' activity is an instructive one. With that 
th of sympathy which was so characteristic of her, she strove 
:erest all her friends, (however varied in character, as in rank) 

: enterprise. There is, perhaps, scarcely anything more amusing 
?nch journalistic annals than is her (contemporary) account of 
rst meeting of the shareholder — at which, she tells us, about 
undred resolutions were moved for the guidance of the editor 
desk. 

e impulse given to the growth of advertisements in the days 
[ followed July 1830, became, as the years rolled on, sufficiently 
op£d to induce the formation of a company — in which one of 
affittes took part— to farm them, 1 at a yearly rent of £12,000 

t% to speak more precisely, to farm a certain conspicuous page 
h; newspaper, in perpetuity. i ' 


tion greatly embarrassed' advertisers, first, since its great aim was to 
force them either to advertise in all, whether addressing the classes 
intended to be canvassed or not, or else ; to pay: for each advertisement 
in a selected newspaper* the price- of many /proffered advertisements 
in all the papers collectively y and, secondly, because by many repeti- 
tions in certain newspapersmo additional publicity wras really gained-, 
two or three of the favoured journals circulating, for the main amongst 
the same class of buyers. La France was then: the newspaper- of the 
Conservative aristocracy of the nation; Le, Monde .ana; the Union 
more especially addressed the. clergy ; the Debats and the Temps were 
the journals of the upper mercantile class, the Sibcle and UOpinion 
of the lower or shopkeeping class; A man who asked, to advertise 
briefly, in the Sibcle , for example, alone, was charged 2 francs for each 
several insertion. 'If he went the round of the six, his advertisement 
cost him only 75 centimes per journal, for ten successive insertions 
in each of them;, all round. 

To a great, extent, the inundation of- newspapers which followed 
the revolution 1 of February 184$ was- but a, parody on the .revolu- 
tionary^ press of - 1793. ..Most of them, of course,. had very ; 
short lives. When Cavaignac took the helm., he suppressed Titigay* 
eleven journals, including La Presse and U Assemblee 
Nationale. The former had at this period : a, circulation ■ of nearly 
70,000, and its; proprietor, fin a petition to the National Assembly, 
declared that it gave subsistence to more than one thousand persons, 
and was worth in the market at least 1 ,500,000 francs. In August the 
system of sureties was restored.- On the 13th June 1849 the president 
of the republic suspended Le Peuple, La ■ Revolution. D&mocratique et 
Sociale , La Vraie Republique, La- Democratie Pacifique, La . Reforme 
and La Tribune des Peuples . On July. 16, 1850, the assembly, passed 
what is called the 11 Loi Tinguy " (from, the name of the- otherwise 
obscure deputy who proposed it), by which-the author of eyery news- 
paper article on any subject, political, philosophical or religious, 
was bound to affix his: name to it, on penalty of a fine of 500 francs 
for the first offence, and of 1000 Trancs tor. . its repetition. Every 
false or feigned signature was to be punished by a fine of 1000 francs, 
44 together with six months’ imprisonment, both for the author and 
the editor.” The practical working of this law lay in the creation of 
a new functionary in the more .important newspaper offices, who, was 
called “ secretaire de la redaction,” and was, in fact, the scapegoat 
ex officio The “XoiTinguy,” though now l,ong repealed, has had, a 
permanent influence on French, journalism; in the continued preval- 
ence of signed articles, . and the consequent promjrience of . individual 
writers as compared with the same class of work Jn other countries. 
In February 1852 all the press laws were incorporated, with. increased 
stringency, into a “ D6cret orgatuq’ue sur la .presse.” The stamp duty 
for' each sheet was fixed at 6 centimes, within certain dimensions, 
and a proportional increase in case of excess. _ ■ y '* - ^ 

In 1858 the order of the six leading Parisian, papers in point of 
circulation was — (1) Siecle, (2) Presse, (3) Constitutionnel, (4) Patrie ; 
(5) Debats , (6) Assemblee Nationale. The number of provincial 
apers exceeded five hundred. “ Newspapers’, nowadays, wrote a 
eenly observant publicist in that year, “are almanacs, bulletins, 
advertising mediums, rather; than the guides and the- centres of 
opinion.” In 1866 the change had become, more marked still. The 
monetary success of Girard in's many commercial speculations in 
this branch of commerce greatly increased the number of Parisian 
•journals, whilst lowering the; status of those of -established rank. 
The aggregate daily issue of the Parisian “ dailies ” had increased 
to about 350,000 copies, bu,t the evening paper, Le 'Petit Monileur , 
alone issued nearly 130,000 of these. The average circulation of 
Le Siecle had fallen from 55,000 to 45,000 copies; that of La Paine 
was reduced by one-half (32,000 to 16,600); that of Le Constitu- 
tionnel from 24,000 to 13,000; -of L' Opinion Nationale from 1 8,00c 
to 15,000; whilst the chief journal of all-— with grand antecedents 
and with a brilliant history of public service rendered— hud for a 
time descended, it is said, from 12,000 copies to 900,0. And yet 
almost over the whole of this very period the brilliant “ Lundis ” 
of Sainte-Beuve -were making their punctual appearance’ in Le 
Constitutionnel , to be presently, continued in, Le Monileur and in 
Le Temps ; and writers like St Marc Girardin, Cuvillier-Fleury, and 
Pr4vost-Paradpl'were constantly writing in the Journal des Debats. 
Meanwhile, Villemessant and his colleagues were making , their 
fortunes out of Le Figaro (begun 1854,. but a daily from 1866J, .and 
helping to ‘ make frivolous petty, “paragraphs” on matters of 
literature almost everywhere take the place of able and welLelabor- 
ated articles. Well might Albert Sorel say, 2 “ Our trumpery news- 
papers are the newspapers that pay.” In 1872 the circulation pf Le 
Petit Journal (founded 1&63), tjhe, pioneer ‘of. the. French halfpenny 
press, was 212,500, and it wenj: on rapidly increasing. 

No incident; in. the newspaper history of this period made more 
temporary noise than did the strange charges brought in i 867 against 
the Debats, the Specie and U Opinion Nationale, by M. Kerveguen, 
member for Toulon, in the French assembly. H ^charged: them 

- ■* When comparing the French newspaper press Us; it' stood in 1873 
with that of Germany-, in The Revue des deux Monde s, article “ La 
Presse Allemande,” vol. ii. of 1873, p. 715. ‘ ‘ *' ,! ’- * 


ired, ot statements made by another newspaper, not otr ranee j 
)f .Belgium, La Finance. An elaborate inquiry, presided over 
l Berry er, pronounced the accusation to be absolutely ground- 
Yet it was soon revived by Le Pays , in the shape of a specific 
:e against an individual "editor of Le Sibcle-r- La Varenne: 
hat was eventually proved, in due course of law, was merely 
gency in Paris of La Varenne for the Italian government, at 
.e prior to the events of 1866. 

1874 an elaborate return showed that in thirty- five principal 
s of France, comprising a population of 2,566,000, their re- 
ive' journals had an aggregate weekly issue of 2,800,000 copies. 
1878 the total number of journals of all kinds published in 
:e was 2200. Of these 150 were political, strictly speaking, of 
1 Paris published 49. Of Parisian journals other than political 
were 1 14 1 (including 71 religious-,' 104 legal, 153 commercial, . 
;echnological, 98 scientific and medical, 59 artistic). At that 
Le Figaro had a circulation of about 70,000, Le Petit Journal 
halfpenny) one of about 650,000. •• 

e principal Parisian. newspapers in 1883 may be classified thus — 
Organs of the Legitimists and of the Church of France: 
le de France , Le Monde , V Union , La Defense, La Civilisation , I 
■ivers. ■ ... i 

Orleanist organs: Le Moniteur Universel , Le Consliluiionnel, 

*■ arrqais (under the auspices of the Due de Broglie), Le Soleil. 

Bonapartist organ: Le Pays (edited at one time by La- 
ine). 

Republican organs: Journal des Debats , Le Temps (founded 
with the title of the earlier Temps of 1829-1842), Le Sibcle , 
tX. Steele, Le Paix, La Justice , Paris-, La Republique Franqaise 
ided in 1871 by Gambetta), Le Parlement (founded by Dufaure), 
■ocialist La Petite Republique (1875). 

e law concerning the liberty of the press, of July 29, j88r, 
shed suretyship for newspapers, and transferred their registra- 
from the ministry of justice at Paris to the local representative 
e attorney- general (le parquet) in each town respectively. It 
; the establishment of a newspaper virtually free, upon legal 
sit of two copies/ and upon due registration of each newspaper 
r the simple guarantee of a registered director, French by birth, 
msible in case of libel. And it took away the former discretion- 
>ower, lodged -in the home office, of interdicting the circulation 
'ance of foreign .journals.- The home minister might still pro- 
a single number of a newspaper; only the whole council of 
iters, duly convened, could prohibit the circulation of a foreign 
paper absolutely d 

le newspapers of Paris, and similarly of France, practically 
ded in number between 1880 and 1900. In 1880 there 
were about 120 Paris newspapers, in 1890 about 
160, and in 1900 about 240. The total number cf 
newspapers, as distinguished from periodicals, pub- 
lished in France during 1900 was in round numbers 
v Of these, about 2160 appeared in 540 provincial towns, 
le history of the French press during the last twenty years 
le 19th century followed very closely that of the country 
Boulangist and anti-Boulangist, Dreyfusist or anti- 
ffusist, Republican or Nationalist; finally it became either 
erate Republican or Radical-Socialist with a sprinkling 
rationalist organs and a small minority of Royalist and 
ipartist sheets. - 

: the head of the Moderate Republican organs were Le 
ps and Le Journal des Debats among the evening papers, 
?he history of French journals published abroad is interesting. 
Annales politiques of Linguet — for a time of Linguet and 'Mallet 
*an jointly— was, from about 1770 to about 1785, almost a 
:r hi Europe, in its way. Mallet du Pan’s own Mercure Britan- 
7 , during the eventful years 1798-1800, was brilliant, sagacious 
honest. When the pen literally fell from his dying hand — a 
[ that had kept its integrity under the pains of exile and of bitter 
rty— that pen was taken up (for a short interval) by Malouet. 
n Napoleon forcibly suppressed, a little later, the Conrrier de 
^ope df the count of Montiosier, he offered the deprived editor a 
ion, which was refused, until accompanied by the offer of a post 
hich the able minister of Louis XVI. could still work for his 

Wisk journalism in France was for long associated with 
mUni’s Messenger , started by Giovanni Antonio Galignani (1757- 
) in 1814, and turned into a daily just before his death. Its 
ly days were between 1814 and 1848. In 1895 it was turned into 
Daily Messenger, but proved a failure and was dropped in 1904; 
3 LS really killed by’ the competition of the Paris edition of the 
' York Herald. It had been preceded by Sampson Perry’s Arms 
9) }< a Napoleonic organ. In May 1905 a new era of: English 
lajism on the continent began by the institution of the Paris 
on of the London Daily Mail 


until 1901 under the editorship of M. F. de Rodays, and the 
brilliant articles. of M. J. Comely tvere one .of the features of; the 
paper; but- a dispute among the- proprietors in 1901. resulted 
in. the dismissal of M. Comely and the retirement of M. de 
Rodays.' M. Jean Dupuy (a member of the Waldeck-Rousseau 
government) was the proprietor and editor of Le Petit Parisien, 
a popular organ almost rivalling Le Petit Journal ; the circula- 
tion of the latter had, however, reached over' one million and a 
quarter copies daily. ^ • 

Le Matin and . U Eclair, among the Moderate Republican 
organs, gave less attention, to the discussion of political questions 
from the party point of view than to the collection of news, 
and they were followed by the Echo de Paris (1884). Le Matin, 
which also dates from 1884, was from its origin essentially 
what .is called in France a journal d’ in / or mations, publishing 
every morning a mass of telegraphic new r s from all countries. 
By an arrangement with the London Times , it gave every 
day a translation of most of the telegrams published in that 
newspaper. • ?.# V '- Z 

In April 1901 the proprietorship of Le Sibcle was changed, 
in consequence of the lack of support given by Parisian readers 
to that journal as edited by M. Yves Guyot (formerly minister 
of public works). The latter w r as a staunch free-trader, a 
courageous defender of Captain Dreyfus, and an eloquent 
advocate of a good understanding between France and England; 
he emphatically endorsed the British policy in. South Africa, 
and tried to explain it to his countrymen. The paper was, 
how’ever, bought in by a number of friends of M. Yves Guyot, 
who remained as editor. The greatest opponent of Yves Guyot 
from the economic point of view was jules Meline, also a former 
minister, whose paper, La Republique , was the recognized organ 
of Protectionism. » * 

The Radical and Socialist ideas which in latter years made 
such progress in France were very ably advocated by,, several 
newspapers whose influence steadily grew, such as U Aurore , 
La Lanterne and UHumaniU (the organ of Jean Jaures). 
Such individual organs of opinion must also be mentioned as 
V Iniransigeanl , the organ of Henri Rochefort;, and M. 
Clemenceau’s organ, Le Bloc , in- which he advocated the practical 
application of all of the revolutionary republican principles, 
pure and unadulterated, forming a whole (bloc), no part of which 
could, or ought to be sacrificed to temporary political necessities. 

As an . intermediate link between the Republican organs 
of all shades and the various Monarchist newspapers, came 
the so-called Nationalist press, an offshoot of or successor to 
the Boulangist press of the preceding decade. As were the 
Boulangists, so were the Nationalists, a sort of syndicat des 
mecontents, their chief organs being La Patrie , edited by M. 
Millevoye, and La Cocarde\ these papers represented the views 
of those tvho had vague hankerings after a different regime and 
a decided hostility towards the republican form of government. 

There was a considerable diminution of influence in the 
Monarchist press. Le Soleil, however, had a large circle of readers 
among the Conservative bourgeoisie with Orleanist leanings. 
Le Gautois remained a .Royalist paper of somewffiat doubtful 
tendencies, the editor, M. Arthur Meyer, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Pretender whose cause he defended; Of the 
old Legitimist press there remained the, old Gazette de France, 
which "was founded, in 1631 and had still, a diminishing band of 
faithful readers. The organ of the religious (Roman Catholic) 
associations in France, La Croix, founded in 1880, represented 
the views of the French religious associations, and discussed all 
questions from the point of view of Catholic interests. La 
Croix was published in Paris, but had in the provinces one hundred 
and four local weekly supplements to the Paris edition; each 
one/taking its name from the parent journal and adding to it 
the ; name of the department or locality in .which it was printed, 
such as La Croix de T AUier^ La Croix de Lyon. 

The. French papers,, of whatever .party, took an increased 
interest during this period in foreign matters, and much improved 


Le Matin or V Eclair, for ihstance— took its place beside 
rnal properly so called, more perhaps as a rival than as a 
ment. ; The natural result followed, and the more old- 
swspapers took steps to provide their readers with news 
as with leading articles, current and literary topics, 
gossip, dramatic criticism and law reports. The most 
able as well as perhaps the earliest attempt to enlarge 
pe of Parisian newspapers was made in 1893 by Georges 
l, editor of the Journal des Debats. Instead of one edition, 
wspaper published two entirely distinct editions, a morning 
d an evening one. After some time the plucky attempt 
be given up, and the Journal des Debats became an 
y paper. The bold experiment made by the Journal 
bats (which celebrated itscentenary in 1889) led the other 
ipers to find a happy mean between a four-page paper 
ted twice a day and an eight-page paper on the pattern 
lish newspapers, and the result was that now T most great 
iapers in Paris came out with six pages, the Figaro giving 
d'. As French newspapers increased in size they reduced 
>rice. Most six-page newspapers, with the exception of 
aro , were by 1902 sold at 5 centimes, and the price of 
times, which used to be the rule, became the exception. 

2 60 Paris papers (daily and weekly) were sold at 5 centimes 
at to centimes, whilst only n cost 1.5 centimes. In 1880 

3 were 5-centime papers and 24 were 10-centime papers. 
American style of journalism came into vogue in Paris 

’eighties, and “ interviews ” were frequent; but the 
1 tendency of Parisian editors was to adopt the English 
omise, and to eschew any extreme sensational methods, 
of the important Parisian newspapers had their special 
Dondents in the great capitals of Europe, London, Berlin, 
tersburg, Vienna and Rome. Nothing perhaps was so 
g after 1890 as the demand of the French public for foreign 
flonial news, or the readiness of the papers to supply it 
ians of special representatives independent of the news 
es. 

lome matters the French press made greater progress still 
rapid and accurate collection of news, and in this respect 
■ovinciai press showed more enterprise and more ability 
hat of Paris. Its development was remarkable, for whereas 
5o the inhabitants of the departments had to await the 
1 of, the Parisian papers for their news, they now had the 
tage of being supplied every morning with local newspapers 
►r to none of the best organs of Paris. Among the best 
icial papers may be mentioned La Gironde and La Petite 
le of Bordeaux, La Deptche of Toulouse, Le Lyon R&- 
ain, L’£cho du .Nord of Lille, Le Journal de Rouen , all 
t a staff in Paris engaged in collecting news, reporting 
mentary proceedings and law cases, telegraphed or tele- 
:d during, the night and published early the next morning 
eir respective localities. Being perfectly independent 
rely Parisian opinion or even bias, the decentralization of 
rench provincial press became complete. The newspapers 
• large towns circulated not only in the city in which they 
printed but throughout the, region of which! it was the centre. 
the Depiche of Toulouse, with its twelve editions daily, 
read in the whole of the departments extending from the 
0 the Pyrenees, whilst the Petite Gironde was found in all 
-western France. The influence of the provincial, as of the 
, press became so great that, as M. Avenel says in his book 
e French press, there came a tendency to resent its omni- 
ce. The power of the . newspaper in France differs from 
^f the English newspaper, in that it seems to act more on 
government and the parliament than on public opinion. 
French newspapers have taken upon themselves, in many 
, functions which belong more properly to the legislative 
the judicial power than to the press, and the result has not 
been successful. The cause of this is that too many men 
ent with political ambition look upon journalism as “ leading 
erything, provided one gets out of it.” and use it alternately 
xrx. 19 


bee generally tiatin, nisioire ae m rresse vn rrance vws., iouu- 
1861); Gallois, Jlistoire des Journaux et Journalistes de la Revolution 
(2 vols.) ; 44 journalism in France,” Quarterly Review , ixv. 422-468 
(March, 1840)'; Henri Avenel, La rresse franqaise au vingtieme 
sibcle (Paris, 1901). 

5. Newspapers or Germany 
Printed newspapers in Germany begin with the Frankfurter 
Journal , established in 1615 by Egenolph Emmel, a bookseller 
of Frankfort-on-Main. The following year saw the foundation 
of the Frankfurter Ober postamt szeitung — continued until the 
year 1866 as Frankfurter Postzeitung. Fulda appears to have been 
.the next German towm to possess a newspaper, then Hildesheim 
(1619) and Herford (1630). In the course of the century almost 
all German cities of the first rank possessed their respective 
journals. The earliest in Leipzig bears the date 1660. ^ The 
Rostocker Zeitung was founded in 1710. The Hamburgiscker 
Correspondent (17x4) was originally published under the name 
of Holsteinische Zeitungs-Correspondenz , two years earlier, and 
was almost the only German newspaper which really drew its 
foreign news from “ our own correspondent.” Berlin had in the 
1 8th century two papers, those of Voss (the Vossische Zeitung , , 
1722) and of J. K. P. Spener (1749-1827; the Spener'sche 
Zeitung , or Berlinische N achrichien, 1772). Some half-dozen 
papers which glimmered in the surrounding darkness were the 
reservoirs whence the rest replenished their little lamps. On the 
whole, it may be said that the German newspapers were of very 
small account until after the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
Meanwhile the MS. news-letters, as in earlier days, continued to 
enjoy a large circulation in Germany. Many came from London. 
The correspondence, for instance, known under the name of 
“ Mary Pinearis ” — that, apparently, of a French refugee 
settled in London— had a great German circulation between 
1725 and 1735. Another series was edited by the Cologne 
gazetteer, Jean Ignace de Rod6rique, also a French refugee, and 
remembered as the subject of a characteristic despatch from 
Frederick II. of Prussia to his envoy in that city, enclosing 100 
ducats to be expended in hiring a stout fellow with a cudgel to 
give a beating to the gazetteer as the punishment of an offensive 
paragraph. 1 The money, it seems, was earned, for Rod£rique 
was well-nigh killed. At Berlin itself, Franz Hermann Ortgies 
carried on a brisk trade in these news-letters (1728-1735), 
until he too came under displeasure on account of them, was 
kept in prison several months, and then exiled for life. 2 Nor, 
indeed, can any journal of a high order be mentioned of prior 
appearance to the Allgemeine Zeitung , founded at Leipzig by 
the bookseller Cotta (at first under the title of Neueste Weltkunde) 
in 1798. Posselt was its first editor, but his want of nerve— and 
perhaps his weak health— hindered the application of his high 
powers to political journalism. His articles, too, gave offence 
to the Austrian court, and the paper had to change both its 
title and its place of publication. It had been commenced at 
Tubingen, and removed to Stuttgart; it was now transferred 
to Ulm, and again to Augsburg. It was Cotta’s aim to make this 
the organ of statesmen and publicists, to reach the public through 
the thinkers, to hold an even balance between the rival parties 
of the day, and to provide a trustworthy magazine of materials 
for the historians to come; and, in the course of time, his plan 
wasso worked out as to raise the Allgemeine Zeitung into European 
fame. Cotta was also the- founder, at various periods, of the 
Morgenblatt , which became famous for its critical ability and 
tact, of Vesperus , of Das Inland , of Nemesis , of the Oppositions r 
blatl of Weimar (for a time edited by Bextuch), and even of the 
Archives Parisiennes. 

Whilst French influence was dominant in Germany, the 
German papers were naturally little more than echoes of the 
Parisian press. But amidst the excitements of the “war. of 

1 Fr. Kapp, “ Berliner geschriebene Zeitungen,” in Deutsche Rund- 
schau , xxi. 107-122 (1879), citing Droysen, Zeitschr. f. preuss. Gesch. 
xiii. 1 1 . The story, as told by Droysen, is an instructive commentary/ 
on Carlyle’s praise of Frederick’s 44 love of the liberty of the press. 

2 Kapp, ut supra . 
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Loblentz Das rothe Blatt , soon suppressed by the invading 
nch — undertook the Rkeiniscker Mercar (January 1814 to 
uary 1816), which was suppressed by the Prussian govern- 
it ; under Von Hardenberg. This journal, during its initiatory 
r, had the honour of being termed by Napoleon — perhaps 
rically — “ the fifth power of Europe.” Wetzel, somewhat 
r, founded the Frdnkischer Mer'cur , published at Bamberg, 
Friedrich Seybold the Neckar zeitung. Some of these journals 
ed but two or three years. Most of the survivors fell victims 
that resolution of the diet (20th September 1819) which 
jected the newspaper press, even of countries where the 
;orship had been formally abolished, to police superintendence- 
very stringent kind. 

he aspirations for some measure of freedom which burst 
h again under the influences of 1830 led to the establishment 
uch papers as Siebenpfeiffer’s Westbote , Lohbauer’s Hoch- 
hler, Wirth’s Deutsche Tribune , Eisenmann’s Baierisches 
ksblatt, Der Freisinnige of Rotteck and Welcker, and many 
e of much freer utterance than had been heard before in 
many » This led, in the ordinary course, to new declarations in 
diet against the licence and revolutionary tendencies of the 
.s, and to “ regulations ” of a kind which will be sufficiently 
cated by the mention of one, in virtue whereof no editor of 
tppressed journal could undertake another journal, during 
space of five years, within any part of Germany. It need 
lly be added that few of the newspapers of 1830 saw the 
st mas of 1832. Very gradually some of the older journals 
id amongst the number the patriarch, of all, the Frank - 
■r Obcrpostamtszeitung — pludked up courage enough to speak 
a little; and some additional newspapers were again 
mpted. Amongst those which acquired deserved influence 

- Brockhaus’s Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung , the advocate 
*ee trade and of a moderate liberalism, possessing a large 
ilation in northern Germany (1837); the Deutsche Zeitung , 
id by Gervinus, at Heidelberg (July, 1847); and the Dorf- 
hg, published at Hildburghausen. The stirring events of 

called forth in Germany, as in so man> r other countries, a 
tiful crop of political instructors of the people, many of 
m manifestly lacked even the capacity to learn, and vanished 
>st as suddenly as they had appeared. But it is undeniable 
a marked improvement in the ability and energy of the 
nan political press may be dated from this period. 

- the beginning of the 20th century the position and influence 
le German press were passing through a period of change. 
Germans had become a newspaper-reading people. Indeed, 
the remarkable growth of the commercial spirit in Germany 
; had simultaneously been a change- in the intellectual 
ude and habits of the mass of the nation. The German of 
? great period ” of rS66 and 1870 derived his knowledge of 
wn and other countries to a very great extent from the more 
jss intelligent study of books, pamphlets and magazines, 
busy German of the opening years of the -20th century had 
me almost as much the slave of his newspaper as the average 
rican. Berlin in 1900 had 45 dailies, Leipzig 8, Munich 12, 
Burg 11, Stuttgart 8, Strassburg 6. In the domains both 
>me and of foreign politics the result was often a chaos of 
s opinions and impulses, the strata of which were only 
rentiated by certain permanent tendencies of German 
ical thought based upon tradition, class feeling, material 
ests, or distinctions of religious creed. In these circum- 
'es it was still possible for the government, as in the days of 
:e Bismarck and Dr Moritz Busch, to bring its superior 
dedge to bear upon the anarchy of public sentiment through 
redium of the inspired (or as it used to be called, the u rep- 
) press, but this operation had now to be performed with 
er delicacy and skill. The press had begun to feel its power, 
as at least able to drive a bargain with those who would 
ally control it, and it was conscious in its relations with the 
arities that the advantage no longer rested exclusively on 
ide of the latter. It would be instructive to compare, with 


create and control a movement of public opinion with the, devices 
by which, for instance,- count von Bidow and his subordinates 
endeavoured to manage the press of a later day. : The. journalists 
who placed themselves at the disposal of Prince Bismarck were 
mostly treated as his menials; as he -himself said, “ Decent 
people. do not write for me.”. Count von Blilow’s methods., and 
to a certain extent those of his predecessor, Prince Hohenlohe, 
moved on somewhat different lines. These methods might be 
characterized as the psychological treatment of the individual 
journalist, the endeavour to appeal to his personal vanity or- to 
his legitimate ambition, and only in a minor degree to his fear 
of the dossier , the public prosecutor, and the. official boycott. 
There was also a further development of Prince Bismarck’s 
system of acknowledging the existence of political and social 
movements the origin of which was ■ wholly . or partially inde- 
pendent. As in Bismarck’s time, the tendencies of these move- 
ments were carefully observed, and they were turned to account 
where they seemed capable of subserving the main objects of 
state policy. Thus at the opening of the century the pro-Boer 
and agrarian movements were both employed in support of 
German foreign and colonial policy, and of an elaborate scheme 
of naval construction; while the growth of the commercial 
spirit on the one hand and the awakening of the lower < middle 
classes on the other, were pressed into the service of W ell-politik. 
and of its auxiliary — a system of protective tariffs. It required 
no small skill to bring into line and to hold together the various 
classes and interests from time to time arrayed in the press in 
support of German foreign policy. The organs of the govern- 
ment in. the press were the sheep-dogs which held the flock 
together. 

The German journals of which foreigners hear most belong with 
few exceptions to the daily press of Berlin. There are, however, 
one or two provincial or non-Prussian newspapers which from time 
to time enjoy more careful inspiration from the government offices 
than any of their Berlin contemporaries. There is, for example, the 
Cologne Gazette (Kolnische ZeiHing , 1848), of which Prince Bismarck 
once said that it was “ worth an army corps on the Rhine.” It. is 
difficult to trace all the channels by which information is conveyed 
to an organ of this kind, but there have undoubtedly been times when 
leading articles and entre-filets in the Rhenish organ were virtually or 
actually written in the German Foreign Office. Indeed, the methods 
of the institution which has been called the “ Press Bureau,” but 
which in the realm of foreign policy at least represented no concrete 
organization, have been so numerous and varied that it would be 
hopeless for an)' one except the most practised observer to trace their 
manifestations. The advantage of a semi-official press, if it' could be 
manipulated with unvarying success, is that it: can easily be dis- 
avowed w r hen the suggestions, overtures or menaces of .which it has 
been the exponent have served their turn or have become inexpedient. 
Thus during the blockade of Manila in 1898 the Cologne Gazette gave 
all the prominence of its first column and of -leaded type to an article 
taken from the Marine Politische Korrespondenz, which practically 
warned the United States of the intention of Germany to have a 
share in the Pacific possessions of Spain if these should eventually 
change hands. Some ten days later the authority of this menace was 
explicitly disavowed by the North German Gazette , which announced 
that the Marine Politische Korrespondenz had never possessed a 
semi-official character. The Cologne Gazette continued in the west .of 
Germany to serve the German government much as it .did in thie 
time of Prince Bismarck, although for prudential reasons its inspira- 
tion became on the whole more intermittent than it was in the days 
of the first Chancellor. The Hamburgischer Correspondent , the lead- 
ing Hamburg journal, played a minor r 61 e of the same nature in.the 
chief Hanseatic port, w'hile the Hamburger Nachrichien , celebrated 
especially during the exile of Prince Bismarck and the closing years 
of his life at Friedrichsruh as the receptacle of indiscreet revelations 
and violent attacks upon his successors, almost lost all significance 
except as a local organ of violent Anglophobia. The Allgemeine 
Zeitung of Munich, once famous throughout JEurope as the Augs- 
burger Allgemeine Zeitung before its transference to the Bavarian 
capital, became in the hands of new proprietors practically an organ 
of the imperial Chancellor. In Prince Bismarck’s days the press 
bureau of the Prussian Ministry of the Interior, and a similar organ- 
ization in the Imperial Home Office, used to furnish hundreds of petty 
local newspapers knowm as Kreis-blatter with whole articles gratis, so 
that the policy of the government might be advocated in every nook 
and corner of the country. The numerous journals in which these 
communications used to appear simultaneously and in an identical 
form were the government organs to w'hich the Radical and Socialist 


every department oi the government could communicate 
tion and guidance to newspapers in all parts of Germany, 
ussian Ministry of the Interior distributed to all and sundry 
letter known as the Berliner Korrespondenz , professing only 
statistics and information, and to correct erroneous statements, 

> frequently containing articles advocating some proposal of 
/eminent or combating the arguments of its opponents. 
d-Deulsche Reichs-Korrespondenz had a similar character* and 
served as an exponent of the policy and tactics of the imperial 
llor, count von Biilow. Almost every one of the political 
has its Korrespondenz (or news-letter) supplying views rather 
ws. These circular letters deal, in fact, with the policy of the 
vitH which they are associated; although they occasionally 
body information which the party, leaders in the Reichstag or 
Prussian Diet have received ' from representatives of the 
nent for their own guidance. ^ They form the means of hold- 
parties together, and of inspiring them with common aims, as 
e reproduced throughout the country by all the party organs, 
is in the press of Berlin that the greatest changes took place 

> the end of the 19th century. During the regime of Prince 
ck the North German Gazette , and occasionally the Post, 

keep Europe in a state of nervous tension by fulminant com- 
es which the great Chancellor himself often dictated, or by 
2 used to call/ 4 jets of cold water ” (Kalhvasserstrahl), which 
ostly directed' against France or Russia. So far as France and 
are concerned, r a much more pacific tone prevailed in Berlin 
ie conclusion of the Dual Alliance, and it was upon England 
e press mainly concentrated its attacks. The North German 
which was originally established by a private individual, in 
1 to place a blank sheet of paper at the disposal of Prince 
ck,” became on the whole, a mere record of home news and 
nary bf foreign intelligence bearing the semi-official stamp 
ff-s Telegraph Agency. It . had doubtless been, found that 
Lstant employment of an organ so distinctly Official as the 
utsche AUgemeine as a medium of expression for the views of 
^ernment was apt to lead to indiscretions which committed 
thorities too deeply. Indeed, immediately before Prince 
ck’s fall he had actually employed this journal in order to 
the labour, policy of the emperor. Official communications 
ntinued to appear in the North German Gazette , but mostly 
erized by a vagueness and awkwardness of style in striking 
t to the force and point of Prince Bismarck’s polemics. The 
il Gazette ( Reichsanzeiger ), corresponding to the London 
is purely a record of official intelligence, though on rare 
ns it publishes in the section marked Nicht Amtlich (non- 
', some dementi , some statement of policy or some official 
int — a proceeding which ’always requires the express sanction 
;mperor. ^ ^ : • 

journals which in 1880 were most widely read in Berlin, ana 
cvere best known abroad as the exponents of Berlin opinio/*- 
te Liberal or Radical Vossische Zeitung and Berliner Tageblait, 

; National Liberal National Zeitung. The Vossische ZHtung , 
iest of all the Berlin newspapers, written with a degree of 
r ability/ which justified its real title, Koniglich priinligierte 
sche Zeitung fur Slaats- und Gelehrlensachen, \vt\a its place. 
itional Zeitung , however (founded in 1848 by Bernhard Wolff, 
pnator of Wolff’s news agency!, which represented as lon^ as it 
hose vestiges of old German Liberalism which survived in the 
al Liberal party, w'as compelled to come to an end on January 
35. The Kreuz Zeitung represented the “ small but mighty 
' of the reactionary Conservatives and Agrarians in the state, 
the orthodox (Lutheran) Protestants in the Church. It was 
^ourite journal of officers in the army, of the Conservative 
{Junker), as w*ell as the medium through which people of 
itanding preferred to announce births, marriages and deaths. 
^ continued to be subsidized by a small number of industrial 
ral magnates in- the interests of the Reichspartei , or Free 
vative party, which for the most part subordinated its view's 
,e of the government. The Berliner Neueste Nachrichten , like 
rt, was a consistent advocate of the development of the German 
,nd of a vigorous Welt-politik . ' The Boersen Zeitung and the 
t-Courier w~ere organs of the Berlin Stock Exchange ; the 
a National Liberal colour, and the other- expressing the view's 
Moderate Radicals ( Freisinnige Vereinigun'g) and of opponents 
erne protection. The Vorwarts was the central organ of the 
n Social- Democrats, who had established a considerable 
r of other journals; throughout Germany, The ; clericals or 
party were represented by th & Germania, less influential than 
ier leading organ of the Roman Catholic “ governing party,” 
olnische Volks-zeitung. The Deutsche Tageszeitung made 
. name by its advocacy of the agrarian movement, while the 
\nige Zeitung (founded, and to. a great extent edited, by the 
.1 leader Eugen Richter) represented the Radical point of view, 
r the provincial papers the Frankfurter Zeitung (Radical) was 
uished by the excellence of its news, especially on commercial 
ts. The Schlesische Zeitung (1752) a leading Conservative 
had continued to appear in Breslau since the days of Frederick 


Liberalism 01 the commercial classes, while the strassourger rost was 
one of the journals w'hich enjoyed government inspiration, and 
helped to maintain die Wacht am Rhein . A considerable number of 
journals, published in the Polish language, advocated the Polish cause 
in the eastern provinces of Prussia. 

Great success attended a new' departure in German journalism, 
represented by newspapers like the Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger , describing 
themselves as non-political. The Lokal-Anzeiger ^ founded by 
August Scherl, who had gained his journalistic experience in America, 
had a circulation in Germany comparable with that of the Petit 
Journal in France, and it exercised a very marked influence upon 
public opinion in Berlin. 

The external form and arrangement of German newspapers is 
often puzzling at first sight to an English reader. There is an 
absence of the striking headlines, which in English journals direct 
attention to news of importance, and which in America almost swamp 
the text. The outside page generally contains the editorial articles 
and the new T s of most importance, w'hile the intelligence received 
immediately before going to press is placed in the last column of the 
last sheet. The bulk of the paper can apparently be increased in- 
definitely in accordance with the supply of new's or literary matter, 
or with the number of advertisements. The Vossische Zeitung on a 
Sunday morning assumes, with its numerous supplementary sheets, 
the dimensions of a thick Blue-book. The quantity of extraneous 
matter, such as articles on literary, social and technical subjects, is 
enormous, and even the most serious political journals invariably 
publish a novel in serial form, as well as numerous novelettes and 
sketches. The local news in Berlin and other large cities is written 
with the minuteness and the familiarity of style of a village chronicle, 
and gives the impression that every one is occupied in observing the 
doings of His neighbour. The signed article is very much in vogue, 
and most w'riters and salaried correspondents have at least a cypher or 
initial by which they are distinguished. The greatest licence prevails 
in reporting and discussing the affairs of other countries, combined 
with the keenest sensitiveness to foreign criticism of anything that 
concerns Germany. The example of the government is followed in 
advertising the products of German industry, while those of foreigners 
are studiously depreciated. 

6. Other European Countries 

Austria-Hungary. — At the beginning of 1840 the w'hole- number of 
Austro-German and Hungarian periodicals, of all sorts, w r as less than 
100, only 22 being (after a fashion) political newspapers; and of 
these nearly all drew' their materials and their inspiration from the 
official papers of Vienna {Wiener Zeitung and Oesferreichischer 
Beobachter). These tw r o w'ere all that appeared in the capital. 
Agram, Pesth, Pressburg, Lemberg and Prague had also two each; 
but no other city had more than a single journal. In 18^6 the 
aggregate number of periodicals had grow r n to 155, of w'hich 46 
were political, but political only in the character of mere conduit- 
pipes for intelligence 44 approved of ” by the government. In 1855 
the number of political papers published throughout the entire 
territory under Austrian government, the Italian provinces excepted, 
was 60. The Neue Freie Presse , the chief Vienna daily, w r as founded 
in 1864. In 1873, ten years after the virtual cessation of a very 
strict censorship, the number of political journals, including all the 
specifically administrative organs, as well local as general, w'as 267, 
and that of mere advertising papers 42; in 1883 the former number 
had increased to about 280, the latter to about 60. Vienna had in 
1883 in all 18 daily newspapers, ten of w'hich ranged in average 
circulation from 14,000 to 54,000 copies. 

In the period from 1880 to 1888 the only notable paper founded in 
Austria, was the Wiener AUgemeine Zeitung (1880). It appeared 
three times daily, but in spite of the impetus communicated to its 
start by the well-known “ Freilands ” Apostle Theodor Hertzka, it 
soon fell away, and eventually became simply a late evening paper, 
knowrn as the 6 Uhr Abendblatt. It w r as wfith the rise of the anti- 
Semitic and Socialistic movements of 3888 onwards that the Vienna 
daily press first began a fresh increase. The Deutsche Vclksblatt 
(anti-Semitic) was founded in 1888, the Ostdeutsche Rundschau 
(Radical) in 1893, and the Reichspost (the organ of the Catholic section 
of the Christian Socialist party) in 1894. The Labour movement led 
to the development of the A rbeiter zeitung^ from a w'eekly, W'hen it 
succeeded the Gleichheit in 1889, to a daily in 1895. It was therefore 
the first Social Democratic daily of Austria. In 1893 the Neues 
Wiener Journal w r as founded as a political neutral, and the old 
Presse disappeared in 1894, its place being filled by the weekly 
Reichswekr (military), established in 1888. The French daily paper, 
Le Petit Journal de Vienne, W'as founded in May 1899. In 1902 
nineteen political dailies were published in Vienna. 

In 1883 the Hungarian journals numbered 170; in 1899 they were 
returned as 764. Budapest, which in 1890 ha<f 14 dailies and 10 
weeklies, in 1900 had 21 and 3 respectively. The leading papers are 
the Budapest Kogtong , the Pester Lloyd and the Budapeste Hirlap. 
Of the German provincial press the most highly developed is in the 
German towns of Bohemia and in Prague, and the foundation of the 
Deutsche Volkszeitung at Reichenberg in 1885 marks the date of 


represented Dy tne weekly ueuiscner voiasoote at rrague, ana 
in 1897 by the Unverfdlschte deutsche Worte, edited by Iro at 
A peculiar feature in Austrian journalism is the existence of 
nan organs of the Czech national movement, of which the repre- 
itive is the Prague daily Politik , founded in 1862. In Silesia the 
Semitic Freie Schlesische Presse was founded in 188 r at Troppau, 
when it changed sides in 1889 it was speedily replaced, 1891, by 
Deutsche Wehr. In Moravia the representative papers of the 
h Conservatives and Radicals were the Mir and the Pozar 
actively. The newspapers in Galicia, which increased steadily 
1870, are both numerous and important. The leading ones are 
Slovo Polskie in Lemberg and the Glos Naroda in Cracow. In 
there were 161 newspapers in Polish, as against 10 in 1848 and 
1873. Ctf the lesser Slavic nations, the Slovenians advanced the 
, the Slovenski List having started at the end of 1896. In 
ian journalism the chief newspapers founded after r88o were the 
m Hrvatska (1891), and the Hrvatska Kruna (1893). An attempt 
iity amongst the Ruthenian factions in 1885 to 1887 produced the 
while the Ruslan , a daily founded at Lemberg in 1896, advo- 
1 joint action by Poles and Ruthenians. The Bukowyna , 
)lished in 1885, developed into the organ of “ Young Ruthenia,” 
the Bukowinska Widomosty , established in 1895, represented the 
Ruthenians. 

le Italian press in Austria was represented in 1900 chiefly by the 
popular daily Piccolo , published at Trieste; it had a formidable 
in the Mattino , from 1885 to 1898. The Fede e Lavoro> published 
.overedo, was the organ of the Catholic Labour party, and 
venire del Lavoro , at Bozen, that of the Socialists. In Dalmatia 
Corriere Nazionale , founded in 1896 at Zara, and afterwards 
ished at Trieste, was the organ of the autonomist Italians, while 
ilmata continued to represent the National Liberals. 

Igium. — The Nieuwe Tijdinghen of Antwerp, published by 
ham Verhoeven, has been said to date virtually from 1605, in 
h year a “ licence for the exclusive retailing of news ” was ac- 
id to him by the archduke Albert and the archduchess Isabella. 
;he claim is conjectural. No copy of any number anterior to 1616 
w known to exist. It seems probable that the Gazette Extra - 
arts. Postiijdinghen , published by Wilhelm Verdussen between 
and 1644, is a continuation of Verhoeven's paper. But, be this as 
ty, that of Verdussen was certainly the foundation of the well- 
m Gazette van Antwerpen , which continued to appear until 1827. 
uges had its Nieuwe Tijdinghen uyt verscheyden Quartieren , 
ished (in black letter) by Nicholaes Breyghel. When this paper 
commenced is uncertain, but various numbers of it exist with 
3 between 1637 and 1645. In one of these (26th July 1644) 
'tsselsche Gazette of the 24th of that month is quoted, apart from 
h citation no Brussels paper is known of earlier date than 1649. 
a the first number of Le Courier veritable des Pays-Bas made its 
arance, the publisher (Jean Mommaert) prefaced the first 
aer by an address to the reader, in which he says: “ I have 
endeavoured to meet with somebody who would give employ- 
to my presses in defending truth against the falsehoods which 
piity and ignorance send daily abroad . I have at length found 
I sought, and shall now be able to tell you, weekly, the most 
rtant things that are going on in the world/’ This paper 
me afterwards the Gazette de Bruxelles , then Gazette des Pays- 
and, under the last-named title, it continued to appear until 
The Annales Politiques of Linguet was one of the most re- 
:able of the political journals of Brussels in the 18th century.. 
1 time the editor won the favour of the emperor Joseph II. by 
ing his reforms, and the Government subscribed for 1200 copies 
s paper at two louis d’ors each a year; 'but here, as in almost 
r other place of residence during his chequered career, Linguet 
ngth incurred fine and imprisonment. His journal was re- 
idly suppressed, and as often resumed under many modifications 
le. It was continued in France, in Switzerland (at Lausanne), 
in England. At one time it was so popular that a printer in 
sels regularly and rapidly published a pirated edition of it. 
l brief period the publication was resumed at Brussels. Mallet 
an was, for a time, a collaborator in the editorship. Linguet 
by the guillotine in 1794. Le National was a famous paper for 
>rt period prior to the revolution of 1830. Soon after its cessa- 
—its presses were destroyed by the populace on the 26th August 
5 official journal, Le Moniteur Beige , was established, — “ the 
stiy deeming it indispensable to the success of its great political 
prise that a journal should be created which might expound its 
5, and act daily upon public opinion and, on decree of the 
icy, it was published accordingly. 

ie first newspaper published at Ghent, Gazette van Gent , appeared 
*67. Den Vaderlander , begun in October 1829, was, for a long 
d, one of the most widely circulated of the Flemish journals. 
1890 Brussels published 34 papers of various periodicity, among 
hi the Moniteur Beige held the lead with a circulation of 90,000, 

: Le National (revived in 1885) and V&oile (1869) circulated 
*o and 5000 respectively. In 1900 there were 18 dailies and 14 
lies, &c. Antwerp had 7 dailies in 1890 and 1900; Ghent 7 
)s in 1890 and 6 in 1900; Liege 6 in 1890 and 5 in 1900. The 
enny paper is well established. 


tnan politically. Amsterdam in 1890 had 10 dailies, and in 1900; had 
12 dailies ( Algemeen Handelsblad, Nieuws van den Dag , &c.).- In 
1900 the Hague had 6 dailies {Dagblad, Vaderland , &c.) ; and Rotter- 
dam had 5 dailies (■ Nieuwe Rotterdammer' Courant , &c.). The oldest 
Dutch paper, the Haarlemsche Courant , founded in 1656, is still one 
of the leading journals. 

Italy. — The Diario di Roma , although dating only from 1716, may 
claim to have been the patriarch of the Italian press. It lasted for 
nearly a century and a half. During its later years it was a daily 
paper, with a weekly supplement having the somewhat whimsical 
title Notizie del Giorno. Next to this, came the Gazzetta Vffiziale di 
Napoli. These and their congeners were published under a rigid 
censorship until far into the 19th century, and exercised little influ- 
ence of any kind. The first tentative movement towards a free press 
may, perhaps, be dated from the effort to establish at Milan, in 1818, 
under the editorship of Silvio Pellico, the Conciliatore , in which 
Simonde de Sismondi, Gonfalonieri and .Romagnosi were fellow- 
writers. But the new journal was suppressed in 1820. The first 
really effectual effort had to wait for the lapse of nearly thirty years. 
L' Opinione was first published in Turin (26th December 1847) after- 
wards in Rome. It had, amongst its many editors, Giacomo Durando 
(a soldier of mark, and twice minister of foreign affairs), Montezenolo, 
Giovini Bianchi and Giacomo Dina. The Florence Diritto , originally 
founded at Turin, in 1851, by Lorenzo Valerio, was edited successively 
by Macchi, Bargini and Civinini, and as a radical organ attained 
great influence. Counting journals of all kinds, there were published 
in Italy in 1836 185 newspapers; in 1845, 200; in 1856, 311; in 
1864, 450; in 1875, 479. In 1882 the “ periodicals” of all kinds 
numbered 1454, and total number of political dailies was 149. In 
1890 Rome published 13 dailies, and in 1900, 10 dailies. The leading 
Roman papers were the Fanfullq, representing the court and govern- 
ment; the Tribuna (5 centimes), a Liberal paper founded in 1883; 
the organ of the Vatican, L'Osservatore Romano ; and the popular 
Messaggiero. II Secolo (1866) and the Corriere della Sera (1876) are 
issued from Milan. 

Russia , Poland and Finland.-— The earliest gazette of Moscow 
( Moskovskya Viedomosti) was issued by order of Peter the Great on 
the 16th December 1702, but no copy is known now to exist of earlier 
date than the 2nd January following. The whole gazette of the year 
1703 was reproduced in facsimile by order of Baron de Korff (the 
imperial librarian at St Petersburg) in 1855, on occasion of the 
festival for the 3rd century of Moscow university. The existing 
Viedomosti dates only from 1766. That of St Petersburg dates from 
1718. The historian Karamzin established a short-lived Moscow 
journal (Moskovski Listok ), and afterwards at St Petersburg the once 
widely-known Russian Courrier de V Europe (1802). The profits of 
the. successful Invalide Russe ( Russki Invalid ), established in 1815 by 
Persorovius, were devoted to the sufferers by the war with France. 
Adding to the distinctively political journals those of miscellaneous 
character, the whole number of newspapers published within the 
Russian states — Poland and Finland excepted — in the year 1835 
was 136; in 1858 that number had grown to 179, of which 82 were 
published in St Petersburg and 15 in Moscow; 132 were printed in 
Russian, 3 in Russian and in German, 1 in Russian and in Polish, 28 
in German, 8 in French, 3 in English, 1 in Polish, 1 in Lithuanian, 1 in 
Italian. In 1879, under the more liberal rule of Alexander II., the 
number of political and miscellaneous journals had grown to 293, 
and of these 105 were under the direct influence of the Government. 
But, in truth, the period of relaxation of censorship, if strictly ex- 
amined, will be found to have lasted only from 1855 to 1864, wheni 
repressive measures were again and frequently resorted to. Poland in 
1830 had 49 newspapers. Fifty years later the number was still less 
than 70, of which 54 were in Polish, these numbers including journals 
of all kinds. Finland in i860 had 24 newspapers, half in Swedish, 
half in Finnish. In 1863 the number had increased to 32, in spite of 
the zealous opposition of Count de Berg, the governor-general, to all 
discussion of political events and “ subjects which do not concern the 
people.” He was very friendly to journals of gardening and cottage 
economy, and to magazines of light literature, and did not regard 
comic papers with anger provided they kept quite clear of politics. 
The paper which was long the chief Finnish organ, Suometar (founded 
at Helsingfors in 1847), owed much of its" popularity to the pains its 
editors took with their correspondence. The Oulun Wukko-Samomat 
(“ Uleaborg Daily News ”) was for a considerable period the most 
northerly newspaper of the world, with the one exception of the 
little journal published at Tromso, in Norway. 

In 1880 the whole number of newspapers printed within the 
government of Finland was 46, while the total number of newsr 
papers and journals of all kinds published within the whole Russian 
empire during the same year was 608. Of these, 417 were printed 
in the Russian language, 155 of them being official or administrative 
organs; 54 were printed in Polish, 40 in German, n in Lettish, 
10, in French, 7 in Esthonian,. 3 in Lithuanian. 

In 1890 St Petersburg had 6 dailies; and in 1900 there were 16 
dailies (the St Peter sburgskya Viedomosti , the Novoya Vremja, the 
Journal de St Petersbourg , &c.). Moscow increased from 5 to 8 
dailies (the Moskovskya Viedomosti , &c.). The rest of Russia proper 
produced about 100 newspapers, of which one-third were dailies,. 


tnan tfie.letn century, a uaceta ae maana starting aqqat 
an alleged gaceta : in 1626 is a myth). ' Even during the cany 
of- the 19th century the capital contented itself > with a 
journal, the Ddario de Madrid. The Peninsular War and 
:ablishment of the Cortes gave, the first impulse towards some- 
wKich might be called political journalism, but the change from 
epress ion to absolute freedom was too sudden not to be grossly 
1. The Diaria de las Cortes, the Semanario Patr'wtico (published 
liz- from 1808 to.181 i,) and the Aurora Mallorquina (published 
tna in 1812-1813.) were .the first of the new- papers that attained 
tance. In 1814 the circulation or receipt in Spain of English 
apers was prohibited under penalty of ' ten years’ imprison- 
Most of the native journals fell with the Cortes in 1823. In 
1 lowing , year Ferdinand decreed the .suppression of all the 
.Is except the then :Diari.o and Gaceta oi Madrid, the G.acetade 
a, and certain provincial papers which dealt; exclusively with 
ercial or scientmc subjects. At the close of his reign only three 
r papers were published in Madrid. Ten years" afterwards 
were 40;. but the number was’ far: more noticeable'^than 4he 
Spanish newspapers; have. ,been ,tpQ often the mere stepping- 
of political adventurers, and not unfrequently the worst of 
ippear tb have served the turfi more completely th,an the besri 
les' Bravo attained office mainly bv the help of a paper of 
ous scurrility ,—El Guirigay. His pressda\v:of 1867 introduced 
of indirect censorship, and a system of “.warnings,” rather 
sting than avowed; and his former rivals met craft with 
The Universal and the Correo were successively 4he organs .of 
alamanca. At the end of* 1854 the political ‘journals published 
dridi numbered about 40., .the mbst conspicuous being the now 
:t Espana , and El Clamor. Publico. In 1890 Madrid published 
>ets, qf which) 15 were dailies; but by 1900 they declined to 28, 
ch 79 were dailies. The leading Spanish papers in 1900 were— 
freo (1879), Monarchico-Liberal ; La Epoch , Conservative'; 
'■partial, Independent Liberal; La Justicia , an evening Re- 
ap. paper; El Liberal , numbering among its contributors the 
Titers without distinction of party and El Pais , the -organ of 
■ogressives, # ‘ ’ : ’ 

tugal in 1882 was Credited with' 179 journals of all kinds and 
ious periodicity. ; Of: this number 68 appeared in Lisbon. The 
y political daily papers, of Lisbon were ’ 6 in number; those of 
3 3. In 1890 Lisbon published 11 dailies; apd in 19QO, 19 

den;^— In Sweden the earliest regular newspaper appears to 
seen the Ordiharie Post-Tidende of Stockholm, 'first published 
5, ,and: continued until 1680, then, after long suspension,, re- 
under the, title Pfist- och Inrikes-Tidning. Stockholm; has, also 
JonbloAet. The Post-Tidende was followed by the' Svens k 
rius (1675— 1683) and the Latin Relationes Curiosae (1682- 
In 1742 a Swedish newspaper in French {Gazette Front aisede 
oltft) ;was commenced, ana was followed in .1 772 by .the Ijercure 
de. But the press in Sweden had small political influence until 
when the Argus, was established by Johannsen. The strife 
sn “ classicists J ’ and “ romanticists M spread itself in Swedfen, 
'ranee, from: the field of literature into that of politics. Cruseii- 
s . , Fader fieslandbladet and Hjerta’s Aftonbladet, 'founded in 
were long .the most conspicuous of the Swedish journals, -77 the 
: on the side of the royalists, the latter on that of the Reformers. 
l ? s paper, in its best days; 'could boast '6f a circulation 'of '5000 
; but On the accession of King Oscar it ceased t0 : appear; as a ri 
it ion. organ. Almost every town in the provinces now has :its 
In 1890 Stockholm had .5 dailies, and 12 weeklies, &c.; in 
t had I I. dailies and 4 weeklies, &c., while 93 provincial towns 
hed 197 papers, mostly weeklies, &c.' In the period 1896- 1 894 
e number of newspapers appeared at Stockholm, but their 
on was In; general very, short, often only a few months 
sfadt, Sveriges Periodiska Liter atur, ii. 1896). .A newspaperjn 
h is published at Haparanda. , ; 

Mark .— While Denmark published an Europaisthe Zeitung as 
is 1663 and 1 the Ddnske Mercurius in 1666/ the pdliticaHnflu- 
>f the press is a newer , thing in that country than even in 
n. Until 1830 Copenhagen had but two papers, and they filled 
columns with mild I extracts from foreign journals. Real 
:y in this direction dates from the establishment of the pro- 
1 states in 1834. The Berlingske Tidende dates from 1749, and 
\ first published in German. The Fadrelandet in 1 848-1840 was 
ipw of zeal for Scandinavian ism and- 1 * Young .Denmark/’ In 
Copenhagen prod uced v 8- dailies and 6 weeklies, &c. In 1900 it 
2 -dailies', &hq 2 weeklies, while 121 papers appeared in sixty- 
arovincial' towns. : ‘ ; 

kjavik {Iceland) published two weekly papers in r890, and the 
lumber in .19.00 {ThiodSlfr I sixfold). . - 

way.— The earliest .- Norwegian - paper was the Christiania 
gentsse'dler , founded in, 1763". Next to this Came the Adresse- 
v Efterretninger (1765), published at B ergen . v Den Cohsiitu- 
absorbed ; a n -older, paper, called ; Norske Ri^stidende. The 
nblad was founded^ ijp 1819. : dn 1890 Christiania published , 1 2 
;, of which only three appeared daily; in 1900 only 10 papers 


newspapers in bwitzerland was 230. In 1881 they numbered 342; 
53 were of daily issue, 166 appeared twice or thrice a week, ana 7 
only were of weekly issue. A monthly compendium of the news of 
the day appeared at Rorschach, in the canton of St Galh as early as 
January ,1597. The editor was a German, one Samuel Dilbaum,,of 
Augsburg. He varied his titles,' so that his monthly newsbooks, 
although really consecutive, do not wear the appearance of serial 
publications. Sometimes he nailed his issue Historische Relatio, 
sometimes Beschreibung, sometimes Historische Erzdhlung. , Switzer- 
land has since become remarkable for the number of its newspapers 
in proportion to its size. Among the more important may be 
mentioned the Journal de. Genhve and the Gazette de Lausanne, both’ 
Moderate Liberal, and the Catholic Courrier de Genhve . La Tribune 
de Genbv'e (1878) is a leading five-centime paper. : ’ » 

Greece '.— -The few newspapers that made their sudden appearance 
in Greecb during the war of liberation departed as hastily when King 
Otho brought with him a press-law, one of the provisos of which 
demanded 'caution-money by actual deposit. The journal Saviour 
was established, in 1 834, 'as a Government organ, and was soon 
fallowed by Athena as the joumal of the opposition. Ten years later 
7 distinctively political papers had been established, along with 13 
journals of miscellaneous nature. In 1877 there werej of all sorts, 
8t journals, of which 77 ’appeared in Greek, 2 in Greek and French, 
2' in French only ; 37 of these were printed in Athens, 17 in the Ionian 
Islands. In 1890 Athens published 9 dailies and 4 weeklies, &c., and 
in 1900, 10 dailies and 2 weeklies. The chief papers, the A sty and the 
Acropolis, were mainly political and on the Liberal side, as indeed 
were nearly all the Athenian papers. '. ; 

■ Turkey .— During the embassy (1795) of Verninac Saint-Maur, 
envoy of the French republic, a French journal W’as established at 
Pera. This, possibly, is the pioneer of all Turkish newspapers. 
Thirty years later (1825) the Spectateur de V Orient was founded at 
Smyrna, also by a Frenchman (Alexander Blacquet?). It was 'after- 
wards published under the titles Courrier and Journal de Smyrne. 
In like manner, the Moniteur Ottoman , first of strictly Constantmo- 
politan journals, was founded by the above-named Blacquet in 
1831V It 'soon -changed its language to Turkish, and was edited by 
Francescht; The second Smyrna newspaper, Echo de V Orient, 
established in 1838, was transferred to Constantinople in 1846. But 
not one of these papers has survived. In 1876 the total number of 
journals of all kinds published in the capital was 72 (namely, 20 in 
French, 16 in Turkish, 13 in Armenian, 12 in Greek, : ii in as many 
other tongues). In 1890 there were 19 papers, in various languages; 
published at Constantinople, most of them dailies; and in 1906 the 
number of papers decreased to 18. They appeared in the following 
languages: the Stamboul and 4 others in French, 3 in Turkish, rin 
Turkish and Greek, 3 in Greek, 2 in Armenian, 1 in English and 
French, and 1 each in Arabic, English, Italian and Persian. Smyrna, 
published 8 papers, mostly weeklies, in 1890, and the same number 
in 1900. Owing to the number of Mahommedan fasts and feasts 
Turkish newspapers are somewhat irregular in their appearance. 

For the newspapers of other countries {e.g. Japan) or of important 
towns, see under the separate topographical headings.’ (H. Gh.) 

NEWT (a corrupted form from “ an evet 99 or M an effet,” a 
term of. Anglo-Saxon origin, still used in many parts of England), 
the. name usually applied to the aquatic members of the family 
Salamandridae which constitute the genus M.olge , formerly 
known as Triton'. But the name Triton , applied to these 
Batrachians by N. Laurenti (1768), has. already been used by 
Linnaeus (Sy sterna Naturae) for parts of the barnacle ( Lepas 
anatifera). B. Merem (1820) proposed to substitute for it the 
name Molge , said to be derived from the Gr. MoKyrjs or MoXyos, 
* siowi” in allusion to the movements of these animals on 
land. The similar name Molch designates these Batrachians in 
German, - ^ 

The newts are very closely related to the true Salamanders, 
Salamandra, from which they differ principally in the shape of 
the tail, which is compressed, in relation to their aquatic habits 
during a considerable part of the active period. Their aquatic 
progression is effected principally by means of the tail, and during 
the act of swimming the legs are turned backwards and folded 
against the body and tail, so as to admit of the smallest possible 
degree qf resistance. 

A very marked sexual dimorphism prevails in most species, 
of this genus, the males being more brilliantly coloured than the 
females and provided with a dorsal crest which attains its greatest 
development during the breeding season, lasting through the 
sprjng. and the early summer. Later in the season the males 
more or less completely lose their crests and other nuptial orna- 
ments, and the two sexes are more alike; they then retire on 


*r to searcn tor eartn- worms ana slugs. wmui cu^liiulc 
mncipfil food. ; In .the yvater they are , very destructive of 
es, insect larvae and crustaceans. 

‘markable feature of the newts, which they share, with the 
tailed B'atrachians and the larvae of the frogs' and toads, 
great facility with which they regenerate lost parts, such 
■ tali, limbs, and even the eye, a faculty which, has 
rise to a great variety of experiments, from the days of 
‘S Bonnet and Spallanzani to those of the present school 
wickelii ngs mechanik . . , 

•aordinary as it may appear, considering the abundance of 
reatures and the attention. they have received from naturalists, 
only im t,S8o that their mode i of fecundation was correctly 
lined, from observation of the common newt .by the Italian 
ist F. Oasco. The amorous games of the newts, so graphically 
mted by M, Rusconi, had been repeatedly described, and Abb6 
nzani, as early.as 1766, had .ascertained the impregnation .to be 
il. The then current belief that the water served as a vehicle 
vey the spermatozoa to, the female, organs had received a blow 
rl .Theodor .von SieboldV discovery of a. receptaculum seminis. in 
nale, but no satisfactory explanation had been given of the 
:r in. which the spermatozoa reach ^ these pouches. This 
ry Gasco. succeeded in. elucidating ip .his masterly _ paper 
tied in 1880, w’hich. has. since been . supplemented by his own 
Lgations on the axolotl, and those of E. Zeller, E. O. Jordan and 
on the European and American newts. . 

,vho have. kept newts in an aquarium have witnessed the curious 
of the male placing himself before the female and rapidly 
ing his folded tail, or bending his body in a semicircle, as if to 
it. her from, passing ahead of him. The male then emits, at 
intervals, in front ,oi the female, several conical or bell-shaped 
atophore^ (a gelatinous^ secretion from the cloaca)-, adhering 
; ground, and crowned by a spherical mass of spermatozoa, 
the female afterwards gathers in- the. lips of her cloaca either 
;re. application or by holding the spermatophore between her 
egs and .pressing the mass of spermatozoa into the cloaca, 
e they ultimately find their way into the lower part of the 
:ts, where the eggs are fecundated as they descend. . 

: larvae are provided with three pairs of long, fringed, plume- 
vernal gills, which are not lost until the very last stages, of the 
tiorphosis-, and,: in exceptional cases are, even retained through- 
fe, the; newt breeding imthe branchiate- condition, as often 
ns in the : axolotl. The lore limbs are developed, before the 
imbs. : # . - ; • ■ 

: .genus Molge has a, wide distribution, extending over Europe, 
jwest, Africa, ; south- western Asia; eastern temperate Asia 
a. and - Japan). and. N.orth America as far south as southern 
r ilia, and the Rio Grande del Norte.. Twenty species are dis- 
shed,. ,.T : he : British species 'are the crested newt ( M . cristata ), 
mrnon. newt (M. vulgaris ). and the palmated newt (M. pahnata),- 
rst is the largest, and measures 4 to 6 in. The skin is more or 
iigose’, with granular warts, a strong fold extends, across the 
and' the inale ' is provided with a very high dentate dorsal 
which is interrupted over the sacral region; the upper parts are 
with more or less distinct black spots; the sides are speckled 
Wjhite, and :the . lower , parts, are yellow or orange, spotted - or 
ed'with black; a silvery stripe a,dorns the side of the tail in .the 
The’coqimon and the palmated newts are smaller, 2\ to 4 in. 
gth, and have a- smooth- skin. The' dorsal crest of the male is 
and festooned in the-' former, low and straight-edged in the 
; during the breeding season-the feet of the .common newt are 
; like a grebe’s, whilst they .are webbed like a duck’s in the 
ited newt, Which is further distinguished in having the tail 
ate arid terminating in' a filament. 

s a 'remarkable fact that, although related so closely and occur- 
o frequently together in pools of small extent, the common and 
ited newts are not known .ever to produce hybrids, whilst the 
d newt, when coexisting (in some parts of France) with a 
-western ally; the beautiful Molge marmorata , to which it is by 
eans more nearly akin than are the two above-named species 
:h other,, regularly-, gives rise to the form known as M. blasii , 
Ljfias been proved to be a. cross between M. cristata and M. 
orata: ' ’ \ . 

ncipal references; G. A. Boulenger, Catalogue of Batrachia 
entia s.'Caudata (i 88-2) : ; J. de 'B'edria.ga.CLurchfawia Europas, 
Jrodela (1897); F. Gasco, “ Sviluppo del Tritone alpestre,” 

, Mus. Geneva., xvu, (1880) ; E> Zeller, “ Befruchtung bei den 
Aen" Z. WissVZooL xlix. (1890) and 11. (1891); M. Rusconi, 
its des SalamaHdres aquatiques (1821); :W. Wolterstorff,' “ Cber 
n blasii;’’ Z00L Jahr b.< 5 >^:, xix; p. 647 (1904). 
iWTON, ALFRED (1829^1907), English zoologist,*, was born 
eneva on the nth of June 1829. In 1854 he was elected 
Uing fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, of which he 
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of zoology and comparative anatomy at Cambridge, <a position 
which he retained till his death. His services to ornithology and 
zoogeography were recognized by the Royal Society in 1900, 
when it awarded him a Royal medal. He wrote marly books, 
including Zoology of Ancient Europe (1862), Oothe'ca W alley ana 
(begun in- 1864), Zoology (1872), and a, Dictionary of. Birds (1.893- 
1896). The last, still a standard work, was an amplification of 
the numerous articles, on birds which he contributed to the 9th 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and which with com- 
paratively slight revision are retained in the present edition. He 
contributed many memoirs to scientific societies, and edited The 
Ibis (1865-1870), the Zoological Record (1870-1872), and YarreWs 
British Birds (1871-1882): He died at Cambridge on the 7th of 
June, 1907. 

NEWTON, SIR CHARLES THOMAS (1816-1894), British 
archaeologist, was' born on the 16th of September 1816, at 
Bredwardine in Herefordshire, and educated at Shrewsbury 
School and Christ Church, Oxford. He entered the British 
Museum in 1840 as an assistant in the Antiquities Department. 
Antiquities, classical, Oriental and medieval, as we 11 as ethno- 
graphical objects, were at the time included in one department, 
which , had no classical archaeologist among its officers. In 
1852 Newton quitted the Museum to become vice-consul at 
Mitylene, with the object of exploring the coasts and islands 
of Asia Minor. Aided by funds supplied by Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, then British ambassador at Constantinople, he made 
in 1852 and 1855 important discoveries of inscriptions at the 
island of Calymnos, off the coast of Caria; and in 1856-1857 
achieved the great archaeological exploit of his life by the 
discovery of the remains of the mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 
one of the “ seven wonders ” of the ancient world. He was 
greatly assisted by Murdoch Smith/afterwards celebrated in 
connexion with Persian telegraphs. The results were described 
by Newton in his History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus (1862- 
1863), w’ritten in conjunction with R. P. Pullan, and in his 
Travels and Discoveries in the Levant (1865). These- w r or ks 
included particulars of other important discoveries, especially 
at Branchidae, where he disinterred the statues which had 
anciently lined the Sacred Way, and at Cnidos, where R. P. 
Pullan, acting under his direction, found the colossal lion now 
in the British Museum. 

In 1.855 Newton declined the regius professorship of Greek at 
Oxford, In i860 he w f as made British consul at Rome, but had 
scarcely entered upon the post when an opportunity presented 
itself of reorganizing the amorphous department of antiquities 
at the British Museum, w r hich w r as divided into three and ulti- 
mately four branches. The Greek and Roman section naturally 
fell to Newton, wffio returned as Keeper, and held the office until 
: 1885, declining the offer of the principal librarianship made to 
him in 1878. The Mausoleum Room, to accommodate the 
treasures he had found in Asia Minor, was built under his super- 
vision, but the most brilliant episode of his administration was 
the acquisition of the Biacas and Castellani gems and sculptures. 
The Farnese and Pourtales collections were also acquired by him. 
He took a leading part in the foundation of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies, the British School at Athens, 
and the Egypt Exploration Fund. He was Yates professor of 
classical archaeology at University College, London, from 1880 
to 1S88. His collected Essays on Art and Archaeology w r ere 
. published in 1886. When, on his retirement from the Museum, 
his bust by Boehm, now placed in one of the sculpture galleries, 
w-as presented to him as a testimonial, he desired the unexpended 
balance to be given to the school at Athens. . After his retirement 
he was much occupied with the publication of the Greek inscrip- 
tions in the British Museum, but his health failed greatly in the 
latter years of his life. He died at Margate on the 28th of 
November 1894. He married in 1861 the daughter of his 
successor in the consulate at Rome, the painter Severn, herself 
a distinguished artist. She died in 1866. (R. G.) 


e, a hamlet in the parish of Colsterworth, Lincolnshire, 

6 m. from Grantham. His father (also Isaac Newton) 
armed a small freehold property of his own, died before his 
birth, a few months after his marriage to Hannah Ayscough, 
ighter of James Ayscough of Market-Overton. When 
on was little more than two years old his mother married 
ibas Smith, rector of North Witham. Of this marriage 
was issue, Benjamin, Mary and Hannah Smith, and to their 
en Sir Isaac Newton subsequently left the greater part 
property. After having acquired the rudiments of educa- 
at two small schools in hamlets close to Woolsthorpe, 
on was sent at the age of twelve to the grammar school of 
tham. While attending Grantham school Newton lived 
: house of Mr Clark, an apothecary of that town. According 
s own confession he was far from industrious, and stood 
Low in his class. An unprovoked attack from the boy next 
; him led to a fight, in which Newton’s pluck gave him the 
ry. This success seems to have led him to greater exertions, 
re rose to be the head boy of the school. He displayed 
early a taste and an aptitude for mechanical contrivances, 
lade windmills, water-clocks, kites and dials, and he is said 
ve invented a four-wheeled carriage which was to be moved 
le rider. In 1656 Mr Smith died, and Newton’s mother 
back with her three children to Woolsthorpe. Newton 
hen in his fifteenth year, and, as his mother in all probability 
ded him to be a farmer, he was taken away, from school. He 
■requently sent on market days to Grantham with an old 
;rusty servant, who made all the purchases, while Newton 
his time among the books in Mr Clark’s house. It soon 
ne apparent to Newton’s relatives that they were making 
at mistake in attempting to turn him into a farmer, 
he was therefore sent back again to school at Grantham, 
nother’s brother, William Ayscough, the rector of Burton 
les, the next parish, was a graduate of Trinity College, 
bridge, and when he found that Newton’s mind was wholly 
:ed to mechanical and mathematical problems, he urged 
Mrs Smith the desirability of sending her son to his, own 
;e. He was accordingly admitted a . member of Trinity 
ge on the. 5th of June 1661, as a subsizar, and was matricu- 
on the Sth of July. We have scarcely any information 
his attainments when he commenced residence, and very 
as to his studies as an undergraduate. It is known that 
; still at Woolsthorpe Sanderson’s Logic had been read by 
to such purpose that his tutor at Trinity College excused 
ttendance at a course of lectures on that subject. Newton 
us himself that, when he had purchased a book on astrology 
ourb ridge fair, a fair held close to Cambridge, he was unable, 
ccount of his ignorance of trigonometry, to understand a 
s of the heavens which was drawn in this book. He therefore 
ht an English edition of Euclid with an index of propositions 
ie end of it, and, having turned to two or three which he 
ght likely to remove his difficulties, he found them so self- 
nt that he put . aside Euclid “ as a trifling book,’’ - and 
ed himself to the study of Descartes’s Geometry. It is 
ted that in his examination for a scholarship at Trinity, 
hich he was elected on the 28th of April 1664, he rvas 
fined in Euclid by Dr Isaac Barrow, who formed a poor 
on of his knowledge, and that in consequence Newton 
led to read the Elements again with care, and thereby to 
a more favourable estimate of Euclid’s merits, 
le study of Descartes’s Geometry seems to have inspired 
ton with a love of the subject, and to have introduced him 
ne higher mathematics. In a small commonplace book, 
ng on the seventh page the date of January 1663/1664, 
j are several articles on angular sections, and the squaring 
rrves and “ crooked lines that may be squared,” several 
ilations about musical notes, geometrical propositions from 
cis Vieta and Frans van Schooten, annotations out of Wallis’s 
hnetic of Infinities, together with observations on refraction, 
ie grinding of “ spherical optic glasses,” on the errors of lenses 


Anddn this same commonplace book the following entry made by 
Newton himself, many years afterwards, gives & further account' 
of the nature of his work during -the period when he was an 
undergraduate:- — . ; 

.‘‘ July 4; 1699. — By consulting an account of my expenses at 
Cambridge, in the years 1663 and 1664, | find that in the year ,1664 
a little before Christmas, I, being' then Senior Sophister, bought 
Schooteh’s Miscellanies and Cartes’ Geometry (having read this 
Geometry arid Oughtred’s Clavis clean over half a year before), /and 
borrowed Wallis’s works, and by consequence made these annotations 
out of Schooten and Wallis, in winter between the years 1664 and 
1665. At. such time I found the method of Infinite Series; and in 
summer 1665, being forced from Cambridge by the plague, I com- 
puted the area of the Hyperbola at Bdothbyi in Lincolnshire! ' to 
two and fifty figures by the same method.”' •' - . ■* • '! 

That Newton must have begun early to make careftil observa- 
tions of natural phenomena is sufficiently testified by the follow- 
ing remarks about halos, which appear in’ his Optics , book in 
part iv. obs. 13:— ' . . - • . ; 

“ The like Crowns appear sometimes’ about the moon; for in the 
beginning of the Year 1664, February 19th, at night; I saw two 
such Crowns about her. The Diameter of the first or innermost 
was about three Degrees, and that of. the second about five j Degrees 
and an half. Next about the moon was a Circle ofi white, and next 
about that the inner Crown, which was of a bluish green 1 -within 
next the white, and of a yellow and red without, and next about 
these Colours were blue and green on the inside of the Outward 
Crown, and red on the outside of-it. .At the sarpae tjme there appear’d 
a Halo about 22 Degrees 35' distant' from the center of the . moon: 
It was elliptical, and its long Diameter was perpendicular to" the 
Horizon; verging below farthest from the moon.” • •> ■ ’ ■■■* :• 

In January 1665 Newton took t.he-degree of <B.A. The persons 
appointed (in conjunction with the proctors, John Slade of 
Catharine Hall, and Benjamin Pulleyn of Trinity College, 
Newton’s tutor) to examine the questionists were John Eachard 
of Catharine Hall and Thomas Gipps of Trinity; College. It 
is a curious accident that we have no information about the 
respective merits of the candidates for a degree in this year, 
as the “ ordo senioritatis ” of the. bachelors of arts for the year 
is omitted in the “ Grace Book.” * * . 

It is supposed that it was in 1665 that the method of fluxions 
first occurred to Newton’s mind. ‘ There are several papers 
still existing in Newton’s handwriting bearing dates .1665 and 
1666 in which the method is described, in some of which dotted 
or dashed letters are used to represent fluxions, and in some of 
which the method is explained without the use of dotted; letters. 

Both in 1665 and in 1666 Trinity College wa.s ri dismissed , on 
account of the plague. On each occasion it was agreed, as 
appears by entries in the “ Conclusion Book ” of the. college, 
bearing dates August 7th, 1665, and June. 2 2nd, 1666, and signer! 
by the master of the college, I)r Pearson, that all felloes and 
scholars who.w ere dismissed on account of the pestilence be allowed 
one month’s commons. Newton must have left college before 
August 1665, as his name does not appear in the list of- those 
who received extra commons on that occasion, and he tellb us him? 
self in, the extract from his commonplace book already quoted 
that he ; was “ forced from Cambridge by the plague ’’ in the 
summer of that year. He was elected a fellow of his college on 
the 1st of October 1667. There were nine vacancies, One of which 
rvas caused by the death of Abraham Cowley in the previous 
summer, and the nine successful candidates were all of , the sajne 
academical standing. A few weeks after his election to a 
fellowship Newton went to Lincolnshire, and did not return to 
Cambridge till the February following, On the 16th of March 
1668 he took his degree of M. A. 

During the years 1666 to 1669 Newton’s studies were of a 
very varied kind. It is known that he purchased prisms and 
lenses on two or three several occasions, and . also chemicals 
and a furnace, apparently for chemical experiments; but he 
also employed part of his time on the theory of fluxions and other 
branches of pure mathematics. He wrote a paper Analysts 
per Equationes Numero Terminorum Injinitas, which he put, pro- 
bably in June 1669, into the hands of Isaac Barrow (then 
Lucasian professor of mathematics), at the same time giving him 


n v^oiuns V1024-1003J, a ;mainemaucian 01 no jmean orcier. 
row did this on- the 31st of July 1669, but kept the; name of 
author a seci^t, and merely told Collins that he was a friend 
ing at Cambridge, who had a powerful genius for such 
ters. In a subsequent letter on the 20th of August, Barrow 
essed his pleasure at hearing the favourable opinion Which 
ins had formed of the paper, and added, “ the name of the 
tor is Newton, a fellow of our college, and a young man, 
is only in his second year since he took the degree of master 
rts, and who, with an unparalleled genius ( eximio quo est 
vine), has made very great progress in this branch of mathe- 
lcs.” Shortly afterwards Barrow r resigned his chair, and. was 
•u mental in securing Newton’s election as his successor, 
ton was elected Lucasian professor on the 29th of October 
1. It was his duty as professor to lecture at least once a week 
rm time on some portion of geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, 
raphy, optics, statics, or some other mathematical subject, 
also for two hours in the week to allow an audience to any 
ent who might come to consult with the professor on any 
rulties he had met with. The subject which Newton chose 
bis lectures was optics. The success which attended his 
irches 'in optics must have been' great, although the results 
known only through his own oral lectures, until he presented 
ccount of them to the Royal Society in the spring of 1672. 
he 2 1st of December 1671 he was proposed as a candidate 
-dmission into the Royal Society by Dr Seth Ward, bishop 
ilisbury, and on the nth of January 1672 he was elected a 
v of the Society. At the meeting at which Newton was 
ed a description of a reflecting telescope which he had in- 
ed was read, and “ it was ordered that a letter should be 
en by the secretary to Mr Newton to acquaint him. of his 
ion into the Society, and to thank him for the communication 
s telescope, and to assure him that the Society would take 
that- all right should be done him with respect to this 
ition.” - 

his reply to the secretary on the 18th of January 1672, 
Lon writes: — 

rdesire that in your next letter you would inform me for. what 
the society continue their* weekly meetings; because*. if they 
nue them for any time, I am purposing them to be considered 
id examined an account of a philosophical discovery, which 
ed me to the making of the said telescope, and which I doubt 
3U will prove much more grateful than the communication of 
instrument being in my judgment the oddest if not the most 
derable detection which hath hitherto been made into the 
tions of nature.” • ‘ 

e promise her'e made was fulfilled in a communication 
1 Newton addressed to Henry Oldenburg, the secretary of 
loyal Society, on the 6th of February 1672, and which was 
before the society two days ' afterwards. The whole is 
ed in No. 80 of the Philosophical Transactions. 
er explaining his discovery of the composition of white light, he 
eds:— ■. ■ .... • . • 

Vhen I understood this, I left off my aforesaid Glass -works;. for 
, that the perfection of Telescopes was hitherto limited, not so 
for want of glasses truly figured according to the prescriptions 
itick Authors (which all men have hitherto imagined), as 
ise; that Light itself is a Heterogeneous mixture of differently 
\gible .Rays. So that, were a glass so exactly figured, as to 
t any one sort of rays into one point, it could not collect those 
nto the same point, which having the same Incidence upon the 
Medium are apt to suffer a different refraction; Nay, I 
ered,that seeing the difference of refrangibility was;so great, as 
nd it, Telescopes should arrive to that! perfection they ( are 

it.” . ^ 

then points out why “ the object-glass of any Telescope cannot 
t all the rays which come from one point of an object, so as to 
them convene at its focus in less room than in a circular space, 
i diameter, is the 50th part of the Diameter of its Aperture: 

is: an irregularity some hundreds of times greater, than a 
a rly figured Zens, of so small a section as the Object -glasses of 
relescopes are, Would cause by the unfitness of its figurev were 
uniform ” He adds: “ This, made me take reflections, into 
leration, and finding them regular, so that the Angle of Reflec- 
f all sorts of Rays was equal to their Angle of Incidence I 
stood, that by their mediation Optick instruments might be 
ht to any degree of perfection imaginable, provided a. Re- 
ig substance could be found, which would polish -as finely as 
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seemed very, great difficulties, and T have almost thought' theih 
insuperable!, when I further considered, that every irregularity iri a 
reflecting superficiekunakesthe rays stray 5; or! 6 times more out of 
their due course, than, the like irregularities : in. a . refracting one.jjso 
that a. much greater curiosity would be here requisite, than in figuring 
glasses for Refraction. ' ‘ ' ’ 

■'Amidst these thoughts I was forced from - Cambridge by the 
Intervening Plague, and -it was- more than- two years Before I pro- 
ceeded further. But then. having thought on a tender way of polish- 
ing, proper for metall, whereby, as I imagined* the figure also would 
be corrected to the last; I' began to try, what might be effected in 
this kind, and bv degrees so far perfected an Instrument (in the 
essential parts of it like that I sent to to^), by which- 1 could 
discern Jupiters 4 Concomitants, and shewed them divers times to 
two others of my acquaintance. ^ I coujd.a.fso! discern the Moon-like 
phase of Venus, but not very distinctly; nor without some niceness in 
disposing the Instrument. 

. “ From that time I was interrupted till this last Autumn, when I 
made the other. And as that: was sensibly bett.er than, the . first 
(especially for Day-Objects), so I doubt not, but they will be -still 
brought to a much greater perfection by their endeavours, who, as 
you inform me, are taking care about it at London.” 

After a remark that microscopes seem as capable of improvement 
as telescopes, he adds: 44 I shall now prooeed to acquaint you with 
another more notable difformity in, its Rays, wherein the Origin of 
Colour is unfolded :. Concerning which I shall lay down the Doctrine 
first, and then, for its examination, give you an instance or tWo of th6 
Experiments f as a specimen of the rest. The Doctrine you Will find 
comprehended and illustrated in the following propositions: 

. “ 1., As the Rays of. light differ in degrees of Refrangibility, so 
they also differ in their disposition to exhibit this or that particular 
: colour. Colours are not Qualifications of Light, derived ‘from Refrac- 
tions, or Reflections of natural Bodies (as ’tis general 11 y : believed), 
but original and connate properties , which in divers Rays are divers. 
Some Rays are disposed to exhibit a red colour and no other; some a 
yellow and no other, some a green and no other, and so of the rest. 
Nor .'arc there only Rays proper a nd particular to the more eminent 
colours, but even to all their intermediate gradations. ' 

■ 4 . 4 2. To the same degree of Refrangibility ever belongs the same 
colour, and to the same colour ever belongs the same degree of 
Refrangibility. The least Refrangible Rays are all disposed to 
exhibit a Red colour, and contrarily those Rays, which are disposed 
to exhibit a Red colour, are all the least Refrangible: So the mds-t 
refrangible Rays are all disposed to exhibit a deep Violet Colour, 
and contrarily those which are apt.to exhibit such a violet colour 
aire all the most Refrangible. • / . 

“ And so to all the intermediate colours in a continued series 
belong intermediate degrees of refrangibility. And this Analogy 
’twixt colours, and refrangibility is very precise and striet;‘the 
Rays , always either exactly agreeing in' both, or proportionally 
disagreeing in both. 

M 3. The species of colour, and degree of Refrangibility proper to 
any particular sort of Rays, is not mutable by Refraction, nor by 
Reflection from natural bodies, nor by any other cause, that I could 
yet observe. When any one sort; of Rays hath been well parted 
from those of other kinds, it hath afterwards obstinately retained 
its colour, notwithstanding my utmost endeavours to change it. I 
have refracted it with Prismes, arid reflected it with Bodies, which 
in Day-light were. of other, colours; I have intercepted it with the 
coloured film of, Air interceding two compressed plates of glass, 
transmitted it through coloured Mediums, and through Mediums 
irradiated with other sorts of Rays, and diversfy terminated it; and 
yet could never produce any new colour out of it. It would by 
contracting Or dilating become more, brisk, or faint, and by the loss 
of many .Rays, in: some cases very obscure and dark; but. I could 
never see it. changed in specie. 

. 44 Yet seeming' transmutations of Colours may be made, where 
there, is any mixture of divers sorts of Rays. For in such mixtures, 
the component colours appear not, but," by their mutual allaying 
each other constitute a midling colour.” 

Further on, after some remarks on the subject of compound colours, 
he. says: “I might, add more instances of this nature, but I -shall 
conclude with this general one, that the Colours of all natural Bodies 
have no other origin than this, that they are variously qualified 
to reflect one sort 'of light in greater- plenty then another. - And this 
I have experimented in a dark Room by illuminating those bodies 
with uncompounded light of divers colours. For by that; means any 
body may fie made to appear of any colour. They have there no 
appropriate' colour, But cver ; appear of the colour of' the light cast 
upon them, but ••■'yet- with this difference, that they -are- most brisk 
and. vivid in the. light of . their- own day-light colour. Minium 
appeareth there of.any colour indifferently! with which ’tis illustrated, 
(}ut yet, most luminous in red, andso Biseappeareth indifferently, of 
any colour with which ’tis illustrated, but 'yet most luminous- in 
blew. And therefore minium reflecteth Rays of any Colour, but 
most copiously, those indued with red.; and consequently when 
illustrated >v;ith day-light, that is with all sorts of Rays promiscuously 


or tne same reason mse , reflecting Diew most copiously, snau 
i* blew ; by the excess of ‘tfioSe'Rays in its reflected light; arid 
ke of -other bodies. : And that this is ! the . intire and adequate 
of their colours, is manifest, because they haye no power tQ 
e or alter, the colours oLany sort of Rays incident apart,, but 
i all colours! indifferently, with which they are inlightened. 

eviewing what I have written, I see the discourse it self will 
to divers Experiments sufficient -for its examination: - And 
ore I shall not trouble s you further., than « to describe one of 
which I have already insinuated. , ■ ' ’ !' 

i a darkened Room make a hole iff the Shut of a wintjow whose 
:ter may conveniently i be about a third part : of an inch, to 
a convenient quantity; of the Suns light: And there; place a 
and colourless Prisme, to refract; the ^ntring li^ht towards: the 
?r part of the Room, whichj as I said, will thereby be diffused 
n oblong coloured Image. Then’ place a Lens of about three foot 

> (suppose a broad Object-glass of a three foot Telescope), at 

stance of about four or five foot from thence,, through which all 
colours, may at once, be transmitted, and made by its Refraction 
wene at a further distance of about, ten or twelve feet, If at 
listance you intercept this light with a sheet of white paper, you 
ie the colours converted into whiteness again by being mingled' 
ut it :is req uisite, that the Prisme .and Lens - be ■ placed steddy, 
hat the- paper, ,on which the colours are cast be moved to and 
or, by such motion, you will not only find, at what distance 
hliteriess is most perfect But also see, how - the colours gradually 
ne, and vanish into whiteness, and afterwards having crossed 
nother in that place where they compound Whiteness, are again 
atedand severed, and in an inverted order retain the/same 
rs, whiich they had before they entered the composition. You 
dsO sCe, that, if any of the Colours at the Lens be intercepted, 
^HiteneSs will be : changed into the other colours. And therefore, 
:he . composition :of whiteness be perfect, care must be taken,' 
lone of the colours fall besides the Lens/’ , . ;; 

/concludes his communication with the^ words:- -‘This, I 
ive, is enough for an Introduction to Experiments of this kind : 

i if any of the R. Society shall be so curious as to prosecute, I 
i be very glad to be informed with what success: That, if any 
seem to. be defective, or to thwart this relation, I may have an 
tunity . of; giving .further direction about it, or: of acknowledging 
rors, if I have committed any.” 

e publication 1 of these discoveries led to a series of con - 
rsies which, lasted fbr several years, in which Newton had 
iterid with the eminent English natural philosopher Robert 
e ; Lucas, mathematical professor at Liege; Linus, 5 a physician 
Ege, and many others. Some of his opponents denied the 
•of his experiments, refusing to believe in. the existence of the 
rum. Others criticized the experiments, saying that the 
h of the spectrum was never more than three and a half 
the breadth, whereas Newton found it to be five times 
>readth. It appears that Newton made the mistake of 
>sihg that all prisiris would give a spectrum of exactly the 
length; the objections of his opponents led him to measur^ 
illy’ the lengths of spectra forined by prisms of different 
s!and of different refractive indices; and it seems strange 
he was not led thereby to the discovery of the different 
rsive powders of different refractive substances, 
wton carried on the discussion with .the objectors" with great, 
esy and patience, but the amount of pain . which these 
trial discussions gave to his sensitive mind may be estimated 
the fact pf his writing on the 18th of November 1678 to 
ibhrg:— " ' ' '' : ] •/"' " 7 /V" 

promised to send you an Answer to Mr Lucas this next Tuesday, 
find I shall scarce finish what L have designed, so as to get a 
taken of it by that time, and : therefore I beg your/patience a 
longer. I see. I nave made. myself a slave to philosophy, but if 
free of Kir Lucas’s business, I will resolutely bid adieu to it 
illy, excepting what I do for my private’ satisfaction, or leave 
ne out after me; for I see a man must either resolve to put but 
ng/new, or to become a slave to defend it.” : - : * . - ; 

was. a fortunate circumstance that these disputes did not so 
ughly , damp Newton’s ardour as he . at the timer felt ■ they 
L He subsequently published many papers, in the Pktto- 
cal Transactions-, on various parts of the science of optics, 
ilthough some of his views have, been found to be erroneous, 
are , now almost .universally rejected,; his investigations 

> discoveries whi,ch are of permanent value. . He succeeded in 
iningr the oojounof thin and of thick plates, and the inflexion 
;ht,: and ; he,-: ^roteon double refraction, polarization ' and 


the same in every essential as the instrument which is still in 
everyday use at sea under the name of Hadley’s = quadrant. 
This discovery was communicated by him . to Edmund Halley 
in. 1700, but was not published, or communicated to the Royal 
Society, till after Newton’s death, when a description of it was 
found among his papers. . 

In March 1673 Newton took a prominent part in a dispute in 
the university. The public oratorship fell vacant , and a contest 
arose. between: the heads of the colleges and, the; members of the 
senate as to the mode of electing to the office. The heads 
claimed the .right of nominating two persons, one of whom was 
to be. elected by the senate. The senate insisted that the proper 
mode was by an open election. The duke of Buckingham, who 
was the chancellor of the university, endeavoured to effect a 
compromise which, he says, “ I hope may for the present satisfy 
both sides. I propose that the heads may for this time nominate 
and the body comply, yet interposing (if they think fit) a pro- 
testation concerning their plea that this election may not here- 
after pass for a decisive precedent in prejudice of their claim,”’ 
and, “whereas T understand that the whole university has 
chiefly consideration for Dr Henry Paman of St John’s and Mr 
Craven of Trinity College, I do recommend them both to be 
nominated.” The heads, however, nominated Dx Paman and 
Ralph Sanderson of St John’s, and the next day one hundred and 
twenty-one members of the senate recorded their votes for 
Craven and ninety-eight for Paman. On the morning of the 
election a protest in which Newton’s name appeared was read, and 
entered. in the- Regent House. But the vice-chancellor admitted 
Paman the same morning, and so ended the first contest of a 
non-seientifie character in which Newton took part. 

On the Sth of March 1673 Newton wrote to Oldenburg, the 
secretary ;of the Royal Society: 

‘‘ Sir, I desire that you will procure that I may be put out from 
being, any longer Fellow of the Royal Society: for though I, honour 
that body, yet since I see I shall neither profit them, nor (by reason 
of this distance) can partake of the advantage of their assemblies’, I 
desire to withdraw.” 

Oldenburg must have replied to this by an offer to apply to the 
Society to excuse Newton the weekly payments, as in a letter of 
Newton’s to Oldenburg; dated -the 23rd of June i673 r he says, 
" For your proffer about my quarterly payments, T thank you, 
but I w’ould not have you trouble yourself to get them excused, 
if you have not done it already.” Nothing further seems to have 
been done in the matter until the 28th of January 1675, when 
Oldenburg informed “ the Society that Mr Newton is now in such 
circumstances that he desires to be excused from; the weekly 
payments.” Upon this “ it was agreed to by the council that he 
be dispensed with, as several others are.” On the 18th of February 
1673 Newton was formally admitted into the Society. The 
most probable explanation of the cause why Newton wished to be 
excused from these payments is to-be found in the fact that, as 
he was not in holy orders, his fellowship at Trinity College would 
lapse; in the autumn of - 1675. It is True that the loss to his income 
which; this would’ have- caused was obviated by a patent ’from 5 
the crown in April 1675, allowing him as Lucasian professor 
to retain vhis fellowship; without the obligation of taking holy 
orders. This- must have relieved Newton’s mind from a' great deal 
of anxiety about pecuniary, matters, as we find him in November 
167 b subscribing £40 towards the building of the new library of 
Trinity College. 

It is supposed that it was at Woolsthorpe in the summer of 
1666 that Newton’s thoughts were directed to the subject of 
gravity . Voltaire is the authority for the well-known anecdote 
about the apple. He had his information from Newton’s- 
favourite niece Catharine Barton, who married Conduitt, a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and -one of Newton’s intimate 
friends. How much truth there is; in what is a 1 plausible and a 
favourite story can never be known, but it is certain that tradition 
marked a tree as that from which the apple fell, till 1820, when, 
owing to decay, the tree was cut down and its wood carefully 
preserved;.-: : : .0 ' s -i-: •*!. = • 


vhose^centre occupies -one of the foci of the orbit,: that the 
j vector of each planet drawn from the sun describes equal 
in. equal times, and that the squares of the periodic times 
; planets 1 are in the same proportion as the cubes of their 
distances from the sun. The fact that heavy bodies have 
s a tendency to fall to the earth, no matter at what height 
are placed above the earth’s surface,- seems to have led 
Dn to conjecture that it was possible that the same tendency 
to the earth was the cause by which the moon was retained 
orbit round the earth. Newton, by calculating from 
r’s laws, and' supposing the orbits of the planets to be 
round the sun in the. centre, had:already proved that the 
of the Sun acting upon- the. different planets must vary 
inverse square of the distances of the planets from the sun. 
erefore was led to inquire whether, if the earth’s attraction 
led to the moon, the force at that distance would be of the 
magnitude necessary to retain the moon in its orbit. He 
that the moon by her motion in her orbit was deflected from 
ngentiin every minute of time through a space of thirteen 
But by observing ■ the distance - through which' a body 
: fall 'in one second of time, .at the earth’s surface, and by 
ating from that on the supposition of the force 1 diminishing 
ratio of the inverse square of the distance, he found that the 
s attraction at the distance of the mocn would draw' a 
through 15 ft. in 1 min. Newton regarded the discrepancy 
en the results as a proof of the inaccuracy of his conjecture ; 
laid aside at that time any further thoughts of this matter.” 

1 1679 a controversy between Hooke and Newton, about 
)rm of the: path’ -of a body falling from a height, taking 
lotion of the earth round its axis into consideration, fled 
>n again to revert to his former conjectures on . the moon, 
leasure of the earth, which had hitherto been accepted by 
iphers and navigators, w r as based on the very rough 
ite that the length of a degree of latitude of the earth’s 
e measured along a meridian was 60 m. More accurate 
ites had been made by R. Norwood and W, Snell, and more 
ly by P. Picard. At a meeting of the Royal Society on the 
>f January 1672, Oldenburg the secretary, read a letter from 
describing the method followed by Picard in measuring a 
and- specifically stating the precise length- that he 
ated it to be. It is probable that Newton had become 
inted with this measurement of Picard’s, and that he was 
ore led to make use of it when his thoughts w T ere redirected 
subject. >This estimate of the earth’s magnitude, giving 
n. to if 0 , made the two results, the discrepancy between 
Newton- had regarded as a disproof of his conjecture, to 
so. exactly that he now regarded his conjecture as fully 
ished.. * • ; : ; .• . 

January 1684 Sir Christopher Wren-, Halley and Hooke 
.ed to discuss the law of gravity, and, although probably 
ill agreed in the truth of the law of the inverse square, 
is truth was not looked upon as established. It appears 
looke professed to have a solution of the problem of the 
)f a body moving round a centre of force attracting as the 
e square of. the distance;; . but Halley, finding, after a 
of: some months, that -Hooke “had not been so good as 
>rd ” in showing his solution to Wren, started in the.month 
£ust 1684 for Cambridge talconsult Newton on the subject. 
>ut mentioning the speculations w'hich had been made, 
ted Newtoniwhat would be the curve described by a planet 
the sun on. the assumption that the sun’s force diminished 
i square of the distance. • Newton replied promptly, “an 
and on being questioned by Halley as to the reason 
s answer he replied, “ Why,. I have calculated it;” He 
not, however, put his hand upon his calculation, but he 
sed to send it to Halley. -After The latter had left Cam- 
Newton ' set to work to- reproduce the- calculation. After 
Lg a mistake and producing a different result he corrected 
).rk and obtained his dormer result.,; - 
the following November Newton redeemed his;. promise I 


master of Christ’s Hospital, a copy of his demonstration; and 
very soon afterwards Halley paid another visit to Cambridge 
to confer 1 with Newton about the problem; and on his return 
to London ori the 10th of December 1684, he informed the 
Royal Society “that he had lately seen Mr Newton at Cam- 
bridge, who had showed him a curious treatise De Motu,” 
which at Halley’s desire he promised to send to the Society to 
be entered upon their register. “ Mr Halley was desired to put 
Mr Newton in mind of his promise for the securing this invention 
to himself, till such time as he could be at leisure to publish 
it,” and Paget^ was desired to join with Halley in urging Newton 
to do so. By the middle of February Newton had sent his paper 
to Aston; one of the secretaries of the Society, and in a letter 
to Aston dated the 23rd of February 1685, we find Newton thank- 
ing him for “ having entered on the register his notions about 
motion.” This treatise De Motu was the germ of the Principia, 
and was obviously meant to be a short account of what that 
work was intended to embrace. It occupies twenty-four octavo 
pages, and consists of four theorems and seven problems, some 
of which are identical with some of the most important pro- 
positions of the second and third sections of the first book of 
the Principia. ... 

The years 1685 and 1686 will ever be memorable in the history 
of science. It w'as in them that Newton composed almost the 
whole of his great work. During this period Newton had a very 
extensive correspondence with John Flamsteed, who was then 
the astronomer-royal. Many of the letters are lost, but it is 
clear from one of Newton’s, dated the 19th of September 1685, 
that he had received many useful communications from Flam- 
steed, and especially regarding Saturn, “ whose orbit, as defined 
by Kepler,” Newton “ found too little for the sesquialterate 
proportions.” In the other letters written in 1685 and 1686 
he applies to Flamsteed for information respecting the orbits 
of the satellites of Jupiter and Saturn, respecting the rise and 
fall of the spring and neap tides at the solstices and the equin- 
oxes, respecting the flattening of Jupiter at the poles, (which, 
if certain, he says, would conduce much to the stating the reasons 
of the precession of the equinoxes), and respecting the difference 
between the observed places of Saturn and those computed 
from Kepler’s tables about the time of his conjunction with 
Jupiter. On this last point the information supplied by Flam- 
steed was peculiarly gratifying to Newton; and it is obvious 
from the language of this part of his letter that he had still 
doubts of the universal application of the sesquialteral pro- 
portion. “ Your information,” he says, “ about the errors of 
Kepler’s tables for Jupiter and Saturn has eased me of Several 
scruples. I was apt to suspect there might be some cause or 
other unknown to me which might disturb the sesquialteral 
proportions, for the influences of the planets one upon another 
seemed not great enough, though I imagined Jupiter’s influence 
greater than your numbers determine it. It would add to my 
satisfaction if you would be pleased to let me know the long 
diameters’ of the orbits of Jupiter and Saturn, assigned by 
yourself and Mr Halley in your new tables, that I may see how 
the sesquialteral proportion fills the heavens, together with - 
another small proportion which must be allowed for.” 

Upon Newton’s return from Lincolnshire in the beginning 
of April 1685, he seems to have devoted himself to the prepara : 
tion of his work. In the spring he had determined the attrac- 
tions cf masses, and thus completed the law of universal gravi- 
tation. In the summer he had finished the second book of the 
Principia , the first book being the treatise De Motu, which 
he had enlarged and completed. Excepting in the correspond- 
ence with Flamsteed we hear nothing more of the preparation 
of the Principia until the 21st of April 1686, when Halley read 
to the Royal Society his Discourse concerning Gravity and its 
Properties y in which he states “ that his worthy countryman 
Mr Isaac Newton has an incomparable treatise of ; mot ion * almos t 
ready for the press,” and that the law of the inverse square 
“ is the principle on which Mr Newton has ' made out all the 


y, on the 28th of April, “ Dr Vincent presented to the 
y a manuscript treatise entitled Philosophiae Naturalis 
ipia Matkematica., and dedicated to the Society by Mr 
Newton.” Although this manuscript contained, only , the 
ook, yet such was the confidence the Society placed in the 
r that an order was given “ that a letter of thanks be 
n to Mr Newton; and that the printing of his book be 
2d to the consideration of the council; and that in the 
:ime the book : be put into the hands of Mr Halley, to 
a report thereof to the council” Although there could 
doubt as to the intention of this report, yet no step was 
towards the publication of the work. At the next meeting 
; Society, on the 19th of May, some dissatisfaction seems 
fe been expressed at the delay, as it was ordered “ that Mr 
diTs work. should be printed forthwith in .quarto, and that 
2r should be written to him to signify the Society’s resolu- 
and to desire his opinion as to the print, volume, cuts 
o forth.” Three days afterwards Halley communicated 
jsolution to Newton, and stated to him that the printing 

0 be at the charge of the Society. At the next meeting 

1 council, on the 2nd of June, it was again ordered ‘/ that 
Newton’s book, be printed,” but, instead of sanctioning 
solution of the general meeting to print it at their charge, 
idded “ that Mr Halley undertake the business of looking 
it, and printing it at his own charge, which he engaged 

IT 

mder to explain to Newton the cause of the delay, Halley in 
tter of the 22nd of May alleges that it arose from “ the 
[ent’s attendance on the king, and the absence of the vice- 
lents, whom the good weather had drawn out of town”; 
lere is reason to believe that this was not the true cause, and 
he unwillingness of the council to undertake the publication 
from the state of the finances of the Society. Halley 
nly deserves the gratitude of posterity for undertaking 
ublication of the work at a very considerable pecuniary 

0 himself. In the same letter Halley found, it necessary to 
ii Newton of Hooke’s conduct when the manuscript of the 
ipia was presented to the Society. Sir John Hoskyns was 

2 chair when Dr Vincent presented the manuscript, and 

1 a high encomium on the novelty and dignity of the subject, 
e was offended because Sir John did not mention what he 
old him of his own discovery. Halley only communicated 
:wton the fact “ that Hooke had some pretensions to the 
tion of the rule for the decrease of gravity being reciprocally 
; squares of the distances from the centre,” acknowledging 
: same time that, though Newton had the notion from him, 
the demonstration of the curves generated thereby belonged 
y to Newton.” “How much. of this,” Halley adds, “is 
u know best, so likewise what you have to do in this matter; 
Mr Hooke seems to expect you should make some mention 
a in the preface, which ’tis possible you may see reason to 
. I must beg your pardon that ’tis I that send you this 
teful account; but I thought it my duty to let you know 
:hat you might act accordingly, being in myself fully satisfied 
nothing but the greatest, candour imaginable is to be ex- 
i from a person who has of all men the least need to borrow 
ation.” , 

thus appealing to Newton’s candour, - Halley obviously 
d that some acknowledgment of Hooke should be made, 
lew indeed that before Newton had announced the inverse 
tooke and Wren and himself had spoken, of it and discussed 
d therefore justice demanded that, though none of them 
;iven a demonstration of the law, Hooke especially should 
r e credit for having maintained it as a truth of which he 
reeking the demonstration. * On the 20th of June 1686 
on wrote to Halley the following letter - 
ir, — In order to let you know the case between Mr Hooke and 
give you an account of what passed between us in our letters, 

■ as I could remember ; for ’tis long since they were writ, and 
ot know that I have, seen them since. I am almost confident by 
nstances, that Sir Chr. Wren knew the duplicate proportion 


being a frivolous, business, I shall content myself to give you the 
heads of it in short, viz. that I never extended the, duplicate pro-: 
portion lower than to the superficies of the earth, and before a certain 
demonstration I found the last year, have suspected - it ■ did ndt 
reach accurately enough down so low; and therefore in the doctrine 
of projectiles never used it nor considered the motions. of the heavens; 
and consequently Mr Hooke could riot from my 'letters, which were 
about projectiles and the regions* descending hence 'to the centre, 
conclude, me ignorant of the theory of the. heavens. That what he 
told me of the duplicate proportion was erroneous, namely, * that it 
reached down from hence to the centre of the earth. 

44 That it is not candid to require me now to confess myself, in 
print, then ignorant of the duplicate proportion in' the heavens; 

, for no other reason, but because he had told it me in the case of 
projectiles,, and so upon mistaken grounds accused me of that ignor- 
ance. That in my answer to his .first letter I refused his correspond- 
ence, told him. I had laid philosophy aside, < sent him only the 
• experiment of projectiles,: (rather shortly hinted than carefully 
described), in compliment to sweeten my. answer, expected to hear no 
further from. him ; could scarce persuade myself to answer his.second 
letter; did not answer his third, was upon. other things; thought-no 
further of philosophical matters than his letters put me upon it, .and 
therefore' may be allowed not to have had my .thoughts of that kind 
about me so well at that time.. That by the same reason he concludes 
me then ignorant of the rest of the duplicate proportion, he may as 
well conclude me ignorant of the rest of that theory I had read, before 
in his books. That in one of my papers writ (f cannot say in what 
year, but I am sure some time before 1 had any correspondence with 
Mr Oldenburg, and that’s above fifteen years ago), the proportion of 
the forces of the planets from the sun,, reciprocally, duplicate of their 
distances from him, is expressed, and ..the proportion of pur gravity 
to the moon’s conatus recedendi a centro terrae is calculated, though 
not accurately enough. That when Hugenius put out his Horol. 
Oscil.y a copy being presented to me, in my letter of thanks to him. 

; I gave those rules in the end thereof a particular commendation, for 
their usefulness in Philosophy, and added out of my aforesaid paper 
an instarice of their usefulness, in comparing the forced' of .the moon 
from the earth, . and earth ; from the sun; In determining; a- problem 
about the moon’s phase, and putting a limit to, the sun’s pafallax, 
which shews that I , had then my. eye upon comparing the forces, of 
the planets arising from their circular motion, and understood it; 
so tnat a while after, when Mr Hooke propounded the' 'problem 
solemnly, in the end of his attempt to prove the motion of- the earth, 
if I had not known the duplicate proportion before, /I could. not but 
” have found it now. , Between ten and eleven years ago there was an 
hypothesis of mine registered in your books, wherein I hinted a 
cause of gravity towards the earth/ sun 1 and’ planets; with the des- 
pondence of the celestial: motions thereon ;; in which the -proportion 
, of the decrease of gravity from the superficies of the planet (though, 
for brevity’s sake, not there, expressed) can be no, other than 
ciproeaily duplicate of the distance frorri the centre. And I hope I 
shall not be urged' to declare, in print, that I understood not the 
obvious mathematical condition of my own' hypothesis. But, grant 
I received it afterwards from Mr Hooke, yet have I as great v a right; 
to it as to the ellipsis. For as Kepler knew the orb to be not circular 
but oval, and guessed It to be elliptical, so Mr Hooke, yvithorit 
knowing what 1 have found out sirifce his letters to me, can know nb 
more, but that the proportion was duplicate quam, proximo at great 
distances from the centre, and only guessed it to be so, accurately,- 
and guessed amiss in extending that proportion down to the r very, 
centre, whereas Kepler guessed right at the ellipsis. And so Mf 
Hooke found less of the proportion than Keplet of the ellipsis^ 
u There is so strong an objection against the accurateness of this 
proportion, that without my demonstrations,; to which.- Mr Hopjce 
i is yet a stranger, it cannot be believed by a judicious philosopher to 
; be any where accurate. And so, in stating this business,' T.do 
pretend to have done as rniich for the proportion a§ for the ellipsis, 
and to have as much right to -the one from Mr Hooke and all men, 
as to the other from Kepler; and therefore on this account also he 
must at least moderate his pretences. ; ’ 

“ The proof you sent' me I like. very well. I designed the whole 
to consistpf three books; the second was finished last summer being 
shorthand only wants transcribing, and drawing the 1 cuts- fairly: 
Some new' propositions I have since thought on; which I can as- well 
let alone. The third wants the theory of comets. In autumn last J 
spent two months in calculations to no purpose for want, of a good 
method, which made me afterwards return to the first book, and 
enlarge it with divers propositions, some relating to comets, others to 
. other things, found out last winter. The third I now design to sup- 
press. Philosophy is such an impertinently v litigious lady,, that# 
man has as good be engaged in lawsuits, as have to do with her. f 
found it so formerly, and now l am no sooner come near her agam, 
but she gives me Warning,. The two first books, without the third, 
will not so well bear the title of Philosophiae Naturalis Principia 
Mathematical, and therefore I had altered it to. < this, De Motu. 
Corporum hvbri duo. ? : 
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The articles are, with the largest, to be called by that 
if you please you may change the word to section's, though 
lot material. In the first page, I have struck out the words 
>osthac; docebitur* as referring to the third book; which is 
present, from your affectionate friend, and humble servant, 

“Is. Newton,” * 

the 29th of June 1686 Halley wrote to Newton:— “ I 
artily sorry that, in this matter, wherein all mankind ought 
knowledge their obligations to you, you should meet with 
ing that should give you unquiet”; and then, after an 
at of Hooke's claim to the discovery as made at a meeting 
Royal Society, he concludes:— 

at I found that they were all of opinion that nothing thereof 
ring in print, nor on the books of the Society, you ought to 
Lsidered as the inventor. And if in truth he knew it before 
le ought not to blame any but himself for having taken no 
:are to secure a discovery, which he puts so much value on. 
application he has made in private, -I know not ; but I am 
iat the Society have a very great satisfaction, in the honour 

0 them, by the dedication of so worthy a treatise. Sir, I 
now again beg you, not to let your resentments run so high, 
leprive us of your third book, wherein-the application of your 
matical doctrine to the theory of comets and several curious- 
merits, which, as I guess by what you write, ought to compose 

1 undoubtedly render it acceptable to those, who will call 

rives Philosophers without Mathematics, which are much 
sater number. Now you approve of the character and paper, 
»ush on the edition vigorously. I have sometimes had thoughts 
ing the Cuts neatly done in wood, so as to stand in the page 
he demonstrations. It will be more convenient, and not much 
:harge. If it please you to have it so, I will try how well it can 
ne; otherwise I- /will have them in somewhat a larger size 
hose you have sent up. — I am, Sir, your most affectionate 
e servant, , E.- Halley.” 

the 30th of June 1686 the president was desired by the 
[1 to license Newton’s book, entitled Philosophiae Naturalis 
Ipia Mdthemaiica. 

the 14th of July 1686 Newton wrote to Halley approving 
proposal to introduce woodcuts among the letterpress* 
g dearly; the different things which he had from Hooke, 
Iding, “ And now having sincerely told you the case between 
Dpke and me, 1 hope I shall be free for the future from the 
lice of His letters. I. have considered how best to compose 
esent dispute, and I think it may be: done by the inclosed 
im to the fourth proposition.” This scholium was — 
.inverse law of gravity holds in all the celestial motions, 

> discovered also independently by my countrymen Wren,, 
i and Halley.” After this letter of Newton’s -the. printing 
Principia was begun. The second book, though ready for 
‘ess in the autumn of 1686, was not sent to the printers 
Vlarch 1687. The third book was presented to the : Society^ 
i 6th of April 1687, and the whole work published about 
mmer in that year. It was dedicated to the Royal Society, 

) it was prefixed a set of Latin hexameters addressed by 
r to the author. The work, as might have been expected; 
l a great deal of excitement throughout Europe,, and the 
of 1 the impression was very soon sold. In 1691 a copy of 
nncipia was hardly to be procured. \ 

ile Newton was writing the second and. third books of the 
'pia , a very important event; occurred at Cambridge which 
le effect of bringing him before the public in a new light.. 

II. had already, in 1686, in open violation of the law, 
red the deanery of Christ Church at Oxford : on John 
y, a person whose sole qualification was that be was a 
er of the Church of Rome; and the king had boasted to the 
legate that “ what he had done at Oxford would very soon 
ne at Cambridge.” In accordance with this boasts in 
iry 1687 he issued a mandate directing 1 that Father 
Francis, a Benedictine monk, should be admitted a master 
, of the university of Cambridge, without taking the oaths 
giance and supremacy. Upon- receiving the mandamus 
ichell, the master of Magdalene College, who was vice- 
dlor, sent a messenger to the duke ,of Albemarle, the 
rilor,. to request him to. get the mandamus recalled; and 
^istrary and the bedells waited upon Francis to offer him 


oaths 1 . Both the king ahd the monk’ Were inexorable! The court- 
and the university were thus" placed in open collision! A menacing 
letter was despatched by Sunderland to shake ‘the 5 firmness of 
the university; but, though humble and respectful explanations 
were returned, the university showed no sign of compliance/ 
nor even of a desire to suggesta compromise. In consequence the 
vice-chancellor and deputies from the senate were summoned 'to 
appear’ before the High Commission Court at Westminster. 
Newton was one of the eight deputies appointed by the senate 
for this purpose. The deputies, before starting for London, held 
a meeting to prepare their case for the court!' A compromise 
which, was put forward by one of them was stoutly and success- 
fully Tesisted by Newton, and on the '21st of April the deputation, 1 
with their case carefully prepared, appeared before the court. 
Lord Jeffreys presided at the board. The deputation' appeared 
as a matter of course before the commissioners, and were dis- 
missed. Gn the 27th of April they gave in their plea. On the 
7th of May it was discussed, and feebly defended by the vice- 
chancellor. The deputies maintained that in the late reign 
several royal mandates had been withdrawn, and that no degree 
had ever been conferred without the oaths having been previously 
taken. Jeffreys spoke with his accustomed insolence to the vice- 
chancellor, silenced the other deputies when they offered : to 
speak, and ordered them out of court. When recalled' the deputies 
were reprimanded, and Pechell was deprived of his office as 
vice-chancellor, and of his emoluments as master' of Magdalene. 
Newton returned to Trinity College to complete the Principia . 
While thus occupied he had an extensive correspondence with 
Halley, a very great part of which is extant. * The following 
letter from Halley, • dated London, July 5th, 1687, announcing 
the completion of the Principia , is of peculiar interest:- — 

“ I haveat length brought your book to' an end, and hope it will 
please you. The last errata came just in time to be inserted. I 
will present from you the book you desire to the Royal Society,. 
Mr Boyle, Mr Paget, Mr Flamsteed, and if there be any else in town 
that v6u design to gratify that way; and I have sent you to bestow 
on your friends in the University 20 copies, which I entreat- you 
to accept. In the same parcel you will receive 40 more, which 
having no acquaintance in. Cambridge, I must entreat you to, put 
into the hands of one or more of your ablest, booksellers to dispose 
of them. I intend the price of them, bound in calves’ leather, and 
lettered, to be 9 shillings here. Those I send you I value in quires at 
6. shillings, to take my money as they are sold, or at 5® b ' for ready,, 
or else at some short time; for I am- satisfied; there is no dealing in 
books without interesting the booksellers; and I ; am contented- to : 
let' them go halves with me, rather than have vour excellent work 
smothered by ’ their combinations. I hope you will not fe pent "you 
of the pains you have taken in so laudable a- piece, so much to your 
own and the nation’s credit, but rather; after you shall have a. little 
diverted yourself with other studies; that you will resume fhos.e 
contemplations wherein you had so great success, and' attempt the 
perfection of the lunar theory, which will be of prodigious use in 
navigation, as well as of profound and public speculation. . . . You 
will receive a box from me on Thursday next by. the waggon, that 
starts from town to-morrow.” 

. In 1692 and 1693 Newton seems to have had a serious illness, 
the, nature ( of which has given, rise to very considerable dispute. 
In a letter dated the 13th of September 1693, addressed to, 
Samuel Pepys, he writes: — : ( . 

“ Some time after Mr Millington had, delivered your message, ht 
pressed me to see you the next time, I went to London. I’ was averse, 
but upon his pressing consented, before I considered what 1 did, for 
I am extremely troubled at the embroilment I am in, and have 
neither ate nor slept well this twelvemonth, nor- have my former 
consistency pf mind.. , I never designed to get any, thing: by. your 
interest, npr by King James’s favour, but am now sensible that I 
rftiist withdraw from your acquaintance, and see neither you nor the 
rest’ of my friends any more, if 1 may but have them quietly. I beg 
your pardon for saying I would see you again, . and rest your most 
humble and obedient servant.” v : :. . 

And: in a le.t ter ; written to John Locke , in reply to one of his 
about the second edition, of his book, . and dated the 15th of 
October 1693, Newton wrote:— 

. -“ The last : winter, by sleeping too often by my .fire, I; got an ill 
habit of -sleeping;. -and ai distemper; which this. summer has been 
epidemical, put me farther out: of order, so * that when ‘I wrote to 
you, I:had not slept an hour a night for a fortnight- together, and 
for . five aiay a, together not a wink: :I remember I wrote- to you; but 


: Ioss of sleep to a person of Newton's temperament, whose 
was never at rest, and at times so wholly engrossed in his 
ific pursuits that he even neglected to take food, must 
arily have led to a very great deal of nervous excitability, 
lot astonishing that rumours got abroad that there was a 
r of his mind giving way, or, according to a report which 
elieved at the time, that it had actually done so. Pepys 
lave heard such rumours, as in a letter to his friend Milling- 
le tutor of Magdalene College at Cambridge, dated the 26th 
itember 1693, he wrote:— 

must acknowledge myself not at the ease I would be glad to 
in reference to excellent Mr Newton; concerning whom 
inks). your answer labours under the same kind of restraint 
(to tell you the truth) my asking did. For I was loth at first 
:o tell you that I had lately received a letter from him so 
singf to me for the inconsistency of every part of it, t as to be 
to great disorder by it, from the concernment I have for him, 
should arise from that which of all mankind I should least 
from him and most lament for— I mean a discomposure in 
or mind, or both. Let me, therefore, beg you, Sir, having 
ild you the true ground of the trouble I lately gave you, to 
; know the very truth of the matter, as far at least as comes 
your knowledge.” •, 

the 30th of September 1693 Millington wrote to Pepys 
Le had been to look for Newdon some time before, but that 
vas out of town, and since,” he says,, : 
lave not seen him, till upon the 28th 1 met him at Huntingdon, 

, upon his own accord, and before I had time to ask him any 
on, he told me that he had writt to you a very odd letter, at; 
he was^ much^ concerned ; added, that it was in a distemper 
much seized his head, and that kept him awake for above, 
ghts together, which upon occasion he desired I would represent 
and beg your pardon, he being very much ashamed he should 
rude to a person for whom he hath so great an honour. He is 
ery well, and though I fear he is under some small degree of 
choly, yet I think there is no reason to suspect it hath at all 
id his understanding, and I hope never will; and so I am sure 
fhj to wish that love learning or the honour of our nation, which 
sign how much it is looked after, when such a person as Mr 
>n lyes so neglected by those in power. 

f illness of Newton w r as very much exaggerated by foreign 
nporary writers. In a manuscript journal of Huygens is to 
und an entry; — 

> Maj. 1694. — Narravit mihi D. Colm Scotus virum celeber- 
1 ac summum geontetram Is. Neutonum in phrenesin incidisse 
; anno et sex mensibus. An ex nimia studii assiduitate, ah 
infortunii, quod incendio laboratorium chymicum et seripta 
am amiserat ? Cum ad Archiepiscopum Cantabrigiensem 
et, t ea locutum, quae alienationem mentis indicarent. , Deinde 
ticis curam ejus susceptam, domoque clauso remedia volenti 
i adhibita, quibus jam sanitatem recuperavit ut jam rursus 
1 suum Principiorum Philosophiae Mathematicorum intelligere 

Lt.” 

ygens, in a letter dated the ,8th of June 1694, wrote to 
itz, “I do not know if you are acquainted with the accident 
has happened to the good Mr Newton, namely, that he has 
m attack of phrenitis, ’which lasted eighteen months, 
f which they say his friends have cured him by means of 
lies, and keeping him. shut up. ” To which Leibnitz, in a 
dated the 22nd of June, replied, “ I am very glad that I 
ed information of the cure of Mr Newton at the same time 
' first heard of his illness, which doubtless must have been 
ilarming.” « 

^■active part which Newton had taken in defending the legal 
iges of the university against the encroachments of the 
had probably at least equal weight with his scientific re- 
ion when his friends chose him as a candidate for a seat in 
ment as one of the representatives of the university. The 
candidates were Sir Robert Sawyer and Mr Finch. Sir 
t stood at the head of the poll with 125 votes, Newton 
vith 122 and Mr Finch was last with 117 votes. Newton 
ed his seat only about a year, from January 1689 till 
ssolution of the Convention Parliament in February 1690. 
g this time Newton .does not appear to have taken part in 
»i the debates. in the House; but he was not neglectful 
duties as a member. On the 30th of April 1689 he moved 


for Oxford at the same time, and he wrote a series of letters to Dr 
Lovel, the vice-chancellor of the university,, on points which 
affected the interests of the university and its members. 

Some of the members of the university who had lately sworn 
allegiance to James had some difficulty in swearing allegiance 
to his successor. On the 12th of February 1689, the day of the 
coronation of William and Mary, Newton intimated to the vice- 
chancellor that he would soon receive an order to proclaim them 
at Cambridge. He enclosed a form of the proclamation, and 
expressed a hearty “ wish that the university would so compose 
themselves as to perform the solemnity with a reasonable 
decorum.” 

During.his residence in London Newton had made the acquaint- 
ance of John Locke. Locke had taken a very great interest in the 
new theories of the Principia. He was one of a number of 
Newton's friends who began to be uneasy and dissatisfied at 
seeing the most eminent scientific man of his age left to depend 
upon the meagre emoluments of a college fellowship and a 
professorship. 

At one time Newton's friends had nearly succeeded in getting 
him appointed provost of King's College, Cambridge, but the 
college offered a successful resistance on the ground that the 
appointment would be illegal, as the statutes required that the 
provost should be in priest’s orders. Charles Montague, who was 
afterwards earl of Halifax, was a fellow of Trinity College, and 
was a very intimate friend of Newton; and it was on his 
influence that Newton relied in the main for promotion to some 
post of honour and emolument. His hopes, however, were 
blighted by long delay. In one of his letters to Locke at , the 
beginning of 1692, when Montague, Lord Monmouth and Locke 
were exerting themselves to obtain some appointment for him, 
Newton wrote that he was “ fully convinced that Mr Montague, 
upon an old grudge ’which he thought had been worn out, was 
false to him.” Newton was now in his fifty-fifth year, and whilst 
those of his own standing at the university had been appointed 
to high posts in church or state, he still remained without any 
mark of national gratitude. But this blot upon the English 
name was at last removed by Montague in 1694, when he was 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer. He had previously con- 
sulted Newton upon the subject of the recoinage, and on the 
opportunity occurring he appointed Newton to the post of warden 
of the mint. In a letter to Newton announcing the news, 
Montague writes: — 1 

“ I am very glad that at last I can give you a ^ood proof of my 
friendship, and the esteem the king has of your merits. Mr Overton, 
the warden of the mint, is made one of the Commissioners of Customs, 
and the king has promised me to make Mr. Newton warden of the 
mint. The office is the most proper for you. ? Tis the chief office 
in the mint: ’tis worth five or six hundred pounds per annum, and 
has not too much business to require more attendance than you can 
spare.” 

This letter must have convinced Newton of the sincerity of 
Montague's good intentions towards him; we find them living 
as friends on the most intimate terms until Halifax's death in 
1715 - 

Newton's chemical and mathematical knowledge proved of 
great use in carrying out the recoinage. This was completed in 
about two years. In 1697 Newton was appointed to the master- 
ship of the mint, a post worth between £1200 and £1500 per 
annum. While he held this office, Newton drew up a very 
extensive table of assays of foreign coins, and composed an 
official report on the coinage. 

Up to the time of the publication of the Principia in 1687 thf 
method of. fluxions which had been invented by Newton, and 
had been of great assistance to him in his mathematical investiga- 
tions, was still, except to Newton and his friends, a secret. 
One of the most important rules of the method forms the second 
lemma of the second book of the Principia. Though this new 
and powerful method was of great help to Newton in his work, he 
did not exhibit it in the results. He was aware that the well- 
known geometrical, methods of the ancients would clothe his new 


ose not laminar wjllii luc new mcuiuu. anc ± r **",»?*& 
no information on the subject of the notation adopted in 
ew calculus,- and it was not until 1693 that it was com- 
cated to the scientific world in the second volume of Dr 
s’s works. 

wton’s admirers in Holland had informed Dr Wallis that 
on's method of fluxions passed there under the name 
:ibnitz’s Calculus Differentialis. It was therefore thought 
sary that an early opportunity should be taken of asserting 
on’s claim to be the inventor of the method of fluxions, and 
vas the reason for this method first appearing in Wallis’s 
5. A further account of the method was given in the first 
>n of Newton’s Optics , which appeared in 1 704. To this work 
added two treatises, entitled Traci-atus duo de speciebus el 
itudine figurarum curvilinear um, the one bearing the title 
\ atus de Quadratura Curvarum , and the other Enumeralio 
-urn ter Hi or dims. The first contains an explanation of the 
ine of fluxions, and of its application to the quadrature 
rves; the second, a classification of seventy -two curves of 
hird order, with an account of their properties. The reason 
ublishing these two tracts in his Optics , from the subsequent 
)ns of which they were omitted, is thus stated in the 
rtisement: — 

n a letter written to M Leibnitz in the year 1679, and published 
■r Wallis, I mentioned a method by which I had found some 
al theorems about squaring curvilinear figures on comparing 
with the conic sections, or other the simplest figures with which 
might be compared. And some years ago I lent out a manu- 
; containing such theorems; and having since met with some 
s copied out of it, I have on this occasion made it public, pre- 
; to it an introduction, and joining a Scholium concerning that 
od. And I have joined with it another small tract concerning 
urvilineal figures of the second kind, which was also written 
r years ago, and made -known to some friends, who have solicited 
raking it public.” 

1707 William Whiston published the algebraical lectures 
h Newton hod delivered at Cambridge, under the title of 
imetica Universalis , sive de Composition e et Resolutions 
imetica Liber. We are not accurately informed how Whiston 
ined possession of this work; but it is stated by one of the 
»rs of the English edition “ that Mr Whiston, thinking it a 
that so noble and useful a work should be doomed to a 
ge confinement, obtained leave to make it public.” It was 
afterwards translated into English by Raphson; and a 
id edition of it, with improvements by the author, was 
[shed at London in 1712, by Dr Machin, secretary to the 
i\ Society, With the view of stimulating mathematicians 
uite annotations on this admirable work, the celebrated 
ravesande published a tract, entitled Specimen Commentarii 
l rithmeticani Universalem ; and Maclaurin’s Algebra seems 
ive been drawn up in consequence of this appeal, 
swton’s solution of the celebrated problems proposed by 
l Bernoulli and Leibnitz deserves mention among his mathe- 
cal works. In June 1696 Bernoulli addressed a letter to 
mathematicians of Europe challenging them to solve two 
lems — (1) to determine the brachistochrone between two 
a points not in the same vertical line, (2) to determine a 
e such that, if a straight line drawn through a fixed point 
eet it in two points Pi, P 2 ,then AP! m +AP 2 m will be constant. 

challenge was first made in the Acta Llpsiensia for June 
1. Six months wore allowed by Bernoulli for the solution of 
problem, and in the event of none being sent to him he 
nised to publish his owm. The six months elapsed without 
solution being produced; but he received a letter from 
nitz, stating that he had “ cut the knot of the most beautiful 
hese problems,” and requesting that the period for their 
tion should be extended to Christmas next, that the French 
Italian mathematicians might have no reason to complain 
le shortness of the period. Bernoulli adopted the suggestion, 
publicly announced the prorogation for the information of 
e who might not see the Acta Lipsiensia. 
a the 29th of January 1696/7 Newton received from 
ice two copies of the printed paper containing the problems, 
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that the curve required in the first problem must be a cydoid, 
and he gave a method of determining it. He solved also the . 
second problem, and he showed that by the, same method other 
curves might be found w hich shall cut off three or more segments 
having the like properties. Solutions were also obtained from 
Leibnitz and the Marquis de L’Hopital; and, although that 
of Newton was anonymous, yet Bernoulli recognized the author 
in his disguise; “ tanquam,” says he, “ex ungue Ieonem.” 

In 1699 Newton’s position as a mathematician and natural 
philosopher was recognized by the French Academy of Sciences. 
In that year the Academy was remodelled, and eight foreign 
associates were created. Leibnitz, Domenico Guglielmini (1655- 
1710), Hartsoeker, and E. W. Tschirnhausen were appointed on 
the 4th of February, James Bernoulli and John Bernoulli, on 
the 14th of February, and Newton and Olaus Roemer on the 
2 1 st of February. 

While Newton held the office of warden of the mint, he retained 
his chair of mathematics at Cambridge, and discharged the duties 
of the post, but shortly after he was promoted to be master of the 
mint he appointed Whiston his deputy with “ the full profits of 
the place.” Whiston began his astronomical lectures as Newton’s 
deputy in January 1701. On the 10th of December 1701 Newton 
resigned his professorship, thereby at the same time resigning 
his fellowship at Trinity, which he had held with the Lucasian 
professorship since 1675 by virtue of the royal mandate. 
Whiston ’s claims to succeed Newton in the Lucasian chair were 
successfully supported by Newton himself. 

On the 26th of November 1701 Newton was again elected one 
of the representatives of the university in parliament, but he 
retained his seat only until the dissolution in the following July. 
Newton does not seem to have been a candidate at this election, 
but at the next dissolution in 1705 he was again a candidate for 
the representation of the university. He was warmly supported 
by the residents, but being a Whig in politics he was opposed by 
the non-residents, and beaten by a large majority. 

In the autumn of 1703 Lord Somers retired from the presidency 
of the Royal Society, and Newton on the 30th of November 
1703 was ejected to succeed him. Newton was annually re- 
elected to this honourable post during the remainder of his life. 
He held the office in all twenty-five years, a period in which he 
has been exceeded by but one other president of the Royal 
Society, Sir Joseph Banks. As president Newton was brought 
into close connexion with Prince George of Denmark, the queen’s 
husband, who had been eleqted a fellow of the Royal Society. 
The . prince had offered, on Newton’s recommendation, to be 
at the expense of printing Flamsteed’s observations, and especi- 
ally his catalogue of the stars. It was natural that the queen 
should form a high opinion of one whose merits had made such 
a deep impression on her husband. In April 1 705, when the queen, 
the prince and the court were staying at the royal residence at 
Newmarket, they paid a visit to Cambridge, where they were the 
guests of Dr Bentley, the master of Trinity. Her Majesty went 
in state to the Regent House, where a congregation of the senate 
was held, and a number of honorary degrees conferred. After- 
wards the queen held a court at Trinity Lodge, where (16th 
of April 1705) she conferred the order of knighthood upon Sir 
Isaac Newton. 

As soon as the first edition of the Principia was published 
Newton began to prepare for a second edition. He was anxious 
to improve the work by additions to the theory of the motion of 
the moon and the planets. Dr Edleston,. in his preface to 
Newton’s correspondence with Cotes, justly remarks: — 

** If Flamsteed the Astronomer-Royal had cordially co-operated 
with him in the humble capacity of an observer in the way that 
Newton pointed out and requested of him . . V the lunar theory 
would, if its creator did not overrate his own powers, have been 
completely investigated, so. far as he could do it, in the first few 
months of 1695, and a second edition of the Principia would probably 
have followed the execution of the task at no long interval.” 

' Newt on, however, could not get the information he wanted 
from Flamsteed, and after the spring of 1696 his time was much 


,ry 1700 Leibnitz writes of Newton; *• J’ai appris aussi 
5£ai ou) qu’il donnera encore quelque chose sur le mouve- 
ie la lime: et on m’a dit aussi qu’il y auraune nouvelle 
de ses principes de la nature.” 

Bentley, the master of Trinity College, had for a long time 
Newton to give his consent to the republication of the 
bia. In the middle of 1 708 Newton’s consent was obtained, 
ivas not till the spring of 1709 that he -was prevailed upon 
list the superintendence of it to a young mathematician 
t promise^ Roger Cotes, fellow of Trinity College, who had 
icently appointed the first Plumian professor of astronomy 
perimental philosophy. On the 21st of May 1709, after 
been that day 'with Newton, Bentley announced this 
sment to Cotes: — “ Sir Isaac Newton,” he said, “ will be 
• see you in June, and then put into your hands one part 
Dook corrected for the press.” About the middle of July 
vent to London, in the expectation doubtless to bring down 
im to Cambridge the corrected portion of the Principia. 
gh Cotes was impatient to begin his work, it was nearly the 
September 'before the corrected copy was put into his hands, 
ng the printing of this edition a correspondence went on 
lously between Newton and Cotes. On the 31st of March 
/hen the edition was nearly ready for publication, Newton 
to Cotes: — 

eare that Mr Bernoulli has sent a Paper of 40 pages to be 
ed in the Acta Leipsica relating to what I have written upon 
ve Lines described by Projectiles in resisting Mediums. And 
he partly makes Observations upon what I have written & 
Improves it. To prevent being blamed by him or others for 
ingenuity in not acknowledging rny oversights or slips in the 
ition, I believe it will not be amiss to print ne£t after the old 
io ad Lector em> the following account of this new Edition. 

1 hac secunda Principiorum Editione, multa sparsim emen- 
& nonnulla adjiciuntur. In Libri primi Sect. ii. Inventio 
quibus corpora in Orbibus datis revolvi pqssint, facilior 
r et amplior. In Libri secundi Sect. vii. Theoria resistentiae 
im accuratius investigatur & novis experimentis confirmatur. 
ro tertio Theoria Lunae & Praecessio Aequinoctiorum ex 
iis suis plenius deducuntur, et Theoria Cometarum pluribus 
ratius computatis OrbiUm exemplis confirmatur. 

1 Mar. 1713. , * I. N.’ 

j'ou write any further Preface, I inust not see it, for I find 
.hall be examined about it. The cuts for y° Comet of 1680 & 
e printed off and will be sent to Dr Bently this week by the 

ton’s desire to have no hand in writing the preface seems 
3 proceeded from a knowledge that Cotes was proposing 
de to the dispute about the invention of fluxions. At 
30Ut midsummer 1713, was published the long and im- 
ly expected second edition of the Principia , and, on the 
: July, Newton waited on the queen to present her with 
of the new edition. 

714 the question of finding the longitude at sea, which 
en looked upon as an important one for several years, 
ought into prominence by a petition presented to the 
of Commons by a number of captains of Her Majesty’s 
md merchant ships and of London merchants. The 
1 was referred to a committee of the House, who called 
;es. Newton appeared before them and gave evidence, 
ted that for determining the longitude at sea there ‘had 
3veral projects, true in theory but difficult to execute, 
ntioned four: (1) by a watch to keep time exactly, (2) 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, (3) by the place of the 
(4) by a new method proposed by Mr Ditton. Newton 
3d all the methods, pointing oiit their weak points, and 
ue mainly to his evidence that the committee brought 
report which was accepted by the House, and shortly 
irds was converted into a Bill, passed both Houses, and 
i the royal assent. The report ran “ that it is the opinion 
committee that a reward’ be settled by parliament upbn 
;rsbn of* persons.’ as shall discover a more certain and 
able method of aseertaining^ the longitude than any yet 
rice; and the' said reward be proportioned to the degree 
:tness to which the said method shall reach.” 


wife of George II., took every opportunity of conversing with 
him. Having one day been told by Sir Isaac that he had com- 
posed a new system of chronology while he was still resident 
at Cambridge, she requested him to give her a copy. He accord- 
ingly drew up an abstract of the system from his papers, and 
sent it to the princess for her own private use; but he after- 
wards allowed a copy to be made for the Abbe Conti on the 
express understanding that it should not be communicated to 
any other person. The abbe, however, lent his copy to M 
Freret, an antiquary at Paris, who translated it, and endeavoured 
to refute it. The translation was printed under the title Abrege 
de chronologie de M le Chevallier Newton , fait par lui-meme et 
traduit stir le manuscrU anglais. Upon receiving a copy of this 
work, Sir Isaac Newton printed,, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1725, a paper entitled “ Remarks on the observations 
made on a Chronological Index of Sir Isaac Newton, translated 
into French by the observator, and published at Paris.” In these 
remarks Sir Isaac charged the abbe with a breach of promise, 
and gave a triumphant answer to the objections which Freret 
had urged against his system. Father Souciet entered the field 
in defence of Freret; and in consequence of this controversy 
Sir Isaac was -induced to prepare his larger work, which was 
published in 1728, after his death, and entitled The Chronology 
of Ancient Kingdoms amended , to which is prefixed a short Chronicle 
from the First Memory of Kings in Europe to the Conquest of 
Persia by Alexander the Great . 

From* an early period of his life Newton had paid great atten- 
tion to theological studies, and it is well known that he had 
begun to study the subject of the prophecies before the year 
1690. M Biot, with a view of showing that his theological 
writings were the productions of his dotage, has fixed their 
date between 1712 and 1719. That Newton’s mind was even 
■ then quite clear and powerful is sufficiently proved by his ability 
to attack the most difficult mathematical problems with success. 
For it was in 1716 that Leibnitz, in a letter to the Abbe Conti, 
proposed a problem for solution u for the purpose of feeling 
the pulse of the English analysts.” The problem was to find 
the orthogonal trajectories of a series of curves represented 
by a single equation. Newton received this problem about 
5 o’clock in the afternoon as he was returning from the mint, 
but, though he was fatigued with business, he solved the problem 
the same evening. 

One of the most remarkable of Sir Isaac’s theological pro- 
ductions is his Historical Account of Two Notable Corruptions 
of the Scriplure i in a letter to a friend. This friend was Locke, 
who received the letter in November 1690. Sir Isaac seems 
to have been then anxious for its publication; but, as the effect 
of his argument was to deprive the Trinitarians of two passages 
in favour of the Trinity, he became alarmed at the probable 
consequences of such a step. He therefore requested Locke, 
who was then going to Holland, to get it translated into French, 
and published on the continent. Being prevented from going 
to Holland, Locke copied the manuscript, and sent it, without 
Newton’s name, to Le Clerc, who received it before the nth 
of April 1691. On the 20th of January 1692 Le Clerc announced 
to Locke his intention to publish the pamphlet in Latin; and, 
upon the intimation of this to Sir Isaac, he entreated him “ to 
stop the translation and impression as soon as he could, for 
he designed to suppress them.” This was accordingly done; 
but Le Clerc sent the manuscript to the library of the Remon- 
strants, and it was afterwards published at London in 1754, 
under the title of Two Letters from Sir Isaac Newton io M le 
Clerc. This edition is imperfect, and in man}' places erroneous. 
Dr Horsley therefore published a genuine one, which is in the 
form of a single letter to a friend, and was taken from a manu- 
script in Sir Isaac’s own hand. 

Sir Isaac Newton left behind him in manuscript a work en- 
titled Observations on- the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse 
of St John , which was published in London in 1733, in one 
volume 4toi' another work, entitled Lexicon Propheticum i 


ting some arguments in proof of a Deity, which were published 
Cumberland, a nephew of ? Bentley, in 1756. Sir Isaac also 
a Church History complete, a History of the Creation , Para- 
'■cal Questions regarding Athanasius , and many divinity 
ts. 

ewton devoted much of his time to the study of chemistry; 
the greater number of his experiments still remain in manu- 
His Tabula Quaniitalum et Graduum Caloris contains 
>mparative scale of temperature from that of melting ice 
hat of a small kitchen fire. He wrote also another chemical 
*r De Natura Acidorum , which has been published by Dr 
sley. Sir Isaac spent much time in the study of the works 
he alchemists. He had diligently studied the works of 
>b Boehme, and there were found amongst his manuscripts 
ous abstracts from them in his own handwriting. In the 
er part of his life he and his relation Dr Newton of Grantham 
put up furnaces, and had wrought for several months in 
t of the philosopher’s tincture. Among the manuscripts 
he possession of the earl of Portsmouth there are. many 
ts in Sir Isaac’s hand of Flamsteed’s Explication of Hiero- 
hic Figures , and in another hand many sheets of William 
•rth’s Processus Mysterii Magni Philo sophicus. 

the last few years of his life Newton w’as troubled with 
atinence of urine, which w T as supposed to be due to stone; 
with care he kept the disease under control. In January 
he was seized with a violent cough and inflammation of 
lungs, which induced him to reside at Kensington; and 
le following month he had a severe attack of gout, which 
uced a decided improvement in his general health. His 
is at the mint were discharged by John Conduitt, and he 
ifore seldom went from home. On the 28th of February 
, feeling well, he went to London to preside at a meeting 
he Royal Society; but the fatigue which attended this 
brought on a violent return of his former complaint, and 
^turned to Kensington on the 4th of March, when Dr Mead 
Dr Chesselden pronounced his disease to be stone. He 
ired the sufferings of this complaint with wonderful patience, 
eemed a little better on the 15th of March, and on the 18th 
ead the newspapers and conversed with Dr Mead; but 
o’clock in the evening he became insensible, and continued 
lat state till Monday the 20th of March 1727, when he 
*ed without pain between one and two o’clock in the morning, 
body was removed to London, and on Tuesday the 28th of 
ch it lay in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, and was thence 
eyed to Westminster Abbey, where it was buried. 
ithorities. — Commercium Epistolicum D. Johannis Collins et 
um de analyst promota: jussu Societatis Regiae in lucem editum , 
(1712; 2nd ed., 1722): H. Pemberton, A View of Sir Isaac 
on's Philosophy (1728); Colin Maclaurin, Sir Isaac Newtons 
> sophical Discoveries (1775); F. Baily, An Account of the Rev . 

Flamsteed , tjie First Astronomer-Royal , &c. (1835); W. 

cell’s History of the Inductive Sciences (1837); S. P. Rigaud, 
'rical Essay on the First Publication of Sir Isaac Newton's 
zipia (1838); Edleston, Correspondence of Sir Isaac Newton and 
'ssor Cotes , &c. (1850); Sir D. Brewster, Memoirs of the Life, 
i ngs , and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton (1855; new ed. 1893); 
Brougham and Routh’s Analytical View of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
zipia (1855); S. P. Rigaud, Correspondence of Scientific Men of 
7 th Century , Sfc., from Ike Originals in the Collection of the Earl 
acclesfield (1841); J. Raphson, History of Fluxions, showing in 
ipendious manner the First Rise of and Various Improvements 
in that Incomparable Method (1715); W. W. R. Ball, Essay on 
on's Principia (1893), A complete bibliography of Newton’s 
igs has been given by G. J. Gray (Cambridge, 1880). The 
:ted works of Newton were published in 1779-1785 by Dr 
lel Horsley, F.R.S., under the title Isaaci Newtoni Opera quae 
it Omnia. (H. M. T.) 

IWTON, JOHN (1725-1807), English divine, was born in 
Ion on the 24th of July 1725 (O.S.). His father, who for a 
time was master of a ship in the Mediterranean trade, 
ne in 1748 governor of York Fort, Hudson Bay, 'where 
ed in 1751. The lad had little education and served on his 
r’s, ship from 1737 to 1742; shortly afterwards he was 
sssed on board a man-of-war, the “ Harwich,” where he 


much severity that he gladly exchanged into an African trader; 
He made many voyages as mate, and then as master on slave- 
trading ships, devoting his leisure to the improvement of . his 
education. The state of his health and perhaps a growing dis- 
taste for the slave trade led him to quit the sea in 1755-, when 
he was appointed tide-surveyor at Liverpool. He began to 
study Greek and Hebrew, and in 1758 applied to the archbishop 
of York for ordination. This was refused him, but, having had 
the curacy of Olney offered to him in April 1764 he was ordained 
by the bishop of Lincoln. In October 1767 William Cowper 
settled in the parish. An intimate friendship sprang up between 
the two men, and they published together the Olney Hymns 
(1779). In 1779 Newton left Olney to become rector of St 
Mary Woolnoth, London, where he laboured with unceasing 
diligence and great popularity, till his death on the 31st of 
December 1807. 

Like Cowper, Newton held Calvinistic views, although his 
evangelical fervour allied him closely with the sentiments. of 
Wesley and the Methodists. His fame rests on certain of the 
Olney Hymns ( e.g . “ Glorious things of Thee are spoken,” 
“ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,” “ One there is above all 
others,”) remarkable for vigour, simplicity and directness of. 
devotional utterance. 

His prose works include an Authentic Narrative of some Interesting 
and Remarkable Particulars in the Life of John Newton (1764), a 
volume of .Sermons (1767), Omicron (a series of letters on religion, 
1774), Review of Ecclesiastical History (1769) and Cardiphonia f 1781). 
This last was a further selection of religious correspondence, which 
did much to help the Evangelical revival. Thomas Scott, William 
Wilberforce, Charles Simeon, William Jay and Hannah More all 
came under hfs direct influence. His Letters to a Wife (1793) and 
Letters to Rev. W. Bull (posthumous, 1847) illustrate the frankness 
with which he exposed his most intimate personal experiences. A 
Life of Newton by Richard Cecil was prefixed to a collected edition 
of his works (6 vols., i8o8>; 1 vol. 1827). See also T. Wright, The 
Town of Cowper. 

NEWTON, JOHN (1823-1895), American general and engineer, 
was born in Norfolk, Virginia, on the 24th of August 1823, and 
graduated second in his class at the U.S. Military Academy 
in 1842. From 1842 to 1861 he was engaged in the construction 
of coast defences and the improvement of waterways; he was 
assistant professor, of engineering in the Military Academy 
from 1843 to 1846, became a captain in 1856, and took part as 
chief engineer in the Utah expedition of 1857-1858. He served 
as an engineer in the Virginian campaign of 1861, and was 
promoted brigadier-general, U.S.V., in September. He 
especially distinguished himself in the Seven Days’ battle and at 
Antietam, and after the battle of Fredericksburg was made 
major-general, U.S.V. In the Chancellorsville campaign Newton 
took part in the storming of Marye’s Heights at Fredericksburg, 
on the 3rd of May 1863, and at the battle of Gettysburg he was 
for a time in command of the I. corps. He had already received 
the brevet of lieutenant-colonel for his services at Antietam, 
and he now became brevet colonel for his services at Gettysburg, 
Later he was transferred to Sherman’s army, and as a division 
commander under General Oliver O. Howard took part in the 
Atlanta campaign. For gallant conduct at Peach Tree Creek 
he was made brevet brigadier-general, and at the close of the 
war was made brevet major-general, U.S. A. Returning to 
regular engineering duty after the war, he was stationed at New 
York from 1866 to ,1884. His most important work there was 
the improvement of the Hudson river, and especially the 
removal of the obstructions to shipping in the dangerous entrance 
to the East river from Long Island Sound, known as Hell Gate. 
Under, two of the largest obstructions— Hallet’s Point and Flood 
Rock, with a surface of three acres and nine acres respectively— 
shafts were sunk from th.e shore, and tunnels were bored in every 
direction. In these tunnels thousands of pounds of explosives 
were placed, and the rocks were blown into fragments. In 
March 1884 he became Chief of Engineers, with the rank of 
brigadier-general, and held th;s t position until his retirement 
from the army, at his own request, in August 1886. In 1887-1888 


Panama railway,. 

VTON, a city and the county-seat of Harvey county, 
s, D.S.A., about 27 m. N,, of Wichita. Pop. (1905)6601; 

1 7862. It is served by, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
; which it is a division point and which has shops here), 
le Missouri Pacific railways. Newton is the centre of the 
nents of the German-Russian Mennonites, a thrifty people, 
mmigrated in 1873 and subsequently;: Bethel College 
id 1893) is a Mennonite secondary school, and there is a 
onite hospital. Newton is a. supply and distributing; point 
e surrounding agricultural and stock-raising region, and 
irious manufactures. The municipality has natural* gas for, 
L g, lighting and manufacturing. Newton was first, settled 
1, .was chartered as a city in 187,2, and in 1910 adopted 
mission form of government. . , . 

WTON, a city of Middlesex county, Massachusetts, TJ.S.A,, 
W. of Boston, on the S. bank of the Charles river, which 
rs it for 16 m. Pop. (1880) 16,995; (1890) 24,379; 

of whom 10,068 were foreign-born, 19*006 of foreign 
Lage and 505 were negroes; (1910, census) 39,806. 
>n is served by the Boston & Albany railway. . The city, 
m area of 17:98 sq. m., contains 15 villages. In ..Newton, 
ost prominent of these villages, is a stone terrace monu- 
to John Eliot, erected; on -the site of Waban’s wigwam 
Nonantum HiU, where Eliot founded the first Indian Church 
e 28th of October 1646 — the Nonantum Indians, under 
chief Waban, removed to Natick in 1651. On Institution 
Newton Centre, is the first Baptist theological seminary 
lerica, Newton Theological Institution, founded in 1825. 
also is the residence of .Samuel Francis . Smith (18087-1895.); 
r of “ America.” and several missionary hymns, and pastor 
n 1842-1854. In Newton Upper Falls, Echo Bridge (of 
loston Aqueduct) crosses the Charles near the falls in 
ock Gorge Reservation of the Metropolitan Park system, 
rndale is the seat of Laselh Seminary for Young Women, 
ed in 1.851 by Edward Latsell (1809-^1852). Other of the. 
es are Newtqnville, West Newton and Newton Highlands, 
ity .of Newton is primarily a residential suburb of Boston; 
the Charles is a part: (191*12 acres) of the Charles River 
vation of. the Metropolitan Park system, and the city has 
il attractive ; public parks, including Norumbega Park, 
e. banks of the river, with a: large opemair theatre ; boating, 
ally canoeing, on the river is v.ery popular. The city has 
flic library, a high school and ;a technical , high school. 
Lg its manufactures are foundry and machine shop products, 
e.d goods , and electrical apparatus; the factories utilize 
ater power of the falls. The value of . the manufactured 
ct in 1905 was $4,140,996. The region was settled as a 
>f Cambridge in 1630 and was called South Side. (i.e, of the 
es), Nonantum (the Indian name),. Cambridge Village* 
Cambridge or New Cambridge; in 1688 it was incorporated 
separate town and in 1691 received its present name; , it ! 
:ed an island in the Charles, in. 1803; parts of it were 
:ed to Roxbury (1838) and, Waltham (1849) ; it became a 
1 1873 ; and in 1875 it annexed a part of Boston, with which 
have been several more recent, boundary adjustments. 
RTTON ABBOT, a market town and seaport in ;the Ash- 
n parliamentary division of Devonshire, England, 20 m. 

. W. of Exeter by the Great Western railway, . Pop. of 
district (1901) 12,517. Beautifully, situated : at the- head 
Teign estuary, the town grew rapidly in* the ipth cenfury. 
:wo parish churches, St Mary’s in Wolborough, and All 
i’.in High week, are Perpendicular in, style. St Mary’s 
ins a Norman font, an ancient brass lectern, buried during 
ivil Wars, and some interesting heraldic; ornaments* which 
r rom the 15th century. Of the 14th century chapel of St 
Lrd, only a tower survives. < A Targe nunnery, called St 
nine’s Priory, was erected . neat: the town in 1861 ; while 
ard is the Jacobean Focde. House, belonging to the earl 
: yon , - and ; visi te d. * by Charles : , 1 . and William ( of , Orange, 


by the.. Great Western railway has aide a the development 01 
local industries, and there is a considerable shipping trade, 
fine - china clay : and pipeclay being worked near the tow ns ■and 
exported to the Potteries* Large fairs are held for the sale of 
agricultural produce and livestock. The portion of Newton 
Abbot in the parish, of High week was formerly a separate town* 
known as Newton Bushel. - 

Probably both Newton Abbot and Newton Bushel were 
originally included, under the name of Newton. Newton Abbot 
was given to the abbot of Tor by William Lord Brewer, founder 
of the monastery (1x96). Newton Bushel was so called from 
Robert Bussell or Bushel, foster-child and kinsman of Theobald 
de Englishville, who was made lord of the manor by Henry III. 
in 1246.. . 

NEWTON-IN^MAKERFIELD, or Newton-le-Willows, an 
urban district in the Newton parliamentary division of Lanca- 
shire,, England,. m. W. of Manchester by the London & 
North-Western railway. Pop. (1891) 12,861; (1901) 16,699. 
At a short distance , from the town is a moated Elizabethan 
half-timbered house, and also an ancient barrow of great extent. 
The Liverpool farm reformatory school is in the neighbourhood. 
The industrial establishments include foundries, printing and 
stationery works, paper mills, glass works and sugar refineries. 
Coal abounds in the neighbourhood. - 

The, township of Newton-in-Makerfield, gave its name in 
Saxon times and in the reign of William the Conqueror to one 
of the hundreds, of Lancashire. The barony was held by the 
Banastres from the conquest to 1286 and passed successively 
to the Langtons, Fleetwoods and Leghs. It does not seem that 
the barons were ever summoned to parliament, and the title, 
like all parliamentary titles, has fallen into disuse since the 
abolition of feudal tenures. The courts-baron and courts-leet 
are held twice annually. The township returned two members 
to parliament from 1559 to .1831, but was disfranchised by the 
Reform Act of 1832. There was a market here at least as early 
as 1558 which is now discontinued. Near the town a party of 
Highlanders were taken prisoners in 1648 by Cromwell’s troops, 
and hanged in an adjoining wood, still called Callow’s Cross.; 

NEWTOWN, a municipality of Cumberland county, New 
South Wales, Australia, 3 \ m. S.W. of Sydney. It consists 
* chiefly: of the residences of the wealthier citizens of Sydney and 
is connected with the city by rail and tram. As a municipality 
it dates, from 1862. Pop (1901) 22,598. 

NEWTOWN (Welsh Drefnewydd, with the same meaning,; 
formerly Llanfair Cedewain), a, market town and contributory 
parliamentary borough of Montgomeryshire, situated on both 
sides of the Severn, and on the Cambrian railway, X95 m. from 
London. Pop. of urban district of Newtown and Llanllwchhaiarn 
(1901) 6500. It is connected with Shrewsbury ( Amwyihigf 
by the Montgomeryshire canal. The old Anglican church, 
partly Decorated and partly Perpendicular, has been superseded 
by the modern St Mary ’s, which contains the font and rood-screen 
of the old building. In the old churchyard lies Robert Owen,: 
born in 1771 at Newtown, where he died in 1858, known as 
V the patriarch -of reason,” author of New Views of Society , &c., 
and one of the fathers of communism. Newtown, rather than: 
Welshpool] is ther chief seat of Welsh flannel tnanufacture, 

. together with that of tweeds and shawls. It joins with Welshpool, 
Llanfyllin, Montgomery (Trefaldwyn), Llanidloes and Machynl- 
leth, in returning a memher to parliament. 

NEWTOWNARDS (pron. Newtonards) , a market town of 
Co. Down, Ireland, beautifully situated near the northern 
extremity of Strangford Lough, on a branch of the Belfast and 
Co; Down railway, 9§ m. E. of Belfast. Pop. (1901) 9110. The 
town is sheltered by the Scrabo Hills on the west and north, and 
possesses a fine square, in which the pedestal of an ancient cross’ 
was erected in 1636. Muslin embroidery is the principal industry^ 
There ^are also mills for flax and hemp yarns, a weaving factory: 
and a hosiery factory. The remains of the old church, originally 
erected in ; 1244/ contain good ^Perpendicular work, and the 


)lic chapel. In the neighbourhood there are freestone 
ies. 

e town owes its origin to a Dominican monastery founded 
14 by Walter de Burgh. It was forfeited by “the O’Neills, 
jiven to the Hamiltons and Montgomeries, from whom it 
d to the marquess of Londonderry. It received a charter 
James I., and until the Union in 1800 returned two members 
rliament. The ruined abbey of Moville, i| m. N.E., is 
nost notable of the many ecclesiastical remains in the 
bourhood. It is attributed to St Finian (c, 550). 

W ULM, a city and the county seat of Brown county, 
eso'tay U.S.A., on the S. bank of the Minnesota river, 

, (by rail) S.W. of Minneapolis, in the south central part 
; state. Pop. (1905, state census) 5720 (1287 of German 
\ (1910) 5648. New Ulm is served by the Mi'nne- 
► & St Louis, and the 'Chicago & North Western railways, 
e south-western part of the city, on a wooded hill called 
tann Heights, there is a statue of Arminius erected by the 
d Lodge of Hermann’s Sons of the United States. New 
is an important livestock market. The city is the seat of 
)r Martin Luther College (Lutheran, 1884), a secondary 
l;-with a normal and a collegiate department. St Michael’s 
emv and St Alexander -Hospital are under the charge of 
in Catholic sisters. New Ulm was settled about 1853, 
vas twice attacked and almost destroyed by the Indians 
g the Sioux uprising of 1862. There is a monument to 
who lost their lives in the Sioux massacres. 

W WASHINGTON, a town of the province of Capiz, island 
.nay, Philippine Islands, on the N. coast about 17 m. W. 
piz, the capital of the province. The town was formed in 
by uniting the towns of Batan, Jimeno, Balete and the 
e or barrio of Lagatic' in. the town of Calibo; the total 
[ation at that time was 24,480. There are about sixty-six 
)s, but all of these except Lagatic, the seat of the municipal 
nment, had in 1903 less than 1000 inhabitants. The 
age is Visayan. The cultivation of rice, sugar cane, hemp, 
Lndian corn and the raising cf cattle and horses are the 
[pal industries. • 

W WESTMINSTER, a city on the north bank of the Fraser 
British Columbia, 15 m. from the mouth. Pop. (1906 
ate) 7900. Founded in 1859 it was the capital of British 
p.bia when 'the British possessions on the Pacific coast 
:d two colonies — i.e. - British Columbia' -(the mainland 
m) and Vancouver Island. The city is accessible to ocean- 
ships of 16 ft. draught. It is the chief centre of the farming 
ryt'of the lower Fraser and has a small export lumber trade. 
>98- the greater portion of the business part of the city was 
c>yed-by fire, and though much of it was rebuilt, the estab- 
ent.of the city of Vancouver, only 12 m. distant, seriously 
ed its [growth. It is connected with Vancouver by an 
ic railway.- The Great Northern railway, connecting with 
le and other points in the state of Washington, here crosses 
? raser river, by a fine, bridge. 

W YEAR’S DAY, the first day of the year. In the Gregorian 
dar.this date occurs twelve days earlier than in the Julian; 
in Russia,. Greece, &c.,' where the latter is still employed, 
Year’s Day is celebrated on the English 13th of January, 
e ancient Egyptians, Phoenicians and Persians began their 
a>t the autumnal equinox. (Sept. 2 r) and the Greeks until 
th century b.c. at the. winter solstice (Dec. 21). In 432 b.c. 
atter altered their New Year’s Day to the 21st of June, 
indent Romans Celebrated the beginning of the year on the 
of December, but Caesar by the adoption of the Julian 
dar postponed it to . the ist of January. The Jews have 
/$ Teckoned their civil year .from the first day of the month 
shri>'(Sept, 6-Oct. 5), but their ecclesiastical year begins at 
p ring- equinox (March 21). The 25th of March was the 
date among most Christian peoplesin early medieval days, 
nglo- Saxon England, however, the 25th of December was 
Year’s Day. At the Norman Conquest owing, it is believed, 


1st of January. But later England began' her year with the rest 
of Christendom on the 25th of March. ’ The Gregor iah calendar 
(1582), which restored the ist of Jarman^ to its position as New 
Year’s Day, was accepted by all Catholic countries at once; 
by Germany, Denmark and Sweden about 1 700, but not until 
1751 by England. 

The Romans, after the adoption of the Julian calendar, kept 
the ist of January as a general holiday. Sacrifices were made to 
Janus; gifts and visits were exchanged, and masquerading and 
feasting were general. Congratulatory presents were made to 
the magistrates who entered upon office on this day. The 
emperors at the new year exacted from their subjects tribute of 
a pound of gold. This quasi-present was called strena , a term 
(extended to all New Year’s gifts in Rome) traditionally- derived 
from a custom initiated by the legendary King Tatius, to whom 
branches of vervain gathered in the sacred Grove of Strenua, 
the goddess of strength, were presented as a good omen on the 
■ first day of the year 747 B.c. • The imperial strenae later became 
so excessive that Claudius found it necessary to limit the amount 
b}' formal decree. 

.Participation in the ordinary New Year’s Day observances 
as well as in the Saturnalia of December was from the first 
discouraged by the Church. Christians were expected to spend 
the day in quiet meditation, reading of scripture and acts of 
charity. When about the 5th century the 25th of December 
had become a fixed festival commemorative of the Nativity, 
the ist of January assumed a specially sacred character as the 
octave of Christmas Day and as the anniversary of the Circum- 
cision. As such it still figures in the calendars of the various 
branches of the Eastern and Western. Church, though only as a 
feast of subordinate importance. The first mention of it in 
Christian literature as a feast occurs in Canon 17 of a council 
which met at Tours in 567. 

The custom of giving and receiving strenae for luck at the New 
Year survives in France (where New Year’s Day is known as 
le jour d'etrennes) and the Continent generally. In England its 
place has been taken by the Christmas-gift. In Scotland, where 
New’ Year’s Day is more generally observed than Christmas, 
the custom is still universal. The Persians celebrated the begin- 
ning of the year by exchanging presents of eggs. The Druids 
distributed as New r Year’s gifts branches of the sacred mistletoe. 
In Anglo-Saxon and Norman England New Year’s gifts were 
common. According to Matthew Paris, Henry III. followed the 
Roman precedent by extorting New Year’s gifts from his subjects. 
These in later reigns became voluntary but none the less obli- 
gatory on those who wished to stand 'well with the throne. The 
custom reached its climax in Tudor times. Wolsey one New Year 
gave Henry VIII. a gold cup valued at £117, 17s. 6d. in the 
coinage of that time. An MS. account is preserved of money 
gifts given to King Henry by all classes of his subjects on New 
Year’s Day 1533. The total reached many thousands^ Bishop 
Latimer, however, handed Henry instead of a purse a New 
Testament with a leaf doubled down at Hebrews xiii. 4. as 
apposite to the king’s then impending marriage with Anne 
Boleyn. In Edward VI. ’s time, if not earlier, it was usual for 
the sovereign to give u rewards ” to those who presented New 
Year’s gifts. Elizabeth is related to have been most conscientious 
in this regard. The custom of offering New Year’s gifts to the 
sovereign became obsolete during the Commonwealth and was 
not revived at the Restoration. i 

NEW YORK, one of the original thirteen United. States of 
America, situated between 40° 29' 40" and 45 0 o' 2" N., and 
between 71 0 51' and 79 0 45'^ 54-4" W. Its northern boundary 
| is, for the most part, formed by Lake Ontario and the St Law- 
rence river, -which separate it from the province of Ontario, 
Canada; but north of the Adirondacks the boundary line leaves 
[ the St Lawrence, extending in a due east direction to the lower 
end of Lake Champlain. Thus the boundary between New York 
and the province of Quebec, Canada, is -wholly artificial. 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut bound New York on 


2 state has a triangular outline, with a breadth from E. 
of 326-46 m, and from N. to S. } on the line of the Hudson, 

0 m. In addition, it includes Long Island and Staten 

1 on the Atlantic Coast. Its land area is 47,6.54 sq. m. and 
rea of the inland waters is 1550 sq. m., giving a total area 
,204 sq. m. In addition to this, New York includes 3140 
. of water in Lakes Ontario and Erie. 

wgraphy .— The most notable topographic feature is the roughly 
ir mountain area of north-eastern New York known as the 
ndack mountains ( q.v .) ; This is a very ancient mountain mass 
'stalline rocks resembling more the Laurentian mountains of 
ia than the Appalachians. Indeed, it is commonly considered 
an extension of the Canadian mountains. Parts 01 the crystal-, 
rea are worn down to a condition of low relief, but in the main 
tain mass, although greatly worn, there are still elevations of 
mountainous proportions. The highest peak is Mount Marcy 
ft.), though associated with it are several other peaks with an ! 
ion from 4000 to 15000 ft. Even the higher summits are worn 
‘ounded condition, and are therefore for, the most’ part forest 
id up to' the timber line which, on Mount Marcy, is at an 
ion of about 4900 ft. From the crest of the dome of the 
ndacks proper the surface slopes in all directions to surround- 
wlands: to the St Lawrence valley on the N‘. ; the Champlain- 
m lowland on the E. ; : the Mohawk valley on the S. ; and Lake 
io on the W. \Vhile igneous and metamorphic crystalline 
form the bulk of the Adirondack area, it is surrounded by a ring 
;ient Palaeozoic sediments in which these peripheral lowlands 
been developed. The Adirondack area proper, and much of 
grounding ring of more recent rocks, is either too rugged, or 
soil too thin and rocky for extensive agriculture. It is there- 
sparsely settled region with lumbering for one of the leading 
;ries, though there is some mining, as of iron. Owing to the 
l .and beautiful scenery, this is a favourite summer resort; 
ime of the forests and the fishing in the streams and in the 
tude of lakes serve as further attractions. In the peripheral 
farming increases, especially, dairying; and manufacturing 
tries connected with the products of forests, farms and mines 
:veloped. These and other manufacturing industries are greatly 
by the extensive water power furnished by the mountain 
ns which flow out. radially from the central area, 
ith of the Adirondack region, and S. of the' Mohawk Valley, 

1 high-level plateau which extends westward to the Pennsyl- 
boundary. Here the rocks are all essentially horizontal and of 
ozoic age, mainly Devonian. t This plateau province, which 
les more than half the state,- differs greatly from place tq place, 
jvat ion decreases toward the N. by a series of steps, having its 
t elevation oh the Qntario plain which skirts the southern shore 
ce Ontario. Similar to this is a narrow plain along the southern 
of Lake Erie, which, in fact, lies in a shallow depression in this 
)laiq. Both of these plains are so level, and have so fertile a soil ■ 
they are the seats of extensive agriculture, especially fruit f 
g, which is further encouraged by the influence of the large 
5. of lake water that moderate the heat of summer and the cold 
iter, and tend to check .the late frosts of spring and the early 
of autumn. 

ewhere in the plateau province the land is higher and the surface 
ore irregular, increasing, in ruggedness toward both the S. and 
. Elevations of between 1500 and 2000 tt. are common in this 
1 all the way from Chautauqua county in the extreme W. to 
atskill mountains in the E.; and in places the surface becomes 
gged as to simulate . the features of mountains and locally to 
he name mountain. Valleys are deeply sunk in the, plateau, 
rgest with bottom lands. of sufficient width to give rise to strips 
tile farm land. The vafley walls rise to undulating, and often f 
level uplands, which are, in large, part, cleared of forest; but 
plartds are remote from markets, and the soil is thin. In the 
they are grazing lands: — the seat of important dairy and sheep- 
g industries. This is the region, of abandoned farm houses, 
sands have been deserted and they may be found along all ,the 
d roads. 

ce this plateau region is a northward extension of the Alleghany 
iu, which skirts the western base of the Appalachian mountains, 

:s as the. mountains are approached. Thus, .in S.E. New York, 

; the Appalachians enter the state, the plateau becomes much 
r than in the W., reaching its culmination in- the Catskills, 
partly because of elevation, and partly because of the resistant 
e of .the '.Catskill sandstones, dissection has so sculptured the 
iu as to carve k. into a mountainous mass; which is generally 
n as the Catskill mountains. In this part, of the plateau, 
lit elevations of from 3000 to 4000 ft; are common, the highest 
being Slide Mountain: (4205 ft.). Like the Adirondacks, this 
1 is largely forest covered, and is a favourite summer resort; 

is far less a wilderness than the Adirondacks, and in places is 
id for especially for pasturage. 


iormation as really an escarpment lacing the lower Mohawk and the 
Hudson river S. of Albany, where there is a downward step' in the 
plateau. The steeply rising face of the plateau here is due to 1 .the resist- 
ance of a durable layer of limestone, known as the H eider berg lime- 
stone. There are other lower escarpments in the plateau province, 
similar in form and cause to the Helderberg escarpment. Of these the 
most notable is the Niagara escarpment which extends eastward from 
Canada, past Lewiston and Lockport, — a downward step from the 
Erie to the Ontario plain, where the Niagara limestone outcrops^and 
its resistance to denudation accounts for the steeply rising face at the 
boundary between the two plains. . 

South and S.E. of the Catskills, although including only a small 
portion of the state, there are a- number of different topographic 
features, due to the belts of different rock structure which, cross the 
state from S.W. to N.E. First come: the low folds of theAvesfcern 
Appalachians, which, though well developed in Pennsylvania; die 
out near, the New York boundary. The most pronounced of these 
upfolde.d rstrata in New York form the low Shawangunk mountains, 
which descend, toward the S.E., to a lowland region of folded strata 
of limestone, slate and other rocks in Orange and Dutchess counties.* 
This lowland area, due to the non-resistant character of the strata, 
is a continuation of the Great Valley of the Appalachians, and ex- 
tends N.E. into Vermont and S.W. across New Jersey, Pennsylvania^ 
Maryland and Virginia. It is bounded on. its *S.E. side by the 
Highlands, a belt of ancient crystalline rocks which extends N.E. 
into Connecticut and Massachusetts, and S.W. into the Highlands 
of New Jersey and thence to the Blue Ridge; South of the High- 
lands, in New Jersey, but extendi ng^ to the very banks of the Hudson, 
is a belt of Triassic sandstone with intrusions of trap rock, wffiich, on 
account of its peculiar columnar jointing, has developed a palisade 
structure — -the famous Palisades of the lower Hudson. On the New 
York side of the Hudson the rocks are crystalline, the surface a 
region of low hiJlsj a continuation of the crystalline area of Con- 
necticut, and comparable with the Piedmont plateau of the Southern 
states. Long Island, though modified by extensive glacial deposits, 
may be considered a N.E.- extension of the coastal plains which attain 
a much more perfect development in New Jersey and the states 
farther S. ^ # — 

The entire surface of New York, with the exception of a very small 
area in the extreme YV 4 in Chautauqua and Cattaraugus counties , } 
was covered by the continental glacier. With its source in Canada, it 
overrode even the highest mountains and spread beyond the boundary 
of New York into Pennsylvania and New Jersey; but farther E. its 
front rested on Staten Island and Long Island, whose surface features, 
and a part of whose area, are due to the deposits along the ice front, 
including terminal moraines and outwash gravel plains. Elsewherfe in 
the state, also, the work of the glacier is very evident. - It broadened 
and deepened many of the valleys; rounded the hills; turned aside 
many streams, causing changes in drainage and giving rise to in- 
numerable waterfalls and rapids; and it formed the thousands of 
lakes, large and small, which dot the surface. As the icfe receded, it 
halted at various points, forming moraines and other glacial' 
deposits. Thus the soil of almost the entire state has been derived- 
by glacial action. After the continental ice sheet entirely disap- 
peared from the state, local valley glaciers lingered in the Adirondack^ 
and the Catskills. , 

Drainage.— rThe drainage of New York finds its way to the sea in 
various directions. The St Lawrence system receives the most; 
mainly from short streams from the plateau province and from the 
Adirondacks. A small part of the state, in the W., drains to the 
Ohio, and thence, by way of the Mississippi, to the Gulf of Mexico; 
and a much larger area drains into the Susquehanna, enterihg the 
head of Chesapeake Bay. A part of the Catskills, and the region 
farther S., drains into Delaware Tay through the Delaware river. 
Thus New York is pre-eminently a divide region, sending its drainage; 
by various courses, into widely separated parts of the ocean. Only' 
the Hudson and a few streams in the extreme S. have independent 
courses to the sea within the state itself. 

The Hudson (q.v.) is essentially a New York stream, though’ it 
receives some drainage from the New England States through its 
small eastern tributaries. Its entire-course is within New York, from 
which it receives most of its water supply. It is by far the' most 
important river in the state, for, owing to the sinking of the land,- 
which has admitted the tide as far as Troy, it is navigable for 151m. 
from the sea. Thence westward the Mohawk Valley furnishes a 
highway which is followed by canal, railway and waggon road. Thus 
there is here a gap, easily traversed, across the Appalachian mountains 
and plateaus to the more level and fertile plains beyond. : AHow- 
gap also leads northward from the Hudson to the Champlain Valley 
across a pass only . 147 ft. above sea-level. This .was of much import-* 
ance-jn early wars; but it is of only minor -importance as -a com- 
mercial highway since it leads to. Canada through a region Oflittld 
economic importance. : 

The lower Hudson, below Troy, is really a fiord, the stream valley 
being drowned by the sea through su bsidence of the land. It is noted 
for ics remarkable seeneiy, especially where it crosses the Highlands. 1 
The other. large river valleys are far less useful as highways, though 
each is paralleled by one: or more railways* The action of the 


cilitated the building of railways across the divides, 
re ai»e thousands of lakes and ponds in the state, most of them 
mall and all, even including Lakes Erie and Ontario, the result 
ial action. The largest lake apart from Erie and Ontario is the 
ful Lake Champlain, which lies on the eastern boundary, 
in Vermont, and with the N. end in Canada. It occupies the 
portion of the trough between the Adirondacks and the Green 
tains. The largest lake entirely within the state is Lake George, 
s for its beautiful scenery. In the central part of the state 
series of peculiar elongated lakes, extending in a nearly N.S: 
on, known as the Finger Lakes. The largest of these are 
a, Seneca, Keuka, Canandaigua, Owascoand Skaneateles. In 
;reme western part of the state is Chautauqua Lake, beautifully 
id in the plateau of western New York. ^ ■ 

r York is noted for its many falls and rapids, some of them of 
beauty. Of these the largest is the cataract of Niagara, about 
fide and 160 ft. high. The American Fall is entirely within the 
but the Canadian boundary-line passes down the centre of the 
>hoe or Canadian Fall. Other notable falls are those of the 
se at Portage and at Rochester, Trenton Falls, the Falls' of 
ieroga, and a multitude of falls and rapids in the Adirondack 
and along the shores of the upper portions of the Finger Lakes, 
he tributary streams tumble down the sides of the lake valleys, 
bottoms have been deepened by glacial erosion, leaving the 
iry valleys hanging. There are scores of picturesque glens 
ind hundreds of waterfalls, among the most beautiful being in 
lyuga valley — notably Enfield Falls, a few miles S. of Ithaca, 

; Falls in the city, and Taughannock, a few miles N. of Ithaca, 
ist, the highest waterfall in the state, has a vertical -fall of 
Similar glens and falls are found in the Seneca Valley, the best 
i being the widely renowned Watkins Glen, now reserved as a 
park (see Watkins). Many of the waterfalls of New York, 
>tably Niagara, are used as a source of power. 

Coast-line . — New York has extensive coast-line along the 
Lakes, 75 m. on Lake Erie and over 200 m. on Lake Ontario. 

; the lake waters flood the stream mouths, there are excellent 
urs, and lake navigation is therefore of high importance. The 
: of the lake ports is at Buffalo at the head of Niagara river, 

, owing to the Niagara cataract, lake boats from the W. must 
er their goods to rail or canal. Buffalo lies at the lower end 
ural lake navigation, though by the building of a ship canal in 
la, lake steamers can proceed into Lake Ontario and thence to 
Lawrence. 

: ocean coast-line, though of limited extent, is by far the most 
tant in the United States. The greater part of the sea coast is 
ng Island — a low, sandy coast, the seat of numerous summer 
s and of some fishing. The mainland, opposite the western end 
lg Island, is traversed by the lower Hudson and other channels 
merged valleys — which form a branching bay with : several 
s, the largest of which are Staten and Manhattan Islands. The 
*n bank of the lower Hudson is in New Jersey. This branching 
lakes an excellent protected harbour, with an immense water 
at the outlet of the chief natural highway from the E. to the 
)r of the country. Naturally, therefore, a dense population, 
ed mainly in manufacturing and commerce, has gathered 
d the shores of this harbour, the greatest number on Manhattan 

1 and the contiguous mainland in New York City, but large 
ers also on western Long Island, in Brooklyn, on the smaller 
s, and on the New Jersey side. The harbour entrance is some- 
obstructed by sand bars, so that extensive government work 
sen necessary to open and maintain a channel for large draft 
vessels. This sand has not' been brought by the Hudson itself, 
at river drops most of its sediment load far up stream, in its long 
ihannel. It is supplied by the tidal- and wind-formed currents, 

are drifting sand from the Long Island and New Jersey 
;, extending the barrier beaches, such as Sandy Hook, out 
\ the entrance to New York Bay. 

nate . — In general the climate of New York is typical of that of 
ern United States, a climate of extremes, hot in summer, and 
n winter, and yet healthful, stimulating, and, on the whole, 
isagreeable. In the absence of extensive alluvial plains and 
ics, there is little malaria. The average mean annual tempera- 
s not far from 45 0 F., though it varies from over 50° near New 
City, and 48° near the Lake Erie shore, to less than 40° in the 
Adirondacks, The average maximum summer heat is about 
emperature of 100 0 being rarely reached. In the winter the 
irature descends below zero during exceptionally cold spells, 
nperature of -20 0 or lower is never attained in the southern 
>n, seldom in the central, but is often passed; by 5 or 10 degrees, 

2 Adirondacks and in the higher parts of the plateau. The 
; and smaller lakes freeze in winter and navigation on the St 
ence river is closed by ice on the average from about the middle 
cember until early in April. The average. rainfall is between 40 
5 in., but it is less than 30 in; in the Lake Champlain Valley and 
55 in. N. of New York City. In most of the state frosts begin 
September 1st to October ist, and end from April ist to May 
In the Adirondack region the snowfall is heavy, the winter long 
e vere . In ce n t ral New. York it is not u ncbrh mdn > f or. snow- to 


1 ft. in depth. The climate is very variable, owing to the frequent 
passage. of cyclonic storms from the W. and S.W., bringing warmer 
weather with rain and snow in winter, and causing days of great 
heat and humidity, with thunderstorms, in summer. Between these 
cyclonic storms, come areas of high pressure, or anticyclones, with 
dry cool air in summer, and dry cold air in winter, sometimes with 
such decided changes in temperature as to* merit the name cold wave. 
About New York City, and on Long Island, the ocean softens the 
rigours of winter, * and through the influence of cold surface waters 
off the coast, tempers the heat of summer. The temperature of the 
larger valleys is notably higher than that of the uplands; and the 
temperature along the lake shores is decidedly influenced by the 
large bodies of water. Lakes Ontario and Erie never freeze com- 
pletely over in winter. : * 

Although one. of the smaller states in the Union, being 30th in 
area, New York ranks first in population and in wealth, and has 
won for itself the name Empire State. The physiography 
has enabled the state to become a great highway of commerce 
between, the central part of the United States and the sea-coast, 
by rail and by water, along the Mohawk Gap and by other routes. 
The Great Lakes waterway naturally finds an outlet in New York 
City, This has made it easy for the states to the west to con- 
tribute raw materials, notably coal and iron, adding these to the 
natural raw products of New York. Thus it happens that 
from Buffalo to New York City’ there is a chain of busy manu- 
facturing centres along the natural highway followed by the 
Erie Canal and the Hudson river. Other parts of the state, 
where connected with the main highway, are influenced by it 
to some extent; but away from the great natural route of 
commerce New York is not especially noteworthy either for its 
density of population or for extensive manufacturing and 
commerce. , (R. S. T.) 

Flora— When first settled by Europeans New York was a wood- 
land region containing nearly all the varieties of trees, shrubs and 
plants which were common to the territory lying E. of the Mississippi 
river, N. of the Ohio, and S. of the St Lawrence. In the Adirondack 
region the trees were principally white pine, spruce, hemlock arid 
balsam, but mixed with these were some birch, maple, beech and 
basswood, and smaller numbers of ash and elm ; in the swamps of this 
region were also larch and cedar. The forests of the W. half of the 
state contained pine, but here such hardwood trees as oak, chestnut, 
hickory, maple and beech were more common. The tulip tree Was 
common both in the S.W. and N.; and the walnut, butternut, 
poplar, sycamore and locust were widely distributed. The original 
varieties of trees still abound, though in less numbers, on lands ill- 
adapted to agriculture, and in the Adirondackand Catskill Mountain's, 
whete the state has established forest preserves, and the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commissioner began reforesting in 1901, principally 
with pine, spruce and larch. On the summits of the Adirondacks are 
a few alpine species, such as reindeer moss arid other lichens; on the 
shores of Long Island, Staten Island and Westchester county are a 
number of maritime species; and on Long Island are several species 
especially characteristic of the pine barrens of New Jersey. Laurel,' 
rhododendron, and whortleberry are common shrubs in the mountain 
districts, and sumac, hazel, sassafras and elder are quite widely 
distributed elsewhere. Among indigenous fruit- bearing plants the 
state has the black cherry, red cherry, red plum, yellow pluni, grape, 
black currant, blackberry» dewberry, strawberry and cranberry. 
Blue flag, snake root, ginseng, lobelia, tansy, wormwood, winter- 
green, pleurisy root, plantain, burdock, sarsaparilla and horehound 
are among its medicinal plants. Cowslips, violets, anemones, 
buttercups and blood-roots are conspicuous in early spring, the 
white *p°nd lily and the yellow pond lily in summer, asters and 
golden-rod in autumn, and besides these there are about 1500 other 
flowering plants in the state and more than 50 species of ferns. 

Fauna.— Oi the fur' and game animals which were inhabitants of 
the primeval forests few of the larger species remain except in the 
Adirondack region. Here the puma (“panther”) has become 
extinct and the Canada lynx is rare. The moose, the elk and the 
beaver have been placed under the protection of the Forest, Fish 
and Game Commissioner. There are many deer in the Adirondacks. 
The porcupine is common, but the Canada pine marten or American 
sable, fisher, and red fox are rare, and the black bear and grey wolf 
are found only in small numbers. Rabbits and squirrels are 
numerous in nearly all parts of the state; skunks, weasels, 
muskrats and woodchucks are common; there are some racoons; 
mink are frequently taken in the Adirondacks; and a few otter 
remain. In tne lower counties are some “ Virginia ” opossums. _ 

Among birds of prey a bald eagle and a golden eagle are occasion- 
ally seen in secluded places. Game birds iriclude ducks, geese, 
plovers, snipe, loons; grebes, terns, rails, the woodcock and the ruffed 
grouse ; quails are scarce except on Long Island, where a number of 
young birds are liberated'eaeh year, and by the same means a supply 








own , pelican, bittern, and mud hen frequent the 
robin, song f sparrow, j chickadee, thrushes, warblers, 
wrens, blue- bird; cat-bird and phoebe are favourite 


mt 375 species of fish in New York waters (see below 
;s) s . . ' ; ; 

il is mostly glacial drift, but its depth and composi- 
greatly even within small areas. The most widely 
especially in the W. half of the; state, Is mainly a clay 
ted by the glacial pulverizing of limestone and 'Shale 
ning from the decomposition of fragments of these 
the larger valleys and along ; the shores of lakes 
uvium is mixed with this clay. In the E. there is 
ed mainly by the decomposition of slate. A sandy 
Laracteristic of some of the 1^; counties, and gravelly 
g limestone are not uncommon. ; 

id Stock-Raising .— Although New York has lost in the 
h the Western States in the production of most of the 
y wheat, and barley, and in the production Of wool, 
•k, it has made steady ' progress ‘in the dairy business 
:o produce great crops of hay. The state has made 
too, in the production of flowers; ornamental plants, 
ts, fruits, vegetables, poultry and eggs. In- 1906 a 
three-fourths of the state’s* total land area was in- 
5 and a little more than two-thirds of this was im- 


umber of farms gradually increased from 170,621 in 

► in 1900, and the average size decreased from 112*1 
97*1 acres in 1890, but increasedto 99*9 acres in 1900. 
thirds of the farms (152,956) were operated by owners 

29,900 were operated by share^ tenants, ! and 24^303 
5. Of the total acreage of all crops, 5,154,965 acres 
of hay and 3,125,077 acres (32-8%) were of cereals. 
>unt of the hay crop (5,002,000 tons)' was; greater than 
er state except Iowa, and its value (871,028,000) was 
any other state. The oat crop in 1909 was 37,365,000 
dian corn crop, 1,910,000 bushels; the wheat crop, 
'els; the barley crop, 8,820,000 bushels; the rye crop, 
Is; buckwheat, 7,51 2,060 bushels, 
iss than one-third as many sheep in 1910 (1,177,000) 
it in the same' period the number of dairy cows 
)io) steadily increased. The number of cattle other 
8 was 946,315 in 1850 and 889,000, in 1910. Horses 
447,014 in 18504:0 717,000 in 1910. 

.s a larger acreage of vegetables than any other state, 
tatoes in 1909 was 52,560,000 bushels and that of 
t largest, 29,250,000 bushels ; and . the state is ;a 'large 
lions, turnips; cabbages, cauliflower, sweet Indian 
s,. rhubarb, parsnip's, carrots, green peas arid green 
the years 1850^1889 New Ydrk produced about 70 % 
of the entire coiintiy, but since. 1890 hop' culture has 
tended in : the Pacific Coast. states and suffered do de- 
ork, and the crop . from 1899 to 1967 averaged only 
that of 1889 (20,063,029 lb). Tobacco culture was 
845', arid in i860 the crop was 5,764,582 lb. 1 During 
increase was slight, but in 1899 the crop, was 
n 1909 the crop was only 7,050,000 tb. The value; of 
in 1899 ($15,844,346) was ‘second only to .that . of 
l the most productive agricultural Ihnds are those 
culture arid nurseries. * 

business and the production of hay ' are especially 
e rugged region W. of the* Adirondack Mountains and 
ortions of the counties in' the S. half, of the state. A 
the Indian corn, wheat’ and barley is produced on the 
There are large crops of ; oats here, too, but theculture 
3 quite extensive in most of the 'counties- W. 6f the 
Phe lower valley 6f the Hudson is’, noted' for, its crops 
luckwheat belt .extends ' SAW a cross, th'e. .State from 
atoga counties: The principal hop -producing counties 
oharie and ’Madison, all of which are between Albany 
Those producing most tobacco a re. in a' district ex‘- 
ie S . E . shore of La fee Ontario so u th ward across the 
it orchards are in the tier of counties Lord eri rig the S. 
Ontario and in Dutchess and Ulster counties in the 
Chautauqua county alone produced more than 
staters crop of grapes in 1899, but this fruit is. grown 

► in the region W. of Seneca Lake in the vicinity of 

nd in parts of the lower valley of the Hudson. The 
fruits and vegetables is widely distributed throughput 
the state and in the valley of the Hudson, and the 
Long Island under cultivation is devoted to market 
;ulture and nurseries. The largest, nurseries, however, 
ity of Rochester.', , A , ; '' . 

c/j.—The , principal forest area is in the Adirondack 
he state has a forest preserve (in Clinton, Essex, 
on, Hamilton,; Herkimer, Lewis, Oneida, St Law^ 

,Warren and Washington counties) containing (1999} 
, and there . is as, .much or ihore [m pr.e- 

racts owried' by lumbermen) ' The state has a rofe'St: 


: many farms throughout the.'state that produce commercial timber. 
Originally white pine was 1 the principal timber of the Adirondack's, 
but most df the merchantable pottioh has been cut, and in' 1905 
nearly one-half of the lumber product 6f this section was spruce, the 
other half iriainlv hemlock, pine and hardwoods (yellow birch, maple, 

• bedch and basswood, and smaller amount's of ' elrnVcherry and ash). 

; The state is reforesting portions of its preserve chiefly with pine, 
spruce and larch.' In the Catskills And in the farming regions thp 
lumber product consists largely of, hardwoods (mostly* oak, chestnut 
and Hickory), smaller amounts of hemlock and pine, ; and a very little 
spruce: The state’ s' entire tirhbet product in 1905 was 1,2 12, 070, 168 
ft. (board; measure) ;■ of this at^out fiv^e-eighths was from the Adirb.fl- 
' dack region, a little mdre than one-fourth was from the farming 
regions, and a little less than one-eighth was from the Catskill region. 
Maple sugar is an important by-product of the forests, and in the 
production of this' commodity New York ranks second only to 
Vermont; 3,623,540 lb were made in 1900. 

' Fisheries . — -New York was in 1904' more extensively engaged in 
oyster culture tjian any other state, and was making more rapid 
, progress in the cultivation, of hard clams. In 1909 there were 
distributed from state fish hatcheries 1 531,293,721 fishes (mostly 
smelt, pike-perch, and winter' flatfish) ; a large number of fish 
and. eggs were also placed in New York waters by the United States 
Bureau' of Fisheries. The products of the marine fisheries decreased 
nearly 30 % in Value from 1891 to 1897, but from 1897 to 1904 they 
increased from' $3, 391, 595 to $6,230,558, : or 80*3 %, arid a large part 
of this 1 increase was due to the extension of thb successful oyster 
culture at the E. end of Long Island; the value of oysters alone 
rising from $2,050,058 to 83,780,352. The value of hard clams rose 
during the same period from 8198,930 to $303,599. . Peconic Bay, 
at the E. end of Long Island, yields mbre scallops than all the other 
waters of the United States. Soft clams,' lobsters,, hard crabs and 
soft crabs are other shell-fish'obtained in small quantities. Menhaden 
are caught in much larger quantities in New York than any other 
fish, but being too bony for food they are used only in the -manu- 
facture of oil and fertilizer. The most valuable catches of food fish * 
in 1904 were those of bluefish ($556,527), squeteague ($212,623'). 
flounders ($67,1 59) , eels ($53,832)7 cod ‘ (8 52,7 10), scup ($48,068) 
and shad ($“36,826). The shad fishery is mainly in the lower waters 
of the Hudson \river, and the catch diminished so rapidly from 1901 
that in 1904 it was only about one-eighth of the average for the 
decade from 1890 to i960. The New York fisheries of Lakes Erie 
and Ontario and the Niagara and St 'Lawrence rivers yielded ’ pro- 
ducts' in I903 valued at $187,798 and consisting largely of pike : 
perch, herring, catfish, .bullheads and sturgeqn, and in' 1902 there were 
Commercial fisheries' in sixteen interior' lakes and rivers which yielded 
muscallonge, smelt, bullheads, pickerel, pike-perch and several ’other 
varieties having' .a .total' value of $87,897/ * 

. Minerals .; — Mote than, thirty mineral substances are obtained in 
commercial ‘quantities from the mines, quarries arid wells of New 
Y : ork, but 1 of the total value of the mineral products in 190$ 
($45,669,861 ) , nearly six-sevenths wris, represented by clay products 
($.87929,224), .pig iron (845,879.000)., .stofie ($6, 15 7, ,279), cement 
($2, 254, ‘759), salt ($2,136,738), petroleum .($2 ,071,533)) arid sand and 

f tavel (Sr, 349, 163): The extensive' deposits of clay in the Hudson 
/alley 'together with' the easy wa.t£r communications with New 
York City have made this valley the greatest brick^making tegion ip 
the world; irf 1906 the common, bricks made here numbered 
1,236, 692)000. There are also deposits of clay suitable for making 
bricks, terra-cotta . and tile's in nearly every' county outside of this 
valley, arid there are some pottery clays in Albany and Onondaga 
counties. The. common Tricks made in. New’ York in 1908 were 
valued at $5,066,0847’ an' amount in excess of that in any other 
state; arid the total ’value of brick and tile, products was $7,270,981 ; 
being less than that of Ohio, Pennsylvania o.r Illinois. , In 1750 the 
mining of iron .of e“ was begun near Monroe, Orange county. Ore 
has since been found in most of the eastern counties and as far W. 
as Wayne county, but the mines in Essex, Clinton and. Franklin 
counties bf the Adirondack region are by far the most productive. 

The ores are principally magnetites (New York is the largest producer 
of .magnetite ore among the states, "producing about 45 %of the total 
for the United States in 1907 and 1908), but red haematites occur, in 
the N* and \V. section of the Adirondacks and in the Central part of 
the state, and brown haematites and carbonate ore in the S.E. 
counties. The total output of the state increased from 651,228 long 
tons in 1S84 to 1,253,393 long ; tons in 1896, decreased .to 479,951 
long tons in 1898, again increased to 1,375^620 long tons in 1907, 
when only three, states produced more, and, was only 697,473 long 
tons in 1908 when tjte state held the same rank as in 1967. Limestone 

1 These include : the Adirondack Hatchery at. Upper Saranac, 
Franklin county; the> Caledonia Hatchery at Mumford, Monroe 
; county; the Cold Spring Harbor /Hatchery, at Cold Spring Harbor, 
Suffolk county *; the Delaware Hatchery, at Margate tvi He, Delaware 
county; the /Fulton Chain Hatchery, at Old Forge. Herkimer 
: cbunty'T :the..Lmlithgo Hatchery, /at TLinjithgo, Columbia county; 

: the; Oneida Hatchery,Vat Constanria, Oswego copnty ; arid ' the 
Pleasant' VaIlby Hatchriry7At Taggrirt) 1 ‘ Steiibhn County: ' 1 1 * - 


tHe prevailing. colours are greyish or drab .it is little used in the walls 
ofj buildings. In 1908 the total value of the output of this stone was 
$2,584,550. Three distinct varieties of. sandstone are quarried 
extensively. Those popularly known as “ bluestones ” belong to 
the,' Hamilton period of the Devonian formation and occur mainly 
between' the Hudson and Delaware rivers. They are dark blue-grey., 
fine grained and durable, and are much used for flagging and kerbing 
a^d f,or sills, caps and steps. Medina sandstones occur throughout a 
belt averaging about 10 m. wide along the S. shore of Lake Ontario 
and are either red or grey; the red are used for building, the grey for 
street paving. A more durable and more beautiful stone for building 
is tfie reddish or reddish-brown Potsdam sandstone of which there 
are extensive formations on the NAV. border of the Adirondacks. 
The value of all sandstones quarried in 1908 was $1,774,843, an 
amount exceeded by no other state. Several choice marbles are 
obtained in the eastern counties. From Tuckahoe, Westchester 
county, has been taken white marble, used in some of the finest 
buildings in New York City, and a. similar marble is obtained in 
Putnam and Dutchess counties. Near Gouverneur, St Lawrence 
county, is a large quarry of coarsely crystalline magnesian limestone, 
used ,as monumental marble. In the Lower Silurian formation at 
Plattsburg and Chazy, in Clinton county, are two beautiful grey or 
grey and pink marbles, one of which is a favourite among domestic 
marbles, ior mantels, table tops and other interior decoiations. 
From an extensive deposit of blue-black magnesian limestone at 
Glens Falls are taken the choicest varieties of black marble quarried 
in the United States. At Moriah and Port Henry, in Essex county, 
is a stone known as ophlite marble, a mixture of serpentine, dolomite 
andy calcite interspersed with small flecks of phlogopite. Larger 
deposits of serpentine occur at several places in St Lawrence county; 
and at Warwick, in. Grange county, is some beautiful marble of a 
carmine-red colour occasionally mottled with .white or showing white 
veins;. The marble quarried in 1908 was valued at $706,858. There 
are extensive formations of granitic rocks in the Adirondacks, in the 
lower Hudson Valley, and in the adjacent highlands, but they are not 
extensively quarried. Rockland county quarries considerable trap 
rock, used mostly for road-making and concrete, and Ulster county 
has, for more than a century produced most of the domestic mill- 
stones used in the United States. Extending from Madison county 
to the W/ border of the state in Erie county is a narrow belt con- 
taining large deposits of gypsum, and in 1908 the value of the state’s 
output ($760,759) was greater than that of any other state, although 
Michigan produced a larger quantity. At or near Chittenango, in 
Madison county,, natural -cement rock was first discovered in the 
United States, and the first use made of it was in the construction of 
tlie Erie Canal. The robk was found in much greater quantities at 
Rpsendale, in Ulster county, in 1823, and the amount of this cement 
produced by New York rose to 4,689,167 barrels in 1899; the state 
is, still; the chief producer but only 947,929 barrels were made in 
1908. ! Limestone and clay suitable for making Portland cement are 
also found in. Ulster’ county and elsewhere, and the production of 
this increased from .65,000 barrels in 1890 to 2,290,955 barrels in 
1908. Near Talcville, in St Lawrence county, is a large deposit of 
fibrous talc. In 1908 the total value of the state’s talc product was 
$697,390, almost one-half the total for the entire country. 

New. York and Michigan are the two principal salt-producing 
states. in’ the Union. 1 Salt was discovered by the Jesuits in Western 
New. York about the middle' of the 17th century, anc was manu- 
factured by the Indians in the Onondaga region. The state bought 
the 'salt reservation, in 1788, and soon afterward the manufacture of 
salt was begun by the whites. From 1880 to 1885 the first brines 
were obtained in Wyoming and Genesee counties by boring deep wells 
into beds of rock, salt, and in 1885 the mining of the extensive de- 
posits of rock salt in Livingston county was begun. Salt is also pro- 
duced in Tompkins’ and Schuyler counties. In 1908 the total pro- 
duction of the ‘state, 9,076,743 barrels valued at $2,136,738, was 
exceeded in quantity and (for the first time) in value by that of 
Michigan.' * 

'The Appalachian oil field extends northward from West Virginia 
and’Pehnsylvama into Cattaraugus, Allegany and Steuben counties. 
The first oil well in the state was drilled at Limestone in Cattaraugus 
County in 1865, and the state’s output of oil was 1,160,128 barrels, 
valued at $2,071,533 in 1908.' At Oleait it is pumped into pipes which 
extend as fax north as Buffalo and as far east as Long Island City. 
The village’of Fredoniai in Chautauqua county,, was illuminated by 
natural gas as early as 1825, and gas has since been discovered in 
several of the western counties. The value of the flow in 1908 was 
$d59»2$o. ‘ . / ’• , 

• There are more than forty mineral springs in New York whose 
waters are of commercial importance, and in 1908 the waters sold 
from them, amounted to 8,007,092 gals., “valued at $877,648; several 
of the springs, .especially those in Saratoga countv, attract a large 
number of . summer visitors. Graphite .is widely distributed in the 
Adirondack region, but the mining of it is confined for the most part 
to Essex and Warren counties; in 1908 the output was 1,932,000 lb. 
valued at $116,100. Other mineral substances obtained in small 
quantifies are: pyrite, in St Lawrence county; arsenical ore, in 
Putnam county; redCgreen and purple slate, in Washington county; 
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county. . .. 

Manufactures .—^ The establishment of a great highway of commerc 
through the state from New York City to Buffalo by the constructio 
of the Erie Canal, opened in 1825, and later by the building of rail 
ways along the line of thi water route, made the state’s manufacture 
quite independent of its own natural resources. The factory manu 
fact u re of clothing was begun in New York City about 1835, am 
received a great impetus from the invention of the sewing-machine 
the demands created by the Civil War, and the immigration of vas 
numbers of foreign labourers. It is now the leading manufacturing 
industry of the state. The value of the clothing %vas $340,715,921 ij 
1905. New York City ranks first among American cities in printing 
and publishing, the products being valued at $137,98.5,751 in 1905 
Knitting by machinery was introduced into America in 1831 a 
Cohoes Falls, on the Mohawk river; the products, consisting largelj 
of underwear^ were vafued at $46,108,600 in 1905. Of the othei 
textile industries none except the manufacture of carpets and rugs anc 
silk and silk goods has become very promin mt, and yet the total 
value of all textile products in 1905 was $123,668,177. The refining 
of sugar was begun in New York City late in the 18th century, but 
the growth of the industry to its present magnitude has been com- 
paratively recent ; the value of the sugar and molasses refined in 
1905 was $116,438,838. Foundry and machine-shop products were 
valued at $1 15,876,193 in 1905, and electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies at $35,348,276. The manufacture of paper and wood-pulp 
products ($37,750,605 in 1905) is an industry for which the state still 
furnishes much of the raw material, and other large industries of 
which the same is true are the manufacture of flour and grist-mill 
products, dairy products, canned fruits and vegetables, wines, clay 
products, and salt. New York state has ranked first in the Union in 
the value of its manufactures since 1830, and their value rose to 
$2, 488,345,579 in 1905. More than three-fifths of that of 1905 was 
represented by the manufactures of New York City alone. Buffalo, 
the second city in manufactures,. shares largely with New 7 Yoi;k City 
the business of slaughtering and meat packing, the refining and 
smelting of copper, and the manufacture of foundry and machine- 
shop products, and with New York City and Rochester the manu- 
facture of flour and grist-mill products. Rochester ranks first 
among the cities of the United States in the manufacture of photo- 
graphic materials and apparatus and optical instruments.. Niagara 
Falls and New York City manufacture a large part of the chemicals, 
and the value of the state’s output rose to $29,090,484 in 1905. 
Gloversville and Johnstown are noted for leather gloves and mittens. 

Transportation and Commerce . — From the very beginning of the 
occupation of New York by Europeans, commerce was much 
encouraged by the natural water-courses. The Western Inland 
Lock Navigation Company, chartered by the state in 1792, com- 
pleted three canals within about four years and thereby permitted the 
continuous passage from Schenectady to Lake Ontario of boats of 
about 17 tons. The Erie Canal was begun by the state in 1817 and 
opened to boats of about 75 tons burden in 1825. The Champlain 
Canal, connecting the Erie with Lake Champlain, w r as also begun in 
181.7 and completed in 1823. The ^Oswego Canal, connecting the 
Erie with Lake Ontario, was begun in 1825 and completed in 1828. 
Several other tributary canals were constructed during this period, 
and between 1836 and 1862 the Erie was sufficiently .enlarged to 
accommodate boats of 240 tons burden. 

The first railway in the state and the second in operation in the 
United States was the Mohawk & Hudson, opened from Albany to 
Schenectady in 1831. The railway mileage in the state increased to 
1361 m. in 1850, to 3928 m. in 1870, to 7684*41 m. in 1890, and to 
8422*14 m. in January 1909. The first great trunk line in the country 
was that of the Erie railway, opened from Piermont, on the Hudson 
river, to Dunkirk, on Lake Erie, in 1853. The New' York Central & 
Hudson River railway, nearly parallel with the water route from 
New r York City to Buffalo, was formed by the union, in 1869, of the 
New York Central with the Hudson River railway. The West Shore 
railway, which follows closely the route of the New' York Central & 
Hudson River, w'as also the result of a consolidation, completed in 
1881, of several shorter lines. In 1886 the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad Company leased the West Shore for a term 
of 475 years, and this company operates another paralleVline from 
Syracuse to Buffalo, a line following closely the entire N. border of 
the state (the Rome, Watertowm & Ogdensburg), and several cross 
lines. Other important railways are the Lehigh Valley, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, and the Pennsylvania in the central and 
W. sections, the Delaware & Hudspn> the Rutland, and the New 
York Ontario & Western in the E., and 1 the Long Island on Long 
Island, In competition w r ith the railways, traffic op the existing 
canals suffered a marked decline. As, hoivever, this decline was 
accompanied with a considerable decrease in the proportion of the 
country’s exports w r hich passed through, the port . of New York, 
interest in the canals revived, and .in 1903 the electorate of the state 
authorized the issue of bonds to the amount of $roi,ooo,ooo for the 
purpose of increasing the capacity of the Erie, the Champlain and 
the Oswego canals, to make each navigable by barges of 1000 tons 
burden. A project adopted by the state for tlie enlargement of the 
Erie provides for a new route up the Hudson from Troy to Waterford 


ida and Seneca rivers. Westward from Clyde the new 
like the old but larger, will pass through Rochester and 
to the Niagara river at Tonawanda. Each of the three 
to have a minimum depth of 12 ft., a minimum bottom 
rivers and lakes of 200 ft., and in other sections a bottom 
lerally of 75 ft. Their locks are to be 328. ft. in length and 
width. 

iports to the port of New York increased in value from 
631 in 1897 to $891,614,678 in 1909, while the exports 
in value from $404,750,496 to $627,782,767. Other ports 
are Buffalo and Dunkirk, on Lake Erie, Niagara Falls, on 
^ara river, ,Ogdensburg and Cape Vincent, on the St 
i river, Plattsburg, on Lake Champlain, Oswego, on Lake 
Rochester, on the Genesee river, Albany and Syracuse in 
of, and Sag Harbor at the E. end of Long Island. 

ation , — New York outstripped Pennsylvania in popula- 
te first decade of the 19th century, and Virginia in the 
lecade, and since 1820 it has been the most populous 
the Union. In 1880 1 the population was 5,082,871; 
5,997,853 ; in 1900, 7,268,894; ini 1905, according to 
e census, .8,067,308; and in 1910, 9,113,614. The 
>orn population in 1900 was 1,900,425, including 
natives of Germany, 425,553 of Ireland, 182,248 of 
5,610 of Russia, 135,685 of England, 117,535 of Canada, 
f Austria, 69,755 of Poland and 64,055 of Scandinavia, 
m two- thirds of the foreign-born were in New York City. 
)ured population constituted only 1*5% of the total, 
composed of 99,232 negroes, 7170 Chinese, 5257 Indians 
Japanese. 

pf the Indians were on eight reservations: the Allegany 
ion (30,469 acres) in Cattaraugfts county; the Cattaraugus 
ion (21,680 acres) in Erie, Cattaraugus and Chautauqua 
• the St Regis Reservation (14,030 acres) in Franklin 
he Tonawanda Reservation (7548 acres) in Erie and Genesee 
the Onondaga .Reservation (7300 acres) in Onondaga county 
irora Reservation (624 acres) in Niagara county ; the Oneida 
ion (400 acres) in Madison county; and the Shinnecock 
ion (400 acres) near Southampton, on Long Island, • 

91,974 members of all religious denominations in 1906, 
$ were Roman Catholics, 313,689 Methodist Episco- 
[99,923 Presbyterians, 193,890 Protestant Episcopalians, 
Baptists, 124,644 Lutherans, 57,351 Congregationalists, 
ews (heads of families only), 26,183 members of the 
Evangelical Synod, 19,302 members of Eastern Orthodox 
and 10,761 Universalists. The urban population (i.e. 
)n of places having 4000 inhabitants or more) increased 
05,477 in 1890 to 5,176,414 in 1900, or 36%, while the 
Dulation (i.e. population outside of incorporated places) 
i during this decade from 1,834,119 to 1,625,859 or 5*9%. 
ties having a population of 15,000 or more in 1905 were: 
'k City, 4,or3,78r; Buffalo, 376,587; Rochester, 181,666; 
ii 7 > 503 ; Albany, 98,374; Troy,' 76,910;. Utica,. 62,934; 
61,716; Schenectady, 58,387; Binghamton,. 42,036; 
,4,687 ; Auburn, 31,422; Niagara Falls, 26,560; Newburgh, 
Jamestown, 26,160; Kingston, 25,556; Watertown, 
Poughkeepsie, 25,379; Mt. Vernon, 25,996; Cohoes, 
Amsterdam, 23,943; Oswego, 22,572; New Rochelle, 
Gloversville, 18,672; Lockport, 17,552; Rome, 16,562; 
rirk, 15,250. 

ment . — Since becoming a state, New York has been 
i under four constitutions, adopted in 1777, 1821, 1846 
respectively. The first state constitution, adopted by a 
on at Kingston, made few changes in the provincial 
•ther than those necessary to establish it on a popular 
t the powers of the governor were curtailed, especially 
rs of appointment and veto. These limitations worked 
ctorily, and their removal or modification and the 
v of the franchise were the principal changes effected in 
mder the first constitution the decentralization of 
ration, which began early in the colonial era, continued 
interruption, and under the second it was checked by a 
;ures only. The third constitution, besides reorganizing 

iopulation at preceding census years was: (1790) 340,120; 
589.051;.; (1810). 950,649; (1820) 1,372,812; . (1830) 

; (1846)' 2,428,921; (185b) 3.097,394; (i860) 3,880,735; 
$82,759. :\ > • 


or the legislature; and placed numerous .restrictions on the 
law-making power of the legislature. Under this constitution 
the theory of local self-government was more fully realized 
in New York than at any other time. . , ;i 

Since the middle of the 19th century, an attempt has been made 
to meet the problems arising from a rapid industrial and social 
development by creating bureaus or commissions to exercise a 
central control over local officials, corporations and even private 
individuals, and as most of the heads of these bureaus and the 
commissions are appointed by the governor the importance of 
that officer has increased.' The constitutional changes since 
1846 affect principally the judiciary and cities. A constitutional 
convention met and proposed a new constitution in 1867,1 'but 
every article was rejected by the people save one relating to the 
judiciary; which was adopted separately as an amendment in 
1869. The constitution of 1894 made further important changes 
in the judiciary and in the government of cities. The first 
constitution made no provision for its amendment or revision. 
The second provided that whenever a majority of the members 
elected to each house of the legislature voted for an amendment 
and two-thirds of those elected to the next legislature approved/ 
it should be’ submitted to the people for their adoption or re- 
jection, The third modified this provision by requiring the 
approval of only a majority of the members elected to each 
house of the second legislature, and directed that the legislature 
should call a convention to revise the constitution at least once 
in twenty years if the people requested it. The present con- 
stitution contains the same clause as the third, for the proposal 
of amendments by the legislature, and makes the unique pro- 
vision that if the people vote for a convention when the question 
is submitted to them— this must be as often as once in twenty 
years— ; the delegates shall be elected and shall assemble ht ah 
appointed time and place without .the call of. t tie legislature, 
this being the result of the governor’s veto, in 1887, of a bill for 
calling a convention in response to an overwhelming vote of the 
people in ‘ favour of it. Under the first constitution there were 
property qualifications for voting which amounted in the; election 
of the governor and senators to a freehold estate:: worth '^100 
(S500) and in the election of assemblymen to a freehold estate 
worth £20. ('$106) or the payment of an annual rent of 40s. ($10). 
But under the second constitution the most that was required 
of any white voter was the payment to the state or county of 
taxes on either personal or real property, and by an amendment 
of 1826 . this requirement was abolished. The second. con : 
stitution, however, imposed a property qualification on colqur.ed 
voters amounting to a freehold estate worth $250, and this re- 
striction was not removed until 1874. Since 1874 the aim has 
been to bestow suffrage on all male citizens who shall .have 
attained the age of twenty-one years: and shall have been in-, 
habitants of the state for one year, but for the protection of the 
ballot citizenship for ninety days, 2 residence in the. county for 
four months, and in the election district for thirty days next 
preceding the election are required. Conviction for bribery or 
of an infamous crime disqualifies, and personal identification 
of voters is required in New York City. . A statement of 
receipts and expenditures of an election campaign, showing 
the amount received from each contributor and . the name of 
every person or committee to whom more than $5 was . paid, 
must be filed by the treasurer of every political committee within 
twenty days after the election; each candidate also must file a 
statement of his contributions. By an Act of 1910. wpmen 
may vote on financial questions affecting, a. village in which 
they hold property. . / , ... ^ .. . > 

Executive , — When the state government was first established, 
the governor and lieutenant-governor were the only state officers 
elected by the people. The state treasurer was chosen by the 
legislature, and for. the appointment of other state . officers . as 
well as county officers and mayors of cities the Assembly chose 
four senators to constitute a council of appointment, a body 
" " Increased- trom Ten days in 1894. ' ■ > b ^ ‘ ‘ - ‘ 


ve the choice of the principal - state departmental officers to 
5 legislature, : and the constitution of 1846 transferred the 
oice of these officers from the legislature to the people, where 
has since remained. Under the constitution, of 1821' a/ great 
mber of local officers were appointed by the governor with 
* advice and consent of the Senate*- : The choice of, most of 
*se was given to the people in 1846, but since then many ne w 
de departments have been created, the heads of which are 
aally appointed by the governor, subject to the approval: of 
2 Senate. Under the present system, therefore, there is a 
snnial election- (in even-numbered years) of a governor, a 
utenant-governor, a. secretary of state, a state comptroller, 
fate treasurer, an attorney- general and a state engineer and 
rveyor; and the governor appoints, > subject to the approval 
the Senate, a superintendent of public works, a superintendent 
state prisons, a superintendent of insurance, a superintendent 
banks, a commissioner of excise, a commissioner of agri- 
iture, a forest, fish and game commissioner, a commissioner 
health, a commissioner of labour, a state architect, a state 
torian, a state librarian, two public service commissions, 
:ivil service commission, a board of charities, a commission 
prisons, a commission in lunacy, three tax commissioners 
d several other boards and commissions. The governor has 
i power, also, of filling vacancies in . certain state offices and 
the benches of the supreme court; and county courts, and 
may remove or suspend certain county and municipal officers 
charges. . 

rhe first state constitution gaye the veto power to a council of 
r ision composed of the governor, the chancellor and the judges 
the supreme court, but since 1821 this power has been exercised 
the governor alone; and in 1874 it was extended to separate 
ms in appropriation bills., A bill or item of an appropriation, bill 
tt has been vetoed by .the governor .can become a law only with 
! approval of two-thirds of the members elected to each house of 
s legislature. So long as the legislature' is in session the governor 
illowed ten days, besides Sundays, to consider a bill, and if he does 
: veto it within that time it becomes a law, but no bill becomes a 
1 after the final adjournment of the legislature unless, it is actually 
proved by the governor within thirty days after the adjourn- 
nt. The governor's power to grant reprieves, commutations or 
rdons is unrestricted by any board of pardons, but he is required 1 
report to the legislature each case in which he exercises such 
we r. A candidate for the office of governor or lieutenant-governor 
ist be at least thirty years of age and must have resided within the 
te' for five years next preceding his election. The governor’s 
ary is $10,000 a year, and the lieutenant-governor’s is $5060. 

Legislature.-— T he legislative power is vested in a Senate of 
members elected biennially and an Assembly of 150 members 
Cted annually. Since 1846 both senators and assemblymen 
ve been elected by- single districts, and ever since the state 
vernment was established they have been apportioned accord- 
j to population, but the present constitution limits the repre- 
ltation of New York City in the Senate by declaring that no 
mty shall have more than one-third of all the senators nor 
y two adjoining counties more than one-half of them. The 
it and second state constitutions required that every senator 
)iild be a freeholder, but since 1846 no' property qualifications 
ve been prescribed' for rtiembership in either house'; the only 
rsons disqualified are those who at the tirrie of the election 
within, one hundred days before the election Were metnbers 
Cofigress, civil or military officers under the United States, 
officers under any city government; The constitution of 
\6 limited the pay of members of both houses to three dollars 
lay and to three hundred dollars for any one session (except 
Impeachment proceedings) besides an allowance for travelling 
senses, but since an amendment of 1874 they have been paid 
500 a year and ten cents a mile for travelling expenses. 
rhe legislature meets -in annu'al sessions, beginning in January. 
Dney bills may originate in either house, but at the finaLvote on 
:h a bill in either hquse three-fifths of the metpbers elected to that 
use must . be present^ arid the yeas, and nays, must be .recorded* 
Is! e n tail mg a ppro pria tip ns for* loca Uo r p r i v a te p u rposes must 
eive a two-thirds majority to pass. 5 The legislature appoints 'the 
ird of regents of the University of the State of -New York. T 6 
:rease the evil of lobby ing 4 a jaw;was enacted in 1906 which requires 


respect of which, his services are to be rendered ; the law also ; re- 
quires the; employers of lobbyists- to file* in the same office: with in two 
months after .the adjournment of the legislature an itemized, state- 
ment: of all their. lobbying expenses, and forbids the employment of a 
lobbyist for .a ^contingent fee. . 

- Judiciary . — At the close of- the colonial era there were a 
court of chancery, a supreme court, circuit courts and courts 
of oyer and terminer which were held' in the . several counties 
by : the justices of the supreme court, a. court of common pleas 
and a court of sessions in each county, and courts held by justices 
of the peace in the several towns. This system, with the addition 
of the Senate, the chancellor and the justices of the supreme 
court occasionally, .sitting as a court for the correction of errors, 
was retained with only slight changes until 1846. But the new 
constitution of that year substituted a court of appeals for the 
court of errors, merged the court of chancery into the supreme 
court, established in each county a new county .court composed 
of ’a single judge, and, taking the appointment of judges from 
the- governor, gave the election of them to the people. Some 
further alterations in the constitution affecting the courts were 
made in 1869, 1879, 1888, 1894, 1899 and 1909, and the system 
as at present constituted comprises a supreme court of ninety- 
seven justices, an . appellate division of the same, a court of 
appeals, a. court of claims and local courts. The highest judicial 
court in : the state is not, as in .most states of the Union, the 
supreme court, . but : the court of appeals. This court consists 
of a chief judge and six associate judges elected from the state 
at large for ;a term of fourteen years. Its jurisdiction is limited, 
except where judgment is of death, to a review of questions of 
law. Vacancies are temporarily filled from among the justices 
of the supreme court by the governor. To expedite business, 
at the .request of the court, the governor may designate not more 
than four justices of the supreme court to act temporarily as 
additional associate judges of the court of appeals. The salary of 
the chief judge is $14,200, Of the associate judges $13,700 a year. 

■ The ninety-seven justices of the supreme court are elected for 
fourteen years from the nine districts into which the state is divided. 
Of these thirty are chosen in the first district (New York county) and 
seventeen in the second district (Long Island and Staten Island). 
The jurisdiction of each- justice extends over the entire state. 
Vacancies are temporarily filled by the governor. Tne supreme 
court has general jurisdiction in law and equity, including all actions 
both civil and criminal. The salary of the justices in the first district 
arid in Kings county of the second district is $17,500 a year; in the 
remainder of the seepnd district it is $16,300 a year; in the other 
districts it is $10,000 a year. The state is divided into four depart- 
ments, for each of, which there is an Appellate Division consisting of 
seven justices in the first department (county of New York) and five 
in each of the others. The justices and presiding justice are desig- 
nated from among the justices of the supreme court by the governor ; 
the presiding justice and a majority of the other justices of each de- 
partment must, be residents of the department. 

The court of claims consists of three judges, one presiding, ap^ 
pointed by the governor for a term of six years. It has jurisdiction 
to hear and determine private claims against the state. 

The local judiciary includes the usual county and city judges, 
county surrogates and justices of the peace. New York City (c?.i>.) 
has an extensive judiciary system of its own. 

Local Government . — The state is divided into sixty-one 
counties,. each (unless wholly included in a. city) having a county 
boarej of supervisors elected for two years, one from every town 
or city ward. : This board has certain administrative and legis- 
lative po>yers, such as the care of county property,, the borrowing 
of money for the erection of county buildings, ,t he fixing of the 
salary of the county treasurer and of other county officers, the 
levying of . county taxes and, the division of the county into 
assembly districts and school commissioners* districts. Other 
county .officers are a county judge and a county surrogate elected 
for a term of six years, a treasurer, a clerk,. a district attorney, 
a sheriff and from one to four coroners elected for , 4 term of 
three years. Cities are of three . classes: (1). those . having a 
popiilation of 175,000 or more; (2) those having a population 
between 50,000 and 175,000; and (3) tho§e whose population 
is les£ than 56,000; the classification is according to the latest 
state enumeration. : ■ 


the state legislature may provide tor the concurrence ot the 
al legislative body), and in other cities by the mayor and : 
before it is- laid before the governor: if it is passed- by the 
'tslature over t\)Q mayor’s, veto it goes direct to the governor, 
elections are held in odd nu mbered: years. The organization 
and villages is provided by the legislature, which may restrict 
3wers. of . taxation and of contracting debts’ and may. fix 
Town for township) government in New York somewhat 
es that of New, England; the chief executive officer of the 
a supervisor, who represents his. town in the county “ board 
-visors.’’ , •• • . i 

not Guard— The national guard of the state is commanded 
he governor by a major-general. It consists of four brigades 
mmanded by a brigadier- general. The establishments in 19-jo 
d of thirteen regiments and fifty separate companies of 
r , two. squadrons and two troops of. cavalry, four light 
:s, one regiment of engineers, a signal corps of two companies 
naval militia, commanded by a captain and consisting of 
talions and two. separate divisions. 

A married woman ha? full control of her property whether 
d before or after marriage, and she may. carry on any business, 
r occupation in Her own right. A husband ora wife m a y 
real property directly to the other. A -widow has a ,dower 
t one-third of the real property to which her husband had 
e title, but a wife may convey or devise her. real prpperty.ft.ee 
jr husband’s right of tenancy by courtesy. The only ground 
>rce is adultery. As. soon as a divorce has been granted the 
l may. marry again, but the defendant's not permitted; to 
within the state any one except the plaintiff until five years 
apsed, and then only in case the court permits it because .of 
itioners uniformly good conduct in the meantime. Since the ; 
[anuary 1908 a marriage licence has been required for every 
marriage. ■ - . . . ' ; • 

mestead consisting of a lot of land with one or more buildings, 
)perly. designated as such in the office of the county clerk,, but 
ceding $1000 in, value,, is exempt from forced sale so long. as it is 
and . occupied as a residence by a householder having a family, 
i married woman, except to recover the. purchase money,, to 
a judgment obtained before it was designated as a homestead, 
)Uect taxes upon, it. Personal property consisting of necessary 
old. furniture, working tools arid team . of horses,, professional 
len.ts and a library, not exceeding $230 in, value, besides the 
.ry food' for the team for ninety days, provisions for. the 
wearing apparel, wages or other income not exceeding, $12 
, and several other things, when owned by a householder or 
providing for a family, are also exempt from seizure for debt, 
the debt be for purchase money or for services performed in 
aily by a domestic. 

t hours constitute a legal day’s work fpr all employees, except 
engaged in, farm labour or domestic service.;, The employ- 
>f children under fourteen years of age. in any factory is for- 
, Until sixteen ye^rs of age no child is;to be so employed 
t .an employment certificate issued by. a commissioner of 
and showing that the. child has completed- an eighty years’ 
of study in a public school of the state or has had an equivalent 
ng elsewhere. For children under sixteen yqars of age who are 
jloyedfthe hours of labour are limited to eight a day and. .the 
0 six a week, and such children’ must not begin., work before 
>’clock in the , morning or continue after five o’clock in the 
g. For children between sixteen and eighteen years, .of age 
r women the hours of labour in a factory are limited to ten a 1 
nless.to, prepare for a short day or a holiday,. and the days -to 
veek., The. employment of children under- fourteen years of 
any, .mercantile establishment, business office, hotel ,7 restaurant 
rtmerit house, is also forbidden, except that in villages , and. in 
>f the second or third class children upward^ of twelve years ;pf 
ly jbe so employed during the summer vacation of the. public 
5. For both boys and girls sixteen years of. age or upward the, 
tioris are removed for two weeks at Christmas 'time. 1 . The 
.yefs’ Liability Act of 1902 .(amended and broadened in 1910) 
in employer liable for damages in any. case in which one of his 
y 6es sustains a personal injury by reason of. the negligence of 
iployer, of a sub-contractor, of a superintendent, or any .other 
, in; the employer’s service whose duty it was to see that “the 
woi*ks or machinery connected with' or used in the business,” 
n proper condition, or whose duty it. was to u direct- . ■, any 
pee,” if it is not proved that the employee failed in due.care and 
ice ; by another law of 1910 in certain dangerous employ ments 
iployer is liable unless the injured employee , was negligent.’ 
lougli the constitution of .1894 expressly; declares that “ any 
r pr the sale of lottery tickets, pool-selling, book-makings or 
;hbr kind of gambling ” shall not, “ hereafter be authorized or 
d within the state 'and directs the legislature to pa# apr 

r further regulations relating to the employment of women and 
»n see the Labour Law enacted in 1 909 and the subsequent 
fments. . ; ./ ‘7 . [ ■ ■ 


gamoiing -at . race-tracKs. license to sen . intoxicating liquors is 
subject to a graduated tax. : The sale of liquor on Sunday or between 
one o.’c lock and five o’clock in the morning of any other day is unlaw- 
ful^ Any town (but not any city) may at its option wholly- forbid the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, ;may allow. it to be sold only on condition 
that it be not drunk oh the vendor’s premises, or may allow it to be 
sold only by hotel-keepers and pharmacists, or by pharmacists alone. 

'A dministrative ■ C ommissions '. — The regulation and control 
of such' public service corporations as own or operate steam, 
qlectric or street railways, gas or electric plants, and express 
companies were,, in J907, vested in two public service com- 
missions (the first for New York City and the second for all other 
parts of- the state), each of five members appointed by the 
gbyernor with the approval of the Senate; in 1910 the regula- 
tion of telephone' and telegraph companies throughout the state 
was vested in the second commission. 

A state civil service commission (1883) consists of three 
members, (not more than two of the same political party) 
appointed by! the governor with the approval of the Senate. For 
the classified service of the state and of the minor civil divisions, 
except cities, the commission makes rules (subject to the 
governor 7 ^ “approval and to statutory and constitutional pro- 
visions) governing the classification of offices, the examination 
of candidates for office, and the appointment and promotion of 
employees. In cities the mayor is required to appoint a municipal 
civil service commission, with similar duties; not more than two- 
ihirds of. the members may be of. the same political party. . 

'Prisons, Poor Law, Charities , &c— Penal institutions for sane adults, 
except reformatories for women, are under the general supervision 
of a .state commission of prisons; hospitals for the insane are under 
the general supervision of a state commission in lunacy; and all other 
charitable and penal institutions, maintained wholly or in part by 
the state, or by apy county,. city or town within the state, are under 
the general supervision of a state board of charities. This board .of 
charities consists of one member from each of the nine judicial 
districts and three additional members from the City of New York, 
all appointed by . the governor with the consent of the Senate for a 
1 term of eight' years.. Its existence dates from X867, but its authority 
was very limited, chiefly advisory, until ,1895. Since then, however,: 
its powers have been greatly increased. In 1910 the state charitable 
institutions were as follows: State Soldiers' and Sailors’ Home, 
Bath;.. State School for the Blind, Batavia; the Thomas • Indian 
Schodl',. Iroquois; State Woman’s Relief Corps Home, Oxford; 
State Hospital for the care of Crippled and Deformed Children, West 
Haverstraw;. Syracuse State Institution for Feeble-Minded. Children, 
Syracuse; State Hospital for the treatment of Incipient Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis, Ray Brook; Craig Colony for Epileptics, Sonyea; 
State Custodial Asylum for Feeble-Minded Women, Newark; Rome 
State Custodial Asylum for Unteachable Idiots, Rome; State Agri- 
cultural and Industrial School, Industry; State Training School 
for Girls, Hudson; Wester# House of. Refuge, , Albion; New York 
; State Reformatory for Women, Bedford; the State Training School, 
for Boys.; and Letehworth Village, a custodial asylum for epileptics; 
and feeble-minded. Eight private institutions for the care or. the 
care and instruction of deaf mutes and one for the care of the blind 
are supported mainly by the state. Many other charitable institu- 
tions receive public money, mostly from counties/pities and towns.,. 

The poor law of the. state' defines the town poor as those who k a Y e 
- gained a settlement . in some toivn. ox. .city',’ by residing, there ’for. one\ 
year prior to their application for public relief and who are unable 
to maintain themselves;' the county poor as the poor who have nop 
. resided in. a n y one 1 toivn or .city jf or one yea r bef ore t h ei r appli ca tip# 

1 for public relief, but have been in some one i county fof. sixty days;? 
and the state poor as all other poor persons, within the state. Wher-, 
Cjver barbel fbr, each town’, city, county and the state must pay the 
cost of maintaining , its own poor. In some counties there is, no, 
distinction between town and county poor > but in 4910 only 049 
county had not a county superintendent for the general supervision 
and care of the poor; towns and cities not subject to special pro- 
visions intrusted public relief to one or more overseers, of the poor or 
to commissioners of’ charities. In counties lacking adequate hospital 
accommodation a poor person requiring medical or surgical treatment 
may be. sent to the nearest hospital approved by the state board,. of 
charities, An Act of 1910 provides that indigent soldiers, sailors op 
mkriries of the U.S. and their families be cared for in their homes, 
and: not 'iff. almshouses. . 7 // ; 7 / 

The first state; insane asylum, designed- chiefly for recent . and 
curable cases, was opened at Utica in 1843. Since 1896 every public 
institution for the insane has been maintained and administered' as 
a , part of the state system,. A state commissioner in, lunacy was first 
appointed in .1874; this officer was replaced in 1889 by a, com- 
mission in lunacy, which in 1894 was placed at the head qf the 


iate. its president must De a pnysician and alienist, ana anotner 
mber must be a lawyer. The commission appoints a board of 
>erts to examine ail immigrants suspected of insanity or allied 
ntal disorders in order to prevent the admission of the insane 
3 the country. In 1910 there were fourteen state hospitals 
responding to fourteen state hospital districts) for the poor and 
igent insane; these were at Utica, Willard, Poughkeepsie, 
Efalo, Middletown (homoeopathic), Binghamton, Rochester, 
iensburg, Gowanda (homoeopathic), Flatbush, Ward’s Island, 
lg's Park, Central Islip and Yorktown. There were also in 1910 
) hospitals for the criminal insane, at Matteawan and Dannemora. 
;h of these is under the immediate control of a superintendent 
>ointed by the superintendent of state prisons. 

"he state commission of prisons consists of seven members ap- 
nted by the governor with the consent of the Senate for a term of 
r years, and the institutions under its supervision in 1910 were 
Sing Sing State Prison, 1 at Ossining, the Auburn State Prison at 
ourn, the Clinton State Prison at Dannemora, the New York 
te Reformatory at Elmira, the Eastern New York Reformatory 
Napanoch,_ five county penitentiaries, and all other institutions 
the detention of sane adults charged with or convicted of crime, 
retained as witnesses or debtors. The state prisons are under a 
erintendent of state prisons, appointed by the governor, with the 
sent of the Senate, for five years; and the state reformatories are 
naged by a board of seven managers similarly appointed for seven 
rs. In the state reformatory at Elmira (which, like that at 
panoch, is for men between sixteen and thirty years of age who 
been convicted of a state prison offence for the first time only), 
plan of committing adult felons on an indeterminate sentence to 
determined by their behaviour was first tested in America in 1877, 
l it has proved so satisfactory that it has been in part adopted 
the state prisons. In order to minimize competition between 
>on labour and free labour, articles manufactured in the state 
ions, the reformatories' and the penitentiaries, are sold only to the 
:itutions and .departments of the state and its political divisions. 
Education . — The first school was established by the Dutch at 
,v Amsterdam (now New York City) as early as 1633, and at the 
;e of the Dutch period there was a free elementary school in nearly 
ry settlement. But from the English conquest to the close of the 
>nial era the chief purpose of the’ government with respect to 
cation was to prepare leaders for the state church; to this end 
ig's College was founded in 1754, and from 1704 to 1776 the other 
ools were principally those maintained by the Society for the 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Hardly any schools 
tained in operation throughout the War of Independence. In 
uary 1784 Governor George Clinton recommended legislation for 
“ revival and encouragement of seminaries of learning,” with the 
lit that the legislature passed an act establishing a state university 
which Columbia College, formerly King’s, was the “ mother ” 
tion. In 17S7, a second university act was passed which restored 
Columbia College the substance of its original charter and made the 
tversity of the State of New York an exclusively executive body 
h authority to incorporate new colleges and academies and to 
rcise over them. the right of visitation. In 1795 an act was passed 
ch formed the basis of the present elementary-school system, 
s act appropriated £20,000 annually for five years for the establish - 
\t and maintenance of elementary schools/required each city and 
p n’ to raise by taxation a sum for the same purpose equal to one- 
F of its' share from the proceeds of the state fund, and provided for 
election of school commissioners in each town and of trustees of 
h school. The state appropriation was discontinued in T800; 
in 1805 the proceeds of the sale of 500,000 acres of land were set 
rt for a permanent school fund, ana in 1812, when the interest on 
; fund had become nearly $50,000 a year, the amount required 
Dre any of it could be distributed for school purposes, the common- 
do! system was permanently established by an act which restored 
main features of that of 1795, except that a, superintendent of 
ools chosen by the council of appointment was now placed at its 
d. Although the interest on the state fund had risen to $70,000 
[819, this together with an equal sum raised by the cities and 
ms was' insufficient, and to meet the deficiency the patrons in each 
;rict were required . by a “ rate bill " to contribute in proportion 
he attendance of their children. The schools were made free only 
it a memorable contest against the “ rate, bill.” The framers 
the constitution of 1846 were nearly, equally divided on this 
stion. In 1849 tKe legislature passed a free-school bill subject to 
approval of the people. The people approved by a vote of nearly 
»e tO ( one,'but the court of appeals declared the act unconstitu- 
ial because, of the referendum. In 1851 'a compromise measure 
5 substituted, increasing the state appropriation to $800,000 and 
mpting indigent parents from the 4 ‘ rate bill,” which was finally 
►lished in -4867.; . The administration of the common school 
tent was in the hands of a state superintendent of schools from 
3 to 182 1, of the secretary of state from 1821 to 1854, and of a 

In 1906 a law was enacted for the establishment of a new state 
?on in the eastern part of the state to take the place of Sing Sing 
son. 


include an oversight ot tne professional, scientific and technical 
schools, the administration of laws relating to admission to the 
professions, the charge of the State Library at Albany, the super- 
vision' of local libraries, the custody of the State Museum and the 
direction of all scientific work prosecuted by ; the state. This dual 
system was consolidated by the Educational Unification Act of 1904, 
in conformity with which the university regents 'have becomea 
legislative body, subordinate to the state legislature, for determining 
the general educational policy of the state, and a commissioner of 
education acts as the chief executive, advisory and supervisory, 
officer of the whole educational system. 

The regents of the University are chosen by the legislature, one 
retiring each year; and an act of 1909 requires that their number 
shall at all times be three more than the number of judicial districts. 
The first commissioner of education was chosen by the legislature for 
a term of six years, but it was arranged that his successor should be 
chosen by the regents and continue in office during their pleasure. 
The commissioner (subject to approval of the regents) appoints three 
assistant commissioners, for higher, secondary and elementary educa- 
tion respectively. The elementary school is "administered by a school 
commissioner in each of the school commissioner’s districts into 
which a county may be divided, by one trustee or three trustees in 
each separate school district, and by a board of education ineaph 
city, village or union free school district having more than three 
hundred children. Any two or more adjoining school districts may 
unite to form a union free school district, and in any village or union 
free school district having a population of 5000 or more the board of 
education may appoint a superintendent of schools. 

The compulsory education law as amended in .1907 and 1909 
requires the full attendance at a public school, or at a school which is 
an approximate equivalent, of all children who are between seven 
and fourteen years of age, are in the proper physical and mental 
condition, and reside in a city or school district having a population 
of 5000 or more and employing a superintendent of schools; in such 
a city or district children between fourteen ‘and sixteen years must 
attend school unless they obtain an employment certificate and are 
regularly engaged in some useful employment or service; and 
outside of such a city or district all children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years and those between fourteen and sixteen 
years who are not regularly employed must attend school on all 
school days from October to June. In a city of the first or second 
class every boy between fourteen and sixteen years of age who has an 
employment certificate, but has not completed the course of study 
prescribed for the elementary public schools or the equivalent, must 
attend an evening school not less than six hours each week for a 
period of not less than sixteen weeks each year, or a trade school not 
less than eight hours a week for sixteen weeks a year. By a law of 
1908 the board of education of any city is authorized to establish 
industrial schools for children who have completed the elementary 
school course or have attained the age of fourteen years, and trade 
schools for children who are more than sixteen years old and have 
completed the elementary school course or a course offered by any 
of the industrial schools. For the training of teachers for tKe ele- 
mentary schools the state maintains ten normal schools at Oswego 
(1863), Cortland (1866), Fredonia (1866), Potsdam (1866), Geneseo 
(1867), Brockport (1867), Buffalo (1867), New Paltz (1885), Oneonta 
(1887) and Plattsburg (1890); it also appropriates S700 annually for 
each teachers’ training class in about one hundred of the secondary 
schools. The State Normal College at Albany, founded in 1844 as 
the first state normal school, is designed principally for the training 
of teachers for the secondary schools, about 800 high schools and 
academies, supported wholly or in part by the state. 

The state controls professional and. technical schools through the 
regents’ examinations of candidates for admission to such schools 
and to the professions, determines the minimum requirements for 
admission to college by the regents’ academic examinations, main- 
tains the large State Library and the valuable State Museum, and 
occasionally makes a gift to a college or a university for the support 
of courses in practical industries; but it maintains no college dr 
university that is composed of a teaching body. To Cornell Uni- 
versity (<?.^), a non-seCtarian institution opened at Ithaca in 1868, the 
state turned over the proceeds from the National land-grant act of 
1862 on condition that it should admit free one student annually 
from each Assembly district, and m 1909 a still closer relation between 
this institution and the state was established by an act which makes 
the governor, lieutenant-governor, speaker of. the Assembly and 
commissioner of education ex-officio members of its board of trustees, 
and authorizes the governor wfith the approval of the Senate to 
appoint five other members, one each year. 

Among the institutions of higher learning in the state, besides 
Columbia University (g.v.) and Cornell University (j.tf.), are: Union 
University t (1795, non-sectarian), . at Schenectady; Hamilton 
College (181 2, non-sectarian), at Clinton; Colgate University (1819, 
non-sectarian), at Hamilton ; Hobart College (.1822, non-sectarian), at 
Geneva; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (1824, non -sectarian), at 
Troy; New York. University (1832, non-sectarian), in New York 
City; Alfred University (1836, non-sectarian), at Alfred; pordham 
University (1841, Roman Catholic), in New York City; College of 


non-sectarian), at Brooklyn; Niagara university (1050, 
an Catholic), at Niagara Falls; St Lawrence University (1858, 
sectarian), at Canton; St Bonaventure’s College (1859, Roman 
olic), at St Bona venture; St Stephen’s College (i860, Pro- 
nt Episcopal), at Annandale; Manhattan College (1863, Roman 
olic), at New York City; : St John’s College (1870, Roman 
olic), at Brooklyn; Canisius College (1870, Roman Catholic), 
uffalo; Syracuse University (1871, Methodist Episcopal), at 
:use; Adelphi College (1896, non-sectarian), at Brooklyn; and 
cson School of Technology (1896, non- sectarian), at Potsdam. 
United States Military Academy (1802) is at West Point. 
nance . — In New York the direct property tax is levied by and 
le benefit of localities. Revenues for state purposes are derived 
special taxes collected from the liquor traffic, corporations, 
fers of decedents’ estates, transfers of shares of stock, recording 
>n mortgages, sales of products of state institutions, fees of 
c officers including fines and penalties, interest on deposits of 
funds, refunds from department examinations and revenue 
investments of trust funds, the most important of, which are the 
non school fund and the United States deposit fund. A board 
ree tax commissioners has supervision of method's of assessment 
n the state, and with the commissioners of the land office 
:itutes the state board of equalization., The county super- 
s, with or without the aid of three commissioners whom they are 
orized to appoint for the purpose, constitute a county board of 
lization. The recording tax on mortgages, amounting to one- 
of 1 % of the principal sums secured, is collected by the record- 
officers under the supervision of the state board of tax com- 
toners. The administration of the liquor tax law is under the 
rvision of the state commissioner of excise and his deputies, 
tax, on corporations, originating as a capital stock tax in 1880 
extended through succeeding years, is administered by the state 
otroller. The comptroller also has charge of the enforcement of 
>tock transfer tax act and of the laws imposing taxes upon the 
;fer of decedents’ estates. The aggregate of taxes received by 
tate treasury through the comptroller’s department for the fiscal 
ending September 30, 1909, was $23,000,000. : 

1 the 30th of September ,1909 the state debt, most of which was 
:ed since 1895 for the purpose of canal improvements, amounted 
4.1 ,230,660. The surplus in the treasury was $8, 435, 848, the 
amount in trust and sinking funds was $31,301,501. The 
titution prohibits the legislature from lending the state’s' credit 
nc u rri ng , an indebtedness for current expenses in excess of 
DO, 000 or incurring any indebtedness whatever, other than for 
purposes, unless such indebtedness, be authorized by la w for 
ne single work or object,” the law to be approved by the people 
general election and providing for a direct annual tax sufficient , 
ly the interest and -to liquidate the debt within eighteen years. ! 
: instrument further prohibits each county, city, town and ! 
ge from lending its credit and from creating an. indebtedness in 
3s of 10% of the assessed valuation of its real estate.' , 

le first state institution to receive a bank charter was the bank 
ew York, incorporated in 1791. In 1804 free banking was re- 
ted to such an extent as to give practically a monopoly of the 
ness to associations receiving special charters, and as these 
tefs were generally awarded as favours to politicians the system 
a formidable agency of corruption. Chiefly because of these 
the constitution of 1821 required the assent of two- thirds of the 
ibers elected to each house of the legislature to pass an act 
ting a corporation. In 1829 the Safety-Fund Act was passed, 
h required each bank thereafter chartered or rechartered to pay 
the ‘state treasury 3% of its capital stock other ’than that owned 
he state, and from this fund the debts, of insolvent banks were to 
aid. The fund became exhausted by many failures, and a free 
ting Jaw was enacted in 1838. The constitution of 1846 pro- 
red the legislature from granting any special charters for bank- 
purposes, and consequently no more safety-fund banks were 
blished. At the same time the free- ban king system has been 
tly improved. The state banks still have the right to- issue 
ency, but the heavy tax on currency issue imposed by Congress 
866 (after the introduction of the National banking system in 
;) put a stop to the practice. In 1851 a state banking depart- 
t was created, and at the head of this is a superintendent of banks 
Dinted by the governor, with the consent of the Senate, for a term 
hree years. The superintendent — or examiners appointed by 
(from a civil service list) — is required to examine every bank 
every trust company at least twice each year, each building and 
association at least once a year, and every savings bank at 
t once in two years. The law prorides specifically as to the in- 
ment of deposits made in savings banks with the evident purpose 
irovidifig the greatest possible security to depositors. State 
Its must carry from 15% to 25% reserve and trust companies 
1 10% to 15 % reserve, depending upon location, 
he introduction of the National banking system caused a decrease 
xe number of state banks from 309 in 1863 to 45 in 1868, but their 
iber has increased steadily since 1880 ana in 1909 there were 202. 
he same year there were 140 savings-banks, 85 trust companies, 46 


inis is over 21 y 0 01 tne enure oanicmg power oi me unitea orates. 

To correct abuses: in the life insurance business which, were -dis- 
covered in 1905 by- a committee of. the state, legislature,. Ia\v$ were 
passed in the next year regulating 'the election of the directors of. the 
insurance companies, and the investments of the companies' and 
the distribution of dividends, limiting the amount of business of the 
larger companies and prohibitingrebates on insurance premiums. A 
state superintendent of* insurance, (since i860) appointed by the. 
governor, holds office for three years. 

History . — The aboriginal inhabitants of New York had an 
important influence on its colonial history. Withjn its limits 
from the upper Hudson westward to the Genesee river was the 
home of that powerful confederacy of Indian tribes , the Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas, known tp the French 
as the Iroquois and to the English as. the Five (later Six) Nations. 
When supplied with firearms by Europeans they reduced a 
number of other tribes to subjection and. extended fheir dominion 
over most of the territory from the St Lawrence to the Tennessee 
and from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. They were at the 
height of their power about 1700. Of much less influence in 
New York were several Algonquian tribes in the lower valley 
of the Hudson and along the sea coast. 

New York Bay and the Hudson river were discovered by 
Giovanni da Verrazano in 1524, and were probably seen by. 
Estevan Gomez in 15257 for many years following French 
vessels occasionally , ascended the Hudson to trade with the 
Indians. The history of New York really begins, however, in 
1609. In July of that year Samuel de Champlain discovered the 
lake which bears his name and on its shores led his Algonquian 
Indian allies against the Iroquois, thus provoking against his 
countrymen the hostility of a people who for years were to hold 1 
the balance of power between the English and the French in 
America. On the 3rd of September Henry Hudson, in the 
employ of the Dutch East India Company, entered New York 
Bay in the “ Half Moon ” in search of the “ northwest. passage.”. 
He conceived that a vast trade with the Iroquois for furs might 
be established; his report aroused great interest in Holland; 
and the United Netherlands, whose independence had been 
acknowledged in the spring, claimed the newly discovered 
country. In 1610 a vessel was despatched with merchandise; 
suitable for traffic with the Indians, the voyage' resulted in 
profit, and a lucrative trade in peltry sprang up. Early in 1614 
Adriaen Block explored Long Island Sound and discovered 
Block Island. The merchants of Amsterdam and Hoorn soon 
formed themselves into the New Netherland Company, and on 
the nth of October 1614 received from the States- General a 
three years’ monopoly of the Dutch fur trade in New Netherland, 
i.e. that part of America between New Fra.nce and Virginia,, or 
between latitudes 40° and 45 0 N, Late in the same year or early' 
in 1615 a stockaded trading post called Fort Nassau was erected 
on Castle Island, now within the limits of Albany, arid a fe\tf 
huts were erected about this time or earlier on the southern 
extremity of Manhattan Island; but no effort at colonization 
was as yet made. In 1617 the Dutch negotiated with the Iroquois 
a treaty of peace and alliance. Fort Nassau \vas soon removed 
to the mouth of Tawasentha Creek. On the expiration' of the 
charter of the New Netherland Company (1618) the States- 
General refused to grant a renewal, and only private ventures 
were authorized until 1621, when the West India Company 
(q. v.) was chartered for a -term of twenty-four years; to this 
company was given a monopoly of Dutch trade with the whole 
American coast from Newfoundland to the Straits of Magellan'. 
It was authorized to plant colonies and to govern them under 
a very limited supervision of the States- General, such' as the 
approval of its appointment of a governor and of its' instructions' 
to him; and its own government was vested in five chambers’ 
of directors and an executive board or college of nineteen 
delegates from those chambers, eight of the nineteen representing 
the Chamber of Amsterdam. New Netherland became one of 
the more important interests of the Company. In June 1623, 
* however, New Netherland w r as formally erected into a province 
and the management of its affairs assigned to the Chamber of 


tloon), under Cornells Jacobsen Mey,, the first governor 
director of the colony . Arriving at Manhattan early in' May , 
w of the tnen remained there, another small party established 
iraporary post (Fort. Nassau) on the Delaware river, and 
another began a fortified settlement on. the site of the 
ent Hartford, Connecticut. But more than one-half of the 
ilies proceeded up the Hudson to Fort Orange, the successor 
r ort Nassau, at the mouth of Tawasentha Creek, and there 
ided what is. now Albany. Three more vessels arrived in 
5, and when in that year Mcy was succeeded as director by 
iam Verbulst the colony had a population of 200 or more, 
government of the province was fully established in 1626 
was vested mainly in a director-general and council. The 
ctorrgeneral was formal^ appointed by the Company subject 
:he approval of the States-General, but the Amsterdam 
mber and the College of Nineteen supervised his admini- 
tion. The members of the council were formally appointed 
:he Company, but the director-general actually determined 
they should be, and as he was not bound by their advice 
r were no check to an autocratic rule. Peter Miriuit, the first 
ctor- general, arrived with more colonists in May 1626, and 
1 afterwards Manhattan Island was bought from the Indians, 

: Amsterdam was erected at its lower end, and'the settlement 
: was made the seat of government. 

1 1629, chiefly to encourage agriculture, the Company issued 
amous Charter of Privileges and Exemptions, which provided 
any member might have anywhere in New N.etherland 
pt on Manhattan Island his choice of a tract of unoccupied 
[ extending 16 m. along the seacoast or one side of a navigable 
r, or 8 m. along the river on both sides “ and so far into the 
itry as the situation of the occupy ers will permit ” by 
hasing the same from the Indians and planting upon it a 
ny of fifty persons, upwards of 15 years old, within four years 
1 the beginning of . the Undertaking, one-fourth part within 
year; and that any private person might with the approval 
le director-general and council , take up as much land as he 
ild be able to improve. The founder of a colony w*as styled 
ilroon, arid, although the colonists were bound to him only 
voluntary contract for specified terms, the relations between 
1 and the patroon during, the continuance of the contract 
s in several important respects similar to those, under the 
al system between the lord of a manor and his serfs. The 
oon received his estate in perpetual inheritance and had the 
isive right of hunting and fishing upon it. Each colonist 
only paid him a fixed rent, usually in kind, but had to share 
: him the increase of the stock and to have the grain ground 
is mill. The patroon was the legal heir of all his colonists 
died intestate. He had civil and criminal jurisdiction^ 
in the boundaries of his estate; he could create offices, 
.d cities, and appoint officers and magistrates, and, although, 
charter permitted an appeal from his court to the director- 
ral and council in any case in which the amount, in dispute 
eded fifty guilders ($20)', some of. the 'patroons' exacted 
1 their colonists a promise not to avail themselves of the 
[lege. The Company promised, to permit the patroons 
ngage in the fur trade, wherever it had no commissary of 
wn, subject, to a tax of one guilder (40 cents) on each skin, 
to engage in other trade along the coast from Newfoundland 
lorida subject to a tax of 5% on goods' shipped to Europe, 
colonists of the patroons w:ere exempted from all taxes for 
riod of ten years, but were forbidden to manufacture any 
l whatever. The charter did not give the encouragement 
jriculture that was expected of it because the status created | 
olonists of a patroon was no attraction to a successful farmer I 
le Netherlands. Immediately after the issue of the charter 
y of the more adroit directors of the Amsterdam Chamber 
ened to acquire for themselves, as patroons, the tracts 
ind most favourably situated for trade. On both sides 
he entrance to Delaware Bay Samuel Godyn, .Samuel 
laert and five other directors who were admitted to partner- 


island and including .Staten Island,. Michael Pauvir estab fished 
the manor and colony, .of Pavonia; on both sides of the Hudson 
and' extending in all directions from Fort Orange { Albany) 
Kilian van Rensselaer established the manbr and Colony of 
Rensselaerwyck. The colony of Swaanendael was destroyed by 
the Indians in 1632. Pauw. maintained his colony of Pavonia 
for about seven years and then sold out to the Company. The 
colony of Rensselaer wyck was the only one that prospered under 
the patroon system. In the meantime the patroons had 
claimed unrestricted rights of .trade vrithin the boundaries of their 
estates. These were stoutly denied by the Company. Director- 
General Minuit was recalled in 1632 on the ground that he' had 
been partial to the patroons; and Wouter van T wilier, who arrived 
in 1633, endeavoured to promote only the selfish commercial 
policy of the Company; at the close of his administration (1637) 
the affairs of the province were in a ruinous condition. 

. William Kieft was appointed director-general late fri 163.7, 
and in 1638 the Company abandoned its monopoly of trade 
in New Netherland and gave notice that all inhabitants of the 
United Provinces, and of friendly countries, might trade there 
subject to an import duty of 10%, an export duty of 15%, and 
to the requirement that the goods should be carried in The 
Company’s ships. At the same time the director-general was 
instructed to issue to any immigrant applying for land a patent 
for as large a farm as he required for cultivation and pasturage, 
to be free of all charges for ten years and thereafter subject only 
to a quit-rent of one-tenth of the produce. Two years later, 
by* a revision of the Charter of Privileges and Exemptions, the 
prohibition on manufactures was abolished, the privileges of 
the original charter . with respect to patroons w^ere extended 
to ‘‘ jail good inhabitants of the Netherlands,” and the estate 
of a patroon was limited to 4 m. along the coast or a navigable 
river and 8, m. back into the country. The revised charter 
also provided that any : one who brought over five colonists and. 
established them in a new settlement should receive 200 acres, 
and -if such a settlement grew to be a town or village it should 
receive a grant of municipal government. These, inducements 
encouraged immigration not only from the Fatherland but from 
New England and Virginia. But the freedom of trade promoted 
dangerous relations with the Indians, and an attempt of Kieft 
to collect a tribute from the Algonquian tribes in the vicinity 
of Manhattan Island and other indiscretions of this officer pro- 
voked Indian hostilities (1641-1645), during which most of ’the 
outlying settlements were laid waste. 

Out of this warfare arose an organized movement for a govern- 
ment in which the colonists should have a voice. In August 
1641 Kieft called an assembly of the heads of families in the 
neighbourhood of Fort Amsterdam to consider the question of 
peace or war. The assembly chose a board of Twelve Men to 
represent it, and a few months later this board demanded certain 
reforms, especially that the membership of the director-general’s 
council should be increased . from one to five by the popular 
election of four members. Kieft promised the concessions to gain 
the board’s consent to waging war, but later denied its authority 
to exact promises from him and dissolved it. At another crisis, 
in 1643* he was obliged to call a second assembly of the people. 
ThisjJme a board of Eight Men was chosen to confer with him. 
It denied his right to leyy certain war taxes, and when it had 
in vain protested to him against his arbitrary measures it sent 
a petition, in 1644, to the States-General for his recall, and this 
was granted. Peter Stuyvesant (q.v.), his successor, arrived 
at Fort Amsterdam in May 1647. Under his rule there. w r as a 
return, of prosperity; from 1653 to . 1664 the population of 
the province increased from 2000 to 10,000. Stuyvesant was- 
however, extremely arbitrary. Although he permitted the exist- 
ence of a board of Nine Men to act .as “ tribunes ” for the people 
it was originally composed of his selections from eighteen persons 
chosen at a popular election, and annually thereafter the places 
of six retiring members were filled by his selections, from twelve 
persons nominated by the board. Tie treated it with increasing 


yvesant conducted a successful expedition against .the 
is on the southern border of New Netherlands in 1655; 
ie was powerless against the English. The Dutch had 
daimed the whole coast from Delaware .Bay to Cape Cod, 
)y the.’ treaty 'of Hartford (1650), negotiated between 
If and the commissioners of the United Colonies of New 
nd, Stuyvesant agreed to a boundary which on the mainland 
ly determined the existing boundary between New York 
Connecticut and on Long Island extended southward 
the west side of Oyster Bay to the Atlantic Ocean. Not- 
tanding the good claim to their province which the Dutbh 
:stablished by discovery and occupancy, the government 
iat Britain, basing its claim to the same territory on;Cabot’s 
fery (1498), - the patent to the London and Plymouth 
mies (1606), and the patent to the Council for New England 
). , contended that the ; Dutch were intruders , In 16 53 , 
^ the war between England and Holland, the Dutch, 
g an, English attack, built a wall, from which the present 
Street was named, across Manhattan Island at wKat was 
the northern 1 limits of New Amsterdam. In the following 
Cromwell actually sent out an expedition which; with the 
'New England, was to attempt the conquest, but before 
tack was made peace was announced. The Connecticut 
er of 1662 included in that colony some settlements 
•wledged by the. treaty of Hartford -to belong tc New 
Hand* and strife was renewed. Finally, in March 
Charles II. formally erected into a province the whole 
)ry from the west side of the Connecticut river to the 
fide of Delaware- Bay together with all of Long Island 
few other dependencies of minor importance* and granted 
his brother James, the duke of York and Albany, as its 
proprietor. The duke appointed Colonel Richard Nicolls 
nor and placed him in command of an expedition to effect 
nquest. Nicolls won over the burgomaster of New Amster- 
and other prominent citizens by the favourable terms 
he offered, and Stuyvesant was forced, without fighting, 
1 formal surrender on the 8th of September. The duke’s 
rity was proclaimed and New Netherland became New 
The separation from it of whatis now New Jersey (q.v.) 
egun by the duke’s conveyance, in the preceding June, of 
portion of his province’ to Berkeley and Carteret, and among 
ro us changes from Dutch to English names was that from 
Orange to Fort Albany. A treaty of alliance with the 
wks and Senecas procured for the English the same friendly 
ms with the Iroquois that the Dutch had enjoyed. The 
tion from Dutch to English institutions was effected 
ally and the private rights of the Dutch were carefully 
‘ved. The English executive, consisting of a governor 
ouncil, was much like the Dutch, but Nicolls, by : his con- 
»ry spirit, made his administration more agreeable than 
esant’s. In the administration of local affairs some of the 
1 settlements were little disturbed until ten years' or more 
the conquest, but the introduction of English institutions 
settlements wholly or largely English was begun in 1665 
e erection of Long Island, Staten Island 1 and Westchester 
m English county under the name of Yorkshire, ! and by 
lg into operation in that county a code of laws known as 
Duke’s Laws.” This code was based largely on the laws 
w England, and, although a source of popular discontent, 
e to the 1 freeholders of each town a voice in the government 
ir town 1 by permitting them to elect a board of eight over- 
which chose a constable and sat as a court for the trial of 
causes. Nicolls resigned the governorship in 1668, but 
ccessor, Francis Lovelace, continued his policy — autocratic 
ament, arbitrary in form but mild in practice, and pro- 
ve in the matter of religious toleration. Ih August 1673’, 
ad and England being at war,' a Dutch fleet surprised 
York, captured the city, and restored Dutch authority 
he names of New Netherland and New Amsterdam: But 


duke to perfect his title and Edmund (later Sir Edmund) Andros; 
themew governor, wasi instructed to establish English institutions 
and enforce English law in all sections. In 1675 Andros estab- 
lished at Albany a commission for Indian affairs which long 
rendered important service in preserving the English Troquois 
alliance. The imperious manner of Andros made him many 
enemies.- Some of. them preferred charges against him relating 
to his. administration of the revenue. He was called to England 
in 1681 to answer these, and during his absence the demand for. a 
representative assembly was accompanied with a refusal to pay 
the customs duties and so much other insubordination that the 
duke appointed Colonel Thomas Dongan to succeed Andros* 
and instructed him to. call the desired assembly. It met at Fort 
James in- the City of New York on the 17th of October 1683* 
was, in: session! fox about three weeks, and passed fifteen acts! 
The first, styled a. charter of liberties and privileges, required 
that -an * assembly, elected by the freeholders and freemen should 
be .called :at > least oiice every three years; vested all legislative 
authority in the governor, council and assembly; forbade the 
imposition of any taxes; without the consent of the assembly; 
and provided for religious fiberty and trial by jury. Other acts 
divided ithe province into counties, established' courts of justice* 
and provided for a revenue. In August 168^ when, by its charter; 
the -western boundary of the province was not definitely extended 
beyond the Hudson, Dongan laid the basis of New York’s claim 
to the western lands of the Iroquois by a new covenant with 
them in which they recognized the English as their protectors, 
and throughout his administration he was busy neutralizing 
French influence among the Iroquois and in diverting the fur 
trade of the north-west from the St Lawrence to Albany. The 
charter of liberties and privileges was approved by the duke, but 
before the news of this reached its authors the duke became 
King James II., and in 1686, when a frame of government for 
New York as a royal province was provided, the assembly was 
dispensed with. About the same time the new king adopted a 
policy for strengthening the imperial control over New England 
as well as for the erection of a stronger barrier against the 
French, and in 1688 New York and New Jersey were consoli- 
dated with the New England colonies into the Dominion of New 
England and placed under the viceregal authority of Sir Edmund 
Andros as governor-general. The news of the English revolution 
of 1688, however, caused an uprising in Boston, and in April 
1689 Andros was seized and imprisoned. Francis Nicholson as 
lieutenant-governor -was still in quiet possession of the govern- 
ment of New York, and a majority of the population of the 
province were satisfied to await the outcome of the revolution! 
in the mother country, but in the southern portion of the province, 
especially in the City of New York and on Long Island, were a 
number of. restless spirits who were encouraged by the fall of 
Andros to take matters into their own hands. They found a 
leader in a ! German merchant, Jacob Leisler Leisler 

refused to pay duties on a cargo of wine on the ground that the 
collector was a “ papist,” and on the 31st of May 1689, during 
a mutiny of the militia, he and other militia captains seized 
-Fort James. In the following month Nicholson deserted his 
po^t and sailed for England, and Leisler easily gained possession 
of the city. To strengthen his position he called an assembly 
which cbnferred upon him the powers of a dictator. Some time 
after a copyof the order of the new monarchs (William and Mary) 
tb continue all Protestants in their offices in the colonies had 
been received, Leisler falsely announced that he had received 
a commission as lieutenant-governor. He then attempted' to 
revive the act of 1683 for raising revenue, but met with so much 
opposition that he issued writs for the election of another 
assembly. This, however, brought him chiefly petitions for 
the redress of grievances. Albany successfully defied his usurped 
authority’ tint# his recognition was necessary to a united front 
against the French and their Indian allies, who, in February 
1 690, had surprised and burned Schenectady. Two other French 


ry as the firsts step toward the union of the colonies. At 
ali, delegates from Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut 
Maryland met in New York City with delegates from New 
: on the ist of May 1690 to consider concerted action against 
enemy, and although the expedition which they sent out 
a failure it numbered 855 men, New York furnishing about 
lalf the men, Massachusetts one of the two commanders and 
lecticut'the other. Leisler had proclaimed the new monarchs 
reat Britain and had declared that it was his purpose only 
rotect the province and the Protestant religion until the 
al of a governor appointed by them ; but he was enraged 
1 he learned that he had been ignored and that under the 
governor. Colonel Henry Sloughter, his enemies, van 
landt and Bayard, had again been appointed to the council, 
n Major Richard Ingoldsby arrived with two companies 
re king’s soldiers and demanded possession of the fort, 
er refused although he still professed his willingness to 
er it to Sloughter. On the 17th of March 1691 Leisler ’s 
fired on the king’s soldiers, killing two and wounding 
•al. Governor Sloughter arrived two days later, and the 
t terminated in the arrest of Leisler and his chief followers, 
er and Jacob Milborne, his son-in-law, were pronounced 
y of treason, and were executed on the 16th of May. The 
ition was regarded even by many who had been indifferent 
eisler’s cause, as an act of revenge. The case was carried 
ngland, where, in 1695 parliament reversed the attainders 
e victims, and for many years the province was rent by the 
erian andanti-Leislerian factions. 

>vernor Sloughter, as his commission directed, re-established 
>91 the assembly which James II. had abolished in 1 686, 
throughout the remainder of the^ colonial era the history 
e province- relates chiefly to the rise of popular government 
the . defence of the northern frontier. At its first session 
ssembly passed an act declaratory of the rights and privileges 
e people, and much like the charter of liberties and privileges 
Led in 16S3, except that annual instead of triennial sessions 
e assembly were now requested and, as was also provided in 
?hter’s commission and instructions, religious liberty w r as 
to Roman Catholics. This act was disallowed by the 
n in 1697., and until Governor Cornbury’s administration 
r- 1708) both the Leislerians and the anti-Leislerians 
ite.dly bid for the governor’s favour .by supporting his 
,ures instead of contending for popular rights. But Corn- 
’s embezzlement of £1500, appropriated for fortifying the 
O:\vs connecting Upper and Lower New York Bay, united 
■actions against him and started the assembly in the im- 
int contest which ended in the establishment of its control 
the public purse. In 1706 it won the right to appoint its 
treasurer to care for money appropriated for extraordinary 
oses, and eight years later the governor assented to an act 
L gave to this officer the custody of practically all public 
?y. ; Until 1737 it had been the custom to continue the 
me acts from three to five years, but thereafter the assembly 
:ed on. annual appropriations. 

le first newspaper of New York, the Yew York Gazette , 
established in 1725 by William Bradford as a semi- 
al organ of the administration. In 1733 a popular organ, 
New York Weekly Journal , was established under John 
r Zenger- (1697-1746), and in 1735 both the freedom of the 
i and a great advance toward the independence of the 
;iary were the outcome of a famous libel suit against Zenger. 
itjVMeen the administration of Governor Montgomerie (1728- 
) and Governor Cosby (1732-1736) there was an interregnum 
irteen months during which Rip van Dam, president of the 
cil, ? * was acting-governor, and upon Cosby’s arrival a dispute 
i between him and van Dam over the division of the salary 
fees.'. rBoth appealed to the law, and when the chief-justice, 
5? Morris, refused Cosby’s request to have. the court proceed 
juity jurisdiction, and denied the right of the governor to 


Zenger was arrested for libel in November 1734: The case was 
not brought to trial until August 1735, and in- the meantime 
Zenger was kept in jail. Originally he had for counsel two of 
the most able lawyers in the province, James Alexander (1690- 
1.756) and William Smith (1697-1769), but when they excepted 
to the commissions of the chief-justice, James de Lancey 
(1703-1760) and one of his associates, .because by. these , com- 
missions the justices had been appointed “ during pleasure ” 
instead of “ during good behaviour,” the chief justice disbarred 
them. Their places, however, were taken by Andrew Hamilton, 
speaker cf the Assembly of Pennsylvania and a lawyer of great 
reputation in the English colonies. The jury quickly agreed 
on a verdict of not guilt y, and the acquittal was greeted by the 
populace with shouts of triumph. The further independence of 
judges became a leading issue in 1761 when the assembly 
insisted that they should be* appointed during good behaviour, 
and refused to pay the salaries of those appointed during pleasure; 
but the home government met this refusal by ordering that they 
be paid out of the quit-rents. 

The defence of the northern frontier w r as a heavy burden to 
New York, but by its problems the growth of the union of the 
colonies was promoted. From the destruction of Schenectady to 
the Peace of Ryswick (1697) hostilities between the French and 
the English in the New World took the form of occasional raids 
across the frontier, chiefly by the Indian allies. The main effort 
of the French, however, was, by diplomacy, to destroy the English- 
Iroquois alliance. This rested on the fear of the Iroquois for 
the French and their hope of protection from the English. 
Therefore, in response to their repeated complaints of the weak- 
ness of the English arising from disunion, Governor Fletcher, 
in 1694, called another intercolonial conference consisting of 
delegates from New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
New Jersey, and urged the necessity of more united feelings. 
Open hostilities were interrupted for a few years by the Peace of 
Ryswick and for a longer period by the Peace of Utrecht (1713), 
but French priests continued to dwell among the Iroquois, 
teaching them and distributing presents, and of the success of this 
diplomacy the English were ever in danger. To counteract 
it they, in 1701, prevailed upon the chiefs to deed their territory; 
said to be 800 m. in length and 400 m. in breadth, to the king of 
England. The English, also, frequently distributed presents. 
But the success of the French at the close of the 17th century 
and the early portion of the 18th was prevented only by the 
ceaseless efforts of Peter Schuyler (1657-1724) whose personal 
influence was for years dominant among all the Iroquois except 
the Senecas. When they had assumed a neutral attitude, he 
persuaded a number of them to join troops from. New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut in the unsuccessful expeditions of 
1709 and 1711 against the French at Montreal. The English had 
a decided advantage over the French in that they could furnish 
goods for the Indian trade much cheaper than their rivals, and 
when Governor Burnet saw that this advantage was being lost 
by a trade between Albany and Montreal he persuaded the 
assembly to pass an act (1720) prohibiting it. Pursuing the same 
wise policy he established a trading post at Oswego in 1722 and 
fortified it in 1727, and thereby placed the Iroquois in the desir- 
able position of middlemen in a profitable fur trade with the 
“Far Indians.” London merchants, in their greed, brought 
about the repeal of the prohibitory act in 1729, but its effects 
were only in part destroyed. At another intercolonial conference 
at Albany, called by Burnet, a line of trading posts along the 
northern and western frontiers was strongly recommended. 
But neither the other colonies nor the home government would 
co-operate, and the French were the first to accomplish it. In 
King George’s War the co-operation of all the northern colonies 
was sought, and New York contributed £3900 and some, cannon 
toward New England’s successful expedition against Louisburg. 
But it was left alorte to protect its own frontier against the. French, 
and while the assembly- was wrangling with Governor Clinton 


greatly endangering the English-Iroquois alliance. Even 
r the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) the Iroquois complained 
erly of the fraudulent land speculators, and in 1753 the chiefs 
the Mohawks threatened to declare the covenant chain 
cen. A reconciliation was effected, however, by Colonel 
liam Johnson (17 15-1774), who had long .been superintendent 
Indian affairs. Largely to secure the co-operation of the 
juois the home government itself now called to meet at 
any (g.u.) the most important assembly of colonial deputies 
t had yet gathered. This body, consisting of twenty-five 
nbers and -representing seven colonies, rriet in June 1754, 
besides negotiating successfully with . the Iroquois, it adopted, 
ti some modifications^ a plan of colonial union prepared by 
ijamin Franklin; the plan was not approved, however, either 
the home government or by any of the colonies. In the first 
r of the war (1755) expeditions set out against Fort Duquesne 
the site of Pittsburg) and Fort Niagara andi Crown Point, 
the New York frontier. None of these was taken but on the 
of September Major-General William Johnson, in command 
:he expedition against' Crown Point, defeated a French and 
ian force under Baron Dieskau in the battle of Lake George. 
Johnson thought it unsafe to pursue the routed army his 
lory had no other effect than the erection, here of the useless 
ences of Fort 1 William Henry, but as it was the only success 
a year of gloom parliament rewarded him with a grant of 
00 and the title of a baronet. In August 1756 Montcalm took 
vego from the English and destroyed it,' and in 1757 he 
4ured Fort William Henry; but in the latter year the elder 
t assumed control of affairs in England, and his. aggressive, 
ir-sighted policy turned the tide' Of war in- England’s favour, 
tory followed victory, Ticonderoga, Crown Point and Niagara 
re wrested from the French and New York was freed of its 
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England’s attempt to make the colonies pay the expenses 
the war by means of the stamp tax thoroughly aroused the 
position of commercial New York, already chafing under the 
■dships imposed by the Navigation Acts and burdened with 
rar debt , of its own exceeding £300,000. The assembly was 
lost .unanimous in voicing its protest to the governor. It 
:homed its committee, which had been appointed to corre- 
ind with the New York agent in London, to correspond also 
;h the committees in the other colonies and this committee 
►resented New York in the Stamp Act Congress, a body which 
s called at the suggestion of Massachusetts, met in Njew 
rk City an October 1765, was composed of , twenty-seven 
mbers representing nine colonies, and drew up a declaration 
rights, an address to the king, and a petition to each house 
parliament. When the Sons of Liberty, a society composed 
gely of unfranchised mechanics and artisans of New : York 
:y, ,• which began to , dominate - the movement immediately 
er the Congress adjourned, resorted to mob violence — destroy- 
; property and burning in effigy the governor and other officers 
;he propertied classes drew back, and. a few years later the 
pular or patriot party lost its control of the assembly. Since 
* Zenger trial' there had been- a court party and a popular 
rty: the former included many wealthy Anglicans and, was 
der the leadership of the De Lanceys, the latter included 
my wealthy and influential dissenters and was. under the 
.dership of the Livingstons. During the administration of 
►vernor- Clinton .(1743-1753) a quarrel between the governor 
d James De Lancey, the chief-justice, had greatly weakened the 
art party, and nearly all its members supported their rivals 
opposition to the Stamp Act. In the series of . events which 
lowed the first violence of the Sons of Liberty important 
anges were made in party lines. Personal rivalry and creed 
came subordinate to political principles. The court party 
came the Loyalist party, standing for law as against rebellion, 
marchy and the union of the empire as against republicanism; 
^ popular party became the patriot party, determined to stand 
its rights at any cost. The Stamp Act was repealed in March 


in New York by fresh outbursts of the Sons of Liberty and, 
as ; in the other colonies, by- an association of nearly alL. the 
merchants, the members pledging themselves not to imports any- 
thing from England until the duties were repealed. f New York 
had also been requested to ^provide .certain supplies for the British 
troops quartered in the city. This the assembly refused to .do 
but parliament answered (1767) by forbidding it to do tiny other 
business until it complied. It was under these conditions that 
the Loyalists, in the elections of 1768 and 1769, gained control 
of the assembly and in the latter year passed, an act granting 
the soldiers’ supplies. When, in i 7 70, all the duties except 
those on tea were repealed, the conservative merchants wished 
to .permit the importation cf . all goods from England except 
tea. The Sons of Liberty; strongly opposed this, but the con- 
servatives won. and went over to the Loyalists. The moderate 
Loyalists joined in the election of delegates to the first Con- 
tinental Congress; but the great body of Loyalists in New York 
strongly disapproved of the “ dangerous and extravagant ” 
measures adopted by that body, and the assembly, in January 
1775, refused to approve its acts or choose delegates to the 
second Continental-Congress, w The patriots met this refusal by 
calling a provincial convention to choose the delegates. Scarcely 
had they done this when news of the encounter at Lexington 
produced a strong reaction in their favour, and in May 1775 they 
called a Provincial Congress which usurped the powers of the 
Assembly. Still, conditions were such in New York that a fight 
for independence was not to he lightly considered. The failure 
of Montgomery's expedition against Canada at the. close of 177$ 
left the colony exposed to British attacks, from the north. In 
the south the chief city was exposed to the British .fleet. . Sir 
William Johnson died in 1774? but under his influence and that 
of his son, Sir John Johnson, and his nephew Guy Johnson, - 
the Mohawks and other Iroquois Indians had become firmly 
attached to the British side and threatened the western frontier* 
In various sections, too, considerable numbers of Loyalists were 
determined to aid the British. When, in June 177b, a vote on 
the Declaration of Independence was pending in the Continental 
Congress, the New York Provincial Congress refused to instruct 
its delegates in the matter; but a newly elected Provincial 
Congress, influenced by a Loyalist plot against the life of Wash-, 
ington, adopted the Declaration when it met, on the,ptlvof July. 

The position of New York made it naturally one of the principal 
theatres of military operations during the War of Independence. 
It was a settled point of British military policy, throughout the; 
war to hold New York. City, and from it, as a base, to establish, 
a line of fortified posts along the Hudson by means of which 
communication might be maintained with another base on 
Lake Champlain. Such a scheme, if successfully carried opt, 
would- have -driven a wedge into the line of colonial defence and 
cut off communication between New England apd the southern 
colonies. A few days after the fight at Lexington and Concord, 
Connecticut authorized an expedition under Ethan Allen which 
surprised and captured Ticonderoga and Crown Point. .In; the 
following year (1776) the British began their offensive operas 
lions for the control of the Hudson; an army , under Sir William 
Howe was to capture New York City and get control of the 
lower Hudson, while another army under .Sir Guy Carleton.was 
to retake Crown Point and Ticonderoga and get control, of- ; the 
upper Hudson.. Howe, with a force of British and Loyalists 
vastly superior in equipment and numbers to Washington’s 
untrained militia, landed in. July on Staten Island and . late in 
August defeated Washington at the battle of Long Island 
within the present limits of Brooklyn borough. In the following 
month Washington withdrew^ from New York City which , the 
British entered and held until the close of the war. Washington 
prepared to withstand the British behind fortifications on 
Harlem Heights, but discovering that Howe. was attempting 
to outflank him by landing troops in the rear he retreated to 
the mainland, leaving only a garrison at Fort Washington, and 
established, a line of fortified camps on the bills overlooking 


:le ot White Flams late in October; m which Howe -gamed 
advantage; and from here both' armies withdrew into -New 
ey, the British capturing Fort Washington on the way, the 
ericans leaving behind garrisons to; guard the Highlands of 
Hudson. In 1777 General John Burgoyne succeeded in 
ng Ticonderoga, but in the swampy forests southward from 
e Champlain he fought his way against heavy odds, and in 
middle of October his campaign culminated, disastrously 
tis surrender at Saratoga. Colonel Barry St Leger led an 
liary expedition from Oswego against Fort Stanwix. on the 
er Mohawk, and on the 6th of August he fought at Oriskany 
of the most bloody battles of the war, but a few days later; 
rted by his terror-stricken Indian allies, he hastened back 
Montreal. The British .government intended that ; Howe 
ild co-operate with Burgoyne by: fighting his way up the 
[son, but as the secretary of state for the colonies neglected 
end him such instructions this was not undertaken until 
/ in October, and then an expedition for the purpose was 
ed under the command of Sir Henry Clinton. Clinton met 
l little difficulty from the principal American defences of 
Highlands, consisting of Forts Montgomery and Clinton 
;he western bank, together with a huge chain and boom 
ched across the river to a precipitous mountain (Anthony’s 
e) on the opposite bank, and ascended as far as Esopus 
v Kingston) which he burned, but he was too late to aid 
*oyne. The year 1778 saw the bloody operations of the 
/ Butlers and their Loyalist and Indian allies in the Mohawk 
Schoharie valleys and notably the massacre at Cherry 
dy. In retaliation a punitive expedition under Generals 
1 Sullivan and James Clinton in 1779 destroyed the Iroquois 
is, and dealt the Indian confederacy a blow from which 
;ver recovered. The American cause was strengthened this 
also by several victories along the lower Hudson of which 
sral Anthony Wayne’s storming of the British fort at Stony 
t was the most important. The closing episode of the war 
r as New 7 York was concerned was the discovery of Benedict 
>ld’s attempt in 1780 to betray West Point and other colonial 
3 on the Hudson to the British. On the 25th of November 
• the British forces finally evacuated New York City, but 
British posts on Lakes Erie and Ontario were not evacuated 
, some years later. 

sw York ratified the Articles of Confederation in 1778, and 
1 Maryland refused to ratify unless those states asserting 
is to territory west to the Mississippi agreed to surrender 
1, New York was the first to do so. But under the leadership 
eorge Clinton, governor in 1777-1795, the state jealously 
ded its commercial interests. The Confederation Congress 
aled to it in vain for the right to collect duties at its port; 
there w T as determined opposition to the new Federal con- 
tion. In support of the constitution, however, there arose 
Federalist party under the able leadership of Alexander 
ilton. When a majority of the constitutional convention i 
’87 had approved of the new constitution Hamilton alone 
e three New York delegates remained to sign it; and when, | 
. its ratification by eight states, the New York convention 
at Poughkeepsie (June 17, 1788) to consider ratification, 
thirds of the members were opposed to it. But others 
won over by the news that it had been ratified by New 
pshire and Virginia or by the telling arguments of Hamilton; 
on the 26th of July the motion to ratify was carried by a 
of 30 to 27. ' 

ie : constitution having been ratified, personal rivalry’ among 
great families — the Clintons, the Livingstons and the 
yiers — again became dominant in political affairs. The 
ons were most popular among the independent freeholders; 
Livingstons had increased their influence by‘ numerous 
iage alliances -with landed families; 'and the ! Sehuylers 
General Philip Schuyler and Alexander ' Hamilton, his 
n-latw. Originally, the Livingstons, with whom John Jay 
connected by marriage, were united with the Schuyler^, 
r r et both together wore unable to defeat the Clintons in an 


ington s neglect to give them the offices they -thought ■ their due; 
joined the Clintonsybut -the Federal patronage. was used against 
the ; anti-Federalists ■ or Republicans with: such effect that in 
1792 John Jay received more votes for , governor . than George 
Clinton, although the latter was counted in on a. technicality. 
Jay was elected in iyos'and re-elected in 1798, but in 1801 the 
brief Federalist regime in . the state came to an end .'with' the 
election of George Clinton for a seventh term. The Republican 
leaders straightway quarrelled among themselves, thus starting 
the long series of factional strifes which have characterized the 
party politics of New York state; the bitterness of the factions 
and the irresponsible council of appointment are also responsible 
for the firm establishment * early in the Republican regime of 
the “ spoils system,”: The leaders of the several Republican 
groups were Chancellor Robert R. Livingston, Aaron Burr, then 
vice-president, Governor George Clinton and his nephew, De 
Witt Clinton, who in 1802 was elected United States senator; 
The first break came in the spring of 1804 when Burr, who had 
incurred the enmity of his Republican colleagues in .1800 by 
seeking Federalist votes in the electoral college at Jefferson’s 
expense, became an independent candidate for governor against 
Morgan Lewis. Hamilton’s action in counselling Federalists 
not to vote for Burr for governor just as he had counselled them 
not to support Burr against Jefferson in 1800, was one of the 
contributary causes of Burr’s hostility to Hamilton which ended 
in the duel (July 1804) in which Burr killed Hamilton. Hamil- 
ton’s death marked the end of the Federalists as a powder in New 
York. The election as governor in 1804 of Lewis, a relative of 
the Livingstons, was followed by a bitter quarrel with the 
Clintons over patronage, and resulted at the state election of 
1807 in the choice of a Clintonian, Daniel D. Tompkins, for 
governor and the virtual elimination of the Livingstons from 
New York state politics. Tompkins served as governor bv 
successive re-elections until 1817, his term covering the trying 
period of the second war with Great Britain. New York, whose 
growing shipping interests had suffered by the Embargo of 
1807, was as a commercial state opposed to the war. Politically 
this opposition had the effect of temporarily reviving the 
Federalist party, which secured control of the legislature, and 
gave the electoral vote of the state in 1812 to De Witt Clinton, 
whom the Federalists had accepted as a candidate to oppose 
Madison for re-election on the war issue. During the war New 
Yorkers served with the regular troops at Niagara, Plattsburg 
and other places on the western and northern frontiers of the 
state. For some years after the war political contests in New 
York state as in the rest of the country were not on party lines. 
The opposing groups were known as “ Bucktails,” whose leaders 
were Governor Tompkins and Martin VanBuren, and “ Clin- 
tonians ” or supporters of De Witt Clinton. In 1817 an act was 
passed which ten years later ended for ever slavery in New York 
state; in the same year De Witt Clinton was elected governor 
and, largely through his efforts, the Erie Canal was begun. 

The election of Martin Van Buren as governor in 1828 marked 
the beginning of the long ascendancy in the state of the “ Albany 
Regency,” a political coterie in which Van Buren, W. L. Marcy, 
Benj'amin Franklin Butler (1795-1858) and Silas Wright were 
among the leaders; Thurlow Weed, their bitterest opponent 
and the man who gave them their name, declared of them that 
he “ had never known a body of men who possessed so much 
power and used it so well.” Thurlow Weed owed his early 
political advancement to the introduction into state politics of 
the anti-Masonic issue (see Anti-Masonic Party), which also 
brought into prominence his co-worker* W. H. Seward. In 1826 in 
Genesee county the disappearance of a printer named William 
Morgan was attributed to Free-Masons and aroused a strong 
antipathy to that order; and the anti-Masonic movement: 
through the fostering care of Weed, Francis Granger (1792-1868) 
and others^ spread to other states and led- eventually to the 
establishment of a political organization that by uniting various 
anti Jacksonian elements, polled in the New'; York state election 
of 1832 more than 156,000 Votes for Francis Granger, their 


ost ..of its adherents found a place in the newly organized 
party, which was powerful enough - in New York >to; elect 
na H. Seward governor in i S3 8, and to re-elect him and 
•y, the state for W. H. Harrison against Van Buren in 1840. 
during the first administration of Governor Seward that 
iti-reiit agitation . in the Hudson river counties began . 
reat.er part of the land in this section was comprised in 
states such as Rensselaerwyck, : Livingston, Starsdale, 
>se, pelham and Van Cortland t manors, and on these 
.sehold system with perpetual leases, leases for 99 years or 
for' one to three lives had become general. Besides rent, 
of the tenants were required to render certain services to 
oprietor, and in case a tenant sold his interest in a. farm ; 
t her he was required to pay the proprietor one- tenth to 
ird L cf the amount received as an alienation fine. 'Stephen 
ensselaer, the proprietor of Rensselaerwyck, had suffered 
nts, especially those of his poorer tenants, to, fall much 
jars, and when after his death (1839) the agents of his 
attempted to collect them they encountered violent 
tion. Governor Seward called out the militia to preserve 
>ut asked the legislature to consider the tenants’ grie vances, 
igislature appointed an arbitration commission, but this 
^successful, and the trouble, spreading to other counties, 
tated.( 1845) in the murder of the deputy-sheriff of Delaware 
% v_ Politically, the anti-rent , associations which were 
1 , often held the balance of : power between the, Whigs and 
imocrats, and in this position they secured the election of 
a or John Young (Whig) as well as ot several members of the. 
ture. favourable to their cause, and promoted the passage of 
l calling the constitutionaLconvention of. 1,846, In the new 
mtion clauses were inserted abolishing . feudal tenures 
miting future leases of agricultural land .to, a period of 
years. The courts pronounced the. aUe nation fines illegal, 
gislature passed several measures for the destruction of the 
}id system, and under the pressure of public opinion the; 
andlords rapidly sold their farms. 1 Up to the election of 

i as governor, New York had usually been Democratic, 
r through th$ predominating influence of Van Buren and 
Albany Regency.” After the defeat of Governor . Silas 
t in 1846, however, the Democratic party split, in 1 9, two 

factions known as the “ Hunkers,” or conservatives, and 
Barnburners,” or radicals.; The factions had their origin 
ahpolitics, the conservatives advocating the, use, of canal 
Les to complete the canals, the radicals insisting that they 
. be. used to pay .the state debt. Later when ; . the con- 
ives; accepted the annexation . of Texas ■ and* the radicals 
*ted; the Wilmot Proviso the split became irrevocable, 
►lit broke up the rule of the “ regency,” Marcy accepting the 
ker ” support and a seat in Polk’s cabinet, while Wright, 
and Van Buren joined the/ 4 Barnburners,” a step prer 
ry to Yan Buren ’s acceptance of the “ Free Soil ” nomina- 
•r president in the campaign of 1848. Only once between 
nd the Civil War did the Democratic, party regain control 
state— in 1853-^1855 Horatio Seymour was governor for 
!e, term. In 1854 the newly organized Republican party, 
1 largely from the remnants of the Whig. party and including 
►f the Free Soil Democrats, with the aid of the temperance 
iected Myron Holley Clark (1806-1892) governor. Two 
later the Republicans carried the state for Fremont for 
jnt;,and a succession of Republican, governors held* office 
862 when the discouragement in the North' with respect to 
ril War brought a reaction which elected Seymour governor. 

ii the exception of New York City the state was loyal to the 
cause, during the war and furnished over a half million 
to the Federal armies. Certain commercial interests -of New 
!if y favoured the Confederate cause, but MayorWoodVsug- 
\ .that the city (with Long Island and Staten Island) secede 
rm a free-city received scant support, and after the san- 

mps Fehi more Cooper’s novels Sdtanstoe (1845 The Chaiti- 
( 1 845) and [The R^sbvis'Xt 846) preach' the anti -renf doctrirte! 


to rqassum^ the pivotal position in Bational politics which has 
alway^made its elections.secondonly in interest and importance 
to those of the nation, and the high political tension emphasized 
the ew\s 6f the “ spoils system.” In 1868 Tammany Hall ( q.v.), 
then under the rule of William M. Tweed, forced the Democratic 
state convention to nominate its henchman, John T; Hoffman, 
for governor, and by the issue of false naturalization papers 
and fraudulent voting in New York City on a gigantic scale 
Hoffman was chosen governor and the electoral vote was cast 
for Seymour. Tammany and Hoffman were again victorious 
in 1870; but in 1871 the New York T imes disclosed the magni- 
tude of Tammany’s thefts, amounting in the erection of the 
New York cpunty court house alone to almost $8,000,000, 
and Tweed and his “ Ring ” were crushed in consequence. The 
Republicans carried the state in 1872, but in 1874 Samuel J. 
Tilden, a Democrat and the leading prosecutor of Tweed, was 
elected, governor. The Republican legislature had in 1867 
appointed a committee to investigate the management of the 
canal system, but the abuses were allowed to continue until 
in 1875 Governor Tilden disclosed many frauds of the “ Canal 
Ring,” and punished the guilty. In 1876, Tilden having been 
nominated for the presidency, New York cast its electoral vote 
for him. In 1880 it was cast for Garfield, the Republican nominee. 
Two years later the Republicans, having split over a struggle for 
patronage into the two factions known . as “Half breeds,” or 
administration party, and “Stalwarts” of whom the leader 
was Roscoe Conkling, were defeated, Grover Cleveland being 
chosen governor. In 1884 Cleveland as the Democratic pre- 
sidential nominee received, the electoral vote of his state. Cleve- 
land likewise carried the state in 1892, but in 1888 Benjamin 
Harrison, the Republican candidate, the* factional quarrels 
being settled, carried the state. Hostility to free silver and 
“ Bryanism ” in the large financial and industrial, centres put the 
state strongly in the Republican column in the elections of 1896, 
1900, 1904 and 190S. It was carried by the Democrats in the 
gubernatorial campaign of 1910. 

Governors of New York 


Colonial. 

Cornells Jacobsen Mey . • . . . 1624-1625 

William Verhulst . . . . . 1625-1626 

.'Peter Minuit . . .. . . 1626-1632 

Bastiaen Janssen Crol . . . . 1632-1633 

Wouter Van Twiller . . . . ’. *633-1637 

; William Kieft . . ... . . 1637-1647 

Peter Stuyvesant . . . . . . . 1647-1664 

Richard Nicolls . . . , . . . 1664-1668 

Francis Lovelace . . . . ... 1668-1673 

, Anthony Colve . . , . . . , , . 1673-1674 

Edmund Andros . ... . . . 1674-1683 

Thonias Dongan . . . . . . . 1683-1688' 

Francis Nicholson, Lieutenant-Governor, . 1688-1689 

Jacob Leisler (de facto) . . . . . 1689-1691 

Henry Sloughter ... . . . . 1691 

Richard I ngoldsby (Acting) . . . 1691-1692 

Benjamin Fletcher . . . . . . 1692-1698 

Richard Coote, earl of Bellomont . . . . 1698-1701 

John Nanfan (Acting) ' . . . . . 1701-1702 

Edward Hyde, Lord Cornbury . . . 1702 -3708 

John', Lord Lovelace . . . , , . . 1708-1709 

Richard I ngoldsby (Acting) . , ....... 1709-1710 

Gerardus Beekman (Acting) . . . . 1710 

Robert Hunter . . . . . . .. 17*0-1719 

Peter Schuyler (Acting) . . ... 1719-1720 

William Burnet ..... . . . . 1720-1728 

John Montgomerie ... . . . 1728-1731 

Rip van Dam (Acting) . . . . 1 73 1- j 732 

William Cosby ... . . . . 1 732 - 1 73 b 

George Clarke (Acting) 1736-1743 

George Clinton . . .... 1743-1753 

SJr Danvers Osborne . . . . . . 1753 

James de Lancey (Acting) . . . . . * 753~*755 

Sir Charles Hardy . . . . . . * 755 ” *757 

James de Lancey (Acting) . . . . . 1757-1760 

Cadwalla.der Golden (Acting) . . ■ .... 1760-1761 

Robert Monektoh . . . . . . . i 7 bi 

Cadwallader. Colden (Actijig) . . .. . 1761-1762 , 

7 s ’ Robert MoncIttqn ; . i.,.. . 1762-1763, ; 


Cadwallader L.oiden. (.Acting; 
John Murray, earl of Dunmore 
William Try on . ■.. * . 


Provincial Congress 


Transition , 


George Clinton' . . . . i777~ I 795 

John Jay ' ..... 1795-1801 

George Clinton . . . . 1801-1804 

Morgan Lewis .... 1804-1807 

Dariiel t>. Tompkins . . . 1807-1817 

John Taylor (Acting) . . . 1817 

De Witt Clinton .... 1817-1823 

Joseph Christopher Yates . . 1823-1825 

De Witt Clinton ... . . . 1825-1828 

Nathaniel Pitcher (Acting) . 1828-1829 

Martin Van Buren . . < . 1829 

Enos Thompson Throop (Acting) 1829-1831 
Enos Thompson Throop . . 1831-1833 

William Learned Marcy .■ . 1833-1839 

William Henry Seward . . 1839-1843 

William' C. Bouck . .. . 1843-1845 

Silas Wright ■ % . . . . 1845-1847 

John Young .... 1847-1849 

Hamilton Fish. . . . . 1849-1851 

-Washington Hunt . . . 1851-1853 

Horatio Seymour . . . 1853-1855 

Myron Holley Clark . . . 1855-1S57 

John Alsop King . . . 1857-1859 

Edwin Dennison Morgan *. . 1859-1863 

Horatio Seymour ■ . . 1863-1865 

Reuben Eaton Fenton . ■. 1865-1869 

John Thompson Hoffman . . 1869-1873 

John Adams Dix . . . 1873-1875 

Samuel Jones Tilden . . . 1875-1877 

Lucius Robinson . . . 1877-1880 

Alonzo Barton Cornell . . 1880-1883 

Grover, Cleveland . . . 1883-1885 

David Bennett Hill (Acting) . 1885-1886 

David Bennett Hill . . . 1886-1892 

Roswell Pettibone Flower , . 1892-1895 

Levi Parsons Morton . . . 1895-1S97 

Frank Swett Black . . . 1897-1899 

Theodore Roosevelt . . . 1899-1901 

Benjamin Barker Odell . . 1901-1905 

Frank Way land Higgins . . 1905-1907 

Charles Evans Hughes , . 1907-1910 

Horace White . . . .1910 

John A. Dix 1921- 


. 1709-1770 

. 1770-1771 

. . . 1771-1776 

' • . v 1776 - 17 X 7 

1777-1795 Anti-Federalist 
1795-1801 Federalist 
1801-1804 Dem.-Repub. 


Democrat 


1831-1833 
i833~*$39 
1839-1843 Whig 
1843-1845 Democrat 
1845-1847 " „ 
1847-1849 Whig 
1849-1851 „ 

1851-1853 

1853-1855 Democrat 
1855-1S57 Whig-Repub. 
1857-1859 Republican 

1859-1863 

1863-1865 Democrat - 
1865-1869 Republican 
1869-1873 Democrat 
1873-1875 Republican 
1875-1877 Democrat 
1877-1880 „ 

1880-1883 Republican 
1883-1885 Democrat 

1885- 1886 „ 

1886- 1892 „ 

1892-1895 

1895-1897 Republican 

1897-1899 

1899-1901 

1901-1905 

1905-1907 

1907-1910 „ 

1910 „ 

1921- Democrat 
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1688 to the eve of the War of Independence. For the same period, 
however, consult C. W. Spencer,. Phases of Royal Government in 
New York f 1691-1719 ''Columbus, 1905).-. John.Fiske, The. Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies in America (2 vols., Boston, i960) is admirable in 
its generalizations but unreliable iff its details. G. WY Schuyler,- 
Colonial New York: Philip Schuyler- and his * Family (2 vols., New 
York, 1885) is a family, history, but especially valuable in the study of 
Indian affairs and the intermarriages of the landed families. A. C. 
Flick’s Loyalism in New York during the American Revolution (New 
York, 1901) and H. P. Johnston's Campaign of if 76 around New 
York and Brooklyn (Brooklyn, 1878) are thorough studies. For the 
military history of the War of Independence see also Justin Winsor’s: 
Narrative and Critical History of America , vol. vi. (Boston, 1888). 
For Strictly political history see a series of articles by Carl Becker 
in the American Historical Review , vols. vi./vii: and ix., and the 
Political Science Quarterly , vol. xyiii.,. J. D. Hammond’s History of 
Political Parlies in the State of New York (2 vols.,. Albany, 1842) and 
D. S. Alexander’s Political History of the State of New York .(3 yols., 
New York, 1906-1909). See also E. P. Cheney, The Anti-Rent 
Agitation in the State 'of New York (Philadelphia, 1887); Charles 
McCarthy,' “ The Anti-Masonic Party ” in vol. i. pp. 365-574 of the. 
Annual Report for 1902 of the American Historical Association; 
N. E. Whitford, History of the Canal System of the State of New York 
(Albany, 1906). (N. D. M.; W. T. A.) 

NEW YORK (CITY), the largestcity of New York state, US. A., 
situated at the junction of the Hudson river, here called the North 
river, with the narrow East river (actually a strait connecting 
Long Island Sound with the Upper Bay), and. between Long 
Island Sound and the Atlantic Ocean. It is composed of five 
boroughs: the Borough of the Bronx on the south-easternmost 
part of the mainland oQNew York state; the Borough of Man- 
hattan on Manhattan Island (including also other small islands 1 ) 
immediately S. arid S.W. of the Bronx, and bounded on the 
W. by the North river, on the E. by the East river, and on the 
S. by New York' Bay; the Borough of Richmond (Staten 
Island, q.v.) f the southernmost and westernmost part of the city; 
and on the western end of Long Island, the Borough of Brooklyn 
1 (q.v.), and, N. of it, the Borough of Queens. The city hall, in 
the southern part of Manhattan Island, is in lat. 40° 42' 43" N. 
and long. 74 0 o' 3" W. The greatest width of the city E. and 
W. is 16 m., and the greatest length N. and S. is 32 m.; its 
area is about 326-97 sq. m. (285-72 sq. m. more than in 1890), 
of which Manhattan Borough constitutes nearly 21-93 sq. m., 
the Borough of the Bronx about 41-7 sq. m., the Borough of 
Queens about 129-5 S Q- m., the Borough of Brooklyn 77*6 sq. ni., 
and the Borough of Richmond 55-2 sq. m. 2 The total waterfront 
of the city is 341-22 m., and much of it, especially on the lower 
part of Manhattan, is made ground. 

New York harbour is one of the most beautiful, largest and 
best of the world's great ports. Over the bar (Sandy Hook), 
about 20 m. S. of the S. end of Manhattan Island, is the “ Main 
Ship Bayside-Gedney channel, ” 1000 ft. wide and 30 ft. deep. 
By iQOQ the Federal government had completed 7% m. of 
the Ambrose channel farther to the E. and 40 ft. deep, and 
950-1600 ft. wide (2200 ft. is the projected width). 3 A third 

1 The more important of these small islands are: Blackwell’s 
(about 120 acres) in the East river, Ward’s N; of Blackwell’s, and 
Randall’s N. of Ward’s, separated from it by Little Hell Gate, and 
in the mouth of the Harlem river; in the Upper Bay, Governor’s 
Island (originally 65 acres; enlarged by the addition of 101 acres 
to the southwest), a U.S. military reservation,. about 1000 yds. S. of 
the Battery, the southernmost point of Manhattan Island; Bedloe’s 
Island (sometimes called Liberty Island from the Bartholdi 
statue on it of “ Liberty Enlightening the World ”), with’ an area of 
13J acres, lving 2 m. S.W. of the Battery; and Ellis Island, m. 
W.S.W. of the Battery, occupied by the Federal government as a 
landing-place for immigrants. In the Lower Bay, and a part of the 
Borough of Richmond, are the artificial islands, Swinburne (1866^ 
1870; 8 m. S. of t'he Battery) and Hoffman (1868-1O73; 7 m. S. of 
the Battery), constructed for quarantine stations. 

2 Manhattan andBronx boroughs compose New York county; the 

counties of Queens and Richmond are coterminous respectively with 
the boroughs of those names ; Brooklyn Borough is coextensive with 
Kings county. ' . .. 

3 The narrowness of the channel makes the tidal scour more 
effective, and it was little filled.in even when sewage and garbage was 
dumped in the Bay itself. The river carries little silt ana leaves most 
of it well above’ the harbour. The natural excellence of the. harbour 
may be inferred from the following figures: in. 1895-1903 the Federal 
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r Bay, the Upper Bay and the North and East rivers.. 
Lower Bay (about 88 sq. m.) of which Raritan Bay on the 
, Sandy Hook Bay on the S.E., and Gravesend Bay On 
FE. form parts, and .to which the channels mentioned afford 
nee from the ocean,, has Staten Island to the W. and N., 
klyn to the N. and E., and the New Jersey shore to the 
d W, The Upper Bay has an area of 14 sq. m.,. is the 
•d'iate : embouchure of the North and the East river, is 
?cted with the Lower Bay by the Narrows (minimum 
1 1 m.) and with Newark Bay to the W. by Kill Van Kull, 
diately N. of Staten Island, and, except for these four 
; w water-ways, is enclosed by land. The North river 
imum depth, 60 ft.) is here about 1 m. wide and the East 
(maximum depth more than 1.00 ft.; in Hell Gate channel 
t 200 ft.) is about J m. wide and, from the Battery to 
g’s, Neck and Willett’s Point, where Long j I sland Sound 
?r begins, about 20 m. long. The north-east entrance 
te harbour, from Long Island Sound by the East river, 
principally by New England coasting vessels (especially 
barges), was made ,‘navigable for vessels of 25-27 ft. draft 
ae Federal government, which in 1870-1876 and in 1885 
led and deepened the formerly dangerous narrows and 
ved the reefs of Hell Gate, between Manhattan Island 
58 fh. Street), Blackwell’s^ Island, Astoria (on the Long 
d, shore), and Ward’s Island. The third great entry and 
nercial feeder to the harbour is the North river, by which 
reat inland water-borne traffic of the Hudson river and the 
Canal is brought to the port of New York. On the North 
are the piers of the transatlantic steamship companies, 
of them on the New Jersey side at Hoboken ( q.v .). The 
wise trade with New England, especially through Long 
d Sound, is largely from the East river, to which a part 
e Hudson river traffic makes its way by the Harlem river. 
Harlem is a place of anchorage for small craft. 

e narrow approaches- to the harbour from the ocean and from 
Island Sound make its fortification easy. On Sand} 7 Hook, 
han 8 rr\. from the nearest points of Rockaway Beach and Coney 
d’on the other side of the entrance, is Fort Hancock, established 
military reservation (1366 acres) in 1892; it received its present 
: in 1895, ;ahd has an artillery garrison. Between the lower 
ipper bays, on the Narrows^ are Fort Wadsworth (1827,; named 
nour of General James S. Wadsworth (1807.-1864), killed in the 
e of the Wilderness), on the Staten Island side, a reservation of 
icres, including Fort Tompkins, on higher ground than Fort 
sworth proper, and, across the Narrows, otl the Long Island 
i, Fort ‘Hamilton (1831), with a reservation of .167 acres, 
r fortifications are Fort Lafayette (1807; called Fort Diamond 
1*823),' between Forts Hamilton and Wadsworth on an. artificial 
i, now used to store ordnance and supplies, and Fort Columbus 
j), South Battery (1812) and Castle Williams (built in 1811 by 
than -Williams (1750-1815), who planned all the earlier forti- 
ons of New York harbour; it is now a military prison), all on 
trnor’s Island', where are important barracks and the New York 
tal of the Ordnance Department. The north-eastern approach 
e harbour, at the entrance to Long Island Sound, is protected 
ortifications, Fort Totten, at Willett’s Point (1862), . and 
tly across from this battery by Fort Schuyler (1826; 
established 1836) with a reservation of 52 acres on Throg’s 

ology . — Manhattan Island 1 (13I m. long; maximum width— 
4-th Street---2 : J m. ; average width about 2 m.) is a “ group of 
soid islands separated . . . by low levels slightly elevated above 
tnd filled with driftand alluvium ” (L. D. Gale in W. W. Mather’s 
• gy of New York, 1843), with a steep west wall from Manhattan- 
(125th Street W. of 8th Avenue) S. beyond 81st Street, and a 
\ steeper east wall. Upon its first occupation by the Dutch the 
d was rough and rocky with brooks, ponds, marshes and several 

uses for important harbour improvements, principally dredging, 
$1,035,300 for New York, $2,710,000 (exclusive of $i; 185, 000 
the Delaware Breakwater) for Philadelphia, $1,501,169 for 
on, $1,404,845 for New Orleans, and $470,000 for Baltimore, 
ee Wm. H. Hobbs, Configuration ' of the Rock Floor of Greater 
York (Washington, 1905), Bulletin 270 of the U.S. Geological 
ey, with an excellent summary of the earlier literature. The 
t of. the underlying rock of Manhattan Island and its vicinity 
been stimulated by the great engineering and building ehter- 
s in the city limits. 


drift running from Hell Gate N.WTo Marthattanvillein a line parallel 
to the Harlem j , a limestone (Imvood limestone) area <bn the Harlem 
from its mouth to the sharp turn in its course; a second and smaller 
limestone area on the Spuyten Duyvil in the north-westernmost part 
of the island; and the remainder areas of gneiss, the larger, part being 
in two great “ islands,” one between the line of E. 2 rst Street, 13th 
Street and W. 31st Street, already mentioned, and a line from Hell 
Gate to Manhattanville, and the other nearly- joining the first at 
Manhattanville and covering all the narrow N.W. part of Manhattan 
Island except the second limestone area on the Spuyten Duyvil. 
These two gneiss areas have a southerly tilt; they are named re- 
spectively Washington and Morningside Heights. In alt these areas, 
except the limestone; the underlying rock is what’ is styled Man- 
hattan schist (see U.S . Geologic Atlas, N. Y . City, folio No. 83). The 
waterfront of Manhattan does not correspond in direction with lime- 
stone belts, but is probably due to lines of fracture (see W. H. Hobbs; 
in Bulletin', Geological Society- of America; xVi. 151-182 ). 

The Borough of the Bronx is made of high N,.Ei' and. S.W. ridges, 
sloping E. to the lower shores of Long Island Sound; and the 
Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens form part of the great terminal 
moraine. Low serpentine hills (300-380 ft.), with a N.E. and 
S.W~ trend, occupy the central part of the northern end of Staten 
Island; W. of this is Jura-Trias formation, crossed in its centre by a 
narrow strip of igneous dike rock; the E. and S. part of the island is 
Cretaceous. Yellow gravel is one of the many evidences of glacial 
drift ; but the S.E. part of the island was not encroached upon by the 
moraine. 

.Climates A combination of marine and continental influences 
produces a humid climate subject to sudden changes of temperature. 
The temperature, however, rises above 90° F. only six days in a year 
on the average; it rarely falls below zero; and in a period of thirty- 
eight years, from 1871 to 1908, extremes ranged jket ween ioo°, in 
September 1 88 1, and -6°, in February 1899. 'Hie mean winter 
temperature (December, January and February) is 32 0 ; the mean 
summer temperature JJune, July and August) is 72 °; and the mean 
annual temperature is 52 °. The average monthly rainfall ranges 
from 3*2 in. in May to 4*5 in. in July andan August, and the mean 
annual precipitation is 44*8 in. The average annual fall of snow 
amounts to 37, in., of which 11*5 in. falls in February, 8-7 in. in January 
and 8-2 in. in March. The average number of hours of sunshine 
ranges front. 150 in November to 271 in June. The prevailing winds 
are N.W., except in June when they are S.W. 

Streets. — In the downtown portion of Manhattan Island, a strip 
about 2 m. long, some streets follow the irregular water-fronts 
and others cross these; and on the west side this irregularity 
extends farther N., in the former Greenwich village (W. arid 
N.W. of Washington Square), where West 4th, Street, running 
N.W.-, crosses West 12th Street, running S.W. north of Houston 
Street, then North Street, the northernmost limit of the occupied 
city; in 1807 a commission laid out the island into streets, which 
were numbered from S. to N. and were called East and West, as 
they were E; or W. of Broadway, below 8th Street, and of Fifth 
Avenue, above 8th, and into avenues, which were numbered 3 from 
E. to W., Twelfth Avenue being on the North river waterfront. 
East of First Avenue in a bulge of the Island S. of 23rd Street 
four additional avenues were named A, B, C, and D, Avenue 
A being one block E. of First Avenue. Afterwards Madison 
Avenue was laid out midway between Fourth and Fifth Avenues, 
N. from 23rd Street,, and Lexington Avenue, midway between 
Third and Fourth Avenues, N. from 21st Street.. The most 
important of the avenues is Broadway, an unfortunately narrow 
street m the busy downtown part of its course. From Bowling 
Green, immediately N. of the Battery, it goes in a straight line 
(E, of N.) for about 2\ m. to 10th Street; then bears' off to 
the W. It is called the Boulevard from 78th Street to 162nd 
Street in its course between Amsterdam Avenue and West 
End (or Eleventh) Avenue (to 104th Street), and then as. a 
continuation of West End Avenue; and thence to the. Yonkers 
city line is called Kingsbridge Road. The monotonous regularity 
of the rectangular street plan of Manhattan above 14th Street 
is partly redeemed by this westward trend of Broadway,. the only 

2 See a paper, “ Old Wells and Water-Courses on the 'Island o! 
Manhattan,” bv George Everett Hill and George E. Waring, Jr., in 
Historic New 'York: the First Series of the Half Moon Papers (New 

j York, 1899). 

3 In the Borough of the Bronx the system of numbered avenues 
no longer holds, but the cross streets are numbered consecutively, 

| W. 26 2nd Street being immediately S. of the Yonkers line and E. 

! 242nd ana 243rd immediately S. of the Mt. Vernon boundary. 
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5<J by Fourth Avenue), • is not now. a street of commercial 
>rtance,. being largely taken up with Yiddish tenements, 
idway, in its southernmost part, is a- financial and business 
st; the financial interests centre particularly about Wall 
st, 1 which is about one-third of a mile above the Battery, 
E.: from Broadway, , and was named from a redoubt built 
by the Dutch ■ in 1653 on news, of a threatened attack 
the English. The wholesale ' dry goods district is on 
idway and the side streets between Reade and Prince Streets 
the wholesale grocery district immediately W. of this. In 
den Lane is the wholesale jewelry trade. The leather and 
trade is centred immediately S. of the approaches to the 
)klyn Bridge. A little farther up-town on the East Side is 
tenement district, one of the most crowded in the world, 
principal shopping districts are on Broadway from 17th 
et to 34th Street; on Sixth Avenue from 14th Street to 
Street; and to an increasing degree on Fifth Avenue 
l 23rd Street to 42nd Street, and on the cross-streets in this 
, especially 23rd, 34th and 42nd Streets. Next to Broadway 
best known ; of the avenues is Fifth Avenue, which extends 
t Washington Square to the Harlem river (143rd Street). in a 
ight line. On Fifth Avenue there are a few residences in its 
;r part and between 34th and 45th Streets; but N. of 50th 
on the E. side of - Central Park are many fine residences, 
cross streets within one block to the W. and. two blocks 
he E. of F^th Avenue, Central Park West, and in general 
ipper Westside and in particular Riverside Drive, high above 
North river, are the newer residential parts of the city. 
irks.— -The park system in 1908 included property valued at 
,604,188. The principal parks are: Central Park in Man- 
an; Prospect Park in Brooklyn (£.?>.);. and Bronx Park, Van 
lafidt Park and Pelham Bay Park m the Bronx. The first park 
distinguished, from “ square ”) of any size in Manhattan was : 
cral Park (840 acres; between 59th and noth Streets and 
veen 5th and 8th Avenues; about 2\ m. long and \ m. wide), 
:h was laid out (beginning in 1857) by F. L. Olmsted [and Calvert 
x. Nearly one-half is wooded, with a variety of native and 
,gn trees and shrubs. The park contains a ; large pond, the Mere, ; 
ie N,.E. corner; the Croton retaining reservoir and the receiving 
*voir, and other sheets of water. Near the 65th Street entrance 
i 5th Avenue. is the Arsenal, the executive quarters , of the De- 
ment of Parks, with a meteorological observatory (1869). ; 

dham Bay Park (1756 acres), in the north-easternmost corner of 
city, lies on Long. Island. Sound, includes Hunter’s Island and 
n Islands, and has a total shore front of about 9 m. • Bordering 
he. city of Yonkers, S.' (from 262nd Street) to 242nd Street, is 
Cortlandt' Park : ( 1132 acresb in which are the Van Cortlandt 
ision (i748), for a time Washington’s headquarters and now a 
olutionary Museum under the Colonial Dames, a parade-ground 
acres),, and Van Cortlandt Lake, a skating pond. East of r Van' 
iandt Park is Woodlawn Cemetery. Mosholu Parkway (600 ft. 

; arid about 6000 ft. long) leads from Van Cortlandt Park to the 
, and Bronx and Pelham Parkway (400 ft. wide and 12,000 ft. 
).from Pelham Bay Park to the S.W. connecting these parks with, 
ix, Park (719 acres) on either side of the Bronx river, a small 
im which, here broadens into lakes and ponds and has a fall at 
tower end of the park. Bronx Park reaches from 180th Street to 
Street. The northern part is occupied by the New York ; 
inical Gardens and the southern part by the Zoological Park, 
attery Park is at the southern end of Manhattan; here are the 
r York: Aquarium (in what was until 1896 Castle Garden, on the 
of Fort Clinton) and a children's playground (1903). In City 
[Park are the public buildings mentioned below. - 
he other dqwn-town open spaces are small; many of them are 
sarion grounds, some, such as Mulberry Bend Park and Hamilton 
1 Park, being on the site of former slums,, condemned by the city 
;reat expense. Especially in this part of the city municipal 
sation piers and free baths have bee n ; constructed. Washington 
are (1827), between Waverley Place, Wooster and, Macdougal 
ets, at the foot of 5th Avenue, became a pauper burial-ground 
1797, and was laid out as a park in 1827 ; on the N. side of the 
ire there are still a few fine old' residences. Union Square, 
veen Broadway and 4th Avenue, is a favourite place for work- 
i’s mass meetings. Madison Square is. reclaimed swampy ground 
vhich there was an arsenal In 1806-1815, then a parade-ground, 
in 1825-1839 a municipal House of Refuge in the old barracks, 
which was .then laid out as a park and was a fashionable centre in; 
>—1875. Bry’ant Park on Sixth Avenue, between 40th and 42nd 
ets, was a Potter’s Field in 1813^1,823,, and in 1853 was the site of 

*. 1 See F. T.-Hillv- -Story of a * Street' (New York, *1908): - ' " 


river,! there was the first children s f^rm school 2 m' New York. 
Riverside Park (140 acres; 1872), between 72nd arid 129th Streets, 
on the North river front; is a finely wooded natural terrace with 
winding paths, Momingside Park (31^ acres) between , W* noth 
and 123rd Streets, .beautifully wooded, and Mount Morris Park 
(2Qj acres) from. 120th to 124th Streets, interrupting Fifth Avenue, 
are high rough gtound, Mount Morris" being the highest point on 
Manhattan' Island. . . . ,<;. y 

Among, the other parks in the north part of Manhattan .Island are: 
Roger.Morris Park, between 160th and 162nd Streets,. containing the 
Roger Morris or Jumel Mansion (1763), Washington’s headquarters 
for five weeks in 1776, then the headquarters of Sir Henry Ointori; 
and after 1777 of the Hessian officers; High Bridge Park (73 J acres) 
at the Manhattan end of High Bridge, between \V. 170th and 175th 
Streets; Audubon Park between ,455th and i^Sth Streets, , from 
Broadway, to the North river, the home. in 1840-1851 of John James 
Audubon; and. Ft. Washington (40$ acres) from 171st to 183rd 
Streets on the North river, the site of Ft. Washington in the War of 
Independence. Along the W. bank of the Harlem river for about 
3 m. N. and N.W. is the Harlem River Driveway (or speedway), 
about 95 ft. wide. Besides the large parks in the Bronx the/ rn ore 
important are Grot ona (154*6 acres), and Poe Park (2J acres) on E. 
192nd Street, the site of £. A. Poe’s Fordham cottage; The great 
baseball grounds of the National and American leagues furnish 
amusement to the crowds interested in professional baseball. , Coney 
Island similar resorts on Staten Island, on the shores of the 

North river and on Long Island on the Sound, and On the Hudson 
river are popular amusement places. • 

Buildings.—' The city’s sky-line is broken by the tall business 
buildings, known as “ sky-scrapers/’ 3 the construction" of which 
was made necessary by the narrowness of the down-towh' portion 
of the island’ in which the increasing business population 1 had 
to be accommodated. The ten-storey Tower Building (1889; 
21 ft. Wide’; first 9 then 11 storeys; replaced in 1968T910 by 
a taller and wider building) was the first of these, and was soon 
followed by much taller ones. 

The prominent business buildings include the Singer Sewing- 
Machine Company’s Building 4 (6x2 ft. high, built in 1905-1908 
by Ernest Flagg); the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s 
Building (693 ft.; completed in 1909); the Produce Exchange 
(with a 225-ft. tower) ; the Manhattan Life Building (with a 360-ft. 
tower); the Empire Building (2.0 storeys); on Wall Street, thp 
Drexel Building, the Trust Couipany of America (23 storeyis), 
and the National City Bank;, on Broad Street, the white marble 
Stock Exchange (1903), the Broad Exchange- Building (276: ft. 
high), and the Commercial Cable Building (317 ft. high) ; in -Cedar 
Street, the New! York Clearing House; in Liberty. Street, . the 
New York Chamber of Commerce (1903), built; of white marble 
and granite, with Ionic columns, the Trinity Building (with a 
Gothic fagade) and the United States Realty Building (both by 
F. H. Kimball), the City Investing Building (32 stores; 
486 ft. high) ; in Church Street, the Hudson Terminal Buildings 
(1909, Clinton & Russell), 22 storeys high, with four storeys below 
ground (including the terminal of the down-town Hudson tunnels), 
office buildings with a tenant population of 10,000; in Park 
Row, the Park Row Building (30. storeys; 390 ft* high), and 
the office building of the World (the Pulitzer Building, with a 
dome 310 ft.' high); the white marble Home Life Insurance 
Building with its sloping red tiled roof; the Fuller (or “ Flatiron w ) 
Building (290 ft. high); and the New York Times Building (363 
ft. high) at 42nd Street and Broadway. > 

The principal public buildings are: the Custom House (1902- 
1907; by Cass Gilbert), on the site of Fort Amsterdam, built of 
granite in the French Renaissance style; in Wall Street, the 
United States Sub-Treasury, on the site of Federal Hall,: in 
which George Washington was inaugurated first president of 
the United States; and in and about City Hall Park, the Post 

2 See Jacob A. Riis, “ City Farms and Harvest Dances,” in the 
Century Magazine, for September 1969. 

2 On the mechanical equipment of the New York “ skyscraper ” 
see R. P. Bolton, “ High Office Buildings of New York,” vol. 143 of 
Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers _ (1901). 
See also Frank W. Skinner, .“.The Foundation of Lofty Buildings,” 
* in the^ Centwy Magazine for March 1909. . : . 

4 See’ A History of the Singer Building Construction { New York, 
1908), edited by O. F.. Semsch. The building’s steel columns are 
carried on* pneumatic caisson piers which reach bed rock 90 ft. below 
the street-level. ’ ' ” 
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Honse, the Hall of Records (French Renaissance), and a 
iunicipal Building with, a lantern 559 ft. high, the main 
L g bf 23 storeys being pierced by an arcade through which 
>ers Street runs; a little farther N. and, E. of Broadway, 
mbs (1898-1899), the city prison,, connected by a flying 
called “ the Bridge of 1 Sighs ” with the Criminal Courts; 
bson Avenue and 25th Street, the elaborate Appellate 
House (J. B. Lord); and on Fifth Avenue (4oth-4'2nd Sts.) 
v . Public Library (1911). There are several large armouries 
state militia in the city, the best known being those of 
i, 69th and 71st regiments. 

c/res.— Historically the foremost religious denomination in 
r ork City is the Dutch Reformed. The consistory of the 
ate Church j controlling several churches, is the oldest bcclesi- 
organization in the city, datin’g from 1628, when there was a 
church “ in the Fort.'’ After the city passed into the hands 
English the Protestant Episcopal Church rapidly increased in 
and in 1705 received the grant of the “ Queen’s Farm ” 
n Christopher and Vesey streets. This, immense wealth is 
y the corporation of Trinity Church. Its 1 present building 
1846; by R.; M. Upjohn) is on' the site of a church built in 
t the’ head of Wall Street on Broadway. The bronze doors are 
srial to J. J. Astor, and the altar and Teredos, to W. B. Astor. 
churchyard are the graves of Alexander Harnilton, Robert 
, Captaih James Lawrence, Albert Gallatin, William Bradford, 
jfiial printer, arid General Phil Kearny. Many. 6f the laVgest 
paliari churches, in the city were founded as its chapels, in- 
; St Paul's (1766), the eldest church building jn tne city, 

: has several important chapels dependent on it;', ThePresby- 
Church is relatively stronger in New York than in any other 
the country with the possible exceptions of Philadelphia and 
irg. The first Methodist Episcopal society in the United 
was’ formed in New York in 1766 and still exists as the John 
Church. The varied immigration td the city had brought in 
ler Protestant sects; the large Irish immigration of the first 
irdsbf the 19th century, and the great Hebrew migration of the 
rt of the- same century, made the Roman Catholic and the 
denominations strong. The city became the see of a Roman 
ic bishop in 1808 and of an archbishop in 1850. The Roman 
ic Cathedral, St Patrick’s (50th-5ist Streets; Fifth-Madison 
is), is the head of the archdiocese of New York; it is the largest 
e of the most elaborately decorated churches in the country, 
id by James Renwick and erected in 1850-1879, with a Lady 
added in 1903. It is in Decorated style and is' built princip- 
white marble. Behind the' Cathedral on Madison Avenue is 
ffiiepiscopal residence. The Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
ohn the Divine, on 112th Street near Mornirigside Park, was 
in 1892; the crypt and St Saviour’s Chapel were completed 
>. Other prominent Episcopalian churches are : Christ Church, 
;ed In 1794, the second parish in age to Trinity ; St Mark’s, an 
*i$h with a colonial church (1829) ; Grace Church (organized 
8),, since 1844/ in a commanding position at Broadway and 
treet, at the first turn in Broadway, with a building 1 of white 
>ne in Decorated style with a graceful stone spire;. the Church 
Ascension (1840) with John La Farge's mural painting of the 
ion, a chancel by Stanford White, and Sienese marble walls 
Ipit ; and the Church of the Transfiguration (1849), nicknamed 
Little Church around the Corner,’' and famous. under the 
of Dr George H. Houghton (1820-1897) as the church attended 
ny at tors. It has a memorial window to Edwin Booth by 
.a Farge. Of Presbyterian churches the First (organized in 
ong occupied a brick church on Wall' Street, near the old City 
ind since 1845 has been on Fifth Avenue between nth and 
Streets; and the Madison Square Church was organized in 
ind after 1907 occupied one of the most striking ecclesiastical 
igs in the city, in a quasi- Byzantine style, with a golden dome 
agade of six pale green granite Corinthian column?. The JEirst 
t Church (organized 1762 ; present building on Broadway and 
treet) is the oldest and the Fifth Avenue Bap rift Church (1841) 
dchest society of that denomination in the city; the Memorial 
1 (1838) is a memorial to Adoniram Judson. THe first Congre- 
il Church was built. in 1809, but it was soon sold and the 
gation disbanded; the Broadway Tabernacle on Broadway, 
/orth Street, was, a famous church in 1840-1857; the present 
is at Broadway and 56th Street. St Peter’s (Roman Catholic ; 
is, the oldest Catholic organization in the city; St Patrick’s 
was formerly the cathedral church, and St Paul the Apostle 
it; 1859; rebuilt 1876-1885, with decorations by John La 
was established by Isaac Hecker. There are many Jewish 
►gues and temples. 

is.—rT he principal hotels, clubs and theatres of New York 
ave steadily been making their way up-town. Both hotels and 
lad their origin in the taverns bf the 17th and 18th centuries, 
5 Fraunces’s Tavern, on the corner .of Pearl and Broad Streets, 


opened it as the Queen’s Head or Queen Charlotte, used for a; time 
(1768) as the meeting-place of the Chamber of Commerce, and' the 
scene, in its assembly-room, of .Washington’s farewell to hi’s officers 
in 1783; it was restored in 1907 by the New York' State Society of 
The Sons of the Revolution, which owns the building. There are 
now few first-class hotels in the down-town district, the Astor House 
being the principal exception to the rule that the hotel district' is 
bounded 1 * by -23rd- and 59th Streets, and * by Fourth and- Seventh 
Avenues. With f the rapid increase in the value of New York City 
real estate many apartment-hotels have been built, especially on the 
upper west side. The most widely-known restaurants are Delmonico’s 
and Sherry’s, both at Fifth Avenue and. 44th Street. ; 

Clubs. ^ The clubs of New York are even more important to the 
social life than those of London, and most of them are splendidly 
housed and appointed. The oldest of the social clubs is the Union 
Club, organized in 1836. The Union League Club (organized- 1863, 
incorporated 1865) was formed- by members of : the'U.S. Sanitary 
Commission, and is the club of the leaders of the Republican party in 
the city. ; The Democratic organizations corresponding to it’ afe the 
Manhattan Club (organized 1865, reorganized in 1877), and the 
Democratic Club, more closely allied with the local organization of 
Tammany Hall. The Metropolitan Club was formed in. 189 r by 
members of the Union Club, with which the Calumet Club C1879) 
also is closely connected. The Knickerbocker Club was fpunded in 
187! by descendants of early settlers; and the St Nicholas Club by 
descendants of residents of the city or state before 1785. The 
University Club (1865; for college graduates only) has one of the 
handsomest club-houses in the world. Among the special clubs 
chiefly for writers, artists, actors and musicians, are the Century 
Association (1847, membership originally limited 'to : Too, devoted 
to the advancement of art and literature); the Lotos Club (1870, 
composed of journalists, artists, musicians, actors and amateurs '* 
of literature, science and fine arts);’- the Salmagundi Club (1871, 
artists) ; the Lambs’ Club- (1874, . “ for the social intercourse ;of 
members of the dramatic and musical professions with men of the 
world”); the Players’ (1887, actors and authors, artists and 
musicians), whose building was the gift of Edwin Booth, its founder 
and first president ; the Grolier Club (1884, bibliophiles) ; the Cosmos 
Club (1885, members must have read von Humboldt’s Cosmos)', 
and the New York Press Club (1872, journalists).: The Sorosis 
(1868) is a women’s club, largely professional. Other clubs are the 
New York Bar Association (1870), the -Engineers- Club ‘(1888) , the 
New York Athletic Club (1868), the Racquet and Tennis Club, the 
New York Yacht Club (1844, incorporated 1865, the custodian of 
the “ America’s ” cup) : and the Riding Club (1 883) ;, the Freundschaft 
Society (1879) and the Deutscher Verein (1874) for Germans; the 
Army and Navy Club (1889)4 several Hebrew clubs, notably the 
Harmonie and the Progress (1864); the Catholic Club of New York, 
and the clubs of Harvard (1865), Yale, the University of Pennsylvania, 
Cornell University and Princeton. , *. : 

Theatres] &c—‘ The first dramatic performances 1 in New York City 
were given in September ahd December 1732 by a company from 
London which played at Pearl • Street and Maiden Lane; the first 
playhouse was opened ori the 5th of March 1750, but in 1758 becaniC a 
German Reformed Church; and the second was opened with Rowe’s 
Jane Shore on the 28th of December 1758, but remained a theatre 
only a little more than six years. What has been called the first 
New York theatre, opened on the 7th of December 1767; in John 
Street near Broadway,, was the Royal 1 Theatre during tne’British 
occupation in the War of Independence, and was destroyed in 1798. 
In that year was built bn Park Row the Park Theatre (burnt 1820; 
rebuilt 1821; burnt 1848) in which George Frederick Cooke (1810), 
James W. Wallack (1818) and Junius Brutus Booth (1821) made 
their American dbbuts, in which Edmund Kean, Charles Kean, 
Fanny Kemble and Edwin Forrbst played, and in which ITBarbiere 
di Sjviglia, the first Italian opera given in the United States, was 
rendered in 1825, and the first ballet was danced by; Fanny Ellsler in 
1840, Rivals of the Park Theatre were: the Chatham Garden and 
Theatre in 1823-1 831 J and la ter .the Bowery Theatre (opened in 
1826; burnt in 1828, 1836, 1838 and 1845; named, the Thalia in 
18.79, when it became a German theatre ; ,and Since 1892 Yiddish). 
Among famous theatres of the IQth century the following may' be 
mentioned: Niblo’s Garden (built in 1829; burned in 1846; re- 
built in 1849; destroyed in 1895) was long owned by A. T. Stewart, 
and after 1866 was the scene of many spectacular shows. Palmb’s 
Opera House (1844-1857) vras the home first of Italian opera dnd 
after 1848, under the management of William E. Burton (1802-1860), 
of comedy. Tn Mechanics’ Hall (1847-1868) E. P. Christy's minstrels, 
George Christy’s minstrels and the Bryant Brothers appeared. 
The Astor Place Opera House (on the present site of the Mercantile 
Library; 1847-1854) is best known because of the riot at Macready’s 
appearance on the 19th of May 1.849, in which many were killed by 
the police and militia. Tripler Hall (1850-1867) whs built'’ for Jenny 
Lind’s d6but but not completed in time. Here Rachel played in 

1 See T. Alls ton Brown, A Jti story of the New: York Stage (3 vols., 

New York, 1903)^ * 7 ’ • . . ! ( ' * i ;' ; , 



in 1864 the three Booths played Julius Caesar , and Edwin Booth 
red Hamlet for one hundred nights. It was burned in March 
7. In Booth’s Theatre (1869-1882; managed and afterwards 
sd by Edwin Booth), Sarah Bernhardt made her American 
nt (November 1880); and in the Park Theatre (Broadway and 
Street; 1875-1882) Stuart Robson and William H. Crane first 
ed together. Light opera was first introduced in 1864, opera 
ffe in 1867, and Gilbert and Sullivan light opera in 1879; and 
Pirates of Penzance was produced in New York before it was seen 
ondon. Most of the older theatres still in existence have become 
>es of vaudeville, melodrama or moving pictures, as, for example. 
Academy of Music (14th Street and Irving Place; opened in 
until about 1883 the home of the best opera, in which Christine 
son, Parepa-Rosa, Salvini and Emma Nevada made their 
irican debuts. The Broadway (1888) was the scene of Edwin 
th’s last performance, as Hamlet, in March 1891. In connexion 
l the Empire Theatre (1893) is the Empire Dramatic School, 
two largest places of amusement are the Madison Square Garden 
ned . in 1890) and the Hippodrome (Sixth Avenue and 43rd- 
• Streets). The principal concert halls are Carnegie Music Hall 
I ; built by Andrew Carnegie for the Symphony and Oratorio 
eties) and Mendelssohn Hail. The Metropolitan Opera House 
2; burnt 1892; immediately rebuilt) gave in 1884 the first 
Dmof German opera in America, under the direction of Leopold 
irosch. ^ The Manhattan Opera House (built in 1903 by Oscar 
imerstein as the Drury Lane) was opened as an opera-house in 
ember 1906. In 1910 grand opera ceased to be given except in the 
ropolitan. Grand opera in New York has always been dependent 
financial success on season subscriptions, and (like the great 
sums and the zoological and botanical gardens) has been sup- 
ed by millionaires. The New. Theatre (1909) is practically an 
wed house. 

usic . — ~M usical societies were formed in the 18th century, an 
[Io Society as early as 1750, a St Cecilia Society, which lasted less 
ten years, in 1791, and the Euterpean Society, which lived a 
century, in 1799. A New York Choral Society was established 
►23, a Sacred' Music Society in the same year and a Philharmonic 
2ty in 1824, succeeded in 1828 by the Musical Fund Society, 
present Philharmonic Society, composed of professional players, 
organized in 1842 by a New York violinist, IJriah C. Hill (d. 
,). In 1847 was formed the Deutscher Liederkranz, which has 
n much classical German music; a secession from the Lieder- 
z in 1854 formed the Arion Society, which has been more modern 
the Liederkranz, furnished in 1859 the choruses for Tannhauser, 
first Wagner opera performed in America, and brought from 
lau in 1871 Leopold Damrosch (1832-1885) as its conductor, 
ounded the Oratorio Society in 1873 and the Symphony Society 
577, and,, was succeeded as conductor of each of these societies 
is son Walter (b. 1862). Musical instruction in the public schools 
been under the supervision of Frank Damrosch (b. 1859), 
her son of Leopold, who formed in 1892 the People’s Singing 
ses, picked voices from- which form the People’s Choral Union. 
t . — Many private collections have been given or lent to the 
c. galleries of the city, in which are held from time to time 
ent loan collections. The largest public art gallery is the 
ropolitan Museum of Art, for which a committee, including art 
>ns and members of the National Academy of Design, drew up 
m in 1869, and which was chartered in April 1870. General 
1 Palma di Cesnola (q-v.) became its director in 1879 and was slic- 
ed (1905- 19 10) by Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, director of the South 
sington Museum, and in 1910 by Edward Robinson (b. 1858). 
.pril 1871 the legislature appropriated $500,000 for a building for 
Vluseum in Central Park; in 1878 the trustees took possession of 
juilding in a tract of 18 1 acres in Central Park on Fifth Avenue 
een 80th and 85th Streets'; and in March 1880 this building was 
ted. Additions were made to the south (1888) and the north 
l). In 1902, tfie central part of the E. front of a new building 
opened, an.d under an appropriation of $1,250,000 in 1904 the 
ling was again enlarged in 1908. Among the benefactors of the 
eum have been :its presidents, John Taylor Johnston (1820-1893), 
G. Marquand (#.?.), who gave it his collection (old masters 
nglish school), and J. Pierpont Morgan, and Miss Catharine 
lard Wolfe, who gave the Museum $200,000 and her collection of 
tings, Jacob & Rogers (1823-1901) who left the Museum about 
>0,000, Frederick T. Hewitt, who gave more than $1,600,000, 
John S. Kennedy (1830-1909), who left it $2,500,000. Besides 
tings and statuary- the Museum has collections of glass, Egyptian 
lues, Babylonian and . Assyrian seals and cylinders, tapestries, 
mt gems, t porcelain and pottery, armour, musical instruments, 
and architectural casts. The New York Historical Society since 
has had the collection of the New York Gallery of the Fine Arts ; 

3 art gallery are several examples of Van Dyck and Velazquez, 
>est collection in the United States (except the J a rves collection 
ale) of the primitives and the early Renaissance of Italy and the 
Countries, and a good American collection, rich in portraits and 
e work of Thomas Cole. There is a small collection of paintings 
some statuary in the Lenox Library and there are many private 
:tions of note. The National Academy of Design (organized in 


.Academy which it rejoined in 1 906. This Society with thle Art 'Students 1 
League (1875)' and the Architectural League of New Y’ork (1881) 
formed in 1889 the American Fine Arts Society. In its building on 
W. 57th Street there are good galleries, it is the headquarters oLthe 
American Water Color Society .(1866), the New York Water £olor 
Club) the National Sculpture Society (1893), the National' Society of 
Mural Painters and the New York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects ; and the exhibitions of the National Academy of Design 
and of the Society of American Artists are : held .here. The National 
Arts Club and the Municipal Art Society (1893) have dub houses in G.ra- 
mercy Park. The Decorative Art Association (1878) has classes and 
sales-rooms for women artists. There are art classes at Cooper Union 
( Q.v .). Columbia University has a School of Architecture (1881). : 

Municipal Art , Monuments , Statuary , &c. — The city charter of 
1897 established an art commission consisting of the mayor,, the 
president of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the president of, the 
New York .Public Library, the president of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, one painter, one sculptor, one architect and 
three lay members, the last six to be appointed by the mayor from a 
list presented by the Fine Arts Federation of. New York. Without 
the approval of this commission no work of art- can becpme. the 
property of the city either by purchase or by gift. . Whenever re* 
quested by the mayor and board of aldermen it must, act in a, similar 
capacity with respect to the design of any municipal building, bridge 
or other structure, and no municipal structure that is.to cost more 
than one million dollars can be erected until it has approved the 
design. The City Hall contains a valuable c.ollection of portraits: 
In front of the Custom House are groups symbolical of .the continents 
by D. C. French. The Hall of Records has historic and allegorical 
statues by Philip Martiny, H, K. Bush-Brown and Albert* \Vefnert. 
In the Criminal Courts Building are rnural decorations by Edward 
Simmons. The statuary of the Appellate Court House is by T. S. 
Clarke, K. F. T. Bitter, M. M. Schwartzott, D. C. French, F. W. 
Ruckstufil, C. H. Niehaus and others, and it has excellent mural 
paintings by E. H. Blashfield, Kenyon Cox, C. Y.. Turner, ,H, Sw 
Mowbray and others. Of the city’s great monuments the; greatest 
is the tomb (1897; designed by John H. Duncan) of General tJ. S. 
Grant (g.r.) ; this mausoleum is in Riverside Park, commanding the 
North ri.ver, at 122nd Street. .In the same park at 90th .Street.; is the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors 1 Monument (1900.; C. W. Stoughton', A., A. 
Stoughton and P. E. Dubo.y), a memorial to^those who fought in the 
Union army during the Civil War; it has marble and granite stair- 
ways leading up to a pedestal on which are twelve fluted Corinthian 
pillars arranged in a circle and covered with a white marble canopy. 
On Bedloe’s Island in the harb'our is the .colossal bronze, “ Liberty 
Enlightening the World ” (F. Bartholdi; dedicated 1 886 ; presented 
to the people of the United States by the people of France), which is 
15 1 ft. 5, in. from its base .to the top of the torch-held in the uplifted 
hand of the female figure. On the N. side of Washington Square at 
the foot of Fifth Avenue is the granite Washington Arch (1889; by 
Stanford White) commemorating the hundredth anniversary of the 
inauguration in New York City of George Washington as ’first 
president of the United States. Among other public statues and 
monuments are: Augustus St Gaudens’s W. T. Sherman (1903), art 
equestrian statue in gilt bronze on a polished granite pedestal in 
Fifth Avenue at the S.E. entrance to Central Park, his D. Q. Farragut 
(1880; with a granite exedra for pedestal, designed by Stanford 
White) in Madison Square, and his Peter Cooper (1894), a seated 
figure on a marble pedestal and .beneath a marble canopy (designed 
by Stanford White) immediately below Cooper Union on the B.owery ; 
F. W. MacMonnies’s Nathan Hale (1893) in City Hall Park; 
J. Q. A. Ward’s William Shakespeare (1870), Seventh Regiment 
Memorial (1873), “ Indian Hunter ” (1868), and “ Pilgrirri 17 (1885) 
in Central Park, his George Washington (1882) . on the steps of the 
sub-tr.easury, his Greeley in front of the Tribune building, and his 
William Earl Dodge (1885) at Broadway and 34th Street; E, 
Plassmann’s Benjamin Franklin (1872) in Printing House Square.; 
Alexander Doyle’s Horace Greeley (1890) in Greeley Square; K. F, T. 
Bitter’s Franz Sigel (1907) in Riverside Park at io6th Street, D. C. 
French’s Memorial to R.. M. Hunt (1900), a bust with a semicircular 
granite entablature at Fifth Avenue and 70th Street ; and a Columbus 
Memorial (1894$ by Gaetano Russo; erected by the Italian residents),, 
a tall shaft with a statue of Columbus t at 59th Street and Seventh 
Avenue. There are many other, statues in the city, especially in 
Brooklyn (q.v.) and in Central Park. In Central Park on a knoll S.W. 
of the Metropolitan Museum stands the Egyptian obelisk, 6f rose- red 
Syene granite, the companion of that on the Thames embankment, 
London, and like it popularly called “ Cleopatra’s Needle,” but 
actually erected by Thothmes III’; it was presented to the city by 
Ismail Pasha, Khedive Qf Egypt, in 1877, was brought to New York 
at the expense of W. H. Vanderbilt in 1880, and was erected ifi the 
park in 1881. . • . # ' • 

Scientific Collections and Learned Societies. — The New York 
Aquarium in Battery Park has excellent exhibits of marine life; 
since 1902 it has been under the direction of the New York Zoological 
Society (organized 1895), a private corporation which has relations 
with the Park Department and the city like those of the corporations 
in control of the Botanical Gardens, the Natural History Museum 


les in 1910) are almost perfectly housed — in large houses, flying , 
>, pools, dens and ranges. Thip Botanical Gardensfincorporated 
91 and. ,1894), occupying the N, part of Bronx Park, contains 
arge conservatories (the largest in America)., the largest botanical 
um in the world (1900), -with lecture hall and museum of fossil 
ly in the basement,, a collection of economic plants on the 
floor, and a library,. herbarium, laboratories, type exhibits of 
tatio’ri on the upper floors, and a natural hemlock grove and 
garden, pinetjum, herbaceous, grounds, flower garden, frXitfcetum 
leciduous arboretum. The American M useum of Natural History 
ncorporated in 1869, and is governed by a board of trustees. . On 
ground floor of. its building (7 7th~8 1st Streets; Eighth-Ninth 
mes) are. a lecture Hall, meteorites, the Jesup collections ot the 
Is of North America and of building stones, and anthropological 
Ethnological collections, particularly rich in specimens from the 
h ’Pacific region, collected by an expedition sent out by Morris K. 
?jXq i-.)* On the- main floor are the mammals, insects and butter- 
ion the second floor the palaeontological collections, the Cope col- 
>n.of fossils and -(presented by J. P. Morgan)the Bement collection 
nerals and the Tiffany collecuop. : of gems ; and on the top floor are 
lection of shells and the library, including that of the New York 
Lemy of Sciences, which was founded in 1817 and. incorporated 
18 as the Lyceum of Natural History,; received its present name 
^76, and publishes Annals (1824 sqq.) and Transactions (.1881 
> Other; learned societies are : . the New York Historical Society 
ided in 1804 -and incorporated in 1809)., which has a library rich 
merica.na, the, Lenox collection of .Assyrian marbles, and the 
>tt collection of .Egyptian antiquities; the .American Geo- 
hical Society (founded in 1852 ; incorporated in 1854), which 
s ,a Bulletin (1859 sqq.); the, 'American Numismatic^ Society 
3 ), with an excellent numismatic library and collection; the 
ricaij jSpeiety of Civil Engineers (1852; with a club house and 
ry).; the American Society of Mechanical Engineers . (1880),. 
h occupies with the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
the American Institute of. Mining Engineers (1871) a building 
1 by Andrew Carnegie; and the New York Academy of 
icine (1847), with a technical .library. ... . . 

terature.z — In literature 1 New .York’s position in America^ is 
iy due to. the city’s being the home of the principal publishing 
es and,, as the American metropolis, the home of many authors. 
:les Brockden, Brown, the-first American professional “ man-pf- 
rs,” although a Philadelphian by birth, was connected with 
■ York .City throughout his literary career; after, him came the 
ant Knickerbocker school, including Irving, Cooper, Bryant, 
is Rodman Drake, Fitz Greene Halleck, Charles Fenno Hoff- 
^(who in I S33 established.- the Knickerbocker Magazine), N. P; 
is, . Edgar Allan.Poe, J. K. Paulding, George P. Morris and Gulian 
"erplanek. In t-his early period New York literature centred 
;ly, about the Knickerbocker and the Mirror ; and in the later 
>d; the monthlies Harper's (1850), the Century (founded in 1870 
cribner's; present, name 1881), and Scribner's (1887) were great 
iry influences : under the editorship, of such men as George 
lam Curtis, Josiah Gilbert Holland, William Dean Howells, 
ry. Mills Alden (b. 1836) and Richard Watson Gilder. Richard 
ry Stoddard, Richard Grant White, Bayard Taylor, Edmund 
ence Stedman, H; C. Bunner and John Bigelow are other literary 
es connected with New York City and with its periodical press, 
success of. the older magazines has brought into the field lower- 
ed monthlies. The oldest religious weekly .still published- is the 
. York Observer (1823; Presbyterian); its great editors were 
uel IrenaeusPrime from 1840 to 1885 and afterwards his son-in - 
Charles AugustUs-Stoddard.- Others are the Churchman (1844; 
estant Episcopal ), ; the : Christian Advocate ' (1826; Methodist 
copal), the- Examiner (1823; Baptist),’ the Christian. Herald 
8) famous for its various charities under the control (1892-1910) 
>r Louis Klopsch • (1852-1910), the Outlook (founded in 187c as 
Christian Union by -Henry Ward Beecher and carried on as a 
>eho Id magazine by Lyman Abbott)., and the Independent (1846) 

- 1870 edited by William: Hayes Ward. 

he city’s cosmopolitan; character ris suggested- by. the great 
ber ofits newspapers published in Gther .languages than English : 
505 of all the periodical publications in New York City almost 
seventh (127 out of. S93.) were printed in languages other than 
lish, 20 languages or dialects being represented, German, Yiddish 
Italian, newspapers have large circulations, and. there are 
emian, Greek, French, Croatian,, Hungarian and Slavonic dailies: 
a degree the New York press is metropolitan, also; ; but the 
:rican press is not dominated by the newspapers of New York 
le English press. is by that of- London (see Newspapers: United 
V . * : . 

incation! 1 — The Dutch West India Company was bound by its 
ter to provide schoolmasters. Its first schoolmaster emigrated 

See Charles Hemstreet Literary New York, Its- Landmarks and 
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remained with the Dutch Church. Later the desire of the English to 
hasten the substitution of the English for the Dutch language in the 
colony led to an unsuccessful attempt by the colonial government to 
reserve to itself the appointment of the schoolmasters. An English 
public school was, established in 1705 under an Act of 1702, and in 
1710 was first opened in connexion with the Anglican Church. It 
still exists as the Trinity School. In 1754 King’s College, now 
Columbia University ( q.v .), was established; the Dutch Reformed 
Church made a vain effort to- secure, control of it; but it became 
Anglican in its sympathies and its teachers were mostly Loyalists. 
Before the War of Independence the English language had practic- 
ally carried the day, and taken possession of the schools and churches. 

In 1787 the Manumission Society established a free school for 
negroes, .which was incorporated in 1794. A Quaker, society (1798); 
the “Association of Female Friends for the Relief of the. Poor,” 
opened a school in 1801, which soon became, a school for white girls 
only; until 1824 it shared in the school fund and it parried on an 
infant school only from 1824 to 1846. An association known pn 
1805-1808 as the Society for Establishing a Free School in the City 
of New York (afterwards the “ Free School Society,” and after 1826 
the “ Public School Society ”) opened its first school in May 1806; 
got an appropriation from the state legislature in 1807; in 1819 
brought from England a Lancasterian teacher: — for the sake of 
economy the society’s schools had always been conducted under the 
Lancasterian system with student “ monitors ” or assistant teachers ; 
until 1826 was largely under the control of the. Friends, giving religious 
instruction; and was supported in part by voluntary contributions, 
in part by subscriptions from those who desired to share in its 
management, and : in a small degree after 1815 by a contribution 
from the school fund of the state. For fifty years it did virtually all 
that was done for popular education in New York City, and for 
nearly thirty years caused the exemption of the city from the opera- 
tion of the common-school system of, the state; and about 600,000 
children passed through its schools. 

The Roman Catholic parochial schools opposed the Protestant 
character of thetext-books used in these public schools, and in 1840, 
followed by Hebrew and Presbyterian, schools, attempted in vain to 
secure a part of the common-school fund. In 1842, as a result of this 
controversy, the city was brought under the general state system, 
but the Public School Society retained control of its own schools. 
The Board of Education opened its first schools in 1843. The right 
of the Public School Society to put up new buildings was definitely 
withdrawn in 1848; and in 1853 the Society was voluntarily dis- 
solved, and its seventeen schools and property (valued at $454,422) 
were handed over to the city authorities; from its trustees fifteen 
commissioners, were appointed to hold office through 1854, and in 
each ward where, there had been a school of the Society three trustees 
were chosen. After 1856 the control of the schools was entirely in the 
hands of the Board of Education. A compulsory education law came 
into effect in 1875. Since 1874 the Board hascontrolled a Nautical 
School, a training ship being lent to the city by the Federal Navy 
Department. . The separate schools for negroes were abolished in 
18.84; free lecture courses were established in 1888; in 1893- seven 
kindergarten classes were established, and after 1896 a supervisor of 
kindergartens was appointed by the Board; and in 1894 a teachers’ 
retirement fund was established, the first iri> any American city. 

In Brooklyn also the early Dutch schools were under the clergy. 
In 1815 the schools first received a part of the state common-school 
fund. There were separate district schools until 1843 when a Board 
of Education was organized. 

By the consolidation of 1898 the Boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx became a unit for school purposes, the former city Board of 
Education becoming the School . Board for these, two boroughs; 
the former Brooklyn Board remained in control in that borough; 
and there was a Central Board of Education for the entire city 
consisting of eleven delegates from the Manhattan and Bronx Board, 
six delegates from the Brooklyn Board, and one each (the president) 
from the Richmond Board and the Queens Board. The revised 
charter of 1901 abolished the boroughschool boards .and established a 
single board with 46 members (22 from Manhattan, 14 from Brooklyn, 
4 from the Bronx, 4 from Queens and 2 from Richmond), and ad local 
school boards (distributed as above) of seven members each, who 
took the place of the former inspectors in Manhattan and the Bronx. 
In the City Board there is an executive committee of 15 members. 
The borough superintendents were done away with in 1901; the 
powers of the city superintendent were increased, and a board of 
superintendents (the city superintendent and eight associate super- 
intendents) was created. A board of examiners, nominated by the 
city superintendent and appointed by the Board of Education, 
supervises examinations taken by candidates for teaching, positions, 
appointments to which are governed by rigid civil service rules. 
The development of public high schools has been rapid since the 
consolidation. In 1909-1910 trade schools and schools for the 
anaemic were established. There is an excellent system of evening 
and vacation schools. : 

A Free Academy founded in 1 848 for advanced pupils who .had 
left the common schools was empowered to grant degrees in 1854, 


am or c>aucation as its tfoara- or trustees: in 1900 a' separate 
ard of, Trustees, (nine members appointed by the /mayor)- was 
a ted; Before. 1882; no one was, eligible for entrance unless he had 
ended the city’s public. schools for one year. . In 1907 the College 
noved to new buildings on St Nicholas Heights between 138th 
$ 140th Streets, the 'old buildings at Lexington Avenue and 23rd 
eet being used for some of the lower classes of the seven years’ 
irse. The 1 retention of the secondary school in connexion with 
lege;, although there are now well-equipped public high schools, is 
i of the. anomalies of’the New York educational system. In 1871 a 
rmal Schbol for Girls, since 1916 the Woman’s College of the City 
New York, was established as a part of the public system. Since 
IS public lectures for adults have been given under the auspices of 
Board of Education, usually in school-houses; and in 1899 the 
ard opened evening recreation centres in school-houses, in which 
rary, debating and athletic clubs meet. For the charitable schools 
§ : 'Charities ., • : ;i ■■ 

fhe- oldest institution of higher education is Columbia University 
t). New York University was chartered in 1831 as the University 
the City of New York, and in 1896 received its present name, 
e’ University Council is the corporation ; it consists of 32 members, 
ht going out of ^ office annually. The University Senate has 
mediate control-; it is composed of the chancellor, 1 two professors 
the University College, and the dean and a professor from each 
the following schools — lawl medicine, pedagogy, graduate and 
Tied science. The work of the Collegiate department was begun 
1832 ; a university building at Washington Square was erected 
1832-1835; a law school, on a plan submitted by B. F. Butler of 
w York, was established in 1835, a medical .school in 1841, the 
100I of Applied Science in 1862, a graduate school in 1886, a school 
pedagogy in 1890, a veterinary colTege : (formed by the union of two 
viously existing schools) in 1899-, and a School of Commerce,' 
:ounts and Finance in 1900. In 1894 the College of Arts and 
re Science and the School of Applied Science were removed 
a commanding and beautiful site on Washington Heights (about 
18 1st Street) above the Harlem river, the schools of law and 
[agogy remaining at -Was hi ngtbnr Square where a Collegiate 
/ision was opened in 1903; in 1895 the Metropolis Law School 
s consolidated with the University; in 1898 the Bellevue Hospital 
:di cal College became a part of the University school of medicine, 
the Washington Heights Campus the principal buildings are the 
*ary (1900), around a part of which extends an open colonnade, 
> ft; long, which is known as the Hall-of Fame for Great Americans, 
1 in which the names of great Americans (chosen at intervals by 
ballots of roo prominent educators, historians, &c.) are inscribed 
memorial tablets; and Gould Hall, a dormitory, which like the 
•ary ^nd the Hall of Fame was the gift of Miss Helen Miller Gould. 
1909-19x0 the University library contained about 65,000 vols. 
! the law library 22,000, and there -were 254 instructors and 4036 
dents (.966 in the School of Commerce and 739 in the Law' School). 
r or. Fordham University see Fordham. Other Roman Catholic 
leges are: the College of St Francis 'Xavier (Society of Jesus; 
med 1847;' chartered 1861); and Manhattan College (Brothers 
;he ‘Christian Schools; opened 1853; chartered 1863) at Broadway 
1 131st Street, in ; the district formerly known as Manhattanville. 
Lmong the technical and professional schools, excluding those of 
lumbia University and New York University, are: the General 
eological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church (opened 
9; in 1820^1822 in New Haven; then re-established th New 
rk City), beautifully situated in “ Chelsea Village ” on a block 
inth -Tenth Avenues and 20th-2ist Streets) given for the purpose 
Clement Clarke Moore (1779-1863) 2 in buildings largely the gift 
Eugene A ugustus^ Hoffman (1829-1902), dean of the Seminary in 
9—1902, and of his family, who put it on a sound financial basis; 

. Union ■ Theological Seminary - • (1836 ; Presbyterian) , w T hich is 
resentative of the most liberal tendencies in American Presby- 
ianism (q.v.), especially in regard to text-criticism; the Jewish 
eological Seminary of America (1886), chiefly supported by the 
agogues of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore; the College 
Physicians and Surgeons in the City of New York (1892; see 
lumbia University); the Cornell University Medical College 
97; see Cornell University); the Eclectic Medical College 
65); the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital 
82) ; the New York Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital (1882) ; 
New York Medical College and Hospital for Women (1863); the 

The, chancellors have been:Jn 1831-1839 James H. Mathews 
187.0) ;: in . 1839-1850, Theodore Frelinghuysen (d. 1862) ; in 
127-1870,, Isaac Ferris (1798^1873);. in 1870-1880, Ho ward 
)sby; in 1881-L891, John Hali; and in 1891-1910, Henry 
tchall MacCracken (b. 1840).. Dr Ferris was a minister, of the 
jtch<) Reformed Church and the three chancellors since his time have 
n Presbyterian clergymen; but the University is not sectarian. 

C. C. Moore (1779-1863), son of Benjamin .Moore (1748-1816), 
0 was Protestant Episcopal bishop of New York, and president of 
Lumbia College in. i8oi-i8i I, was. professor of Biblical learning, in 
Seminary' in 1821-1850, compiled a Hebrew. and English Lexicon 
09) and , wrote some; poetry including the popular juvenile, verses 
inning. “ ’Twaa the night before Christmas. 5 ’ 


ana urai Surgery ot :New Y one US92J. ttmong the normal schools 
are: the Teachers’ College of Columbia University’' (q.v.)'; the 
School of Pedagogy and the kindergarten training school of .New York 
University; the kindergarten training school of Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn (q.v.) ; the Kraus Seminary- for Kindergarteners ; and the 
Kindergarten Normal Department of the Ethical Culture School 
under the Ethical Culture Society. Of the many private secondary 
schools, in New York the oldest are the Collegiate School and Trinity 
School' (see above). The Columbia Grammar School (1764) was 
originally a preparatory department of Columbia College. 

Other educational institutions of a popular character are Cooper 
Union (q.v.) and the People’s Institute 3 (incorporated in 1897), 
which holds its meetings and lectures in the Cooper Union-Building. 
Its most active promoter and long its managing director was Charles 
Sprague Smith (1853-1910), who was professor of modern languages 
at Columbia University in 1880-1891, and in 1896 organized the 
Comparative Literature Society; he was especially assisted by; 
Richard Heber Newton (b. 1840), a Protestant Episcopal clergyman 
of broad and radical religious and social views, and by Samuel 
Gompers. . The aim was to supply a “ continuous and ordered 
education in social science, historyh literature and such other subjects 
as time and demand shall determine ” and “ to afford opportunities 
for the interchange of thought upon topics of general interest . . 
to assist in the solution of present^ problems.” The Institute is 
primarily a free evening school of social science and a forum for the 
discussion of questions of the dayv There are, besides, Sunday 
evening ethical services, “ a people’s church;” which has attracted 
much attention, and several “ Institute Clubs ” of a social nature, 
some of^ them for children. The People’s Institute organized a 
censorship of u moving pictures ” to which most American manu- 
facturers of these films voluntarily submit. Cheap concerts are 
given in Cooper Union by the People’s Symphony Concert Associa- 
tion in conjunction with the People’s Institute. 

For the Brooklyn Institute see Brooklyn. The Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations have classes, especially 
for working people. 

Libraries . — “ The New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox and- 
Tilden Foundations,” was the result of the consolidation, in May 
1895 of the Astor Library (founded by the bequest of $400,000 by 
John Jacob Astor; incorporated in 1849; opened in 1854; further 
endowed by' William B. Astor, who gave it about $550,000 and by 
John Jacob Astor, the younger, who gave it about $800,000 and 
built the hall in Lafayette Street in which the library, for general 
reference, was housed until 1911), the Lenox Library (originally 
the private collection, particularly rich in incunabula, Americana, 
genealogy and music, of James Lenox (1800-1880), a bibliophile 
and art amateur, given by him to the city in 1870 and until 1911 
housed as a special reference library', in a building, designed by 
R. M. Hunt, on Fifth Avenue, between 70th and 71st Streets), ana 
the Tilden Trust (to which Samuel J. Tilden left his private library' 
and about $4,000,0 00 (most of his estate) for the establishment of-a- 
public library', but which, owing to a contest by the heirs, was unable 
to secure the entire bequest and received only about $2,000,000 
from one of the heirs). In 1902^1911 a new building was erected to’ 
house these collections. With the Public Library the New York 
Free Circulating Library (incorporated in 1880; re-incorporated in 
1884) was consolidated in 1901 ; and in the next two years several 
other. free libraries, including one for the blind. In 1901 Andrew" 
Carnegie gave more than $5,000,000 for about 65; branch libraries, 
the city to furnish sites for them and maintain them. The largest 
and best equipped of the college libraries is that of Columbia Uni- 
\ ? ersity. The library of Cooper Union has a complete set of patent 
office reports and files of newspapers. The Mercantile Library (1820; 
established by an association of merchants’ clerks) is a subscription 
library at Astor Place; the New York Society Library' 4 (on Uni- 
versity Place) is a subscription library', the oldest in the city', being 
the outgrowth of a reading room established in the City Hall in 1700 
by the earl of Bellomont; it was incorporated in 1754 as the City 
Library and in 1772 under its present name. The General Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen (founded in 1785) since 1820 has had a 
circulating library; which with the DeMilt (reference) and the 
Slade (architectural collections), contains about 99,000 volumes. 

Charities . — The city has a commissioner and two deputy com- 
missioners of public charities, but this municipal department works 
largely through private organizations, the municipal appropriations 
to which exceed the amount actually expended through institutions 
controlled by the city. 6 Municipal institutions include: Bellevue 
Hospital (opened 1816), which in 1869 established the first hospital 
ambulance service in the world, near -which there is an Emergency 
Hospital (1878) for maternity cases, and in connexion with which 


3 See C. S. Smith, Working with the People (New York, 1904), and 
the Annual Reports of the Managing Director of the People’s Institute. 

4 See A. B. Keep, History of the New York Society Library (New 
York, 1909). 

6 See H. R. Hurd (ed.) New York Charities Directory (19th ed. f 
1910), published annually by the Charity Organization Society; and 
\V. H. Tolman and Charles Hemstreet, The Better New- York (1904), 
published by the American Institute of Social Service. 


'opolitan Hospital (1875)1 both on Blackwell ,s Island; for 
igious diseases' Willard Parker Hospital (1866) and Riverside 
vital. (1885; .on North Brother Island, in the East river) ; and 
he sick, crippled and idiotic destitute children, the New York 
Children's .Hospitals and Schools (1.837; on Randall's Island). 
Manhattan State 'Hospital on Ward’s Island .((871 ; now used 
atients, .from N ew Y ork and Richmond counties only) Central 
State Hospital, on Long Island, in Suffolk county (for Queens 
tyand o.utside'of New York City, Suffolk county) and the Long 
id.Sta.fee' Hospjtal (for the county of Rings) are the state insane 
ims fbr the population of New York City. ' . . . 

le Charity Organization Society (organized and incorporated 
$82) investigates' claims for charities and secures employment 
applicants, Has a bureau, of information^ and a sociological 
ry, has done much effective work through its Tenement House 
irhittee and jLts Committee on Prevention of Tuberculosis, ..has a 
ol of philanthropy begun as, a, summer school in 1898 but with 
o- year cohrse since 1064, and publishes a weekly jour hail) the 
ey. In the United Charities Building (1891-1893; in E. 22nd 
2t)Va.gift of John Sv- Kennedy, there is housed, besides the Charity 
Lnizatldii; Society, the Children’s. Aid Society (1853), which was 
d e d by Cha rles Lori ng B race ( 1 8,26- 1 890) , 'i ts fi rs t secretary, ha s 
alisHea industrial schools and lodging-houses (the -earliest 1854, 
g a Newsboys’ Lodging House in New Chambers Street) / vacation 
ols, kindergartens, evening classes, summer houses ,at Bath 
:h .(for crippled girls) and AVest Coney Island, and a farm school 
Vnsico, and finds Homes for orphans and homeless children. In 
>ame building are the New York City Mission and Tract Society 
2 incorporated in 1 867-; undenominational), .the first American ■ 
nization to introduce district nursing,, wliose wprk is all done 
w 14th street,' and the Association for Improving the Condition 
le Poor (r843 (incorporated in’ 1848), which has a department of 
f, does fresh-air work at West Coney Island, supports people’s 
is, and has founded the Hartley House, (a memorial to Robert 
Hartley, who established the Association), a neighbourhood 
eipent. The Society of St Vincent de Paul in tlie City of New 
k (organized 1 835; chartered' 1872) is the local Roman Catholic 
i table organization: The United Hebrew Charities ' was formed 
874 by the union of four Hebrew societies. The Russell Sage 
ndatiori (1907) has headquarters in New York, but is not merely 
l in its work; it has a charity organization department, a child 
ing department, and a school hygiene department. u Insti- 
bnai work'" by the churches is well developed, 
rade and domestic schools include the Hebrew Technical Institute 
the Hebrew Technical School for Girls; the New^ York Trade 
Sol; Grace Institute; endowed by W. R. Grace (twice Mayor of 
} York City) for the Instruction ’of women in trades ; the Man- 
an Trade School for Girls; the American Female Guardian 
ety and Home for the Friendless; the Baron de Hirsch Trade 
X)ls, in connexion with Which there are day and evening schools 
;he instruction of immigrants (Russian, Galician and Rumanian) 
he English language, and a cblony with an agricultural and 
istrial school at Woodbine, N.J. ; the Clara de Hirsch Home and 
de Trainirig School for Working Girls; the New' York Cooking 
3ol; and the Association of Practical Home Making. Centres. 
New York Diet Kitchen Association(i873) has established diet 
hens in connexion with many dispensaries. The City and 
urban Home Company (1896) provides good apartments at cheap 
:als; the Society for Ethical Culture has promoted the same 
k; and the Mills Hotels, erected by D. O. Mills (1825-19,10), are 
•priced but self-supporting lodging houses. ■ , 

here are many orphanages and day nurseries and there are about 
ty, permanent homes for, adults; in the boroughs of Manhattan 
the, Bronx. The New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
Children was incorporated in 1875, and the^ children’.s' court 
demerit in .the city has been connected with this society; . in its 
k and in that of the Society for the , Prevention of .Cruelty to 
mals Henry Bergh (1820-1888) was the American pioneer. . The 
ietyfor the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents (1824), maintains 
ouse of Refuge on RandalPs Island; and- the New York Catholic 
tectory. / (i862), under, the Brothers^ of the Christian Schools; and 
Sisters -of Charity; is of a similar character. . An important work 
been done by the Society for the Suppression of Vice (1,873), 
by the Society for the Prevention of ; Crime, organized in' 1877 
, re-organized in 1891 by its president Charles Henry Paxkhurst 
1842), a Presbyterian clergyman. 

'he New York Institution for the Blind was incorporated in 1831 
originated the New York point system of tangible; ’writing and 
iting for the blind; the Society for the Relief of ,the : Destitute 
id (1869) and the New York Association for the Blind (1906) ; are 
eworthy. The New York Institute for the Instruction of the Deaf 
Dumb (1817), of which Harvey Prindle P.eet (1794-18,73); was 
icipal in 1831-1867, is a free state school and the first oral .school 
the deaf in America; the Institution for the Improved Instruction 
3 eaf (Mutes. (4 867) is .a, free city school 1 St Joseph’s Institute for 
Improved Instruct ion of Dea f ; M ut es(Roman Ca.tboiic; ,1869) 
a school for boys and one for gfrls. ... 


\ ork Orthopaedic: Dispensaryand'hlospital (*866), the UN ew ' V ork 
Skin and Cancer Hospital (z8ga), the. General. Memorial. Hospital 
for the Treatment of Cancer (1884),. the New York. Bacteriological 
Institute (1896; maintaining the New York Pasteur Institute.) ,.ahd 
the Neurological Institute (1909). Important research is undertaken 
by the richly endowed Rockefeller Institute for .Medical. Research.. 
The St John’s Guild ( 1 866, non-sectarian) maintains floating hospitals 
for tuberculosis patients and . a sea-side hospital ' at New Dorp, 
Staten Island. There is a roof camp for tuberculous patients On the 
Vanderbilt Clinic (1886), a free dispensary, connected with the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. . • ‘ : • 

, Many ; of- the general hospitals have already been, mentioned in , the 
list of medical schools; others are: the New York Hospital (1771); 
St Luke’s (1850), Mt. Sinai (1852), the Roosevelt (Opened 1871), .the 
Presbyterian (opened 1872; undenominational), the ! J. Hood Wright 
Memorial (1862’; called the Manhattan Dispensary until .1895), the 
Hahnemann (1875), and the Flower (18.90; homoeopathic; surgical). 

■: Population . — New York, is by far ; the largest ci,ty in the 
United States in population,. the census, of 4:9x0 returning 
its numbers as. 4,766,883, and in the whole world is ; . second 
to .London only. Seven-eighths of the present area was 
annexed in the . decade 18.90-1900; , and in , those ; years .the. 
population increased from 1,5.15,301-- (for an area of which the 
population in 190c was 2, 059, £09) to 3,437,202. V In 1905 the 
population by the state census was 4,000,403; of the separate 
^ boroughs: Manhattan, 2,102,928 (in 1900, 1,850,093 ; in .1S90, 
1,444,216); Bronx, 271,592 (in 1900, 200,507.; in, 1890, 85,908),; 
Brooklyn, 1,355,106 (in 1900,4 1,, 166, 5 82;; in 41890,. 838,547); 
Queens, 1.97,838. (in 1900,. 1.52,999; in 1890, 87,0,50) ; Richmond > 
72^939 (in 1900, 67,021; in 1890, 51,693). .In 1900, there, was - 
a slight preponderance, of femajes (1,731,497 .females; 14705, .705 
males); . the ; ratio of native, bprn to foreign ■ born, was abput 
as 176 to :ioo (2,167,122, .native born; .1,270,808, foreign bprn); 
less: than r-8% (60,666) were negroes ; and less - than 0/19% 
(63 21) were Chinese. Of the native population ; se yen-eight h§ 
(1,892,7x9 out of 2.167,122) were natives of New York state. 
Of the foreign-horn population £1*2 70/780) 4 n ippo, more than 
one : fourth' (322,343) were .Germans; more than one-fifth 
(275,102). .were Irish, nearly one-eighth (155, 2oi)'were Russians, 
principally Jews; more than one-nirith <445,4.33). were Italians ; 
and the next largest numbers, were: 71,427 from Austria, 6.84836, 
from England, 31,516 from Hungary, 28,320 from 4 Sweden, 
25*239 from Russian Poland, 1 419,836 from Scotland, 19,399 
English Canadians, 15,055 from Bohemia, 11,387 fro ( m Norway., 
10,499 from Rumania, . 8374 from. Switzerland and 5621. from 
Denmark. In 1900 more than two-thirds of the entire population 
was of foreign parentage, 2,643,957 being the , number of all 
the persons of foreign parentage and 2,339,895 the .number 
of persons having both parents foreign-born; . of this . latter 
number 658,912. were German, 595,467 were. Irish, 257,875 were 
Russians, ' 214,799 were. Italians- and 103,497 were Austrians-y 
these numbers as compared with the figures just given for the 
foreign-born furnish a.hint as. to priority of the Irish and German 
immigration to that of- the .Russian Jews, .who like fhe southern 
Europeans and the Slavs came to New York in comparatively 
few numbers more .than a generation before 1900. There are in 
New York’ City more Germans than in any city of Germany* 
save Berlin, and more Irish than, in Dublin. There are many 
well-defined foreign communities in the .jcityrj. .such as .. c( Little 
Italy” about 1 Mulberry Street,. “ Chinatown ”! on. Mott, Pell 
and.Doyers Streets, the Hebrew quarter on the /Upper Bowery 
and east of it,' a u German Colony ” east' of Second. Ayepue 
below 14th Street, French quarters south of Washington Square 
about Bleecker Street and on. the. west, side between 20th 
and 34th Streets; a Russian quarter near- East Broadway, a 
“ Greek ‘Colony ” about Sixth Avenue -in the' 4o , s ? - and’ negro 
quarters on Thompson Street and on the west side ‘in the 5o's: f 
and there are equally well-defined Armenian an d^r at quarters. 
In 1900 35% of the total ^working -population were employed 
in trade and transportation (in Boston; 34 ; %, in’ Chicago 52 %, 
in Philadelphia, 24%) and 37 %' in manufacturing; and mechanical 
, , t,The. immigrants from Russian Poland, from ; Austria . Hungary, 
from Russia and ^Rumania are.lpr^ely Jews^ and It Is estimated ifiat 
one-fourth of the inhabitants ,of .Manhattan are; jews. V, , ? \ "... 


i66i. the population of Manhattan Island was about 1000. 
1700 it was probably about 5000, the Dutch and English 
mg about equally divided, and there being a few French, 
/edes and Jews. In 1732 the population was 8624. During 
e War of Independence the city lost heavily; but the recovery 
the close of the war was rapid, and although the population, 
obably fell during the war from 20,000 to 10,000, in 1790 it 
ls 33,131, then first being greater than that of Boston. From 
,515 in 1800 the population increased to 123,706 in 1820; 
312,7x0 in 1840; to 813,669 in i860 and to 1,206,299 in 
80. This rapid growth, the large part which immigration 
lys in the growth, the marked falling-off in the character 
the immigrants, and the fact that it is usually the weaker and 
s enterprising immigrant who stays in New York while, the 
>re capable go West — all these circumstances combine to 
ike a serious social problem. The low scale of living of this 
orer class operates with the peculiar physical character of the 
y, especially on the lower East Side, where so many of the 
>re recent immigrants live, to make the question of housing 
ficult. In Manhattan and the Bronx 66-7 % of the population 
1890 and 72 -6% in 1900 lived in dwellings in which the 
nimum number of dwellers was 21; for the whole city in 

00 the percentage was 54-4, the corresponding percentage 
* Chicago in 1900 was 17*9. For the entire Borough of Man- 
ttan the average density was 149-0 inhabitants per acre; 
t in the Eighth Assembly District (98 acres; on the lower 
.st Side, bounded S.E. by Henry Street, E. by Clinton Street, 

by Stanton Street, and W. by Chrystie Street), in which 
>re than two-thirds of the population is foreign-born, the 
nsity in 1900 was 735-9 per acre, and in 1905 727-9 per acre, 
twelve tenement blocks in Manhattan in 1905 the density 
,s over 1000 per acre, the maximum being 1458 per acre in a 
>ck bounded by Cherry, Jefferson, Monroe and Rutgers Streets. 
Citizens’ Association with a “ council of hygiene and public 
alth ” in 1865 employed sanitary experts to investigate the 
y’s tenements. In 1879 a prize offered for the best plans for 
xernents was unfortunately awarded to the so-called “ dumb 
11 ” tenement, in which the court for air-space gives little air 
light, and many of these tenements, which, however, were 
*reat improvement on the older types, were built. In 1902 
5 -further building of “ dumb bell ” tenements was forbidden 
d a new Tenement House Commission was appointed. Model 
art men ts have been built: in 1855 by the Workmen’s Home 
sociation, organized by the Association for Improving the 
•nditpon of the Poor; by the Improved Dwellings Company 
Brooklyn and the Improved Dwellings Association of Man- 
ttan (1879); by the City and Suburban Homes Company 
396) ; and by some individuals. The city is comparatively 
althy; for the five years 1901-19 05 the average death rate 
s 18-99 P er thousand for the entire city, 20-96 for the Borough 
the Bronx, 18-64 for the Borough of Brooklyn, 19-49 for the 
rough of Manhattan, 16-12 for the Borough of Queens and 
•98 for the Borough of Richmond. 

Communications— The physical limitations of Manhattan Island 
d particularly th e .circumstance that the business area of the city 
small and that the movement of passengers is almost entirely in 
2 direction at any one time, have hindered the development of a 
xpte and adequate system of local communications. Between 
mhattan and Long Island there Were in ioiofour bridges, three of 
im completed in the decade immediately before 1910, three of 
»m to Brooklyn (< q.v .) and one to Long Island City; the New York 

1 Brooklyn Bridge (1872-1883), with a Manhattan terminus at 
rk Row, and the Williamsburg Bridge (1897-1903) from Clinton 
d Delancey Streets, Manhattan, to South 5th and 6th Streets, 
ooklyn, are suspension bridges; fora technical description of them 
: Bridges, vol. iv.pp. 537-538. The Manhattan Bridge (1901-1909) 
a wire cable suspension bridge situated between the two just 
ntioned; its Manhattan terminal is at Canal Street and the 
we'ry, and its Brooklyn terminal is at Nassau Street. It is the 
gest of all suspension bridges with a total roadway length of 
55 ft. (Manhattan approach 2067 ft. ; Brooklyn approach 1 868 ft. ; 
a land spans of 725 ft.; river span 1470 ft.) and a width of 122-5 

It has a double deck, the lower for two surface car tracks and a 
gon way, and the upper for footways and four elevated railway 
cks. The Queensboro Bridge (1901-1909) is a cantilever from 
:ond Avenue, between 59th and 60th Streets, Manhattan, to Long 


lengtn, including a plaza in Queens. 1152.it. long, is spot ityLViannattan 
approach 1052 ft.'; Queens approach 2672- 5 ft. ; west channel span 
1182 : ft. ; island span .630 ft, ; east channel span 984 ft.) ’ and its 
width is 89*5 ft. over all, the roadway being 53 ft. and; the two side- 
walks each 16 ft. All of these bridges are crossed by electric car r. 
and on the bridges to Brooklyn there run' surface cars and elevated 
trains. In 1909 an average of 4249 trolley cars and 3988 elevated 
cars crossed the Brooklyn Bridge every week day for the Williams- 
burg Bridge the corresponding averages were 4473 trolley cars and 
918 elevated train cars. The Harlem river is crossed by about a 
dozen bridges, including High Bridge, which carries the city aque- 
duct. The ferries to Brooklyn are less important than in the days 
1 when there was only one bridge and no subway connexion between 
1 Manhattan and Brooklyn; the opening of the Penns>;lvania.-Long 
Island railway tube in 1910 in the same way made the ferry from 
34th Street, "Manhattan, to Long Island City comparatively .un- 
important; and the Pennsylvania and the Htidson river subways 
have to some degree taken the place of ferryboats on the. North river 
for passenger traffic between Manhattan and railways in ’ New 
Jersey. Between Manhattan and the various islands, (to North 
Brother Island from E. 16th; to Ward’s Island, from E. Ii6th; to 
Randall’s Island from E. 125th and E. 120th) of the. river and bay 
including Staten Island the only means of transportation is still by 
ferryboats; the ferry line to Staten Island is owned 'and operated 
by the municipality. In Manhattan the first advance made on the 
horse car — which was still used to some extent in 1910, especially on 
streets along the water front — was the elevated railway; on great 
iron trestles of varying heights the first of these railways was built in 
1867-1 872 on New Church Street .West Broadway and Ninth Avenue, 
'from the Battery to 59th Street; in 1878 a line was' built on Sixth 
Avenue, branching off on 53rd Street to. Ninth Avenue, and on noth 
Street to Eighth Avenue and running on Eighth Avenue to the 
Harlem river (155th Street), a distance of iof m. ; soon afterwards 
the Second and Third Avenue lines were built 'from the Brooklyn 
Bridge to the Harlem river, and the line now extends to Fordham 
(190th Street), a distance of 13 m. In 1902 the motive power of these 
elevated trains was changed from , steam to electricity. In 1886 a 
cable car line was opened, the cars being^ operated, by a clutch (or 
“ grip ”) seizing a moving endless cable m a slot beneath the road 
bed; but in 1898 the “ underground trolley ” system began to be 
substituted. Outside Manhattan the overhead. trolley , is prevalent. 
In 1900^1904 another era in "‘rapid transit.’’ in New York was 
begun: in the latter year was opened the Broadway, subway with 
electric trains from the City Hall, along Broadway (above 42nd Street) 
to Kingsbridge (230th Street) and by a branch line, turning to the E. 
from 104th street and running, above noth Street, on Lenox 
Avenue to the Harlem river and then through the Bronx to West 
Farms (180th Street) at the S.E. entrance to Bronx P^trk. Jn 1901- 
1906 the subway was continued to South Ferry arid,. was carried 
under the East river to the junction of Atlantic and Flatbush 
Avenues in Brooklyn. The construction company received a fifty 
years’ franchise for the operation of this subway. In 1908-1909 two 
more underground lines were opened .connecting Manhattan with 
Hoboken (the terminus of the ’.Delaware, Lackawanna. & Western) 
and Jersey City (the terminus of the Erie, the Pennsylvania and the 
Central of New Jersey railways) by tubes under the North river ; one 
of these extends up Sixth Avcnue.to 33rd Street, near the new* terminal 
of the Pennsylvania railway, from which by 1910 tubes had been 
carried immediately E. and .under the East river to Long Island and 
immediately W. to the New Jersey side.. The municipality in 1910 
contracted for the construction in Manhattan of lines on Broadway 
and Lexington Avenue and on Canal Street across town and for the 
continuation in Brooklyn of the subway to Coney Island and Fort 
Hamilton. 

The opening of the Erie Canal made the city the, gateway for com- 
munication by water from the Atlantic Ocean to the interiorbf the 
continent, 1 and when the great railway lines wfcre built westward it 
became the chief railway terminal on the Atlantic coast. Water 
communication up the Hudson river and through the canal is still of 
great importance. The New York Central & Hudson river and West 
Shore railways follows closely this water route to Buffalo. The Erie, 
the Lehigh Valley, the Pennsylvania and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western railways reach Buffalo by routes across New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and western New York. The New York, New Haven 
Sc Hartford railway affords communication with New England ; and 
the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio railways: with the middle 
western and south-eastern parts of the country. The Central RsdF 
road of New Jersey and the Long Island railway (belonging to the 
Pennsylvania) are more local. "The New York "Central & Hudson 
river and the New York, New Haven & Hartford railtvnys have a 
terminal in the borough of Manhattan, and the Pennsylvania has a 
terminal there also, since 1910, with tunnels to Long Island and New 

1 Between 1840 and 1858 the tonnage cleared, at New York nearly 
quadrupled,, the increase being from 408,768 tb r, 460, 998 ; 'at the 
close of the period of the predominance of the canal as a : freight 
carrier, in the decade 1850-1860, New York City had^ thanks to' the 
Erie Canal and the canals 'of Ohio, a monopoly 1 of ' the trade of the 
upper Mississippi basin. : 


he Gratia Central Station tor about 50 blocks and then run on a 
!' (like the “ elevated ” railways) for the rest of their course in 
attain. Ten steamboat lines afford communication with the 
and; towns on the Hudson. -The Old Dominion, the Clyde and 
vannah are among the more important coastwise lines connect- 
? city with ports on the South Atlantic coast. The Metropolitan 
>nnects it with .Boston, and the Portland line with Portland-; 
lere are several lines to ports on Long Island Sound. Among 
trangr Atlantic lines ..which ferve the city are the Cunard and 
ffiite Star dines to English* . French and “ Mediterranean ports-; 
forth German Lloyd, and the Ham burg -American lines to 
h,;; French and German ports; the Compagnie Generate 
a tl antique.- ■ to French ports; and the HollandTAmerican 
>, the Dutch port , of Rotterdam ; the docks of some iof these 
ire. on the New. Jersey side of the North river, in Hoboken. 

are . also lines to the West Indies, Central and South 
Ca. ;«.■ • 

imerce.— The lack of railway lines direct to wharfs and piers in 
attan. is one. of -the commercial . disadvantages of the city, 
alue. of. .the imports received at the port of New York, which 
ises New-York Harbor and the Hudson river, increased from 
96,361 in 1.899: to $891,614,678 (or 60-4% of those of the entire 
■y) •;in 1909;: the value of the exports from $476,609,251 in 
;o* $627^782,767 (or 36-3% of those .of the entire country) in 
-The- importations of works of art, furs, laces, diamonds, 
coffee, spices, cocoa, india-rubber, cigar wrappers, tin, cheese, 
hides of cattle and gloves of kid or other leather at New York 
iecially large as compared with the other ports of the country ; 

> are the exportations of chemicals and medicines, copper, 
nery, illuminating oil and hardware. • 

city is The .principal centre of the New World for the whole- 
ocery and dry -goods businesses.* Here are the country’s most 
:ant “.exchanges,” .including the Stock Exchange (1792);, the 
ce Exchange (the New York Commercial Association in 1862- 
■the Cotton Exchange (1871) and the Consolidated Stock 
nge (1885); and here are the richest and most powerful 
and trust . companies in the New World and the great New 
Clearing, House. The Chamber of Commerce of the city 
■st organized and was chartered in 1768, and was reorganized 

itifactures,— Many of the manufacturing industries, notably 
ainufacture of clothing, are favoured by the abundance of 
rant labour.* , iOt hers, such -as the refining of sugar and molasses, 
.an, advantage from their position with respect to imported 
arterial s. . Still others, e.g. the refining of petroleum, derive an 
Lage from their.- position with respect to the exportation of The 
d -products, .The growth of manufactures was promoted by 
pid- growth in commerce after the opening of the Erie Canal 
and. by a great stream of immigration, and New York' became 
remost manufacturing city in, the United States about the 
i-.qf>thfe : j.9th century. .-The va*ue of its manufactured products 
;edi from $1,084,850,236 in 1890 to. $1,371,358,468 in 1900, 
e’ total value; of factory products 1 from $1,172,870,261 in 1900 
i26, 523,006 in J905: (an increase of 30-2,%). Clothing' ranked 
•value m j.905, and its. value ($305-523*795) was greater than 
al value of all factory products in any other city in the United 
except, Chicago and Philadelphia. Printing and publishing, 
rod ucU valued at $116,877,594, ranked second. In 1905 the 
t degree* of localization of any industry in the country was in 
ry work, of- which 9b* 5 % of the entire output of the country was 
:ed in New York City, more than 60% of the total for the city 
produced in Brooklyn.' The boroughs of Manhattan and the i 
produced iff that year goods valued at $1,043,251,923, or a 
noie Than- •two-thirds’ of' that -for the entire city; and in this i 
Thecitv is made mor^ than 95% of-the clothing manufactured 
the city,. The Borough of Brooklyn produced nearly three- 

> of the remainder. ' ‘ . 

tr Supply.— The water supply 2 of the colonial city was derived 
'■ells and from the many, fresh-water stteams-and ponds which 
ow, almost without exception been filled in. A system, draw- 
ater - from • Collect Pond, was installed in. 2774-1776 by 
Dpher Colies (1738-1821), but this never was in actual opera- 
I n 1 799 the' Manhattan Company was incorporated ostensibly 
ply the city With water, but under an omnibus clause in its 
r it ; devoted itself • t o, the ba' n ki n g bu si ness. In - 1 82 9 the city 
reservoir. on 13th Street. In 1830 De Witt Clinton suggested 
}ton river as a source of' supply.' Between 1837 and 1893 were 
icted the first Croton' Aqueduct, the Bronx river Conduit and 
w Croton Aqueduct (see Aqu educt), with maximum discharges 

e census of 1905 was confined to establishments under the 
r system; the 1 total for all manufactured products in 1900 
£ure;given in the 19 <*> census) is greater than the value of 
'.products only .(the figure given for 1900 in the 1905 census, 
k figures for 1900 and 1905 may be comparable). 

Edward Wegmann, The Water Supply of the City of New 
New York; 1896)/ : '■ - ' ; 


to bring water from the Catskills-; a great reservoir (the Ashokan) 
was built more than 85 m. N. of New York, W. of Kingston (on the 
W. side of the Hudson); thence an aqueduct was constructed which 
crossed under the Hudson river between Storm King and Bear 
Mountain to the Kensico storage reservoir at White Plains, to a 
filtration plant near Scarsdale and to the Hill View distributing 
reservoir in Yonkers, and from this reservoir to the five boroughs of 
Greater New York (Queens and- Richmond boroughs both being 
supplied from Brooklyn) by tunnels,, the supply for Staten Island only 
being pumped through ‘ pipes. One of The largest of the new reser- 
voirs within the city limits is the Jerome Park. The water supply 
for the Typical New York City “ sky-scraper ” cannot be forced to 
the higher storeys of these buildings by the pumps of the municipal 
service, and such buildings must have each its own installation of 
engines for this purpose. In 1908 a high pressure water supply 
system was installed for fire-protection of a ■ part of the city below 
23rd Street; induction motors driving multi-stage centrifugal pumps 
give sufficient power to force the water to a fire in the top of the 
highest buildings. (See Fires and Fire Extinction.) 

Administration— By the close of the Dutch period tjx$. city 
had become practically self-governing. But in the permanent 
form of English government that was established by the Dongan 
charter, granted in 1 686 when the English crown was attacking 
the privileges of municipalities in the mother country, the mayor 
and sheriff were appointed by the governor and council; the 
recorder, town clerk and clerk of the market "were appointed 
either by the king or by the governor; and although the alder- 
men and assistants were elected by x the people no ordinances 
of the common council could remain in force more than three 
months unless they were confirmed by the governor and council. 
The Montgomerie charter of 1730 was mainly an enlargement 
of the Dongan charter. From 1777 to 1821 the mayor was chosen 
by the state counciLof appointment^ consisting of the governor 
and four senators; from 1821 to 1834 he was elected by the 
common council; since 1834 he has been elected by the 
people. In 1730 the common Council was divided into two 
chambers; the board of aldermen and the board of assistants; 
and the mayor and recorder were excluded from membership. 
In 1853 a board of sixty councilmen, in which was vested the 
sole right to originate acts appropriating'money, was substituted 
for the board of assistants. . The latter was. restored in 1868, 
but was abolished in 1873 when the boards of estimate and 
apportionment was created. Until 1849 the common council 
was an executive as well as a; legislative body, and for n^any 
years the government was administered, chiefly by its committees 
and by the heads of departments which it created and appointed; 
and the mayor’s veto could be overcome by a bare majority vote 
of the members elected to each chamber. In 1849 the choice 
of the heads of departments was given to the people,, and in 1853 
a two-thirds vote of the members elected to each chamber, 
was required to pass an act over the mayor’s veto. In 1857 
the state legislature began the appointment of boards and com- 
missions for the performance of various functions, and from this 
state interference and the popular election of the. heads of depart- 
ments resulted a divided responsibility in the city government. 
The present state constitution (1894) affords some protection 
against state interference, and under the Consolidation Act of 
1882 and under the present charter of “ Greater New York,” 
granted in 1897 and revised in 1901, responsibility centres in 
the mayor. 

The mayor Js , elected for a term of four, years. With the 
exception of that of finance he appoints the heads of all depart- 
ments: law, water supply, gas and electricity, fire, street 
cleaning, bridges, docks and ferries, parks, public charities,, 
tenement house, health, correction, police, education, taxes and 
assessments. Even in the department of finance he appoints 
the chamberlain and two commissioners of accounts, who examine 
the receipts and disbursements in the office of the comptroller 
and chamberlain and may Examine the affairs of such other 
offices or departments as the mayor may direct. All officers 
appointed by the mayor may be removed by him, except certain 
judicial officers and the members of the board of education. 

3 See A.. D. Flinn, ,f The World’s Greatest Aqueduct ” in the 
Century Magazine for September 1909’ 


pi tals, , however, are removable only for cause and after a 
ring. The mayor’s veto of a franchise passed by the board 
aldermen is filial ; his veto of an ordinance or resolution 
the board which involves the expenditure of money, the ; 
atibn of a debt or the laying of an assessment can be over- 
aecnly by a three-fourths vote; and his veto of any other j 
isure of the board can be overcome only by a two-thirds i 
e, Special city legislation passed by the state legislature j 
ef erred to the mayor for his acceptance; if he does not i 
ept it, it may be repassed by both branches of the legislature 
must then be marked, when referred to the governor^ 
asWd without the. acceptance of. the city.” 

'he department of finance is administered under the direction of 
comptroller/ who, like the mayor, is elected for a term of four 
rs. He prescribes the manner in which the accounts in the other 
artments shall be kept and rendered, and all such accounts are 
ject to his’ inspection. His warrant, drawn on the chamberlain 
countersigned by the mayor, is required in making a payment on 
alf of the city. He settles claims in favour of or against the city. ; 
real, estate can be purchased or leased by the city without his 
sent. No contract, the expense for the execution of which is not 
Daft covered by assessments on the property benefited, is valid 
hout his signature. Legislation affecting the city’s finances is 
er mined mainly by the- board of estimate and apportionment 
sitting of the mayor, comptroller, president of the board of 
srmen, with three votes each; the. presidents of the boroughs of 
nhattan and Brooklyn, with two votes each ; and the presidents 
he boroughs of Queens, the Bronx and Richmond, with one vote 
h. Every October this board prepares the budget for the ensuing 
r. It is required to submit the same to the aldermen for approval, 
the aldermen are not permitted to increase an appropriation, to 
jrt any new appropriation or to reduce that for the payment of 
:e taxes, that for the payment of the interest on the city debt or 
of those the amounts of which are fixed by law; and in case 
y reduce others their action is subject to the mayor’s veto which 
y can overcome only by a three-fourths, vote. 

'he city’s budget grew from $90,778,972 in 1900 $156,545,148 
909 ; the assessed value of its taxable property, real and personal, 

n $3,654,122,193 in. 1900 to $7,250^00,559 ''($5423.3^2,599 for 

nhattan and the. Bronx) in 1909, when the real estate was valued 
$6,807,179,704. The net funded debt in December 1909 was 
3,270,379, the gross bonded debt being $946,005,728 ; the floating 
t : was $60,367,290, and the, sinking fund was $232,368,060. 
ong the large items of the 1909 budget were: $27,470,737 for 
cation; $47,225,078 for . redemption and interest of the city 
t; .$20,235,115 for miscellaneous city and county expenses; 
,160,202 for police; $8,428^596 for borough governments; 
>390^5 for fire protection ; $7,418,299 for street cleaning; 
>11,143 for water supply and public lighting; $4,760,651 for 
ritable institutions; $31319,065 for parks; $2,512,606 for 
flic charities ; and $2,484,859 for- health. ; The state constitution of 
4 fixed the debt limit of all municipalities at 10% of the assessed 
nation of their real estate. An amendment of 1899 (in effect 
0) excepted from the debt limit of New York 'City the previous 
t of the counties now wholly included in the city; another 
mdment adopted in 1905 excepted from this limit debts 
irred by the City of New York after the 1st of January 1904 
provide for the supply of water; and an amendment, adopted in 
9, excepted from the Hebt limit bonds issued after December 31st 
9 for such public improvements owned or to be owned by the 
r as - yield a revenue in excess ; of what is' required to meet the 
;rest and principal, of such bonds; also indebtedness incurred 
>r to January 1st 1910 for rapid transit or dock properties 
Droportion to the extent to which the revenue meets the interest 
l the instalments to be paid for the redemption of the bonds, such 
-ease of the debt limit to be used, however, only for rapid transit 
lock improvements. The same amendment (1909) also authorizes 
city to issue, during any one year t in excess of its former debt limit, 
ids to be r'edeemea out of the tax levy for the ensuing year to 
extent of one-tenth of 1 % of ' the assessed value of the real estate 
he city subject ito taxation. 

'he board of aldermen, whose power is less than formerly, is 
iposed of a president, elected on the city ticket for a term of four 
rs; the' five borough presidents, each elected by his^borou-gh for a 
ti of four years; and’ 73 aldermen, elected by districts for a term 
wo years. Each head of an administrative department is entitled 
1 seat in the board but no vote ; he is required to attend the board’s 
Jting whenever it requests him to do so and must answer questions 
iting to his department/ 1 The board is required tQ meet once each 
nth except in August and September. Each administrative 
artment has a single head with: the exception of the department 
aar.ks, the department, of , health and the department of educa- 
1; and each head of a department has, full power of appointing 
. removing subordinates except that a person holding a position 
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Manhattan and Richmond, one for the boroughs of Brooklyn and 
Queens and one for the Borough of the Bronx; one of the three is 
designated by the mayor as president of the board. The head of the 
department of health is also a board of three members; the com- 
missioner of health, who is president of the -board ,■ the police com- 
missioner and the health officer of the port. The department of 
education is described in the paragraph on education. Railway, gas 
and electric companies doing business within the city are subject to 
the extensive control of a public service commission of five members 
who are- appointed by the governor of the state (see New York); 

In New York county, which comprises the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx, there is no county court, but in its place are a city 
court and a court of general sessions. The city court is a civil court, 
having jurisdiction over cases in which the amount involved does not 
exceed S2000, and is composed of seven justices elected for a term 
of ten years. The court of general session is a criminal court, having 
jurisdiction of all crimes including murder, and is composed of the 
city judge, the recorder and three justices of the sessions, each 
elected for a term of fourteen years. New York county elects ; a 
surrogate for a term of fourteen years, and Kings has two county 
judges; but in Queens and Richmond the county and surrogate 
courts are the same as in other counties of the state. In each of 
twenty-eight districts into which the city is divided a municipal- 
court justice is elected for a term of ten years and sessions^ the 
municipal court, which has jurisdiction of civil cases in whieff. the 
amount involved does not exceed $500, are held. For the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice by magistrates (justices of the peace) the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx constitute the first division 
and the other three boroughs constitute the second division. In each 
division there is a board of magistrates appointed by the mayor for 
a term of ten years, and the magistrates hold the several courts of 
their division in rotation according to such rules as they themselves 
establish. There is also in each division a court of special sessions 
consisting of six justices appointed by the mayor for- a term of ten 
years; it has jurisdiction in all misdemeanour cases except libel and 
must be held by three justices. In the first division both the 
magistrates and the justices of the court of special sessions are re- 
quired to hold a separate court for hearing charges against children 
under sixteen years of age. 

Each borough has a president with extensive power, and the city 
is divided into twenty-five local improvement districts, each having 
a board composed of the president of the borough and the alderman 
representing the district. The president appoints and removes at 
pleasure a commissioner of public works, who, subject to his control, 
directs his administration relating to streets, sewers, public buildings 
and supplies. The borough president prepares all contracts relating 
to his borough. In Queens and Richmond he directs the cleaning of 
the streets. In Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx he is directed 
by the charter to appoint a superintendent of buildings, who, subject 
to him and with the aid of inspectors, enforces the ordinances of the 
aldermen relating to the construction, alteration and removal of 
buildings; in Queens and Richmond the borough president may 
appoint such an officer only when authorized to do so by the board of 
aldermen upon the recommendation of the board of estimate and 
apportionment. A borough president is chairman of each of the 
local improvement boards. 

History . — The discovery of New York Bay and the Hudson 
river by Verrazano in 1524 was followed only by occasional 
visits of trading or exploring vessels until the arrival of Henry 
Hudson in 1609. Beginning with 1610, Dutch merchants 
despatched several vessels to engage in the fur trade with the 
| Indians, and in 1614 a ship commander, Adriaen Block, having 
[lost his vessel, built the “ Onrust ” or “ Restless ” on the shore 
of Upper New York Bay. About the same time a few huts 
i were built at the south end of Manhattan Island. When New 
i Netherland had been erected (1623) into a province of the 
West India Company (see New York), that body chose the 
south encP of Manhattan Island for a trans-Atlantic shipping 
station and for the seat of government. In , 1626 Peter Minui.t, 

1 the director-general of the province, bought the entire island 
I from the Indians for goods valued at 60 guilders (about $24) 
and at what was then its southern extremity began the erection 
of Fort Amsterdam; and at the close of the year the settlement, 
New Amsterdam, comprised thirty bark-covered dwellings. 
For several years it was maintained wholly in the interest of 
the Company, and to none of the inhabitants, all of whom were 
| its agents or employees, were given any political rights, title to 
land or right to European trade on his own account. The 
company divided a large portion of the island into six farms of 
its own, and when by its Charter of Privileges and Exemption 


a,. ; In ;ip33 JN ew Amsterdam received a : grant of ‘‘ staple 
by ,which it could compel any vessel. passing :the- port 
:r to offer its. cargo for ; sale or pay a duty ; in 1638 the Company 
idpcL to. ajl friendly , European countries the privilege of 
mg with the province, and about this time it opened town 
for sale. The towp rapidly assumed the cosmopolitan 
acter for which - it has ever since been noted, .there being, 
rding to a contemporary report,, eighteen languages spoken 
ts 400 or 5 qo inhabitants in 1643., In 1641, to/gain the 
ssary support to fight the Indians, Kieft had to yield tp the 
and for a popular ypice in the government, and permitted tbe 
of families to choose a board of Twelve Men to, confer 
. him. In 1643 he permitted the : choice of a board; oh Eight 
, and when he refused jts ; demauds it was largely instrumental 
leering his recall. Under ; his successor, Peter - Stviyyesant, 
ard.of Nine Men was chosen, and this body, objecting tp 
customs duties which he imposed, sent three of its. number 
a petition to the States-General with the result that ; in 
New Amsterdam was made a r pity with a .government 
mistered- by a schout, : two burgomasters and ; fiye schepens. 
xiefly with a view to protection from roving traders the great 
her-right, and the small burgher-right, were established -in 
; .the great burgher-right being conferred ;on all; who. ,had 
, magistrates as well as on those then in office,- on clergymen, 
nilitia officers and on the . male descendants . pf all • such 
ms; .and' the, small, burgher-right ..being conferred on. all 
/e-born citizens, on the husbands of 'native-born' women 
on all who had. been residents of the city for a year andsbf 
is.) Other persons approved by the magistrates . were 
red to buy the great burgher-right for 50 guilders. ($20) 
le small , burgher-right for 20 guilders . ($8) . , Only , burghers 
employees of the West India Company could engage in 
merce, work at ; a trade or practise a profession; and only 
t burghers could hold the more important' offices. Originally 
vesant appointed .the city officers, but in 1658 he permitted 
1 to nominate their own successors. Besides engaging , in 
fur trade, the city was now exporting considerable timber 
food-stuffs; in, the coast trade it was beginning to. reap 
idvantages of fits situation on the coast route through Long 
id Sound; and its. trade with the Dutch ; West Indies was 
xpe importance. But the city and the Company were always 
dds. The duties exacted, by . the Company ,were a heavy 
len and yet the -Company did ; not keep the fort in good 
ir, Stuyvesant’s arbitrary rule primarily in the .interests 
re Company was another grievance, .and when in August 
there appeared in .the harbour an English fleet, sent by 
iuke of York for the conquest pf the province, the city was 
defenceless condition. Richard; Nicolls, the representative 
he. duke, easily won over the burgomasters and other 
ament _ citizens; Stuy vesant,. practically . deserted, was 
pn -to a formal, surrender on the 8th of September; .arid 
• Amsterdam became New York. , .. 

. June 1665 Nicolls reorganized ..the. .government, vesting 
\ a mayor, aldermen and sheriff,. to. be appointed by /the 
rnor of the -province for a, term pf one: year;, and, extended 
city’s limits to include, the whole of . Manhattan; Island. In 
i- he granted to . New Harlem, founded ; in 1658,- a charter 
:h gave to it the status of a town within: the city. Nicolls’ 
essor, Governor Francis Lovelace, established a post -route 
1 New York, to Boston in 1673. On the 30th of July 1673 
city , was surprised and . captured by a Dutch fleet under 
lelis Evertsen and Jacob . Binckes. The captors renamed 
rit.y New, Amsterdam and in- January .1674 Anthony Colye, 
newly appointed governor- of the province, re-established 
Dutch city government, but under the treaty of Westminster 
English again took possession in November. In. 1.678 
ernor Edmund Andros gave the city practically a monopoly 
in the province of commerce “ over seas ”, and . ordered 
flour should be inspected no where, eise; two : years la-ter 
equired that all flour for export should be bolted, and packed 


Andros had sailed for England without renewing the - ordinance 
imposing them, the -merchants refused payment and demanded 
that they should thereafter be imposed by a representative 
assembly. The duke yielded and the first New York Assembly, 
called by Governor Thomas Dongaii, met in the city on the 17th 
of October -1683. Less than -three years later,- on the 20th of 
April 1686, Dongan: gave the city -its first real charter, which 
is a, historic instrument in the city government; it was super- 
seded only to a very small extent- as late as 1830 (when there 
was a revision of the charter) and on it as a basis the later 
charters; have been framed. 

New .York- City with its numerous- artisans, small traders, 
sailors, and common labourers, such as usually compose the party 
of discontent, was the centre- of' the Leisler uprising (see New 
York Stats) incited by the English Revolution of 1688, and 
it was here that. Leisler; in the spring of 1690 called the first 
intercolonial assembly to plan an expedition against Canada. 
During Leisler V rule, too, the freeholders of the city -were for 
the first time permitted to elect their own mayor, a privilege 
not subsequently granted until 1834. Before; the close of the 
17th century New York had become a favourite haunt of pirates; 
leading merchants assisted pirates as well as privateersmen 
in fitting out their vessels and shared in their plunder or: at 
least welcomed them with their rich cargoes, and public officials, 
including one or more governors, were also implicated. The 
home - government finally appointed Richard Coote, earl of 
B.ellomont .(1636-1701), governor with explicit, instructions 
to suppress the evil. Before he received his commission he and 
Robert Livingston sent out. William Kidd (d. 1701) with a 
frigate to capture the pirates. Kidd himself: turned pirate, but 
was arrested: in Boston in July 1699, was sent to England for 
trial and was hanged in May 1701. . Bellomont met determined 
opposition , among New. York officers and merchants; but by 
the /close of his brief administration (1698-1701) ^6 had caught 
a number of the pirates and broken up the corrupt system by 
which they ,Rad been protected. The importation of negro 
slaves was. begun in 1725 or 1726 and was somewhat encouraged 
by the States-General. Becoming prized as household servants 
they so increased in number in the city that during the first 
half of the r8th century they were not greatly outnumbered 
by the whites; the whites early began to fear a slave insurrecr 
tion, and ordinances were passed forbidding negroes to gather 
on the Sabbath in .groups of more than four, or -to carry guns, 
swords’ or clubs; but one night in April 1712 some slaves met 
in an orchard near Maiden Lane, set fire to a building and killed 
nine men besides . wounding several others who came to put 
out the fire.: . Soldiers then captured all. : the insurgents- except 
six, who committed suicide, and after trial twenty-one were 
executed. When early in 1741 nine fires' broke out within a few 
weeks and a negro was seen running from the last, the belief 
became, general; that . the negroes had formed: a. plot to burn the 
town,. , A reward of £100 was offered; for information exposing 
the plot, and, the testimony, of an indentured servant-girl, Mary 
Burton, that her master, mistress, a few other whites arid i 
number , of negroes were, implicated in such a plot threw the 
city into a panic. Other confessions were extorted by threats, 
and on such worthless testimony four whites were executed, 
fourteen negroes were burned at the .stake, twenty were hanged 
and seventy-one were transported. The frenzy was checked 
when Mary Burton began to accuse persons of consequence and 
above suspicion. The New* York Gazette, .the /first newspaper 
of New York, established by William. Bradford in 1725,. was- a 
semi-official organ. For criticizing the government in the 
New Y ork Weekly Journal , which he establish ed in 1 733 , John 
Peter, Zenger was charged with libel in 1734, and by securing 
his acquittal in the, following year the popular party established 
the freedom of the press (see New York). At the beginning 
of the §tamp-Act controversy John Holt’s New York Gazette 
arid. Weekly Bost-Boy, the successor of Bradford’s Gazette, was 
the medium through which the * popular leaders stirred the 


of October 1765, and- on the 31st of October the New York 
:hants started the non-importation movement which spread 
he other colonies. Lieut.-Governor Cadwallader- Colden 
ared for the enforcement of the Act by strengthening Fort 
•ge (a later name for Fort Amsterdam) and increasing its 
son. The ship, with the stamps arrived in . the evening of 
23rd of October and on the following night threatening 
res w'ere posted on the doors of every public office and at 
:orners of streets. When the day (1st of November) came 
he Act to go into effect Governor Colden had retired within 
fort. Major James, the commander of the garrison, had 1 
rtened to enforce the Act; but the Sons of Liberty gathered ! 
ob, broke into the governor’s coach-house, burned his coach 
burned him in effigy, destroyed the furniture and other 
erty of Major James and threatened to storm the fort, 
the 5th, the governor delivered the stamps to the mayor 
aldermen. No serious attempt was subsequently made 
nforce the Act, and its repeal (iSth of March 1766) was 
mated on the city common with noisy demonstrations and 
erection of a liberty pole. The Assembly also made appropri- 1 
is for the erection of statues of the king and William Pitt. 
Sons of Liberty opposed the passage by the Assembly of 
■opriat-ions for the maintenance of the soldiers, and the ! 
■r retaliated by repeatedly cutting down liberty poles 1 
Led by the Sons of Liberty. Finally in a skirmish on the 
of January 1770 the soldiers killed one man and severely 
nded several others, and this bloodshed is memorable as 
first in the struggle which culminated in the' independence 
fe colonics. The tea shipped to New' York for testing the 
t of parliament to tax the colonies did not arrive until four 
ths after, that shipped to Boston had been thrown over- 
’d, but when it did arrive (April 1774) the chests in one 
el .were destroyed in the same manner as were those in 
;on and the other vessel was forced to carry its cargo back 
-ondon. The Port Act for punishing Boston stirred the 
r York merchants as well as the Sons of Liberty (chiefly 
hanics and artisans), and when the latter again threatened 
;nce the merchants resolved to guide the movement, and 
:d a mass meeting and named a committee of correspondence 
fty-one members. This committee, on the 23rd of May 1774, 
>ose.d a Continental Congress chiefly with a view to obtaining 
effective regulation of non-importation from England; it 
named the New York delegates to that body, 
uring the greater part of the War of Independence the city 
occupied by the British. Its capture was a part of the 
ish plan to get control of the Hudson and separate New 
land from the southern colonies. Early in 1 776 the Americans 
in to throw up fortifications at several points on- both banks 
te East river in the hope of closing the east water front to the 
ny. Other fortifications were erected on Governor’s Island 
at some points along the west water front to the upper end 
lanhattan Island, where an attempt was made to close the 
age of the Hudson by building Fort Washington on the New 
k bank and Fort Lee on the New Jersey bank and connecting 
a with a line of sunken ships fastened together with chains, 
he north of the city proper, also, defences were constructed 
g the line of the present Grand Street, and to prepare for a 
?at from the north end of the island a redoubt, which the 
ish later called Fort George, was built on the prominence 
■looking Kingsbridge from the south, and Fort Independence, 
ffiat is now Bronx Borough, *w 7 as built to command the 
x>ach from the mainland. After the battle of Long Island, 
;ht within the present limits of Brooklyn Borough, Wash- 
on, on the night of the 29th of August 1776, crossed to 
lhattan Island. As the city was no longer tenable, some of 
generals proposed burning it, but Congress would not give 
:onsent and’ Washington, although withdrawing the greater 
of his army behind fortifications oh Harlem (now Washing- 
Heights, continued to occupy it with about '5000 men under 
eral Israel Putnam until the British general, Sir William 


this occasion that Nathan Hale went on his fatal errand to 
ascertain Howe’s intentions, was discovered within the British 
lines and was hanged as a spy; On the 15th of September 
several British ships which had some days before passed the 
American batteries, as far as Montresso’r’s (now Randall’s) 
Island, entered Kipp’s Bay, at the ' foot of the - present 5 34th 
Street, routed the militia posted behind the low* breastworks 
there, and after landing narrowly missed cutting off the re&r of 
Putnam’s retreating army. One portion of Howe’s army took 
possession of the city and another marched toward Harlem 
Heights along the east side of what is now Central Park while 
Putnam’s men were marching in nearly parallel columns on the 
west side of the park. On the 1 6th, in the battle of- Harlem 
Heights ' (on what is now Morningside Heights), about 1800 
Americans drove a somewhat smaller number of British troops 
from the field. In October Howe sailed up the East river, and 
Washington, to avoid being outflanked, retreated to the main- 
land, leaving only a garrison at Fort Washington. Howe landed 
at Pell’s Point (now within Pelham Bay Park), and on the 28th, 
a few miles north of the present city limits, was fought the battle 
of White Plains. Howe then turned westward and southward 
and on the 16th of November captured Fort Washington. What 
is how Bronx Borough was within the “ Neutral Grounds ’’ 
which suffered greatly from the foraging parties of both, armies. 
Six days after the British entered the city proper about one- 
fourth of it was destroyed by fire, and the desolation was ex- 
tended by another -large fire on the 3rd of August 1778. The 
British crowded their prisoners (who suffered terrible hardships) 
into several of the churches, the City Hall, the new gaol (later 
the Hall of Records), King’s College, the Livingston sugar house, 
and a number of ships moored in the harbour. The city was a 
refuge for Loyalists, but even they were treated with contempt 
by the British. The homes of Loyalists and Whigs alike were 
plundered, and when the British finally evacuated (25th of 
November 1783) they had robbed the city of its wealth and 
had destroyed its business. 

For the first three or four years after the return of peace 
recovery in some directions was very slow r ; but only a few 
months after the British had gone an American merchantman 
sailed from the port bound for China and opened trade with 
that country. Trade w r as speedily resumed with European ports, 
and by 1788 it was not uncommon to see 100 or more vessels in 
the port either loading or unloading. On the question of enlarg- 
ing the powers of the Federal government in 1787-1788, the city 
strongly supported Alexander Hamilton and John Jay against a 
determined opposition in other parts of the state, and the ratifica- 
tion of the Federal constitution 1 in the state convention at 
Poughkeepsie was a triumph for New York City. The city was 
the Federal capital in 1789-1790 and under its strong Federalist 
influence the new government of the nation was organized. 
During the colonial era New York was always the seat of the 
provincial government and for twenty years it w 7 as at times the 
seat of the state government, but in 1797 Albany Avas made the 
permanent capital. In 1807 the success of steam navigation was 
assured by the trial trip, of Robert Fulton’s “ Clermont ” from 
New York to Albany and return; but the city did not benefit 
immediately from this invention. On the contrary, the Embargo 
Act (1807-1809) threatened its commerce with ruin. It revived 
under the Non-Intercourse Act, but suffered again from the 
second w T ar with Great Britain. In the first and second years of 
this war some merchants reaped profits from privateering against 
the enemy, but in December i 8 i '3 the British stopped privateering 
by a closer blockade of the harbour and in 1814 they threatened 
to attack the city. In preparing to resist, the city erected or 
assisted in erecting elaborate, fortifications, and Robert Fulton 
was busy in New York building a steam frigate with cannon-proof 
sides and heavy guns, but the war closed without a test of the 
fortifications and before the frigate w Y as ready for action.; 

In 1817 the Erie Canal was begun and the first line of trans- 
I Atlantic packet-ships was established. The canal, opened in 


cond war with Great Britain also mark the beginning of a 
increase iri the number of European immigrants, and this 
i of immigration, rising to a flood in the fourth decade and 
luing high throughout the century, has been a dominant 
in determining the city's social and political conditions, 
ugh the city was a stronghold of the Federalists at the time 
atronai government was organized, the Democrats, owing 
; dexterous management of Aaron Burr, were victorious 
: elections of 1800 and 1801, and the city has continued to 
rmally Democratic owing largely to the activities of the 
nany Society or Tamrrtany Hall ( q.v .). This organization, 
ed in 1789, early espoused the cause of the unfranchised 
Hants, attended to the wants of the immigrants in various 
led the movement for universal manhood suffrage and the 
in of city officers, and, after the office of mayor became 
/e (1834) and the last property qualifications for city voters 
•emoved (1842), continued strong by tea-son of : the support 
great mass : of foteign-born citizens. F raud and. corruption 
*esorted to by Tammany, and offices were used for the good 
organization rather than for the good of the city. Socially, 
nmigrants deluged the city with vice, crime, misery and 
tfism. The unsanitary conditions had already caused 
mics of yellow fever in 1795, 1798? 1822 and 1823, and the 
/as visited in 1832, 1834 and 1849 with epidemics of cholera j 
lich several thousand lives were lost. These scourges | 
ler with a fire in 1835, which destroyed the East Side below 
Street; hastened the construction of works for getting a 
y of water from the Croton river. The immigrants repre- 
1 various nationalities and religious Sects, and from 1830 
n the city was frequently disturbed by riots arising usually 
national or religious antipathy. During the first mayoralty 
□n (1834) there was rioting; and there were an abolitionist 
n the same year, a flouF riot during the financial panic of 
and labour riots from time to time which were suppressed 
te police. In 1857 the state legislature established a state 
metropolitan ” police for the better protection of the city, 
mayor, Fernando Wood, contending that the act was 
istitutional, resisted with the old municipal police, and 
ter serious riot had begun when the Seventh Regiment 
ate troops compelled obedience; later, too, 1 the court of 
lIs decided against the mayor. 

>od was still mayor at the outbreak of the Civil War, and 
nuary 1861 he proposed to the Common Council that Man- 
n Island, Long Island and Staten Island should secede 
institute a free city, to be named Tri-Insula. The Council 
>ved. But when, in April, the city had been aroused by 
ombardment of Fort Sumter the majority of the Democrats 
i : with the Republicans in discarding the proposal and in 
)ft of the Union. The native-born and loyal citizens 
d the Union army in such large numbers that the city was 
vith inadequate protection from such of its inhabitants 
,d often constituted the mob. In this state of affairs the 
iiig of men for the army was begun 1 in July 1863 in con- 
ty with an act of Congress which exempted from its opera- 
all who should make a money payment of $300. The New 
proletariat and unscrupulous 1 politicians complained that 
leasure was peculiarly oppressive to the poor, and the rioting 
which it was resisted was protracted and bloody. The 
ig began the 13th of July and continued for nearly five days, 
j than' fifty buildings were burned. The mob was especially 
ns against negroes, a number of whom were hanged or 
;n -to death. The police fought bravely but were unequal 
re emergency, and order vras restored only after several 
lents had returned to the city and had killed at least 500 
e rioters. In 1871 Irish Catholics threatened to prevent 
Drangemen from parading the streets on the anniversary 
e Battle of Boyne (12th of July). The superintendent of 
e also issued an order on the preceding day prohibiting the 
ie. Public opinion,, however, was so strong in favour of 
)rangemen that the order was revoked, and five regiments of 


51 persons. The militia suffered a loss of three killed and several 
wounded. 

The character of the population did not improve speedily, 
for while immigrants were coming in great numbers a large 
portion of the saving middle class was removing to the suburbs; 
and although Tammany Hall was discredited during the Civil 
War, it gained control of the state as well as the city government 
soon after the war. William M. Tweed, its ruler, organized the 
“ Tweed Ring ” which was plundering the city on a gigantic scale, 
when in 1871 its operations were exposed by the New York 
Times . The thefts of the “ Ring ” amounted to many millions 
of dollars, thpse in the erection of the county court house alone 
to $8,000,000. Several of the malefactors were sent to prison 
and Tweed himself died there. Tammany, however, was 
victorious again in the second election (1874) after Tweed’s 
fall, and in 1884, when rival companies were seeking to obtain 
a franchise for working a street railway on Broadway, -this 
privilege, so valuable that the city could have sold it for millions 
of dollars, was given away by the aldermen; and it w T as after- 
wards proved that a number of them had scared a cash bribe 
of $500,000. Some of them were subsequently punished, but 
Tammany’s power was not seriously .impaired. In 1874 the 
city’s corporate limits were extended to include about 13,000 
acres across the Harlem river; in 1895 there was a further 
extension in the same county to the southern borders of Yonkers 
and Mt. Vernon; and in 1898 all of Kings county, all of 
Richmond county (Staten Island) and a portion of Queens 
county were consolidated with it. As Tammany’s stronghold 
was in Manhattan, the annexation of these districts diminished 
the difficulty of holding Tammany in check, or of defeating it 
at the polls whenever the anti-Tammany forces united as a 
consequence of a notoriously corrupt administration. In 1894 
an investigation of the state Senate brought to light some of the 
facts respecting an elaborate system of blackmail which had grown 
up under the joint protection of Tammany Hall and the city 
government. Under this system large sums were paid for 
appointments to office and promotions, and money was collected 
regularly from the keepers of gambling houses, houses of ill- 
fame and other disorderly resorts, and from liquor sellers for 
permission to violate certain details of the excise laws, such as 
midnight and' Sunday closing. There followed a great outcry 
against Tammany and it was driven from power for three years. 
During the reform administration, Colonel George Edward 
Waring (1833-1898), as head of the street cleaning department, 
quite revolutionized New York as respects cleanliness. The 
police service and the school system were also much improved. 
Tammany was successful in the election of 1897 when the opposi- 
tion was divided. It again abused its power and was defeated 
in 1901. In 1903 and 1905 the Tammany ticket was elected, but 
the mayor, George Brinton McClellan, administered the govern- 
ment, especially during his second term (1906^-1910), independ- 
ently of Tammany Hall. With the exception of the mayor the 
Tammany ticket was defeated in 1909, and the mayor, William 
Jay Gaynor (b. 1851), was little in sympathy with Tammany Hall, 
having been nominated apparently for the purpose of insuring 
the election of loyal Tammany men on the county ticket. * 
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W ZEALAND, a British colonial Dominion (so named in 
, consisting mainly of a group of islands lying in the south 
c between 34 0 25' and 47° 17' S., and between 166 0 26' 
[78° 36' E. The group is situated eastward of Tasmania 
Victoria, and Wellington, its capital and central seaport, 
34 m. distant from Sydney. Of certain outlying clusters 
all islands belonging to the colony, the Chathams (356 m. 
Cook Strait), Aucklands and Campbell Island are alone of 
alue. All these are grassy and the Chathams are inhabited 
cep-farming colonists. The Aucklands contain two of the 
harbours in the Pacific. Six hundred miles north of 
Land, the volcanic Kermadecs, covering 8208 acres, are 
resquely clothed with vegetation. In Polynesia a number 
iabited islands were brought under New Zealand control 
93, Rarotonga and Mangaia, in the Cook group, and 
or Savage Island are the largest of these; Penrhyn and 
rrow, though but. small coral atolls, contain excellent 
>urs, Rarotonga is hilly, well watered, and very beautiful, 
t from these little tropical dependencies New Zealand has 
ea of 104,471 sq. m., of which its two important .islands, 

1 North and South, contain ,44,468 and 58,525 respectively, 

, divided from - South Island by Foveaux Strait, Rakiura 
tewart Island, mountainous .and forest-clad, contains 
q. m. These three form a. broken chain, North and South 
Is being cut asunder by Cook Strait, a channel varying in 
1 from 16 to 90 m. 

rth Island is 515 m. long and varies in breadth from 6 to 
n. It is almost cleft in twain where the Hauraki Gulf 
.rates to within 6 m. of Manukau Harbour. From the 
ms thus formed a narrow, very irregular peninsula reaches 
lorthward for some 200 ra., moist and semi-tropical, and 
;iful rather than uniformly fertile. Rich strips of alluvial 
vowever, seam a cold clay-marl, needing intensive cultivation 
come highly productive. Buried in this clay-marl are found 
deposits of the fossil resin which becomes the kauri gum 
mrnerce; and on the surface extensive forests are still a 
though diminishing source of wealth. Though a species 
angrove fringes much of this peninsula, its presence does 
enote malaria, from which. the islands are entirely free, 
ith of . . the isthmus aforesaid, North Island rapidly 
lens out. Its central physical feature is the unbroken 
Ltain chains running N.E. from Cook Strait to East Cape 
ie Bay of Plenty, ranges seldom under 3000 ft., but never 
ling 6000 ft. in: height. Ikurangi, their highest summit, 
;h a fine mass, does not compare with the isolated volcanic 
which, rising W. of the main mountain system and quite 
hed from it, are among the most striking sights in the island. 
iehu (9160 ft.) is intermittently active, and Ngauruhoe 
; ft.) emits vapour and steam incessantly. Egmont (8340 
s quiescent, but its symmetrical form and dense clothing 
rest make it the most beautiful of the three. North of the 
trst-mentioned volcanoes Lake Taupo spreads over 238sq.m, 
e centre of a pumice- covered plateau from 1000 to 2000 ft. 
t the sea; and round and beyond the great lake the 
a of the thermal springs covers 5000 sq. m. and stretches 
Mount . Ruapehu to White Island, an ever-active volcanic 
in the Bay of Plenty. The most uncommon natural feature 
e district, the Pink and White Terraces, was. blown up in 
ruption of Mount Tara wera in 1886, when for great distances 
Duntry was buried beneath mud and dust, and a, chasm 9 m. 
was opened in the earth. Fine lakes and waterfalls, in : - 
rable pools, in temperature from boiling-point to cold, 
rs, solfataras, fumaroles and. mild volcanoes still attract 
its in large numbers. The healing virtue of many of the 


establishments in other places, notably near Lake Taupo,. In 
South Island there are hot pools and a state sanatorium at 
Hanmer Plains. • Experience shows that the most remarkable 
cures effected by; the hot waters are in cases of gout, rheumatism, 
diseases of the larynx and in skin disorders. Though, thanks 
to the overlaying porous pumice, the Taupo plateau is ? not 
fertile, it has a good -rainfall and is drained by unfailing rivers 
running through deep terraced ravines. The Waikato, and 
Waihou flow N., the Rangitaiki N.E., and Mokau, Wanganui 
and Rangitikei W. or S.W., The first named, the longest river in 
the colony,, though obstructed by a bar like all western, — and 
most eastern, — New Zealand ;rivers, is navigable for some 70 m. 
The Mokau and Wanganui run between ferny and forest-clad 
hills and precipices, often of almost incomparable beauty. 

East, of the Taupo plateau and south of Opotiki on the Bay of 
Plenty the steep thickly-timbered ranges held by the Uriwera 
tribe still show scenery quite unspoiled by white intrusion. 
On the southern frontier of this mountainous tract Waikare 
Moana extends its arms, the deepest and most beautiful of the 
larger lakes of the island. 

From the mouth of the Waikato southward to about 25 m. 
from Cape Terawhiti on Cook Strait, and for a distance of from 
20 to 40 m. inland, the western coast skirts fertile country well 
fitted for grazing and dairy-farming, to which it • is being 
rapidly turned as the timber and fern are cleared, away from its 
low hills, downs and rich valleys. On the east coast the same 
fertility is seen with less forest, and, round Hawkes Bay,aho:tter 
and .drier summer. In the south centre, the upland plain, of 
the Wairarapa, ending in a large but commonplace lake, has a 
climate adapted for both grazing and cereals. The butt-end of 
the island, of poor, rough, wind-beaten hills, is redeemed by the 
fine harbour of Port Nicholson, which vies with the Waitemata 
in utility to New Zealand commerce. Broken as is the surface, 
poor as is the soil of certain tracts, there is but little of the island 
which will not ultimately be cultivated with profit i as pumice 
and clay-marl yield to labour. Everywhere the settler may count 
on a sufficient rainfall, and— rexcept on the plateau and the 
mountain highlands — mild winters and genial summers. The 
pleasant climate has certain drawbacks; the coastal farmer 
finds that blights and insect pests thrive in the comparative 
absence of hard frosts. Fortunately mosquitoes are not. a serious 
plague outside a few marshy localities. To pass Cook Strait 
and land in the middle province of South Island is to pass from 
Portugal to Switzerland, a Switzerland; however, with a sea- 
coast that in the. east centre is a dull fringe of monotonous sand 
dunes or low cliffs. As a rule, nevertheless, the shores of South 
Island are high and bold enough. They are not too well, served 
with harbours, except along Cook Strait, in Banks Peninsula, and 
by the grand but commercially useless fjords of the south-west. 
In the last-named region some fifteen salt-water gulfs penetrate 
into the very heart of the mountains, winding amid steep, cloud- 
capped ranges, and tall, richly-clothed cliffs overhanging their 
calm waters. The dominating features of south New Zealand 
are not ferny plateaus or volcanic cone's, but stern chains of 
mountains. There the Southern Alps rise range upon range, 
filling the whole centre, almost or quite touching the we&terh 
shore,: and stretching from end to end of the island. West of the 
dividing crest they are forest clad; east thereof their stony 
grimness is but slightly softened by growths of scrub and tussock 
grass. Nineteen- twentieths of the colonists, ho w r ever, live east 
of the dividing range, for to that side settlement was attracted 
by the open, grassy character o^ the country. The rivers are 
many, even on the drier eastern coast. . But, as must be expected 
in an island but 180 m. across at the widest point and yet showing 
ridges capped with perpetual, snoivs, the rivets, large or small, 
are mountain torrents, now swollen floods, anon half dry. Almost 
useless for communication or transport, they, can be easily drawn 
upon for, irrigation where, as f in the east centre, water-races are 
useful. The : largest river, the Glutha, though but 80 m.long 
in its course to the soiith-east c-oast, discharges a volume of water 
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18 $ and 1891 the colony lost more than it gained 
it ’from 1892 to 1908 the gain by immigration was 
obably, at least half of these represent Australians, 
emigrate by years of drought. England and Scotland 
bulk of the remainder. The government has aided 
farmers and farm labourers having a certain sum 
Iso female domestics, by paying part of their passage 

;>le of colour in 1906 numbered 53,000, including 
>e and 6500 Maori half-castes. An apparent increase 
the Maori and half-castes between 1891 and 1906 
partly due to more accurate computation. It seems 
at the number of Maori and half-castes taken together 
5 same as it was thirty years ago, though the infusion 
ood is larger. The Public Health Department has J 
‘If to improve the sanitation of native villages and ! 
e mischievous trickery of Maori wizards and 

The increase of wealth went on after 1879 in spite of dull 
was only checked by the especially severe financial 
f 1893 and i894, caused by low prices and the Australian 
The estimated private wealth of colonists fell from 
id in 1890 to £219 in 1895. It was computed in 1905 to 
d £292. After deducting debts owing abroad the public 

1 wealth of the colony is calculated to be about 
x 

2 banks of issue doing business in the dominion three are 
md New Zealand institutions. Their deposits exceeded 
in 1907, as against £12,250,000 in 1890. At the same 
lan £10,000,000 stood to the credit of small depositors in 
tnd private savings banks, nine-tenths in the former. . 
amount insured by policies in life insurance offices 
id industrial) was over £29,000,000, of which the state 
id two-fifths. 

"he growth of sea- trade in recent years is shown by the I 
>f the ocean-going vessels trading with the colony. The 
;hese only advanced from 589 to 629 between 1896 and 
the increase of tonnage in the eleven years was from 
> to 1,243,000; while the crews rose from 20,000 10 32,500. 
ig trade and trade with Australia are carried in New , 
ted vessels. 

trade has risen from £13,111,000 in 1887 to £37,371,000 
efore 18S6 exports exceeded imports; but in the twenty j 
years there was an invariable excess of exports, valued in 
10 , 000 . 

port trade is stationary and extremely small. Trade with 
States grew from £877,000 in 1891 to £2,140,000 in 1907. 
:he tariff of the United States the balance of trade with 
:rica is heavily against New Zealand. The same dis- 
own in her trade with Germany, which is, however, much 
>s than half a million. Trade with India and Ceylon 
>7,000 in 1906; that with Fiji and other Pacific islands 
>0 in 1900. With these exceptions New Zealand trade is 
lone with Australia (£5,348,000 in 1907) and the United 
he latter’s share in 1906 was £26,811,000 of the whole. 
n . — Wool (£4,250,000 to £7,657,000 according to prices) 
the head of the list of exports. The quantity grown in- 
70 % in the twenty years 1887-1906. Moreover the 
leep skins and pelts was valued at £680,000 in the last- 
year. But the description changes; there is much less 
1 more of the coarser and longer cross-bred. The number 
; increased from 16,564,000 in 1886 to 22,000,000 in 1908, 
.ncrease has been almost all in North'lsland. The number 
grows, and the average size diminishes even-more rapidly. 
9149 flocks in 1886; in 1906 the number had risen to 
srage size of each flock about 1050. The smaller size of 
nd the breeding of sheep for meat rather than for wool, 
ion of English grasses and of extensive crops of turnips 
roots on which to fatten sheep and lambs, all tend to 
;p-farming from the mere grazing of huge mobs on wide, 
l runs held by pastoral licences. The “ squatters ” still 
^en million acres, but even these are more closely sub- 
n in former days. How' much more extensive is grazing — 
i scientific order — than agriculture, is seen at once from 
of the amount of land broken up, for crops or other 
nd the amount under sown grasses. There were about 
;res under crop in 1899. This is exclusive of the vast area 
ass land. The area now occupied and utilized by whites 
000,000 acres. 

acter of the soil and the moist cool climate enable English 
e sown almost everywhere, and 13,000,000 acres are now 
vith these. The result is seen in the price obtained for 
id sheep in Smithfield Market, which is from £d. to id. 


Export of Frozen Meat . 



In the market for frozen lambs the colony remains at present without 
a rival. Frozen beef is also sent to England. In 1907 the export of 
frozen meat was valued at £3,420,000. The export of butter and 
cheese has risen in value from £207,687 in 1890, till in 1907 that of 
butter amounted to £1,615,000. In London, New Zealand cheese 
fetches as high a price as Canadian; the -value of the cheese ex- 
ported was £662,000 in 1907. Though not yet quite equal in im- 
portance to wool or frozen meat, dairy-farming is almost entirely 
carried on by small farmers and their families, who supply milk to 
factories. Most of these are co-operative, their shareholders being 
the farmers themselves. The profits of the industry are thus widely 
distributed among the producers. The development of dairy- 
farming has led to the spread of settlement, especially in the west of 
North Island, where large tracts of fertile soil formerly covered with 
forest have now been cleared and converted into dairy-farms. Of 
1,850,000 cattle in the colony, two-sevenths are dairy cows. 

The importance of hemp as an export— increasing from £26,000 in 
1898 to £832,000 in 1907 — has led to improvements in cleaning and 
grading it. In consequence its price in London nearly approaches 
that paid for manila. 

Mining—The export of gold, which was £1,220,000 in 1880, 
did nqt exceed that figure until 1898,. and, indeed, fell below three- 
quarters of a million in 1887. Then gold-mining, after being long at 
a standstill, began again to make headway. For many years the 
surface alluvial mining in South Island became less and less profitable. 
As in other countries, however, the working of quartz reefs gradually 
compensated for this. The cyanide process of gold extraction, and 
the returns obtained by its means from the great Waihi mine in the 
Upper Thames, caused an outbreak of gold fever, which led to the 
opening up of a few good and a great many worthless quartz-mines 
in the Auckland fields. In South Island the river-beds of Otago 
province have been successfully worked by means of dredges, and 
good returns secured. In 1907 the gold exported was valued at 
£2,027,000. ^ The total value of the gold exported from New' Zealand 
from the discovery, of the metal in 1857 to 1907 was, roundly, 
£70,000,000. Kauri gum still holds its . place as an export, over 
£500,000 w'orth being dug up annually. The number of Istrians and 
Dalmatians who came from the Adriatic to dig for kauri gum led to 
the passing of restrictive laws. 

The progressive output of coal from 1880 to 1900 is shown below. 



1 Excluding Coal for Fuel by Ocean Steamers, 


Excellent' as the quality of the best New Zealand coal is, the cost of 
mining and shipping it prevents the growth of any considerable 
export trade. Silver is chiefly extracted in the Thames district, 
but other mines containing silver ores have been found. There are 
many other valuable ores — copper, iron, lead, zinc, antimony, chrome 
and manganese. Petroleum springs have been tapped near New 
Plymouth. Building stones of various kinds and of excellent quality 
abound. Marble and cement stones occur in many places. There 
are extensive deposits of iron-sand on the west coast of the North 
Island, and of iron ore at Parapara in Nelson. 

Manufactures . — Protected by a tariff w'all which was repeatedly 
heightened between 1879 and 1907, manufactures made considerable 
progress. At the end of 1885 about 22,000 work-people were being 
employed in 1946 workshops, and the aggregate output was valued 
at six millions and three-quarters. Twenty years later the number 
of establishments was 4186; the number of hands 56,000; and the 
output twenty- three millions and a half. A small deduction should 
be made from this apparent increase to allow for a changed system 
of classification. Male factory hands greatly outnumbered female, 
standing in the ratio of four to one. Between 1879 and 1895 w'ages 
fell. Between 1895 and 1906 they rose 15% on the average among 
males of all ages, and as much as 30%’ among women and girl 
workers. The disproportionate rise in the case of females is probably 
due to the policy of the industrial arbitration court. The chief 
factory industries come under the following heads: meat-freezing 
and tallow; tanning and wool-scouring; flax mills, saw-mills and 
grain-mills; boots and shoes; woollen and clothing; butter and 




butter^ and cheese- making, flax-milling and timber-sawing, manufac- 
turing is almost entirely for consumption within the colony. 

Government . — New Zealand was not colonized in the ordinary 
manner around one centre,. There were in its early years six 
distinct settlements — Auckland, Wellington, Nelson, New 
Plymouth, Canterbury and Otago — between which communica- 
tion was for several years irregular and infrequent. To meet 
their political wants the Constitution Act of 1852 created 
them into provinces, with elective councils and superintendents 
respectively, subordinated to one colonial legislature. In 1876 
the provincial system was abolished. The general assembly, as 
it is called, is composed of the governor, the legislative council, 
and the House of Representatives. The governor is appointed 
by the crown, but his salary, £7500, is paid by the colony. The 
legislative council consists of members appointed for seven 
years' by the governor in council; the number of legislative 
councillors stays at or near, forty-five. The House of Repre- 
sentatives consists of eighty members chosen by the electors.- 
The members of both houses are paid. The franchise is adult 
suffrage, conditional oft a previous residence in the colony for 
a year, including six months' in the- electoral district for which 
a claim to vote is registered. Every elector is qualified for 
election. Four members of the house must be Maori elected 
by their own race. The duration of the house is for three years, 
but it is subject to re-election whenever the governor dissolves 
the general assembly. Legislation is subject to disallowance 
by the crown, but that power is seldom exercised. Executive 
administration is conducted on the principle of English re- 
sponsible or parliamentary government. The government is 
represented in England by a high commissioner. Local. ad- 
ministration is vested in local elective bodies, such as municipal 
councils, county councils, road boards, harbour boards, charitable 
aid boards, and others, with power to levy rates. The colonial 
revenue is chiefly derived from customs, stamp duties, land tax, 
income tax, beer excise, postal and telegraphic services, railways, 
and crown land sales and rents. The proceeds of land sales 
are applied to surveys and public works. Customs duties, 
railways and stamps are by far the most important sources 
af revenue. They yielded £3-; 103,000, £2,765,000 and £1,550,000 
respectively out of a total revenue of £9,056,000 in the financial 
y'ear 1907-1908. The gross public debt had reached £66,500,000 
in 1908. The money has chiefly been spent on railways, tele- 
graphs, roads, bridges, land purchase from the native tribes 
ind private estate owners, on loans to settlers and on native 
wars. The state railways (2500 m.) return about'£8oo,ooo after 
3a3ung working expenses. This does not quite defray the 
.nterest on the cost of their construction and equipment, inas- 
nuch as it barely comes to 3^% thereon, but rates and fares 
ire deliberately kept low to encourage settlement and com- 
munication. The debts of the local bodies amount to about 
line millions. They raise rather more than a million a year 
ly rates, licence fees and dues. 

Education .^— Under the Education Act of 1877 state schools are 
istablished, in which teaching is free, secular and compulsory, with 
certain exceptions, for children between the ages of seven and 
hirteen. A capitation grant is given for every child in average daily 
ittendance at the schools. Grants are also made for scholarships 
rom primary to secondary schools, for training institutions for 
eachers and for school buildings. Large reserves of public lands 
lave been made for primary, secondary and university education. 
Vll primary and some secondary public schools are controlled by 
jrovincial education boards elected by school committees of the 
larents of. pupils. The percentage of attendance has rivalled that in 
he primary schools of Scotland, and in 1905 attained- to 86-9%. 
vjatiye village schools are also provided by the state in native 
listricts. There are, moreover, industrial schools, orphanages > and 
nstitutions for the deaf and dumb and blind. There are about 
linety secondary schools, state-supported or aided by public endow- 
nents. The university of New Zealand is an examining body, and 
grants honours, degrees and scholarships. It is empowered by 
oyal charter to confer degrees entitled to rank and consideration 
hroughout the British dominions, as fully as if they were granted by 
ny university in the United Kingdom. Colleges in the four chief 
owns and in Nelson are .affiliated to the New Zealand University, 
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own adherents; chiefly by means of Sunday schools, which count 
•108,000 pupils.- Roman Catholics support about 150 clerical day 
schools attended, by about 11,500 scholars. State school buildings 
can be, .and sometimes are, used .for religious instruction on days and 
at hours other than those fixed by law for ordinary school work; 
but no child can be required to attend, except at the wish of its parent 
or guardian. The government spends £35,000 a year on manual and 
technical instruction, a branch of teaching which includes about 
two hundred cookery classes. A school of engineering and an agri- 
cultural college are attached to the university college in the province 
of Canterbury, and there are several schools" of mines elsewhere. 

About 157,000 white children and 6500 Maori children attend 
schools of one degree or another. Private schools claim about 10% 
of these. The annual parliamentary, expenditure on education 
exceeds £700,000. In this connexion it may be claimed that the 
proportion of policemen to population (1 to 1375) is lower in New 
Zealand than in any other colony. The fixing of the legal minimum 
“ factory age -V for children at fourteen undoubtedly. favours school 
attendance. 

Land . — Apart from gold-mining, coal-mining and gum-digging, 
the industries are still mainly the growing of food and raw material; 
and the occupation of the land is easily the chief of all economic 
questions. ‘ Sixteen million acres were in 1907 already held in free- 
hold, as against about six million acres rented from the state on 
permanent leasehold. Crown lands are still alienated, though but 
little is now sold for cash outright. The number of holdings of one 
acre and upwards in size rose from 33,332 in 1886 to 58,904 in 1896, 
and 72,338 in 1906; but the area held in estates of 5000 acres and 
upwards remains very large and has diminished but slowly despite 
the severity of the graduated land-tax. Many interesting experi- 
ments in settling lands have been tried. The Best known of these, 
perhaps, is the repurchase of large pastoral estates for subdivision 
and lease in perpetuity. In the fourteen years 1893-1907 about a 
million and a quarter acres were thus acquired at a cost of somewhat 
under five millions and a half. Over 13,000 souls had been settled in 
this area, and the yearly rent received from them, about £220,000, 
left a substantial balance to the credit of the enterprise in the books 
of the treasury. The tenants (who had been favoured with good 
years) were with very few exceptions prospering. 

Old Age Pensions . — The Old Age Pensions law, enacted in 1898, 
provided for the free grant of pensions, not exceeding £18 a year, 
to persons of sixty-five years and upwards who had lived for twenty- 
five years in the colony. Pensioners must be British subjects, poor, 
and not ex-criminals or of notoriously bad character. In 1905 the 
maximum pension was raised to £26 a year. Official figures show 
that the total number of applications for pensions up to that date 
had been 31,271, of which 23,877 had been granted. The number 
of pensioners then on the books of the Pensions Office was 13,257. 
In the first three years after enactment of the law the growth of 
the number of pensioners was very rapid; in the next five it was 
remarkably slow— only 481 altogether. The proportion of whites 
qualified by age and residence who w;ere actually drawing pensions 
\vas rather less than one-third (it had been 9% more in 1902). The 
reduction w'as due to stricter administration. The total sum paid 
out in eight and a quarter years had been a million and three quarters. 
The amount paid in pensions in the financial year 1906-1907 was 
£325,000. The money is found by the central government. The 
administration of the system, which is in the hands of a special 
department, costs a little over £5000. Frauds and evasions by 
applicants and pensioners, though they exist, are not believed to 
be numerous. Public thrift does not, so far, seem to have been 
diminished. Since the coming of the system the amount spent on 
outdoor relief in the colony had by 1906 diminished from £51,000 
to £36,500, in face of an increase of nearly 23% in the population. 

History . — The date, even the approximate date, of man's 
arrival in New Zealand is uncertain. All that can be safely 
asserted is that by the 14th century a.d. Pofynesian canoe-men 
had reached its northern shores in successive voyages. By 
1642 they had spread to South Island, for there Abel Jansen 
Tasman found them when, in the course of his circuitous voyage 
from Java in the “ Heemskirk,” he chanced upon the archipelago, 
coasted along much of its western side, though without venturing 
to land, and gave it the name it still bears. One hundred and 
thirty-seven years later, Cook, in the barque “ Endeavour,'’ 
gained a much fuller knowledge of the coasts, whi h he circum- 
navigated, visited again and again, and mapped out with fair 
accuracy. He annexed the country, but the British government 
disavowed the act. , After him came other navigators, French, 
Spanish, Russian and American; and, as the i8tfi century 
neared its end, came sealers, wffialers and trading-schooners 
in quest of flax and timber. English missionaries, headed by 
Samuel Marsden, landed in 1814, to make for many years but 


otiil 5 cruel experience and . the persevering preaching of the 
missionaries . gradually checked the fighting/ and by the year 
1839 it could be claimed that peace and Christianity were in 
the. ascendant. So far. the British government had resisted the 
considerable pressure brought; to, bear in Downing Street in 
favour of annexation. In vain Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
organizer of. colonizing associations, prayed and intrigued' for 
permission to repeat in New Zealand the experiment tried by; 
him in South. Australia. Lord Glenelg, the colonial minister, had 
the support of the missionaries in withstanding Wakefield's 
New Zealand Company, which at length resolved in desperation 
tp send an agent to. , buy land wholesale in New Zealand and 
despatch a* shipload of settlers thither without official permission. 
Before, however, the “ T-ory had thus sailed for Cook Strait, 
it had become known to the English government that a French 
colonizing company- — La. Compagnie N anto- Bordelais e — was 
forming, under the auspices of; Louis 'Philippe, to anticipate or 
oust Wakefield, Further obstruction was manifestly futile, and 
the British authorities reluctantly instructed Captain Hobson, 
R.N,y to make his ; way to northern New Zealand with a dormant 
commission of- lieutenant-governor in .his pocket and authority 
to annex the country to Australia by peaceful, arrangement with 
the natives. Hobson landed in the Bay . of Islands on the 22nd 
of January 1840, hoisted the Union Jack, and had little difficulty 
in inducing most of the native chiefs to accept the queen’s 
sovereignty at the price of guaranteeing to the tribes by the 
treaty of Waitangi possession -of their lands, forests and fisheries.- 
Some French settlers, convoyed by a man-of-war, reached 
Akar.oa in South Island in the May following. . But Hobson had 
forestalled them, and those who remained in the country became. 
British subjects. Meanwhile, a week after Hobson’s arrival, 
Wakefield’s colonists hadsailed into Port Nicholson, and proposed 
to take possession of immense tracts which the New Zealand 
Company claimed to have bought from the natives,. and for which 
cplonists had in good faith paid the company. . Other bands of 
company’s settlers in like manner landed at Nelson, Wanganui 
and New Plymouth, to be met with the news tbat:the British 
government would not recognize the company’s purchases. 
Then followed weary years of ruinous delay and official inquiry, 
during which Hobson died after founding Auckland. His 
successor, Fitzr.oy, drifted into an unsuccessful native war. 
A strong man, Captain Grey, was at last. sent over. from Australia- 
to restore peace and rescue the unhappy colony from bankruptcy 
and despair. Grey, much the best of the absolute governors, 
held the balance fairly between the white and brown races, and 
bought large tracts of land for colonization, including the whole 
South Island, where the Presbyterian settlement of Otago and 
the Anglican settlement of Canterbury were established by 
the persevering Wakefield. . 

In 1852 the mother-country granted self-gqvemraent, and, 
after much wrangling and hesitation, a full parliamentary system 
and a responsible ministry were set going in 1856.. For twenty 
years thereafter the political history of the. colony consisted, 
of two long, intermittent struggles— one constitutional between 
the central government (first seated in Auckland, but. after 
1864 in Wellington) and the powerful provincial councils, of 
which there were nine charged with important functions and 
endowed with the land revenues and certain rating, powers. • 
The other prolonged contest was racial— the conflict between 
settler and Maori. The native tribes, brave, intelligent and 
fairly well armed, tried, by means of a league against land-selling 
and the election of a king, to retain their hold over at least the 
centra^ North Island. But their kings were incompetent, -their 
chiefs jealous and their tribes divided. Their style of warfare, 
too, caused them to throw away the immense advantages which 
the broken bush-clad island offered to clever guerrilla partisans. 
They were poor marksmen, and had but little skill in laying 
ambuscades. During ten years of intermittent marching and 
fighting between 1861 and 1871 the Maori did no more than 
Drove that they had in them the stuff to. stand up against fearful 


thah* once held their own against British regiments and colonial 
riflemen. The storming of their favourite positions— stockades 
strengthened with rifle-pits — was often costly; and a strange 
anti-Christian fanaticism, the Hau-Hau cult, encouraged them 
to face the white men’s bullets and bayonets. But even their 
fiercest fightings leaders, Rewi and Te Kooti, scarcely deserved 
the name of generals. Some of the best Maori fighters, such as 
the chiefs Ropata and Kemp, were enlisted on the white side, 
and with their tribesmen did much to make unequal odds still 
more unequal. Had General Pratt or General Cameron, who 
commanded the imperial forces from i860 to 1865, had the 
rough vigour of their successor, General Chute, or the cleverness 
of' Sir George' Grey, the war might have ended in 1864. Even 
, as it was the resistance of the Maori was utterly worn out 
at last. After 1871 they fought no more. The colonists too, 
taught by the sickening delay and the ruinous cost of the war 
to revert to conciliatory methods, had by this time granted the 
natives special representation in parliament. A tactful native 
minister, Sir Donald McLean, did the rest. Disarmament, 
roads and land-purchasing enabled settlement to make headway 
again- in the North Island after twelve years of stagnation. 
Grey quarrelled with his masters in Downing Street, and his 
career in the imperial service came to an end in 1S68. His 
successors, Sir George Bowen, Sir James Ferguson, the marquess 
of Normanby and Sir Hercules Robinson, were content to be 
. constitutional governors and to respect strictly the behests of 
the colonial office. Meanwhile the industrial story of New 
Zealand may be summed up in the words wool and gold. Ex- 
tremely well suited for sheep-farming, the natural pastures of 
the country were quickly parcelled out into huge pastoral crown 
leases, held by prosperous licensees, the squatters, who in many 
cases, aspired to become a country gentry by turning their leases 
into freeholds. So profitable was sheep-farming seen to be that 
energetic settlers began to burn off the bracken and cut and burn 
' the forest in the North Island and sow English grasses on the 
cleared land. In the South artificial grassing went on for a time 
hand in hand with cereal-growing, which by 1876 seemed likely 
| to develop on a considerable scale, thanks to the importation 
I of American agricultural machinery, which the settlers w^ere 
quick to utilize. Even more promising appeared the gold-fields. 
Gold had been discovered in 1853. Not, however, until 1861 
was a permanent field found— that lighted upon by Gabriel 
Read at Tuapeka in Otago. Thereafter large deposits w v ere 
profitably exploited in the south and west of South Island and 
in the Thames and Coromandel districts of the Auckland province. 
Gold-mining w^ent through the usual stages of alluvial washing, 
deep- sinking and quartz-reef working. Perhaps its chief value 
was that it brought many thousand diggers to the colony, 
most of, whom stayed there. Pastoral and mining enterprise, 
however, could not save the settlers from severe depression in 
s the years 1867 to 1871. War had. brought progress in the north 
<to a standstill; in the south wool-grown ng and gold-mining 
showed their customary fluctuations. For a moment it seemed 
as though the manufacture of hemp from the native ; Pko rniiunu 
tenax would become a great industry. But that suddenly 
collapsed, to the ruin of many, and did not revive for a number 
of years. 

In. 1870 peace had not yet been quite won.; industry was - 
depressed; and the scattered and scanty colonists already 
owed seven millions sterling. Yet it was at this moment that 
a political financier, Sir Julius Vogel, at that moment colonial 
treasurer in the ministry of Sir William Fox, audaciously pro- 
posed. that the central government should borrow ten millions, 
make roads and railways; buy land from the natives and import 
British immigrants. The House of Representatives, at first 
aghast, presently voted four millions as a beginning. Coinciding 
as the carrying out of Vogel’s policy did with a rising wool 
market, it for a time helped to bring great prosperity, an influx 
of people and . much genuine settlement. Fourteen millions 
of borrowed money, spent in ten years, were on the whole well 


,ded in a crisis, and 1879 proved to be the first of sixteen 
imost unbroken depression. Still, eight prosperous 
radically changed the colony. Peace, railways, 
(including cable connexion with Europe) , agricultural 
and a larger population had carried New Zealand 
e primitive stage. The provincial councils had been 
y in 1876, and their functions divided between the 
thority and small powerless local bodies. Politics, 
the cross-issues of provincialism and Maori warfare, 
>ual shape of a struggle between wealth and radicalism. 
Grey, entering colonial politics as a Radical leader, 
led eloquently to the work-people as well as to the 
intellectuals,” and though unable to retain office for 
he had compelled his opponents to pass manhood 
id a triennial parliaments act. A national education 
ee, non-religious and compulsory, was established in 
e socialistic bent of New Zealand was already dis- 
a public trustee law and a state life insurance office, 
rialistic labour wave of later years had not yet gathered 
Grey proved himself a poor financier and a tactless 
er. A land-tax imposed by his government helped 
;he farmers. The financial collapse of 1879 left the 
npty. Grey was manoeuvred out of office, and Sir John 
Sir Harry Atkinson, able opponents, took the reins 
ssion to reinstate the finances and restore confidence, j 
r speaking, both the political and the industrial 
the colony from 1879 to 1908 may be divided into two 
?he dividing line, however, has to be drawn in different 
xteen years of depression were followed, from 1895 
by thirteen years of great prosperity. In politics 
dve years of Conservative government, or at least 
; predominance in public affairs, were succeeded by 
1 seventeen years of Radicalism. Up to January 
Conservative forces which overthrew Sir George Grey 
mtrolled the country in effect though not always in 
l for ten years progressive legislation was confined to 
periment in offering crown lands on perpetual lease, 
ht of purchase (1882), a still milder instalment of local 
38 1) and an inoffensive Factories Act (1886). In 

* 1889, however, Sir George Grey succeeded in getting 
t to abolish the last remnant of plural voting. Finance 

absorbed attention; by 1880 the public debt had 
25,000,000, against which the chief new asset was 
if railway, and though the population had increased 
half a million, the revenue was stagnant. A severe 
ax and an increase of customs duties in 1879 only f° r a 
achieved financial equilibrium. Although taxation 
ded by a drastic, indeed harsh, reduction cf public 
id wages (which were cut down by one-tenth all round) 
'ears 1884, 1887 and 1888 were notable for heavy 
the treasury. Taxation, direct and indirect, had to 
■ increased, and as a means of gaining support for this 

• Harry Atkinson, who was responsible for the budget, 
:ustoms tariff a distinctly protectionist complexion, 
the years 1879-1890 the leading political personage 
farry Atkinson. He, however, withdrew from party 
hen, in December 1890, he was overthrown by the 
r es under John Ballance. Atkinson’s party never 
m this defeat, and a striking change came over public 
lb Ballance, until his death in April 1893, continued 
;nt financial policy of his predecessor. The change 
lasized by the active intervention in politics of the 
his. These bodies decided in 1889 and 1890 to exert 
tence in returning workmen t6 parliament, and where 
impossible, to secure pledges from middle-class candi- 
his plan was first put into execution at the 'general 
i 1890, which was held during the industrial excitement 
►y the Australasian maritime strike of that year. It 
jver, been fully arranged before the conflict broke out. 
ber of labour members thus elected to the general 


in the Progressive or, as it preferred to be called, Liberal party, 
was considerable, and the legislative results noteworthy. Ballance 
at once raised the pay of members from £150 to £240 a year, but 
otherwise directed his energies to constitutional reforms and 
social experiments. These did not interfere with the general 
lines of Atkinson’s strong and cautious finance, though the first 
of them was the abolition of his direct tax upon all property, 
personal as well as real, and the substitution therefor of a land- 
tax of id. in the £ on capital value, and also of a graduated tax 
upon unimproved land values, and an income-tax also graduated, 
though less elaborately. The graduated land-tax, which has 
since been stiffened, rises from nothing at all upon the smaller 
holdings to 3d. in the £ upon the capital value of the largest 
estates — those worth £210,000 and upwards. Buildings, improve- 
ments, and live stock are exempted. In the case of mortgaged 
estates the mortgagor is exempted from ordinary land-tax in 
proportion to the amount of his mortgage. On that the mortgagee 
pays at the rate of |d. in the £. In 1896 municipal and rural 
local bodies were allowed to levy rates upon unimproved land 
values if authorized to do so by a vote of their electors, and by 
the end of 1901 some sixty bodies, amongst them the city of 
Wellington, had made use of this permission. The income-tax 
is not levied on incomes drawn from land. In 1891 the tenure 
of members of the legislative council or nominated Upper House, 
which had hitherto been for life, was altered to seven years. 
In 1892 a new form of land tenure was introduced, under which 
large areas of crown lands were leased for 999 years, at an 
unchanging rent of 4% on the prairie value. Crown tenants 
under this system had no right of purchase. In the same year 
a law was also passed authorizing government to repurchase 
private land for closer settlement. 

On Ballance’s sudden death in April 1893 his place was taken 
by Richard Seddon, minister of mines in the Ballance cabinet, 
whose first task was to pass the electoral bill of his predecessor, 
which granted the f ranchise to all adult women. This was adopted 
in September 1893, though the majority for it in the Upper 
House was but two votes. In 1893 was enacted the Alcoholic 
Liquor Control Act, greatly extending local option. In 1894 
was passed the Advances to Settlers Act, under which state 
money-lending to farmers on mortgage of freehold or leasehold 
land was at once begun. The money is lent by an official board, 
which deals with applications and manages the finance of the 
system. In thirteen } r ears the board lent out over five millions 
and a half, and received repayment of nearly two millions of 
principal as well as over one million in interest at 5 %. Borrowers 
must repay |% of their principal half-yearly, and may repay as 
much more as they choose. Profits are paid over to an assurance 
fund. No losses were incurred during the thirteen years above 
mentioned. The net profit made by the board in 1906 was 
£45,000. The same year also saw the climax of a series of laws 
passed by the Progressives affecting the relations of employers 
and workmen. These laws deal with truck, employers’ liability, 
contractors’ workmen, the recovery of workmen’s wages, the hours 
of closing in shops and merchants’ offices, conspiracy amongst 
trade unionists, and with factories, mines, shipping and seamen. 
In 1895 a law controlling servants’ registry offices was added. 
In 1897 all shipowners engaging in the coasting trade of the colony 
were compelled to pay the colonial rate of wages. 

Meanwhile the keystone of the regulative system had been laid 
by the passing of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
under which disputes between employers and unions of workers 
are compulsorily settled by state tribunals ; strikes and lock-outs 
are virtually prohibited in the case of organized work-people, and 
the conditions of employment in industries may be, and in many 
cases are, regulated by public boards and courts. The years 
1896,1897 and 1898 were marked by struggles over the Old Age 
Pensions Bill, which became law in November 1898. In 1898 the 
divorce law was amended on the lines of the Stephen Act of New 
South Wales, a change which helped to Treble the number of 
petitions for divorce in the next seven years. In 1898 also the 


i in 1900 the English system of compensation jto work- 
accidents suffered in their trade was adopted with some 
one of the chief being that contested claims are adjudi- 
>on cheaply and expeditiously by the same arbitration 
at decides industrial disputes. In 1895 borrowing on 
scale was begun, and in twelve years twice as many 
were added to the public debt. Before this the Baliance 
had organized two new departments, those of labour 
[culture. The former supervises the labour laws and 
urs to deal with unemployment; the latter has done 
radical teaching, inspection, &c. Butter, cheese and 
Band hemp are by law graded and branded by depart- 
nspectors before export. For some years the government 
ked two coal-mines profitably, chiefly to supply its 
. In 1907 the net profit on these was over £8000. The 
d success of the government life insurance office led 
to the setting up of an accidents insurance office, and, 
of a state fire insurance office. 

utbreak of the Boer War in October 1899 was followed 
Zealand by a prompt display of general and persistent 
enthusiasm: politics ceased to be the chief topic of 
the general election of 1899 was the most languid held 
:n years. The desire of New Zealanders to strike a blow 
mother-country took the practical shape of despatching 
1 Africa ten successive contingents, 
gaining office at the beginning of 1891 the Ballance- 
party had to struggle with the last four years of the 
)f depression. In 1895 began a marked commercial 
mainly due to the steady conversion of the colony’s 
.nds into pasture; the development of frozen meat and 
sports; the. continuous increase of the output of coal; 
ntion of gold-dredging; the revival and improvement 
> manufacture; the exploiting of the deposits of kauri 
e reduction in the rates of interest on mortgage money; 
d rise in wages, obtained without strikes, and partially 
by law, which has increased the spending power of the 
classes. Undoubtedly also commercial confidence was 
by the reconstruction in 1895 of the Bank of New Zea- 
ld activity has been stimulated by large public loans, 
ore cautious banking and the systems of taxation and 
>n land values, adopted in 1891 and 1896, have done 
ng to check land speculation. 

sen 1879 and 1908 seven governors represented the crown 
Zealand. Of these Sir Hercules Robinson and Sir Arthur 
had but brief reigns; Sir Arthur Gordon quitted the 
in June 1882. His successor, Sir William Drummond 
arrived in January 1883, and held office until March 1889. 
*1 of Onslow, who followed, landed in June 1889, and 
l in February 1892. The next governor, the earl of 
7, remained in the colony from June 1892 to February 
id was succeeded in August of the last-mentioned year 
;ari of Ranfurly, who did not retire until 1904. His place 
n taken by Lord Plunket. The cabinets which adminis- 
te affairs of the colony during these years were those of 
derick Whitaker, Sir Harry Atkinson (3), Sir Robert 
t), Mr Baliance, Mr SeddoD, Mr Hall-Jones and Sir Joseph 
Mr Ilall-Jones’s short premiership was an interregnum 
ecessary by the absence of Sir Joseph Ward in England 
noment of Mr Seddon’s death. Except in ore disturbed 
August 1884, when there were three changes of ministry 
een days, executives were more stable than in the colony’s 
, r ears. The party headed by Baliance, Seddon and Ward 
ice without a break for more than seventeen years, a result 
due to the general support given to its agrarian and 
policy by the smaller farmers and the working classes, 
lur Gordon differed from his ministers — Hall and Atkinson 
eir native policy. Lords Onslow and Glasgow came into 
1 with Baliance over a proposal to nominate a large batch 
rals to the then Conservative legislative council. The 
was by consent referred to the secretary for the colonies', 
: decision from Downing Street was in Ballance’s favour. 


a year in 1900. An Immigrants Exclusion Act voted by the 
general assembly in 1896 did not receive the royal assent; but, 
by arrangement with the colonial office, another measure, giving 
power to impose a reading test on aliens landing in the colony, 
became law in 1899. 

The presence of New Zealand premiers at the imperial con- 
ferences in London in 1897, 1903 and 1907 helped to bring the 
colony into conscious touch with imperial public questions. 
Among the results were the increase of the naval contribution 
(first to £40,000 a.nd then, in 1908, to £100,000), and the im- 
position in 1903 and again in 1907 of severe discriminating duties 
against imports from foreign countries. 
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6 (W. P. R.) 

NEXT FRIEND, in law, the phrase used for a person who 
represents in an action another person who is under disability 
to maintain a suit on his own behalf. This disability arises from 
infancy or mental incapacity, consequently every application 
to the court on behalf of an infant or a lunatic must be made 
through a next friend ( prochein amy, proximus amicus). Previous 
to the Married Women's Property Act 1882 it was also usual 
for a married woman to sue by a next friend, but that act, 
allowing a married woman to sue in all respects as a feme sole f 
has rendered a next friend unnecessary in her case. In the case 
of an infant the father is prima facie the proper person to act 
as next friend; in the father's absence the testamentary guardian 
if any; but any person not under disability may act as next 
friend so long as he has no interest in the action adverse to that 
of the infant. A married woman cannot, however, act as next 
friend. An infant defends a suit, not by a next friend, but by 
a guardian ad litem . In the case of a lunatic, he sues by his 
committee, but if he has no committee, or if the committee has 
some interest adverse to the lunatic, he sues by his next friend. 
A next friend has full power over the proceedings in the action 


eard in ; person. 

NEY, MICHEL, duke of Elchingen, prince of the Moskowa 
[769-1815), marshal of France, was born at Saarlouis on the 
oth of January 1769. His father was a cooper, and he received 
nly a rudimentary education. In 1788 he went to Metz and 
ilisted in a regiment of hussars; in 1792 he was elected 
eutenant; and in 1794 he became captain and was placed by 
leber at the head of a special corps of light troops. He was. soon 
romoted chef de brigade , and in 1 796, after repeatedly distinguish- 
Lg himself in action, general of brigade. He then commanded 
le right wing of Hoche’s army up to the peace of Campo Formic, 
n the resumption of hostilities he again took the field, and for 
is surprise of Mannheim in 1799 receive 4 the grade of general 
[division. He distinguished himself and received three wounds 
l the Swiss campaign of Massena, and when Massena turned 
gainst the Russians, who were approaching from Italy, Ney 
as left in command of the holding detachment opposite the 
ustrians. He displayed great vigour and skill in this work, 
id was completely successful, although his opponent was 
le famous Archduke Charles. In 1800 he was present at 
iohenlinden. In May 1802 he married Mademoiselle Auguie, 
horn Josephine had chosen for him at Bonaparte’s request, 
his event marks a change in Ney’s political opinions which can 
aly be explained by reference to Napoleon’s power of captivating 
Len. He was henceforward as ardent and sincere an admirer 
: Napoleon as hitherto he had been of revolutionary principles, 
ad was one of the very few officers of the Army of the Rhine 
ho became a trusted lieutenant of the emperor. He soon 
Eterwards carried out an important diplomatic mission in 
witzerland, and in 1803 he was placed in command of the camp 
E Montreuil. It was while there that, in the name of the army, 
e begged Napoleon to declare himself emperor, and on the 
itablishment of the empire he was made marshal of France, 
tid received the grand eagle of the Legion of Honour. In 1805 
e'^commanded the VI. corps of the Grand Army, and his great 
ictory at Elchingen (for which in 1808 he was made duke of 
Ichingen) practically secured the surrender of the Austrians 
: Ulml He was then ordered to the upper Adige, and missed 
ie battle of Austerlitz, but was present at Jena and Evlau and 
d the decisive attack at Friedland. His reputation for personal 
eroism was by now at its height, and after Friedland Napoleon 
ivehim the title by which he is still known, “ the bravest of 
le brave.” 

In 1808, after the first disaster to the French arms in Spain, 
'ey accompanied Napoleon thither as commander of the VI. 
)rps. He took part in the Peninsular War from 1808 to 1811, 
)mmanding his corps in Napoleon’s own operations of 1808-09, 

1 the irregular operations in Galicia 1809-10, and under Massena 
l the invasion of Portugal in 1810-11. In the last, however, 
s quarrelled bitterly with his former chief, and although he 
Istinguished himself very greatly in command of the rearguard 
aring the retreat from Torres Vedras — notably at Redinha — 
5 was recalled to France by Napoleon and censured for his 
tdiscipline. Almost immediately, however, he was re-employed 
it h the Grande ArniZe in central Europe under Napoleon himself, 
1 the 1812 expedition to Russia Ney commanded the centre 
: Borodino, and w r as created prince of the Moskowa on the 
mningof the victory. In the retreat he was a tower of strength, 
li mating the rearguard with his own sublime courage, keeping 
le harassed and famished soldiers together under the colours 
id personally standing in the ranks with musket and bayonet. 
Ee himself was the last to recross the frontier, and threw the 
;maining muskets into the Niemen. In 1813 he commanded 
corps in the German campaign, 1 fought at Lutzen, Bautzen, 
>ennewitz and Leipzig, and in 1814 he shared in the victories 
ad defeats of the campaign in France. At the fall of the Empire 
[ey was neither the first nor the last of the marshals to give 
p the struggle, but that he acted in the negotiations in concert 
ith Macdonald and Caulaincourt is sufficient proof of his desire 
) avert the unreserved abdication that was forced upon Napoleon 
y other circumstances. Less satisfactory than his conduct 1 at 


when tfye Restoration was a fait . accompli. But he was soon 
mortified by the disdain of the returned emigres , and retired 
to his country seat. While on his way thence to take up a 
command at Besangon, he learned of the return of Napoleon. 
He hurried at once to pay his respects to Louis XVIII. and to 
assure him of his fidelity. With the famous remark that the 
usurper ought to be brought to Paris in an iron cage, he proceeded 
to Lons-le-Saulnier to bar Napoleon’s progress. But instead 
of doing so, he deserted with his troops, and Napoleon’s march 
became a* triumphal progress. Key’s act was undeniably 
treason to his sovereign, but it was hardly the calculated treason 
that his emigre detractors saw fit to imagine. The first violence 
of his language, his ineffective efforts to make constitutional 
guarantees the price of his adhesion to Napoleon, and his final 
surrender to the dominant, personality of his old leader, all show 
him to have been “out of his depth ” in this political crisis. 
Napoleon received him kindly, but did not give him a command 
at first. But when the Waterloo campaign- was about to begin 
he summoned Ney to the northern frontier. The marshal 
gladly obeyed and took up the command of the left wing on 
June 13. The next day the army moved into Belgium. Ney 
took part in the campaign successively in the roles of strategist, 
tactician and soldier (see Waterloo Campaign). Much con- 
troversy has raged over his actions of the 15th and 16th of June. 
At Waterloo he was of course subordinated to the personal com- 
mand of Napoleon, but his advice as to the conduct of the battle 
was often offered and sometimes accepted, and he personally led 
several charges of the French up to the British squares. But 
when all was lost, his courage, instead of burning brightly as 
in the Moscow retreat, was extinguished. He made ho attempt 
to second Davout and Grouchy in the last days of Napoleon’s 
reign, and in despair advocated the restoration of the Bourbons. 
Finding that Louis XVIII. and his allies ignored his advances^ 
he resolved to escape from France, but afterwards, believing 
himself protected by the terms of the convention concluded 
on the 3rd of June, he gave up the idea. Soon a fresh order was 
issued denouncing him by name, and after a half-hearted attempt 
to conceal himself he was arrested on the 5th of August. King 
Louis and his minister Decazes realized to the full the lasting 
unpopularity that would fall on the monarchy in consequence; 
they had done their best to facilitate the escape of the “ traitors ” ; 
and when Louis heard of Ney’s arrest he exclaimed*,- “ By letting 
himself be caught he has done us more harm than he did on the 
13th of March!” But neither king nor ministers were in a 
position to resist the clamour of the uitra-royalists for blood. 
Every fresh delay in the process of Ney’s trial raised a new 
outcry at the court, in the salons and in the Chamber of Deputies; 
and fiercest of all in demanding immediate execution ’ was the 
king’s niece, the unhappy duchess of Angoul£me, wffio lived 
to confess that had she known the record of Ney’s services to 
France she would never have consented to his death. The 
king was powerless against this all but unanimous voice of 
royalist opinion, backed as it was by that of the powers to whom 
he owed his crown. Ney was placed on trial before a court- 
martial composed chiefty of his former brothers-in-arms, whose 
participation in thie tragedy, slight as it was, Was probably 
never forgiven them by their countrymen. Others of the 
marshal’s old comrades refused to serve, and were disgraced 
in consequence, until public opinion forced their reinstatement. 
The court, once assembled, was only too glad to take advantage 
of the plea of Ney’s counsel that he was entitled to be tried by 
his equals in the Chamber of Peers. In spite of the courageous 
and eloquent appeal of the young due de Broglie, the result 
of the trial before the latter body was a foregone conclusion; 
as to Key’s treason there could be no doubt, and de Broglie 
was alone in voting for his acquittal. In the early morning of 
the 7th of December 1815 Ney w*as shot in the Luxembourg 
gardens, near the Observatory. He met his death quietly and 
with a perfect soldierly dignity that effaced the memory of his 
political extravagances, and made him, next to Napoleon himself, 
the most heroic figure of the time. Much has been said as to 


rightly or; wrongly, he 'has been blamed ^ — , 
bons, when restored by the foreign bayonets _that_ he ; con- 
:d, to proscribe the soldiers who as soldiers had been included 
e military capitulation to the Allies. " 

v left materials for memoirs, but in an incomplete state, u ne 
oires du, lyiarichal Ney, published l in 1833. were collected from 
; papers bv ..his brother-in-law Gamot and Jay General toy. 

■ cover o'hlv the earlier part ot hip career, and end with the battle 
Ichingen (October 1805). An edition in English was published 


,ame year 
Rouval, 


e Rouval, Vie du marechal Ney (Paris, 1^33); Dutrioulm, 
tiredu firoces du marechal Ney (Pans, 1815, Eng. trans. 1816), 

’imdu prods du roar Sokol -Ney (1832); ddd 
shai Ney (Eng. trans. London, 1833); VoLl. ° { General Eonnal s 
of Ney appeared in 1910. •• — . - 

EZ PERCifSS (in allusion to. their custom of wearing nose- 
s &c.) a tribe of North American Indians of Sahaptian 
k. They call themselves Shaptin (whence the stock name) 
to other tribes were, known as Chopunnish. Their former 
r e . was a large tract in eastern Washington and Oregon, and 
tral Idaho. Until 1877 they had beenat peace with the whites. 
1875 a portion of their reservation having been taken from 
m, owing to the allegation that they had not earned out the 
tty stipulations, difficulties arose which, two years later, 
sed the Nez Perces War. The disaffected portion of the tribe, 
nbering some 400 or 500, held out for several months agains 
the forces the government could bring up, but were finally 
itured on the Sweet Grass Hills, northern Montana. They 
re placed in Indian Territory, but in 1884 transferred, owing 
heir decrease through disease, to a healthier locality m northern 
ishington. The main tribe are on a. reservation m northern 

NGAMI, the central point of an inland water system of South 
idea, once forming a lake 20 m. long and 10 wide, but now 
J e more than an expanse of reeds growing in a soft treacherous 
l below which brackish water is found. It is cut by 20 2 b. 
d 23 0 E. Ngami is the lowest point of a large depression m 
e plateau which comprises nine-tenths o i Africa south of the 
mbezi. The area which drains to it Abounded S. by the basin 
the Orange , E. by theMatabele hills, N. by the western affluents 
the Zambezi. The greater part of the Ngami water-system 
, s however, N.W. of the lake (which for convenience it may still 
1 called) in the tableland of Angola and German South W est 
Erica. On the high plateau of Bihe,. in .the hinterland of 
enguella, rise two large rivers, the Okavango and the Kwito, 
hich uniting discharged their waters into Ngami. .From the 
.E. end of Ngami issued the Botletle or Zuga, a stream whic 
ms S.E. and drains towardstheMakarikari marsh, from which 

lere is no outlets - _ _ ' . . i 

Although Ngami has dried up since 1890 the Okavango and 
s tributary the Kwito remain large rivers. The Okavango 
; known in its upper course as the Kubango. Its most remote 
nurce lies in about S. and 16? 0 E. and its length is over 
00 m. It flows first S. then S.E. and E. In about 18 S. and 
0 i° E. it is joined on the north bank by the Kwito, a large 
avigable stream rising almost as far north as the Okavango, 
ts general course is S.E ., but between 15 and *7 S. it flows 
;. and even S.W. Below the Kwito confluence the Okavango, 
vhich is also joined by various streams from the S.W .(German 
erritory) , is a rapid stream with an average breadth of over^ioo 
ids., and generally navigable as far as the Popa. falls, m 21 50 
S. In the dry season, the water-level is from 4fo-ao ft. below 
he banks, but these are overflowed during the rains. At this 
period, April-june, some, of the surplus water finds its way (in 
about 19° S.) by the Magwekwana to the Kwando or Lmyanti 
(Zambezi system), to which, it is conjectured, the whole body 
of water may have once flowed. Below the Magwekwana. outlet 
the Okavango, now called the Taukhe or Tioghe, turns almost 
due S., enters a swampy reed-covered plain and is broken into 
several, branches. ... In this region the effects of desiccaUon are 
marked. Through the swamps the river formerly entered Ngami, 


diverted eastward through a channel called Tamalakane to the 
Botletle, the river which, as stated above, formerly flowed out 
of Ngami. The point of confluence is in about 20 b. 235 
the Botletle above this point being merely a succession of pools. 
Below the junction the river bed is x 50 to 200 yds.- wide. 1 he 
banks are 25 to 30 ft. high, and form steep white walls of sand 
compacted w-ith lime, behind which the dark green forest rises. 
The stream is fringed with reeds harbouring countless water- 
fowl. The Botletle, whose bed is about 100 m. in length, loses 
itself in a system of salt-pans— round or oval basins bf varying 
size sunk to a depth of 30 to 4$ ft. in the sandstone, and often 
bounded by steep banks. The outer pans are dry lor a ! large 
part of the year, the. whole system being filled only at the height 
of the. flood-season in August. The Botletle, which receives in 
addition the scanty waters of the northern Kalahari, at this 
season reaches the Makarikari marsh. This marsh, occupying 
the N E corner of Bechuanaland, has also feeders from the 
Matabele bills in the direction of Bulawayo. - During the rams 
the marsh is converted into a large lake. Much of the water is 
lost by evaporation; much of it sinks into some subterranean 
reservoir. 


The evidence ot travellers is conclusive that the country a iro » 
Neami is drving up. The desiccation appears to be rapid. In 1849 
when DavidTivingstone visited Ngami the lake though shallow was 
of considerable extent. Later travellers^ reported progressive 
decrease in the size of the lake and in 1896 Sir F. D. Lugard and r 
Sieefrlld Passage found it dry. Dr Passarge was told by the natives 
that the cessation of the river's flow was caused, about 1890, by a 

Magwekwana outlet of the 
Okavango is drying up, above that point there are long stretches o 
navigabfe water bothon the Okavango and the Kwito, in all con- 
siderably over 1000 m. The Popa falls are the last of a series of six 
in a distance of 40 m., but none present serious diffi- 

culties The Magwekwana connexion with the Zambezi is a lit tie 
over 100 m long and for more than half its course flows through a 
deep well-defined bed with a minimum vvidth of 100 yards. The fall 
to the Linvanti affluent of the Zambezi is only a few feet and the 
country Presents no obstacles to the construction of art.fic.al 

Ch Ngami is within the (British) Bechuanaland protectorate about 
co m E of the frontier of German South-West Africa. The district 
H the home of the Batawana tribe of Bechuana, with whom is 
stationed a European magistrate. The tribes living a °"|The ° 
Okavango are tributary to the Bechuana, and the blocking o . tne 
channel g referred to was occasioned by their bringing to Ngami their 

an See Bechuanaland and Kalahari. An account of the Ngami 

. • * *• 7. 111 * 


. hechuanaland ana kaliuiaki. . r tr> m 

district is given in Die Kalahari by Dr Siegfried Pas^rge (B- eriia, 
or early books of travd consult C J. Anderson . Lake 


1004). Ut early dooks oi imvu 

Ngami (London, -1856) and The Okavango River (London, 1861). 

NGAN-HUI (An-hwei or Gan-hwuv), an eastern province of 
China, which, together with Kiang-su and Kiang-si, forms the 
vice-royalty of Kiang-nan. It is bounded N. by Ho-nan, E. 
by Kiang-su and Cheh-kiang, S. by Kiang-si and W . by Hu-peh 
and Ho-nan, It covers an area of 48,461 sq. m., and contains a 
population of 23,600,000. Its principal city is Ngan-k ing on 
the Yangtsze Kiang, besides which it numbers seven prefectural 
cities. One district city, Ho-fei, is noted as having been the 
birthplace of Li Hungchang (1822-1901). The southern half of 
the province, that portion south of the Yangtsze Kiang, forms 
part of the Nan-shan, or hilly belt of the south-eastern provinces, 
and produces, besides cotton, coal and iron ore, large quantities 
of green tea. There are also considerable forest areas. Ngan- 
hui is one of the most productive provinces of China. Over the 
whole of its southern portion tea is largely grown, notably xn 
the districts of Hui-chow Fu, Tung-liu, Ta-tung and Wu-hu. 
The Yangtsze Kiang is the principal river of the province, and 
is of great importance for foreign commerce, supplying direct 
water communication between some of the principal tea-growing 
districts and the neighbourhood of Hang-chow.. The only other 
river of importance is the Hwai-ho (see China: The Country). 
Wu-hu on the Yangtsze Kiang is the only open port in this 
province. From this port a railway runs S.E. to Wen-chow an 
open seaport in Cheh-kiang province. 
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a of 288 acres, with fairly modern equipments, several 
ric buildings of the time of French and of British possession, 
e of which, the old magazine (1757), William Morgan was 
soned in *826. Fort Niagara was long, especially during 
French occupation of Canada, one of the most important 
in North America, being the key to the Great Lakes, beyond 
Ontario. “ This immense extent of inland navigation,” 
Parkman, “ was safe in the hands of France so long as she 
Niagara. Niagara lost not only the lakes but also the 
y of the Ohio was lost with it.” Rene Robert Cavelier, 
de La Salle, wintered here in 1678-9, built his ship the “Grif- 
and established a trading post and Fort Conti, destroyed not 
afterwards. Fort Denonville, built in 1687 by Jacques Rene 
resay, marquis de Denonville, governor-general of Canada, 
s cruel campaign against the Iroquois, was abandoned in 
, after the garrison, commanded by Pierre de Troyes 
687), had been wiped out by an epidemic. The first Fort 
ara, to be so named, was built in *1725-1727 at the instance 
harles le Moyne, 1st baron of Longueil (1656-1729), and 
me a very important military and trading post; the fort 
ebuilt by Frangois Pouchot (1712-1769) in 1756, but in July 
, after a siege of about sixteen days, it was surrendered to 
William Johnson by Pouchot, who wrote a Memoir upon the 
War (translated and edited by F. B. Hough; 2 vols., 1866). 
he 14th of September 1763 a British force marching from 
Schlosser (about 2 m. above the Falls; built 1750) to Fort 
ara was ambushed by Indians, who threw most of their 
ives into Devil’s Hole, along the Niagara river. In July 
a treaty with the Indians was signed here, which detached 

1 of them from Pontiac’s conspiracy. Joseph Brant, John 
er, and, in general, the Indians of north-western New York 
aringthe British during the American War of Independence, 

2 Fort Niagara their headquarters, whence they ravaged the 
;ier, and many loyalists and Indians took refuge here at the 

of General Sullivan’s expedition into western New York 
79. The fort was not surrendered to the United States until 
1st 1796. In the War of 1812 it was bombarded by the guns 
Drt George (immediately across the river in the town now 
d Niagara, then Newark 1 ) on the 13th and 14th of October 
; was the starting-point of the American expedition, which 
Fort George on the 27th of May 1813; and on the 19th of 
;mber 1813 was surprised and taken by assault — most of 
garrison being killed or taken prisoners — by British troops 
:r John Murray (1774-^.862), who had previously retaken 
George. After the close of the war, on the 27th of March 
, Fort Niagara was restored to the United States, and a 
son was kept there until 1826. The fort was regarrisoned 
it 1836. 

5 F. H. Severance, Old Trails on the Niagara Frontier (Buffalo, 
), Parkman’s works, especially Montcalm and Wolfe (2 vols,, 
on, 1884), and The Conspiracy of Pontiac (2 vols., Boston, 1851), 
a pamphlet by Peter A. Porter, A Brief History of Old Fort 
ara (Niagara Falls, 1896). 

AG ARA FALLS (formerly Clifton or Suspension Bridge), a 
1 and port of entry of Welland county, Ontario, Canada, 
1. S.S.E. of Toronto, on the west bank of the Niagara river 
opposite the Falls. Pop. (1901) 4244. It is a station on the 
id Trunk, Michigan Central and St Catharines & Niagara 
tral railways, and has electric railway communication with 
rhief towns in the neighbourhood. Three large steel bridges 
Lect it with the American towm of Niagara Falls on the 
>site bank. Its importance is chiefly due to the tourist 
ic, but the unrivalled water power is being more and more 
loyed. Factories have sprung up, and power is transmitted 
"oronto and other cities. A beautiful park, named after 
)n the night of the 10th of December 1813 the American general 
;ge McClure (1771-1851), upon abandoning Fort George, set fire 
ewark, almost destroying the town and causing great suffering 
ng the inhabitants. McClure attempted to justify this act by a 
ned construction of- a letter to him from the secretary of war, 
it was promptly disavowed by the United States government, 
burning of Newark led to severe reprisals on the part of the 
sh. 


above the Falls. 

NIAGARA FALLS, a city of Niagara county, New York, 
U.S.A., on the E. side of the Niagara river, at the Falls, 22 m. 
N.N.W. of Buffalo. Pop. (1900) 19,457? of whom 7326 were 
foreign-born, (1910 census) 30,445. The city is served by 
the New York Central & Hudson River, the Wabash, the Erie, 
the Lehigh Valley, the West Shore and the Michigan Central 
railways, and by the International Electric railway and the 
Niagara, St Catharines & Toronto (electric) railway. The city 
extends along the level summit of the cliffs from above the Falls 
to some 3 m. below. The river is here crossed by three bridges; 
the (upper) steel arch bridge, built (1895) on the site of the former 
suspension bridge (built in 1869; blown down in 1889; rebuilt as 
a suspension bridge) near the Falls, is crossed by double carriage- 
ways and footpaths and by an electric railway, and is pro- 
bably the longest bridge of the kind in the world, being 1240 ft. 
long with an arch span of 840 ft.; and m. farther down the 
river are two railway bridges, the Michigan Central’s cantilever 
bridge, completed in 1883, and the (lower) single steel arch bridge 
(completed in 1897, on the site of John A. Roebling’s suspension 
bridge built in 1851-1856) of the Grand Trunk railway, which 
has a terminus at Niagara Falls (Clifton), Ontario, and connects 
here with the New York Central & Hudson River and the Lehigh 
Valley railways. 

The principal buildings of the city are the Niagara Falls 
Memorial Hospital, the Federal Building and the Niagara Falls 
Power Co. Building. The city has a Carnegie library, De Veaux 
College (Protestant Episcopal, chartered in 1853), and Niagara 
University, a Roman Catholic institution, founded in 1856 by 
the priests of the Congregation of the Mission and incorporated 
in 1863 as the Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, a name still 
used for the theological department, but displaced, since the 
charter of the university in 1883, by the present name. In the 
extreme S.W. part of the city is Prospect Park, which with Goat 
Island immediately S., and several smaller islands, has been, 
since 1885, the “ New York State Reservation at Niagara Falls.” 
From the Falls, which gave the city its first importance as a 
stopping place for tourists, valuable electric and hydraulic 
power is derived (by a tunnel 29 ft. deep and 18 ft. wide, passing 
about 200 ft. under the surface of the city, from the upper steel 
arch bridge to a point 1 J m. above the Falls, and by the canal of 
j the Niagara FallsHydraulic Power and Manuf acturingCompany) . 
Niagara Fails is an important manufacturing city; the value 
of the factory products increased from $8,540,184 in 1900 to 
$16,915,786 in 1905, or 98*1%. The city is the shipping centre 
for the W. part of Niagara county. The village of Niagara Falls 
was for a time called Manchester. In 1892 the village of Sus- 
pension Bridge (formerly Niagara City) was joined with it under 
a city charter, which has been frequently amended. 

NIAM-NIAM (Zandeh, A-Zandeh)> a people of Central Africa, 
of mixed Negroid descent. With kindred tribes, they stretch 
from the While Nile above the Sobat confluence to the Shari 
affluent of Lake Chad, and from the Bahr-el-Arab, about io°N., 
nearly to the equator. Their political ascendancy, weakened 
by the incessant attacks of the Arab-Nubian slave-raiders before 
the rise of the Sudanese mahdi in 1882, was. afterwards broken 
by the forces of the Congo Free State and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. 

The term Niam-Niam appears to be of Dinka origin, meaning 
in that language “ great eaters,” with reference, as is supposed, 
to their cannibalistic propensities. They are called Babungera 
by the Mangbettu (Monbuttu), A-Madyaka by the Diur, Mundo 
or Manyanya by the Bongo, Makaraka or Kakaraka by the 
Mittu. But Niam-Niam has been adopted and generalized by 
the Sudan and Nubian Mahommedans. Their native name is 
Zandeh (pi. A-Zandeh), -which is current throughout the eastern 
Niam-Niam domain, a region estimated by Georg Schweinfurth, 
who visited the country in 1870, at about 48,000 sq. 91., with 
a population of at least two millions. But these by no means 
constitute a uniform ethnical group, for within this area is the 
large Madi nation, differing altogether in speech and even 


t also from numerous tribal divisions, the eastern Niam- 
\ proper form three very distinct branches. The bleak 
lern highlands bordering east on the Bongo and north on 
Fertit are occupied by the Banda Niam-Niam. To the 
\ wards are the more civilized Belanda Niam-Niam, who 
the fertile hilly territory of the Nile-Congo watershed, 
different from either are the so-called “ White ” Niamr 
l, neighbours of the Madi of the Makua-Welle river basin. 
: complexion is of a lighter bronze tint, and they are dis- 
ished from the other branches of the family by their tall 
re, symmetrical figure, long kinky hair and beard and 
sr social culture. They year cotton garments, obtained by 
r for ivory, copper and iron, and have a tendency to political 
’ under one chief. 1 

ere is, however, a very distinct Niam-Niam type, one of the 
marked in the whole of Africa. “ These beings, 55 remarks 
einfurth, on his first introduction to them*, u stood out like 
ures of another world ... a people of a marked and most 
ict nationality, and that in Africa and amongst Africans is 
g much.” They are of medium height and powerful build. 
Sreat space between the eyes, which are almond-shaped and 
:ly slanting, gives them a peculiar expression. They have 
y short nose, with correspondingly long upper lip; woolly 
a very round head, agreeing in this respect with the Bongo 
e Bahr-ei-Ghazal but differing from the great majority of 
ther African dark races; features generally round, with less 
>rojection and altogether more regular than the typical 
o; of a ruddy brown or chocolate colour, scarcely ever 
but occasionally bronze and even olive, 
average Niam-Niam is distinguished by some excellent 
ties, such as frankness, courage, an instinctive love of art, 
Love all a genuine and lasting affection for his women, such 
betrayed by no other African race. By tribal custom the 
are all hunters, armed with long knives and spears and 
ing oblong shields of wicker-work; the women, all tillers 
; soil, which with little toil yields abundant crops of cereals, 

, manioc, colocasia and Virginian tobacco. Both sexes 
large pins of ivory, iron, monkey or human bone stuck in 
hair, and stain their skin with red camwood and the oil 
rild berry. The Niam-Niam are intelligent, skilful builders, 
proficient in. many native industries. Prominent among 
are their earthenware vessels, which display considerable 
retry; iron smelting and metal work, such as swords, 
rs and spears; wood carvings, such as stools, benches, 

> and tobacco pipes, of varied and intricate design and often 
table works of art. They are great smokers, and very fond 
isic. Of the ox, horse, ass or camel they have no knowledge; 
nly domestic animals are poultry, and a breed of dogs, like 
wolf-hounds, with smooth red hair, twisted tail like a 
iris, large ears, pointed nose and four-clawed hind feet. 

1 curious little “ greyhounds ” join in the chase with small 
en bells round the neck, and are thus soon found when lost 

2 woods. 

e Niam-Niam are distinguished by their elaborate head- 
ss (they formerly wore a sort of big full-buttomed wig, and 
K Junker actually saw elderly people in these), and peculiar 
□ markings — square patterns on forehead, temples or cheeks, 

bout the middle of the 19th century, most of the eastern Niam- 
lands appear to have been subject to Yapaty, son of Mabengeh. 
tfter his death they were distributed amongst his seven sons, 
r, Balia, Perkye, Tombo, Bazimbey, Manuba; and in 1870 
were already fourteen reigning princes of this dynasty, besides 
il of doubtful relationship with the line of Mabengeh. In the 
-Niam districts visited by the traders from the Egyptian Sudan 
were at that time altogether as many as thirty-five independent 
But reports were current of a very powerful a sultan ” 
d Mofio, whose empire lay some 300 m. farther west. Another 
state, founded in the Welle region by Kipa (Kifa), brother of 
ty, also fell to pieces after his death in 1868. The powerful 
Bakangoi and Kanna, visited in 1.883 by G. Casati, were sons 
s Kipa, whose grave near Kanna’s village was still watched by 
y-five “ vestals,” bound, under penalty of death, to keep a fire 
antly burning, and to preserve their chastity inviolate 
oratore , August 1883). ■ 


zigzag, straight or dotted lines on the upper arm arid breast. 
Most of them file the incisors. From the malted grain of a species 
of eleusine they brew good beer, of a sparkling brown or reddish 
colour and pleasant bitter taste, derived from tjhe stalk of the 
same cereal. • ■ ■ 

In this widespread Negroid family are now provisionally grouped 
the Makar aka y intermingled with the Mundu , and the Babukur in 
the north-east (Bahr-el-Ghazal) ; the Krej, Banda and N'Sakkara in 
the north-west (Dar-Fertit, and thence to the upper Shari); the 
Banziri, Ndris, Togbo, Languassi, Dakoa, Ngapu , Wia-Wia , Manja , 
Awaka, Akunga and others about both slopes of the Congo-Chad 
water-parting. These last, who give such an enormous westward 
extension to the family, present much the same physical characters 
as the Zandeh proper, and speak dialects of the widely diffused Ndris 
language, which is not Bantu, but appears to show affinities with 
Zandeh. • 

This great division ethnologists are even disposed to connect with 
the Fula of west and central Sudan, and to substitute for the now 
exploded “ Nuba-Fula ” a “ Zandeh-Fula ” family, resulting from 
various secular interminglings between the true negroes and the 
Berbers of North Africa. - Such crossings have undoubtedly been in 
progress since prehistoric times over an enormous area south of the 
Sahara, (Africa: Ethnology ), and are almost everywhere marked by 
certain constant characters, such as long ringlety or kinky black hair, 
coppery, reddish or bronze shades of complexion, brachycephalic 
(round) head, often highly pronounced, and indicated outwardly by 
an unusually wide space between the orbits, and generally by some- 
what softened negro features. But, owing to the different environ- 
ments and to the different initial ratios of intermixture, the transi- 
tional forms are almost endless, so that it becomes difficult to consti- 
tute distinct ethnical groups without calling in the aid of language. 
Where type and speech correspond,, as to a large extent is the case 
with most of the above-mentioned tribes, even strict systematists 
will be disposed to constitute separate ethnical groups, at least as 
working hypotheses, always allowing for. the somewhat untrust- 
worthy nature of the linguistic factor. In the case under con- 
sideration Fula has no kind of connexion with Zandeh speech, but 
this by no means precludes the possibility of racial connexion. 

Beyond a few meagre vocabularies no materials have yet been 
collected for the study of the Zandeh language, which, except in the 
Madi country, appears to be everywhere spoken with considerable 
uniformity in the eastern Niam-Niam lands. Its phonetic system, 
such as initial mb and vowel auslaut , affiliates it, not to the Libyan, as 
has been asserted, but to the Negro linguistic type. Within this order 
of speech its pronominal prefix inflection points to affinity rather with 
the southern Bantu than with^the Sudan group of languages. Thus 
the personal plural a-, as in A-Zandeh, A-Madi, A-Banga, &c«, would 
appear to be identical in origin and meaning with the Bantu wa-, as 
in Wa-Ganda, Wa-Swaheli, Wa-Sambara', &c. There is also the same 
dearth of abstract terms, which renders the translation of Scripture 
into the Negro tongues such a difficult task. Compare gumbah, an 
expression for the Deity, really meaning “ lightning,” with the 
Chinyanja chuuta — thunder —God (?) and the Zulu. Unkulunktdu — 
great-grandfather , also adopted by the missionaries as the nearest 
equivalent for the Deity in that language. 

Politieally the dismembered Zandeh empire and dependent 
principalities are divided up between France, which claims the 
“ sultanates ” of Rafai, Dinda, Zemio and Tambura in the Mbomu 
valley, with all the peoples in Fertit and the Shari basin; Belgium, 
which administers the eastern section between the Mbomu and the 
upper Welle; and Great Britain, to whose share have fallen the 
Makaraka and other Niam-Niam groups of the Bahr-el-Ghazal region! 

See John Petherick, Egypt , the Soudan and Central Africa (1861); 
Carlo Piaggia’s " Account of the Niam-Niam,” communicated by the 
Marchese O. Antinori to the Bolletino of the Italian Geographical 
Society (1868), pp. 91-168; G. A. Schweinfurth, Heart of Africa 
(English edition, 1873); G. Casati, “ Journey to the Niam-Niam 
Country,” in Esploratore for August 1883, and Ten Years in 
Equatoria (1891); F. R. Bohndorff, Reisen in Central Africa (1885); 
Dr W. Junker, “ Rundreise in dem siidlichen Niamniam-Lande»” in 
Petermann' s Mittheilungen for May 1883, English edition, Travels in 
Africa (1890). 

NIAS, the largest island in the chain off the west coast of 
Sumatra, Dutch East Indies, lying about i° N., 97 0 30' E. It 
is roughly oblong in form, measuring about 80 m. by 28, and 
appears to be partly of volcanic origin and to consist partly of 
older rocks corresponding with those of Sumatra. Its extreme 
elevation is about 2300 ft. A number of islets (Nako, Bunga, &c.) 
lie off the west and north coasts. The island is thickly populated 
by a pagan people, who by some authorities, including F. Jung- 
huhn, have been associated with the Battas, but are probably 
a distinct branch of the pre- Malayan or Indonesian race. Slavery 
and head-hunting are universal, despite the efforts of Dutch 
a-nd German missionary societies. The natives are skilled in 


Dad-making.; Coco-nut oil is produced on Nias and also 
especially on the Nako group. A Dutch commissioner is 
ished at Gunong Sitoli on the east coast, a settlement of 
r and Chinese traders. 

JELUNGENLIBD, or Der Nibelunge Not, an heroic epic 
n in a. Middle High German dialect. The story on which 
)em is based belongs to the general stock of Teutonic saga 
as very widespread under various forms, some of ' which are 
■ved. Thus it is touched upon in Beowulf , and fragments 
orm the most important part of the northern Eddas, the 
of which evidently assumed that the tale as a whole was 
uiown and that their hearers would be able to put each 
in its proper place. In the prose Edda, or Volsungasaga, 
i y though largely primitive in spirit, dates from the 13th 
ry, it is set forth in full. The substance of this Norse 
m is as follows: — 


j three Anses — Odin, Loki and Hornir — saw an otter devouring 
ion beside a waterfall. They killed and skinned the otter and, 
y the skin with them, sought shelter for the night with Rodmar 
ant. But Rodmar recognized the skin as that of his son, and 
nded as we re gild gold enough to cover it completely. Loki 
jpon went back to the stream, where A.iidvari in the form of a 
vas guarding a great treasure, caught him in a net, and, forced 
:o surrender his hoard. But the piled-up gold left one hair 
ed; in order to cover it Loki returned to Andyari and forced 

0 surrender a magic ring which had the virtue of breeding gold, 
mpon Andvari, enraged, laid, upon the hoard and all. who 
d possess it a curse. This curse, the Leitmotif of the whole story, 

1 to operate at once. Rodmar, for the sake of the treasure, was 

by his sons Fafnir and Regin; and Fafnir, seizing the whole, 
d to a desolate heath and, in the form of a snake or dragon, 
led over the hoard. Regin, cheated of his share, plotted 
iance and the conquest of the treasure. , 

Regin, a notable smith, was sent Sigurd — son of the slam hero 
undr the Volsung and his wife Hiortis, now wife of the Danish 
Alf — to be trained in his craft. To him Regin. told of Fafnir 
the hoard, and the young hero offered to go out against. th£ 
m if Regin would weld him a sword. But every brand forced by 
mith broke under Sigurd's stroke; till at last 'he fetehed the 
nents of the sword Gram, Odin’s gift to his father, which Hiortis 
:arefully treasured. , These Sigurd forged into a new sword, so 
that with it he could cleave the anvil and so sharp that it would 
* a flock of wool floating against it down stream ; and, so armed, 
jught and slew the dragon. But while roasting Fafnir’s heart, 
h Regin had cut out, Sigurd burned hi£ finger with the boiling 
md, placing it to his lips,, found. that he. could understand the 
tage of birds, and so. learned from the chattering of the wood- 
ers that Regin was planning treachery. Thereupon he slew the 
hi and loading the treasure on the magic steed Graffi, given to him 
idin, set out upon his travels. ; ' 'V ... 

1 the summit of a fire-girt hill Sigurdiound the Valkyrie Brunhild 
1 enchanted sleep,, and ravished , 1 ?y her beauty awakened her; 
plighted their troth to each other and, next morning, Sigurd left 
to set out once more On his journey. Coming to the court 6 f 
d, a king in the Rhine country, Sigurd formed a friendship with 
hree sons, Gunnar, Hogni and Guthorm; and, in order to retain 
aluable an ally, it was determined to arrange a match between 
and their sister Gudrun. Queen Grirrihild, skilled in magic, 
efore gave him an enchanted drink, which caused him to forget 
nhild. Gunnar, on the other hand, wished to make Brunhild his 
, and asked Sigurd to ride with him on this quest, which he com 
ed to do on condition of receiving Gudrun to wife. They set out; 
Gunnar was unable to pass the circle of fire round Brunhild’s 
le, the achievement that was the condition of winning her hand. 
>igurd, assuming Gunnar’ s shape, rode through the flames on his 
;ic horse, and in sign of troth exchanged rings with the Valkyrie, 
ng her the ring of Andvari. So Gunnar and Brunhild were 
ded, and Sigurd, resuming his own form, rode back with them to 
ki’s court where the double marriage was celebrated. But 
nhild was moodv and suspicious, remembering her troth with 
ird and believing that he alone could have accomplished the quest, 
'ne day the two queens, while bathing in the river, fell tp quarrel - 
as to which of their husbands was the greater. . Brunhild taunted 
irun with the fact that Sigurd Was Gunnar’ s vassal, whereupon 
Irun retorted by telling her that it was not Gunnar but Sigurd 
> rode through the flames, and in proof of this held up Brunhild’s 
which Sigurd had given to her. Then Brunhild “ waxed as wan 
' dead woman, and spoke no word the day long.” . Maddened by 
ousy and wounded pride, she _ now incited . the three kings to 
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cut in two. Brunhild, when she heard Gudrun wailing, laughed aloud. 
But her love for Sigurd was great as ever, and she determined not to 
survive him; distributing her wealth to her hand- maidens, she 
mounted Sigurd’s funeral pyre, slew herself with his sword, and was 
burnt with him. • 

In course of time Gudrun married Atli (Attila), king of the Huns, 
Brunhild’s brother. Atli, intent on getting hold of the hoard, which 
Gudrun’s brothers had seized, invited them to come to his court. In 
spite of their sister s warnings they came, after sinking. the treasure 
in the Rhine. On their refusal to surrender the hoard, or to say 
where it was concealed, a fierce fight broke out, in which all the 
followers of Gunnar and Hogni fell. Atli then once more offered to 
spare Gunnar’s life if he would reveal his secret; but Gunnar refused 
to do so till he should see the heart of Hogni. The heart of a slave 
was laid before him, but he declared that that could not be Hogni’ s, 
since it quaked. Hogrii’s heart was then cut out, the victim laughing 
the while; but when Gunnar saw it he cried out that now he alone 
knew where the hoard was and that he would never reveal the secret. 
His hands were then bound, and he was cast into a den of venomous 
serpents; but he played so sweetly on the harp with his toes that he 
charmed the reptiles, except one adder, by which he was stung to 
death. Gudrun, however, avenged the death of her brothers by 
slaying the : sons she had borne to Atli and causing him Unwittingly 
to drink- their blood and eat their hearts. Finally, in the night, 
she killed Atli himself and burned his hall; then, leaping into the 
sea, she was carried by the waves to new scenes, where she had 
adventures not connected with those recorded in the Nibelungenlied. 


rder Sigurd by exciting their jealousy of his power, 
ir, as bound to him by blood -brotherhood, refused; but the 
ngest, Guthorm, who had sworn no oaths; consented to do the 
d. Twice he crept into Sigurd’s chamberpbut fled when He found 
hero awake and gazing at him with flashing eyes. The third 


This story, in spite of the late date of the V olsungasaga and 
of added elements due to the imagination of its author, evidently 
represents a very primitive version. , In the Nibehmgen story, 
on the other hand, though its extant versions are of much earlier 
date, and though it contains elements equally primitive not foupd 
in’ the other, the spirit and the motives of the earlier story have 
to a large extent been transmuted by later influences, the setting 
of the story being— though by no means consistently — medieval 
rather than primitive. Thus the mysterious hoard is all but lost 
sight of; no mention is made of the curse attached to it; and 
it as only as an afterthought that Siegfried (Sifrit) is described 
as its master. Everywhere the supernatural elements are elimin- 
ated or subordinated, and the story becomes a drama of human 
motives, depending for its development on the interplay of 
human passions and activities., 

To us in ancient story wonders .great are told 
Of heroes rich in glory and of adventures bold, 

Of feast and joyous living, of wailing and of woe, 

Of gallant warriors striving may ye now many marvels know. 1 

That is all he gives by way of preface. The gods have vanished 
from the scene; there is nothing of Loki and his theft of Andvaf i’s 
hoard, nothifig of Odin and his gifts of the sword Gram and 
the magic horse Grani; and not till the third Aventiure, when 
Siegfried comes, to Worms, are we given even a hint that such 
things as the sword and treasure exist. On the other hand, in 
the very next stanza we .are introduced to what is to be th p 
leading motive of the plot : Kriemhild, the Burgundian princess, 
on whose account “ many a noble knight was doomed to perish.” 
For, as in the legend of Sigurd the Volsung, the plot had turned 
upon the love and vengeance of Brunhild, so in the song of the 
Nibelungs it is the love and vengeance of Kriemhild, the Gudrun 
of the northern saga, that forips the backbone of the story and 
gives it from first to last an artistic unity which th ttV olsungasaga 
lacks. Of the story itself it is impossible here to give anything 
but the barest outline, sufficient to show its contrast with the 
northern version. We may note at the outset the spirit 6/ 
pessimism which, like the curse on the hoard, pervades the 
whole. It appears in the very first Aventiure , when Kriemhild, 
in answer to her mother’s interpretation of her dream, declares 
that she wilt never marry, since “ it has been proved by the 
experience of many women that joy is in the end rewarded by 
sorrow it is repeated in the last stanza but one of the long 
poem: “ As ever joy in sorrow ends and must end alway.” 
This tragic contrast is emphasized by the pomp and circumstance 
that surround the ill-fated hero of the story at the beginning. 

1 Uns jst in alten maeren wunders vil geseit 
Von heledeii lobebaeren von grozer arebeit 
Von freude unt hbchgeziten von weinen unde klagen 
Von kliener recken striten muget ir nun wunder hoeren sagen. 


:mund is king of the Netherlands; the boy Siegfried is brought 
by “ wise men that are his tutors ” (AvenL ii.); and when, 
racted by the fame of KriemhikTs beauty, he rides to Worms 
woo her, it is as the typical handsome, accomplished and 
valrous king’s son. of medieval romance. 

-t is at this point ( Avent . iv.) that some of the primitive 
ments of the story are suddenly and awkwardly introduced. 

Siegfried approaches Worms, Kriemhild’s brothers, the 
rgundian kings Gunther, Giselher and Gernot watch his 
ning, and to them their faithful retainer, “ the grim Hagen,” 
>lains who he is. This, he exclaims, can be no other than the 

0 who slew the two kings of the Nibelungs, Schilbunc and 
Delunc, and seized their treasure, together with the sword 
Imunc and the larnkappe , or cape of darkness, which has the 
tue of making him who -wears it invisible. Another adventure, 
, he can tell of him, namely, how he slew a dragon and how by 
hing in its blood his skin became horny, so that no weapon 
ild wound him, save in one place, where a linden leaf had 
en upon him as he stooped, so that the blood did not touch 
5 spot . 1 In spite of Hagen’s distrust and misgivings, Siegfried 
v fights as the ally of the Burgundians against the Saxons 
vent, iv.), and undertakes, on condition of receiving Kriemhild 
wife, to help Gunther to woo Queen Brunhild, who can only 
won by the man who can overcome her in three trials of 
mgth (Avent. vi.). Siegfried and Gunther accordingly go 
ether to Brunhild’s castle of Isenstein in Iceland, and there the 
o, invisible in his tarnkappe , stands beside Gunther, hurling 

spear and putting the weight for him, and even leaping, 
h Gunther in his arms, far beyond the utmost limit that 
mhild can reach (Avent. vii.). Brunhild confesses herself 
,ten and returns with the others tc Worms, where the double 
rriage is celebrated with great pomp ( Avent. x.). But Brunhild 
11 content; though she saw Siegfried do homage to Gunther 
Isenstein she is not convinced, and believes that Siegfried 
uld have been her husband; and on the bridal night she 
l ts her ill humour on the hapless Gunther by tying him up 
a, knot and hanging him on the wall. “ I have brought the 

1 devil to my house!” he complains to Siegfried next morning; 
l once more the hero has to intervene; invisible in his tarn - 
> pe he wrestles with Brunhild, and, after a desperate struggle, 
es from her her girdle and ring before yielding place to 
nther. The girdle and ring he gives to his wife Kriemhild 
;eni. x.). 

)ne day, while Siegfried and his wife were on a visit to the 
rgundian court, the two queens fell to quarrelling on the 
jstion of precedence, not in a river but on the steps of the 
hedral (Avent. xiv.). Kriemhild was taunted with being the 
e of Gunther’s vassal; whereupon, in wrath, she showed 
inhild the ring and the golden girdle taken by Siegfried, proof 
t Siegfried, not Gunther, had won Brunhild. So far the story 
ssentially the same as that in the Volsungasaga ; but now the 
t changes. Brunhild drops out, becoming a figure altogether 
•ordinate and shadowy. The death of Siegfried is compassed, 

by her, but by the “ grim ” Hagen, Gunther’s faithful 
.chma n, who thinks the glory of his master unduly over- 
do wed by that of his vassal. Hagen easily persuades the 
ik Gunther that the supposed insult to his honour can only 
wiped out in Siegfried’s blood; he worms the secret of the 
o’s vulnerable spot out of Kriemhild, on pretence of shielding 
1 from harm (Avent. xv.), and then arranges a great hunt in 
forest, so that he may slay him when off his guard. 

?he xoth Aventinre } describing this hunt and the murder of 
?fried, is perhaps the most powerful scene in all medieval 
:. To heighten the effect of the tragic climax the poet 
ins with a description of the hunting, and describes the 
h spirits of Siegfried, who captures a wild boar, rides back 
h it to camp, and there lets it loose to the great discomfiture 
he cooks. 

Viren the hunters sat down to feast, it was found that the wine 
l been forgotten. Hagen thereupon proposed that they should 
1 Compare the heel of Achilles. 


Siegfried readily agreed, and though handicapped by carrying 
shield, sword and spear, easily reached the goal first, but waited, 
with his customary courtesy, until the king had arrived and 
drunk before slaking his own thirst. Then, laying aside his 
arms, he stooped and drank. Hagen, seizing the spear, thrust 
it through the spot marked by Kriemhild on Siegfried’s surcoat. 
The hero sprang up and, finding that his sword had been removed, 
attacked Hagen with his shield. 

Though to death he was wounded he struck so strong a stroke 

That from the shattered shield-rim ^ forthwith out there broke 

Showers of flashing jewels ; the shield in fragments lay. 2 

Then reproaching them for their cowardice and treachery, 
Siegfried fell dying “ amid the flowers,” while the knights 
gathered round lamenting. At this point two stanzas may be 
quoted as well illustrating the poet’s power of dramatic 
characterization : — 

The king of the Burgundians he too bewailed his death: 

Then spake the dying hero: “ Nay, now you waste your breath! 

You weep for an ill fortune that you yourself have wrought: 

That is a shameful sorrow: it were better you said nought ! ” i 

Then out spake the grim Hagen: u I know not why ye plain: 

This is for us the ending of sorrow and of pain. 

Full few are left of foemen that dare withstand us now. 

Glad am I that the hero was by, this hand of mine laid low 3 ” 

This account of the death of Siegfried, which embodies the 
ancient German tradition, is far finer than the northern version, 
according to which Hogni murders the hero in his bed. The 
whole spirit of this Aventiure , too, is primitive Teutonic rather 
than medieval. The same is true, indeed, of the whole of the 
rest of the poem. Siegfried, to be sure, is buried with all the 
pomp of medieval Catholic rites; but Kriemhild, while praying 
for his soul like a good Christian, plots horrible vengeance like 
her pagan prototype. With this significant difference, however: 
Gudrun revenged upon her husband the death of her brothers; 
Kriemhild seeks to revenge upon her brothers the death of her 
husband. The Catholic bond of marriage has become stronger 
than the primitive Teutonic bond of kinship. Mistress now of 
the inexhaustible hoard of the Nibelungs, Kriemhild sought 
to win a following by lavish largesses; but this Hagen frustrated 
by seizing the treasure, with the consent of the kings, and sinking 
it in the Rhine, all taking an oath never to reveal its hiding- 
place, without the consent of the others, so long as they should 
live (Avent. xix.). At last, however, after thirteen years, 
Kriemhild ’s chance came, with a proposal of marriage from 
Etzel (Attila) king of the Huns, whom she consented to marry 
on condition that he would help her to vengeance (Avent. xx.). 
Then more years passed; old f£uds seemed to be forgotten; 
and the Burgundian kings, in spite of Hagen’s warnings, thought 
it safe to accept their sister’s invitation to visit her court ( AvenL 
xxiii. xxiv.). 

The journey of the Burgundians into Hunland is described 
by the poet at great length (Avent. xxv.-xxvii.). The story is 
full of picturesque detail and stirring incident, full also of interest- 
ing problems in folk-lore and mythology; and throughout it 
is dominated by the figure of the grim Hagen, who, twitted with 
cowardice and his advice spurned, is determined that there shall 
be no turning back and that they shall go through with it to the 
bitter end. With his own hands he ferries the host over the 
Danube and then, when the last detachment has crossed, destroys 
the boat, so that there may be no return. At Attila’s court 
(Avent. xxviii.) it is again Hagen who provokes the catastrophe 
by taunting Kriemhild when she asks him if he has brought 
with him the hoard of the Nibelungs: 

44 The devil's what I bring you ! ” Hagen then replied, 

“ What with this heavy harness and my shield beside, 

1 had enough to carry: this helmet bright I brought; 

My sword is in my right hand, and that, be sure, f bring you not! ” 

The sword was Siegfried’s. It is Hagen, too, who after the 

2 This last fight with the shield seems to have belonged to the 
common stock of heroic story. Cf. the account of the death of 
Herew r ard “ the Wake ” given by Geoffrey Gaimar in the Chronicon 
Anglo- Norm, and adopted by Freeman in his Norman Conquest 
(1871), iv. 486. 


r .n,LZt:i ana jvneinimu, auu wxiu, auuu llic muuk.c aim 
?e of the burning hall, bids the Burgundians drink blood if 
ire thirsty. 

ides Hagen, during the ride into Hunland and in the 
fight, another figure comes to the front, that of Volker 
iddler, so far only mentioned as a hero of the Saxon war 
ent. ii. He rides fiddling at the head of the host; he plays 
> weary warriors in the intervals of the battle in the court 
zel’s palace; but he is also expert at performing other 
, with “ a strong fiddle-bow, mighty and long, like to a 
, exceeding sharp and broad.” He is the type of the 
.val knightly minstrel of the age of the Minnesang. 

: for all their prowess, after a prolonged struggle (Avent. 
xxxvii.), .the Burgundians were at last overwhelmed, 
of the chief figures of heroic saga had come up against 
Attila, Hildebrand, the Ostrogoth Theodoric (Dietrich 
lern). To the last-named even Hagen armed with Sieg- 
? sword had to yield {Avent. xxxviii.). Kriemhild came to 
s he lay in bonds and demanded the Nibelung treasure. He 
d to reveal its hiding-place so long as Gunther, also a 
ter, should live. Gunther was accordingly slain by the 
,’s orders and his head was brought to Hagen, who cried out 1 
he saw it that all had been accomplished as he had foretold: 1 
ow none knows where the hoard is save God and I alone : 
hat to thee, devil- woman, shall nevermore be known ! ” 

eupon Kriemhild slew him with Siegfried’s sv/ord. But 
ihild was not destined, like Gudrun, to set out on further 
Ltures. Hildebrand, horrified at her deed, sprang forward 
ut her to pieces with his sword. 

In sorrow now was ended the king’s high holiday, 

As ever joy in sorrow ends and must end alway. 

some MSS. of the Nibelungeniied is added a supplementary 
called the Kla-ge or Lament , a sequel of 2160 short-line 
ets, describing the lament of the survivors — notably Etzel — 
the slain, the burying of the dead, and the carrying of the 
to the countries of the Burgundians and others. At the end 
stated that <he story was written down, at the com- 
of Bishop Pilgrim of Passau, by a writer named Konrad 
nrltt) in Latin, and that it had since beeft sung ( getichtet ) 
in the German tongue. 

trees of the Story. — The origin and nature of the various 
nts that go to make up the story of the Nibelungen - 
tave been, and continue to be, the subject of very lively 
e. The view at one time most generally accepted was 
first propounded by Karl Lachmann in his “ Kritik der 
von den Nibelungen ” ( Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie , 

, 249, 250, 1829, republished in his Zu den Nibelungen . . . 
irkungen in 1836), namely, that the story was originally a 
of the northern gods, modified into a heroic saga after 
itroduction of Christianity, and intermingled with historical 
nts. This view is maintained by Richard von Muth in 
linleitung in das Nibelungeniied (Paderborn, 1877), who 
sums up the result of his critical researches: " The basis 
l is an old myth of a beneficent divine being (Siegfried), 
conquers daemonic powers (the Nibelungen), but is slain 
hem (the Burgundians turned Nibelungen); with this 
was connected the destruction of the Burgundian kingdom, 
>ed to Attila, between 437 and 453, and later the legend 
tila’s murder by his wife; in this form, after Attila and 
doric had been associated in it, the legend penetrated, 
sen 555 and 583, to the North, where its second part was 
oped in detail on the analogy of older sagas, while in Germany 
lplete change of the old motif took place.” To this theory 
bjection is raised that it is but a theory; that it is un- 
ited by any convincing evidence; and that the process 
t it postulates, that, namely, of the transformation of the 
into heroes by the popular imagination, is contrary to all 
we know of the fate of dethroned deities, who are apt to 
n in fairy stories in very unheroic guise. So early as 1783 
mes von Muller of Gottingen had called attention to the 
rical figures appearing in the Nibelungeniied, identifying 
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daharius, Gislaharius and Godomar of the Lex Burgundiorum; 
in 1820 Julius Leichtlen (Neuaufgefundenes Bruchstiick des 
Nibelungenliedes , Freiburg-im-Breisgau) roundly declared that 
“ the Nibelungeniied rests entirely on a historical foundation, 
and that any other attempt to explain it must fail.” This view 
was, however, overborne by the great authority of Lachmann, 
whose theory, in complete harmony with the principles popular- 
ized by the brothers Grimm, was accepted and elaborated by 
a long series of critics. It is only of late years that criticism 
has tended to revert to the standpoint of Muller aDd Leichtlen 
and to recognize in the story of the Nibelungen as a whole a 
misty and confused tradition of real events and people. Mythical 
elements it certainly contains; and to those figures which — 
like Siegfried, Brunhild, Hagen and the “ good margrave ” 
Ruedeger of Bechlaren — cannot be traced definitively to historical 
originals, a mythical origin is still provisionally ascribed. But 
criticism is still busy attempting to trace these also to historical 
originals, and Theodor Abeling (Das Nibelungeniied , 1907) 
makes out a very plausible case for identifying Siegfried with 
Segeric, son of the Burgundian king Sigimund, Brunhild with 
the historical Brunichildis, and Hagen with a certain Hagnericus, 
who, according to the Life of St Columban , guided the saint 
(the chaplain of the Nibelungeniied), who had incurred the 
enmity of Brunichildis, safe to the court of her grandson Theu- 
derich, king of the West Franks. 

Herr Abeling’s theory of the sources of the Nibelungen story 
is one among many; but, as it is one of the latest and not the 
least ingenious, it deserves mention. That the Icelandic Eddas 
contain the oldest versions of the legend, though divided and 
incomplete, is universally admitted. It is equally well established, 
however, that Iceland could not have been its original home. 
This Herr Abeling locates among the Franks of what is now 
southern France, whence the stories spread, from the 6th century 
onwards, on the one hand across the Rhine into Franconia, 
on the other hand westwards and northwards, by way of Ireland — 
at that time in close intercourse with continental Europe — and 
the northern islands, to Iceland. Hence the two traditions, 
the German and the Icelandic, of which the latter alone is 
preserved in something of its primitive form, 1 though primitive 
elements survive in the Nibelungeniied - . 

The basis of the story is then, according to this view, historical, 
not mythical: a medlej^ of Franco-Burgundian historical 
traditions, overlaid with mythical fancies. 2 The historical 
nucleus is the overthrow of the Burgundian kingdom of Gun- 
dahar by the Huns in 436; and round this there gathered 
an accretion of other episodes, equally historical in their origin, 
however distorted, with a naive disregard of chronological 
possibility: the murder of Segeric (c. 525), the murder of 
Sigimund by the sons of Chrothildis, wife of Clovis (identified 
by Abeling with Kriemhild), the murder of Attila by his Bur- 
gundian wife Ildico (see Kriemhild). In the Eddas the identity 
of the original Franco-Burgundian sagas is fairly preserved. 
In the Nibelungeniied, on the other hand, the influence of other 
wholly unconnected stories is felt: thus Hildebrand appears 
during the final fight at Etzel’s court, and Theodoric the Great 
(Dietrich von Bern; see Theodoric), for no better reason than 
that the Dietrich legend had sent him into exile there, and that 
he must have been there when the Burgundians arrived. 

Origin of the Poem. — The controversy as to the underlying 
elements of the Nibelung legend extends to the question of the 
authorship and construction of the poem . itself. Was it from 
the first — whatever additions and interpolations may have 

1 The Eddas were first written down, as is commonly assumed, by 
Bishop Saemund Sigfusson (1056-1133). 

2 The process of this overlaying is easy to realize if we remember 
how usual it was to transfer characteristics and episodes drawn from 
immemorial folk-lore to successive historical personages. A good 
example is the 44 Swan-maiden ” myth connected with the house of 
Bouillon (see Lohengrin). See also other interesting cases cited 
in the chapter on the 44 Geste of John.de Courci ” in Mr J. H. 
Round’s Peerage and Pedigree (London, 1910). 


t , <a number of separate stones, popular ballads akm to the 
Idas, which the original author of the Nibelungenlied merely 
Uec.ted and strung together? The answer to these questions 
lS been sought by a succession of scholars in a critical corn- 
prison of the medieval MSS. of the poem still surviving. Of 
ese 53 are now known, of which 10 are complete, the rest being 
ore or less fragmentary. The most important are those 
st discovered, viz. the MSS. lettered C (Hohenems, 1755), 
(Schloss Werdenberg, 1769), A (Hohenems, 1779);’ and 
und these the others, more or less group themselves. They 
bibit many differences: put briefly, C is the most perfectly 
n’shed In language and rhythm; A is rough, in places barbarous; 
stands half-way between the two. Which is nearest, to the 
iginal? Karl Lachmann (Zn den Nibelungen mid zur Klage } 
nmerkungen , 1836) decided in favour of A. He applied to the 
ibehmgenlied the method which Friedrich August Wolf had 
ed to resolve the Iliad and Odyssey into their elements. The 
em, according to Lachmann, was based on some twenty 
pular ballads, originally handed down orally, but written 
wn about. 1190 or 1200. This original is lost, and A — as its 
ughness of form shows — is nearest to it; all other MSS., 
duding B; and C, are expansions of A. The great authority 
Lachmann made this opinion the prevalent one, and it still 
s its champions. It was first seriously assailed by Adolf 
)J.tzmann (Untersuckungen ilber das Nib,, Stuttgart, 1854), 
10 argued that the original could not have been strophic in 
•m-~the> fourth lines of the strophes are certainly often of the 
ture of “ padding” — that it was written by Konrad (Kuonrat 
the Klage ), writer to. Bishop Pilgrim of Passau about 970-984, 
d that of existing MSS, C is nearest to this original, B the 
py of a MS. closely akin to C, and A an abbreviated, corrupt 
py of B. This view -was adopted by Friedrich Zarncke, who 
ide .C the basis of- his edition of the Nibelungenlied (Leipzig, 
56). A new hypothesis was developed by Karl Bartsch in 
i JJ nlersuckungen Uber das Nibelungenlied (Leipzig, 1865). 
cording to this the original was an assonance poem of the 12th 
rtury, which was changed between IT90 and 1200 by two 
mate poets into two versions, in which pure rhymes were 
bsfituted for the earlier assonances: the originals of the 
belungeyilied and Der Nibelunge Not respectively. Bartsch’s 
Dsequent edition of the Nibelunge Ndt (1st ed., Leipzig, 1870) 
s founded on B, as the nearest to the original. To this view 
rncke was so fan converted that in the 1887 edition of his 
belungenlied he admitted that C shows signs of recension and 
it the B group is purer an certain details. 

As a result of all this critical study Herr Abeling comes to the 
lowing conclusions. The poem -was first written down by a 
ndering minstrel about 971 to 991, was remodelled about 
to by Konrad, 1 who introduced interpolations in the spirit 
chivalry and was perhaps responsible for the metre; during 
i wars and miseries of the next fifty years manners and taste 
:ame barbarized and the fine traditions of the old popular 
stry were obscured, and it was under this influence that, 
nit 1190, a jongleur (Spielmann) revised the poem, this re- 
ision -being represented by group B. After 1x90, during the 
'klen Age of the art poetry ( Kunstdichtung ) of the Minnesingers 
v.) ) a professional poet (Rudolf von Ems?) again remodelled 
poem, introducing further interpolations, and changing the 
ie from Der Nibelunge Not. into Das N ibelungenliet, this 
rsion being the basis of the group C. The MS. A, as proved 
its partial excellence, is based directly on Konrad’s work, 
:h additions borrowed from B. , 

Bartsch and others ascribe its authorship, with much plausi- 
ity, to an Austrian knight of the race of Kurenberg, the earliest 
tne courtly lyric poets, whose lyrics are written in the Nibelung 
aphe. Thus compare Kurenberg’s lyric (Lachmann and Haupt, 

$ Minnesangs Friihling, 4th ed., F. Vogt, Leipzig, 1888) — 

41 Ich zdc h mir einen valken mere dan ne ein jUr ” 

:h the Nibelungen Not (Bartsch) Av. i. 13- — 

; u troumte Kriemhilde. 

Wie ste zuge einen valken, stare sccen' und wilde.” . 


j ct lun uiunograpny, embracing 1272 reierences irom 1750 

to 1905. There are Englisfftranslations of the poem, by A. G, Foster- 
Barham (1887), Margaret Armour (prose, 1897) and Alice Horton 
(1898). ^ (W. A. P.) 

NICAEA, or Nice [mod. Isnik, i.e. els Nuceueu'] an ancient 
town of Asia Minor, in Bithynia, on the Lake Ascania. Antigonus 
built the city (316 b.c. ?) on an old deserted site, and soon after- 
wards Lysimachus changed its name from Antigonia to Nicaea, 
calling it after his wife. Under the Roman empire Nicaea and 
Nicomedia disputed the title of metropolis of Bithynia. Strabo 
describes the ancient, Nicaea as built regularly, in the form of 
a square, with a gate in the middle of each side. From a monu- 
ment in. the centre of the city all the four gates were visible 
at the extremities of groat cross -streets. After Constantinople 
became the capital of the empire Nicaea grew, in importance, 
and after, the conquest of Constantinople by the Crusaders 
became the temporary seat of the Byzantine emperor; the double 
line of walls with the Roman gates is still well preserved. The 
possession of the city was long disputed between the Greeks 
and the Turks. It remained an important city for some time 
after its final incorporation in the Ottoman empire; but became 
subsequently an insignificant village. 

NICAEA, COUNCIL OF. The Council of Nicaea (a.d. 325) is 
an event of the highest importance in the history of Christianity. 
Its convocation and its course illustrate the radical revolution 
which the position of this religion, within the confines of the 
R.oman empire, had undergone in consequence of the Edict of 
Milan. Further, it was the first oecumenical council, and this 
fact invested it with a peculiar halo- in the eyes of -subsequent 
ages; while among its resolutions may be found a series of 
decisions which acquired a lasting significance for the Christian 
Church. This applies more especially to the reception of the 
doctrine of the Trinity; for though, immediately after the dose 
of the synod, it was exposed to a powerful opposition, it gained 
the day, and, in the form which it received at Nicaea and at 
the council of Constantinople (381), still enjoys official validity 
in the. principal churches of Christendom. Finally, the council 
marks an epoch in the history of the conception of the Christian 
religion, in that it was the first attempt to fix the criteria of 
Christian orthodoxy by means of definitely formulated pro- 
nouncements on the content of Christian belief — the acceptance 
of these criteria being made a sine qua non of membership of the 
Church. Moreover, it admitted the principle that the state 
might employ the secular arm to bring the Christian subjects 
of the Roman world-empire under the newly codified faith. 
Thus the Nicene Council is an important stage in the develop- 
ment of the state-church, though the completion of that edifice 
was delayed till the reign of Theodosius the Great. The relation 
of the emperor Constantine to the assembly was in itself a step 
in the direction of that independent treatment of ecclesiastical 
affairs, which, in the following centuries, created the peculiar 
type of the Byzantine state-church. 

From his accession Constantine had shown himself the friend 
of the Christians; and, when his victory over Licinius (a.d. 323) 
gave him undisputed possession of the crown, he adhered to 
this religious policy, distinguishing and fortifying the Christian 
cause by gratuities and grants of privilege. This propitiatory 
attitude originated in the fact that he recognized Christianity — 
which had successfully braved so many persecutions — as the 
most vital and vigorous of religions, and as the power of the 
future. Consequently he directed his energies toward the 
establishment of a positive relationship between it and the 
Roman state. But the- Church could only maintain its great Value 
for the politician by remaining the same compact organism which 
it had proved itself to be under the stormy reign of Diocletian. 
Scarcely, however, did it find itself in the enjoyment of external 
peace, -when violent feuds broke out in its midst, whose extent, 
and the virulence with which they were waged, threatened to 
dismember the whole religious body. Donatism in the West was 
followed by the Arian struggle in the East. The former move- 
ment had been successfully arrested, though it survived in North 
Africa till the 5th century.- The conflict kindled by the 


store quiet in Alexandria by transmission of an epistle .by 
>p Hosius -of Cordova, but his admonitions were fruitless, 
rdingly, since other debatable-points were at issue, he had 
rse to an institution previously evolved by the Christian 
ch— the convocation of a synod to pronounce on burning 
ions^-qualifying it, however, to correspond with the 
id circumstances. He convened a council, designed to 
sent the whole Church of, the empire, at Nicaea in Bithynia, 
tl situated no great way from the imperial summer-residence 
icomedia. and within easy reach by sea of the Oriental 
ps. Among the various estimates of the number of; dele- 
, the statement of Athanasius, who speaks of 318 members, 
lominated the tradition. In consequence of the vast dis- 
:s, the West was but weakly represented. From Spain, 
is — the above-mentioned bishop of Cordova — made his 
trance; from. Gaul, Nicasius of Dijon;, from Dalmatia, 
nus of Stridon; from Italy, ;Marcus of Calabria with two 
yters as deputies of the Roman. bishop Silvester; and from 
h. Africa,, Caecilian of Carthage. . Thus an immense majority I 
e synod hailed from the East. The bishops of the three 
important metropolises were present — Alexander of 
tndria, Eustathius of Antioch and Macarius of Jerusalem 4 — : | 
a prominent role was also played by Eusebius, bishop of 
nperial city Nicomedia, and his erudite namesake/Eusebius j 
Lesarea. Of, the other prelates not a few had distinguished j 
selves as confessors in tjbe later persecution, and still bore - 
lonourable traces of their sufferings. Since the bishops j 
•accompanied ; by - priests, ■ Nicaea witnessed an array of 
s such as .had never before- been mustered in a single place, 
ig the attendant clergy, the still youthful deacon Athanasius, ■ 
ted to •^succeed Alexander in the see -of Alexandria, was 
inent as the most powerful antagonist of Arianism (see 
NASius). Thej synod met in the, imperial palace from the 
of May to the 2:5th of July, What order of procedure 
ned, and in w T hom the. presidency was -vested, are problems 
1 admit of no certain solution: the one indisputable fact is 
Constantine: — who, at .his .appearance* was accorded a 
lonious reception, and himself delivered an. address on the 
ion— exercised a decided influence on the discussions, 
e deliberations on the Arian question passed through several 
ict , stages -■ before the. , fma& ; condemnation of Arius and his 
ines was reached. A clearly defined standpoint with regard 
is problem: — the, relationship.-; of Christ to. God: — was held 
by the attenuated. group of; Arians. and a far from numerous 
>h, of delegates, \yho .adhered with . unshaken conviction to 
Alexandrian view.; The bulk of the members occupied a 
on. betw r ee;n these tw r o. extremes. They . rejected the 
dae of Arius, and’declined to accept those of his opponents; 
s. to say, they -were merely competent to establish negations, 
acted the capacity, as yet, to give their attitude of com- 
ise a positive expression. In the main they perpetuated 
me of Origen. That the majority of the councjJ should 
adopted this neutral tendency is easily intelligible- when 
nsider the state of- theology at that : period. True, at Nicaea 
majority eventually acquiesced in "the ruling of the Alex- 
ans; yet this result w r as du£, not to, internal conviction, 
•artly to indifference, partly, to. the pressure of the imperial 
-a fact which is mainly demonstrated by the subsequent 
:y of the Atian conflicts. For if the Nicaean synod ’ had 
id at its final decision by the conscientious agreement of all 
Arians, then the confession of faith . there, formulated might 
d have evoked the continued antagonism of the’ Arians, 
oust necessarily have been championed by all else. This, 
ver, was not the, case; in fact, the creed w:as assailed by 
very bodies which had composed the laissez-faire, centre at 
;a; and we are compelled to the. conclusion that,- in this 
, the voting v^as no criterion of the inward convictions of 
ouncil. . 

the , synod, an -Arian y confession of faith w^as first brought 
rib and read ^ but it - 'aroused ■ such . a storm of indignation 
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Eusebius- of Caesarea, submitted the baptismal creed of his 
community; and this met with the imperial approval. Since 
the creed dated from a period anterior to the outbreak of the 
Arian struggle, its reception would have been equivalent to a 
declaration on the -part of the council that it declined to define 
its position with reference to the controversy of the hour. 
That the greater number of delegates were not disinclined to 
adopt this subterfuge; so congenial to their standpoint, and to 
shelve the actual solution of the whole problems by recognition 
of this or some similar neutral formula, is extremely probable. 
But the emperor manifestly saw that, if the difficulties were 
eluded in any such mode, it rvas inevitable from the very nature 
of the case, that they should rise again in an accentuated form, 
and that consequently no pacification could be expected from 
I this policy. Since the Eastern Church subscribed to the Alex- 
andrian solution of the question, he drew the natural deduction 
and concluded that he had Here a genuine presentment of the 
feeling of the' Church, which, if it received official sanction, 
might be justly expected to restore peace to the Christian 
, community. But, in pronouncing for this view, he was careful 
to dissociate himself from the formulation of a new confession : 
for it was imperative to avoid even an apparent innovation in 
the articles of faith. Accordingly he proposed that the Caesarean 
creed should be modified by the insertion of the Alexandrian 
passwords — -as if for the purpose of more accurate definition— 
and by the deletion of certain portions. That he appreciated the 
import, of these alterations, or realized that this revision was 
virtually the proclamation of a new doctrine, is scarcely probable. 
The creed thus evolved — the expression dfaoovatos is of Western 
origin — was finally signed by all the deputies with the exception 
of the bishops Theonas of Marmaxica and Secundus of Ptolemais: 
even the Arians had submitted. The two recalcitrant prelates, 
with the presbyter Arius, were banished to Illyria; Eusebius of 
Nicomedia and Theognis of Nicaea were also driven into exile, 
and at the same time the works of Arius were condemned to 
be burned under pain of death. - 

But this artificial unity w r as no ratification of peace: in fact, 
it paved the way for a struggle which convulsed the whole 
empire. For it was the proclamation of the Nicene Creed that 
first opened the eyes of many bishops to the significance of the 
problem there treated; and its explanation led the Church to 
force herself, by the arduous path of theological w r ork, into 
compliance with those principles, enunciated at Nicaea, to 
which, in the year 325, she had pledged herself without genuine 
assent. < ' ■ . 

: In . addition to the Arian impasse , there . w r as the schism of 
Bishop Meletius of Lycopolis in the Thebaid, whose settlement 
Constantine had added to the programme of the council. He 
and Peter, bishop of Alexandria,, had come into conflict .over t]ie 
treatment of the “ backsliders ” ( lapsi ) in the Diocletian persecu- 
tion; and their strife acquired additional bitterness from tjie 
factthat .it was extended to cover the prerogatives of the 
Alexandrian, bishopric.- Peter had composed a treatise advocat- 
ing moderate principles and, censuring the courtship of martyrdom 
for its, own sake, then gone so far as to save himself by Tight. 
Meletius, on the other hand, represented the most rigorops 
school, and allowed himself high-handed infringements of. the 
law r . When this had resulted in his deposition by a synod, a 
faction still adhered to him, and the Meletians became a schis- 
matic community; and such they remained even after the death 
of Peter (311), who demonstrated by his martyrdom that, his 
counsels of moderation were not prompted by cowardice. , Thjs 
Meletian schism made for, disorder in the ecclesiastical life of 
Egypt all the more because its followers sided with Arius. The 
Nicene Council broke the strength of the. movement by great 
concessions to. the Meletian bishops, and, at the sarr^ time, 
expressly recognized the supreme rights of the Alexandrian see 
over. Egypt, Libya and the Pentapolis. Since, in the resolution 
dealing with this point (canon vi.), reference, was made to the 
analogous and undisputed suzerainty of the Roman see — over 
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sica and Sardinia — this decision enshrines an important 
:e of evidence for the history of the papacy. On this oppor- 
ity, his ancient privileges were restored 'to the bishop of 
isalem, who, in consequence of the political history of 
Holy Land, had been subordinated to the metropolitan 
Caesarea (canon vii.). The path was smoothed for the 
Imittance of the Novatians ( Cathari ) into the church, by 
>gnizing, in this case, their clergy, with the bare stipulation 
t the laying-on of hands should follow their written promise 
e faithful to the doctrine of the Catholic Church (canon viii.). 
Pith regard to the much-debated question as to the termina- 
l of the Easter festival, the synod committed itself so far 
;o pronounce in favour of the Alexandrian cycle — a settle- 
lt which entailed such important results in practical life 
t it was communicated to the Christian churches by Con- 
ltine in a circular letter. The problem, whether a 
tism, performed by heretics in the name of Christ or the 
lity, should rank as a baptism or not, had given rise to an 
nated controversy between the Roman bishop Stephen, 
> answered in the affirmative, and Cyprian of Carthage, who 
e an equally decided negative. The council followed the 
nan practice, merely declaring the nullity of baptisms 
iarted by the adherents of Paul of Samosata (canon xix.). 
important provision, in point of ecclesiastical law, was that 
chirotony of a bishop required the presence of at least three 
er bishops of his province, while the confirmation of the 
ice remained at the disposal of the metropolitan (canon iv.). 
urther regulation was that two provincial synods should be 
1 annually (canon v.); but a law enacting the celibacy of the 
gy was rejected at Nicaea, since Paphnutius, an aged bishop 
Egypt who had been tested in persecution, warned his col- 
;ues against the danger of imposing too arduous a yoke upon 
priesthood, and defended the sanctity of marriage. 
lS Constantine had convened the synod, so he determined 
conclusion. A brilliant banquet in the imperial palace — of 
ch Eusebius of Caesarea gives an enthusiastic account — 
'ked its close, after which the bishops were granted their 
irn. The admonitions to peace with which he dismissed 
m proved unavailing for the reasons indicated above: but 
reputation of the first oecumenical council suffered no 
tement in consequence. 

ee F. v. Hefele, Conciliengescliichte, i. (ed. 2, Freiburg, 1873), 
282-443. A catalogue of the special literature will be found in 
fs’s article ** Arianismus ” in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopadie /. 
estantische Tkeologie , i. (ed. 3, Leipzig, 1897): also Bernoulli, 
icaenisches Konzil,” ib vol. xiv. (1904), pp. 9 sqq. (C. M.) 

fICANDER (2nd cent. B.C.), Greek, poet, physician and 
mmarian, was born at Claros, near Colophon, where his 
tily held the hereditary priesthood of Apollo. He flourished 
ler At talus III. of Pergamum. He wrote a number of works 
h in prose and verse, of which two are preserved. The longest, 
'riaca , is an hexameter poem (958 lines) on the nature of 
omous animals and the wounds which they inflict. The 
er, A lexipharmaca , consists of 630 hexameters treating of 
;ons and their antidotes. In his facts Nicander followed 
physician Apollodorus. Among his lost works may be 
itioned: Aetolica , a prose history of Aetolia; Heteroeumena , 
lythological epic, used by Ovid in the Metamorphoses and 
;omized by Antoninus Liberalis; Georgica and Melissourgica , 
which considerable fragments are preserved, said to have 
n imitated by Virgil (Quintilian x. 1. 56). The works of 
ander were praised by Cicero ( De oratore , i. 16), imitated by 
d, and frequently quoted by Pliny and other writers. His 
utation does not seem justified; his works, as Plutarch 
s ( De audiendis poetis , 16), have nothing poetical about 
m except the metre, and the style is bombastic and obscure; 

they contain some interesting information as to ancient 
ef on the subjects treated. 

ditions.— J. G. Schneider (1792, 1816); O. Schneider (1856) 
:h the Scholia); H. Klauser, 0 De Dicendi Genere . . . 
andri ” ( Dissertationes PhUologicae Vindobonenses , vi. 1898). 
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NICANOR, Greek grammarian, son of Hermeias of Alexandria 
(or Hierapolis), lived during the reign of Hadrian. He chiefly 
devoted himself to the study of punctuation and the difference 
of meaning caused by it. Hence he was nicknamed u the 
Punctuator ” (5 any jaartas) . He is known to have written 
on the punctuation of Homer and Callimachus. He was possibly 
the author of a work Hepi Merovojjiaai&v (On the Change of 
Names of Places ), of which some fragments are preserved in 
C. W. Muller, Fragmenla Historicorum Graecorum , iff. 632. 

Edition of the Iliad and Odyssey fragments by L. Friedlander (1850) 
and O. Carnuth (1875) respectively. 

NICARAGUA, a republic of Central America, bounded. on the 
N. by Honduras, E. by the Caribbean Sea, S. by Costa Rica, 
and W. by the Pacific Ocean (for map, see Central America). 
Pop. (1905), about 550,000; area, 49,200 sq. m. Nicaragua 
forms an irregular equilateral triangle with its base stretching 
for 280 m. along the Caribbean Sea from Cape Gracias a Dios 
southwards to the San Juan delta, and its apex at the Coseguina 
volcano, on the Bay of Fonseca, which separates Nicaragua 
on the Pacific side from Salvador. The frontier which separates 
the republic from Honduras extends across the continent from 
east-north-east to west-south-west. It is defined by the river 
Segovia for about one-third of the distance, or from Cape Gracias 
a Dios to 86° W.; it then deflects across the watershed on the 
east and south of the Hondurian river Choluteca, crosses the 
main Nicaraguan cordillera (mountain chain), and follows the 
river Negro to the Bay of Fonseca. In accordance with the 
treaty of 1858, which was confirmed in 1888 by the United States 
president, acting as arbitrator, and more fully defined in 1896, 
the boundary towards Costa Rica is drawn 2 m. S. of the San 
Juan river and Lake Nicaragua, as far as a point parallel to the 
centre of the western shore of the lake. It is then continued 
south-westward for the short distance which intervenes between 
this point and the northernmost headland of Salinas Bay, on 
the Pacific. 

Physical Features. — The coasts of Nicaragua are strikingly 
different in configuration. The low, swampy and monotonous 
shore of the Caribbean, with its numerous lagoons and estuaries, 
and its fringe of reefs and islets, contains only three harbours: 
Gracias & Dios, Bluefields or Blewfields, and Grey town (San 
Juan del Norte). Its length, from Cape Gracias a Dios to the 
San Juan delta, is nearly 300 m. The Pacific coast, measuring 
some 200 m. from the Bay of Fonseca to Salinas Bay, is bold, 
rocky and unbroken by any great indentation; here, however, 
are the best harbours of the republic — the southern arm of the 
Bay of Fonseca (q.v.), Corinto, Brito and San Juan del Sur. 

The surface of the country is naturally divided into five dearly 
distinct zones: (1) the series of volcanic peaks which extend parallel 
to the Pacific at a little distance inland; (2) the plains and lakes of 
the great depression which lies to the east of these mountains and 
stretches from sea to sea, between the Bay of Fonpeca and the 
mouths of the San Juan; (3) the main cordillera, which skirts the 
depression on the east, and trends north-west from Monkey Point or 
Punta Mico on the Caribbean Sea, until it is merged in the ramifica- 
tions of the Hondurian and Salvadorian highlands; (4) the plateaus 
which slope gradually away from the main cordillera towards the 
Caribbean; (5) the east or Mosquito coast, with its low-lying hinter- 
land. The last-named region has to a great extent had a separate 
history; and it was only in 1894 that the Mosquito Reserve, a central 
enclave which includes more than half of the littoral and hinterland, 
was incorporated in the republic and renamed the department of 
Zelaya. (See Mosquito Coast.) 

Though situated almost on the western edge of the country, and 
greatly inferior, both in continuity and in mean altitude, to the main 
cordillera, the chain of volcanic cones constitutes a watershed quite 
equal in importance to the cordillera itself. It consists for the most 
part of isolated igneous peaks, sometimes connected by low interven- 
ing ridges. It terminates in the extreme north-west with Coseguina 

I (2831* ft.), and in the extreme south-east with the low wooded archi- 
pelagos of Solentiname and Chichicaste near the head of the San 
Juan river. Between these two extremes the chief cones, proceeding 
southwards, are: the Maribios chain, comprising El, Viejo (5840 ft.), 
Santa Clara. Telica, Orota, Las Pilas, Axosco, Momotombo (4127 ft.), 
all crowded close together between the Bay of Fonesca and Lake 


3 ’ft.), near Granada; lastly, in Lake .Nicaragua the two islands 
ipatera and Ometepe or Omotepec with its twin peaks Ometepe 
3 ft.) and Madera. On the 20th of January 1835 Coseguina was 
scene of one of the most tremendous eruptions on record. The 
reak lasted four days and the volcanic dust and ashes erupted fell 
a vast area, which comprised Jamaica; southern Mexico and 
5ta. After a long repose Ometepe also burst into renewed 
ity on the 19th of June 1883-, when the lavas from a new crater 
n to overflow and continued for seven days to spread in various 
itioris over the whole island. In the Mari'bios district occur 
ral volcanic lakelets, such as that of Masaya, besides numerous 
■nillos, low craters or peaks still emitting sulphurous vapour and 
k:e, and at night often lighting up the whole land with bluish 
es. 

1 the great lacustrine depression of Nicaragua is collected all the 
nage from the eastern versant of the volcanic mountains, from 
sheer western escarpment of the main cordillera, and from a large 
of northern Costa Rica. The only river which flows out of the 
ession on the north enters the Bay of Fonseca at Tempisque. 
accumulated waters which pour down into the depression are 
ered into the twre> basins of Lake Managua and Lake Nicaragua. 

1 basins have a maximum depth of some 260 ft. Lake Managua, 
more northerly, has a length of 30 m. and varies in breadth from 
16 m. Its area is about 575 sq. m. After the rains a portion of 
overflow escapes southwards into the lower and larger Lake 
iragua, through the Panaloya channel. Steamers ply on both" 
s, but the channel is rendered impassable by a rapid near the 
i of Tipitapa, at its northern extremity. Here there is a water- 
af 13 ft. The existence of ancient lacustrine beaches, upheaved 
reen the two basins by volcanic agencies or left dry by some 
rgement of the San Juan outfall, and a consequent subsidence of 
ivater -level, seems to indicate that the lakes were formerly united. 
r , however, Lake Managua is almost a closed basin in the dry 
on, when the stream in parts of the Panaloya channel sinks to a 
s rivulet. The surface of Lake Nicaragua after the rains is 1 10 ft. 
re sea-level. The lake is 100 m. long, and has a maximum 
dth of 45 m. and an area of ,2970 sq. m. It is thus the largest 
t of fresh water between Lake Michigan and Lake Titicaca on the 
lers of Bolivia and Peru. Towards the San J uan outlet its depth 
eases to 6 or 8 ft., owing to the vast accumulation of the silt 
ned down into the lake by its principal Costa Rican affluent, the 
Frio. Much of this silt is again carried away by the San Juan, 
ier the influence of the intermittent trade-winds Lake Nicaragua 
s arid falls regularly, whence the popular notion that it was a 
1 lake. It is also exposed to the dangerous Papagayos tornadoes, 
red by the prevailing north-easterly winds meeting opposite 
ents from the Pacific. It is drained on the south by the San 
a river, which flows generally east- by south to the Caribbean Sea. 
distance from the lake to the principal or Colorado mouth of the 
r is 95 m., and the average width of the channel 1500 ft. N^r its 
ith the main stream branches out into a wide delta. . Navigation 
reatly impeded by shifting banks of silt, and especially by five 
ds which can only be traversed when the river is in full flood. 

» often asserted that these rapids were artificially formed by the 
niards themselves to prevent the buccaneers from penetrating to 
e Nicaragua. But Herrera {Dec, iii. book 2, chap. 3) speaks of 
“ great rocks and falls ” which prevented Cordova, the first 
umnavigator of the lake, from descending the San Juan fin 1522; 
although the English traveller Gage states that in his time (17.i1 
;ury) vessels reached Granada direct from Spain, there can be 
e doubt that the rapids are natural obstructions. The various 
imes which .have been put forward for the conversion of the San 
n and the lacustrine depression into an interoceanic waterway are 
/ discussed under Panama Canal. . 

he main Nicaraguan cordillera, which flanks the depression on 
east, has often been called the Cordillera de los Andes, from its 
posed continuity with the mountain-chains of Panama and the 
t coast of South America. There is in fact no such continuity, for 
San Juan valley completely separates the mountains of Panama 
a the main Nicaraguan system. This severance, it is true, may 
geologically recent, and some geologists see, in the five rapids cf 
San Juan, remnants of a connecting ridge which the river has 
pt away. But the evidence for past continuity is inconclusive, 
le there can be no doubt about the present severance of the two 
intain systems. The main cordillera bears different names in 
srent parts of Nicaragua. Thus the important section which 
ninates at Monkey Point is commonly called the Cordillera de 
aina. The summits of the main cordillera seem nowhere to 
red 7000 ft. in altitude; the mean elevation is probably less 
n 2000 ft.; the declivity is sheer towards the lakes, and gradual 
ards the Caribbean. Along the shores of the lakes the cordillera 
/ be described as a double range, consisting of two series of ridges 
ided by a great longitudinal valley. The lowrer series, which 
fins the lakes, rises near Lake Managua, and marches parallel to 
main crest of the cordillera as far as the northern base of the 
aina section; it then diverges, trending south-east nearly as far 
hreytown, while the axis of the Yolaina section has a more easterly 
jction. 


it is ,imeiy tnat tms region was once a single unuorm taoieiana, 
sloping by degrees to the flat Mosquito Coast, in which direction its 
level still sinks. But the relief of the tableland has been wholly 
changed by fluvial action. The great rivers which flow eastward to 
the sea have fissured and moulded the surface into deep ravines alter- 
nating with high plateaus, ridges and isolated hills. Large tracts of 
these uplands have never been adequately explored, and consist of 
virgin forest and prairie. The principal river is the Segovia, which 
rises in the main cordillera due north of Lake Managua, wands E.N.E. 
as far as 85° W., and constitutes the frontier until it reaches the sea 
at Cape Gracias & Dios, after a course of more than 450 m., during 
which it receives many tributaries. Its basin is narrow and its 
volume not remarkable, but in length it surpasses all other Central 
American rivers. Its nomenclature, like that of many lesser streams 
in the plateau region, is somewhat confusing; for while the Spanish 
colonists wrere settling beside its headwaters the mid-stream was 
hardly known except to the native Indians, and the lower reaches 
wrere frequented by buccaneers, often of British or Dutch origin. In 
addition to the three names of Segovia, Coco or Cocos, and Wanks, 
which are applicable to the whole river, different parts have from 
time to time received the names of Cabullal, Cabrugal, Cape River, 
Encuentro, Gracias, Herbias, Oro, Pantasma, Portillo Liso,.Tapacac, 
Telpaneca, Somoro, Yankcs, Yare and Yoro. Other important 
streams, all flowing to the Caribbean in a direction E. by S., are the 
Hueso, Wawa, Cuculaia, Prinzapolca, Rio Grande, Bluefields and 
Rama. The Rio Grande or Amaltara, which receives one large 
tributary, the Tuma, is navigable for about 100 m. The Bluefields, 
Blewhelds, Escondida, or Rio del Desastre, which derives its best- 
known name from that of Blicveldt, a Dutch corsair, is navigable for 
65 m. The hydrography of Nicaragua is curious in twre respects; 
as in the Amazonian region all the large rivers flow east, none escap- 
ing to the Pacific; and the main watershed does not correspond with 
the main cordillera, which is inferior in this particular both to the 
volcanic mountains and to the plateau region. 

The geology, fauna and flora of Nicaragua may be studied in 
connexion with those of the neighbouring countries (see Central 
America). 

Climate . — The climate is mild and healthy for Europeans on the 
uplands, such as those of Segovia and Chontales, which Have, a mean 
elevation of 2000 to 3000 ft. above sea-level. But elsewhere it is 
distinctly tropical, with two seasons — wret from May to November 
on the Pacific slope, and from June to December on the Caribbean, 
and dry throughout the winter months. The mean annual tempera- 
ture is about 80 0 Fahr., falling to 70° at night and rising to 90° at 
noon in summer. Nicaragua comes within the zone of the wret north- 
east trade-winds, which sweep inland from the Atlantic. The rain- 
fall is heavy along the_ wrest side of the lacustrine basin, with an annual 
mean at Rivas of 102 in., but this figure is sometimes greatly exceeded 
on the east coast, where rain is common even in the ary season. 
Observations made at Greytown in 1890 showed the extremes of 
temperature to be 89° Fahr. in September for the maximum and 
70° Fahr. in January for the minimum; the rainfall for the whole 
year amounted to 297 in., the rainiest month having been July 
(52-5 in.) and the driest, May (4-9 in.). Earthquakes are felt at times 
on the Pacific slope, but in Nicaragua they are less violent than in the 
neighbouring countries. 

Inhabitants . — Accurate statistics as to the growth and distri- 
bution of the population cannot be obtained, and the figures 
given below are based on estimates which can only be approxi- 
mately correct. The census of 1882 gave the total as 275,816; 
this appears to have risen in 1890 to 375,000, in 1900 to 500,000, 
and in 1905 to 550,000, or 11 inhabitants per sq. m. There can 
thus be no doubt that the population is increasing with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, although there is hardly any immigration. 
The number of Europeans and their pure-blooded descendants 
is about 1200, and tends to increase. Spanish and German 
elements preponderate in the foreign colonies. The most densely 
peopled region and the focus of civilization is the lacustrine 
depression and the surrounding uplands. Here are all the large 
towns, and hither European settlers were attracted from the 
first by the temperate climate, rich soil, and natural waterways. 
The development of Nicaragua, unlike that of most American 
countries (notably Brazil and the United States), has been from 
west to east. The great mass of the population is a composite 
race, descended chiefly from the native “ Indians,” their Spanish 
conquerors, many of whom wrere Galicians, and the negro slaves 
introduced during the colonial period. Intermarriage with 
British, Dutch, and French with Caribs and Creoles has further 
complicated the ethnology of the country, producing “ Indians ” 
with fair hair and blue eyes, and half-castes with European 
features and Indian or negroid coloration, or with European 


>tilian. Most of the native dialects have ceased to exist, 
corrupt form of English is spoleen on ; parts of the east 
. All who speak. Spanish are classed as Ladinos; the 
istes generally are termed Mestizos; and the name of 
is dr Zambosis confined to the descendants of Indian and 
parents; these are also incorrectly called Caribs. The 
:r of the uncivilized Indians, whose camps or villages are 
;d in open glades among the forests of the plateau region, 
illy estimated at 30,000; but this would seem to be an 
ration. Pure-blooded Indians are not numerous, as whole 
ts were depopulated and. w hole tribes exterminated by the 
h colonists and the buccaneers. A few may be descendants' 
Aztecs and Mayas, whose temples, sculptures, burial- 
Is, &c., have not yet been fully explored. For a general 
Lt of this ancient civilization and of the Indian tribes see ; 
.AL America and Mexico: Archaeology. A collection of 
guan antiquities is preserved in the National Museum 
ashing ton, U.S.A.; and the archaeological collection 
it to Europe by Dr W. Lehmann in 1910 was exhibited in 
rlin Museum of Fine Arts. 

F Towns, and Communications . — The capital is Managua (pop. 
about 30,000) ; other important towns ‘are Leon (45,000), 
la (25,000), Masaya (20,000), Chinandega (12,000), and the 
:s of Corinto (3000) and Grey town (2500). These are de- 
iii separate articles. At the beginning of the 20th century, 
gua had few good roads, and none at all east of the main 
ira; Transport in the plateau region was mainly effected by 
of pack mules, over the roughest of tracks. But between 
nd 1905 contracts were signed for the construction of three 
ys, leading respectively from Matagalpa, from Nueva Segovia 
m the Pis Pis mining district to the head of steam navigation 
Segovia, about 160 m. above Cape Gracias. These highways 
> be linked to the western system by 79 m. of road connecting 
il pa with Momotombo. For the construction and upkeep of 
tax varyiug from one to ten pesos is levied on'all males over 
n years, old. There are 160 m. of state railways, running from 
) to Leon, Managua, Granada and Diriamba, with branches to 
a and Momotombo. Contracts for additional lines were signed 
a 1900 and 1905. The steamers which ply on the great lakes 
e San Juan, besides other vessels which visit the principal 
san and Pacific ports, are national property; but from the 1st 
iary 1905 all the state railways were leased to a syndicate for 
years and the steamers for twenty-five years. There are also 
3f private railway near the mouth of the Rio Grande, and’ 
steam tramways on the western shore of Lake Nicaragua. 
> : is the headquarters of shipping; it is visited by.two-thirds 
roo vessels of 550,600 tons (including coasters) which annually 
ie ports of ‘the republic. The coasting traders restricted to 
under the Nicaraguan flag. At the beginning of the 20th 
r most of the ocean-going steamers were owned in Germany 
United States; British enterprise being chiefly represented 
Doners trading from Jamaica to Bluefields and Greytown. 
^ua joined the postal union in 1882, and the western provinces 
fairly complete telegraphic and telephonic system. 
s tries and Commerce . — The principal agricultural product is 
the yield of which increased from 4,528,300 lb in 1880 to 
300 lb in 1890,' and 26,400,000 lb in 1900, Coffee is grown 
ally "in the Matagalpa region, on the uplands of the interior, 
natations are -chiefly owned and managed by Germans, and 
),duct is of good quality; but coffee-planting, like most 
juan industries, suffers from the scarcity of labour. On the 
*an coast bananas are cultivated and largely exported tb the 
States. In 1903 more than 2,000,000 bunches were consigned 
Orleans. : The cultivation of cotton has been often attempted, 1 
h little success. Sugar is grown and there are many small 
actories, but little of the output is exported. The cocoa 
is also small; tobacco, rice, beans and other crops a re grown 
il use. Rubber is collected in the forests, and plantations 
een formed. Dye-woods and indigo are exported, but the 
l for vegetable dyes has decreased.. Cattle-rearing is success- 
ursued, live cattle and hides being important articles of 
Cheese and butter are manufactured in large quantities 
le consumption. Horses and pigs are also reared, but not 
In 1899 the government sold about 52,000 acres of public 
mg about 18 m. E. of Lake Nicaragua for the purpose 
lization. The. purchaser undertook to introduce settlers from 
ri Europe, to import cattle for the, improvement of the 
^uan breed, to plant rubber and vanilla, and to provide 
for agricultural instruction. The sale of Nicaraguan spirits is 
monopoly. From the 1st of January 1904 it was leased, to a 
te of. distillers for six-years. Gold-mining is carried on along 
ibbean littoral. In 1898 the gold dust and bar exports from 


are also round, ana mere seems little reason to. doubt that the mineral 
resources of Nicaragua, , though undeveloped, ar^ nearly as ; riph as 
those of Honduras. Other industries include manufactures of 
leather, boots and shoes, furniture, bricks and pottery, cigars and 
cigarettes, beer, wine and spirits, .candles and soap. The largest and 
most numerous commercial firms, are German, blit there are also 
French, British, and even Chinese establishments, although the im- 
migration of Chinese is prohibited by law. The principal exports are 
(in order of value) coffee, bananasj gold, rubber, cattle, and hides, 
dye-woods and cabinet woods. The principal ’ imports are cotton 
and woollen goods, machinery and hardware, flour, beer, wine, 
spirits and drugs. The United States and Great Britain send 
respectively 60% and 20% of the imports, receiving 60% and 
8 % of the exports. The average yearly value of the foreign trade 
is about £1,200,000 — exports, £700,000; imports, £500,000. 

Money , Weights and-. Measures . — There is one bank of issue, the 
Bank of London and Central America, which has a capital of 
£260,000 (£130,300 paid). The monetary unit is the silver peso or 
dollar of 100 cents, which w r eighs 25 grammes, -900 fine. The current 
coin consists largely of Mexican and Central and South American 
dollars; but little coin is in circulation. The currency is mostly 
paper, notes being issued directly by the treasury and by the bank. 
The notes issued by the bank must be covered to the extent of 40% 
by gold and silver; the actual bank reserve is stated to be from 65 
to 100% of the notes issued. The value of the paper peso fluctuates'; 
in 1904 the premium on gold stood at 640%. The value of the silver 
peso in fractional silver money is about nineteen pence; in a single 
coin about twenty pence. . The exportation of silver pesos is pro- 
hibited. In 1899 a nickel coinage was introduced. The metric 
system of weights and measures was legalized in January; 1893. 

Finance— The .revenue of the republic, is derived mainly from 
customs duties, liquor, tobacco and slaughter taxes, railways and 
steamers, the postal and telegraph services, and the gunpowder 
monopoly. The principal spending departments are those of war 
and marine, internal development, and finance. The published 
accounts/however, present no continuous or, clear view of the 
national receipts and disbursements. Revenue and expenditure vary 
considerably, but neither often falls below £300,000 or rises above 
£500,000. In 1886 the republic contracted a railway loan in London 
to the amount of £285,000 at 6% interest, and in July 1894 the 
interest fell into default. In 1895 an arrangement was made for the 
reduction of interest to 4%, the beginning of amortization, and. the 
creation of “coffee warrants ’• to be used. in the payment of export 
duties on coffee assigned for the service of the debt. In the four years 
1897-1900 the sales of these warrants amounted to 1,028,990 gold 
pesos or (at 23d., the average rate for this period) £98,610. In July 
1905 the outstanding amount of the debt was £253,600. In 1905 a 
further loan of 12,500,000 francs (£500,000) was raised in Paris at 
5 %. The internal debt amounts to about £400,000. 

Constitution and Administration.—' The former constitution, 
proclaimed on the 4th of July 1894 and amended on the 10th of 
December 1896, was superseded on the 30th .of March 1905, 
when a new constitution was promulgated. By this instrument 
the legislative power is vested in a' single chamber of 36 members 
(instead of 40, as under the old constitution), elected by universal 
male suffrage for six years (instead .of ’two). t The executive is 
entrusted to a president similarly chosen for six years (insteadof 
four) and aided by a cabinet representing the five ministries of 
foreign affairs and education, finance, internal administration 
and justice, war and marine, and public, works. For adminis- 
trative purposes the republic is divided into 13 departments and 
2 comarcas, each under a political head who acts as military 
fcommandant and controls education, finance, &c. The ad- 
ministration of justice is entrusted To .numerous courts of first 
instance, three courts of appeal, and a supreme court. The 
active army of 4000 men can be increased to 40,000 in war. 
All able-bodied citizens between the ages of seventeen and fifty- 
five are compelled to serve one year with the colours and are 
then enrolled in the reserve. Roman Catholicism is the prevailing 
creed, but all religions are tolerated,, and none receives any en- 
dowment or other special privilege from the state. The bishop 
of Leon, w r hose diocese is included in .the archiepiscopal province 
of Guatemala, is the .spiritual head of the,. Roman Catholics. 
There are numerous elementary schools, at which the teaching is 
free and compulsory, besides ten colleges for secondary or 
technical education, and two universities. 

' History. — For a general account of’ the Spanish administration 
during the colonial period, Le. up to 1821,. and of. the subsequent 
attempts to unite all the Central American republics in a single 


i is told in full under Mosquito Coast. 

t* discovered by Columbus in 150.2, Nicaragua was not 

riy explored till 15.2.2, when Gil Gonzalez Davila pene- ; 

from the Gulf of Nicoya to the western provinces 
snt his lieutenant Cordova to circumnavigate the great 
The country is said to take its name from Nicaras or 
tgua (also written Micaragua), k powerful Cholu tec chief, 
over most of the land between the lakes and the Pacific,- ' 
sceived Davila in a friendly spirit and accepted baptism 
hands. Nicaragua’s capital seems to have occupied the 
the present town of Rivas. The Spaniards overran the 
y with great rapidity, both from this centre northwards, 
outhwards from the Honduras .coast. The occupation 
with sanguinary conflicts between the two contending 
of intrusion. Granada was founded in 1524 on the 
is between the two lakes as the : capital, of a separate, 
iment, which, however, was soon attached as a special 
ice to the captaincy general of Guatemala, which comprised 
ide of Central America and the present Mexican state of 
as. Hence, during the Spanish tenure, the history of 
igua is merged in that of the surrounding region. Of its 
irliest rulers “ the first had been a murderer, the second 
derer and rebel, the third murdered the second, the fourth 
Forger, the fifth a murderer and rebel ” (Boyle); Then came 
peless revolts of the Indians against intolerable oppression, 
lortive rebellions of Hernandez de Contreras and John: 
ijo (Bermudez) against the mother country (1550), the 
ation of Leon, future rival of Granada, in 1610*, its sack 
? buccaneers under William Dampier in 1685,, and, lastly, 
claration of independence (1821), not definitively acknow- 
l by Spain till 1850. 

823 Nicaragua joined the Federal Union of the five Central 
can states, which was dissolved in 1839. While it. lasted 
igua was the scene of continual bloodshed, caused partly- 
attempts to secede from the confederacy, .partly by its 
nth Costa Rica for the possession of the disputed territory 
anacaste between the great lake and the Gulf of Nicoya, 
also by the bitter rivalries of the cities of. Leon and 
.da, respective headquarters of the Liberal and Conservative 
s. During the brief existence of the Federal. Union no 
than three hundred and ninety-six persons exercised' .the 
ne power of the republic and the different states. The 
indent government of Nicaragua was- afterwards dis- 
shed almost beyond all other- Spanish-American states by : 
interrupted series of military or popular revolts, by which 
hole people was impoverished and debased. • One out- 
ng incident was the filibustering expedition of William 
jr ( q.v ,), who was at first invited by the Liberals of Leon to 
them against the Conservatives of Granada, and' who, 
seizing the supreme power in 1856, was expelled by the 
ned forces of the neighbouring states, and on venturing 
■urn was shot at Trujillo in Honduras on the 12th of 
mber i860. 

ier the administration of Chamorro, who became, president. 
75, a difficulty with Germany occurred. - The German 
ament asserted that one of its consuls had been insulted,, 
emanded an indemnity of $30,000 (about £2800), a demand 
ich Nicaragua only submitted after all her principal ports 
een blockaded. The successor of President Chamorro was 
al Zavala, whose administration brought Nicaragua to a 
: degree of prosperity than she had ever known. He was 
Med in 1883 by Dr Cardenas, during whose presidency the 
pt of General Barrios to unite the five Central American 
was a cause of war between Guatemala and Honduras on. 
de, and Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica on: the other, 
nas had taken command of the united Nicaraguan and Costa 
army when Barrios died, and on the nth of April 1885 
,ty of peace was signed. Don Evaristo Carazo succeeded 
urdenas as president of the republic in 1887, but died when 
d served, a little over two years, and was succeeded by 


by arbitration, the : president of the United. States .acting as arbi- 
trator. While Dr Sacasa- was * president of Honduras, Salvador 
and Guatemala signed a treaty, under which the United States of 
Central America were to be formed. The president of Nicaragua 
adhered, to! this treaty, but the • National Congress refused to 
ratify it. Sacasa was overthrown by* a revolution fin 1893, and 
was succeeded- by a provisional government^ which .in its' turn 
was deposed soon after by another uprising, at the head of 
which was General .Jose Santos Zelaya. . His position,, was 
regularized by. the constitution of *894, and he was re-elected 
president in 1898 for another term of four years.. Under- his 
government the incorporation of the: Mosquito. Reserve into the 
territory of Nicaragua took place. In 1895 occurred the Hatch 
incident, which led to the occupation of the port of Corinto by a 
British fleet. Mr Hatch, British pro-vice-consul at Bluefields, 
being- accused of conspiracy against the Nicaraguan government, 
was arrested, along with other British subjects, and expelled. 
For this action Nicaragua was required to .pay an indemnity of 
$15,000. An attempt to overthrow Zelaya was made in February 
1896, but it was crushed after several months of severe fighting. 
There were : occasional disturbances subsequently, but none 
sufficient to . overturn President Zelaya, who was again re- 
elected in 1902 and: 1906. In .1907 he carried To a successful 
issue the war. which broke out in that year between Nicaragua 
and Honduras (9.2.). But he was believed to be planning the' 
conquest of othqr Central American states,, and his. policy of 
granting monopolies and commercial concessions, to his own 
supporters aroused widespread discontent. In October 1909 
an insurrection broke out in the Atlantic departments. , The 
execution (after: alleged torture) of two citizens of the United 
States named Grace and Cannon, who were said to have fought 
in the revolutionary army under 1 General Estrada, led to the 
despatch of United. States warships To-. Nicaragua; but- in the 
absence of ? full evidence,Pre$ideni Zelaya’s responsibility for the 
execution could not be proved. 1 : On the ig-t of December .the. 
United States broke off diplomatic relations with Nicaragua, 
and in .an official note Secretary Knox described the Zelayan 
administratiomas a “. blot on the history of the republic.-. Fight- 
ing at Bluefields -was.pre vented by the U.S. cruiser “ Des Moines’* 
(18th December)*, an example followed at Greytown by the 
British cruiser- “Bcylla” ; but: elsewhere along the Atlantic 
coast the insurgents gained many victories. In the battle of 
Rama (23rd December) they captured the greater part of the 
government troops. On the following day Zelaya took refuge 
on board a Mexican gunboat, and sailed for Mexico. Dr Madriz, 
One of his supporters j had already succeeded him as- president. 

Bibliography. — For a general account of Nicaragua, see F. Boyle, 
A Ride across a Continent .(2 vols., London, 1868); E. G. Squier, 
Nicaragua,- &c. (2 nde<L,. London, 1871): J. W. Bddham, Whetham, 
Across Central America (London, 1877); T. Belt, ' The Naturalist in 
Nicaragua (London, 1888); A. R. Golquhoun, The Key of the Pacific 
(London, 1895); G. Niederlein, The State of Nicaragua (Philadelphia, 
1898); A,. P; pa vis, Hydrogmphyof Nicaragua (U.S. A. Geological 
Survey report, No. 20) (1900) ; C. Medina, Le Nicaragua en 1900 
(Paris, rqoo) ; J., W. G. Walker, Ocean to Ocean:, an Account , Personal 
and Historical, of Nicaragua and its People (Chicago', 1902}. For 
commerce, finance and* administration, see the- annual Reports, of the 
Committee of the Corporation- of Foreign Bondholders (London) j D. 
Factor,' Kt^de ficonomique sur la : republiqiie de Nicaragua (Neuchitel, 
1893) \ Bulletins of the Bureau of American Republics (Washington); 
U.S. A. Consular and British Foreign Office Reports; official reports 
issued periodically at Managua,: in Spanish.- For history, M. M> de 
Peralta, Nicaragua y Panama en -el. siglo XVI (Madrid, 1883) ; J. D. 
Gamez, Archivohistorico.de la Republic a de Nicaragua (Managua, 
1896); F. Ortega, Nicaragua en los primer os anos de su emancipacion 
politica (Paris, 1894); D. B. Lucas, Nicaragua: War 1 of the Fili- 
busters (Richmond, Va., 1896) ; G. Bovallius, Nicaraguan Antiquities 
(Stockholm, 1886).' 

NICASTRO, a town and episcopal see of Calabria, Italy, in 
the province of Catanzaro, 17 m. W.N.W. of Catanzaro by rail, 
and si m. E. of S. Eufemia-, a station on the line along the 

1 General Medina and other officers were tried by a Nicaraguan 
court-martial f6r ; the murder of Grace and Cannon, but were acquitted 
on the 28th of January 1910. T : 


ffeen the gulfs of S Eufemia and of Squiilace, the narrowest 
; of Calabria, 970 ft. above sea-level, and commands a fine 
v. The ruined castle served as the place of imprisonment 
Frederick Il.’s son Henry. The place suffered greatly from 
earthquake of 1638, which also destroyed the Benedictine 
ey of S Eufemia, founded by Robert Guiscard. 

ICCOLI, NICCOLO DE’ (1363-1437), Italian humanist, 
born and died at Florence. He was one of the chief figures 
he company of learned men which gathered round Cosimo 
VIedici,who played the part of Augustus to Niccolr s Maecenas, 
soli's chief services to classical literature consisted in his 
k as a copyist and collator of ancient MSS,; he corrected 
text, introduced divisions into chapters, and made tables 
ontents. His lack of critical faculty was compensated by 
excellent taste; in Greek (of which he knew very little) 
lad the assistance of Ambrogio Traversari. Many of the 
t valuable MSS. in the Laurentian library are by his hand, 
ingst them those of Lucretius and of twelve comedies of Plautus. 
:oli’s private library was the largest and best in Florence; 
also possessed a small but valuable collection of ancient 
ks of art, coins and medals. He regarded himself as an 
llible critic, and could not bear the slightest contradiction; 
quarrels with Filelfo, Guarino and especially with Traversari 
ted a great sensation in the learned world at the time. His 
ercritical spirit (according to his enemies, his ignorance of 
language) prevented him from writing or speaking in Latin; 
sole literary work was a short tract in Italian on Latin, 
lography, which he withdrew from circulation after it had 
1 violently attacked by Guarino. 

?e the Life in Traversarii Epistolae (ed. L. Mehus, 1759); G. 
jt, Die Wiederbelebung des klassischeti Altertums (1893); G. 
>el, Nicold Niccoli (Florence, 1890). 

ICCOLITE, a mineral consisting of nickel arsenide, NiAs, 
:aining 43*9% nickel and 56*1% arsenic. Crystals are hex- 
lal, but are rare and indistinct. It usually occurs as 
pact masses. A characteristic feature is the pale copper- 
colour, with metallic lustre, on the uneven fractured surfaces. 

; opaque and brittle, and the streak is brownish-black. The 
:ific gravity is 7*5, and the hardness 5J. Small quantities 
ulphur, iron and cobalt are usually present, and sometimes 
arsenic is largely replaced by antimony. Antimonial varieties 
known as arite, and form a passage to the isomorphous 
:ies breithauptite (nickel antimonide). Niccolite occurs with 
of cobalt, silver and copper at Annaberg and Schneeberg 
Jaxony, at Sangerhausen and Mansfeld in Prussian Saxony 
other localities; it has occasionally been found in Cornwall 
Scotland. The original arite (aarite) is from Mount Ar 
r) near Pic du Midi d’Ossau in the Pyrenees, 
he names niccolite (J. D. Dana, 1868) and nickeline (F. 
eudant, 1832) refer to the presence of nickel (Lat. niccolum). 
ng to its copper-red colour the mineral is commonly called 
pper-nickeJ,” the German equivalent of which, Kupfernickel, 
used as early as 1694. (L. J. S.) 

ICE, a city of France, the chief town of the department 
he Alpes Maritimes, and previous to i860 the capital of 
county of Nice (Nizza) in the kingdom of Sardinia, 739 m. 
rail from Paris. Pop. (1901) 127,027, of whom 105,109 
; permanent residents; in winter-time there is a large 
lx of visitors. It occupies a fine position at the mouth of 
Paillon (Paglione), a stream (often dried up in summer) 
:h, after a course of 20 m., enters the northern end of the 
i des Anges. A steep isolated limestone hill, 308 ft. in 
ht, running back for some distance from the shore, forms 
historical nucleus of the town. Formerly crowned by a 
le, which, previous to its destruction by the duke of Berwick 
706, was one of the strongest fortresses on the coast, it is 
laid out as a public pleasure-ground, and planted with 
, cactus, agave and palm. Towards its south-west corner 
ds a tower (Tour Bellanda or Clerissy) dating, it is said, 
1 the 5th century. The old town stretches along the western 


and away to the north-east and north and west beyond the 
stream lie the ever-growing quarters of the modern city. To 
the east of the hill, and thus out of sight of the more fashionable 
districts, the commercial quarter surrounds the port. The 
whole frontage of Nice is composed of fine embankments: the 
Quai des Ponchettes, constructed in 1770 round the base of 
the castle hill, is continued westward by the Quai du Midi to the 
public gardens and the municipal casino, whence the Promenade 
des Anglais (so called because it was begun in 1822-1824 at 
the cost of the English colony), a boulevard 85 ft. wide, extends 
for more than a mile to the mouth of the Magnan, and in 
1904 w r as prolonged to the Yar. A pier projecting into the 
sea from the promenade contains a “ crystal palace.” The 
course of the Paillon also is embanked on both sides, and at 
one part the Place Massena, one of the largest public squares 
in the city, and the principal resort of foreign visitors, and the 
Avenue Massena (leading thence to the Promenade des Anglais) 
have been laid out across the stream. Besides a Roman Catholic 
cathedral — Ste Reparate, dating from 1650 — Nice possesses 
two Russian churches, two synagogues and an Anglican chapel. 
Architecturally the most remarkable church is Notre Dame 
du Voeu, a modern Gothic building with two towers 213 ft. 
high, erected by the town in 1835 to commemorate its preserva- 
tion from cholera. The secular buildings include the town 
hall, the prefecture, the theatres, the hospitals, the lycee (founded 
by the Jesuits in the 17th century), the natural history' museum, 
the library (especially rich in theology), and, at some distance 
from the town, the astronomical and meteorological observatory 
on Mont Gros (1 2 20 ft.) . The industrial establishments comprise 
perfumery factories, distilleries, oil-works, furniture and wood- 
work factories, confectionery works, soap-works, tanneries 
and a national tobacco factory employing several hundred 
persons. Besides the vine, the trees principally cultivated 
in the neighbourhood are the olive, the orange, the mulberry 
and the carob; and the staple exports are oil, agricultural 
produce, fruits and fiowers. 

Nice now joins on the north-east the ancient episcopal town 
of Cimiez, in which are situated the largest and most elegantly 
appointed hotels. Reckoning from east to west the town is sur- 
rounded by a girdle of beautiful towns — Carabacel, St Etienne, 
St Philippe and-Les Beaumettes. On the east of the port lie 
Montboron, Riquier and St Roch, the last partly occupied 
by barracks. The entrances to the port of Nice and the outer 
pier have been improved; that of the outer port is 300 ft. 
wide, and that of the inner 220 ft. The area of the port is about 
15 acres, the length of quayage available 3380 ft., the depth 
of water 20 ft., its trade, mostly coastal, being shared principally' 
between French and Italian vessels, the arrivals being about 
1235 vessels of some 300,000 tons annually. Nice is an episcopal 
see (first mentioned at the end of the 4th century) which since 
i860 is in the ecclesiastical province of Aix en Provence. It 
is the headquarters of a military division forming part of the 
corps d’armee of Marseilles. Protected towards the north by 
hills which rise stage behind stage to the main ridge of the Alps, 
Nice is celebrated for the mildness of its climate. The mean 
temperature is 6o° Fahr., that of winter being 49 0 , of spring 
56°, of summer 72 0 and of autumn 63°. For a few nights in 
winter the mercury sinks below freezing point, but snow' is 
practically unknown, falling, on an average, only r half a day in 
the year. The highest reading of the thermometer is rarely 
above 90°. There are sixty-seven days with rain in the course 
of the year; but it usually falls in heavy show r ers which soon 
leave the sky clear again, though the whole annual amount 
exceeds 32 in. Fine days and rainy days are almost equally 
distributed throughout the different seasons. The winds are 
very variable, sometimes changing several times a day 7 . Apart 
from the ordinary land and sea breezes, the most frequent is 
the east wind, which is especially formidable during autumn. 
The south-west wind (called Libeccio , or wind of Lybia) is moist 
and warm; the north-east (or Gregaou, Greek), which is happily 
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;enerally stopped by the mountains; but when they do 
the city they raise intolerable dust-storms. For. two 
and years the climate of Nice has been considered favour- 
n chest complaints. Those who are requiring rest, and those 
mg from gout, asthma, catarrhs, rachitic affections, 
ila, stone, also experience benefit; but the reverse is the 
when heart disease, nervous disorders or ophthalmia are 
rned. Autumn is the best season; in spring the sudden 
*es of temperature demand great care. Means of .passing 
ime pleasantly are fairly abundant. The city is at its 
;st during the carnival festivities, in which, as at Rome, 
js are waged with sweetmeats and flowers. 
story . — Nice (Nicaea) was founded about two thousand years 
>y the Phocaeans of Marseilles, and received its name in 
n of a victory over the neighbouring Ligurians. It 

became one of the busiest trading stations on the Ligurian 
; but as a city it had an important rival in the town of 
melum, which continued to exist till the time of the Lombard 
ions, and has left its ruins at Cimiez, 2\ m. to the north, 
e 7th century Nice joined the Genoese league formed by the 
> of Liguria. In 729 it repulsed the Saracens; but in 859 
>80 they, pillaged and burned it, and for the most of the 10th 
ry remained masters of the surrounding country. During 
fiddle ages Nice had its share in the wars and disasters of 
. As an ally of Pisa it was the enemy of Genoa, and both 
ing of France and the emperor endeavoured to subjugate 
at in spite of all it maintained its municipal liberties. In the 
e of the 13th and 14th centuries it fell more than once into 
lands of the counts of Provence; and at length in 13S8 it 
d itself under the protection of the counts of Savoy. The 
ime strength of Nice now rapidly increased till it was able to 
with the Barbary pirates; the fortifications were largely 
ded and the roads to the city improved. During the struggle 
;en Francis I. and Charles V. great damage was caused by 
>assage of the armies invading Provence; pestilence and 
le raged in the city for several- years. It was in Nice that 
wo monarchs in 1538 concluded, through the mediation of 
III., a truce of ten years; and a marble cross set up to 
lemorate the arrival of the pope still gives its name, Croix de 
►re, to part of the town. In 1543 Nice was attacked by the 
d forces of Francis I. and Barbarossa; and, though the 
►itants, with admirable courage, repulsed the assault which 
eded the terrible bombardment, they were ultimately 
elted to surrender, and Barbarossa was allowed to pillage 
ity and to carry off 2500 captives. Pestilence appeared 
in 1550 and 1580. In 1600 Nice was taken by the duke of 
By opening the ports of the countship to all nations, and 
aiming full freedom of trade, Charles Emmanuel in 1626 
a great stimulus to the commerce of the city, whose noble 
ies took part in its mercantile enterprises. Captured by 
tat in 1691, Nice was restored to Savoy in 1696; but it was 
. besieged by the French in 1705, and in the following year 
adel and ramparts were demolished. The treaty of Utrecht 
13 once more gave the city back to Savoy; and in the 
ful years which followed the “ new town ” Tvas built. 

. 1744 till the peace, of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) the French 
Jpaniards wrere again in possession. In 1775 the king of 
nia destroyed all that remained of the ancient liberties of 
ommune. Conquered in 1792 by the armies of the French 
blic, the county of Nice continued to be part of France till 
but after that date it reverted to Sardinia. By a treaty 
uded in i860 between the Sardinian king and Napoleon III. 
s again transferred to France, and the cession w r as ratified 
'er 25,000 electors out of a total of 30,700. 

L. Durante, Histoire de Nice (3 vols., Turin, 1823-1824); J. N. 
1 , Histoire de Nice et des Alpes Maritimes depuis 21 si^cles 
1862); E. Tisserand, Histoire civile et religieuse de la cite de 
(2 vols., Nice, 1862); Cartulaire de V ancienne catkedrale de Nice 
n, 18 88). 

3 E, an adjective which in- present usage has two main 
ings: (1) fastidious, particular, precise or scrupulous, and 


common since me ictn century, me second only since tne end 
of the 18th. In O. Fr., from which the English form was adapted, 
the word is niche or nice, which are derivatives of Lat. nescins , 
not knowing, ignorant. The development in meaning is doubt- 
ful; some authorities take it as (1) foolish,- (2) foolishly precise, 
(3) delicate, (4) pleasant. Skeat suggests an early confusion 
with the word “ nesh,” soft, delicate, still surviving dialectically. 

NICEPHORUS, the name of three emperors of the East. 

Nicephorus I., emperor 802-811, was a native of Seleucia in 
Pisidia, who was raised by the empress Irene to the office of 
logothetes or lord high treasurer. With the help of the patricians 
and eunuchs he contrived to dethrone and exile Irene, and to be 
elected emperor in her stead. His sovereignty was endangered 
by Bardanes, one of his ablest generals, who revolted and received 
support from other commanders, notably the later emperors Leo 
the Armenian and Michael the Amorian. But Nicephorus gained 
over the latter tw r o, and by inducing the rebel army to disperse 
achieved the submission of Bardanes, "who was relegated to a 
monastery. A conspiracy headed by the patrician Arsaber had 
a similar issue. Nicephorus, who needed large sums to strengthen 
his military force, set himself with great energy to increase the 
empire’s revenue. By his rigorous imposts he alienated the 
favour of his subjects, and especially of the clergy, whom he 
otherwise sought to control firmly. In 803 and 810 he njade a 
treaty with Charlemagne, by which the limits of the two empires 
were amicably fixed. Venice, Istria, the Dalmatian coast and 
South Italy were assigned to the East, while Rome, Ravenna and 
the Pentapolis were included in the Western realm. By with- 
holding the tribute which Irene had agreed to pay to Harun 
al-Rashid, Nicephorus committed himself to a war with the 
Saracens. Compelled by Bardanes’s disloyalty to take the field 
himself, he sustained a severe defeat at Crasus in Phrygia (805), 
and the subsequent inroads of the enemy into Asia Minor induced 
him to make peace on condition of paying a yearly contribution 
of 30,000 gold pieces. By the death of Harun in 809, Nicephorus 
was left free to deal with the Bulgarian king, Krum, who was 
harassing his northern frontiers. In 81 1 Nicephorus invaded 
Bulgaria and drove Krum to ask for terms, but in a night attack 
he allowed himself to be surprised and was slain along with a 
large portion of his army. Krum is said to have made a drinking- 
cup of Nicephorus’s skull. 

Nicephorus II. (Phocas), emperor 963-969, belonged to a 
Cappadocian family which had produced several distinguished 
generals. He was born about 912, joined the army at an early 
age, and, under Constantine VII., became commander on the 
eastern frontier. In the war with the Saracens he began with a 
severe defeat (956), which he retrieved in the years following by 
victories in Syria. In 960 he led an expedition to Crete, stormed 
Candia after a ten months’ siege, and wrested the whole island 
from the Saracens. After receiving the unusual honours of a 
triumph, he returned to the east with a large and well-equipped 
army. In the campaigns of 962-63 by brilliant strategy he forced 
his way through Cilicia into Syria and captured Aleppo, but 
made no permanent conquests. Upon the death of Rom anus II. 
he returned to Constantinople to defend himself against the 
intrigues of the minister Bringas. With the help of the regent 
Theophano and the patriarch, he received supreme command 
of the eastern forces, and being proclaimed emperor by these 
marched upon the capital, where meanwhile his partisans had 
overthrown his enemy Bringas. Thanks to his popularity with 
the army, Nicephorus was crowned emperor by the side of 
Romanus’s infant sons, and in spite of the patriarch’s opposition 
married their mother Theophano. During his reign he continued 
to wage numerous wars. In 964-966 he definitely conquered 
Cilicia and again overran Mesopotamia and Syria, while the 
patrician Nicetas recovered Cyprus. In 968 he reduced most of 
the fortresses in Syria, and after the fall of Antioch and Aleppo 
(969), which were recaptured by his lieutenants, secured his 
conquests by a peace. On his northern frontier he began a w r ar 
against the Bulgarians, to whom the Byzantines had of late been 
paying tribute (967), and by instigating an attack from the 


Le Patimite caliphs, he : sent an expedition to Sicily under 
tas (964-65), but was forced by defeats on land and sea to; 
jate that island completely. In .967 he made peace with the 
:ens of Kairawan and turned to defend himself against their 
non enemy, Otto I. of Germany, who had attacked the 
ntine possessions in Italy;' but after. some initial successes 
enerals were defeated and driven back' upon the southern 1 
. Owing to the care which he lavished upon the proper 
tenance of the army, Nicephorus was compelled to exercise 
economy in other departments. He retrenched the court 
sses and curtailed the immunities of the clergy, and although 
elf of an ascetic disposition forbade the foundation of new 
ister ies. By his heavy imposts and the debasement of the 
ge he forfeited his popularity with the rest of the community, 
^ave rise to riots. Last of all, he was forsaken by his wife, 
in consequence of a conspiracy which she headed with his 
ew : John ■ Zimisces, was assassinated in- his sleeping apart- 
. Nicephorus was the author • of an extant treatise on 
ary tactics which- contains valuable information concerning 
rt of war in his time. ’ - 

cephorus III.- (Botaniates), emperor 1078-1081, belonged 
family which claimed descent from the Roman Fabii and 
:p be commander of the troops in Asia. He revolted in 1078 
Michael VII., and with the connivance of the Turks marched 
Nicaea, where he assumed the purple.- In face of another 
lious general, Nicephorus Bryennius, his election was ratified 
le aristocracy and clergy. ' With the help of Alexius Com- 
5 he drove out of the field Bryennius and other rivals, but 
1 to clear the invading Turks out of Asia Minor. Nicephorus 
ately quarrelled with Alexius, who used his influence with: 
rmy to depose the emperor and banish him to a monastery. 
ie years of his reign he had entirely given himself over to 
uchery. 

; Gibbon, Decline and Fall (ed. Bury, 1896); Finlay, Hist. of 
2;’ G. Schlumbergcr, Niciphore Phocas . (Parish 1890) ; K. 
irdt, Kaiser Nicephorus II. (Halle, 1887). 

CEPHORUS CALLISTUS XANTHQPOULOS, of Constan- 
•le, the last of the Greek ecclesiastical historians, flourished 
-1330. His Historia Ecclesiastica , .in eighteen books, 

;s the narrative down to 610; for the first four centuries 
luthor is largely dependent on his predecessors, Eusebius, 
ites, Sozomen, * Theodoret : and Evagrius, his additions 
ing very little critical faculty; for the later period, his 
irs, based on documents now no longer extant, to which he 
ree access, though he used them also with small discrimina- 
are much more valuable.’ A table of contents of other 
books, continuing the history to the death of Leo the 
sopher in 911, also- exists, but whether the books w'ere ever 
illy written is doubtful.' Some modern scholars are of 
on that Nicephorus appropriated and passed off as his own 
rork of an unknown author of the 10th century. The plan 
ew r ork is good and, in spite of its fables and superstitious 
'dities, ' contains irhportant facts which would otherwise 
-been unknown. The history of the Latin Church receives 
attention.' Only one MS. of -the history is known; it was 
1 by a Turkish soldier from the library at Buda during the 
of Matthias Corvinus of Hungary and taken to-:Constan- 
le, where it was bought by a Christian and eventually reached 
nperial. library at Vienna. Nicephorus was also- the author 
ts of the emperors and patriarchs of Constantinople, of a 
: on the capture of Jerusalem, • and of a synopsis ‘ of the 
tures,; all in iambics; and of commentaries on liturgical 

IS. ’ . . -■ ; 

>rks in J. P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca, cxlv.-cxlvii. ; see also 
B.aur, Die Epochen der kirchlichen Geschichtsschreibung (1852); 
'rumbacher, Geschickte der byzantinischen Litteratur (1897); 
er and Welte's Kir chenl exikon, ix. (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1895). 
CEPHORUS PATRIARCHA (c; 758-829),* Byzantine 

rian and patriarch of Constantinople (806-815). ' Hisfathet 
dorus, one of the secretaries of the emperor Constantine 
onymus, had been scourged and’ banished' for’ his zealous 


commissaries at the council of Nicaea in 787, which witnessed 
the triumph of his opinions; but, feeling dissatisfied with court 
life, he retired into a convent. In 806 he was suddenly raised 
by the emperor Nicephorus I. to the patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople, and this office he held until 815, when he accepted deposi- 
tion rather than assent to the iconoclastic edict promulgated by 
Leo the Armenian in the previous year. He retired to the 
cloister of St Theodore, which he himself had founded, and 
died there in 829. After his death he was included among the 
saints of the orthodox church. 

Nicephorus is the author of a valuable compendium ( Breviarium 
historicum) of Byzantine history from 602 to 770, of a meagre 
Chronologia compendiaria from Adam to the year of his own death. 
The former contains an interesting account of the origin and migra- 
tions of the Bulgarians. Both will be found, together with some 
controversial writings and his biography by his pupil Ignatius, 
also patriarch of Constantinople, in J. P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca f 
.c.; edition of the compendia and life by C. de Boor (1880, 
Teubner series); see also F. Hirsch, Byzantinische Sludien (1876); 
J. Hergenrother, Photius (1867); C. Krumbacher, Geschickte der 
byzantinischen Litter alur (1897); Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchen- 
lexikon, ix. (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1895). 

NICHE (through Fr. niche from Ital. nicchia , nicckio, shell; 
possibly from Lat. mitulus , a sea-mussel; cf. “ napkin ” from 
mappa ), in architecture a recess sunk in a wall, general^ for the 
reception of a statue. The niche is sometimes terminated by 
a simple label, but more commonly by a canopy, and with a 
bracket or corbel for the figure, in which case it is often called 
a “ tabernacle.” 

NICHOL, JOHN (1833-1894), Scottish man of letters, son of 
the astronomer J. P. Nichol (1804-1859),. was bom on the 8th 
of September 1833, and educated at Glasgow and Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he had a brilliant career. After taking his first- 
class in classics, he remained at Oxford as a coach. With Albert 
Venn Dicey, Thomas Hill Green, Swinburne and others, he formed 
the Old Mortality Society for discussions on literary matters. 
In 1862 he was made professor of English literature at Glasgow. 
He had already made a reputation as an acute critic and a suc- 
cessful lecturer, and his influence at Glasgow was very marked. 
He visited the United States in 1865, and in 1882 he wrote 
the article on American literature for the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopcedia Britannica—scn article which is a good example 
of his pungent (sometimes unduly pungent) style. He left 
Glasgow for London in 1889, and died on the nth of October 
1894. Among his best works were his drama Hannibal (1873), 
The Death of Themis lodes , and other Poems (1881), his Byron 
in the “ English Men of Letters ” series (1880), his Robert Burns 
(1882) and Carlyle (1892). 

A Memoir by Professor Knight was published in 1896. 

NICHOLAS, ST, bishop of Myra, in Lycia, a sairit honoured 
by the Greeks and the Latins on the 6th of December. His 
cult is as celebrated as his history is obscure. All the accounts 
that have come down to us are of a purely legendary character, 
and it is impossible to find any single incident confirmed historic- 
ally. The main facts of his life are usually given as follows. 
He was bishop of Myra in the time of the emperor Diocletian, 
was persecuted, tortured for the faith, and kept in prison until 
the more tolerant reign of Constantine, and was present at the 
council of Nicaea. It should be observed that this last circum- 
stance is ignored by all the historians, and that St Athanasius, 
who knew all the notable bishops of the period, never mentions 
Nicholas, bishop of Myra. The oldest known monument of the 
cult of St Nicholas seems to be the church of SS Priscus and 
Nicholas built at Constantinople by the emperor Justinian (see 
Procopius, De aedif. i. 6). In the West, the name of St 
Nicholas appears in the 9th century martyrologies, and churches 
dedicated to him .are to be found at the beginning of the n th 
century. It is more especially, however, from the time of the 
removal of his body to Bari, in Apulia, that his cult became 
popular. The inhabitants of Bari organized an expedition, 
seized his remains by means of a ruse, and transported them to 
Bari, where they were received in triumph on the 9th of May 


image. There are nearly 400 churches in England dedicated 
i Nicholas. He. is the patron saint, of Russia; the, special 
>ctor of children, scholars, merchants and sailors; and is 

k. ed by travellers against robbers. In art St Nicholas. -is 
rented with various attributes, being most commonly 
:ted with three children standing in a. tub by his side^ Of 
various interpretations of this, none is- absolutely certain, 
explanation has been nought in the legend : of St Nicholas 
culously restoring to life three rich youths*; who ; had been 
iered, cut up and concealed in a salting tub by a thievish 
eeper or butcher , in whose house they had taken lodging, 
legend of his surreptitious bestowal of dowries upon the 
i daughters of an impoverished citizen, who, unable to 
ure fit marriages for them, was on the point of giving them 
) a life of shame, is said to have originated the old custom of 
Lg presents in secret on the Eve of St Nicholas, subsequently 
d erred to Christmas Day. Hence the association of Christmas 

“ Santa Claus,” an American corruption of the Dutch 
“ San. Nicolaas,” the custom being brought to America 
he early Dutch colonists. (For the ceremony of the boy- 
Dp elected on St Nicholas’s Day see Boy-Bishop.) 
e N. C. Falconius ,.Sancti Nicolai acta pr.imigenia (Naples, 1751 ) ; 
otheca hagiographica. Graeca (Brussels, 1895), ,p. 96; Bibl. 

1 gr. Latina (Brussels, 1899), n. 6104-6221; F. Nitti di Vito, £e 
imene di S . Nicola di Bari (Bari, 1901); Charles Cahier, 
cteristiques des saints (Paris, 1867), p. 354; Frances Arnold - 
ter,. Studies in Church Dedications (London, 1899), 1.-495-501 ,and 
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CHOLAS, the name of five popes, and one anti-pope. 

[CHOLAS I., sometimes called The Great, and certainly the 
; commanding figure in the series of popes between Gregory 
nd Gregory VII., succeeded Benedict III. in April . 8,58. 
►rding to the annalist Prudentius of Troyes, “he; owed his 
ion less to the choice of the clergy than to the presence and 
ur of the emperor Louis II. arid his nobles ”~who * .can 
ly have foreseen with what ability and persistency the rights 
ie Holy. See as supreme arbiter of Christendom were to be 
ted even against themselves by the man of their choice, 
he previous history of Nicholas nothing is recorded. His 
ificate of nine years and a half was marked by a,t least 
5 memorable contests which have left their mark in. history, 
first was that in which he , supported the .claims , of the 
stly degraded patriarch of Constantinople, Ignatius; the 
>ry of the conflict cannot be related- here, but two of its 
lents, the excommunication of Photius, the rival of Ignatius,, 
lie pope in 863,- and the counter-deposition of Nicholas 
idiotius in 867, were steps of serious moment , towards the 
lanent separation between the Eastern and the Western 
rch. The second great struggle was that with Lothair, 
king of Lorraine (second son of the emperor Lothair I., 
brother of the emperor Louis II.), about the divorce of his 
Theutberga or Thietberga. The king,, who desired to marry 
nistress Waldrada, had brought a grave charge against the 
of his queen before her marriage; with the help of, Arch- 
Dps Gunther of Cologne and Thietgaud of Treves, a confession | 
flit had been extorted from Thietberga, and, after the matter 1 
been discussed, at more than one synod, that of Aix-Ia-r ^ 
pelle Anally authorized Lothair, on the strength of- this, 
ession, to marry again. Nicholas ordered a fresh synod >( 
cy the cause over again at Metz in 863; but. Lothair, who 
present with his nobles, anew secured a judgment favourable 
imself, whereupon the ; pope not only quashed the whole, 
eedings, but excommunicated and deposed Gunther and 
rtgaud, who had been audacious enough to bring to Rome 
irson the “ libellus 99 of the synod. The archbishops appealed 
,ouis II., then at Benevento, to obtain the withdrawal of 
* sentence by force; but, although he actually occupied 
Leonine; city (864), he was unsuccessful in obtaining any 
ession,- and had to withdraw to Ravenna. Thietberga. 
elf was now induced to write to the pope a letter in which she 
ared the invalidity of her own marriage, and urged the cause. 


urging. her : to maintain the truth steadfastly, even to the death 
if need: were, “ for, since Christ is the truths whosoever dies 
for the truth assuredly dies, for Christ.” The imminent humilia- 
tion of Lothair was, prevented only by., the death of Nicholas. 
The th ; ird great. ecclesiastical cause which marks, this pontificate 
was -that : in ..which ; the ; indefeasible ; right of bishops to appeal 
to Rome against their metropolitans was successfully, maintained 
in the case of . Rothad -of. Soissons, who. had been deposed by 
Hincmar of Reims.; It was in the. course of the controversy 
with the great and powerful- Neustrian archbishop that papal 
: recognition was first- given (in 865V to the False Decretals, 

- which, had probably been brought, by Rothad to Rome in the 
preceding year (see Decretals)..- At an- early? period in his reign 
it also became necessary for.-Nicholas to .administer discipline 
to John of Ravenna, who seems to have relied not only on the 
! prestige of his; famous see but also -on. the . support of Louis II. 
After lying under excommunication . for some time he made a 
full submission. Nicholas was the pope to whom Boris, the 
newly converted king of- Bulgaria, addressed himself for practical 
instruction in some;. of the difficult moral and social problems 
which naturally arise during a transition from heathenism to 
Christianity. The pope’s letter in reply to the hundred, and 
: six questions and petitions of the barbarian • king is perhaps the 
most interesting literary relic of Nicholas I. now extant. He 
died on the 13th of November 867, and was succeeded by 
Adrian II. 

The epistolae. of; Nicholas I. are. printed in.-Migne, Patrologia Lat. 
vol. 119, p. 769 seq, 'See F. Gregorovius, BLomein the Middle Ages t 
vol. ni. (Eng. trans., London, 1900-1902) ; H. Lammer, Nikolaus I. 
und die hyzantinische Staatskirche seiner Zeit (Berlin, 1857); J. Roy, 

. Saint- Nicolas I. (Paris, 1900); J. Richterich, Papst Nikolaus I. 
(Bern, ' 1903) ; v A. Greinacher, Die Anschauungen des Papstes 
, Nikolaus I. liber das Verhdltnis- von Staat und Kirche (1909) . (X.)- 

Nicholas II. ; pope from December 1658 to July 1061, was a 
Burgundian namied Gerard, w r ho at the time of his election was 
bishop- of Florence. He was set up by Hildebrand, with the 
support' of the empress-regent Agnes and of the powerful Duke 
Godfrey of Lorraine, against Benedict ‘X., the nominee of the 
Roman nobles, and was crowned at Rome, after the expulsion 
of Benedict, on the 24th of January 1059. His pontificate 1 was 
signalized by the continuance of the policy of ecclesiastical 
reform associated with the name of Hildebrand (afterwards 
Gregory VIL)L J To secure his position he at once entered into 
relation with the Normans, new firmly established in southern 
Italy, and later in the year the new alliance was cemented at 
M el fiy where Nicholas II., accompanied by Hildebrand, Cardinal 
Humbert and the abbot Desiderius of Monte Cassino, solemnly 
invested Robert Guiscard with the duchies of Apulia, Calabria 
and Sicily, and Richard of Aversa with the principal! ty of Capua, 
in return for oaths of fealty and the promise of assistance in 
guarding the rights of the Church. The. first fruits of this 
arrangement, which 4 vas based on no firmer foundation than the 
fofged “ Donation of Constantine 99 ( q.v .), but destined to give 
to the papacy : a position of : independence towards both the 
Eastern and Western Empires, was the reduction in the autumn, 
with Norman aid, of Galera, where the anti-pope had taken 
refuge, and the end of the subordination of the papacy to the 
Roman nobles. ; ' '• 

. Meanwhile, .Bet er .Damian , and Bishop Anselm of Lucca had 
been sent' by Pope Nicholas to Milan to adjust the difference 
between the Patarenes and the archbishop and clerg}^. The 
result was a fresh triumph, fpr the papacy, Archbishop Wido, 
in,- face of the rqinous conflict in the Church of Milan, being 
-forced to submit ,tp the terms proposed by the legates, which 
.involved, the principle of the, subordination of Milan to Rome; 
the new relation. was- advertized by the unwilling attendance of 
Wido and, the other Milanese bishops at the council summoned 
to . the Lateran palace in April, 1059* This council not only 
continued the Hildebramdine reforms by. sharpening the discipline 
of - thje. clergy , but marks an epoch in the history of the papacy 
by its famous t ;regulation .of future elections to the Holy See (see 


mate result was tne revival or strainea relations wnn tne 
e, due to the fact that the emperor’s traditional rights in 
ratter of papal elections had been completely ignored, 
en, cardinal priest of S. Chrysogonus, was sent to the 
in court to attempt to allay the consequent ill-feeling, but 
ot received. Pope Nicholas, moreover, had offended the 
in bishops by what they regarded as arbitrary interference 
:heir rights: he had refused to send the pallium of Arch- 
) Siegfried of Mainz; he had sent a sharp letter of 
lition to Archbishop Anno of Cologne. The resulting 
ition culminated in a synod of German bishops, perhaps 
in 1061 (its date and place of meeting are unknown), at 
the decrees of the pope, including the new electoral law, 
annulled, while he himself was deposed and his name 
:d to be expunged from the canon of the Mass. That these 
tions were not followed by any further action was due to 
ar of parties in Germany, which enabled the papacy to 
: a demonstration of opinion to which no effect could be 

holas II. died at Florence in July 1061. Personally he 
ne of the least important of the popes, and the great 
tance of the events of his pontificate is due to the fact 
is Peter Damian wrote ( Epist . i. 7), he possessed in Hilde- 
, Cardinal Humbert and Bishop Boniface of Albano 
rimi et pers pleads oculi. 

Diplomata , epistolae , decreta are in Migne, Patrolog . Lat. 
p. 1301-1366. See the article “ Nikolaus II.” by C. Mirbt 
rzog-Hauck, Realencyklopadie (3rd ed.^ Leipzig, 1904b with 
jraphy. Other lists of authorities are in Potthast, Biblioth. 
lied. Aev. (2nd ed., Berlin, 1896), p. 854; and Ulysse Chevalier, 
oire des sources hist, biobibliogr. (Paris, 1905), vol. 3347, s.v. 
las II.” (X.) 

holas III. (Giovanni Gaetano Orsini), pope from the 
of November 1277 to the 22nd of August 1280, was a 
n nobleman who had served under eight popes, been made 
lal-deacon of St Nicola in carcere Tulliano by Innocent IV., 
tor of the Franciscans by Alexander IV., inquisitor-general 
ban IV 7 ., and succeeded John XXI., largely through family 
ice, after a six-months’ vacancy in the Holy See. His 
pontificate was marked by several important events. A 
politician, he greatly strengthened the papal position in 
He concluded a concordat with Rudolph of Habsburg in 
:27s, by which the Romagna and the exarchate of Ravenna 
guaranteed to the pope; and in July he issued an epoch- 
g constitution for the government of Rome, which forbade 
lers taking civil office. Nicholas issued the bull Exiit 
e 14th of August 1279 to settle the strife within the 
iscan order between the parties of strict and loose observ- 
He repaired the Lateran and the Vatican at enormous 
and erected a beautiful country house at Soriano near 
>0. Nicholas, though a man of learning and strength of 
:ter, brought just reproach on himself for his efforts to 
principalities for his nephews and other relations. He 
rom a stroke of apoplexy and was succeeded by Martin IV. 
" Les Registres de Nicofas III.,” published by Jules Gay in 
heque des ecoles franqaises d 1 Athenes et de Rome (Paris, 1898- 
A. Potthast, Regesia pontif. Roman, vol, 2 (Berlin, 1873); 
mski, “ Papst Nikolaus III.” in Kirchengesckichtliche Studien 
iter, 1903); F. Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages , vol. 5, 
by Mrs G. W. Hamilton (London, 1900-1902) ; Fr. Wertsch, 
zziehungen Rudolfs von Habsburg zur rom . Kurie bis zum Tode 
-us III. (Bochum, 1880) ; G. Palmieri, Introiti ed esiti di Papa 
bill . (Rome, 1889). (C. H. Ha.) 

holas IV. (Girolamo Masci), pope from the 22nd of 
ary 1288 to the 4th of April 1292, a native of Ascoli and a 
[scan monk, had been legate to the Greeks under Gregory X. 
? 2, succeeded St Bonaventura as general of his order in 
was made cardinal-priest of Sta Prassede and Latin 
rch of Constantinople by Nicholas III., cardinal-bishop of 
rina by Martin IV., and succeeded Honorius IV. after a 
onths’ vacancy in the papacy. He was a pious, peace- 
monk with, no ambition save for the church, the crusades 
he extirpation of heresy. He steered a middle course 
en the factions at Rome, and sought a settlement of the' 


ivapies ana 01c uy alter tne latter nau expressly recognized papai 
suzerainty, and in February 1291 concluded a treaty with 
Alphonso III. of Aragon and Philip IV. of France looking toward 
the expulsion of James of Aragon from Sicily. The loss of 
Ptolemais in 1291 stirred the pope to renewed enthusiasm for 
a crusade. He sent the celebrated Franciscan missionary, John 
of Monte Corvino, with some companions to labour among the 
Tatars and Chinese. He issued an important constitution on 
the 18th of July 1289, which granted to the cardinals one-half 
of ail income accruing to the Roman see and a share in the 
financial management, and thereby paved the way for that 
independence of the college of cardinals which, in the following 
century, was to be of detriment to the papacy. Nicholas died in 
the palace which he had built beside Sta Maria Maggiore, and 
was succeeded by Celestine V. 

See “ Les Registres de Nicolas IV.,” ed. by Ernest Langlois in 
Bibliotheque des ecoles franqaises d' Athenes et de Rome (Paris, 1886- 
1893); A. Potthast, Regesta pontif. Roman, vol. 2 (Berlin, 1875); 
F. Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, vol. 5, trans. by Mrs G. W. 
Hamilton (London, 1900-1902); O. Schiff, “ Studien zur Geschichte 
Papst Nikolaus iV.” in Historische Studien (1897); W. Norden, 
Das Papsttum u. Byzanz (Berlin, 1903); R. Rohricht, Geschichte 
des Konigreichs Jerusalem (Innsbruck, 1898); j. B. Sagmiiller, 
Die Thati^keit u. Stellung der Kardindle bis Papst Bonifaz VIII. 
(Freiburg-i.-B., 1896); J. P. Kirsch, “Die Finanzverwaltung des 
Kardinalkollegiums im 13. u. 14. Jahrhunderte ” in Kirchen- 
geschichtliche Studien (1895). (C. H. Ha.) 

Nicholas V. (Tomaso Parentucelli or Tomaso da Sarzana), 
pope from the 6th of March 1447 to the 24th of March 1455, 
was born at Sarzana, where his father wat* a physician, in 
1398. He early studied at Bologna, where the bishop, Nicholas 
Albergati, was so much struck with his ardour for learning that 
he gave him the chance to pursue his studies further, by sending 
him on a tour through Germany, France and England. He 
distinguished himself at the council of Ferrara-Florencc, and in 
1444 vras made bishop of Bologna by Pope Eugenius IV., who 
soon afterwards named him as one of the legates charged to 
negotiate at the convention of Frankfort an understanding 
between the Holy See and the Empire with regard to the re- 
forming decrees of the council of Basel. His successful diplomacy 
was rewarded, on his return to Rome, with the title of cardinal 
priest of Sta Susanna (December 1446). He was elected pope in 
succession to Eugenius IV. on the 6th of March of the following 
year, taking the name of Nicholas in honour of his early bene- 
factor. 

The eight years of his pontificate were important in the 
political, scientific and literary history of the world. With the 
German king, Frederick III., he made the Concordat of Vienna, 
or Aschaffenburg (February 17, 1448), by which the decrees 
of the council of Basel against papal annates and reservations 
were abrogated so far as Germany was concerned; and in the 
following year he secured a still greater triumph w r hen the 
resignation of the anti-pope Felix V. (April 7), and his own 
recognition by the rump of the council of Basel, assembled at 
Lausanne, put an end to the papal schism. The next year, 
1450, Nicholas held a jubilee at Rome; and the offerings of the 
numerous pilgrims who thronged to Rome gave him the means 
of furthering the cause of culture in Italy, which he had so 
much at heart. In March 1452 he crowned Frederick III. as 
emperor in St Peter’s, the last occasion of the coronation of an 
emperor at Rome. 

Under the generous patronage of Nicholas humanism made 
rapid strides. He employed hundreds of copyists and scholars, 
giving as much as ten thousand gulden for a metrical translation 
of Homer, and founded a library of nine thousand volumes. 
Nicholas himself was a man of vast erudition, and his friend 
Aeneas Silvius (later Pope Pius II.) said of him that “ what 
he does not know is outside the range of human knowledge.’ 1 
He was compelled, however, to add that the lustre of his 
pontificate would be for ever dulled by the tragic fall of Con- 
stantinople, which the Turks took in 1453. The pope bitterly 
felt this catastrophe as a double blow to Christendom and to 
Greek letters. “ It is a second death,” w’rote Aeneas Silvius, 


ured to reconcile the mutual animosities of the Italian 
, but without much success. 

holas conceived great plans for beautifying and developing 
He restored the walls and numerous churches, and 
the rebuilding of the Vatican and St Peter’s. In under- 
; these works Nicholas was moved by no vulgar motives, 
ea being “ to strengthen the weak faith of the people by 
“eatness of that which it sees.” The Romans, however, 
dated neither his motives nor their results, and in 1452 
ridable conspiracy for the overthrow of the papal govern- 
under the leadership of Stefano Porcaro, was discovered 
rushed. This revelation of disaffection, together with the 
f Constantinople, darkened the last years of Nicholas; 
rhomas of Sarzana,,” he said, “ I had more happiness in a 
ran now in a whole year.” He died on the 24th of March 

Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopadie fiir protestantische Theologie 
ircke , vol. xiv. (1904), with full 'references; Cambridge Modern 
y, i. 76-78; and M. Creighton, History of the Papacy (London, 
vol. ii. 

:holas V. (Pietro Rainalducci), antipope in Italy from 
to 1330 during the pontificate of John XXII. at Avignon, 
native of Corbara in the Abruzzi. He joined the Franciscan 
after separating from his wife in 1310, and became famous 
preacher. He was elected through the influence of the 
imunicated emperor, Louis the Bavarian, by an assembly 
iests and laymen, and consecrated at St Peter’s on the 
of May 1328 by the bishop of Venice. After spending 
nonths in Rome, he withdrew with Louis to Viterbo and j 
e to Pisa, where he was guarded by the imperial vicar, 
as excommunicated by John XXII, in April 1329, and 
t refuge with Count Boniface of Donoratico near Piombino. 
lg obtained assurance of pardon, he presented a confession 
, sins first to the archbishop of Pisa, and then (25th of 
>t 1330) to the pope at Avignon. He remained in bonour- 
mprisonment in the papal palace until his death in October 

F. Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages , vol. 6, trans. by 
r. W. Hamilton (London, 1900-1902); Baluzius, Vitae paparum 
inensium , vol. 1 (Paris, 1693); J. B. Christophe, Histone de la 
te pendant le XIV^ me siecle, vol. I (Paris, 1853); E. Marcour, 

' der MinoriUn am Kampfe zwischen Konig Ludwig IV. von 
n und Papst Johann XXII. (Emmerich, ^1874); Eubel, “ Der 
ipanst Nicolaus V. u. seine Hierarchic,” in Hist. Jahrbuck, 

> (1891). (C. H. Ha.) 

JHOLAS (1841- ), King of Montenegro and the Berda, 

)orn at the village of Niegush, the ancient home of the 
ng family of Petrovitch-Niegush, on the 2 5th of September 
His father, Mirko Petrovitch, a celebrated Montenegrin 
or, was elder brother to Danilo II., who left no male off- 
5. After 1696, when the dignity of liadika , or prince- 
p, became hereditary in the Petrovitch family, the sovereign 
: had descended from uncle to nephew, the vladikas belong- 

> the order of the “ black clergy ” who are forbidden to 
/•. A change was introduced by Danilo II., who declined the 
>pal office, married and declared the principality hereditary 
* direct male line. Mirko Petrovitch having resigned his 

to the throne, his son was nominated heir, and the old 
m of succession w r as thus accidentally continued. Prince 
)las, who had been trained from infancy in martial and 
tic exercises, spent a portion of his early boyhood at Trieste 
2 household of the Kuetitch family, to which his aunt, the 
ess Darinka, wife of Danilo II., belonged. The princess was 
dent advocate of French culture, and at her suggestion the 
5 heir of the vladikas was sent to the academy of Louis 
■and in Paris. Unlike his contemporary, King Milan of 
a, Prince Nicholas was little influenced in his tastes and 
s by his Parisian education; the young mountaineer, 
e keen patriotism, capability for leadership and poetic 
ts early displayed themselves, showed no inclination for 
ieasures of the French capital, and eagerly looked forward 
turning to his native land. He was still in Paris when, 
nsequence of the assassination of his uncle, he succeeded 


in an unfortunate struggle with lurkey; the prince distin- 
guished himself during the campaign, and on one occasion 
narrowly escaped with his life. In the period of peace which 
followed he carried out a series of military, administrative and 
educational reforms. In 1867 he met the emperor Napoleon III. 
at Paris, and in 1868 he undertook a journey to Russia, where 
he received an affectionate welcome from the tsar, Alexander II. 
He afterwards visited the courts of Berlin and Vienna. His 
efforts to enlist the sympathies of the Russian imperial family 
were productive of important results for Montenegro; consider- 
able subventions were granted by the tsar and tsaritsa for 
educational and other purposes, and supplies of arms and 
ammunition were sent to Cettigne. In 1871 Prince Dolgorouki 
arrived at Montenegro on a special mission from the tsar, and 
distributed large sums of money among the people. In 1869 
Prince Nicholas, whose authority was now firmly established, 
succeeded in preventing the impetuous mountaineers from 
aiding the Krivoshians in their revolt against the Austrian 
government (see Cattaro); similarly in 1897 he checked the 
martial excitement caused by the outbreak of the Greco-Turkish 
War. In 1876 he declared war against Turkey; his military 
reputation was enhanced by the ensuing campaign, and still 
more by that of 1877-78, during which he captured Nikshitch, 
Antivari and Dulcigno. The war resulted in a considerable 
extension of the Montenegrin frontier and the acquisition of 
a seaboard on the Adriatic. In 1883 Prince Nicholas visited 
the sultan, with whom he subsequently maintained the most 
cordial relations; in 1.896 he celebrated the bicentenary of the 
Petrovitch dynasty, and in the same year he attended the 
coronation of the tsar Nicholas II.; in May 1898 he visited Queen 
Victoria at Windsor. In 1900 he assumed the title of “ Royal 
Highness.” On the 28th of August 1910, during the celebration 
of his jubilee, he assumed the title of king, in accordance with 
a petition from the Skupshtina. . He was at the same time 
gazetted field-marshal in the Russian army, an honour never 
previously conferred on any foreigner except the great duke of 
Wellington. The descendant of a long line of warriors, gifted 
with a fine physique and a commanding presence, a successful 
military leader and a graceful poet, King Nicholas possessed 
many characteristics which awoke the enthusiasm of the im- 
pressionable Servian race, while his merits as a statesman 
received general recognition. His system of government, which 
may be described as a benevolent despotism, was perhaps that 
best suited to the character of his subjects. His historical 
dramas, poems and ballads hold a recognized place in contem- 
porary Slavonic literature; among them are — Balkanska Tzaritza 
and Kniaz A rvanili (dramas); Haidana , Potini Abenserage and 
Pesnik i Vila (poems); Skupliene Pesme and Nova Kola (mis- 
cellaneous songs). In November i860 Prince Nicholas married 
Milena, daughter of the voievode Petar Vukotitch. Of his three 
sons, the eldest, Prince Danilo, married (July 27, 1899) Duchess 
Jutta (Militza) of Mecklenburg-Strelitz; of his six daughters, 
Princess Militza married the Grand Duke Peter Nikolaievitch, 
Princess Stana, Duke George of Leuchtenberg, Princess Helena, 
King Victor Emmanuel III. of Italy, and Princess Anka, Prince 
Francis Joseph of Battenberg. * (J.'D. B.) 

NICHOLAS I. (Nikolai Pavlovich], emperor of Russia (1796- 
1855), eighth child of the emperor Paul I. and his wife Maria 
Feodorovna, was born at Tsarskoe-Selo on the 25th of June 
(July 6, N.S.) 1796. He was only five years old when his 
father’s murder brought his brother Alexander I. to the throne 
(1801). In the following year his education was entrusted to 
M. von Lambsdorff, director of the 1st cadet corps and ex- 
governor of Courland,a man of character and wide knowledge, 
who superintended it for the next fifteen years. But Nicholas 
had as little taste for learning as his brother Constantine. The 
royal pupils spent their lesson hours, as Nicholas afterwards 
confessed, “ partly in dreaming, partly in drawing all sorts of 
nonsense,” in the end “ cramming ” just enough to scrape 
through their examinations without discredit. Their chief bent 
was in the direction of everything connected with military 


ms of the Orthodox Church and the repetition of prayers by 
e; dogmatic questions Nicholas neither Understood nor 
ed about; and, in spite of his reverence for -his brother 
xander, the latter’s mysticism had not ‘the faintest influence 
m him. 

rhough a colonel in his cradle and a general since 180S, the 
fid-duke Nicholas did not see any active service until 1814, 
m he was allowed to join -the -Russian head-quarters in France 
. not- to take part in any fighting. It is characteristic of him 
t from this time onwards he never wore civilian dress. In 
5 he w*as with the Allies in Paris, and in the following year 
out on the grand tour, visiting Moscow and the western 
Vinces of Russia, Berlin (where his engagement to Princess 
niotte Louise, daughter of Frederick William III., was 
anged) and England, where ;:his handsome ^presence and 
fming address created a profound impression. 1 On the 
3th of July 1817 took place at* St' Petersburg his marriage to 
ncess Charlotte (Alexandra Feodorovna), the beginning of 
se intimate relations between the courts of Berlin and St 
ersburg which were later to become of great international 
>ortance.' On the 17/2'gth.of April 1818 them first child, the 
are emperor Alexander II., was born. In the autumn Nicholas 
; placed in command of the 2nd brigade of the 1st division of 
Guard. In 1819 the emperor. Alexander first mentioned his 
mtion to abdicate in favour of Nicholas; Constantine consent- 
to stand aside; but he took no steps to initiate his prospective 
: in affairs of state, and the grand-duke continued to be 
fined to his military duties; In 1820 a further important 
) in the matter of the succession was taken m the divorce of 
istantine from the grand-duchess Anne and' his re-marriage 
Johanna Grudzinska : (see Constantine Pavlovich). In 
.uary 1822 k was decided in a*. family council, kfith the know- 
5'e though not in the presence of Nicholas, that Constantine’s 
ition to be relieved of the burden of the Grown,- for which’ he 
-himself unfitted, should be granted". ’ It was not. however, 
il August 1823 that the emperor drew up the necessary papers, 
he presence of the metropolitan Fhilaret and other witnesses, 
l deposited them in sealed packets, to be opened at his death , 
h the. council of state, the sehate and. the holy synod. For 
te reason, 1 which can only be- conjectured,' Constantine was 
made a party to this proceeding. •> ■ ", 

Jexander L «died at Taganrog on the xst of December 1825. 
en, some days later, the news; reached St Petersburg; ail 
» 'confusion and uncertainty. Constantine : was at Warsaw; 
holas, who on the 3rd of May of the same year had become 
if of the 2nd division of the infantry of the Guard, "was too 
scious of his unpopularity in the army— the fruit of his 
Stic discipline — to dare to assume the" crown without a public 
ication on the part of the legitimate heir. No- steps were 
en to open the sealed packets, and he himself took the oath 
Constantine, and, with characteristic contempt for constitu- 
ial forms, usurped the functions of the -senate and council of 
.e by himself ordering its imposition on the regiments stationed 
it Petersburg. - But Constantine refused to come to St Peters- | 
g, or to-do more than himself take, the .oath to Nicholas as I 
Deror, and write assuring him of his loyalty.' The result was j 
aree week^’ interregnum, of which the discontented spirits 
he army took advantage : to bring to a head a plot that had 
5 been hatching in favour of constitutional reform. When 
the '14th of December the troops who had already taken the 
ti 'to Constantine tvere ordered to Take another to Nicholas, 
fas easy to persuade them that this was a treasonable plot 
inst the true emperor. The Moscow regiment refused to take 
oath, and part of it marched, shouting for Constantine and 
onstitution,” 2 to the square before the Senate House, where 
7 were joined by a company of . the Guard and the sailors 
n the warships. In this crisis Nicholas showed high personal 

See Stockmar, Denk&iirdigkeiten (Brunswick, T872), p. 98 seq.; 

, for a later impression, Queen Victoria to ' the king of the | 
dans, 4th of June 1844,- in Queen 'Victoria's Letters,' 

They had been told that this was the name of Constantine’s wife. 


how many, and which, regiments could be trusted. For hours 
he stood, or sat on horseback, amid the surging crowd, facing 
the mutinous soldiers — who had loaded their muskets and 
formed- square— while effort after effort was made to bring them 
to reason, sometimes at the cost of life— as in the case of Count 
Miloradovich, military governor of St Petersburg, who was 
mortally wounded by a pistol shot while arguing with the 
mutineers. Nicholas was saved by the very belief of the con- 
spirators in the universal sympathy of the army with their aims. 
Had the mutinous troops early in the day received the order to 
1 attack, they would have carried the waverers with them; but 
they hesitated to fire on comrades whom they expected to see 
march over to their side; and when at last the emperor had 
steeled his heart to use force, a few rounds of grape-shot sufficed 
to quell the mutiny. The chief conspirators — Prince Shchepin- 
Rostovski, Suthoff, Ryleyev, Prince Sergius Trubetskoi, Prince 
Obolenski and others — were arrested the same night and inter- 
rogated by the emperor in person. A special commission, con- 
sisting entirely of officers, was then set up; and before this, for 
five months, the prisoners were subjected to a rigorous. inquisition. 3 
It was soon clear that the Decabrist 4 rising was but one manifesta- 
tion of a vast conspiracy permeating the whole army. A military 
rising on a large scale in the south was only averted by the news 
of the failure of the mutiny at St Petersburg; and at Moscow 
there were many arrests, including that of Colonel Paul Pestel, 
the chief of the revolutionary southern league. The prisoners 
were finally brought to trial before a supreme criminal court 
established by imperial ukaz on the 1st of June 1826; there were 
121 of them and their trial had concluded by the 12th of June. 
Some w*ere condemned to death, others to solitary confinement 
in fortresses, others to the Siberian mines and colonies. Of the 
latter many were accompanied by their wives, though the Russian 
law allows divorce in the case of such sentences; the emperor 
unwillingly allowed the devoted women to go, but decreed that 
any children born to them in Siberia would be illegitimate. 

Firmly” seated on his throne. Nicholas proceeded to fill up the 
gaps in his education by studying the condition of his empire. 
In spite of his reverence for his brother’s memory, he made a 
clean sw*eep of “ the angel’s ” Bible Society, 6 and other para- 
phernalia of official hypocrisy; as for Alexander’s projects of 
reform, the pitiful legacy of a life of unfulfilled purposes, these 
tvere reported upon b} r committees, considered and shelved. 
Nicholas too saw the need for reform; the Decabrist conspiracy 
had burnt that into his soul; but he had his own views as to the 
reform needed. The state was corrupt, disorganized; what was 
wanted was not more liberty but more discipline. So he put 
civil servants, professors and students into uniform, and for 
little offences had them marched to the guard-house; thought 
was disciplined by the censorship, the army by an unceasing 
round of parades and inspections. The one great gift of 
Nicholas I; to Russia, a gift which he really believed would be 
welcome because it would bring every subject into immediate 
contact with the throne, was — the secret police, the dreaded 
Third Section. 6 

The crowning fault of Nicholas w r as, how T ever, that he would 
not delegate his authority; whom could he trust but himself ? 
In this he resembled his contemporary the emperor Francis I. 
But Francis w r ould “ sleep upon” a difficult problem; Nicholas 
never slept. His constitution was of iron, his capacity for work 
prodigious; reviews and parades, receptions of deputations, 
visits to public institutions, then eight or nine hours in his 

3 The prisoners were kept in solitary confinement in the casemates 
of the inner fortress of St Peter and St Paul. They were brought 
blindfolded before the commission, and -then suddenly confronted 
with their interrogators. Many went mad under the ordeal, one 
died, and one starved himself to death (Schiemann, ii. 73). 

4 From Russ. Dekabr , December. 

5 ** The Holy Scriptures distributed with an absurd profusion in a 
country where the clergy itself js hardly able to understand and 
explain thern ” had been the “ prime source of all the secret societies 
established, in the empire.” Piece remise par S.M. VEmpereur 
Nicolas , in Nesselrode vi. 275. 

• 6 Le. of the Private Chancery of the emperor. 


d not but' Drove the narrow limits of autocratic power. 
Ler the “ Iron Tsar ” the outward semblance of authority 
perfectly maintained; but behind this imposing facade 
whole structure of the Russian administrative system con- 
ed to rot and crumble' The process- was even hastened; 
the emperor’s stern discipline crushed out all independence 
lit i alive and silenced all honest criticism. The secret police 
/ided but a poor substitute for the assistance ' which ; an 
ts-eyed' and articulate public opinion gives to the efficient 
king of a constitutional system; for the greatest of autocrats 
but two eyes, and it is no difficult task to deceive him. 
is it came about that, as Professor Schiemann puts it, 
Dtemkin’s scenerj r was brought out again.” and Nicholas 
ced with conscious self-approval through a Russia Seemingly 
ordered, but iri fact merely temporarily prepared for each 
;e of his progress. 

far is the ultimate and sharpest test of the soundness of a 
e; affid' to' this test Russia was submitted soon after the 
issidn of Nicholas; who could hot be blind to the revelations 
resulted, though he drew the wrong moral. These re- 
lions had, indeed, begun before the outbreak of the war 
1 Turkey in 1828, The new tsar had devoted 1 especial 
mtion to the reform and reconstruction of the navy, which 
er Alexander I. had been suffered to decay. Yet the newly ‘ 
mized squadron which in 1827 set out on the cruise' which 
ed at Navarino only- reached Plymouth with difficulty, and 
*e had to be completely refitted. The disastrous- Balkan 
ipaign of 1828 was an even more astounding revelation of j 
uption, disorganization and folly in high places; and the 
;ence of the emperor did 'nothing to mitigate the attendant 1 
3. He was indefatigable, in war as in peace, in parading/and 1 
►ecting; ‘the weaty and starving soldiers were forced to turn 
amid the marshes of the Dobrudscha as spick and span as on 
parade grounds of St Petersburg; but he could do nothing 
et order in the confusion of the commissariat, which’ caused 
troops to die like flies of dysentery and scurvy; or to remedy 
scandals of the hospitals, .which inflicted on the wounded 
peakable sufferings. On the other hand, his presence wa s 
icient to hamper the. initiative of Prince Wittgenstein, the 
final commander-in-chief ; for Nicholas was constitutionally 
Lpable of leaving- him a free hand.' This was one reason for 
failure of the opening campaign. 1 Another was more 
litable to the tsaris heart than to his head; he turned from 
sight of wounds and blood, and would not make up his 
d to sanction operations which, at the cost of a few hundred 
s, would have saved thousands who perished miserably of 
ase. 2 ■ ' 

'hese then were the leading principles which - underlay 
holas’s domestic and foreign policy from first to last: to 
ipline Russia, and by means of a disciplined Russia to 
ipline the world. So far as the latter task was concerned, 
again sharply divided the issues which Alexander had con- 
id. The mission of Russia in the West was, in ’accordance 
h the principles of the Holy Alliance as Nicholas -interpreted 
m, to uphold the cause of legitimacy and autocracy against 
Revolution; her mission in the East was; with or without 
co-operation of “ Europe,” to advance the cause of Orthodox 
istianity, of which she was the natural protector, at the 
ense of the decaying Ottoman empire. , The sympathy of 
;ope wffth the insurgent Greeks gave the tsar his opportunity, 
i duke of Wellington was sent to St Petersburg in 1826 to 

Nicholas remained in Russia in 1829, and Diabitsch had a free 
d. 

He once sentenced an unhappy Jew to run the gauntlet of 10,000 
kes, exclaiming as he signed the warrant; ** Thank God, we have 
:hpital punishment in Russia L” Yet his nature had its kindly 
: “ fie feels kindness deeply — and his love for his wife and 
dren, ana for ail children, is very great ” (Queen Victoria, loc. cit). 
also spent much personal effort in organizing the charitable 
itutions of the dowager empress Maria, and Founded a great 
iber of institutions for technical education. 


value of Nicholas’s apparent sincerity of purpose and charm of 
manner • the “ Iron Duke ” was to the “ Iron Tsar” as soft 
iron to steel; Great Britain/ without efficient guarantees for the 
future/stood committed to the policy which ended in the de- 
struction of the Ottoman sea-power at Navarino and the march 
of the Russians on Constantinople. By the treaty of Adrianople 
in 1829 Turkey seemed 'to become little better than a vassal 
•state of the tsar, a relation intensified, after the first revolt of 
Mehemet Ali, by the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi in 1833 . (see 
Mehemet Ali). In the West, meanwhile,, the. revolutions of 
1836 had modified the ’ balance of forces. Nicholas himself 
proposed an armed intervention of the; Alliance in order “ to 
restore order ” in Belgium and France; 3 and when his allies 
held back even proposed to intervene alone, a project rendered 
impossible by the outbreak of the great insurrection in Poland, 
which tied the hands of all three powers (see Poland: History). 
In the circumstances, Nicholas was forced to give a grudging 
recognition to the title of Louis Philippe ashing of the French; 
his recognition of that of Leopold, king of the Belgians, was 
postponed until King William of the Netherlands had finally 
resigned his rights. Then, the insurrection in Poland once 
crushed, and Poland itself scarce surviving even as a geographical 
expression, 4 he drew the three eastern autocratic powers together 
in a new “ Holy Alliance ” by the secret convention of Berlin 
(3rd Oct. 1833) reaffirming the right and duty df intervention at 
the request of a legitimate sovereign. The cordial understanding 
with Austria, cemented at Munchehgratz and Berlin, was 
renewed, after the accession of the emperor Ferdinand, at 
Prague and Toplitz (1835) ; on the latter occasion it was decided 
“ without difficulty” to suppress the republic of Cracow, as 
a centre of revolutionary agitation. 6 The Triple Alliance was 
now, in the tsar’s opinion, “ the last anchor of safety for the 
monarchical cause.” To its maintenance he had sacrificed “ his 
religious convictions” and “ the traditions of Russian policy” 
in consenting to uphold the integrity of Turkey;, a sacrifice 
perhaps - the' less hard to make since, as he added, the Ottoman 
empire no longer existed. 6 He allowed himself to be persuaded 
by Metterriich to support the cause of Bon Carlos in Spain, 7 
and so early as May : 1837, in view of the agitation in Hungary, 
he announced that in every case ” Austria might count on 
Russia.;’ ‘ ’’ 

These cordial ties were loosened, however, by the fresh crisis 
in the Eastern Question after 1838. Metternich was anxious to 
summon a European conference to Vienna, with a view to placing 
Turkey under a collective guarantee. To Nicholas this seemed 
to be a blow aimed at Russia, and he refused to be a party to it. 8 
Moreover, in view of the tendency of Austria to forget the con- 
ventions of Miirichengratz and Toplitz, and to approach the 
maritime powers, he determined to checkmate her by himself 
coining to an agreement with Great Britain, in order to settle the 
Eastern Question according to his own views: a double gain, 
if by this means Queen Victoria (a “ legitimate ” sovereign) could 
be drawn away from her unholy alliance with the Jacobin Louis 
Philippe. This is the explanation of those concessions in the 
Eastern Question which ended in the Quadruple Alliance of 
'1840 and the humiliation of Louis Philippe’s government (see 
Mehemet Alt).’ ‘ 

The new Anglo-Russian entente led in. 1844 to a visit of the 

3 Martens, Recueil,. yin.. 164, &c., especially the autograph mem. 
of thej tsar qn the situation (p. 168): “ But apart from konour t A s 
it to our interest to consent to this fresh iniquity? ♦ . . . Even if 
France invade Austria/ Prussia says she will give her moral support! 
Is that' — Great. God! — the alliance created by the immortal emperor? 

- . . . Let us. preserve the sacred fire for the moment of the struggle 
with the infernal powers! ” . 

4 Nicholas himself ascribed his hatred of Poles and Jews to the 
stories told him by his English nurse, Miss Lyon, of her sufferings 
during: the siege of Warsaw in 1794. — Schiemann, i. 181. 

6 This convention was not acted upon till 1846. 

6 Conversation with Count Ficquelmont (Feb. 13, 1833) in Martens 

ftecueilr iv. : .pt. i; p; 443. - : : 

7 lb. p. 475. 8 Jb p. 481. - 


fresh and fateful divergence; for it was now that the tsar 
>penly raised the question of the eventual partition of the 
lance of the “ Sick Man,” as he called Turkey. The whole 
ion, however, was indefinitely postponed by the events 
nating in the revolutions of 1848. Nicholas foresaw the 
les brewing, and warned Frederick William IV. of Prussia, 
:one of lofty and paternal remonstrance, of the inevitable 
s of his constitutional experiments. When the storm burst, 
nained entrenched behind the barriers of his own disciplined 
e; sovereigns truckling in a panic to insurgent democracies 
•uld not lift a finger to help; 1 it was not till Francis Joseph 
istria in 1849 appealed to him in the name of autocracy, 
rting its rights, that he consented to intervene, and, true 
e promise made at Miinchengratz in 1833, crushed the 
;ent Hungarians and handed back their country as a free 
> the Habsburg king. Scarcely less valuable to Austria was 
ar’s intervention in the quarrel between Austria and Prussia 
g out of the Hesse incident and the general question of the 
lony of Germany. In October 1850 he had a meeting with 
is Joseph at Warsaw, at which Count Brandenburg and 
d Schwarzenberg were present. Prussia, he declared, must 
German question return to the basis of the treaties of 1815 
enew her entente with Austria; this was the only way of 
ving the old friendship of Prussia and Russia. In face 
threat conveyed in this, the Prussian government decided 
untain peace (Nov. 2), Radowitz resigning as a protest. 
Nicholas, w T ho refused to believe in the perfidy ascribed by 
rick William to Austria, 2 was the immediate cause of 
!a’s humiliation at Olmiitz. 

holas was soon to have personal experience of the perfidy 
stria. It was a small matter that Count Prokesch-Osten, 
uistrian ambassador, was discovered to be supplying a 
Jew r ” editor with copy; more serious was Austria’s 
de in the troubles that led up to the Crimean War. Grati- 
in the tsar’s opinion, should have made her neutral if not 
ly; the revelation of her ingratitude came upon him 
:he shock of a painful surprise. The first cause of all the 
;hat followed was his attitude towards Napoleon III. He 
Dreed to recognize the new French empire, but he would 
xize no more than the fact of its existence ( dn fait en lui- 
1; he refused to address the emperor of the French as a 
jr sovereign. He attempted, moreover, to revive the 
on of the triple alliance as guardian of Europe against 
h aggression. The resentment of Napoleon awakened the 
ering Eastern Question by reviving the obsolescent 
; of France to the guardianship of the Holy Places, and 
roused the pride of the Orthodox tsar, their guardian by 
of faith and in virtue of a clause of the treaty of Kuchuk 
rdji (1774), as interpreted in the light of subsequent events, 
las could not believe that Christian powers would resent 
lim to protect the Christian subjects of the sultan; he 
ed he could count on the friendship of Austria and Prussia; 
Great Britain, he would try to come to a frank under- 
ng with her (hence the famous conversations w r ith Sir 
ton Seymour on the 9th and 14th of January 1853, reviving | 
Sick Man” arguments of 1844), but in any case he had the 
.nee of Baron Brunnow, his ambassador in London, that the 
ice of Cobden and Bright, the eloquent apostles of peace, 
lough to prevent her from appealing to arms against him. 

: disillusionment that followed v/as profound. In October 
Nicholas met his brother monarchs of the triple alliance 
irsaw for the last time. In December, at the conference 
enna, Austria had already passed over to the enemy, 
a was wavering, neutral indeed, but joining the other 
5 in a guarantee of the integrity of Turkey (9th April 
lussia cannot aid a power which has abjured its traditions 
under the empire of revolutionary institutions.” — Nicholas 
derick William IV., Sept. 26, 1848. Martens, Recueif viii. j 

s Frederick William’s letter to the tsar (Nov. 4) and the latter’s , 
Martens, viii. 384, 386- I 


Austria (April 20, 1854), which included among the casus belli 
the incorporation in Russia of the banks of the Danube and a 
Russian march on Constantinople. Thus Nicholas, the pillar 
! of the European alliance, found himself isolated and at war, 
or potentially at war, with all Europe. The invasion of the 
Crimea followed, and with it a fresh revelation of the corruption 
and demoralization of the Russian system. At the outset 
Nicholas had grimly remarked that “ Generals January and 
February ” would prove his best allies. These acted, however, 
impartially; and if thousands of British and French soldiers 
perished of cold and disease in the trenches before Sevastopol, 
the tracks leading from the centre of Russia into the Crimea 
were marked by the bones of Russian dead. The revelation of 
his failure broke the spirit of the Iron Tsar, and on the 2nd of 
March 1855 he threw away the life which a little ordinary care 
would have saved. 

The character of the emperor Nicholas was summed up with 
great insight by Queen Victoria in a letter to the king of the 
Belgians, written during the tsar’s visit to England (June 11, 
1844). “ He is stern and severe — with fixed principles of duty 
which nothing on earth will make him change; very clever I do 
not think him, and his mind is an uncivilized one; his education 
has been neglected; politics and military concerns are the only 
things he takes great interest ;n; the arts and all softer occupa- 
tions he is insensible to, but he is sincere, I am certain, sincere 
even in his most despotic acts, from a sense that that is the only 
way to govern; he is not, I am sure, aware of the dreadful cases 
of individual misery which he so often causes, for I can see by 
various instances that he is kept in utter ignorance of many 
things, which his people carry out in most corrupt ways, while he 
thinks that he is extremely just . . . and I am sure much never 
reaches his ears, and (as you observed) how can it? He is, I 
should say, too frank, for he talks so openly before people, 
which he should not do, and with difficulty restrains himself. 
His anxiety to be believed is very great, and I must say his personal 
promises I am inclined to believe; then his feelings are very 
strong; he feels kindness deeply. . . . He is not happy, and 
that melancholy which is visible in the countenance made me 
sad at times; the sternness of the eyes goes very much off 
when you know him, and changes according to his being put out 
or not. . . . He is bald now, but in his chevalier Garde uniform 
he is magnificent still, and very striking ” 

The emperor was a kind husband and father, and his domestic 
life was very happy. He had seven children: (1) the emperor 
Alexander II. (2) the grand-duchess Maria (1819-1876), 

duchess of Leuchtenberg; (3) the grand-duchess Olga (1822- 
1892), consort of King Charles of Wurttemberg; (4) the grand- 
duchess Alexandra (1825-1844), married to Prince Frederick of 
Hesse-Cassel; (5) the grand-duke Constantine Nikolayevich 
(1827-1892); (6) the grand-duke Nicholas Nikolayevich (1831- 
1891); (7) the grand-duke Michael Nikolayevich (b. 1832). 
The second son of the latter, the grand-duke Michael Mikhailovich 
(b. 1861), who vyas morganatically married, his wife bearing the 
title of Countess Torby, took up his residence in England. 

Authorities. — All other works on Nicholas I. have been more or 
less superseded by Professor Theodor Schiemann’s Geschichte 
Russlaiids nnter Kaiser Nikolaus of which the 1st vol., Kaiser 
Alexander I, und die Ergebnisse seiner Lebensarbeit , was published at 
Berlin in 1904; the 2nd, carrying the history of Nicholas’s reign down 
to the revolutions of 1830, in 1908. It is based on a large mass of 
unpublished material, and considerably modifies, e.g. the account of 
the accession of Nicholas and of the Decabrist conspiracy given in 
chapte: xiii. of vol. x. of the Cambridge Modern History , and tells for 
the first time the secret history of the Russo-Turkish War of 1828- 
29. The great Recueil des traites conclus par la Russie of T. T. de 
Martens (St Petersburg, 1874-1909) contains admirable introductory 
essays, based on the unpublished Russian archives, and giving much 
material for the study of Nicholas’s character and policy. Many 
documents are published for the first time in Schiemann’s work; 
some, from the archives of Count Nesselrode, are published in the 
LeUres et papiers du Chancelier Comte de Nesselrode , t. vi. seq. For 
other works see bibliographies attached to the chapters on Russia 
in vol. x. and xi. of the Cambridge Modern History. (W. A. P.) 


th of May 1868. He received the ordinary education of 
n grand-dukes, under the direction of General Danilovitch, 
1 by M. Pob6donostsev and other eminent professors. 

; these was an Englishman, Mr Charles Heath, for whom 
great respect and affection. By the death of his grand- 
Alexander II., in 1881, he became heir-apparent 
vich). Though he received, like all the heirs-apparent 
Russian throne, a certain amount of military training, 
sonal tastes did not lie in that direction, nor did he show 
clination for the boisterous amusements of the jeunesse 
f St Petersburg. Like his father, he was nowhere happier 
1 the family circle, and he w’as particularly attached to 
er, the grand-duchess Xenia, who was seven years younger 
imself. in 1890-1891 he made a tour in Greece, Egypt, 
Ceylon, and Japan, where he narrowly escaped assassina- 
the hands of a Japanese fanatic. On the return journey 
sria, at Vladivostok, he turned the first sod of the eastern 
of the Siberian railway, and two years afterwards (1893) 
appointed president of the imperial committee for that 
mdertaking. By the death of his father on (he 1st of 
tber 1894 he became emperor, and on the 26th of that 
he married Princess Alix of .Hesse (a grand-daughter of 
Victoria), to whom he had been betrothed in the presence 
father during the latter’s last illness. Eighteen months 
he coronation took place at Moscow with great pomp, 
doom was thrown over the festivities by the unfortunate 
it of the Khodinskoe Polye, a great open space near the 
here a popular fete had been prepared and where, from 
ve police arrangements, a large number of men, women 
lildren, roughly estimated at 2000, were crushed and 
ed to death. Nicholas II. followed in the footsteps of 
her, seeking to preserve peace in foreign relations, and 
ling in home affairs, though in a much milder form, the 
:>£ centralization and Russification which had characterized 
^vious reign. His pacific tendencies were shown by his 
atic opposition to all bellicose excitement, by his maintain- 
de Giers in the post of minister of foreign affairs, by his 
? the post, on the death of that statesman, to M. de Staal, 
restraining France from dangerous adventures, and by 
ng the Peace Conference at the Hague. To these ought 
s to be added the transformation of the Franco-Russian 
cordiale into a formal alliance, since the alliance in question 
be regarded as favourable to the preservation of the 
quo in Europe. In the internal administration during 
t years of his reign he introduced by his personal influence, 
ithout any great change in the laws, a . more humane 
towards those of his subjects who did not belong by 
ge and tradition to the dominant nationality, and who 
lot members of the Eastern Orthodox Church; but he 
minted the men of liberal views by giving it to be clearly 
tood soon after his accession that he had no intention 
cumscribing and weakening the autocratic power by 
utional guarantees or parliamentary institutions. In 
however, of his desire for peace he let his country drift 
:he disastrous war with Japan; and notwithstanding 
ere attachment to the principles of bureaucratic autocracy, 
he who granted the- constitutional reforms which altered 
iole political outlook in Russia (see Russia). 

IOLAS OF BASEL (d. 1397), a prominent member of the 
:d community, who travelled widely as a missionary 
•opagated the teachings of his sect. Though vigorously 
after by the Inquisition he eluded its agents for many 
until in- 1-397 he was seized in Vienna, and burned at 
ike as a heretic, together with two of his followers, 
-nd James. A considerable legend has attached itself to 
as through the persistent but mistaken identification of 
[th the mysterious “ Friend of God from the Oberland,” 
louble” of Rulman Merswin, the Strassburg banker who 
le of the leaders of the 14th-century German mystics 
as the Friends of God. In Merswin ’s Story of the First 


a single word to anybody until the time when it should please 
God to reveal to a man in the Oberland to come to me. When 
he came to me God gave me the powet to tell him everything.” 
The identity and personality of this “ Friend of God,” who 
bulks so largely in the great collection of mystical literature, 
and is everywhere treated as a half supernatural character, is 
one of the most difficult problems in the history of mysticism. 
The tradition, dating from the 15th century and supported 
by the weighty authority of the Strassburg historian Karl 
Schmidt {Nicolaus von Basel , Vienna, 1866), identified him 
with Nicholas, but is now discredited by all scholars. A. Jundt 
{Les Amis de Dieu f 1879) shared Preger’s view that the Friend 
was a great unknown who lived in or near Chur (Coire) in 
Switzerland. But since Denifle’s researches (see especially 
Der Gottesfreund im Oherlande und Nikolaus von Basely 1870) 
the belief has gained ground that the “ Friend ” is not a historical 
personage at all. Apart from the collection of literature ascribed 
to him and Merswin there is no historical evidence of his existence. 
The accounts of his life say that about 1343 he was forbidden 
to reveal his identity to anyone save Rulman Merswin. And 
as all the writings bear the marks of a single authorship it has 
been assumed, especially by Denifle, that “ the Friend of God ” 
is a literary creation of Merswin and that the whole collection 
of literature is the work of Merswin (and his school), tendency- 
literature designed to set forth the ideals of the movement to 
which he had given his life. Thus u the great unknown” from 
the Oberland is the ideal character, “ who illustrates how God 
does his work for the world and for the church through a divinely 
trained and spiritually illuminated layman,” just as William 
Langland in England about the same time drew the figure of 
Piers Plowman. 

To rescue Merswin from the charge of deceit involved in 
this theory, Jundt puts forward the suggestion, more ingenious 
than convincing, that Merswin was a “ double personality,” 
who in his primary state wrote the books ascribed to him, and 
in his secondary state became “ the Friend of God from the 
Oberland,” writing the other treatises. A third hypothesis 
is that advanced by Karl Rieder {Der Gottesfreund von Oberland , 
Innsbruck, 1905), who thinks that not even Merswin himself 
wrote any of the literature, but that his secretary and associate 
Nicholas of Lo wen, head of the House of St John at Grtinenwfirth, 
the retreat founded by Merswin for the circle, worked over all 
the writings which emanated from different members of the 
group but bore no author’s names, and to glorify the founder 
of the house attached Merswin’s name to some of them and out 
of his imagination created “ the Friend of God from the 
Oberland,” whom he named as the writer of the others. As his 
design took shape he expanded the supernatural element and 
made the narratives autobiographical. There is much in this 
contention that is sound, but Rieder seems to go unnecessarily 
far in denying altogether that Merswin wrote any of the mystical 
books. The conclusion remains that the literature must be 
treated as tendency-writing and not as genuine biography and 
history. 

See besides the works cited, Rufus M. Jones, Studies in Mystical 
Religiony ch. xiii. (London, 1909). (A J. G.) 

NICHOLAS OF GUILDFORD (fl. 1250), English poet, the 
supposed author of The Owl and the Nightingale , an English 
poem of the 13th century. This work, which displays genuine 
poetical and imaginative qualities, is written in the south- 
western dialect, and is one of the few 13th-century English poems 
not devoted entirely to religious topics. The nightingale sitting 
on a branch covered with blossom sees the owl perched on a 
bough overgrown with ivy, and proceeds to abuse him for his 
general habits and appearance. The birds decide to refer the 
consequent dispute to Master Nicholas de Guildford, who is 
skilled in such questions, but they first of all engage in a regular 
dtbat in the French fashion. The owl is the best logician, but the 
nightingale has a fund of abuse that equalizes matters. Finally, 
when the argument threatens to become a fight, the wren 


* 


composes and writes much wisdom, an<j it .is lamentable that 
earned and worthy a man should gain no preferment from 
bishop. The poet, whoever he was, wrote the octosyllabic 
plet with ease and smoothness. He borrows something from 
sander of Neckham’s De naturis rerum , and was certainly 
iliar. with contemporary French poetry. The piece is a 
eral allegory of the contest between asceticism and a more 
erful view of religion, and is capable of a particular application 
:he differences between the regular . orders and the secular 
gy. The nightingale defends her singing on, the ground 
L. heaven is a place of song and mirth, while the owl maintains 
t puch w’eeping for his many sins is man’s best preparation 
the future.. 

here are two MSS. of the Hule amd the Nightingale, MS. Cotton , 
igula A ix. (British Museum), dating from the. first half of the | 
1 century, and MS. Arch. I. 29, Jesus College, Oxford, written 
ut half a century later. In the Jesus College MS. the poem is I 
lediately ■ preceded by a religious poem entitled La Passyun Jhu 
i y st , which, according to a note.on it, once possessed an additional 
train implying that it w r as written, by John of Guildford, perhaps 
Nation of Nicholas. # 

■he 0 *wl and the Nightingale has been edited from the Cotton MS. 
hy for the Roxburghe Club (1838) by Joseph Stevenson, and for 
Percy Society (1843) by T. Wright; the bestedition is by F. H. 
itmann (Krefeld, i868) v who collated the two MSS. See also B. 
l Brink, Early English Literature (trans. H. M. Kennedy, pp. 214- 
); CoUrthope, History of English Poetry, and J. W. H. Atkins 
:he Cambridge History of Literature, vol. i. For some textual 
icism see A.E. Egge in Modern Language iVeto( Baltimore January, 
7)*. 

[ICHOLAS, SIR EDWARD (1593-1669), English statesman, 
^st son of John Nicholas, a member of an old Wiltshire family, 

; bprn on the 4th of April 1 593. He was educated at Salisbury 
mmar school, Winchester College and Queen’s College, 
: ord,- After .studying law at the Middle Temple, Nicholas 
ame. secretary to. Lord Zouch, /warden and admiral of the 
ique^ports, in 1618, and continued in a similar employment 
ler the duke. of Buckingham. In 1625 he became secretary 
the admiralty; shortly afterwards he was appointed an extra 
:k of the privy council w 7 ith duties relating to admiralty 
>iness, and from 1635 to 1641 he w T as one of the clerks in 
inary to the council. In this situation Nicholas had much 
>iness to transact in connexion with the levy of ship-money; 

1 in 1641, w 7 hen Charles I. went to Scotland, a heavy responsi- 
ty rested on the secretary -who remained in London to keep 
king informed of .the proceedings of the parliament. On 
return of Charles to the capital Nicholas was knighted, and 
jointed a privy councillor and a secretary of state, in which 
>acity he attended the king while the court was at Oxford, 

1 carried out the business of the treaty of Uxbridge. Through- 
; this troubled period he w r as one of Charles’s wisest and most 
al advisers; he it v 7 as w r ho arranged .the details of the king’s 
render to the Scots, though he. does not appear to have 
/ised or even to have approved of the step; and to him also. 

the .duty of treating for the capitulation of Oxford, which 
luded permission for Nicholas himself to retire abroad with 
family. He w r ent to France, being recommended by the 
Lg,to the confidence of the prince of Wales. After the king’s 
ith Nicholas remained on the continent concerting measures 
behalf of: the exiled Charles II. with Hyde and other royalists, 
t the, hostility of Queen Henrietta Maria deprived him of any 
I influence in the counsels of the young sovereign. He lived 
the. Hague and elsewdiere in a state of poverty w T hich hampered 
powder to serve Charles, but which the latter did nothing 
relieve. .He returned to .England at the Restoration; but 
hough .Charles had formally appointed him secretary of state 
1654, this office was now conferred on another, and Nicholas 
d to content himself with a grant of money and the offer of 
peerage, which his poverty compelled him to decline. He 
:irecLto a country :seat in .Surrey which he purchased from a 
a of Sir Walter Raleigh, and here he lived till his death in 
5 g. By his wife Jane, a daughter of Henry Jay, .an alderman 
London, he had several sons and daughters; his younger 


.. See The Nicholas Papers, edited by G< F. Warner (Camden Society, 
London, 1886-1897), containing Nicholas's correspondence and some 
autobiographical memoranda. Private correspondence between 
Nicholas and Charles I. will be found in the Memoirs of John Evelyn , 
edited by W. Bray (London, 1827); The Edgerton MSS. and the 
Ormonde Papers contain many references to Nicholas. ' 

NICHOLAS (or Niclaes), HENRY (or Hendrik.) (c, 1501-c. 
1580), founder of the sect called “ the Family of Love,” w;as born 
in 1501 or 1502, at Munster, where he was married and carried on 
the business of a mercer. As a 1 boy he was subject to vision's, 
and at the age of ' hventy-seven charges of heresy led to . his 
imprisonment. About 1530 he removed with his family to 
Amsterdam, where he was* again imprisoned on a charge of 
complicity in the Munster revolution of 1 534- r 535. About 1539 
he experienced a call to found his “ Familia Caritatis.” Remov- 
ing to Embden, he lived there and prospered in business for 
twenty years, though he travelled wdth commercial as well' as 
missionary objects into the Netherlands, England and elsewhere. 
The date of his sojourn in England has been placed as early as 
1552 and as late as 1569. In 1579 he was living at Cologne, 
where probably he died a year or two later. His doctrines seem 
to have been derived largely from , the Dutch Anabaptist David 
Joris or George, who died in 1556; but they have mainly to be 
inferred from the jaundiced accounts of hostile writers, The 
outward trappings of his system wer6 merely Anabaptist; but 
he anticipated a good many later speculations, and his followers 
W'ere accused of asserting that all things were ruled by nature 
and not directly by God, of denying the dogma of the Trinity, 
and repudiating infant baptism. They held that no man should 
be put to death for his opinions, and apparently, like the later 
Quakers, they objected to the carrying of arms and to anything 
like an oath; and they w r ere quite impartial in their repudiation 
of all other churches and sects, including Brownists and 
Barrowists; 

Nicholas’s principal disciple in England w T as one Christopher 
Vitel, and towards 1579 the progress Of the sect especially in the 
eastern counties provoked literary attacks, proclamations and 
parliamentary bills. But Nicholas’s followers escaped the 
gallows and the stake, for They combined with some success, the 
wisdom of the serpent and the harmlcssness of the dove. They 
would only discuss their doctrines with sympathizers; they 
showed every respect for authority, and considered outward con- 
formity a duty. This quietist attitude, wrhile it saved them from 
molestation, hampered propaganda; and though the u Family ” 
existed until the middle of the 1 7th century, it was then swallowed 
up by the Quakers, Baptists and Unitarians, all of wffiich de- 
nominations may have derived some of their ideas through the 
“ Family ” from the Anabaptists. 

The list of Nicholas’s works occupies nearly six columns' In 
the Diet . Nat . Biogr. See also Belfort Bax, Rue and Fall of : the 
Anabaptists , pp. 327-380 (1903); and Strype’s Works, General 
Index. (A. F. P.) 

NICHOLS, JOHN (1745-1826), English printer and author, 
was born at Islington on the 2nd of February 1745. He edited 
the Gentleman's Magazine from 1788 till his death, and in the 
pages of that periodical, and in his numerous volumes of Anecdotes 
and Illustrations , he made invaluable contributions to the personal 
history of English men of letters in the 18th century. He was 
apprenticed in 1757 to “ the learned printer,” William Bowyer, 
w T hom he eventually 7 succeeded.. On the death of his friend and 
master in 1777 he published a brief memoir, which afterwards 
grew into the Anecdotes of William Bowyer and his Literary 
Frieyids (1782). As his materials accumulated he compiled a sort 
of anecdotical literary history of the century, based on a large 
collection of important letters. The Literary Anecdotes of the 
iSth Century (1S12-1S15), into which the original work was 
expanded, forms only . a small part of Nichols’s production. It 
w 7 as followed by the Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
18th Century , consisting of Authentic Memoirs and Original 
Letters of Eminent Persons , which was begun in 1817 and com- 
pleted by. his son John Bowyer Nichols (1779-1863)'^! 1858. 


chols’s other works include: A Collection of Royal .and 
e Wills. (1780); Select Collection, of Miscellaneous Poems 
2), with subsequent additions, in which he was helped by. 
)h Warton and by Bishops Percy and Lowth; Bibliotheca 
> graphica Britannica (17S0-1790); with Richard' Gough,. 
Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth (1 788) ;. 
Lhe important History and Antiquities of the Town and County 
\icester. (1.795-1815). Nichols was a fellow of the Society, of 
quaries, a trustee of many city institutions, and in 1804 he 
master of the Stationers 5 Company. He died on .the 26th 
member 1826. John Bowyer Nichols continued his father’s 
)us undertakings, and wrote, with other works, A Brief 
unt of the Guildhall of the City of London (1819); His eldest 
John. Gough Nichols (1806-1873), was also a printer and a 
nguished antiquary, , who. edited the Gentleman's Magazine 
l 1851 to 1856, and the Herald and' Genealogist from ,1863 to 
., and was one of the founders of the Camden Society, 
full Memoir of John Nichols by Alexander Chalmers is contained 
ie Illustrations, and a bibliography in the Anecdotes (vol. yi.) is 
lemerited in the later work. See also R. C. Nichols, Memoirs of 
, Nichols (1S74). 

[CHOLSON, HENRY ALLEYNE (1844-1899), British palaeon- 
list and zoologist, son of Dr John Nicholson, a biblical 
lar, was born at Penrith on the ,nth of September 1844. 
was educated at Appleby Grammar School and at the uni- 
ities of Gottingen (Ph.D., 1866) . and Edinburgh (D.Sc., 

»■; M.D., ; 1869). Geology had early attracted his attention, 
his first publication was a thesis for his D.Sc. degree On the 
ogy of Cum berland and Westmoreland (1S68). In 1871 he was 
minted- professor of natural history in the university of 
mto, in 1874 professor of biology in the Durham College of 
nee and in 1875 professor of natural history in the university 
t Andrews. This last post he held 'until 1882, when he became 
us - professor of natural history in the university of Aber- 
1. He was elected F.R.S. in 1897. His original work was 
nly on fossil invertebrata (graptolites, stromatoporoids-and 
, 1 s); but. he did much. field work, especially in the Lake 
rict, where he laboured in company with Professor R. 
kness and afterwards with Dr J. E. Marr. He was awarded 
Lyell Medal by the Geological Society in 1888. He died at 
rdeen on* the 19th of January 1899. 

obligations. — Ancient Life-History of the Earth (1877) ; Manual 
oology (of which there were 7 editions) and other text-books of 
logy; Manual of Palaeontology (1872, .3rd ed., 2 vols., with R. 
ekjeer, 1889); Monograph of the Silurian Fossils of the Girvan 
riel in Ayrshire (with R.- Etheridge, jun.) (1878-1880); Mono - 
>Ji of the British Stromatoporoids in Palaeontograph. Soc. (1886- 

bituary, with portrait, by Dr G. J. Hinde, in Geol. Mag. (March 

ICHOLSON, JOHN (1822-1857), Anglo-Indian soldier and 
linistrator, son of Alexander Nicholson, a north of Ireland 
'sician, was born on the nth of December 1822 and educated 
Dungannon College. He was presented with a cadetship in, 
Bengal infantry in 1839 by his uncle Sir James Hogg, and. 
red in the first Afghan War of 1839-4^; he distinguished 
iself in the defence of Ghazni, and was one of the prisoners 
/were carried to Bamian and escaped by bribing the guard 
>n ’General Pollock’s successful advance. It was in Afghanistan 
t Nicholson first met Sir Henry Lawrence, who got him the 
►ointment of political officer in Kashmir and subsequently 
the.' Punjab frontier. In 1847 he was given charge of the Sind 
;ar district, and did much to pacify the country after the first 
h War. On the seizure of Multan by Mulraj, he rendered 
at service in securing , the country from Attock, and was 
rnded in an attack upon a tower in the Margalla Pass, where 
ionument was sub sequently. erected to his memory. On the 
break bf the second Sikh War. he -was appoint ed> political 
cer to Lord Gough’s force, when he rendered great service in 
collection of intelligence and in. furnishing supplies and boats, 
hi the annexation of the Punjab he was appointed, deputy, 
amissioner of Bannu, . There he became a kind of legendary 


years he reduced the most turbulent district; on the trontier 
to such a state of quietude that no crime was committed or even 
attempted during his last year of office, a condition of things, 
never known before or since. On one occasion, being attacked 
by a gkazi, he snatched the musket from the hand of a sentry. , 
and shot the; man dead; on another occasion he put a price 
on the head of a notorious outlaw,, and finding every one afraid., 
to earn it, rode single-handed, to the man’s village, met him in 
the street and cut him down. . But besides being a severe ruler., 
Nicholson was eminently just.- . A criminal had no chance of 
escaping him, so able and determined was his investigation; 
and a corrupt official could not long evade his vigilance; but he 
was deliberate in his punishments, and gave offenders a chance 
to redeem their character. He would go personally to the scene 
of a : crime or a legal dispute and decide the question on the spot. 
Every man m his district, whether mountain tribesman or 
policeman, felt that he was controlled by a master hand, and the, 
natives said of him that “'the tramp of his war-horse could be 
heard from Attock to the Khyber.” Lord Roberts says of him 
in Forty-One Years in India : . “ Nicholson impressed me more 
profoundly than any man I had ever met before, or have ever 
met since. I have never seen any one like him. He was the 
beau f deal of a soldier and a gentleman.” It is' lit tie wonder that 
the natives worshipped him as a god under the title of Nikalsain. 
Nicholson, however, had a fiery temper and a contempt for red 
tape, which made him a somewhat intractable subordinate. 
He had a serious quarrel with Sir Neville Chamberlain, and was 
continually falling out with Sir John Lawrence, who succeeded 
his brother Henry as ruler of the Punjab. 

It was when the Mutiny broke out in May 1857 that Nicholson 
was a-ble to show the metal that was in him, and he did more 
than any other single man to keep the Punjab loyal and to bring 
about the fall of Delhi. When the news of the rising at Mee.rut 
arrived, Nicholson was with Edwardes at Peshawar, and they 
took immediate steps to disarm' the doubtful regiments in that 
cantonment. Together they opposed Sir John Lawrence’s 
proposal to abandon Peshawar,, in order to concentrate all their 
strength on the siege of Delhi. In June Nicholson was appointed 
to the command of a movable column, with which he again 
disarmed two doubtful regiments at Phillaur. In July he made 
a forced march of 41 m. in a single day in the terrific heat of the 
Punjab summer, in order to intercept the mutineers from Sialkot, 
who were marching upon Delhi. He caught them on the banks 
of the. Ravi near Gurdaspur, and. utterly destroyed them, thus 
successfully achieving what hardly any other man would, have 
attempted. In August he had pacified the Punjab and was free 
to reinforce General Wilson on the Ridge before Delhi. An officer 
who served in the siege gives the following word picture of him 
as he appeared at this time: — 

“ He was a man cast in a giant mould, with massive chest and 
powerful limbs, and an expression ardent and commanding, with a 
dash of roughness; features of stern beauty, a long black beard, and 
a deep sonorous voice. There was something of immense strength, 
talent and resolution in his whole frame and manner, and a power of 
ruling men on high occasions which no one could escape noticing. 
His imperial air, which never left him, and which would have been 
thought arrogant in one of less imposing mien, sometimes gave 
offence to the more unbending of his countrymen, but made him 
almost worshipped by the pliant Asiatics,' ’ 

Before Nicholson’s arrival the counsels of the commanders 
before Delhi, like those at Meerut, suffered from irresolution 
and timidity. As General Wilson’s health declined, his caution 
became excessive, and Nicholson was specially sent by Sir John 
Lawrence to put more spirit into the attack. His first exploit 
after his arrival was the victory of, Najafgarh, which he won 
over the rebels who were attempting to intercept the British 
siege train from Ferozepore. After marching through a flooded 
country scarcely practicable for his guns, Nicholson, with a 
force of 2500 troops, defeated 6000 disciplined sepoys after an 
hour’s .fighting, and thenceforth put an end to all attempts 
of the . enemy to get in the rear of the British position on the 
Ridge, Nicholson grew fiercely impatient of General Wilson’s 


:my to set Wilson aside and elect a successor; but at last, 
2 13th of September, he forced Wilson to make up his mind 
i assault, and he himself was chosen to lead the attacking 
m. On the morning of the 14th he led his column, 1000 

I, in the attack on the Kashmir gate, and successfully 
id the streets of Delhi. But in trying to clear the ramparts 
as the Lahore Gate, he undertook a task beyond the powers 
wearied troops. In encouraging them as they hesitated, 

*ned his back on the enemy and was shot in the back. The 
i was mortal, but his magnificent physique allowed him 
ger for nine days before finally succumbing on the 23rd of 
mber. 

best epitaph is found in the words of Sir John Lawrence’s 
ly Report: — 

rigadier- General John Nicholson is now beyond human praise 
jman reward. But so long as British rule shall endure in India, 
ne can never perish. He seems especially to have been raised 
• this juncture. He crowned a bright, though brief, career by 
of the wound lie received in the moment of victory at Delhi, 
'hief Commissioner does not hesitate to affirm that without 
Nicholson Delhi could not have fallen. ” 

J. L. Trotter, Life of John Nicholson (1904); Sir John Kaye, 
of Indian Officers (1889);. Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord 
nee (1883) ; Lady Edwardes, Memorials of Sir Herbert Edwardes 
; and S. S. Thorburn, Bannu (1876). 

iHOLSON, WILLIAM (1753-1815), English writer on natural 
ophy, was born in London in 1753, and after leaving school 
two voyages as midshipman in the East India service, 
bsequently entered an attorney’s office, but, having become 
inted, in 1775, with Josiah Wedgwood, he lived for some 
at Amsterdam as agent for the sale of pottery. On his 
1 to England he was induced by Thomas Holcroft to devote 
If to the composition of light literature for periodicals, 
.ng that writer also with some of his plays and novels, 
while he employed himself on the preparation of An Intro - 
n to Natural Philosophy , which was published in 17S1 and 
t once successful. A translation of Voltaire’s Elements of 
ewtonian Philosophy soon followed, and he now entirely 
ed himself to scientific pursuits and philosophical journalism. 
84 he was appointed secretary to the General Chamber of 
facturers of Great Britain, and he w r as also connected with 
iciety for the Encouragement of Naval Architecture, estab- 
in 1791. He bestowed much attention upon the construc- 
f various machines for comb-cutting, file-making, cylinder 
ng, &c.; he also invented an areometer. In 1800 he began 
idon a course of public lectures on natural philosophy and 
stry, and about this period he made the discovery of the 
Lposition of water by the voltaic current. In 1797 the 
al of Natural Philosophy , Chemistry and the Arts , generally 
1 as Nicholson 1 s Journal , the earliest work of the kind in 
Britain, was begun; it. was' carried on till 1814. During 
ter years of his life Nicholson’s attention was chiefly directed 
terworks engineering at Portsmouth, at Gosport and in 
wark. He died in London on the 21st of May 1815, 
ides considerable contributions to the Philosophical Trans- 
r, Nicholson wrote translations of Fourcroy's Chemistry (1787) 
haptal’s Chemistry (1788), First Principles of Chemistry (1788) 
Chemical Dictionary (1795) ; he also edited the British Encyclo- 
, or Dictionary of Arts and Sciences (6 vols., 8vo, London, 1809). 
HOLSON, WILLIAM (1784-1844), Scottish painter, was 
at Newxas tle-on -Tyne. Having settled in Edinburgh, he 
id portraits both in oil and w^ater-colour; and along with 
as Hamilton the architect he w T as one of the founders and 
vigorous promoters of the Scottish Academy, of which 
:ame the first secretary (1826-1833). In 1818 he published 
es of etchings entitled Portraits of Distinguished Living 
cters of Scotland , including Sir Walter Scott, Lord Jeffrey, 
t Burns and Professor Wilson. 

IAS (d. 414 B.C.), a soldier and statesman in ancient Athens, 
ted from his father Niceratus a considerable fortune in- 
[ mainly in the silver mines of Laurium. Evidence of his 
1 is found in the fact that he had no less than 1600 slaves 
he hired out. He gravitated naturally to the aristocratic 
and was several times colleague with Pericles in the 


aristocrats against the advanced party of Cleon {q.v.). He 
made use of his wealth both to buy off enemies (especially in- 
formers) and to acquire popularity by the magnificent way in 
I which he discharged various public services, especially those 
j connected with the state religion, of which he was a strong 
: supporter. In the field he displayed extreme caution,, and prior 
I to the great Sicilian expedition achieved a number of minor 
I military successes. In 421 he took a prominent part in the 
arrangement of the “ Peace of Nicias,” which terminated the 
first decade of the Peloponnesian War (q.vl). He now entered 
with varying success upon a period of rivalry with Alcibiades, 
the details of which are largely matters of conjecture. So bitter 
was the strife that the ostracism of one seemed inevitable, but 
by a temporary coalition they secured instead the banishment 
of the demagogue Hyperbolus (417). In 415 he was appointed 
with Alcibiades and Lamachus to command the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, and, after the flight of Alcibiades ( q.v .) and the death 
of Lamachus, was practically the sole commander, the much 
more capable Demosthenes, who was sent to his aid, being 
apparently of comparatively little weight. How far it is just to 
attribute to his excessive caution and his blind faith in omens 
the disastrous failure it is difficult to say. At all events it is 
clear that the management of so great an enterprise was a task 
far beyond his powers. He was a man of conventional respect- 
ability and mechanical piety, without the originality which was 
required to meet the crisis which faced him. His popularity 
with the aristocratic party in Athens is, however, strikingly 
shown by the lament of Thucydides over his death: “ He 
assuredly, among all Greeks of my time, least deserved to come 
to so extreme a pitch of ill-fortune, considering his exact per- 
formance of established duties to the divinity ” (vii. 86, Grote’s 
version). 

Besides Thucydides see Plutarch's Nicias and Diod. xii. 83; also 
the general authorities on the history of Greece, and the article 
Peloponnesian War. s 

NICIAS, son of Nicomedes, an Attic painter of the 4th century 
B.c. Pliny (xxxv. 13 1) gives a list of his works. He was associ- 
ated with Praxiteles, whose statues he coloured, thus adding to 
their value. 

NICKEL (symbol Ni, atomic weight 58*68 ( 0 =i 6 )),a metallic 
element. It has been known from the earliest times, being 
employed by the Chinese in the form of an alloy called pakfong. 
It was first isolated in an impure condition in 1751 by A. F. 
Cronstedt from niccolite, and his results were afterwards con- 
firmed by T. O. Bergman in 1775 (De niccolo.opusc. 2, pi 231; 
3, p. 459; 4, p. 374). It occurs in the uncombined condition 
and alloyed with iron in meteorites; as sulphide in millerite 
and nickel blende, as arsenide in niccolite and cloanthite, and 
frequently in combination with arsenic and antimony in the form 
of complex sulphides. In recent years it has been found in 
considerable quantities in New Caledonia in the form of a 
hydrated silicate of nickel and magnesia approximating to the 
constitution (NiO, Mg 0 )Si 0 2 'nH 2 0 (J. Gamier, 1865), and in 
Canada in the form of nickeliferous pyrrhotines, which consist 
of sulphides of iron associated with sulphides of nickel and 
copper, embedded in a matrix of gneiss. At the present time 
nickel is obtained practically entirely from garnierite and the 
nickeliferous pyrrhotines. When the former is used it is roasted 
with calcium sulphate or alkali waste to form a matte which is 
then blown in a Bessemer converter or heated in a reverberatory 
furnace with a siliceous flux with the object of forming a rich 
nickel sulphide. This sulphide is then by further heating con- 
verted into the oxide and finally reduced to the state of metal 
by ignition with carbon in clay crucibles. The process adopted 
for the Canadian ores, which are poor in copper and nickel, 
consists in a preliminary roasting in heaps and smelting in a blast 
furnace in order to obtain a matte, w r hich is then further smelted 
with a siliceous flux for a rich matte. This rich matte is then 
mixed with coke and salt-cake and melted down in an open 
hearth furnace. The nickel sulphide so obtained is then roasted 
to oxide and reduced to metal. For a wet method of extraction 


ig them and then eliminating copper by the action of 
ric acid, the product so obtained being then exposed to 
luting action of producer gas at about 350° C. The 
d metal is then passed into a u volatilizer ” and exposed 
action of carbon monoxide at about 8o° C., the nickel 
yl so formed being received in a chamber heated to 
>o° C., where it decomposes, the nickel being deposited and 
bon monoxide returned to the volatilizer. For an electro- 
lethod of treating mattes, see T. Ulke, Moniteur scient 
[ 9 , p. 450. The metal as obtained by industrial methods 


| crucibles, coinage, plating, and for the preparation of various 
alloys, such as German silver, nickel steels such as invar (nickel, 
35*7%; steel, 64*3%), which has a negligible coefficient of 
thermal expansion, and constantan (nickel, 45%; copper, 55%), 
which has a negligible thermal coefficient of its electrical resist- 
ance. 


>0 C., where it decomposes, the nickel being deposited and Compounds . 

bon monoxide returned to the volatilizer. For an electro- XT •'rwSf Oxides .-— Several oxides of nickel are known. A suboxide, 

lethod of treating mattes, see T. Ulke, Moniteur sclent., ** 4 * ’ l869, 2I2 ’ P ' is 

. 1 , , . , . . . , . . . . * not certainly known. I he monoxide , NiO, occurs naturally as 

p. 450. The metal as obtained by industrial methods bunsenite, and is obtained artificially when nickel hydroxide, 
contains more than about 99-99-5% of nickel, the chief carbonate, nitrate or sulphate is heated/ It may also be prepared by 
ties being copper, iron, cobalt, silicon and carbon. ^^ction mc ^ on water * by the reduction of the oxide Ni 2 O s 

following tables show the output of nickel from Canada L ~ h b °u Ut 3 °!° m (H. Moissan, Awn. Chim. Phys., 

~ v- . e • ^ xt r' 1 j ' * • U>i» 21, p. 199), or by heating nickel chloride with sodium carbonate 

e shipments of nickel ore from New Caledonia m recent and extracting the fused mass ‘with water. It is a green powder 

which becomes yellow when heated. It dissociates at a red heat, and 
Canada is readily reduced to the metal when heated with carbon or in a 

. : — - current of hydrogen. It is readily soluble in acids, forming salts, the 

Production Export Production Export rate of solution being rapid if the oxide is in the amorphous condition, 

(lb). (lb). (tb). (lb). b ut slow if the oxide is crystalline. The hydroxide , Ni(OH) 2 , is 


Canada 


Production 

(lb). 


Export 

Ob). 


Production 

(ft). 


Export 

Ob). 


„ 7,080,227 
9,189,047 
10,693.410 
12,505,510 
10,547,883 


13493.239 

9.537.55S 

3,883,264 

9,032,554 

14,229,973 


18,876,315 

21,490,955 

21,189,793 

19,143,111 


n.970,557 

20,653,845 

i9.376.335 

19419,893 


New Caledonia 



1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

c tons . 

100,319 

133.676 

129.653 

77.360 

98,665 

125,289 

130,688 

101,708 

120,028 


metal may also be obtained on the small scale by the 
on of the oxide by hydrogen or by carbon, by ignition 
oxalate or of nickel ammonium oxalate (J. J. Berzelius), 
iction of the chloride in a current of hydrogen (E. Peiigot), 
:troIysis of nickel ammonium sulphate (Winkler, Zeit. j 
Chem . 1894, 8, p. i), and by reduction of the chloride ! 
ilcium carbide. 

a greyish white metal, and is very malleable and ductile, 
'if ic gravity varies according to the method employed for 
paration, the extreme values being 8*279 and 9-25. It 
between 1 400-1600° C. Its specific heat increases with 
temperature, the mean value from 15° to ioo° C. being ! 
(A. Naccari, Gazz., 1888, 18, p. 13). It is magnetic, but 
5 magnetism when heated, the loss being complete at about 
>° C. On the physical constants see H. Copaux, Comptes 
1905, 140, p. 651. Nickel occludes hydrogen readily, is 
d by the halogen elements, and oxidizes easily when 
in air. In the massive state it is unacted upon by dry air, 
loistened with acidified water, oxidation takes place slowly. 
)btained by reduction processes at as low a temperature 
:ble the finely divided metal so formed is pyrophoric, and 
ng to P. Schutzenberger ( Comptes rendus, 1891, ii3,p. 177) 
irochloric add gas converts this form into nickel chloride 
olatile compound of composition NiHCL It decomposes 
t a red heat. According to E. St Edme ( Comptes rendus , 
06, p. 1079) sheet nickel is passive to nitric acid, and 
tal remains passive even when heated to redness in a 
of hydrogen. On the reduction of organic compounds by 
m in the presence of metallic nickel see P. Sabatier and 
mderens, Ann. Chim . Phys ., 1905 [8], 4, pp. 319, 433* 
pidly oxidizes when fused with caustic soda, but, is 
r acted upon by caustic potash (W. Dittmar, Jour. Soc. 
r nd ., 1884, 3, p. 103). Hydrochloric and sulphuric acids 
lost without action on the metal, but it dissolves readily 
L e nitric acid. , Nickel salts are antiseptic; they arrest 
ation and stop the growth of plants. Nickel carbonyl, 
r, is extremely poisonous. On the toxic properties of 


Ni 2 O s , is formed when the nitrate is decomposed by heat at the lowest 
possible temperature, by a similar decomposition of the chlorate, or 
by fusing the chloride with potassium chlorate. It is a black powder, 
the composition of which is never quite definite, but approximates 

to: the formula given above. When 
heated with oxy-acids it dissolves, 
■ — with evolution of oxygen, and 

5- 1906. I9°7- 1908. with hydrochloric acid it evolves 

chlorine. Numerous hydrated 
0 forms of the oxide have been de- 

?89 130,688 101,708 120,028 scribed (see W. Wernicke, Pogg. 

Ann., 1 870, 217, p. 122). A 

666, 670). peroxide , N1O2, has been obtained 

in the form of dinickelite of 
barium, Ba0*2Ni0 2 , by heating the monoxide wfith anhydrous 
baryta in the electric furnace (E. Dufau, Comptes rendus , 1896, 123, 
p. 495). G. Pellini and D. Meneghini {Zeit. anorg. Chem., 1908, 6o, 
p. 178) obtained a greyish green powder of composition Ni0 2 -xH 2 0, 
by adding an alcoholic solution of potassium hydrate to nickel- 
chloride and hydrogen peroxide at —50°. It has all the reactions of 
hydrogen peroxide, and S. Tanatar (Ber., 1909, 42, p, 1516) regards 
it as Ni0‘H 2 02- An oxide, NiaO*, has been obtained by heating nickel 
chloride in a current of moist oxygen at about 400'"’ C. (H. Baubigny, 
Comptes rendus , 1878, 87, p. 1082), or by heating the sesquioxide in 
hydrogen at 190° C. (H. Moissan, Ann. Chim. Pkys ., 1890 [5], 21, 
P-. 199). ^ The former method yields greyish, metallic- looking, 
microscopic crystals, the latfrer a grey amorphous powder. A 
hya rated form, Ni 3 0c2H 2 0, is obtained when the monoxide is fused 
with sodium peroxide at a red heat and the fused mass extracted 
with water. 

Nickel Salts. — Only one series of salts is known, namely tfiose 
corresponding to the monoxide. In the anhydrous state they* are 
usually of a yellow colour, whilst in the hydrated condition they are 
green. They may be recognized by the brownish violet colour they 
impart to a borax bead when heated ‘in an oxidizing flame. The 
caustic alkalis added to solutions of nickel salts give a pale green 
precipitate of the hydroxide, insoluble in excess of the precipitant. 
This latter reaction is hindered by the presence of many organic 
acids (tartaric acid, citric acid, &c.). Potassium cyanide gives a 
greenish yellow precipitate of nickel cyanide, Ni(CN) 2 , solublejn 
excess of potassium cyanide, forming a double salt, Xi(CN) 2 -2KCN, 
which remains unaltered when boiled with excess of potassium 
cyanide in presence of air (cf. Cobalt). Ammonium sulphide pre- 
cipitates black nickel sulphide, which is somewhat soluble in excess 
of the precipitate (especially if yellow ammonium sulphide be used), 
forming a dark-coloured solution. Ammonium hydroxide gives a 
green precipitate of the hydroxide, soluble in excess of ammonia, 
forming a blue solution. Numerous methods have been devised for 
the separation of nickel and cobalt, the more important of which are : 
— the cobaltinitrite method by which the cobalt is precipitated in the 
presence of acetic acid by means of potassium nitrite (the alkaline 
earth metals must not be present); the cyanide method (J. v. 
Liebig, Ann., 1848, 65, p. 244 ; 1853, 87, p. 128), in which the two metals 
are precipitated by excess of potassium cyanide in alkaline solution, 
bromine being^ afterwards added and the solution warmed, when the 
nickel is precipitated. The latter method has been modified by 
adding potassium cyanide in slight excess to the solution of the 
mixed salts, heating for some time and then adding mercuric oxide 
and water, the whole being then wanned on the water bath, when a 
precipitate of mercuric oxide and nickel hydroxide is obtained 


50% acetic acid, a precipitate of cobalti nitroso-/ 3 -naphthoi, 
CioHeO(NO)]3Co, insoluble in hydrochloric acid, being formed, whilst 
he corresponding nickel compound dissolves in hydrochloric acid. 
L Pinerua separates the metals by taking advantage of the fact that 
;obalt chloride is soluble in ether which has been saturated with 
lydrochloric acid gas at low temperature. For an examination of 
he above and other methods see E. Hintz, Zeit. anal. Chem 1891, 
;o, p. 227. 

Nickel fluoride , XiF 2 , obtained by the action of hydrofluoric acid 
>n nickel chloride, crystallizes in. yellowish green prisms which 
volatilise above iooo° C. It is difficultly soluble in water, and com- 
)ines with the alkaline fluorides to form double salts. Nickel chloride , 
'fiClt, is obtained in the anhydrous condition by heating the hydrated 
alt to 140° C., or by gently heating the finely divided metal in a 
:urrent of chlorine. It readily sublimes when heated in a current of 
:hlorine, forming golden yellow scales. It is easily reduced when 
leated in hydrogen. It forms crystalline compounds with ammonia 
md the organic bases. It is soluble in alcohol and in water. Three 
lydrated forms are known, viz. a mono-, di-, and hexa-hydrate; the 
atter being the form usually obtained by the solution of the 
>xide or carbonate in hydrochloric acid. Nickel chloride ammonia , 
^iCl2*6NH3, is obtained as a white powder when anhydrous nickel 
:hloride is exposed to the action of ammonia gas (H. Rose,. Pogg. 
Inn.) 1830, 96, p. 155), or in the form of blue octahedra by evaporat- 
ng a solution of nickel chloride in aqueous ammonia. When heated 
o ioo° C. it loses four molecules of ammonia. Two hydrated forms 
lave been described, one containing three molecules of water and 
he other half a molecule. Numerous double chlorides of nickel and 
>ther metals are known. The bromide and iodide of nickel resemble 
he chloride and are prepared in a similar fashion. 

Several sulphides of the element have been obtained. A sub - 
ulphide, Ni 2 S(?) f results when the sulphate is heated with sulphur 
>r when the precipitated monosulphide is heated in a current of 
tydrogen. It forms a light yellow amorphous mass which is almost 
nsoluble^ in acids.- The monosulphide 7 NiS, is obtained by heating 
lickel with sulphur, by heating the monoxide with sulphuretted 
tydrogen to’ a red heat, and by, heating potassium sulphide with 
lickel chloride to 160-180° C. When prepared by dry methods it is 
.n exceedingly stable, yellowish, somewhat crystalline mass. When 
trepared by the precipitation of nickel salts with alkaline sulphide 
n neutral solution it is a greyish black amorphous compound which 
eadily oxidizes in moist air, forming a basic nickel sulphate. The 
reshly precipitated sulphide is soluble in sulphurous acid and some- 
what soluble m hydrochloric acid and yellow ammonium sulphide 
see H. Baubigny , Comptes rendus, 1882, 94, pp. 961, 1183; 95, p. 
4). Nickel sulphate, NiSO.*, is obtained anhydrous as a yellow 
towder when any of its hydrates are heated. When heated with 
arbon it is reduced to the metal. It forms hydrates containing one, 
wo, five,, six and seven molecules of water. The hepta hydrate is 
btained by dissolving the metal or its oxide, hydroxide or carbonate 
a dilute sulphuric acid- (preferably in the presence of a small quantity 
f nitric acid), and allowing the solution to crystallize between 15 0 
nd 20 0 C. It crystallizes in emerald-green rhombic prisms and is 
noderately soluble in water. It effloresces gradually on exposure to 
ir and passesdnto the hexahydrate. It loses four molecules of water 
{ crystallization when heated to 100 0 C. and becomes anhydrous at 
bout 300° C. The hexahydrate is dimorphous, a tetragonal form 
ieing obtained by crystallization of a solution of the heptahydrate 
etween 20° and 30° C-, and a monoclmic form between 50° and 70° C. 
Nickel sulphate combines with many metallic sulphates to form 
ouble salts, and also forms addition compounds with ammonia 
niline and hydroxylamine. The nitrate , Ni(N03)2.6H 2 0, is obtained 
■y dissolving the metal in dilute, nitric acid and concentrating the 
olution between 40° and 50° C. It crystallizes in green prisms which 
eliquesce rapidly on exposure to moist air. 

Nickel carbonyl , Ni(CO)4, is obtained as a colourless mobile liquid 
y passing carbon monoxide over reduced nickel at a temperature 
f about 60 0 C. (L. Mond, Langer and Quincke, Jour . Chem. Soc ., 
89.0, 57, p. 749). It boils at 43^ C. (751 mm.), and sets at -25 0 C. 
0 a mass of crystalline needles. It is readily soluble in hydrocarbon 
olv.ents, in chloroform and in alcohol. Its critical pressure is 
o atmospheres and its critical temperature is in the neighbourhood 
f 195 0 C. (J. Dewar, Proc. Roy . Soc., 1903, 71, p. 427). It decom- 
oses with , explosive violence when heated rapidly. Dewar and 
ones ( Journ . Chem . Soc., 1904, p. 203) have made an exhaustive 
tudy of its reactions, : and find that it is decomposed by the halogens 
dissolved in carbon tetrachloride) with liberation of carbon mon- 
xide and formation of a nickel halide. Cyanogen iodide and 
>dine mono- and tri-chloride effect similar decompositions with 
imultaneous liberation of iodine; sulphuric acid reacts slowly, 
arming nickel sulphate and liberating hydrogen and carbon mon- 
xide. Hydrochloric and hydrobromic acids are without action; 
ydriodic acid only reacts slowly. With aromatic hydrocarbons in 
he presence of anhydrous aluminium chloride, in the cold, there is 
large evolution of hydrochloric acid gas, and an aldehyde is formed; 
t 100 C., on the other hand, anthracene derivatives are produced, 
'hus by using benzene, benzaldehyde and anthracene are obtained. 
)ewar and Jones suggest that in the latter reaction it is the 


hydrocarbon is produced. When mesztylene is used, the. reaction 
does not proceed beybrid the aldehyde’ stage since hydrocarbon 
formation is prevented by the presence of a methyl group in the 
ortho-position to the -CHO group. Acids and alkalis are in . general 
without action on nickel carbonyl. The vapour of nickel carbonyl 
burns with a luminous flame, a cold surface depressed in the flame 
being covered with a black deposit of nickel. It is’an' extremely 
powerful poison. Mond and his assistants have discovered several 
other carbonyls. For. example cobalt gives Co(CO) v as orange 
crystals which melt at 5 1 decomposing at a higher temperature, 
giving Co(CO) 3 and CO at 6o°; Co(COj3 forms jet black crystals. 
For iron carbonyls see Iron; also L. Mond, H. Hirtz and M. D. 
Cowap, s Jour. Chem. Soc., 1910, 97, p. 79(8. Nickel carbonate,' 'NiCOs, 
is obtained in the anhydrous state by heating nickel chloride with 
calcium carbonate in a sealed tube to 150° C. (H. de Senarmont, Ann. 
Chim. Phys.y 1850 [3], 30, 138). It crystallizes in microscopic rhombo- 
hedra insoluble in cold acids. By precipitation of nickel salts with 
solutions of the alkaline carbonates, basic carbonates of variable 
composition are obtained. 

Numerous determinations of the atomic weight of nickel have been 
published, the values obtained varying from 58*0 to approximately 
59*5. The more recent work of T. W. Richards and Cushman (Chem. 
News, 1899, 79, 163, 174, 185) gives for the atomic weight of the 
metal the values 58-69 and 58-70. 

NICKNAME, a name given to a person in addition to his 
personal names, Christian and surname, either as a playful or 
familiar form of address or as a mark of ridicule, 'contem'pt or 
hatred. The Middle English form of the word, nekename , shows 
that it is a corruption of “an ekename ” (i.e. “ added ” name; 
eke, earlier' eche, from the root seen in Lat. auger e, Or. av^avuv), 
and is therefore equivalent to the Lat. agnomen. 

There is an interesting list of national nicknames in Notes and 
Queries, 9th series, 4, 2 12-214. 

NICOBAR ISLANDS, a British group of twelve inhabited and 
seven uninhabited islands in the Bay of Bengal, between. -Sumatra 
and the Andaman Islands, to which latter they are administra- 
tively appended. They have an aggregate area of about 635 
sq. m., Great Nicobar (Loong), the largest and southernmost 
of any size, covering 333 sq. m. Six others range in area from 
about 20 sq. m. to 62 sq. m.; the rest are mere islets. A careful 
census of the natives, taken by Mr E. H. Man in 1901, gave a 
total population of some 6700, at about which figure the estimates 
of the number of inhabitants have always stood. Car Nicobar 
(Pu), the most northerly island, with an area of 49 sq. m., was 
by far the most densely populated, and had 3500 inhabitants, 
Great Nicobar containing only 450. The marine surveys of 
these islands are still meagre and unsatisfactory, but the whole 
of the Nicobars and outlying islands "were surveyed topographi- 
cally by the Indian Survey Department in 1886-1887, when a 
number of maps on the scale of 2 in. to the mile were produced, 
giving an accurate coast-line. Some of the islands have, mere 
flat, coral-covered surfaces; others, again, are hilly, the Great 
Nicobar rising to 2105 ft. On that island there are considerable 
and beautiful streams, but the others generally are badly off 
for fresh surface water. There is one good harbour, a magnificent 
land-locked shelter called Nancowry Harbour, formed by the 
islands of Camorta and Nancowrv (both known to natives as 
Nankauri). 

Geology. — The Nicobars form part of a great submarine chain, of 
which the Andamans are a continuation. Elaborate geological 
reports were issued by a Danish scientific expedition in 1846 and an 
Austrian expedition in 1858. Dr Rink of the former found no trace 
of true volcanic rocks, though the chain as a whole is known for its 
volcanic activity, but features were not wanting to indicate con- 
siderable upheavals in the most recent periods. He considered that 
the’isjands belonged to the Tertiary age. Von Hochstetter of the 
Austrian expedition classified the most important formations thusc 
eruptive, serpentine and gabbro; marine deposits, probably late 
Tertiary, consisting of sandstones, slates, clay, marls, and plastic 
clay; recent corals. He considered the whole group connected 
geologically with the great islands of the Malay Archipelago farther 
south. The vexed question of the presence of coal and tin in the 
Nicobars has, so far received no decided scientific support. The white 
day marls of Camorta and Nancowry have become famous as being 
true polvcistinan marls like those of Barbados. Earthquakes of 
great violence were recorded in 1847. and’ 1881 (with tidal wave), and 
mild shocks were experienced in December 1899. 

Meteorology.— It has always been held to be important to main- 
tain a meteorological station on the Nicobars, for the purpose of 


properly maintained in rvancowry narpour, out alter rue latter 
observations were recorded only in a more or less desultory way 
1897, when the station was removed to Mbs -in Car Nicobar, 
climate is unhealthy for Europeans. The islands are exposed, 
oth monsoons, and smooth weather is only experienced from 
•uary to April, and in October. Rain /alls throughout the year, 
rally in sharp, heavy showers. During the five years, ending 
the annual rainfall varied from 91 in. to 133 in., and the number 
st days per annum from 148 to 222. The highest temperature in 
shade was 98*2° F., and the lowest 64° F. . 

ora and Fauna . — Although the vegetation of the Nicobars. has 
ved much desultory attention from scientific observers, it has 
seen subjected to a systematic examination by the Indian Forest ' 
artment like that of the Andamans, and indeed the forests are 
2 inferior in economic value to those of the more northerly 
p; besides fruit trees — such as the coco-nut ( Cocos nucifera ), 
aetel-nut (Areca catechu ), and the mellori (Pandanus leer am )— a 
ching palm (Nipa fruticans) and various timber trees have some 
mercial value, but only one timber tree ( Myristica irya ) would be 
idered first-class in the Andamans. The palms of the Nicobars 
however, exceedingly graceful. Instances of the introduction 
oreign economic plants are frequently mentioned In the old 
ionary records, and nowadays a number of familiar Asiatic 
-trees are carefully and successfully cultivated. As with the 
^gy and the flora, certain phases of the fauna of the islands 
; been extensively reported. The mammals are not numerous, 
le southernmost islands are a small monkey, rats and mice,- tree- 
ws ( Cladobates nic .), bats, and flying-foxes, but it is doubtful 
ie 44 wild ” pig is indigenous; cattle, when introduced and left, 
s speedily become tl wild.” There are many kinds of birds, 
bly the megapod ( Megapodrus nic .), the edible -nest- building 
: ( Collocalia nidifica), the hackled and pied pigeons .( Calaenas 
and Carpophaga bicolor ), a paroquet: (Palaeornis caniceps) and 
iriole ( Oriolus macrourus). Fowls, snipe and teal thrive after 
station or migration. Reptiles — snakes, lizards and cname- 
s, crocodiles, turtles and an enormous # variant of the. -edible 
an crab — are numerous; butterflies and insects, the latter very 
blesome, have not yet been systematically co/Iected. The fresh* 
;r fish are reported to be of the types found in Sumatra. 
alives . — The Nicobar ese may be best described as a Far 
tern race, having generally the characteristics of the less 
ized tribes of the Malay Peninsula and the south-eastern 
,ion of the Asiatic, continent, and speaking varieties of the 
l-Annam. group of languages, though the several dialects 
; prevail are mutually unintelligible. Their figure is not 
:eful, and, owing to their habit of dilating the lips by betel- 
ving, the adults of both sexes are often repulsive in ,appear- 
Though short according to the standard of whites, (average 
;ht, man, 5 ft, 3! in. ; woman, 5 ft.), the N/cobarese are a fine, 
-developed race, and live, to seventy or eighty years of age. 
ir mental capacity is considerable, though- there is a great 
*rence between the sluggish inhabitant of Great Nicobar and 
keen trader of Car Nicobar. The religion is an undisguised 
nism, and all their frequent and elaborate ceremonies and 
ivals are aimed at exorcising and scaring spirits. Though 
a long time they were callous wreckers and pirates, and cruel, 
though they show great want of feeling in the “ devil 
rders ” — ceremonial murders of one of themselves for grave 
nces against the community, which are now being gradually 
down — still on the whole the Nicobarese are a quiet, inoffen- 
t people, friendly to each other, and not quarrelsome, and by 
ination friendly and not dangerous to foreigners. The 
charge of cannibalism may be generally said to be quite 
rue. Tribes can hardly be distinguished, but there are dis- 
;tions, chiefly territorial. All the differences observed in the 
eral kinds of Nicobarese may with some confidence be referred 
labitat and the physical difficulties of communication. Such 
■ernment as there is, is by the village; but the village chiefs 
re not usually much power, though such authority as they 
has always been maintained by the foreign Powers who have 
sessed the islands. The clothing, w'ben not a caricature of 
ropean dress, is of the scantiest, and the waggling tags in 
Ich the loin-cloths are tied behind early gave rise to fanciful 
ries that the inhabitants were naked and tailed. The houses 
good, and often of considerable size. The natives are skilful 
h their lands, and though they never cultivate cereals, exercise 
ie care and knowledge over the coco-nut and tobacco, and 
re had much success with the foreign 'fruits and vegetables 


that 15 million are produced annually,' 10 million being taken by 
the people, and 5 million exported about equally from • Car 
Nicobar and the rest of the islands. The usual cheap European 
goods are imported, the foreign trade being carried on with the 
native traders of the neighbouring Asiatic countries. There is 
an old-established internal trade, chiefly between the older island's 
and 'Chowra, for pots (which are only made there) and racing 
and other canoes. ' . 

History.- — The situation of the Nicobars along the litre of a very 
ancient trade route has caused them to be reported by traders 
and seafarers through all historical times. In the 17th century 
the islands began to attract the attention of missionaries. At 
various times France, Denmark, Austria and Great Britain all 
had more or less shadowy rights to the islands, the Danes being 
the most persistent in their efforts to occupy the group, until in 
1869 they relinquished their claims in. favour of the British, who 
at once began to put down the piracies of the islanders, and 
established a penal settlement, numbering in all about 350 
persons; in Nancowry harbour. The health of the convicts was 
always bad, though it -improved with length Of residence and 
the adoption v of better sanitary measures; and an attempt to 
found a Chinese colony having failed in 1884 through mis- 
management, the settlement was withdrawn in 1SS8. There are 
native agencies at Nancowry .harbour and on Car Nicobar, both 
of which' places are gazetted ports. At the latter is a Church of 
England mission station under a native Indian catechist attached 
to the diocese of Rangoon. 

Authorities. — EJH. Man, Dictionary of the Central Nicobarese 
Language (London,, 1^89.) ;. F. Maurer, Die ■ Nikobaren( Berlin, 1867); 
Dr Svoboda , Die Bewohner des Nikojbaren-Archipels (Leiden, 1893); 
F. A. De Roepstorff, Dictionary of the Nancowry Dialect (Calcutta, 
1884 \ Vocabulary of Dialects in the Nicobar and Andaman Islands 
(2nd ed., Calcutta, 1873) ; Prevost and Heing, Report on Preliminary 
Tour through the Nicobar .Islands (Government,. Rangoon, 1897); 
J. B. Kloss, In the . Andamans and Nicobars (London, -1902); A. 
Alcock, A Naturalist in the Indian Seas (London, 1902). (R. C. T.) 

NICOL, JAMES (1810-1879), Scottish geologist, was born at 
Traquair, near Innerleithen, in Peeblesshire, on the 12th of 
August 1810. : His father, the Rev. James Nicol (1769-1S19), 
was minister of Traquair, and acquired some celebrity as a 
poet. Educated at Edinburgh University (1825), James Nicol 
attended the lectures of Jameson, and thereby gained a keen 
interest in geology and mineralogy; and he pursued their study 
in the universities of Bonn and Berlin. After returning home 
he worked zealously at the local geology and obtained prizes 
from the Highland Society for essays on the geology of Peebles- 
shire and Roxburghshire; he subsequently extended his re- 
searches over various, parts of Scotland, and in 1844 published 
his able Guide to the' Geology of Scotland. In 184.7 he was a P“ 
pointed assistant secretary to the Geological Society of London, 
in 1849 professor of geology in .Queen’s College, Cork, and in 
1853 professor of natural history in the University of Aberdeen, 
a post which he retained until a few months before he died, oh 
the 8th of April 1879. During these years he carried out im- 
portant researches on the southern uplands of Scotland and on 
the structure of the Highlands. In the former region he gave 
the first clear account of the succession of the fossiliferous 
Lower Palaeozoic rocks (1848-1852); and when he came to deal 
with the still older Highland rocks he made out the position of 
the Torridon sandstone and Durness limestone and their re- 
lations to the schists and gneisses. His matured views, although 
contested by Murchison, have subsequently been substantiated 
by Professor C. Lap worth and others. 

The more important of his papers were: 41 On the Structure of the 
North-Western Highlands ” (Quart. Journ . Geol. Soc . 9 1861), and” On 
the Geological Structure of the Southern Grampians ” (ib., 1863). 
He contributed the article ” Mineralogy ” to the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopcedia Britannica. Among his other works w T ere Manual of 
Mineralogy (1849); Elements of Mineralogy (1858, 2nd ed., 1873); 
Geological Map of Scotland (1858); and Geology and Scenery of the 
North of Scotland (1866). 

NICOL, WILLIAM (? 1768-1851). Scottish physicist, was born 
about 1768; and died at Edinburgh on the 2nd of September 


tt, after amassing a small competence as a popular lecturer 
natural philosophy, he settled in Edinburgh to live a very 
ired life in the society of his apparatus alone. Besides the 
ention of the prism known by his name (“ A method of 
reasing the divergence of the two rays in calcareous spar, 
as to produce a single image,” New Edin.Journ 1828), he 
r oted himself chiefly to the examination of fluid-filled cavities 
:rystals, and of the microscopic structure of various kinds of 
fll w'ood. His skill as a working lapidary was very great; 
l he prepared a number of lenses of garnet and other precious 
ties, which he preferred to the achromatic microscopes of 
time. 

fICOLAI, CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH (1733-1811), German 
hor and bookseller, was born on the 18th of March 1733 at 
iin, where his father, Christoph Gottlieb Nicolai (d. 1752), 

> the founder of the famous Nicolaische Buchhandlung. He 
rived a good education, and in 1749 went to Frankfort-on- 
?r to learn his father’s business, finding time also to become 
uainted with English literature. In 1 7 52 he returned to Berlin, 
i began to take part in literary controversy by defending Milton 
inst the attacks of J. C. Gottsched. His Brief e iiber den 
\gen Zustand der schonen Wissenschaften in Deutschland , pub- 
ed anonymously in 1755 and reprinted by G. Ellinger in 1894, 
e directed against both Gottsched and Gottsched’s Swiss 
»onents, Johann Jakob Bodmer and Johann Jakob Breitinger; 
enthusiasm for English literature won for him the friendship 
.essing and Moses Mendelssohn. In association with Mendels- 
n he established in 1757 the Bibliotkek der schonen Wisscn- 
iften , a periodical which he conducted until 1760. With 
sing and Mendelssohn Nicolai founded in 1759 the famous 
efe , die neueste Lileratur belrejfend ; and from 1765 to 1792 
edited the Allge-tneine deutsche Bibliothek. This latter period- 
served as the organ of the so-called “ popular philosophers,’’ 

) warred against authority in religion and against what they 
ceived to be extravagance in literature. The new move- 
it of ideas represented by Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Kant 
. Fichte, Nicolai was incapable of understanding, and he 
ie himself ridiculous by foolish misrepresentation of the aims 
,hese writers. Of Nicolai’s independent works, perhaps the 
/ one which has some historical value is his Anekdoten von 
idrich //. (1788-1792). His romances are forgotten, although 
* Leben und die Meinungen des Herrn M agister Sebaldus 
hanker (1773-1776), and his satire on Goethe’s Werther, 
uden desjungen Werthers (1775), had a certain reputation in 
r day. Between 1788 and 1796 Nicolai published in 12 vols. 
kschreibung einer Reise durch Deutschland und die Schweiz , 
ch bears witness to the narrow conserva tism of his views in 
r life. He died in Berlin on the nth of January 1811. 
Icolai’s B'lldniss und Selbstbiographie was published by M. S. 
re in the Bildnisse jetzt lebender Berliner Gelehrter , in 1806. See 
L. F, G. von yockingk, F . Nicolai's Leben und literarischer I 
Mass {1820); J. Minor, Lessings JugendfreundeAn J. Kiirschner’s 
tsche Nationalliteratur , vol. Ixxii. (1883); 0 . N Hoffmann, Herders \ 
fwecksel mit Nicolai (1887); E. Friedel, Zur Geschichte der 1 
ilaischen Buchhandlung (1891); and E. Altenkriiger, F. Nicolais 
mdsckriften (1894). i 

ICOLAjf, OTTO (1810-1849), German composer, was born on I 
9th of June in Konigsberg. He studied music in Berlin and I 
[833 became organist to the German embassy in Rome, 
re his operas Enrico II (1839) and II Templario (1840) 
s produced, besides some church music ; a series of songs, and 
amber of compositions for the pianoforte. He was subse- 
ntly appointed Hof Kapellmeister at the Berlin Opera House; 
there, only two days before he died (on the nth of March 
p), w^as performed his brilliant opera, The Merry Wives of 
ids or, the w r ork by which he is now remembered. 

ICOLAS, SIR NICHOLAS HARRIS (1799-1848), English 
quary, fourth son of John Harris Nicolas (d. 1844), was born 
)artmouth on the 10th of March 1799. Having served in the 
y from 1812 to 1816, he studied law and was called to the bar 
he Inner Temple in 1825. His work as a barrister, however, 
confined principally to peerage cases before the House of 


torical studies. In 1831 he was made a knight of the order of 
the Guelphs, and in 1832 chancellor and knight-commander of 
the order of St Michael and St Geofge, being advanced to the 
grade of the grand cross in 1840. He became a member of the 
council of the Society of Antiquaries in 1826, but soon began to 
criticize the management of the society’s affairs, and withdrew 
in 1828. He then criticized the Record Commission, which he 
1 regarded as too expensive. These attacks, which brought him 
into controversy with Sir Francis Palgrave, led in 1836 to the 
appointment of a select committee to inquire into the public 
records. He was also responsible for several reforms at the 
British Museum. In 1822 Nicolas married Sarah (d. 1867), 
daughter of John Davison of Loughton, Essex, a reputed de- 
scendant of the Tudor statesman William Davison. By her he 
left two sons and six daughters. Pecuniary difficulties compelled 
him to leave England, and he died near Boulogne on the 3rd 
of August 1848. Although a sharp and eager controversialist 
Nicolas was a genial and generous man, with a great knowledge 
of genealogical questions. 

The most important of the works of Nicolas is his History of the 
Orders of Knighthood of the British Empires of the Order of the 
Guelphs ; and of Medals , Clasps , fife., for Naval and Military Services 
(London, 1841-1842). Among his numerous other writings are, The 
Chronology of History (London, 1833); Life of William Davison 
(London, 1823); Synopsis of the Peerage of England (London, 1825); 
Life and Times of Sir Christopher Hatton (London, 1847); and an 
uncompleted History of the Royal Navy (London, 1847). He edited 
Proceedings and Ordinances of ike Privy Council of England , 1386— 
1542 (London, 1834-1837), and Despatches and Letters of Lord 
Nelson (London, 1844-1846) ; wrote lives of Chaucer, Burns, Cowper. 
Thomson, Collins, Ivirke White and others for Pickering's Aldine 
edition of the poets; lives of Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton for an 
edition of the Compleal Angler; and several elaborate works on 
genealogical and kindred subjects printed for private circulation only.. 

NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS, Greek historian and philosopher 
of Damascus, flourished in the time of Augustus and Herod the 
Great, with both of whom he was on terms of friendship. He 
instructed Herod in rhetoric and philosophy, and had attracted 
the notice of Augustus when he accompanied his patron on a 
visit to Rome. Later, when Herod’s conduct aroused the sus- 
picions of Augustus, Nicolaus was. sent on a mission to bring 
about a reconciliation. He survived Herod, and it was through 
his influence that the succession -was secured for Archelaus; 
but the date of his death, like that of his birth, is unknown. 
Fragments of his universal history (Aaropi a KaOoXiKrj), from the 
time of the Assyrian empire to his own days, his autobiography, 
and his life of Augustus (Bios Ka laapos) have been preserved, 
chiefly in the extracts of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. Nicolaus 
also wTote comedies and tragedies, paraphrased and wrote com- 
mentaries on parts of Aristotle, and -was himself the author of 
philosophical treatises. 

Fragments in C. Muller, Fragmenta historicorum Graeconim, in.; 
see also F. Navet, Nikolaus von Damascus (1S53), containing an 
account of his life and writings, and translation of the fragments. 

NICOLAUS OF LYRA ( c . 1265-1349), French commentator, 
was bom in Lire, now Vieille-Lyre, in the department of Eure, 
Normandy. He entered the Franciscan order at Verneuil about 
1300, and studied at Paris, 'where, becoming a doctor some time 
before 1309, he taught for many years. From 1319 he was 
provincial of his order in France, and was present in that capacity 
at the general chapter at Perouse (1321). In 1325 he was 
provincial of Burgundy, and as executor of the estate of Jeanne 
of Burgundy, widow of King Philip VI., he founded the college 
of Burgundy at Paris, v r here he died in the autumn of 1349, 
being buried in the chapter hall of the convent of the Cordeliers. 
Among the authentic works of Nicolaus of Lyra are: (1) two 
commentaries on the whole Bible, one (Poslilla litter alls, 1322- 
I 33 I ) following the literal sense, the other ( Postilla mystica 
sen moralis , 1339) following the mystic sense. There are 
numerous editions (Rome, 1471-1472; Douai, 1617; Antwerp, 
1634). (2) Tractatus de differentia nostrae translationis (i.e. 

Vulgate) ab Hebraica veritate , 1333. (3) Two treatises against 

the Jews. (4) A theological treatise on the Beatific Vision, 
directed against pope John XXII. (1334), unpublished. (5) 


polemics against the Jews, is characterized by a fidelity 
literal sense, the comparison with the Hebrew text, the 
use of Jewish commentators, a very independent attitude 
Is traditional interpretations, and a remarkable historical 
itical sense. In all this he resembled Roger Bacon. His 
especially the Postilla litteralis, were very popular in the 
nd 15th centuries, but produced few imitators. 

Idition to the notices in Wadding, du Moustier, Sbaraglia and 
us, see C. Siegfried, in Archiv. f. wissenschaftliche Erfor- 
des A.T ., vols. i., ii. ; A. Merx, Die Prophetie des Joel and 
usleger (1879, pp. 305-366); M. Fischer in Jahrbucher f. 
mtische Theologie , xv. ; F. Maschkowski, in Zeitschrift f. 
mentliche WissensckaJt, xv.; Neumann in Revue des btudes 
vols. 26 and 27; H. Labrosse in Positions des thkses de VEcole 
irtes (1906). 

3 LAY, the name of a French family of Vivarais which 
apidly into legal prominence at the end of the 15th century, 
slicolay (d. 1527), son of a bailli of Bourg Saint- Andeol, 
e councillor at the parlement of Toulouse and afterwards 
Grand Council, chancellor of the kingdom of Naples, 
j des Requetes,and, finally, first president of theChambre 
mptes of Paris (1506). This last post was filled continuously 
the Revolution by his descendants. Antoine Chretien 
colay (17 1 2-1 777) became marshal of France in 1775. 
rother, Aymar Chretien Francois Michel (1721-1769), 
of Verdun, was first almoner of Marie Josephe of Saxony, 
the dauphin Louis (d. 1765), and her influential counsellor. 
A. de Boislisle, Pibces justificatives pour servir & Vhistoire des 
rs presidents de la Chambre des Comptes (1873), an d Histoire de 
on de Nicolay (1875). 

3LE, PIERRE (1625-1695), one of the most distinguished 
French Jansenists, was the son of a provincial barrister, 
as bom at Chartres. Sent to Paris in 1642 to study 
gy, he soon entered into relations with the Jansenist 
unity at Port Royal ( q.v .) through his aunt, Marie des 
Suireau, who was for a short time abbess of the convent, 
scruple of conscience forbade him to proceed to the priest- 
=md he remained throughout life a “ clerk in minor orders/’ 
gh a profound theological scholar. For some years he 
master in the “ little school ” for boys established at 
loyal, and had the honour of teaching Greek to young 
lacine, the future poet. But his chief duty was to act, 
aboration with Antoine Arnauld, as general editor of the 
versial literature put forth by the Jansenists. He had a 
share in collecting the materials for Pascal’s Provincial 
(1656); in 1658 he translated the Letters into Latin, under 
seudonym of Nicholas Wendrock. In 1664 he himself 
a series of letters, Les Imaginaires , intended, to show 
tie heretical opinions commonly ascribed to the Jansenists 
existed only in the imagination of the Jesuits. His 
being violently attacked by Desmaretz de Saint-Sorlin, 
ratic minor poet who professed great devotion to the 
5, Nicole replied to him in another series of letters, Les 
vnaires (1666). In the course of these he observed that 
and dramatists were no better than “ public poisoners.” 
'emark stung Racine to the quick; he turned not only 
old master, but on all Port Royal, in a scathing reply, 
— as Boileau told him — did more honour to his head 
o his heart. About the same time Nicole became involved 
ontroversy about transubstantiation with the Huguenot 
e; out of this grew a massive work, La Perpetuite de la 
Veglise catholique touchant V eucharistie (1669), the joint 
of Nicole and Antoine Arnauld. But Nicole’s most 
ir production was his Essais de morale, a series of short 
sions .on practical Christianity. The first volume was 
hed in 1671, and was followed at irregular intervals by 
; altogether the series numbers fourteen volumes. In 
on the renewal of the persecution of the Jansenists, Nicole 
>rced to fly to Belgium in company with Arnauld. But 
vo soon parted. Nicole was elderly and in poor health; 
e of a fugitive was not to his taste, and he complained that 
nted rest. “ Rest,” answered Arnauld, “ when you have 


Pans. There be continued his literary labours up to the last; 
he was writing a refutation of the new heresy of the Quietists, 
when death overtook him on the 16th of November 1695. 

Nicole was one of the most attractive figures of Port Royal. 
Many stories are told of his quaint absent-mi ndedpess and unreadi- 
ness in conversation. His books are distinguished by exactly 
opposite qualities; they are neat and orderly to excess. Hence they 
were exceedingly popular with Mme de S6vign6 and readers of her 
class. No other Jansenist writer, not even Pascal, was so successful 
in putting the position of Port Royal before the world. And although 
a modern appetite quails before fourteen volumes on morality, there 
is much solid sense and practical knowledge of human nature to be 
found in the Essais de morale . Several abridgments of the work 
exist, notably a Choix des essais de morale de Nicole , ed. Silvestre de 
Saci (Paris, 1857). 

Nicole's life is told at length in the 4th volume of Sainte Beuve's 
Port-Royal . (St. C.) 

NICOLL, ROBERT (1814-1837), Scottish poet, was born 
on the 7th of January, 1814, at the farm of Little Tullybeltane, 
in the parish of Auchtergaven, Perthshire. When Robert was 
five years old hi$ father was reduced to poverty. He became 
a day-labourer, and w r as only able to give his son a very slight 
education. At sixteen the boy was apprenticed to a grocer and 
wine-merchant at Perth. In 1833 he began to contribute to 
Johnstone's Magazine (afterwards Tail's Magazine ), and in 
the next year his apprenticeship was cancelled. He visited 
Edinburgh, and was kindly received there, but obtained no 
employment. He opened a circulating library at Dundee, 
but in 1836 he became editor of the Leeds Times . He held 
pronounced Radical opinions, and overtaxed his slender physical 
resources in electioneering work for Sir William Molesworth 
in the summer of 1837. He was obliged to resign his editorship, 
and died at the house of his friend William Tait, at Trinity, near 
Edinburgh, on the. 7th of December 1837, in his twenty-fourth 
year. He had’ published a volume of Poems in 1835; and in 
1844 appeared a further volume, Poems and Lyrics , with an 
anonymous memoir of the author by Mrs C. I. Johnstone. 
The best of his lyrics are those written in the Scottish dialect. 
They are simple in feeling and expression, genuine folk-songs. 

An eloquent appreciation of his character and his poetry was 
included in Charles Kingsley’s article on ** Burns and his School ” in 
the North British Review for November 1851. See also P. R. 
Drummond, Life of Robert Nicoll , Poet (1884). 

NICOLL, SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON (1851- ), Scottish 

Nonconformist divine and man of letters, was born at Auchindoir, 
Aberdeenshire, on the 10th of October 1851, the son of a Free 
Church minister. He graduated M.A. at Aberdeen in 1870, 
and studied for the ministry at the Free Church College there 
until 1874, when he was ordained minister of the Free Church 
at Dufftown. Three years later he moved to Kelso, and in 
1884 became editor of the Expositor . In 1886 he founded 
the British Weekly , a Nonconformist organ which obtained 
great influence over opinion in the free churches. Robertson 
Nicoll secured many writers of exceptional talent for his paper, 
to which he was himself a considerable contributor, the papers 
signed “ Claudius Clear ” being among those from his hand. 
He also founded and edited the Bookman (1891, &c.), and acted 
as chief literary adviser to the publishing firm of Hodder & 
Stoughton. Among his other enterprises were The Expositor's 
Bible and The Theological Educator. He edited The Expositor's 
Greek Testament (1897, &c.),and a series of Contemporary Writers 
(1894, &c.), and of Literary Lives (1904, &c.). He wrote a history 
of The Victorian Era in English Literature , and edited, with 
T. J. Wise, Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century. The 
knighthood bestowed on him among the birthday honours in 
1909 was an apt recognition of his long and able devotion to 
the “ journeyman vrork ” of literature. 

A list of his publications is included in a monograph on Dr Nicoll 
by Jane T. Stoddart (“ New Century Leaders," 1903). 

NICOLLS, RICHARD (1624-1672), American colonial governor, 
was born probably at Ampthill, Bedfordshire, England, in 1624. 
He commanded a royalist troop of horse during the Civil War, 
and on the defeat of the king went into exile. Soon after the 
Restoration he became groom of the bedchamber to the duke of 


d Samuel Maverick, to conquer New Netherlands from ; the 
itch and to regulate- the affairs of the New England colonies 
d settle disputes among them. The expedition set sail from 
rtsmouth on the 25th of May 1664,' and New Amsterdam was 
-rendered to Nicolls on the 8th of September. Under authority 
a commission from the duke of York, Nicolls assumed the 
dtion of deputy-governor of New Netherland (New York).. His 
l icy was vigorous but tactful, and the transition to the new 
;ime was made smoothly and with due regard to the interests 
the conquered people. They were guaranteed in the possession 
their property rights, their laws of inheritance, and the enjoy - 
nt of religious freedom. - The English system of law and 
ministration was at once introduced into Long Island, Staten 
and and Westchester, where the English ' element already 
dominated, but the change was made much more slowly in 
i Dutch sections. A code of laws, known as the “ Duke’s 
ws,” drafted by the governor with the help of his secretary, 
itthias Nicolls 1 (c. 1630-1687), and dated the 12th of March, 
s proclaimed at. Hempstead, Long Island, on the 1st of March 
>5 and continued in force until 1683; the code was compiled 
m .the codes of the New England colonies, and it provided for 
d by jury, for proportional taxation on property, for the 
ranee of new patents for land and for land tenure only by 
mce from the duke. Nicolls returned to England in the summer 
1668 and continued in the service of the duke of York. He 
s killed in the naval battle of Southwold Bay on the 28th of 
iy 1672. 

>ce J. R. Brodhead, History of the State of New York (2 vols., rev. 

, 1872). For the “ Duke’s Laws ” see Laws of Colonial New York , 
-100, 

IICOLSON, WILLIAM (1655-1727), English divine and 
;iquary, was educated at Queen’s College,. Oxford (M.A., 1679; 
ow, 1679-1682). After visiting Leipzig to learn German he 
s. made prebendary of Carlisle in 1681, archdeacon in 1682. 
■enty years later he was appointed bishop of the. same diocese, 
ere he remained until his translation to Derry in 1718. In 
7 he was nominated archbishop of Cashel and Emly, but died 
ore he could assume charge. Nicolson is remembered by the 
ndsiveness of his temperament, which led him into a good 
I of strife as a bishop, and more happily by his zeal in collecting 
1 guarding manuscripts and other official documents. For this 
•pose he had special rooms, built, at Derry. His chief works 
:e the Historical Library (English, 1696-97-99; Scottish, 
>2; Irish, 1724; complete later editions, 1732 and 1776), 

1 Leges Marchiarum or Border Laws (1705, new ed., 1747). 
UCOMACHUS, a Neo-pythagorean philosopher and* mathe- 
tician, born at Gerasa in Arabia. Petraea, flourished about 
,100. In his musical treatise he mentions Thrasyllus (d, 36), 
astrologer and confidant of Tiberius, and his Arithmetic was 
nslated by Apuleius, who wrote under Antoninus Pius and 
.reus Aurelius. He is the author of two extant treatises: 
'ApiOfjL^rcKr} dcraycoyr} ( Introduction to Arithmetic ), a meta- 
'•sical account of the theory and properties of numbers, and 
first work in which arithmetic was treated quite independently 
geometry. It was extremely popular, was the subject of 
imentaries by Iamblichus (ed.. H. Pistelli, 1894) and others, 
i translated into Latin by Apuleius (according to Cassiodorus, 
translation itself being lost) and Boetius, and used as a I 
oolbook doxvn to the Renaissance. (2) 'Ey dpporiKrjs 
anual ■ of H armony) , complete in one book, to which are 
meousiy appended as a second book some fragments probably 
rnging to a larger treatise.Ow Music now lost. It is the oldest 
hority on. the Pythagorean theory of music. Photius (cod, 

) also mentions a work by Nicomachus called 'Aped printed. 
Matthias may have been a cousin of Richard Nicolls; his family 
e of Islip, Oxford; he was. secretary of the province, held 
:ous judicial positions, and was mayor of New York City in 1672. 
tthias’s son William (1657-1723), a lawyer, was a member of the 
v\ York Assembly from 1702 until his death and was speaker in 
2-17x8; he received a royal patent for what is now the town 
slip on Long Island. Descendants of Richard and of Matthias 
alls spell the name/ 4 Nicoll.” 


forth the application of arithmetic, or rather of the first ten 
numbers, to the origin and. attributes of the gods. But the 
extracts in Photius are now generally attributed to Iamblichus. 
Other works; of Nicomachus. were: a Life of Pythagoras and a 
Collection of Pythagorean Doctrines ) the chief source of the life of 
Pythagoras and the account of his philosophy by Iamblichus. 

Editions. — Jntrod. to Arith by R. Hoche (1866); Manual of 
Harmony , by C. de Jan in Musici scriptores Graeci (1895), with 
account of Nicomachus and his works, and French translation, with 
bibliography and notes, by C. E. Ruelle (1881); Theology of Arith- 
metic , by F. Ast (1817); see W. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen 
Literatur (1898) ; M. Cantor, Vorlesungen uber Geschichte der Mathe- 
matik; i. (1894) P* 400, arid J. Gow, A Short History of Greek Mathe- 
matics (1884), p. 88, both of whom give summaries of the Arithmetic, 

NICOMACHUS, of Thebes, Greek painter, of the early part of 
the 4th century, was a contemporary of the greatest painters of 
Greece; Vitruvius observes that if his fame was less than theirs, it 
was the fault of fortune rather than of demerit. Pliny (xxxv. 108) 
gives a list of his works; among them a “ Rape of Persephone,” 
“ Victory in a Quadriga*” a group of Apollo and Artemis, and 
the u Mother of the Gods seated on a Lion.” Pliny tells us that 
he was a very rapid worker and used but four colours (the last 
seems impossible). Plutarch mentions his paintings as possessing 
the Homeric merit of ease and absence of effort. 

NICOMEDES I„ son of Zipoetes, king of Bithynia (c. 278- 
248 b.c.). He made himself master of the whole country and put 
to death his brother, who had set himself up as an independent 
ruler. He enlarged and consolidated the kingdom, founded the 
great city of Nicomedia as the capital, and fought successfully 
for some time with Antiochus of Syria. His reign seems to have 
been prosperous and uneventful; the year of his death is 
uncertain. 

Livy xxxviii. 16; Justin xxv. 2; Memnon in C. Muller, Frag . 
hist, Graec. iii. 535. 

NICOMEDES IL, Epiphanes, king of Bithynia, 149-91 B.c., 
fourth in descent from Nicomedes I., was the son of Prusias II. 
He was so popular with the people that his father sent him to 
Rome. Here he was so much favoured by the senate that Prusias 
sent an emissary to Rome with secret orders to assassinate him. 
But the emissary revealed the plot, and persuaded the prince to 
rebel against his father. Supported by Attalus II., king of 
Pergamum, he was completely successful, and ordered his father 
to be put to death at Nicomedia. During his long reign Nico- 
medes adhered steadily to the Roman alliance, and assisted them 
against Aristonicus of Pergamum. He made himself for a time 
master of Paphlagonia, and in order to have a claim on Cappa- 
docia married Laodice (the widow of Ariarathes VI.), who had 
fled to him when Mithradates the Great endeavoured to annex 
the country. When her two sons died, Nicomedes brought 
forward an impostor as a claimant to the throne; but the plot 
was detected. The Romans refused to recognize the claim, and 
required Nicomedes to give up all pretensions to Cappadocia and 
to abandon Paphlagonia. 

Appian, Mithrad, 4-7; Strabo xiii. 624, 646; Diod. Sic. xxxii. 
20, 21 ; Justin xxxiv. 4, xxxvii. 4, xxxviii. I, 2. 

NICOMEDES III., Philopator, king of Bithynia, 91-74 B.C., 
was the son and successor of Nicomedes II. His brother Socrates, 
assisted by Mithradates, drove him out, but he was reinstated by 
the Romans (90). He was again expelled by Mithradates, who 
defeated him on the river Amneus (or Amnias) in Paphlagonia. 
This led to the first Mithradatic War, as the result of which 
Nicomedes was again restored (84). At his death he bequeathed 
his kingdom to the Romans, a legacy which subsequently brought 
about the third Mithradatic War. 

Justin xxxvii. 4, xxxviii. 1, 2; Appian, Mithrad. _ 7, 10-20, 57., 
60; Memnon in C. Muller, Frag. hist. Graec. iii. 541; Plutarch, 
Sulla, 22, 24; Eutropius. vi. 6. 

NICOMEDIA [mod. Ismid], an ancient town at the head of the 
Gulf of Astacus, which opens on the Propontis, was built in 264 
B.c, by Nicomedes I. of Bithynia, and has ever since been one 
of the chief towns in this part of Asia Minor. It was the metro- 
polis of Bithynia under the Roman empire (see Nicaea), and 


al, Nicomedia retained its importance even after the 
lation of Constantinople and its own capture by the Turks 

0. 

: C. Texier, Asie mineure (Paris, 1839); V. Cuenet, Turquie 
e (Paris, 1894). 

COPOLIS, or Actia Nicopolis, an ancient city of Epirus, 
led 31 b.c. by Octavian (Augustus) in memory of his victory 
Antony and Cleopatra at Actium. The colony, composed 
ttiers from a great many of the towns of the neighbouring 
:ries (Ambracia, Anactorium, Calydon, Argos Ampbilo- 
m, Leucas, &c.), proved highly successful, and the city 
:onsidered the capital of southern Epirus and Acarnania, 
obtained the right of sending five representatives to the 
fiictyonic council. On the spot where Octavian’s own tent 
oeen pitched he erected a sanctuary to Neptune adorned 
the beaks of the captured galleys; and in further cele- 
on of his victory he instituted the so-called Actian games 
mour of Apollo Actius. The city was restored by the 
ror Julian, and again after the Gothic invasion by Justinian; 
n the course of the middle ages it was supplanted by the I 
of Prevesa. The ruins of Nicopolis, now known as Paiaeo- 
:sa (Old Prevesa), lie about 3 m. north of that city, on a 
bay of the Gulf of Arta (Sinus Ambracius) at the narrowest i 
of the isthmus of the peninsula which separates the gulf I 
the Ionian Sea. Besides the acropolis, the most conspicuous ! 
ts are two theatres (the larger with twenty -seven rows of j 
) and an aqueduct W’hich brought water to the town from 1 
:ance of 27 m. : 1 

;opolis was also the name of (1) a city in Cappadocia in the | 
* of the Ly^is, founded by Pompey on the spot where he, 
ted Mithrac^es; (2) a city in Egypt, founded by Octavian 
:. to commemorate his final victory over Antony; and (3) a city 
irace (Nikup) at the junction of the Iatrus with the 'Danube, 
Led by Trajan in memory of his victory over the Dacians; 
wOSI A, the capital of Cyprus, situated in the north central 
A the island. Pop. (1901) 14,752 (Moslem, 6013; Christian, 

1. Its earliest name was Ledra, but Leucos, son of Ptolemy' 
(280 b.c.), is said to have restored it and changed its name 
:uteon, Leucotheon or Levcosia. A mile S.W. of the town 

: he very large Bronze Age necropolis known as Hagia 
>kevi, which has been repeatedly explored with valuable 
:s. The circuit of the city was reduced in 1567, under the 
tion of the Venetian engineer G. Savorgnano, -from 9 m. 

m. ; eighty churches and' a number of fine houses were 
iced. The new walls were given a circular shape, with 
n bastions and three, gates. Water is supplied by two 
iucts. Government House, the residence of the high 
rissioner, the government offices, hospital, central prison 
;he new English church are without' the w*alls. The fosse 
een planted, and part of it used as an experimental garden, 
age roads have been completed ; to Kyrenia, Kythraia, 
igusta, Larnaca, Limasol and Morphou. The principal 
mnents of the Lusignan period are the fine cathedral church 

Sophia, an edifice of French Gothic, at once solid and 
nt (the towers were never completed); the church of St 
erine, an excellent example of the last years of the 14th 
iry (both these are now mosques); and the church of St 
as of the English (now a grain store), built for the order of 
Cnights of St Thomas of Acre. A gateway of no great 
rtance is nearly all that remains of the palace last used by 
Venetian provveditori. It dates from the end of the 15th 
ry. There is a museum, with a valuable catalogue. The , 
industries are tanning and hand weaving, both silk arid 

n. 

/OSIA, a city and episcopal see (since 1816) of Sicily, in the 
nee of Catania, 21 m. by road N. of the railway station of 
:orte (w r hich is 49 m. W. of Catania) and 42 m. W.N.W. of 
11a direct, 2840 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 16,004, 
own retains a thoroughly medieval appearance, with a fine 
Lan cathedral and some other interesting churches, among 
S. Maria Maggiore, vritb a reredbs by Antonio Gagini. 


-town of Herbila is usually placed here, but without sufficient 
reason, and the origin of Nicosia is unknown. It was destroyed 
by the Saracens and repopulated by the Normans. 

NICOTERA, GIOVANNI (1828-1894), Italian patriot and 
politician, was born at San Biagio on the 9th of September 
1828. Joining the party, of young Italy he was among the 
combatants at Naples in May' 1848, and was at* San Pancrazio 
with Garibaldi during the defence of Rome. After, the fall ;of 
Rome he fled to Piedmont, where he organized the expedition 
to Sapri in 1857, but shortly after his arrival there he was 
defeated and severely wounded by the Bourbon troops. Con- 
demned to death, but reprieved through the intervention of 
the British minister, he remained a prisoner at Naples and at 
Fa vignana until i860, when he joined Garibaldi at. Palermo. 
Sent by Garibaldi to Tuscany, he attempted to invade the Papal 
States with a volunteer brigade, but his followers \vere disarmed 
and disbanded by Ricasoli.and Gavour. In 1862 he was with 
Garibaldi at Aspromonte; in 1866 he commanded a volunteer 
brigade against Austria; in 1S67 he invaded the Papal States 
from the south, but the defeat of Garibaldi at Mentana put an 
end to his enterprise. His parliamentary career dates from i860. 
During the first ten years he engaged in violent opposition, but 
from 1870 omvards he joined in supporting the military reforms 
of Ricotti. Upon the advent of the Left in 1876, Nicotera 
became minister of the interior, and governed with remarkable 
firmness. He was obliged to resign in December 1877, when he 
joined Crispi, Cairoli, Zanardelli and Baccarini in forming the 
“ pentar.chy ” in opposition to Depretis, but he only returned to 
power thirteen years later as minister of the interior in the 
Rudini cabinet of 1891. On this occasion he restored trie system 
of uninominal constituencies, resisted the socialist agitation, 
and pressed, though in vain, for the adoption of drastic measures 
against the false bank-notes put in circulation by the Roman 
bank. He fell with the Rudini cabinet in May 1892, and died 
at Vico Equense, near Naples, on the 13th of June 1894. 

See V. Giordano, La Vita ed i discorsi di Giovanni Nicotera (Salermo, 
1878); Mauro, Biografia di Giovanni Nicotera (Rome, 1886; German 
trans., Leipzig, 1886); and Mario, In memoria di Giovanni Nicotera 
(Florence, 1894). *'•■'• * ' 

NIGOTINE, C10H14N2, an alkaloid, found with small quantities 
of nicotimine, C l9 Hi4N2, nicoteine, Ci 0 H l2 N2,. and nicotelline, 
Cu)H§N2, in tobacco. The name is taken from Nicotiana,‘ the 
tobacco plant, so called after Jean Nicot (1530-1600), French 
ambassador at Lisbon, who introduced tobacco into France in 
1560. . These four alkaloids exist in combination in tobacco 
chiefly 1 as malates and citrates. The alkaloid is obtained from 
an aqueous extract of: tobacco by distillation with slaked lime, 
the distillate being acidified with oxalic acid, concentrated to a 
syrup and decomposed by potash. The free base is extracted 
by: ether and fractionated in a current of hydrogen. It : is a 
colourless oil, which boils at 247° C. (745 mm.), and when pure is 
almost odourless. It ‘has a sharp burning taste, and is very 
poisonous^ It is very ^hygroscopic, dissolves readily in water, 
and rapidly undergoes oxidation' on exposure to air. The free 
alkaloid is: strongly laevo- rotatory. F. Ratz (Monats., 1905, 26, 
p. 1241) obtained the value [&] D = — 169*54° at 20°; its salts'are 
dextro-rotatory!, It behaves as a di-acid as well as a di-tertiary 
•base. • 

On oxidation with chromic or nitric acids, or potassium per- 
manganate, it yields nicotinic acid or 0-pyridine carboxylic acid, 
C & H4N C02H; alkaline potassium ferricyanide gives nicotyrine, 
C10HJ0N2, anid hydrogen peroxide oxynicotine, CioH^N^O. Oxida- 
tion of its isomethylhydroxide with potassium permanganate; yields 
trigonelline, C7H7NO2 (A. Pictet and P. Genequand, Ber. t 1897,30, 
p. 2117). It gives rise to various decomposition products such as 
pyridine, picoline, &c., when its. vapour is passed through a red-hot 
tube. The hydrochloride on heating with hydrochloric acid gives 
methyl chloride (B. Blau, Ber.< 1893, 26, p. 631). Hydriodic acid 
and phosphorus at high temperature give a dihydro-com pound, 
whilst sodium and alcohol give hexa- and octo-hvdro derivatives. 
Nicotine may be. recognized by the addition of a drop of 30 % 
foi;m.aidehyde, the.. mixture being allowed to stand for one hour 
arid ‘the solid residue then moistened by a drop of concentrated 


The constitution of nicotine was established by A. Pinner (see 
pers in the Berickle , 1891 to 1895). With bromine in acetic acid 
tution at ordinary temperature, nicotine yields a perbromide, 
oHioBrsNoO-HBra, which with sulphur dioxide, followed by 
tash, gives dibromcotinine, CioHioBr 2 N 2 0, from which cotinine, 
0H12N2O, is obtained by distillation over zinc dust. By heating 
:otine with bromine in hydrobromic acid solution for some hours 
ioo° C., dibromticonine hydrobromide, CioHg^BroCb-HBr, 
suits. Dibromcotinine on hydrolysis yields oxalic acid, methy- 
nine and 0-methyI pyridyl ketone: CioHioBr 2 N20-h3H 2 04'0 = 
;C 2 0 4 -f CH3NH2-fC 5 H4X*COCH 3 -b2HBr; whilst dibromticonine 
?lds methylamme, malonic add and nicotinic acid : CioH 8 Br 2 N202 + 
I 2 0 = CH 3 NH 2 -hCH 2 (C0 2 H) 2 +CsH 4 N-C02H-h2HBr, or if heated 
th zinc and caustic potash, methylamine and pyridyl-£-y-dioxy- 
tyric acid. Thus the groupings 

A-c-c- 

KJ » — C-C— >N-CH 3 and— CCC— 

N , 

ist in the molecule, and the alkaloid is to be represented as 
pyridyl-N-methyl-pyrollidine. 

This result has been confirmed by its synthesis by A. Pictet and 
Cr6pieux {Comptes rendus , 1903, 137, p. 860) and Pictet and 
itschy ( Ber ,, 1904, 37, p. 1225): /?-aminopyridine is converted 
;o its mucate, which by dry distillation gives N-jfr-pyridyl pyrrol. 
r passing the vapour of this compound through a red-hot tube, 
yields the isomeric a&- pyridyl pyrrol, the potassium salt of which 
th methyl iodide gives a substance methylated both in the pyridine 
d pyrrol nuclei. By distillation over lime, the methyl group is 
noved from the pyridine ring, and the resulting a-pyridyl-N- 
ithylpyrrol gives /-nicotine on reduction. This base is resolved into 
active components by ti-tartaric acid, Z-nicotine-d-tartrate 
/stallizing out first. The natural (laevo) base is twice as toxic as 
e dextro. The following formulae are important : — 


n-N-CH. PpC 

v CH CH N 

N V' N 

CH 


C -CH 
NH CH 

CH 


j'V-CH-CH, 

U N CH 2 
N *\^ 
H S C CH 2 


N-£- Pyridyl pyrrol, a{ 3 - pyridyl pyrrol, nicotine. 

Acetyl and benzoyl derivatives cf nicotine on hydrolysis do not 
;ld nicotine, but an isomeric, inactive oily liquid (metanicotine), 
is a secondary base, and boils at 2 y^°- 2 jS° C. 

Nicolimine is a colourless liquid which boils at 250°-255° C. Its 
ueous solution is alkaline. Nicoteine is a liquid which boils at 
7° C. It is separated from the other alkaloids of the group by 
stilling off the nicotine and nicotimine in steam and then fraction- 
ing the residue. It is soluble in water and is very poisonous. 
■colelline crystallizes in needles which melt at 147 0 C. ana is -readily 
uble in hot water. 

NICTHEROY, or Niteroy, a city of Brazil and capital of 
e state of Rio de Janeiro, on the E. shore of the Bay of Rio 
Janeiro, opposite the city of that name. Pop. (1890) 34,269, 
poo estimate) 35,000. A railway connects the city with 
e interior — the old Cantagallo line, now a part of the Leo- 
Idina system, a branch of which runs north-eastward to 
acahe, on the coast, and another northward from Nova 
iburgo to a junction with the railway lines of Minas Geraes. 
ictheroy is practically a residential suburb of Rio de Janeiro, 
occupies, in great part, the low alluvial plain that skirts the 
ores of the bay and fills the valleys between numerous low 
>oded hills. The site is shut off from *he sea coast by a range 
high rugged mountains. The shore line of the bay is broken 
r large, deeply indented bays (that of Jurujuba being nearly 
rrounded by wooded hills), shallow curves and sharp pro- 
Dntories. Within these bays are beaches of white sand, called 
aias, such as the Praia da Ic^rahy, Praia das Flechas and 
■aia Grande, upon which face low tile-covered residences 
rrounded with gardens. The city consists of a number of 
ese partially separated districts — Praia Grande, Sao Domingos, 
arahy, Jurujuba, Santa Rosa, Sao Lourengo, Ponta d’Areia 
,d Barreto — all together covering 8 or 9 m. of the shore, 
r electric street railway connects all the outlying districts 
th the ferry stations of Praia Grande and Sao Domingos, 
le city is characteristically Portuguese in the construc- 
>n and style of its buildings — low, heavy walls of broken 
me and mortar, plastered and coloured outside, with an 
casional facing of glazed Lisbon tiles, and covered with 
i tiles. Among the public buildings are several churches 
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a municipal theatre and a large Salesian college situated in the 
suburbs of Santa Rosa on an eminence overlooking the lower 
bay. Several large islands fill the upper bay near the eastern 
shore; some are used as coal deposits for the great steamship 
companies, and one (Flores) is used as an immigrants* depot. 
There is a small, rocky and picturesque island nearer the 
harbour entrance, which is crowned by a small chapel, dedicated 
to Nossa Senhora da Boa Viagem. Manufactures include 
cotton and woollen fabrics, tobacco, spirits, soap and tiles. 

The first settlement on the east side cf the Bay of Rio de 
Janeiro dates from 1671, when a chapel was erected at Praia 
Grande, in the vicinity of an Indian village. The settlement 
did not become a village until 1819, when it was named Villa 
Real da Praia Grande. In 1834 the city and municipal district 
of Rio de Janeiro was separated from the province, and Praia 
Grande became the capital of the latter in the following year. 
In 1836 it was raised to the dignity of a city and received the 
appropriate name of Nictheroy, from the Indian name Nyteroi, 
“ hidden water.” In the naval revolt of 1893-94 the older 
districts of the city suffered much damage from desultory 
bombardments, but the insurgents were too few to take possession. 
Soon afterwards the seat of government was removed to 
Petropolis, where it remained until 1903, when Nictheroy 
again became the capital of the state. 

NIDIFICATION (from Lat. nidus), the process of making a 
nest ( q.v .). Nidification is with most birds the beginning of the 
breeding season, but with many it is a labour that is scamped 
if not shirked. Some of the auk tribe place their single egg on 
a bare ledge of rock, where its peculiar conical shape is but 
a precarious safeguard when rocked by t h^ w ind or stirred 
by the thronging crowd of its parents' fellows. ▼The stone-curlew 
and the goatsucker deposit their eggs without the slightest 
preparation of the soil on which they rest; yet this is not done 
at haphazard, for no birds can be more constant in selecting, 
almost to an inch, the very same spot which year after year 
they choose for their procreant cradle. In marked contrast 
to such artless care stand the wonderful structures which others, 
such as the tailor-bird, the bottle-titmouse or the fantail-warbler, 
build for the comfort or safety of their young. But every variety 
of disposition may. be found in the class. The apteryx seems 
to entrust its abnormally big egg to an excavation among the 
roots of a tree-fern; while a band of female ostriches scrape 
holes in the desert-sand and therein promiscuously drop their 
eggs and leave the task of incubation to the male. Some 
megapodes bury their eggs in sand, leaving them to come to 
maturity by the mere warmth of the ground, while others 
raise a huge hotbed of dead leaves wherein they deposit theirs, 
and the young are hatched without further care on the part 
of either parent. Some of the grebes and rails seem to avail 
themselves in a less degree of the heat generated by vegetable 
decay and, dragging from the bottom or sides of the waters 
they frequent fragments of aquatic plants, form of them a rude 
half-floating mass which is piled on some growing water-weed— 
but these birds do not spurn the duties of maternity. 

Many of the gulls, sandpipers and plovers lay their eggs in a 
shallow pit which they hollow out in the soil, and then as incuba- 
tion proceeds add thereto a low breastwork of haulm. The 
ringed plover commonly places its eggs on shingle, which they 
so much resemble in colour, but when breeding on grassy uplands 
it paves the nest-hole with small stones. Pigeons mostly make 
an artless platform of sticks so loosely laid together that their 
pearly treasures may be perceived from beneath by the inquisitive 
observer. The magpie, as though self-conscious that its own 
thieving habits may be imitated by its neighbours, surrounds 
its nest with a hedge oj thorns. Very many birds of almost 
every group bore holes in some sandy cliff, and at the end of 
their tunnel deposit their eggs with or without bedding. Such 
bedding, too, is very various in character; thus, while the 
sheldduck and the sand-martin supply the softest of materials — 
the one of down from her own body, the other of feathers collected 


omach. Other birds, such as the woodpeckers, hew holes 
ig trees, even when the timber is of considerable hardness, 
Lerein establish their nursery. Some of the swifts secrete 
:heir salivary glands a fluid which rapidly hardens as it 
>n exposure to the air into a substance resembling isinglass, 
ius furnish the “ edible birds' nests ” that are the delight 
inese epicures. In the architecture of nearly all the 
ine birds, too, some salivary secretion seems to play an 
:ant part. By its aid they are enabled to moisten and 
:he otherwise refractory twigs and straws, and glue them 
dr place. Spiders’ webs also are employed with great 
tage for the purpose last mentioned, but perhaps chiefly 
ich fragments of moss and lichen so as to render the whole 
are less obvious to the eye of the spoiler. The tailor-bird 
rately spins a thread of cotton and therewith stitches 
er the edges of a pair of leaves to make a receptacle 
nest. Beautiful, too, is the felt fabricated of fur or hairs 
i various species of titmouse, while many birds ingeniously 
into a compact mass both animal and vegetable fibres, 

Lg an admirable non-conducting medium which guards 
5gs from the extremes of temperature outside. Such a 
are may be open and cup-shaped, supported from below 
X of the chaffinch and goldfinch, domed like that of the 
and bottle- titmouse, slung hammock-wise as in the case 
golden- crested wren, g/id the orioles, or suspended by a 
cord as with certain grosbeaks and humming-birds, 
tain v&rblers (Aedon and Thamnobia) invariably lay a 
of snake’s slough in their nests — to repel, it has been 
ited, marauding lizards who may thereby fear the neigh- 
Dod of a deadly enemy. The clay-built edifices of the 
w and martin are known to everybody; and the nuthatch 
rs up the gaping mouth of its nest-hole till only a postern 
enough for entrance and exit, but easy of defence, is left, 
ith America the oven-birds ( Furnariidae ) construct on the 
ics of trees globular ovens, so to speak, of mud, wherein 
;gs are laid and the young hatched. The flamingo erects 
marshes it frequents a mound of earth sometimes 2 fti in 
with a cavity atop. The females of the hornb ills submit 
arceration during this interesting period, the males im- 
g them by a barrier of mud, leaving only a small window to 
air and food. 

though in a general way the dictates of hereditary instinct 
gidly observed by birds, in many species a remarkable 
; of elasticity is exhibited, or the rule of habit is rudely 
n. Thus the falcon, whose ordinary eyry is on the beetling 
will for the convenience of procuring prey condescend to , 
i eggs on the ground in a marsh, or appropriate the nest 
le other bird in. a tree. The golden eagle, too, remarkably 
s itself to circumstances, now rearing its young on a 
itous ledge, now on the arm of an ancient monarch of the 
and again on a treeless plain, making a humble home 
grass and herbage. Herons will breed according to circum- 
js in an open fen, on sea-banks or (as is most usual) on lofty 
Such changes are easy to understand. The instinct of 
g food for the family is predominant, and where most food 
:e will the feeders be gathered together. Thi-s explains, in 
:elihood, the associated bands of ospreys or fish-hawks, 
in North America breed (or used to breed) in large 
mies where sustenance is plentiful, though in the Old 
l the same species brooks not the society of aught but its 
Birds there are of eminently social predilections. In 
>e, apart from sea-fowls — whose congregations are universal 
nown to all — only the heron, the fieldfare and the rook 
lally flock 5 during the breeding season; but in other parts 
world many birds unite in company at that time, and in 
possibly is this habit so strongly developed as in the anis 
e neotropical region, the republican swallow of North 
ca and the sociable grosbeak of South Africa, which last 
nest to nest until the tree is said to break down under the 
lulated weight of the common edifice. 


birds of the New. The egg of the parasite is introduced into the 
nest of the dupe, and after the necessary incubation by the fond 
fool of a foster-mother the interloper successfully counterfeits 
the heirs, who perish miserably, victims of his superior strength. 
The whole process has been often watched, but the reflective 
naturalist will pause to ask how such a state of things came 
about, and there is not much to satisfy his inquiry. Certain it 
is that some birds whether by mistake or stupidity do not 
infrequently lay their eggs in the nests of others. It is within the 
knowledge of many that pheasants’ eggs and partridges’ eggs 
are often laid in the same nest, and gulls’ eggs have been found 
in the nests of eider-ducks and vice versa; a redstart and a pied 
flycatcher will lay their eggs in the same convenient hole — the 
forest being rather deficient in such accommodation; an owl 
and a duck will resort to the same nest-box, set up by a scheming 
woodsman for his own advantage; and the starling, which 
constantly dispossesses the green woodpecker, sometimes dis- 
covers that the rightful heir of the domicile has to be brought 
up by the intruding tenant. In all such cases it is not possible 
to say which species is so constituted as to obtain the mastery, 
but it is not difficult to conceive that in the course of ages that 
which was driven from its home might thrive through the foster- 
ing of its young by the invader, and thus the abandonment of 
domestic habits and duties might become a direct gain to the 
evicted householder. __ (A. N.) 

Nests and Coloration . — The correlation between nests and the 
coloration of the birds has been investigated by A. R. Wallace. 
Accordingly he divides birds into two main groups, first those in 
which the sexes are alike and of conspicuous or showy colours, 
and which nidificate in a covered site; secondly, those in which the 
males are showy and the females sombre, anti which use open sites 
for their nests. The many exceptions to these generalizations^caused 
J. A. Allen {Bull. Nutt . Orn. Club, 1878) to write an adverse criticism. 
C. Dixon (H. Seebohm’s Hist . Brit. Birds , if, 1884, introduction) 
has reviewed the question from Wallace’s point of view.** He 
established the following categories. 

1 . Birds in which the plumage of the male is bright and conspicuous 
in colour, and that of the female dull and sombre, and which nidificate 
in open sites. In these very common cases, the female atone in- 
cubates, and obviously derives protection from its inconspicuous 
plumage. 

2. Birds in which the plumage of both sexes is showy or brilliant 
in colour, and which nidificate in open nests. This group forms one 
of those exceptions which at first sight appear seriously to affect the 
validity of Wallace’s theory. In most of the cases, however, the 
birds, as, for instance, crows, gulls, herons, are either well able to 
defend themselves and their nests or, as, for instance, the sandpipers, 
they seek safety for themselves in flight, relying upon the protective 
tints of their eggs or young. 

3. Birds in which the male is less brilliant than the female, and 
which nidificate in open nests. Such birds are exceedingly few, e.g. 
the Phalaropes, the common cassowary* the emu, a carrion hawk 
(Milvago leucurus) from the Falkland Islands, an Australian tree- 
creeper ( Climacteris erythrops) and an Australian goatsucker ( Eury - 
stopodus albigularis). In all these cases the male performs the duty 
of incubation. The male tinamous do the same, although they do 
not differ from their mates, but the conspicuously coloured male 
ostrich takes this duty upon himself during the night. 

4. Birds in which both sexes are brightly coloured, and which rear 
their young in holes or covered nests. For instance, the gaudy 
coloured rollers, bee-eaters, kingfishers, the hoopoe, hornbills, 
toucans, parrots,, tits, the sheldrake and many others. 

5. Birds in which both sexes are dull in colour, and which build 
covered nests from motives of safety other than concealment. For 
example, the swifts (Cypselus), the sand-martin (Cotyle riparia) t 
wrens, dippers and owls. 

6. Birds in which the female is duller in colour than the male, 
and which nidificate in covered nests; e.g. the redstart ( Ruticilla 
phoenicura ), the pied flycatcher (Muscicapa atricapilla ), rock- 
thrushes (Monlicola), ehats ( Saxicola ) and robin-chats ( Thamnobia ), 
and birds of the genus M alums. In some of these cases the showy 
male bird assists in incubation, the kind of nest allowing him to do 
so with safety. 

Similar difficulties beset the generalizations concerning the 
correlation of the colour ot the eggs and the exposed or hidden 
condition of the nest. The eggs of most birds which breed in holes, 
or even in covered nests, are white, but the number of exceptions 
is so great that no general rule can be laid down to this effect. Con- 
versely the number of birds which lay purely white eggs in open 
nests, e.g. pigeons, is also large. The eggs of owls are always white, 
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th being built precisely in the sam^ 'kind of - position, &c. In 
;ard to the almost countless cases of spotted eggs in holes or covered 
sts, of which so many groups of birds furnish examples either 
idly or in part, it has been suggested that the species in question 
3 taken to hiding its eggs in' times comparatively recent, and has 
t yet got rid of the ancestral habit of secreting and despositing 
;ment. 

Length of Time of Incubation. — Most of the smaller Passeres seem 
hatch their young in from 13-15 days. The shortest period, only 
days, is recorded of the small Zosterops coerulescens ; the largest, 
lounting to about 8 weeks, is that of some of the larger Ratitae, 
iguins and the condor. The best list, comprising birds of most 
>ups, is that by W. Evans {Ibis, 1891, pp. 52-93; and 1892, pp. 
•58). Speaking broadly, the largest birds lay the largest eggs and 
[iiire the longest time for incubation, but there, are . very many 
options, and only birds of the same group can be compared with 
;h other. The domestic fowl takes 2 i days, but the pheasant, 
>ugh so very nearly allied, takes 2 or 3 days longer, and even the 
all partridge requires 24 days. The mallard takes 26, the domestic 
-k 27, the musk duck 35 days, like most of the swans. The cuckoo, 
:h 13 to 14 days, seems to. have adapted, itself* to the short period 
its foster parents. 

Fhe whole question still afford sample opportunities of experimental 
r estigation and comparison. The condition of the newly hatched 
ds also varies extremely. The Nidifugae are born with their eyes 
in, are thinly clothed with neoss op tiles of simple structure, leave 

1 nest on the 'first day and feed themselves. The Nidicolae are 
rri blind, remain a long time in the nest and have to be fed by their 
rents. Taken as a whole, the Nidifugae comprise most of the 
ylogenetically older groups; but many of these may include some 
sely allied members which have reached the developmental level 
the Nidicolae : for instance, some Alcidae, the pigeon^, Sphenisci, 
binares, Ciconiae. For detail see Birds; Classification. While in* 
; first category the sense organs, tegumentary and locomotory 
;ans are far advanced, these are retarded in the Nidicolae , the 
/elo-pment of these structures being shifted on to the postembryonic 
'iod. Yet the length of the incubation is by no means always 
:ger in the Nidifugae, when compared with equal-sized Nidicolae. 
For further information the 'reader may be referred to: A. R. 
illace, “ A Theory of Birds’- Nests,” Journ. of Travel and Nat. 
st .3 1868, p. 73, reprinted in his Contributions to the Theory of 
\tural Selection (London, 1870); A. McAldowie, “ Observations on 
; Development and the Decay of the Pigment Layer in Birds’ 
gs,” Journ. An. Phys. xx., 1886, pp. 225-237; W. Hewitsori, 
loured Illustrations of the Eggs of British Birds (3rd ed., London, 

56) ; T. M. Brewer, North American Oology (qto, Washington, 

57) ; A. Lefevre, Atlas des ceufs des oiseaux d' Europe (8vo, Paris, 
j.5); F. W. Baedeker, Die Eier der europaischen Vogel (fob, 
ipzig, 1863); E. Rey, Eier'd. Vogel Mittel-Europa's (Gera, 1905) ; 

Newton, Ootheca Wolleyana (8vo, London, 1864-1907); and 
ides on “ Eggs " and “ Nidification ” in Diet. Birds { London, 
>3-1896). (H. F. G.) 

NIEBUHR, BARTHOLD GEORG (1776-1831), German states- 
in and historian, son of Karsten Niebuhr (q.v.), was born at 
tpenhagen on the 27th of August 1776. From the earliest age 
ung Niebuhr manifested extraordinary precocity, and from 
24 to 1796, being already a finished classical scholar and 
luainted with several modern languages, he studied at the 
iversity of Kiel. After quitting the university he became 
vate secretary to Count Schimmelmann, Danish minister of 
ance. But in 1798 he gave up this appointment and travelled 
Great Britain, spending a year at Edinburgh studying agri- 
Iture and physical science. In 1799 he returned to Denmark, 
iere he entered the state service; in 1800 he married and 
tied at Copenhagen. In 1804 he became chief director of the 
itional Bank, but in September 1806 quitted this for a similar 
pointment in Prussia. He arrived in Prussia on the eve of 

2 catastrophe of Jena. He accompanied the fugitive govern- 
?nt to Konigsberg, where he rendered considerable service 

the commissariat, and was afterwards still more useful, as 
namissioner of the national debt and by his opposition to ill- 
nsidered schemes of taxation. He was also for a short time 
ussian minister in Holland, where he endeavoured without 
:cess to contract a loan. The extreme sensitiveness of his 
nper ament, however, disqualified him for politics; he proved 
practicable in his relations with Hardenberg and other ministers, 
d in 1810 retired for a time from public life, accepting the 
>re congenial appointment of royal historiographer and 
lessor at the university of Berlin. 


Geschichie. The first two volumes, based upon his lectures, 
were published in 1812, but attracted little attention at the time 
owing to the absorbing interest of political events. In 1S13 
Niebuhr’s own attention was diverted from history by the 
uprising of the German people against Napoleon; he entered 
the Landvoehr and ineffectually sought admission into the 
regular army. He edited for a short time a patriotic journal, 
the Prussian Correspondent , joined the headquarters of the 
allied sovereigns, and witnessed the battle of Bautzen, and was 
subsequently employed in some minor negotiations. In 1815 he 
lost both his father and his wife. He next accepted (1816) the 
post of ambassador at Rome, and on his way thither he discovered 
in the cathedral library of Verona the long-lost Institutes of 
Gaius, afterwards edited by Savigny, to whom he communicated 
the discovery under the impression that he had found a portion 
of Ulpian. During his residence in Rome Niebuhr discovered 
and published fragments of Cicero and Livy, aided Cardinal Mai 
in his edition of Cicero De Republican and shared in framing the 
plan of the great work on the topography of ancient Rome by 
Christian C. J. von Bunsen and Ernst Platner (1773-1855), to 
which he contributed several chapters. He also, on a journey 
home from Italy, deciphered in a palimpsest at St Gall the frag- 
ments. of Flavius Merobaudes, a Roman poet of the 5th century. 
In 1823 he resigned the embassy and established himself at Bonn, 
where the remainder of his life was spent, with the exception of 
some visits to Berlin as- councillor of state. He here rewrote 
and republished (1827-1828) the first two volumes df his Roman 
History, and composed a third volume, bringing the narrative 
down to the end of the First Punic War, which, with the help of 
a fragment written in 1811, was edited after his death (1832) 
by Johannes Classen (1805-1891). He also assisted in August 
Bekker’s edition of the Byzantine historians, and delivered 
courses of lectures on ancient * history, ethnography, geo- 
graphy, and on the French Revolution. In February 1830 his 
house was burned down, but the greater part of his books and 
manuscripts were saved. The revolution of July in the same year 
was a terrible blow r to him, and filled him with the most dismal 
anticipations of the future of Europe. He died on the 2nd of 
January 1831. 

Niebuhr’s Roman History counts among epoch-making histories 
both as marking an era in the study of its special subject and for 
its momentous influence on the general conception of history. 
“ The main results,” says Leonhard Schmitz, “ arrived at by the 
inquiries of Niebuhr, such as his views of the ancient popula- 
tion of Rome, the origin of the plebs, the relation between the 
patricians and plebeians, the real nature of the ager publicus, and 
many other points of interest, have been acknowledged by all 
his successors.” Other alleged discoveries, such as the con- 
struction of early Roman history out of still earlier ballads, 
have not been equally fortunate; but if every positive conclusion 
of Niebuhr’s had been refuted, his claim to be considered the 
first who dealt with the ancient history of Rome in a scientific 
spirit would remain unimpaired, and the new principles intro- 
duced by him into historical research would lose nothing of their 
importance. He suggested, though he did not elaborate, the 
theory of the myth, so potent an instrument for good and ill in 
modern historical criticism. He brought in inference to supply 
the place of discredited tradition, and showed the possibility 
of writing history in the absence of original records. By his 
theory of the disputes between the patricians and plebeians arising 
from original differences of race he drew attention to the immense 
importance of ethnological distinctions, and contributed to the 
revival of these divergences as factors in modern history. More 
than all, perhaps, since his conception of ancient Roman story 
made laws and manners of more account than shadowy lawgivers, 
he undesignedly influenced history by popularizing that con- 
ception of it which lays stress on institutions, tendencies arid 
social, traits to the neglect of individuals. 

Niebuhr’s personal character was in most respects exceedingly 
attractive. His heart was kind and his affections were strong; 


amed his own conduct upon the highest principles. His 
lefect was . an over-sensitiveness, leading to peevish and 
onabla behaviour in his, private and official relations, to 
and unbalanced judgments of persons and things that, had 
lim annoyance, and to a. despondency and discouragement 
frustrated' the great good he might have effected as a philo- 
cri tic of public affairs. 

principal authority for Niebuhr’s life is the Lebensnachrichten 
t. G. Niebuhr , aus Brief en desselben und aus Erinnerun gen 
seiner n&chsten Freunde , by Dorothea Her.sler (3 vols., 1838- 
In the English translation by Miss Winkworth (1852) a 
leal of the correspondence is omitted, but the narrative is 
id more full, especially as concerns Niebuhr's participation 
lie affairs. It also contains interesting communications from 
1 and Professor Loebell, and select translations from the 
Schriften . .See also J. Classen, Barthold Georg Niebuhr , eine 
tnisschrift (1876), and G. Eyssenhardt, B. G. Niebuhr (1886). 
■st edition of his Roman History was translated' into English 
A. Walter (1827), but was immediately superseded by. the 
tion of the second edition by Julius Hare and Connop ThirwaH, 
^ted by William Smith and Leonhard Schmitz t (last edition, 
851)'. The History has been discussed and criticized in a great 
r of publications, the most important of which, perhaps, is 
orge Cornwall Lewis's Essay on the Credibility of the 'Early 
■ History. See further J. Eh Sandys, History of Classical, 
* ship (1908), iii., pp. 78-82. 

BUHR+ KARSTEN (1733-1815), German traveller, was 
it . Liidingworth, Lauenburg, on the southern border of 
in,, on the 17th of March 1733, the son of a small farmer, 
d little education, and for several years of his youth had 
he work of a peasant. His bent was towards mathematics, 
e managed to obtain some lessons in surveying. It was 
he was working at this subject that one of his teachers, in 
proposed to him to join the expedition which was being sent 
/ Frederick V. of . Denmark for the scientific exploration 
y r pt, Arabia and Syria. To qualify himself for the work 
veyor and geographer, he studied hard at mathematics 
year and a half before the expedition set out, and also 
;ed to acquire some knowledge of Arabic. The expedition 
in January 1761, and, landing at. Alexandria, ascended the 
Proceeding to Suez, Niebuhr made a visit to Mount Sinai, 
l October 1762 the expedition sailed from Suez to Jeddah, 
:ying thence .overland to Mocha. Here in May 1763 the. 
>gist of the expedition, van Haven, died, and was followed 
/ after by the naturalist Forskai. Sana, the capital of 
1, was visited, but the remaining members of the expedition 
id so much from the climate or from the mode of life, that 
eturned to Mocha. Niebuhr seems to have saved his own 
.d restored his health by adopting the native habits as to 
and food. From Mocha the ship was taken to Bombay, 
list of the expedition dying on the passage, and the surgeon 
fter landing. Niebuhr was now the only surviving member 
expedition. He stayed fourteen months at Bombay, and 
eturned home by Muscat, Bushire, Shiraz and Persepolis, 

1 the ruins.of Babylon, and thence went to Bagdad, Mosul 
leppo. After a visit to. Cyprus he made a tour through 
ine, crossing Mount Taurus to Brussa, reaching Con- 
no pie in February 1767 and Copenhagen in the following 
nber. He married in 1773, and for some years held a post in 
Danish military service which enabled him to reside at 
ihagen. In 1778, however, he accepted a position in the 
ervice of Holstein, and went to reside at Meldorf, where he 
n the 26th of April 1815. 

buhr was an accurate and careful observer, had .the in- 
5 of the scholar, was animated by a high moral purpose, 
vas rigorously conscientious and anxiously truthful in 
ling the results of his observation. His Works have long 
classics on the geography, the people, the antiquities 
le archaeology of much of the district of Arabia which he 
■sed. 'His first volume, Beschreibung von Arabien , was 
hed at Copenhagen in 1772, the Danish government de- 
g the expenses of the abundant, illustrations. This was 
ed in;i774-i;778 by two other volumes, Reisebeschreibung 


j the editorship of Niebuhr s daughter. , He also undertook the 
task of bringing out the work of his friend Forskai, the naturalist 
of the expedition, under the titles of Descriptiones animalium, 
Flora Aegyptiaco- Arabica , and- leones rerum naturalium (Copen- 
, hageri, 1775-1776). To a German periodical, , the Deutsches 
■ Museum. Niebuhr contributed papers on the interior of Africa, 
the political and military condition of the Turkish empire, and 
other subjects. 

‘ French and Dutch translations of his narratives were published 
during his lifetime, and a condensed English translation, by Robert 
Heron, of the first three volumes in Edinburgh (1792). His son 
Barthold (see above) published a short Life a t Kiel in 1817; an 
English version was issued in 1838 in the Lives of Eminent Men , 
published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
See D. G. Hogarth, The Penetration of Arabia (“Story of Ex- 
ploration *’ series) (1904). 

NIEDERBRONN, a town of Germany, in the imperial province 
Alsace-Lorraine, on the Falkensteiner Bach, situated under the 
eastern slope of. the Vosges, . 12 m. N.W. from Hagenau by rail. 
Pop. (1905) 3120. It contains an Evangelical and a Roman 
1 Catholic church, a convent of the Sisters of the Divine Redeemer, 
and a high-grade and other schools. Niederbronn is one of the 
best-known watering-places in the Vosges. Its brine springs, 
with a hydropathic establishment attached, are specific in* ca^es 
of gout, obesity and liver disorders. Here, on the 26th of July 
1870, the first engagement between the Germans and the French 
in the Franco-German war took place. There are several ruined 
castles in the neighbourhood, the most noteworthy of which is one 
on the Wesenburg (1415 ft. high) erected in the 14th century. 
Various Celtic and Roman antiquities have been found around 
Niederbronn. 

See Kuhn., Les Eaux de Niederbronn (3rd ed., Strassburg, i860); 

; Math is, Aus Niederbronns alien Zeiten (Strassburg, 1901); and 
Kirstein,- Das Wasgaubad Niederbronn (Strassburg, 1902). 

NIEDERLAHNSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
; province of Hesse-Nassau, situated on the right bank of the Rhine 
at the confluence of Lahn, 3 m. S.E. from Coblenz by the railway 
to Ems, and at the junction of lines to Hochheim and Cologne. 
Pop. (1905) 4351. It has two Roman Catholic churches. The 
chief industries are the making of machinery and shipbuilding. 
Niederlahnstein obtained civic rights in 1332, and was until 1803 
on the territory of the electors of Trier. Here on the 1st of 
January 1814 a part of the Russian army crossed the Rhine. 
In the vicinity are the Johanniskirche, a Romanesque church 
restored in 1857, and the Allerheiligenberg, whereon stands a 
( chapel, once a famous place of pilgrimage. 

NIEDER-SELTERS, a village of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau, situated in a well-wooded country on 
the Ems, 12 m. S.E. from Limburg by the railway to Frankfort- 
.on-Main. Pop. (1900) 1339. Here are the springs of the famous 
Selters or Seltzer water, employed as specific in cases of catarrh 
of the respiratory organs, the stomach and bladder. Until 1866 
the springs belonged to the duke of Nassau; since this date they 
have been the property of Prussia. They became famous in the 
earlier part of the 19th century, although they had been known 
many years previously. 

See Grossmaun, Die Heilquellen des Taunus (Wiesbaden, 1887). 

; NIEDERWALD, a broad hill iri Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau, on the right bank of the Rhine, 
between that river and the Wisper, opposite Bingen, forming 
; the south-western apex of the Taunus range. Its summit is 
clothed with dense forests of oak and beech, while its southern 
and western sides, which descend sharply to Rudesheim and 
Assmannshausen on the Rhine, are covered with vineyards, and 
produce some of the finest wines of the district. , At the edge of 
the forest, on the crest of the hill above Rudesheim, stands the 
gigantic “ Germania ” statue, the national monument of the w T ar 
of 1870-71, which was unveiled on the 28th of September 1883 
by the emperor William I., .in the presence of all the rulers in 
Germany or their representatives. It, was designed by Johannes 
Schilling, and the bronze figure of Germania is 33 ft. high; the 




n up the hill from Riidesheim and Assmannshausen. 

See Spielmann, Niederwald und Nalionaldenkmal (Wiesbaden, 

? 8 ). 

NIEHAUS, CHARLES HENRY (1S55- ), American sculptor, 

German parentages was born at Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 24th 
January 1855. He was a pupil of the McMichen School of 
isign, Cincinnati, and also studied at the Royal Academy, 
unich, returning to America in 1881; in 188s, after several 
ars in Rome, he established his studio in New York City- In 
06 he became a National Academician. His principal works 
j: a statue of President Garfield, for Cincinnati; the Hahne- 
inn Memorial, in Washington; “ Moses ” and Gibbons,” 

■ the Congressional Library, and “ James A. Garfield,” “ John 
Ingalls ” “ William Allen,” and “ Oliver P. Morton,” for 
ituary Hall, Capitol, Washington; “ Hooker ” and “ Daven^ 
rt,” State House, Hartford, Connecticut; the Astor Memorial 
ors, Trinity Church, New York; “ General Forrest,” Memphis, 
nnessee; Generals Sherman and Lee, and William the Silent; 
fhe Scraper; or Greek Athlete using a Strigil”; statues of 
icoln, Farragut and McKinley, at Muskegon, Michigan; a 
itue of McKinley and a lunette for McKinley’s tomb, at Canton, 
lio; and “ The Driller,” at Titusville, Pennsylvania, in memory 
Colonel E. L. Drake, who, in 1859, sank the first oil well in 
nnsyl vania. 

NIEL, ADOLPHE (1802-1869), marshal of France, was born 
Muret on the 4th of October 1802, and entered the ficole 
lytechnique in 1821, whence he- passed to the engineer school 
Metz, becoming lieutenant in the Engineers in 1S27 and 
itain in 1833. At the storming of Constantine he led the 
yineer detachment with one of the storming parties, and his 
iduct gained for him the rank of chef de bataillon (1837). 
1840 he was promoted lieutenant-colonel, and in 1846 colonel, 
d his next war service was as chief of staff to General Vaillant 
ring the siege of Rome (1849), after which he was made general 
brigade and director of engineer services at headquarters. 
1851 he became a member of the Committee of Fortifications, 
the following year a member of the council of state, and in 
53 general of division. In the first part of the Crimean War 
was employed in the expedition to the Baltic, and directed 
gineer operations against Bomarsund, but early in 1855 he 
,s sent -to the Crimea, where he succeeded General Bizot as 
ief of engineers. For some years he had been the most trusted 
litary adviser of Napoleon III., and he was now empowered to 
vise the generals on the spot in accordance with the wishes of 
; sovereign and the home government. This delicate and 
ficult task Niel managed to carry out with as much success 
could be expected, and he had the credit of directing the siege 
erations against the Malakoff (see Crimean War). His 
vard was the grand cross of the Legion of Honour. From 1855 
1859 he was employed at headquarters, and also served in the 
late. In the war against the Austrians in the latter year (see 
vlian Wars) Niel commanded the IV. corps, and took a 
iliant part in the battles of Magenta and Solferino. On the 
Id of battle of Solferino he was made a marshal of France, 
ter service for some years in a home command, he became 
nister of war (1867). In this capacity he drafted and began 
carry out a far-reaching scheme of army reform, based on 
iversal sendee and the automatic creation of large reserves, 
iich needed only time to mature. He also rearmed the whole 
the army with the chassepot rifle. But he did not live to 
mplete the development of his system. He died on the 13th 
August 1869 in Paris, and a year later the Franco- German War 
5-troyed the old imperial army upon which the new formations 
re to have been grafted. 

NIELLO (the Italian form of Lat. nigellum , diminutive of 
\er, “ black Late Gr. /ueXavov), a method of producing 
[icate and minute decoration on a polished metal surface by 
;ised lines filled in with a black metallic amalgam. In some 
>es it is very difficult to distinguish niello from black enamel; 
t the black substance differs from true enamel in being metallic, 


Eraclius the Roman (a writer probably of the nth century), 
Theophilus the monk, who wrote in the 12th or 13th century, 1 
and, in the 16th century, Benvenuto Cellini 2 and Giorgio Vasari. 8 
The design was cut with a sharp graving tool on the smooth 
surface of the metal, which was usually silver, but occasionally 
gold or even bronze. An alloy was formed of two parts silver, 
one-third copper and one-sixth lead; to this mixture, while 
fluid- in the crucible, powdered sulphur in excess was added; and 
the brittle amalgam, when cold, was finely pounded, and sealed 
up in large quills for future use. A solution of borax to act as a 
flux was brushed over the metal plate and thoroughly worked 
into its incised lines. The powdered amalgam was then shaken 
out of the quills on to the plate, so as to completely cover all the 
engraved pattern. The plate was now carefully heated over a 
charcoal fire, fresh amalgam being added, as the powder fused, 
upon any defective places. When the powder had become 
thoroughly liquid, soas to fill all the lines, the plate was allowed 
to cool, and the whole surface was scraped, so as to remove the 
superfluous niello, leaving only what had sunk into and filled up 
the engraved pattern. Last of all the nielloed plate was very 
highly polished, till it presented the appearance of a smooth 
metal surface enriched with a delicate design in fine grey-black 
lines. This process was chiefly used for silver work, on account 
of the vivid contrast between the whiteness of the silver and the 
[ darkness of the niello. As the slightest scratch upon the metal 
j received the niello, and became a distinct black line, ornament 
of the most minute and refined description could easily be pro- 
duced. 

The earliest specimens of niello belong to the Roman period. 
Two fine examples are in the British Museum. One is a bronze 
statuette of a Roman general, nearly 2 ft. high, found at Barking 
Hall in Suffolk. The dress and armour have patterns partly 
inlaid in silver and partly in niello. The dark tint of the bronze 
rather prevents the niello from, showing out distinctly. This 
statuette is apparently a -work of the xst century. 4 The other 
example is not earlier than the 4th century. It is a silver casket 
or lady’s toilet box, in wffiich were found an ampulla and other 
small objects, enriched with niello-work. 5 

From Roman times till the end of the 16th century the art of 
working in niello seems to have been constantly practised in 
some part at least of Europe, while in Russia and India it has 
survived to the present day. From the 6th to the 12th century 
a large number of massive and splendid works in the precious 
metals were produced at Byzantium or under Byzantine influence, 
many of which were largely decorated with niello; the silver 
dome of the baldaccbino over the high altar of S. Sophia was 
probably one of the most important of these. Niello is frequently 
mentioned in the inventories of the treasures belonging to the 
great basilicas of Rome and Byzantium. The Pala d’Oro at S. 
Mark’s, Venice, 10th century, owes much of its refined beauty 
to niello patterns in the borders. This art was also practised 
Bern ward, artist-bishop of Hildesheim ( ob . 1023); a fine silver 
paten, decorated with figures in niello, attributed to his hand, 
still exists among the many rich treasures in the church of Han- 
over Palace. Other nielli, probably the work of the same bishop, 
are preserved in the cathedral, of Hildesheim. In France, too, 
judging both from existing specimens of ecclesiastical plate and 
many records preserved in church inventories, this mode of 
j decoration must have been frequently applied all through the 
j middle ages: especially fine examples once existed at Notre 
Dame, Paris, and at Cluny, where the columns of the sanctuary 
were covered with plates of silver in the nth century, each plate 
being richly ornamented with designs in niello. Among the 
early Teutonic and Celtic races, especially from the 8th to the 
nth centuries, both in Britain and other countries, nielLo was 

1 Div. Art . Sched. iii. 27-29 (see Hendrie’s edition, 1847). 

2 Trattato dell' oreficeria . 

3 Tre arti del disegno. 

4 See Soc . Ant. Vet. Mon , iv. pis. n-15. 

I 5 See Visconti, Una Antica Argentaria (Rome, 1793). 


ritish Museum possesses a fine fibula of siLver decorated 
, simple pattern in niello and thin plates of repousse gold 
bough very similar in design to many fibulae from Scandi- 
and Britain, was found in a tomb at Kerch (Panticapaeum). 
il interesting gold rings of Saxon workmanship have been 
at different times, on which the owner’s name and orna- 
mental patterns are formed in gold with : 
a background of niello. One with the 
name of Ethelwuif, king of Wessex 
(836-838), is now in the British Museum 
(see figure). Another in the Victoria' 
and Albert Museum has the name of 
Alhstan, who was bishop of Sherborne 
from 823 to 867. The metal-workers of 
Ireland, whose skill was quite unrivalled, 
practised largely the art of niello from 
the 10th to the 12th century, and pos- 
sibly even earlier. Fine croziers, shrines, 
fibulae, and other objects of Irish work- 
lip, most skilfully enriched with elaborate niello- work, 
in considerable numbers. From the 13th to the 16th 
ry but little niello-work appears to have been produced in 
nd. Two specimens have been found, one at Matlask, 
lk, and the other at Devizes, which from the character of 
esign appear to be English. They are both of gold, and 
to be the covering plates of small pendant reliquaries 
1 in. long, dating about the end of the 15th century. One 
crucifix between St John the Baptistand a bishop; the other, 
ound at Devizes, has the two latter figures, but no crucifix. 1 
however, in Italy that the art of niello- work was brought to 
;st perfection. During the whole medieval period it was 
used to decorate church plate, silver altar-frontals, and the 
The magnificent frontals of Pistoia cathedral and the 
ace baptistery are. notable instances of this. During the 
century, especially at Florence, the art of niello-work was 
ised by almost all the great artist-goldsmiths of that period. 

, from, the beauty of the works they produced, this art had 
rial importance and interest from its having led the way to 
ivention of printing from engravings on metal plates (see 
•engraving). Vasari’s account of this invention, given in 
/es of Pollaiuolo and Maso Finiguerra, is very interesting, 
e is wrong in asserting that Maso was the first worker in 
who took proofs or impressions of his plates. An important 
of this sort, described at length by Vasari and wrongly 
)ed by him to Maso Finiguerra ( q.v .), still exists in the 
1 del Duomo at Florence. It is a pax with a very rich and 
tte niello picture of the coronation of the Virgin; the 
osition is very full, and the work almost microscopic in 
teness; it was made in 1452. Impressions from it are 
rved in the British Museum, the Louvre and other col- I 
ns. The British Museum possesses the finest existing 
pie of 1 5th-century German niello. It is a silver beaker, 
ed with graceful scroll-work, forming medallions, in 
1 are figures of cupids employed in various occupations 
Shaw’s Dr esses and Decorations of the Middle Ages , 1858, 

i*)* 

thorities .—The Archaeological Journal of 1862 (vol. xix. p. 323) 
in excellent monograph on the subject, see also vol. xii. 

> and vol. iv. p. 247; Archaeologia, xxxi, 404; Merrifield, 
\nt Practice of Painting, vol. i. (1849) (gives MSS. of Eraclius and 
early writers) ; Catalogue of Museum of Royal Irish Academy; 
iielles d la cath. d'A ix-la- Chapelle (Paris, 1859); Alvin, Nielles 
bibliothhque roy. de Belgique (1857); Duchesne, Nielles des 
es florenlins (1826); Passavant, Le P eintre- gr aveur (1860^ 

; Ottley, History of Engraving (1816) and Collection of Fac- 
ts of Prints (1826); Cicognara, Storia della scultura, iii. p. 168 
o, 1823), and Storia della calcografia (Prato, 1831); Lanzi, 
1 pitlorica , ep. i. sec. iii. (1809); Baldinucd, Professori del 
vo (1681-1728) and V Arte di intagliare in rame (1686); Zani, 
tte delV incisione in rame (1802); Labarte, Arts of the Middle 
(1855); Texier, Dictionnaire de Forfkvrerie p. 1822 (Paris, 

1 See Proc, Norfolk Arckaeo . Soc . iii. p. 97. 


in Journal of Soc. of Arts (1901), vol. xlviii. (J. H. M.) • 

NIEM [Kyem, or Nieheim], DIETRICH OF (c. 1345-1418), 
medieval historian, was born at Nieheim, a small town subject 
to the see of Paderborn. He became a notary of the papal court 
of the rota at Avignon, and in 1376 went with the Curia to Rome. 
Urban VI. here took * particular notice of him, made him an 
abbre viator to the papal chancer}' , and in 1383 took him with him 
on his visit to King Charles at Naples, an expedition which led 
to many unpleasant adventures, from which he escaped in 1385 
by leaving the Curia. In 1387 he is again found among the 
abbreviators, and in 1395 Pope Boniface IX. appointed him to 
the bishopric of Verden. His attempt to take possession of the 
see, however, met with successful opposition; and he had to 
resume his work in the chancery, where his name again appears in 
1403. In the meantime he had helped to found a German 
hospice in Rome, which survives as the Instituto dell’ Anima, 
and had begun to write a chronicle, of which only fragments are 
extant. His chief importance, however, lies in the part he took 
in the controversies arising out of the Great Schism. He accom- 
panied Gregory XII. to Lucca in May 1408, and, having in vain 
tried to make the pope listen to counsels of moderation, he joined 
the Roman and Avignonese cardinals at Pisa. He adhered to the 
pope elected by the council of Pisa (Alexander V.) and to his 
successor John XXIII., resuming his place at the Curia. In view 
of the increasing confusion in the Church, however, he became 
one of the most ardent advocates, of the appeal to a general 
council. He was present at the council of Constance as adviser 
to the German “ nation.” He died at Maastricht on the 22nd of 
March 1418. 

Niem wrote about events in which he either had an intimate 
personal share or of which he was in an excellent position to obtain 
accurate information. His most important works are the Nemus 
unionis and the De schismate. Of these the first, compiled at Lucca 
after the breach with Gregory XII., is a collection of documents 
which had fallen into his hands during the negotiations for union : 
papal pronouncements, pamphlets, letters written and received by 
himself, and the like. The De schismate libri III. , completed on 
the 25th of May 1410, describes the history of events since 1376 
as Niem himself had seen them. It was continued in the Historia 
de vita Johannis XXIII. Other works are De bono regimine Rom. 
pontificis , dedicated to the new pope (John XXIII.); De modis 
uniendi ac reformandi ecclesiam and De aifficultate reformations in 
concilio universali , advocating the convocation of a council, to which 
the pope is to bow; Contra dampnatos Wiclivitas Fragae , against the 
Hussites; Jura ac privilegia imperii , a glorification of the empire in 
view of the convocation of the council of Constance; Avisamenta 
pt'lcherrima de unions et reformation membrorum et capitis fiend a, & 
programme of church reform based on his experiences of the evils 
5 of the papal system. 

For bibliography see Potthast, Bibl. hist, medii aevi (2nd ed., 
Berlin, 1896), p. 1051, s.v. “ Theodorfcus de Niem and generally 
see the article on Niem by Theodor Lindner in Allgemeine deutsche 
Biographie (Leipzig, 1886); and Erler, Dietrich von Nieheim (Leipzig, 
I887). ' : 

NIEMCEWICZ, JULIAN URSIN . (1758-1841), Polish scholar, 
poet and statesman, was born in 1757 in Lithuania. In the 
earlier part of his life he acted as adjutant to Kosciusko, was 
taken prisoner with him at the fatal battle cf Maciejowice (1794), 
and shared his captivity at St Petersburg. On his release he 
travelled for some time in America, where he married. After 
the Congress of Vienna he was secretary of state and president 
of the constitutional committee in Poland, but in 1830-1831 he 
was again driven into exile. He died in Paris on the 21st of April 
1841. Niemcewicz tried many styles of composition. His 
comedy The Return of the Deputy (1790) enjoyed a great reput a- 
■ tion, and his novel, John of Tenczyn (1825), in the style of Scott, 
gives a vigorous picture of old Polish days. He also w r rote a 
History of the Reign of Sigismund III. (3 vols,, 1819), and a 
collection of memoirs for ancient Polish history (6 vols., 1822- 
1823). But he is now best remembered by his Historical Songs 
of the Poles (Warsaw, 1816), a series of lyrical compositions in 
which the chief heroes are of the golden age of Sigismund I., 
and the reigns of Stephen Bathori and Sobieski. 

His collected works were published in 12 vols. at Leipzig (1838- 
1840). 



i. N. of Bernburg on the railway Calbe-Konnern. Pop. (1905) 
.8. It contains a beautiful Gothic Evangelical church, an 
castle, once a monastery (founded 975, dissolved 1546), and 
v devoted to secular uses, and a classical school. The in- 
tries embrace iron-founding and machine-making, malting 
l tanning. 

flENBURG ON THE WESER, a town of Germany, in the 
ssian province of Hanover, situated on the Weser, 33 ni. 
V. from Hanover by the railway to Bremen. Pop. (1905) 
8. It has an Evangelical and a Roman Catholic church, 
lassical school and an agricultural college. Its industries 
sist chiefly in glass-blowing, distilling, biscuit-making and 
manufacture of manures. The town is mentioned as early 
025. It was fortified in the 12th century, obtained municipal 
its in 1569, and passed in 1582 to the house of Liineburg. 
vas occupied by the imperialists from 1627 to 1634, and by 
French during the Seven Years’ War. The walls were dis- 
ltled by order of Napoleon I. in 1807. 
ee Gade, Gesckickte der Stadt Nienburg an der Weser (1862). 

IEPCE, JOSEPH NICiPHORE (1765-1833), French physicist, 
one of the inventors of photography, was born at Chalon- 
Saone on the 7th of March 1765. In 1792 he entered the 
y as a sub-lieutenant, and in the following year he saw active 
fice in Italy. Ill-health and failing eyesight compelled him to 
gn his commission before he had risen above the rank of 
tenant; but in 1795 he was nominated administrateur of 
district of Nice, and he held the post until 1801. Returning 
hat year to his birthplace, he devoted himself along with 
rider brother Claude (1763-1828) to mechanical and chemical 
arches; and in 1811 he directed his .attention to the rising 
of lithography. In 1813 the idea of obtaining sun pictures 
suggested itself to him in this connexion; and in 1826 
earned that L. JVM. Daguerre was working in the same direc- 
. In 1829 the two united their forces, “ pour cooperer au 
ectionnement de la decouverte inventee par M. Niepce 
>erfectionnee par M. Daguerre ” (see also Photography). 
pee died at Gras, his property near Chdion, on the 3rd of 
' 1S33.. A nephew, Claude Felix Abel Niepce de Saint- 
roR (1805-1870), served with distinction in the army, and 
made important contributions towards the advancement 
Re art of photography; he published Recherches photo - 
> hiqites (Paris, 1855) and Traite pratique de gravure hello- 
> hique stir acier et sur verve (Paris, 1866). 

IEKEMBERG, ■ JUAN EUSEBIO (1595-1658), Spanish . 
lit and mystic, was born at Madrid in 1595, joined the 
ety! of Jesus in 1614, and subsequently became lecturer. on 
pture at the Jesuit seminary in Madrid, wRere he died on 
7th of April 1658. He was highly esteemed in devout circles 
he author of De la aficion y amor de Jesits (1630), and De la , 
6 n y amor de Maria (1630), both of which were translated 1 
Arabic, Flemish, French, German, Italian and Latin. | 
se works, together with the Prodigios del amor divino (1641), ! 
now forgotten, but Nieremberg’s version (1656) of the! 
’aiion is still a favourite, and his eloquent treatise, De la 
tosura de Dios y $11 amabilidad (1649), is the last classical 
ifestation of mysticism in Spanish literature. Nieremberg 
hot the enraptured vision of St Theresa, nor the philosophic 
ificance of Luis de Leon, and the unvarying sweetness of 
style is cloying; but he has exaltation, unction, insight, 
his book forms no unworthy close to a great literary 
ition. . 

[ERSTEIN, a village of Germany, in the grand duchy of 
se-Darmstadt, on the left bank of the Rhine, 8 m. S. from 
n z by the railway to Worms. Pop. (1905) 4445. It contains 
oman Catholic and a Protestant church, an old Roman 
1 — Sironabad— and sulphur springs. It is famous for its 
is, in which a large export trade is done, Nierstein was 
nally a Roman settlement, and was a royal residence under 
Carolingian rulers. Later it passed from the emperor to 
riector palatine of the Rhine. 


where he was born on 15th October 1844. He was educated 
at Schulpforta, and studied the classics at the universities of 
Bonn and Leipzig. In 1869, while still an undergraduate, he 
was, on F. W. Ritschl’s recommendation, appointed to an 'extra- 
ordinary professorship of classical philology in the university 
of Basel, and rapidly promoted to an ordinary professorship. 
Here he almost immediately began a brilliant literary activity, 
which gradually assumed a more and more philosophical char- 
acter. In 1876 eye (and brain) trouble caused him to obtain 
sick leave, and finally, in 1879, to be pensioned-. For the next 
ten years he lived in various health resorts, in considerable 
suffering (he declares that the year contained for him 200 days 
of pure pain), but dashing off, at high pressure, the brilliant 
essays on which his fame rests. Towards the end of 1888, after 
recovering from an earlier attack, he was pronounced hopelessly 
insane, and in this condition he remained until he died on the 
25th of August 1900. Nietzsche’s writings must be understood 
in their relation to these circumstances of his life, and as the 
outcome of a violent revolt against them on the part of an 
intensely emotional and nervous temperament. His philosophy, 
consequently, is neither S3'stematic in itself nor expounded in 
systematic form. It is made up of a number of points of view 
1 which successively appeared acceptable to a personality whose 
self-appreciation verges more and more upon the insane, and 
exhibits neither consecutiveness nor consistency. Its natural 
form Is the aphorism, and to this and to its epigrammatic 
brilliance, vigour, and uncompromising revolt against all con- 
ventions in science and conduct it owes its persuasiveness. 
Revolt against the whole civilized environment in which he was 
brought up is the keynote of Nietzsche’s literary career. His 
revolt against Christian faith and morals turns him into a proudly 
atheistic “ free-thinker,” and preacher of a new “ master ” 
morality, which transposes the current valuations, deposes 
the “Christian virtues,” and incites the" “over-man” ruthlessly 
to trample under foot the servile herd of the weak, degenerate 
and poor in spirit. His revolt against the theory of state 
supremacy turns him into an anarchist and individualist; His 
revolt against modern democracy into an aristocrat. His revolt 
against conventional culture leads him to attack D. F. Strauss 
as the typical “ Philistine of culture his revolt against the 
fashion of pessimism to demand a new and more robust affirma- 
tion of life, not merely although, but because . it is painful. Indeed, 
his very love of life may itself be regarded as an indignant 
revolt' against , the toils that were inexorably closing in around 
him. He directs this spirit of revolt also against the sources 
of his own inspiration; he turns bitterly against Wagner, 
whose intimate friend and. enthusiastic admirer he had been, 
and denounces him as the musician of decadent emotionalism’; 
he rejects his “ educator ” Schopenhauer’s pessimism’ and 
transforms his will to live into a “ Will to Power.” Nevertheless 
his reaction does not in this case really carry him beyond the 
ground of Schopenhauerian philosophy, and his own may 
perhaps be most truly regarded as the paradoxical development 
of an inverted Schopenhauerism. Other influences which may 
be traced in his writings are those of modern naturalism and of 
a somewhat misinterpreted Darwinism (“ strength ” is generally 
interpreted as physical endowment, but it has sometimes to 
be reluctantly acknowledged that the physically feeble, by their 
combination and cunning, prove stronger than the “ strong ”). 
His writings in their . chronological order are as follows: Die 
Geburt der Tragodie aus dem Geiste der Musik (.1872); Unzeil- 
gemasse Beirachtungen (1873-1876) ( Strauss — Vom Nutzen und 
N ackteil der Historic f ur das Leben — Schopenhauer als Erzieher — 
Richard Wagner in Bayreuth ) ; Menschliches, AUzume'nschliches 
(1876-1880); Morgen-rote (1881); Die frohliche Wissehschaft 
(1882); Also sprach Zaralhustra ( 1883-1884); Jenseits von 
Gut und Bose (1886); Zur Gcnealogie der Moral (1887); Der 
Fall Wagner (1888); Gotzendammenchg (1888); Nietzsche contra 
Wagner , Der Antichrist , and Poems first appeared in the complete 
edition of his works, which also contains the notes for Witte 


idition of Mietzsclie s complete works began to appear m 1.095 ; 
re also two popular editions, 1899 vols. have been pub- 

and 1906 (10 vols.)* In 1900 Nietzsche's Briefe began to be 
led. An English translation in 18 vols., edited by Oskar 
reached the 13th vol.. in 1910. His biography, by his sister, 
2th Forster-Nietzsche ( Das Leben Friedrich Nietzsches , .1895 ft.), 
i its third volume in 1907. There are also lives by D. Haleyy 
and M. A. Mugge (F. Nietzsche : his Life and Work , 1908), 
ter of a somewhat popular character. G. Brandes first drew 
san attention to Nietzsche by his famous essay in 1889-; since 
n enormous literature has grown up round the- subject. See 
illy L. Andreas Salome, F. Nietzsche in seinen Werken (1894) ; 
hi, F. Nietzsche (1S97; 3rd ed., 1901); F. Tonnies, Nietzsche- 
■ (1897); H. Ellis, F. Nietzsche (in Affirmations , 1898); H. 
nberger, La Philosophie de Nietzsche (1895; German rtrans., 

E. Horneffer, Vortrdge iiber F. Nietzsche , (1900); T. Ziegler, 
etzsche (1900); J. Zeitler, Nietzsches Asthetik : (1900) ; P.. 
m, Erinnerungen an F. Nietzsche (1901); R. Richter, F. 
:he, sein Leben und sein Werk (1903) ; G. Simmel, Schopenhauer 
Hetzsche (1907). For an estimate of his moral theory see 
s, ad fin. 

UPORT (Flem. Nieuwpoori ), a towm of Belgium in the 
ice of West Flanders. Pop. (1904) 3780. It/ was the 
if Ypres, and is situated on the Yser about To ,m. S. of 
d. It was strongly fortified in the middle ages and its siege 
e French in 1488—1489 is an episode of its heroic period, 
r its walls in 1600 Maurice of Nassau defeated the Archduke 
t and the Spaniards. It contains an ancient cloth market, 
town-hall and an old church, and outside is a lighthouse 
l from 1289. Nieuport Bains, 2 m. from the town, is a 
nable seaside resort dating only from 1869. It has a fine 
extending 1500 yds. out to sea and flanking the entrance 
; Yser, which has been canalized. The bathing is excellent, 

1 the season the place is largely frequented by visitors. 
SVRE, a department of central France, formed from the 
rovince of Nivernais with a small portion of the Orleanais. 
bounded N.W. by Loiret, N. by Yonne, E. by Cote d’Or, 
id S.E. by Saone-et-Loire, S, by Allier and W. by Cher. 
(1906) 313, 972. Area, 2659 sq. m. Nievre falls into three 
is differing in elevation and in geological formation. In 
ast are the granitic mountains of the Morvan, one of the 
picturesque portions of France, containing Mont Prenelay 
1 ft.) and several lesser heights. The north’ arid centre are 
>ied by plateaus of jurassic limestone with a maximum | 
tion of 1400 ft. The west and south-western part of the j 
rtment is a district of plains, composed mainly of tertiary 
itions with alluvial deposits, and comprising the valleys 
5 Loire and the Allier. The lowest level of the department 
) ft., at the exit of the Loire. Nievre belongs partly to the 
of the Loire, partly to that of the Seine. The watershed 
ing these two basins follows the general slope 'of the depart - 
from S.E. to N.W. —from Mont Prenelay to the Puisaye, 
listrict in the extreme north-west. Towards the west the 
3 of Nievre are marked by the Allier-Loire valley— the. 

striking across the south-west corner of the department 
►ecize and Nevers and then continuing the line of its great 
mt the Allier northwards by Fourchambault, La Charite, 
Lly and Cosne. Secondary feeders of the Loire are the 
re, which gives its name to the department, and the Aron, 
;e valley is traversed by the Nivernais Canal. The largest 
Ltary of the Seine in Nievre is the Yonne, which rises in 
south-east, passes by Clamecy, and carries along with it 
Lorthern part of the Nivernais Canal. The Cure, the principal 
ent of the Y T onne (with which, however, it does not unite 
iter it has left the department), is the outlet of a lake, Lac 
Set tons, which serves as a reservoir for the regulation of 
•iver and the canal. Owing to its greater elevation and the 
ltiori of the rain-water on its impermeable surface. in the 
,e of ponds and streams, Morvan shows a mean temperature 
. lower than that of the western district, which, in the. valley 
he Loire, is almost identical with that of Paris (52 0 F.). 
Nevers the annual rainfall amounts to only 21 in., but 
[orvan it is nearly three times as great. 

lie principal cereals are oats and wheat; potatoes are 
xix. 22 


ort cattle* is a -thriving agricultural industry. me tNivernais 
and Charolais are the chief breeds. The rearing of sheep and 
draught-horses is also of importance. Vines are grown in the 
valley of the Loire and in the neighbourhood of Clamecy. The 
white wines of Pouilly on the Loire are widely known. Nievre 
abounds in forests, the chief trees being the oak, beech, hornbeam, 
elm and chestnut. Coal is mined at Decize, and gypsum, Building 
stone, and kaolin are among the quarry products. The best- 
known mineral springs are those of Pougues and St Honore. 

Of the iron-works for which Nievre is famous, the most important 
are those -of Fourchambault. At Imphy there are large steel- 
works. The government " works of La Chaussade at Guerigny 
make chain-cables, anchors;’ armour-plates, &c. There are also 
manufactories of agricultural implements and hardware, potteries, 
manufactories of porcelain, and faience (at Nevers), tile-works-, 
chemical works, paper-mills and saw-mills, as well as numerous 
tanneries, boot and shoe factories/ cask manufactories and oil 
works (colza, poppy and hemp). In the Morvan district a large 
part of the population is engaged in the timber industry; the 
logs carried down by the streams to Clamecy are then put into 
boats and conveyed to Paris. 

A great deal of the traffic is by water: the canal along the 
left bank of the Loire runs through the department for 38 m., 
and the Nivernais canal for 78 m. The chief railway is that 
of the Paris-Lyons-Mediterranee Company, whose main line 
to Nimes follows the valley of the Loire and Allier throughout 
the department. Nievre is divided into 4 -arrondissements 
(Nevers,Chateau-Chinon, Clamecy and Cosne being their capitals), 
25 cantons, 313 communes. It’ forms the diocese of Nevers, 
and part of the educational district of Dijon and of the region 
of theVUl.corps d’armee. Its court of appeal is at Bourges. 
The most noteworthy towns are Nevers, the capital, Clamecy, 
Fourchambault, Cosne, La Charite and Decize. Varzy and 
Tannay have fine churches of the 14th, and the 12th, 13th and 
16th centuries respectively, and there is an interesting church, 
chiefly Romanesque in style, at St Pierre-le-Moutier. 

NIFO, AGOSTINO [Augustinus Niphus] (c. 1473-1538 or 
1545 )) Italian philosopher and commentator, was born at Japoli 
in Calabria. He settled for a time at Sezza and subsequently 
proceeded to Padua, where he studied philosophy.' He lectured 
at Pa'dua, 'Naples', Rome and Pisa, and won so high a reputation 
that he was deputed by Leo X. to defend the Catholic doctrine 
of Immortality against the attack of Pomponazzi and the 
Alexandras. In return for this he was made Count Palatine, 
with the right to call himself by the name Medici. In his early 
thought he followed Averroes, but afterwards modified his 
views so far as to make himself acceptable to the orthodox 
Catholics. In 1495 produced an edition of the works of 
Averroes; with a commentary compatible with his acquired 
orthodoxy. In the great controversy with the Alexandras 
he opposed the theory of Pomponazzi that the rational soul 
is inseparably bound up with the material part of the individual, 
and hence that the death of the body carries with it the death 
: of the soul. He insisted that the individual soul, as part of 
absolute intellect, is indestructible, and on the death of the 

bodv is merged in the eternal unity. 

His principal philosophical works are De immortalitate ammi 
(1518 and 1524); De intellectu et daemonibus; De infinitate primi 
motoris gfiaestio. and Opuscula moralia et politica. His numerous 
commentaries on Aristotle were widely read and frequently reprinted, 
the best-known edition being one printed.at Paris in 1654 in fourteen 
volumes (including the Opuscula). ■ 

•' NIGDEH (Arab. Nakidah ), .the chief town of a sanjak of the 
same name in the K.onia vilayet of Asia Minor, situated on the 
Kaisarieh-Cilician Gates road. It is remarkable for the beauty 
of its buildings, dating from almost all ages of the Seljuk period. 
After the fall of the sultanate of Rum (of which it had been 
one of the principal cities ) , Nigdeh became independent, and, 
according toTbu Batuta, ruinous, and did not pass into Ottoman 
hands till the time of Mahommed II. It represents no classical 
town, but,* Mtli Bor, Ms inherited the importance of Tyana, 
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ilation (20,000) includes a large Greek and a small Armenian 
:nunity. The Orthodox metropolitan of Iconium resides 

'GEL (d. 1169), bishop of Ely, head of the exchequer in the 
is of Henry I. and Henry II., was brought into the exchequer 
irly life (1130). Soon after his uncle Roger of Salisbury 
red him the bishopric of Ely, much to the disgust of the 
ks. Nigel was at first retained in Stephen's service; but, 
his uncle and his brothers, incurred the suspicion of leaning 
.rds the Angevin interest, when Roger of Salisbury and 
ander of Lincoln were arrested by Stephen (January 1139). 
:1 attempted to maintain himself in his see by force of arms, 
he was forced to fly to the empress at Gloucester He 
reconciled to Stephen in 1142 and restored to his see; but 
ow became involved in a quarrel with the powerful Henry 
Winchester. Ranulph, his first treasurer and representative 
,ly , had been extortionate and dishonest, and the monks 
sed Nigel, probably with some justification, of spending 
jstates and treasures of the see in maintaining knights and 
ing court influence. Henry of Winchester, who can have 
little sympathy with bishops of Nigel's type, took up their 
rel, and Nigel was forced to go to Rome. Fortunately, 
in these quarrels and in all his difficulties with Stephen, 
‘cured the strong and uniform support of the Roman Curia, 
he accession of Henry II. (1x54) Nigel was summoned to 
^anize the exchequer. He was the only surviving minister 
'enry I., and his knowledge of the exchequer business was 
vailed. This was the great work of his life. It is to the work 
5 son Richard, the Dialogus de Scaccario , that we are indebted 
»ur knowledge of the procedure of the exchequer as it xvas 
by Nigel. The bishop took little part in politics, except 
1 administrator. In 1 r66 his health was broken by a paralytic 
ire. Except for another quarrel with his monks, who 
sed him of despoiling their church and gained the ear of 
; Adrian, the last part of his life was laborious and uneventful, 
e Dr Lieberma nn’s Einleitung in den Dialogus de Scaccario ; 
. Round’s Geoffrey de Mandeville. 

GER, GAIUS PESCENNIUS, governor of Syria under the 
eror Commodus. On the death of Pertinax (a.d. 193), 
as saluted emperor by the troops at Antioch, but unaccount- 
delayed marching on Rome until he learned that Septimius 
rus, one of the rival claimants, had assumed the offensive, 
then strongly garrisoned Byzantium and the principal 
is of Asia Minor, but after his legate Aemilianus had been 
a ted and slain near Cyzicus he himself was driven from 
,ea and routed near the Cilician Gates. Having failed in 
ffort to escape towards the Euphrates, he was brought back 
put to death in 194. 

:lius Spartianus, Pescennius Niger ; Dio Cassius lxxii, 8; lxxiii. 
4 - 

'GER, a great river of West Africa, inferior only to the 
go and Nile among the rivers of the continent, and the only 
* in Africa which, by means of its tributary the Benue, 
ds a waterway uninterrupted by rapids, and available 
ihallow-draught steamers, to the far interior. Rising within 
m. of the sea in the mountainous zone which marks the 
. frontiers of Sierra Leone and French Guinea, it traverses 
nterior plateaus in a vast curve, flowing N.E., E. and S.E., 
l it finally enters the Gulf of Guinea through an immense 
1. Its total length is about 2600 m. About 250 m. from 
louth it is joined by the Benue, coming from the east from 
mountainous region of Adamawa. From its mouth to the 
; of navigability from the sea the river is in British territory; 
T e that point it flows through French territory, 
he source of the Niger lies in 9 0 5' N. and io° 47' W., and 
nost northerly point of the great bend is about 17 0 N. The 
of the Niger basin, excluding the arid regions with a 
i towards the stream, has been calculated by Dr. A. Bludau 
84,000 sq. m. The river is known locally under various 
es, the most common being Joliba (a Mandigo word meaning 


river was established. The stream considered the chief 
source of the Niger is called the Tembi. A narrow 
watershed separates it from the headwaters of the the river. 
streams flowing south-west through Sierra Leone. The 
birthplace of the Niger is in a deep ravine 2800 ft. above sea- 
| level. From a moss-covered rock a tiny spring issues and has 
[ made a pool below. This little stream is the Tembi, which 
within a short distance is joined by two other rivulets, the 
I Tamincono and Falico, which' have their origin in the same 
mountainous district. After flowing north for about 100 m., 
the river turns eastward and receives several tributaries from 
the south. At its confluence with the Tankisso (a northern 
tributary), 210 m. from its source, the river has attained dimen- 
sions sufficient to earn for itself the title Joliba. Taking at 
this point a decided trend northward, the Niger, 100 m. low r er 
down, at Bamako — the first considerable town on its banks — 
has a depth of 6 ft. with a breadth of 1300 ft. Seven or eight 
miles below Bamako the Sotuba rocks mark the end of what may 
be considered the upper river. From this point the navigable 
portion of the Niger begins. Thirty miles below Sotuba are the 
rapids of Tulimandio, but these are navigable w f hen the river 
is at its highest, namely from July to October. A little lower 
down is Kulikoro, from which point the bed of the stream for 
over 1000 m. is fairly free from impediments. 

The river here turns more directly to the east and increases 
in volume and depth. At Sansandig the stream is deep enough 
to permit of steamers of considerable size plying upon 
the river. After Sansandig is passed the banks of Tfie 
the stream become low and the Niger is split up into middle 
a number of channels. Mopti is at the junction of Mger and 
the main stream with a large right-hand backwater ! ^ e ion 
or tributary, the Banior Mahel Balevel, on which 
1 is situated the important town of Jenne. The banks of the 
Niger below> Mopti become swampy and treeless, and the first 
of a series of lakes (Debo) is reached. These lakes are chiefly 
on the left of the main stream, with which they are connected 
by channels conveying the water in one direction or the other 
according to the season. At high water most of these are united 
' into one general inundation. The largest lake, Faguibini, is 
nearly 70 m. long by 12 m. broad, has high shores and reaches 
a depth exceeding, in parts, 160 ft. It is not until Kabara, 
the port of Timbuktu, is reached, a distance of 450 m. from 
Sansandig, that the labyrinth of lakes, creeks and backwaters 
ceases. Below r Kabara the river reaches its most northerly 
point. At Bamba it is shut in by steep banks and narrow’s 
to 600 to 700 yds., again spreading out some distance down. 
At Barka (200 m, from Timbuktu) the stream turns south-east 
and preserves that direction throughout the remainder of its 
course. At Tosaye, just before the bend becomes pronounced, 
the Baror and Chabar rocks reduce the width of the river to 
1 less than 500 ft., and at low water the strength of the current 
is a serious danger to navigation. Below r Timbuktu for a con- 
siderable distance the* Niger receives no tributaries; from 
| the north none until the region of the Sahara is passed. In 
1 places the desert approaches close to the river on both banks 
and immense sand dunes fill the horizon. 

At Ansongo, 430 m. below' Timbuktu, the navigable reach 
of the middle Niger, in all 1057 m., ends. Four huge flint rocks 
bar the river at Ansongo and effectually prevent Bussa 
further navigation except in very small vessels. From rapids 
\ Ansongo to Say, some 250 m., the river flows through 
several rocky passes, the current attaining great ^er 
velocity. Throughout this distance the river is a 
hopeless labyrinth of rocks, islands, reefs and rapids. From 
Say, wliere the stream is about 700 yds. in breadth, to Bussa, 
there is another navigable stretch of w^ater extending 300 m. 
After the desert region is past the Niger receives the waters 
of the river Sokoto, a considerable stream flowing from the north- 
east. Some distance below r this confluence are the Bussa rapids, 
which can only be navigated with considerable difficulty. These 


dangerous character than any encountered between Ansongo 
>ay. “ In one pass, some 54 yds, wide, shut in between 
arge reefs, a good half of the waters of the Niger fljngs 
over with a tremendous roar ” (Hourst). The rapids 
d for 50 m. or more; in a less obstructive form they 
me to Rabba, but light-draught steamers ascending the 
n during flood season experience little difficulty in reaching 
l. A little above Rabba the river makes a loop south-west, 
e head of the loop being (right bank) Jebba. Here the 
is bridged by the railway from Lagos. Sixty miles lower 
is the mouth of the (left hand) tributary the Kaduna, a 
of some magnitude wffiich gives access to Zungeru, 
lead quarters of the British administration in Northern 
ia. The head waters of the Kaduna arenotfarfromKa.no. 
v the mouth of the Kaduna, on the right bank of the Niger, 
ro, the starting-point of a'railway to Kano. In 7 0 50' N. 
f E. the Niger is joined by its great tributary the Benue, 
eir confluence the Niger is about three-quarters of a mile 
! and the Benue rather more than a mile. The united stream 
a lake-like expansion about 2 m. in width, dotted with 
Is and sandbanks; the peninsula at the junction is low, 
py, and intersected by numerous channels. On the 
rn bank of the Niger at this point is situated Lokoja 
an important commercial centre. The stream, as far 
as Iddah (Ida), a town on the east bank, rushes through 
ley cut between the hills, the sandstone cliffs at some 
5 rising 150 ft. high. Between Iddah and Onitsha, 80 m., 
anks are lower and the country flatter, and to the south 
itsha the wffiole land is laid under water during the annual 
$Jta floods. Here may be said to begin the great delta 
of the Niger, which, extending along the coast for 
: 120 nv, and 140 or 150 m inland, forms one of the most 
rkable of all the swampy regions of Africa. The river 
s up into an intricate network of channels, dividing and 
viding, and intercrossing not only v r ith each other but with 
ranches of other streams, so that it is exceedingly difficult 
r where the Niger delta ends and another river system begins, 
lio Nun is a direct continuation of the line of the undivided 
and is thus the main mouth of the Niger 
)m the sea the only indication of a river mouth is a break 
e dark green mangroves which here universally fringe 
oast. The crossing of the bar requires considerable care, 
Lt. ebb tide the outward current runs 5! knots per hour, 
he first 20 m. (or as far as Sunday Island, the limit of the 
de. in the dry season) dense lines of mangroves 40, 50, or 
in height shut in the channel; then palm and other trees 
to appear, and the widening river has regular banks, 
of the Nun the estuaries knowm as the Brass, Sombrero, 
Calabar, Bonny, Opobo (or Imo), &c. (with the exception, 
ips, of the first-named), seem to derive most ot their water 
independent streams such as the Orashi, rising in about 
, which is, however, linked with the Niger by the Onita 
t in 5§° N. Behind the town of Okrika, some 30 m. up 
onny river, the swampy ground gives place to firm land, 
illy forest-clad West of the Nun all the estuaries up to 
orcados seem to be true mouths of the great river, while 
3enin river, though linked to the others by transverse 
tels, may’ be more properly regarded as an independent 
n. (See Benin.) In this direction the largest mouth 
: Forcados,. a noble stream with a safe and relative^ deep 
Its banks in its lower course are densely wooded, but the 
1 is sandy and almost free from marsh and malaria. The 
h is 2 m. wide. It has supplanted the Nun river as the 
channel of communication with the interior. There 
7 to 19 ft of water over the Forcados bar, as against 13 ft. 
e Nun mouth. Moreover the Forcados bar shifts little 
illy, and within the bar is a natural harbour with an area 
tp 4 sq. m. having a depth of 30 ft. at low water spring 
From the mouth of the Forcados to the main stream 
5 m., with a minimum depth in the dry season of 7 ft. A 
iern arm affords ocean-going vessels access to Wari and 


shallow and difficult bars. The delta is the largest in Africa 
and covers 14.000 sq. m. 

The Benue is by far the most important of the affluents of the Niger. 
The name signifies in the Batta tongue “ Mother of Waters.” The 
river rises in Adamawa in about 7 0 40' N. and I3 0 15' E., 7 he Benue. 
a little north of the town of Ngaundere, at a height of 
over 30*00 ft. above the sea, being separated by a narrow water 
arting from one of the headstreams of the Logone, whose waters 
ow to Lake Chad. In its upper course the Benue is a mountain 
torrent falling over 2000 ft. in some 150 m. With the Chad system 
it is connected by the Kebbi or Mayo Kebbi, a right-hand tributary 
vrhose confluence is in about 9§° N., I3§° E. The Kebbi, fed by many 
torrents rising in the eastern versant of the Mandara Hills, issues 
from the S.W. end of the Tuburi marshes. These marshes occupy 
an extensive depression in the moderately elevated plateau east of 
the Mandara Hills, and are cut by io° N., 15 0 E. . The central part 
of the marshes forms a deep lake, whence there is a channel going 
northward to the Logone and navigable for some months during 
the year. The Kebbi flows west, and soon after leaving Tuburi 
passes through a rocky barrier marked by a series of rapids and a fall 
at Lata of 165 ft. Below these obstructions the Kebbi to its junction 
with the Benue has a deptht of not less than 6 ft. In places, as at 
Lere and Bifara, it widens into lake-like dimensions. 

Below the Kebbi confluence the Benue, now a considerable river, 
turns from a northerly to a westerly direction and is navigable all 
the year round by boats drawing not more than 2j ft. For some 
40 m. below the confluence the river has an average width of 180 to 
200 yds., and flows with a strong steady current, although broad 
strip of country on each side is swampy or submerged. It is here 
joined by the Faro, which, rising in the Adamawa Mountains S.E. 
of Ngaundere, flows almost due north. About 50 m. below the 
junction of the Faro is Yola, the capital of Adamawa. It lies on the 
southern side of tfie Benue, some 850 m. by river from the sea and 
at an altitude of 600 ft. Here the width 01 the stream increases at 
flood time to 1000 or 1500 yds., and though it narrows at the some- 
what dangerous rapids of Rumde Gilla to 150 cr *8° yds., it soon 
expands again. About 50 m. below Yola the Benue receives, on the 
right bank, the Gongola, which rises in the Bauchi highlands and 
after a great curve north-east turns southward. It is oyer 300 m. 
long, and at flood time is navigable for about half of its course. 
The Benue receives several other tributaries both from the north and 
the south, but they are not of great importance. It flows onwards 
to the Niger with comparatively unobstructed current, its valleys 
marked for the most part by ranges of hills and its banks diversified 
with forests, villages and cultivated tracts. But though exception- 
ally free from obstruction by rapids, the river falls very low in the 
dry season, and for seven to eight months is almost useless for navi- 
gation. The Benue lies within British territory to a point 3 m. below 
the mouth of the Faro, in about 13 0 S' E. East of that point the 
river is in the German colony of Cameroon. 

As the Niger and the Benue have different gathering grounds, 
they are nut in flood at the same time. The upper Niger rises in 
June as the result of the tropical rains, and decreases in pj oodand 
December, -.s breadth at Turella expanding from between 
2000 and 2500 ft. to not less than i§ m. The middle seasonSt 
Niger, however, reaches its maximum near Timbuktu 
only in January; in February and March it sinks slowly above the 
narrows of Tosaye, and more rapidly below them, the level being 
kept up by supplies from backwaters and lakes; and by April 
there is a decrease of about 5 ft. In August the channel near Tim- 
buktu is again navigably owing to rain in the southern highlands. 
The Benue reaches its greatest height in August or September, 
begins to fall in October, falls rapidly in November and slowly in 
the next three months, and reaches its lowest in March and April, 
when it is fordable in many places, has no perceptible flow and at 
the confluence begins to be covered with the water-weed Pistia 
StratioUs . The flood rises with great rapidity, and reaches 50, 60, 
or even 75 ft. above the low- water mark. 

The two confluents being so unlike, the united river differs from 
each under the influence of the other. Here the river is at its lowest 
in April and May;. in June it is subject to great fluctuations; about 
the middle of August it usually begins to rise; and its maximum is 
reached in September. In October it sinks, often rapidly. A slight 
rise in January, known as the yangbe , is occasioned by water from 
the upper Niger. Between high- and low- water mark the difference 
is as much as 35 ft. , . 

The geological changes which have taken place m the Niger basin 
are imperfectly known. The' French scientists E. F. Gautier and 
R. Chudeau, summing up the evidence available in 1909, 
set forth the hypothesis that the existing upper Niger GeoiogicaI 
and the existing lower Niger were distinct streams. c h ajjges . 
According to this theory the upper Niger, somewhat above . • 

where Timbuktu now' stands, w r ent north and north-west and emptied 
into the Juf. w'hich in the beginning of the quaternary age was a 
salt-water lake, the remnant of an arm of the sea which in the 
tertiary age covered the northern Sudan and southern Sahara as 
far east as Bilma. Lake Fagubini is regarded- as a remnant of the' 
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ara, which rose in the Ahaggar mountains, is believed to have 
ied the upper course of the existing lower Niger. While the 
er and lower parts of the Niger have all the appearance of ancient 
ams, the middle Niger is the result of a ” recent ” capture; 
has no past, it scarcely has a present ” (see R. Chudeau, Sahara 
lanais , Paris, 1909). 

ague ideas of the existence of the river were possessed by 
ancients. The great river flowing eastward reached by the 
Nasamonians as reported by Herodotus can be .no 
wy m other than the Niger. Pliny mentions a river Nigris, 
ition. of the same nature with the Nile, separating Africa 
and Ethiopia, and forming the boundary of Gaetulia; 
it is not improbable that this is the modern Niger. In 
lemy, too, appears along with Gir (possibly the Shari) a 
ain Nigir (N17 etp) as one of the largest rivers of the interior; 
so vague is his description that it is impossible definitely 
dentify it with the Niger. 1 Arabian geographers,, such as 
Batuta. who were acquainted with the middle course of 
river, called it the Nile of the Negroes. At the same time 
:radictory opinions were held as to the course of the stream, 
^as supposed by some geographers to run west, an opinion 
>ably first stated by Idrisi in the 12th century. Idrisi 
5 the Nile of Egypt and the Nile of the Negroes a common 
ce in the Mountain of the Moon. Fountains from the 
intain formed two lakes, whence issued streams which 
ed in a very large lake. From this third lake issued two 
rs — the Nile of Egypt flowing north, and that of the Negroes 
ing west (see R. Dozy and M« J. de Goeje’s Edrisi , Leiden, 
3; Premier Climat, 1st 4 sections). From Idrisi’s description 
xmld appear that he regarded the Shari, Lake Chad, the 
ue, Niger and Senegal as one great river which emptied 
the Atlantic. 2 That the Niger flowed west and reached 
ocean was also stated by Leo Africanus. The belief that a 
;ern branch of the Nile emptied itself into the Atlantic was 
. by Prince Henry of Portugal, who instructed the navigators 
iespatched to Guinea to look for the mouth of the river, 
when in 1445 they entered the estuary of the Senegal the 
:uguese w T ere convinced that they had discovered the Nile 
lie Negroes (see Azurara’s Discovery and Conquest of Guinea , 
zley and Prestage’s translation, voL ii., London, 1899, chaps, 
md lxi., and introduction and notes). The Senegal being 
red an independent river and the eastward flow of the 
zr assumed, the theory that it ran into the Nile was revived, 
almost to the very year in which the course of the river 
actually demonstrated geographers and travellers, such 
G. Jackson in his Empire of Morocco , first published in 
>, fought zealously for the identity of the Nile of the Negroes 
l the river of Egypt. The highest scientific authority of the 
Major James Rennell, believed, however, that the Niger 
?d, by evaporation , in the country of “ Wangara ” — a region 
ted by him, through a misreading of Idrisi, far too much 
>ir Rufane Donkin in a curious and learned work, A Dissertation 
. . the Niger (1829), made the Niger join the Gir, which last 
im he calls the Nile of Bornu. The united river ran north, 
Dpeared underground in the Sahara and reached the Mediter- 
an at “ the quicksands of the gulph of Sidra.” Donkin believed 
the desert, advancing eastwards, would overwhelm the Egyptian 
also in its lower course. ‘‘The Delta,” he exclaims, u shall 
me a plashy quicksand, a second Syrtis ! and the Nile shall 
b to exist from the Lower Cataract downwards.” 
rhe hydrography of northern central Africa as now' known 
ily explains the medieval belief in a connexion between the 
ern rivers and the Egyptian Nile. Leaving out of account the 
e-Ubangi (and Idrisi’s description of the two Niles may infer a 
vledge of that stream, which was supposed by Schweinfurth to 
part of the Chad system), there is an almost continuous water- 
from the mouth of the Senegal to that of the Nile. The upper 
rs of the Bakoy branch of the Senegal and those of the navigable 
:r are less than 40 m. apart; the Niger communicates directly 
ugh the Benue, Lake Tuburi and the Logone with the Shari; 
easternmost affluents of the Shari and the most western tribu- 
s of the Bahr el Ghazel affluent of the Nile are within 20 m. 
le another. With but three short porterages a boat could be 
gated the whole of this distance. Moreover, from the confluence 
e Ghazel the Nile is navigable (at high water) the entire distance 
ie Mediterranean. (See also Shari.) 


mann s' Travels , 1802). To Rennell the Benue -was an east- 
flowing continuation of the Niger. 3 The imagined existence 
of mountains — called Kong in the west and Komri (Lunar) in the 
east — stretching in a high and unbroken chain across Africa 
about io°* N. long prevented geographers from thinking of a 
possible southern bend to the Niger. 

That the vast network of rivers on the Guinea coast, of which 
the Nun was the chief , ’known as the Oil Rivers, formed the delta 
of the Niger does not appear to have been suspected before the 
beginning of the 19th century. Consequently it was from the 
direction of its source that the river was first explored in modern 
times. In 1795 Mungo Park (q.v.) was sent out by the African 
Association, and was the first European to see and describe 
the upper river. Park landed at the Gambia, and struck the 
Niger near Segu (a town some distance above Sansandig) on the 
20th of July 1796, where he beheld it u glittering in the morning 
sun as broad as the Thames at Westminster and flowing slowly to 
the eastward ” ( Travels , 1st ed. p. 194). He descended the 
river some distance, and on his return journey went up stream 
as far as Bamako. In 1805 Park returned to Africa for the 
purpose of descending the Niger, to its mouth. He started as 
before from the Gambia, reached the Niger, sailed down the 
river past Timbuktu, and on the eve of. the successful accomplish- 
ment of his undertaking lost his life during an attack on his boat 
by the natives at Bussa (Nov. or Dec. 1805). Park held to the 
opinion that the Niger and Congo were one river, though in 1802 
C. G. Reichard, a German geographer, had suggested that the 
Rio Nun was the mouth of the Niger. 4 Owing to Park’s death the 
results of his second journey were lost, and the work had to be 
begun afresh. In 1822 Major A. G. Laing (who had reached 
Timbuktu by way of Tripoli) obtained some accurate information 
concerning the sources of the river, and in 1828 the French 
explorer Rene Caillie went by boat from Jenne to the port of 
Timbuktu. In 1826 Bussa was reached from Benin by Hugh 
Clapperton, and his servant Richard Lander. On Clapperton’s 
death Richard Lander and his brother John led in 1830 an 
expedition which went overland from Badagry to the Niger. 
Canoeing down the river from Yawri — 60 m. above Bussa — to 
the mouth of the Rio Nun they finally settled the doubt as to the 
lower course of the stream. In 1832 Macgregor Laird established 
the African Steamship Company, and Richard Lander and 
R. A. K. Oldfield (as members of its first expedition) ascended 
the Niger to Rabba, and the Benue as far as Dagbo (80 m.). 
In 1841 an expedition, consisting of three steamers of the British 
navy, under Captain (afterwards Admiral) H. D. Trotter, went 
up to Egga (Egam), but was forced to return owing to sickness 
and mortality. 

Heinrich Barth (1851-1854) made known to Europe the 
course of the river from Timbuktu to Say. Barth sailed down 
from Saraiyamo (situated on a tributary stream south-west of 
Timbukutu) to Kabara; then skirted the left bank to a small 
town called Bornu in 16 0 N., and the right thence to Say. In 
1 880-1 881 the German E. R. Flegel ascended the Niger to 
Gomba opposite the confluence of the Sokoto river with the 
main stream, and about 70 m. below Barth’s southmost point. 
Zweifel and Moustier, sent out by M. Verminck, a Marseilles 
merchant, discovered (1879) the sources of the Falico, &c., and 
in 1885 the Tembi source was visited by Captain Brouet, a French 
officer. Indeed the additions to the knowledge of the Niger 
during the last two decades of the 19th century were largely 
the work of French officers engaged in the extension of French 
influence throughout the western Sudan. From 1880 onwards 
Colonel (afterward General) Gallieni took a leading part in the 
operations on the upper river, wherein 1883 a small gunboat, the 
Niger , was launched for the protection of the newly established 
French posts. In 1885 a voyage was made by Captain Delanneau 

3 In 1816 James McQueen correctly divined that there was a 
great west-flowing tributary (the Benue) to the Niger, and .that after 
its confluence the river ran south to the Atlantic, See his View of 
Northern Central Africa (1821) and Geographical Survey of Africa 
(1840). 

4 See Ephemerides geographiques y vol, xii. (Weimar, Aug. 1803). 
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iktu, and correcting the mapping of the river down to that 
In 1894-1895 attention was directed to the middle and 
Niger, to which several expeditions started from the coast 
inea. A still more important expedition was that of 
nant Hourst, who, starting from Timbuktu in January 
navigated the Niger from that point to its mouth, executing 
ful survey of the river and the various obstructions to 
lion. A voyage made in 1897 by Lieutenant de Chevigne 
I that at low water the section between Timbuktu and 
go presents great difficulties, but the voyage from 
iktu to Say was again successfully accomplished in 1899 
ptain Granderye. In 1901 Captain E. Lenfant ascended 
^r with a flotilla from its mouth to Say, and he demon- 
l the “ normal practicability ” of the route, despite the 
rapids. The delta of the Niger has been partially surveyed 
it became British territory by various ship captains, 
s of the Royal Niger Company and others, including Sir 
Johnston, sometime British consul for the Oil Rivers, 
iddition to the main stream, the Niger basin was made 
by exploration during the last quarter of the 19th century 
e early years of the 20th. The journeys of the German 
er G. A. Krause (north from the Gold Coast, 1886-1887) 
e French Captain Binger (Senegal to Ivory Coast, 1887- 
irst defined its southern limits by revealing the unexpected; 
r ard extension of the basins of the Guinea coast streams, 
Jly the Volta and Komoe, a fact which explained the 
e of important tributaries within the Niger bend. This 
)ssed for the first time, in its fullest extent, by Colonel P. L. 
il (French) in 1890-1891. At the eastern end of the basin 
ight has been thrown on the system of the Benue. In 1851 
crossed the Benue at its junction with the Faro, but the 
of its sources was first explored by Flegel (1882-1884), 
Etversed the whole southern basin of the river and reached 
dere. Other German travellers added to the knowledge 
southern tributaries, the Tarabba, Donga and others, 
in the rains bring down a large body of water from the 
ids of southern Adamawa. British travellers, who have 
ork in the same region are Sir W. Wallace, L. H. Moseley, 
Hewby, P. A. Talbot and Captain Claud Alexander, 
st-named two were members of an expedition led by 
Boyd-AJexandpr, who himself crossed Africa from the 
g the Nile. Messrs Talbot and Claud Alexander surveyed 
intry between Ibi on the Benue and Lake Chad, mapping 
a considerable part of the Gongola. 1 In 1854 the Benue 
US' ascended 400 m. by the “ Pleiad ” expedition, and in 
> 13J 0 E., and the Kebbi to Bifara by Major (afterwards 
mde) Macdonald, further progress towards the Tuburi 
being prevented by the shallowness of the water. The 
basin of the , Benue was also traversed by the French 
ions of Mizon (1892) and Maistre (1892-1893), tjhe latter 
to the south of the Tuburi marsh without definitely 
; the hydrographical question connected with it. This 
:omplished by Captain Lenfant in 1903, Fie ascended the 
tnd discovered the Lata Fall, continuing up the river to its 
f issue from Tuburi. Crossing the marshes he found and 
ed the narrow river leading to the Logone. Save for the 
ge round the Lata Fall the whole journey from the mouth 
Mger to Lake Chad was made by water. The Benue in 
ghbourhood of Yola was mapped in 1903-1904 by an 
German boundary commission. 

t 1904 onwards the French undertook works on the Niger 
x Bamako— whence there is railway communication with 
egal — and Ansongo with a view to deepening the channel 
noving obstructions to navigation. In 1910 the British 
Iredging with the object of obtaining from the mouth of 
>r to Baro a minimum depth of 6 ft. of water. 

tain Claud Alexander died of fever in northern- Nigeria on 
3 of November 1904. His brother, Lieut. Boyd Alexander, 
sequent expedition, across Africa was murdered in Wadai on 
of April 1910. * ' 
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Journal of an Expedition to explore the Course and Termination of 
the Niger ... (3 vols. London, 1833); H. Barth, Travels and 
Discoveries in North and Central Africa . . ., vols. iv. and v. (London, 
1857-1858); Gen. J. S. Galfieni, Mission d' exploration du Haul 
Ni^r . . , (Paris, 1885); E. Caron, De Saint Louis au Port de 
Timbouktou; Voyage d'une cannoniere franqaise (Paris, 1891); 
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Delta, Proc. R.G.S. (December 1888); Sir F. Lugard, “ An Ex- 
pedition to Borgu on the Niger,” Geo. Jnl . (September 1895); E. 
Lenfant, Le Niger; voie ouverte a notre empire africain (Paris, 1903), 
chiefly a demonstration that the Bussa rapids are not an absolute 
bar to navigation. 

The foregoing books deal almost entirelv with the Niger. For the 
Benue see, besides Barth’s Travels, A. F. Mockler Ferryman, Up the 
Niger; Narrative of Major Claude Macdonald's Mission to the Niger 
and Benue Rivers . .. . (London, 1892); L. Mizon, " itineraire de la 
source de la Benoue au confluent des rivieres Kadei et Mambere” 
and other papers in the Bull. Soc. Geog. Paris for 1895 and 1896; 
C. Maistre, A tracers V Afrique central du Congo au Niger (Paris, 1895) ; 
E. Lenfant, La~ Grande Route du Chad (Paris, 1905).; Col. L. Jackson, 
^ The Anglo-German Boundary Expedition in Nigeria,” Geo . Jnl . 
(July I 9 ? 5 ) ; P* A. Talbot, “ Survey Work by the Alexander Gosling 
Expedition: Northern Nigeria I 904 “t 9 ° 5 >” idem (February 1906); 
Boyd Alexander, From the Niger to the Nile , vol. i. (London, 1907). 
The British Blue Books, Correspondence relating to Railway Con- 
struction in Nigeria (1905) and Further Correspondence , &c. (1909), 
contain information about the navigability of the lower Niger and 
°f the Kaduna. The best maps are those published by the French 
and British War Offices.; an Atlas du cours du Niger de Tombouctou 
aux rapides de Boussa in 50 sheets on the scale of 1 : 50,000. bv Lieut. 
Hourst and others, was published in Paris in 1899. (F. R. C.) 

NIGERIA, a British protectorate in West Africa occupying the 
lower basin of the Niger and the country between that river and 
Lake Chad, including the Fula empire (i.e. the Hausa States) 
and the greater part of Bornu. It embraces most of the territory 
in the square formed by the meridians of 3 0 and 14 0 E. and the 
parallels of 4 0 and 14 0 N. } and has an area of about 338,000 sq. m. 
The protectorate is bounded W. , N. and N. E. by F rench possessions 
(Dahomey, Upper Senegal and Niger colony, and Chad territory), 
S.E. by the German colony of Cameroon and S. by the Atlantic. 

Physical Features.— The country is divisible, broadly, • into 
three zones running parallel with the coast: (r) the delta, (2) 
forest region, giving place to (3) the plateau region. The coast 
line, some 500 m. in length, extends along the Gulf of Guinea 
from 2° 46' 55" E. to 8° 45' E. ending at the Rio del Rey, the point 
where the great bend eastwards of the continent ceases and the 
land turns south. The Niger ( q.v .), which enters the protectorate 
at its N.W. corner and flows thence S.E. to the Atlantic, receives*, 
250 m. from the sea, the Benue, which, rising in the mountains of 
Adamaw r a south of Lake Chad, flows, west across the' plateau. 
Into the huge delta of the Niger several other rivers (the “ Oil 
Rivers ”) empty themselves; the chief being, on the west, 
the Benin ($.?>.), and on the east the Brass. East of the Niger 
delta is that formed by the Imo or Opobo, Bonny and other 
streams, and still farther east is the Calabar estuary, mainly 
formed by the Cross river (^.v.). West of the Niger delta are 
several independent streams discharging into lagoons, -which 
here line the coast. The most westerly of these streams, the 
Ogun, enters the Lagos lagoon, which is connected by navigable 
waterways with the Niger (see Lagos). 

The delta region is swampy, and forms, for a distance of from 
40 to 70 m. inland, a network of interlacing creeks and broad 
sluggish channels fringed with, monotonous mangrove fore.sts. 
The main rivers are navigable for ocean-going steamers for a 
distance of from 15 to 40 m. from their mouths. Beyond the 
delta firm ground takes the place of mud and the mangroves 
disappear. The land rises gradually at first, becoming, however, 
in many districts very hilly, -and is covered with dense forests. 
The Niger at its confluence with the Benue is not more than 
250 ft. above the sea. North of this point are hills forming 
the walls, of the plateau which extends over the centre of the 
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ectorate and is part of the great plateau of North Africa. 

plateau, broken only by the valleys of the rivers, does 
attain an elevation approaching that of the plateaus of the 
hern half of the continent, the culminating point (apart from 
icular mountain districts), situated in about io° N., reaching 
ight of 3000 ft. only. The valley r s of the Niger and Benue, 
:ially r the latter, are very much lower, the town of Yola 
re Benue, some 400 m. inland, lying at an altitude of little 
600 ft. The surface is generally undulating, with isolated 
>Ie mountains ” of granite and sandstone often rising 
ptly from the plain. It is clothed largely with thin forest, 
becomes more open to the north until, near the French 
ier, the arid steppes bordering the Sahara are reached, 
h of the country north of Zaria (it° N.) is covered with 
y loose sand. The most mountainous districts are northern 
:hi (a little north of ro°), where heights of 600c to 7000 ft. 
r; parts of Muri, along the north bank of the Benue; 
the southern border of the Benue basin, where the hills 
listing of ironstone, quartz and granite) appear rich in 
rals. The mountainous area covers some 50,000 sq. m. 
ie east the plateau sinks to the plains of Bornu ( q.v .), which 
id to Lake Chad. Tributaries of the Niger traverse the 
jrn portion of the country, the most noteworthy being 
iulbin Kebbi or Sokoto river and the Kaduna, which flows 


through a valley not more than 500 ft. above the sea. The 
north-eastern part of the country drains to Lake Chad by the 
Waube or Yo, an intermittent stream, which in its lower course 
forms the Anglo-French boundary. The western portion of 
Lake Chad (q.v.) belongs to the protectorate, which contains 
no other large lake. The water parting between the Chad and 
Niger systems runs N.W. and S.E. from about Katsena in 
13 0 N. to the Bauchi. hills. Of the tributaries of the Benue 
the most important is the Gongola. During the dry season most 
of the small rivers cease running and the water in the larger 
streams is low. The great rise of the Niger within the pro- 
tectorate takes place in August and September and there is a 
second rise about the beginning of the year. 

Geology . The fundamental formation consists of crystalline rocks. 
ec ^ e the coast belt to near the confluence of the Benue 
and rsiger they are overlain by un fossil iferous sandstones, lying un- 
disturbed and possibly of the age of the sandstones of the Congo basin. 
Limestones, with fossils indicating a Tertiary age, have been found 
near Sokoto. Superficial deposits occupy the coast belt. Recent 
alluvium and a thick deposit of black earth border the upper reaches 
of the Benue and cover wide areas around Lake Chad. 

Climate. The country Iies^ wholly within the tropics. The 
climate of the coast-lands is moist and hot, and extremely unhealthy, 
malarial fever being prevalent and deadly. The annual rainfall in the 
delta regions varies between 100 and 140 or more inches; the mean 
temperature is over 80 0 F. The heat does not vary greatly, rarely 



than the coast-lands. The northern part is a land of tornadoes, 
close of the dry season (end of February) cyclones from the 
lsually accompanied by rain and thunder, burst over the land, 
mcrease in frequency until they merge in the heavy rains 
ast from July to October. Then the “ namattan,’' or hot, dry 
•om the Sahara, begins and brings with it clouds of impalpable 
At this period the nights are cold, and in the north January 
sbruary are cold even in the day-time, while frosts are ex- 
red in the neighbourhood of Lake Chad. The temperature in 
itral part of the protectorate is much the same average as at 
ist, but the range is far greater, varying from a shade minimum 
to a shade maximum ot 107 0 . 1 The rainfall is much scantier 
plateaus than in the maritime regions, averaging in Northern 
1 about 50 in. a year. There is evidence of the increasing 
.tion of the whole country north of the forest belt. This 
.tion is partly, attributable to the unrestricted felling of wood 
ed for many centuries by the inhabitants. Along the northern 
of the protectorate this has resulted in the encroachment of 
haran desert over once fertile districts. 

natives of the northern regions do not suffer to any extent 
2ver unless they moye to a part of the country some distance 
teir home. Leprosy is common, especially in the inland towns; 
ophthalmia is prevalent in the north, especially among the 
classes, who are compelled to expose themselves to the 
ig dust from the deserts and the excessive glare of the sun 
id from the burning sand. 

ta and Flora . — The animals of Nigeria include the elephant, 
;opard, giraffe, hyena r West-African buffalo, many kinds of 
)e and gazelle and smaller game. Monkeys are numerous in 
*ests, and snakes are common. The camel is found in the 
rn regions bordering the Sahara. In the rivers are rhinoceros, 
otamus and crocodile. The manatus is also found. The birds 
: the ostrich, marabout, vultures, kites, hawks, ground horn- 
reat bustard, guinea fowl, partridge, ^ lesser bustard, quail, 
duck, widgeon, teal, geese of various kinds, paraquets, doves, 
ronze and green pigeons^ and many others. Domestic animals 
i the horse and donkey in the plateaus, but baggage animals 
e in the coast-lands, where the tsetse fly is found. Mosquitoes 

0 abundant throughout the delta. Herds of cattle and flocks 
p and goats are numerous throughout the country, 
mangrove is the characteristic tree of the swamps. North 
swamps the oil palm ( Blaeis guineensis) flourishes abundantly, 
immon as far as about 7 0 N. Rubber vines, mahogany, ebony 
iny valuable timber trees are found in the forest zone. Other 
ound chiefly on the plateaus, are the baobab, the shea-butter 
be locust tree, gambier, palms, including the date and dum 
Hyphaene), the tamarind, and, in the arid regions, the acacia 
tmosa. 

iMlants. — The population of Nigeria is estimated at 
,000. The Europeans (mostly British) number about a 
.nd, and are civil servants, soldiers, traders or missionaries. 

1 delta district and the forest zone the inhabitants are 
1 negroes. Besides the people of Benin, the coast tribes 
e the Jekri, living on the lower part of the Benin river 
rin to the Yoruba, the Ijos, living in the delta east of the 
nouth of the Niger, and the Ibos, occupying a wide tract 
ntry just above the delta and extending for 100 m. east 
he Niger to the Cross river. South of the Ibos live the 
a tribe of relatively great intelligence, who dominated 
of the surrounding tribes and possessed an oracle ot ju-ju 
uted great power. On the middle Cross river live the 
.-kunas, an agricultural race, and in the Calabar region 
e Eflks, Ibibios and Kwas. All these tribes are fetish 
ppers, though Christian and Moslem missionaries have 
numerous converts. The Eflks, a coast tribe which has 
much into contact with white men, have adopted several 
ean customs, and educated Eflks are employed in 
iment service. The great secret society called Egbo (q.v.) 
Eflk institution. Each tribe has a different ju-ju , and 
peaks a separate language or dialect, the most widely 
d tongues being the Ibo and Eflk, 'which have been 
d to writing. In general little clothing is worn, but none 

tribes go absolutely nude. In colour the majority are 
hocolate, others are coal-black (a tint much admired by 
dives themselves) or dark yellow-brown. Cannibalism, 
l sacrifices and other revolting practices common to the 
are being gradually stamped out under British control. 

1 Returns at Zungeru for 1903, 


In the northern parts of Nigeria the inhabitants are of more 
mixed blood, the negro substratum having been to a great 
extent driven out by the northern races of the continent. The 
most important race in Northern Nigeria is that of the Hausa 
(g.fl.), among whom the superior classes adopted Mahommedanism 
in the 13th and 14th centuries. While the lower classes remained 
pagan, a fairly civilized system of administration, with an 
efficient judicial and fiscal organization, was established in the 
Hausa territories. The Hausa are keen traders and make ex- 
cellent soldiers. 

At the beginning of the 19th century the Hausa territories 
were conquered by another dominant Mahommedan race, the 
Fula who. form a separate caste of cattle-rearers. Arab 

merchants are settled in some of the larger Hausa towns. 

In general the people living in the river valleys have been 
unaffected by Moslem propaganda either in blood or religion. 
Thus along the banks of the Niger, Benue and other streams, 
the inhabitants are negro and pagans, and generally of a purely 
savage though often rather fine type. Of these the Munshi, 
who inhabit the district nearest the junction of the Benue with 
the Niger, were long noted for their intractability and hostility 
to strangers, whom they attacked with poisoned arrow’s. The 
Yoraghums, their neighbours, were cannibals. Nearer Yola 
live the Battas, who also had a bad reputation. These tribes, 
under British influence, are turning to trade and agricultural 
pursuits. In the central hilly region of Kachia are other pagan 
tribes. They wear no clothes and their bodies are covered with 
hair. South of the Benue, near the Niger confluence, dwell 
the savage and warlike Okpotos, Bassas and other tribes. In 
the districts of Illorin and Borgu, west of the Niger, the inhabit- 
ants are also negroes and pagan, but of a more advanced 
type than the tribes of the river valleys. To attempt any 
complete list of the tribes inhabiting Northern Nigeria would 
be vain. In the one province of Bauchi as many as sixty native 
languages are spoken. 

In B'ornu (q.v.) the population consists of (1) Berberi or 
Kanuri, the ruling race, containing a mixture of Berber and 
negro blood, with many lesser indigenous tribes; (2) so-called 
Arabs, and (3) Fula. The country to the back of Lagos is largely 
inhabited by Yorubas (q.v.), and the people of Borgu according 
to some native traditions claim to have had a Coptic origin. 

Towns .— A large proportion of the population dwells in towns. 
The chief ports are Lagos (q.v.), capital of Southern Nigeria, 
with a population of about 50,000 ; Calabar (g.y.), pop. about 15,000, 
known as Old Calabar and Duke Town, on the Calabar river; Opobo, 
Bonny Town and Brass Town, all on the rivers of the same name. 
Brass Town contains a fine church, the gift of a native chief. These 
places are east of the Nun or main mouth of the Niger, where, on 
the western bank, is Akassa. Here are important engineering works 
and a slip for repairing ships. Further west at the Forcados mouth 
of the Niger is a town of the same name, which is the principal port 
of entry for the river. Benin ( q.v .), about 60 m. inland from the 
mouth of the Benin river, and Bende, about 50 m. N.W. of Calabar, 
were noted ju-ju towns and have large populations. Wari and 
Sapele are towns in the Benin district. Owo, some 50 m. N. of Benin 
city, is an important trade centre for the Yoruba country, in which 
are the large cities of Abeokuta, Ibadan and Illorin, all separately 
noticed. On the Niger at the head of the delta are Asaba (west 
bank) and Onitsha (east bank); Iddah (Ida), in the palm-oil zone; 
Lokoja on the west bank opposite the confluence with the Benue, 
and the headquarters of the protectorate’s military force; Baro, 
on the east bank, 70 m. above Lokoja, the river terminus of the 
Northern Nigeria railway; Egga, Mureji (at the Kaduna confluence), 
Jebba and Bussa (q.v.). The administrative headquarters of Northern 
Nigeria are at Zungeru, on the Kaduna river, in 6° 09' 40" E., 
9 0 48' 32" N. 

Apart from the sea and river ports and the towns in Yorubaland, 
the chief centres of population are in the open plains east of the 
Niger. They are tHe capitals of various states founded by the 
Hausa. Of these cities the most important is Kano (g.s>.), the great 
emporium of trade for the central Sudan, where Tuareg and Arab 
from the north meet merchants from the Niger, Lake Chad and 
the far southern regions. It is situated in 12° N. and 8° 32' E. 
Some 220 m. VV.N.W. of Kano is Sokoto, on a tributary of the Niger 
of the same name. Sokoto is the religious and political centre of the 
Fula. Next in importance among the Hausa towns are Bauchi (or 
Yakoba), pop. over 50,000, 140 m. S.E. of Kano; Zaria (g.a.), pop. 


) on the Benue near the German frontier. Jegga, 85 m. S.W :• of 
Dto, is an important entrepot for trade from the hinterland of 
Guinea coast and the Hausa states. The chief towns of Bornu 
Kuka ( q.v .) on Lake Chad, and Maidugari, some 70 m. S.W, of 
lake. Most of these towns are capitals of provinces and resi- 
des of native princes subordinate to the British administration. 
y are nearly all surrounded by strong mud walls and outer dry 
ts. Their interior is divided into a series of compounds, each 
red through a flat-roofed audience chamber.. Inside are the 
live-shaped huts of the household. The gateways are strongly 
fled. In addition to the towns mentioned there are many others 
aining populations of from 10,000 to 20,000, the bulk of the 
bitants of the Hausa countries being town dw*ellers. 
wimunications . — The rivers are the great highways of com- 
ication, but, in consequence of the lowness of the water between 
iberand May, navigation is then only possible for shallow draught 
i-wheel steamers and launches. From the Forcados mouth of 
Niger steamers can ascend the main stream as far as Jebba, 
stance of 530 m. and, at some risk, to Fort Goldie, 30 m. farther 
it the foot of the Bussa rapids. Steamers can also ascend the 
ue to Yola, 480 m., above the confluence of that river with the 
ir at Lokoja. It is also possible by this route to proceed by 
[1 boat via the Shari system to Lake Chad. The Kaduna from 
onfluence with the Niger can be ascended by steamer 50 m. to 
juko, which is 22 m. by rail from Zungeru. 'The Gongola is 
gable at high water for 130 m. from its junction with the Benue. 
l the delta region every place of importance is easily reached by 
: steamers, and there is a regular service between Forcados and 
3s by the lagoons. The Cross river is navigable 240 m. up to and 
md the frontier of Cameroon. 

3 ft. 6 in. gauge railway from the port of Lagos to Ibadan was 
pleted in 1900, the distance by rail being 123 m. Only about half 
distance intervenes between Ibadan and the sea. This line was, 
ng 1906-1910, extended via Oshogbo,. Illorin and Jebba to 
jeru, whence it is continued to She, 40 m. E. of Zungeru and 
it 450 m. from Lagos, where a junction is effected with the Baro- 
o line. A small light surface line 22 m. long, 2 ft. 6 in. gauge was 
;(i90i-i902)in Northern Nigeria between Barijuko ontheKaduna 
the capital, Zungeru, and. proved most successful and lucrative. In 
the construction was begun of a 3 ft. 6 in. railway from Baro on 
Niger via Bida and Zaria to Kano — a distance of about 400 m. 
^od r.oads connect some of the great Hausa cities, and Kano and 
a are starting-points for caravans across the Sahara to the 
iterranean. There are also old established caravan routes from 

0 to Ashanti and neighbouring countries. 

egular communication : is maintained with Europe by steamers 
ling between Liverpool and Forcados, Bonny and Calabar, the 
Tiers calling at other West African ports en route . The time 
pied between Liverpool and Forcados is about seventeen days. 
?r steamers plv between the ports named (and others in the pro- 
irate) and London and Hamburg. There is telegraphic com- 
ication between Brass and Bonny and Europe by submarine 
and land lines from Calabar to Lagos and from Lagos to Jebba, 
}ja. Zungeru, Kano, &c., a connexion being also effected with the 
;raph system of French West Africa. 

iriculture. — The natives of the coast region cultivate yams and 
r food plants, but in that district agriculture proper scarcely 
s, the fruit of the oil-palm supplyi an easy means of obtaining 
»st everything that the natives require. In the plains of the 
h, inhabited by Hausa and by agricultural pagan tribes, and in 
ertile river valleys, agriculture is regularly carried on. Rice and 
Lt are cultivated in many parts, though the staple food is guinea 
. Sweet potatoes, ground nuts, yams, onions and other vege- 
is are largely grown. Of fruits, dates, pomegranates, citrons 
bananas abound in certain areas. The shea-butter tree supplies 
tcellent oil for lamps, and also for cooking, though it is only used 
he poorer classes. The most important vegetable products are 
>n and indigo, which are universally grown. Tobacco and kola 
are also grown. 

ineral Products r. — Tin ore of excellent quality is found in the 
ince of Bauchi, . alkali salts are abundant in Kano province, 
ore and red and yellow ochres are found in Kontagora and other 
inces, kaolin (china clay) and limestone in the west centra! 
ms. Silver and lead have been found in the Benue area. 1 
■ade. — Throughout Nigeria local trade is active and has shown 

1 increase under British rule. Its further development will be 
red by the improvement of communications which is taking 
j. Export trade in the delta and forest regions is almost entirely 
ned to “jungle produce,” the most important articles being 
i oil and palm kernel. Rubber, ebony and other timber, cocoa 
gum copal, come next in importance. Cotton is also grown for 
rt. The quantity of palm oil exported annually exceeds 
)0,ooo gallons, and is worth over £600,000. Of palm kernels i 

iee Colonial Office Reports, Northern Nigeria Mineral Survey 
-1907; Southern Nigeria Mineral Survey 1905-1907 (Miscella- 
s, Nos. 59, 67, 68). 


and geneva — almost wholly from Holland, and Germany, salt, rice 
and other provisions, tobacco, hardware, cutlery and building 
material, &c., mostly from the United Kingdom. The value of the 
trade (imports and exports) of Southern Nigeria (exclusive of Lagos) 
increased from £1,566,000 in 1894-1895 to £3,464,000 in 1905. In 
1906 the total trade, inclusive of Lagos, was valued at £6,299,000 — 


imports, £3,148.000; exports, £3,151,000. 

In Northern Nigeria up to the moment of the British occupation 
the foreign trade was chiefly in the hands of Tripoli Arabs whose 
caravans crossed the desert at great 'risk and expense, and carried 
to the markets of Kuka and Kano tea, sugar and other European 
goods, taking away the skins and feathers which constituted the 
principal articles of export to the Mediterranean coast. There was 
also a very considerable caravan trade in native goods which the 
industrious Hausa population carried for great distances through the 
western and central states of the Sudan. The principal articles of 
this trade are salt, kola nuts, ivory, leather, sodium carbonates and 
spices. The centre of the cloth manufacture is Kano. The cloth is 
made of the cotton grown in the country, woven on small hand- 
looms and dyed either with indigo or with a magenta dye obtained 
from the bark of a tree. If the Hausa history, which exists in written 
form, be correct, the manufacture of this cloth has been carried on 


in Kano since the 9th century. Kano and the district around it 
clothes half the population of the Sudan. The kola nut, chewed by 
almost every native of the country, is brought from west of the 
Niger, traders from Ashanti, Accra and Yorubaland frequenting the 
markets of Jegga. Salt and “ potash ” are imported from Absen 
in the Sahara; and ivory, ostrich feathers and leather goods are 
exported to Tripoli. * The principal exports to Great Britain have 
come hitherto from the forest regions, and are of the same class 
as the forest products of the south. Rubber constitutes at present 
the most important export. The cultivation of cotton is however 
indigenous to the country. Inquiries made under the auspices of 
the British Cotton Growing Association have led to the conclusion 


that . Northern Nigeria offers the most promising field contained 
within the empire for the growth of cotton required to render 
Lancashire looms independent of foreign supplies. Steps have been 
taken to stimulate the native industry*, and it is hoped that cotton 
may take the place in Northern Nigeria w*hich palm oil and kernels 
occupy in the coast zone. Any great expansion in the cotton trade 
is however dependent on the development of cheap and efficient 
means of transport — hence the importance, commercially, of the 
Baro-Kano railway, with its base on the navigable Niger. With 
the increase of transport facilities it is probable that the trade with 
the Mediterranean coasts will also be diverted to the south, and profit- 
able minor branches of trade would be formed in leather, ostrich 


feathers, gums, fibres, &c. The imports from Great Britain, which 
come via Forcados, are mostly cotton goods, provisions and hard- 
ware. The importation of spirits is prohibited north of 7 0 N. 

Currency [ and Banking . — The legal currency, and that in general 
use, is British sterling. There is a subsidiary coinage (introduced in 
1908) consisting of a nickel penny and a nickel tenth of a penny 
(the last-named was first coined in aluminium, but this metal proved 
unsuitable and was withdrawn). Cowries (1000 = 3d.) are still 
occasionally employed, and on the coast, accounts are sometimes kept 
in gallons of palm oil. Banking is in the hands of the Bank of 
British West Africa and the Bank of Nigeria. There is also a 
government savings bank. 


History . 

Of the qarly history of the races inhabiting the coast lands 
little is known. The Beni appear to have been the most powerful 
race at the time of the discovery of the coast by the Portuguese 
in the 15th century, and the kings of Benin in the 17th century 
ruled a large part of the south-western portion of the existing 
British protectorate (see Benin). The Benin influence does 
not seem to have reached east of the Forcados mouth of the 
Niger. In the greater part of the delta region each town owned 
a different chief and there was no one dominant tribe. Among 
these people, who occupied a low position even among the de- 
generate coast negroes, and who were constantly raided by the 
more virile tribes of the interior, trading stations were established 
by the Portuguese, and later on by other Europeans, British 
traders appearing as early as the 17th century. There was no 
assertion of political rights by the white men, who were largely 
at the mercy of the natives, and who rarely, ventured far from 
their ships or the “ factories ” established on the various rivers 
and estuaries. 

By the end of the 18th century British enterprise had almost 
entirely displaced that of other nations on the Niger coast. 
But the principal trade of all Europeans was still in slaves. 



which drain the Niger coast near the mouth of' the 
ver. became known as the “ Oil Rivers.” The opening 
le interior was in the meantime promoted, chiefly by the 
)f British travellers and merchants. Mungo Park traced 
jer from Segu to Bussa, where he lost his life in 1805. 
Jussa to the sea the course of the river was first made 
in 1830 by the brothers Richard and John Lander. 
Dixon Denham and Captain Hugh Clapperton entered 
rntry now known as Northern Nigeria from the north 
, crossing the desert from Tripoli. Clapperton in 1826- 
ade a second journey, approaching the same territory 
e Guinea coast. Dr Barth, travelling under the auspices 
British government, entered the country from the north 
ide the journeys, lasting over two years between 1852 
55, of which he has left the record that still remains 
icipal standard work for the interior. Macgregor Laird 
ganized in 1832 the navigation of the river Niger from 
Lth to a point above the Benue confluence. During the 
venty-five years expeditions were despatched into the 
, and! a British consul was posted at Lokoja. Possession 
»o taken, in 1861, of Lagos island, with the object of 
g the slave tra’de still being carried on in that region, 
s deadly climate discouraged the first efforts of the British 
nent, and, after the parliamentary committee of 1865 
:ommended a policy which would render possible the 
e withdrawal of British official influence from the coast, : 
sulate of Lokoja was abandoned. 

is re-established a few years later to meet the still steadily 
l requirements of British trade upon the river. In 1880 
uence of the international “ scramble for Africa " made 
fit by the establishment under the recognized protection 
French government of two French firms which opened 
is of thirty trading stations on the Lower Niger. The 
ihment of these firms was admittedly a political move 
coincided with the extension of French influence from 
l into the interior. Nearly at the same time a young 
Lman, George Goldie-Taubman, afterwards better known 
George Goldie (q.v.)> having some private interests on 
?er, conceived the idea of amalgamating* all local British 
■s and creating a British province on the Niger. To 
this . end the United African Company was formed in 
1879, and trade was pushed upon the river with 
:,an energy which convinced the French firms of the 
futility of their less united efforts. They j yielded 
• the field and allowed themselves to be bought out 
y ’ by the United African Company in 1884. At the 
Conference held in 1884-1885 the British representative 
fie to state that Great Britain alone possessed trading 
ts on the Lower Niger, and in June 1885 a British pro- 
te was notified over the coast lands known as the Oil 
Germany had in the meantime established itself 
leroon, and the new British protectorate extended along 
ilf of Guinea from the British colony of Lagos on the 
) the new German colony on the east, where the Rio del 
larked the frontier. In the following year, 1886, the 
African :Company received a royal charter under the 
the Royal Niger Company. The territories which were 
by the charter under the control of the company were 
m mediately bordering the Lower Niger in its course from 
ifluence at Lokoja to the sea. On the coast they extended 
he Forcados to the Nun mouth of the river. Beyond 
ifluence European trade had not at that time penetrated 
interior. 

interior was held by powerful Mahommedan rulers who 
iposed a military domination upon the indigenous races 
ere not prepared to open their territories to European 
urse. To secure British political influence, and to preserve 
ible field for future development, the Niger Company 
gotiated treaties with some of the most important of these 
and. the nominal extension of the company's territories 


from the west and* north, were thus held in check, and by securing 
international agreements the mutual* limits of the three European 
powers concerned were definitely fixed. The principal treaties 
relating to the German frontiers were negotiated in 1886 and 
1893: the Anglo-French treaties were more numerous, 'those 
of 1890 and 1898, which laid down the main lines of division 
between French and British possessions on the northern and 
western frontiers of Nigeria, having been supplemented by many 
lesser rectifications of frontier. (See Africa, § 5.) It was not 
until igogthat the whole of the frontier between Nigeria and the 
French and German possessions had been definitely demarcated. 
Thus, mainly by the action of the Royal Niger Company, a 
territory of vast extent, into which the chartered company 
itself was not able to carry either administrative or trading 
operations, was secured for Great Britain. In 1897, at a time 
when disputes with France upon the western frontier had 
reached a very - active stage,- the company entered upon a 
campaign against the Mahommedan sovereign of Nupe. This 
campaign would, no doubt, have led to important results had 
the company retained its administrative powers. In the ex- 
pedition a force of 500 Hausa, drilled and trained by the company, 
and led by thirty* white officers— tof whom some were lent for 
the occasion by the War Office — decisively defeated a force 
of some thousands of native troops, led by the emir of Nupe 
himself. The capital town ; of Bida was taken and the emir 
deposed. From Bida the expedition marched to Xllorin, where 
again the whole district submitted to the authority of the 
company. In Illorin the campaign had some lasting effect. 
In Nupe, on the northern side of the river, as the company 
was unable to occupy the^ territory conquered, things shortly 
reverted to their previous condition. When the company's 
troops were withdrawn the deposed emir returned and reoccupied 
the throne, leaving the situation to be dealt with after the 
territories of the company had been transferred to the crown. 

The complications to which the pressure of foreign nations, 
and especially of France, on the frontiers of the territories 
gave rise, became at this period so acute that the Transfer of 
resources of a private company were manifestly authority 
inadequate to meet the possible necessities of the*® de- 
position-- Relations with France on the western crowa - 
border became so strained that in 1897 Mr Chamberlain, 
who was then secretary of state for the colonies, thought it 
necessary to raise a local force, afterwards known as the West 
African Frontier Force, for the special defence of the frontiers 
of the West African dependencies. In these circumstances 
it was judged advisable to place the territories of the Royal 
Niger Company, to which the general name of Nigeria had been 
given, under the direct control of the crown. It was therefore 
arranged that in consideration of compensation for private 
rights the company should surrender its charter and transfer 
all political rights in the territories to the Crown. The transfer 
took place on the 1st of January 1900, from which date the 
company, which dropped the name of “ royal,” became a purely 
trading corporation. The southern portion of the territories 
was amalgamated with the Niger Coast Protectorate, the whole 
district taking the name of the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, 
while the northern portion, extending from a line drawn slightly 
above 7 0 N. to the frontier of the French possessions on the north 
and including the confluence of the Niger and the Benue at 
Lokoja, was proclaimed a protectorate under the name of 
Northern Nigeria. 

The - company, during its -tenure of administrative power 
under the charter, had organized its territories south of the 
confluence, into trading districts, over each of which there 
was placed a European agent. The executive powers in Africa 
were entrusted to an agent general with three provincial 
and twelve district superintendents. There \vas a small judicial 
staff directed, by a chief justice, and there was a native con- 
stabulary of about 1000 men, trained and drilled by white 
officers. The company kept also upon the river a fleet of about 
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the administrative control of the territories was practically 
n first to last vested in the person of Sir George Goldie. The 
l! work of the representatives of the company was mainly 
imercial. When, on the surrender of the charter, Sir George 
die withdrew from the company, the administrative element 
ppeared. No administrative records were handed over, 
very little machinery remained. Two enactments, however, 
2 testimony to the legislation of the company. One, which 
orce of circumstances remained inoperative, was the abolition 
he legal status of slavery, proclaimed in the year of Queen 
:oria’s jubilee (1897). The other, more practical, which has 
ained in operation to the present day, confirmed and enforced 
the succeeding administration, w’as the absolute prohibition 
he trade in spirits beyond the parallel of 7 0 N. 

/bile the development of the Royal Niger Company’s terri- 
es was proceeding in the manner described, the regions 
ress un< ^ er direct British control were also being opened up 
and law and order introduced. In 1893, when the title 
hem Oil Rivers Protectorate was changed to that of Niger 
ria * Coast Protectorate, a regular administration was 
established (subject to the Foreign Office in London) 
under Sir Claude Macdonald, who was succeeded as 
imissioner and consul-general in 1896 by Sir Ralph Moor 
>0-1909). Under these officials peace was gradually estab- 
?d between various tribes, trade routes opened and progress 
ie in civilization. The work was one of extreme difficulty, 
ely because there was no central native authority with which 
deal. Small military expeditions had constantly to be 
iloyed to break up slave-raiding gangs or reduce to order 
es which blocked trade routes or made war on other tribes 
ig peaceably under British protection. The most serious 
tary operations were against the Beni, a peaceful mission to 
king of Benin having been massacred in the bush in January 
f. The operations were completely successful and the Benin 
itry was added to the protectorate (see Benin). In 1900, as 
ed, the southern portion of the Niger Company’s territories 
added to the protectorate, the change in administration 
[g effected without- difficulty of any kind. Sir Ralph Moor 
.inued until 1904 to govern the country under the style of 
l commissioner. The efforts of the administration to better 
condition of the natives without undue interference with 
omar}' law met with encouraging results, and the sub- 
sion of the Aros to the government in 1902 brought to an 
the system of tribal warfare for the purpose of making 
es, while the enforcement of a proclamation of 1901 prohibit- 
the buying, pawning or selling of slaves had a salutary effect, 
ie steadily developed, and owing to the large sums paid 
uty on imported spirits, the revenue of the protectorate was 
cient to cover the expenditure. 

1 Northern Nigeria in 1900 the establishment of British 
lority remained still to be effected. The man selected for the 
of first high commissioner was Colonel— afterwards better 
ivn as Sir Frederick— Lugard, who had conducted one of the 
al Niger company’s most successful expeditions into the 
:ern portion of the interior and had already been employed 
the British government to raise and organize the West 
can Frontier Force. 

he transference of influence from the company to the govern- 
t was officially effected on the 1st of January 1900, on which 
hem day the Union Jack w r as hoisted at Lokoja, and the 
formation of a local administration ’was entered upon. 
z ht The number of civilians in the employ of the govern- 

r ment was very small, and the administrative machinery 
o!t had to be evolved under the pressure of a somewhat 
,e military situation. The headquarters of the West African 
itier Force had been at Jebba, not far from the point at 
:h Mungo Park had lost his life upon the river. Neither 
>a nor Lokoja was considered suitable ior the permanent 
tal of the protectorate, and survey parties were sent out, 
l strict orders to avoid conflict with the nominally friendly 


Drancn 01 tne j^aauna river in tne soutn-western corner 01 tne 
province of Zaria, at a place of which the native name of Zungeru 
was retained. The ruler of Zaria, while professing friendliness, 
was, however, unable or unwilling to restrain the rulers of Konta- 
gora and Nupe from aggression. These two potentates raided 
for slaves to the borders of the rivers and openly threatened the 
British position on the Niger. The Ashanti War of 1900 claimed 
the despatch of a strong detachment of the West African Frontier 
Force, and it was not until the return of the troops in February 

1901 that Nupe and Kontagora could be effectively dealt with. 
In that year both provinces were subdued, their emirs deposed, 
and letters of appointment given to new emirs, who undertook 
to rule in accordance with the requirements of humanity, to 
abolish slave-raiding and slave dealing, and to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of Great Britain. Ulorin and Borgu with a 
portion of Kabba were already under British rule. The rulers 
of other neighbouring provinces offered their allegiance, and 
by the end of the year 1901 nine provinces, Illorin, Kabba, 
Middle Niger, Lower Benue, Upper Benue, Nupe, Kontagora, 
Borgu and Zaria had accepted the British occupation. These 
territories, with the exception of Zaria, were all in the more or 
less immediate neighbourhood of the valleys of the Niger and 
the Benue, and Zaria bordered upon the*Kaduna. For all these 
territories an initial system of administration was organized, 
and British residents were appointed to each province. Seven- 
teen legislative proclamations were enacted in the first year 
dealing with the immediate necessities of the position, and 
providing for the establishment of a supreme and provincial 
court of justice, for the legalization of native courts of justice, 
and dealing with questions of slavery, importation of liquor 
and firearms, land titles, &c. In the autumn of 1901 the emir 
of Yola, the extreme eastern corner of the territories bordering 
upon the Benue, was, in consequence of the aggressions upon 
a trading station established by the Niger Company, dealt with 
in the same manner as the emirs of Nupe and Kontagora, and a 
new emir was appointed under British rule. In 1902 Bauchi and 
Bornu were brought under British rule. In Bauchi the emir was 
deposed and a new emir was appointed. In Bornu the extension 
of British authority was very willing^ accepted as a guarantee 
against other European encroachments, and the legitimate Shehu 
was restored to the throne under British protection. Military 
stations were established in Bornu and in Bauchi, and both 
provinces were included in the system of British administration. 
Later in the same year an act of treachery culminating in the 
murder of a British resident, Captain Moloney, in the province 
of Nassarawa, led to the military subjugation of that province. 
The murderer fled northwards through Zaria to Kano, which 
was still an independent Mahommedan state. The emir of Zaria 
was found to be in treasonable correspondence with the emir 
of Kano. It was thought desirable to arrest and dethrone him, 
and his prime minister was temporarily appointed to administer 
the province under British protection. To all these provinces 
British residents were appointed, and British legislative enact- 
ments became applicable to them all. By the end of the year 

1902 British administration had been extended to the whole of 
the provinces in the south, east and west of the protectorate. The 
important Mahommedan states of Sokoto, Gando, Kano and 
Katsena remained independent. These states were regarded as 
the stronghold of Fula supremacy. The emir of Sokoto held the 
position of religious as well as political head of all the lesser 
states of Northern Nigeria, and in response to friendly overtures 
on the part of the British administration had declared that 
between Sokoto and Great Britain there could be nothing but 
war. Katsena was the centre of local learning, while Kano was 
at once the commercial and the military centre of power. By 
the end of 1902 it had become evident that a trial of strength 
between the Mahommedan powers and the new British admin- 
istration was inevitable. The Mahommedan rulers were them- 
selves of comparatively recent date. In fighting them there was 
no question of fighting the whole country. On the contrary it 
was presumed with justice that their overthrow would be hailed 
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pital of Kano, a walled and fortified town of great extent 
rmidable strength, fell to a British assault in February of 
Sokoto submitted after a battle which took place on the 
t May. The sultan fled, and on the 21st of May a new 
chosen by the council of elders, was installed by the 
high commissioner, after he had publicly accepted the 
ons imposed by the British government. These conditions 
iat all rights of conquest acquired by the Fulani throughout 
m Nigeria passed to Great Britain, that for the future 
sultan and emir and principal officer of state should 
ointed by Great Britain, that the emirs and chiefs so 
t6d should obey the laws of the British government, that 
lould no longer buy and sell slaves, nor enslave people, 
ley should import no firearms, except flint-locks, that 
ould enforce no sentences in their courts of law which were 
y to humanity, and that the British government should 
re hold rights in land and taxation. When these coh- 
were accepted by the Fulani chiefs the supremacy of 
3 ritain was established over the. entire country. Katsena 
indo followed the example set to them by Kano and 
. Throughout Northern Nigeria all chiefs, Mahommedan 
igan, now hold their appointments under the British 
md take the oath of allegiance to the British sovereign, 
rnained to organize the territories for British rule, to 
e a reformed system of taxation, to establish courts of 
and to open the country to civilized occupation, 
following account of the legislation carried into force up 
shows in effect what was done in that direction. After 
1 quest of the Hausa States in 1902—1903 the king’s writ 
ith the exception of a few districts inhabited by primitive 
> — through the whole area known as Northern Nigeria, 
nporary enactments of the earlier days were then super- 
>y laws based upon a more accurate knowledge of local 
ons and rendered possible by the effective administration 
had been set up throughout the country. 
s of Law and Administration of Justice. — A superior court 
up with jurisdiction over all non-natives and government 
Is. Its jurisdiction over natives was limited to the two 
of administration named “ cantonments,” and to such neigh- 
territories as might be included by regulation within a 
distance of those centres. It could, however, try any case 
province by special warrant of the high commissioner. The 
Duntry was divided into seventeen provinces, in each of which 
as a provincial court presided over by the resident in charge, 
ssistants were commissioners of the court. They submitted 
ts of criminal trials to the high commissioner, who, advised 
ittorney-general, acted as a court of appeal, and no sentence 
ig six months could take effect without his confirmation, 
ould be referred by him for re-trial in the superior court if 
lecided. A criminal code was drawn up, together with a 
1 procedure proclamation. . Native courts were established 
rant at all the chief native towns with varying powers, 
ere of two classes, the ‘‘Alkalis' Court,” presided over by 
Mahommedan jurists, and “Judicial Councils,” under the 
chiefs and natives presided over by the emir or other native 
In these courts native law and customs (principally the 
medan law) were administered with the proviso that no 
could be enforced which was contrary to the laws of, humanity 
sed to any specific proclamation of the protectorate. With 
option of two or three of the most enlightened courts, the 
1 powers of these courts were restricted, but in civil actions 
d full scope. .No native court could carry a sentence of 
ito execution without the concurrence of the resident. 

)nment courts were also set up in the two chief government 
(Zungeru and Lokoja), chiefly for the purpose of enforcing 
' and municipal regulations. These were affiliated to the 
• courts. 

> and Minerals.— These constitute the main asset of the 
lent. In the first instance, as following upon conquest or 
d conquest, the Fulani emirs who were appointed by 
lent to each of the great native states were installed under a 
appointment in which (in addition to rights of legislation, 
l and other powers inherent in suzerainty) the ultimate 
ill land was transferred from the Fulani dynasty and vested 
British. Private ownership was not interfered with, but all 
tnds became the property of the crown, and no non-native 


oe .acquired, togetner witn lull regulations regarding mining, were 
enacted by law. The right of natives to smelt iron and the question 
of compensation for any other existing mining industry or for surface 
disturbance was left to the discretion of government. 

Slavery. — Practical effect was given to the abolition of the legal 
status of slavery, in so far as all British courts were concerned. 
This decree had been promulgated before the transfer of the ad- 
ministration, but had existed merely on paper. Every slave could 
thereby assert his freedom if he desired to do so, but it was not made 
illegal for a native to own a slave, and no penalty attached to mere 
possession in such a case. Slave-dealing and transactions of every 
kind in slaves were now made illegal. Civil questions arising from 
the institution of domestic slavery remained justiciable by the native 
courts; which in this matter were very carefully supervised by the 
British administration. 

Taxation— In the earlier years of the administration the tolls 
upon trade in transit, which had existed from time immemorial and 
had become the means of much extortion, were made a monopoly 
of the government, and were reorganized on an equitable and popular 
basis. To these were added certain licences (e.g. on canoes, &c.). 
In 1905 a complete reorganizationof thedirect taxation of the country 
was introduced. The innumerable taxes upon agriculture and in- 
dustry of all kinds were consolidated into two principal taxes, viz. 
the land and general tax — in its nature an income tax — and the 
jangali or cattle tax upon nomad herdsmen. The imposition of this 
tax involved a rough and ready assessment of every village in the 
protectorate. Under this system the oppression and extortion 
practised under native rule gave place to a carefully regulated 
method- of assessment. At its initiation the proceeds were divided 
in approximately equal shares between the central government and 
the native administration, and a means was thus found of creating 
a legitimate revenue for the native chiefs to supersede the proceeds 
of slave-raiding and slave-dealing, and of oppression and extortion, 
by which they had hitherto supplied their needs. As in India, the 
village with its lands and cultivation was constituted the unit of 
assessment, and the provinces were divided into districts under 
native headmen responsible for the collection of the tax, and its 
payment to the paramount chief, who in turn rendered the assigned 
share to district and village chiefs, to the officers of state recognized 
by government and to the government itself. The administrative 
officers were entrusted with the assessment and acted as arbitrators 
and referees in case of illegal exactions. In the Pagan districts 
where no. native machinery existed and no previous taxation had 
been in force, a nominal impost was levied and collected by the 
officers of the government through the agency of' the village chiefs. 
The taxation of the great cities formed a separate and very difficult 
problem. The law laid down the method to be employed in this 
case, but pending the completion of the rural taxation this detailed 
application of the system was allowed to remain in suspense. It was 
hoped that so soon as the scheme could be effectively put into opera- 
tion the taxes on trade in transit could be largely if not completely 
abolished, and the traders and merchants— -the wealthiest class of 
the community — would be assessed in their city domiciles. By 
these means a large and rapidly increasing revenue is being secured 
to government; while the condition of the peasantry and people is 
being greatly a meliorated, an adequate but not excessive income is 
being secured to the native rulers; and the class of middlemen 
who lived by extortion and absorbed a great part of the wealth of 
the country is being abolished. 

Native Rulers . — By the operation of the native courts proclamation, 
the taxation proclamation, and finally by the enforcement of native 
authority proclamations, the status of the native rulers, their powers 
and authority, were defined and legalized. They receive the support 
of the government within the limits of their recognized sphere of 
action. Jhe great -chiefs^ are appointed by the government in 
consultation with the principal men, and in accordance with native 
customs and laws of succession. Minor chiefs are nominated by 
their paramount chiefs, subject to the approval of the high com- 
missioner. 

Military and Police. — -The defensive force — the Northern Nigeria 
Regiment of the West African Frontier Force — is constituted by 
law, and the proclamationcontains a military code based on the 
Army Act with modifications necessary in local circumstances. 
A police force is similarly organized and controlled by a second 
enactment. The military force is divided into three regiments 
and two batteries of artillery under the supreme command of a 
commandant. The distribution of the garrisons is under the direc- 
tion of the high commissioner. The police, on the other hand, are 
more or less equally divided between the provinces (including the 
establishment at each cantonment), and while their interior economy 
and organization rests in the hands of a commissioner, they are 
for purposes of duty under the control of the resident of the province. 
A district superintendent is appointed to each province. 

Miscellaneous Enactments.- —A variety of other enactments deals 
with minor matters of administration.. Commissions of inquiry may 
be appointed by the high commissioner to investigate the conduct 


ternationai agreements is eniorcea Dy law. me importation or 
issession o£ arms of precision is forbidden, except by permits in I 
niformity with- the Brussels Act, and in further application of that I 
:t the importation of spirits for sale to natives is wholly prohibited. ] 
he cantonments are regulated by a municipal ordinance, establish- | 
g rates and laying down various regulations for order and sani- | 
tion. In order to prevent hydrophobia dogs may only be kept j 
ider certain restrictions. Patents, marriages (of non-natives), &c., j 
2., form the subject of other laws. 

Administrative Divisions. — For administrative purposes the ] 
rritories were at first divided into seventeen provinces: Sokoto, ; 
ando, Kano, Katser.a, Bornu East, Bornu West, Zaria, Bauchi, 1 
□rgu, Kontagora, Nassarawa, Muri, Yola, Bassa, Kabba, Illorin, I 
upe. Of these Sokoto and Gando, Kano and Katsena, Bornu East 1 
id Bornu West -have been carried a step further in organization 
id now form three double provinces, each under the charge of a 
■st-class resident. Illorin, Nupe and Kabba have been formed 
to one province called the Niger province, and also placed under 
to charge of a first-class resident, and it is intended to continue ( 
iis process so as to make finally eight first-class provinces of the 
hole territory. The first-class residents of the double provinces 
e assisted by about twelve residents and assistant residents of 
ibordinate rank. ' In the Mahcmmedan states the native system 1 
administration remains intact, and is carried on under British 
[pervision by native emirs-and officials. In the Pagan states there 
no organized system of native administration, and the British 
sidents are responsible for good government. 

Amalgamation of Lagos and Southern Nigeria. — The political 
asons which had resulted in the Nigerian territories being 
.vided into three distinct administrations no longer existing, 
was decided to unite them under one government, and as a 
:st step in that direction Sir Walter (then Mr) Egerton was in 
)04 appointed both governor of Lagos and high commissioner 
: Southern Nigeria. This was followed in February 1906 by 
le amalgamation of the two administrations under the style of 
the Colony and Protectorate of Southern ’Nigeria,” with head- 
carters at Lagos town. The former colony and protectorate 
: Lagos ( q.v .) became the western or Lagos province of the new 
iministration. In the year the amalgamation was effected 
i'e revenue reached a record figure, the amount collected being 
[,088, ooo, to which Lagos province contributed £424,000. 
ver 80% of the revenue was derived from customs. In the 
ime year the expenditure from revenue was £1,056,000. 

Northern Nigeria Railway . — In Northern Nigeria, which con- 
nued for the time to be a separate protectorate, Sir Frederick 
ugard was, at the beginning of 1907, succeeded as high com- 
tissioner by Sir Percy Girouard. In August of that year the 
ritish government, on administrative, strategic and commercial 
rounds, came to a decision to build a railway which should place 
le important cities of Zaria and Kano in direct communication 
ith the perennially navigable waters of the Lower Niger. In 
iew of the approaching unification of Southern and Northern 
figeria, the money needed, about £1,250,000, was raised as a loan 
y Southern Nigeria. The route chosen for the line was that 
dvocated by Sir Frederick Lugard. This important work, 
>sential for the welfare of the northern territories, was begun 
nder the superintendence of Sir Percy Girouard, 1 the builder 
[ the Wadi Halfa-Khartum railway. At the same time the 
ecision was taken to continue the Lagos railway till it effected 
junction with the Kano line near Zungeru, the Niger being 
ridged at Jebba. 

Land Tenure. — Sir Percy Girouard devoted much attention to 
tnd tenure, probably the most important of the questions 
Dncerning imperial policy in West Africa. He adopted the land 
olicy of Sir F. D. Lugard, and recommended “ a declaration in 
ivour of the nationalization of the lands of the Protectorate.” 
■his was in accord with native laws — that the land is the pro- 
erty of the people, held in trust for them by their chiefs, who 
ave riot the power of alienation. Thereafter the secretary for 
fie colonies appointed a strong committee, which, after hearing 
luch evidence, issued a report in April 1910 in substantial 
greement with . the governors recommendations. This policy 
1 In 1909 Sir Percy Girouard was succeeded by Sir H. H. J, Bell, 
'he title High Commissioner had meantime been changed to that of 
governor. 


This exclusion of the European land speculator and denial of 
the right to buy and sell land and of freehold tenure was held by 
all the' authorities to be essential for the moral and material 
welfare of the inhabitants of a land where the duty of the white 
man is mainly that of administration and his material advantages 
lie in trade. (See an article on “ Land Tenure in West Africa ” 
in The Times , May 24, rgro.) 

. Authorities. — O f early books dealing with large areas of Nigeria, 
H,. Barth’s Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa 
(London, 1 857-1 858) is a standard authority. See also Lady Lugard, 
A Tropical Dependency (London, 1905); Boyd Alexander, From the 
Niger to the Nile (London, 1907); C. Larymore, A Resident's Wife in 
Nigeria (London, 1908); the annual Reports on Southern and 
Northern Nigeria issued by the Colonial Office.; E. D. Morel, Affairs, 
of West Africa (London, 1902) ; C. H. Robinson, Hausaland (London, 
1896); S. Vandeleur, Campaigning on the Upper Nile and Niger 
(London, 1898), with introduction b}' Sir George Goldie; Major 
A. G. .Leonard, The Lower Niger and its Tribes (London, 1906); 
C. Partridge, The Cross River Natives (London, 1905); E. Dayrell, 
Folk Stories from Southern Nigeria (London, 1910). Maps 01 the 
country on the scale of i.otrj.sso and ssdhtfffl are published by the 
War Office. The Blue Books,' Cd. 2325 (1904), 2787 (1905) and 
4523 (1909), deal with railway construction, harbours and river 
'navigation. . (F. L. L.) 

NIGHT, that part of the natural day of twenty-four hours 
during which the sun is below the horizon, the dark part of the 
day from sunset to sunrise (see Day). The word in 0 . Eng. takes 
two forms, neaht and night, the latter form apparently being 
established by about the 10th century. The word is common 
in varying forms to Indo-European languages. The root is 
usually taken to be nak to perish, the word meaning- the time 
when the light fails (cf. Gr. vckos, Lat. nex , death, no cere, to hurt). 
It was customary to reckon periods of time by nights, and we still 
use “ fortnight ” (O. Eng. feowertyne niht , fourteen nights), but 
“ se’n-night ” (seven nights) has been displaced by “ week ” (q.v.). 

NIGHTINGALE, FLORENCE (1826-1910), younger daughter 
of William Edward Nightingale of Embley Park, Hampshire, 
and Lea Hurst, Derbyshire, was born at Florence on the 15th 
of May 1820, and named after that city, but her childhood was 
spent in England, chiefly in Derbyshire. From her earliest years 
her strong love of nature and animals manifested Itself. Her 
games, too, were characteristic, for her great delight was to 
nurse and bandage her dolls. Her first living patient was a 
shepherd’s dog. From tending animals she passed to human 
beings, and wherever there was sorrow or suffering she was sure 
to be found. Her most ardent desire was to use her talents for 
the benefit of humanity. She had a natural shrinking from 
society; and though her social position necessitated her presenta- 
tion at Court, her first season in town was spent in examining 
into the working of hospitals, reformatories and other charitable 
institutions. This was followed by a tour of inspection of foreign 
hospitals. At that time England was sadly behind-hand in 
matters of nursing and sanitation, and Miss Nightingale, who 
desired to obtain the best possible teaching for herself, went 
through a course of training in the Institute of Protestant 
Deaconesses ; at Kaiserswerth. She remained there six months, 
learning every detail of hospital management with a thoroughness 
rarely equalled. Miss Nightingale neglected nothing that could 
make her proficient in her self-chosen task. From Kaiserswerth 
she went to Paris, where she studied the system of nursing and 
management in the hospitals under the charge of the sisters of 
' St Vincent de Paul. After her return to England she devoted 
herself to reorganizing the Governesses’ Sanatorium in Harley 
Street (now the Home for Gentlewomen during Temporary 
Illness), which was at that time badly managed and in great 
need of funds. Miss Nightingale grudged neither time nor money 
to this work, and she had the satisfaction of placing it on a 
thoroughly satisfactory basis. 

In the year r854 England was stirred to its depths by the 
report of the sufferings of the sick and wounded in the Crimea. 
There, was an utter absence of phe commonest preparations to 
carry out the first and simplest demands in a place set apart 


ney flowed in fast. To Miss Nightingale this proved the 
t-call of duty. She wrote to Sidney Herbert, secretary 
and offered her services. Her letter crossed with one 
tn inviting her to proceed to the Crimea. She set out on 
h October with a staff of thirty-seven nurses, partly 
ers, partly professionals trained in hospitals. They 
. Scutari on the 4th of November, in time to receive the 
va wounded. A day or two later these were joined by 
n Inkerman. The story of Miss Nightingale's labours at 
is one of the brightest pages in English annals. She gave 
body and soul, to the work. She -would stand for twenty 
it a stretch to see the wounded accommodated. . She 
y took her place in the operation- room, to hearten the 
s by her presence and sympathy, and at night she would 
er solitary round of the wards, lamp in hand, stopping 
d there to speak a kindly word to some patient. Soon she 
300 men under her charge, and the general superintendence | 
he hospitals on the Bosporus. Gradually' the effects of 
as u res adopted -were seen in a lowered death-rate. In 
ry 1855 it -was as high as 42%, before many months it had 
» 2. For a time Miss Nightingale was herself prostrated 
ver, but she refused to leave her post, and remained' at 
till Turkey was evacuated by the British in July 1856. 
ithusiasm aroused in England by- Miss, Nightingale's 
-was indescribable. A man-of-war was ordered to bring 
me, and London prepared to give her a triumphant 
m; but she returned quietly in a French, ship, crossed 
land, and escaped to her country home before the news 
return could leak out. The experiences of those terrible 
■ permanently, affected Miss Nightingale’s health,, but the 
Je she afterwards led was full of usefulness. With the 
» raised in recognition of her services she founded the 
igale Home for training nurses at St Thomas’s and King’s * 
Hospitals. • She also turned her attention to the question 
y- sanitary reform and army hospitals,, and ; to the work 
trmy Medical College at Chatham. In 1858 she published 
tcs on Nursing , which gave an enormous stimulus to the 
f this subject in England, According to Miss Nightingale 
■ought to signify the proper use of fresh air, light, warmth* 
less, quiet, and the selection and administration of diet — 
he least expense of vital force to the patient. 

Nightingale followed with interest all the. later, improve- 
n sanitation, and was frequently consulted about hospital 
10th at home and abroad. With the help of the County 
I Technical Instruction Committee she organized in 1892 
th crusade in Buckinghamshire. Teachers were sent 
among the cottagers to give practical advice on -such 
as ventilation, drainage, disinfectants, cleanliness, &c., 
which, if widely carried out, would bring the most Valuable 
dge to every home in England. She is understood to have 
up a confidential report for the government on the working 
Army Medical Corps in the Crimea, and to have been 
y .consulted during the American Civil War and the 
-German War. In 1907 she received the Order of Merit 
ling Edward VII. She died in London on the 13th of 
; 1910. She is the subject of a beautiful poem by 
flow, a Santa - Filomena,” and the popular estimate of 
aracter and mission was summed up in a particularly 
us anagram, Flit on, cheering angeL 

ITINGALE (O. Eng. Niktegale , literally “ singer of the 
), the bird celebrated beyond all others by European 
for the admirable vocal powers which, during some weeks 
s return from its win ter- quart ers in the south, it exercises 
ours of the day and night. The song itself is indescribable, 

. several attempts, from the time of Aristophanes to the 
have been made to express in syllables the sound of its 
notes. Poets have descanted on the bird (which they 
always make of the feminine gender) leaning its breast 
: a thorn and pouring forth its melody in anguish. But 


gale’s pre-eminent voice is the .inconspicuous coloration of its 
plumage, whicL is alike in both sexes, and is of a reddish-brown 
above and* dull greyish-white beneath, the breast being rather 
darker, and the- rufous tail showing the only bright tint. 

■ The range of the European nightingale, Daulias luscinia , is 
peculiar. In ;Great Britain K is abundant in suitable localities 
to the south-east of a line stretching from the valley of the Exe, 
in Devonshire* to York, but ‘it does not visit Ireland, its occur- 
rence in Wales is doubtful or intermittent, and it is extremely 
improbable that it has ever reached Scotland. On the continent 
of Europe it does not occur north of a line stretching irregularly 
from Copenhagen to the northern Urals, and it is absent in 
Brittany; - over soutji Europe otherwise it is abundant. It 
reaches Persia, and is a winter visitor to Arabia, Nubia, Abyssinia, 
Algeria and as far south as the Gold Coast. The larger eastern 
D. philornela , sometimes called the thrush-nightingale or S prosser 
of German bird-catchers, is russet-brown in both sexes, and is 
a native of eastern Europe. D. kafizi of Persia, a true nightingale, 
is probably the Perso-Arabic bulbul of poets. 

The nightingale reaches its English home about the middle 
of April; 1 the males (as is usual among migratory birds) arriving 
some days before the females. On. the cocks being joined by 
their partners, the work for which the long and hazardous journey 
of both has been undertaken is -speedily begun, and before long 
the nest is completed. This is of a rather uncommon kind, being 
placed on or near the ground, the out-works consisting chiefly 
of a great number of dead leaves ingeniously applied together 
so that the plane of each is mostly vertical. In the midst of the 
mass is wrought a deep cup-like hollow, neatly lined with fibrous 
roots, but the whole is so loosely constructed, and depends for 
lateral support so much on the stems of the plants, among which 
it is generally built, that a very slight touch disturbs its beautiful 
arrangement. Herein from four to six eggs of a deep olive colour 
are duly laid, and the young hatched. The nestling plumage of 
the nightingale differs much from that of the adult, the feathers 
above being tipped with a buff spot, just as in the young of the 
redbreast, hedge-sparrow and redstart, thereby showing the 
natural affinity of all these forms. Towards the end of summer 
the nightingale disappears to its African winter haunts. 

The name nightingale has been vaguely applied to several other 
birds. The so-called “ Virginian nightingale is a species of gros- 
beak (q.v.); the “Pekin nightingale” or “Japanese nightingale” 
is a small babbler (Liothrix luteus) inhabiting the Himalayas and 
China, not japan at all. 

The nightingale holds a place in classical mythology. Procne 
and Philomela were^he daughters of Pandion, king of Attica, who 
in return for warlike aid rendered him by Tereus, king of Daulis in 
Thrace, gave him the first-named in marriage. Tereus, however, 
being enamoured of her sister, feigned that his wdfe was dead, and 
induced Philomela to take her place. On her discovering the truth 
he cut out her. tongue to hinder her from revealing his deceit; but 
she depicted her sad story on a robe which she sent to Procne; and 
the two sisters then contrived- a horrible revenge for the infidelity 
of Tereus, by killing and serving to him at table his son .Itys. There- 
upon the gods interposed, changing Tereus into a hoopoe, Procne 
into a. swallow, and Philomela into a nightingale, while Itys was 
restored to life as a pheasant, and Pandion (who had died of grief at 
his daughters'. dishonour) as a bird of prey (see Osprey). The fable 
has several variants. Ovid’s version may be seen in the 6th book of 
his Metamorphoses (lines 412-676). (A. N.) 

NIGHTSHADE, a general term for the genus of plants known 
to botanists as Solanum . The species to -which the name of 
nightshade is commonly given in England is Solanum Dulcamara 
which is also called bittersweet or woody nightshade (see fig. 1). 
It is a common plant in damp bedgebanks and thickets, scram- 
bling over underwood and hedges. It has slender slightly woody 
stems, with alternate lanceolate leaves more or less heart-shaped 
and auriculate at the base. The flowers are arranged in drooping 
clusters and resemble those of the potato in shape, although 

1 Poets and novelists are apt to command at will the song of this 
bird, irrespective of season. If the appearance of truth is to be 
regarded, it is dangerous to introduce a nightingale as singing in 
England before the 15th of April or after the 15th of June. The 
“ early nightingale ” of newspaper paragraphs is generally a thrush. 
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Bent, or sometimes white, and bears the yellow sessile anthers 

united at their 
margins so as 
to form a cone 
in the centre of 
the flower. The 
flowers are suc- 
ceeded by ovate 
scarlet berries, 
^ in. long, which 
in large doses 
appear to be 
poisonous or, to 
say the least, 
dangerous to 
children, cases 
of poisoning by 
them having 
** occurred. Sola- 
tium Dulcamara 
is subject to the 
same parasitic 
\ fungus ( Phylo - 
P hi h or a infest- 
ans) as the 
* potato, and 

ig. I. — Bittersweet ( Solanum Dulcamara) , f may serve as 
size, i, Flower; 2, fruits, § nat. size; 3, berry, a medium for 
across, enlarged; 4, seed, much enlarged. communicating 

spores to the potato if not removed from the hedges of 
fields where potatoes are grown. The plant derives its 
les of “ bittersweet ” and Dulcamara from the fact that its 
a taste is at first bitter 

M /h\ and t ^ ien sweet * ^ 

is a native of 
Europe, North 
Africa and temper- 
ate Asia, and has 
4 been introduced 
into North America. 
The dried young 
branches are known 
/ * n Pharmacy under 

\W £{> j ( I / the name dulca - 




\ \\ Dulcamara ccn- 

\ ' \ tains a bitter prin- 

\ \ ciple yielding 

W I by decomp o s i t i o n 

w " — ^ a sugar dextrose 

C ^ ' !* s a n ot^hc r 

^ BiH^ the vagus nerve and 

ig. 2. — Deadly Nightshade ( Atropa bella- t v,^ C 'mpd-illt Ct nh n 
na). Flowering branch, \ nat. size. I, g» *>“ medul!a ob ' 
wer, after removal of the corolla, f nat. size ; £>„ * • m 

)roila, with stamens, cut open and flattened, f ^ 7 

at. size; 3, cross section of ovary, much dlffon > ^omS.DuUa- 

J warn in having white 

Lr ^ e * # flowers in small 

3els and globose black berries. It is a common weed in 

lens and waste places, growing about 12 or 18 in. high, and has 
te, entire or sinuate or toothed leaves. Two varieties of the 
it, one with red and the other with yellow berries, are sometimes 
with, but are comparatively rare. The berries have been known 


Deadly nightshade,, dwale or belladonna ( Atropa belladonna) 
is a tall bushy herb of the same natural order (fig. 2). It grows 
to a height of 4 or 5 ft., having leaves of a dull .green colour, 
with a black shining berry fruit about the size of a cherry, and a 
large tapering root. The plant is a native of central and south 
Europe, extending into Asia, and is found locally in England, 
chiefly on chalk and limestone, from Westmorland and south- 
wards. The entire plant is highly poisonous, and accidents not 
infrequently occur through children and unwary persons eating 
the attractive-looking fruit. Its leaves and roots are largely 
used in medicine, on which account the plant is cultivated, chiefly 
in south Germany, Switzerland and France (see Belladonna). 

The name nightshade is applied to plants of different genera in 
other countries. American nightshade is Phytolacca decandra (poke- 
weed, q.v.). The three-leaved nightshade is an American species of 
Trillium, The Malabar nightshade is Basella , which is widely used 
as a pot-herb in India. Enchanter’s nightshade is Circaea lutetiana> 
a small, glandular, softly-hairy plant, common in damp woods, 
with slender, erect or ascending stems, paired ovate leaves with long 
stalks, and small white flowers in terminal racemes, succeeded by a 
small fruit covered with hooked bristles; it is a member of the 
natural order Onagraceae, and is not known to possess any 
poisonous property; the name seems to have been given to it 
in the first place in mistake for a species of Mandragora (see 
Mandrake). 

NIGRA, COSTANTINO, Count (1828*1907), Italian diplo- 
matist, was born at Villa Castelnuovo, in the province of Turin, 
on the nth of June 1828. During the war of 1848 he interrupted 
his studies to serve as a volunteer against Austria, and was 
wounded at the battle of Rivoli. On the conclusion of peace he 
entered the Piedmontese foreign office; he accompanied Victor 
Emmanuel and Cavour to Paris and London in 1855, and in the 
following year he took part in the conference of Paris by which 
the Crimean War was brought to an end. After the meeting at 
Plombieres between Cavour and Napoleon III. Nigra was sent 
*to Paris again to popularize a Franco-Piedmontese alliance, 
Nigra being, as Cavour said, “ the only person perhaps who know r s 
all my thoughts, even the most secret.” He was instrumental 
in negotiating the marriage between Victor Emmanuel’s daughter 
Clothilde and Napoleon’s nephew, and during the war of 1859 
he was always with the emperor. He was recalled from Paris 
when the occupation of the Marche and Umbria by the Pied- 
montese caused a breach in Franco-Italian relations, and was 
appointed secretary of state to the prince of Carignano, viceroy 
of the Neapolitan provinces. When Napoleon recognized the 
kingdom of Italy in 1861, Nigra returned to France as minister- 
resident, and for many years played a most important part in 
political affairs. In 1876 he was transferred to St Petersburg wfith 
the rank of ambassador, in 1882 to London, and in 1885 to Vienna. 
In 1899 he represented Italy at the first Hague Peace Conference. 
In 1904 he retired, and he died at Rapallo on the 1st of July 
1907. He was created count in 1882 and senator in 1890. Nigra 
was a sound classical scholar, and published translations of many 
Greek and Latin poems with valuable comments; he was also 
a poet and the author of several works of folk-lore and popular 
poetry, of which the most important is his Canti popolari del 
Piemonte. 

NIHILISM, the name commonly given to the Russian form of 
revolutionary Socialism, which had at first an academical 
character, and rapidly developed into an anarchist revolutionary 
movement. It originated in the early years of the reign of 
Alexander II., and the term was first used by Turgueniev in his 
celebrated novel, Fathers and Children , published in 1862. 
Among the students of the universities and the higher technical 
schools Turgueniev had noticed a new and strikingly original 
type — young men and women in slovenly attire, who called in 
question and ridiculed the generally received convictions and 
respectable conventionalities of social life, and who talked of 
reorganizing society on strictly scientific principles. They 
reversed the traditional order of things even in trivial matters 
of external appearance, the males allowing the hair to grow long 
and the female adepts cutting it short, and adding sometimes the 


, r ere profoundly indifferent, for they had raised themselves 
the level of so-called public opinion, despised Philistine 
lability, and rather liked to scandalize people still under the 
ice of what they considered antiquated prejudices. For 
tic culture, sentimentalism and refinement of every kind 
lad a profound and undisguised contempt. Professing 
le utilitarianism and delighting in paradox, they were 
to declare that a shoemaker who distinguished himself in 
ift was a greater man than a Shakespeare or a Goethe, 
se humanity had more need of shoes than of poetry. 
;s to Turgueniev, these young persons came to be known 
imon parlance as “ Nihilists/ 7 though they never ceased 
;est against the term as a caluminous nickname. According 
ir own account, they were simply earnest students who 
i reasonable reforms, and the peculiarities in their appear- 
ind manner arose simply from an excusable neglect of 
ities in view of graver interests. In reality, whatever 
we may apply to them, they were the extreme rep re- 
ives of a curious moral awakening and an important 
ctual movement among the Russian educated classes (see 
nder II., of Russia). 

naterial and moral progress Russia had remained behind 
ber European nations, and the educated classes felt, after 
miliation of the Crimean War, that the reactionary regime 
emperor Nicholas must be replaced by a series of drastic 
is. With the impulsiveness of youth and the recklessness of 
rience, the students went in this direction much farther than 
lders, and their reforming zeal naturally took an academic, 
)-scientific form. Having learned the rudiments of 
dsm, they conceived the idea that Russia had outlived 
ligious and metaphysical stages of human development, 
as ready to enter on the positivist stage. She ought; 
Dre, to throw aside all religious and metaphysical con- 
is, and to regulate her intellectual, social and political 
the pure light of natural science. Among the antiquated 
tions which had to be abolished as obstructions to real 
ss, were religion, family life, private property and central - 
Iministration. Religion was to be replaced by the exact 
is, family life by free love, private property by collectivism, 
mtralized administration by a federation of independent 
ines. Such doctrines could not, of course, be preached 
’ under a paternal, despotic government, but the press 
e had become so permeated with the prevailing spirit of 
aastic liberalism, that they could be artfully disseminated 
the disguise of literary criticism and fiction, and the public 
Don learned the art of reading between the lines. The work 
had perhaps the greatest influence in popularizing the 
les was a novel called Shto Dyelati ? (What is to be done?), 
a in prison by Tchernishevski, one of the academic 
s of the movement, and published with the sanction of the 
ities! 

e the time of Peter the Great, Russia had been subjected 
Dnderful series of administrative and social transformations, 
seemed to many people quite natural that another great 
Drmation might be effected with the consent and ' co- 
ion of the autocratic power. The doctrines spread, there- 
with marvellous rapidity. In the winter of 1861-1862 a 
fficial wrote to a friend who had been absent from Russia 
sw months: “ If you returned now you would be astonished 
; progress which the opposition — one might say, the 
tionary party — has made. . . . The revolutionary ideas 
aken possession of all classes, all ages, all professions, and 
re publicly expressed in the streets, in the barracks, and in 
wernment offices. I believe the police itself is carried away 
m.” Certainly the government was under the influence of 
'evading enthusiasm for reform, for it liberated all the 
endowed them liberally with arable land, and made their 
ratic communal institutions independent of the landed 
stors; and it was preparing other important reforms in a 
* spirit, including the extension of self-government in the 


modern principles adopted in western Europe. 

The programme of the government was extensive enough and 
liberal enough to satisfy, for the moment at least, all reason- 
able reformers, but the well-intentioned, self-confident young 
people to whom the term Nihilists was applied were not reason- 
able. They wanted an immediate, thorough-going transforma- 
tion of the existing order of things according to the most advanced 
socialistic principles, and in their youthful, reckless impatience 
they determined to undertake the work themselves, indepen- 
dently of and in opposition to the government. As they had no 
means of seizing the central power, they adopted the method of 
endeavouring to bring about the desired political, social and 
economic changes by converting the masses to their view's. 
They began, therefore, a propaganda among the working popula- 
tion of the towns and the rural population in the villages. The 
propagandists were recruited chiefly from the faculty of physical 
science in the universities, from the Technological Institute, 
and from the medical schools, and a female contingent was 
supplied by the midwifery classes of the Medico-Surgical 
Academy. Those of each locality w r ere personally knowm to each 
other, but there was no attempt to establish among them 
hierarchical distinctions or discipline. Each individual had 
entire freedom as to the kind and means of propaganda to be 
employed. Some disguised themselves as artisans or ordinary 
labourers, and sought to convert their uneducated fellow- 
workmen in the industrial centres, whilst others settled in the 
villages as school-teachers, and endeavoured to stir up dis- 
affection among the recently emancipated peasantry by telling 
them that the tsar intended they should have all the land, and 
that his benevolent intentions had been frustrated by the selfish 
landed proprietors and the dishonest officials. Landed pro- 
prietors and officials, it was suggested, should be got rid of, and 
then the peasants would have arable, pastoral and forest land 
in abundance, and would not require to pay any taxes. To 
persons of a certain education the agitators sought to prove 
that the general economic situation was desperate, that it was 
the duty of every conscientious citizen to help the people in such 
a dilemma, and that the first step towards the attainment of 
this devoutly to be wished consummation was the limitation 
or destruction of the uncontrolled supreme power. On the whole 
the agitators had very little success, and not a few of them fell 
into the hands of the police, several of them being denounced 
to the authorities by the persons in whose interest they professed 
to be acting; but the great majority were so obstinate and so 
ready to make any personal sacrifices, that the arrest and punish- 
ment of some of their number did not deter others from con- 
tinuing the work. Between 1861 and 1864 there were no less 
than twenty political trials, with the result that most of the 
accused were condemned to imprisonment, or to compulsory 
residence in small provincial towns under police supervision. 

The activity of the police naturally produced an ever-increas- 
ing hostility to the government, and in 1866 this feeling took a 
practical form in an attempt on the part of an obscure individual 
called Karakozov to assassinate the emperor. The attempt failed, 
and the judicial inquiry proved that it w r as the work of merely 
a few individuals, but it showed the dangerous character of the 
movement, and it induced the authorities to take more energetic 
measures. For the next four years there was an apparent 
lull, during which only one political trial took place, but it was 
subsequently proved that the Nihilists during this time were 
by no means inactive. An energetic agitator called Netchaiev 
organized in 1869 a secret association under the title of the 
Society for the Liberation of the People, and when he suspected 
of treachery one of the members he caused him to be assassinated. 
This crime led to the arrest of some members of the society, but 
their punishment had very little deterrent effect on the Nihilists in 
general, for during the next few years there was a recrudescence 
of the propaganda among the labouring classes. Independent 
circles were created and provided with secret printing-presses in 
many of the leading provincial towns — notably in Moscow, 


e established with the revolutionary Socialists m western 
'ope. especially with the followers of Bakunin, who considered 
t a great popular rising should be brought about in Russia as 
a as possible. Bakunin’s views did not, it is true, obtain 
niraous acceptance. Some of the Nihilists maintained that 
lgs were not yet ripe for a rising of the masses, that the pacific 
paganda must be continued for a considerable time, and that 
>re attempting to overthrow the existing social organization 
Le idea should be formed as to the order of things which 
uld take its place. The majority, however, were too im- 
Ient for action to listen to such counsels of prudence, and 
in they encountered opposition on the part of the govern- 
it they urged the necessity of retaliating by acts of terrorism, 
i brochure issued in 1874 one of the most influential leaders 
atchev) explained that the object of the revolutionary party 
uld be, not the preparation of revolution in general, but the 
ization of it at the earliest possible moment, that it was a 
take to attach great importance to questions of future social 
mization, and that all the energies of the party should be 
oted to “a struggle with the government and the established 
er of things, a struggle to the last drop of blood and to the last 
ith.” In accordance with the fashionable doctrine of evolu- 
1, the reconstruction of society on the tabula rasa might be left, 
:as thought, to the spontaneous action of natural forces, or, 
ise a Baconian phrase, to natura naturans . 

0 this and similar declarations of irreconcilable hostility 
government replied by numerous arrests, and in the winter of 
7-1878 no less than 193 agitators; selected from 2000 arrested 
suspicion, were tried publicly in St Petersburg by a tribunal 
sially constituted for the purpose. Nearly all of them were 
demned to imprisonment or exile, and the revolutionary 
mization in the northern provinces was thereby momentarily 
alysed, but a few energetic leaders who had escaped arrest 
■ganfzed their scattered forces and began the work anew. 
:y constituted themselves into a secret executive committee, 
ch endeavoured to keep in touch with, and partially direct, 
independent groups in the provincial towns. Though they 
er succeeded in creating an efficient centralized administra- 
l, they contrived to give to the movement the appearance of 
:ed action by assuming the responsibility for terrorist crimes 
unfitted by persons w’ho w’ere in reality not acting under 
r orders. During the years 1S78, 1879 and 1880 these 
orist crimes were of frequent occurrence. General Trepov, 
r ect of St Petersburg, was shot by Vera Zasulitch under 
:ence of presenting a petition to him; General Mezentsov, 
:f of the political police, was assassinated in broad da}'light 
>ne of the principal streets of St Petersburg, and an attempt 

afterwards made on the life of his successor, General 
nteln; Prince Krapotkin, governor of the province of 
irkof, was assassinated for having introduced stricter prison 
ipline with regard to political prisoners; a murderous attack 
made on the emperor in front of the Winter Palace by an 
student called Soloviev; repeated attempts were made to 
v up the train conveying the Imperial family from the 
nea to St Petersburg; and a dynamite explosion, by which 
people were killed and thirty-four wounded, took place in 
Winter Palace, the Imperial family owing their escape to the 
dent of not sitting down to dinner punctually at the usual 
r. Assassination was used also by the agitators against 
federates suspected of giving information to the police, an I a 
iber of gendarmes were murdered when effecting arrests, 
er each of these crimes a proclamation was issued by the 
:utive committee explaining the motives and accepting the 
>onsibiiity. 

/hen repressive measures and the efforts of the police were 
id insufficient to cope with the evil, Alexander II. deter- 
ed to try a new system. Count Loris Melikof was entrusted 

1 semi-dictatorial powers, relaxed the severity of the police 
me, and endeavoured to obtain the support of all loyal 
erals by holding out the prospect of a series of reforms in a 


institutions was not what the Anarchists wanted. They simply 
redoubled their activity, and hatched a plot for the assassination 
of the emperor. In March 1881 the plot was successful. Alex- 
ander II., when driving in St Petersburg, was mortally wounded 
by the explosion of small bombs, and died almost as soon as he 
had reached the Winter Palace. On the following day the 
executive committee issued a bombastic proclamation, in which it 
declared triumphantly that the"' tsar had been condemned to 
death by a secret tribunal on 26th August 1879, and that twoj^ears 
of effort and painful losses had at last been crowned with success. 

These facts put an end to the policy of killing Anarchism by 
kindness, and one of the first acts of the new reign was a manifesto 
in which Alexander III. announced very plainly that he had no 
intention of limiting the autocratic power, or making concessions 
of any kind to the revolutionary party. The subsequent history 
of the movement presents little that is interesting or original, 
merely a continual but gradually subsiding effort to provoke 
local disturbances with a- view to bringing about sooner or 
later a general rising of the masses and the overthrow’ not only 
of the government, but also of the existing social and economic 
regime. A serious manifestation on the part of the terrorists 
took the shape of a plot to assassinate the emperor by bombs 
in the streets "of St Petersburg in March 1887. It was the work 
of a very small group, the members of which w’ere being watched 
by the police, and were all arrested on the day when the crime 
was to be perpetrated. The movement afterwards showed 
occasionally signs of revival. In 1901, for example, there were 
troubles in the universities, and in 1902 there were serious 
disturbances among the peasantry in some of the central rural 
districts; and the assassination of M. Sipiaguine, the minister 
of the interior, was a disquieting incident; but the illusions and 
enthusiasm which produced Nihilism in the young generation 
during the early years of the reign of Alexander II. had been 
largely shattered and dispelled experience. The revolutionary 
propaganda temporarily led to a serious situation in the early 
years of the reign of Tsar Nicholas II., but a new era opened for 
Russia with the inauguration of parliamentary government. 

The following criminal statistics of the movement during six 
and a half years of its greatest activity (from 1st July 1881 to 1st 
January 1888) are taken from unpublished official records: — 
Number of affairs examined in the police department 1500 
Number of persons punished 3046 

These 3046 punishments may be divided into the following 
categories: — 

Death 20 

Penal servitude 128 

Exile in Siberia . 681 

Exile under police supervision in European Russia . 1500 

Lesser punishments 717 

3046 

From the beginning of the movement up to 1902 the number 
of Anarchists condemned to death and executed was forty-eight, 
and the number of persons assassinated by the Anarchists was 
thirty-nine. There is no reason to suspect the accuracy of these 
statistics, for they were not intended for publication. They are 

taken from a confidential memorandum presented to the emperor. 

(D.. M. W.) 

NIIGATA, the chief town of the province of Bchigo, Japan. 
Pop. (1903) 58,821. It lies on the west coast of the island of 
Nippon, on a narrow strip of sandy ground between the left bank 
of the Shinano and the sea, which though close’ at hand- is shut 
out from view by a low range of sandhills. It occupies an area 
of rather more than 1 sq. m., and consists of five long parallel 
streets intersected by. cross-streets, w’hich in most cases have 
canals running down the middle and communicating with the 
river, so that the internal traffic of the city is mainly carried 
on by water. The houses are usually built with gables to the 
street, and roofs and verandas project so as to keep the windows 
and footpaths from being blocked up by the heavy winter snows. 
Niigata was originally chosen as otie of the five open ports — 
Nagasaki, Kobe, Yokohama, Niigata and Hakodate — but it 
failed, chiefly owing to a bar which prevents the entry of vessels 


men t ary ; harbour of refuge, : -but not as a trading port, 
is a large manufacture of lacquer- ware in the town, 
reign trade is entirely in the hands of Japanese merchants. 

; winter Niigata suffers from a terribly severe climate; 
nmers, ; moreover, are excessively hp,t. < - / ■/ > 

iR 9 a town of south-eastern Spain, in: the, province of 
a;, on the southern slope of the: Sierra Alhamilla, and 
small river Artal, which flows into, the MediterraneamSea 
>,W. Pop. (1900) 12,497. Diespife the lack of railway 
mication, Nijar is a place of some commercial importance, 
iron anil manganese are. mined in the neighbouring moun- 
the fertile plain watered by the Artal yields art abundance; 
at, fruit, olives and esparto grass; and fine porcelain and, 
a- and cotton goods are manufactured in the town. '• Y : 
KWEGEN, Nimeguen, 'Nymegen or NxkwEGEN, a town* 
proyincq of G elderland-, Holland , on tji e , left bank of } the 
24J m. by rail E. by S. of Tiel. ..It has. regular steamboat 
mication with Rotterdam, Cologne and Arnhem, and steam- 
ays connect it with the popular ^resorts of Neerbosch, 
and Berg -en- Dal. in the vicinity.;. Pop.' (£904) 49,342. 
r egen, is r very, , prettily situated, on the -.slopes , of five, low 
sing from the river-side. . It stands; up: with a boldness quite 
tl in, a putch town, and steps are even necessary . to lead 
higher portions of ; the. town. ; . In , 18 7.7-1 884 the old town., 
vere demolished, a promenade and gardens taking their 
and since then a new quarter, has .grown up on the south 
ith ,a fine open place called .the Emperor Charles’s Plain. ; 
\ east of the town is. the beautiful park called theVaMipf* 
marks the site of the pld palace of the Carol in gian erpperors< 
dace was still .inhabitable in 1787, but was ruined by the. 
1 bombardment of 1 794, . and only two. portions of . it 
l: These are a part of the choir of the i 2th^c,eutury palace? 

. ap’d. : a sixteen-sided baptistry, originally consecrated 
>e ; Eeo III. in 799 and. rebuilt in the 12th; or 133th century., 
by is the lpfty tower of the Belvedere, dating from 1.646. 
roote Kerk of- $t Stephen forms with its tall square, tower 
the most striking features in the general views of the town, 
ally built about 1272, it dates in its present condition 
r- from the 1 1.5th and 16th centuries- 'Tn the choir is., the. 
lonument of Catherine of Bourbon, (d. 1469)./ wife of 
aus of Egrnont, duke of G elderland, -with a brass of the, 
is, and .the heraldic achievements oJY the house pf Bourboiu 
is also a fine organ. , The interesting Renaissance ; tpwn- 
as built in, 1 554 (restored in .1879). It is adorned withjthe 
• of, kings and emperors who were, once benefactors of 
ogen.> Inside are to be found some fine wood- carving, 
ries, pictures and a, cumbrous safe In which the town 
rs were so jealpusly preserved that tjae garrison used to be 
out and the pjty gates closed /whenever they were can- 
. There is also an interesting museum of antiquities, 
buildings . of note are the theatre (1839), the Protestant 
al, the Roman Catholic or Canisius hospital (?866),; and the 
igh-heuse .and Flesher’s Hall, probably built in 1612 and 
id t in 1885. Between 1656 and .1678 Nijmwegen was the 
: a ; university. Beer, Prussian,, blue, leather, tin, pottery/ 
and gold and silver work are, the chief industrial products, 
ere is a considerably trade by rail and river. 

AYA (“ collection ’■), the name, of a division of the Bud,- 
anonical books'. There are four, principal Nikayas, making 
er the Sutta Pitaka .(“ Basket of Discourses ”), ; the second 
three baskets into .which the canon is divided. The fifth or 
[anepus Nikaya is by : some authorities added to this Jrl taka, 
era to ,the next . The first two Nikayas, called respectively 
#nd M afjhima . (Logger and Shorter),, form one .book, a 
ion of the dialogues of the Buddha, the longer ones, being 
jd in the fprmer, the .shorter ones in the latter; The third, 
the Anguttara (Progressive Addition), rearranges /he 
lai matter contained in the Dialogues in groups of .ethical 
>ts, .beginning with the quits/ then giving tfie pairs, then -the 


practical necessity to. invent and use aids, to memory. Such were, 
the repetition of memorial tags, of cues (as now used fona pre- 
cisely similar purpose on the stage), to suggest what is to^come;; 
Such were also these numbered lists of technical .ethical terms.; 
, Religious ■ teachers in the West had similar groups*— the seven 
deadly sins, the ten commandments, the four cardinal virtues, 
the seven Sacraments, and many others. / These are only now,; 
since the gradual increase of books, falling out of use. In. the 
5th century B.e. in India it was found convenient by :thp early 
Buddhists; to classify almost the whole of their psychology and 
ethics in this. manner. And the Anguttara, -Nikaya is based on 
that; classification. ■ In the last Nikaya, the Samyutta (The* 
Clusters), the same doctrines are arranged in a different set/ of 
groups/ according to subject. All the Logia (usually of the master 
hiniself; but ' also, of his principal disciples) on any one point,; 
or in 4 few cases^.as addressed to. one set of people, are here 
brought together., , That was, of. course, a very ' convenient 
arrangement then. It saved a teacher or scholar who wanted to 
find the doctrine on any one subject from the trouble of repeating 
oyer, Yor getting some one else to repeat over^for him, the. whold- 
i of the - Dialogues or the Anguttara. To us, now, the Samy uiia 
5 seems Mil repetitions; and we. are apt to forget that they are' 

. there for a' very good reason. • •• 

During the time When ‘the canon, was being completed theye 
was great activity In learning, repeating to oneself, rehearsing 
jin company and discussing these three collections. But there > 

: was .also considerable activity in a moreMferary' direction. 
;H)unns were sung, lyrics were composed, tales were told, the 
[results of some exciting or. interesting talk were preserved in 
. summaries, of exegetical exposition. A number of these have, 
j been fprtunately preserved for us i ; n twenty-two collections/ 
mostly of very ;short pieces, in the fifth or miscellaneous Nikaya,., 
: the Khuddaka- Nikaya. 

The text of the f Dialogues fills about 2000 pages 8vo in the edition' 
prepared for the /Pali Text Society, of which five vols. out, of, .six 
-had been published in 1909, and the first had been translated into. 

; English. , The Sdmyulta , of about -the same size, a nd the Anguttara, 

- which is a. little smaller, have both been edited. Of the twenty-two 
! miscellaneous books twenty- have been edited (see Rhys Davids, 
American Lectures (1896); pp.; 66-79), five have been translated into 
: -English and ,two; more into German. 

See. Vlgha Nik fly a, ed. Rhys Davids and Carpenter (3 vols.); 
Samyutta Nikaya (5 veils'), ed. Leon Feer, vol. vi. by Mrs Rhys Davids, 
containing indices; Anguttara Nikaya , ed. R! Morris and E. H&rdy 
(5 vols.); all published by the Pali Text Society. Also Rhys 
Dayi.ds/ Dialogues of , the Buddha, t vol., i; (Oxford, 1899) ;: A.;v J. 
Edmunds, il Buddhist Bibliography,” In Journal of the Pali . Text 
Sotiely (1903), pp. 5-12. (T. W, R. D.) 

NIKE, in Greek mythology, the goddess of. victory (Gr,. vbctj). 
She. does not appear personified in Horner; in Hesiod {Thepg. 
384) she is. the daughter of the giant Pallas and Styx r and is sent 
to fight on the side of Zeu? against the Titans. Nike does not 
appear to have been the object of .a separate cult at Athens. 
She was at first .inseparably connected,- and confounded with 
Pallas Athena, .the dispenser of victory, but gradually separated 
from her. As an attribute of both Athena and Zeus she is repre- 
sented as a small figure carried by those divinities in their hand., 
Athena Nike, was always wingless, v Nike -as a separate . goddess 
winged.. In works of .art she appears carrying a palm. branch 
pr. : a wreath (sometimes a Hermes staff as , the messenger pf 
victory); erecting a trophy or. recording a victory on a shield; 
frequently hovering with outspread wings over the, victor, in a 
competition, since her functions referred not only to success in 
wan,, but to all other human undertakings. In fact,- Nike gradu- 
ally came to be recognized as a sorf.of mediator of success betw r eep 
gods and v men;. : - 

At Rome, the goddess of victory (Victoria) was worshipped 
‘ from the r . earliest; r jimes> Evander was said to have erected a 
temple in Jigr, honour, on the Palatme before the foundation of 
Rqme itself (Dion. Halic i . 3 2 , ,33). .With the introduction of , the 
Greek gods, f Yktoria ; became merged in Nike. She always had a 


' ena ox paganism, opeciai games wereuetu m uer iiuiiuur 
;he circus, and generals erected statues of her after a successful | 
apaign. She came to be regarded as the protecting goddess j 
ihe-senate, and her- statue (originally brought from Tarentum 
L set up by Augustus in memory of the battle of Actium) in j 
Curia Julia (Dio Cassius li. 22; Suetonius, Aug. 100) was 
cause of the Anal combat between Christianity and paganism 
/ards the end of the 4th century. Victoria had altars in 
np, a special ‘set of worshippers and colleges, a festival on the j 
of November, temples at Rome and throughout the empire. 1 
e Sabine goddess Vicuna and Vica Pota, one of the dii indigetes 
>th of them goddesses of victory), are earlier varieties of Vic- 
ia (Livy xxix. 14). Representations of Nike-Victoria in 
5ek and Graeco-Roman art are very numerous. The statue of 
ce at Olympia byPaeonius has been in great part recovered, 
jee A* Baudrillart, Les Divinites de la vicloire \ en Grece et en llalie 
94), whose view that in the 5th century Nike became detached 
mi Athena, although Athena Nike still continued to exist, is 
/ported by Miss J. E. Harrison ( Classical Review , April 1895) 

1 L. R. Parnell ( Cults of the Greek States , i., 1896), but opposed by 
Sikes ( C.R. , June 1895), who holds that 41 while Nike was a late 
Lception, Athena Nike was still later, and that the goddess of 
tory cannot have originated, either at Athens or elsewhere, 
m an aspect of Athena **; F. Studniczka, Die Siegesgottin (Leipzig, 
)8) ; Preller- Robert, Griechische Mythologie (1894) ; O. Benndorf, 
er das Cultusbild der Athena Nike (Vienna, 1879); G. Boissier, 
fin du paganisme (1891); Gibbon, Decline and Fall , ch. 28. 
n. the article Greek Art, fig. 32 represents Nike pouring water 
;r ! i sacrificial ox; fig. 36 the floating Nike of Paeonius; figs. 61, 
(Pi; iii. j* the winged Nike of Samothrace; the running or flying 
we (fig. 19) is also possibly a Nike. 

tfIKISCH, ARTHUR (1855- ), Hungarian conductor, 

;ame known as a musical prodigy at an early age, making a 
blic performance as a pianist at eight years old. He studied 
the Vienna Conservatoire from 1866 to 1873, and while there 
composed a symphony and other works. For a time he was 
raged as a violinist, but in 1877 he began as assistant conductor 
the Leipzig opera and two years later became chief conductor, 
s, success there, and his reputation as the producer of the 
>re modern types of music as well as of classical masterpieces 
. to his being appointed conductor of the symphony orchestra 
Boston, U.S.A., from 1889 to 1893; and subsequently, after 
ving been director at the Budapest opera, he was made 
iductor at the Leipzig Gewandhaus. His fame was now wide- 
read, and he made successful visits to London, Paris and other 
ritals, his ability as a pianoforte accompanist being recog- 
;ed as no less marked than his brilliance as director of an 
'licstrd, 

NIKITIN, ATHANASIUS, of Tver (fl. 1468-1474). Russian 
>rchant, traveller and writer, the earliest known Russian visitor 
India. He started in 1468 on his “ wanderings beyond the 
tree Seas ” (Caspian, Euxineand Indian Ocean), a.nd descended 
» Volga, passing by Uglich, Kostroma, Nizhniy Novgorod, 
izan, Sarai and Astrakhan. Near the latter he was attacked 
d robbed by Tatars; but he succeeded in reaching Derbent, 
lere he joined Vasili Papin, the envoy of Ivan III. of Moscow 
the shah of Shirvan; from Nizhniy Novgorod he had travelled 
th Hasan Bey, the Shirvan shah’s ambassador, returning to his 
Lster with a present of falcons from Ivan. At Derbent Nikitin 
inly endeavoured to get means of returning to Russia; failing 
this, he went on to Batu, where he notices the “ eternal fires,” 
d thence over the Caspian to Bokhara. Here he stayed six 
>nths, after which he made his way southward, with several 
alonged stoppages, to the Persian Gulf, through Mazandaran 
0 vince and the towns of Amul, Demavend, Ray (near Tehran), 
ishan, Nain, Yezd, Sirjan, Tarun, Lar and Bandar, opposite 
>w (or insular) Hormuz. From Hormuz he sailed by Muscat to 
ljarat, Cambay and Chaul in western India. Landing at Chau!, 
seems to have travelled to Urn rut in Aurangabad province, 
ath-east of Surat, and thence to Beder, the modern Ahmedabad. 
ire, and in adjacent regions, Nikitin spent nearly four years; 
>m the little he tells us, he appears to have made his living by 
rse-dealing. From Beder he visited the Hindu sanctuary 
their Jerusalem *’) of Perwattum. He returned to Russia by 


xaiajuaii, jva&ntui, ouiidiucu, xauiiz,, iicuw.uuu auu ivdua, 

(Theodosia) in the Crimea. He has left us descriptions of 
western Indian manners, customs, religion, court-ceremonies, 
festivals, warfare and trade, of some value; but the text is 
corrupt, and the narrative at its best is confused and meagre. 
His remarks on the trade of Hormuz, Cambay, Calicut, Dabul, 
Ceylon, Pegu and China; on royal progresses and other functions, 
both ecclesiastical and civil, at Beder; and on the wonders of 
the great fair at Perwattum — as well as his comparisons of things 
Russian and Indian — deserve special notice. 

Two MSS. are known: (1) in the library of the cathedral of St 
Sophia in Novgorod; (2) in the library of the Troitsa Monastery 
(Troitsko-Sergievskaya Lavra) near Moscow. See also the edition 
by Pavel Mikhailovich Stroev in Sofiiskii Vremennik (a. d. 862-1534), 
pt. ii. pp. 145-164 (Moscow, 1820-1821); and the English version in 
India in the 15th Century , pp. Lxxiv.-lxxx. ; 1-32 (separately paged, 
Nikitin’s being the third narrative in the volume, translated and edited 
by Count Wielhorski; London, Hakluyt Society, 1857). (C. R. B.) 

NIKKO, one of the chief religious centres of Japan. The 
name belongs properly to the district, but is as commonly 
applied to the principal village, Hachi-ishi, which is qi m. N. 
of Tokyo by rail. The district is high-lying, mountainous and 
beautiful, and is in favour for summer residence. The chief 
mountain range is known as Nikko-Zan (Mountains of the Sun’s 
Brightness). A Shinto temple seems to have existed at Nikko 
from time immemorial, and in 767 its first Buddhist temple was 
founded by Shodo Sho-nin (the subject of many strange legendary 
adventures); but the main celebrity of the place is due to the 
sepulchres and sanctuaries of Iyeyasu and Iyemitsu, the first 
, and third shoguns of the Tokugawa dynasty. Iyeyasu was 
buried with amazing pomp in 1617, and Iyemitsu, his grandson, 
was slain in 1650 while visiting his tomb. From 1644 to 1868 
the 44 abbots ” of Nikko were always princes of the imperial 
blood; thirteen of them are buried within the sacred grounds. 
Though the magnificent abbots’ residence was destroyed by fire 
in 1871, and the temples have lost most of their ritual and much 
of their material splendour, enough remains to astonish by 
excellence and bewilder by variety of decorative detail. Of the 
numerous structures which cluster round the shrine of Iyeyasu, 
it is sufficient to mention the cylindrical copper column (1643), 
a guardian against evil influences, 42 ft. high, adorned at the 
top with a series of lotus flowers, from the petals of which hang 
small bells; a five-storied pagoda (1659), 104 ft. high, with the 
signs of the zodiac carved round the base; the gate of the Two 
Kings, with its figures of unicorns, lions, tigers, elephants, 
mythical animals and tree-peonies; the vermilion-coloured 
timber enclosure to which this gate gives entrance, with three 
great storehouses, a sumptuous stable for the sacred horses, and 
a finely fashioned granite cistern (1618) for holy water; and the 
Yo-mei-mon gate, which with the contiguous cloister is covered 
with the most elaborate carving, and gives access by way of 
another gate (Kara-Mon) to the court in the midst of which stands 
the last and most sacred enclosure. This, known as the Tama - 
gaki, is a quadrangle of gilt trellis-work 50 yds. square; within it 
stands the 44 chapel ” or oratory (or rather a series of chambers) , 
in the decoration of which gilding and black lacquer have been 
lavishly employed. The tomb of Iyeyasu lies apart about two 
hundred steps higher up the hills, in the shadow of tall crypto- 
merias — a single light-coloured bronze urn or casket standing on 
a circular base of three steps with a stone table in front on which 
rest a censer, a lotus-cluster and a stork with a candlestick in its 
mouth, the whole enclosed by a high stone wall. Somewhat similar 
are the tomb of Iyemitsu and its surroundings; and though the 
art displayed is of an inferior character, the profusion of buildings 
and embellishments is even more remarkable. Hotoke Iwa, the 
hill on which the tomb stands, is completely covered to the summit 
with trees of various tints. There are numerous temples and 
shrines of minor interest in the locality. 

NIKOLAYEV, a town, seaport and chief naval station of 
Russia on the Black Sea, in the government of Kherson, 40 m. 
N.W. of the city of Kherson. Pop. (1881) 35,000; (1891) 
77,210; (1897) 92,060. Nikolay ev stands a little above the 


ver. The estuary which is. 2 5 m. long, enters that of the 
ir. The entrance to the double estuary is protected by 
tress of Ochakov and by the fort of Kinbum, erected on a 
r headland opposite, while several forts surround Nikolay ev 
h sides of the Bug and protect it from an attack by land, 
he bar at Ochakov the water has been deepened to 25 ft., 
er the bar of the Dnieper to 20 ft. by dredging. The town, 
occupies two flat peninsulas between the Bug and the Ingul, 
s up the banks of the latter, while its suburbs reach still 
• out into the steppe. The streets are wide, and intersect 
other at right angles. The bank of the Ingul is taken up 
hipbuilding yards, docks, slips and various workshops of 
miralty for the construction of armour-plates, guns, boilers, 
)n the river there is a floating dock for armoured ships, 
the Crimean War the activity of the dockyards was very 
the suburbs— which belong to the admiralty— were 1 
to supply the necessary hands to the number of 3000 
day, and all the inhabitants had to perform compulsory 
!. Since 1870 the construction of armoured ships and 
o-boats has been carried on here. From 1893 Nikolayev 
e chief port for the Russian volunteer fleet, which sailed 
fro between this port and Vladivostok until the Russo- 
ise War of 1904-05. Nikolayev- has steam flour-mills, 
nd machinery works, saw-mills, soap, tobacco, vinegar, j 
;e and agricultural machinery works.. The foreign exports 
almost entirely of cereals, .especially wheat and rye, 
little sugar, iron and manganese ore and oilcake. The 
ralue reaches £7.000,000 to £9,000,000 annually. Navi- 
is maintained during the whole winter by the aid of a 
ul ice-breaker. Nikolayev is the chief market for the 
ments of Kherson, Poltava, Kharkov, Ekateriiioslav and 
of Kiev, Kursk and Podolia. In addition to the naval 
ir, there are the harbour of the. Russian Steamship 
iny and the coasting harbour, made in 1893; while large 
mses stand close to the commercial port, 2 m. from the 
at Popovaya-Balka on the Bug. The educational in- 
ons include an artillery school, a school of navigation, 
echnical schools, an astronomical and meteorological 
atory, museums and libraries, and a hydrographical 
te. Amongst the public buildings, the cathedral, which 
is some good Italian pictures, the, theatre, the artillery 
l, the admiralty and other state buildings are w-orthy of , 
►n. 

remains of the Greek colony Olbia have been, discovered 

0 the confluence of the Ingul with the Bug, 10 m. S. of 

;yev. In medieval times the country was under the 
nians, and subsequently under the ZaporOgian Cossacks. ’ 
n colonists settled in the locality about the end of the, 
entury, and after the fall of Ochakov,. Prince Potemkin 
shed (1789) a wharf on the Ingul which received the name 
olayev. , (P. A. K..; J. T. Be.) 

OLAYEVSK, a town of, East . Siberia, in the Maritime 
ce, on the left bank of the Amur, 20 m. above its outflow, 
le Gulf of Amur, in 53 0 8' N. Pop. (1897) 8200. It is 
ed by a fort and batteries, Founded in 1851, Nikolayevsk 
rmerly the capital of the Maritime province. : 

OLAYEVSK, a town of Russia, in. the government of 
a, on the right bank of the Irgiz, 40 m, from the Volga 
>0 m. S.W. of the town of Samara. Pop. (1897) 12,524. 
labitants are mostly Raskolniks {Le. Nonconformists),- 
ive numerous monasteries along the river, and members 
United Greek Church, with about 2000 Tatars. The chief 
tions are agriculture and live stock breeding. 

er the name of Mechetnoye, Nikolayevsk was founded in 
y Raskolniks who had fled to Poland and returned when 
ine II. undertook to grant them religious freedom. In 
serious persecutions began, with the result that the 
terieswere closed with the exception of three, which were j 

1 over in 1829 and 1836 to the United Greek Church. 

5 the name of the town was changed ;< to ; Nikolayevsk. 


opposite Kamyshin, and no m. N. of Tsaritsyn. Pop. (1897) 
20,000. It dates from the.: end of the 1 8th century, when a 
number of Little Russians settled there for the transport of salt 
from Lake Elton. It is one of the chief centres on the lower 
Volga for the trade in corn and salt. 

NIKOLSBURG (Czech, M ikulov ) ; a town of Austria, in Moravia, 
53 m. S. of Briinn by rail. Pop. (1900) 8091. It is. situated at 
the foot of the Polau Mountains and near the border of Lower 
Austria. It possesses a chateau of Prince Dietrichstein-Mens- 
dorff, which contains an extensive library, with some valuable 
manuscripts. The Heiliger Berg, in the immediate vicinity, 
has sixteen chapels, and a church in the Byzantine style. The 
principal resources are viticulture, the manufacture of cloth, 
and trade in lime and limestone. On the 31st of December 1621 
peace was concluded here between the emperor Ferdinand II. 
and Bethlen Gabor, prince of Transylvania; and on the 26th 
of July 1866 a preliminary treaty of peace between the Prussians 
and the Austrians was signed here. 

NIKON [Nikita Minin] (1605-1681), 6th patriarch of Moscow, 
Russian reformer and statesman, son of a peasant farmer 
named Mina, was born on the 7th of May 1605 in the village of 
Valmanovo, 90 versts from Nizhny Novgorod. Misery pursued 
the. child from his cradle, and prematurely hardened a character 
not naturally soft; he ran away from home to save his life 
from an inhuman stepmother. But he gave promise betimes of 
the energy and thoroughness which were to distinguish him 
throughout life, and contrived to teach himself reading and 
writing. When he was but twenty his learning and talents 
obtained for him a cure of souls. His eloquence attracted atten- 
tion, and, through the efforts of some Moscow merchants, he 
was transferred to a populous parish in the capital. Shortly 
afterwards, seeing in the loss of his three little children a provi- 
dential warning to seek the higher life; .he first persuaded his 
wife to take the veil and then withdrew himself first to a desolate 
hermitage on the isle of Anzersky on the White Sea, and finally 
to the Kozhuzersky monastery, in the diocese of Novgorod, 
of which he became abbot in 1643. On becoming a monk he 
took the name of Nikon. In his official capacity he had frequently 
to visit Moscow, and in 1646 made the acquaintance of the pious 
and impressionable Tsar Alexius, - who fell entirely under his 
influence. Alexius appointed Nikon archimandrite, or prior, 
of the wealthy: Novospassky monastery at Moscow, and in 1648 
metropolitan of Great Novgorod. Finally (1st of August 1652) 
he was elected patriarch of Moscow. It was only with the utmost 
difficulty that Nikon could be persuaded to become the arbh- 
pastor of the Russian Church, and he only yielded after imposing 
npon the whole assembly a solemn oath of obedience to him in 
everything concerning the dogmas, canons and observances of 
the Orthodox Church. , . ■ \ 

: Nikon’s attitude on this occasion was not affectation, but the 
wise determination of a w T ould-be reformer to secure a free hand. 
Ecclesiastical reform was already in the air. A number of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, known as the party of the protopopes 
(deans), had accepted the responsibility for the revision of ; the 
church service-books inaugurated by the late Patriarch Joasaf, 
and a few other very trivial rectifications of certain ancient 
observances. But they: were far too timid to attempt anything 
really effectual. Nikon was much bolder and also much more 
liberal. He consulted the most learned of the Greek prelates 
abroad; invited them to a consultation at Moscow; and finally 
the scholars of Constantinople and Kiev opened the eyes of Nikon 
to the fact that the Muscovite service-books were heterodox, 
and that the ikons actually in use had very widely departed from 
the ancient Constantinopolitan models, being for the most part 
imitations of later Polish and Frankish (West European) models. 
He at once (1654) summoned a properly qualified synod > of 
experts to re-examine. the service-books revised by the Patriarch 
Joasaf, and the majority of the synod decided that “ the Greeks 
should be followed rather than our own ancients.” A second 
council, held at Moscow in 16.56, sanctioned the revision of the 


,izea : me aissenuent minority, wmcn ■ anciuuea ine party 
the protopopes: and Paul,* bishop of Kolomna. Heavily 
*hted with the fullest ecumenical authority,: Nikon’s patriarchal ‘ 
f descended with crushing force upon the heterodox. His 
3tne<of reform included not only service-books and ceremonies 
the use of the “ new-fangled ” ikons, for which he ordered 
:>useTo^house search to be made. His soldiers and servants 
e charged first to* gouge out the eyes of these “ heretical 
ntetfeits' and then carry them through* the town in derision, 
also -issued a ukaz threatening with the severest penalties 
vho dared .to make or use such ikons in future. This ruthless- 
iigoes far to: explain the unappeasable hatred with which the 
Id Ritualists ” arid the “ Old Believers,” as they now began 
)e called, ever afterwards regarded Nikon and all his works. 
: rom 1652- to 16 58, Nikon was not so much the minister as 
colleague of the tsar. Both in public documents and in 
rate letters he :was permitted to use the sovereign title, 
h a free use did he make of his vast power, that some Russian 
orians have suspected him of the design of establishing “ a 
ticular national papacy and he himself certainly main- 
ted that the spiritual was superior to the temporal power, 
enriched the numerous and splendid monasteries which he 
it w;ith valuable libraries. His emissaries scoured Muscovy 
. the Orient for precious Greek and Slavonic MSS., both sacred 
profane. But his severity raised up a whole host of enemies 
inst him, and by the summer of 1658 they had convinced 
xius that the sovereign patriarch was eclipsing the sovereign 
\ Alexius suddenly grew cold towards his “ own familiar 
nd.” Nikon thereupon publicly divested himself of the 
riarchal vestments and shut himself up in the Voskresensky 
lastery (19th of July 1658). In February 1660. a synod was 
i at Moscow to terminate “ the widowhood ” of the Muscovite 
irch, which had now been without a pastor for nearly two 
fs., The synod decided not only that a new patriarch should 
appointed, but that Nikon had forfeited both his archi- 
icop’al rank and his priest’s orders. Against the second part 
his, decision, however, the great ecclesiastical expert Epifany 
raiitsky protested energetically, and ultimately the whole 
uiry collapsed, the scrupulous tsar shrinking from the ehforce- 
it of the decrees of the synod for fear of committing mortal 
For six years longer the Church of Muscovy remained 
hout a patriarch. Every year' the question of Nikon’s 
osition became more complicated and confusing. Almost 
ry contemporary orthodox scholar was consulted on the sub- 
and no two authorities agreed. At last the matter was 
mitted to an ecumenical council, or the nearest approach to it 
unable-, in the circumstances, which opened its sessions 
the 18th of November r666 in the presence of the tsar. Gn ! 

. iath- of- December the. council pronounced Nikorr-guilty of 
iling the tsar and the whole Muscovite Church, of deposing, 
il, bishop of Kolomna, contrary .to the canons, 'and of beating 
L .torturing his dependants. His sentence was deprivation of all 
sacerdotal functions; henceforth- he was to :be known > simply ■ 
:he monk Nikon. The same day he was put into a sledge and 
has.: a. prisoner to the Therapontov Byelozersky monastery. 

the 1 very council which had deposed him confirmed all his 
)r,ms and anathematized all who should refuse to accept them, 
ion survived the : tsar .(with, whom something of. the old- 
macy was: resumed in- 1671) 'five years, expiring on: -the 17th 
VugUSt 1681. i . : : •-►! -T . J'i : 

R..Nisbe,t Bain , The. First Ramanous (London, 1905);; S. M. 
ayev, ffist'or'y of Russia (Ry s s.j i ,,vol. x.(St Petersburg^ 1895, &c.); 
K. Bbfozdin, The Protopope Avvakum (Rus. J, (St’ Petersburg, . 
8);-' V. S. Ikonnikov, 1 New Materials concerning the* Patriarch' 

(Rus.) -'(Kiev, • 1888); William Palmer, T&e Patriarch and' the > 
■r /London, 1 871-^1 876), , ; .,7 ■; (R.-'N. B.J . ! 

iJKOPOL; • a; town of Russia,: in the government of Ekaterino- J 
?> on the right bank of the Dnieper, -70 m. S.S.W. of the town , 
Ekatferirioslav. It was formerly called Nikitin Rog, 1 and ; 
upies ; an : elongated peninsula between two i arms of the: 
ieper at a point where its banks are low and marshy, and has 
it for, centuries one of the places where the middle Dnieper 


.1900, are jews- turn • lueiuuuuies, wiio can y on 

agriculture and shipbuilding. The old secha^ox fortified camp 
of the Zaporogian Cossacks, brilliantly described in N. V* Gogol’s 
novel Taras Bulba (1834), was situated a little higher up the 
river. ‘Numbers of gravesrin the vicinity recall the battles which 
were fought for the possession of this important strategic point. 
One of them, close to the town, contained, along with other 
Scythian antiquities-, the well-known precious vase representing 
the capture of wild horses. Even- now Nikopol, which is situated 
on' the highway from Ekaterinoslav To ■ Kherson, is the point 
where the “ salt-highway ”c of the Chumaks (Little Russian 
salt-carriers) to the Crimea crosses the Dnieper. Nikopol is, 
further, one of the chief places on the: lower Dnieper for the 
export of corn, linseed, hemp and wool. 

NIKOPOLI, or Nicopolis (Turkish,. Nighebolu or Nebul), 
the chief town of a sub-prefecture in the district of Plevna 
(Pleven); Bulgaria. Pop. (1908) 15236, including 3339 Turks 
and 1615 Bulgarians. Nikopoli is picturesquely situated on the 
south bank of the Danube, where it receives the Osem. Until the 
creation of a new port at Somovit, in the neighbourhood, Nikopoli 
served as an outlet for the trade of Plevna, Lovtcha and other 
downs in the interior, the principal export being cereals. The 
chief industries are tanning and fishing. As a military post the 
town has for centuries been important. A ruined castle still 
dominates the place, and fortifications stretch down to the river. 

Nikopoli occupies the site of the ancient Asamus, but by some 
medieval confusion bears the name of Nicopolis ad 1 st rum, which 
was founded by Trajan several miles down the river, at the inflow 
of -the Iatrus or Yantra, at the spot still called Nikup. The 
following are the chief points in the modern history of the place: 
-—capture of the fortress by Sigismund of Hungary in 1392 and 
1395; defeat of Sigismund and his hosts in 1396 by Bayezid L; 
siege of the town by King Ladislaus I. of Hungary in 1444; 
defeat of the Turks by Bathori in 1595 and by Michael of Walachia 
in 1598; capture of the town by Pasvan-oglu in 1797', occupa- 
tion of the fortress by the Russians under Kamensky in 1810; 
destruction of the Turkish flotilla and storming of the Turkish 
camp by Govarov in 1829; capture and burning of the town 
by the Russians under Kriidener on the 15th of June 1877. 

NIKSHICH (also written Nikshitch and Nikshiti,- Croatian, 
NikHt), a town of> Montenegro, lying in a* flat plain enclosed by 
lofty mountains on the north-west, arid watered by the river 
Zeta. Pop. (1900) about 3 500. Owing to the prevalence of floods, 
a long viaduct, a gift from Russia, was raised between the town 
and the mountain road which leadsTo Pod-goritsa, -60 m: S.E. 
Nikshich -consists of a : mass of white houses, -dominated by the 
belfry and the pale yellow Cupola of its cathedral, another gift 
from Russia: This- building is chiefly Byzantine in style, and, 
though hardly beautiful,' is the most impressive and by far the 
largest of Montenegrin churches. Close by stands a barrack-like 
royal palace; and a- little beyond the town are the ruins of an bid 
castle. . As. Nikshich possesses a brewery and a clothmill, besides 
being the chief mart of Western - Montenegro- for timber, hides, 
farm-produce and’ livestock, it ranks second in commercial 
importance to Podgoritsa. About- 12’ m. S.E. is the celebrated 
shrine of Ostrog (see Montezvegro)v Nikshich was included in 
the Turkish province of Herzegovina until 187b, in which year it 
was stormed by the : Montenegrins, : led ; by Prince Nicholas in 
persbm - In 1878 the Montenegrin possession was ratified by the 
treaty of Berlirn • 1 - ' : ‘ - '* f 

NILE, the longest river of Africa, arid second -in length bf* all 
■the 'rivers of the globe, draining a vast f area dn north-east Africa, 
from the East African lake plateau to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Although falling short of the' -length of the Mississippi-' 
Missouri (4194 -m. according 'to the estimate' of General Tillo 1 )^ 
the Nile is at the head of all risers as regards- the length of its 
1 'basin'* which extends through 35? of latitude or 2450 m. in a 
direct line,' with a waterway of about' 4600 ftii'-The Nile proper, 
i.e. from the outlet- at Victoria Nyanza tb’the sea, is 3473 m. lorig. 

5 ‘ * General Ale^d A. Tiflo (l 839-1900), Russian scientist and 
geographer, -author ‘of werksdn geodesy, 1 meteorology, &c. 
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■;,,. 'i;,- •>: this river by a name which was probably 
SIN- J pronounced Hap. It seems to be con- 
,2 .-. nected with a root meaning u concealed,” 
“ mysterious.” This survived as a religious 
— ‘ designation down to the fall of paganism. 

- ; ^ - The u great river ” was also a frequent 

: v ' name, for the main stream, and this 

1 became the -usual name of the Nile in 
date times as Ier-'o and continued in use 
amongst the Copts. In the Bible the 
‘ ■• f ?*.■ Nile is regularly named Yeor C 11 **’, 

from the contemporary Egyptian Yor, 
“ river.” The origin of the Greek and 
Roman name NttXos, Nilus, is quite 

' 2 5 ° unknown: My dittos in the Odyssey is 

. : :.:J the < name of the Nile (masc.) as swell as 

- of the ' country (fern.). The Arabs pre- 
;*;■•** U-V' served the classical name of the Nile in 

' ' ; ' the proper name En-Nil j.dil, or Nil- 

jr* S ' 

* . , Misr : ^* 3 9 the Nile of Misr (Egypt) . 

| L,f . i . The same word signifies indigo. 1 

. ! v ; ' The modern Egyptians commonly 
™ call the river El-Bahr, * c the sea/’ a term 
V also applied to the largest rivers, and the 
, inundation iC the Nile, ,, En-Nil; and the 
modem Arabs call the river Bahr-en-Nil, 
the river Nile” ' ■ 

[ 9 H| ‘ ■ Basin of the River .—- 1 The Nile system is 

;C8jjll '' ■ a simple one with three principal divisions: 
’>5 - (r) the main stream running south to north, 
ahd fed by the great lakes of East Central 
'iAitiea; (2) the , equatorial tributary rivers 
draining the country north-east of the 
: Congo basin; (3) the Abyssinian affluents. 

. The extent of the basin of the Nile is 
ffig' } clearly indicated: on the map. Its area is 
'( gfci 5 estimated at 1^107,227 sq, m., which com- 
pares with the 1,425,000 sq. m. area of 
; T the Congb basin. The smaller basin of 
v , . \ 'the .longer river , is due to its narrowness 
0 ! when passing through the Sahara. South- 
"Jjgg-W 10 ward the basin > includes the northern part 
of the plateau between the two “ Rift ” 

' ^valleys which traverse that part of Africa, 
^ jand also that portion of the, Albertine (or 
Jffilu! 0> we^terfi) i il Rift J ’ valley which lies north 
^ [of the M.fumbiro mountains. That pajr:t 
y- £ y .of the plateau within the .Nile basin is 
__ : J ; ioccupied by the Victoria Nyanza; and, its 
n > 'affluents. These affluents drain a" compara- 
lively small part of this' plateau, which 
, , v stretches south to Lake Nyasa, The mo$t 

^ remote feeder of the Nile in this direction 
does not , extend farther than 3 0 sc/' S. 
West”' and W.S.W. of Victoria Nyanza, 
.7 however, the Nile basin reaches 3 0 50' S. 

, . - (264 m. south of the equator) and 29 0 is%E., 

[ *■-: '-u: •? following the crest of the hills which 
. , dominate the north-eastern shores of Lake 
‘ 80 ' . V ^Tanganyika .and the eastern , shores . of 
Q ° Take Kivu. . Turning north-westward from 
7 - • - - this poinjt ;the Nile basin crosses the 

’• . mountainous region of Mfumbiro and in- 
p jGjiides that, pf; . Ru wenzori . Its limit is 
- . j- marked /. by -.the western wall of the 
:fr r ?-• t “Eh- Nil Is the river (lit. the inundation) 

; of Egypt: Es-Saghan! says~‘ But as to the 
'TP"' j: phdigoR With Which ! one dyes, it is an 

,‘ r *^77 ' i , fndi^n wor^ Atabicized;' M {The Misbdli. of 
-1 Ei-Fayiinii)[ 

Bmcry W^liccf *fc « 


bert Nyanzas. For a considerable distance the water-parting 
tween the Congo and the Nile is close to the Albert Nyanza 
d to the Nile as it flows from that lake, but not far north 
Wadelai {2 0 46' N.) the hills recede and the Nile basin 
pands westward, over the wide area drained by the Bahr- 
Ghazal and its, tributaries. In this region there is no well- 
trked watershed between the Congo and Nile systems, which 
:erlace. Farther north the limit of the valley is marked by 
e hills : of Darfur. Below that point the valley of the Nile 
Lends but a mile or two into the desert. 

The south-eastern limits of the Nile basin extend nearly to 
^ western escarpment of the eastern Rift valley — the dividing 
iteau being a narrow one. North of the equator a bend is 
ide westward to Mt. Elgon, which on the north-east sends 
water towards Lake. Rudolf. From Mt. Elgon the Nile 
dershed is some distance to the west of that lake, while to its 
rth a turn is made again, the watershed including a great part 
the Abyssinian highlands. Beyond 15 0 N. it follows a line 
nerally parallel to the west shore of the Red Sea, except where 
verted to the west by the basin of the Khor Baraka. 

Sources of the Nile. — The question of the sources of the Nite opens 
a time-honoured controversy (see qnder Story of Discovery below). 
:toria Nyanza is the great reservoir whence issues the Nile 
its long journey to the Mediterranean. 1 But if the source of the 
er be considered to be the most remote headstream (measured by 
i windings of the stream), the distinction belongs to one of the 
per branches of the Kagera. Among the feeders of Victoria Nyanza 1 
i Kagera is by far the most important, both for length of course 
d volume of water carried, draining the region of greatest rainfall I 
ind Lake Victoria. Three chief branches unite to form the Kagera, ‘ 
d of these the most important for the volume of water carried is 
i to be the Nyavarongo. The Nyavarongo is formed by the 
ion of various mountain streams, tne Rukarara and the Mhogo 
ng the chief. The Rukarara rises in about 2° 20' S. ( 29 0 20' E., 
an elevation of some. 7000 ft., in a picturesque and bracing region 
mediately east of the Albertine Rift valley. The Nyavarongo first 
>vs north to about 1 0 40' S., then turning in a sharp bend east and 
ith, and on again reaching 2 0 20' S., unites with the Akanyaru 
t west of 30 0 E. The Akanyaru, which comes from the south- 
st, has been sometimes considered the larger stream, but according 
Dr Richard Kandt ^carries decidedly less water, while its course 
shorter than that of the Nyavarongo. The combined stream 
:es an easterly and southerly direction, flowing in a swamp valley 
d joining a little west of 31 0 E. the third branch of the Kagera, 
s Ruvuvu, coming from tne south. The source of the Ruvuvu is 
about 2 0 55' S., 29 1 0 E., but its most southern tributary, and the 
»st distant stream sending its waters towards the Nile, is the 
vironza. The Lavironza rises in about 3 0 45' S., 29 0 50' E., and 
,vs north-east, joining the Ruvuvu, which has hitherto had an 
terly direction, in about 30° 25' E., 3 0 io' S. From this point the 
vuvu flows east and north to its junction with the Nyavarongo. | 
Dm this confluence the combined stream of the Kagera flows north j 
d north-west in a level valley strewn with small lakes until almost 
S., when it turns east, and finally empties itself into Victoria 1 
anza just .north of i° S., the mouth forming a small projecting j 
ta. Its lower course is navigable by shallow draught steamers. | 
e. total length of the Kagera, reckoning from the source of the 1 
avarongo, is some 430 m. Its volume is stated to vary between 
goo and 54,000 cub. ft. per second. All the other feeders of 
:toria Nyanza are. small and often intermittent rivers, the largest 
ng probably the Nzoia, which enters on the north-east from the 
teaus south of Mount Elgon. (The rivers which enter Albert 
ward and Albert Nyanzas and, with those lakes, form the western 
ircesofthe Nile, are dealt with under Albert Nyanza and Albert ! 
ward Nyanza.) . , 

Vhe Victoria or Somerset Nile. — The ridge 01 high land which forms ■ 
i northern shore of Victoria Nyanza is broken at its narrowest 
t, where the pent-up waters of the lake — through which a drift 
m the Kagera inlet to the Nile outlet is just perceptible— have 
eed a passage at the northern end of a beautiful bay named 
poleon Gulf. At this spot, 30 m. north of the equator, at an alti- 
le of 3704 ft., the Nile issfces from the lake between cliffs. 200 and 
fe ft. high with a breadth of some 500 yds. The scene is one of 
ch grandeur. The escaping water precipitates itself over a rocky 
ge with a clear fall of i6£ ft. The falls, some 300 yds, across, 

1 ^divided into three channels by two small wooded islands, are 
ned the Ripon Falls, after Earl de Grey and Ripon (afterwards 
marquess of Ripon), president oft he Royal Geographical Society 
[859. The Victoria or Somerset Nile, as this section is called, has 
first the character of a mountain stream, racing swiftly through a 
ky channel often walled in by cliffs (at times 180 ft. high) and 
•ken by picturesque islands and countless rapids. It receives the 
ters of several streams, which, rising within a few miles of the 
:toria Nyanza, flow north. For 133 m. its course is N;N.W., 


about 1 39 N., 32 0 20 E., it takes the north-east direction of that 
channel, and it is not till 2° Ni that the river again turns westward 
towards the Albert Nyanza. Seventy miles below the Ripon Falls 
1 the Nile enters a marshy lake of irregular outline, running mainly 
east and west, and known as Kioga (or Choga). The current of the 
Nile is clearly discernible along the western shore of this lake, which 
is 35x4 ft. above the sea. Eastwards the lake breaks into several 
long arms, which receive the waters of other lakes lying on the plain 
west of Mount Elgon. One of these, named Lake Salisbury, lies in 
| 1 0 40' N. and 34 0 E. ; east of this lake and connected with it is Lake 
j Gedge. Lake Kioga also receives the Mpologoma, a river which 
rises in the foothills of Elgon and flows east and north, attaining 
a width of i£ m. ; and from the south (west of the Nile) a broad 
lacustrine river, the Seziwa. The Kioga lake system, lying north of 
the ridge which separates it from Victoria Nyanza, owes its formation 
in part to the waters pouring down from the Nyanza, and is in the 
nature of a huge Nile backwater. The lake itself is rarely more than 
20 ft. deep; its greatest length is 85 m.; its greatest width 10 m. 
Below Mruli, the fall in the bed levels of the Nile, which up to this 
point has been comparatively gradual, increases considerably. At 
Karuma, where the western bend to the Albert Nyanza is made, 
the river falls over a wall-like ledge of rock, 5 ft. high, which extends 
across its bed. But the great feature of the Victoria Nile are the 
Murchison Falls (named by Sir Samuel Baker, their discoverer, after 
Sir Roderick Murchison, the geologist), situated in 2° iS' N. and 
31 0 50' E. At this point the river rages furiously through a rock- 
bound pass, and, plunging through a cleft less than 18 ft. wide, leaps 
about 130 ft. into a spray-covered abyss. Downstream from these 
falls the river flows for some 14 m. between steep forest-covered 
hills, a wide and noble stream with a current so slow and steady that, 
at certain seasons, it is only from the scarcely perceptible drifting 
of the green water-plants called Pistia Stratioles that it can be 
observed. About 24 m. below the Murchison Falls and 254 m. 
from the Victoria Nyanza the river enters, through a wide delta, 
and across a formidable bar, the N.E. end of Albert Nyanza. In its 
passages from the one lake to the other the Nile falls altogether 
about 1400 ft. Taking its name from a fort which once existed 
there, the delta district is known as Magungo. 

From Albert Nyanza to the Plains . — Issuing from the north-west 
corner of Albert Nyanza some 5 m. from the spot where it entered 
that lake, the Nile, which is now known as the Bahr-el-Jebel, or 
Mountain river, flows in a generally northerly direction. As far as 
Dufile, 130 m. below Magungo, it has a gentle slope, a deep channel 
and a current generally slight. It forms a series of lake-like reaches 
often studded with reedy islands. Immediately below Dufile the 
Kuku mountains on the west and the Arju range on the east close in 
upon the river, which, from an average width of 700 yds., narrows 
to 230 yds. Here the hills cause the stream to make a sharp bend 
from the north-east to the north-west. Four or five miles lower 
down the river widens to 400 yds., and a large island divides the 
stream, the eastern channel carrying the main volume of water. 
Thisisland marks the beginning of the Fola Rapids. At its southern 
end the water falls some 20 ft., and then, like a gigantic mill-race, 
rushes through a gorge 330 ft. long and nowhere more than 52 ft. 
wide, to leap into a deep cavity not more than 40 ft. across. Escaping 
from this “cauldron " the waters thunder on in a succession of 
rapids, which extend beyond the northern end of the island. In all 
the Fola Rapids are nearly 2 m. long. For the next 80 m. the Nile, 
save for the great volume of water, resembles a mountain torrent, 
its course interrupted by continual rapids.' The last of these occurs 
at Bedden, where the river breaks through a line of low hills running 
athwart its channel. One of these hills forms an island in mid- 
stream. Below Bedden various stations are established upon the 
river. Fort Berkeley, in 4 0 40 ' N. (on the right bank), is the nearest 
to the rapids. Then follow Rejaf (left bank), Gondokoro (right 
bank) and Lado (left bank), all within 30 m. of one another. A 
striking feature of the scenery' at Rejaf is a cone-shaped hill, about 
370 ft, high, crowned by rocks which have the appearance of the 
ruins of an ancient castle. At Gondokoro the Nile is clear of the hill 
country, and enters a vast swamp-like expanse through which it 
flows with a very low slope and a very tortuous channel. 

Between; Albert Nyanza and. the swamp region the Bahr-el-jebel 
is joined by many streams. The most important of these affluents 
is the Asua (nearly 200 m. long), which enters the main stream from 
the east in 3 0 50' N. (19 m. N. of Dufile), but has little water in the 
dry season. The Asua and its subsidiary streams rise on the western 
versant of the Karamojo plateau and among the mountain ranges 
which run off from that plateau to the north-west, the most remote 
head-stream running originally due south. 

The Region of Swamps . — The wide valley which the Nile enters at 
Gondokoro slopes so gradually towards the north that the river falls 
only some 182 ft. in a stretch of 475 m. Through this valley the 
river winds in an extremely tortuous course. Its channel has no 
banks, and the overflow has caused extensive swamps which are 
covered by a mass of papyrus and tall reeds, and are traversed by 
numerous shallow lagoons or “ mayyas.” The shape of these lagoons 
is constantly altering, as also is that of the channels connecting them 
with the river. About 8 m. below Bor, many of the eastern “ spills ” 
unite and form a stream of. considerable breadth, with a strong 


f torest land. Opposite Kamsa (6 40' in.;; on tne raam river, country east 01 tne mam stream Detween tne Dasins ot tne lakazze 
m divides into two channels; marshy land extending at this and the Hawash. The Guder, with a south to north course, rises 
great distance to the east. The western branch, or Awai, in the mountains which form the watershed between the Nile and 
the Jebel near Shamb6 7 0 6' N. The eastern branch or ’the Lake Rudolf basin. Next comes' the Didessa, a large stream 
r continues through the marshes, eventually joining the Bahr- rising near the head-waters of the Baro (the main upper branch of 
(see below) in its lower course. the Sobat) and flowing N.W. to the Abai, the confluence being 

pt for the Atem divergence the Nile, despite the swamps ; in about io° N., 35 0 40' E. It has an early rise and a long flood 
l which it passes, maintains a fairly definite course, with a period, being by far the most important tributary of the Blue Nile, 
rable depth of water as far as Shamb6, where,- to the west, The Dabiis or Yabus rises about 9 0 N., 34 0 30' E., and flowing north 
•ge lagoon. Five miles lower downyhe river splits inta two joins the Abai near the spot where that river breaks through the 
rnnnels. That to the left, the main stream, continues to be Abyssinian hills. AIL these affluents are perennial, as is the Bolassa- 
as Bahr-el-Jebel, but is sometimes called by its Dinka name or Yesien, a right-hand tributary which reaches the Abai below the 
he right branch, or Bahr-el-Zeraf (Giraffe river), has a more Yabus. ; Four miles below Famaka the river is joined on its left bank 
• direction, and does not rejoin the main river until 50 m. by the auriferous Tumat, an intermittent stream. In Sennar it 
;s confluence with the Bahr-el-Ghazal {q.v.}. From the point receives •on its right bank two considerable tributaries from the 
cation the Bahr-el-Jebel flows for 230 m. in a general north- Abyssinian heights, the Dinder, a very long but not perennial 
direction until it is joined by the Bahr-el-Ghazal coming stream, and the Rahad, waterless in the dry season, copious and 
e south-west. The whole region is a vast expanse of low land richly charged with sediment during the rains from June to Sep- 
bv secondary channels, and flooded for many miles in the tember. At this period the discharge of the Blue Nile rises from 
iason. At the junction of the Bahr-el-Ghazal and the Bahr- less than 200 to over 10,000 cub. metres per second, thus greatly 
in 9 0 29' N. the permanently submerged area is usually exceeding that of the White 1 Nile itself, which is only about 800 cub. 
Lake No, but the Arabs call it Moghren-el-BoJmr (meeting of metres during the floods above the confluence. The length of the 
;rs). Lake No in the rains covers about 50 sq. m. ^ In the Blue Nile is about 850 m. The country,^ El Gezira, enclosed in the 
-Jebel occur the great accumulations of “ sudd ” triangle formed by the junction of the White and Blue Niles forms 

of floating vegetation which obstruct and, if not removed, the most fertile portion of the Sudan. It only requires irrigation to 
navigation. The aspect of the river throughout the sudd render it one of the finest grain-producing areas in the world. 

,s monotonous and depressihg. On all sides stretch reaches The Atbara.-— Tv/o hundred miles below Khartum — at Ed-Damer 
reed known as utn suf or mother of wool ( Vossia procera ), — the Nile is joined by the last of its tributary streams — the Atbara 

[, Bus and papyrus. These grasses rise 15 to 20 ft. above the or Bahr-el-Aswad (Black : river). The Atbara, some 800 m. long, 
as often to dose the view like a thick hedge. The level rises in the tableland north of Lake Tsana, being formed by the 
lat expanse is broken only at intervals by mounds of earth, junction of the A ngreb, Salaam, Aradeb, Goang and other mountain 
by the white ants and covered with a clump of brushwood or streams. Making its way towards the Nubian plains, the river flow’s 
he moisture in the air is excessive; mosquitoes and other in a north-westerly direction, joining, in 14 0 10' N\, 36° E., the Bahr 
flies swarm in myriads. And yet touches of beauty are not Setit or Takazze (see Abyssinia), a river coming from the east and 
p Water-lilies {Nymphaea stellata and Nymphaea Lotus)— having a vblutrie of water as large as, if not larger than, the Atbara. 
blue and crimson — often adorn the surface of the stream. The united stream preserves, how r ever, the name of Atbara, and at 
nally the rare and odd-looking whale-headed stork or Balae - its confluence with the Nile has a breadth in flood time of over 
- ex is met with among the reeds, and at night the scene is lit 600 yds. The Atbara and its tributaries, like many of those which 
innumerable fire-flies. feed the Blue Nile, rapidly dwindle after the rains into the smallest 

White Nile. — From the confluence with the Bahr-el-Ghazal limits. In its lower course the Atbara runs completely dry, but 
; No, the main stream, which here takes the name of Bahr-el-. higher up water may be found in deep pools, hollowed out of the 
or White river, adopts the easterly course of the tributary sand bed of the stream by the river when in flood. These pools are' 
Forty miles below’ the point where the Bahr-el-Zeraf full of fish, turtles, crocodiles arid hippopotami, which remain im- 
3 with the main branch, the Nile receives its first great eastern prisoned until the return of the flood. The country comprised 
— the Sobat {q.v.), whose head-streams rise in the mountains between the Nile proper, the Atbara and the Blue Nile is identified 
,h-w’est Abyssinia and the region north of Lake Rudolf, with the island of Meroe of ancient history. 

ove the Sobat junction the Nile resumes its northern course. The Cataracts. — Downstream of the Atbara junction the Nile 
is through a great alluvial plain, stretching from the spurs of continues its course to the Mediterranean, traversing a distance of 
'ssinian highlands in the east, to the hilly districts of Kordofan over 1600 m. without’ receiving a single tributary on either bank. 
A’est, and covered with high grass and scattered bush. The Below" Khartum the river makes a‘ great S-shaped bend, and leaving' 
; still bound it on either bank, but the river again flow’s behind the cultivable land pierces the Nubian desert. In its progress 
11-marked channel with defined banks. About 56 m. below the volume of water suffers continual diminution from evaporation, 
>at mouth, in 9 0 55' N., lies (on the left bank) Fashoda (re- owing to the extreme dryness of the air. The valley of the river is 
in 1904 Kodok), an Egyptian town founded in 1867 on the site here very narrow, and the desert land in places comes right to the 
ab, the old '‘capital ” of the Shilluks, and famous for the water's edge. Elsewhere high and barren cliffs shut in the valley, 
etwreen England and France in 1898 through its occupation Between. Khartum and Wadi Haifa (the northern end of the great 
French officer Marchand. For the next 270 m. the scenery is Lend), a distance of over £00 m.; occurs a series of cataracts, known 
motonous. The river flows in a wide channel between broad as the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th (the 1st cataract is lower down the 
3 bordered by a belt of forest on either bank. At Abu Zeid river at Assuan). That first met with, on descending the river from 
13 0 5' N.) for a distance of nearly 4 m. the river is extremely Khartum is the 6th (or Shabluka) cataract. The river here (53 m. 
,nd shallow’, being fordable at low’ water. Fifteen miles lower below Khartum) is narrow and picturesque. The rapid is 11 m. in 
at Goz Abu Goma — which is the northern limit of the sudd length, in which distance the Nile falls some 20 ft. 2 After 188 m. 
ion— the river is divided into two channels by Abba Island, of smqbth water the 5th cataract is reached. It begins 28 m. below. 
I, narrow" and 28 m. long. On Abba Island lived, for some Berber (a tow r n on the right bank at the head of a caravan route to 
icfore 1881, Mahommed Ahmed, the Mahdi. the Red Sea), and with three principal rapids extends for 100 m, — 

Blue Nile . — Five hundred and twenty miles below the Sobat the drop in this distance being rather more than 200 ft. At the foot 
and 1652 m. from Ripon Falls, in 15 0 37' N., the White Nile of this cataract is the town of Abu Hamed, at the eastern end of 
d by its greatest eastern confluent the Bahr-el-Azrak or Blue the middle of the S’ bend. The 4th cataract begins 60 m. down 
In the fork of the two rivers stands Khartum, 1 the capital of stream from Abu Hamed. It is 69 m. long and has a drop of 160 ft. 
^lo-Egyptian Sudan, whilst on the western bank of the White Between the 4th and 3rd cataracts there is a stretch of 194 m. on a 
Omdurman, the former Mahdist capital. The Blue Nile, or very geritle slope *(ri$inr) • This reach Constitutes the province of 
s it is called in Abyssinia, rises in the Gojam highlands in Dongola, and here the cultivable land on the western side of the river 
and 37 0 E., and flowing northwards 70 m. enters Lake Tsana is of greater extent than usual in the desert zone. The 3rd cataract, 
ear its south-west corner, to issue again at the south-east end. 45‘m. long, has a drop of some 36 ft. After another smooth reach 
Dai and its tributaries drain a great part of the Abyssinian extending 73 m. the 2nd cataract, which ends just above Wadi 
1. The complicated river system is best understood by a study Haifa; the northern frontier town of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, is 
map. The Abai itself on leaving Lake Tsana makes a great reached. This cataract is 124 m. long and has a fall of 216 ft. 
cular sweep S.E. to N.W., from the highlands of Ethiopia to Between the 2nd cataract and Assuan are 214 m. of smooth water 
ins of Sennar. In this section of its course its swirling waters w"ith a scarcely perceptible slope, rsHrff* The average breadth of 
re r a long, series of cataracts and rapids, descending from a the river here is 1640 ft. It runs through a sandstbne bed, and the 
uf 5770 ft. at the outlet to about 1400 ft. at Fazokl or Famaka current is guided in many places by spurs of masonry built by the 
r ' N., 35 0 10' E.), where it crosses the Abyssinian frontier, ancient Egyptians. 

ws through the plains of Sennar to its confluence with the Lower River and Delta. — For some distance above Assuan the river 
Nile at Khartum, 1300 ft. above sea-level. Of the tributaries is studded with islands, including those of Philae and Elephantine. 
Khartum the water of the one river is of a greenish-grey The rapids south of the town used to form the 1st cataract, where, 
that of the other is clear and blue, except when in flood, 2; The fall in the riveribed; as given in these pages, is an approxi* 

; gains a chocolate brown from its alluvial burden. mation derived from barometric readings only. 


■ to. a certain exteat disappeared,* ana annavigaoie channel nas 
formed. The dam, pierced by 180 si uices, Tstref ches across the 
— ra wall 2000- yds. long and 261 it. wide at the top. :Below the 
r rushes' between rocks) in many channels (this being the .relics 
e cataract). . Upstream from the dam -a /la-ke^ so the too^m. in 
h has been formed. . The. Assuan Dam was. opened .on; the 10th 
icember 1902 (see under -Irrigation*,). 5 Aladder.of four lock&on. 
vestern-.side of- the dam -permits navigation between, the .upper: 
lower , reaches. ! At Assuan the -banks of the; river are bordered 
igh granite hills. From this point to 0 the ? apex of the. delta, the 
h of the- Nile is 605 . mu with: a slope (tsiinj) even. slighter than 
above Assuan. The valley is comparatively -narrow, being an 
st level depression in a limestone plateau — the area of fertility * 
where the land ceases to be irrigated by the riven * At Edfu,. 
.- below Assuan, a barrage, known as the Esna barrage, . regulates 
low of the water, and at Assiut, 274 m. below Edfu, is another 
ige fulfilling the same purpose. Cairo, the capital of Egypt, is 
on the eastern bank of the Nile 12 m. north of .the apex of the 

the beginning of the delta the Nile separates into two channels,. 
Rosetta and the Damietta, which join the. Mediterranean- ,at its 
ireast angle. At the bifurcation is a double} -barrage, by means 
rich the water can be dammed to the height required for forcing 
river into the canals .which irrigate the delta. Of the two 
ches.the Damietta is the more easterly. Both are about, the 
; length— 146 m. 1 Behind the coast dinej.-whi.ch is low- .and sandy,- 
1 number of salt marshes or lagoons.. --Whilst^the Damietta 
ch is gradually silting up,, the. Rosetta branch : is scouring out 
der channel. In time of full flood the .depth of the water in 
r branch is about 23 ft. - . .r j • . *■ . 1 ; 

tdrography —' The fertility and prosperity- of - Egypt ^and the 
lern part of the Sudan being entirely dependent on; the irrigation 
e land by the waters of the Nile, the Variation, in the supply at 
J ent seasons of the year is of vital importance. (In Egypt -the 
it of the flood has been recorded annually, as; theicfiief event of 
^ear, since at least 3600 B.C.), Above the Sobat confluence the 
traverses a region of heavy rainfall; and the water-supply is super- 
dant. It is from Victoria, Albert and Albert Edward Nyanzas 
heir feeders, and in a lesser degree from: the jBahr-el-Ghazal, that 
river obtains its constant supply of water, throughout the year.; 
great lakes and the region of swamps; retaining ; a large propor- 
of the water they receive, act- as natural reservoirs and prevent 
ower Nile from ever .running. dry in summer. . The Abyssinian 
;nts are the chief cause of* the Nile flopd-. In the- equatorial 
ns rainfall varies frqm 30 to 8oun. during the year with a mean 
)out 50. It is heaviest in the months ; of: January, February,. 
;h and April, and again in October and November. The most 
r portions of the Jake plateau (where alone occurs a. rainfall of 
1. and over.) He along -the. : eastern edge of the . Albertine, Rift 
y, and west, and north of Victoria N-yanza. . These rains .feed 
rt Edward .and Albert -Nyanzas, and^.. through ; the . Kageta, 
ly a great part. of the ; water of Victoria Nyanza. The water in 
Victoria Nyanza begins to rise in January, the rise becomes 
;ed in June, is at its height in July, the level of the water reaching 
west at the end of November. The Bahr-el-Jgbel is at its lowest 
arch and April and at its highest in ; September. ; ; Tfle seasonal 
ly of the Bahr-el-Ghazal does not vary very, greatly,, the maxi-- 
i levels occurring in November and Pecemb^r. The Ghazal 
Dut a slight 'discharge. .. The Sobat, from December to March,, 
its lowest, and is in flood from June to October, during which 
d the water (milky coloured) which it pours-into ,the Nile equals: 
flume that of the main -stream. It is -t.he colour of the Sobat 
r which gives its name to the White Nile. The Blue Nile, at. 
influence at Khartum, begins to rise in June and is in flood from- 
to October; the Atbara is. also in flood during the same months, 
great difference in the supply of water from the equatorial 
ns and from : Abyssinia arises from the fact .that the .first-named 
ict is one of heavy rain practically all/tjhe year, round;, whereas 
byssinia the season of heavy rain is usually r limited to the 
:hs of June to September. Reduced to its simplest .expression, 
4ile system may. be said to consist of a great steady flowing river 
>y the rains of the tropics, controlled by the existence of a vast 
reservoir and several areas of repose., , and a nn,uall y .flooded b y 
iccession of a great . body of water with, which its .eastern tribu- 
s are flushed. t ; -• ' - 

; Khartum the Nile is lowest in April and May and highest in 
1st and September. Its minimum, dept h^ .is. 1^8. ft., and its maxi- 
l depth 25 ft. At Assuan the Nile .is at its lowest at, the end. of 
, then rises slowly until the middle of J qjy , land. Rapidly tfiroughr. 
\ugust, reaching, its. maximum at dhe beginnings of. .September ; 
en falls slowly through October and. November. ; At Cairo the 

n ancient times the delta was watered by yevOfi branches ;* Jive 
ese branches are now canal snot always navigable,'. The ancient 
ches were,' beginning at 'the West, the ' Canopic; - Bolbitine, 
nny tic, Phatnitic, Mendesian, Tanitic and Pel uriac, of Which the 
5 rn Rosetta and Damietta branches represent the Bolbitine 
Phatnitic ■ " ’ ' 


tne Deginmng^oL sUqtoDer. t>y using,- tne water stored oy -tne Assuan 
dam in.theimonths following high, Nile, the river lower down has been, 
since,- 1 902,; replenished at times oh, low water to. meet the needs of 
: cultivators (see?. Irrigation': Egypt). At, Assuan the average rise- 
of the Nile is. 2.6; ft- v&t. Cairo it is 23 ft. A rise of 2-1. ft.. only at Assuan 
.is a “ bad Nile on the other band, a. rise of 30. ft. causes a danger 
of j flood, or! rather it used to do so previous to. the building of the 
daitu! .When the, iNile; below the swamps is. at- its. lowest, the water, 
acquires a green colour and a putrid taste and smell. This is caused 
by. innumerable microscopic green algae, which are brought into the 
White, Nile from- the marshes of the Bahr-el-Jebel and Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, and descend the river when it is clear of all suspended matter. 
This-d* green water” is seen at Cairo about the end of June or 
beginning of July, and passes away with the first rise in the later 
month, the algae being unable to live in, turbid water. By August 
the river in lower Egypt is full of dark red-brown sediment brought 
down by the Blue Nile and the Atbara from the plateaus of Abys- 
sinia. It is -estimated to be then carrying 8 cub. yds. per second ; 
by September this has been reduced to half the amount, and then 
diminishes rapidly. It has been calculated 2 that the time : taken by 
the water to travel from Khartum to the delta barrage varies from 
14 days, in September- to 42 in May. On the island of Elephantine 
at Assuan js the famous Kilometer, daring from ancient Egyptian 
times, altered and extended in Roman times and repaired in 1870-byi 
the Khedive Ismail. It is a well built of hewn stones, marked with 
scales to record the level of the water, which rises and falls with that 
of the river. The remains of other ancient Kilometers exist at Philae, 
Edfu and Esna, together with inscriptions recording about forty t 
high Niles in the XX Vtfi- Dynasty, discovered on a quay wall : of the 
temple of Karnak: The data furnished by these giveabout 4! in. 
per century as the rate at which , the Nile is silting up its bed north 
of the, 1st cataract. The level of high Nile at the Semna rapids, 
between the 2nd and 3rd cataracts, is 24 ft. lower than that indicated 
by the marks sculptured ,c. 2500 b.c. This fall is attributed to. the . 
erosive action of the water as it passes over the hard gneiss which at, 
Semna forms a barrier across the stream. The vertical extent of 
such .erosion, is equal to about two millimetres a year. 

It is, noteworthy that from the mouth of the Sobat to the Mediter- 
ranean the current of the Nile is generally deepest and strongest 
on its right (eastern) bank; the Nile in this respect resembling other 
great rivers of the northern hemisphere. The pressure of the water 
on the right bank is attributed to the prevailing N.W. winds. 8 \ 

There are now gauges for registering the rise of the water at Cairo, 
Assuan, Berber and Khartum on the main river; at Wad Medani, 
Seonar and Roseires on the Blue Nile; El Duem and Taufikia on 
the White Nile;. Nasser on the Sobat; Gondokoro on the Bahr-el- 
Jebel;. and Ugowe, Jinja and Entebbe on Victoria Nyanza. 

' Navigation. — At high Nile there is uninterrupted water* 
communication from the sea to, Fort Berkeley in 4 0 40' N.- — d 
distance of 2900 m. Owing to the cataracts, navigation between 
Assuan and Khartum is impossible during low Nile, and from the 
1 st of March to the 1st of August the upper courses of the. 
Damietta and Rosetta branches are closed to navigation; the 
water being utilized for summer irrigation in the delta. As far 
as Mansura (60 m.) on the Damietta branch and Kafr-el-Zayat 
(70 in.) on the Rosetta branch, and between Khartum and Fort 
Berkeley (1090 m.) the river is navigable all the year round, 
though between the Sobat confluence and Bor, navigation is 
dependent on the channel being kept clear of sudd. Above Fort. 
Berkeley navigation is interrupted by the rapids and cataracts 
which extend to Dufile, but from the last-named town to Fajao 
at the foot of the Murchison Falls (a distance of 150 m.) the river 
is navigable throughout the year. There is a further navigable 
stretch between Foweira (just above the Karuma rapids) and 
the southern end of Lake Kioga. The Blue Nile is navigable 
for steamers during flood time from its confluence at .Khartum 
to Roseires at the foot of the Abyssinian hills* a distance of 
: 426 m. At low water small boats only can go up stream. -The 
Atbara is never navigable, the current during flood time being 
too. swift for boats. Including, the Sobat and the Bahr-el-Ghazhl 
the navigable waters of -the Nile and its affluents. exceed 4000 m. 

Owing to the cataracts and the partial closirig of the Damietta 
and Rosetta brhriches ' for irrigation' purposes, the Nile below 
Khartum is : 'subsidiary,, as." a’ : means of communication, ’ J6. 
the railways; .and/ highroads. - * Above Khartum the' river , is 

2 By Sir Hanbury. Brown, inspector-general of irrigation, Lower 
Egypt, 1892-1903. A : " ' 1 • . y ; V:' ' ' 

3 ' Egyptian. Irrigation •( p. 29), by Sir W. Willcocks (London, 1899). 

’ ’ 4 Between Assuan (ShellM) and Wadi Haifa the river is, however, 
the main highway, there being no railway between the places named. 


t not till 1846 that a steamboat was placed on the White 
. c*-ir ■ (Ww<E,G.;, F. R.G 0 - 

y of 'Discovery .- 1 -. Few problems in geographical research 
;ed for so long a period so potent; an influence over the 
tationsof man as that of the origin of the Nile, i The ancient' 
ians, as is apparent from the records on their monuments, 
cquainted with the main stream as far south as the junction 
White and Blue Niles. They appear also to have ’known 
ue Nile up to its source and the White Nile- as far south 
Eahr-el-Ghazal confluences Beyond that point the sudd 
fly barred progress: The^ knowledge ; acquired by the 
ians passed to the Persians and Greeks. Herodotus (about 
Cij ascended the Nile as far as the First Cataract. He was 
believe that the source of the river was far to the west— c 
region of Lake Chad. Eratosthenes, superintendent of the 
idrian- library, in a map made about 250 B.C., showed, 
rir accuracy, the course of the riverias far 'as where Khartum 
;ands. He showed also the Atbara and Blue Nile.- Eratos- 
, was the first writer to hint at equatorial lakes as the 
s of the river. Juba II., king of- Mauretania (who' died 
A.D; 20), in his Libyca , quoted 1 by Pliny, makes the Nile 
[■"western Mauretania, not far from the ocean, in B lake 
ting characteristic Nile fauna, then pass underground for 
1 days’ journey to a similar lake in Mauretania Caesariensis, . 
continue * underground for twenty days’ journey to the ( 
called Nigris on' the borders of Africa and Ethiopia, and 
s flow through Ethiopia as the Astapus. 'This remarkable 
received considerable credence; and may be connected 
he theory which made the Niger a branch of the Nile (see 
). Strabo (a contemporary of Juba), who ascended? -the 
is far as Syene, states that very early investigators ■ had 
:ted the inundation of the Lower Nile with summer rains 
5 far southern mountains, and that their theory had been 
ned by the observations of travellers under the Ptolemies. ; 
the same time Da lion, a Greek, is believed to have ascended 
Bite Nile. Nero despatched two centurions on an ex- 
>n for the express purpose of exploring the Nile, and Seneca \ 
that they reached a marshy impassable region, which may 
ily identified with the country of the White Nile above the 
t Of the Sobat. To what they referred when they reported 
t mass of water falling from between two rocks is not so 
y determined. During this period more accurate knowledge 
•fling the Nile sources was obtained from the reports of 
traders who visited the settlements on what is now called 
anzibar coast. A merchant named Diogenes returning 
a.d. 50) from the east coast of Africa told a Syrian 
tpher- Marinus of Tyre, that journeying inland for twenty- 
ays he reached the neighbourhood of two great lakes and 
*e of snow mountains whence the Nile drew its siources. 
us published this report in his geographical works. This 
is lost, but the information is incorporated* in the writings 
demy, who in his book and map sums up all that was ; 
1 or surmised of the Nile in the middle of the 2iid century 
Christian, era. Ptolemy writes that two streams issuing; 
yfo lakes 1 (one in 6° and the other in 7° S.) unite in 2° N. 
ce.the Nile, which, in,i2° N., receives the Astapus, a river ; 
g from Lake Coloe (on the equator). His two southern; 
he conceived, were fed by the melting Of ’ snows on a; 
of mountains running east and, west for upwards of 500 m. ’ 
Mountains of the Moon, rb , ti ) s ae\i}vr}s 6poy, Lunae . 
s . It will be seen that, save for placing the sources too 
the south, Ptolemy’s statements were a near approximation 
; facts. The two southern lakes piay be identified w w;ith 
ia and Albert Nyanzas, and Lake Coloe with .Lake, Tsana, 
low-capped range of Ruwenzori occupies — at least inpart^-' 
i sit ion. assigned to the Mountains of the Moon, with which 
Kilimanjaro and Kenya may also Be plafisibly identified. 

1 the subsequent history of the geography of the Nile 

e two lakes afterwards received the names Lake jof Cfqbodiles 
ike of Cataracts." ' v 


Mountains of the Moon and the equatorial lakes with a variety of 
probable, or ^impossible/ modifications. , Even Speke (see below) 
congratulated himself ; on identifying the old Ptolemian range 
with the high, lands to the north of Tanganyika, and connected 
the name with that of Unyamwezi, the “ country of the moon.’’ 

In the fourteen/centuries after* Ptolemy virtually nothing was 
added to the knowledge of the geography of the Upper Nile. 
Arab writers <oiTheyi-2th and; 13th centuries make mention of the 
great lakes, and their reports served to revive, the interest of 
Europe 1 in the prbblem of the Nile. Idrisi made both the Nile 
and the : Niger 5 issue from a great lake, the -Niger : flowing west, 
the Nile .north. Hence arose much confusion, th * Senegal 
estuary Being Regarded? by. its discoverers (1445) as the ; mouth of 
a western branch of; the Nile. Even until the early years of the 
.I9th;century the belief persist ed in a connexion between the Nile 
•and The Niger u(see further Niger). Portuguese explorers and 
•missionaries, who in the r 5th .and 16th centuries visited the east 
coast /oL Africa and Abyssinia, gained some information about 
the equatorial; lake, region and the Nile, 2 the extent of the know- 
ledge thus acquired-being, shown in the map of Africa of Filippo 
Pigafetta, Italian traveller and historian (1533-1603) published 
in- 1580. . It was not, however, till the 17th century that the 
sources pf the Blue Nile, were visited by Europeans. In 1615 
Pedro Paez, a Portuguese priest, was shown them by the 
Abyssiriiahs. Ten years later another Portuguese priest, 
Jeronimo Lobo, also, visited the sources and left a vivid descrip- 
tion of The risPof- the river audits passage through Lake Tsana. 
An English version of the. accounts of Paez and Lobo — written by 
Sir Petbr Wyche^-was- published in 1669 by order of the Royal 
Society, of which: Sir Peter was an original Fellow. Between 
1625 (the date of Lobo’s visit) and 1770, some attempts were 
made. by French and other travellers to explore the Blue Nile, but 
they ended in failure. JnThe? last-named year Janies Bruce {q.v.) 
reached Abyssinia;' and -in November 1772 he arrived in Egypt, 
having visited the source Pf the Blue Nile and followed it, in 
the main, to -its confluence with the White Nile. On returning 
•to Europe Bruce' was mortified to find that whilst he was still in 
Egypt -the French geographer D’Anville had (1772) issued a new 
edition of : his map'bf Africa in which by a careful study of the 
writings of Paez and Lobo he had anticipated Bruce’s discoveries, 
D’AnviUe’s map is singularly accurate, if we remember the 
scanty information at his disposal. To Bruce, nevertheless, 
belongs the honour of being the first white man to trace the 
Blue Nile to its confluence with the White Nile. He himself, 
cbnsidering that the Blue Nile was the main branch of the river, 
claimed to be’ the discoverer of the long-sought caput Nili . 3 
r ' Eroni the time of Bruce, interest in the Nile problem grew 
rapidly. The Englishman W. G. Browne (g.v.) when in Darfur 
( 1 704-r 796) heard that the Abiad rose far south in the Mountains 
of the MPbhj but freT makes no mention of the great lakes, and in 
Major Rehn ell’s map of 1802 there is no hint of equatorial lakes 
at the Abiad sources: During the French occupation of Egypt 
the river' from the 1 sea to AsSuah was accurately surveyed, the 
• results' being ; embodied in Jacotin’s Atlas de V&gypte (1807). 
In x8x ; 2-i8i4 *J'. , ' 3 Lv Btirckhardt, the Orientalist, went up the 
Nile to T K6rosko; •''travelled thence across the desert to Berber 
and Shendi, and crossing the Atbara made his way to the Red 
Seal ' TV was, however,* due to the initiative of Mehemet Ali, 
Pasha cf ; Egypt; that The ■ While Nile w T as explored. In 1 820- 
22 a military expedition under Ismail Pasha, a son of Mehemet 
Ali, which was joined by' th ! e French scientist Frederic Cailliaud 
; (#ha' hald 'visited Meroe in 1819) ascended the river to the 

2 Francisco Alvarez, a. priest, who was in Abyss.inia 1520-1526, 
afterwards wro.te.Xabqut .1550) an account of Abyssinia in which he 
refers ,to the Atbara as the' main Nile. 

3 Brtice, however; acknowledged in his Travels that the Abiad 
(White Nile): at its confluence with the Blue Nile was the larger river. 
The Abiad, Be writes, “ preserves its. stream always undiminished, 
because rising ia latitudes where there are continual rains, it 

' therefore shffefshbt' the decrease the Nile does by the six months’ dry 
weather.” 


ant, a Belgian in the service of the British African Association, 
:nded the White Nile 132 m. above Khartum, being the first 
te man to do so since the 1st century a.d. Then followed 
:e- Egyptian expeditions sent in 1839-41 and 1842 by 
lemet Ali up the White Nile. The first expedition reached, 
:he 28th of January 1840, a point 6° 30' N., the second and 
d pressed further south, reaching 4 0 42' Nv — or the foot of the 
ds above Gondokoro. A Turkish officer, 1 Selim Bimbashi, 
tmanded the expeditions, and among the members were the 
nchmen Thibaut (a convert to Islam and for nearly forty 
rs French consular agent at Khartum), D’Arnaud and 
atier, and a German, Ferdinand Werne. The last-named 
te' a scientific account of the second expedition and drew 
tap of the Nile between Khartum and Gondokoro. An 
•trian Roman Catholic mission was established in the Sudan, 
in 1850 one of its members, Dr Ignat z Knobleeher, sent to 
ope reports.: gleaned from the natives,, of the existence of 
it lakes, to the south. About the same time two Protestant 
sionaries, Ludwig Krapf and John Rebmann, stationed on the 
zibar coast, sent home reports of .a vast inland sea in the 
ction where the Nile sources were believed to be. This sea 
supposed to extend from o° 30' N. to 13 0 30 ' S. These 
urts revived interest in Ptolemy’s Geography. The exploration 
he Bahr-el-Ghazal by John Petherick, -Miss Tinne and her 
tpanions, and others followed the opening up of the White Nile 
: Bahr-el-Ghazal), The general result of the work carried 
;rom the north was that by 1858 the Nile system was known 
r ar south as the rapids at Bedden. . 

>n the 3rd of August 1S58 the English explorer J. H. Speke 
,) discovered the large nyanza (lake), which he rightly con- 
ed to be the head reservoir of the White Nile, and which in ! 
our of the- queen of England - he named Victoria Nyanza. j 
)tain (Sir Richard) Burton and Speke had gone inland from 
zibar to investigate the reports concerning the vast lake 
ch Rebmann and Krapf had called the Sea of Unyamwezi. j 
:se reports proved to be exaggerated accounts of three dis- 
:.t< lakes— Nyasa, Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza. In, 
o Speke returned to Zanzibar accompanied by J. A. Grant 
.), bent on solving the problem of. the Nile. In spite of great 
culties he made his way to Uganda, on the north-west of 
toria Nyanza, and (without exploring the lake) succeeded 
eaching its outlet. On the 28th of July 1862 Speke stood by 
Ripon Falls — the birthplace of the Nile. In his journey he 
discovered the Kagera river, now. known to be the most 
cite headstream of the Nile, a fact of which Speke was .un-. 
ain, though- he recognized that it was the largest river entering 
nyanza. Speke and Grant paddled down the Nile a short 
ance, but before reaching Lake Kioga they were stopped 
hostile natives and compelled to go westward to Unyoro. 
ire they heard of another great lake further west, but the king 
Jnyoro refused them permission to visit it. In the end they 
:ended the Kafu river to its confluence with the Nile and then 
hi the main stream to the Karuma Rapids. Here Speke and 
,nt left the river, and travelled overland east of the stream, 
ch they did not strike again until just above the Ausa con- 
nce. Thence they travelled down the Nile to Gondokoro, 
:hed on the 15th of February 1863. 

'his remarkable journey virtually solved the Nile problem so 
as the source of the main stream was concerned, but there re- 
ned much to be done before the hydrography of the whole Nile 
in was made known. At Gondokoro Speke and Grant met 
(afterwards Sir Samuel) Baker 1 and his wife— - a Hungarian 
/ — who had journeyed thither to afford the explorers help. 
Baker Speke communicated the news he had Heard con- 
ling the western lake, knd this lake Baker determined to find, 
the 26th of March 1863 Baker and his wife left Gondokoro, 
despite much opposition, especially from slave -dealers, 
3wed, in the reverse direction, the route of Speke and Grant as 

Baker and his wife had in i86r-x8fi2 explored the A.tbara (to its 
er waters) and other eastern tributaries of the Nile. 


They paddled up the lake to the point where a large river coming 
from the east poured its waters into the lake. This stream, 
which they rightly conjectured to be Speke’s Nile, they followed 
up to the Murchison Falls. Thence they went overland to the 
'Karuma Rapids, and so back to Gondokoro by their old tracks. 
It fell to the lot of General C. G. Gordon (when that officer 
administered the Egyptian Equatorial provinces) • and. his 
assistants to fill up the gap left by Speke and Baker in the course 
of the main stream. In 1874-75 two English engineer officers — 
Lieut, (afterwards Colonel Sir Charles M.) Watson and Lieut. H. 
Chippendall— followed the river between Gondokoro and- Albert 
Nyanza; in 1876 an Italian, Romolo Gessi Pasha, circum- 
navigated that lake, proving Baker's estimate of its size to be 
vastly exaggerated; Gordon in the same year traced the river 
between Murchison Falls and Karuma Rapids, and an American, 
Colonel C. Chaille-Long followed (1874) the Nile from the Ripon 
Falls to the Karuma Rapids, discovering in his journey Lake 
Kioga (which he named Ibrahim). In this manner the identity 
of the Victoria Nile with the river which issued from. the Albert 
Nyanza was definitely established. 

* In 1874 H. M. Stanley (q.v.) went to Africa with the object of 
completing the work left unfinished by David Livingstone, 
who believed, erroneously, that the ultimate sources of the Nile 
were far to the south (see Congo). Stanley, in 1875, circum- 
navigated Victoria Nyanza, setting at rest the doubt thrown 
on Speke’s statement that it was a huge sheet of water, 2 but 
proving Speke mistaken in believing the nyanza to have more 
than one outlet. On the same journey Stanley encamped at the 
foot of the Ruwenzori range, not knowing that they were the 
“ Mountains of the Moon,” whose streams are the chief feeders of 
Albert Nyanza. (At the time of his visit the snow-peaks and 
glaciers were hidden by heavy clouds.) In 1888, however, 
Stanley saw the mountains in all their glory of snow and ice, 
discovered Albert Edward Nyanza, and traced the river (Semliki) 
which connects it with Albert Nyanza. The Semliki had been 
discovered, and its lower course followed in 1884 by Emin Pasha. 
Thus at length the riddle of the Nile was read, though much was 
still to do in the matter of scientific survey, and in the exploration 
of the valley of the Sobat (q.v.). The Kagera had been partly ex- 
plored by Stanley (1875), by whom it was called the Alexandra 
Nile, and between 1891-98 its various branches were traced 
by the German travellers Oscar Baumann, Richard Kandt 
and Captain H. Ramsay, and by Lionel Dccle, a Frenchman. 
A British officer, Colonel C. Delme-Radcliffe, made the first 
accurate survey (•1900-1901) of the Nile between Albert Nyanza 
and Gondokoro. In 1903 an Anglo-German commission under 
Colonel Delme-Radcliffe and Captain Schlobach made a detailed 
survey of the Kagera from 30° E. to its mouth. The Kioga 
system was surveyed in 1907-1908 by Lieut. C. E. Fishbourne. 
A trigonometrical survey of the upper river was begun by Colonel 
M. G. Talbot, director of Sudan surveys, in 1900, and other 
surveys were made by Captain H. G. Lyons, director-general of 
the Egyptian survey department. A fish-survey of the waters of 
the Nile was also undertaken. 

The Removal of Sudd . — As already stated, the sudd above the Sobat 
confluence seems to have stopped the Roman centurions sent by the 
emperor Nero to explore the Nile. When the river above the Sobat 
was again reached by white men (1840) the stream was clear of sudd, 
and so continued until 1863-1864, when both the Bahr-el-Jebel and 
the Bahr-el-Zeraf became blocked by floating masses of vegetation. 
When Baker proceeded to Gondokoro in 1870 he thus described the 
increase that neglect had caused in the obstruction: “ The immense 
number of floating islands that were constantly passing down the 
stream of the While Nile had no exit; thus they were sucked under 
the original obstruction by the force of the stream, which passed 
through some mysterious channel, until the subterranean passage 
became choked with a wondrous accumulation of vegetable matter. 
The entire river became a marsh, through which, .by the great pressure 
of water, .the stream oozed through innumerable small channels. 
In fact, the' White Nile had disappeared.” Baker, who had to cut 
through 50 m. of sudd in his passage to Gondokoro, urged to Khedive 


2 In the, map issued in 1873 to illustrate Schweinfurth’s book, 
The Heart of Africa , Victoria Nyanza is shown as five small lakes. 


: m 1878 Emin Pasha was unable to ascend the Banr-ei-jeoei 
ie south on account of sudd. It was cleared in 1879-1880 by 
in the Egyptian service, but had again accumulated in 1884. 
sequence of the Mahdist movement nothing could then be 
1 clear the river, and the work was not taken in hand again 
^99, when, by direction of Sir William Garstin, the Egyptian 
ur-general of irrigation, an expedition under Major Malcom 
R.A., was sent to cut through the sudd, which then extended 
ie Bahr-el-Ghazal confluence almost to Gondokoro. During 
channel was cut through the northern and heaviest portion 
udd. The work was one of much difficulty, some of the blocks 
m. long and 20 ft. deep; the water beneath flowed with great 
r. To remove the obstruction the^ surface was first burnt; 
enches were cut dividing the sudd into blocks 10 ft. square, 
ch of these was hauled out with wire hawsers and chains 
boats working from below. For a distance of 172 m. N. of 
5 ( i.e . about midway between the Ghazal confluence and 
coro) the true bed of the river could not, in many places, be 
but Major Peake forced a passage to Gondokoro through a 
annel or series of shallow lakes lying west of the main stream. 

[ Lieut. Drury, a British naval officer, removed many of the 
ing blocks of sudd, opening to navigation a further 147 m. 
*iver. Beyond this point for a distance of 25 m. the Bahr-el- 
3uld not be traced, so completely was the channel choked by 
In 1902, however, Major G.E. Matthews discovered the true 
the river, which by 1904 was completely freed from obstruc- 
nd freedom of navigation between Khartum and Gondokoro 
;manently secured. The effect of the sudd-cutting operations 
supply of water available for irrigation purposes in the lower 
as slight. Nevertheless, Sir William Garstin reported that 
loval of the sudd ** undoubtedly checked the fall in the river 
riiich would otherwise have taken place,” 
ical Relations . — Explored in part by Egyptian government 
ions, the upper Nile as far south as Albert Nyanza became 
, between 1840 and 1882, to Egypt. Possession of the greater 
the river above Wadi Haifa then fell to the followers of the 
In 1896-98 an Anglo-Egyptian army reconquered the 
f, and from Victoria Nyanza to the Mediterranean the main 
ame under British or Egyptian administration. The west 
: the Bahr-el-Jebel, as far north as 5® 30' N., was in 1894 taken 
e from Great Britain by the Congo Free State during the 
gnty of Leopold II., the territory leased being known as the 
nclave (<?.v.). The Kagera, the main headstream, lies almost 
in German East Africa. 

no ri ties. — For the story of exploration see the works of 
Speke, Grant, Baker and other travellers (whose books are 
ned in the biographical notices). Their achievements, and 
>f ancient and medieval explorers, are ably summarized in' 
iry of Africa, vols. ii. and iii.,by Dr Robert Brown (London, 
894), and The Nile Quest, by Sir Harry Johnston (London, 
See also I. Partsch, Des AristoteVs Buck: “ uher das 
des Nil ” (Leipzig, 1909). For the Kagera region consult 
Nili, by Richard Kandt (Berlin, 1904). Latest additions to 
Dhical knowledge are recorded in the Geographical Journal , 
>n) and the Cairo Scientific Journal . For the hydrography, 
r and climate see: The Physiography of the , River Nile and its 
by Captain H. G. Lyons, director-general, survey department, 
(Cairo, 1906), an authoritative work, and numerous other 
itions of the Survey and Public Works Departments; Notes 
History of the Nile and its yalley,” by W. F. Hume, in Geog. 
an. 1906); Egyptian Irrigation (2nd ed., London, 1899) and 
le Reservoir Dam at Assuan and After (London, 1901), both 
William Willcocks; .the Annual Reports (1899 and after) of 
yptian Public Works Department, by Sir William Garstin and 
and those on Egypt and the Sudan, by Lord Cromer and Sir 
Gorst (London; official publications). Of special value is the 
00k Egypt No. 2, 1904 , which is a report by Sir William Garstin' 
basin of the upper Nile, dealing at length with the lake area, 
le affluents and the main river as far south as Khartum, 
he topographical as well as the hydrographical aspect. Sir 
rstin and Captain Lyons give full bibliographical notes, 
study of the zoology of the Nile valley was the special object 
wedish scientific expedition in 1901, under the direction of 
L,. A. Jagerskiold. The Results were published at Upsala, 
appearing in 1909. For the botanical and other aspects of 
le valley, see the works of Petherick, Heuglin, Schweinfurth, 
and Emin. An orographi.cal map of the Nile basin was pub- 
by the Survey Department, Cairo, in 1908. It is in six sheets 
ale of 1 : 2,500,000, with inset maps showing political divisions, 
ution of rainfall and of vegetation. (F. R. C.) 

E, BATTLE OF THE. This was fought between the British 
rench fleets on the 1st of August 1798 in the roadstead of 
ir. The peace of Campo Formic, signed on the 17th of 
1797, had left France without an opponent in arms on 
ntinent. War with Great Britain still continued, and for 


inspection of Brest and the Channel ports. But all this show of 
activity was designed to cover the preparations for an attack on 
Great Britain “ from behind ” — in India and by way of Egypt. 
The French naval forces at Toulon were got ready slowly in spite of 
Napoleon’s urging and with the defects inevitable in the impover- 
ished state of the arsenal. Thirty-six thousand soldiers, including 
the best of the army of Italy, were to be embarked from the 
southern French ports, from Italy and from Corsica. Information 
that a great offensive movement was about to be made by the 
French reached both Ear! St Vincent, the commander-in-chief of 
the Mediterranean fleet, and the British government. Since Spain 
had entered into alliances with France in 1796, the British fleet 
had not cruised in the Mediterranean but had been occupied 
in blocking the Spanish ships at Cadiz. On the 2nd of May 1 798 
St Vincent detached Nelson, then the junior rear-admiral, with 
his flag into the Mediterranean, with three sail of the line and 
frigates to make a reconnaissance at Toulon. On the 17th of 
May a small French corvette was captured near Cape Side, 
and from the crew Nelson learnt that the French were still in the 
harbour. He could gain no information as to the aim of the 
armament. Napoleon enforced strict secrecy by not letting 
even the most important officers of the dockyard know whither 
he was bound. On the 2nd of May the British government had 
written to St Vincent stating their wish that a part of his fleet 
should be sent into the Mediterranean. The first lord of the 
admiralty, Lord Spencer, told him that he might either go him- 
self or send a subordinate. If the latter course was followed 
Nelson was indicated as the officer to be chosen. Reinforcements 
were sent to him to enable him to provide both for the cruise in the 
Mediterranean and for the blockade of Cadiz. St Vincent had 
already selected Nelson, and when the reinforcements arrived’ 
he despatched Captain Troubridge with the inshore squadron' 
engaged in watching Cadiz — “ the choice fellows,” as he described 
them, of his fleet— to join Nelson at Toulon. The ships were 
replaced by others similarly painted, so that the Spaniards might' 
see no difference and therefore be unable to send news to their' 
ally. Troubridge left on the 24th of May with as many vessels 
as would bring Nelson’s whole command up to thirteen 74V 
and one 50-gun ship. 

While these measures were being taken to intercept him, 
Napoleon had put to sea on the 19th of May with fifteen sail of 
the line, twelve frigates and some two hundred transports. 
He sailed down the eastern side of Corsica and Sardinia to pick 
up the detachments which were to join him from the first-named 
island and from Civita Vecchia. On the evening ; of the 20th 
a gale from the N.W. brought some confusion on his flock of 
ships, but it also drove Nelson to the S.W. His flagship the 
“ Vanguard ” (74) was dismasted and compelled to anchor at 
San Pietro to refit. His frigates were separated from him by the 
weather, and the captains made for Gibraltar, concluding that 
the admiral would go thete to refit. The departure of his frigates 
left Nelson without vessels for scouting and had a material in- 
fluence on the campaign. The “ Vanguard ” was made ready 
by the 27 r th: of May,, and resumed her station off Toulon. On 
the 7th of June Nelson was joined by Troubridge. Calms 
hampered his pursuit of the French, whom he now knew to be 
at sea, but on the 14th he was off Civita Vecchia; on the 17th 
he was at Naples, where he heard that the French had been seen 
going south, and made arrangements to obtain water and stores 
in the Neapolitan ports. On the 20th he was at Messina, where 
he first got definite information of the movements of the enemy. 
The French had appeared off Malta on the 9th and had occupied 
the island, which was surrendered to them on the 12th by the 
treachery of the French and Italian members of the order. Push- 
ing on in the hope of finding them on the coast of the island, 
Nelson was off Cape Passaro on the 22nd, and there learnt that 
the French had sailed from the island. His instructions directed 
him to guard against possible French, attacks oh Sicily, or even 
an attempt to pass the Straits of Gibraltar and sail for Ireland. 


going to Gibraltar. , On a view of all, .the circumstances, 
after consultation with those of. his. captains in whose judg- 
- he had the most confidence, he came to the just conclusion, 
they were bound for Egypt. He therefore sailed for Alex^ 
ia on the most direct route eastward along the coast of Africa’, 
information given him at Cape Passarp was that the French 
left Malta on the 16th; the actual date was the i qth. ; 
Dleon, whose frigates had sighted the British squadron,: 
who knew that he might be pursued, did not ( take the direct 
5 , but steered to the north r east along the south shore of 
e. Thus it happened that on the night of the 22nd of June 
leets crossed one another’s tracks. Want of look-put vessels 
ented Nelson from detecting the neighbourhood of his 
ly. The French with their convoy going more slowly on 
onger route to the north, and the active British squadron 
ie direct route to the south, both headed for /Egypt, with 
[y 60 m. of sea between them, but neither aware of the 
iop of the other. - ^ # • . 

1 the /28th of June Nelson reached Alexandria to find the 
occupied only by a few Turkish ships. Jt was from .Nelson 
the Turkish authorities gained their first knowledge of the 
nding invasion. Nelson, misled by the false date .given him- 
ape Passaro, and being unable to reconnoitre .the position 
le enemy, came to the erroneous, conclusion that, he was 
rken in supposing, that the French were on.the way to Egypt, 
that they must be bound for some other part of. the eastern 
iterranean. On the 29th of June he sailed from Alexandria, 
ling to .the north-east. His topsails were still sight .to 
[orth T east when the French appeared coming from the north.- 
. They .sighted the . coast on the 29th to the we$t ; of . Alexr, 
ia,, and on the 1st of July they occupied the anchorage. ; and 
.. While Nelson was. ranging along the coast of Asia Miner, 
ngj'or news of. them and finding- none, on his way back to; 

the French were landing their army. The British squadron 
led Syracuse on. the 19th of July. Here kelson was able to ; 
‘n water and stores . and clear indicafipns that the French 
gone to Egypt. On the 24th he; sailed, and on the 1st of 
1st was again off Alexandria. The r: battle of the Pyramids- 
^een fought on the 21st, and Napoleon was master of Egypt, 
fear of the British admiral was that the French fleet had left 
roast in the interval of, his absence, Brueys, the French 
ral, had had a choice of three .courses op,en ; to him — to enter 
)/d ..harbour, of Alexandria, to sail for; Corfu' then occupied 
ie French or to take a strong anchorage on .the; .coast and 
ire to repel attack. Tp enter the harbour was. difficult for, 
ships, and to leave it by its one narrow entrance in the 
mce of even an inferior force would have been impossible, 
ys therefore decided against that course. He did not sail 
^orfu, partly because, some of the army , stores were still 
is ships and partly because his squadron,: ill fitted, from- 
Irst, was short of provisions, and no more could as yet be 
ined from the shore. / He therefore stationed himself with 
?en of. his ships of the. line in the roadstead of Aboukir,: 
. 15. m. north-east of Alexandria, .between .the island of 
ikir and the Rosetta mouth of the Nile. Here, he was founds 
le evening of the 1st of. August when the British fleet came 
;ht. , JThe French line of thirteen, ships was anchored to the. 
of Aboukir, now called Nelson’s Island, in a curve stretching 
ie south-east. It consisted of the “.Guerrier” (74),. the 
nquerant ” (74), the “ Spartiate” I74),; the “Aquilon ” (74), 
iverain Peuple ” . (74) , AA Franklin ” (80), “Orient ’’ (120), 
iral Bruey’s .flagship “.TqpnanL” (8p), Heureux ”, (74),. 
noleon ” (74), “ 0 uiliaumeTeli ” (80), “ Mercure ” (74) and 
nereux ” . (74), counting from the west end. The French 
had begun the voyage short-handed .and many men. were 
it on sFqre filling .the water-casks. . They fought with a, 
to two-thirds of their complements, ,whipli.su%red.from .the 
training* and inexperience of the French, republican., navy.! 
: uncii of flag officers and captains being rhelcl. in the; 
ent ” when the British squadron.appearpcf. r . . " 


* betweeri'him and' his. Cap tains. Much controversy of a rather idle 

character has taken place. as to assigning the credit for. the. actual 
course adopted; it was almost dictated to men so experienced 
and capable as the British captains arid their admiral by the 
position of the.ejiknyl' If the French had been anchored so near 
the shore, that it was not. possible.. to pass between them and it, 
the British Ships, coming from the west with a westerly wind, 
would have passed outside of them, endeavouring to anchor 
one on the /bow* and the next on the quarter of ’each French ship 
in succession. Those in the van might have been crushed before 
the ships in the rear and to leeward could come to their assistance. 
Asrit was, the French were so placed that' there was room for the 
British ships to pass between them and the land. Therefore it 
wa,s possible for -The first /comers of the British squadron to pass 
i-nside the French ships; ; to anchor there, and to allow the next 
comers tb anchor 'outside so, as to put the enemy’s van between 
two fires. This disposition' was riot, without its’ drawbacks,, for it 
entailed the risk that the- British ships might, fire into; one 
another while .directing their guns on an object between them. 
The risk was the greater because the battle began at Sundown 
arid was continued in the dark. Yet it had the advantage that.it 
produced. an intense concentration of fire. In the circumstances 
it 'had the peculiar advantage, of w r hich, however, the British 
captains may not have b£en aware, that as the French were very 
short-handed they, were unable to work both broadsides to. the 
full. It is to this fact that we must attribute the comparatively 
small, loss suffered by the British ships in an attack which, if 
made against a well-appointed enemy, must have been extremely 
costly. 'Whether by /previous - arrajigement with Nelson,; or 
because he acted on, the facts. before him, the first British captain 
to come into- action, : Captain Foley of the. “ Goliath ”• (74), 
passed inside the French; and anchored abreast of the second 
of: Them, the “ Con'querariti” The ‘'Zealous” (74), uridqr 
Captain Hood, anchored; on . the. bow of * the first .Frenchman, 
the“ Guerrier.” The “ Audacious ” (74), under Captain Davidge 
Gould, anchored between the “ Zealous ” and “ Goliath.” 
The “ Theseus ” (74), under Captain Miller, anchored iriside^of 
the third French ship, the “ Spartiate.” The “ Orion ” .(74), 
under . Captain Saumarez, anchored abreast of the fifth French 
vessel, the' '^ Souverain Peuple.” Then Nelson, in his flagship 
the “ Vanguard /” (74), the sixth British ship to come , into 
aetiqn, anchored, on the, outside of the, French line abreast cf the 
“ Spartiate ” already engaged with the “ Theseus.” ' The 
“Minotaur” (74), under Captain Thomas Louis, and -the 
“ Defence ” . under Captain Peyton, anchored next to 

the “ .Vanguard. ”, and opposite the fourth French ship, the 
“Aquilon,” and the “ Souverain Peuple,” already engaged 
with the “ Orion,” Thus eight British 74’s which had only to 
fight one broadside at a. time were thrown on five undermanned 
French 74’s, which had to fight both and were speedily crushed. 
One British vessel, the “ Culloden (74)/ under Captain Trou- 
bridge, grounded on the shoal at Aboukir, and could not get 
into action. She' served as a beacon to the vessels coming behind 
her. As the. French van was silenced, and the fresh vessels came 
up from the British rear, the attack was carried down the French 
line. About 9.30 p.ar; the “ Orient ” was seen to be in flames, and 
at iot.m. she blew up. The explosion imposed a brief suspension 
of battle,, but the fire wa$,.soon renewed. By midnight the battle 
was -over,- In the course ?of the next day the “ Guillaume Tell,” 
the “ Genereux ’’ and two frigates succeeded ih escaping, but they 
were the only survivors of the, fleet attacked in the roadstead 
of Aboukir. - : ... 

j The destruction of the French fleet, which isolated Napoleon in 
Egypt, had profound-political' influence in Europe. The total 
loss of the- British squadron was 218 killed and 678 wounded. 
The.loss. of ( the. French. .wa^ riever exactly ascertained, but it 

; was certainly very: muqh greater., Admiral Brueys was killed 
on the. quarter-deck,of hjs- flagship, and Nelson received a wound 

I the. head’ from, a langridge. shot which disabled him. ; 

• See Captain Mahan’s fAfccf. J&ehpn (2nd. -ed.. -1890), (D.H. )..../ 


ijirtg, riyer^ <at ) the mouth i or ; tne? uvteanKcer auu iviu&^uau 

about 55 m. E.SJ& of GlevelandV.o.-PQp. ' (1890), 45*89;! 

> 7 4 d |8'(5 so 4 f qreign-bora);.( 1 9 10} S361, s It is served; by the 
aore & 0.hio ;> the Erie and the Pennsylvania, railways, 

»y an inter urban electric system.. Coal and iron-ore are 
iant in the > vicinity, and the city-s principal manufactures 
eet steel, sheet iron, tin, metal lath, boilers and railway cars.' 
lunicipality o wns and operates its* waterworks and electric-' 
jg, . plant* Niles , was settled in 1832,? laid out in- 1834, 
Crated as a village in 1865 and chartered .as -a city in 1893.: 
s named ( 1 §34) . in. honour of Hezekiah Niles (i 777^39) V 
under and editor; of the weekly Niles’s- 'Register (<i 8H--1849). I 
XrAI, or Nylghau (“ blue bull ”) , the largest antelope 
lapkus tragacamdus) ) found in . India, where dtr '^represents 
mdu -and’ eiandr group of Agrica.-/ Only the bulls >- have 

and these are • short and insignificant* " The! ’general 
r of the old bulls is bluish grey, : but younger bulls ’ and 
are browner. The nilgai is about, the size of -a. mule (see 
xqpe). . r . * { -> / :i! '* • • ; • !;: 

LGIRIS, THE, or Neelgherries (Blue Mountains},- a : 

> of -hills in southern Indiav which gives its name- to a district 
e> Madras Presidency. ; The ' Nilgiris are really a plateau 
* than a range, risinlg ^abruptly from the> plains > on most. 
, with a general elevation of about . 6500; ft. above : the 


e. District ce the Nilgiris is the smallest administrative 
ct in Madras. It formerly consisted exclusively of a. moun- 
jlateau lying at an average Elevation of 6500 ft., with an area 
out 725 sqv m. In 1873 this Was increased riy the addition 
t Ochterlony- valley in the south-east Wynaad, and again, in 
by other portions of the Wynaad, making a total area of 958 
n. i The: administrative headquarters is at Ootacaniund, 
t is also the summer capital of; the government of Madras, 
summit of the Nilgiri hills is an undulating plateau, fre^, 
tly breaking . into lofty ridges and steep 1 rocky eminences, 
descent to the plains is sudden and abrupt, the' average tall 
the crest to the general level below being about 6000 ft., 
on the north, where the base of the' mountains rests upon 
levated land of Wynaad and Mysore, standing betweeri 2006 
5000 ft. above sea-level. The Ochterlony valley and Wynaacb 
try; consist of a series of broken valleys, once' forest-clad 
aghout, but now studded with tea and cofEee*gardens. • 
highest* mountain peaks are*— Dodabetta, 8760 ft.; Kudia- 
■8:502; Bevoibetta, 8488 y Makurti, 8402; Davarsolabetta, 
Kunda, -8353; Kundamoge.’ 7816; Ootacamuhd/1 736^;! 
brabetta-, ; 7292; Hokabetta, 7267. There are. six welh 
vn- 1 passes’ or ghats by: which the district communicates 
the neighbouring plains, three of which are practicable to 
ded traffic. The chief rivers are the Moyar/ Paikara and 
cut, none of which are navigable. The forests consist of fine 
>er trees, sUch as sdl (Shorea- robusta), kino {Pterocarpus 
$ufium)\ jack ( Artocarpus integrifolia }, blackwood ^DalbergiB 
olia) and teak. Eucalyptus and Australian wattle have 'been 
risively planted in the higher grounds of ■ the Wynaad. The 
Were first explored by British officers in 1814, rind in 1821 
first English house was huilt on the plateau. The hill tribes' 
ide the : Todas, the Badagas, the Kotas, the KurumbAs 
nthe Irulas. (q*v.)/ The total population of the district' in 
e • was Tt 1 ,43 7 * showing an increase of 11*7% in the decade'. 

' commercially important products are 1 coffee, 'tea and 
honaJ G off ee cultivation was : intro duced about 1 844 . - One 
:s Chief seats is the Ochterlony valley. The Madras govern- 
it commenced the : experimental cultivation of cinchona 
he Nilgiris in i860, and several private cinchona gardens were 
out, owing to the success of the' government experiment, 
j cliniate of the Nilgiri hills is almost unrivalled for equability 
emperature. The average is 58° F. The approach from ; the 
ns is - by* the branch of the Madras railway from" Podanur to 
ttapblliem, whence a metre-gauge line on the rack principle has 
m Constructed to - Goonoor,: with an extension ! to Ootacamund. 
& ^ chief ■ educational’ institution is the Lawrence Asylum at 


. Soe Nilgiris. District Gazetteer (M&draSriqoS) . a i. 

• ; NILSSON,' CHRISTINE (1843- A > ) , Swedish singer; < was bora 
:at YVederslSff, hear Wexio, Sweden, on the 20th of August 1843. 

Heri -father was a poor working man,- and she used as a' girl to 
sing and perform on the violin at' popular "gatherings. In 1857 
a wealthy man, M. Torn6rhjelm, perceiving the unusual -beauty, 
of . her voice while - she was performing- at <a fair 'iii- Ljringby, 
provided the means: for giving her a proper musical' education^ 
and in 1866 ; she was heard in the concert halls in 'Stockholm and 
TJpsalaj and then went to Paris, where;- after four years? study, 

, she' made her debut in the r61e of Violetta at the Theatre Lytique’ 
onthe>2'7th of October 1864. Between that date and 1872; when: 
sfae ! married -M. Auguste Rouzaud; she was the leading 1 primk 
donna." 1 Her- first appearance- in London was in 1867/ A year 
later, on; the gth of March; she made her first appearance in the 
Paris Opera House as Ophelie in Hamlet) and she visited the 
United States- ih 1870: -She sarigin St Petersburg ' in IsSfr*;' 
in America' ! in' 1873-1874 and in 1882; in- Germany and 
. Austria -between! 1876 ‘and 1877; and in the riexf fewyears itf 
Spain and Scandinavia; but after her marriage 'her -appearances’ 
in public -were rare. M. -Rouzaud died in 1-8-82, and five years- 
. afterwards Madame Nilsson married Count A.-de Cask Miranda,' 

- and finally retired; from the stage. ' " ' . 

1 NIMAR, a district of British India, in the Nerbudda' division 
of the Central Provinces. The administrative headquarters are; 
at ; Khandwa; ’ but - the capital in Mahommedan ' times was 
i Burharipur:' Area, 4273 sq; m. Pop. (1901) 329,615, shoeing- 
. an increase of ^14.2 % inthe dkade. The-district consists of two 
portions- of' the NerbUdda arid Tapti valleys, separated by a 
section of the Satpura range; about 15 m. in breadth. On the 
, highest peak, -about 850 ft. above the plain and 1800 above 
sea-level, stands the fortress of Asirgarh,' commanding a pass 

• . which has for centuries been the chief highway between' Upper- 
. India and the' Deccan. The district contains extensive 'forests,- 
l -but the only tract reserved by government is the Punasa forest, 1 
, which extends for about 120 rii. along the south bank- of the 

1 Nerbudda, and contains young teak,- besides : sdf' (Terminals 
, tnmentosa)‘ and anran ( H'ardwickia binata)'.- The staple crops are 
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totnentosb)> cLn(i anjan ( H'ardwickia binata )*.* ' The staple crops aie 
And millet; ganja or Indian hemp is also' allowed to* be 
grown under government supervision. The Great India : ri Fenin- 
sula' railway ' runs throiigh the district, and a branch of the 
Rajputana line from Indore joins it at Khandwa. ; There are 
factories for ginning and pressing cotton at Khandwa, and 
manufacture of gold-embroidered -cloth at Burhanpur. J ^ 
The hstme Nimar, ! derived IrOm that of the ancient province, is ! 
also applied to a district in the state of Indore, lying W. of the' 
British - district on both 1 banks of the Netbudda. Area, 38? * t 
sq. m.; pop. (1901) 257,110. From T823 onwards this tract,' 
theffi belonging TO Sindhia, was under British managements iti 
1861 it was Ceded in full sovereignty to the Britiish, but In’i86f 
it passed to Holkar as the result of an exChange of ferritbi^v ; * 
See Nimar District Gazetteer (AHahabad, 1908). 1 

■j NiMES, a city of southern France, capital of the department- 
of Gard, '174 m. S. by W. of Lyons on the Paris-Ly on railway, 
between Avignon and Montpellier. Pop. (1906) 70/ 708. Nlrnes,' 
important alike -fbr its industries and for its archaeolbgical 
treasures, lies at tke foot of the Garrigues, a- range' of ston/ arid 
barren ’hills which lirint it on the north arid west 1 . ; The most 
. prominent of these is the'Morit Cavalier, the summit of vffiith is 
; crowned by the Tour Magtie, a ruined Roman tower commanding 
a fine view of the towri arid its surroundings. To the south arid 
east the town overlooks the monotonous plain traversed by the 
Vistre, arid for the most part given bvef to the cultivation of tli^ 
vine*. Nimes covers A large ‘area, owing' to the fact that 1 its 
population is housed in low buildings, not in the lofty tenements 
Which are found in most of the industrial towns of France. 'The 
i central and oldest part is encircled by shady boulevards, ; which 
occupy the si te of the- old,Tor tificatiohs. Here are to be found the 
■ ■ majority of the ’Roman femains fbr which 'Nimes { rematkablei ; 
The mbst- celebrated is the amphitheatre; the best preserved 


ury a.d., ana was usea as a fortress tor some time during 
ceding centuries. Occupied during the middle ages by a 
ial quarter, with even a church of its own, it was cleared 
log, and since then, has been well kept in repair. It is built of 
5 stones fitted together without mortar. In form it is ellip- 
measuring approximately 440 by 336 ft. externally; the 
a is 227 by 126! ft. The elevation (70 ft. in all) consists of 
ound story of 60 arches, an upper story of 60 arches and an 
: f with consoles pierced with holes for supporting the velarium 
vming. The building, which was capable of holding nearly 
00 persons, has 4 main gates, one at each of the cardinal 
tst> and 1 24 doorways gave exit from the 35 tiers of the 
hitheatre to the inner galleries. Originally designed for 
iatorial shows, naval spectacles, chariot races, wolf or boar 
:s, the arena has in recent times been used for bull-fights, 
celebrated Maison Carree, a temple in. the style of the 
henon, but on a smaller scale, 82 ft. long by 40 wide, is one 
ae finest monuments of the Roman period, and according 
,n inscription is dedicated to Gaius and Lucius Caesar, 
>ted sons of Augustus, and dates from the beginning of the 
st-ian era. It contains a collection of antique sculptures 
coins. The so-called temple of Diana, which adjoins the 
itain Gardens, was probably a building connected with the 
ibouring baths of which remains are visible. Two Roman 
3, the Porte d’ Auguste, consisting of two large archways 
:ed by two smaller ones and dating from a.d. 16, and the 
e de France are still preserved. The Tour Magne (Turris 
na) is still 92 ft. in height, and was formerly a third higher, 
ittedly the oldest monument of Nimes, it has been variously 
rded as an old signal tower, a treasure house or a mausoleum, 
ched to the ramparts erected by Augustus, and turned into 
tress in the middle ages by the counts of Toulouse, the Tour 
ne was restored about 1840. Near the Tour Magne has been 
ivered the reservoir from which the water conveyed by the 1 
du Gard (see Aqueduct) was distributed throughout the 

hen it still possessed its capitol, the temple of Augustus, 
basilica of Plotina erected under Hadrian, the temple of 
io, the baths, the; theatre, the circus, constructed in the 
of Nero, the Campus Martius and the fortifications built 
tugustus, Nimes must have been one of the richest of the 
an cities of Gaul. The cathedral (St Castor), occupying, it 
lieved, the site of the temple of Augustus, is partly Roman- 
2 and partly Gothic in style. The church of St Paul, a 
;rn Romanesque building, is adorned with frescoes by 
olyte and Paul Flandrin; St Baudile (modern Gothic) is 
»te for the two stone spires which adorn its facade; and the 
;-house has a fine Corinthian colonnade and a pediment, 
r buildings of note are the old citadel (dating from 1687, 
low used as a central, prison), and the former lyc6e, which 
tins the public library and the museums of epigraphy, of 
leological models of the Roman and Romanesque periods, 

>f natural history. The town also has a collection of paint- 
The esplanade in front of the 'court-house has in the 
e a handsome fountain with five marble statues by James 
ter. The Fountain Gardens, in the north-west of the town, 
iheir peculiar character as well as their name to a spring of 
r which after heavy rains is copious enough not only to fill 
>rnamental basins (constructed in the 1 8th century with 
trades and statues on ancient foundations) but also to form 
isiderable stream. Neither the spring, however, nor the 
e into which it discharges, is sufficient for the wants of the 
and water has consequently been brought from the Rhone, 
tance of 17 m. A beautiful avenue, the Boulevard de la 
tblique, runs south for nearly 1 m. from the middle walk 
2 garden. Nimes has erected monuments to the “ Children 
ard ” (by A. Mercia), to Alphonse Daudet and to the 
snfal poet Jean Reboul, natives of the town. 
e ; city is the seat of a bishop, a prefect, a. court of appeal and 
irt of assizes, and has tribunals of first instance and of 
lerce, a board of trade- arbitrators, an exchange, a chamber 


cational establishments include lyc6es and training colleges for 
both sexes, and schools of music and art. 

At the dose of the middle ages the industries of Nimes were 
raised to a state of great prosperity by a colony from Lombardy 
and Tuscany; and, though the plague, the Wars of Religion 
and the revocation of the edict of Nantes were all sufficiently 
disastrous in their effects, before the Revolution about half of the 
whole community, or from 10,000 to 12,000 persons, had come 
to be engaged in manufactures, chiefly that of silk. Upholstery 
materials, shawls, carpets, handkerchiefs, tapes and braidings, 
brandy, hosiery, leather, clothes, candles, machinery and boots 
and shoes are now manufactured, and there are a number of 
foundries. Nimes is, besides, one of the great southern markets 
• for wine and brandy, and there is a good trade in grain, groceries 
and colonial wares. Quarries of hard limestone, used as the 
material for the amphitheatre and other buildings by the Romans, 
are still worked in the vicinity. 

Nimes, the ancient Nemausus , derived its name from the 
sacred wood in which the Volcae Arecomici (who of their own 
accord surrendered to the Romans in 121 B.c.) were wont to 
hold their assemblies. Strabo states that it was the metropolis 
of a district containing twenty-four dependent towns, and that 
it was independent of the proconsuls of Gallia Narbonensis. 
Constituted a colony of veterans by Augustus, and endowed 
. with numerous privileges, it built a temple and struck a medal iu 
honour of its founder. The medal, which afterwards furnished 
the type for the coat of arms granted to the town by Francis I., 
bears on one side the heads of Caesar Augustus and Vipsanius 
Agrippa (the former crowned with laurel), while on the other 
there is a crocodile chained to a palm-tree, with the legend Col. 
Nem. It was Agrippa who built the public baths at Nimes, the 
temple of Diana and the aqueduct of the Pont du Gard. The 
city-walls, erected by Augustus, were nearly 4 m. in circuit, 
30 ft. high and 10 ft. broad, flanked by ninety towers and pierced 
by ten gates. Hadrian on his way back from Britain erected at 
Nimes two memorials of his benefactress Plotina. In the very 
height of its prosperity the city was ravaged by the Vandals; 
the Visigoths followed, and turned the amphitheatre into a 
stronghold,, which at a later date was set on fire along with the 
gates of the city when Charles Martel drove out the Saracens. 
Nimes became a republic under the protection of Pippin the 
Short; and in 1185 it passed to the counts of Toulouse, who 
restored its prosperity and enclosed it with ramparts whose 
enceinte, less extensive than that of Augustus, may still be traced 
in the boulevards of the present day. The city took part in the 
crusade against the Albigenses in 1207. Under Louis VIII. it 
received a royal garrison into its amphitheatre; under Louis XJL 
it was captured by the duke of Burgundy, and in 1420 was 
recovered by the dauphin (Charles VII.). On a visit to Nimes 
Francis I. enriched it with a university and a school of arts. 
By 1558 about three-fourths of the inhabitants had become 
Protestants, and in 1567 a massacre of Catholics took place on 
St Michael's' day. From the accession of Henry IV. till the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes (1685) the Protestant community 
devoted itself to active industry; but after that disastrous event 
great numbers went into exile or joined the Camisards. Louis 
XIV. built a fortress (1687) to keep in check the disturbances 
caused by the rival religious parties. Nimes passed unhurt 
through the storms of the Revolution; but in 1815 Trestaillon 
and his bandit followers pillaged and burned and plundered and 
massacred the Bonapartists and Protestants. Since then the 
city has remained divided into two strongly marked factions— 
Catholics and Protestants — though with no repetition of such 
scenes. 

See H. Bazin, Nimes Gallo-Romain (Nimes, 1891); L. Menard, 
Histoire civile , ecclesiastique et litter air e de la ville de Nismes; R. Peyre, 
Nimes , Arles et Orange (Nimes, 1903). 

NIMES, COUNCILS OF (Concilia Nemausensia). Of the four 
councils held at Nimes those of 886 and 1284 are relatively 
unimportant. The synod of 394 adopted seven canons on 
discipline, which were first printed in 1743 and have not as yet 


> were adopted, which have many points ot contact with . 
nons of the council of Clermont. 

for the first council of Nimes, Lauchert, pp. 183-185;. for the 
Hardouin vi. 1. 397, vi. 2. 1747 fL, vii. 903 ff. ; full titles 
Council. (W. W. R.*) 

[ROD ("iVkm, Septuagint, Ne/JpcoS: various reading 

l. x. 8, Ne/Jpck*': Vulg. Nemrod). Nimrod is only mentioned 
ee passages in the Bible; in Micah v. 6 Assyria' is called 
and of Nimrod,” and 1 Chron. i. 10 quotes a portion of the 
the most important reference, Gen. x. 8-12.. The last- 
l is ascribed tooneofthe oldest writers of the Pentateuch, 
ihwist; but not perhaps to the oldest stratum of his work 
Sacred. Books of the Old Testament). In Gen. x. 8, as Jabal 
he inventor of music, so Nimrod was the first warrior, 

, the 'first hunter, “ he became a mighty hunter, gibbor 
, before Yahweh, so that it is said, A mighty hunter before 
eh like Nimrod the first builder of cities and ruler of a 
3read dominion, “ the beginning of bis kingdom was Babel, 

, Accad and Calneh in the land of Shinar. Out of that 
le went forth into Assyria, 1 and built Nineveh, Rehoboth- 
ilah and Resen between Nineveh and Calah (the same is 
reat city).” The general . statement that Assyria was 
ally an offshoot and dependence of Babylon is substantially 
:ordance with Assyrian and Babylonian authorities. As 
lapter stands, Nimrod is a descendant of Ham, cf. verses 
i 8; but as Babylon and Assyria were Semitic, cf. 

22, and as verses 6, 7, on the one hand, and verses 
on the other, come from different documents, we must 
iate the two consecutive paragraphs, and regard the 
h ” of verse 8 as the Babylonian Cash or Cassites, a people 
distinct from the Cush of verse 6, which is Ethiopia; the 
nd interpretation of portions of Ger x. 8-12 are doubtful. 2 
“ mighty hunter before Yahweh ” has been variously 
ned as “ a divinely great hunter ” (Spurred) ; “ a hunter 
iance of Yahweh 99 (Holzinger); “ a hunter with the help 
hweh ” or “ of some deity whose name has been replaced by 
eh” (Gunkel, Genesis , p. 82). 

; name Nimrod has not been found in any ancient (say 
than 500 b.c.) non-Israelite document or inscription; and 
is no conclusive evidence for identifying Nimrod with any. 
e names found in such documents. In the absence of 
ace, the theories are naturally endless, especially as both 
sgendary and the historical heroes of the ancient East 
often “ mighty hunters.” Nimrod would suggest to a Jew 
Tian the idea of “ rebel,” wd** rebel; but this is not 
to be the etymology. By regarding the “ N ” as per- 
itive, Nimrod has been identified with Merodach, the god 
bylon (Pinches, Hastings’s Bible Did.). He has also been 
tfied with Gilgamesh, the hero of the epic which contains the 
Ionian Deluge story (Jeremias, Das A.T , im Lickte des alien 
Is), with various historical kings of Babylonia, with Orion, 
be. As the name Nmrt (Petrie, : Nemart ) frequently occurs 
jyptian documents of the XXIInd Dynasty, c. 972-749 
ie, Hist, of Egypt , iii. 242, &c.),the story of Nimrod is some- 
(E. Meyer ap. Holzinger, Genesis) conjectured to be of 
tian origin. Some support might be obtained for this 
by supposing Cush in verse 8 to be Ethiopia as in verse 6; 
t seems impossible to reconcile it with the statements in 
sis and Micah which connect Nimrod with Babylon and: 
ia. It is possible that the Nebrod of the Septuagint 
arly Philo and Josephus) is the more ancient form of the 
(Cheyne, Ency. Bibl.). 

1 Revised Version text with Kautzsch, Dillmann, Gunkel, 
nger, &c.; Revised Version marg., “Out of that land went 
‘ Asshur less probably following Septuagint, Vulgate, 
)rized Version, &c. 

r Cheyne’s reconstructions in Ency. Bibl., article “ Nimrod,” 
jnerally regarded as far too sweeping. Ball, Sacred Books of 
Id Testament, marks verse 9, which describes Nimrod as “a 
y hunter, 1 ' as a later addition, giving a mistaken explanation; 
: gibbor of verse 8. .. 


to Josephus, Ant. I. iv. 2, vi. 2, Nimrod built the Tower of Babel. 
According to the Rabbis (Tzeenah u Reenah, Hershon’s tr., p. 59), 
Nimrod cast Abraham into the fire because he refused to worship 
idols. , God, however, delivered him. 

Nimrod, in the form Nimrud or Nimroud,is an element in many 
modern place-names in western Asia. (W. H. Be.) 

NINE MEN’S MORRIS, known also as Morelles and Merelles , 
an ancient English game played with 9 counters a side on a board 
marked with four squares, one within the other. The middle 
points of the three inside squares are connected by straight lines, 
and, in a variation of the game, the corners also. The players, 
whose counters are of different colours, place these alternately 
one by one upon the intersections of the lines, the object of each 
being to get three of his own men in line, in which case he has 
the privilege of pounding, i.e. removing from the board, any one 
of his opponent’s men; although he may not take one of a row 
of three, unless there are no others. When all 18 counters have 
been placed on the board they are moved to adjacent unoccupied 
intersections. When all but three of a player’s men have been 
captured he is allowed to jump or hop to any vacant point he 
chooses. As soon, as a player is reduced to tw r o men he loses. 
In the time of Shakespeare ( Midsummer Night’s Dream , Act n. 
Scene 1) thegame was commonly played out of doors. 

, NINEVEH (Heb. nyi, in classical authors 5 Nt^os, Ninus; 
LXX. Ntmrtj, NTjvetttj: Assyrian Nina or Ninud], the best known 
and highly renowned capital of the Assyrian empire. There was 
a quarter or suburb of the old Babylonian city of Lagash whose 
name was written in the same way; thjs may possibly have^been 
the home of those settlers from Babylonia who gave its name to 
the Assyrian city. The name was carried elsewhere, probably by 
Assyrian settlers, and we meet with JNinoe in Asia Minor (Th. 
Noldeke, Hermes , v. 464, n. 2). Philostratus calls a Hierapolis, 
^ <JpX<ua NT vos but it must nqt be confounded with the Egyptian 
Ni-y, Assur-bani r pal Ni, the frontier city to the east of Egypt’s 
greatest extension, where Tethmosis (Thothmes) III. inflated 
elephants, probably situated on the Euphrates. This, however, 
may be the origin of Ctesias’s statement (ap. Diod. ii. 3) that 
Nineveh stood on the Euphrates; the Arabic geographer Yaqut 
places a Nineveh on the lower Euphrates near Babylon, and this 
may be a colony from the great Nineveh, or possibly the Nina 
of Lagash. -• . \ 

The derivation of the name is uncertain. The name Nina was 
borne also by the goddess Ishtar, whose worship was the special 
cult of Nineveh, and Ninua may well be a hypocoristicon of 
Nina. The ideogram for Nineveh, as also for the Lagash city, 
S 3 BJ , is a fish enclosed in the sign for house, possibly indi- 
cating a fish-pond, sacred to Ishtar. As the Semitic nunu means 
a fish, a play upon nunu and Nina is suggested, but the name 
may be pre-Semitic. A derivation from the root with a mean- 
ing like “ lowland ” is doubtful, unless we are sure that the na^ne 
is Semitic, and that the Lagash city also lay low. 

Nineveh was situated at the N.W. angle of an irregular 
trapezium of land which lay between the rivers Husur (Khausar, 
Choser) on the N.W.,- Gomal on the N.E. and E., Upper Zab on 
the S.E. and S. and Tigris on the S. and W. In extent this plain 
is 25 m. by 15 m., and contains the ruins of Nineveh at Kuyunjik 
and Nebi Yunus, of Dur Sargon at Khorsabad to the N.E. of 
Calah at Nimrud to the S. as well as of other towns not yet 
identified. The whole plain has a gradual slope from the low 
range of Jebel Maqtub and the hill of Ain-es-safra on the N.E. 
to the Tigris on the S.W. This plain was, for those days, amply 
protected on three sides by the two rapid broad streams of the 
Tigris and its tributary Zab, by the hills on the N.E. and tl^e 
river Gomal at their base. The weak N.W. side was partly 
covered by the Husur, an impassable flood in winter but easily 
fordable in summer. The floods caused by the Husur were 
frequent and destructive, on one occasion sweeping away the 
palace terrace at Nineveh and exposing the tombs of the kings, 
on another isolating Khorsabad. A great series of dams was 
therefore constructed (mapped and described in “ Topography 


lies can be. traced over 2<m. with a breadth of 200 it., and was 
1 with a rampart on the city side,' i :: . ■ ■ /” 

he city on the river side of the, Tigris extended about 2f'm., 
lorth wall measured 7000 ft,, the eastern wall was nearly 
dong and the southern about 1000 ft. The city thus formed 
ig narrow strip along. the Tigris, pierced at right angles by the 
ur, the waters of which, by closing the great dam in the 
srn wall, could be sent round the moats to the N. and S. 
Tigris inay have swept the western wall, though now a wide 
of sand has accumulated between the ruins and its present 
iriel which is perpetually shifting. /The actual extent of the 
may be reckoned at about 1800 acres, or about two-thirds 
>ize of Rome within Aurelian’s Wall., At the rate of 50 sq. 
to a person, it would have held a population of .175,000; 
the extent of the palaces, gardens, &c., forbid us to imagine 
such multitude except as refugees during. a siege. Outside 
:i ty proper lay wide outskirts (kablu) which were divided into 
ters each with a separate governor ( saknu ). Further afield 

.he RebiGNinua, in w r hich some have recognized the Reho- 
-Ir of r Gen. x. i 1 (Ninua is often replaced by ir or alu in the 
iptioris),/a less closely populated area which extended to 
included the, site of Khorsabad, before Sargon II. built his 
of Dur-Sargon there. Across the Tigris, connected. by a 
*e, day 'an extensive district, probably now replaced 'by 
ill. , As Esarhaddon entered Nineveh, on his triumphal 
’hTrom Sidon, through Rebit-Ninua, it is probable that this 
e covered the western suburbs. The walled city formed 
i of Acropolis, and it is. difficult to say exactly how far th'e j 
/of Nineveh should be extended. Few traces of private 
es have been found within the walls, but as deeds of sale speak 
iuse$‘i« Nineveh, which were bounded on three sides by other 
e/ there must have been continuous streets within the area 
ted ‘.by .that name. Great emphasis has been laid on the 
npent of a tetrapolis, formed by Nineveh, Khorsabad, Calah 
K'eramlis, with the dimensions given by Diodorus and /with 
ffirase' “ an exceeding great city of three days’ journey ” 
ah iii; 3)/ Admitting that this whole area was. thickly 
bited' ajid- might: be regarded by those at a distance aGone 
'and that the district may well Have had a common name, 
h' could hardly be Assur, there is yet no native evidence that 
veh extended so far. There is no trace of a common Wall, 
fiity was assfrorigly fortified towards the interior as on 'the 
He. ' Each had its. own Saknii, and the governor of Nineveh 
is below the governors of Assur and Calah in official lists, 
iecfe of sale “ the road to CalaH 99 is as often named as the 
Lg’s highway ” to Arbela or Assur. 
fe* history of Niheveh is, of course, bound up with that of 
rid 1 irr general. Later Assyrian writers professed to carry 
"its* foundation to the creation of the world, but we lack 
historical fevidence of its age 6r early histoty. We may 
;cture that it was founded by settlers from Babylonia Nina, 
;'hef statement that Nimrod founded it from Babylonia, along 
: /C^Iah, /Rehoboth-lr and Resen, shows that this opinion 
early held. We are, however, still without evidence that . 
was its first occupation. The mention of Gudea’s building 
fple foirTsihtarf in ‘Nina (^oo^b.c.) 1 may refer to the Lagash ; 
and : an inscription ; 6f Dung/ king of TJr (2706 b.c.), said to 
been' ’foil fid at Nineveh, might have been carried there bv 
r antiquary^ king. We reach firm ground with the statement . 
iamriiuralbi (2285 b.c.') that he “ made the' waters of Ishtar to 
orious iriNineveh in E-mes-mes,” the temple of Ishtar there 
e IV. 60-62). As -he had just spoken of “returning the- 
bus protetting' god to Assur,” and spells the name Ni-nu-a, 

\ can be no doubt that Nineveh is meant. Shalmaneser I:, 
s 'zikdfi inscriptions (L. W. King, Records 0 j the Reign of ; 
d'tPNinib I , p. 1 r^x),' tt 1360 b.c., records his restoration of. 
emple of Ishtar of Nineveh, which had -Been built by-Samsi- 
id/(Shamshi-Adad) ; and restored once before by Assur- 
Tt. Which 'Sam si-Ha dad (out of six at least) this was, 
whffih* Assur-uballit w-2 are not told; the first' of the former 


it and then restored it again; but an even earlier Samsi-Hadad 
may be meant. Dushratta ? i king of Mitanni, about 1400 B.c., in 
the TellreL-Amama letters .offers .to send to -the king of Egypt 
an image of Ishtar of Nineveh; from which it has been inferred 
that Nineveh w T as then under foreign rule. The same letters 
mention Shaushbi as goddess of Nineveh. A statue of a female 
nude figure found at Nineveh bears an inscription showing it 
to have been in the palace of Assur-bel-kala (1080 b.c.), who is 
therefore supposed to have resided in Nineveh. Assur-reshrishi, 
Mutakkil Nusku and.Tiglath-pileser I. restored a temple of Ishtar, 
probably in Nineveh. Assur-narsin-apli .(885 b.c.) restored the 
temple E-mas-mas of Ishtar at Nineveh, but removed his- resL 
dence to Calah. Shalmaneser II. set out on several of his expe- 
ditions from Nineveh,- but in the latter part of his reign resided at 
Calah,. and; w r hen rebellion .broke out under his son . Assur-danin- 
apli Nineveh sided with the rebel prince. Sennacherib records 
that several of his royal ancestors had been buried in Nineveh 
and they presumably had resided there. At the commencement 
of .his reign Sennacherib found Nineveh a poor place. A store?- 
house, the ancient and renowned temple; an armoury or storehouses 
were the- chief buildings. • Two lofty platforms along the Tigris 
front had served as foundations of the palaces hitherto built, but 
the platforms had been wrecked and the palaces were in decay. 
Sennacherib restored and. enlarged the northern platform now 
covered by the Kuyunjik mound and built his palace on the 
south-western portion of it. It has been only partially excavated, 
though seventy-one rooms were opened, and it is the grandest 
architectural effort of Assyria, «:The bas-reliefs with wffiich the 
walls are adorned are unrivalled in antiquity, for variety , of 
subject, breadth of composition, truth of presentation and 
artistic treatment’. The accuracy with' which building operations 
are portrayed, -and a sense of landscape-, are, great advances even 
on the superb work of Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad. Gn the 
adjoining platform to the south, now Nebi-Yunus, Sennacherib 
erected an arsenal for military supplies. Nineveh was badly 
supplied with water for drinking; the inhabitants had to “ turn 
their eyes to heaven for the rain,” but Sennacherib conducted 
water by eighteen canals from the hills into the Husur and 
distributed its waters round the moats and into store tanks, or 
ponds, within the city. He laid out a fine park or Paradise, for 
pleasure and the chase, to the east of his palaces, and built up a 
•magnificent “triumphal way ” sixty-two cubits broad and forbade 
any householder to encroach upon the street. Sennacherib made 
Nineveh his court residence and, after his destruction of Babylon 
and the influx of the enormous booty. brought back from his con- 
quests, it must have been the most magnificent and wealthiest 
.city . of the East. 

Esarhaddon began to rebuild Babylon and so departed from 
his father’s purpose to make Nineveh the metropolis of the 
empire, but he did not altogether neglect the city. He rebuilt 
the- temple of Assur at Nineveh, and a palace for himself now 
•covered by. the Nebi-Yunus mound and so inefficiently explored. 
Thither Assur-bani-pal brought the rebel Egyptian vassals 
Necho and Sharru-ludar/ the Elamite kings, the booty , and 
captives of his continual conquests. He rebuilt the temples 
and a palace- for himself north of Sennacherib’s on the site of 
the latter’s- harem; which -was adorned with extraordinary 
variety and richness. His sculptures are at the highest range 
of original, and effective delineation in, antiquity. Especially 
is his palace famous for the celebrated library, of which Senna- 
cherib had made a, commencement. Tens of thousands of. clay 
tablets, systematically arranged on shelves, contained . the 
classics of the Babylonian literature for which his scribes ran- 
sacked arid copied . the treasures, of all then known centres of 
literary life.. 

Very little trace Is left of the fortunes of Nineveh during the 
reigns of the sons of Assur-bani-pal. : Nineveh, according to 
Herodotus, was besieged by Cyaxares and the Medes but saved 
by Madyes. and. the Scythians. some twenty or.more years before 
the Medes in alliance with Nabopolassar* king of Babylon, 


' seems prana Die an at 'amea/vy • nooa or tne besiegers Durst 
rent dam and ( while thus emptying the moats launched a 
against the ■ west 'Wall ‘ on - the - inside and thus breached the 
ces. ' - . i ; -'-'i - ' -i. ! ; : 

nay be of interest , to record >. the names of the governors of 
r eh: Nergal-mudammik. 835 B . C .;.N in ib- m u kin-ahi, 790-761 
Mahde,, 725 b.c.; Nabu-dmi-epush, ,704 B.c/; Afii-ilai, 649 
>fhciated ks Eponyms for the year. ’ ■ 

as generally .admitted, the ruins of Mespila and Larissa 
:ribecL” by Xenophon, A nab. iii. 4, 7 sq. were those of 
injik ‘and Nimrud, we may conclude that there was, no 
ited city on the spot at the time of the march of the’ Greeks 
Cyrhs (cf. Strabo xvi, p. 245). The name of Nineveh 
■tcNmwe; Arabic Ninawk, Ntinawa) continued, even in the 
[e ages, to be applied to a site opposite Mosul on the east 
of the Tigris, where huge m bunds and the traces of ari 
at* city . walk bore witness of former greatness. Copious 
nces.tb these mentions are collected in Tuch, De Mind U.r be 
zig, 1845). Ibn Jubair, p., 237 sq., followed by Ibn Batuta r 
li -gives a good description of the ruins and the great shrine 
aah a,s existing in the i2th ; century- /The, name of Ninawa 
td, not. to the ruins, but. l t6 the ,Rus,tak- (fields and hamlets) 
le site (Baladhuri, p. : 331; Ibn. Haukal, p. 145; Yaqpt, 

-v • • •' ' ' ; v • . ' ■' ; •; < 

ery complete summary, of -the traditions will be found in Lincke, 
men- und- Nifteveh/’ in Geschichte und Sage der Mittelmeervolker 
voy^6o6^ , L -a- II • .»A . • : 

e explorations of Sir A: H. . Layard at iCuyunjik (1845- 
and 1 849-1851 ) definitely' located the city,, in confirmation- 
dent tradition and the identifications of .Rich and others, 
rations- were r carried; on by Rawdinson, 1853-1855.;. H. 
Lm, 1854; G. Smith, 1 .87 3-1 874 and' 1876; Rassam again,- 
Ai ‘Wallis ' Budge,' " i’8,88- 1 889; and King, Tpo2. 
enormous ' mound of Kuyunjit now, separated from , that 
ibi-Y>unus by . the. deep aiid rapid .Khausar, /rparksThe site 
e palace, of Sennacherib and; Assur-b a ni-paL The, pipund 
ibi- Yunus is -crowned by the. /. Tomb -of Jonah// ^acred 
3 to the mpdern , inhabitants, and cauk/ pot be ; explore;!; 
y. sinking shaft , within the ; walls ;of, -a, private hoju.se, : some 
tureji slabs were recovered, and .the Turkish gqvernn\enX 
opened out part of a palace of . Esafhaddojn. . Excavations 

0 of the; great city gates showed them to have been; erected 

mnacherib. ..... ... ;J ... 

iLiQGRA phy. —T he .architecture of; these palaces is .exhaustively 
d in r Ferguson s. 'Palaces of Nineveh an# ' Perse: polls ‘Res tor ml 

1 Perrot and Ch\piez> 'Art'-in Chaldea d'nS AsttyidN Each palace 
n. itself a fort, and 'the -external 'wills "are still • 80; ft. jhigh^ in 
*.> , The > many} topographical details furnished by. -ex pip rat fon 
compared, with the building inscriptions and the indications 
by deeds of sale will doubtless enable us ultimately 'to map 

re principal features of 'the ancient' city/ but- 'much more sys- 
ic exploration is needed, as weU as further publication of exists 
jcurnents. ; . (C. H. W. J.) 

tfG-PO *(Ning-PoF u, ; Le. Gity of the Peaceful Waves) ; - ia 
3 'city of China, the principal emporium of trade. . in , the 
nee of- Chehkiang, standing in; a 'fine plain bounded by 
Tains towards the west/ oh the. left -bank: Of the Ning-po 
about 16 mv from its mouthy in 29/49' N-.y 121® 35' E. It 
Isi ted by Portuguese traders as early as 152,2-, and is one of 
l ve seaport s which were thrown open t o, , £ or-eign : * trade' i n 
by the treaty of Nanking. The population of the city and 
*bs is. estimated- from 400,000 to :50a, ooo> I Ning-po. iis 
unded by a fine old wail, 25 ft. high and 1,6 broad* pierced 
c gates and two passages for ships r in its circuit ; pf 4jti> /5,4P* 
within the walls there is a considerable belt of open aground,, 
in many places , the • ramparts are thickly covered with 
nfi. and honeysUclde; In ascending the river a stranger's 
s first caught by the numerous huge ice-houses with high 
hed roofs and by s a tall white tower— the T-ien’-feng-t J a or 
j po pagoda or obelisk — which rises to a height of ; 160 ft. 
i as fourteen stories^ and seven tiers of windows^; but has 
tunateLy rbeen stripped of its- galleries - and otherwise 
,ged. /Another striking' structure in. the heart of .the . city 
xix. 23 


cationai pre-emmence, tnere is no lacic or temples, monasteries 
and colleges, but few of these are of any architectural significance; 
Brick is the ordinary building material, and the dwelling-houses 
ar-e mostly of one storey. Silks, cottons, carpets, furniture; 
white-wood - carvings and straw hats are the chief products of 
the local industry. ; Large szdt-works are carried - on in ; the 
vicinity, and thousands of fishermen are -engaged, mainly between 
April- and July /in catching cuttle-fish. In spite of the powerful 
Gompetition of Shanghai, Ning-po has a valuable foreign trade. 
It’ is regularly visited - by the vessels of the China Navigation 
Company arid the Chinese Merchants' Steam Navigation Com- 
pany.- From *2-16,191 register tons in 1873 the tonnage of the 
port had increased to 303,109 in 1880, and in 1904 the figures 
rose to 532,869 tons. The value of the trade passing through the 
custom house in 1904 was £3 ,052 ,629, as compared with £2 ,3 1 2 ,000 
in' 1900 and '£3 ,405, 000 in 1880. Straw or grass hats, straw mats, 
samshu (from the Shao-sing district)' Chinese drugs, vegetable 
tallow and fish are among the chief exports; in 1904 the hats 
numbered 2,125,566, though in 1863 they had only amounted to 
4o,ob6,"arid thematsthiainly despatched to south China-, average 
from 1 -000,000, 10-27060,000. Missions are maintained in Ning-po 
by the Roman Catholic church, by the Church Missionary Society 
(1848), the American Presbyterians, the Reformed Wesley ans, 
the China Inland Mission (1857), &c. A mission hospital was 
instituted in 1843. After the storming of Chenhai — the fortified 
town - at the 'mOuth of The river- — on the 10th of October 1841, 
the British forces quietly took ^possession of Ning-po on the 12th. 
In 1864 the- T'aip'ings held the town for six months. 

• NINIAN, ST, a ; Briton, probably from Strathclyde, who was 
trained 'at Rome and founded a church at Whithorn on the 
west side- of Wigtown Bay. Whithorn has been identified uith 
the Leukopibia of Ptolemy; but this is uncertain. Bede, writing 
three -centuries after Niriian, ascribes "the name Ad Candidam' 
Casam to the fact that the church of Ninian was built of stone. 
W T e are told' by Bede that St Ninian dedicated hrs church to St 
^Ja^tin pLTours,. who died, between. 397 and 400, but Ailred of 
Rievaulx is o,ur only authority for the statement that St Martin 
supplied; him with masons. The population of the north shore 
pf The Solway Birth at the beginning of the 5th century were 
probably either Piets or Goidels or a blend of both, and naturally 
hostile, to the, Romanized Britons.. Bede^ .records that Ninian 
preached among the Piets. within the^Mounth, w’hich indicates 
that, he was acquainted with, the Pictish language. The. legends 
of his work: in Ireland probably. arise, from the influence exercised 
in that country by the church of W^hi/horn. The date of Ninian's 
death is given by Archbishop: Ussher as 432, but there is no, 
authority, for This statement^,, ; •, . 

; Sfee Eccll fed. C.. Plummer, Oxford, 1896), iii., iv. ; 

Alfred of ,Riey ( aulx v “ Life of Sp Ninian,” : in the Historians of Scotland 
vpl. y/f Edinburgh, 1874) ; W. E. Skene, ^ Celtic Scotland (Edinburgh, 
187/), ii. 2 -ff. ; andd- Rhys, Celtic- Britain (London, i904)/p; 1 73. 

Mmv, the ideographic design at ion. of a. solar, deity of Baby- 
lonia,; The phonetic designation is uncertain— perhaps Annshit:. 
The cult of ; Ninib can be Traced back to the oldest period. of 
Babylonian history. r In the inscriptions found at Shirgulla (or 
Shirpurla, also known as Lagash), he appears as Nin-girsu; that 
is, / the lord of |Girsu r /. \vhich. appears to have been a quarter of 
Shirgulla. He is closely associated with Bel ( q.v .), or En-lil of 
Nippur, as whose son he is commonly, designated. , The com- 
bination r . pom fs to , the amalgamation of the .district in which 
Ninib w^s-.-iYprshipped, with the ,one. in which Bel was the chief 
deity. -This district may have been Shirgulla, and surrounding 
places, .whjich; as we know, fell at one time under the control 
of theauJersioLNippur. , . . 1 - . > - . • 

Ninib appears in a .double, capacity in , the .epithets bestowpd 
on him^ ; jand in the hymns and inca-ntations addressed > to him. 
On .the ope hand he is the healing god who releases from, sickness 
and, ^hp.ban.of.tfieudemonslp general, and, on. tjie other he is the 
gpdpf ^war ,and;,9£ the </iase, ariped with 1 terrible, weapons,. . It./s 
nof easy, to reconcile these two phases, except on the assumption 
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aash absorbed the attributes of practically all the minor 
leities. 

the systematized pantheon, Ninib survives the tendency 
rds centralizing all sun cults in Shamash by being' made the 
>ol of a certain phase of the sun. Whether this, phase is 
of the morning sun or. of the springtime with which bene- 
t qualities are associated, or that of the noonday sun or of 
summer solstice, bringing suffering and destruction in its 
:, is still a matter of dispute, with the evidence on the whole 
vour of the former proposition. At the same time, the 
bility of a confusion between Ninib and Nergal (q.v.) must 
dmitted, and perhaps we are to see the solution of the 
Lem in the recognition of two diverse schools of theological 
llation, the one assigning to Ninib the role of the spring-tide 
deity, the other identifying him with the sun of the summer 
ce. In the astral-theological system Ninib becomes the 
d Saturn. The swine seems to have been the animal sacred 
m, or to have been one of the symbols under which he is 
sented. Theconsortof Ninib was Gula (q.v.). (M. Ja.) . 

NUS, in Greek mythology, the eponymous founder of 
ceh (q.v.), and thus the city itself personified. He was 
to have been the son of Belos or Bel, to have conquered 
^enteen years the whole of western Asia with the help of 
us, king of Arabia, and to have founded the first empire, 
ig the siege of Bactra he met Semiramis, the wife of one 
s officers, Onnes, whom he took from her husband and 
Led. The fruit of the marriage was Ninyas, i.e. “ The 
rite.” After the death of Ninus, Semiramis, who was 
ed of causing it, erected to him a temple-tomb,, nine stades 
and ten stades broad, near Babylon. According to Castor 
yncelL p. 167) his reign lasted fifty-two years, its commence- 
falling 2189 b.c. according to Ctesias. Another Ninus 
scribed by some authorities as the last king of Nineveh, 
ssor of Sardanapalus. 

J. Gilmore, Fragments of the Persika of Ktesias (1888). 

)BE, in Greek mythology, daughterof Tantalus and Dione, 
of Amphion, king of Thebes. Proud of her numerous 
y%six daughtersand six sons, she boasted of her superiority 
r friend Leto, the mother of only two children, Apollo 
Artemis. As a punishment, Apollo slew her sons and 
ais her daughters! Their bodies lay for nine days unburied, 
eus had changed the people to stone; on the tenth day 
vere buried by the gods. Out of pity for her grief, the gods 
;ed Niobe herself into/a rock on Mount Sipylus in Phrygia, 
uch form she continued to weep (Homer, Iliad , xxiv, 
17; Apollodorus iii. 57 Ovid, Metam. vf. 146-312). The 
5 and number of her children, and the time and place 
fir death, are variously given. This “ Niobe,” described 
,usanias (i. 21) and Quintus Smyrnaeus" 3 (i.. 2 93-306), both 
of the district, was' the appearance assumed by. a cliff on 
is when seen from a distance and from the proper point 
;w (see Jebb on Sophocles, Antigone , 831). It is to be 
guished from an archaic figure still visible, carved in the 
ern side of the mountain near Magnesia, to which tradition 
iven the name of ^liobe, but which is really intended for 
e. : ' • 

ording to some, Niobe is the goddess of snow and winter, 

■ children, slain by Apollo and Artemis, symbolize the ice 
now melted by the sun in spring; according to others, 
an earth-goddess, 1 whose progeny— -vegetation and the 
of the soil'— is dried up and slain every summer by the 
of the sun-god. Burmeister regards the legend as an 
rit in the struggle between the followers of Dionysus and 
) in Thebes, in which the former were defeated and driven 
to Lydia. Heffter builds up the story round the dripping 
n Lydia, really representing an Asiatic goddess, but taken 
: Greeks for an ordinary woman. Enmann, who interprets 
tme as “ she who prevents increase ” (in contrast to Leto, 
lade women prolific), considers the main point of the myth 
Niobe’s loss of her children. 1 He' compares her story with 


of others. The appearance, of the rock . on Sipylus gave rise to 
the story of Niobe having been turned to stone. The -tragedians 
used her story to point the moral of the instability of human 
happiness; Niobe became the representative of human nature, 
liable to pride in prosperity and forgetfulness of the respect and 
submission due to the gods. 

The tragic story of Niobe was-a favourite subject in literature 
and art. Aeschylus and Sophocles wrote tragedies upon it; 
Ovid has described it at length in his Metamorphoses . In art, 
the most famous representation was a marble group of Niobe 
and her children, taken by Sosius to Rome and set up in the 
temple of Apollo Sosianus (Pliny, Nat. Hist . xxxvi. 4). What 
is probably a Roman imitation of this work was found in 1583 
near the Lateran, and is now in the Uffizi gallery at Florence. 
In ancient times it was disputed whether the original was the 
work of Praxiteles or Scopas, and modern authorities are not 
agreed as to its identity with the group mentioned by Pliny. 

. On the whole subject see C.E. Burmeister, De fabula 'quae de Niobe 
ejusque Uberis agit (Wismar, 1836); L. Curtze, Fxxbido Niobes 
Thebanae (Corbach, 1836); W. Heffter in Zeilschrift fur Gymnasial- 
wesen , ix. (1855); C. B. Stark, Niobe und die Niobiden (1863), the 
standard work; E. Thramer, Pergamos (1888) ; . C. Friederichs, 
Praxiteles und die Niobegruppe (1865); A. JVlayerhofer and H. 
Ohlrich, Die Florentine r Niobegruppe (1881 and 1888); for the Niobe 
on Mount Sipylus, see C. B. Stark, Nach dem griechischen Orient 
(1874); G. Weber, Le Sipylos et ses monuments (1880) ; W. Ramsay. 
“ Sipvlos and Cybele,” in Journal of Hellenic Studies;, Iii; (1882); 
Frazer's Pausanias , iii. 555; for vase-paintings, see H. Heyde* 
mann, Niobe und Niobiden auf : griechischen Vasenbildern. (187 5). 
For further literature on the subject, see A. Preuncr’s mythological 
bibliography in C. Bursian’s Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der 
klassischen AltertumSivissenschaft , vol. xxv. (1891); the various 
derivations of the name and Interpretations of the legend are given 
in Enmann s article in Roscheris Lexikon der Mythologie. 

In Greek Art, fig. 29 (from an Orvjeto vase) represents the 
slaying of the children of Niobe bv Apollo and Artemis; fig. *78 
(PI. VI.), Niobe shielding her youngest daughter. 

NIORT, a city of western France, chief town of the department 
of Deux-Sevres, 42 m. E.N.E. of La Rochelle on the railway 
to Saumur. Pop. (1906) 20,538. Niort is situated on the left 
bank of the Sevre Niortaise, partly in the valley and partly on 
the' slopes of the enclosing hills. The tower of the church of 
Notre-Dame (15th and 16th centuries) has a spir£ 246 ft. high; 
with bell-turrets adorned with statues of the evangelists, and 
at the base a richly decorated dais in the Renaissance style; 
and the north doorway shows a balustrade, of which the balusters 
form the inscription O Mater Dei , memento mei . St Andre, 
with a fine; window in the apse, and St Hilaire, which contains 
some beautiful frescoes, both date from the 19th century. Of 
the old castle, whose site is partly occupied by the prefecture, 
there remains the donjon— two large square towers united by 
a central building, flanked by turrets, built, it is said, by Henry 
II. of England or Richard Cceur de Lion. The platform on the 
top affords a fine view of the public garden (one of the most 
picturesque in France) and the valley of the Sevre. The old 
town-hall, Renaissance in style, is wrongly known as the Alienor 
palace, after Eleanor of Guienne; it contains a collection of 
antiquities. The house is still shownrin which Madame de 
Maintenon is erroneously stated to have been born. Near Niort 
are the fine feudal ruins of the fortress of Coudray-Salbart. 

Niort is the seat of a prefect and a court of assizes, and has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a board of trade- 
arbitration, lycees for Both sexes, a school of drawing, a chamber 
of commerce and a branch of the Bank of France. Tanning, 
currying, shammy-dressing, glove-making and the manufacture 
of brushes and boots and shoes are the staple industries. : 

Up to the 7th century^ the Niort plain formed part of the Gulf 
of Poitou; and the mouth of the Sevre lay at the foot of the hills 
now occupied by the town which grew up round the castle 
erected by Henry Plantagenet in 1155. The place was captured 
by Louis VIII. in 1224. By the' peace of Bretigny it was ceded 
to the English; but its inhabitants revolted against the Bl&ck 
Prince, and most of them were massacred when his troops 
recovered the town by assault. In 1373 Duguesclin regained 


self master of the town, which successfully resisted the 
holic forces after the Battle of Jarnac, but surrendered without 
ring. a blow after that of Moncoritour. Henry, IV. rescued 
:om the League. It suffered* severely by the revocation of 
edict of Nantes* : * . •: . 

IPIGON [Neepigon, or NEPiGoxJa lake and river of Thunder 
- district, Ontario, Canada. The lake is 30 m. N. of the. bay 
he same name on Lake Superior, at an altitude ,of 852. ft. 
ve the sea. : It is 70 m. long and 50 m. wide; contains over 

0 islands* is very deep, and has a much -in den ted. shore-line 

suring upwards of 580 m. The river, which drains the lake, 
:ends several hundred feet in the 40 m.of its course and is the > 
est stream flowing into Lake Superior. It .is widely :known , 
the excellence of its trout fishing. v 7 ' 

1PISSING, a lake of the district of , the same name in Ontario, 
iada, situated nearly midway between Lake Huron and the 
awa river, at an altitude of 644 ft. above the sea. It is of 
gular shape, with bold shores, and contains many islands; 
n the north it receives the waters of Sturgeon river, r It is 
tn. in length and 20 in breadth; discharges its waters. , by 
nch river into Lake Huron, and is separated by a low water** 
Ifrom the. Mattawa river, a tributary of the Ottawa. It has ; 
n? proposed as the summit level of the projected Ottawa and 
>rgian Bay canal,, an important project rendered difficult by i 
numerous rapids both on French river and on the Ottawa, 
h the Ottawa, Mattawa and French* it formed the old 
igeur route from Montreal to the Great Lakes. * 
fIPPUR, one of the most ancient of all the Babylonian cities 
vhich we have any knowledge, the special seat of the worship 
he Sumerian god, Endil, lord of the storm demons. It was 
ated : on both, sides of the Shatt-en-Nil canal, one. of the 
iiest courses of the Euphrates, between the present bed of that 
;r and the Tigris, almost 100 m. S.E. of Bagdad, in 32 0 7' N. 
10' £. It is represented by the great complex of ruin mounds 
>wn to the Arabs as Nuffar, written by the earlier .explorers 
feri divided into two main parts by the dfy bed of the old 
itt-en-Nil (Arakhat). The highest point of these ruins, a 1 
ical hill rising about 100 ft. above the level Of the surrounding 
in, N.E. of the canal bed, is called by the Arabs Bint el-Amir 
“prince's daughter:” Here very brief and unsatisfactory 
avations w'ere conducted by Sir A. H. Layard in 1851; which 
ved, however, by means of the* inscribed bricks discovered, 
identify the site. The university of Pennsylvania began 
tematic excavations in* 1889 under the directorship of Dr John 
Peters. ' With §6me intermissions -these excavations were 
itinued until 1900 under the original director and his successors, 
John Henry Haynes arid Dr H. V. Hilprecht. The result of 
ir work is a fairly continuous history of Nippur, and especially : 
its great- temple, E-kur, from the earliest period. - 
)riginally a village of reed huts in the marshes, similar to many 
those which can be seen in that region to-day, Nippur under- , 
at the usual vicissitudes of such villages — floods and conflagra- 
as. For some reason habitation persisted at the same spot, 

1 gradually the site rose above the marshes, partly as^ a result 
the mere accumulation of debris, consequent on continuous 
citation, partly through the efforts of the inhabitants. As 1 
se began to develop in civilization, they substituted, at least 
far 1 as their shrine was concerned, buildings of mud-brick for, 
d huts. The earliest age of civilization, which we may 
iignate as the clay age, is marked by rude, hand-made pottery 
i thumb -marked bricks, flat on one side, concave on the other, 
tdually developing through several fairly marked stages. The 
ict form of the sanctuary at that period cannot be determined, 

t it seems to have been in some way connected with the burning 
the dead, and extensive remains of such cremation are found 
all the earlier, pre-Sargonic strata. There is evidence of the 
^cession on this site of different peoples, varying somewhat 
:heir degrees of civilization. One stratum is marked. by painted 
ttery of goocj. make, similar to that found m a corresponding 
atum in Susa, and resembling the early pottery of the Aegean 


the manufacture .of pottery, but superior, apparently, as builders. 
In one of these earlier strata, of very great antiquity, there was 
discovered, in connexion with the shrine, a conduit built of bricks, 
in the form of , an arch. Somewhere, apparently, in the 4th 
millennium b.c., we begin to find inscriptions written on clay, 
in an almost linear script, in the. Sumerian tongue. The shrine 
at this time stood on a raised platform and apparently contained, 
as a characteristic feature, an artificial mountain or peak, a 
so-called, ziggurat, the precise shape and size of which we are, 
however, unable to determine. So far as we can judge from the 
inscriptions, Nippur did not enjoy at this time, or at any later 
period for that matter, political hegemony, but was distinctively 
a sacred city, important from the possession of the famous shrine 
of En-lil. Inscriptions of Lugal-zaggisi and Lugal-kigub-nidudu, 
kings of Erech and Ur respectively, and of other early pre-Semitic 
rulers, on door-sockets, and stone yases, show the veneration in 
which the ancient shrine was then held and the importance 
attached to its possession, a? giving a certain stamp of legitimacy. 
So on their votive offerings some of these rulers designate them- 
selves as patesvs or over-priests, of En-lil. Early in the 3rd 
millennium B.c. the .city was conquered and occupied by the 
Semitic rulers of Akkad, or Agade, and numerous votive objects 
of , Aju-usharsid (Urumush or Rimush), Sargon and Naram-Sin 
testify, to the veneration in which they also held this sanctuary. 
En-lil was in fact adopted as the Bel or great lord of the Semitic 
pantheon. .The last monarch of this dynasty, Naram-Sin, 
rebuilt; both the temple and the city walls, and in the accumula- 
tion of debris now marking the ancient site his remains are found 
about half way from the top to the bottom. To this Akkadian 
occupation succeeded an occupation by the first Semitic dynasty 
of Ur,; and the constructions of Ur-Gur or Ur-Engur, the great 
builder of Babylonian temples, are superimposed immediately 
upon the constructions of Naram-Sin. Ur-Gur gave to the temple 
its final characteristic form. Partly razing the constructions of 
his predecessors, he erected a terrace of unbaked bricks, some 
40 ft. high, covering a space of about 8 acres, near the north- 
western edge of which, towards the western corner, he built a 
ziggurat , or stage- tower,, of three stages of unburned brick, faced 
with kiln-burned bricks laid in bitumen. On the summit of this 
artificial mountain stood, apparently, as at Ur and Eridu, a small 
chamber, the special shrine or abode of the- god. Access to the 
stages of the ziggurat, from the court beneath, was had by an 
inclined plane on the south-east side. To the north-east of the 
ziggurat stood, apparently, the House of Bel, and in the courts 
below the ziggurat stood. various other buildings,shrines, treasure 
chambers and the like. The whole structure was roughly 
orientated, with the comers towards the cardinal points of the 
compass* Ur-Gur also rebuilt the walls of the city in general on 
tjie line of Naram-Sin ’s walls. 

T^e restoration of the general features of the temple of 
this and the immediately succeeding periods has been greatly 
facilitated, by the discovery of a sketch map on a fragment of 
a clay tablet. This sketch map represents a quarter of the city 
to the eastward of; the Shatt-en-Nil canal, which was enclosed 
within its own walls, a. city within a city, forming an irregular 
square, with sides roughly 2700 ft. long, separated from the other 
quarters of the city, as fromjhe surrounding country to the north 
and east, by canals on all sides, with broad quays along the walls. 
A smaller canal divided this quarter of the city itself into two 
parts, in the south-eastern part of which, in the middle of its 
S.E. side, stood the temple, while in the N.W. part, along the 
Shatt-en-Nil, two great storehouses are indicated. The temple 
proper, according to this plan, consisted of an outer and inner 
court (each covering approximately 8 acres), surrounded by 
double walls, with ziggurat on the north-western edge of the 
latter. • 

. The temple continued to be built upon or rebuilt by kings of 
various succeeding dynasties, as shown by bricks and votive 
objects bearing the inscriptions of the kings of various dynasties 
of Ur .and Isin* It seems to have suffered severely in some 


roken fragments of -statuary, votive vases and;. the -like,; 
that period, blit at : t he * same time t& have won -recognition 
the Elamite conquerors, so that -Ena ku (Sem. Rim-Sin , 
:al Arioch), the Elamite king of Larsay styles himself “ shep- . 
of the land of ; Nippur.” With the establishment of the 1 
Ionian empire, under ‘Khammurabi, early in the 2nd>pre- ; 
tian millennium, the religious as well as the political centre 
fluence was transferred to Babylon, Marduk became 1 the ; 
>r lord of the pantheon, many of En-lil J s attributes and 
s were transferred to him, and E-kur was to some extent 
cted. Under the succeeding Cossaean dynasty, however, 
ly after the middle Of the 2nd millennium, E-kur was ; 
red once more to its- former splendour, several monarchs of 
dynasty built upon and adorned it/ and thousands of in- . 
ions, dating' froth the j - tim'd of those rulers, have -been ; 
vered in its archives. After the middle of the 12 th centur£ • 
vs another long period of comparative neglect, but with the 
test of Babylonia by the Assyrian Sargoifi at the clbseof the 
entiiry b.c., we meet again with building inscriptions, and : 
: Assur-bani-pal; about the middle 1 of the 7th century,' we 
E-kur restored with a splendour greater than ever before, 
Iggurat of that period being 190 ft.' by 128 ft. After that ; 
r appears to have gradually fallen into' decay-' until finally, 
e Seleucid period, the ancient temple was turned' into • a 
jss. Huge walls were -erected at the' edges of the antient i 
:ey the courts of the temple were filled' with houses and streets, 
he ziggurai itself was curiously built over in a cruciform shape, 
:onverted into an acropolis for the fortress. This fortress 
occupied and further built upon until the dose of the 
iian* period, about a.d. 250; but under the succeeding rule 
3 Sassanids it in its turn fell into decay, and the ancient 
uary beeafne, to a considerable extent, a mere place of ,, 
ture, only a little village of mud huts huddled about the -j 
at ziggurai- continuing to be inhabited. The store-house 
er of the temple town had not been explored as late as 1909. 
at Tello, so at Nippur, the.clay archives! of the temple were 
l not in the temple proper, but on an outlying mound, 
l-eastward of the temple quarter, without the walls above 
ibed, and separated from it by a large basin connected with 
hatt-en-Nil, lay a triangular mound, about 25 ft. in average 
t and 13 acres in extent. In this were found large numbers 
icribed clay tablets (it is estimated that upward of 40, boo 
ls and fragments have been excavatedrin this mound alone) , 
g from the middle of the 3rd millennium B.c. onward into I 
^rsian period, partly temple archives, partly school exer- I 
irid text-books, partly mathematical tables, with a ; tonsider- | 
lumber of documents of a more distinctly literary character, j 
m account of one 'of the most interesting fragments of ; U 
ry or religious character, found at Nippur, see below, 
e great complex of ruin mounds lying S.W. of the Shatt-en- | 
anal, larger in extent and mass than the N.E. ^complex, 1 
not up to 1909 been so fully explored as the mounds to 
[.E. Almost directly opposite the temple, however, a large 
e was excavated, apparently of the Cossaean period, and in 1 
neighbourhood and further southward on these mounds 
numbers of inscribed tablets of various periods, including 
le archives of the Cossaean and commercial archives of the 
m period, were excavated. The latter, the “ books arid | 
’s ; ” of the 'house Of Murashu, commercial - agents of the I 
nment, throw light on the condition of the city and the 
list rat ion of the country in the Persian period, the 5 th j 
ry b.c. The former give us a very good idea of the 1 admini- | 
on of an ancient temple. The whole city of Nippur appears 
ve been at that time merely an appanage of the temple, 
emple itself was a great landowner, possessed of both farms 
pasture land. Its tenants were obliged to render careful 
.nts of their administration. of the property entrusted to their 
Which were 1 preserved in the archives of The templd; / We j 
also from these arch ives lists of goods 4 con t anted in the 
[e treasuries and salary lists of tdmple officials, -oh tablet forms 
illy prepared and marked off for periods of a year or less. 


Jewish- town./ dating from about the beginning of the Arabic 
period onward to the roth ■ century a.d. , in the houses of. which 
were large numbers bf* incantation bowls. Jewish ■ na!mes, 
appearing in the Persian documents discovered at Nippur, show, 
however, that Jewish settlement at that city dates in fact from 
a much earlier period, and the discovery on some of the tablet's 
found there of the name of the* canal Kabari suggests* that : the 
Jewish - settlement of the exile, on the canal Chebar, to which 
Ezekiel belonged, may have been somewhere in this neighbour- 
hood, if not at Nippur itself. Hilprecht indeed believes thatrthe 
Kabari was the Shatt-en-NiL Of the history and conditions of 
Nippur in the Arabic period we learn little from the excavations, 
BUI from outside sources it appears that the city -was the seat 
of a : 'Christian bishopric as late as the 12th century a.d. . . ■ 

The excavations at Nippur were the first to reveal to us the 
extreme antiquity of Babylonian civilization, and, as -afirefidy 
stated, they give us- the best consecutive record of the develop- 
ment of that civilization, with a continuous occupancy from a 
period of unknown -antiquity, long ante-dating 5000 b.c., onward 
to the middle ages. But while Nippur has been more fully- ex^ 
plored than any other old Babylonian city, except Babylon and 
Lagash, still only a small part of the great ruins of the ancient site 
had been examined in 1909. These ruins have been particularly 
fruitful- in inscribed material, especially clay tablets, many of 
them from the very earliest periods; but little of artistic of 
architectural' importance has been discovered. Excavation at 
Nippur is particularly difficult and costly by reason of the in- 
accessibility of the site, and the dangerous and unsettled con- 
dition of the surrounding country, and still more by reason of the 
immense mass of later debris under which the earlier and more 
important Babylonian remains are buried. 

' See: A: H. Layard, Nineveh >and Babylon (1853) ; John P. Peters, 
Nippur' (1897)3 H. Y. Hilprecht, Excavations in Assyria and Baby - 
Ionia (1904); Clarence S. Fisher, Excavations at Nippur. (1st part 
1.905, 2nd part 1906); Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania, a mo'numerital edition of' the cuneiform texts found 
at Nippur, with brief introductions ; : and notes of a more general 
character (1893 foil.).. For a plan ; of . the Parthian palace see 
Architecture, vol. ii. p. 381. (J. P. Pe.) . 

j The Nippur Deluge Fragment.— From among the - many 
tablets and fragments of tablets discovered at Nippur one of more 
than ordinary interest was published in 1910. Though mutilated 
portions of only a few of its lines have been preserved, and 
the text contains no proper name, it is clear that the tablet 
represents part of a Babyloniap version of the Deluge- Legencf. 1 
The portion of the sto/y covered by the text relates to the 
warning given by Ea to.Ut-napishtjmj therBabylonian equivalent 
of the Hebrew Noah. The god here -states that he is about to 
send a deluge, .which will cause destruction to all mankind, and 
he gives directions for the, building of a great ship in which “ the 
beasts of the field and the birds of heaven ” may be saved, .along 
.with-Ut-napishtim and his family;, he fixes the size of the ship and 
directs that it should be covered with a strong roof or deck. The 
text bears a general resemblance to the two .well-known Assyrian 
versions on tablets in the British Museum, but it has been claimed 
that its phraseology presents a closer parallel to the biblical 
^version of the Deluge story in the “ Priestly Code.” For several 
years, the existence of Babylonian versions of the legend had been 
detected among collections of tablets dating from the earlier 
historical periods. A fragment of one such version belongs to 
the period of . the First, Dynasty of Babylon, 2 and part of a still 
earlier Semitic version of; another portion of the Gilgamesh 
Epic has also been recovered. 3 The new fragment from Nippur 
has given rise to considerable discussion, in view 1 of the light.it 

1 See Hilprecht, The Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania , ser. D, vol. v. fasc. i. , „ 

< 1 2 It is dated in the reign of Ammizaduga ; cf. SchoW, Recueil de 
iravaux \ xx.' 55 ff. For, another* fragment of the Atar-khasis legend 
of the same period, see Cuneiform Text's in' the British Museum , pt. vi., 
and cf. Zimmern, Zeits. fur Assy r. xiv. 278 f. 

■ 3 See Meissner, -MiUeiLder Vorderas.^ Gesellsckaft (1902), i. : For 

other Semitic legends of this early period, see Cuneiform Texts tn 
the British Museum, pt. xv. (1902), Pis. I.-VI., arid cf.‘ King, The 
Seven Tablets of Creation, p. IxxvM. i, ' ' ■ ' •’ ; 


Ionian- Deluge ; story : e±tant;j and he considers it :of f unda- 
all importance for deternihnin^ the age of Israel’s earliest 
ions, since he would re'gard- it as having been ..written : 
Dre Abraham - had; left his Babylonian homenid Ur, of; the 
lees.” ' , : ; *-'■ > ^ ‘ 

yond the fact that it was found at Nippur during the fourth 
e American expeditions,, there,: does not appear td be r any 
record of its provenarice; and, in order -to -determine; its 
it is necessary to rely on the external and. internal evidence 
shed- by the tablet itself. A number of hymns and prayers 
jssed to the chief Babylonian; gods, and written throughout 
* Sumerian language, have been found at Nippur, and these 
be dated in the era of the kings of Ur and Ism, since Some 
em are mentioned by name in the petitions. To the latter 
of this period ■ Professor Hilprecht would' assign -the mew 
ge fragment. It- is natural that under the Sumerian revival, 
b characterized the united kingdom of Sumer and Akkad, the 
nt ritual should have been revived and t&e Sumerian service- 
s adapted for the use. of the reigmng monarch. Sumerian, in 
predominated, not only on the historical monuments,: but 
throughout the religious literature, a fact which - militates 
ist ’ assigning the newly'' discovered Semitic legend' to the 
»d of these early Sumerian texts. It has already been hpfed 
the earliest deluge-fragment previously recovered datesirom 
itter half 'of the First Dynasty of Babylon, whemthe'Western 
test had succeeded’ in establishing their authority thipiigfr* 
the greater part of the, country. But, to' judge from the 
Ographic reproduction of the Nippur tablet* the characters 
l it do not appear to resemble those in use at 'the time of the 
. Dynasty, nor those of the period of the Dynasties- of Ur ana 
On, purely epigraphic grounds the, suggestion has' indeed 
made that it should be assigned* to the Kassite period (not 
er than 1700 b.c.), during which a very large number of the 
its found at Nippur were inscribed; 1 ‘ it 1 ^ 

it, even so, the fragment is one of the most Intgte^tipgjth.a't 
been recovered . on • the site of Nippur.- For it. strikingly 
trates : the fact that the temple of En-lil, like that of; the 
god at Sippar arid the other great temples' in ''Babylonia, 
essed a body of mythological' and; religious * whjfdh 
ted subjects for study and comment among dhe priestly 
>es. It was by the collection and reproduction < of such 
merits, preserved in the ancient religious centres; that: A|sur^ 
-pal was enabled to form his iijuqiie Jibr^ky.' .of # tablets' 'h r t. 
iveh. The ; temple of E-kur thus formed no exceptign tp the, 
that the great temples of Babylonia, were Centres of literary ■ 
•ell ’as of religious , ’activity': / ' : ^ ; y ' : ’ ^ ’ M . ; ‘ \ p- k 

Ie^ext of this Deluge fragment also f um.tsHes' one more proof ‘9f 
existence of parallel versions of , the same legend.// fn ' ^ome. im 
ces; as in the great Creation Series • of f Babylori; the later scribes 
ected the different versions to processes of editing; ' with ^ ’the 
IVthat the ‘earlier forms- gave place to the redactions^ a miUfant 
>thobd. But where! no theological nor : locat prejudices wefe 
lved, the tendency to a faithful re production .,of t^e earlier te^tf 
ailed. Thus the resemblances which have been claimed between 
Sfippur Delug^Jragmept and the version of the 0 Priestly 'Code ” 
ienesis, 1 in themselves furnish no' significant evidence 1 aS to 'the 
sr.’s, date. ' The .-possibility that ; Hebrew traditions were subject 
iaby Ionian influence, from the period of the; Canaan^e . conquest 
long been recognized, and to the f Exilic., and . post- Ex.i% ^ Jew 
fnvth'ology of Babylon may well have prbSchted mahy familiar 
ures." ' • ■■■'.»'. ' ■ 

Mz- or NairIz, a district and tpwh in the* province of Fhrs; 
si a . The dis t ri c t has . . 2 4 vill ages’ and ' extends' .from near 
hbamat, south of the Bakhtegan Jake, to about 50 m..’.E.- 
ter is scarce ^and the plain is not/much cultivated in, con- 
lence. The produce consists of : some grainy cotton, tobacco, 
but fruit is more ab uiiidant i r Hbre as i n ' ilae neighbouring; 
ab .district, villages situated , in’ the ‘hills . .are gaffed ’ fhadan 
ne), and; some travellers have in, their itineraries indicated. a. 
e in localities where there is none. r ? : . r . 

It has also, been pointed out that the .etnploymehf .bf ! tfte sigh .Pi 
wa and the use of- z for -s*,, cited in “support Of the earlier <Mte, 
dved in the Kassite period.; - ; . -I • d /: rf 7 / 'Hi ; A s c $ir .• 


a - population ; of about . gooac The people of JN lnz were stanch 
followers :of. the .Blh ;(see Babiism), and rose:against ; the , govern* 
ment-in .185^ and in x 8-52,:: with. -disastrous, results. i.Nlriz.was 
formerly known forrits, manufacture of steel from iron ore brought 
from Par.pa/ 40 m. E. . ;- . : 0 ^ • A. i • 1 t ■ . • ■' - > 

NIRVANA,, the, term in Buddhist theology,.. meaning litetally 
Ci blowing out ”or“; dyingout/’ ^Skt;. nirvd/J to blow, ’’for a calm 
or sinless state or condition of the mind readied by a dying out or 
extinction ;6f ;sin .(see Buddhism)*: ; . . . . 1 : • : j . • : • 

NISARD, JEAN MARIE NAPOLEON 4 DtSIR^ (1806-188&), 
French author and critic,: was born ;&t Ghatillon-sur-Seinei on. the 
20th of . March- x8o6. In- tc 826 he joined the staff of the Journal 
des. Debats^ but subsequently transferred, his pen.to the National . 
Under the /empire, he was* inspector-general of education. (185 2), 
and director? of . the Ecdle norniale (1857—1867); y -His- literary 
reputation • was effectually established, by his Histoire de la 
liiteratme franqaise* (1844^86 r) v which : secured his- election to 
the Academy (-1856)... His other works include, Etudes\d > histoine. 
et de lilter ature (18 59^- i 864); and Les Quaeres, grtmds historiem 
laiins; (1875)^ T*n all- his books he vigorously supported the 
claims of^ 1 classicism against Romanticism. He died at San Remo 
on- the- 27 th! of March- 1888. 1 ’ . - : 1 

NISBETTi LOUISA CRANSTOUN (.1812-1858), English actress, 
was the daughter of Frederick Hayes Macnamara, ;an actor, whose 
stage name was -Mordaunt: As Miss Mor daunt she /had; con- 
siderable experience, especially in Shakesper ean leachtig parts, 
beforh hen first London appearance in ,1829 at Drury Lane as 
Widow . Gheerly in Andrew Cherry’s (1762-181 2)' Soldier's 
Daughter. -Her- beauty and high spirits made her] at once' a 
popular favourite;in a large; number of comedy parts, until in 
1831 she was married to Captain John Alexander Nisbett and 
retired;:. Her husband, however, was killed the same year by a 
fall from his horse, .and she, was. compelled to reappear on the 
stage in 1832. She was the original Lady Gay Spanker’ of London 
Assurance { 1841).! In:i 844 she withdrew again from- the stage 
to marry Sir- William Boothby, Bart., but on. his death (1846), 
returned-:, to play Lady- Teazle, Portia, Constantine in : the Love 
Chase jHAen and Julia in the Hunchback It was in .the first of 
these parts that she made her final appearance in 1851.. Sh© 
died :on the.x5th.0f January, 1858. ■.! o;;-r il- 

NISH (also written Nisch and Nis)., the capital of the Nish, 
department -of Servia, lying in a plain toong the southern 
mountains, , on the left shore of the Nishava,. a -.tributary/ of the 
Morava. . Pop. O190.0) 24,4 5 1 . Among Servian I cities, Nish - is 
only: surpassed by Belgrade in 'Commercial and strategic import r 
ance^-fdr it lies, at the .point j where- several, of the chief Balkan 
; highroads converge, and .where -the branch jrailvvay .to: Saionica 
leaves ; the. main, . fine-, between Belgrade and I Constantinople. 
The admimstration of the Servian ,railwa^ r ^ba^ its factory, for 
repairing engines, and principal . store of materials^ in' the city^ 
which! also possesses, an iron foundry. The king and the governr 
merit* reside for::at< least three, months; in the year in Nish* where? 
also the national: assembly; beforedbe constitution ofc i90x,.was 
regularly held.-. It is:the see .of a bishop,, the? seat of the. district 
prefefeture dnd.a tribun-al^and 'thebeadquarters of - the 'territorial 
militia . corps, having besides; a large ^number, of;, regttlar troops 
in garrison,: /inhere -is- a/smaU obsolete fortression the right bank 
of the, Nishava, believed :to have been erected nndthe site of- 
thei .Romani Naissusol The surrounding hills JV-ink, Goritsa* 
KamemtSahwere,.aftef; 1886, fortified by modern 1 earth ivorks. d t* 
After the Turks were driven from the city in 1878, it was. in 
many respects moderpiajedpbut something of its former, character 
is preserved dn-fehe ancient Turkish palace, mosque and fountain* 
the- :maze of ,i^'in.di ng; .alleys i and picturesque houses in .the older 
qua rters, and^onmarket days, by: the medley of peasant costumes 
-^Bulgarian, Albanian and Rumanian, as well as Servian. i) ^ : 

s The /aneient Roman ; Naissus was mentioned ;as ;anj im- 
poriant;|alaee by Rtplerpyr foi ^Alexandria, ' Under 1 its w,alls : was 
fought, in A >M adpiTheVgrdat-baUle. in wh^h .Emperor .Qlaudius 
destroyediltbe army oLsthe,, w.as ; at Naissus .-.that 


Attila, in the 5th century, but Justinian did his best to 
: it. In the 9th century the Bulgarians became masters of 
,s, but had to cede it to the Hungarians in theA ith century, 
riiom the Byzantine emperor Manuel I. reconquered it in 
Towards the end of the 12th century the town was in the 
A the Servian prince Stephen Nemanya, who there received 
ibly the German emperor Frederic Barbarossa and his 
lers. Tn 1375 the Turks captured Naissus for the first time 
he Servians. In 1443 the allied armies of the Hungarians 
Hunyady and the^ Servians under George Brankovich, 
it from the Turks, but in 1456 it again came under Turkish 
on, and remained for more than 300 years the most 
ant Turkish military station on the road between Hungary 
mstantiriople. In the frequent wars between Austria and 
/ during the 17th and iSth centuries the Austrians captured 
s twice (in 1689 and 1737), but were not able to retain it 
The Servians having, in the beginning of the 19th century, 
fluffy cleared Servia of Turks, w'ere emboldened to attack 
l 1809, but were repulsed with great loss. The Turks raised 
onument of their victory a high tower composed entirely 
heads of the Servians slain in the battle of Nish. The 
its of this monument are still kept up. It stands half a mile 
east from Nish, and is called to this day by the Turkish 
‘ Tyele-Koula,” “ 'the Tower of Skulls.” In the Russo- 
h E War the Servian army, under the personal command 
e Milan, besieged Nish, and forced it to capitulate on the 
inuary 1878. The Berlin congress decided that it should 
with Servia. (C. Mi.) 

IAPUR, a province of Persia, situated between Meshed and 
ar, in northern Khorasan. The older name of the district 
>arshehr. It has a population of from 130,000 to 140,000, 
ded into twelve districts, and pays a yearly revenue 
at £12,000. It produces much grain and cotton, and is 
^redone of the most fertile districts of Persia. One of its 
isions is that of Bar-i-Madan, with chief place Madan 
ed 32 m. N.W. of the city of Nishapur, at an elevation of 
./in 36° 28' N., 58° 20'E.), where the famous mines are 
have supplied the world with turquoises for at least 2000 
The province used to be one of the administrative 
ns of Khorasan, but is now a separate province, with a 
or appointed by the shah. 

IAPUR (Old Pers. Nev-shapur-nhi, New Pers. niv, nlk = 
\rab. Naisabur), the capital of the province of Nishapur, 

' situated at an elevation of 3920 ft., in 36° ia'-N., and 
E., about 49 m. west of Meshed. The second element of 
be is that of the traditional founder Shapur, or Sapor of 
stern historians. Someaccounts name the first (241-272), 
the second Shapur (309-379). It was once one of the four 
:ities of Khorasan, rivalling Rai (Rhages), “ the mother 
;s,” f dn importance and population, but is now a small 
>mparatively unimportant place with a population of 
15,000. It has post and telegraph offices and a lively trade 
l, cotton and dry fruits (almonds, pistachios), 
ward of the present city, amongst the mounds and ruins 
old town, in a dilapidated chamber adjoining a blue- 
building over the grave of an imamzadeh, is the tomb 
astronomer-poet Omar Khayyam, an unsightly heap of 
without inscription, and probably fictitious. Near it is 
.ve, of the' celebrated poet and mystic Farid ud din Attar, 
as -killed by the Mongols when they captured the city 

apur was an important place during the 5th century, for 
;erd II. (438-457) mostly resided there. During the latter 
ids it is seldom mentioned, and when the Arabs came to 
>an (641-642) it was of so little importance that, as 
relates, it did not even have a garrison. Under the 
Is (820-872) it became a flourishing town and rose to 
mportance during the ! Samanids (874-999). Toghrul, the 
ler of the Seljuk dynasty, made Nishapur his residence 
j. ' In 1153 the Ghuzz Turkomans overran the country 


rebuilt when it was again destroyed, this time by the Mongols 
(April 1221) and so effectually that, completely levelled to the 
ground, it was turned into a vast barley held. The city was again 
rebuilt, suffered again at the hands of the Mongols (1269) and 
from another great earthquake (1280), and never again rose to 
its former greatness. ' (A. H.-S.) 

NISIBIS {Nasibina in the Assyrian inscriptions), an ancient 
city and. fortress in the north of Mesopotamia, near the point 
where the Mygdonius (mod. Jaghjagha) leaves the mountains 
by a narrow defile. The modern Nezib or Nasibin consists of 
some 4000 inhabitants, largely Jews, who pay tribute to the 
Shammar Bedouins. The neighbourhood, we are informed by 
Arab writers, was at one time richly wooded, but is now somewhat 
marshy and unhealthy. According to the Arabian geographer, 
Yaqut, Persian scorpions were thrown into the place when it was 
besieged by Anushirwan; hence their number to-day. The 
church of St James, belonging to a small community of Jacobite 
Christians, and a few pillars and blocks of masonry are the only 
remains of the former greatness of the town. 

The site of Nisibis, on the great road between the Tigris, and the 
Mediterranean, and commanding alike the mountain country*to the 
north and the then fertile plain to the south, gave it an importance 
which began during the Assyrian period and continued under the 
Seleucid empire. From 149 b.c. to a.d. 14 Nisibis was the residence 
of the kings of Armenia, and there Tigranes had his treasure-houses. 
The place figured frequently as a frontier fortress in the wars of the 
Romans and the Parthians, its brick walls being unusually thick 
and its citadel very strong. Ceded to the Parthians by Hadrian, 
it became a Roman colony (Septimia Colonia Nisibis) under 
Septimius Severus. It was heroically defended against Shapur 
(Sapor) II., who unsuccessfully besieged it thrice. In the peace made 
by Jovian, however, it passed into the hands of the Persians, who 
established a strong colony there (a.d. 364). Nisibis early became 
the seat of a Jacobite bishop and of a Nestorian metropolitan, and 
under the Arabs (when it continued to flourish and became the centre 
of the district of Diya'r Rebi’a) the population of the town and 
neighbourhood was still mostly Christian, and included numerous 
monasteries. Arab geographers and travellers of the middle ages 
speak in high terms of the gardens of Nisibis, and the magnificent 
returns obtained by the agriculturist. According to Mokaddasi ( ob . 
102^), acorns, preserved fruits and manufactured articles such as 
carnages and inkstands were exported. The town was so heavily 
taxed by the Hamdanid princes at Mosul that the Arab tribe of the 
Banu Habib, although blood relations of the Hamdanids, migrated 
into Byzantine territory, where they were well received, accepted 
Christianity, attracted other emigrants from Nisibis, and at last began 
to avenge themselves by yearly raids upon their old home. I bn 
IJaukal goes on to say that finally the Hamdanids took possession 
of the town, confiscated the estates of those who had emigrated, and 
compelled those who remained to substitute corn for their profitable 
fruit crops. This destroyed the prosperity of Nisibis, and the dis- 
trict, no longer protected against nomad tribes, became a wilderness. 
Nisibis (Nezib) appeared for the last time in history in 1839,. when 
the Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha defeated the Turkish army 
under Hafiz Pasha on the 24th of June in a battle at which yon 
Moltke Avas. present. 

NISI PRIUS, in English law, a term used to denote generally 
all actions tried before judges of the king’s bench division. 
For the history and meaning of this term see Assize. As a rule 
actions only are tried at nisi prius , and a judge is said to sit at 
nisi prius when he sits, usually in the king’s bench division, for 
the trial of actions. By a resolution passed by the judges of the 
king’s bench division in 1894 it was declared of the utmost 
importance that there.should be at least three courts of nisi prius 
sitting continuously throughout the legal year — one for special 
jury causes, one for common jury causes, and one for causes with- 
out juries (see the Annual Practice ). . 

Nisi Prius Record w r a$ before the Judicature Acts the name of the 
formal copy of proceedings showing the history of the case up to the 
time of trial. After the trial it was endorsed with the posted, show- 
ing the result of the trial, and delivered by the officer of the court 
to the successful party, whose possession of the posted was his title 
to judgment. Since the Judicature Acts there is no nisi prius record 
in civil actions, the nearest approach to it being the deposit of 
copies of the' pleadings for the use of the judge, and there is no 
posted , the certificate of the associate or master as to the result of 
the trial superseding it. . 

NISUS, in Greek mythology, king of Megara, brother of Aegeus, 
king of Athens. When Minos, king of Crete, was on his way to 


gara. He finally gained possession of the city through , the 
ery of the king’s daughter Scylla, who, enamoured of 
, pulled out the golden (or purple) lock from her father’s 
on which his life and the safety of the city depended (for 
r stories, see Frazer, Golden Bough , iii. 1900, p. 358). 

■a was captured, and Nisus, who died fighting (or slew 
if), was changed into a sea-eagle. Minos, disgusted at 
’s treachery, tied her to the rudder of his ship, and after- 
cast her body ashore on the promontory called after her 
eum; or she threw herself into the sea and swam after 
constantly pursued by her father, until at last she was 
ed into a ciris (a bird or a fish). In Virgil, Scylla, the 
ter of Nisus, is. confused with the sea-monster, the daughter 
orcys. Nisus was the eponymous hero of the harbour of., 
a, and local tradition makes no mention of his betrayal by 
ughter. According to Roscher (in his Lexikon der Mytho- 
who identifies the ciris with the heron, the story of Nisus 
cylla (like these of Aedon, Procne, Philomela and Tereus) 

1 vented to give an aetiological explanation of the. char- 
sties of certain birds. The birds were regarded as originally 
n beings, whose acts and characters were supposed to 
nt for certain habits of the birds into which they- had been 
ed. E. Siecke, De Niso et Scylla in aves mutaiis (progr. 

1, 1884), holds that the purple or golden hair of Nisus is the 
,nd Scylla the moon, and that the origin of the legend is to be 
i for in a very ancient myth of the relations between the two, 
l he endeavours to explain with the aid of Indian and 
an parallels. 

'HARD (d. 844), Frankish historian, was the illegitimate 
}f Angilbert, the friend of Charlemagne, by Bertha, a 
iter of the great emperor. He was educated at the imperial 
and became abbot of St Riquier in commendam , never taking 
ows. Little else is known about his life, but he appears 
ve served his cousin, Charles the Bald, on peaceful errands 
Iso on the field of battle. He'fought for Charles at Fontenoy 
ne 841, and died as the result of wounds received whilst 
ng for him against the Northmen near Angouleme. The 
of his death was probably the 14th of June 844. In the 
century , his body, with the fatal wound still visible, was 
i in the grave of his father, Angilbert. Nithard’s historical- 
consists of four books on the history of the Carolingian 
e under the turbulent sons of the emperor Louis I., especi- 
iuring the troubled period between 840 and 843. This 
'riae or De dissensionibus filiorunt Ludovici pii is valuable 
le light which it throws upon the causes which led to the 
egration of the Carolingian empire. Although rough in 
partisan in character and sometimes incorrect in detail, 
ooks are the work of a man who had an intimate knowledge 
i events which he relates, who possessed a clear and virile 
, and who above all was not a recluse but a man of action, 
are dedicated to Charles the Bald, at whose request they 
written. 

? Historiae has been printed several times. Perhaps the best 
n is in Band ii. of the Monumenta Germaniae historica. Scrip - 
it has also been edited by A. Holder (Freiburg, 1882). It 
een translated into German by J. von Jasmund (Berlin, 1851;. 
sdition by W. Wattenbach, Leipzig, 1889); and into French 
ne iii. oi Guizol'g Collection des memoires ; (Paris, 1824). 

: O. Kuntzemuller, Nithard und sein Geschichtswerk (Jena, 

; G. Meyer von Knonau, Uber Nithards vier Biicher Geschichten 
zig, 1866) ; and W. Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschichlsquellen , 
: i. (Berlin, 1904). 

rHSDALE, WILLIAM MAXWELL, 5TH Earl of (1676- 
i, Jacobite leader, was a member of the family of Maxwell 
, being a son of Robert the 4th earl (d. 1696) and a collateral 
on of Robert Maxwell (d. 1646) who was created earl of 
sdale in 1620. He became famous by his loyalty to the 
ist tradition of his family, and by the heroism of his wife 
fred, daughter of William Herbert, ist marquess of Powis. 

• becoming earl in 1698 he served the exiled house of Stuart 
:ret, was suspected as a Jacobite conspirator, and was much 


; Jacobite rising took place in 1715 he joined his friends in the 
north of England and was taken, prisoner at Preston, being sent 
to London for trial. The countess of Nithsdale, who was at 
Terregles when she heard of the captures! her husband,^ followed 
him to London, making part of the journey on horseback in bitter 
win ter. weather. The earl and the other Jacobites were brought 
to trial in Westminster Hall on the 19th of January 1716, and 
condemned to death on the 9th of February. The execution was; 
fixed for the 24th. The countess presented a petition to George I. 
which he refused to receive, and when she knelt before him and 
took hold of the skirts of his coat he dragged heT half; across 
the room before he could break away. Finding that no pardon 
could be obtained the countess laid a plan to rescue her husband 
from the Tower of London. With the help of two Jacobite 
ladies, Mrs Morgan and Mrs Mills, she very cleverly extricated 5 
iher husband from his cell on the night before the day fixed for.; 
the execution by disguising him : as. a woman. The earl escaped; 
from England and was followed by the countess, but not till' 
she had gone back to Scotland, to rescue important legal papers 
which proved the transfer of the estate to their son. The earl 
and. countess went to Rome after a short stay in France. : In 
Rome they were attachedTo the court of the Pretender and lived 
In poverty and obscurity. The earl died on the 20th iof March; 
1744, and the countessTn, 1749. Their son, William Maxwell, 
regained the possession of the family property after his father’s: 
death in 1744, since the government could only confiscate his 
lather’s life-interest; but the title was forfeited, and he died 
childless. 

See Sir A. Fraser, The Book of Carlaverock (Edinburgh, 1873). 

NITRE, the name given to naturally occurring potassium 
nitrate; “ cubic nitre ” is sodium nitrate. The word is adapted 
■from 'La.t.nitrum, which. is itself adapted from Gr. virpov . These 5 ; 
words were originally: applied to the naturally occurring sodium 
carbonate; the connexion with potassium nitrate ( sal petrae 
or sal petrosum) may be traced to Raimon Lull’s name^a/ nilri, 
which substance, however, he distinguished from nitrum. In 
the 16th century the ancient nitrum became altered to natron,. 
a term still used tor native sodium carbonate, while nitrwm , and 
its adaptation nitre, were retained for potassium nitrate or salt- 
petre (q.v.). - • : - 

NITRIC ACID [atqua fortis), HNO3, an important mineral acid. 
It is mentioned in the De inventione veritatis ascribed to Gebeiy 
wherein it is obtained by calcining a mixture of nitre, alum and 
blue vitriol. It was again described by Albert de Grand in the- 
13th century and by Raimon Lull, who prepared it by heating 
nitre and clay and called it. “ eau forte.’’- Glauber devised the' 
process in common- use to-day, viz. by heating nitre with strong 
sulphuric acid. Its true nature was not determined until the 
18th century, when A. L. Lavoisier (1776) showed that it con- 
tained oxygen, whilst in 1785 H. Cavendish determined its 
constitution and showed that it could be synthesized by passing 
a stream of electric sparks through moist air. The acid is found 
to exist to a slight extent in the free condition in some waters, 
but chiefly occurs in combination with various metals, as nitrateis, 
principally as nitre or saltpetre, KNO3, and Chile saltpetre^ 
NaN 0 3 . It is formed when a stream of electric sparks is passed 
through moist air, and in the oxidation of nitrogenous matter 
in the presence of water. 

, For experimental purposes it is usually obtained by distilling? 
potassium or sodium nitrate with concentrated Sulphuric acid. 
The acid so obtained .usually contains more or less watej and. 
some dissolved nitrogen peroxide which gives it a yellowish, red 
colour. It may be purified by redistillation Over barium and 
silver nitrates, followed by treatment of the distillate with a 
stream of ozonized air. The product so obtained is then redistilled 
under diminished pressure and finally distilled again from a sealed 
and evacuated apparatus (V. Veley and Manley, Phil. Trans., 
1898, A. 291, p. .365). On the large scale it is obtained by distil- 
ling Chile saltpetre with, concentrated sulphuric acid in horizontal 
cast- iron - stills, the vapours being condensed in a series of 


tftjedrthat thei mixture of acid* and. neutral sodium sulphate!, 
d r in the retort remains -liquid.' at the temperature, employed/’ 
onsequently ean.be readily/ r removed. ' Various modifica- 
bavebeen made in the form of the condensing- apparatus, the 
ftamf condenser ,{Jaur: SocAChem: hid;, 1893,43.203) being 
requenthf employed. - This consists of a series’ oT vertical j 
mware condensing, tubes : through which compressed air. is I 
i; in-order, fa reduce sthei quantity 1 of nitrogen peroxide to I 
imiim . * ■ The - temperature of the^ cond enser 1 is so regulat ed ! 
bring about 'the: condensation -of Ihe nitric acid only, 1 whicE 
out at the bottom of the pipe, whilst: any ; uncohdensed 
nitrogen; peroxide and. other impurities pass into a ■ Lunge • 

, where they meet a descending, stream of water and are 
used, giving rise to- an impure acid. - ’ F.* Valentin er [Eng.. 
5 io (1892), * 19192 (.189.5-)] recommends distillation and- 
nsatron of ■ nitric ; acid in-'h partial vacuum. For the^ 
etio’n of nitric acid from -air. see Nitrogen.; Fuming nitric 
onsists of a- .solution: of- nitrogen -peroxide in concentrated \ 
ackband. is prepared by distilling dry . sodium nitrate with 
it rated, sulphuric: acid? : •■•/ //. 

dc^acid is a colourless strongly -fuming: liquid,.* having - a . 
c gravity of 1 • 50.3 94. (24-2 0 C ;) ' ( VdVeley r Proc: Roy , Soc. \ <6 2 > “ 
:). It is exceedingly hygroscopic and; corrosive .7 On • dis- : 
m; /the ptirev acid begins to boil at; 7-8-2-' C. -(W. Ramsay)., 

1; decomposition into, water, oxygen and nitrogen peroxide 
? place; The acid solidifies when strongly cooled, the solid - 
Lg:hfc^47° C. ; Concentrated nitric acid forms with water a . 
.nt boiling mixture which boils at 120-5° C., contains ,68% 
i and possesses a specific gravity bf 1-414 (1-5' 5 0 O;)* If 
e dilute ; acid than ‘this be distilled, water passes "over in 
and the, residue in the retort reaches the above composition 
oiling point;- on distillation of 'a- stronger' acid, excess of- 
asses into the, distillate and the -boiling point rises until 'the- 
, o£ - the constant • boiling mixture are -reached. On the 
te&. of: r nitric; acid seeW.SVeley, Jour. Chem. Soc. t 1903, 83, - 
5; and F:»-W^ JL\istzr;JZeU?anoirg. Chem. 1904,. 41, p,.- 1. On' 
l nitric acid with water ■ there is k> -rise of temperature and 
raction in volume. The acid is- a powerful 4 oxidizing agent, 
acks . most metals readily, usually -.with- production of a 

* or hydrated oxide of the metal and one or other of the 

• of nitrogen; or occasionally with the' production of 
mum-. salts; magnesium, however/ liberates hydrogen from 1 
ry dilute acid. Its action on metals depends in most cases 
i temperature,- strength of the acid, and -the* nature- 'Of the 
:ts of reaction. Thus in the : case:of. Copper, it. is.iound that 
uted acid -acts very slowly upon the - metal at first; but as the 
>n proceeds the copper, dissolves more •rapidly mp to. a; 

1 point- and- then the rate ,of solution again- diminishes^ 

5 possibly due to the accelerating .action of the nitrous acid' 
is produced m the direct action of "the 'copper on the nitric 
,nd( Which-,-). when a certain amount has been formed in’ 
ysteriv begins to " decompose, thus SHNO^HNCh-F 
-H 2 0 (V. Veley ;: Phili iTrans^ 1891, 182, p. 279; G. 0 . 
r , Amer. Chem. Jour 18935 15, p. 71, 1895; 17;* jp*. • 18, 
18, p/587).' Iron when brought- into contact wit h nitric, 
mder certain conditions,; remains, passive to the' acid, 
it 55° C. it- is passive to an acid :of * specific gravity 1*42, 

t 31 0 C. to an acid of specific gravity r* 3 8.- ■ No satis- 1 
y explanation of this ’passivity? has been, given ($ee J.- B. 
:ens , Bull. Soc: 'Chem., <1896' [3], 15/ p.idgi ;- A. Finkelstein,: 
^hys. Chem., 1901, 39 f ,:;p; 91; W. J.’ Muller; ibid. . 1904; 

*5 7 7) /* N itric ;aci d is’ - wi thout ac tion -on ; gold, plati num , 
cr : and; rhodium. :l: 5 • ; * r ■ '■ ; 

salts of nitric acid, known as 'njtrates, are mostly readily 
; in water and crystallize well. t They are : all decomposed' when 
to a sufficiently High tempeifattlr^, with evolution for- the niost 
f oxygen and • hit rdgen -.peroxide,' leaving.; a, residue -.of, oxide, 
rpetaf. . - .They, may: ,be .recognize^ /by the fact .that o not fie 
>n of a- solution of ferrous sulphate, /followed by, that of, com 
:ed’ sulphuric acid "(the mixture 1 'being kept’ quite" cold), the 
i sulphate solution becomes'- 6f a deep brown colour,* owing 


fragments* of copper 'and sulphuric ax: id’ which ‘has 'been diluted- With 
its? own; volume of water.,' when characteristic-brown vapours will be : 
see^ n .3 ;; : 3/ ^ ... , 

Nitric- acid finds extensive application s "in the : manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, certain coal-tar colouring matters, explosives, and in 
the production of various nitrates/ ' * 
vln-medicine; nitric acid ns used externally in a pure state as a 
caustic to destroy, chancres, ;warts and,phagadenic ulcers; and diluted . 
preparations are employed in the treatment of dyspepsia, ( &c. 
Poisoning by ri strong 'nitric* acid pfodufces a widespread gastro- 
enteritis,’ burning pain in fhe" oesophagus and abdomen and bloody 
diarrhoea. There may also be ’ blood in the urine. Death occurs 
from collapse ;or from secondary destructive changes in the intestinal 
canal. , .Chajracteris / tic i yellow staining of the skin round the mouth _ 
from the /formation of xanthoproteic acid ; serves to distinguish it 
from pbison'ing ! by other acids. The antidotes are mild’ alkalis, * 
together with the use of opium to relieve pain. 

; /NITROBENZENE*.- CeHsN.O*,- the simplest aromatic nitro 
compound. It was first isolated in 1834 by E. Mitscherlich 
(Pogg. Ann., 1834; ,3*1, p. ’625), and is prepared commercially 
> by the gradual addition of benzene, to a, well-cooled mixture of 
concentrated’ nitric ;and. sulphuric acids, the oily product being 
separated, washed with. alkali, and then distilled/ It also results 
in the oxidation of aniline by monopersulphuric acid.(H. Oaro,- 
Zeit, angew. Ghem.,\ 1898,. p. 845) or by potassium permanganate 
(E/. Bamberger, Ser., 1893. 26, p. 496); by the oxidation of* 
i nitrosobenzene (below)’ with atmospheric oxygen; ,or by the 
decomposition of benzene diazoiiium nitrate mercury nitrite, 

, H*g(N02)2^2C 6 H5N2*N03 1 , with copper powder (A. Hantzsch, 
Ber., 1900, 33,: p* 2551). It is a yellowish liquid possessing a 
strong smell of oil of bitter almonds. It boils at 2098O;, and melts.- 
at ’3* 6° G. (C.E. Linebarger, Amer. Chem. Jour. ; 1896, 18, p. 437). 
The* products of its electrolytic reduction vary with the con- 
ditions: in sulphuric acid solution it yields para-aminophenol 
(L. Gattermannv Ber., 1893, 26, p: 1844); in alcoholic alkaline 
solution it >delds a ; zoxy benzene; in acid alcoholic solution, 
benzidine; in ammoniacal alcoholic solution, phenylhydrazine. 
With chlorine-, in the presence of iodine or antimony chloride, it 
yields meta^chlornitrobenzene. Hydrobromic acid at i85°-i9o°C. 
converts it into di- and tri-bromaniline. It occasionally acts as 
:an oxidizing agent,. as in t hep rep a ration of quinoline and fuchsine. 
It is used commercially for the preparation of aniline and of 
benzidine; and in perfumery (oil of mirbane). f 

Dinitrobenzenes\ C^H 4 (N02)2. — Ortho-dinitrobenzene is formed in 
small quantity in tfie preparation of meta-dinitrobenzene, and also 
‘results from the action of nitro-sulphuric acid on bismuth, triphenyl 
(A;.Gillmeister, Ber., 1897, 30, p. 2844).' It forms colourless crystals 
: which melt/ at 11 6*5° C. and boil at 319° C. (773 mm.). : On boiling 
with aqueous caustic soda; it yields ortho-nitrophenol. Meta-dinitro- 
benzene ,is > formed /by the direct, nitration of nitrobenzene with 
fuming nitric acid, -the product being poured into water and re- 
crystallized. from dilute ^alcohol. It forms practically colourless 
needles which melt at 89-7° C., and boil at 302*8° C. It is used for 
the preparation of meta-phenylene diamine. ' Para-dinitrobenzene 
: results from the action of nitrogen peroxide on an ethereal solution 
of quinorje dioxirqe ,(R. Oliveri-Tortorici, Gazz., ■ 1900, 30, i. p.. 533);. 
;It crystallizes in colourless needles, which melt at I7i°-I72° C. It 
is only slightly soluble in cold water and cold alcohol. 

Trinitr obenzenes, -CoHafNC^^ — Asymmetrical (1.2.4) trinitro- 
benzene results from the action ,of. fuming nitric and sulphuric aejids 
on para-dinitrobenzene. It forms yellow crystals, which n?elt at 
57*'5°> G. When boiled with dilute aqueous caustic soda it .yields 
2*4. dinitrophenol. . Symmetrical (1.3.5) trinitrobenzene is formed by 
the further nitration of meta-dinitrobenzene with fuming sulphuric, 
and nitric acids; by the action of hydrochloric acid on sodium 
malonyl aldehyde’ (H. B. Hill and J. Tor^a-y. :,Ber., 1895, 28, p. 2598), 
or byr the action of. water on 2.4.&trinitrobenzoic acid (German 
patent 77353). It crystallizes in prisms which ; .melt at 121° G. 
It yields addition compounds with aniline and naphthalene, and 
combines directly with potassium metfrylate', sodio-maldnic ester 
and hydrocyanic ester,. Alkaline potassium ferricyanide oxidizes it 
to picric acid. . * , , . • ^ - 

N.ilrosobenzene y C6H5NO, was first obtained bv the action of nitrosyl 
bromide or chloride on mercury diphenyl* (A. Baeyer, Ber., 1874, 7, 

: p.‘ 1638). It results, with other products^ in fhe oxidation of phenyl 
; diaz.oniu’m chloride, with alkaline potassium ferricyanide; of (S- 
phenylhydroxylamine with, ,ch,ramic acid mixture (E. Bamberger, 
Ber., 1893, 26, pp. 473, 483, 1894, 27,, p; 1349), or of aniline by 
monopersulphuric acid’ (German patent T 10575).' It exists in two 
crj'Stgllline’ forms. Nitric acid passed into its chloroform solution- 


3 pounds, with arylhydroxylamifles 1 to • form .azbxy compounds, ; 

L ^ith hydroxylamine it gives isodiazobenzene. •' 4 ** ‘ 3 

IITRO COMPOUNDS, in organic chemistry, compounds : 
ttaining the monovalent radical riNCb.* directly, combined 
to Carbon. ; ; . ‘ 1 . * ; 5 

4 iphatic Nitro Compounds . — The nitroparaffins, .may be 
ained by the action of the alkyl iodides on filveri*;iitpte 
Meyer, Ann. 1874, 171, p. 1 et seq,). When methyl; iodide 

ised, nitromethane is the sole product, but the' higher homo- 
ues give more or less of the isomeric nitrous esters, Nitro- 
raffins may al§o be obtained by the action of -sodium .nitrite on 

5 a-halogen. fatty acids, the a -nit ro : fatty acids, iir^t. formed ■ 
dily eliminating carbon dipxide, (H, Kolbe, Jour. prqk. Ckem„ 

72 [2] 5, p. 427). Tertiary nitro compounds may, also. be 
:ained by the oxidation of the corresponding amino-, hydroxylr 
tino-, and nitroso-hydrocarbons with : mo nope rsulphuric acid 

. Bamberger, Ber., 1903,36, P- 385).: .« . A - ■: . .... 

.^C-NHa-* ^ONHOH-y $C-NO-$! ->C‘N0 2 . . 

e nitro compounds of the lower members of the paraffin .series.; 
mot be prepared by. the direct action of : nitric acid on 'tlti.e; 
drocarbons themselves, blit, in. the case of some of the high e.r; 
mbers of the series direct nitration is possible (M. Konowalow, 
mples rendus fi 1892, 114, p. 26; Ber.y ^895, 28, p. 1.852; R‘. A. . 
Drstall, Amer. Chem. Jour., 1898^ 20, p. 202). < ... s : 

The. nitro compounds are colourless, somewhat pleasant smell- 
; liquids, which distil; without decomposition and. possess 
iling points much higher than those of the isomeric nitrous 
ers. Reduction. y ith acid-reducing • agent^ . giyjri amines. ; 
ie primary and secondary nit.rb compounds. ( those con- 
ning the groupings -CfJ^NO^ and > GH -NOsj. form, metallic 
rivatives;. for example, sodium salts, which .according to A. 
intzsch ( Ber.y i8gg,' 32, ,pp. 577 et ( seq.) are probably derived [ 
mi the isomeric iso-nitrocgmp.gxpids R/ N0(0B), : an(j thus 
5. nitro derivatives .are. to be looked upon as pseudp- acids. 
lese sodium salts are crystalline solids which a^e readily soluble 
w r ater and are very explosive. Stannous .chloride. and, hydro- : 
loric. acid reduce the nitropataffins tojS-alkybhydroxylamines., 
lines and some ammonia being simultaneously prpduced (V. . 
eyer, Ber.^ 189.1, 24, p. 3530)^ whilst- the, primary nitro com- 
uqds .on heating with hydrochloric! acid yield hydroxy larpine ’ 

d an acid: ■ . . . . , .. ,• • . 

CH 3 - CHs- NO* -f H*0 ,= CHa- CO2H .+.N HpH , , ; v , Pp 
Meyer, Ann., 1876,. 180, p. .163). When reduced < by- thp : j 
batier apd Sen derens’ method {Comples .rendus, r tgg\2, 135, J 
225) they a^e converted into amines, provided. the temperature, j 
kept at i5o°t2qo c> ,C. ; <a higher, temperature to the : 

rmation of paraffins and ammonia.. The hydrogen in the 
imary and. secondary nitro compounds which is. attached, .to 
e .same carbon . atom as the nitro group is readily replaced by 
ompLe in alkaline solution. The reactions of the nitroparaffins 
tb : nitrous acid axe very characteristic .and have been use d^ as; a 
ethod .for discriminating between, the . primary, secondary, 
,d tertiary alcohols {g.v . ) (V, Meyer,. A nn. , . 1^7 5,; 1 7 5, = p. ..93:) . ’ 
ie primary . compounds form nUrolic acids >:of the type 
>C(;.NOH)NO,. the second ary yield pseu 4 o r nitr.ols of the type 
R 1 : C.(NO) (N.62) , whilst the : tertiary nitro .compounds are not 
ted upon by nitrous acid. , Theiprimary. nitroparaffins combine ^ 
th nitric oxide in the presence; pL sodium ethylatq,; to form 
troalkylisonitramines, R* CH(N0 2 ) iNsCfeH. .*(' W v Traub.e 3 Ann.,. 
><%30o,-p. 9.5)* - . . ; b. ■ : . 

Nitromethane , CH 3 N0 2 , is a colourless oil which boils at ioi° C. 
iming sulphuric acid decomposes it; into carbon monoxide and 
’droxylamine. It combines with aromatic aldehydes, in the pres- 
ce of alcbholic potash to fbrm addition products which are con- 
rted by acids into styrol* derivatives (J. Thiele, Ber.> 1899, 32, 
1293). Nitroethane, C 2 H 6 N02, is a colourless liquid -which, boils 
114° C. Nitroform (trinitromet.hane), CH(NO^, ia obtained im 
e form of its ‘ammonium salt by the decomposition of trinitro- 
etonitrile with water (L: Schischkoff, Ann., 1857 i 103, p. 364). 
is a colourless crystalline . solid which melts at 15® G^'and ’has the 
operties of a ^treng acid, . The potassium salt is formed -by the 
tion of potassium. ethylate on^tetrani^tromethane (A. Hantz^cb, 
ir.\ 1899, 32, p L . 631). It is a deep yellow coloured solid, which 


prepared^ slightly moist silver* oxide, reacts with, methyl, iodide to 
form Winiifbtiih&ne! a‘ crystalUhe solid : which melts at' 56 0 C. ' Conceh- 
trated "caustic potash- decomposes the’ latter compound, 1 forming- the 
potassium salt of di nitroethane, CH3-C(N02)2K. Tetranitroweth-a-m, 
C(N0 2 )4, obtained by adding mi^oform to f,a. hot mixture qf i.pitric 
and sulphuric acids, is t a i crystalline solid 5 which- melts at 13 0 C. 
Chlorpicrin^ 'CC T 3 N'(32, is a liquid, of suffocating odour obtained' by 
the action f bf ni trie acid and chloride of dirne on man^ organic com- 
pounds. It boils at 112 °. v d ’ . ' 

A romaiic NUro CoMpdundV.—'The' aromaltic nitro compotmds 
ate>’ ’gerierally obtained* ? by the direct ■ action of nitric' -acid . 
Substitution takes place usually- in the nucleus : and only 
rarely in the side chain, and aCcOrdiatg 'to the conditions of 
the experiment. ftpd the, nature of the compound acted Upon, one 
or more hitfo groups enter the molecule. The reaction is gener- 
ally carried but in the presence of 'sulphuric acid, which is used to 
absorb the water formed during the process of nitration. Nitro 
compounds have also been prepared by the action * of» euproUs 
oxide on diazoniutn salts (T.'bandmCyer, Ber. y 18^7,-20^ p. ^494’); 
by ; the action of cop^r-' 1 powder t>n )f the ‘double salt ■ formed 
by the addition of' potassium* rnerduriS nitrite to diazOnium 
nitrites ; ^and i*by-- -the Oxidation '^Of -primary - aromatic 1 'amines 1 '( E . 
Bamberger/ Ber. j ^-11893;' 2 6, “p. 4^96). The mono-nit ro compounds 
are^ stable and distil without decomposition; they have a paile 
| yellow ^colour and-possess v an agreeable’ odour. ~ Most* of- the’poly- 
nitfo ; "-cdtn pounds ‘ are nob volatile, 1 but undergo* ; decomposition 
on : Beating. The nitro group in the' aromatic' series is botind yeiy 
| -hr mly- in -the molecule and ; 1s ffiot readily exchanged for othef 
groffps. Several different products may - be obtained by the 
redtiie-rion :f of atoma , tic :: ;nitro -corn pounds- th e-subs t a heds 

formed ih particular -case depending bn. the -conditions ' 6f 
expdrimbnt: - : Yyy aci d 1 solution/ 'amines 1 kre : obtained, iri J alkaline 
solution, azoxy, azo ahd'hydfazo'bompOTJlndsy and in neutrkl 
solution hydroxylamino compounds. The electrolytic' deduction 
of the arofnatie hitro rcompounds' gives 'rise ; to Substituted 
| .hydroxylamines -which are: immediately transformed j ' into 
aminophenols or amines i ' / • ' >.■ [? r ‘ .> 'y-\> : : \ 7 

• * >For *■ j the 1 • nitrobenzenes : isee- ■ ^Nitrobenzene; « • Nitrotofatenes, 
CeH4(CH ).a(NO) 2 - Three isomers exist,; ,the ortho- y and Ipara-cOm- 
pounds/ bei^g 1. chief products of y he, .directs ititratipn/of -tolpene. 
They 'rqay. be separated, by fractional ,*/dist illation. ... The, oi;tho- 
compound melffiat io'*^ t0 C. and boils Wt 2 i8 Q C., the para-cortrpouHd 
5 melt^ ’a^t ”54^ C-. ; d-nd 2CX‘ > Meta-nitrort 4 uede : (melt ffigat 

16 v Cv) .is- obtained by hifrat^igabetparMoluidideiandrhen replacing 
thp jamipo group by hydrogen.; ,. ,. , v { 

1 , Phenylriitroynepidne, . C^H^'CrJrNQj, • isomeric .’with -.the.,- nitro- 
toluenes, is prepared' By- the action of ‘benzyl Chloride "ph 1 silver 
nitrite. It is a colourless oily liquid which boils atr' 2 ’ 25 P - 2 ^ 7 ^-©.y is 
-somewhat Soluble jin water, and doesnQt'/give^a.coloraHSmWltBrf^rric 
chloride. - It readdy. forms a sopiurp saltp.fromj the r iaqupous sojuppn 
pf which bn the addition of mineral acid an isomenc "solid form .of 
'tH.e mt’rb corhpbuhd : (lnel'tfhg at'"' 84 a ; C.)' is preci pi taxed.'’ ‘Thifs sblid 
form gfadualfy passes,' bn standing, into t4fe oily Variety ; s It ‘is probably 
ar 1 hydroxy-compound, -.since* -it gives: a/re brow h colour’ with.. ferric 
chloride,; reacts^with phqpy \ isocyanate and with phosphorus pei|ta- 


represented as .Cefl^H : ? NQ^pH; : or CelfoCH . (see fjirjher, 

A. > Hantzseh -on f Pseudo-acids/ Ber . , 1 899, 32^ y. 5757 i 1 902 , 35P pp. 
2x0, 226; xopi, 1906, 39 vT P- 139 > 1073 et seq.-)^ ; . . ■ b -^d; 

8Th Q>witrolic acids,. : N0H)N0.2 r nlapbe; prepared by; the 
abtaon of nitrous acid don the primary nitroparaffins [ by dthle 
actiion -of hydroxylamine on the dibromnitrbparaffins;/ ahdl by 
the action of nitrogen^rperoxide on. the- a-isonitrosb fatty' i acids 
(G. Ponzio, Gazz.j 1903, 33 (1), p. 508). 7'hey are colourless Solids 
; which a re readily sol able in wa ter and possess t he 1 ; oh aracier of 
weak acids; . They are characterized by the deep red OOloUt of 
their, solutions in< alkalis. When /Strongly 'heafed : they decom- 
pose,! forming fatty acids, nitrogen peroxide and nitrogens By 
passing hydrochloric acid- gas into an ethereal solution^ of 'the 
acids, the nitro group is eliminated and the 'hydrochloride of an 
oximido-acid is obtained (A. Werner and H.’Bu&Sv • 11895^ 28, 
; pfr 28 ^-CH 8* G(: NGH>N0 2 y2HGl-HNO2 -bGH 3 -C(: NOH)CRH€l. 
; WBen'^'atfedtritbw^ter and triineral acids, the nit rolic acidsate 
completely decomposed, Riding fatty acids arid nil rous oxide. 


to ethylnitrolic aCid. They discriminate between the red 
tf^fl-saits,, which are well crystallized,, very explosive and 
ble^' compounds, and which regenerate the colourless 
ic acid on the addition of dilute mineral acids, and the 
salts, which are colourless salts obtained by warming the 
ro-salts or by exposing them to direct sunlight. These 
cannot be converted either into the red salts or into the free 
An intensely yellow acid salt js described, as is also a very 
ble colourless salt which could not be examined further 
£ to its very labile nature. The following structural formulae 
■signed to these compounds: — - 

r ‘ c <no? H r ' c <nS?)?> 0 rc <5o K 

nitrolic acid ; erythro-salt; leuco-salt. 

acid salts, are obtained by the addition of one molecule 
:ali to two molecules of the acid in concentrated alcoholic 
on at a low temperature. They are unstable compounds 
l. readily split into the red salt and, the free acid on standing, 
e pseudo-nitrols, RR / :C(N0)(N02), may be obtained by the 
i of nitrous acid on the secondary nitroparaffins; by the 

1 of silver nitrite on such bromnitrosoparaffins as contain 
romine and the nitroso group united to the same carbon 
(O. Piloty, Ber., 1 902,, 35, p. 3093); and by the action of 

;en peroxide on ethereal solutions of Jcetoximes (R. Scholl, 
1888, 21, p. 508; G, Born, Ber. 1896, 29, p. 93). They 
it an intense blue colour when in the liquid condition or 
ved in alkali and possess a very sharp smell. On oxidation 
chromic acid they yield dinitrohydrocarbons, . and on 
tion with hydro xylamine (in alkaline solution) or with 
sium sulphydrate give ketpximes, RR':C:NOH (R, Scholl 
L Landsteiner, Ber., 1896, 29, p.;87). 

C(NO) *N 0 2 — > RR ; : C(NH RR- : C :.N -OH + NHjOH. 

rosohydrocarbons have been prepared in the aliphatic series 
s oxidation of the corresponding hydroxylamino compounds, 
so- tertiary butane, (CK 3 )3C*NO, is formed w T hen the corre- 
iing. hydroxy lamine is oxidized by sulphuric monoper acid 
tamberger, Ber., 1903, 36, p. 686). A nitrosooctane ( 

r2C(NOHCHjrCH(CH 3 )2, has been obtained by 0 . Piloty 
). Ru R'(Ber., 1898, 31, -p. 457) from nitro-di-isobutyl by 
ing it to. the corresponding hydroxylamino compound with 
nium amalgam, and oxidizing this with chromic acid 
re. It is a colourless solid which melts at 54 0 C. to a deep 
iquid. f ’. Numerous nitroso compounds are met with in the 
itiq .series. 

'ROGEN [symbol N., atomic weight 14*01, 0 = 16]. A 
retallic chemical' element, first isolated in 1772 by D. 
rfprdj who .showed that on removing oxygen from air 
remained, which was incapable of supporting combustion 
piration. Nitrogen forms approximately 79% by volume 
7% by weight) of the atmosphere; actual values are: 
v6)ume-— 79*07 (Regnault), 79*20 (Dumas) ; % by weight— 
(Regnault),, 77-00 (Dumas), 77-00 2 (Lewy), 76-900 (Stas), i 
:> (Marigpac)'. No absolutely accurate determinations 
rvto have been made recently. Free nitrogen is also 
in some natural waters and has been recognized in certain 1 
ae. In the combined state nitrogen is fairly widely dis- 
ed, being found in nitre, Chile saltpetre, ammonium salts j 

2 various animal and vegetable tissues and liquids. It is 
ably present in . soils, where compounds are formed by 
ring bacteria. 

rogen may be obtained from the atmosphere by the removal 
[oxygen with which it is there mixed. This may be effected 
rning phosphorus, in a confined volume of air, by the action 
alkaline Solution of pyrogallol on air, by passing air over 
I copper, or by the action of copper on air in the presence 
maniacal solutions; 

s also prepared by heating ammonium nitrite (or a mixture 
ium tiitrite and ammonium chloride): NH4NO2 — 2H2O-I-N2; 
Ltin^ a mixture of ammonium nitrate and chloride (the chlorine 
is simultaneously produced heing absorbed by milk of lime or 


of ammonium . chloride and potassium dichromate) : (NH^Cr^Cb 
— Cr 2 0 3 +4H20 +Ng; by passing chlorine into a concentrated solution 
| of ammonia (which should be present in considerable excess): 
8NH 3 +3Cl2 :=i 6NH4Cl4-N2; by the action of hypochlorites or hypo- 
bromites on ammonia*: 3Na0Br“r2NH3 = oNaBr-f3H20+N 2 ; and 
by the action of manganese dioxide on ammonium nitrate at 
180-200° C. It is also^ formed by the reduction of nitric and. nitrous 
oxides with hydrogen in the presence of platinized asbestos at a red 
heat (G. v. Knorre and K. Arndt, Ber., 1899, 32, p. 2136); by the 
oxidation of hydroxylamine (ibid., 1900, 33, p. 30) ; and by the electro- 
lysis of hydrazine and its salts (E. Ch. Szarvasy, Jour . Chem. Soc 
1900, 77, p. 603). 

The chief irriportance of nitrogenous compounds depends 
upon their assimilation by living plants, which, in their develop- 
ment, absorb these compounds from the soil, wherein they are 
formed mainly by the action of nitrifying bacteria. Since these 
compounds are essential to plant life, it becomes necessary to 
replace the amount abstracted from the soil, and hence a demand 
for nitrogenous manures was created. This was met in a very 
large measure by deposits of natural nitre and the products 
of artificial nitrieres, whilst additional supplies are available in 
the ammoniacal liquors of the gas-manufacturer, &c. The 
possible failure of the nitre ^deposits led to attempts fo convert 
atmospheric nitrogen into manures by processes permitting 
economic success. Combination can be made in five directions, 
viz. to form (r) oxides and nitric acids, (2) ammonia, (3) readily 
decomposable nitrides, (4) cyanides, (5) cyanamides. The first 
three will be treated here; for the others see Prussic Acid and 
Cyanamide. * 

The combination of nitrogen with oxygen was first effected 
by Cavendishi in 1785, who employed a spark discharge. The 
process was developed by Madame Lefebre in 1859; by Meissner 
in 1863, who found that moist gases gave a better result; and 
by Prim in 1882, who sparked the gases under pressure; it was 
also used by Lord Rayleigh in his isolation of argon ( q.v .). It 
was not, however, a commercial success, and the same result 
attended Siemens and Halske’s application of the silent discharge. 
More effective v/as the electric arc. In 1892 Sir W. Crookes 
showed that the arc brought about combination; and in 1897 Lord 
Rayleigh went into the process more fully. But the first careful 
working-out of the conditions was made in 1900 by A. McDou*gall 
and F. Howies, who, employing a high tension alternating arc, 
showed that the effectiveness depended upon the temperature. 
The commercial manufacture of nitric acid was attempted by 
C, S. Bradley and D. R. Lovejoy at Niagara Falls, who passed 
atmospheric air, or air enriched with oxygen, about a high tension 
arc made as long as possible; but the company (the Atmospheric 
Products Company) was a failure. Better results have attended 
the process of K. Birkeland and S. Eyde, wdiich is being worked 
on a large scale at Notodden, Norway. The arc is produced by 
leading a current of about 5000 volts equatorially between the 
poles of an electromagnet; this produces what is practically a 
disk of flame, 6| ft. in diameter and having a temperature of 
about 3000°. The disk really consists of a series of successive 
arcs which increase in size until they burst. The first product of 
the reaction is nitric oxide, which on cooling with the residual 
gases produces nitrogen peroxide. The cooled gases are then 
led into towers where they meet a stream of water coming in the 
contrary direction. Nitric acid (up to 50%) is formed in the 
first tower, and weaker acids in the successive ones; the last 
tow^er contains milk of lime which combines with the gases to 
form calcium nitrite and nitrate (this product, being unsuitable 
as a manure, is decomposed with the acid, and the evolved gases 
sent back.) . It was found advantageous not to v/ork for acid 
but for a basic calcium nitrate .(normal calcium nitrate being 
very deliquescent); for this- purpose the acid is treated with 
the requisite amount of milk of lime. In the process of the 
Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik, the arc, w*hich is said to be 
30 to 50 ft. long or more, is formed in a long tube, and the gases 
are sent round the arc by obliquely : injecting them. A 30% 
acid is said to be formed. I. Moscicki and J. von Kowalski have 
patented a process wherein the arc is formed at two vertical 


h very little is known, produces the. arc with much lower 
mt. 

le conversion of nitrogen into ammonia by electricity has 
ved much attention, but) the commercial aspect appears to 
been first worked out by de Hemptinne in 1900, who used 
the spark and silent discharge on mixtures of hydrogen and 
•gen, and found that the pressure and temperature must be 
low and the spark gap narrow. J. Schlutius in 1903 em- 
sd Dowson gas as a source of hydrogen, and induced cona- 
tion by means of platinum and the silent discharge. Several 
electrical processes have been devised. In 1862 Fleck passed 
xture of steam, nitrogen and carbon monoxide over red-hot 
whilst in 1904 Woltereck induced combination by passing 
n and air over red-hot iron oxide (peat is used in practice), 
e Lambilly’s process air and. steam is led over white-hot. 

> and carbon dioxide or monoxide removed from the escaping, 

> according as ammonium formate or carbonate is wanted, 
residual gas is then passed through a tube containing porous 
:rials, such as wood- or bone-charcoal, platinized pumice or 
gy platinum, then mixed with steam and again forced 
igh the tube. The reactions are represented as 
h+3H 2 +2CO -b2H 2 0=2H*C0 2 NH 4 (Ammonium formate)./ 

1 2 -I-3H2 -I-2CO2 -j-2H 3 0 «2H0*C0 2 NH 4 (Ammonium carbonate)., 
best temperature for the first reaction is between 8o°C. and 
C. and for the second between 4o p C. and 6o° C. In, another 
?ss, which originated with C. Kaiser ( AbsL . 1907, 

. 862), calcium is heated in a current of hydrogen, and 
•gen passed over the hydride so formed; this gives ammonia 
calcium nitride, the latter of which gives up its nitrogen as 
ionia and reforms the hydride when heated in a current of 
ogen. 

te fixation of nitrogen as a nitride has not been attended 
commercial success. H. Mehner patented heating the 
?s of silicon, boron or magnesium with coal or coke in an 
ric furnace, and then passing in nitrogen, which forms, with 
netal liberated by the action of the carbon, a readily decom- 
ble nitride. 

r an extended bibliography see Bulletin, No. 63 of the Bureau 
ils, U.S. Department of Agriculture (Washington, 1910). 
trogen is a colourless, tasteless and odourless, gas, which 
Iy very slightly soluble in water. It is slightly lighter than 
Lord Rayleigh in 1894 found that the density of atmospheric 
>gen was about \ % higher than that of chemically prepared 
geri, a discovery which led to. the isolation of the rare gases, 
e atmosphere (see Argon). The values obtained are shown 
v. . * 

Dspheric Chemical 

rogen. Nitrogen. 

*7209 0*96727 Lord Rayleigh, Chem . News , 1S97, 76, 

P* 3i5* 

>720 0*9671 A. Leduc, Comptes rendus, 1896, 123, 

P- 805. ; i. • * . . * • 

trogen is a very inert gas: it will neither bum nor support 
:ombustion of ordinary combustibles. It combines directly 
lithium, calcium and magnesium when heated, whilst 
ies of the rare earth metals are also produced when their • 
?s are mixed with magnesium and heated in a current of , 
gen (C. Matignon, Comptes rendus , 1900, 131, p. 837). 
3gen has been liquefied, the critical temperature being 
9 0 C. and the critical pressure 27*54 atmospheres. The 
fied gas boils at —195-5° C., and its specific, gralvity at its. 
ng point is 0-8103 (E. C. C. Baly and F. G. Donrian, Jour . 

1. Soc 1902, 81, p. 912). 

Compounds. 

trogen combines with hydrogen to form ammonia, NH 3 , hydra- 
N2H4, and azoimide, N3H {qq.v.)\ the other known hydrides, 

4. and N5H&, are salts of azoimide, viz. NH 4 -N 3 and N 2 H 4 *N 3 H. 
jr.ogen trichloride , NC1 3 , discovered by P. L. Dulong in 1811 
v&igg> Journ 1811, 8, p. 302), and obtained by the action of 
ine or sodium hypochlorite on ammonium chloride, or by the 
rolysis of ammonium chloride solution, is a very volatile yellow 
It possesses an extremely pungent smell, and its vapour is 
mely irritating to the. eyes. It is a most dangerous explosive 
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obtained in 1900 by A. Hantzsch {Ber:, 33, p. 522). For the so-called 
nitrogen iodide see- Ammonia. - 

Nitrogen forms five oxides; viz. nitrous oxide, N 2 0, nitric oxide; 
NO, nitrogen trioxide, N 2 0 3 , nitrogen peroxide, N0 2 , andffiitrOgen 
pentoxide, N 2 0 5 , whilst three oxyacids of nitrogen - are known : 

: hyponitrous acid, H2N2O2, nitrous acid, HN0 2 , and nitric* a<Hd; 
HNO3 (qiv.). The first four oxides are. gases, the fifth is a solid. 
Nitrous N 2 0, isolated- in.1776: by j/ Priestley, who obtained 

it by reducing ; nitrogen peroxide" with- iron, may be prepared by 
heating ammonium nitrate at 170-260° C.,or by reducing a mixture 
of nitric and sulphuric acid with zinc. It is a colourless gas, which 
is practically odourless, but possesses a sweetish taste. It is some- 
. what soluble in water. Whendiquefied it boils at -89-8° C. ; , and by 
further cooling may be solidified,: the solid melting at -102*3° C. 
(W; Ramsay, Chem. News, 1893, 67, p. 140). It does not burn, 
but supports the combustion of heated substances- almost as well as 
oxygen. It is used as an anaesthetic, principally in dentistry, 
producing when inhaled a condition of hysterical excitement often 
accompanied by loud laughter, -whence it is sometimes called 
“ laughing gas,” . ' . 

Nitric oxide? NO, first obtained by Van Helmont, is usually pre- 
pared by the action of dilute nitric acid (sp. gr. 1 *2) on ■ copper. 
This method does not give a pure gas, varying amounts of nitrous 
oxide and nitrogen being present (see Nitric Acid). In a purer con- 
dition it- may be obtained by the action of sulphuric add on a 
mixture of potassium nitrate and ferrous sulphate, or of hydrochloric 
acid on admixture of potassium nitrate and ferric chloride. It is : 
also formed by the action of. concentrated sulphuric acid on sodium 
nitrite in the. presence of mercury. It is a colourless gas which is 
only sparingly soluble in water. It may be liquefied, its critical 
temperature being -93*5°, and the liquid boils at ^153*6° C. It 
is not a supporter of combustion, unless the sustance introduced 
is at a sufficiently high temperature to decompose the gas, when 
combustion will, continue at the expense, of the liberated oxygens 
If, the gas be mixed- with the vapour of carbon disulphide, the mixture 
burns with a vivid lavender^coloured flame. Nitric oxide is soluble 
in solutions of ferrous salts, a dark brown solution being. formed, 
which is readily decomposed by heat, with evolution of nitric oxide. 
It combines with oxygen to form nitrogen peroxide. Nascent : 
hydrogen reduces it to hydroxy lamine (qJtf:), whilst solutions of 
hypochlorites oxidize it to nitric acid. In some instances it reacts 
as. a reducing agent, e.g. silver oxide is reduced to metallic silver at 
170° C., lead dioxide to the monoxide and manganese dioxide to 1 
sesquioxide. . > 

Nitrogen trioxide , N 2 0 3t was first mentioned by J. R. Glauber in 
1648 as a product of the reaction between nitric acid and arsenious 
oxide. Sir W. Ramsay {Jour. Chem. Soa , 1890, 5, p. 590); by distil- 
ling arseniou-' oxide with nitric acid and cooling the distillate, 
obtained a gieen liquid which consisted of . nitrogen trioxide and 
peroxide in varying proportions, and concluded that the trioxide 
could not be obtained pure. He then tried the direct combination 
of nitric oxide with liquid nitrogen peroxide. A dark blue-liquid is 
'produced, and. the first portions of gas boiling off. from the mixture 
correspond fairly closely in composition with nitrogen trioxide. 
H. B. Baker {Jour. Chem. Soc.? 1907, 91, p. 1862) obtained nitrogen 
.trioxide in the gaseous form by volatilizing the liquid under special 
conditions. "L. Frances e6ni and N-. Sciacca ( Gazz ., 1904, 34 (i.), 
p. 447) have shown that liquid nitric oxide and oxygen, or gaseous’ 
nitric oxide and liquid oxygen, mixed in all proportions and yielded 
nitrogen, trioxide, whilst gaseous nitric oxide mixed with excess of 
oxygen always gave the trioxide if the mixture was kept below 
-110° C. They also state that nitrogen trioxide- is stable at drdinary: 
pressure up to ~2i° C. N. M. v. Wittorf (Zeit. anorg. Chem 1, 1904-;" 
41, p. 85) obtained blue crystals of the trioxide (melting at -103° C.)’ 
on saturating liquid nitrogen peroxide .with nitric oxide and cooling, 
the mixture. The liquid prepared by* Baker is green in colour; 
and has a specific gravity i-ii at ordinary temperature, but below . 
'-2° G. becomes of a deep, indigo blue colour. It forms a mass of * 
deep blue crystals at the temperature of. liquid air. It is exceedingly 
soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid. ' 

Nitrogen peroxide , N0 2 or N 2 0 4 , may r be obtained by mixing 
oxygen with nitric oxide and passing the red gas so obtained through 
a freezing mixture. The production of this red gas when air is 
mixed with nitric oxide was mentioned by R. Boyle in 1671. ’ Nitrogen- 
peroxide is also prepared by heating lead nitrate and passing the 
products of decomposition through a tube surrounded by a freezing, 
mixture, when the gas liquefies. At low temperatures it is a colour- 
less crystalline solid which melts at -10*14° C. (W. Ramsay, Chem. 
News, 1900, 61, p. 91). As the temperature increases the liquid 
becomes yellowish, the colour deepening with rise of- temperature untib 
at +15° C. it has a deep orange tint. The liquid boils at about 22° C. 
This change of colour is accompanied by a change in the vapour 
density, and is. explained by the fact that nitrogen'' peroxide 
consists of a mixture of a colourless compound N 2 0 4 , and- a' red- 
brown gas N0 2 , the latter increasing in amount at the expense 1 
of the former as the temperature is raised (G. Salet, Comptes rendus, 
1868, 67, p. 488; see also E. and L. Natanson,TFfecL Ann., 1885; 24," 
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dies ,a minimum ap about 198-215$° €„;• CryosGopic determine 
of the molecular weight of* nitrogen;: peroxide' dissolved* in 
\ -acetic acid, show that it corresponds j to the: molecular formula 
at, low temperatures (W. Ramsay, /Jour. Chem. Sac..,- 1888, 53; 
1). * -Nitrogen peroxide is. the most stable/ oxide of nitrogen.; 
ietomposed by water; giving* at: o° Gj a mixture of nitric and 
es ; acids:' 2NO2+H2O —HNO^+HNGb/ ■ ; It Combines with 
jfic acid to formnitro-sulphpnic : acid, S0 2 (0H)(N02)v It does 
ipport the combustion of a /taper; but burningiphosphorus and 
>t ( carbon will continue to.burnun the. gas*. It converts many 
lie oxides into mixtures of i nitrates; and nitrites, and attacks 
metals, .forming - nit rates*, and- being: itself reduced to. nitric! 
*i;It is an energetic oxidizing agerltifj; ■ * <:: id. ■. - 

r&gen pentoxide, N2O5-, -was first; obtained 5 n i849. by H. Sainte-* 
-Deville (Ann. Chim. Pkysi, .1850 [3], 28, pi 241.-) by the actioh 
y, chlorine on .silver nitrate:') ^gNOsH-^Ch — 4AgCl+ : 2N 2 05' 

• Itmay also be. obtained by distilling nitric acid over pihosphorus* 
xide.' It crystallizes in large prisms which melt-sat 29-30° C. 
ellowish liquid, which boils at -45-50° C. with rapid decompose 
It is very unstable, decomposing slowly even- at ordinary 
matures. - It dissolves in water, forming nitricacld; *..' 
bonitrous acid , H2N2O2, was first obtained in the form of its 
>y E. Divers in 1.871 (Chem. -News, p. 206) by reducing* a 
mof potassium nitrite with, sodium -amalgam, and. subsequent-, 
•itation as silver salt. Hyponit rites 'also result* when ; hydroxy- , 
-sulpho nates,, e.g: HO •NH-SOaNa,-* are: hydrolysed, -by. caustic 
3 (E.> Divers and T. Ha^a, JouniChem.'Soc., i889;*55, P* 766), 
mi benzsulphohydroxamic acid,'£ 6 HfeS 0 2 * NH-OH,* is treated in* 
me manner (O. Piloty, Ber.\.i8 96,^29^ p. 1560). = They may* 
? prepared by the action of mercuric or cupric oxides on alkaline 
Mis of hydroxy lamine (A. Hantzsch, Ann., 18.96, .292, p. 317);* 
5. action of. hydroxy lamine sulphate on alkaline .nitrites in the 
ice* of lime or: calcium, carbonate,, the^mixture being rapidly 
1 to>6o° C.-;',or,by.the>hydrolysis of dimethyl rtitroso-oxy urea, 1 
2-N • GO *N(NQ)*OH. (A. Hantzsch, Per., 1897, 30, p. 2356). 
*,ee acid, which crystallizes in brilliant scales, is best prepared 
composing the silver, salt with an. -ethereal solution of* hydro- 
: acid* ‘>It is very* explosive, dissolves readily in water and 
es as a- dibasic acid. It does not liberate iodine from potassium j 
-neither does it decolorize iodine 1 solution,. Bromine oxidizes, 
nitric acid, but the 1 reaction* is : not quantitative.. In acid* 
m, potassium permanganate -oxidizes it to nitric acid,, but 
:aline solution only to ; nitrous acid. ; It decomposes slowly* 
.nding, yielding water and nitrous oxide. The silver- salt is a 
yellow' solid y soluble* in ^dilute sulphuric and nitric acids, and 
:>e crystallized * from . concentrated solutions of [ammonia. It 
*i decomposes on. .exposure .or on heating. -* The calcium salt, 
[V4H2O, formed by the action of calcium chloride on the- silver * 
l the presence of a small -quantity of nitric acid, is a lustrous 
Bine powder, almost insoluble in' water but (readily soluble in 
.acids..* It is: decomposed by sulphuric acid, with evolution of 
$oxide. *’ # .* ■ • ' - • ' : . **! .*-• : : I 

w ‘<hcid., HN02, is found to* some -extent in the -form of its 
ri the atmosphere and in rain water. The pure acid has not yet > 
obtained,, since -in; the presence .of-: water it decomposes with' 
tion ! of nitric’ acid and liberation r.of* nitric oxide: 3HNG2 1 
O3+2NO + H2O. Its salts may ..be obtained in some cases by 
;g, the .corresponding nitrates, - but r the method - 'does riot' give 
results. Sodium nitrite,- the most commonly used salt cf the 
s. generally obtained by heating the: nitrate with metalliclead:;: 
ating; sodiumu nitrate; with sulphur and sodium hydroxide,, 
oduet then b.ekfg fractionally costal li zed (Read, Holliday*& 

: . 3 Na N 0 3 +S -p 2 NaGH =Na 2 'SQ 4 + 3 NaN 0 2 -f-H 2 0 ; by oxidiz. 
mospheric nitrogen: in an- electric arc,- keeping the gases above 
until absorption : in. '.-alkalinp. hydroxide solution is effected 
Lan; Pat.- 188 188).;!. of b*y f passing air, or a mixture of oxygen 
inmonia, overheated metallic oxides (ibid., 168272).- The salts 
acid are colourless, or faintly yellow. In aqueous solution the 
rid (-acts as:* an oxidizing, a gent, bleaching indigo and liberating 
from potassium iodide, or* it may act as a reducing agent since 
lily/tends to pass. into nitric acid: consequently it discharges 
lour of acid solutions. of permanganates: and chromates. The 
nds considerable use i-n organic chemistry, being employed to 
niriate between * the different* types of alcohols and of amines, 
so in the production of diazo,- azo an e d diazo-amino compounds. 
y:be recognized by thehlue colour it gives with diphenylamine 
iteandby its reaction with potassium: iodide-starch .paper. \ y 
isyl chloride, N 0 C 1 , is obtained! by the direct- -union of nitric* 
with- chlorine; or bye-distilling & mixture/ of /concentrated, i 
*and ^hydrochloric ' acids, passing! . ; the resulting > gases ■ into J 
rtrated. su 1 phu tie ■ acid i ' a na * heating the so-formed nitrosyl : 
gentii sulphate;/; with :dry’ salt:/. HN03+3HCl=N0Gl-f Cl 2 
fcpq N 0<£1 ,-Jr’H 2 SG4 “ BCl/ 4 * NOSO4H ; r NO-SO4H + NaCl 
£l‘^HNaHS04 ! (AY. AcTilderir:^^. Chem. Soed' i860, p-. 630).* 
i-lso* prepared : by - the action of phosphorus - pentachloride on 
an m nitrite. or. on nitrogen peroxide; /It.- is an orange-coloured 
hich.may be readily liquefied! ind. b$ further cooling may be 
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of the terpene group of compounds, i 1 1 is readily decomposed by 
| water and alkaline hydroxides, yielding a. mixture of nitrite and 
chloride. Gn treatment with silver ftupride it yields, nitrosyl fluoride, 
NOF. '( 0 . Ruff, Zeit. anorg :i Chem y 1905, 47, , p. 100). Nitroxyl 
fluoride ' N 0 2 F,'is formed by'the action of fluorine on nitric oxide at 
; the temperatute of liquid oxygen (H. Moissan and P. Lebeau, Compte's 
renduf, 1,905, 140, pp. 1573, 1621'). It is a gas* at ordinary- tempera- 
ture;. when liquefied -it boils at.— 63*5° G. and on solidifieation melts 
at,. — 1 39° C. Water decomposes it into nitric ..ancf* hydrofluoric 
acids. . N'itramide , NH 2 N 0 2 , is obtained’ by* the action of sulphuric 
and nitric acids on potassium imidoSuIp'Honate, or by the action of 
• ice-eold- sulphuric acid on potassium nitro-carbamate (J. Thiele ahd : 
A. -Lachmann, Ann*.,- 1895, 288, ; p. 297) ; N02-NK'C0 2 K+H 2 S.G4 
= NH2NG 2 + K2S04 + Cp2. . It cry stall igesrin .prisms or leaflets which 
melt at 72-75 °C. and are readily soluble in water and in all.qrganic 
solvents except ligroin. It is somewhat volatile at ordinary tempera- 
ture,; and its aqueous solution possesses a strongly acid reaction. 
It is very unstable, decomposing into nitrous oxide and 'water when 
mixed with copper oxide, lead; chromate or. even powdered glass.. 
On reduction it gives a strongly reducing substance, probably 
hydrazine. According to A./ Harftzsch ‘(AHh., i 896, 292, pp, 340 et 
seq.) hyponitrous acid and nitramide arc to be regarded as stereo- 
isomers, : being the anti- and syn-. forms: of the same compound. 
Tbiefe, however, regards nitramide as imido nitric acid, ;NO(OH). 

Nitrogen sulphide , N4S4, first obtained by W. Gregory (Jour. 

. pharm 1835, 21, p. 315) by the action 1 of, ammonia oh sulphur 
chloride, has been investigated by O. Ruff and E. Geisel ( Ber 
1904, 37, p. 1573; x 9 0 5 » 3 ^ P* 2659), who aiscr. obtained it by dis- 
solving sulphur in liquid ammonia. It is a reddish-yellow crvsta*Iline 
solid, insoluble in water and melting at 178° C. It explodes readily 
when melted or subjected to shock. Dry hydrochloric acid giv^es 
ammonia" but no nitrogen; with ammonia it giyes N :S'N T H 2 and 
S :S(NH 2 ) 2 ;and with secondary amines it forms thiddiamines, S(NR 2 )2, 
nitrogen and ammonia being liberated. When heated with CS 2 to 
ioo° C. ; under pressure, it. forms liquid nitrogen sulphide, N 2 $6>, a 
'mobile red liquid which solidifies to an iodine-like mass of crystals., 
which melt at 10- 1 1 0 C. Water,’ alkalis and acids decompose it into 
sulphur and ammonia (W. Muthmann, Zeit. anorg. Chem., 1897, 137 
p. 200). 

For. sulphonic acids containing nitrogen see Ammonia. 

Numerous determinations of the atomic weight of nitrogen have 
been made by different observers, the values obtained varying some- 
what according to the methods used. These methods have been 
purely chemical (either gravimetric or volumetric), physical (deter- 
minations of the density of nitrogen, nitric oxide, &c.) or physico- 
chemical. P. A. Guye has given a critical discussion of the, relative 
accuracy of the gravimetric and physico-chemical methods, .and 
favours the latter, ’giving for the atomic weight a value less than 
14*01. The more important papers dealing with the subject are: 
J*. Stas, CEuvres completes, i. pp. 342 et seq. ; Lord Rayleigh, Proc. 
Roy. Soc. (1894), 55, p. 340; (1904) 73, p. 153; G/Dean, Jour. 
Chem. Soc. (1901), 79, p. 147s R. iy. Gray,; Jour. Chem. Soc. (1906), 
88, p. 1174; A. Scott, Proc. Chem. Soc. (1905), 21, p. 309; P. A. 
.Guyev Ckem. t News £196$), 92, pp.'26l et seq.; (1906) 93, p. 13 et 
seq^; D. Berthelbt ,' Comptes rehdus (1907)/* 144!, p. 269. 

NITROGLYCERIN, C 3 H 5 (N0 3 )3 or CH 2 NO 3 • CHNG 3 • CH 2 N0 3 
'glyceryl trinitrate, an explosive first obtained’in 1846 by Ascanio 
Sobrer.o {Mem. Acad. Torino , 1847) . by actifig with a mixture 
of strong nitric and sulphuric acids on glycerin at the ordinary 
temperature. The reaction proceeds in several stages, mono-, 
di-*and finally tri-nitrate being produced, the final stage requiring 
sulphuric acid as a dehydrator: When pure’ it is a very pale 
yellow oil of spv gr. 1*614 at 4° C. and i>6o at 15 0 C. One gram 
requires for solution between '800 and 1000 c.c. of water, 4 c.c. 
of absolute alcohol or 18 c.c. of wood spirit, and it is scarcely 
at all soluble in glycerin itself, but mixes in all proportions with 
ether, acetone, ethyl acetate and benzene. 

In the manufacture glycerin is dropped in a very thin stream into 
a mixture of 3 parts of nitric (sp..gr. 1*5) and 5 parts of sulphuric acid 
(sp. gr. I *^4)j the containing vessel being cooled by a* water jacket 
and the acid' mixture agitated by a stream of cooled air, the tempera- 
ture being kepV at about 1 5 0 C. A considerable- excess of acids is 
necessary for the completion and safety of the reaction, usually 
about 8 parts of the acid mixture, to 1 of glycerin. The higher the 
. strength of the acids the higher the yield of nitroglycerin and the 
smaller tHe loss by solution in the waste acids. In recent practice 
some su-lphirt arioxide, or fuming \sulphurie* acid, is added, so that 
the mixture of acids contains less than 1 •% of water. ; Th'e action is 
very- rapid’,’ amd the product* which rises to the top of the acids, 
is separated and washed successively with cold and then tepid watef, 
and finally with water made slightly alkaline with sodium carbonate 
or hydroxide) to remove all adhering or dissolved adds which would 
otherwise render the product : verv unstable. Nitroglycerin dissolves 
a little water and then appears thick or milk-v. Generally it is either 


5s of dry sponge or similar dry. and. pordii m^fenal. ’ H w ‘ ' r ‘' n 
Inder ordinary' pressure it boils at above 200 C. (L. de Sr 4 ^n). 
gradually.- heated it begins to vaporize and decompose at; about , 
and as a rule it detonates, when heated, slightly above t this 
perature, previously giving pff sorpe. red', fifties, . A. little vapour 
ivep off at ordinary .ternperatutes and ^pressures; and >yhen Tmde*f ; 

rnilKrhbfres' pressure; only- it rapidly vripbrizes below icfd^GP 
^freezhig-pbint is u nterta in, owing . pe^taps 'to:the existenceob 
i modifications, as suggested by/Kast {Zeits; /. ges,\ Scfyjess- . 
engstpff, 1-225; see .also S. Nauckhoff, Zeits. f. ang. Ghent,, 18, 1 
t 1 and 2)* It is frequently giveii as 43 d 'tb 46° (dbout ‘6° to 
1’), and it is stated to be more sensitive to percussion when frozen 
ilsteih)'.- ; : It -crystallizes (in long needles) ■ more easily when gently: 
a ted during- jhe cooling, or. when, mixed; with such substances, -as; 
elguhn At,.,one r fime it ,>vas transported, all ;Qver, America in ".a, 
en condition' without serious accidents, and according' to 'Sir; 
fatha n'fJo'ur. Soc. Chem.Ind., 1908, 27, p. 5) it is safer to'- export 
:he ^frozen , state. - To. prevent the' f reezing. i of < nitroglycerin, :irv 
amite it-jhas been proposed to add various, substances, sqch as, 
(rdinitroglycerim nitrated diglycerin or tetrahitrodiglycerol , . 
also moiio-and di-nitroglycerih. The latter two have been studied . 
C- Wi'Will (Ber;,- 1908; -7, p. 407)’, who ; obta i nrid ct Wo iso men c 
troglycerins^bne -of which' is: eminently crystal lizable and. the 
jrfliud*. ; Both are isensitive, to percussion, but a- little.iess so^than 
□glycerin^ , f The mononitroglycerin . also; .exists in . < two r forms, , ; 
her of which is strictly speaking explbsivfeA" Tt appears that ah' 
it ion of d in i t r ogl f de fi n to' rii t rogly ce ri ri would ! materially retard ; 
Freezing or lessen fits sensitiveness (see also C. Glaessbn, ,Ger^ 
21099b (X909).). : i. . - n ‘. . f' 
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he liquid when soaked into a porous combustible sifbstance like 
ting-paper burns rapidly, and quietly, and when .struck with a. 
mer On a hard surface violently detonates; when a little of the 
id is spread on an anvil and struck, the portion immediately 
sr -the, hammer only will, as a rule, detonate, the; remainder being 
tered. - Some solutions of nitroglycerin (in ether, acetone, <fec.O. 

1 quietly',, and T the. same is the case when it is 'held in solution or 
ension in a colloid; substance, as gelatinized guncotton/ &c. ‘ -i 

irbng sulphuric acid dissolves nitroglycerin, and this solution -on : 
g poured into water, yields . dinitroglycerin , (see , Wifi, loc. tit.) 1 
alsorsome mononitroglycerin. When the solution in. fhe strong, 
is allowed to stand, some nitric acid is first evolved, and as the 
perature rises this is. followed by a general decomposition of the 
tanee/ though not necessarily an explosive one. ^Shaken with: 
;ury andisulphuric acid, nitroglycerin yields its nitrogen as nitric 
e;,the measurement. of t}ie vol.qme^ of this gas. -is 4. convenient 
e 7 of estimating nitroglycerin. . Ammonium' hydroxide ‘has no 
■bciabie action at Ordinary temperatures, but' strong solutions of 
iitrt or potassium hydroxides start a decomposition, with rise of 
perature, in. which some nitrate' and always' some, nitrite as pro- 
id, .Some glycerin may be re-formed,- but with very strong 
line solutions little of the glycerin molecule escapes destruction, 
icaCid and several other products resulting. Alcoholic-solutions' 
Tb l alkalis also produce much nitrite along with some formate, 
acetate. Calcium or potassium sulphides and potassium hydro-, 
hides; complete lyvreduce nitroglycerin - to glycerin, * sorne^f The 
hur. being oxidized ' and some precipitated; ‘ HydriodiC /acid 
cespt to glycerin arid nitrid oxide. Aniline and similar bases are 
ized arid partially nitrated by nitroglycerin, with the production/ 
^n-explpsive compounds. . • r * 

he first attempts -to utilize the explosive power of rritro-. 
erin were made by; Nobel in 1863; they were only- partially. 
: essful imtll the plan, first applied by General Tictot- in 1854, 
eveloping the force of gunpowder in the, most rapid manner; 
to the maximum extent, Throtigh initiative detonation, was. 
lied byT Nobel to nitroglycerin; Even then, however, the 
td nature Of the substance- though- advantageous in one of two 
:tions/ Constituted a serious obstacle to its safe transport and; 
ige and to its efficient employment; it was therefore not 
1' Nobel produced plastic solid preparations by mixing the 
d with porous 1 substances, such as gunpowder/ or carbon and 
hur, and finally kieselguhrin a fine state of division, capable! 
bsorbing and retaining considerable quantities of it/ : that ' it 1 
d < he employed as a blasting? agent (see Explosives, Byna- ; 
i, Gmsmk )\ ■- i o (WL R; E. $,) 


the- ’same effect is often caused by handling compositions coir- 
taining) it. * Trior to its use as. an explosive, its alcoholic solution 
found application in medicine under the name of glonoin. 
Although, a nitrate, its .pharmacological . actions resemble those 
| of nitrites such as amyl nitrite, taken internally. The explana- 
tion is ^hat in an alkaline medium at body heat nitroglycerin 
^l^s.a n.itrite.; probably ‘as a/preliminary stage of resolution. 

: Nitroglycerin shaken up, with' warm very dilute alkaline solutions-, ‘ 
;as sodium carbonate,*; for; a few minutes only, always yields. 

! sii^cient nitrite to;,giVe th^ diazoreaction; and, as stated, strongs 
; afkriline solutions always produce some’ nitrite as one of the 
decompositiph products. This gradual conversion in the tissues, 
is a valuable property of nitroglycerin, as its effects take longer to 
manifek themselves than is the case with amyl and other nitrites. 
jNitfpglycerin is. Valuable as a preventive in cases of cardiac 
pain, such as angina pectoris, and it is also used in other condi- 
tions- where it is desirable to reduce the arterial tension. The 
British "Pharmacopoeia contains a liquor irinitvini > (1%); and 
Tablets made up with chocolate, each containing one-hundredth 
; of a grain.*:- /. . t; >T' T • . : : . 1 /*. - . ,/:■ 

N1TZSC1H, GREGOR WILHELM (1790-1861), German classical 
scholar, brother of Karl Immanuel Nitzsch, was born at 
Wittenberg on the 22nd of November 1790. In 1827 he was 
appointed professor of . ancient literature at Kiel, but in -18-52: 
was? dismissed by the Danish government for his German -sym-: 
pathlek^ Iii/ffh&^sarrfe year, he accepted a similar post : at. 
Leipzig, -whichShe held till his death on the 22nd of July. x86T. 
Nitzsch i is chiefly known for his writings on the Homeric epic; 
In opposition- to Wolf and Lachmann, he maintained that the 
liiad sLiid Odyssey were not an aggregate of single short poems, 
bub long complete poems, composed by one and the same author 
according, to a uniform' plan* with a central dramatic idea. 

His son, Karl Wilhelm: Nitzsch ( i 81 8-18 80) ,became professor 
of history at Konigsberg in 1862, and at Berlin in 1872. 

The most important of his works were: Erklarende Anmerkungen 
zu ' Hotter’ s Odyssee;ii-xii. (1826-1840) ; Die Sagenpoesie der Griechen 
(185 2)$ Beitr age* zur Geschichte der epischen Poesie der Griechen- 
(pub. 1862, ed. C. W. Nitzsch). See memoir by F. Lubker. (1864) ; . 
:C. Bursian, Ge$chichte- der klassisphen Phi.lologie in Deutschland (1883). 
and J./E, Sandys^ffiiL ci/ CldssDSchol. iii. (1908), p. 105. 

NITZSCH, KARL IMMANUEL (1787-1868), Lutheran divine, 
was born at the small Saxon town of Borna near Leipzig, on 
the 2 1st of September. 1787, His father, Karl Ludwig Nitzsch 
(1751^1831); who at< tbat : time was pastor and superintendent 
in Borna, and afterwards (1790) became professor at Wittenberg 
and'direetbr (1817)' of the seriiinary for preachers, has also left, 
a name of 'some distinction in the theological world by avnumber 
of writings, among ‘.which may be mentioned a work entitled 
De discriniine revelationis • imperatoriae et didaclicae prolusiones 
academicae (2 vols:, 1830). • Theologically,: he represented a 
combination of supernaturalism and rationalism (supernatural 
rationalism or a Kantian rational . supernaturalism). Karl 
Immanuel was sent to study at Schulpforta in 1803, whence 
, he proceeded to the university of Wittenberg in 1806. In 18.09. 
he graduated, and in r8io he became a' Privaldozent at the 
university.- Having -become diaconas at the Schlosskirche in 
1 8 11, . he showed remarkable energy and zeal during the bombard- 
ment and siege of the city in 1813. In 1817 he was appointed* 
one of the preceptors in the preachers^ seminary which had been 
established at Wittenberg after the suppression of the university. 
From 1820 to 1822 he was superintendent in Kemberg, and in the 
latter year he was appointed professor ordinarius of systematic 
.and practical theology at Bonn. Here hfe remained until called 
to succeed Marheineke at Berlin in 1847 ; subsequently hebecame 
university preacher^ rector of the university, provost of St 
Nicolai (in ;i 854): and member of the supreme council of the 
: church, in which last capacity he was one of the ablest and most 
active promoters, of >the Evangelical. Union. He died on the 21st 
of. : August 1868. He represented the V eriHittelungstheologid 
of the school of Schleiermacher. - 



•restored the port, to China. 

NIU6 (Savage Island or Niue-Fekai, as the natives call it)* 
an island in the South Pacific Ocean, 14 m. long by 10 m. wide, 
in 1 9 0 xg' S., 169° 47' W. The entire island is an old coral reef 
upheaved 200 ft., honeycombed with caves and seamed with 
fissures. The soil, though thin, is, as in other limestone islands, 
very rich, and coco-nuts, tara, yams and bananas thrive. There 
is an abundant rainfall, but owing to the porous nature of the 
soil the water percolates into deep caves winch have communica- 
tion with the sea, and becomes brackish. The natives, a mixed 
Polynesian and Melanesian people of Samoan speech, are the most 
industrious in the Pacific, and many of the young men go as 
labourers to other islands. The consequent minority of men has 
been destructive of the sexual morality of the women, which 
formerly stood high. The natives are keen traders, and though 
uncouth in manners when compared with their nearest neigh- 
bours, the Tongans and Samoans, are friendly to Europeans. 
Their hostility to Captain Cook in 1774, which earned from him 
the name of Savage for the island, was due to their fear of foreign 
disease, a fear that has since been justified. The population 
(4079 in 1.901) is slightly decreasing. The natives are all Chris- 
tians, and the majority have learned to read and write, and to 
speak a little English, under the tuition of the London Missionary 
Society. They wear European clothes. The island became 
a British protectorate on the 20th of April 1900, and was made 
a dependency of New Zealand in October 1900, the native 
government, of an elected “ king ” and a council of headmen, 
being maintained. In 1900 there were thirteen Europeans on the 
island. The exports are copra, fungus and straw hats, which 
the women plait very cleverly. 


2. He was the author of Grundnss der christl . Dogmcn - 
hte (1870, incomplete) and Das System des Boethius 
, amongst other works. 

Nitzsch’s principal works are: System der christlichen Lekre 
6th ed., 1851; Eng. trans., 1849), Praktische Theologie 
i860; 2nd ed., 1863-1868), Akademische Vortr age iiber christ- 
laubenslehre (1858) and several series of Predigten. “ He took 
starting-point the fundamental thought of Schleiermaeher,. 
:ligion is not doctrine but life, direct consciousness, feeling. 

same time he sought to bring religious feeling into closer 
ion with knowledge and volition than Schleiermaeher had 
he laid special stress — and justly; — on the recognition of a 
iry and radical union of religion with morality, treating both 
tics and ethics together accordingly in his System der christ - 
Lehre ” (Otto Pfleiderer, Development of Theology , p. 123). 
otestantische Beantwortung , a reply to the Symbolik of Johann 
Mohler (1796-1838), which originally appeared in the Studien 
iken , of which he was one of the founders, may also be men- 

tferzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie, and the AUgemeine deutsche 
phie ; F. Lichtenberger, History of German Theology in the 
mth Century , pp. 185-196. 

-CHWANG, a city of China, in the Manchurian province 
ng-king (Liao-tung), in 40° 53' N. and 122 0 f E., about 
(90 m. by water) from the coast of the Gulf of Liao-tung, 
it is now a small branch of the main eastern affluent of the 
o. The population is estimated at 80,000. The city 
is a comparatively unimportant place with broken-down 
but it is surrounded by a number of large and flourishing, 
>s. About the beginning of the Ta-ts'ing dynasty (1644) 
twang was the chief port on the river, but in the reign of 
ung, owing mainly to physical changes, it was supplanted 
m-chwang-tai farther down the stream, and towards the 
f the 1 8th century this had in turn to give place to Ying-tsze 
arer the mouth. In ignorance of these facts Niu-chwang 
carcely to be reached by a flat-bottomed river boat) was 
as one of the ports to be opened to foreign trade by the 
of Tien-tsin; and, though Ying-tsze had of necessity 
idopted as the site of the foreign settlements, Eurppeans 
ntinue to speak of it as the port of Niu-chwang. Ying-tsze 
vise known as Ying-k'ou, Niu-k'ou and in Mandarin as 
^ou-ying) lies on the left bank of the Liao-ho on the lowest 
)rtion of the plain, not much above high-water mark, 
ritish settlement immediately above the town has a river 
re of 1000 yds. opposite the deepest of the reaches, and runs 
0 the highway leading to Niu-chwang. Off the mouth of 
er there is an extensive bar of hard mud which can only 
ssed by certain channels at high tide, when it is covered 
tn 18 to 20 ft. of water; and the port is altogether closed 
for four or five months of the year, between November 
ay. Niu-chwang has shown considerable vigour as a port 
ie, sharing in the general prosperity of the provinces 
ichuria, of which it is the outlet. It was opened to foreign 
11 1858. In 1864 the total value of trade was £934,374? 

$ £2,606,134, in 1898 £4,634,470, while in 1904 the figures 
d £5,950,895. The principal exports (29%) are beans, 
ake, bean-oil and wild silk. The bean-cake is a popular 
of food with the natives of Kwang-tung and Fuh-kien, 
also largely employed, for manuring the rice and sugar 
in the neighbourhood of Shanghai, Amoy, Swatow, &c. 
iorts (71%) the principal are cotton yarn and cotton cloth, 
f the latter being drawn from the United States in prefer- 
> English-made goods. The number of resident foreigners 
ut 150. Railways connect the port with Tientsin and 
; on the one hand, and with the Russian territories lying 
north on the other. In 1895 Niu-chwang was occupied 
»anese troops, and the town was included in the Cession of 
ry originally granted by the treaty of peace. By a supple- 
ry convention it was retroceded by the Japanese under 
re of F ranee and Russia. Niu-chwang suffered considerably 
die disturbances of 1900 and again during the Russo- 
?se war. In 1900 '.the. Russians defeated the Chinese 
who attacked the town, and took possession of the port, 


See T. H. Hood, Notes of a Cruise in H.M. S. ^ Fawn ’’(Edinburgh, 
1863) ; J. L. Brenchley, Jottings during the Cruise of the “ Curaqoa " 
(London, 1873); B. H. Thomson, Savage Island (London, 1902). 

NIVELLES (Flem. Nyvel ), a town of Belgium in the province 
of Brabant, situated on the Thines 19 m. S. of Brussels. Pop. 
(1904) 12,109. It is a busy little place with many industries, 
notably the manufacture of parchment. The town is supposed 
to owe its origin to the foundation of a convent on the spot by 
Itta or Iduberge, wife of Pippin of Landen. The Romanesque 
church of St Gertrude, named after Itta's daughter, dates 
from the nth century, but has been badly restored and is dis- 
figured by a heavy tower. On the top of the tower is the effigy 
of a man in iron who strikes the hours with a hammer. 
He is called by the townspeople Jean de Nivelles, a celebrated 
baron of the 15th century whose title eventually became merged 
in that of the count de Hornes (Horn). The church is supposed to 
occupy the site of Itta’s convent. Close to Nivelles is Seneffe, 
where Conde defeated William of Orange in 1674, and at Nivelles ' 
itself the French under Marceau defeated the Austrians in 
1794. 

NIVERNAIS, LOUIS CHARLES BARBON MANCINI MAZ- 
ARINI, Due de (1716-1798), French diplomatist and writer, 
was born in Paris on the 16th of December 1716, son of Philippe 
Jules Francois, due de Nevers, and Maria Anne Spinola, and great- 
nephew of Cardinal Mazarin. He was educated at the College 
Louis Ie Grand, and married at the age of fourteen. He served 
in the campaigns in Italy (1733) and Bohemia (1740), but had 
to give up soldiering on account of his weak health. He was 
subsequently ambassador at Rome (1748-1752), Berlin (i 755 “ 
1756) and London, where he negotiated the treaty of Paris (10th 
of February 1763). From 1787 to 1789 he was a member of the 
Council of State. He did not emigrate during the Revolution, 
but lost all his money and was imprisoned in 1 793. He recovered 
his liberty after the fall of Robespierre, and died in Paris on the 
25th of February 1798. In 1743 he was elected to the Academy 
for a poem entitled Delie , and from 1763 he devoted the greater 
part of his time to the administration of the duchy of Nevers and 
to belles-lettres. He w T rote much and with great facility; but 
his \yitings are of little value, his Fables being his best pro- 


tion oi ms u^uvres’ posmumes was orougnt out in Vans by 
ois de Neuf chateau in 1807, and his Correspondance 
was published in Paris by de Lescure in 1866. 

L. Perey (pseud, for Mile. Luce Herpin), lift Petit-Neveude 
in (Paris, 1890) ; La Fin du XV IIP sibcle: ie ducde Nivernais 
1891), by the,same writer; Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi 
dii.) ; Dupin, Eloge du due de. Nivernais (1840); Abb6 Blam- 
1 , Le Due de Nivernais, d'apres sa correspondance inedite (1888). 

:ie, or Nixy, a female water-sprite. The word is adapted 
3 er. Nixe, the male water-sprite being Nix. The general 
:overing both the male and female is “ nicker/?’ a kelpie, 
dso appears in Dutch nikker. The Old 'Teutonic nikus 
it connected with the root which appears in Gr. ' vlfretv or 
“ to wash.” 

iON, JOHN (1815-1899), English mining engineer and 
y proprietor, was born at Barlow, Durham, oii the 10th 
y 1815, the son of a farmer. - He f was educated at the village 
, and at an academy in Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he 
piished himself in mathematics. ; Leaving school at 
en, he worked on his father’s farm for two years, and then 
iticed himself to Mr Joseph Gray, one of the leading 
l engineers in the north of England, and agent to the 
l marquis of Bute;. subsequently he obtained employment 
verrnan” at one of the Bute collieries in Durham. In 
in advertisement drew him to the South Wales coalfield, 
he was engaged in mine -surveying, and whence he pro- 
l to France as engineer to a coal and iron cbmpany. 
tiing to England*- he notioed while .travelling on one of the 
2s steamers that the Welsh coal in-use gave off no smoke 
as preferred to north country coal both on this ground 
ecause of its greater power-producing efficiency. His 
mce in France now suggested to him that a profitable 
t for this coal might be established among the French 
►unders and manufacturers generally who had hitherto 
:ed English north country coal. For some Time he was 
> to procure any of this special Welsh coal. Eventually, 
er, by expending all his small savings he secured a cargo, 
,ed a small craft, and sent it across to Nantes, where with 
lifficulty he persuaded the local manufacturers to try it on 
iderstanding that he bore the expense of the experiments, 
tests, carried out under Nixon’s personal directions, 
l highly successful, and in due course the French govern- 
gave him a contract for Welsh coal for the French navy, 
’s visit to Nantes laid the foundations of the Welsh steam- 
•ade, English manufacturers and shipowners imitating the 
le of their French rivals. At first Nixon only sold the 
n commission, but eventually acquired what appeared 
l a prospective field for steam-coal in the Aberdare valley; 
ter seven years’ working at last struck a rich seam. This 
ty is now known as Nixon’s Navigation Collieries. Nixon 
[uently acquired or developed other South Wales steam 
[es, which yielded him a considerable fortune. He was 
ie inventor of many mechanical improvements in colliery 
1 g. He died in London on the 3rd of June 1899. 

). E. Vincent, John Nixon , Pioneer of the Steam Coal Trade in 
Wales- (London, 1900). 

AM, the hereditary title of the reigning prince of Hyderabad 
in India, derived from an Arabic word meaning order, or 
istration. The same word is found in Nazim, applied to f 
mab of Bengal, and in Nizamat , the old term for criminal 
ction. Nizam-ul-Mulk ( = u administrator of the kingdom”) 
ie title of Asaf J all, the founder of the dynasty, a very 
oldier and minister of the court of Aura ngzeb, who was 
ited governor of the Deccan in 1713, and established his 
ndemce before his death in 1748. 

AM! (1141-1203), Nizam-uddln Abu Mahommed Ilyas 
usuf, Persian poet, was born 535 a.h. (1141 a.d.). His 
place, or at any rate the abode of his father, was in the 
f Kum, but as he spent almost all his days in Ganja iir 
: (the present Elizavettpol) he is generally known as 
a of Ganja or Ganjawl. The early death of his parents, 


ness of all human existence, threw a gloom over his whole life, 
and fostered in him that earnest piety and fervent love for 
solitude and meditation which have left numerous traces in his 
poetical writings, and served him throughout his literary career as 
a powerful antidote against the* enticing favours of princely 
courts, for which he, unlike most of his contemporaries, never 
sacrificed a tittle of his self-esteem. The religious atmosphere of 
Ganja, besides, was most favourable to such a state of mind; 
the inhabitants, being zealous Sunnites, allowed nobody to 
dwell among them who did not come up to their standard of 
orthodoxy, and it is therefore not surprising to find that Nizami 
abandoned himself at an early age to a stern ascetic life, as full 
of intolerance to others as dry and unprofitable to himself. 
He was rescued at last from this monkish idleness by his inborn 
genius, which, not being able to give free vent to its poetical 
inspirations under the crushing weight of bigotry, claimed 
a greater share in the legitimate enjoyments of life and the 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, as well as a more 
enlightened-faith of tolerance, benevolence, and liberality. The 
first poetical work in which Nizami embodied his thoughts on 
God and man, and all the experiences he had gained, was neces- 
sarily of a didactic character, and very appropriately styled 
Makhzanul Asrar y or •“ Storehouse of Mysteries,” as it bears the 
unmistakable stamp of Shfic speculations. It shows, moreover, 
a strong resemblance to NSsir Khosrau’s ethical poems and 
Sana’l’s Hadikat-ulhakikat , or “ Garden of Truth.” The date 
of composition, which varies in the different copies from 552 to 
582 a.h., must be fixed in 574 or 575 (**78-1179 a.d.). Although 
the Makhzan » is mainly devoted to philosophic meditations, 
the propensity of Nizamfs genius to purely epic poetry, which 
was soon to assert itself in a more independent form, makes 
itself felt even here, all the twenty chapters being interspersed 
with short tales illustrative of the maxims set forth in each. 
His claim to the title of the foremost Persian romanticist he 
fully established only a year or two after the Makhzan by the 
publication of his first epic masterpiece Khosrau and Shtrln , 
composed, according to the oldest copies, in 576 a.h. (1180 a.d.). 
As in all his following epopees the subject was taken from what 
pious Moslems call the time of u heathendom ” — here, for 
instance, from the old Sass&nian story of Shah Khosrau Parwiz 
(Chosroes Parvez), his love affairs with the princess Shinn 
of Armenia, his jealousy against the architect Ferhad, for some 
time his successful rival, of whom he got rid at last by a very 
ingenious trick, and his final reconciliation and marriage with 
Shinn; and it is a noteworthy fact that the once so devout 
Nizami never chose a strictly Mahommedan legend for his 
works of fiction. Nothing could prove better the complete 
revolution' in his views, not only on religion, but also on art. 
He felt, no doubt, that the object of epic poetry was not to teach 
moral lessons or doctrines of faith, but to depict the good, and 
bad tendencies of the human mind, the struggles and passions of 
men; and indeed in the whole range of Persian literature only 
Firdus! and Fakhr-uddln As* ad JorjanI, the author of the older 
epopee Wis u . Ramin (about the middle of the nth century), 
can compete with Nizami in the wonderful delineation of 
character and the brilliant painting of human affections, especially 
of the joys and sorrows of a loving and beloved heart. 

Khosrau and Shinn was inscribed to the reigning atabeg 
of Azerbaijan, Abu Ja'far Mahommed Pahlavan, and his brother 
Kizil Arslan, who, soon after his accession to the throne in 582 
A.H., showed his gratitude to the poet by summoning him to 
his court, loading him with honours, and bestowing upon him 
the revenue of two villages, Hamd and Nijan. ’ Nizami accepted 
the royal gift, but his resolve to keep aloof from a servile court - 
life was not shaken by it, and he forthwith returned to his quiet 
retreat. Meanwhile his genius had not been dormant, and two 
years after his reception at court, in 584 a.h. (1188 a.d.), he 
completed his Diwdn , or collection of kasldas and ghazals 
(mostly of an ethical and parenetic character), which are said 
to have numbered 20,000 distichs, although the few copies 
which have come to us contain only a very small number of 


tne neignDpurmg bnirvan,. ms.rsecpna ; romantic 
famous Bedouin love-story of Laila and Majnun , 
— in manv nnink in common with: ; Ariosto’s Orlando 
urioso , and finished it in the short space of. four months. A 
iore heroic subject, and the only one in which, he made a certain 
dempt to rival. Firdousi, was selected by our poet for his third 
aopee, the- Iskandar ndma\ or “ Book oh Alexander,” also, called 
harafndma or Iqbalndma-i-Iskandarl The „ Fortunes of 
lexander which Is ;split into., two divisions. : The first or 
^mi-historical part shows:- us- Alexander, the Great as- the : con- 
ueror of the world, while the second,- of a more ethical tendency, 
escribes him in the character- of a prophet, and . philosopher, 
ad narrates his second tour, through the world- £,nd hte-advem 
ires in the : west, south, : east and .north. There . are frequent 
ufic allegories, - j-ust as in : : .the Makhzan ; and quite-- imbued 
ith pantheistic ideas is; for instance, the final episode of- the 
rst part, the mysterious expeditionof Alexander to . the fountain 
[ life in the land of darkness. As for the date of composition-, 

■ is evident, from the conflicting statements in- the ; different 
1 SS., that there must have been an earlier and a later recension, 
le former belonging to 58 7-^589 -a.h., and dedicatedbo.the prince 
t Mosul, Tzz-uddin Mas’ud^, the latter made. foto the >atabeg 
r usrat-uddin Abu Bakr of. -Azerbaijan after 593 .a. Hw since ...we 
nd in- it a mentiori of Nizami's last . romance H aft' Paifcaxv or 
ie- “ Seven Beauties,” which- comprises seven tales related 
y the,seven favourite wives- of the Sassanian king Bahrarngur. 
1 this poem, which was ; rwritteri 593 a.h., at the request of 
iur-uddin Arslan of Mosul; the son and successor of. the a bo ve- 
tentioned Tzz-ud&irij, : Nizami returned once- more from his 
ccursion into the field of ; heroic . deeds to his old favourite 
omain of romantic fiction, and added a fresh leaf to thelaurel 
:own of immortal fame with which the unanimous consent of 
astern, and Western , critics has adorned his venerable head, 
he most interesting of the seven, tales is- the fourth, the story 
i the -Russian princess, in which we recognize at once the 
rototype of Gozzi’s well-knowm Tnrandot, which was afterwards 
dapted by Schiller for the German stage. The five mathnawis, 
om the Makhzan to the Haft Paikar h form .Nizami's so.-called 
Quintuple ”, .( Khamsa ) or' “ Five- Treasures ” (Panf Ganj), 
ad have 1 been taken as pattern by all the later epic poets in -the 
ersian, Turkish; Ghaghatai and Hindustani languages.- Nizami 
led at Ganja in his sixty-fourth . year, 599 a.h. (1203 a-.v>J)A 

The fullest account of Nizami is given in Dr W.'Bacher's Nizami’ $ 
eben und Werke (Leipzig, 1871 ; English translation by S. Robinson, 
ondon, 1873; reprinted in the same author’s Persian Poetry fqr 
nglish Readers , 1883, pp. • 103-244). All the errors of detail.-in 
achel’s work have been corrected by Dr Rieu in his' Catalogue of 
:e Persian MSS,' in the British Museum- (1881), ii. 563 sqq.' 
Principal Editions.— The whole Khamsa- (lithographed,. Bombay*, 
334 and- 1838; Teheran, 1845); Makhzannd A star (edited by N-. 
land, London, 1844;. lithographed, Cawnpore, 1869; . English 
■anslation in MS. by Hatton Hindley, in the British ; Museum 
dd. 6961); Khosrau and Shtrlrt (lithographed, Lahore, ‘1871; 
erman. translation by Hammer in Shinn , ein persisches romantisch>es 
edicht , Leipzig, 1809) ; Laila and ; Majnun '(lithographed,. Lucknow., 
379 English translation bv J. Atkirison, London, 1836); .Haft 
aikar. (lithographed, Bombay, 1849 ; Luckno\y,. 1873 ; the fourth - 
ile fn German by F. von Erdmann,' Behrdmgar und di-e r us sische 
ur stentochter, . Kasan v 1844); Iskandarndma, i first part,- with .com- 
ternary (Calcutta, ,1^12 ; and 1825:; text alone, Calcutta, 1853; 
thographed with marginal notes, Lucknow, 1865; Bombay,- i86i 
rid 1875; English translation by' H . \Vilberforce Clarke, London, 
38 t ; compare also - Erd man n'h'De expeditions Russorum Berdaam 
r?sw$i Kasan, 1826, and Charmoy,\ Expedition. d' Alexandre contre 
■s Russes, St Petersburg, 1829); . Iskandarnama-i-Bahn, second 
art, edited by Dr Sprenger (Calcutta, 1852 and 1869).; (H. E.) . 

NIZHNE-TAGILSK,, popularly known as, Tagijv,. a town and 
onworks of Russia, in the government of Perm, stands in a 
►ngitudinal valley on the eastern .’slope of the- Ural Mountains-; 
ithin a few miles of-the place where. .the Tagil,- cutting through 
ie eastern wall of the valley, escapes to the lowlands to join 
ie Tura, a tributary of the Tobol. The southern part of -this 
alley is occupied by the upper Tagil, and its northern portion 
y the upper Tura, from which the Tagil is separated by a 
m watershed. Pop. (1897) 30,000, all Or eat -Russians ; and 


1 (tne- nrst in : dicerra-; ^witn r erm . ana- JiKaterinourg, tne . latter 
j distant - 88 m. > to ■ ; the • iS.S.E. It .was . founded in 17 2 5 : by, the 
I Russian mine-owner^ Demidov, ; and is still 1 the property of- his 
| family. Nizhne-Tagilsk • is. a central foundry for a number., of 
1 iron-mines .and others works scattered in the valley of the Tagil 
| and its tributary the Saida. Gold, platinum and copper are -also 
i mined at Nizhne-Tagilsk. The 'town carries on a brisk corn 
trade. The inhabitants make wooden boxes and trays, which 
i are sent to the fairs of Irbit and Nizhniy-Novgorod. .. r •>*!& 
NIZHNE-UDINSK, a.towfi«of East Siberia, in the .government 
of Irkutsk, *,3 L5-:m. by rail W.N-.W. of Irkutsk, onthe Siberian 
i railway, and on the Uda river. It is a centre for the Biryusa 
gold mines j and in winter the head of a line of communication 
l with the Lena and Bratsky Ostrog, on the Angara. - Pop. '(1897) 

; 5803.- :r ... . , . ■‘i 

NIZHNIY-NOVGOROD or NijnI'Novgorod,, abbreviated into 
Nizhegorod, a government of Central Russia, bounded by the 
[governments of Vladimir. on the W.,. Kostroma and Vyatka 
on the-N. and N.E., Kazan and Simbirsk* on. the E., and Penza 
I and Tambov; on dhe S., with- ant area'oi i9i792 ,sq. m.,- two-thirds 
1 being -on the right and the test on the left .bank of the: (Volga. 
The smaller: portion,, with the exception of the better-drained 
lands close -t O' -the river, is a- low, flat,, marshy region j -covered 
with thick- -forests and sandy: -hills, and . thinly peopled. . The 
i space bet ween /the Oka and the Volga,, in -the west, : is also fiat 
and forest-grown. The best part of the government is* .that -to 
1 the east, of.rhe Oka;. it -is hilly, trenched by deep ravines and 
! hotter drained, arid has patches of. fertile, black earth in the south. 

I The * government's , d-raihed by the Volga with its tributaries, 
the Kerzhenets and the Vetluga on the left,, and the: Sura (with 
the Pyana) and the Oka on the right. These arid their numerous 
tributaries offer great facilities both for navigation and for the 
transportation 1 of timber. Numerous small lakes dot the govern- 
ment,- -especially in the -north, and close upon two-fifths of -its 
entire surface is still covered with forests, which occupy nearly 
the. whole of the. Zavolyi (to the, north of the Volga), and extend 
| without a break for 50 and- 80 m. to the west and south-west 
respectively. The climate is severe, especially in the Zavolyi, 
i where the average yearly temperature -is 5*6° Fahr. lower than 
1 at . Nizhniy. Besides- the Carboniferous, Permian and Triassic 
deposits '(“ variegated marls ”), Jurassic deposits are found an 
patches, .chiefly in the south-east, as also in the south-west and 
! north. Xhe\ r are overlain with Cretaceous black cla} 7 s and 
sandstones. . Thick strata. of. Tertiary sands, containing petrified 
wood, are. found in .the- Ardatov, district, and over the whole 
1 lie Glacial deposits, sandy gravels ; arid clays. 

Black earth, known * as . the •“ black earth of the plateau,” 
prevails, on the high plains between the river valleys in the 
south-east;, the valley black earth,” even more fertile than 
the former, covers the gently -sloping portions of the territory, 
also in the, south-east. More or less sandy clays are met with 
elsewhere, .and there are large ^ patches of sand. Iron ores (brawn 
and spherosideritic),-. alabaster, limestone, sand (used for glass), 
salt and phosphorites are the chief useful minerals. There are 
also extensive deposits of peat.. 

The population increased from 1,37 6,000 in 1880 to 1,602,292 
i in 18974 these 841,245 were* women, -and 140,347' lived in 
towns. r< - The estimated pop. in 1906 was 1,823,600. They consist 
1 of Russians, to the extent of 88%; Mordvinians, to themuinber 
.of- 53;,ioo;' Cheremisses, 6700; Avit : h ; > Tatars arid Chuvashes. 
Of the total number- i-n 1897 1,5 2 5,735 Avere Orthbdox anci Old 
Believers, 75,848 Raskolniks. (Nonconformists), 51,236 Mussul- 
| mans and 3388 Jews, *: Both thOj birth-rate (53 in 1000) and>the 
death-rate (42 in 1000) are high. AJittle over 53%pf the;area fs 
available for agriculture, and of this;:$9%-is owned by noblemefi 
andu6 ; % only by the peasantry, the remainder being-. owned' by 
^merchants and others. Of the cultivable land owned by the 
| -peasantry 5-5% is under crops, but of similar land owned by 
noblemen .only 30 %. is cultivated. .The principal crops ares wheat, 

; rye, oats-, barley, pease and potatoes. In some. years the yield is 
quite insufficient for the population, and every year . over xoo,ooo 


rod supports : an agricultural school, an- experimental farm 
agency for the purchase of improved seeds a irife machinery. 
'eTtobk industry is inferior; as many as 4i^’0f the peSsknt ; 
s having no -horses, and 24% ho cows. ) The'domestic 1 
'such as the fhakifig of cutlery, felts, ; woollens; leather 
wooden wares (sledges, spoons-, boxes, window-frames, ; 
gloves, wirework, hardware, mats and sacks; are ; widely 
ed; 70% of the male working population' among- The ! 
ts earn 1 their livelihood in this way, as Well ks by shipping. 
1st 1 is an industry of considerable magnitude; goods Being ; 
d and unshipped do the annual value’ of over £$ } bo 6 1 doo . 1 
of 1 the villages and towns have f each its 1 own ’speciality, 
n the district of Semenov being fambusfdrwbbden spoons, ' 
batov- for 'Cutlery and locks, in BalakHna for spin dies, 1 An ; 
yev for ‘fancy boxes; in Arzamas- J Knyagiftiri And Bfergach ; 
s and leather goods. The MordviniansdndCheremisses keep : 
Fruit and vegetables are cukivated along the Oka'and the 
The factories are : steadily developing;- iron and machinery 1 
flour-mills, potteries, tanneries, shipbuilding' yards, saw- ; 
nd - distilleries are the more important. ji Educatioh ! , bWing j 
efforts of the zemstvo, is in a better conditioh than in many i 
governments of Russia. - i (P. A. K. ; J. T, By.) \ 

KNIY-NOVGOROD, or simply Nizhniy, a town of Rfissik, \ 

[ of the- above- government, situated at the confluence 1 6f . 
a and the Volga, 272 m. by rail El of Moscow 1 . It occupies 
rant ageous' position on the great artery’ of Russian! ; trade, ■ 
[ace where the manufactured and agricultural products -Of 
Sihof the Oka meet the raetal wares from that of thd Kafrna, j 
m and salt- brought from the south-eastern 1 gOvernm en is , j ! 
•odilce of the Caspian fisheries; and the various - Wares jl 
:ed from Siberia, Central Asia, Caucasia and PetfsiatE-^St i 
us ; become the seat of the great MakaryevskayU fair (see ‘ 
/ and one of the chief commercial centres cf Russia. 1 
portance was still further increased during the latter • part I 
19th century in consequence of the growth Of s manufactur- 
lustry in the Oka basin, the rapid development of steam- 
raffic on the Volga -and its tributaries, the extension of the 
,n railway system and the opening of Central Asia for, 

iniy ^Novgorod consists of three parts: f The upperkity, ; 
ing the Kremlin; : the lower town, or 'Nizhniy Bazaar; 
the Fair;” : With the suburb of Runavino. - The tipper city ■ 
t on three hills, which rise as steep crags 460 ft. £490' ; ft. i 
’seadevel) above the right bank of both J the Oka f aild' the 
The Kremlin, or old fort; occupies one of theses hills 
the Volga/ It was begun in the second half ofThe ^th 
y,’but was erected chiefly in the } beginning of the f6th, 
site of the old palisaded fort, and has a wall "2300 yds. long, 

5 to 95 ft. high, with eleven towers; it contains the? law-: 
, : ’ ; the governor's residence; the arsenal; barrack's;, the 
•y gymnasium of’ Count Arakcheev (transferred from old 
irod),'a small museum and t Wo Cathedrals - Preobrazhenski 
rkhangelski. These last were ejected in 1225 and ; P222 
Lively, and have been rebuilt mbre than once; the present ; 
rres, in somewhat poor taste, date from 1829^1 83$ »knd 
effectively. The Preobrazhenski cathedral retaths-seveTal 
of the 1 past ; such aS holy pictures of ' the 14th and 17 th 
ies- ahd a Bible of 1408; Minin, the kero of Nizhniy (see ; 

1 lies butied there. The Kremlin is adorned' With a square,’, 
ning a monument to Minin and Pozh^rsky erected ifi *826,! 
retty boulevards have been laid' out along its lower Wall, 
iew from The Kreffilin of the' broad ’Volga" with its low-, 
end far-spreading left bank; is very striking. The Pechersky! 
tery, clbse by, is archkeologically interesting ; it was- built 
first half of the 1 bthcentury-— instead of the old monastery? 
id in 1330 and destroyed by a’ land-slip ’In i ; 596^-akd ‘has 
I antiquities and a library which formerly contained very 1 
)le MSS-;, now at St Petersburg. Another monastery,: 
f Blagovyeshchehsk (1370, rebuilt 1 64 7) , is situated on the: 
)&nk of the Oka! Its old churches have: been destroyed by 


X9P4- a toWfi-hbUse and a: monument to^sar Alexander II. Were 
built in 4he principal Fstjuare of the upper town. Besides:; the 
Kremliri,;the upper town contains the best streets and public 
pufldihgs.! ( . f £ivy d^ceptsde^ddrofo it to the lower town* planted 
oq. the alluvial terrace, . 30 > to ’ 3 5. 'ft., above the banks of The, bka 
and the,uVblga, and in the centre; of artery lively traffic. , Piles 
of skit' IMe fire sal E wharves on the Oka farther down are the 
extensive, storehouses and heaps .of grain of the corn wjfrkf VeS; 
then , comes f the ( . steamboat . quay! JjOhj^he^Vpiga^; opposite! ! ihf 
Kremlin, ; and still farther east- the - timber- wharves. The f airds 
held’ oh the'hat' sandy tongue' of land between the Oka and the 
.Volga, connected, with the towfi by only k bridge of hbktsj, :f$do 
yds. long, which 14 taken; .to pieces in winter. The shops of the 
fair; 4000 in number, Built sof stone in tegular rows, are surrpunded 
fey A canal; 1 &rtd ; cOVef half’ a square mile. Outside > this- inner 
fair kye neaijy 4 l 4 p 66 : more;. shops ! ' ; 'Several b.uil dings' ; Have A)teix 
erected,, and Inst/ ijufions established, in, connexion, vyitfi! the 
e.g* the house of the committee (:i8po) , hanks; a theatre, a circus, 
a new semicircular cflnal and a second -floating bridge, under- 

electrical tfomWayytefe]^er- 
an ce f ea T shpps .end. restaurants & ep t by th e !S ocie ty ,pf 'TTr adesnaen . 
■The* Siberian harbour fis conspicuous during the fair on account 
Of -ifS. accumulations^ of ^tea -boxes - and - temporary shelters;- in 
\y,KicIi tH.C ; diiefonl : kidd's/ of tea 1 are 'tried and appraised by 
ftast^sJ. jT^Ke l pqiq fc .of . the . peninsula . !is . occupied;' !py. , the, . store- 
houses of the steamboat companies,. while. metal; wares? andy corn 
kre discharged ‘on^a long island of the^ Oka; at the ^on "harbour 
and in Grepnoyskaya .hafbOUr. ' An island^ in' the’ Vql^at 1 isThe 
place : ' whe . yarfous, f kinds 0 f , rough War es are .landed,,; ; l^ie, .r ail - 
w’ay from Moscow has its terminus close to the fair buildings, 
to the southdf-Vhich is the suburb of KunaVino/ widely 1 khbw r n 
throughout 1 the East as a place forTmuseiftents of thedowest'kind 
during the fair. 5 ' • On the fair side the : Alexander Nevski cathedral 
•was erected iri 1881, and thereto'o is the older“ Fair ^ cathedral 

-of 1822. / ♦ •* d.* • •» /lf‘ ’>V*>: l . ‘ 

: The climate* oFiNizhniy : is ' har^h ! and continental; "the yearly 
average temperature being ^9° 'F ahrl ’ ( 1 b^6°' ! in Jan'iiary and 64° 
fo’ 'J^lyyTand;' the extreme thermbmetric readings - 40 0 ' ^and 
fo4° Fa-hh The town has a settled popuiation^bf Xi'897) 90,053 
inhabitants, who are nearly !a0 • -Great-Russians; and many 
thefh Nonconformists. ' The ! mortality exceeds the birthrate. 
”' ! Fhe educational institutions include a military school, a technical 
School, a dheofbgiCaf seminary, and two schobls for sbns :t an:d 
daughters- of -the clergy. ^ ^ -7^ 

I : ’i ' The - fokridf actures : include steam ' £bu-r-mills; "Avon ; ' and 
hiaehihefy ; Wbrks; thanti factories ofo -rophs "and 1 ckhdiesy distil- 
leries^and ^tteHesl' ’ Shipbuilding j especially-dot the transport 
of petrbl'eumVbn^the -Caspran^Sea, r and^steamboat buildingyhaVe 
recently advanced considerably. Nizhniy is y the chief Station of 
'the Volga 'Steamboat traffic.'” The first steadier made-its appear- 
ance bn the Vdlg^dn 1821; but it was not till 1843 Steam 
foavigatibn Began r tb assume large proportions, - The -merchants 
ckfey : bn r a Brisk -trade, valued ''(apart from That of the ! f diT> -at 
‘rhote than £2,000,000 ’ of purchases and : £r, 800.000 < of sales ; 
-the principal items are-dot n (jfczodfooo 4 70 £500,000); J s alt, -iron, 
tea; fish; grbceries-dnd manufactured goods. ” •- 1 « 

The chief importance of The! city’ is dhe - to its fair, : which- is 
Beld' frbm/fhe 5 ’2^th ; of : Jiily 1 tb f fhe°ibfh r of September. Frbm 
remote- ’aitiqUlty Rfissikm merchants’ ■ Were r wbntf - tb- meet in 
' summer with tho^from the East at different places bn the Volga, 
between the months bf the Oka and the Kama— the fair bhanging 
its ' site with the 'increasing : or decreasing power of ’ the nation- 
alities which struggled for the possession of the middle Volga. 
'Bblgari, Nizhniy-Nbvgorbdy Kazab' knd- Vasilsutsk have succes- 
1 slvely- been 1 its seat siribe' -the rotli century. F rom 1641 its seat 
! Was a-mbnastery 55 nil belbw Nizhniy and close; to Makarybv 
(whence its present name).^ The^ situation, however, being in 
cinany ways • inconyenient ; and a conflagration having destroyed 
the shops^ut Alakaiyev, the fair Was transferred in 7817 to its 
present locality at Nizhniy-Novgorod. : c ’ *; 1 . 


corn, fish, wine and all kinds ot manufactured goods. 1 ne 
ian goods constitute four-fifths of the whole trade; those 
%ht from Asia — tea (imported via Kiakhta and via Canton 
Suez), raw cotton and silk, leather wares, madder and various 
ifact.ured wares— -do not exceed io or 11%.. Manufactured 
s, groceries and wines are the goods principally imported from- 
^rn' Europe. The total turnover of goods sold and “ordered” 
ints to nearly 36F millions sterling annually. The former 
;o/ry dropped, however, from 26 millions in 1,881 to 14 millions 
>05., . . ■ 

1880, the Russian manufacturers depending chiefly on the 
jr- trade in tea at Kiakhta, their production was regulated 
ipally by the prices of tea established at. the fair; but now 
«n takes the lead, and the prospective output for the year of the 
of. central Russia is determined at the fair by the price of raw 
>n imported from Asia, by that of madder, and by the results of 
/ear’s crop, which became known during the fair. The same 
i good with regard to all other stuffs, the prices of wool (pro- 
nafly established at the earlier fairs of south-western Russia) 
ultimately settled at Nizhniy, as . well as those of raw silk, 
whole of the iron production of the Urals depends also on the 
fair. The “ caravans ” of boats laden : with iron-ware, starting 
the Urals works in the spring, reach. Nizhniy in August, after a 
at the fair of Laishev, which -supplies the lower Volga ; and the 
hases of iron made at Nizhniy for Asia and middle Russia deter- 
: the amount of credit that will be granted for the next year’s 
iess td the owners 6f the ironworks, on which credit most of 
1 entirely depend. The fair thus influences directly all- the 
ng branches of Russian- manufacture. It, exercises a yet greater 
ence on the corn .and salt trades throughout Russia, and still 
; on the whole of the trade in Siberia ahd Turkestan, both de- 
ling entirely on the conditions of credit which the Siberian and 
testan merchants obtain at the fair. 

le Makaryevskaya fair attracts r no fewer than 400,000 people 
all parts of Russia, and partly from, Asia. 

no pther fairs of some importance are held at Nizhniy— one for 
ien : wares' Oil the ice of the Oka, and another, in June, for horses. 

i istory . — The confluence of the Oka and the Volga,, inhabited 
ire ,xoth ; century by Mordvinian tribes, began to be coveted 
he Russians as soon as they had occupied the upper- Volga, 
as early as the 11th century they established a fort, 
Ddets, 20 m. above the mouth of the Oka. In 1221., the 
>le of Suzdal, under Yuri Vsevolodovich, prince of Vladimir, 
ted a fort on the -lull now occupied by the Kremlin of Nizhniy, 
il the beginning ; of the 14th century Nizhniy-Novgorod, 
:h grew rapidty as the Russians colonized the banks of the 
, remained subject to Suzdal; it enjoyed, however, almost 
plete independence, being ruled by its popular assembly, 
he 14th century, until 1390, it elected its own princes. El- 
ected by its palisaded walls, it was plundered m 1377 and 
S by the Tatars, supported by the Mordvinians. In 1390 
.ce Vasili of Moscow, in alliance with Toktamish, khan of the 
ien Horde of the Mongols, took Nizhniy and established bis 
governors there; in 1417 it was definitely annexed, to 
icow, becoming a stronghold for the further advance of that 
cipality towards the east. It was fortified in 1508-1511, 
was uble to repel the Tatars in 1513, 1520 and 1536. The 
nd half of the 16th century was for the city a period of 
:ef.ul and rapid development. It became a depot for all 
chandize brought from the south-east, and even English 
chants established . warehouses there. With the fall of 
an, and the opening, of free navigation on the Volga, It 
ime the starting-place for the •“ caravan ” of boats yearly 
to the lower Volga under the protection of a military force, 
st the thick forests of the neighbourhood favoured the* 
riopmentof shipbuilding. In 1606-1611 the trading classes 
Jizhniy took an active part in the expeditions against the 
>lted serfs, and it was a Nizhniy dealer in cattle, Kozma 
in Sukhorukov, who took the initiative in sending an army 
the delivery of Moscow from the Poles in 1612. In 1667 the 
ner chieftain, $tenka Razin, made an unsuccessful attempt 
ipture the city. During the 17th century the country around 
hniy became the seat of a vigorous religious agitation,, and 
ts forests the Raskolniks established 'hundreds of their 
lasteries and communities, those of the Kerzhenets playing 
important part in the. history of Russian Nonconformity 
i to the present time. v. * ... 


the iSth century; its theatre also was of someimportan.ee in the 
history of the Russian stage. (P. A. K; J. T. Be.) 

NOAH (ni, rest; Sep tuagint, New Testament, Philo, Josephus, 
Nwe, Ncoxos, Nweos: Vulg. Noe). According to Gen. v.-x. the 
tenth patriarch in direct . descent from Adam, counting Adam 
as the first; the son of Lamech; the father of Shem, Ham and 
Japheth; and the builder of the Ark, in which he. and his 
family, &c. &c., -were saved from a universal flood (see Deluge). 
After the flood subsided God made a covenant with Noah per 7 
mitting the use of animal food, on condition that the flesh is not 
eaten with the blood; and forbidding homicide (ix. 1-7., cf. 
i. 29 f., both.P.). Noah was the first to cultivate the vine and to 
experience the consequences of over-indulgence in its products, .an 
occasion which called forth the filial respect of two of his sons 
and the irreverence of the third. Through his sons he became 
the ancestor of the whole human race. The name is mentioned 
in the genealogy in 1 Chron. i. 4; the “ waters of Noah ” occur 
in Isaiah liv. 9; and Noah is mentioned with Daniel and Job 
as an ancient worthy in Ezek. xiv. 14, 20. The story is referred 
to in the New Testament in Matt. xxiv. 37 f.; Luke iii. 36, 
xvii. 26 f.; Heb. xi. 7; 1 Pet. iii. 20; 2 Pet. ii. 5. 

The name Noah is explained in Gen. v. 29 as connected with 
the foot tthtn “comfort,” but this is etymologically impossible. 
As a. Hebrew word it might connect with nuah , “ rest and the 
Septuagint has, “he will give us rest,” instead of “he will 
comfort us and this is sometimes accepted as the original 
reading. 

As the tenth patriarch Noah corresponds to the tenth pre- 
historic Babylonian king, Xisuthros in Berossus, Ut-napistim 
or Atrahasis in the cuneiform tablets, the hero, of the Babylonian 
flood story. 

Gen. ix. 20-27 is a distinct episode, and has no necessary con- 
nexion with the narrative of the Deluge. Probably, as Gunkel, 
Dillmann and others suggest, it came originally from a cycle of 
stories different from that which contained the account of the 
Flood. There are some apparent inconsistencies. Noah is called 
“ the husbandman.” The proper rendering of verse 20 is “ and 
Noah, the husbandman, was the first to plant a vineyard,” the 
E.V.: “ And Noah began to be an husbandman, and he planted 
a vineyard,” is incorrect. It seems, therefore, that in the original 
context Noah had been described as “ the husbandman,” a title 
in no way suggested by Gen. vi. 9-ix. 19. Moreover, even after 
making allowance for lack of experience as to the effect of the 
new product, drunkenness and exposure hardly tally with the 
statement that “ Noah was a just man and perfect in his genera- 
tions, and Noah walked with God,” vi. 9. This indeed comes 
from the late Priestly Code; but we are also told in the earlier 
story that “ Noah found favour in the eyes of the Lord,” vi. 8. 

The name also occurs in the Bible (-$J, Noua, Noa) for the 
daughter of Zelophehad, of the tribe of Manasseh. Zelophehad 
having only daughters, the case is made the occasion of laying 
down the law that where there are no sons daughters inherit, 
but must marry within their own tribe (Num. xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1, 
xxxvi. 11 ; Josh. xvii. 3, all Priestly Code). (W. H. Be.) 

NOAILLES, the name of a great French family, derived from 
the castle of Noailles in the territory of A yen, between Brive 
and Turenne in the Limousin, and claiming to date back to the 
nth century. It did not obtain fame until the 16th century, 
when its head, Antoine de Noailles (1 504-1562), became admiral 
of France, and was ambassador in England during three im- 
portant years, 1553-1556, maintaining a gallant but unsuccessful 
rivalry with the Spanish ambassador, Simon Renard. Henri 
(1554-1623), son of Antoine, was a commander in the religious 
wars, and was made comte d'Ayen by Henry IV. in 1593. Anne 
(d. 1678), the grandson of the first count, played an important 
part in the Fronde and the early years of the reign of Louis XIV., 
became captain-general of the newly won province of Roussillon, 
and in 1663 was made duc.d’Ayen, and peer of France. The sons 
of the first duke raised the family to its greatest fame. The 
eldest son, Anne Jules (1650-1708), was onepf the chief generals 


. during the war of the Spanish succession, and was made 
of France in 1693. A younger son, Louis Antoine 
729), was made archbishop of Paris in 1695, holding this 
;nity until his death; he was made a cardinal in 1699. 
ne of Noailies occurs with almost confusing reiteration 
out the 1 8th century. x-\drien Maurice (1678-1766), 

1 d.uke, served in all the most important wars of the feign 
5 XV. in Italy and Germany, and became a marshal 
. His last command was in the war of the Austrian, 
m, when he was beaten by the English at: the battle of 
gn in 1743. He married Frangoise d’Aubigne, a niece of 
e de Maintenon and two of his sons also attained the rank 
lal of France. The elder, Louis (1713-1793), who bore 
: of due d’Ayen till his father’s death in 1766, when he 
due de Noailies, served in most of the wars of the. 1 8th 
without particular distinction, but was nevertheless made 
al in 1775. He refused to emigrate during the Revolution, 
ped the guillotine by dying in August 1793, before the 
reached its height. On the 4th Thermidor (July 22) 

[ duchesse de Noailies was executed with her daughter-in- 
duchesse d’Ayen, and her granddaughter, the vicomtesse 
lies. Jean Paul Francois (1739-1824), the fifth duke, 
bie army, but his tastes were scientific, and for his emin- 
a chemist, he was elected a member of the Academy of 
• in 1777. He became due d’Ayen in 1766 on his grand- 
death, and duc:de Noailies on his father’s in 1793. 
emigrated in 1792, he lived in Switzerland until the 
tion in 18.14, when he took his seat as a peer of France, 
no son, and was succeeded as due de Noailies by his 
gphew, Paul (1802-1885), who won some reputation 
thor, and who became a member of the French Academy 
place of Chateaubriand in 1849. The grandfather of 
: Noailies, and brother of the fifth duke, Emmanuel 
Louis (1743-1822), marquis de Noailies, was ambassador 
:erdam from 1770-1776, at London 1776-1783, and at 
1783-1792. 

ther branch of the family deserves notice. Philippe (1715-' 
>mte de Noailies, afterwards due de Mouchy, was a younger 
Df the fourth duke, and a more distinguished soldier than his 
He served at Minden and in other campaigns, and was 
marshal on the same day as his brother. He was long in 
four at court, and his wife was first lady of honour to Marie 
:te, and was nicknamed by her Madame Etiquette. This j 
? our brought down punishment in the days of the Revolution, 
Did marshal and his wife were guillotined on the 27th of June j 
tis two sons, the prince de Poix and the vicomte de Noailies, 
mbers of the Constituent Assembly. 

ppe Louis Marc Antoine, duke of Noailies and prince of 
52-1819), was born on the 2 1st of November 1752. In 1789 
dec ted deputy of the States- General by the nobility of the 
> of Amiens and Ham, but was compelled to resign in 
mce of a duel with the commander of the Garde Nationale 
Hies. He left the country for some time, but returned to 
md took part in. the revolution of the 10th of August 1792. 
however, forced to quit the country once more to evade 
of his father and mother. Returning to France in 1800, he 1 
ieOy at his residence at Mouchy during the empire. At the 
;ion he was brought again into favour and became a peer' of j 
He died at Paris on the 17th of February 1819. , j 

Marie (1756-1804), vicomte de Noailies, was the second J 
:he marshal. He served brilliantly under La Fayette in 1 
, and was the officer who concluded the capitulation of York- 
fe was elected to the States-General in 1789. He began the 
‘ orgie,” as Mirabeau called it, on the 4th of August, when all 
s were abolished, and with d’Aiguillon proposed the abolition 
and liveries in June 1790. When the revolution became 
Dnounced he emigrated to America, and became a partner 
lam’s bank at Philadelphia. He was very successful, and 
aye lived happily had he not accepted a command against 
fish in San Domingo, under Rocha mbeau. He made a 
defence of the mole St Nicholas, and escaped with the 
to Cuba; but in making for Havana his ship was attacked 
nglish frigate, and after a long engagement he was severely 
l, and died of his wounds on the 9th of January 1804. 

iHALI, a town and district of British India, in the 
>ng division of eastern Bengal and Assam. The town, 
>wn as Sudharam, is on a small river channel 10 m. from 


consists of an alluvial tract of mainland, together with several 
islands at the mouth of the Meghnau : In general, each home- 
stead is surrounded by a thick grove of betel- and coco-nut 
palms, and in the north-western tracts dense forests of betel-nut 
palms extend ; for miles. Rice is the great staple of cultivation; 
The district is very fertile; and, with the exception of some 
sandbariks and recent accretions, every part of it is under con- 
tinuous cultivation. The process of alluvion is gradually but 
steadily going on, the mainland extending seawards. Noakhali 
is peculiarly liable to destructive floods from the sea, generally* 
caused by southerly gales.or cyclones occurring at the time when 
the Meghna is swollen by heavy rains, and at flood-tides — the 
tidal bore being sometimes 20 ft. high, and moving at the rate' 
of us m. an hour. The Cyclone and storm -wave of the 31st Of 
October 1876 was terribly disastrous, sweeping over the whole 
delta of the Meghna. The loss of human life was estimated at 
100,000. The east of the district is served by the Assam -B engal ' 
railway. . ' * 

Theivlahommedan population of the islands at the mouth of the 
Meghna practised piracy up to a comparatively recent date, and' 
at the beginning of the 17th century' Portuguese pirates, under 
Sebastian Gonzales, occupied Sandwip. They tvere ultimately 
reduced to subjection by Shaista Khan, the governor of Bengal, 
about the middle of the century; and their descendants have' 
sunk to the level of the natives surrounding them; whose dress, 
customs and language they: have, for the most part, adopted.' 
They are Christians, and retain the ! old Portuguese names. 
About 1756 the East India Company established factories in 
■Noakhali and Tippera, the ruins of some of which still remain. 

NOBEL, ALFRED BERNHARD (1833-1896), Swedish chemist 
and engineer, was the third son of -Emmanuel Nobel (1801-1872), 
and was born at Stockholm on the 21st of October 1833. At 
an early age he went with his family to St Petersburg, where 
his father started torpedo works. In 1859 these were left to the ? 
care of the second son, Ludvig Emmanuel (1831-1888), by 
whom they were greatly enlarged, and Alfred, returning to 
Sweden with his father, devoted himself * to the study* of ex- 
plosives, and especially to the manufacture and utilization of 
nitroglycerin. He found that when that body was incorporated 
with an absorbent, inert substance like kieselguhr it became 
safer and more convenient to manipulate, and this mixture he 
patented in 1867 as dynamite. He next combined nitro- 
glycerin ;■ with another high explosive, gun-cotton, and obtained 
a transparent, jelly-like substance, which w'as a still more 
powerful explosive than dynamite. Blasting gelatin, as it 
was called, was patented in 1876, and was followed by a host 
of similar combinations, modified by the addition of potassium 
nitrate, wood-pulp and various other substances. Some 
thirteen years later Nobel produced ballistite, one of the earliest 
of the nitroglycerin smokeless powders, ; ‘ Containing in its 
latest forms' about equal parts of gun-cotton and nitroglycerin. 
This powder was a precursor of cordite, and Nobel’s claim that 
his patent covered the latter was the occasion of vigorously 
contested law-suits between him and the British Government 
in 1894 and 1895. Cordite also consists of nitroglycerin and ■; 
gun-cotton, but the form of the latter which its' inventors wished 
to use was the most highly nitrated variety, which is not soluble 
in mixtures of ether and alcohol, whereas Nobel contemplated" 
using a less nitrated form, which is soluble in such mixtures. 
The question was complicated by the fact that it is in practice 
impossible to prepare either of these two forms without ad- 
mixture of the other; but eventually the courts decided against 
Nobel. From the manufacture of dynamite and other explosives* 
and from the exploitation of the Baku oil-fields, in the develop- 
ment of which he and his brothers, Ludvig and Robert Hjalmar 
(1829-1896), took a leading part, he amassed an imftiense 
fortune; and at his death, which occurred on the ioth of 
December 1896 at San Remo, he left the bulk of it in trust for 
the establishment of five prizes, each worth several thousand 
pounds, to be awarded annually without distinction of nationality. 


lie fourth is for:' the- most: remarkable \xtzfaxy •'woxhdans le sens, 
’idealisme; ; a.ia.(l theu fifth is;,to: be; given to the .persofr or society- 
Itat. renders the greatest* service- to the cause cf ; international 
rofherhood, in the suppression or reduction of standing armies,, 
r in the establish men t or furtherance of peace .congresses. 

. See Les P.rix Nobel en jpQi (Stockholm, 1904k*. , • 

;NOSILI, : LEOPOLDO | ( 1 7847- 1835), Italian • >physicist$ /born. ; at: 
^ggipmeh’ Emilia in 1784, was in youth an officer of, artillery,: 
Ut : afterwards became professor ofi ■ physics .in • the , archducah 
ius.eunv at Florence, ithe old habitats of rthei. -Accademia- -del' 
limentOi His most 1 valuable ; contributions to > science consist > 
1 the, suggestion of the astatic combination of two needles for 
alyanpmeters, and in <the ^invention of; the'. so-called thermo 1 * 
lultiplier used by, him and M. Melloni. In 1826 he described 
lie 'prismaticallynGoloured . films of metal-, ; known -as Nobili’s' 
ngs,. deposited; elect foly tically from solutions of lead- and other 
dts when, the anode 'iSya.* polished iron plate and the! cathode is 
fine wire placed vertically above it. His papers were mostly 
ublished . in. the Bibliotheq-ue. ' 4 iniv$rselle< of Geneva. 1 He died ! 
t Florpa-pe; in August: iSq 5 ; r t . * . /• .. j 

NOBIpIOB; MARQJJS FULVIUS, Roman general, a member of j 
ne. of the most important families , of the plebeian Fulvian 
ens. : When praetor {193 n,c.) he Served : with' distinction in 
pain, and as consul in- 1.89. he completely broke the power of; the; 1 
.etolian league.' . On . his , return to Rome,, Nobilior -celebrated a • 1 
iumph (of which full details. are given by. Livy) : remarkable 
>r the, magnificence of > the spoils exhibited. - On his Aetolian 
impaign he was accompanied by the poet Ennius, who made 
le capture of Ambracia, -at ; which * he was present, the subject 
[ one of his plays. . For this Nobilior was..bitterly . attacked ;by 
ato-the Censor, on the ground that he! had compromised his 
Lgnity as a Roman general. Fie restored the temple of -Hercules 
ud the Muses, in.: the Circus- Flaminius,- placed in it a list of. 
^sti drawn up by -himself; and - endeavoured to make the 
.oman calendar more generally known. He was a great en-. 
lusiast for Greek art and culture, and introduced many of its. 
lasterpieces into Rome*.. amongst them: the picture of ; the 
I uses; by Zeuxis from Ambracia. . . • ; . , 

NOBILITY. To form a true ..understanding of what is strictly 
nplied in the word “ nobility,. 5 - in its social- as opposed to a 
urely moral sense, it is needful to distinguish its meaning from 
rat of several words with which it is. likely to be confounded. 

1 England nobility is apt to be confounded with the, peculiar: 
istftution.of the British peerage.. Yet nobility, in some shape or : 
aother, has .existed in': most places; and times! of the world’s 
istory, while ; the British peerage is an institution purely local, 
ad one which has actually hindered the existence. of a nobility 
1 the sense, which the word bears in most other countries, 
[or is nobility the same thing ;as aristocracy.* This last is a word 
hich is often, greatly abused; . but, whenever it is used : with 
ay regard ,to its true -meaning, it is a ; word strictly political, 
nplying a particular : form of government. But - nobility is 
of .necessarily a political term; the distinction which it implies 
lav be accompanied by political privileges- or it may not. Again, 

, is, sometimes thought that both, nobility and aristocracy are 
1 >§ome special : way connected with, kingly government. To 
ok a few it would seem a, contradiction to apeak of nobility 
r aristocracy in a republic, .-Yet, though many republics have 1 
ichewed nubility, there 1 is nothing in a republican, or even in a 
emocratic; form of? government inconsistent with, the existence: 
f nobility; and it is only in a republic that aristocracy, in the 
;rict sense of .the word; can, exist. Aristocracy : implies : the 
dstence of nobility; but nobility does not imply aristocracy;' 

, . may . exist: .under any form of government. The peerage, 

5 it exists in. .tfie .three British kingdoms, • is something -which; 
...altogether^peculiar , tp the three British kingdoms, and which 
as nothing -in the least- degree like it?: else where. , A 

Nobility, then,, in the sfric,t sense oMhje' word, is the hereditary/ 
andiug pn -from generation to . generation of someacknow- 
dged ; >pre~eminence, a pre-eminence : founded, on hereditary 


!; vested soniewhere of conferring nobility ; ' but it is ’ 

| essential to the true idea of nobility that, when oiice 
| acquired,- it shall go on for ever to all the descendants— of 1 , 
more commonly, only to all the descendants in the male line— ;i 
of the person first ennobled or first recorded as noble. The 
; pre-eminence so handed on may be of any kind, from substantial 
[ political: power to 'mere social respect and precedence. It does 
not- seem necessary that it should be formally enacted by law 
i£i it • is universally acknowledged by usage. It may be marked 
By titles- or. it may not. It is hardly needful to prove that 
! nobility does not imply wealth, though nobility without wealth 
runs some risk of being forgotten. This definition seems to 
takerin all the kinds of nobility which 1 Have existed in different 
times, and places. They have differed widely in the origin of 
. the noble class and in the amount of privilege implied in member- 
. ship of it; 'but they all : agree in the transmission of some 
privilege or other to all the descendants, or to all the male !: 
descendants, of the first noble. 

In strictness nobility and gentry are the same thing. This 
fact is overshadowed in >England, partly by the 1 habitual use of ; 
the -word “ gentleman ” (q.v.) in various secondary ' 1 

uses, partly by the prevalent confusion between and gentry. 
nobility and peerage. But that they are the same 
is proved by the use of the French word gOntilhomme, a word 
which has pretty well passed out of modern use, but which, 
as long as it remained in use, never lost its true meaning. There : 
were very wide distinctions within the French noblesse, but r 
they all formed one privileged class as distinguished from the 
roturier . Here, then;- is a nobility in the strictest sense. If* 
there is no such class in England, it is simply because the class- 1 
which answers to it has never been able to keep any universally 
acknowledged privileges. The word “■ gentleman 55 has lost its 
original meaning in a variety of other uses, while the word 

nobleman. 55 , has come to be confined to members of the peerage 
and a few of their immediate descendants. 

That the English peerage does not answer to the true idea- 
of a nobility will be seen with a very little thought. There is no 
■handing on of privilege or pre-eminence to perpetual generations. 
The peer holds a great position, endowed, with substantial powers, 
and privileges, and those powers and privileges are handed on by 
hereditary succession. But they are handed on only to one 
member of the family at a time. The peer’s children, in some 
cases his grandchildren, have' titles and precedence, but they 
have no substantial privileges. His remoter descendants have - 
no advantage of any kind over other people, except their chance 
of succeeding to the peerage. The remote descendant of a duke, 
eVen though he may chance to be heir presumptive to the duke- 
dom, is in no way distinguished from any other gentleman;, 
it is even possible that he may not hold the social rank of gentle- 
man. This is not nobility in the true sense; it is not nobility as 
nobility was understood either in the French kingdom or in the 
Venetian commonwealth. * ../ ■ '< 

Nobility thus implies the vesting of some hereditaryT>rivilege ' 
or advantage in certain families, without deciding in what such 
privilege or advantage consists. Its nature may differ widely 
according to the causes which have led to the establishment, 
of the distinction between family and family in each particular 
case.. • . • •- i 

The way in which nobility has arisen in different times and’ 
places is very various, and there are several nations whose 
history will supply us with examples of a nobility 
of one kind giving way to a nobility of another kind. PoptSus. 
The history of the Roman commonwealth illustrates 
this perhaps better than any other. 1 What we may call the 
nobility of earlier occupation makes way for the nobility of 
office. Our first glimpses of authentic Roman history set before - 
us two orders in the same state, one of which is distinguished 
from the other by many exclusive privileges. The pri\dlegekl 

1 Fot the ethnological problems raised by the relations of popultts 
and plebsy see Rome : History , § 1.; also Patricians, 


ty/a minority strictly marked out by birth from other 
its of thoGommonwealth, a-minotity which seems further, 

- this point is less -dearly marked, to have had on the whole 
vantage liLpointo'f wealth. When we' are first entitled 
ak ‘with ‘ any- kind of Certainty, the’ noil-privileged class 

> a' certain ‘share 'in the election of magistrates and the. 
I of laws. But the privileged class alone are eligible 1 to 1 the: 
>i offices of the state’;- they have in their hands the ex- 

control of the. national religion; they have the exclusive 
lent of the common land of the state — in Teutonic: phrase r 
MandK A little research shows that the origin of these 
ges was a very simple one. Those who appear in later times: 
ivileged orjdet among the people had once been* the> whole 
. The patricians, patres, housefathers, goodmen— so 
is the origin of that* proud name-^-were ■ once the .whole’ 
i people, the original-inhabitants of the Roman hills. They 
he true ; populus Romanus , alongside * of - whom grew up 
ndary Roman people, the plebs- or commons. As new 
3 came, as the- people of conquered to wns were moved to 
as the character of Romans: was granted to some -allies 
reed upon some enemies, this plebs\ sharing some bub not all 
rights of citizens, became a non-privileged order -alongside 
rivileged border. As the non-privileged order increased in 
rs; while the privileged order, asevery exclusive hereditary 
nusb'do, lessened, the larger body gradually put on the, 
ter of 1 the nation at large, while the smaller; body put> 
character of a nobility. But their position as a mobility 
ilteged class arose solely because a class with inferior rights 
ir own grew up around them. They were not a nobility! 
‘ivileged class as long as there was ho less privileged class' 
inguish them from. Their exclusive possession of power 
the commonwealth, in which they bore .rule an aristocracy*; 
Ley were a democracy among themselves; We see' indeed 
traces of distinction among the patricians themselves, 
may lead us to guess that the equality of all patricians may 
>een won by struggles of -unrecorded days, not unlike those! 
in recorded days brought about the equality of patrician 
lebeian. But at this we can only guess. The .Roman 
ians, the true Roman populus , appear at our first sight of 
is a body democratic in its own constitution, but standing 

> an order marked by very substantial privileges indeed 

-he other body, the* plebs, also, democratic in its own vcom 
on, but in. every point of . honour and power the marked 
>r\of .the populus. - * "h '• S ■: : • 

old people of Rome thus grew, or rather shrank: up*, into -a: 
:y by the growth of a new people by their, side whichothey 
declined ,to adimit to la share in their rights, powers 
' and -possessions; A series of struggles raised -this 
>eople, the plebs^ to a- ; level with, the old people, the 
%s.- The gradual character of the process is not thedteas.tr 
ctive part of it. There are two marked stages in the 
Je. : In the first the plebeians strive to obtain relief from 
nd customs which were actually oppressive to them, while 
ve re profitable to the patricians. When this! relief , has been 

1 by a series of enactments, a second struggle follows, in 
the plebeians win political equality with ■ the patricians, 
s. second struggle, too, the ground is won bit by bit. ^No 
il law was ever passed to; abolish, the. privileges Of- : the 
ians; still less was any law ever passed to abolish. , the dis- 
m between patrician and plebeian. All that was done was 
step by- step. First, marriage between the two orders was 
;ed. Then one law admitted plebeians to one office, another 

> another. Admission to military command was! won fitsL 
tdmission to civil jurisdiction ; a share in religious functions 
fon last of all. - And some offices, chiefly those religious 
; which carried - no political power , with theih, « always 
ned the exclusive property of the patricians, -because no 
l:law was ever passed to throw them open to. plebeians, 
s gradual way every practical advantage on the partpf .th§ 
ians was taken away* :• But the result ; did not leadjtp.the 


died oufcdn>the confusion, of .things under^theeinpife, till- -at 
the- word:- patrician dhtook quite a new meaning. 1 The distim 
tiony in truth, went -on till the advantage turned to the side oi, 
the plebeians. Both consuls, might be plebeiaris, .both eould not. 
he 'patricians; ‘a -patrician could hot wield the great powers -vested 
; in the tribunes of the commons. ; <These ; were greater advantages? 
: than the: exclusive patrician' possession, of the: offices of inter rex, 

; rex sacYor.um and the higher fianaens. - And, as the old distinction 
survived in law and religion ‘after ah substantial privileges were 
abolished y- so presently a new distinction arose of whicfi l^w^ 
and; religion knew nothingy but which became in practice -nearly 
as, marked and quite as important as the older one* '• 

Thi3 was the growth . of the new ability of Rome, that b6d^,, 
partly patrician,, partly plebeian,, to whom , the name nobiliias 
strictly, belongs in Roman- history. This ne>v nobility gradually 
became as- well marked ! and as exclusive as the old patriciate.* 
But if differed- from the old patriciate in this; that,- while the? 

; privileges of the old patriciate rested on law, - or perhaps rather 
on immemorial 1 custom, ■ the privileges of the new nobility 
: res t ed wholly on s a ^ sentiment of which - men could re member 
; the beginning. Or it would be more accurate to say that the; new/ 
nobijity had really no: privileges at all. Its members . had no 
• legal , advantages oven other citizens.! . They were; a. social caste, - 
. which/ strove fcc keep, and which: largely succeeded in keeping;* 
I all high j offices; and . political power - in its : own : hands. ■ Such 
: privileges; even- ,of. an honorary kind, as the nobles did enjoy 
by law Belonged , to. them, not as nobles; but as senators, and; 
senators 5 sons. Yet practically the new nobility ;was a privilegedi 
class; it felt itself to b . 6 so.,- and; it was felt to be sdr by others-.; 
This nobility consisted of all those who, as descendants of {curulel 
magistrates, * toad/ the ! j.us: imagimtm — that is, who could ■ point 
to forefathers, ennobledr by office. That is to -say, it consisted" 
of the remains of the old patriciate, together with those plebeian 
families: any 1 members of which had been chosen to cu rule 
offices. -tThese "were naturally those: families which .had ibeen> 
patrician in some other Italian, city, but which were plebeiani 
at Rome. Many: of .them equalled : the patriciaas ir : wejaRh T 
and* antiquity of descent, and as soon -as inter; marriage was 
allowed they became in- all .things their social equals., .The* 
practical result of the Licinian reform was that the great plebeian 
families’ became, for all practical purposes, patrician.' They- 
separated, themselves from ..the mass of the plebeians to forim 
a single body with . the Surviving -patricians. Just as the old * 
patricians had ■striv-envto keep- plebeians out of high offices,- 
so now the ntew* nobles,; patrician and plebeian alike, strove to 
keep “ new men/ 5 men who had 1 not thejws dmagimim,-, out ..of! 
high office. /But; there w.as still; the difference that in the old 
state of things the- plebeian' was shut out by law, >. while jn-if- he 
new. state of things no Jaw, shut out the new man. It needed 
a- change, in : the. constitution/ to. - give the consulship to Lucius. 
Sextius*; >: ;it needed only union an’d energy in; the ; electors to. 

> give-it torGajns'Mariust •. -r • - •••? 

,.t.The.;Roman case, is often misunderstood, because the teter 
Roman writers, did not fully understand the case thtemselves* 
Livy could never gets rid of the idea that the old struggle between 
patrician and -plebeian/ was something like the-struggle between 
the; nobility and the people at large in the later days of the 
commpn.wealth.. ,Ina certain sense he knew better; at any rate, 
he - often repeats- the words . pf, those who knew better ; . but the 
general impression given by his ; story Is that the plebeians were 
a low, mob and their leaders factious. -and - interested .ringleaders 
of a mob, ; The case is again often misunderstood because the 
words-,/’ patrician 55 and “ plebeian, / like so many other technical 
Roman ; and Greek words,. have come-in modern language. - to 
be used -in ,%rvvay quite unlike their original sense; .The word 
plebeian,- ? in- its -strict, sense, is no more: con tempt nous tfian 
the .word . caimnoxw m England _■ The . pkbs r , like the. English 
commons,; contained families .di ffering; widely in rank and social 
pOsition^amoAg them jtho^erfamiljeSiWHiteh, as soon : as an artificial 
barrier broke .dpw%,;.-p pined ^ patricians' to, form' the new 


- inong the proudest nobles of Rome, were 

l f E- SJ* could not have been chosen to the purely 
irrex , or jiamen of Jupiter. Yet even in 
Ian history the words “patrician” and 
misapplied by being transferred to the 
in which they are quite out of place, 
now compare the history of nobility at Rome with 
story in some other of the most famous city-commonwealths. 

Thus at Athens 1 its history is in its main outlines 
m very much the same as its history at Rome up to a 
certain point, while there is, nothing at Athens which 
mandat all answers to the later course of things at Rome. 
Wes At Athens, as at Rome, an old patriciate, a nobility of 
older settlement, a nobility which had once been the 
e people, was gradually shorn of all exclusive privilege, 
driven to share equal rights with a new people which 
grown, up around it. The reform of Cleisthenes (q.v.) 
ers in a general way to the reform of Licinius, though the 
•ent circumstances of the two cities hinder us from carrying 
he parallel into detail. But both at Rome and at Athens 
ee, at a stage earlier than the final reform, an attempt 
t up a standard of wealth, either instead of or alongside 
e older standard of birth. This same general idea comes 
30th in the constitution of Servius.and in the constitution 
ffon, though the application of the principle is different 
e two cases. Servius made voting power depend on income; 
olon the same rule was applied to qualification for office, 
his change power is not granted to every citizen, but it is 
vithin the reach of every citizen. No man can change his 
athers, but the poor man may haply become richer. The 
nian euwarpidaLy who were thus gradually brought down 
their privileged position, seem to have been quite as proud 
exclusive as the Roman patricians; but when they lost 
privileges they lost them far more thoroughly, and they 
tot, as at Rome, practically hand on many of them to a new 
ity,. of 'which they formed part, though not the whole, 
e at Rome the distinction of patrician and plebeian was never 
d out, while it remained to the last a legal distinction even 
l practical privilege had turned the other way, at Athens, 
the democracy had reached its full growth, the distinction 
s to have had no legal existence whatever. At Rome 
i to the last it made a difference whether the candidate for 
t was patrician or plebeian, though the difference was in 
times commonly to the advantage of the plebeian. At 
ns, at any rate after Aristides, the eupatrid was neither 
* nor worse off than another man. 

it, what is of far greater importance, there never arose at 
ns any body of men 'which at all answered to the nobililas of 
e. We see at Athens strong signs of social distinctions, 
at a late period of the democracy; we see that, though 
>eople might be Jed by the low-born demagogue — using that 
in its strict and not necessarily dishonourable meaning — 
votes most commonly fell on men of ancient descent. 
;ee that men of birth and wealth often allowed themselves 
ange licence in dealing with their low-born fellow-citizens, 
ve see no sign of the growth of a body made up of patricians 
eading plebeians who contrived to keep office to themselves 
social tradition only less strong than positive law; We 
at Athens the exact parallel to the state of things when 
us Claudius shrank from the thought of the consulship of 
s Licinius; we have no exact parallel to the state of things 
l Quintus Metellus shrank from the thought of the consulship 
lius Marius. The cause of the difference seems to be that, 
i the origin of the patriciate was exactly the same at Rome 
at Athens, the origin of the commons was different. The 
Ionic tribes at Athens seem to have answered very closely 
e three patrician tribes at Rome; but the Athenian demos 
up in a different way from the Roman plebs. If we could 
ve that the Athenian demos arose out of the union of the 
1 See- further Athens: History, and Eupatridae. 


Athenians and the demos the Atticans ( Am/cof.) • But from 
such glimpses of early Attic history: as we can get the union of 
the Attic' towns would seem to have been completed before .the 
constitutional struggle began. . That union wquld answer rather 
to the union of the three patrician tribes of Rome. Such hints’ 
as we have, while they set before us, just as at Rome, a state 
of things in which small landed proprietors are burthened with 
debt, also set before us the Attic demos as, largely at least, a 
body of various origins which had grown up in the city. Cleis- 
thenes, for instance, enfranchised many slaves, and strangers, 
a course which certainly formed no part of the platform of 
Licinius, and which reminds us rather of Gnaeus Flavius some- 
what later. On the whole it seems most likely that, while the. 
kernel of the Roman plebs w*as rural or belonged to the small 
towns admitted to the Roman franchise, the Attic demos , largely at 
least, though doubtless not wholly, arose out of the mixed settlers 
who had come together in the city, answering to the peroiKoi of 
later times. If so, there would be no place in Athens for those great 
plebeian houses, once patrician in some other commonwealth, 
out of which the later Roman nobilitas was so largely formed. 

Thus the history of nobility at Athens supplies a close analogy 
to the earlier stages of its history at Rome, but it has nothing 
answering to its later stages. At Sparta we have a third instance 
of a people shrinking up into a nobility, but it is a people whose 
position differs altogether from anything either at Rome or at 
Athens. Sparta is the best case of a nobility of conquest. This 
is true, whether we look on the 7repioi/coi as Achaeans or as Dorians, 
or as belonging some to one race and some to the other (see 
. Perioeci). In any case the Spartans form a ruling body, and a 
body whose privileged position in the land is owing to conquest. 
The Spartans answer to the patricians, the tt eploinot to the 
plebs ; the helots are below the position of plebs or demos,. The 
only difference is that, probably owing to the fact that the 
distinction was due to conquest, the local character of the ^dis- 
tinction lived on much longer than it did at Rome. We hardly 
look on the Spartans as a nobility among the other Lacedae- 
monians; Sparta rather is a ruling city bearing sway over the 
other Lacedaemonian towns. But this is exactly what the original 
Roman patricians, the settlers on the three oldest hills, were in the 
beginning. The so-called cities ( roXeis ) of the i reploiKoi answered 
pretty well to the local plebeian tribes; the difference is that the 
irepioiKoc never became a united corporate body like the Roman 
plebs . Sparta to the last remained what Rome was at the 
beginning, a city with a populus (Srjpos) but no plebs. And, as 
at Rome in early times, there were at Sparta distinctions within 
the populus ; there were opoioi and wropeioves, like the majores 
and minores gentes at Rome. Only at Rome, where there was a 
plebs to be striven against, these distinctions seem to have had a 
tendency to die out, while at Sparta they seem to have had a 
I tendency to widen. The Spartan patriciate could afford to 
disfranchise some of its own members. 

The other old Greek cities, as well as those of medieval Italy 
and Germany, would supply us with endless examples of the 
various ways in which privileged orders arose. Venice, a city 
not exactly belonging to any of these classes, essentially a city 
of the Eastern empire and not of the Western, gives us an example 
than which none is more instructive. The renowned patriciate 
of Venice was as far removed as might be from the character either 
of a nobility of conquest or of a nobility of older settlement. 
Nor was it strictly a nobility of office, though it had more in 
common with that than with either of the other two. As Athens 
supplies us with a parallel to the older nobility of Rome without 
any parallel to the later, so Venice supplies us with a parallel to 
the later nobility of Rome without any parallel to the earlier. 
Athens has Fabii and Claudii, but no Catuli or Metelli; Venice 
has Catuli and Metelli, but no Fabii or Claudii. 

In one point, however, the Venetian nobility differed from 
either the older or the newer nobility of Rome, and also from the 
older nobilities of the medieval Italian cities. Nowhere else did 
I nobility so distinctly rise out of wealth, and that wealth gained 



in of old Rome and the feudal noble of contemporary 
5 were both of them at Venice impossible characters. The 
an nobility is an example of a nobility which gradually 
>ut of the mass of the people as certain families step by 
rew all political power into their own hands. The plebs 
t gather round the patres , neither were they conquered by 
lives; the patres were developed by natural selection 
the plebs , or, more strictly, out of the ancient pop ulus, 
omtnune of Venice, the ancient style of the common- 
,, changed into the seigniory of Venice. Political power 
radually confined to those whose forefathers had held 
3,1 power. This was what the later nobility of Rome 
ways : striving at, and what they did* to 'a great extent 
rally est ablish. - But, as the exclusive privileges of the 
y were never recognized by any legal or formal act, men 
aius Marius would ever and anon 'thrust themselves in. 
rivileges which the Venetian nobility took to themselves 
stablished by acts which, if not legal, were at least formal. 
Loman nobility, resting wholly on suffe ranee \ was over- 
1 by the ambition of one of its own members. The. Venetian 
y, resting also in its beginnings on sufferance, but on 
,nce which silently obtained the force of law, lasted as long 
lice remained a separate state. 

hereditary oligarchy of Venice was established by a series 
nges which took place between the years 1297 and 1319. 
them together really go to make up the “ Shutting of the 
Council,” a name which is formally given to the act of the 
f those years. In 1172 the Great Council began as an 
e body; it gradually ousted the popular assembly from all 
;al power. It was, as might be looked for, commonly filled 
smbers of distinguished families, descendants of ancient 
rates, who were already beginning to be looked on as noble. 
?ries of revolutions already spoken of first made descent 
former councillors a necessary qualification for election 
: council; then election was abolished, and the council 
:ed of all descendants of its existing members who had 
d the age of twenty-five. Thus the opiimates of Venice 
lat the opiimates of Rome strove to do: they established 
lity whose one qualification was descent from those who 
dd office in past times. This is what the nobility of office, 
unchecked, naturally grows into. But the particular way 
ch oligarchy was finally established at Venice had some 
ir results. Some of the great families which were already 
; on as noble were not represented in the council at the : 
f the shutting; of others some branches were represented 
hers not. These families and branches of families^ however 
they might be in descent, were thus shut out from all the 
political privileges of nobility. When one branch of 
a family was admitted and one shut out we have an ■ 
at analogy to the patrician and plebeian Claudii, though 
of the distinction had come about in quite another way. 

And in the Great Council itself we have the lively ! 
of the aristocratic popular assembly of Rome, the 
bly of the populus, that of the curiae , where every : 
>f patrician birth had his place. The two institutions are 
me, only the way. in which they came about is exactly : 
[te. The assembly of curiae at Rome, originally the ; 
rratic assembly of the original people, first grew into an 
:ratic assembly, and then died out altogether as a new 
n people, with its own assembly, grew up by its side. 

,s a primitive institution - which gradually changed its 
:ter by force of circumstances. It died out, supplanted 
ier and newer powers, when it became altogether unsuited 
times. The Great Council of Venice was anything but a 
ive institution; it was the artificial institution of a late ! 
yhich grew at the expense of earlier institutions, of the 
on the one side and of the people on the other. But the 
ifferent roads led to the same result. The Great Council- of' 
3, : the curiae of Rome, were each of them the assembly of 
ileged class, an assembly in which every member of that class. 


oligarchic as regarded the excluded classes. But, close as the 
likeness is, it is merely a superficial likeness, because it is the 
result of opposite causes working in opposite directions. It is like 
two men who are both for a moment in the same place, though 
their faces are turned in opposite ways. If the. later nobilitas 
of Rome had established an assembly in which every one who had 
the jus imaginum had a vote and none other, that would have 
been a real parallel to the shutting of the Venetian Great Council; 
for it would have come about through- the working of causes 
which are essentially the same. 

The nobility which was thus formed at Venice is the very 
model of aS civic nobility, a nobility which is also an aristocracy. 
In a monarchy, despotic or constitutional, there Tfje 
cannot in strictness be an aristocracy, because the nobility of 
whole political power cannot be vested in the noble Venice 
class. , But in the Venetian commonwealth the nobility ondaristo^ 
was a real aristocracy. All political power was vested cracy * 
in the noble class; the prince sank to a magistrate, keeping 
only some of the outward forms of sovereignty; the mass of 
the people were shut out altogether. And, if no government 
on earth ever fully carried out the literal meaning of aristocracy 
as the rule of the best, these civic nobilities come nearer to it 
than any other form of government. They do really seem to 
engender a. kind of hereditary capacity in their members. Less 
favourable than either monarchy or democracy to the growth 
of occasional great men, they are more favourable than either 
to the constant supply of a succession of able men, qualified 
to carry on the work of government. Their weak point lies in 
their necessary conservatism; they cannot advance and adapt 
themselves to changed circumstances, as either monarchy, or 
democracy can. When, therefore, their goodness is gone, their 
corruption becomes worse than the corruption of either of the 
other forms of government. 

All this is signally shown in the history both of Venice and of 
other aristocratic cities. But we are concerned with them now 
only as instances of one form of nobility.' The civic, 
aristocracies did not all arise in the same way. Venice ^Hsto~ 
is the best type of one way in which they rose; but cracies, . 

it is by no means the only way; In not a few of the 
Italian cities nobility had an origin and ran a course quite unlike 
the origin and the course which were its lot at Venice. The 
nobles of many cities were simply the nobles of the surrounding 
country changed, sometimes greatly against their will, into 
citizens. Such a nobility differed far more widely from either 
the Roman or the Venetian patriciate than they differed from 
one another: It wanted the element of legality, or at least of 
formality, which distinguished both these bodies. The privileges 
of the Roman patriciate, whatever we may call them, were 
not usurpations; and, if we call the privileges of the Venetian 
nobility usurpations, they were , stealthy and peaceful usurpa- 
tions, founded on something other than mere violence. But in 
many Italian cities the position of the nobles, if it did not begin 
in violence,, was maintained by violence, and was often overr 
•thrown by violence. They remained, in short, as unruly and 
isolated within the tvalls of the cities as they had ever been 
without. A nobility of this kind often gave way to a democracy 
which either proved as turbulent as itself, or else grew into an 
oligarchy ruling under democratic forms. Thus at Florence 
the old nobles became the opposite to a privileged class. The 
process which at Rome gradually gave the plebeian a political 
advantage over the patrician was carried at Florence to a far 
greater length at a single blow. The whole noble order was' 
disfranchised; to be noble was equivalent to being shut out 
from public office. But something like a new nobility presently 
grew up among the commons themselves; there were popolani 
grossi at Florence just as there were noble plebeians at Rome. 
Only the Roman commons, great and sipall, never shut out the 
patricians from office; they were satisfied to share office with 
them.- In short, the shutting out of the old nobility was, if 
not ’ the formation of a new nobility, at least the formation of a 


flatly' against every. principle of democracy, as for a certain 
of citizens' to enjoy exclusive- rights by reason of birth. 
Florentine /democracy: 1 was, „m ; truth, rather to be called: an 
rchy, if we: accept the best, definition of democracy (see 
^dides.-.vi. 39), namely, that it is the rule of the whole, 

3. oligarchy is the rule of a part only:-.' - -• 

is- r m. these aristocractic cities, of which Venice was. the most 
. developed model, that we can best see what nobility 
yds. It is in these only that we. can see nobility in its purest 
— nobility to which no man can rise and from -which no 
can come down except by the will of the nobleclass itself, 
monarchy, where the king can ennoble, this ideal cannot 
ept. Nor could it be kept in the later nobility of Rome. 
me,w man had much to strive against, but he could, some- 
s thrust himself through, and when he did his descendants 
theif jus imaginum. But at Venice neither prince nor people 
1 open the door of; the Great Council; only the Great Council 
' could do that. That in the better times of the aristocracy 
Lity was not uncommonly granted to worthy persons, -that in 
orse times it was; more commonly sold to unworthy persons, 
the : affair of the : aristocratic body itself. That' body, at 
/ents, could not be degraded save by its owmact. • But -these' 
ts and sales ded' to distinctions within the ranks of the noble 
r, like those of which we get faint ^ glimpses ’ among the 
tan patricians. The ducal dignity rarely passed, out of a 
3 of specially old and ^distinguished- families. But this has 
L been the case .with the high magistracies of . commonwealths 
;e constitutions! were purely democratic; • 
om.this purest type of nobility^. as seen in the aristocratic 
nonwealths, w T e may pass to mobility as 'seen in states of 
. greater extentr— that is, for the most part'in monarchies, 
r There ;are two marked differences between the . two. 

They are differences which seem to be inherent 
le difference between a republic and a monarchy, but 
h if .would be truer to say are inherent in the difference 
een a bodyrnf men packed close together within the walls 
city and a body of men — if we can call them a body — 
ered over a wide territory. The member of a civic nobility 
)re than a member of an order; he is a member of a corpora- 
.he has no pow-ers, he- has hardly any being, apart from 
Dody of which he is a member. He has a vote in making 
aws or in choosing those who make them; but wiien they 
nade he is, if anything, more strictly bound by them than 
itizen of the non-privileged order.- To be a fraction of the j 
mate sovereign, if it had its gains;; -had- also its disadvantages; 
Venetian noble. was fettered by burthens, restrictions and 
’cions irom which- the Venetian citizen was -free. The noble 
ie large country, on the other hand, the rural noble, as he 
nonly will be, is a member of an order, but he is hardly 
;mber of a corporation; he is isolated; he acts apart' from 
est of the body and wins powers for himself apart from the 
of- the ; body. He shotvs a tendency — a tendency whose 
th ! will be more or less -checked according to the strength 
e central pow r er — to grow into something of a lord or 'even j 
nee on his own account, a growth which may advance to 
-cale-of a German elector or stop at that of- an English lord 
'manor.- Now many of these- tendencies were carried into 
3 Italian -cities where- the -civic nobility' was a half-tamed 
try nobility; but they have; < no place in’ the true civic 
ocracies. Let us take one typical' example. ' : In many 
i of western -Europe the right of; private war long remained 
miSvilege of; every noble, as it Had once been the privilege 
?ery. freeman: And in' some Italian cities, the- right; ; or at 
the privilege, of private war was continued within The city 
>. But no power of imagination can conceive an- acknow- 
id right of private war in- Rome, Venice or- Bern. ! 
le other point of difference is that,; whatever we fake for 
origin and the' definition of nobility,; in most -countries it : 
me something that could- be given from outside- without; 
need of any consent on t-hcri part >ofc the noble class itself. 


a,s understood m the aristocratic commonwealths. • T he nobility 
is no longer all-powerful; it may be constrained to admit within 
its own body members for whose presence it has no wish. Where 
this -power exists the nobility; is no longer in any strictness an 
aristocracy; it may have: great privileges, great influence, even 
great legal powers, but.it is not the real ruling body, like the true 
aristocracy : of Venice. • - ... 

In the modern states of western Europe the existing nobility 
seemsTo have for the most part had its origin in personal service 
to the prince.. And this nobility by personal service jVoW/ftiss 
seems’ commonly to have supplanted an older nobility, in early 
the origin of which was, in some cases at least, strictly Western 
immemorial. In this way the later nobility of the Europe. 
thegns was in England substituted for the older nobility 
of the eorls . Now ' the analogy between this change and the 
change from the Roman patriciate to the. later Roman 
nobilitasls obvious. In both cases the older nobility gives way 
to a newer; and in both cases the newer nobility was a nobility 
of office. Under a kingly government office bestowed by the 
sovereign holds the same, .place which office : bestowed by the 
people: holds in ! a popular, government.' This new nobility of 
office supplanted, or perhaps rather absorbed, the .older nobility, 
just as the later nobililas of Rome supplanted or absorbed the 
old patriciate. In our first glimpse of Teutonic, institutions, as 
given us by Tacitus, this older nobility appears as strictly 
immemorial (see Waitz, Deutsche V erjassungsgeschichte, i. 185 sq.), 
arid; -its immemorial character appears also in the well-known 
legend -in the Rigsmdl-saga of the separate creation of jail, karl 
and;: thrall, These represent the- three classes of mankind 
according To old -Teutonic; ideas—the noble, the. simple - freeman 
and .-the bondman. The kingly house, where there is one, is not 
a :distinct;class; it is .simply • the noblest of the noble.. For, 
as . almost. -everywhere else, this Teutonic nobility admits of 
degrees, though it is: yet harder to say in what the degrees, of 
nobility consisted than to‘ say in what nobility consisted itself. 
The older nobility is independent of the possession of land; 
it is independent of office about the sovereign; it is hard- to say 
what were the powers and privileges attached- to it; but of its 
existence there is no doubt. But in no-part of Europe canvthe * 
existing nobility trace itself to this immemorial nobility, of 
primitive days; the nobility of medieval and modern days 
springs from the later nobility of office. The noble's- of modern 
Europe are rather thegnas than eorlas. The eorl of the old system 
would doubtless commonly become a thegn under the new, as 
the -Roman patrician took his place in the new nooilitas : but 
others could take their place there also. The Old-English laws 
point:>ou-t ways by which the churl might rise to thegn ’s rank, 
and in the centuries during- which the change went on we find 
mention — complaining mention — both- in England and elsewhere, 
at the courbof Charles the Simple and at the court of /Ethelred, of 
the -rise of- new men to posts of authority. The story that Earl 
Godwine himself was of churlish birth y whether true or false, 
marks the -possibility of such a rise. A still wilder tale spoke 
of Hugh > Capet as the- son’, of a butcher -of- Paris. Stories like 
these. prove even morethan the real rise of Hagano and Eadric. 

In England, the. nobility; of the thegns. was to a great extent 
personally displaced, so to speak, by the results of the Norman 
Conquest. Bub the idea of nobility did- not greatly 
change. ; The English thegn sometimes yielded, to, 
sofnetimes changed into, the .Norman baron, using that word 
in its widest sense, without -any violent alteration in his position. 
The. notion of holding land of the, king became more prominent 
than j the; notion, of .-personal service done to the king; but, as 
the land- was held by the tenure -of personal service, the actual 
relation hardly : changed.: j But the connexion between nobility 
and the holding of land comes out, in, the practice by which the 
lord so constantly, took, the name of his lordship. It is in this 
w r ay-: that the prefixes de and descriptions in - themselves 
essentially local, Rave become imother lands badges of nobility. 
This notion has died out in 1 England by the dropping of -the 


rd;badge v . The device of. hereditary. coat-armour, a growth 
12th century, did .much define and- mark out, the noble 
.hroughout Europe.: As- it - could be acquired .by grant of 
►vereign, . and ^as, when once acquired, it went on from 
t,tion to generation, it answers exactly to t he j us imagirtum 
m%. the hereditary badge of, nobility conferred by the 
>n of the people. Those who possessed the right of coat? 
x by ; immemorial use, or by grant in regular form, formed 
ass of nobility or gentry, words; which, it : must again be 
ibered, are strictly of the same meaning,: They -held 
ver privileges or advantages; have attached in.; different 
and places to the rank of nobility or gentry, - In England 
l a variety of causes hindered nobility; or gentry from ever 
dng the importance which they obtained, Tor instance, 
ince. But , perhaps no cause was more important than 
owth; of, -the peerage. - That, institution at /once set up a 
tandard, of . nobility, a new form of. the nobility, of office, 
jeer— in strictness, the peer in his own person only, not. 
lis children— became the, only noble; the ideas of nobility 
entry thus became, divorced in ; a way in which they, are 
any other country. . Those who. would elsewhere have been 
2d as , The nobility* the , bearers of coat-armour .by good, 
were hindered from forming, a class holding any substaritial 
ige. In a word, the growth of, the peerage, hindered- the 
ace in England of any nobility ip : the pont inept al sense 
; word. The ; esquires, knights, lesser barons, : eve;n^ the 
e descendants of peers, that is, the noblesse<o f other count ries; 
Lgland remained gentlemen, but not noblemen-?simple 
oners, that is, without legal advantage over their fellow? 
oners who had no jus imaginum to boast of. There can 
..doubt that the class }n England- whicfepnswers.To the 
se of other lands, is the pi ass. that .bears; coat-armour, .the 
( strictly so called . 1 Had they been able to establish nnd 
infain .any kind of privilege* even That <<>f mere . honorary- 
ience, they would exactly answer to continental, nobility 
coat-armour has bejen lavishly granted and often assumed: 
ut right; that the word ■ > gentleman ”■ has; acquired various 
iary senses, proves nothing; that: is the. naturaT result: 
tate of things in which the • states qf (gentry carries ' With it 
jal advantage, and yet is eagerly sought after on social 
ds. If coat-armour, and thereby the rank; of gentry, has 
avishly granted, some may; think that the rank. of peerage 
:ten been lavishly granted also. In short, „ therp is no real 
ty in England; for the class which answers, to -foreign 
ty has so long ceased to have, any practical privileges that 
long ceased to be looked, on, as a ; . nobility, and the .word 
tyhas been transferred to another, class which has ; nothing 
ring to it out of the three, British kingdoms : 2 This last 

iis statement is mainly interesting as expressing the late 
,sor Freeman’s view ;< it is ; however, open to serious' criticism, 
trmour was in itself not necessarily a badge of nobility fit. all ; 4 
Id be, arid was, worn by people; having no pretensions to be 
lertien,” and this is true' both of England and the continent., 
origin it was a mere personal mark of distinction, in the 
ry sense of . this. word. No “grant Was necessary’ ; it j was 
ed by all and sundry who had occasion tp.use it,.- though a 
table -convention forbade one man to assume the device of. 
»r. Later arose the custom of ’ granting Tr ms as mark! of 
ial favour or gratitude. This again was not at (the dutset an 
ive right of the crown; it was common for ai leader in. battle 
nt,to some one not of his family, who had spepiaffyriistjjpguished 
ifV.the; right to bear the whole or part of his, coat, of ^rms, 
ncea or uhdifferericed. On the other hand; many hncfdubtecl 
:lemeh ,,( never assumed arms at all. r The claTm of the heralds 
ke “ gentry depend on the bearing of coat-armour, and the 
;o this depend on grant or recognition hy -themsely.es ; as officers- 
crown, is of comparatively late growth. See .£ut then the article 
Leman. — W. A. P. ; ' ‘ j ' ' 

►mpare e.g. the sbeial conditions of Great 'Britain arid Germany, 
rmany there are two classes of nobility: (i) th e -hoher Adel, 
ers of the mediatized, formerly sovereign, families, .whorank 
equals in blood (ebenbiirUg) ,of The royal houses pf Europe ;, 
z niedertr Adel, to which every one having the nobiliary prefix 
lorigsV I ri England “'presentation' at court “ is r tKe •'privilege 
particular class as such; and the wives of ministers' off the 


and grandchildren who bear the 'courtesy titles. of -lord and* -Lady ■ 

, No' attempt has been here made to trace out the history- ol 
nobility , in the various ^countries and* we must add, ? cities, of 
Europe.- All that has. been .attempted has beemto point . lor, 
j out some general truths, ; and; to refer to some specially • raac ?* 
striking instances. Once more* it must be borne in mind: that; 

| wbile.it is essential to the idea of. nobility that it should carry 
with* it- some hereditary privilege, the nature and extent of that 
j privilege may , vary endlessly. In' the xSth , century the nobility 
of France and the nobility of Poland alike -answered to the very 
\ strictest definition’ of nobility; but the political positions of the 
. two were ;as broadly contracted . as- the, positions-, ot any two 
classes of -men could - be.; The nobility of France, keeping the 
most oppressive social and personal privileges, had -been shorn 
of all. -political and even .administrative power; the tyrants 
of the people were the. slaves of the king* In- Poland k 
sixty-Thousand gentiemenyridh and poor, famous and 
obscure, but all alike gentlemen, rode out to choose a king by a 
uhaniriiousypte, and to bind him when chosen by such conditions 
as. /they thought good; Those sixty Thousand, like the populus 
| of Rome, formed' a narrow oligarchy as regarded the rest of the 
! nation, bqt a wild democracy among themselves. Poland/in 
short,' caipe hearer than any, .kingdom ‘or country of large extent 
to ■the nature of an aristocracy;* as we: have seen aristocracy in 
the aristocratic- cities. The chief power of the state was placed 
neither iri^-the prince nbx in the nation at large; it; was held' by a 
: noble class. The kingly powerMn Poland, dike the ducal power 
j at. .Yehipey/badi-beem so, narrowed that Poland, though she, still 
kept za king, called herself -a 1 republic no less- than Venice. .Arid 
. whatever wus taken from the king -went to the gain of the noble 
Order./ But' the nobility of a large country', even though used' to 
| act.:polftically as an order, could never put on that orderly and 
legal.-; character which distinguishes the true civic patriciates. 
It never could come so nearly as a civic patriciate could to being 
; something ' likethe rule of the best in; any sense of those words.’ 
f.. The- tendency of. modern -.times- has been towards the breaking- 
down of formal hereditary privileges. In modern common^ 
wealths, above all, they have been thought r to "be 1 essentially 
inconsistent with- .republican institutibris. • ■ '.The- truth Vbf‘ The 
! matter is- rather that the circumstances of most modern common 4 
, Wealths have been unfavourable to the, preservation, and still 
more to the growth,- of. privileged bodies. Where they existed, 

1 as 3 in Switzerland: they, have been overthrown: Where they did 


not exist; as in America, everything has made it more and more 
impossible that They - should arise. Arid , as modern. changed have- 
commonly attacked the powerboth of kings* and of nobles, the 
; common notion; has come that kingship :and nobility have somfr 
necessary connexion... It has seemed as iEany; form of nobility 
was dneonsisteht with :a f .republican form of government j while 
nobility, iri some shape or other, has come- to be looked on ris a< 
natural, if not a • necessary, appendage to a monarchy."* And' as 
far- as regards- the social- side of kingship this is true, A codrt 
seems more natural whefe a chain ‘ of degrees leads gradually 
up: from; the lowest, subject to- the throneTban when allbeneath : 
the throne are nearly on a level.;- And- from one point of view,' 
that from which/the kingly house is but the noblest of the noble, 
Mngship { and : nobility are 'closely allied. » But’ in; the more strictly 

' qrown, even if .of quite humble -origin, ate “ commanded ’’.to court 
: fimc^ons- t with ! ,their. husbands. . The strictness of the, principle of- 
: admission op exclusion, differs at the various, German courts, and has 
tended to he modified by- the growth of a new aristocracy of wealth ; 
but a : single instance known' to the present writer may serve To 
illustrate the fundamental divergence of German (a fortiori Austrian) 
ideas fr-om. English ip^his matter. A wealthy, publisher of European 
reputation attended the court of hi,s native town, the capital of a small 
grand-duchy, in virtue of the honorary title” Hofrat \‘ his wife, not^ 
being noble, did rioradcompany him. His elder 1 daughter married a 
cabinet m/i-nisteri.buri as-he \yas not a noble, this did not confer on 
hep. the righk to go to court. His younger daughter married a sub- 
altern/ in a jine..regiment ? beipnging. to the lesser nobility ; as; en- 
nobled by marriage ^(according to' We liberal rule of this particular 
court) , r she vvas duly ‘ ' presented W / A. P. 


$>me Western countries, while it preserves, perhaps even 
igthens, the social position of a nobility, destroys its political 
*r. Under the fully-developed despotisms of the East a real 
lity is impossible; the prince raises and thrusts down as he 
>es. It is only in. a commonwealth that a nobility can really 
that is, it is only in a commonwealth that the nobility can 
y be an aristocracy. And even in a democratic common- 
th the sentiment of nobility may exist, though all legal 
lege has been abolished or has never existed. That is to , 
traditional feeling may give the members of certain families 
■ong preference, to say the least, in election to office. We 
: seen that this was the case at Athens; it was largely the 
in the democratic cantons of Switzerland; indeed the I 
lity of Rome itself, after the privileges of the patricians were | 
ished, rested on no other foundation. (E. A. F.) 

JXH ori TIES.— S el den's Titles of Honor (London, 1672) remains ( 
>est comparative account in the English language of the nobility j 
irious countries up to his date. For England see E. P. Shirley, 
e and Gentle Men (i860) ; Gneist, Adel und Ritters chafi in England 
[in, 1853); Sir George Sitwell, “The English Gentleman," in 
incestor (No. 1, April 1902); and J. H. Round’s works, passim . 

. Fox- Davies's Armorial Families (Edinburgh, 1895, and subse- 
t editions) represents an unhistorical attempt to create the idea 
noblesse in the United Kingdom. For the origin and growth of 
nobility in France, see A. Luchaire, Manuel des institutions 
aises (Paris, 1892), and P. Guilhiermoz, Essai sur Vorigine de la 
sse en France au moyen dge (1902); for their later status and 
leges, A. de Tocqueville, V Ancien Regime et la Revolution (1856 
md H. A. Taine, Les Origines de la France contemporaine, pt. i., 
icien Regime (1875 ff.). For the German and Austrian nobility, 
7. -Strantz, Gesch. des deutschen Adels (2nd ed., Waldenburg, 
); von Maurer, Ober das Wesen des altesten Adels der deutschen 
me (Munich, 1846); Rose, Der Adel Deutschlands und seine 
mg im deutschen Reich (Berlin, 1883); G. Meyer. Lehrbuch des 
chen Staatsrechts ( 5th ed., Leipzig, 1899), and the Gotha 
alogische Taschenbiicher . For the Italian nobility see the eight 
lificent folio volumes of Count Pompeo Litta, Celebri famiglie 
me , continued by various editors (Milan, 18197-1907); for 
tish, Fernandez de Bethencourt, Hist . genealogica , t. i.-vii. (1897- 
)♦ The authoritative manual for the royal houses and the 
;her nobility ” of Europe is the Almanack de Gotha , published 
[y. See also the articles Titles of Honour, Peerage, Feudal- 
Gentleman, Duke, Count, &c. 

)BLE, SIR ANDREW (1832- ), British physicist and 

Lerist, was born at Greenock on the 15th of September 1832, 
was educated at Edinburgh Academy and at the Royal 
tary Academy, Woolwich. In 1849 he entered the Royal 
;lery, attaining the rank of captain in 1855, and in 1857 he 
me secretary to the Royal Artillery Institution. About this 
the question of the supersession of the old smooth-bores by 
1 guns was coming to the fore, and on the appointment of 
Select Committee on Rifled Cannon in 1858 to report on the 
;ery he was chosen its secretary, a capacity in which he 
sed an ingenious method for comparing the probable accuracy 
le shooting attainable with each type of gun. In 1859 he 
appointed Assistant-Inspector of Artillery, and in the 
wing year he became a member of the Ordnance Select 
imittee and of the Committee on Explosives, serving on the 
:r for twenty years, until its dissolution. About the same 
he was prevailed upon by Sir William, afterwards Lord, 
strong to leave the public service and take up a post at 
rick. Here, in the first instance, he was put in charge of 
urdnance department, but it was not long before his organiz- 
ind administrative ability and scientific attainments enlarged 
sphere of his influence, until finally he became chairman of 
company. Immediately on his appointment he began a« 
dmatic investigation of the phenomena which occur when a 
is fired, some of his first experiments being designed to 
)ver with accuracy the pressures attained in the largest 
» of that time. About 1862 he invented his chronoscope for 
measurement of exceedingly small intervals of time, and 
in to apply it in ballistic experiments for ascertaining the 
city with which ! the shot moves along the barrel of a gun 
different powders and different charges. Then he ; joined 
r rederick Abel in a classical research on. “ Fired Gunpowder/’, 


of gunnery, for they showed how- increased muzzle velocities were 
to be attained without increased pressures in the gun. These 
inquiries, in fact, enabled Elswick in 1877 to turn out the 6-in. 
and 8-in. guns, with velocities of over 2000 ft. per second, that 
obliged the British government finally to give up the antiquated 
muzzle-loaders to which it had so obstinately adhered. Later, 
when the era of nitro or “ smokeless ” powders had begun, 
Captain Noble was an early advocate of their advantages, and 
when at length the British government awoke to the necessity 
of selecting a powder of that character for the naval and military 
services of Great Britain, Elswick extended its hospitality to 
the committee that invented cordite, and gave the members 
facilities, which were not offered by the government, for the 
necessary experimental w r ork. Even after the powder was in- 
vented and the committee dissolved, inquiries — which it was 
nobody’s official business to make, and which therefore were not 
made officially — were continued at Elswick to ascertain how by 
suitable modifications in form, composition, &c., cordite might 
the better perform the varied duties required of it. Noble 
became a member of the committee appointed in 1900 by Lord 
Lansdowne to consider, among other things, the excessive erosion 
alleged by some of the pov/der’s critics to be produced by it in 
the barrels of the guns in' which it is used. He was made C.B. 
in 1881, promoted to be K.C.B. in 1893., and was created a baronet 
among the Coronation honours in 1902; he was also the recipient 
of many foreign decorations and scientific honours, including a 
Royal medal from the Royal Society in 1880, and the Albert 
medal of the Society of Arts in 1909. He published a number of 
his scientific papers in a collected form as Artillery and Explosives 
in 1906. 

NOBLESVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Hamilton 
county, Indiana, U.S.A., on the White river, about 20 m. N. by 
E, of Indianapolis. Pop. (1890) 3054; (1900) 4792 (226 ne- 
groes); (1910) 5073, It is served by the Lake Erie & Western^ 
the Central Indiana and the Indiana Union (electric) Traction 
railways. It is in the natural gas region of the state, and has 
various manufactures. It was settled about 1823 and incor- 
porated as a town in 1851. 

NOCERA INFERIORE, formerly Nocera dei Pagani (anc. 
Nuceria Alfaterna , q.v .), a town and episcopal see of Campania, 
Italy, in the province of Salerno, at the foot of Monte Albino, 
23 m. E.S.E. of Naples by rail, 135 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
(1901) 11,933 (town); 20,064 (commune). Nocera is connected 
with Codola on the line from Naples to Avellino by a branch 
railway (3 m.). In the old castle Helena, the widow of Manfred, 
died after the battle of Benevento, and here Urban VI. imprisoned 
the cardinals who favoured the antipope Clement VII. Two 
miles to the E. near the village of Nocera Superiore is the circular 
church of Sta Maria Maggiore, dating from the 4th century. Its 
chief feature is its dome, ceiled with stone internally, but covered 
externally with a false roof. It is supported by 40 ancient 
columns, and in its construction resembles S Stefano Rotondo in 
Rome. The walls are covered with frescoes of the 14th century. 

At an early date the city became an episcopal see, and in the 
12th century it sided with Innocent II. against Roger of Sicily., 
arid suffered severely for its choice. A colony of Saracens 
introduced by Frederick II. probably gave rise to the epithet 
(“of the pagans”) by which it was so long distinguished, as- 
well as to the town of Pagani, which lies about 1 m. to the west. 
In 1385 Pope Urban VI. was besieged in the castle of Charles of 
Durazzo. Nocera was the birthplace of Solknena the painter 
and of Hugo de’ Pagani, the founder of the Templars; and in the 
list of its bishops appears the name of Paulus Jovius. 

NOCERA UMBRA (anc. Nuceria Camellaria ),, a town and 
episcopal see in the province of ; Perugia, Italy, 12 m. by rail N. 
by E. of Foligno, 1706 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 5685 
(town), 7848 (commune). It has some old churches, containing 
pictures and frescoes; in the cathedral is a large alt arpiece by 
Nicolo AJunno. Three miles to the- south-east of the town are 
mineral springs. 


office of matins, corresponding with the vigils, beginning 
m. midnight and 3 a;m. respectively. The service consists 
Ims, lessons and antiphons (see Breviary). The term 
iirne ” is applied to a musical composition, answering 
earlier “ serenade, ” of a- quiet, dreamy and romantic 
ter. The name and style are said to have originated with 
rield (1782-1837). The best-known compositions of this 
re the pianoforte pieces of Chopin. ,J. McNeill Whistler 
traduced the term into painting by using the name for some 
night-pieces. A “ nocturnal 75 is an instrument for finding 
ur of the night by observation of the relative positions of 
de-star and other stars, generally the pointers of Ursa 
. The British Museum contains: a fine nocturnal made 
1560 by Humfray Cole (see Navigation). 

IDY, the name applied, originally by sailors, to a sea-bird, 
ts showing so little fear of man as to be accounted stupid, 
he Sterna stolida of Linnaeus, and the Anous stolidus of 
n ornithology, having the figure of a Tern (q>v.), and 
jng to the sub-family Sterninae , but is heavier in flight, 
sorter wings and the tail less deeply forked. The plumage is 
liform sooty hue, excepting the crown of the head, which is 
;rey. The Noddy is very generally distributed throughout 
epical or nearly tropical oceans, but occasionally wanders 
)lder climates, and has been met with even in the Irish Sea. 
eds, often in astounding numbers, on low cays and coral- 
commonly making a shallow nest of sea- weed or small twigs, 
rd Saunders ( Proc . Zool . Society , 1876, pp. 669-672) admits 
•ther species of the genus: Anous tenuirostris\ supposed 
confined to the southern part of the Indian Ocean, from 
gascar to West Australia; A . melanogenys , often con- 
*d with the last, but having nearly as wide a range as the 
and A. leucocapillus , hitherto known only from Torres 
and the Southern Pacific. These three have much 
blance to A. stolidus , but are smaller in size, and the two 
have the crown white instead of grey. The fourth species, 
eruleus (with which he includes the . 4 . cinereus of some 
rs), differs not inconsiderably, being of a dove-colour,. 
: on the head and darker on the back, the wings bearing a 
v white bar, with their quill-feathers blackish-brown, while 
et are reddish and the webs yellow. Three more species— 
perciliosus from the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico, 
s imbeigidaris from the Red Sea, and A. galapagensis from, 
alapagos — have been added by R. Bowdler Sharpe ( Philos . 
actions , clxviii. pp. 468, 469), according to whom (Proc. 
Society , 1878, p. 272) A. cinereus of the Eastern Pacific 
tinct from A. caeruleus of Australia and the Western ; 
C. (A.N.) : 

[)E (Lat. nodus , a loop), in astronomy, one of two opposite- 
; at which a heavenly body passes: through the principal 
linate plane to which its motion is referred. In the case of 1 
evenly bodies this plane is commonly that of the ecliptic, 
n special cases, the plane through the origin parallel to the 
's equator or the plane of a planet’s orbit is used. The 
ding node is that at which the body moves from the south 
gative towards the north or jpositive side of the plane, 
noon’s nodes are the points in which its path intercepts the 
of the ecliptic. In the geometry of curves, a node is the 
given to the loop formed by a continuous curve crossing 
the point of crossing is termed a “ double point,” and at 
*re are two non-coincident tangents to the curve; the 
ning species of double points, termed “ acnode,” “ spinode ” 
oisp,* admits of two coincident tangents (see Curve). 
DIER, CHARLES (1780-1844), French author, was born 
e 29th of April 1780 at Besangon.: His father, on the out- 
. of the Revolution, was appointed mayor of Besangon and 
queritly chief police magistrate; he seems to have rather 
limself as an instrument to the tyranny of the Jacobins 
to have shared their principles;. but his son was for a time 
dent citizen', and is said to have been a club member when he 
at the most have been twelve years old; In 1793 Charles 


take his own life. He: was sent to Strassburg, where he lived m 
the house of Eulogius Schneider, the notorious Jacobin governor 
of Alsace, but a good Greek scholar. During the Terror his father 
put him under the care of Girod de Chautrans, with whom he 
studied English and German. His love of books began very 
early, and he combined with it a strong interest in natural 
science. He became librarian in his native town, but his exertions 
in the cause of suspected persons brought him under suspicion. 
An inspection of his papers by the police, however, revealed 
nothing more dangerous than a dissertation on the antennae of 
insects. Entomology continued to be a favourite study with him, 
but he varied it with philology and pure literature and even 
political writing. For a skit on Napoleon, in 1803, he was im- 
prisoned for some months. He then quitted Paris, whither he 
had gone after losing his position at Besanpon, and for some 
years lived a very unsettled life at Besangon, Dole, where he 
married, and in other places in the Jura. During these wander- 
ings he wrote Le Peintre de Salzbourg, journal des emotions d’Un 
coeur soujfrant , suivi des Meditations du cl oilre (1803). The hero, 
Charles, who is a variation of the Werther type, desires s the 
restoration of the monasteries, to afford a refuge from the woes 
of the world. In 1811 No dier appears at Laibach as editor of 
a polyglot journal, the Illyrian Telegraph , published in French, 
German, Italian and Slav. On the evacuation of the Illyrian 
provinces he returned to Paris, and the restoration found him a 
royalist, though he retained something of republican sentiment. 
In 1824 he was appointed to the librarianship of the Bibliotheque 
de l 7 Arsenal. He was elected a member of the Academy in 1833, 
and made a member of the Legion of Honour in 1843, a year 
before his death on the 27th of January 1844. These twenty 
years at the arsenal were by far the most important and fruitful of 
Nodier’s life. He had much of the Bohemian in his composition. 
But he had the advantage of a settled home in which to collect 
and study rare books; and he was able to supply a centre and 
rallying place to a knot of young literary men of greater individual 
talent than himself — the so-called Romanticists of 1830 — and 
to colbur their tastes and work very decidedly with his own 
predilections. Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset and Sainte-Beuve 
all acknowledged their obligations to him. He was a passionate 
admirer of Goethe and of Shakespeare, and had himself con- 
tributed to the personal literature that was one of the leading 
traits of the Romantic school. 

His best and most characteristic work, some of which is exquisite 
in its kind, ; consists partly of short tales of a more or less fantastic 
character, partly of nondescript articles, half bibliographic, half 
narrative, the nearest analogue to which in English is to be found 
in some of the papers of De Quincey. The best examples of ^ the 
latter are to be found in the volume entitled ; Melanges tir&s d'.uhe 
petite bibliotheque,. published in 1829 and afterwards continued. 
Of his tales the best are Smarra , ou les * demons de la nuit (1,821).; 
Trilby , ou le lutin d'Argail (1822); Uistoire du roi de Bohtme et.de 
ses sept chdteaux (1830); La Fee aux miettes (1832); Inbs de las 
Sierras (1838); Ltgende se Sceur Beatrix (1838), together with some 
fairy stories published in the year of his death, and Frdnciscus 
Columna , which appeared after it. The Souvenirs de jeufiesse (1832) 
are interesting but untrustworthy, and the Dictionnaire universel 
de la langue franqaise (1823), which, in the days before Littr£, was 
one of the most useful of its kind, is said to have been not wholly 
or mainly Nodier’s. There is a so-called collection of CEiwres 
completes , in 12 vols. (1832), but at that time much of the author's 
best work had not appeared, and it included but a part of what 
was actually published. Nodier found an indulgent biographer in 
Prosper M6rim6e on the occasion of the younger man’s admission 
to the academy. 

An account of his share in the Romantic movement is to be found 
in Georg Brandes's Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature. 
His Description raisonn&e Tune jolie collection de livres (1844), which is 
a catalogue of the books in his library, contains a life by Francis Wey 
and a complete bibliography of his numerous works. See also Sainte- 
Beuve, Portraits UtUraires , vol. ii. ; Prosper Merimbe, Portraits 
historiques et UtUraires (1874) ; and A. Est ignard , ' Correspondance 
in&dite de Charles Nodier, 1796-1844 (1876), containing his letters to 
Charles Weiss. 

NOEGGERATH, JOHANN JACOB (1788-1877), German 
mineralogist and geologist, was born at Bonn on the 10th of 


r and afterwards professor -of- ^geology, director 1 of the. 
seum of Natural History) and chief; of the miniiigdepartinent ; 
he university at Bo nm ; 5 He obtained a - very fine collection of 
erals for the museum,, was eminently successful as a teacher;, ;; 
achieved a wide reputation among- mining engineers. The 
>wingoare his more important publications: Uber- aufrecht ; 
Gebirgsgestein eingeschlossene fossile Baums tamme und andere . 
elabilien (1819-1821) ; Das Gebirge in Rheinla'nd-W estphal&n, 
bmineraiogischem uhd chemischem Bezuge \4 vols., 1822-1826); 1 
. Entstekung der Erde ( 1-843-); and DerLaacker See und seine j 
dnischen Umgebungen .(1870).' The .Carboniferous plant I 
ggerathia , allied to the Zamias and Cycads, was named' after ‘ 
Hedied at Bonn onThe^th of .September. 1877-. .i* ; 

OEL, RODEN BERKELEY WRIOTHESLEY (1834-1894), | 
;lish poet, son of Noel, Lord; Barham, afterwards, earl of 
nsborough, was born, on the is/thi of August 1S34. He was 
cated at' Trinity : College, Cambridge, . where he. graduated 
L in 1-858.'.' He them spent two' years travelling in the East, 
married in 1863 -Alicia. ddB roe, .daughter, of the director of the 
Bank in; Beiro ht. The third child of this marriage, 

?, wVho died at the. age* of five, is commemorated: in Roden 
d’s best -known, book of verse, I A Little Child's Monument 
3r): His others volumes 'are. Behind the Veil , and other, Poems 
>3), not included, in, his -collected works, Beatrice, an&vther 
ins' (1 868)y • T he: Red Blag ( 1872-):,. Livingstone in ' Africa (.1 8 74)., 
gs of the Heights and) Beeps. ( 1885), A. Modem: 'Faust, and. 
r Poems' ( 1888), Poor PeoplFs’Chrisimasiii&go) and My Sea, 
other Poems (1896) < RodemNdel's versification was unequal 
. sometimes harsh,-: but) he has a genuine.. feeling for nature, 
The- work is .permeated by philosophic thought/ The latter 
: of his -life - was spent at Brighton, but he died at; Mainz, 1 
:he 26th of May 1894, - . -His other works .include, a drama- in 
iep The' House' of •Raverisburg:(i 8 , j'j)., a Life of Byron. .{ 1890, 
reat Writers" series), 'a* selection of. Thomas Otway's- plays 
38) for the “ Mermaid "series,, and critical papers oh literature 
philosophy.' ■ . • • ,.y ^ : ;d. ". 

is Collected /Poepts, were edited (1902) by his sister-, Victoria 
ton^with a notice b,v J. Addington Syrnonds, which had origin- 
Vp pea red in the Academy (19th of Jan. 1899) as a review’.of The 
tirn Faust. * The Selection' (1 892 J in the series of Canterbury Poets 
ah introduction' -by Robert Buchanan. • ■-* ! ; * 

OETUS, a presbyter of the: church, of Asia Minor about 
230, was a native of Smyrna;,- where (or .perhaps, in Ephesus) . 
became a prorninent- representative ; of the particular type of ' 
istology now called modaiistic - monarchianism or patri- 
>iafnii5hi*.' ,l . v H'is‘ vifews,- which’ led 'to His * excommunication from 
jAsl^jc t *CH : urcE, jqre ‘khowh chiefly through the writings of 
polyfus, H is co.n tern po rary af; B.ome, where He settled .andliad . 
xgei following. He accepted the fourth Gospel, but regarded 
statements about ‘the Logos as ‘allegorical. His disciple- 
^m'e-ties held that God is both divisible and visible; as visible 
is the Son.’. >. ; -J . . .. ■ . . J. - ‘ . - 

9GARE1V GUILLAUME DE,(d. -,13 13), ^councillor and keeper 
hVsealTo Philip IV. of France, was born between 1260 and. 

j' ; l Hfs ( father was ' a , ci ti zeri of To ul 0 u se , and was, so it wa s 
naed, condemned' a. heretic during the Albigensian crusade. 

:' r faniily held- a small ancestral property of - servile origin at 
ifdret, 'near Saint ’Felix de Caramon, from which it took' its 
I n'i 2 9 iG ui 11a it me was- professor of jurisprudence 'at the 
^ersity • of - . Montpellier;, and in 4296 he ; became. a member of • 
Curia Regis at Paris. His name is mainly connected with; the 
fret Of Philip IV. with Pope Boniface VIII. ; In 1300 he was 
;J\yith a,h'. bmhassy_ to Boniface, 'of which he has left a p id-' 
isque ; buf highly .coloured'^ count. His re.al ascendancy over 
•king -dates from February 13,03, when he persuaded. Philip 
o'risentto the bold plan of seizing Boniface and bringing; hifn 
ibiy from Ifaily to a council, in -France Which should depose : 
/ On the 7th of March he received, vrith three, others, a ; 
et commission from the royal chancery to “go to certain ! 
:es . . and" make such- treaties- witfr-such persons as^seTrned 
d r tb theniV ?; Oh the 1 2th : of March' a, solemn royal assembly I 


1 calling; of a general council; to Tryrhim.;. Soon afterwards he 
| went to Italy. By the aid of a Florentine spy, Nogaret gathered 
a band of adventurers and -of enemies of the Gaetani (Boniface's 
family) in, the Apennines. The great Colonna; house, at bitter .feud 
with the Gaetani, was his strongest ally, and Sciarra Colonna 
■accompanied : Nogaret to Anagni, Boniface-s birthplace:: On 
the 7th of September, with their band .of some sixteen hundred 
men, Nogaret and Colonna 'surprised the little town. Boniface 
was -taken prisoner. Sciarra wished to kill him, but Nogaret ’s 
policy was to take him to . France and compel him to summon a 
general i council. The tide soon turned, however. On the 9th 
a concerted -rising of the townsmen in Boniface's favour put 
Nogaret and , his allies to flight, and -the pope was free.. Kis 
death at Rome.on the nth of October, saved Nogaret. The 
election of the. Timid Benedict XI. .was the beginning of, that 
triumph of France which lasted through the Avignon captivity. 
Early in. 1304 Nogaret went to Languedoc To report to Philip 

IV. , and was* rewarded By gifts of land and money. Then. he 
was sent back with an embassy to Benedict: XI.:- to demand 
absolution for all concerned in the struggle with Boniface VIII. 
Benedict refused to meet Nogaret, and excepted him from the 
general absolution w^hich he granted on the 13th of May 1304, 
and on the 7th of June issued against him and his associates at 
Anagni the bull Flagitiosum scelus. Nogaret replied by apologies 
for his conduct based upon attacks upon the memory of. Boniface, 
and- when Benedict died on the. 7th of July 1304 he pointed to his 
death as a witness, to the justice of his cause. French influence 
was successful in gettinga Frenchman, Bertrand de Got . (Clement 

V. J -elected as Benedict's successor. The threat of proceedings 
against The memory of Boniface was renewed to force Clement 
to absolve Nogaret, and Clement had. given way on this point 
w’hen the further question of an inquiry into the condition of the 
Templars Was brought : 'forward by Philip as a preliminary to 
Their arrest and the seizure of their property in October 1307. 
Nogaret was. active in getting, the renegade members of the order 
to- give evidence against their: fellows, and the whole proceedings 
against them bear traces of his unscrupulous and merciless pen. 
Clement’s weak and ineffective resistance to this still further 
delayed the agreement between him and Philip. Nogaret had 
become keeper of the seal this year in succession to Pierre de 
Belieperche. ' His talents as an advocatus diaboli were given still 
further employment in the Trial of Guichard, bishop of Troyes, 
charged with various crimes, including- witchcraft and incon- 
tinence, which w'as begun in 1308 and lasted till 1313. The trial 
.was a hint to .Clement as towhat might happen if the oft repeated 
threat of. • a trial of Boniface were fulfilled. Absolution was 
obtained from Clement on the 27th of April 1311. Guillaume de 
Nogaret was to go on the next- crusade and visit certain places of 
pilgrimage in France: and Spaifl. as a penance, but never did. so. 
He died in 1313 V with his tongue horribly thrust out," according 
to the chronicler Jean Desnouelles. He retained the seals till his 
death and was: occupied- with the king's affairs concerning 
Flanders as late^as the end of March 13.13.; 

See E. Renan in Histoire litter air e de Ja France, xxvu. 233; R. 
Holzmann, Wilhelm von Nogaret (Freiburg, 1898). For the sources 
consult Dom Bouquet', Recueil do historiens des Guides et de la France , 
vo\s.xx.-xxinA Annales regis Edwardi primi in Rishanger (“ Rolls'” 
series), pp. 483-491, which gives the fullest account of the affair at 
•Anagni. ; 

NOGENT-LE-ROTROU, a town of- northern France, formerly 
"capital of the district of Perche and now capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the- department- of Eure-et-Loir on the Huisne, 38. m. 
W.S.W. of Chartres by rail. Pop. (1906). 6884. In the early 
• part of the r/th century the.overlotdship -was acquired by the 
duke of Sully, financial minister of Henry IV. In the courtyard 
of the hospital, 1 originally founded at the end-of the 12th century, 
Thdre is a small building containing the tomb of Sully and his 
Wife. On the hill overlooking the towm stands the chateau of the 
counts of Perche, of which the donjon dating from the first half 
of the nth century is the oldest portion,. ; To Rotrou l.,- founder 
I of the chateau, the town owes the second’ part of its name. 



itS'evastopol, and of the poet Reray Belieau (i 6th century), 
re. pf the town. The town has a sub-prefecture, a' tribunal 
y instance, a communal college and institution for deaf 

ENT-SUR-MARNE, a town of northern France, in the 
ment of Seine, on a hill ;on the right bank of the Marne, ; 
E.. of Paris by . rail. Pop. . { 1 906) 1 1 ,463. . The Eastern 
^ here crosses the Marne valley by a viaduct, 875 yds^ in 
Nogent has a Gothic church, with a tower of the : Roman- : 
period, in front of which there is a monument to Watteau, ’ 
ied here in 172*; Chemical products are manufactured.! 
re situation of* the town gained it the name of Beaute,;and ; 
is V. buiit a chateau here (demolished in the i§th century) ; 
-was presented by Charles VII.. to Agnes Sorel with the 
: Dame de ; Beauty. An island in the Marne to the south of 
vn is still known as the lie de Beaut 6. ; / . 

LENTtSUR-SEINE, a : town of north-central: France, capital ; 
arrondissement in : the department of Aube, on, the.ileft; 
»f the Seine, 35 m. N.W. of Troyes on the ParisdBelfort line. 
•1906)/ 3791. The river at this, point forms an. island, 
supports , a stone bridge of . the 17th century. The chief 
ig is the church of - St Laurenti (1421-1554). * A lateral 
in the: flamboyant style and the Renaissance .tower; at. the , 
nd .are of* great beauty,- The town is ; the seat of a sub- 
t and has a tribunal of first instance. :/J?here. is t^ade in : 
flour, fodder, wood and 'cattle^ Nogen-sur- Seine was in 
he scene of fighting between the French and Austrians./. • 
rj, KITEN, Count (1849- , ), Japanese general, was 

tn Choshu. He commanded, a brigade at the- battle of 
ow (1894) and. the subsequent capture' of Port Arthur i 
he Chinese; but the most memorable events of ;his Career 
he siege of Port Arthur by the third army corps of Japan 
his command in the Russo-Japanese War (1904-3) ;>^and I 
eat flanking march made by the same army in thebafttle of . 
en. ; • '• • 

RMOUTIER, an island of- western France j belonging to 
partmetitof Vendee, and protecting the Bay of Bourgneuf 
e south-west. ; Pop. (1906) 8388. The area amounts, to 
•m., ; one-sixth dunes. Between the island and the mainland 
ndbank laid bare at low water, and crossed by aniembank,- 
ahd carriage road some 2§ m. long. It was riot till about ; 
that.it was found possible to walk across to The- island, » 
lies from N.N.W. toB.S.E,, and is 12 mL long, its breadth; 
ig from i.m. in the south part to; 3 or 4. rm in the: north, 
nears to be formed of .alluvial deposits gradually aqcumu- j 
round a rock of no great size situated at -the meeting-place 
V Gascony and Brittany currents. Fishing,- agriculture, 
-breeding and work in the salt marshes also occupy . the 
itants. There are ' two communes, tNoirmoutier and: 
..tre, ; . .Noirmoutier, which" has . a small port, has about j 
oi its 6644 inhabitants gathered together- in a little town 1 
arrow and winding streets.. Its castle was once the residence 
abbot of Her. In the- church (1 2th, 1 14th and s ^igth j 
ries) there is a crypt of the 1 rth: -century. : A mile to the’ 
of the town lies a pleasant watering-place, rendered 
e sque - b y t he La Chaise woods : (e^ef greenpeak s ah d>. pines) , ; 
1 grand: confusion of rocks, among which . « lie charming ! 
es. A dolmen, several menhirs, and the ruins of a::Gallo- 
,n villa with itshot baths show that the island’ mlust have ! 
occupied, at an early date; but the first factririJtsrecorded 
y is the foundation of the Benedictine 1 monastery of Her 
, Philibert : about 680: From this: monastery the name 
lOutier'CETer* mona$lerium> Hermouiier) is, derived. It had 
[y attained to; great prosperity when it: was pillaged by the 1 
ans in 8.25 and^843: InT 205 the abbey oL Notre Dame la » 
he was built at the north extremity of- the island to* take : 
ace of a Cistercian convent established in the lie du Filler, ; 
,t time attached to Noirmoutier by a dike. This abbeywrisj 
l by the. Protestants in 156.2. In the 15th, 16th krid 17th : 
ries the island belonged to the family of La TremoiEe/and: 


thej .wat of ( Vendee, it was recovered by : the Republican general, 
Haxo, who caused the Vendean leader, ri’Elbee, to be shot. . ; ;i 
: NOISE (a word of doubtful origin; O. Fr. nogse , or nose; 
P ( roV. : nurna ,< which points to Lat*.: nausea, sickness,* as. the origin; 
others take; Dak indicia, harmy as the- source), an excessive,- oflerl- 
sive; persistent ■ or startling) sound. By the common? law* * of 
England freedom from noise is essential .to the full enja> T ment 
.of a dwelling; housed and acts which affect that, enjoyment may 
be actionable as nuisances. But it . has been laid dawn that , a 
nuisance by noise, supposing malice to be out of the question, 
is emphatically ; a question of degree .; (< Gaunt. ■ v.. .Finney; >18? >2 , 
<8 Ch. Ap. 8)^ The noise must be exceptional and unreasonable. 
-The ringing of bells, building operations,, vibration of machinery, 
fireworks, bands, a circus, : merry-go-rounds, Collecting disorderly 
crowds, dancing,. singing, &c., have been / held under certain 
circumstances to. ; constitute nuisances so as to interfere with 
quiet , iand comfort; and have been restrained. * by inj unction. 
.Noise ^occasioned - by the frequent repetitloii* of. street cries j is 
f requently ; the /subject of . local by-laws, * which impose penalties 
for. infringement: ...» • . *•- > ' i-f? . 

:NOISOMEy; harmful/ odensivey especially of- that which causes 
.physidal ddsgusti.:: The word is -formed from the obsolete “ noy;” 
trouble, a shortened form of. “'annoy,” now only used .as a verb, 
to cause “trohble, the usual substantive being “annoyance.?’ 
The O.) F b. ‘bn<ny anui (modem ennui) is an adaptation of 1 Lat. 
in bdid esse,- vcnire'or habere y to be tick, tired of < anything (odiupn, 
disgust, hatred),: The word hasno connexion. with Lat. 'kocere, 
.tohurtv* > ■ • :»-• ;■ ; . . 

NOKES (Noxe, Noak, Noakes), JAMES (d. 1692), an English 
actor; whose .laughtenaronsing genius isvatf ested* by- dbbei 'and 
other )e6nt'emporaries.o 5/ Sir^ Martin^ Mar-all, Sir Davy .'Dunce 
and ?6ir< c Credulouss Easy were. >among his favourite parts. . > His 
success .as 'the? Nur^e in Nevil Payne^s. 'FatalrJealomy^ was so 
great!that he w r as thereafter nicknamed “ Nufs^^Nokes.” 
n; NOLAii>a city and episcopal*: see ;:of Gampania;fTtalyv- in .the 
province of /Gaserta, pleasantly situated in - the* plain between 
M mint ^ Vesuvius and [ the . Apeninnes, ' i6| m. •E.N.E. of -Naples, 
i 2 H ftv .above «ea-levek :!pop^>(i90i) 11,927 (town); -14^1? 
fcoiutmme).! It / is served fby the local railway from Naples to 
Baiano-andis- 22> ini -from Naples by the main line via: Gancello. 
'The more- corispieuods 'buildings are; the-ancient ^Gothic cathedral 
(restored in* 1866, land' again in ^870 after it he interior was 
destroyed ;by fire);* with Its lofty tower, rfthe f cavalry barracks, 
“thevex-conventi of thev\Gapuchins a;t abttle" distance; drom .tlie 
-c&y, and 1 the. semma.fy In which > are preserved ^ the /-famous 
iGscan* inscription known as the Cippusi Abellanus' (from : Abelia, 
f the* 1 modern ^Avellav and; soriie ^Latin inscriptions relating 

td ^'ireatyf with / ’Nola regarding -a joint ..temple of" 1 Hercules. 
T'woTafe are held i in Noia) on the 14th: of June 1 and " the * rhth 
of Novenfber; and/the 26'th^ of >July? is- devoted to a great festival 
in 'honour iXDf'iSt^ Pauliniisydrie of -the nearly- bishops? of the-icit^, 

■ who; invented the churcbbell \icampana, Taking it s name from 
Gamp f ani£) fc- The> church efe cted -by- him in honour i of .> Si Felix 
in the 4th cefituryV'is extant in. part;* Thfire- is a-.Vmonum.ent 
(restored' in *887) to 'Giordano. Bruno^ the free-thinker, who 
; was'borri-at' Nola inm 548:1 rt 

. Noli (N<wXct)iwas one^of the oldest cities of Campania, ^ variously 
^said' to “ have/beeri f oufided- bli the Aesones, the Chalcidians and 
the 'Etniseansy ,c The last married were certainly in Nola about 
500 B-.tkT Ati the time when, i t s&nt assistance to N eapolis against 
the Roman in vasipnr(328.B:€J)lit ! wa5pfobably occupiedby Oscans 
in>'allidncei with- the- Samnitds. ' The Romans made; themselves 

and it -was thenceforth faithful To 
•Rorrreuo In tb® Second oPunic 'War -it thrice- bade defiance .. to 
Hannibal;- but in the Social War it was betrayed into the* hands 
lot the 'Samnites, who kept' possession till Marius, with whom 
they had sided, was defeated by Sulla, who in -8o b,C; subjected 
jt with the rest of Samnium- -Seven years later it was stormed 
by SpaVtacus.' ? : may ‘have inflicted, 
Nola, though it lost much of its importance, remained a 


at Nola. Sacked by Genseric in 455, and by the Saracens 
d 6 and 904, captured by Manfred in the . 13th century, and 
aged by earthquakes in the 15th and 16th, Nola lost much 
s importance. The revolution of 1820 under General Pepe 
,n at Nola. The sculptor Giovanni Marliano was amative of 
city; and some of his works are preserved in the cathedral, 
ola lay on the Via Popillia from Gapua to Nuceria and the 
h, and a branch road ran from it to Abella and Abellinum. 
nmsen ( Corp . inscr. Lat. x. 142) further states that roads 
t have run direct from Nola to Neapolis and Pompeii, but 
)ert’s map annexed to the volume does not. indicate them, 
he days of its independence it issued an important series 
Dins, and in luxury it vied with Capua. Its territory was 
fertile, ' and this was the principal source of its wealth, 
rge number of vases of Greek style were manufactured here 
have been found in the neighbourhood. Their, material 
i pale yellow clay with shining black glaze, and they are 
•rated with skilfully drawn red figures. Of the ancient city, 
:h occupied the same site as the modern town, hardly any- 
g is now visible, and the discoveries of the ancient street 
iment have not been noted with sufficient cafe to enable 
,0 recover the plan. Numerous ruins, an amphitheatre, 
recognizable, a theatre, a temple of Augustus^ &c., existed, 
he 16th century, and have been since used .for building 
erial. They are described by A. Leone, De Nola 1 (Venice, 
I.). A few tombs of the Roman period are preserved. The 
hbourhood was divided into pagi, the names of some of 
:h are preserved to us (Pagus Agrifanus, Capriculanus, 
itanus). . . (T. As.) 

3LDEKE, THEODOR (1836- ), German Semitic scholar, 

born at Harburg on the 2nd of March 1836, and- studied 
Gottingen, Vienna, Leiden and Berlin. In 1859 his. history 
le Koran won for him the prize of the French Academie des 
rip lions, and in the following year he rewrote it in German 
chichte des K or ans) and published it with additions at 
tingen. In 1861 he began to lecture at the university of 
town, where three years later he was appointed extraordinary 
essor. In 1868. he became ordinary- professor at Kiel, and, 
872 was appointed to the chair, of [Oriental languages at 
ssburg, which he resigned in 1906. ,Noldeke’s range of studies 
been wide and varied, but in the main his work has followed 
two lines already indicated, by his prize essay, Semitic 
;uages, and the^ history and civilization of Islam. While 
reat .deal of his work { e.g . his Grammatik der neusyrischen 
jche , 1868, his Manddische Grammatik, 1874, and his transla- 
s .from the Arabian of Tabari,. 1881-1882) is. meant for 
ialists, many of his books: are of interest to the general 
ler. Several of his essays first appeared in the Encyclopedia 
■annica, and his article oh the- Koran, with some others, w r as - 
lblished in a volume called Oriental Sketches . The articles 
.ing. with Persia were republished .in a German volume, 
'satze- zur per sischen Gesckichte . (Leipzig, 1887). Among his 
-known works are: Das Leben Mohammeds, (186 s)\ Beitrage ] 
Kenntnis der Pdesie der alien Araber (1864); Die alttestament - 
z.LiteroXur\ 1868); Uniersuchungenzur Krilik des Alien Testa- 
Is (1869); Zur Grammatik des klassischen Arabisch (1896); 
f Mo' allaqal, iibersetztiund erklart (1899^1901),; and * Beitrage 
semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (1904). He has contributed 
uently to the Zeitschrift' der' deutschen morgejilandischen 
disc-haft , the Gott ingische gelehrte .Anzeigen and the Expositor . 
OLI, a coast village of Liguria, Italy, in the province of Genoa, 
a which it is 36 m. S.W. by rail, 13 -ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
>1) 1985. It is a town of considerable antiquity, now 
lyed, and has an ancient church of S. Paragorio, once:the 
ledral, a Romanesque basilica, dating from the iith century, 
x interesting works of art. The diocese has been united 
1 that of Savona. . 

>e A. d’ Andrade, Relazione dell' Uffi’cio Regionale per la conser- 
ve dei monumenti del Piemonte e della Liguria (Turin, 1899), 
seq. • ’ • 


where his father, a native of Antwerp, the “ old Nollekens ” of 
Horace Walpole, was a painter of some repute. In his thirteenth 
year he entered the studio of the sculptor Peter Scheemakers, 
and practised drawing and modelling with great assiduity, 
ultimately gaining various prizes offered by the Society of Arts. 
In '1760 he went to Rome, and he executed a marble bas-relief, 
“ Timoclea before Alexander,” which obtained a prize of fifty 
guineas from that society in 1762. Garrick and Sterne were 
among the first English visitors who sat to him for busts; among 
his larger pieces belonging to this early period perhaps the most 
important is the “ Mercury and Venus chiding Cupid.” Having 
returned to England in 1770, he was admitted an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1771, and elected a member in 1772, the year 
in which he married Mary, the second daughter of Saunders 
Welch. By this time he had become known to George III., 
whose bust he shortly afterwards executed, and henceforward, 
until about 1816, he was the most fashionable portrait sculptor 
of his day. He himself thought highly of his early portrait of 
Sterne. Among many others may be specially named those of 
Pitt, Fox, the prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.), Canning, 
Perceval, Benjamin West and Lords Castlereagh, Aberdeen, 
Erskine, Egremont and Liverpool. He elaborated a number of 
marble groups and statues, amongst which may be mentioned 
those- of “Bacchus,” “Venus taking off her Sandal,” “Hope 
leaning on an Utn,” “ Juno,” “ Paetus and Arria,” “ Cupid and 
Psyche ” and (his own favourite performance) “ Venus anointing 
Herself all, however, although remarkable for delicacy of 
workmanship, are deficient in vigour and originality, and the 
drapery is peculiarly weak. The most prominent’ personal 
characteristic of Nollekens seems to have been his frugality, 
which ultimately developed into absolute miserliness. Mrs. 
Nollekens died in 1817, and the sculptor himself died in 
London on the 23rd of April 1823, leaving a large fortune. 

NOLLE PROSEQUI (sometimes shortened into nol. pros.), 
a technical term of English law, the meaning of which varies 
as it is used with reference to civil or criminal cases. Iii civil 
cases it applied only to actions in the king’s bench division, and 
there signified a formal undertaking by the plaintiff that he 
intended to proceed no further with the action (se ulterius nolle 
prosequi). The more modern practice in such cases is to proceed 
by way of discontinuance. In proceedings either by indictment 
or by information, a nolle prosequi or stay of proceedings may 
be entered by the attorney-general. The nolle prosequi is a 
matter purely for his discretion, and will not be granted unless 
very good ground be shown for his interference. The object 
of it generally is to obtain a stay of proceedings against an 
accomplice in order to procure his evidence. This object is, 
however, more usually effected by the prosecution offering 
no evidence and the judge directing an acquittal. 

In the United States the term bears the same meaning as in 
England, with one exception. The attorney-general has not the 
same discretion with which English law r invests him. Although 
in some states the prosecuting officer may enter a nolle prosequi 
at his discretion, in others the leave of the court must be 
obtained. 

NOLLET, JEAN ANTOINE (1700-1770), French physicist, 
of peasant origin, was born near Noyon (Oise) on the 19th of 
November 1700. He entered holy orders and ultimately attained 
the rank of abbe; but his tastes all lay in the direction of 
experimental research, especially on the subject of electricity. 
In 1734 he was admitted a member of the London Royal Society, 
four years later he entered the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and 
in 1753 he was appointed to the new^ly-instituted chair of experi- 
mental physics in the College -de Navarre. In addition to many 
memoirs he w r rote Leqons de physique experimentale (1743), Essai 
surl’electricite des corps ( 1747), Recherches sur les causes par lieu - 
litres des phenomenes electriques (1749 and 1754), Recueil de 
lettres sur V electricity (1753), V Art de faire les chapeaux (1764) 
and L’ Art des experiences (1770)-. He died at Paris- on the 24th 
oLApril 1770. 


it Greek writers meant particularly the pastoral tribes of 
i Africa; hence the Latin name of the Numidians (see 
dia). 

HE, a mining town about 12 m. W. of Cape Nome, on the S’. 
of Seward Peninsula, Alaska, in 1900 the largest settlement 
district. Pop. (1900) 12,488; (1910) 2600. Gulch gold was 
near Nome on Anvil Creek in September 1898, and diggings 
ocean beach were first worked in July 1899. The rush to 
in 1900 was one of the most remarkable stampedes in 
can mining history; the town soon had hotels, banks, 

, several newspapers and weekly mails from the 7 States, 
)r part of the year there were, it was estimated, 20,000 
itants. This rapidity of growth and the isolation of the 
nent raised prices to extraordinary heights, and in other 
ts created economic conditions remarkable even among 
m mining camps. By 1903 the population had greatly 
sed, and in subsequent years the winter population 
;ed about 3500, the summer population from 7000 to 8006; 
>5 the gold output of the Nome region amounted to about 
>,000, nearly all from placers, though some quartz ^mining 
me. A municipal government and local police force were', 
organized after the fashion of American mining communities, j 
nited States soldiers from the St Michael reservation aided 
preservation of order. The greatest drawback to the 
; prosperity is the lack of any good harboiir' nearer than ; 
Clarence, 80 m. W. The winter ice-floes, sometimes 30 ft. 
>n the beach, render harbour improvements at Nome 
; impossible. There is connexion with Seattle by steamer 
1904) in about 8§ days. In 1901 the town was incorporated 
the laws of the United States. It is- the north-western 
lus of the United States military telegraph. It was first- 
Anvil City; the name “ Nome ” is derived from- Cape 
, first so called on a chart dated 1849, and said to have been 
aghtsman’s mistake for the query “ ? Name on the 
il chart. 

[ENGE, or Nominoe (d. 851), duke of Brittany. The date 
birth is not known, and his origin is obscure; all that is 
is that he was of Breton race. In the hope of pacifying 
tiy, Louis the Debonair' named him count of Vannes in 
d governor or duke of Brittany in 826. Throughout the 
•f Louis, Nomenoe’s fidelity to the emperor never flagged; 

down several attempted insurrections, and maintained 
in Brittany for fifteen years. But in 841 he resolved to 
limself independent of Charles the Bald. In 843 Charles 
a vain attempt to subdue Brittany. In 844 Nomenoe 
d Maine, and in 845 the emperor was completely defeated 
on near Bain-de-Bretagne. In the following year Charles 
ized the independence of Brittany. Having resolved 5 to 
the duchy from the ecclesiastical province of Tours, 
loe accused the Frankish bishops of Vannes, Quimper.’ 
id L6on of simony at the council of Coetlouh in 848;' 
id them by Bretons, and erected Dpi into a metropolitan, 
n 849 Nomenoe attacked the Frankish county of Anjou, 
s retaliated by establishing a garrison at Rennes; but 
me seized Rennes, Nantes and, finally, the whole of Upper 
ly, and ravaged Maine. In 851 he seized Anjou and, 
d Beauce; but he died suddenly, leaving as his successor 
Erispoe. 

l. de la Borderie, Histoire de Bretagne , vol. ii. (1898) ; R. Merlet, 
'es d’ind^pendance de la Bretagne,” in the Revue he Bretagne] 
lee et d' Anjou (1891). , . 

ENTANA, VIA, an ancient road of Italy, leading N.E. 
ome to Nomentum (q.v.); a distance of 14 m. It originally 
le name Via Ficulensis, from the old Latin village pf 
about 8 m. from Rome. It was subsequently prolonged 
lentum, but never became an important highroad, and 
in the Via Salaria (see Salaria, Via) a few miles beyond 
turn. It is followed as far as Nomentum by the modern , 
id, but sometraces of its pavement still exist/ 

'• Ashby in Papers of Brit. School at Rome , iii. 38 sqq. (T. As.) 
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and Ficulea, was excluded from the first region by Augustus,, 
who made the Anio its northern boundary. Nomentum received 
the civitas sine suffragio after , the last war of the . Latins 
against Rome (338 B.c.); in its municipal constitution the chief 
magistrate even in imperial times bore the title of dictator. 
Pliny and Martial often praise the fertility of its neighbourhood,. 
The site of the town is well protected by ravines except on the 
east; no ancient remains exist in situ , but inscriptions and 
other relics have been found. , 

See T. Ashby in Papers of the British School at Rome, iii. 68 sqq. • 

. (t. As.) 

NOMINALISM (fronvLat. nomen, name), the name of one 
of the two main tendencies 'of medieval philosophy, the other 
being Realism. The. controversy between nominalists and 
realists arose from a .passage in Boethius’ translation of Porphyry ’s 
Introduction to the Categories of Aristotle, which propounded the 
problem of genera and species, (1) as to whether they subsist 
in themselves or only in the mind.; (2) whether, if subsistent, , 
they , are corporeal or incorporeal;, and (3) whether separated 
from sensible things or placed in them. The Realists held that 
universdls alone have substantial reality, existing ante res • 
the. Nominalists that universals are mere names invented to 
express the qualities of particular things and existing post res;: 
while the Conceptualists, mediating between the two extremes, 
held that universals are .concepts which exist in our minds and 
express real similarities in things themselves. Though a strong 
realist tendency is evident an the system of Erigena (9th century), 
the controversy was'not definitely started till the nth century i 
it lasted till the middle Of the 12th, when the first period of 
scholastic philosophy ends. Under an appearance of much vain 
subtlety the controversy about universals involved issues of the 
greatest speculative and practical importance: realism repre- 
sented a spiritual, nominalism an anti-spiritual, view of the w y orld ; 
while realism was evidently favourable, and nominalism unfavour- 
able, to the teaching of the Church on the dogmas of the Trinity 
and ! the Eucharist. Nominalism was a doctrine of sceptics and< 
suspected heretics, such as Berehgar of Tours and Roscellinus. 
Even Abelard’s mediating doctrine of conceptualism (q.v.) was 
sufficiently near to obnoxious ideas to involve him iq lifelong 
persecution. The principles of the great orthodox philosophers 
of the later scholastic period which begins in the 13th century, - 
Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, were those of moderate 
realism. When nominalism was revived in the 14th-century 
by the English Franciscan, William of Occam, it gave evidence 
of a new tendency in thought, a distrust of abstractions and an 
impulse towards direct observation and inductive research, a 
tendency which had its fulfilment in the scientific movement 
of the Renaissance. Occam’s dictum “ Entia non multiplicanda 
sunt praeter necessitatem 99 w r as inspired by a spirit similar to 
that of. Bacon. Though nominalism is properly a medieval 
theory, the tendency has passed over into modern philosophy: 
the term “ nominalist is often : applied to thinkers of the 
empirical, sensationalist school, of whom J. S. Mill may be 
taken as the chief representative. (H. St.) 

NONCONFORMIST, a term, denoting Historically (a) those 
persons who at the beginning of the 17th century refused to 
conform to certain practices, e.g. the, wearing of the surplice, 
kneeling at the reception of the Sacrament, &c., of the Church 
of England; (b) those who, after the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity 1662, refused to conform to that act and ceased 
to be members of the church. In current usage the term “ non- 
conformist ” is applied in Great Britain to any member of a 
church not conforming to the ceremonies, worship and doctrines 
(“forms”) of the Church of England, but is generally used of a 
member of the so-called Free Churches, or Protestant Dissenters, 
and is not usually applied to Roman Catholics. The name can 
also be applied, in other countries, to those who, do not belong 
to the established religion. Strictly a “ dissenter ” is one who 
dissents from the church as an “ established ” body, or who 


>NCONFORMITY, LAW RELAMG TO, For the history 
le-^radital relief of- nbneonfotrnists in England. from their, 
fifties 1 see English. 'History, Baptists, Congregation ail- ? 
Methodism, Friends, Society of,,&c.; also Oath. It is? 
oseft here- to note simply the -present' legal, aspects’ of non-, 
irmi-ty apart • from its- history, that 1 is, the matters in which, 
law as to nonconformists stiiP differs from that applicable- 
embers'Of the Church of "England; The differences may be 
eniently grouped under six heads. 

Judicial Notice . — The courts, both temporal and spiritual, 
judicial notice of the .tenets and authorities of the Church of 
indi the crown being 'head of the ‘law andof the church. Where 
snets and authorities of a nonconformist body come in question, 
must- be proved by evidence. ; By; .Lord .Lyndhprst'^.^Qt^the 
conformist Chapels Act l844,. u w|iere no particular . religious 
■ine or mode, of worship has been prescribed by 'the deed or 
jment‘ { pf trust the usage .of. the Congregation fori twenty-five' 
iis'to be takfervas conclusive eVidenCe r of th^jdOct'rine' and Worship- 
i may he - r 'properly - observed-, in ;such - • meeting- ho uses, -.(2)\ 
in aL--Offe nee s against the, law ecclesiastical,. (not . being crimes) . 
aitted by clergy of the Church of England as a rule come by letters: 
quest from the bishop 'of the diocese before the arches court' of’ 
erbury or 1 the chancery 'court of; York (<of both of which the ’ 
person is,judge).V Similar matters, arising in nonqppformist; 
;$ can only be tried by the .ordinary secular courts, and ^generally, 
t<i M upjQn the question whether a minister, has done any. act ' 
i is not in accordance with the rules governing the pa/ficular 
of which he is a minister:' A nonconformist body. ; is in law 
ng- more than a voluntary association,; whose members may-' 
ce discipline by any, tribunal .assented to, by them, but miist be; 
ct in,. the. last degree to the courts of the realm. Brawling in 
rch was an offenc^ which formerly fell solely’ under the cogritz'-" 
b¥ the spiritual courts, but by' the Ecclesiastical- Courts J uris* : 
in Act i860 any person guilty of fonatoling-in churches or chapels 
tChurqh of England or Inqland, or in any chapel of any religious 
nination, is liableqn conviction , to a, fine or imprisonment (see 
vtlffd), while clergymen ! of the Church of England may also be 
With under i; the Clergy ■* Discipline Act 1892:0 (3) .Status - ofi 
sters. — A nonconformist minister is not in -holy orders, and his 
:l is -not . a consecrated , building. r ,His status is, however, recQgr. 
to a limited extent. By the Toleration Act, i Will:. & Mar., 
a minister, preacher or teacher of a 'nonconformist congregation 
rhpt from certain parochial offices, 'as ; that of churchwarden. He 
) exempt from serving j in the reserve forces or on a; jury. These- 
egesppiy attach wheije \ he place of worship gf ^which he is a 
|er has, been duly registered .(the Places of Worship Registration 
855)’, unless' in' the case* of bodies subject tet special legislation, 
takers. 'Registration is not required Writhe case of consecrated 
ingsri- By the Municipal Corporations Act 1882, s. 12, a ; noncon- 
3)t minister. (as is a. clerk ; in holy orders )Js disqualified from being 
d an alderman or councillor of a town council, but under the 
Government Act 1888 h clerk in holy orders, or other minister of 
>n, may be a fcouncillor or alderman' of a county council, and, 
the London Government Act i8$9, r;of a metropolitan borough, 
nnot take. a degree in .djvinity at .Oxford, Cambridge of* Durham 
:ersities Test? Acjt 1 87 1 ) ' and so i s'. debarred' from holding any 
ssorsliip of divinity in those umver^itifes. ^(4) Pfarriagei — 
iage f ; by 1 a ■ "person 'in Holy orders - was r proba bl y •. necessary at 
(Oil daw, at ‘.any .irate from the 'Reformation- up; : to! 1836. (See 
EUAGE.) r And -from ; t he .date of Lord. Ha rdwicke’s. Marriage Act, 
up r , to 1836 the. c.eremony must have been performed in a 
:rated building: The first act ’ of parliament that relieved 
iters ' ('other -than ] dws "and ‘ Quakers) 'from these restrictions’ 
le Marriage Act ofi836< By. that act' the fceremony of marriage; 

. be performed in a npnconfprmist: place of worship, but it.mus.ri 
er due notice to the superintendent registrar and in his presence 
that of a registrar,, and the budding must be one thatjs duly 
ed‘ fbr marriages. The Marriage Act TS^dispetised^wi^h’' the 
>ity of the ' attendances of a registrar ; at marriages qc.elebra ted ; 
lOneonfOnpist place .of worship, substituting- in place thereof. 4 
l-dqjy authorised by the trustees of the place of worship, if the! 
is intending to be married so desire; 'buf the parties'-¥riay, J if : 
Irish', st ill ' require "presence of the registrar., Marriage by 
y licence: or special licence cannot (take place except in-a church; 
urial.j— By the Burial Laws. Amendment, AcJ 1880 burial may, 
•lace in a ch urchyard without the rites of the Church of England. 

1 such a case notice must be given in a ‘specified form, which- is : 
es'saty Where the burial “ service is ■ conducted by a clergyman 
> Ghu rch of England.- (6) -Parish Offices. ^By 1 Will. & d\tar. - j 
: -Si ,.5., *a- dissepter . chosep churchwarden and scrupHpg.td- tak r e. 
ths may- execute his office by deputy. His acceptance of office 1 ; 
de optional by the’ J act? ‘the fe' ii notHihg to prevent firs f 
ng it if he sfee fit to'do’so'.- This seems to Be still the law, although; . 
arat ion was substituted for the oath by. the Statutory Deciara- 
Act 1835) s. 9.. .... ..... . .... ( 


iiclvc : lepiu&euiation me crown cannot .give to a 

metropolitan bishops Jurisdiction’ ’ or eoercivri legal aUthdrity over- 
? suffragan bishops or ’over 5 alny : other person; In colonies of; the. 
foumeiokindithe Church of England may still presence the privileges 
i which attach to her in the mother country; in colonies of the latter 
kind she is in the same position as any other religious, body, simply 
a* voluntary association. Since the Irish Church Act 1869 the Church 
of’ -Ireland has been practically in the same position as the Church, 
of England' in- colonies which have representative government. 

. NONFEASANCE, Misfeasance, - Malfeasance. The ex- 
pressions “ nonfeasance ” and “ misfeasance,” and occasionally 
“ malfeasance,” are used in English law with reference to the 
discharge of public obligations existing by common law, custom 
or statute. The rule of law laid down is that no action lies for 
non-feasance, i.e. for failure or refusal to perform the obligation, 
but that an, action does lie for misfeasance or malfeasance, i.e. 
for negligently and improperly . performing the obligation. 
The- doctrine was formerly applied to certain callings carried 
on? publicly (see R. v. Kilderby , 1669,1 Will. Saund. 311, 312 
At present, the- terms misfeasance an,d nonfeasance are oftenest 
used - ^vith : reference to the conduct of municipal authorities 
with reference to. the discharge of their statutory obligations; 
apd^tMis an established rule that an action lies in favour of. 

! persons .injured by misfeasance,. i.e. by negligence in discharge, 
ot.Jthe-duty; but that in the case of nonfeasance the remedy 
is, not by action but by indictment or mandamus or by the 
particular procedure prescribed by the statute?. This rule is 
; fully established; in _ the case of failure to repair public highways;, 
but in .otjier cases the courts are astute to find evidence , of 
carelessness in the discharge of public duties and on that basis; 
to award damages to, individuals who have suffered thereby v 
‘Misfeasance is also used with reference to the conduct offdirectors 
and .officers of joint-stock companies. The word malfeasance 
! is ^ spmetimes used as equivalent to mala, praxis by a medic, ai. 
practitioner. (W. F. C.)A 

NONIUS MARCELLUS, Latin grammarian and lexicographer,” 
flourished af the end of the 3rd or the beginning of the 4th 
century a.d. He is often called the “ Peripatetic of Thubur-. 
sicum (in Numidia,. probably his birth-place). He is-.the 
author of a sort of lexicon called De compendiosa docirina ,. 
in 20 sections or chapters, the first twelve of which deal with, 
language, and grammar, the remaining eight with special subjects, 
(navigation, costume, food, arms). The work is a compilation 
from commentaries on the authors quoted (whom Nonius only 
( knows at -second hand) and from existing dictionaries and 
grammes. Nonius is especially indebted to . Verrius Flaccus, 
and Aulus Gellius. The Doctrina is. .valuable as preserving 
^fragments from old dramatists, annalists, satirists and anti- 
quarian, writers. It is remarkable that in the quotations from ; 
the authors cited Nonius always follows the same order, beginning, 
with. Plautus and ending with Varro and Cato. The grammarians. 

; Pj-iscian and Fulgentius borrowed largely, from his book; and 
in the 5th century a certain Julius. Tryph'onianus Sabinus 
: brought out a revised and annotated edition, 
i Editions by L. Muller (1888); J. H. Onions, bks. i.-iii. (1895"); 
W: M. (Lindsay (1903). ’(reviewed in Classical Review, October 1904). 
See also articles in the Classical Review (Dec. 1888, June and July 
1889); J. H. Onions (Oct. 1890, <Ott. 1895, Feb. 1896, Feb. 1902)^ 
AY. M. [Lindsay ; Journal of Philology, x.vi. (1888), xviii. (1890), (J. H. 
Onions), xxi. (1893). (“ The Printed Editions of Nonius,” by H. 

Ne'ttleship) ; P. Monceaux, Les Ajricains . Elude stir la literature 
laMrte d'Afrique (189.4)'; Te'uffel, Hist, of Roman Literature (Eng. 
trans.), 404A; M. Schanz, Geschichte der romischen . Liter atur f iv. x 
(1904). - .'’A' A 

NONJURORS, the name given to those beneficed clergy of the 
Church of England, who refused to take the oaths of allegiance 
to. William and Mary in 1689. They were about four hundred in 
number, anil . included William Bancroft, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and four others of the “ Seven Bishops,” Thomas Ken of 
B : ath arid 1 Wells; John Lake of Chichester! Thomas White ' of 
Peterborough and Francis Turner of Ely, together with three 
dther- Bishops, Robert' Frampton of Gloucester, William Thomas 
of”Woreester arid William Lloyd of Norwich- (who is ( sometimes 
confused with his namesake, the bishop of St Asaph, one of the 


trj the ecclesiastical historian’, Charles Leslie, the contro- 
tffet, George Hieke's, deari of Worcester/ Nathanael Spinckes, 
Fitzwilliam, canon of Windsor, and John Kettlewell, the 
lional writer; The most famous non Jurors among the laity 
'Henry Dodwell/ Camden professor of history at Oxford, 
rt Nelson, Henry Hyde, second earl of Clarendon/ and 
r North, the lawyer. Afterwards their number was aug- 
ed by the refusal of William Law, author of The Serious 
Thomas Carte, the historian, Thomas Hearne, the antiquary, 
others, to take the oaths of allegiance to George L ; Kbn, 
lost eminent of the iionjtirors/ disapproved' of : their sub- 
nt proceedings, and ; Sherlock and Dodwell afterwards took 
jquired oaths; the former becoming dean of St Paul's, 
ieving in the doctrine of non-resistance ; to ! established 
►rityv’ the nonjurors argued that James 11 / was still the 
ui- king, and likened the position of William to that oj 
well. Taking examples from the Old Testament and'from 
iractice of the early church, their antagonists traversed 
: arguments, and a long add voluminous controversy 
r ed. ; Many have thought that the position of -the nonjurots 
nconsistent, and Dr Johnson said, “ Imever knew a non- 
who could reason,” although he appears to have excepted 
from this general condemnation. The 'government -did 
•eat the nonjurors harshly. With the approval - of* William 
Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, attempted ! to reconcile 
to the new order; and it was only when the generous terms 
d by Burnet had been refiisedy that/in’ February 1690, they 
deprived of their sees; and other benefices. Although they 
nl-y a small following- among the ; mass of the people, who 
not required to take the oaths of allegiance, Bancroft -and 
lleagues claimed to represent dhe true Church of England; 
guested James II. : in his exile to nominate two* new bishops 
■ry on the episcopal succession. James chose Hickes and 
as Wagstaffe (1645-1712)/ who were consecrated ma6p4 
ihops of Thetford and Ipstvich respectively. A further 
rration took place in 1713 when Collier, Spinckes and 
si Hawes (d. 1722)-, were consecrated “ bishops at large.- 
18 the introduction of a new communion office with some 
;es ” taken partly from primitive liturgies, and partly 
he first prayer-book of Edward VI. caused a schism among 
onjurors, dividing them into “ Usagers ” and “ Non- 
rs.” The four “ usages” were: The mixed chalice; 
:s for the faithful departed, prayer for the descent -of the 
Ghost on, the consecrated elements, and the Oblatory 
r, offering the elements to the Father as symbold-of His 
Body and Blood. Accepting the “ usages ” the two bodies 
i in 1/31, blit other dissensions followed, although the 
pal succession was maintained until the death of a bishop 
1 Charles Booth in 1805. The last’ nonjuror is supposed to 
been James' Yeo well, who died in 1875. Public worship 
onducted in chapels or “oratories,” and sometimes in 

e houses. ’ * 

Scotland the nonjurors included the greater .. part of the 
of the -Episcopal Church,; which ceased to , be the state 
1 in 1689. Many of these men and some of their English 
;ues were ardent Jacobites, and were punished for sharing 
risings of 1 71 5 and 1745, and in other Jacobite movements, 
cottish clergy , maintained their attitude . of resistance . tp 
vprnment until the death of Prince Charles {id ward, §tuart 
8, when the bishops met at Aberdeen, and unanimously 
; to: submit to the government of King George, HI, A 
lumber -of the Presbyterians in Scotland, principally found 
the Cameronians, also refused to. take the oaths of allegi- 
p William and Mary; but as their reasons for this refusal 
juite, different from those of the episcopalian non jurors, 
re not usually referred to by this name, (see Cameronians). 

:he history of the nonjurors, see Macaulay, History of England 
,, (London, 1895 ); T. Lath bury, History . of the .Nonjurors 
n, '1845); and especially J. PL Overton t The ^Nirnjtir or s 
*n, 1902) , a* defence of ‘ the sect; ' *• ■' (A/W/ H. *)' o 
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at the end of the 4th or the beginning of the 5th century A.b. 
His principal work is the'Dionysiaca , an epic in forty-eight books, 
the main subject of which is the expedition of Dionysus to India 
and his return. The earlier portions treat of the rape of Europa, 
the battle of the giants, the mythical history of Thebes, and it 
is not until the eighth book* that the birth of the god is described. 
Other poets had already treated the subject, and since the time 
of Alexander it had gained popularity from the favourite com- 
parison of theking 1 with the god and of his enemies with the giants. 
In its vast and formless luxuriance, its beautiful but artificial 
versification, its delineation of action and passion to the entire 
neglect of 'character, the poem resembles the epics df* -India. 
Like -his countryman Claudian, Nonnus is a writer of’ copious 
learning and still more copious fancy, whose faults are those of 
the age in which he lived. His chief merit consists in the syste- 
matic perfection to which he brought the Homeric hexameter. 
But the very correctness of the versification renders it monoton- 
ous. His influence oti the vocabulary of his successors was 
likewi&fc very considerable; 1 

We also possess under his name a paraphrase (juera^oX^)' of 
the Gospel of St John, which is chiefiy interesting as-apparently 
indicating 1 that Nonnus in his later years was a convert- to 
Christianity. / The style is not inferior to that of his epic, but, 
employed in embellishing the simple narrative of the evangelist, 
it produces an impression of extreme bombast and want of taste. 
According to an epigram in the Palatine Anthology (ix. 198), 
Nonnus was also the author of : a Battle of the Giants, and four 
linfes of th & Bassarica (also on the subject of Dionysus) have been 
preserved in Stephanus of Byzantium. , > - . . < 

/ Editio princeps (1569) ;H. Kochly (“ Teubfter ” series, with critical 
introduction and fall index rof names, 1858); the most, generally 
useful edition is that/ by the comte de Marcellus (1856), with notes 
and prolegomena, and a French prose translation. On the metre, 
? ee J> Y- Hermann, Orpkica (1805), p. 690; A. Ludwich, Beitrage 
zur_Kritik ties* Nonnus (1873), critical; grammatical and 'metrical; 
L.-Lehr?, Quaestwnes epicae. (1837), PP> 255-302, chiefly on; metrical' 
questions; on .the. sources, R., Kohler, Vber die Dionysiaka des ‘ 
Nonnus (1853), a shqrt : ancj connected analysis of the poem, with a 
comparison of the earlier and, later myths; see also L .Negri soil, 
Studio critico' . : . ; Nonnus Pa'nopoliia , with short bibliography 
P^taphrase oil St John (editio princeps, c. 1505; is 
edited by F. Passow (1834) and A. Scheindler (1881), with complete 
index. * 

u NONPAREIL, the name under which, from, its supposed match- 
less beauty, a little, cage-bird, chiefly.import,edirom New. Orleans, 
has long beep, known to English dealers (cf. Edwards, Gleanings, 
i* ,X32).„;It is ihe Jfmberiza ciris of Linnaeus, and .the Cyano 
spiza- ciris.Qi mosjt recent ornithologists, belonging to a small 
group, .now included with the buntings and finches, although 
some authors have regarded it as a tanager (q.v.). ■ The, cock 
has the head, peck and, lesser wing-coverts bright blue, the 
upper part of the back yellow, deepening into, green, and the 
lower parts generally, together with the rump, bright scarlet, 
tingedon the latter with purple. This gorgeous colouring is not 
assumed until the bird is at least two years old. The hen is 
green above and yellow beneath; and the younger cocks present 
an appearance intermediate between the adults of both sexes; 
The species,- which is often also called the painted bunting', 
after wintering in Central America or Mexico, arrives in the 
Southern states of the American Union -in April, but does not 
ordinarily proceed to the northward of South Carolina. In 
Louisiana, where it is generally known to the French-speaking 
inhabitants as the Pape— as it was to the Spaniards of Florida 
as the Mariposa 'pintado (painted butterfly) — it is said to be very 
abundant; and on its appearance in spring advantage is, or was, 
taken of the pugnacious disposition of the males to capture them 
alive in great numbers by means of the stuffed skin of one so 
placed in connexion with a cage-trap that they instantly fall into 
the latter on attacking what they conceive to be a rival. Belong- 
ing to the same ' genus as the nonpareil is the indigo-bird, Cyano- 
spiza cyanea, which, as a summer visitant j is widely diffused from 
the Missouri to the Atlantic, arid extends into the provmcesPf 


ndigo-bird has yet much beauty, the adult cock being nearly 
ver of a deep blue, changing, according to the light, to green, 
hen is brown above and ochreous- white beneath. The 
itaiied nonpareil 55 of aviculture ( Erythrura prcisina): is a 
swhat similarly coloured but really very different bird; 
male has a long sharp tail, and the species belongs to the 
eidae (see Weaver-Bird). 

)NPAREIL (Fr. non , and pareil , like, Lat. par), having 
qual; unrivalled. Apart from its uses as a descriptive name 
particularly fine kinds of fruit, &c., and of certain birds, 
is and butterflies, the chief application of the word in English 
t printing, to a size of type between “ emerald ” and “ ruby,” 
e United States of America between “ minion ” and “ agate ” 
Typography). 

)NSUIT (Fr. non suit , he does not pursue), in law the name 
a to, a judgment ,\v here by an issue *is determined against 
flaintiff. It was a term peculiar to the English common-law 
ts, before the Judicature Acts, and was simply the expression 
re opinion of the court that, apart from the merits, the 
itiff’s- case was incomplete. It did not in any way act as 
.r to his bringing another action for the same cause. It 
it be entered either at the wish of the plaintiff himself 
yhom it was of course much more beneficial than judgment 
he defendant) or by direction of the court against the will 
he plaintiff. Although judgment of nonsuit still exists, 
is, since the Judicature. Acts, the same effect as a judgment 
he merits, unless the court otherwise directs. This effect 
nonsuit was specially provided for by the rules of the 
erne Court of 1875. 

>ODT\ GERHARD .(1647-1725), Dutch jurist, was born at 
lwegen in 1647. Educated at Leiden, Utrecht and Franeker, 
ecame a- professor of law at Leiden. As a writer on juris- 
ence he acquired a wide reputation. His Latin style was 
slled after the best writers, and his numerous works soon 
to the rank of standard authorities. Two of his political 
ises were translated into French by Jean Barbeyrac, and 
ared at Amsterdam in 1707 and 1714, under the respective 
; of Pomoir des souverains and Liber te de conscience. 

Le first edition of his collected works was published at Leiden in 
and the last in 1767. That of 1735 and those subsequent 
tin a life of the author by Barbeyrac. 

> 0 N, midday, twelve o'clock. The O. Eng. non, Nor. non , 
:h noen , are all from Lat: nona sc. kora , the ninth hour, 
ccording to the Rotnan system, three o'clock P.m. (see Day). 
early uses of noon till the 13th and 14th centuries are either 
arislating the Latin, especially with reference to the Cruci- 
i, or as equivalent to the canonical hour of “ nones ” (see. 
/iary). The ordinary word for twelve o'clock was middag, 
lay, also the equivalent of the canonical hour “ sext.” 
t the office and the meal taken about that time were shifted 
1 earlier hour, and by the 14th century the ordinary use of 
pn ” is that current to-day. 

r '‘nones” (i.e. nonae , sc. dies) in the Roman calendar, see 
LNDAR. 

>RA, an ancient town of Sardinia, 22 m. by road S.S.W. 
arales. It was founded, according to Pausanias (x. 17, 5), 
le Iberians under Norax, son of Hermes, and was the most 
jnt.tpwn in the island. The discoveries made on the site 
, however,, shown that it was certainly of Phoenician origin, 
.oman times too, we find the milestones on the road from 
t to Bitia and even on that from Nora to Carales reckoned 
Nora ( Corp . inscr. Lat . x. 831; Ephemeris epigraphica, 
180); but the authors .and the sepulchral inscriptions 
i here give us no information as to its juridical condition, 
town occupies a characteristically Phoenician site, a small 
lsula joined to the mainland by an isthmus, low, narrow 
sandy. Excavations have led to . the discovery of a few 
mician buildings, the foundations of .a temple of Tanit, 
road, of quay walls at the water’s edge and of a watch-tower 
le extremity of the peninsula, which rises to some 150 ft. 
e the sea. Two cemeteries were found, one of the 7th-6th 


is the rule; there are ossuaries placed in holes' in the sand, with 
a sculptured stele over each; A quantity of small objects, 
gems, ivories, glass, vases, terra-cottas, &c., were found; in 
some of them Egyptian, in others Greek, influence and importa- 
tion are apparent. To the Roman period belong an aqueduct, 
bringing the water from the neighbouring hills — one pier of it 
rests upon a* destroyed nuraghe — scanty remains of an amphi- 
theatre, a theatre, considerable ruins of concrete foundations 
(perhaps of villas by the sea) and a watch-tower on the promon- 
tory close to the Phoenician tower. A full description of the 
site and the excavations is given by G. Patroni in Mqnumenti 
dei Lincei , xiv. (1905), in. On the isthmus is the curious small 
old church of S Efisio, with a nave and two aisles divided by 
heavy square pillars. At the festival of the saint (May 1*4), 
his body is brought in procession from the cathedral at Cagliari; 
the festival is much frequented by people from all parts of 
Sardinia. (T.As.) 

NORBA » an ancient town of Latium (Adjectum), Italy. It is 
situated 1 m. N.W. of the modern Norma, 1575 ft. above sea-level, 
on the west edge of the Vclscian Mountains or Monti Lepini, 
above a precipitous cliff, with a splendid view over the Pomptine 
Marshes. It was a member of the Latin League of 499 b.c., 
and became a Latin colony in 492 b.c., as an important fortress 
guarding the Pomptine Marshes. It served in 199 as a place 
of detention for the Carthaginian hostages, and was captured 
and destroyed by Sulla’s troops during the civil wars at the 
end of 82 b.c. Some revival in prosperity took place later. 
From excavations begun in 1901 it seems clear that the remains 
now visible on the site are entirely Roman. The well-preserved 
walls are. in the polygonal style, ij m. in circuit, and are entirely 
embankment walls, not standing free above the internal ground 
level. Remains of a massive tower, and of several gateways 
(notably the Porta Grande, defended by a tower) exist. Within, 
the remains of several buildings, including the substructions 
of two temples, one dedicated to Juno Lucina, have been 
examined. At the foot of the cliff are the picturesque ruins of 
the medieval town of Nainfa (i2th-i3th centuries) abandoned 
owing to the malaria. The remains of a primitive settlement, 
on the other hand, have been discovered on the mountain-side 
to the S. E., above the 13th-century abbey of Valvisciolo, where 
there is a succession of terraces supported by walls of polygonal 
work, and approached by a road similarly supported. Here 
a quantity of primitive Latin pottery has been found. The 
necropolis of this settlement was probably the extensive one 
situated at Caracupa (8th-6th century b.c.), near the railway 
station of Sermoneta, which belongs also to the 8th-6th century 
b.c., terminating thus at the precise date at which the Roman 
city of Norba began to exist. 

See L. Savignioni and R. Mengarelli in Notizie degli scavi (1901), 
514; (1903) 299, 289; (1904) 407; and Atti del Congresso Storico 
(Rome, 1903), vol. v. (Archaeologia) 255. (T.As.) 

NORBANUS, GAIUS, surnamed Bulbus (or Balbus), Roman 
politician, was a seditious and turbulent democrat. In 103 B.C., 
when tribune of the people, he accused Q. Servilius Caepio 
of having brought about the defeat of his army by the Cimbri 
through rashness, and also of having plundered the temple 
of Tolosa. Caepio was condemned and went into exile. About 
ten years later Norbanus himself was accused of treason on 
account of the disturbances that had taken place at the trial of 
Caepio, but the eloquence of M. Antonius, grandfather of the 
triumvir, procured his acquittal. In 89 Norbanus as praetor 
successfully defended Sicily against the Italian socii. During 
the civil war between Marius and Sulla he sided with the former, 
but was defeated by Sulla at mount Tifata near Capua, and 
again by Metellus at Faventia in Cisalpine Gaul (82). He fled 
to Rhodes, where he committed suicide, while the Rhodians were 
debating whether to hand him over to Sulla. 

See Mommsen, Hist, of Rome , bk. iv. ch. v. ; Gree nidge, Hist, of 
Rome. 

NORCIA (anc. Nursia ) , a town and episcopal see of the province 
of Perugia, Italy, 29 m. E.N.E. of Spoleto by road, and 40 m. W. 


1901) 4261 (town), 9584 (commune). There are a cathedral, 
lurch of St Benedict and other churches, with Romanesque 
:entury fagades; the town-hall; and the prefecture, 
Romanesque arcades. Much injury was done by earth- 
is in 1730 and 1859. The ancient Nursia was a Sabine 
hough close to the Umbrian border. Its inhabitants fought 
-41 B.c. against Octavian, and were punished by him for 
ng a monument, in honour of those who fell. It was 
ned by octoviri like other Sabine towns and became a 
zipium under the empire. At Ancarano near Norcia was 
ed a small pagus; remains of a temple were found. there in 
which from the character of the objects seems to have been: 
iyed in the 5th century b.c. The tombs of the district have 
iroduced interesting early bronzes, &c., some of which go 
to the 7th century B.C., and a fine funeral couch decorated 
sculptured pieces of bone. M. Guardabassi in Notizie degli 
1878, 13 sqq. 1 ; 1880, 6 sqq.; A. Pasqui in Monumenii 
inceiy i. (1891) 239. The town was the birthplace of Q. 
rius (d. 72 b.c.), of Vespasia, mother of the emperor 
isian of Plotina, wife of the emperor Trajan,- and of St. 
diet, founder of the Benedictine order, and of his sister 
astica. The town is famous for its pork and its cloth (the 
norcineria for a pork butcher's 5 shop is indeed used in Rome) 
produces bricks and earthenware. 

F. Patrici Forti, Memorie storiette di Norcia (Norcia, 1869). 

RD, the most northern of the departments of France, 
id chiefly out of .Flanders, French Hainault and the district- 
ambrai (Cambresis). Area 2229 sq. m. Its population, 
5,861 in 1906), which includes a large proportion of Belgians, 

. next to that of Seine among French departments. Its 
h from south-east to north-west is 112 m.; its breadth; 
ere exceeds 40 m., and contracts to 4 where it is crossed by, 
y ys. Bounded N.W. and N. for 21 m. by the North Sea, 
s Belgian territory on the N.E. and E., the departments 
isne and Somme on the S. and Pas-de-Calais on the W. 
Flanders portion west of the Scheldt is very fiat, the isolated 
t Cassel, only 535 ft. high, looking north towards Dunkirk 
a - stretch of fertile lowlands, the Wateringues and the 
*es, separated by a line of sand-dunes from the sea, by 
ti. about a thousand years ago they were still covered, 
reclamation of this district, now' covered by a network of 
[s, was begun as early as the 12th century. South-east of 
Scheldt the country resembles the neighbouring Ardennes, 
:tter wooded,, and . contains the highest point in the depart- 
(873 ft.). The greater part of Nord is in the Scheldt basin, 
certain portions belong to those of the Sambre (Meuse), 
)ise (Seine) and the little coast-streams the Aa and the Yser. 
Scheldt, flowing by Cambrai, Bouchain, Valenciennes and 
16 , receives the Scarpe, wduch touches Douai, Marchiennes. 
St Amand. The Lys, which does not join the Scheldt; till it 
ntered Belgium, passes Armentieres, and receives the Deule, 
rhich Lille, the capital, is situated. The Sambre parses 
Irecies and Maubeuge. The Aa falls into the port at 
r elines. The climate of Nord is colder than that of France in 
ral, the mean temperature being 49 0 or 50° F. The average' 
tai rainfall is about 28 in. 

agricultural and industrial importance Nord is the first of 
ch departments. In the hilly region of the south-east stock- 
3g flourishes; in the central zone beetroot is the character- 
crop, while mixed farming prevails in the north-west, 
als (especially wheat and oats) and potatoes are grown in 
idance. Among minor crops, flax, tobacco, chicory and hops 
be mentioned. Market-gardening and horticulture are 
tised on a considerable scale in some localities. The mineral 
th of the department lies principally in its coal mines 
ing part of the Valenciennes basin, the most important 
'ranee, which extends into Belgium and Pas-de-Calais. 
textile industry is particularly active around Lille, Roubaix, 
Tourcoing which spin and weave cotton and wool, as also./ 
nd Fourmies which is especially a weaving town.' Other 


delicate fabrics), Dquai, Avesnes, le Cateaq and Canary. Other 
great industries are brewing, fi ur-milling, glass, brick, pottery 
and sugar manufacture, alcohol-distilling, dyeing, iron-founding 
and steel production and other branches of the metallurgical 
industry carried on at Denain, Hautmont, Maubeuge, Valen- 
ciennes, Douai, Raismes, &c. Dunkirk and Gravelines equip, 
fleets for the cod and herring fisheries. Dunkirk is the 
chief port, of the department, wrhich is served by the Northern 
railway. Its system of inland navigation is highly developed 
and attains a length of 320 m., comprising a line of waterways 
from, the Scheldt to the North Sea at Dunkirk, with which the 
coal basin of Valenciennes is linked up by way of the canalized 
Scheldt and the textile region of Lille by means of fhe Defile 
canal and the canalized Lys. To these must be added the 
canalized Sambre and other less important waterways. < 

The department is divided into seven arrondissements (Avesnes, 
Cambrai. Douai, Dunkirk, Hazebrouck, Lille, Valenciennes) 
with 67 cantons and 667 communes. It forms the archi episcopal* 
diocese of Cambrai and part of the region of the I. army corps 
(headquarters at Lille) and of the educational division of Lille. 
Its .court of appeal is at Douai. The most, noteworthy places, 
are Lille, Cambrai, Douai, Dunkirk, Valenciennes and Anzin, 
Tourcoing, Roubaix, Avesnes, ; Halluin, Armpntieres, Maubeuge, 
Cond6-sur-Escaut, Fourmies, Hazebrouck, Gravelines, St Amand- 
les-Eaux, Bergues, Le Cateau, Comines, Denain, Cassel and 
Bavai, which are separately noticed. Other populous industrial 
towns not mentioned above are Loos (pop. 9294) and Haubourdin 
(7897) near Lille, Caudry (10,947), near Cambrai, and Aniche; 
(7855) , a coal mining centre, near Douai. Other places of interest! 
are BailleuI (pop. in 1906, 7128), Bavai and Bergues, which have 
fine belfries of the 1 6th century, structures characteristic, of the 
architecture of the department; Hondseboote, scene of a victory 
of the French over the allies in 1793, which has a church of the 
15th and 1 6th centuries with a fine tower and spire; and Famars 
which preserves a curious ruined stronghold of the period of the 
Roman occupation. . » 

NORDAU, MAX SIMON (1849- )i German author and 
philosopher, was born of Jewish parents at Budapest on the 
29th of July 1849. He studied medicine and travelled widely 
through Europe until 1878, when he settled down as a practitioner 
in his native town. In 1880 he removed to Paris, and in addition 
to his professional work took up the study of art, literature 
and social questions. His investigations were marked by a 
critical accuracy, which endeavoured to weigh data and deduce 
! results with a fearless disregard of conventional ideas. In his 
Enlartung he applied the theory of physical degeneration to the 
intellectual side of civilized man, and endeavoured to show that 
in art, literature and social evolution there is decadence and 
: hysteria; confused aesthetic theory, mysticism in thought, 
so-called “ realism ” in art, all alike indicate the vain spasmodic 
struggling of an effete civilization. In Die konventionellen > 
LUgen der Kulturmemckkeit (1884), the same destructive; method 
is applied to politics and to social science. Yet Nordau was not 
a pessimist. Inthe Paradoxes psychologiques (1885) he expressed 
his profound and reasoned conviction that the u Degeneration ” 
of the time was only temporary. This optimism was seen in his 
enthusiastic support of Dr Herzl’s Zionist movement. In 
connexion With the British government’s offer of land for a 
Jewish settlement in East Africa,' there was a fundamental 
difference of opinion among the various Jewish societies. Herzl 
and Nordau were accused of giving up the idea of returning to 
Palestine, and substituting the African scheme. This idea 
provoked great hostility, and at a Zionist Ball in Paris (19th of 
December 1903) a Jew named Louban Chain Selik fired tw T o shots 
at Nordau unsuccessfully. The outrage dre-w from Herzl a 
letter {The Times, 22nd of December) which clearly set forth the 
view held by himself and Nordau as to the ultimate destiny of 
the Zionist Movement. 

Works. —Novels and Stories: Seifenblasen, Federzeic'hnungen 
and Gesehickten (1879); Die Krankheit des Jahrhunderts (1889U 


ross, ieSOj; L/er &neg tier Muiionen jjtaH 2 j ; ,Vas Kectit zu lieoen \ 
* ed.,/1894) ; Die -Kiigel (1 894) ; and ' Doktpr 'Kokn (i : 8§8). He i 
shed also Vom 'Kreml zur Alhambra ’(*88o); an account of- his i 
: 1 s, and three works ; . descriptive of Paris and the Parisians — i 
;er Studien aus dem wahren Milliardenlande (1878) ;. Paris, unter , 
Irtiten Republik (1881) ; Ausgewahtie Pariser Brief e (1887) ; , 
urther volumes of criticism, Zeitgenossische Franzo'sen, literatur- , 
lichtliche essays (Berlin, 1901); and Von j Kunst und 'Kunstlern 
>zig, 1905). , ; : 

>RDEN, JOHN (1548-1625?), English topographer, was the 
Englishman who designed a complete series of county 
ries and' geographies. His earliest known work of import- 
was the Speculum Britannia 6 , first part. . Middlesex 
5); the MS. of this in the British Museum' (Hark 570) has 
ictidns, &c., in Lord Burleigh’s handwriting. In 1595 he 
e ’ a Chord graphical Description of . * . Middlesex, Essex, 
ty, Sussex, H ampshire, Wight, Guernsey and Jersey, dedicated 
ueen Elizabeth; the MS. of this Is in the British Museum, 
t.- MSS. 31,853. In 1596 he published ■ his Preparative 
. Speculum ' Britanniae, dedicated to Burleigh, arid in 1598 
lertfordsRire (Lambeth Libr. MSS'. 521). Before his death 
id completed in manuscript his account of five other counties; 

5 of these studies were printed' long after his death', viz. 
rj edited for the Camden Society in 1840 by Sir Henry Ellis 
'a MS. at Hatfield (see also British Museum Addit. MSS 1 
769); Northamptonshire, known to haye been "finished in 
, but j only published in 17: 20; Cornwall, likewise finished in 
, published in 1728 (see Harl . MSS! 6252). Of Kent and 
sy’eveii the MSS; are now lost; parts of the latter' are perhaps 
:ical with sections of the Cho-r o graphical Description oi T595.. 
5 oo Norden was appointed surveyor of the crown woods and 
ts 1 in Berkshire, Devon, Surrey, &c.; in 1605 he obtained 
^iirveydrship of the duchy of Cornwall; in 1607, after a 
uT survey, he composed his ' valuably Description of the' 
our of Windsor, with fine maps find plans in colour, dedicated 
ames I. (see Harl. MSS. 3740). In 1608 lie Was "mainly 
pied with the surveying of crown woods, especially in Surrey,, 
shire and Devon, and with the writing of his viriorks on forest 
ireP-^Consider diions touching . . . raising of Coppices, 

. . . Relation of . / . Proceedings upon . . . Commission- 
ririihg new forests , tb which he added in 1613 his Observations 
)rhirig‘ Crown. Lands 'and ' Woods (see Egerton MSS: Sp‘6';. 
mole MSS. 1x48; and Lansdowne. MSS. 165) ; In 1612 
ras'made surveyor of the royal castles in Kent, Surrey,' 
ex, Hampshire, Berkshire, Dorset, Wiltshire, Somerset, 
Dp ' and Cornwall; in 1616 and 1617 he ^appears, surveying 
soke of Kirketon in Lihdsey, as well as various manors and 
3 belonging to Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I.. (see 
bridge University Library, Ff. iv. 30; London, British 
eurri Addit. MSS. *6027); his last works were a Survey of, 
iff 'Hutton manor, Yorks, in 1624 (Hark MSS. 6288), and 
'arid, an intended guide for English traveller s , a series of tables' 
ccompany Speed’s county maps, executed in .1625, shortly 
re hiS 'death. ^ 5 

uden’.s maps of London and Westminster 5 (in his Speculum 
mniae of 1593) are the best representations known of the English 
opofib under the Tudors; his maps of Middlesex (also from the 
.Brit. of 1593), of Essex (1594, 1840), of Hertfordshire (1598, 

) and of Cornwall (published in 1728 ; see 'above) are also note-’ 
hy; in the last-named the roads are indicated for the first time 
nglish topography. Norden also executed maps oU Hampshire, 
fordshire, Kent, Middlesex, Surrey and Sussex, for ’ the fifth 
oh (1607) of Camden’s ' Britannia, also map 3 bf ‘Middlesex, 
x, Sussex, Surrey and Cornwall for J. Speed (16 io)v Several 
irtant cartographical works of his are lost; e.g. his- -Map d . of 
Battles fought in England from, . ... William - the Conqueror to, 

, Elizabeth, in 16 sheets, formerly.in the Bodleian Gallery, Oxford, 
lich some part is probably preserved in the Invasions of England, 
ppendix to the Prospect of the most- Famous Parts of iHe' World, 
Speed. (1635); and his View of London, An 8 sheets, made c: 
-1606, and View .of London Bridge,, published in i624;,in tbp 
e collection at the British Museum is an earlier .View of London 
forden (1600), and an 1804 reprint of the V'ieio of London Bridge ; 
ap of: Surrey by N orden, said to- have, 'been * copifid by Speed 
Kip in Camden’s Britannia of 1607, has also disappeared/ 5 


by pir tt. ulus m Opfc. ant., pars isssex (Lamden Society, ,1840) ; 
also H: B. Wheatley in Harrison!s Description, of England (New 
Shakspere Society, 1877), and C. H.'Coote’s article in the Diet. 

, Nat. Biog. v (C. R. B.) . 

NORDEN, a town of Germany, in- the Prussian province of 
Hanover, 4 m. from the North Sea and 20 m. by rail N. of 
. Eniden. Pop. (1905) 6717. It has a 16th-century town hall 
I and its parish church was built in' 1445. Gin, sugar, chocolate, 
j yeast, beer, tobacco and machinery are manufactured. Nord- 
deich, a small port 4 m. N.W.; is the shipping place for passengers 
bound for Norderney. ■ Norden was first mentioned in 842. 

NORDENSKIOLD, NILS ADOLF ERIK, Baron (1832-1901), 
geographer and Arctic explorer, was born at Helsingfors, i8th 
November 1832, His ancestors came originally from Sweden, 
but for some- generations had been settled in Finland. His 
father, Nils 1 Gustav Nordenskiold, was both a mineralogist and 
a traveller. Nordenskiold entered the university of Helsingfors 
in 1849, and applied himself specially to chemistry and miner- 
alogy. In 1853 he accompanied his father to the Ural Mountains 
and studied : the iron and copper mines at Tagilsk. On his return 
he received minor appointments both at the university and the 
mining office, but an unguarded speech at a convivial entertain- 
ment in 1855; drew the attention of the Russian authorities 
to : his political views, and led to his dismissal. He then visited 
Berlin, continuing his mineralogical * studies, and in 1856 
I obtained the Alexander travelling stipend at the university 
I of Helsingfors and planned to 'expend it in geological research 
in Siberia and Kamchatka. Before starting he took his-master’s 
and doctor’s degrees (1857), but he again aroused the suspicion 
of the authorities, so that he was ’forced to leave the country 
and was deprived of the right of ever holding office in the univer- 
sity. Settling at Stockholm he thenceforward became practically 
a Swedish citizen. He soon received an offer from Otto Torell, 

| the geologist, to accompany him on an expedition to Spitsbergen. 
To the observations of Torell on glacial phenomena Norden- 
skiold added the discovery at Bell Sound of remains of Tertiary 
plants, and on the return of the expedition he received the 
appointment of professor and curator of the mineralogical 
department of< the Swedish State Museum. In 1861 he took 
part in Torell’s second Spitsbergen expedition, which yielded 
even more important geological results. Of the further expedi- 
tion to the same quarter promoted by the Swedish academy 
of science in 1864, Nordenskiold was the leader; Three years 
later, chiefly through the support of the Swedish government 
| and Oscar Dickson, who contributed largely towards the later 
expeditions of 1872 and 1875, he headed a well-organized^ 
expedition in the iron steamer “ Sofia,” and reached the highest 
northern latitude (8i° 42') then attained in the eastern hemi- 
sphere. Arctic exploration had now become his all-absorbing 
object in life, and in 1870, with three young naturalists^ he 
visited the vast inland ice-sheet of Greenland. His next expedi- 
tion in 1872 did not answer expectation, for the tenders were 
caught in the ice, and the crews of the three vessels were forced 
to winter in Spitsbergen. In 1875-1876; however, a successful 
voyage eastwards, including the ascent of the Yenisei, led him 
to attempt the discovery of the long-sought North-East Passage. 
This he accomplished in the voyage of the “ Vega;” navigating 
for thh first time the northern coasts of* Europe andv Asia. 
Starting from KarlskrOna on the'22nd of June 18787 the “ Vega ” 
doubled Cape Chelyuskin iff the following August, and after 
being frozen in at the end of September near Bering Strait, 
completed the voyage successfully in the following summer. 
He edited a monumental record of the’ expedition in five octavo 
volumes, and himself Wrote a more popular summary in two 
volumes. • - • ' . ‘ . 

On his return to 1 Sweden he received an enthusiastic welcome, 
.and in April 1880 was f made a baron and a commander of the 
Order of 'the Nordstjerna: Iff' 1883 he again yisited the east 
coast of Greenland, and Succeeded in taking his ship through the 
great ice barrier, a feat attempted in vain during more than three 
■ e'enttiries. Baron NordenskiolcLalso made a notable reputation 


nlo^t important g'eographidal documents printed during 
th and 16th' centuries, and the latter, "work of far 
r research,: deals with the history of early cartography and 
ling charts b use among mariners during the middle ages, 
d at’ Stockholm on the 12th of August ipoi. 

TIERNEY (i.e. “ northern island ”), T an island of Germany, 
North Sea, the largest of the^ East Friesland group, 
ing to the Prussian province of Hanover. Pop. (1905) 
''It is 8 m. long and about i\ m. broadband supports a 
ng and fishing population. 1 It is reached by steamer 
^eestemiinde, Emden, : Bremen or Hamburg, and at low 
y road from the mainland. The village at the S.W. end 
islarid is ’ one of : the most popular sea-bathing places 
rmany, hrid- is visited annually by some 26,006 visitors. 

5 S. ' side rises a lighthouse 175 ft. high, while the E. end 
island is filled with sand dunes ranging in height from 
75 'ft; Norderney' is immortalized by its association with 
ch Heine’s N ordseebilder. \- 

.Bereriberg, Das Nordseebad Norderney (Norden, 1895) 5 
iquet, Ges'chichte der Inset Norderney 1398-1711 (1890) ; and 
icie Frisian Islands. 

IBFJORD, an inlet of the West coast of Norway, penetrat- 
es land ; for 56 ’ m „ in an easterly direction ; its mouth being 
. by sea N. of Bergen (6i° 50' N.). : No part of Norway 
s finer scenery than the inner ramifications ‘of this fjord 
j the snowy mountains of the northern Jostedalsbrae. 
ig-roads penetrate the mountains from ' Visnaeb eastward 
1 Gudbrandsdal, from 4 Utvik southward Ur'Vadheirrv on 
ogne Fjord; and ' from Faleide northward f6-Hellesy If 
,itger Fjord)" and^Oje' ( Jorundsfjord) . Nordfjordeid is a 
village on the outer fjord, at 1 the mouth of HornindaJen, 
and Loen are other favourite centres on the inner 1 part of 
^rd. A small but powerful breed of horses is peculiar to 
ordf jbrd district. : ' 

IDHAtJSEN, a town of Germany, in the province of 
an Saxony/ It is situated on the Zorge at the south 1 base 
Harz Mountains, and at the west end of the Goldehe Aue 
m Plain), a fruitful valley watered by the : Helme, 60 m. 

1 W; of Halle, on the main line to Frankfort-on-Main and 
[, and at the junction of railways to Erfurt and Blankenheim. 
( 388 $) 27,683; (1905) 29,882. It is built partly on the 
of the -mountains and partly' on the plain; and the upper 
yvver parts of the town are connected by flights of steps, 
g its eight churches the most noteworthy are the Roman 
ilifc cathedral, late Gothic 1 with a Romanesque crypt, and 
rotestant church of St BlaSius, containing two pictures 
acas Cranach. Near the medieval town hall stands a 
d’s column, the ancient symbol of free commereial inter- 
i arid civic liberty. The town has a museum of antiquities 
arious public monuments, notably a fountain by ’ Ernst 
;hel in the corn market, and another to Lu therein: the : 
d square; • " There are statues of the emperor Frederick III, 
)f Prince Bisiharck. The chief importance of the place 
from its distilleries, which annually yield about 10,000,000 
is'of i( Korn Schnapps,” a spirit somewhat akin to whisky j 
breweries are also important and there are manufactures 
ither, tobacco 'and cigars, cottony linen goods, 1 carpets; 
yy malt and chemicals. Nordhausen is sometimes 1 called 
■incinnati of Germany on account of its extensive export 
in pork, corned beef, ham and sausages. There is also a 
trade in corn. : ! :/ 

td hausen is one of the dldest towns in North Germany. ’ It 
ssed a royal palace in 874 and a convent was founded here 
2, It was destroyed by Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony; 
lo, but wassooit rebuilt and was made a free imperial town 
13. In this and the following century several diets and other 
[blies were held here. The protector (Vogt) of the town 
he elector of- Saxony and' later for a few years’ (1 70 2-17 r 5}:- 
ector of Brandenburg. Nordhausen accepted the reformed 4 
Lnes in 1522! , It was annexed by Prussia in. 1803 and again 


For sterna nn, ' Urkundlithe Geschichte der Slttdi Nordhausen 
bis 1250 (Nordhausen, 182 8-1.8 aoyand Kleine Schrijten zur Geschichte 
der Stadt Nordhausen (Nordhausen, . 1.855) ; , Lesser, Historische 
Nachrichten von Nordhausen , edited by Forstemanh (Nordhausen 
r86o); J. Sclimidt, Bau- und Kiinsldenkmaler der Stadt Nordhausen 
(Halle, i886) ; ; T:VEckart, ‘Gedenkblatter aus der Gesckichle der 
ehemaligen freien -Reichsstadt Nordhausen (Leipzig, .1895).; Heine,. 
Nordhausen und-.. Preussen . (Nordhausen, 1902) ; and Girschner, 
Lokqlfiihrer Jiir Nordhausen und.lfmgebung (1891). ‘ : 

. NORDIGA, LILIAN (1859- . )» American operatic, soprano, 

f^No^top, was born at Farmington, Maine, and .trained as. a 
singer at Boston, .and Ipter at Milan. As Madame Nordica she 
made her operatic debut at Brescia in 1879-, and from that time 
took high rank, among the prima donnas, appearing in all the 
principal : capites inEurope; and also in .America. 4 

* NORBIN, CARL GUSTAF (1749-181 2), Swedish statesman, 
historian and f ecclesiastic. In 1774 he was made docent of 
Gothic , antiques . at. ,Upsala University in consequence ; of his 
remarkable treatise, : Monumentq svia- gothic a vetustioris aevi 
fatso vicritoque, su^peda. Summoned to Stockholm in 1782 by 
Gustavus III. to edit ,a < Swedish Corpus diplomaticum 1 half an 
hour’s private’ conversation; with the young priest convinced 
Gustavus that Nordin’s proper place was by his. side in, The 
political .arena.,. But he employed Nordin quite differently from 
his episcopal, colleague - Olaf . Wallqyist. While, the . bishop 
publicly defended the royal, measures, Nordin became the king’s 
private adviser.. In politics^ Nordin was a royalist from pure, 
conyiction. , To him a parliament seemed little better than a 
mob r .,, ,He was one., of the king’s secret managers during the 
troublesome and, dangerous riksdag ot 17 89, but advised caution 
and compared the estate of clergy, which at ope time held the 
balanc.e ; ;between the jarring orders,, to ice which might be walked 
upon hut could not be. driven oyer. He wps appointed a member 
of- an ecclesiastical commission for reforming the church in 1787* 
in which capacity he was virtually minister of public worship. 
In *791^1792. he became a leading member of the financial and: 
general .committees , : of the riksdag. After , the king’s death 
Nordin shared in the general disgrace of the Gustavians and 
lived ip retirement at the little , town of Hernosand, : where he : 
held the post of lector at ; the gymnasium. But he reappeared 
prominently on the political scene during (the riksdag of x8oq, 
and in 1805 was consecrated bishop of Hernosand. Tlipugh he 
lacked the« brilliant qualities of his rival Wallqvist, Nordin. had 
the ( sarae alertness and: -penetration, and was infinitely more, 
stable- and disinterested. One of the most learned men. of his 
day, hp .devoted his. spare time .to • history, and discovered : th,at 
many of the, oldest und most cherished Scandinavian MSS. were 
: clever ; forgeries: Like Jean JJardpuin he got to believe that a 
: great deal of what is called classical literature was compiled -by 
; anouympas, authors, a.t. a much later date, and he used frequently 
■ to startle his colleagues, the Gustavian academicians, by his 
; audacious paradoxes. 

He. left behind him, a colossal -collection of MSS.,rjthp sorcalled 
N ordinska SanUngarnay which were purchased and presented to,- 
Upshla university by’ Charles XIV.' aiVd form the groundwork of the 
vfh\\-Vvi6wn ScHptores rerum Suecicarum mediu aevi. ■ • Nordin pub-’ 
lished during his lifetime Handlingar, till uplysnihg af svenska, krigs- 
historien- (Stockholm, 1787-1788).., His academical addresses came t 
out at Stockholm m 1818 under the title Minnen dfver namnkunniga 
svenska ' wan. Vi\i Dagbok. did not appear till 1868. ' 

See Sveriges hisloria (Stockholm, -'1877, &c.) , vol. v. ; G. T. Odhner, 
Sveriges politiska kistoria under Gustaf lll.'s regering (Stockholm, 

: 1885, &c.) ; R. N. Bain, Gustavus III. vol. 2 (London, 1896),. . ; 

NORDLINGEN, a town ofsGeSrmany, in the kingdom of JB&Vfcria, 
on the Eger, 40 m. Nwof Augsburg by rail -and at the junction 
of lines ■' to* Buchloe and Dombuhl. Pop .- ( 1 90 5) 8 5 1 2 . It was 
formerly a free imperial town, owning a territory 35 sq. m, in 
extent^ and is still surrounded with walls and towers, The 
Evangelical church of St - George is a Gothic structure erected 
iri/the i 5th century and restored in 1880. It has paintings by; 
Hans Schaufelein, who was'a native of Nordlingen, and a .tower 
290 ftv high/ The i Late Gothic town hall has a collection of 
pictures andr antiquities. The chief manufactures of the, town 


first mentioned, to 1215 Nordlingen was subject to the 
ps of Regensburg, but about 1215 it became a free city of 
mpire. It was annexed to Bavaria in 1803. 
rdlingen was the scene of two great battles in the Thirty 
War (q.v.). In the first, which was fought on the 5th and 
f September 1634, the hitherto invincible Swedish army, 
landed by Duke Bernhard of Saxe Weimar and Marshal 
, was defeated with great loss by a somewhat superior 
of Imperialists and Spaniards under General Gallas, Horn 
000 men being made prisoners and 6000 killed or mortally 
ded. In the second battle, fought eleven years later 
\ugust 1645), Conde (then duke of Enghien) and Turenne 
the leaders on the one side, and Mercy and Johann von 
:, the dashing cavalry commander whose onset had decided 
attle of 1634, on the other. The Germans were posted 
5 m. to the east of Nordlingen, about Allerheim, with their 
resting on a hill and the left on a castle,; the guns with an 
:ry escort being placed on these points; and the village 
in the centre being also garrisoned and entrenched. In 
f the village the plain was occupied by Mercy’s army in the 
rnary two lines, foot in the centre, horse in the wings. The 
h army, similarly arrayed, but with a few battalions 
led to the cavalry wings, was more heterogeneous than the 
an, being composed of French, Hessian, German mercen- 
and Liegeois. After a cannonade in which it suffered 
severely than its entrenched enemy, the French centre 
isly attacked the village of Allerheim; the fighting here 
r ery heavy, and on the whole in favour of the Germans, 
tgh Mercy was killed. The right wing of the French 
*y was swept off the field by Johann von Weert’s charge, 
he German troopers, intoxicated with success, dispersed 
mder. On the French left, meanwhile, Turenne saved the 
Fighting cautiously at first with his leading line to gain 
for his second to come up, he then charged and broke up 
jstile right wing of cavalry, while some battalions of infantry 
[ the hill and captured the Bavarian guns. Unlike Weert 
larshal kept his troops in hand, and swung round upon the 
rr'an infantry behind Allerheim, who were at the same time 
inaded by their lost guns. A prolonged fight now ensued, 
ich the Bavarians had the worst of it, and Weert, returning 
t to the field, dared not attempt to engage afresh. The 
s faced one another allnight with their sentries fifty paces 
, but in the morning the Bavarians were found to have 
ted. Nothing was gained by the victors but the trophies 
he field of battle, and the losses of both sides had been 
lous. Enghien had only 1500 of his foot in hand next day. 
.ingen, therefore, is a classical instance of the unprofitable 
ostly bataille ran gee of the 17th century. 

Beyschtag, Geschichte der Stadt Nordlingen (Nordlingen, 1851), 
layer, Die Stadt Nordlingen , ihr -Leben and ihre Kunst im Lichte 
orzeit (Nordlingen, 1856). 

HE, THE, a sandbank at the mouth of the river Thames, 
nd, marked by various buoys and by a lightship, with 
dng light. This ship lies 3 m. from the nearest point on 
'ent coast, about the same distance from the Essex coast, 
7 J'm. below London Bridge, The first light was placed here 
experiment by Mr Hamblin, its patentee, in 1731. In 
the neighbouring anchorage was the scene of a mutiny in 
ritish "fleet then lying here, well known in history as the 
ly of the Nore. 

HFOLK, EARLS AND DUKES OF. The 1st earl of Norfolk 
Ialph de Guader, a follower of William the Conqueror, 
forfeited the earldom when he revolted against William 
?5; the, 2nd was Hugh Bigod (d. 1x77), one of Stephen’s: 
rters, to whom the earldom was granted by this king 
; 1x41. Hugh’s grandson, Hugh (d. 1225), the 3rd earl 
Is line, married Matilda, daughter of William Marshal, 
>f Pembroke, and from the Marshals their son Roger 
270), the 4th earl, inherited the -office of marshal of 
nd. This powerful family of Bigod retained the 


The next earl of Norfolk was Thomas of Brotherton (1300- 
1338)) a younger son of Edward I., to whom the earldom was 
granted in 1312 by his half-brother, Edward II. In addition 
to the estates which had formerly belonged to the Bigods Thomas 
received the office of marshal. He joined Queen Isabella when 
she landed in England in 1326, and was one of the group of 
nobles who brought about the deposition of Edward II. He 
died in August 1338, leaving no son. The survivor of his two 
daughters, Margaret ( c . 1320-1400), who was countess of Norfolk 
in her own right, married John de Segrave, 3rd Lord Segrave^ 
(d. 1353), and their only child Elizabeth (d. c, 1375) became 
the wife of John de Mowbray, 4th Lord Mowbray (d. 1368), 
and the mother of txvo sons John and Thomas. In 1397 the 
countess Margaret was created duchess of Norfolk, and at the 
same time her grandson Thomas Mowbray w r as made duke of 
Norfolk. 

Thomas Mowbray, 1st duke of Norfolk ( c . 1366-1399), 
became Baron Mowbray and Baron Segrave when his elder 
brother John died in February 1382; abouj the same 
time Richard II. created him earl of Nottingham, unZ *** 
a title held by his dead brother, and in 1385 made him 
marshal of England for life. For .some ‘years he enjoyed the 
favour and companionship of the king, but differences arose 
between them, and in 1387 Nottingham began to act with 
Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, his own brother-in- 
law, Richard Fitzalan, earl of Arundel, and the party of nobles 
who wished to deprive the king of his power. They routed the 
royal favourite; Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, at Radcot 
Bridge, and Richard was at their mercy. Owing partly to 
Nottingham’s moderate counsels the suggestion to depose him 
was not carried out, but in the “ merciless parliament ” of 1388 
his favourites were “ appealed ” of treason and were sentenced 
to death. For nearly two years the chief power was in the hands 
of the lords appellant, as Nottingham and his friends were 
called, but in 1389 the king regained his authority. He detached 
Nottingham from his colleagues and made him warden of the 
Scottish marches; later he became captain of Calais and the 
royal lieutenant in the north-east of France. Richard took 
him to Ireland in 1394 and soon afterwards sent him to arrange 
a peace with France and his marriage with Isabella, daughter 
of King Charles VI. But the earl’s supreme service to the king ’ 
was in 1397 when Richard took a tardy, but severe vengeance 
upon three of the appellants. In their turn these lords were 
“ appealed ” of treason before the parliament, and as on the 
former occasion Nottingham was one of the accusers. He was- 
present when Gloucester was arrested at Pleshey, and Froissart 
says that he actually beheaded Arundel himself. Gloucester, 
was entrusted to his keeping at Calais, and in September 1397 
he reported that his prisoner was dead. The duke had been 
murdered, and Nottingham was probably responsible, although 
the evidence against him is not conclusive. As a reward he; 
received most of Arundel’s lands in Surrey and Sussex, and was 
created duke of Norfolk. He now began to fear for his own 
safety, and took the duke of Hereford, afterwards King Henry 
IV., into his confidence. Hereford carried his words to the king, 
who summoned him to his presence, and at Oswestry Norfolk 
accused Hereford of speaking falsely. A court of chivalry 
decided that the dispute should be referred to the arbitrament 
of single combat and Coventry was the place appointed for the 
duel; but when on the 16th of September 1398 everything was 
* ready for the fight Richard interposed and ordered both com- 
batants into banishment. Norfolk was deprived of his offices, 
but not of his titles; his “ heavier doom ” was exile for life, and 
he was ordered to confine himself to Germany, Hungary and 
Bohemia. At once he left England for Dordrecht, and after 
passing some months in wanderings he reached Venice, where he 
died on the 22nd or 27th of September 1399. The concluding 
scene of the duke’s life in England forms the staple material of 
act i. of Shakespeare’s Richard II. Norfolk left estates in nearly 
all the English counties. His wife was Elizabeth (c. 1372-1425), 


elder son, Thomas Mowbray (1385-1405), became earl 
fctingham and earl marshal on his father's death, but he , 
Dt allowed to assume the title of duke of Norfolk. He 
lied with Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, over the 
lence of their respective earldoms, and left the court in 
when Henry IV. decided in favour of Warwick. At this 
1405) Richard le Scrope; archbishop of York, and other 
rn potentates were preparing to rise against the king, 
arl marshal joined them, was taken prisoner at Shipton 
and was beheaded at York, on the 8th of June 1405Y : 
n Mowbray (1390-1432), 2nd duke, brother of. the last- 
1, now became earl marshal and earl of Nottingham. He 
judgment upon Richard, earl of Cambridge, and the other 
in 1415, and went to France with Henry V. He took part 
siege of Harfleur, but illness prevented him from fighting 
ncourt. He saw service in France in subsequent years, and 
denry’s death he was a member of the English governing 
il. In 1424 he followed Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, on 
npaign in Hainaut, and' in 1425 he secured his recognition 
ke of. Norfolk. He died on the 19th of October 1432 at 
rth, where his father had founded a Cistercian priory. 

5 wife Catherine, daughter of Ralph Neville, 1st earl of 
norland, he left an only son,, the 3rd duke. 
n Mowbray, 3rd duke (1415-1461), became warden of 
cottish marches; he also served as a soldier and an 
;sador in France. Upon the outbreak of the (fierce rivalry 
en the houses of York and Lancaster about- 1450 he joined 
rd, duke of: York, to whom he was related; he aided the 
3t cause in Norfolk and in London, and it was he who 
vember 14.53 demanded an inquiry into the administration 
nund Beaufort, duke of Somerset. In 1459 he appeared on : 
mcastrian side and took the oath of allegiance to Henry VI. 

0 his son Edward at Coventry, but soon he was again 
lg as an active Yorkist. He was a member of the deputa- 
hichin March 1461 asked the duke of York (Edward IV.) to 
he crown, and he fought at the second battle of St Albans 
iso at Towton, where one authority says he saved the day , 
e Yorkists. 

N Mowbray, 4th duke (1444-1476), who had already been 
d earl of Surrey, a title formerly held by his ancestors, 
itzalans, was the only son of the preceding. The names 
>f John and of his father appear frequently in the Paston 
•s, as both dukes, in turn seized Caister castle, which had 
eft by Sir John Fastolf to John Paston, and the 4th duke 
t against the Pastons for some years. On his death in 1476 
ukedom became extinct, but the earldom passed to his 
ter Anne (1472-1481), who married Richard, duke of York, 
)unger son of Edward IVY Richard was created duke of 
Ik and made earl marshal, but when he was murdered in 
the, dukedom again became extinct, the earldom having 
ed to the crown on the death of Anne, 
s illustrious family of Howard (^.x>.), members of which 
have been dukes of Norfolk from 1483 to the present 
d day, with the exception of two periods during which 
the title was forfeited, was connected with the family 
wbray. 

[N Howard, 1st duke of Norfolk ( c . 1430-1485), was 
n of' Sir Robert Howard by his wife Margaret, daughter of 
as Mowbray, the first duke of that -family. In 1455 John 
rd was sent to parliament as member for Norfolk, although 
ladde no lyvelode in the shire ”; in 1461 he was knighted; 
a 1470, although he appears to have been a consistent 
st, he was created a baron by Henry VI. He was treasurer 
royal household from 1467 to 1474, and went to France 
Edward IV. in 1475. After Edward’s death, however, 
pported. Richard III., who created him duke of Norfolk 
lade him earl, marshal of England in June 1483. He was 
.at Bosworth whilst fighting for this king on the 22nd of 
it 1485* and the title thus suffered attainder. He is 
jntly mentioned in the Paston Letters, 


and was made steward of the royal household and created earl 
of Surrey in 1483. Taken prisoner at Bosworth he was attainted 
and remained in captivity until January 1489, when he was 
released and restored to his earldom but not to the dukedom 
of Nqrfolk. He was then entrusted with the maintenance of 
order in Yorkshire and with the defence of the Scottish borders; 
he was made lord treasurer and a privy councillor in 1501, 
and he helped to arrange the marriage between Margaret, the 
daughter of Henry VIL, and James IV. of Scotland. Henry 
VIII., too, employed him on public business, but the earl grew 
jealous of .Wolsey, and for a short time he absented himself 
from court.. He commanded the army which defeated the Scots 
at Flodden in .September 15x3, and was created duke of Norfolk 
in February of the following year, with precedency as of the 
creation of 1483. In. his. later years Norfolk worked more 
harmoniously - with Wolsey. He was guardian of England 
during Henry’s absence in France in 1520,; and he acted as 
lord high steward at the trial of his friend Edward Stafford, 
duke; of Buckingham, in 1521, Among his sons were William, 
1st Lord Howard of Effingham, and Sir Edward Howard ( c . 1477- 
1*513), lord high admiral, who defeated the French fleet off 
Brest in August 15x2, and lost his life during another engagement 
in April 1513. .. 

Thomas Howard, 3rd duke (1473-1554), eldest son of the 
2nd duke, married in 1495 Anne (14 7 5-1 5 12), daughter of Edward 
IV., thus becoming a brother-in-law of Henry VII., who had 
married Anne’s sister Elizabeth. He became lord high admiral 
in 1513, and led the van of the English army at Flodden in 
September, being created earl of Surrey in February 1514. In 
1513 he tookTor his second wife Elizabeth (d. 1558), daughter 
of .Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham. In 1520 Surrey 
went to Ireland as lord-deputy, but soon vacated this post to 
command the troops which sacked Morlaix and ravaged the 
neighbourhood of Boulogne in 1522; afterwards he raided and 
devastated the south of Scotland. He succeeded his father 
in May 1524, and as the most powerful nobleman in England he 
headed the party hostile, to Cardinal Wolsey. He favoured the 
divorce of Henry VIII, from Catherine of Aragon, and .the 
king’s marriage with his niece Anne Boleyn. In 1529 he became 
president of the council, but in a few years his position was shaken 
by the fate of Anne Boleyn, at whose trial and execution he 
presided, as lord high steward. But his military abilities rendered 
him almost indispensable to the king, and in 1536, just after 
the rising known as the Pilgrimage of Grace had broken out., 
he was despatched into the north of England; he temporized 
with the rebels until the danger was past, and then, as the first 
president of the council of the north, punished them with great 
severity. Sharing in the general hatred against Thomas Crom- 
well, Norfolk arrested the minister in June 1540. He led the 
English array into Scotland in 1542 and into France in 1544; 
but the execution of Catherine Howard, another of his nieces 
who had become the wife of the king, had weakened his position. 
His son Henry Howard, earl of Surrey (g.tv), was arrested on a 
charge of treason; Norfolk himself suffered the same fate as 
accessory to the crime. In January 1547 Surrey was executed; 
his father was condemned to death by a bill of attainder, but 
owing to the death of the king the sentence was not carried out. 
Norfolk remained in prison throughout the reign of Edward VI., 
but in August 1553 he was released and restored to his dukedom. 
Again taking command of the English army he was sent to 
suppress the rebellion which had broken out under Sir Thomas 
Wyat, but his men fled before the enemy. He acted as lord high 
steward at the trial of John Dudley, duke of Northumberland; 
and he died on the;2$th of August 1554. Norfolk was a brutal 
and licentious man, but was a supporter of the Roman church, 
being, as he himself admits, “ quick against the sacramentaries.” 
As a soldier he was serviceable to Henry VIII., but as a diplo- 
matist he was a failure, being far inferior to Wolsey and to 
Cromwell. He had two sons* Henry., earl of Surrey, and Thomas 
(c.Dt 3 28-7*582);, who in 1 559; was created Viscount Howard, of 
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hom as Howard, 4th duke (133 6^ 1572),: son of Henry Howard, 
of Surrey, was born on the 10th of/ M arch «it 536; His tutor 
John - Foxe, the . martyrologist. Soon after 1 Elizabeth 
,me queen in 1558 she sent the young duke to take part in , 
war against the Scots and their French allies,' but the conclu- 
. of: the treaty of Edinburgh in July 1560 enabled him to 
rn ter the court in London. : Having married and dost three 
s*, all ladies of wealth and position; Norfolk was regarded 
suitable; husband for Mary queen of Scots, -who had just taken 
!iri England. He presided over the commission appointed 
Elizabeth to inquire into the- relations between the Scottish 
n- and her subjects; and ’although -he appears to t have 
ved in Mary’s guilt he was anxious to marry her. Among 
Scots Maitland of Lethington favoured the proposed union; 
y herself consented to it; but Norfolk was . unwilling to 
rip arms, and while he delayed Elizabeth ordered his' arrest 
he was taken to prison in October' 1569. In August 1570, 
the suppression of the' rising in the north of England, the 
^ whs released; but he entered into communication with 
p II. of Spain regarding the proposed invasion oL England 
he Spaniards. After some hesitation Norfolk placed himself 
he head of the conspirators; and in return for his services 
iked the king of Spain “ to approve of my own marriage with 
Queen of Scots.” But the plot failed; Norfolk’s treachery 
revealed to vLord’ Burghley, and in September 1571 he was 
>ted. He was beheaded on the 2nd of* June 1572. It is 
worthy that he always regarded himself as a Protestant, 
oik’s first wife, Mary : (1 540-=- 1357), daughter and ‘heiress 
enry Fitzalan, 12th earl of Arundel, bore him a son, Philip, 
in consequence of; his fatheris attainder 1 was not allowed 
lcceed to the dukedom of Norfolk, but became 13th earl of 
idel in succession to his maternal grandfather in 1580. 
:olk left two other sons, Thomas- Howard, created earl of 
>lk in 1603, and Lord William Howard 
1660 the dukedom was restored' by- act of : parliament to 
mas Howard, 4th earl of Arundel (1627-1677); a descendant 
ie 4th duke. The 5th duke was succeeded by his brother 
ry : (1628-1684), the friend of John Evelyn, who had been 
tdy -created earl of Norwich; in 1672 he was made earl 
?hal| and this dignity was entailed on his male heirs. 
iarles Howard, nth duke (1746-1815), wag the son of 
rles Howard (1720-1786), who succeeded his cousin, Edward 
ard (T6S6-1777), as 10th duke'of Norfolk: in 1777, and who 
e' Historical Anecdotes of some' of the Howard Family (1769 
1817). Born in March 1746, the earl of Surrey, as Charles 
called from 1777 until he became duke of Norfolk in 1786, 
rented Carlisle in the House of Commons, where he acted; 
•the ‘Whigs;.- unlike his father he was a Protestant. In 1780 
^as a lord of the treasury. In 1789'at a dinner held in 
Ion the duke gave the toast “ Our sovereign’s health — th'e 
:sty fc of the people ”; this. greatly offended George III., who 
ivedhim of some of his 'public offices. . < 

hen he died on the 16th of December 1815 he left no sons, 
the dukedom passed to his- kinsman, Bernard Edward 
*ard (1765-1842), a descendant of the 4th duke, 
jrnard’s only son, Henry Charles Howard (1791-1856), 
me 13th duke in 1842; As earl of ’Surrey he was the first 
tan Catholic since the Reformation To sit in the House of 
mons, of which he ' was a member from 1829 to 1841; as : 
► of Norfolk: he was master of the horse from 1846 to 1852 
lord steward from ^853 to 1854. The second of his three 
t Edward George Fitzalan (1 81 8-1883 ) i was a member of the 
se of Commons from 1848 to 1868, and was created Baron 
ard of Glossop in 1869: Lord Howard 1 rendered - great 
ce to the cause of Roman Catholic education, 
ie 13th duke’s eldest son, Henry Granville Fitzalan 
^ard (1815-1860), succeeded to the title; : He was a devoted 
ean’ Catholic, left the Liberal party and resigned his seat in 
ament rather than support -the Ecclfesiastical Titles Bill of 


ceeded'by his son Henry fitzalan Howard, 15th duke (b. 1847), 
who was postmaster-general from 1895 to 1900, first Lord Mayor 
of Sheffield in 1895, went out to the South African War in 1900, 
and^ whose position as head of the English Roman: Catholics 
and :as premier duke and Earl Marshal made him for many 
years conspicuous in public life; His only son by his first wife, 
a daughter of Baron Donington, died in early . life; but by his 
second marriage (1904) to the daughter and. heiress of Lord 
Herries he had a son born in 1908. 

NORFOLK, an eastern county of England, bounded N. and 
E. by. the North Sea, S.E. and S. by Suffolk and W. by Cam- 
bridgeshire and Lincolnshire. The area is 2044*4 sq. m., the 
county being the fourth in size in England. The surface falls 
into two divisions. The. eastern and central portions consist 
of an undulating plain with rising ground skirting the river 
valleys. and low chalk downs in the north. For the most part this 
section is fertile and well wooded, but there are some expanses 
of heath-land. The principal rivers are the Yare and its tribu- 
taries. the Wensum, Bure and Waveney, the last forming a 
large part of the boundary with Suffolk. In the west the county 
includes part of the Fen country (q.v.), where the principal 
rivers are the Great Ouse and its tributaries the Little Ouse or 
Brandon river, which also forms part of the Suffolk boundary, 
the Wissey and the Nar. The fiat fens are crossed by innumer- 
able drainage channels. They are comprised within that 
portion of the .whole district known as the Bedford Level, and 
extend from Welney and Hilgay Fens near the junction of the 
Great and Little Ouse northward to the Wash. 

The . watershed is nearly in the centre of the county. The 
middle eastern portion is a low-lying flat area lifted slightly 
towards the coast in such a way that some of the tributary 
streams of the Bure rise very near the sea: but flow at first inland 
or parallel to the coast. Here occur The well-known No-rfolk 
Broads , shallow meres, having their low banks massed with 
luxuriant reeds and other water-plants, and possessing much 
quiet beauty of an individual character. Most of them abound 
with pike,, bream and other coarse fish, and harbour innumerable 
waterfowl, including the water-hen,, heron, bittern, king-fisher, 
mallard,, teal and snipe. They are thus frequented by sports- 
men, but still more by boating parties, and at Yarmouth, 
Wroxham Bridge, Acle and elsewhere sailing boats with cabins, 
and other boats, are hired in large numbers. ' Annual regattas 
are held on several Broads. The Broads are generally not 
widenings of the main river, but are connected with it by short 
channels. Their formation is probably due to a slight uprising 
of the land, whereupon the depressions in the undulated surface 
continued to carry water. The average depth of the Broads is 
only some eight feet, and their tendency is to become choked 
with sedges and bulrushes and to decrease in size. The Bure 
joins the Yare at Yarmouth, at the seaward end of Breydon 
Water, which does not rank among the Broads. Following the 
Bure upwards, a small stream is found uniting it with Filby, 
Rollesby and Ormsby Broads to the north, which form one 
sheet of water of irregular shape. The Thurne stream then 
enters from the same direction,; draining Heigham Sound, 
Hickling Broad, Horsey Mere and Martham Broad. The second 
of these is the largest of all, measuring some 3 m. in length by 
one at its widest part. The next tributary, the Ant, drains 
Barton and Stalham Broads. Closely adjoining the upper Bure 
itself; there are Ranworth Broad, Horning Broad, and Salhouse, 
Hoveton and Wroxham Broads almost adjoining. South of 
Ranworth, on- a tributary, is South Wal sham Broad. Adjacent 
to the Yare towards Norwich is Rockland Broad. Between the 
Waveney and Lowestoft Oulton Broad is formed (in Suffolk; 
see Lowestoft). ; 

Nearly two-thirds of the boundary of the count}* is formed by 
tidal water. There are few bays or inlets, and on the northern 
coast no river mouths; For the most part the coast-line is flat 
and low, and has been* greatly encroached on by the sea, several 
villages having been engulfed since the Conquest. From the 


masses , of embedded , rocks, the average : -height being 
50 ft.? although in some cases an altitude of, 200 ft. is' 
id-. These cliffs are succeeded by a low shingly or sandy, 
stretching as far as St Edmund’s Point... The shores of the 
are formed of mudbanks, which are left dry at low water, 
of Lynn a considerable extent of land has been reclaimed 
the sea in, modern times, and farther south an old Roman 
ikmemt stretches into Lincolnshire. At various points off 
>ast there are submarine forests, especially in Brancaster 
tnd in the neighbourhood of Cromer and Happisburgh. 
ized remains , of large mammals are . sometimes dragged 
' the nets of fishermen, and mammoth tusks -measuring; 
5 to>9 ft. have been found. at Knole Sand off Happisburgh. 
ine Sandy beaches and healthy climate have contributed 
e growth of such popular watering-places as; Cromer, 
outh and Hunstanton, while M-undesley and Wells-next- : 
ia are lesser resorts. . ■- - .***.-: 

logy .—' The prevailing rock, formation in Norfolk is the Chalk,- 
occupies a broad tract in the central and western portions, of 
unty and underlies the Tertiary deposits in the eastern part, 
neral dip of the rocks being towards that direction. Pliocene 
>redominate in the eastern third of the county; while a; narrow 
f Lower Cretaceous and Jurassic rocks lies' along the western 
\ Oxford Clay andCorallian beds have been proved by bpring . 
nn, but the oldest formation, to appear at the surface is # the 
‘idge Clay, which stretches along the coast of the Wash from 
anton to King’s Lynn and south to Dov/nhatri, where it has 
Lug forbricks and tiles. The Lower Greensand, which forms the 
esque escarpment overlooking the Fen-land and the Wash, is 5 
ented In, its upper part by the brown, iron-stained sandstone, the 
>he (up to 40 ft.), locally known as the 44 Gingerbread stone',” " 
is quarried at Snettisham and elsewhere as a building stone, 
the Carstone are the Snettisham Clay beds, dug for brick- 
tg at, that village and at, Dersingham and Heacham; .these 
outh wards into sandstones and ironstojies. The lowest division 
Greensand, the Sandringham beds, highly-coloured sands and 
:ones, are exposed at Sandringham Warren*- Dowhhain Market 
rimston Common. Overlying the Lower Greensand. is the Gault - 
which extends from . Shouldham northwards to Dersingham, > 
it f begins to change in character and finally passes into .the 
balk. (4ft.) , so conspicuous in the. cliffs at Hunstanton.’ In the 
cliffs’ the Lower Chalk is exposed resting on the Red Chalk 

0 :does not belong to the Chalk proper but the Gault) ; it is a 
grey or white limestone; at Marham and other places it is 
ed for building and for lime. The Middle Chalk (about 300 ft.), 
lints in the upper part and occasional marl beds, is exposed at 
hg, Hillington and Metftwold. The U.pper Chalk (about 800 

much softer,- with many flints, including the. peculiar forms; 

1 as 44 paraftioudras ” ; it has been largely exploited for lime 
biting, and the flints have been worked from prehistoric times, 
ed flints are still used for facing walls in churches and other 
ngs. At Trimingham occurs the highest horizon of the Chalk ' 
1 in England. Eocene strata, Reading Beds (46 ft.) and London 
(310 ft.) have. been proved to lie beneath younger deposits at, 
outh. Pliocene deposits, sands, gravels and clays are exposed 
the coast from Weybourne and Cromer to Happisbiirg and in 
^er Valleys over most of the eastern part of the country . • The 
subdivision, the Norwich Crag Series '(25-100' ft.),, exhibits 
rous local peculiarities to which distinctive names have been 
d, as the " Fluvio-Marine beds ” of Bramerton and Thorpe, 

1 mammaliferous crag,” the Weybourne Crag M and /the 
llesford Clays,” &c. The upper subdivision, the Ctomer Forest- 
(10-30 ft.), contains the bones of the mammoth, rhinoceros, 
beaver, sabre-toothed tiger and many others, as .well as the 
ported stumps of trees. Next in order come the glacial clays, 
and gravels, which cover and obscure so much of the older 
fied rocks of the county and hence greatly influence the scenery. 

: is a lower “ till ” with boulders and an upper chalky boulder, 
sometimes with sands , and gravels between; glacial gravels, 
e the clays. in large sheets as at Norwich, Mousehold Heathy 
1am, Fakenham. The drift is thicker in the east than' in the 
-very interesting exposures occur on the cliffs about Cromer.' 
valley gravels occupy some of the stream courses, and among 
ore recent 'deposits are the -Fen beds and blown sands; . ■ 7/ 

mate and • A gricul'ture “On account of the exposed -position 
; coast to east and: north-east winds, the. climate, especially 
nteiTand early spring, is much colder than in the adjacent 
iesi The air is, however, generally dry, and unhealthy 
are* riot common , except in t he * marshy ? 1 districts: T he 
• ii • a characteristic ; mist which sometimes rolls -up like 
effrom the sea ovet the eastern parts. : Norfolk contains a 


east, it is a light sand, assuming occasionally the form of blowing 
sand, but : elsewhere > capable oh cultivation and of average 
.fertility* In the centre and oast the prevailing soil is loam, 
chiefly light and workable, but sometimes composed of stiff 
chalky boulder clay. Alluvial clays and loams occur on the 
borders of Lincolnshire arid Cambridgeshire, and stretch along 
the .river, valleys. The .marsh lands along -the coast are subject 
to inundation; but afford capital, pasturage. Farming is in an ad- 
vanced condition, and, by means of draining, subsoil ploughing,' 
&c. , excellent crops are -raised. The farms are for. the most part 
large, and the farm buildings' superior. About four-fifths of the 
total area, is under cultivation. Of this area corn crops occupy 
some two-fifths and consist: mainly of wheat and barley, but in 
the production of oats also Norfolk is one of the. first counties in 
England; As much attention is paid to the grazing of cattle 
and <to the rearing and fattening of sheep-, turnips arid swedes 
are extensively; grown. Large numbers of lean cattle,, princi- 
pally Irish shorthorns, are brought into the county mainly ior. 
winter grazing. The old Norfolk polled stock is recognized as a 
distinct breed. Good pasture lands are found in many districts 
of the county,, especially along the river-beds and near the fens. 
A large,; acreage is under beans 'and a fair quantity of small 
fruit is- grown, . • , • v-- ■ r 

Other Industries .— At an early period Norfolk was one of the 
principal seats oLthe cloth trade in England, worsted deriving 
its name- from having been first manufactured • at Worstead, 
The weaving of silk and wool' is still .carried on at Norwich 'and 
also, shawl weaving, although the staple trade of the town is 
now boots and shoes. Silk is- also. manufactured at Yarmouth,- 
Wymondham arid North Walsham. Flour-mills are numerous 
all over the county, andLthere.are agricultural implement works 
at . Norwich, > Lynn, Thetford, East Harling, North .Walsham, 
Walsingham; and East Dereham. Lime-burning, brick-making; 
tanning, malting and brewing are carried on in various districts; 
There are extensive mustard and starch works at Norwich; 
One of the chief hindrances to commercial progress is the danger^* 
ous. nature of the sea-coast, and the lack of harbours. A large 
trade, -however, is carried on at Yarmouth. The other principal 
port is Lynn., and there is a small trade at Cromer and Wells. 

Railway communication is provided principally by th^ Great 
Eastern railway, the principal. lines of which are those from London 
and Ipswich to Norwich and Yarmouth, from Ely to Norwich and 
Yarmouth; Ely to Lynn, Lynn- to Swaff ham and Dereham, Norwich 
to Dereham and Wells and- Norwich to Cromer. There are numerous 
branch lines. The Midland & Great Northern joint line, from Lynu, 
serves fromer, Norwich, North Walsham and Yarmouth. . .The 
eastern rivers afford water communication with the port of Yap 
mouth and the Great and Little Ouse, with many of the drainagef 
cuts which are navigable, with Lynn. ; * 

Population, and Administration.— The area of the ancient 
county is 1,308,439 acres, with a population in 1891 of 454,516,* 
and in 1901 of 460,120. The area bf the administrative county 
is 1,314,612. The county- contains 33 hundreds. The -municipal 
boroughs are— King’s Lynn (pop. 20,288) ;• Norwich, a city and 
county borough and the county town (111,733); Thetford 
(4613); rind Yarmouth, properly' Great Yarmouth, a county 
borough ‘ (51,316). The urban districts are Cromer (37*81), 
Diss (374.5), Downham Market (2472), East Dereham (5545)] 
Hunstanton (1893), North Walsham (3981), Sheringham (2359),' 
Swaffham (3371), Walsoken (3250), Wells-next-the-Sea (2494). 
Among other towns may be mentioned Fakenham (2967), Holt 
(1844),! Wymondham (4733). The county is in the south- 
eastern circuit, and assizes are held at Norwich. There are two 
courts of quarter sessions, and 25 petty sessional divisions; 
Each* of the four rhunicipal boroughs has a separate commission 
of the peace and a separale court of quarter sessions; The total 
; number of- civil parishes is 700. Norfolk is 1 mainly in the diocese 
of Norwich, with small patts in those of Ely and Lincoln; it 
contains 607 . eeclesiasticaT parishes or districts, wholly or in 
parti . For* parliamentary purposes the- county is divided into 
six divisions (North-Western, : South-Western, Northern; 
Eastern, Mid, trad Southern), and also includes the parliamentary 


sr ? except the city of Norwich, which returns two members. 
tory . — The district which' is now Norfolk was invaded in 
:ond half of the 5th century -by Angle tribes from north 
my, who, having secured the coast districts, worked their 
ilafid along the river valleys. In the 7th century the land 
North-folk formed the northern half of East Anglia 
at the time owned the supremacy of Ken*. and later 
*s successively as a dependency of Mercia and Northumbria, 

1 827 the whole land was united under the rule of Ecgbert. 

’ the Danes under Inguar and Ubba defeated and killed 
Edmund at Thetford, but, although it formed an integral 
f the Danelaw, Norfolk remained thickly settled by an 
exclusively Teutonic population. In the renewed 
1 attacks of the nth century Norwich and Thetford were 
yed. At the time of the Norman invasion Norfolk formed 
i Harold’s earldom, but it offered no active resistance to 
>nqueror, who built a castle at Norwich, and bestowed the 
m of East Anglia on Ralf Guader. The forfeited estates 
1 Ralf had passed at the time of the Domesday Survey to 
Bigod, ancestor of the earls of Norfolk, wdiose line expired 
6. The Norfolk fief of Count Alan later formed part of 
Dnour of Richmond; Robert Malet’s fief became the 
r of Eye; Hermer de Ferriere’s fief became the barony 
rmegay, afterwards held by the Bardolfs; Hugh de Mont- 
fee, as the honour of Haughley, was afterwards attached 
office of constable of Dover. The Howards were settled 
count}’ from the 13th century, Thomas Howard being 
d duke of Norfolk for his services at Flodden. Castle Acre 
seat of the earls of Warenne; Paston of the Pastons; 
orough of the Mortimers; Caister of the Fastolfs. 

shire-system was not definitely established in East 
; before the Conquest, but the Domesday boundaries of 
k, were practically those of the present day. The thirty-six 
sday hundreds were subdivided into leets, of which no 
remains, and the boroughs of Norwich and Thetford 
1 as separate hundreds, while Yarmouth was the chief 
of three hundreds. The Domesday hundred of Emneth 
included in Freebridge, and Docking in that of Smithdon, 
le boundary between Brothercross and Gallow hundred 
een considerably changed. Norfolk and Suffolk were 
i under one sheriff until the reign of Elizabeth, the shire 
for the former being held at Norwich. The hundred court 
mbleyard hundred was held in the parish of Swardeston; 
)f Clackclose at Clackclose hill on Stradsett common; 
ham at Frettenham Hill; Grimeshoe at a tumulus bet ,vecn 
on and Norwich; Forehoe in the parish of Carleton 
oe; Greenhoe by the tumuli on the London road to 
ram; Smithdon in the parish of Bircham Magna; Free- 
: at’ Flitcham Burgh, afterwards at an oak at Gaywood 
ill later at an oak at Wiggenhall St German’s; Gallow in 
th century at Fakenham; in the 16th century at Longfield 
; Brothercross, at the cross by the ford over the Burnham; 
ord at Reepham; Depwade, at the Deep ford over the 
Mitford, in 1639, at “ Brokpit ”; North Erpingham,' at 
>y Gate, near. Gunton; South Erpingham, at Cawston 
Date; Launditch, at the crossing of the Norwich road with 
ng ditch between Longham and Beeston; Earsham, at an 
pment near the church. 

folk formed, part of the diocese of East Anglia from its 
ation in 630, and in 1075 the bishop’s see was placed at 
3rd, whence it was transferred to Norwich in 1093. In 
he Norfolk portion of the diocese included the 12 deaneries 
cwich (or Taverham), Blofield, Ingworth, Sparham„HoIt, 
tigham, Toftrees, Brisley, :Breckles, Lynn, Thetford and 
—all in the archdeaconry of Norwich, and the 12 deaneries 
}ps, Humbieyard, Depwade, Waxham, Brooke, Redenhall, 
and, Cranwich, Fencham, Hitcham, Burnham and Hengham 
he archdeaconry of Norfolk. From this date the deaneries 
went little change, until. the creation of the archdeaconry 
an in 1894, when they were jenti rely reconstituted. 


from Lynn lost his baggage in the Wash. In the' rising of 1381 
Norwich was plundered by the insurgents under Sir Roger 
Bacon of Baconsthorpe, and in the rising of 1549 against en- 
closures Norwich was again captured by the rebels under Ket. 
In the Civil War of the 17th century Norfolk as a whole adhered 
to the parliamentary cause; forming one of the six' counties of 
the Eastern Association. Lynft, however, was held for the 
king by Sir Hamon Lestrange, and Norwich was one of the first 
cities to welcome back Charles II. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey sheep-farming flourished 
almost throughout Norfolk, a flock of 1300 being mentioned at 
Walton, and horses were extensively bred; numerous bee- 
hives, nearly 600 water-mills and valuable river-fisheries are 
mentioned; and salt was made in the hundreds of Freebridge 
and East Flegg. The worsted trade -was introduced by Flemish 
immigrants as early as the 12th century, and the woollen trade 
became especially prosperous in the hundreds adjoining the 
Wash. Linen was manufactured at Aylsham in the 14th century. 
Fuller, writing in the 17th century, describes Norfolk as abound-" 
ing in all good things, and especially rabbits, herrings and 
worsteds. The leather industry flourished in Norman times. 

Norfolk returned members to parliament in 1290, and in 1298 
the county and the boroughs of Lynn, Norwich and 1 Yarmouth 
returned each two members. Thetford. acquired representation 
in 1529, and Castle Rising in 1558. Under the Reform Act of 
1832 the county returned four members in two divisions, and 
Castle Rising was disfranchised. Under the act of 1 868 -the 
county, returned six members in three divisions, and Thetford 
and Yarmouth were disfranchised, the latter for notorious 
corruption. 

Antiquities . — There are few traces of Saxon architecture in 
the county, unless the towers of Dunham-Magna and Newton- 
by-Castleacre be assigned to this period. The round towers 
which are specially characteristic of the district are probably 
Norman. Although there are several fine specimens of Norman 
architecture in the county in addition to Norwich cathedral, 
and a few good examples of Early English, the majority of the 
churches are Decorated or Perpendicular, or a mixture of both: 
styles. The most notable features of the churches are the flint 
and stone panels, the fine rood screens and the numerous 
brasses. The churches of the marshes in the N.W. are note- 
worthy, especially those of Tilney Ail Saints and Walsoken 
(Norman) and West Walton (Early English); the rich Norman 
church of Castle Rising should also be mentioned. At Northwold 
remains one of the rare Easter sepulchres. Apart from the 
churches in the towns, those of Worstead, Hingham, Cawston 
and Terrington St Clement may be quoted as typical examples; 
of the numerous fine later Gothic village churches. Norfolk 
possessed an unusually large number of monastic foundations, 
but of these the remains are. few and comparatively unimportant,. 
The cathedral church of Norwich was originally connected with 
a very richly endowed Benedictine monastery. A foundation 
of almost equal importance was that of Augustinian canons at 
Walsingham, where there are remains of an Early English and 
Decorated church, a Decorated refectory and a Perpendicular 
gateway. The shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham was the 
resort of great numbers of pilgrims. Other monastic remains 
are Bromholm Priory near North Walsham; slight Early 
English fragments of Beeston Augustinian priory, W. of Cromer; 
good Norman and later remains at Binham (Benedictine) N.E. of, 
Walsingham; the Benedictine nunnery of Carrow near Norwich; 
the fine church (Norman and later) of the Benedictine priory at 
Wymondham; and the remains at Castle Acre and Thetford. 

Of Norman keeps there are remains of the building at Castle 
Acre; there is a magnificent ruin at Castle Rising N.E. of Lynil; 
and Norwich Castle is kept in restoration. There are several 
old mansions of interest, such as the Jacobean brick building 
of Blicklirig Hall, Bamingham Hall (1612), Hunstanton, the 
moated Oxburgh Hall, and Cressingham Manor, both of the 15th 
century. The larger mansions, however, such as Sandringham 


Hoikham estate was the scene of the agricultural work of 
las William Coke, earl of Leicester (d. 1842), who success- 
proved that wheat could be profitably grown in this part 
e. county, and also made great improvements in live stock, 
ig sites of other various interests are Burnham Thorpe, the 
place of Nelson; Paston and Oxnead, successive seats of 
Paston family whose Letters are famous; and Ket’s Oak 
Hethersett, W. of Norwich, where Robert Ket took oath 
tder of the agrarian rebellion of 1 549. 

: Victoria County History; Norfolk; F. Blomefield, Essay 
ds a Topographical History of . . . Norfolk (London, 1739- 
and 1805-1810) ; W. Rye, History of ' Norfolk (London, 1885); 

, Emerson, Pictures' of feast Anglian Life (London, 1888), and 
works; Rev. A; Jessopp, Arcady (London, 1887)7 and other 
3; Quarterly Review (London, 1897), where other literature is 
; G. C. Davies, Norfolk Broads and Rivers (Edinburgh, 1884). 

RFOLK, a city of Madison county, Nebraska, U.S.A., on 
lorth branch, of the Elkhorn river, 2 m. from its mouth, 
ibout 75 in. S.W. of Sioux City. Pop. (1900} 3883 (622 
;n-bom) ; ( 1.9x0) 6025. It is served by the Union Pacific, the 
igo & North Western (of which it is a division headquarters), , 
the Chicago, St Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha railways.. The 
is the seat- of the Northern Nebraska Insane Asylum, 
ils, alfalfa and fruit are raised in the surrounding country, 
site was '-first permanently settled in 1 866. Norf olk was 
porated as. a village in 1881 and chartered as a city in 
; it became a city of the first class in 1909.- 
►RFOLK, a city and port of entry of Norfolk county, Virginia, 
Y, on the northern side of the Elizabeth river ; (an arm of 
Chesapeake Bay) and at the mouth of its eastern branch, 
m the Albemarle and Chesapeake and the Dismal . Swamp 
is, about 90 m. S.E. of Richmond. Pop. (1890); 34,871; 
>) 46,624, of whom 1705 were foreign-born and 20,230 were 
)es; (19x0 census) 67,452. It is served by the Atlantic 
t Line, the Seaboard Air line, the Southern, the New York, 
delphia & Norfolk, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk & 
ern, the Norfolk & Southern and the Virginian railways, 
lany steamship lines, by ferry to Portsmouth (immediately 
site),. Newport News, Old Point Comfort and, Hampton, 
Dy electric lines to several neighbouring towns. The- Norfolk 
Portsmouth Belt Line encircles the two cities, and connects 
/arious trunk , lines. Among the prominent buildings and 
:utions are, the Custom House, the Federal Building, Marine 
►ital, St; Christopher’s Hospital, St Vincent’s Hospital, 
oik Protestant Hospital, Sara Leigh Hospital, Norfolk 
ic Library, Norfolk Academy, Cotton Exchange, City 
cet, Bank of Commerce Building, Citizens’ Bank Building, 
d of Trade Building, Law Building, Virginia Bank & Trust . 
pany Building, Norfolk National Bank, Atlantic Hotel, 
ticello Hotel,. Lynnhaven Hotel, Norfolk Mission College 
;byterian): for negroes and the historic St Paul’s church, 
h was built in 1737 and was struck by a cannon-ball and 
y burned in 1776; in -the yard is one of the oldest cemeteries 
te country. Norfolk is the see of a Protestant' Episcopal 
>pric. The city has a public park of 110 acres and various 
Ler pnes, and in the vicinity are several summer resorts, 
bly Virginia Beach, Ocean View, Old Point Comfort, Pine 
h and Willoughby Beach. The Norfolk ” navy yard is 
ie southern part- of the city of Portsmouth. The harbour 
;ep, easily accessible through a channel 30 ft. in depths 
well protected by forts Monroe and Wool. The city has 
mse coal piers. It is the largest peanut market in the 
i, is in. a great truck-gardening region, and makes large 
nents of cotton (822,930 bales . in 1905), oysters, coal, 
izers, lumber, grain, fruits, wine t vegetables, fish and 
stock. Norfolk, is combined with Portsmouth in one . 
ims district, the foreign trade of which in 1908 amounted 
c. r., 326, 81.7 in exports and $1,150,044 in imports. One of 
lost important manufacturing industries is grading, roasting, 
ing and shelling peanuts (in 1,905 valued.. at $791,760);. 
900 the value of the factory products was $4,691,779;. in 


Norfolk was founded in 1682 in pursuance of an act of the 
Virginia Assembly passed in 1680 to establish towns for the 
encouragement of trade; it was incorporated as a borough in 
1736 by a royal charter/ was chartered as a city in 184^, its 
charter being revised in 1882 and 1884, and received a new 
charter in 1906 (amended in 1908), under which there are a 
mayor (elected fer four years), a common council, a board of 
aldermen and a board of control of three members, which has 
charge of public works, streets, sewers, drains and Water supply, 
the police and fire departments, the work of the board of health, 
&c. Norfolk is administratively independent of Norfolk county. 
In 1906 the town of Berkley (incorporated in 1890; pop. in 
1900,' 4988) was annexed. During the War of Independence 
Norfolk was bombarded on the 1st of January 1776 by the 
British under; John Murray, 4th earl of Dunmore (1732- 
1809); much of the town was burned by the American troops 
to prevent Dunmore from establishing himself here. In 1855 
it suffered severely from yellow fever. At the outbreak of the 
Civil . War the city was abandoned, and the navy yard was 
burned by the Federals in April 1861; Norfolk was then occupied 
until the 9th of May 1862 by Virginia troops, first under General 
William Booth Taliaferro (1822-1898) and later under General 
Benjamin Huger (1806-1877:).. Five miles from Norfolk and 
with Norfolk as its headquarters was held from the 26th of 
April to the 30th of November 1907 the Jamestown Ter-rCeto- 
tennial Exposition, celebrating the first permanent English 
settlement in America at Jamestown, Virginia. 

NORFOLK ISLAND, an island in the Pacific Ocean, about 
800 m. E. of the nearest point of New South Wales, in 29- S., 
167° 56' E. It stands on a submarine tableland extending 
about 18 m. to the N. and 25 m. to the S., and has itself an area 
of 8528 acres or 13-3 sq. m. The islets of Nepean and Philip 
lie near it. Its high cliff-bound coast is difficult of access. With 
a general elevation of 400 ft. above the sea the island, rises in 
the N.W. to 1050 ft. in the double summit of Mount Pitt. The 
soil, of decomposed, basalt, is wonderfully fertile. The rich 
undulating pasture-land with clumps of trees and copses resembles 
a park. Oranges, lemons, grapes, passion fruit, figs, pine-apples, 
guavas and other fruits grow abundantly; while potatoes, 
onions, maize and arrowroot can be cultivated. The Norfolk 
Island pine ( Araucaria excelsa) is a magnificent tree., with a 
height sometimes exceeding 200 ft. and a girth., of 30. A small 
species of palm is -known as. the Norfolk Island cabbage. Tree- 
ferns are abundant. The flora is most closely associated with 
that: of New Zealand, and the avifauna indicates the same 
connexion rather than one with Australia,, as those birds which 
belong to Australian genera are apparently immigrants, while 
those which occur on the island in common with New Zealand 
would be incapable of such distant migration. The climate 
is -healthy, the thermometer, rarely sinking below 65° F. The 
island is a station of the British Pacific cable. It was discovered 
in 1774 by Captain Cook, and was taken by Philip King of the 
“ Stirling ” and twenty-four convicts from New South Wales. 
This settlement was abandoned in 1805, but in 1826 the island 
was made a penal settlement from New South Wales. In 1856, 
it 94 . Pitcairn islanders took the place of the convicts. Forty 
of them soon returned to Pitcairn Island, and the remainder 
deteriorated owing to intermarriage. The administration of 
justice by an elected , magistrate was unsatisfactory. Crime 
was rarely punished, and debts were not recoverable. A remedy 
was attempted in 1896 by an improvement in the government. 
The .island was brought under the immediate administration 
of New South Wales; a chief magistrate, appointed by the 
governor of New South Wales, took the, place of the elected 
magistrate, and an elected council of twelve elders superseded 
the : general gathering of the adult population. In 1867 a Melan- 
esian. mission station was established at St Barnabas, and in 
1882 a church was erected to the memory of Bishop Patteson, 
with, windows designed by Burne-Jones and executed by William 
Morris. ; ; , : 


fiieia, on the £. by Pannoma, on the S. by Pannonia and 
, corresponding to the greater part of the modern Styria 
Carihthia, and part of Austria, Bavaria and Salzburg, 
mginal population appears to have ; consist ed of Illyrians, 
ifter the great emigration .of the Gauls became subordinate 
rious Celtic tribes; chief amongst them being the Taurisci, 
bly called Norici by the Romans from their capital Noreia 
narkt). The country is mountainous and the soil poor, 
t was rich in iron, and supplied material for the manu- 
res of arms in Pannonia, Moesia- and northern Italy, 
imous Noric steel, was largely used for the Roman weapons 
ricus ensis,” Horace, Odes , i. 16. 9). The inhabitants 
a brave and warlike people, who paid more attention to 
-breeding than to » agriculture, although it is probable that 
omans, by draining the marshes and cutting down timber, 
sed the fertility of the soil. Gold and salt were also found ; 
\sider able quantities; the plant called saliunc a (the wild 
Itic nard) grew in abundance, and was used as a perfume 
r ,Nat. Hist. xxi.20. 43). Noricum was the southern outpost 
northern or Celtic peoples and the starting-point of their 
ls upon Italy. It is in Noricum that we first hear of almost 
ise Celtic invaders. Archaeological researches, particularly 
cemeteries of Halls tatt (q.v. ), less than 40 m. from Noreia, 
shown that for centuries before recorded history there 
vigorous civilization. The Hallstatt cemeteries contained 
ms and ornaments from the Bronze age, through the period 
msition, up to the fully-developed Iron age. Professor 
way {Early Age of Greece, i. ch. 5) has made out a strong 
for the theory that in NoricUm and the neighbouring 
:ts was the cradle of the Homeric Achaeans. For a long 
;he: Noricans enjoyed independence under princes of their 
and carried on commerce with the Romans. In 48 b.C. 
:00k the side of Caesar in the civil war. against Pompey. : 
, having joined with the Pannonians in invading Histria, 
were defeated by Publius 'Silius, proconsul of Illyricum. 
this time Noricum is called a province, although not 
ized as such, but remaining a kingdom with the title 
n Noricum. It -was under the control of an imperial 
rator. It was not until the reign of Marcus Antoninus 
he Legio II. Pia (afterwards called' Italica) was stationed 
Dricum, and the • commander of the legion became the 
lor of the province. Under Diocletian, Noricum was 
■d into ■ Noricum ripense' (along the Danube) and mediter- 
n (the southern mountainous district). Each division was 
' a praeses, and both belonged to the diocese of- Illyria 
prefecture of Italy: The Roman colonies and chief towns 
V r irunum (near Mariasaal)^ Oviiava (Weis), Celeia (Cilli), 
Unr ‘(Salzburg), Lauriacum (Lorch, at the mouth of the 
the ancient Anisus). ! • • • 

A: Muchar ,Dasrdmische Norikiim'ifjt&tz, 1825) ; T. Mommsen, 
s inscriptionum'' Latinarum, iii^ 587 ; J.' Marquardt,. Romische 
)erwaltung,\\. (2nd i88i)^p., 290; Smith’s Diet, of Gk. and : 
1 Geog. .(1S73) Mary B.Peaks, The General Civil and Military ■ 
listration of Noricilm and Raetia (Chicago, 1907) ; full references 
lent authorities in A. Holder, ’ AlDceltischer SpracHsdiatz, ii. : 

- (J.HvF,).. ‘ 

IMAN; SIR HENRY WYLIE (1826-1904), field-marshal ; 
fionial governor, 1 was born on the 2nd Of December 1826, , 
Entered the Indian army at the age of seventeen/ In ; r 840 
Lher, who had been for many years a merchant in Cuba, 
i,e a partner in a mercantile- boh serin Calcutta, where he 
fined by hissonriri- 1842.'- In 1844- the latter obtained a 
hip: ‘ He went through the Second’ Sikh campaign and • 
I attracted the favourable notice ; of Sit Colin Campbell 
sleeted by him to accompany 'an expedition against the; 
/ Pass' Afridis : in 1850 as officiating ‘brigade-major. -The ; 
era of twenty-four was given a substantive appointment - 
capacity for a splendid deed of gallantry, which is ‘recorded ; 
; Charles Napier in' the following terms “ Iff the pass of 
: a sepoy pidkbt, descending 1 a precipitous mountain under 
id the rolling of large stones, had some men killed iariei 


reached the bottom, but were then discovered by' our glasses, 
high up and helpless.- Fortunately -the enemy: 'did not see 
them, and some sepoys volunteered a rescue, headed by Norman 
of the 31st Native Infantry and Ensign Murray of the 70th 
Native Infantry. These brave men— would that the- names of 
all were known to me for record! — ascended the rocks in defiance 
of the enemy, and brought the wounded men down.’- Norman 
| served in numerous frontier expeditions between 1850. and 1854, 
and in the suppression of the Son thal . rebellion of 1855-56. 
In the Mutiny; campaign he was constantly engaged, being 
present at the siege of Delhi, the relief of Lucknow and a number 
of other affairs. As adjutant-general of the Delhi Field Force, 
he was one of the leading spirits of the siege, and afterwards 
became its chief chronicler. Altogether he was mentioned 
twenty-five times in despatches. He afterwards became assistant 
military secretary for Indian affairs at the Horse- Guards, 
military secretary to the government of India, military member 
of the viceroy’s council and member of the 1 secretary of state 
for India’s council. In 1883 Sir Henry began his colonial 
career as governor of Jamaica, an appointment from which 
he was transferred in 1888 to the governorship of Queensland. 
Here he remained until 1895, when he came home to act as 
agent-general for the colony in London. In 1893 he was offered 
the viceroyalty of India, but, after first accepting, declined it. 
In 1897 he was chairman of the royal commission of inquiry 
into the condition of the West Indies. In April- 1 901 he Was 
appointed governor of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, in succession 
to Sir Donald Stewart. In 1902 he was made a field-marshal. 
He died on the 26th of October 1904. ■ 

See Sir William Lee Warner, Memoirs of Field-marshal Sir Henry 
Wylie Norman (1908). 

NORMAN, a city and township (coextensive) and the county- 
seat of Cleveland county, Oklahoma, U.S.A., about 2 m. N. of 
the Canadian river, and 18 m. S. by E. of Oklahoma City. 
Pop. (1890) 787; (1900) 2225; (1910) 3724. It is served by 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railway. It is the seat of 
the university of Oklahoma (chartered, 1892; opened 1894; 
coeducational), which includes a college of arts and sciences, 
schools of applied science, medicine, pharmacy, mines and fine arts, 
and a preparatory school 1 , and in 1908 had 56 instructors and *790 
students. The Oklahoma Insane Asylum is in the city. Cotton- 
seed oil, flour and ice are manufactured, and the neighbouring 
region produces much cotton, Indian corn, oats, alfalfa arid wheat. 
Hogs, cattle and sheep are raised. The first settlement here was 
made in 1889, and Norman was chartered as a city in 1902. 

NORMANBY, CONSTANTINE HENRY PHIPPS, ist Marquess 
of (1797-1863), British statesman and author, son of Henry, 
1st earl of Mulgrave (1755-1831), was born on the 15th of May 
1797. The ist earl (who was created baron in 1794 and eaii 
in 1812)-, was a distinguished soldier, and Pitt’s chief military 
adviser; and he held the offices of chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster (1804), secretary for foreign affairs (1805),- first lord 
of - the admiralty (1807-1810), and master of the ordnance 
'-(1816-1818). In 1792 he inherited the earlier Irish barony of 
Mulgrave— created in 1767 for his father, Constantine (17 2‘2- 
%775) grandson of Sir Constantine Phipps (1656-1723), the 
lord chancellor of Ireland — from his„ elder brother Constantine 
(1744^1792), a distinguished naval captain. His son, the future 
iriarquess, passed through Harrow and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and sat for the family borough of Scarborough as soon 
as*he attained his majority. But, speaking in favour of Catholic 
emancipation, and diss’enting in other points 1 from the family 
politics, he resigned his seat, and went to live in Italy for some 
two years: Returning in 1822/ he was elected for Higham 
Ferrers, and made a considerable reputation by v political 
paifiphlets and by his speeches in the house. He was returned 
for Mai tori at the general election of 1826, becoming a supporter 
of Canning. He was already known as a writer of romantic 
tales, The English in Italy (1825); in the same year he made his 
appearance as a novelist with Matilda; and in 1828 he produced 


^afterwards appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland (1835^ 
He« was. created marquess of Normanby in 1838, and I 
ccessively , the offices of : colonial secretary, and home 
y in the last .years of Lord Melbourne’s ministry. , From 
185 2: he. was ambassador at Paris, and from 1854 to 
nister at Florence. The publication in 1857 of a journal 
Paris during - the stormy times of 1848 ( A Year of Revolu- 
ought him into violent controversy with Louis Blanc, and 
: into conflict with Lord Palmerston and Mr Gladstone, 
s retirement from the public service, on questions of 
and Italian policy. He died in London on the 28th 
1863. He had married in 1818 the. daughter of Lord 
vorth, and was succeeded as 2nd marquess by his son 
(1819-1890), a liberal politics n, who, became governor of 
and (1871-1874), New Zealand (1874-1879), and Victoria 

884). * ‘ « - • . ' W 

I ANDY, a province of old France, bounded on the N.E. 
iver Bresle, which falls into the Channel at Treport and 
:s Normandy from Picardy, and then roughly by :the 
hich divides the Vexin into two parts. From the con- 
of the Epte and Seine to Ivry, the boundary between 
idy and the Ile-de-France is artificial; it is afterwards 
lly determined by the course of the Eure and the Sarthe. 
n there to the sea Normandy is separated by no natural 
y either from Maine or afterwards from Brittany;' 
airly regularly in the direction from E. to W. The 
■y between the coast of Normandy and that of Brittany 
d by "the mouth of the Couesnon. . Normandy is washed 
•English Channel and lies opposite to England. The 
1 part of the coast consists of cliffs, which .cease at the 
:>f the Seine, the estuary of which is 12 km. 'wide from 

0 Trouville; the coast of Calvados consists of rocks and 
; that of the peninsula of Cotentin. is sandy on the 
side and granite on the west;: in the north it forms 
.’the point of Barfleur and the cape of La Hague a kind; 
ve arc in which lies the harbour of Cherbourg. 

leal Geography.— In the time of Caesar the country which. 

; gone. to form Normandy was inhabited by several tribes of 
Is, the Caletii who lived in the district of Caux, the Velio- 
the Vexin, the Lexovii , in the Lieuvin, the Unelli in Cotentin ; ; 

; the only ones whose names have been preserved for us by 
At the beginning of the 5th century, when the Notitia 
irum was drawn up, Normandy corresponded to the Pro- 
ugdunensis. Secunda y ,t he chief town of which \yas v Rpuen i 
Rotomagensium ) ; it included seven, civitqtes with that of. 
those of Bayeux (C. Baj ocas sium), Lisieux (C. Lexovi'orupi ) , 
es ( C . Constantia) , ' Avranches (C. A hrincatum ) , Sdea (C. 

and Evreux.(C. Ebroicorum).- For ecclesiastical purposes , 
d the ecclesiastical province of Rouen, with -six. suffragan : 
or civi| purposes., the province was divided.. into a^numb^r. 
the civitas of Rouen ‘ formed the pdgus Rotohiagensis ( Roq-' 
le’p. CaTetus (pays de Caux) , the p. Vilcas sinus (Vexin), fhe ' 
is (Talouj ; that of Bayeux the pag-us Bajocassinus =(Bessrh), 

1 Otlinga Saxonia ; that of Lisieux the pagus - , Lexotiinus 
.) ; .that of Coutances the p. Corilensis and p. Constantinus ' 
n)'; that of Avranches the p. Abrincatinus (Ayranchin); 
S6ez the' p. ' Oximensis ■ ' (Hi^mois), thfc p: Sdgensis and ' p. 
isis (Corbonnais) ; and that of Evreux the< p. 'Ebroicmus 
1) and p. > Madriacensis (pays de Madrie), It. is to the settle- ; 
the Normans, in the country that Normandy <p\yes its,n^tn?Le ; 
Loth century onwards it formed a duchy, /roughly coextensive; 
ecclesiastical province of Rouen. Under the ^feudal regilrne , 

g*y of' the' Norman dukes prevented the formation of many 
l lordships j and there are few worthy of. nbte,jsaVe, : the 
ps of Eu, Harcourt,»Le Perch^ and.Mortain. 
uchy of Nprmandy, which was confiscated in 1204 b ( y King , 
ugustus iof France, formed in the i6tH century the gouver he- , 
Normandy ; the extent of this gouvernement did' riot/ ds a 
f fact, correspond exactly to that of the duchy, f or ; Uep’erche, 
ycj been part of the duchy, was annexed, to the gouvernement 
while the Thimeraisi which had belonged to f:ne countship 
whs joined to the gouvernement of Normandy.' 1 In the 17th 
this ' gouvernement -was divided ■ into ‘three • generabit'is or 
ces : those of Rouen, Caen and Alengonl F or judicial, pur- : ; 
ormandy was under the jurisdiction of the pariement of 
created 1141499. Since 1791 the territory of the old duchy 
posed’, roughly speaking, the departments of Sein'e-Ihf^rihure, 
al Vados, 5 M-andie-- and Orhe. • : ■ ■ • s • 1 * ; r r •’ * 1 ’ • * ■ 


existed there at that Lime. The most important was/Lillebonfie 
fJuliobona ), . chief town of the Caletes, the- Roman- antiquities 
of which are famous. The evangelization of Normandy did 
not take place before the 3rd century: the first bishop of Rouen, 
about 260, . seems to have been St Mallonus; it is possible, 
however, ’that before this date there were a few Christian com- 
munities.in Normandy, as seems to be proved by the existence 
of St* Nicasius, who was martyred in the Vexin. . 

The province of Lugdunensis Secunda, which at the end of 
the 5th century formed part of the .kingdom of Syagrius, was 
conquered by Clovis before . 506, and during the Merovingian 
times followed the . fortunes of Neustria: In the 9th century 
Lhis country was ravaged by the Northmen, who were constantly 
going up and down the Seine, and later on it was formally 
ceded to. them. .. During these incursions Rouen was occupied 
several time's, notably in 876 and 885. 

The definitive establishment of the Normans, to whom the 
country owes its name, took place in 911, when by the treaty 
of SainUClair-sur— Epte, concluded . between King Charles the 
Simple of France and Rolf or Rollo, chief of the/Normans, the 
.territory comprising the town of Rouen and a few pagi situated 
on the sea-coast was ceded to the latter; but the terms of the 
treaty are ill-defined, and it is consequently almost impossible to 
find out The exact extent of this territory or to know whether 
Brittanuy was at this time made a feudal dependency of Normandy. 
But the chronicler Dudo of Saint-Quentin’s statement that 
Rollo married Gisela, daughter of Charles the Simple, must be 
considered to be legendary. In 924 Rollo received from the 
king of France Bessin and Maine. Although baptized,, he seems 
to have preserved certain pagan customs. The history of 
Normandy under . Rollo and his immediate successors is very 
obscure, for. the legendary work of *Dudo of Saint-Quentin : is 
practically our only authority. : , 

Rollo died in 927, and was succeeded by his son William 
“ Long Sword,” born , of his union more danico with Poppa, 
daughter of count Berenger; he showed some attachment to 
the Scandinavian language, for he sent his son William to 
Bayeux to. learn 1 Norse. The first two dukes also displayed 
a certain fidelity to. the , Carolingian dynasty of France, and 
in - 936 William • , Long-Sword ” did homage to Louis. IV. 
d’Outremer. He died on the 17th of December 942, assassinated 
by: the count oLFlariders. , 

■ During the minority : of his successor, Duke Richard, King 
Louis' iy., who was making an expedition into Normandy, was 
'captured by the inhabitants of Rouen and handed over to Hugh 
the Grfeat. From this time onwards the dukes of Normandy 
began to enter into relations with the dukes of France; and ;ih 
9 58 - Duke Richard: martied Hugh the : Great’s : daughter. He 
;died In 99& At the beginning of the reign of his son, Richard II. 
(99*Hi026)., there was a rising of the peasants, who formed 
assemblies, with a view to establishing fresh laws for the manage- 
ment of the forests. This attempt at insurrection, described 
by William of • Jumieges; and treated by many historians,: on 
the authority of the poet ;W r ace, as a sort of democratic move- 
ment y was put down with a firm . hand. Richard III. reigned 
from to 2 6-102 7; he seemsrto have been poisoned by his brother, 
Robert the Magnificent, or the Devil (1027-1035), who succeeded 
him. In 1031 Robert supported King Henry I. of France against 
his brother i Robert, who. was' laying claim to. the throne,; and. in 
return for his . services received the French Vexin. The duke 
■died on; a* pilgrimage to Jerusalem, leaving as his heir an illegiti- 
mate son,- William, born of his union with the daughter of a 
tanner of Kalaise. ' 

William was very young when his father started for the Holy 
Land, leaving him under the protection of the king of France. 
Tn ;, i(047 ! Henry I. had to defend the young duke against an airrhy 
of rebellious nobles, whom he succeeded in beating at Val-es- 
dunes, > In the follpwing year the king of France was in his turn 
supported by ’the duke of Normandy in his : struggle against 
Geoffrey h Martel, ? count of Anjou; Lhe two allies- besieged 


lencori, which was taken by Geoffrey Martel, then retaken by 
r illiam, and that of Domfront, which in 1049 had to surrender 
► Duke William. 

In 1054 William the Bastard married Matilda, daughter of 
aldwin V., count of Flanders, in spite of the opposition of 
ope Leo IX., who only gave his consent on condition that 
r illiam arid Matilda should each build an abbey: under these 
mditions were built the Abbaye-aux-Hommes and the Abbaye- 
lx-Dames at Caen. The king of FranOe had at first protected 
r illiam, but before long became alarmed j at his ambitions; 
te first sign of his feeling of rivalry with the duke was the 
Lcouragement he gave to the revolt of William Busas, count 
Eu and Montreuil, who claimed the ducal crown. In 1054 
; invaded Normandy with his brother Odo and this count, 
it Odo was beaten at Mortemer. In 1058 the king of France, 
ined by Geoffrey Martel, count of Anjou, tried to revenge 
mself, but was beaten at the ford of Varaville (1058). 

Towards the same time took place the annexation of Maine 
Normandy, for a short period only. Herbert II., the young 
>unt of Maine, who was a vassal of the count of Anjou, did 
image to William the Bastard between 1055 and 1060, perhaps 
ter the defeat of Geoffrey Martel; he promised to marry one 
William’s daughters, and betrothed his sister Margaret to the 
ike’s son, Robert Curthose, on the understanding that, if he 
ed leaving no children, the countship was to fall to William, 
fter his death, the people of Maine revolted (1063), choosing 
their lord Walter of Mantes, count of Vexin; but William 
e Bastard, after one campaign, succeeded in imposing the 
ithority of Normandy. Three years later, William took posses- 
i>n of England, of which he was crowned king in 1066. 
ormandy now became the scene of William’s quarrels with 
s son, Robert Curthose, who laid claim to Normandy and 
!aine, and with the aid of King Philip I. of France succeeded in 
Seating his father at Gerberoi in 1079. 

William the Conqueror died on the 7th of September 1087, j 
id was buried in the church of St Etienne at Caen. After 
s death his eldest son, Robert Curthose, kept Normandy and 
iaine, and his second son, William Rufus, became king of England. 
l 1091 William Rufus made a vain attempt to recover Nor- 
andy; but in 1096 Robert departed on a crusade and pledged 
e* duchy to his brother for 10,000 livres. When Robert 
turned, William Rufus had just died, and his youngest brother, 
enry Beauclerc, had already taken possession of the crown, 
enry was ambitious of uniting Normandy to England; in 
05, with the aid of Helias, count of Maine, and the son of 
eoffrey Martel, count- of Anjou, he took and burnt Bayeux, 
it failed to take Falaise. On the 28th of September no6, by 
e help of William, count of Evreux, Robert, count of Meulan, 
obert de Varenne, and Helias, count of Maine, he defeated 
s brother at Tinchebrai, took him prisoner, and seized Nor- 
andy. Duke Robert passed the rest of his life in captivity 
id died in 1134. 

From 1106 to 1204 Normandy remained united to England, 
^cording to Ordericus Vitalis, whose Historia ecclesiastica is 
chronicle of the greatest interest for the history of Normandy 
the nth and 12th centuries, Henry Beauclerc governed 
e two kingdoms wisely,- checking the nobles, and protecting 
e Church and the common people. He carried on hostilities : 
;ainst the king of France and William Clito, son of Robert 
urthose, whose claim to the duchy of Normandy was upheld 
7 Louis YT., and won an important victory over his opponents 
Bremule in Normandy (11 19). After the disaster of . the 
'hite Ship (1121), in which the Atheling William lost his life, 
eriry’s only surviving child was a daughter, Matilda, widow 
the emperor Henry V. In 1127 Matilda married Geoffrey the 
lir, eldest son of Fulk V., count of Anjou. After the death 
.Henry L in 1135, a struggle arose between Matilda, who 
aimed the kingdom of England and the duchy of Normandy in 
te name, of her son Henry Plantagenet, and Theobald,' count : 
Champagne, grandson of William the Conqueror on, the side 1 


of Theobald. In 1144 Theobald, whose position had been 
much weakened since the taking of the castle of Rouen, gave up 
his rights in Normandy to Matilda’s husband Geoffrey, count 
of Anjou, in favour of Henry Plantagenet. Between 1139 and 
1145 Geoffrey, with French and Flemish help, gradual^ subdued 
Normandy, and on his death, in 1151, his son Henry Plantagenet 
was master of Normandy as well as count of Anjou. In 1152, 
by his marriage with Eleanor, duchess of Aquitaine, the divorced 
wife of Louis VII. of France, Aquitaine also was secured to 
himself and his descendants. Finally, in 1153, he was recognized 
by Stephen of Blois as heir to the throne of England. The 
duchy of Normandy, though nominally in feudal dependence on 
1 the king of France, thus became part of the great Angevin 
empire, of which the power and resources were more than equal 
to that of the French kings. The perennial struggle, dating 
from this period, between the kings of England and France is 
dealt with elsewhere (see France : History , and English 
History). 

From the first the French kings were fully conscious of the 
menace of the Angevin power. The reign of Louis VII. was 
occupied by the struggle against Henry II. In 1158 he com- 
mitted the blunder of concluding a treaty with Henry, by which 
he was to give his daughter Margaret in marriage to Henry 
Short Mantle, eldest son of Henry II., with the French Vexin 
as her dowry. The Vexin was consequently the scene of 
hostilities in 1159 and 1165. In 1173 Louis VII. , resuming the 
policy of his grandfather and father, took advantage of the 
strife which broke out in the family of the king of England, 
and took the part of Henry II. 's sons who were in revolt against 
their father. He negotiated with Henry Short Mantle, duke of 
Normandy, as though he were king of England, but owing to 
his weakness did not gain any serious advantage. In 1173 he 
abandoned the siege of Verneuil, in 1174 that of Rouen, and was 
no more successful in 1176. 

Philip Augustus (1180-1223) pursued the same policy with 
greater tenacity and success. He began by taking part against 
Henry II. with his son and successor, Richard Coeur de Lion, 
who obtained the throne on the death of Henry II. in 1189. 
From the point of view of Normandy, the most important events 
of Richard’s reign were: the truce of Issoudun, by which 
Philip Augustus kept the Norman \ r exin which he had just 
conquered (1195), the building by Richard of Chateau-Gaillard 
(1196), and finally the defeat of Philip Augustus by Richard at 
Courcelles, near Gisors' (1198). On the death of Richard at 
Chalus in 1199 the position of Philip Augustus was critical. 
This situation was modified under the reign of John Lackland, 
Richard’s brother, who had himself crowned duke of Normandy 
at Rouen (April 25, 1199). Philip Augustus set up in opposition 
to him Arthur of Brittany, son of Geoffrey and grandson of 
Henry II., and the first phase of the struggle between the kings 
of France and England continued until the treaty of Goulet 
(1200); But in 1202 Philip made a fresh attempt to seize the 
continental possessions of the kings of England. An excuse for 
reopening hostilities offered itself in the abduction, by John, 
of Isabel of Angouleme, the betrothed of Hugh le Brun, son of 
the count of La Marche. The barons appealed to Philip Augustus, 
who summoned John to appear before the royal judges; he 
failed to appear, and was consequently condemned by default, 
as a disloyal vassal; to have all the fiefs which he held in France 
confiscated (April 1202). The confiscation, a purely legal, and 
formal operation, was followed by the actual conquest. 

In June 1202. Philip Augustus invaded Normandy and 
besieged the castle of Arques, near Dieppe; at the same time 
Arthur of Brittany was taken prisoner by John at Mirebeau in 
Poitou, and imprisoned in the castle, of Falaise, from which 
he was removed to Rouen and died, probably assassinated by 
John’s orders. The conquest of Normandy began with the 
occupation of Chateau-Gaillard after an eight months’ siege 
(September 1203- April 1204); the rest of Normandy was taken 
during the following months, Rouen surrendering in 1204 but 


i treaty of Paris (1259). 

mandy enjoyed a time of comparative prosperity under 
1 rule, up to the time of the Hundred Years* War. .The 
tion of the Estates of Normandy even assured her a sort 
ipendence. In 1329 the duchy of Normandy was revived 
>ur of John, son of King Philip VI. 

ng to her geographical position, Normandy suffered 
y during the Hundred Years’ War. In 1346 Edward III., 
instance of Godefroi d’Harcourt lord of Saint-Sauveur, 

:d Normandy, landing at Saint- Vast-la-Hougue (July 12); 
rriving at Caen on the 25th of July, he laid waste the 
•y as far as Poissy. After the accession of John II. (135°)? 
mdy "was again separated from the crown and given as 
panage to the dauphin Charles. The treaty of London 
stipulated for its cession to England, but the provisions 
treaty were modified by those of the treaty of Bretigny 
i, and it remained in the possession of France, 
n II. died in 1364, and was succeeded by his son Charles V. 
f the chief feudatories of Normandy, Charles the Bad, 
son of Louis X. le Hutin, and a claimant to the crown of 
e, was in 1365, owing to his continued treachery, deprived 
: countship of Longueville, and in 1378 of ail his other 
sions in Upper and Lower Normandy. The most striking 
of the war between the French and English which took 
in Normandy during the reign of Charles V. was the siege 
it-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, which was occupied by the English, 
aly surrendered after a siege of several years, 
i opening years of the reign of Charles VI. (1380-1422) 
disturbed by a revolt which broke out at Rouen against 
ides which the royal government had tried to impose 
); a cloth-merchant was proclaimed king of Rouen, and 
es was obliged to go in person to Rouen to put down the 
ection. In 1415 the war with England was resumed: 
iglish army of 60,000 men landed on the 14th of August at 
outh of the Seine, took Harfleur on the 16th of September, 
nally defeated the army of the king of France at Agincourt. 
ig the following years the whole of Normandy was occupied, 
x holding out for nearly six months (July 29, 1418-January ' 
19), and Henry V. of England entrusted the administration 
►rmandy to a special council. In spite of the moderation 
1 duke of Bedford’s government, Normandy, ruined by the 
>vas in a state of great distress, and in the years following 
reaty of Troyes (1420) there was a continual resistance 
d to the English. This resistance became general after the 
Litions of Joan of Arc and the treaty of Arras; at the end of 
the whole district of Caux, and in 1436 that of the Val de 
revolted; Mont-Saint-Michel, which had never been 
by the English, continued to resist, and in* order to keep 
[ over it the English built Granville. But Normandy was 
covered by the French till after the sack of Fougeres (1449)* 
itin was reconquered by Richmond (see Arthur, duke of 
my) and the duke of Brittany; Rouen surrendered on the 
of October 1449. In face of these successes of the French, 
iglish army was sent into Normandy under the leadership 
tomas Kyriel; it landed at Cherbourg and marched across 
itin to Bayeux, but was met at Formigny (April 15, 145°) 
le count of Clermont and utterly routed. Shortly after- 
s Caen, and finally Cherbourg, capitulated. 

:er the French conquest, the history of Normandy is less : 
ful. In 1465 Normandy was given as an appanage to 
les, brother of King Louis XI., who was deprived of it in* 
The kings of France tried to win the support of Nor- 
ly by certain favours, such as maintaining the provincial 
:es and the University of Caen, founded by the kings of 
and, and transforming the Exchequer of Normandy into 
manent court of justice (1499) which was called the Parle- 
of Normandy and sat at Rouen in the famous Palais de 
ce. Among the measures which contributed to the increase 
e prosperity of Normandy should be noted the construction 
52 of the H^vre de Grace. 


caused a certain amount of disturbance. The Reforming 
movement began with Pierre Bar in 1528, and the first apostle 
of the Reformation at Rouen was Francois Legay, called Bois- 
normand. In 1562 the town of Rouen was taken by the 
Calvinists, but retaken in the same year by the Catholics. 
Caen received the Reformed religion in 1531, and Alencon in 
1582. In the massacre of Saint Bartholomew’s day (1572) 
more than 500 victims were slaughtered by the Catholics. 

In spite of the success of Protestant ideas, however* the 
Catholic party of the League succeeded after 1588 in establishing 
itself in Normandy, and King Henry IV. had to conquer it by. 
force of arms. The most famous engagements during this 
expedition were the victories of Henry IV. at Arques and Ivry, 
but he failed to take- Rouen, which was defended by Alexander 
Farnese, duke of Parma, and only surrendered after the abjura- 
tion of' the king. * 

The history of Normandy in the 17th and 18th centuries 
contains few events of note, except for a few attempts at landing 
made by the English during the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763) ; 
in 1758 the English admiral Anson attacked Cherbourg, and in 
1759 Admiral Rodney bombarded Havre. From 1790 dates 
the creation of the departments, when Normandy Ceased to 
have a separate political existence, and her history becomes 
one with that of France. 

See G. Depping, Histoire de la Normandie (2 vols., 1835); Fr. 
Palgrave, The History of Normandy and of .England (2 vols., 1851- 
1857); E/A. Freeman, The History of the Norman Conquest of 
England (3rd ed. t 5 vols., Oxford, 1877); Joh. Steenstrup, Les 
, Normands (1880); Louis du Bois, Itineraire descriptif , historique 
et monumental des cinq departements. compos ant la Normandie (1828) ; 
John Cotman, Architectural Antiquities of Normandy (2 vols., 1820) ;■ 
Leopold Delisle, £tude sur la condition des classes agricoles en Nor- 
mandie (reprinted 1906), La Normandie illustree (2 vols., 1852-1855); 
A. Duchesne, Historic# Nor manor um scriptores antiquj (1619); E. J. 
Tardif, Les Coutumiers de Normandie (1881-1896); Edouard Frere, 

■ Manuel de bibliographic normande (1858-1860); Artur du Monstier, 
Neustria pia (1663); N. Oursel, Nouvelle Biographic normande 
(3 vois., 1886-1888). Publications of the learned societies of the 
province analysed in the Bibliographic of Robert de Lasteyrie. 

H • (R. LA.) 

NORMANS, the softened form of the word “ Northman,’* 
applied first to the people of Scandinavia in general, and after- 
wards specially to the people of Norway. In the form of “ Nor- 
man ” (Northmannus, N ormannus , Normand) it is the name 
of those colonists from Scandinavia who settled themselves in 
Gaul, who founded Normandy, who adopted the French tongue 
and French manners, and who from their new home set forth on 
new errands of conquest, chiefly in the British Islands and in 
southern Italy and Sicily. From one point of view the expedi- 
tions of the Normans may be looked on as continuations of the 
expeditions of the Northmen. As the name is etymologically the 
same, so the people are by descent the same, and they are still 
led by the old spirit of war and adventure. But in the view of 
general history Normans and Northmen must be carefully 
distinguished. The change in the name is the sign of a thorough' 
change, if not in the people themselves, yet in their historical 
position. Their national character remains largely the same; 
but they have adopted a new religion, a new language, a new 
system of law and society, new thoughts and feelings on all 
matters. Like as the Norman still is to the Northman, the 
effects of a settlement of Normans are utterly different from the 
effects of a settlement of Northmen. There can be no doubt 
that the establishment of the Norman power in England w r as, 
like the establishment of the Danish power, greatly helped by 
the essential kindred of Normans, Danes and English. But 
it was helped only silently. To all outward appearance the 
Norman conquest of England was an event of an altogether 
different character from the Danish conquest. The one was a 
conquest by a people whose tongue and institutions were still 
palpably akin to those of the English. The.other was a conquest, 
by a people! whose tongue and institutions w T ere palpably different 
from those of the English. The Norman settlers in England felt 
no community with the earlier Danish settlers in England. In 


;h' unacknowledged, kindred had none the less an important feelings of the lands in which they settled;’ but at the same time 
ical effect. There can be no doubt that this hidden working they , of ten^ modified, often, strengthened : the>‘ national usages 
idred between conquerors and conquered in England, as and national life of the various nations in which; t hey were finally 
ared with the utter lack of all fellowship between conquerors merged. . 

snquered in Sicily, was one cause out of several which made But Geoffrey hardly did justice to the Normans if he meant to 
ie a difference between the Norman conquest of England imply that they were simple imitators of others.- ; Their position 
he Norman conquest of Sicily. . was very like that of the Saracens. Hasty writers, who Thetr 

-se two conquests, wrought in the great island of the Ocean forget the existence .of the eastern Rome are apt to faculty of 
n the great island of the Mediterranean, were the main claim for the Saracens of Bagdad, or more commonly adapta - 
works of the Normans after they had fully put on the for those of Cordova, a monopoly of science and art • ^ 0iI * 

* er character of a Christian and French-speaking people, at some time not very clearly defined by dates. In so doing 
ns, in other words, after they had changed from Northmen they, slur over the real position and the real merit of the Saracens 
into Normans. The English and the Sicilian settle- with regard to science and art. In .neither department did any 
i form the main Norman history of the nth century. The Saracen, strictly speaking, invent anything; but they learned 
century is the time of the settlement of . the Northmen in much both from Constantinople and from Persia, and what they 
and of the- change in religion and language of- which .the . learned they largely developed, and improved; The Normans 
ling of 'the name is the outward sign. By the end of it* any did just the same. They adopted the French tongue, and were 
> , of heathen faith, and even of Scandinavian speech, must presently among the first, to practise and spread abroad its 
been mere survivals. The new creed, the new speech, the literature. They adopted the growing feudal doctrines of France, 
ocial system/had taken such deep root that the descendants and worked- them, both in Normandy and in England,- into a 
‘ Scandinavian settlers were, better fitted to be'the. armed harmonious system. From northern Italy, as it would seem, they 
marie s of all ‘these things than the neighbours from whom adopted . a style of architecture which grew in their hands, both 
bad borrowed their new possessions.’ With the zeal of new in Normandy and in England,, into a. marked and living form of 
rts they set forth on their new errand very.much in the art. Settled in Gaul, .the Scandinavian- from a seafaring man 
of their heathen forefathers. If Britain and; Sicity were the became a landsman. ...Even in land-warfare he cast aside the 
=st fields of theirenterprise, they were very far from' being weapons of his forefathers; but he soon learned to handle the 
ily fields. The same spirit of enterprise which brought the weapons of his new land with greater prowess than they had 
imen into Gaul seems to carry the Normans out of Gaul ever been handled, before. He welcomed: the; lore of every 
very corner of the world. Their character is well painted stranger. Lanfranc brought law and discipline; Anselm brought 
contemporary historian of 'their exploits . 1 He sets the theology and philosophy. . The gifts of each were adopted and 
ians before us’ as a race specially marked by cunning, despis- bore fruit on both sides of the Channel. And no people ever, 
leir own inheritance in the hope of winning a greater, eager * better knew how to .be, all things to all men. The Norman power 
Both gain; and dominion, given .to imitation of all kinds, in England was founded on full and speedy union with the- one 
lg a certain' mean between lavishness and greediness — that nation- among whom they found themselves. The Norman power 
rhaps uniting; as' they certainly did, these’ two seemingly in Sicily, w;as. founded on a strong distinction between the ruling 
ate qualities. Their chief men. He adds,, were specially people and the many nations which they kept in peace and 
tthrbugh their desire of good report. They were, moreover, prosperity by not throwing in their lot with any one;among them. 

; skilful in flattery, given to the study, of eloquence, so that The quality which Geoffrey Malaterra expresses by :the word 
ery. boys were, orators, a race altogether unbridled unless “ effrenatissima ” is also clearly marked in. Norlman ; history, 
firmly dowrnby the yoke of justice.- They were enduring It is, in fact, the groundwork of the historic Norman character. 
I, hunger, and cold whenever fortune laid it on them, given It takes in one case the form of ceaseless enterprise, iri another 
nting and hawking, delighting in the pleasure of horses, the form of that lawlessness w T hich ever broke out, both -in 
f all the weapons and garb of war. Several of these features Normandy and in every other country settled by Normans, 
out very clearly in Norman history. The cunning of the when the hand of a strong ruler was wanting. But it was balanced 
tans , is plain enough; so is their impatience of restraint, by another quality which Geoffrey does. not speak of, one which 
5 held down by a strong master. Love of imitation is also is not really inconsistent with the other, one which is. very, promi- 
ed. Little of original invention can be traced to any strictly nent in the Norman, character, and which is,, no less than the 
ran source; but no people, were ever more eager to adopt, other, a direct heritage from their Scandinavian .forefathers.; 
other nations, to take into their service and friendship from This is the excessive litigiousness, the fondness for law, legal 
quarter men of learning and skill- and eminence. of every forms, legal processes, which has ever been characteristic of 
To this quality is perhaps to be attributed the fact that the people. : If . the Norman "was a born soldier, he was also a 
pie w’ho did so much, who settled and conquered in so. large born lawyer. Ranulf Flambard, working together the detached 
t of Europe, has practically' vanished from the face of the feudal usages of earlier times into a compact and logical system 
. If Normans, as Normans, now- exist anywhere, it is- of feudal law, was as characteristic a type of the people as any 
inly only in that insular fragment of the ancient duchy warrior, in the Conqueror's following. He. was the organizer 
1 still cleaves to, the successor of its ancient dukes. Else-: of an endless official, army, of an elaborate technical system 
i, as the settlers in Gaul became French,; the emigrants from of administration, which had nothing like it in England before, 
became English, Irish, -Scottish, and whatever w r e are to but which grew up to perfection under Norman rulers . 2 But 
he present inhabitants -of Sicily and southern Italy. Every- nothing so. well illustrates this formal side of the Norman char- 
«. i ... i, T7 . . • . . . . . acter as the whole position of William the Conqueror himself., 

um -ultrix, spe alias- phis Luerandi, patrios agros vilipendens, His. claim to the crown ,of England is something without earlier 
tus et dominationis avida, cujuslibet rei simulatrix, inter precedent, something as far as possible removed from the open 
atem et avaritiam quoddam medium habens. ^ Principes vero violence of aggressors who have no pretexts with which to dis- 
;ati°ne bonae famae largissimi, gens adulari sciens, eloquentiis. g U j se their aggression.- It rested on a mass of legal assumptions 
dus inserviens in tantum, ut etianvmsos pueros quasi rhet ores . . . . r ,, , . . , , . . 0 , ^ , 

das, quae. quidem, nisi jugo justitiae prematur, effrenatissima apd subtleties, * fallacious indeed, but ingenious, and, as the 
aboris, mediae, algoris, ibi fortuna ,expedit,. patien-s, venationi result ; proved,; effective. His whole, system of government, his 
Itrum exercitio inserviens. , Equorum, caeterorumque.militiae ■ ‘ . 

imentorum, et vestium .luxuria .delectatur. Ex nomine itaque; 2 This . view of Ranulf Flambard's work, which on Freeman's 
?rrae nomen indiderunt. ' North quippe A'nglica lingua* aquilo- authority superseded the older view, which attributed the feudal 
plaga dicitur. Et quia ipsi ab aquilone ‘veiierant terrain ipsam organization’ of England to the Conqueror himself, was subjected to a 
i Normanniam appellarunt,” I destructive criticism by Mr J. H. Round In his Feudal England. (Ed.) 


ion, but strictly carried out to their results. Even 
1 lawlessness in some sort took a legal shape. In the 
ays of anarchy, in the* minority of William or under the 
i of Robert, the robber-baron could commonly give 
;e reasons for every act of wrong that he did. 
perhaps less wonderful that this characteristic should 
len left out in a picture of the Normans in ^ Apulia and 
han if it had been left out in a picture of the Normans 
lahdy and England. The circumstances of their Apulian- 
ilian conquests certainly did not tend to bring out 1 this 
of their character so strongly as it was brought out by 
umstances of their English conquest. Possibly the same 
nay have kept the chronicler from enlarging on their 
s character; yet in Sicily at least they might pass for 
rs. Crusaders in fact they w v ere before crusades were 
d. Norman warriors had long before helped the Christians 
h in their warfare with the Saracens of the Peninsula, 
Sicily it was from the same enemy that they won the 
fediterranean island. Others had ; done a kindred work 
re distant field as helpers of the Eastern emperors against 
*ks of Asia. All these might pass 1 for religious wars, and 
light really be so; it needed greater ingenuity to set 
ie invasion of England as a missionary enterprise designed 
spiritual good of the benighted islanders. The Norman, 
a strict observer of forms in all matters, attended to 
the forms of religion with special care. No people 
r were more bountiful to ecclesiastical bodies on both 
sides of the Channel; the foundation of a Benedictine 
ery in the nth century, of a Cistercian monastery in 
h seemed almost a matter of course on the part of a 
a baron. The Conqueror beyond doubt sincerely aimed 
l a religious reformer both in his duchy and in his kingdom, 
t is needless to say that his immediate successor was 
anally ungodly, whether among Normans or : among other 
But among their countrymen generally strict attendance : 
ious observances, a wide bounty to religious foundations, 
set down as national characteristics. On the. other hand, ; 
ere less inclined to submit to encroachments on the part ; 
:cclesiastical power, the Conqueror himself least of all. 
bus see in the Scandinavian settlers in Gaul., after they 1 
t on. the outward garb of their adopted country^ a people 
restless and enterprising above all others, adopting 
- ’ and spreading abroad all that they could make their 
own in their new land and everywhere else — -a people 
in many ways highly gifted, greatly affecting and 
d, modifying at the time every land in which they settled, 
but, wherever they settled, gradually losing themselves 
the people of the land. The Norman, as a. visible 
■ •in the country, has vanished from England, and. 
vanished from Sicily. The circumstances of his settle- 
i his two great fields of conquest, were widely different ;■ 
;tion when he was fully established in his two insular 
was widely different; but the end has been the. same 
cases. Neither island has for ages been in any sense a 
a land, and the tongue which the Norman brought, with 

0 both has not for age? been spoken in either. Norman 
:e has been far stronger in England than in Sicily, and 
t Norman presence are far more easily recognized. But 
rman, as a distinct people, is as little to be seen in the 
md as in the other. His disappearance in both cases 
lustration of one of the features which we have spoken 
ie Norman character, the tendency which in fact made 
os out of Northmen, the tendency to adopt the language 
nners of the people among whom they found themselves. 

1 far as outward circumstances are concerned, we may 
it the same effect has been brought about by different 
nost opposite causes. The whole circumstances of the 
at of England constrained the conquerors to become 
jiien in order to establish themselves in the* conquered 
In William’s theory, the forcible conquest of England 


by force ’'froth outside. But he none the less held his crown 
as an English king succeeding according to English law. More- 
over, every Norman to whom he granted lands and offices held 
them by English law in a much truer sense than the king held 
his; he was deemed to step into the exact position of his 
English predecessor, whatever that might be. This legal theory 
worked together with other causes to wipe out all practical 
distinction between the conquerors and the conquered in a 
wonderfully short time. By the end. of the 1 2th century the 
Normans in England might fairly pass as Englishmen, and they 
had largely adopted the> use of the English language. The 
fashionable use of French for nearly two centuries longer was 
far more a French fashion than a Norman tradition. When 
thedradition of speaking French had all but died out, the practice 
was revived by fashion. Still the tradition had its effect. The 
fashion could hardly have' taken root except in a land where the 
tradition had gone before it. 

The Normans in England therefore became Englishmen, 
because there was an English nation into which they could be 
absorbed. The Normans in Sicily could hardly be said to become 
Sicilians, for there assuredly was no Sicilian nation for them 
to be absorbed into: ■ While the Normans in England were lost 
among the people of the land, the Normans in Sicily were lost 
among their fellow-settlers in the land. The Normans who 
came into Sicily must have been much less purely Norman 
thamthe. Normans who came into England. The army of Duke 
William was undoubtedly very far from being wholly made up 
of Normans, but' it was a Norman army; the element which 
was not Norman, though considerable, was exceptional. But 
we may doubt whether the Norman invaders of Sicily were 
Norman in much more than being commanded by Norman 
leaders. They were almost as little entitled to be called pure 
Scandinavians as the Saracens whom they found in the island 
were entitled to be called pure Arabs. The conquest of England 
was made directly from Normandy, by the reigning duke, in 
a comparatively short time, while the conquest of Sicily grew out 
of the earlier and far more gradual conquest of Apulia and 
Calabria by private men. The Norman settlements at A versa and 
Capua were the work of adventurers, making their own fortunes 
and gathering round them followers from all quarters. They 
fought simply for their own hands, and took what they could 
by the right of the stronger. They started with no such claim 
as Duke William put forth to justify his invasion of England; 
their only show of legal right was the papal grant of conquests 
that were already made. The conquest of Apulia, won bit by 
bit in many years of what we caii only call freebooting, was 
not a national Norman enterprise like the Conquest of England, 
and the settlement to which it led could not be a national 
Norman settlement in the same sefcse. The Sicilian enterprise 
had in some respects another character. By the time it began 
the freebooters had grown into princes. Sicily was won by a 
duke of Apulia and a count of Sicily . 1 Still there was a wide 
difference between the duke of the Normans and the duke of 
Apulia, between an hereditary prince of a hundred and fifty 
years’ standing and an adventurer who had carved out his 
duchy -for himself. And, besides this, warfare in Sicily brought 
in higher motives and objects. Though crusades had riot yet 
been preached, the strife with the Mussulman at once brought 
in the crusading element; to the Christian people of the island 
they were in many cases real deliverers; still, the actual process 
by which Sicily was won was not so very different from 1 that by 
which Apulia had been won. Duke William was undisputed 
master of England at the end of five years; it took Count Roger 
thirty years to make himself undisputed master of Sicily. The 
one claimed an existing kingdom, and obtained full possession 
of it in a comparatively short time; the other formed for 
himself a dominion bit by bit, which rose to the rank of a kingdom 

; l Roger de Hauteville, the conqueror of Sicily, was a brother of 
the first four dukes, pr. counts of Apulia, and was invested with the 
countship of Sicily 'by the pope before starting on his adventure. 


eds and tongues, of whom his own Norman ‘followers wore’ 
t one class out of several. And the circumstances of his 
lquest were such that the true Normans among his following 
ild not possibly lose themselves among theexisting inhabitants 
the island, while everything tended to make them lose 
:mselves among their fellow-adventurers of other races, 
ong whom, by the time the conquest was ended, they, could 
:dly have been even a dominant element. . 

\s far then as concerned the lands in which the settlements 
re made, the difference lay in this, that, as has been already said, 
ile there was an English nation, there was no Sicilian nation, 
e characteristic point of Norman rule in Sicily is that it is 
: rule of princes who were foreign to all the inhabitants of , 

; island, but who were not more foreign to the inhabitants of 
: island than different classes of them were to one another, 
e Norman conqueror found in Sicily a Christian and Greek- 
aking people and a Mussulman and Arabic-speaking people, 
e relations between the two differed widely in different parts 
the island, according to the way in . 'which the Saracens had 
:ome possessed of different towns and districts. In one place 
: Christians were in utter bondage, in another they were simply 
rntary; still, everywhere the Mussulman Saracen formed the 
ing class, the Christian Greek formed the subject class. We 
;ak of the Saracen very much as we speak of the Norman; I 
of the Mussulman masters of Sicily very many must have I 
:n only artificial Arabs, Africans who had adopted the creed, 
guage and manners of Arabia,. In each case, the Arab or the 
rman was. the kernel, the centre round which all other elements 
hered and which gave its character to the whole. Besides 
se two main races, Greek and Saracen, others came in through 'j 
; Norman invasion itself. There were the conquerors them- I 
/es; there were the Italians, in Sicily known as Lombards, 

0 followed in their wake; there were also the Jews, whom 
y may have found in the island, or who may have followed 

Norman into Sicily, as they certainly followed him into 
gland. The special character of Norman rule in Sicily was 
,t all these various races flourished, each in its own fashion, 
h keeping its own creed, tongue and manners, under the 
Section of a common sovereign, who belonged to none of them, 

; who did impartial- justice to all. Such a state of things 
*bt seem degradation to the Mussulman, but it was deliverance 
he native Christian, while to settlers of every kind from outside 
was an opening such as they could hardly find elsewhere, 
t the growth of a united Sicilian nation was impossible; 
usual style to express the inhabitants of the island is “ omnes ” 
universi Siciliae populi.” In the end something like a 
ilian nation did arise; but it arose rather by the dying out 
several of the elements in the country, the Norman element 
ong them, than by any such fusion as took place in England, 
at is, as has been already said, the Norman as such has 
fished in two different ways. In England the Norman j 
ce came in as a foreign intruder, without a native supporter 
establish his rule over a single nation in its own land. He j 
ild not profess to be, as the count of Sicily could honestly | 
>fess to be, a deliverer to a large part of the people of the land, 
t, coming in by a title which professed to be founded on English 
r , establishing his followers by grants which professed no dess 
be founded on English law, he, planted a dynasty, and estab- 
led a dominant order, which could not fail to become English, 
e Normans in England did not die out; they were merged 
the existing nation. The Normans in Sicily, so far as they 
[ not die out, were, merged, not in a Sicilian nation, for that 

1 not exist, but in the common mass of settlers C>f Latin speech 
I rite, as distinguished from the older inhabitants, Greek 
i Saracen. The Norman conquest of England was. at the 
►ment a curse; the Norman conquest of Sicily was at the 
►ment a blessing. But the gradual and indirect results of 
i Norman conquest of England are easily to be seen to this 
y, and they have been largely, though indirectly, results for 
3d. Its chief result has been, not so much to create anything 


whatever it has done it has done silently; there has not been at 
any time any violent change of one set of institutions for another. 
In Sicily and southern Italy there is: hardly any visible Norman 
influence, except the great historic fact which we may call the 
creation of Sicily and southern Italy in their modern sense. 
The coming of the Norman ruled that these lands should be 
neither Saracen nor Greek, nor yet Italian in the same sense 
' as northern Italy, but that they should politically belong to 
the same group of states as the kingdoms and principalities of 
feudal Europe. William assuredly did not create the kingdom 
of England; Roger assuredly, did create the kingdom of. Sicily. 
And yet, notwithstanding all this, and partly because of all 
this, real and distinct Norman influence. has been far more 
extensive and far more abiding in England than it has been in 
Sicily. 

In Sicily then the circumstances of the conquest led the 
Norman settlers to remain far more distinct from the older races 
of the land than they did in England, and in the end to lose 
themselves, not in those older races of the land, but in the 
settlers of other races who accompanied and followed them. 
So far as there ever was a Sicilian nation at all, it might be said 
to be called into Being by the emperor-king Frederick II. In 
his day a Latin element finally triumphed; but it was not a 
Norman or French-speaking element of any kind. The speech 
of the Lombards at last got the better of Greek, Arabic and 
French; how far its ascendancy can have been built on any 
survival of an earlier Latin speech which had lived on alongside 
of Greek and Arabic this is not the place to inquire. 

The use of language and nomenclature during the time of Norman 
rule in the two countries forms a remarkable contrast, and illustrates 
the circumstances of the two as they have just been 
sketched. The chroniclers of the conquest of Apulia Y se of 
and Sicily use the Norman name in every page as the name “flSWps 
of the followers of the conquerors from Hauteville. It ® n ^ a ^ IaDd 
was the natural name for a body of men who must, by 
the time the conquest of Sicily was over, have been a c 
very mixed, but whose kernel was Norman, whose strength and 
feelings and traditions all came from a Norman source. But if we 
turn to Hugo Falcandus, the historian of Sicily in the I2th century, 
the Norman name is hardly found, unless •when it is used historically 
to point out (as in Mura tori vii. 260) that the royal house of Sicily 
was of Norman descent. Of the various “ Siciliae populi,” we hear of 
Greeks, Saracens, Lombards, sometimes of Franci, for by that time 
there were many French-speaking settlers in Sicily who were not of 
Norman descent. There is a distinction between Christians and 
Saracens; among Christians there seems to be again. a distinction 
between Greeks and Latins, though perhaps without any distinct 
use of the Latin name; there is again a further distinction between 
/‘Lombardi” and “Franci”; but Normans, as a separate class, 
do not appear. In England there is no room for such subtleties. 
The narratives of the conquest of England use both the Norman and 
the French names to express the followers of William. In the English 
chronicles “ French ” is the only name used. It appears also in the 
Bayeux Tapestry, and it is the only word used when any legal 
distinction had to be drawn between classes of men in the English 
kingdom. “ Franci ” and “ Angli ” are often opposed in Domesday 
and other documents, and the formula -went on in charters long after 
all real distinction had passed aw^ay. That is to say, there were 
several purposes for wffiich it w ? as convenient to distinguish “English” 
and “French” — the last name taking in all the followers of the 
Conqueror; there were no purposes for which there w f as any need to 
distinguish Normans as such, either from the general mass of the 
people or from others who spoke the French tongue. We can see 
also that, though several languages, w r ere in use in England during 
the time of Norman rule, yet England w r as not a land of many 
languages in the same sense in wffiich Sicily was. In the 12th century 
three languages were certainly spoken in London ; yet London 
could not call itself the “ city of threefold speech,” as Palermo did. 
English, French, Latin, -were all in use in England; but the distinc- 
tion was rather that they were used for three different purposes 
than that they w r ere used by three distinct races or even classes. 
No doubt there w'as a class that knew' only English ; there may have 
been a much smaller class that knew only French; any man who 
pretended to high cultivation would speak all as a matter of course; 
Bishop Gilbert Foliot,.for instance, w f as eloquent in all three. But in 
Sicily we see the quite different phenomenon of three, four, five classes 
of men living side by side, each keeping its own nationality and speak- 
ing its own tongue. If a man of one people knew r the speech of any 
of the othefs, he knew it strictly as. a foreign language. Before the 
Norman Conquest England had tw r o official tongues; documents 


gevins, but it is in favour of Latin that it dies out. French, 
^uage which the Normans brought with them, did not become 
ial language in England till after strictly Norman rule had 
iway. French documents are unknown till the days of French 
had come in, that is, till deep in the 13th century. So it was 
y also; of all the tongues of Sicily French was the most 
in the king’s court (“ Francorum lingua quae maxime 
ria esset in curia,” says Hugo Falcandus, 321); but it was 
official tongue. The three tongues of Palermo are Greek, 
and Latin. King Roger’s clock is commemorated in all 
Documents were drawn up in such and so many of these 
5 as was convenient for the parties concerned; not a few 
documents add a fourth tongue, and are drawn up in Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew. In neither case is the actual speech of 
querors one of the tongues in formal use. French, as a separate 
from Latin, already existed as a literary speech, and no 
had done more than the Normans to spread it as a literary* 
in both prose and verse. But neither in England nor in Sicily 
cial formalism acknowledge even French, much less Italian, 
tongue for solemn documents. In England, English, French, 
were the three tongues of a single nation; they were Its 
its courtly and its learned speeches, of which three the courtly 
it giving way to the vulgar. In Sicily, Greek, Arabic, Latin 
children were the tongues of distinct nations; French might 
politest speech, but neither Greek nor Arabic could be set 
s a vulgar tongue, Arabic even less than Greek. 

different positions then which the conquering Norman 
i his two great conquests of England and of Sicily amply 
illustrate the way in which he could adapt himself 
fS to any circumstances in which he. found himself, 
the way in which he could adopt whatever suited 
his purpose in the institutions of any other people, 
,y in which he commonly lost his national being in that 
e other people. From England, moreover, he spread into 
id, Wales and Ireland, and in each land his settlement 
a somewhat different character, according to the circum- 
i of the land. In Scotland he was not a conqueror, but 
s visitor, and oddly enough he came as a visitor along 
hose whom he had himself overcome in England. Both 
ms and English came to Scotland in crowds in the days 
rgaret, Edgar and David, and Scottish national feeling 
mes rose up against them. In Scotland again the Norman 
s were lost in the mixed nationality of the country, but 
[ they had modified many things in the same way in which 
nodified things in England. They gave Scotland nobles 
yen kings; Bruce and Balliol were both of, the truest 
tn descent; the true Norman descent of Comyn might 
ibted, but he was of the stock of the Francigenae of the 
Conquest. In Wales the Norman came as a conqueror, 
more strictly a conqueror than in England; he could 
aim Welsh crowns or Welsh estates under any fiction of 
law. The Norman settler in Wales, therefore, did not to any 
-tible extent become a Welshman; the existing relations 
gland and Wales were such that he in the end became 
tglishman, but he seems not unnaturally to have been 
hat slower in so doing in Wales than he was ir England, 
st Giraldus Cambrensis, the Norman Welshman or Welsh 
in, was certainly more alive to the distinction between 
ms and English than any other of his contemporaries. In 
Ireland the Norman was more purely a conqueror 
than anywhere else; but in Ireland his power of 
ition caused him to sink in a way in which he sank nowhere 
While some of the Norman settlers in Ireland went to swell 
ass of the English of the Pale, others threw in their lot 
he native Irish, and became, in the w r ell-known saying, 
nis ipsis Hiberniores (see e.g. the article Burgh). 

re is yet one point in which we may profitably go back to our* 
rison between England and Sicily" Both countries are rich 
in works of architecture raised during the time of Norman 
f rule. And the buildings of both lands throw an instructive 
light on the Norman national character, as we have 
describedrit. Few buildings, at least few buildings raised 
in any reasonable style of architecture which makes use 
of the arched construction, can be less like one another 
than the buildings of the Norman kings in England and 
ildings of the Norman kings in Sicily. In Sicily the Normans 


Roman Greek or Greek Roman had taught the column to bear the 
cupola; the Saracen had taught it to bear arches of his own favourite* 
pointed shape. Out of these elements the Saracens of Sicily had 
formed . a noble and beautiful style, grand and simple in its con- 
struction, rich and graceful in its characteristic detail. With the 
Saracen and the Greek as^ his subjects, the Norman had really no 
need to innovate; he had simply to bid the men of the land to go on 
working for. him instead of for any other. The palaces and churches 
of the Norman kings at Palermo and Monreale and Cefalu and Messina 
are in style simply Saracenic; they were most likely the work ol 
Saracen builders ; they were beyond doubt . built ■ after Saracenic 
models. In these buildings, as in those of Aquitaine, the pointed arch 
is the surest sign of Saracenic influence ; it must never be looked 
on as marking the approach of the. Gothic of the North. , With that 
form of art the pointed style of Sicily has nothing in common. A 
Sicilian church has nothing in common with a French or an English 
chutch ; it is sometimes purely Oriental, sometimes a basilica with 
pointed arches. But, if the Saracen gave the lines of the building, 
the Greek gave the mosaic decorations of its walls. In such a case: 
the ruling people, rather the ruling dynasty, had really nothing to 
add to what they found ready for them. They had simply to make 
Saracen and Greek work in partnership. In England, on the other 
hand, the Normans did really bring in a new style of their own, their 
own form of Romanesque, differing widely indeed from the Saracenic 
style of Sicily. This Norman form of Romanesque 'most likely had 
its origin in the Lombard buildings of northern Italy. But it took 
firm root on Norman soil; it made its way to England at an early 
stage of its growth, and from that time it went on developing and 
improving on both sides of the Channel till the artistic revolution 
came by which, throughout northern Europe, - the Romanesque styles 
gave way to the Gothic. Thus the history of architecture in England 
during the nth and 12th centuries is' a very different story from 
the history of the art in Sicily during , the same time. There were no 
Greeks or Saracens, in England ; there was no Greek or Saracen 
skill. England indeed had, possibly in a somewhat ruder form, the 
earlier style of Romanesque once common to England with Italy, 
Gaul and Germany. To this style it is no wonder that the Normans 
preferred their own, and that style therefore supplanted the older 
one. A comparison of .Norman buildings in England and in Nor- 
mandy will show that the Norman style in England really was affected 
by the earlier style of England; but the modification was very slight, 
and it in no way affected the general character of the style. Thus, 
while the institutions of England in the 12th century’ were English 
with very considerable Norman modifications,, the architecture of 
England in that century was Norman with a very slight English 
modification. The difference then is plain. Where, as in Sicily, 
the Normans felt that they could not improve, they simply adopted 
the style of the country. Where, as in England, they felt that they 
could improve, they substituted for the style of the country their 
own style— -that is, a style which they had not created but which 
they had adopted, which they had made thoroughly their own, and 
which they went on improving in England no less than in Normandy. 
That is, the discerning Norman, as ever, adapted himself, but 
adapted himself in an intelligent way, to the circumstances of each 
land in which he found himself. And this comes out the more clearly 
if we compare Norman work in England and in Sicily with Norman 
work in at least some parts of Apulia. At Bari, Trani and Bitonto 
we see a style in which Italian and strictly Norman elements are 
really mingled. The great churches of those cities are wholly unlike 
those of Sicily; but, while some features show us that we are in 
Italy, while some features even savour of the Saracen, others dis- 
tinctly carry us away to Caen and Peterborough. It is plain that the 
Norman settlers in Apulia were not so deeply impressed with the 
local style as they were in Sicily, while they thought much more of 
it than they thought of the local style of England. In each of the 
three cases there is adaptation, but the amount of adaptation differs 
* in each case according to local circumstances. In Normandy itself, 
after. the separation from England, architecture becomes French, but 
it is French of a remarkably good type. The buildings of the latest 
French style keep a certain purity and sobriety in Normandy which 
they do not keep elsewhere. (E. A. F.) 
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(Montbeliard, 1903), ii. 2140; also, for sources for the Norman in- 
vasion of France, Molinier, Sources de I'hist. de France (Paris, 1901), 
i. 264. Many sources for the history of the Normans were collected 
by Andre Du Chesne in his Hist. Normannorum scriptores antiqui . . . 
838-1220 , &c. (Paris, 1619). Of modern works may be mentioned 
H. Dondorff, Die Normannen und Hire Bedeutung fiir das europaische 
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Normans in Europe (1877) ; E. A. Freeman, Hist, of th$ Norman 
Conquest (Oxford, 1867-1879) and Hist, of Sicily (1891-1894); 
O. Delarc, Les Normands en Italie, 859-1073. (Paris, 1883); J. W- 
Barlow, Shon Hist, of the Normans in S. Europe (London, 1886); 
A. F. von Schack, Gesch. der Normannen in Sicilien (Stuttgart, 
r8’89) ; L. von Heinemann, Gesch . der Normannen in Unteritalien 
und Sicilien (Leipzig, 1894) ; W. Vogel, Die Normannen und das 
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ttcole des Charles { Paris, 1908). : 

. . . 

ORMANTON, a town of Normanton county, Queensland* 
tralia, on the river Norman, 25 m. E. by S. of the Gulf of 
pentaria, and 1382 m. direct N.W. of Brisbane. Pop. (1901)' 
It is the ce-fitre of the Carpentaria, district, one of the 
f sheep and cattle farming districts in the colony. Nor- 
ton is also the outlet of the Croydon and Etheridge goldfields, 
of the. Cloncurry copper, mines. It is the terminus of. the 
v&y to Croydon, and has large meat-packing works. 
3RMANT0N, an urban district in the Normanton parlia- 
tary division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
lie river Calder, 3 m. N.E. of Wakefield on the Midland, 
th Eastern and Lancashire & Yorkshire railways. • Pop. 
1) ! 12,352. The church of All Saints is Norman and Per- 
iicular, ‘with a square tower rebuilt in 1717, and contains 
imber of interesting monuments; the ancient stained glass 
>od. The grammar-school w T as founded about the end of the 
l century. Traces remain of a moat surrounding the town, 
lound in the neighbourhood called Haw Hill is supposed 
e a barrow. Altofts, a neighbouring parish, was the home of 
Vlartin Frobisher in the 16th century. There are numerous 
eries in the neighbourhood. 

3RNS (0. Norse, Norriir ), in Northern mythology, the 
lie divinities of fate, somewhat similar to the Gr. Mofpcu 
the Roman Parcae. Like them they are generally repre- 
ed as- three in number/ and they are said to spin, or weave, 
lestiny of men. Their dwelling is beside the “ Spring of fate,” , 
:ath the “ world-tree,” Yggdrasil’s ash, which they water 
draughts from the spring. In some cases the Norns are j 
easily to be distinguished from the Valkyries (£.?.). Some- 
s again they appear as' prophetesses (volar) at the birth of 
Iren, whose destiny they foretell. The most famous of 
e stories is contained in the Thdttr af Nornagesti, and has 
irious resemblance to the Greek legend of Althaea and 
^ager. Similar beings seem to have been known among 
r Teutonic peoples in early times. (See Teutonic Peoples, 

Ohl m. c ) 

)RRIS, FRANK (1870-1902), American novelist, v r as born 
hicago, Illinois, on the 5th of March 1870. He studied art 
ari.s in 1887-1889; -studied at the University of California 
0-1894), and at Harvard University (1894-1895); in 1895- 
served in South Africa as war correspondent for the 
Francisco Chronicle ; in 1896-1897 was associate editor of 
San Francisco Wave; and in 1898 was sent to Cuba as 
correspondent for McClure's Magazine . He died in San 
icisco on the 25th of October 1902. He wrote A Deal in 
at, and Other Stories (1903), Responsibilities of the Novelist, 
Other Literary Essays (1903), and the following novels: 
%n of the Lady Letty (1898), a story of adventure off the 
:ornia coast; Me Teague (1899), a story of the San Francisco 
s; Blix (1899), a love story; A Man's Woman (1900); 
Octopus (1901) and The Pit (1903). The. last two were, 
srful stories, which made his reputation. The Octopus deals 
wheat-raising in California and with the struggle between 
growers and the railroad trust; The Pit with wheat-specula- 
in the Chicago market. Flis complete works were published 
ven volumes in 1903. 

)RRIS, HENRY NORRIS or Norreys, Baron (c. 1525-1601), 
iged to an old Berkshire family, many members of which 
held positions at the English court. His father, Henry 
Is, was a grandson of Sir William Norris, who commanded 
royal troops against Lambert Simnel at the battle of Stoke 
487. Like . his brother John (d. 1564), the elder Henry 
is obtained a post at the court of Henry VIII.; he gained 
ring’s favour and was rewarded with many lucrative offices, 
belonged to the party which favoured the elevation of 
e Boleyn; but in May 1536 he w T as arrested on the charge 
itriguing with her, and though he was probably innocent, 
ly serious, offence he was beheaded on the 17th of May 1536. 


: VI. During Mary’s reign he was one of those who were entrusted 
with the custody of the princess Elizabeth, and when the princess 
became queen she amply repaid the kindness which Norris had 
shown to her when he was her guardian at Woodstock. In 
1566 he was knighted and was sent as ambassador to France, 
where he remained until 1570, and in 1572 he was created 
Baron Norris of Rycbte. He died in June 1601. By his wife 
Margaret (d. 1599),. daughter of John, Lord Williams of Thame, 
Norris had six sons, all of whom distinguished themselves in 
the field. The Norris monument, with figures of Lord and Lady 
Norris and their six sons, is in St Andrew’s Chapel in W estminster 
Abbey. ' 

The eldest son, Sir William Norris, died in Ireland in 
December 1579, leaving a son Francis (1579-1623)* who succeeded 
to his grandfather’s barony and also to the estates of his uncle Sir 
Edward Norris. In 1621 Francis was created earl of Berkshire'. 
He left no sons and the earldom became extinct, but the barony 
descended to his daughter Elizabeth (d. 1645), the wife of Edward 
Wray (d. 1658). Their daughter Bridget (1627-1657) married 
as his second wife Montagu Bertie, 2nd earl of Lindsey, and 
their son James Bertie (1654-1699) became Baron Norris (or 
Norreys) in 1657, and was created earl of Abingdon in 1682. 
His descendants the Berties, earls of Abingdon, still hold this 
barony, and are the present representatives of the family of 
Norris. 

Sir Edward Norris (d. 1603), the 1st Lord Norris’s third 
son, served with the English troops in the Netherlands from 1585 
to 1588. He is chiefly remembered owing to his fierce quarrel 
with Philip, count of Hoherilohe (1550-1606), called Hollock 
by the English, in August 1586 at Gertruydenberg (see J. L. 
Motley, The United Netherlands , vol. ii.). In 1589 he sailed 
with his brother Sir John and Sir Francis Drake on the expedi- 
tion to Spain and Portugal, and from 1590 to 1599 he was 
governor of Ostend. 

Sir Thomas Norris (1556-1599), another son of the first lord, 
went as a soldier to Ireland in 1579 and acted for a few months 
as president of ‘Connaught. He fought against the Fitzgeralds 
and also in Ulster; in 1585 he became vice-president of Munster, 
and in 1597 he succeeded his brother, Sir John Norris, as presi- 
dent. The three remaining brothers were: Sir Henry Norris 
(1554-1599), who fought in the Netherlands and then in Ireland, 
where he w*as killed in 1599; Maximilian Norris, who was 
killed in Brittany in 1593, and Sir John Norris (q.v.). 

Two other members of another branch of this family remain to be 
mentioned, namely, Sir William Norris and his brother Sir John. 

Sir William Norris (c. 1657-1702), having been created a 
baronet, was sent in 1699 to the Mogul emperor in India to secure 
trading privileges for the new company which had been just formed 
to compete with the old East India Company.’ He reached India in 
September 1699, and after overcoming many difficulties he arrived 
at the emperor's residence in April 1701. The embassy, however, 
was a total failure; Norris was unable to make terms, and he died 
on the voyage to England. 

Sir John Norris (c. 1660-1749) entered the navy and saw a good 
deal of service during the war with France under William III. and 
Anne. Under George I. he was sent several times with a fleet into 
the Baltic Sea to forward the policy of this king by giving the 
northern nations some idea of the strength of England. In 1734 
he became an admiral and commander-in-chief. Norris, who was 
known as “ foul-w r eather Jack,” was a member of parliament from 
1708 until his death. 

NORRIS, JOHN (1657-1711), English philosopher and divine, 
was born at Collingbourne-Kingston in Wiltshire. He was 
educated at Winchester and Exeter College, Oxford, being 
subsequently elected to a fellowship at All Souls’. His first 
original work was An Idea of Happiness (1683), in w'hich, with 
Plato, he places the highest happiness or fruition of the soul 
in the contemplative Jove of God. Malebranche’s Recherche de 
la verite , which had appeared in 1674, made a strong impression 
upon him. Malebranche, he says, “ is indeed the great Galileo 
of the intellectual world.” He had also studied the works of 
Descartes himself, and most of what had been written for and 
against Cartesianism. Of English thinkers, More and Cudw r orth, 


:he, former, published, after his death by Norris, as an 
iix to his Piatonically conceived essay on The Theory 
egulation of Love.' (1688). He also corresponded with Mrs 
(q-v.) and Lady Masham, the friend of Locke, to -whom 
iressed his Reflections upon the Conduct of Human Life 
. Some time, before this Norris had taken orders, and in 
e was presented to the living of Newton St Loe, in Somer- 
e. In 1690 he published a volume of Discourses upon . 
latitudes , followed by three; more volumes of Practical 
trses between 1690 and 1698. The year 1690 is memorable 
year of the publication of Locke's Essay , and the book 
into, Norris’s hands just as his volume of Discourses was 
g through the press. He at once appreciated its import- 
ant its whole temper was alien from the modes of thought 
ch he had been reared, and its main conclusions moved 
keen dissent. He hastened to “ review 99 it in an appendix 
sermons. These Cursory Reflections constitute Norris 
st critic of the Essay ; and they anticipate some of the 
ents that have since been persistently urged against 
from the transcendental side. Though holding to the 
•rheaded, venerable doctrine ” of innate ideas as little 
:ke, himself, Norris; finds the criticism in the first book 
Essay entirely inconclusive, and points out its incon- 
:y with Locke’s own doctrine of evident or intuitively 
/ed truths. He also suggests the possibility of subconscious 
>n, on which Leibnitz laid so much stress in the same 
don. He next- 'complains that Locke neglects to tell us 
t kind of things these ideas are which are let in at the 

1 the senses.” In other words, while giving a metaphorical 
it of how we come by our ideas, Locke leaves unconsidered 
.ellectual nature of the ideas or of thought in itself. Unless 
he to some conclusion on this point, Norris argues, we 
ittle chance of being right in our theory of how ideas 

2 to be united to our mind,” He also saw the weakness 
ke’s doctrine of nominal essences, showing how it ignores 
ation of the human mind to objective truth, and instancing 
matical figures as a case “ where the nominal essence 
ie real essence are all one.” The last twenty years of 
’s life were spent at Bemerton, near Salisbury, the former , 
of George Herbert, to the living of which he had been 
:rred in 1691. ■ In 1691-1692 he was engaged in con- j 
sy with his old enemies the “ Separatists,”- and with the 1 
rs, his Malebranchian theory of the divine illumination 

' - been confounded by some with the Quaker doctrine , 
light w r ithin. In 1697 he wrote An Account of Reason \ 
aith, one of the best of the many answers to Toland’s 
anity not Mysterious , Norris adopts the distinction, 

m things contrary to reason and things above reason, | 
aintains that the human mind is not the measure of truth, j 
1, according to him, is nothing but the exact measure of 
that is to say, divine reason, winch differs from human | 
only in degree, not in nature. In 1701 appeared the . 
olume of the systematic philosophical work by which 
remembered, An Essay towards the. Theory of the Ideal 
illigible • World. The first, volume treats the intelligible 
absolutely; the second, which appeared in 1704, considers 
elation to human understanding. It is a complete ex- 
n .of the system of Malebranche, in ! winch Norris refutes 
sertions of Locke and the sensualists. In 1708 Norris- 
A Philosophical Discourse concerning the Natural Ini - 
ty of ike Soul , defending that doctrine against the assaults 
Lwell. After this he wrote little. He died at Bemerton, 
monument was erected to his memory in the parish 
, with an inscription in winch he is spoken of as one who 
latuit.” 

is was neither an original thinker nor a master of style. His 
phy is hardly more than an English version of Malebranche, 
d by wide reading of “ Platonic *' thinkers of every age and 
r * His style is too scholastic and self-involved. His Theory 
ntelligible World is an attempt to explain the objective nature 
1, which he blamed Locke for leaving out of regard. By the 


iuw iuccu system iie njentines 
second person of the Trinity, the light that lightt 
cometh into the world. For it is these ideas and tht. 
are alone ■ the object-matter of science; whenever \\ v 
because they are present to our mind. Material things 
dark to us, except so far as the fact of their existence is re\ 
sensation. The matter which we say that we know is the u. 
matter, and belongs, like other ideas, to the intelligible wo. 
When stripped of its semi-mythical form of statement, Norris 
emphatic assertion of the ideal nature of thought and its complete 
distinction from sense as such may be seen to contain an important 
truth. . As the disciple and correspondent of More, he is, in a sense, 
the heir of the Cambridge Platonists, while, as the first critic of 
Locke s Essay , he. may be said to open the protest of the church 
against the implicit tendencies of that work. He occupies a place, 
therefore, in the. succession of churchly and mystical thinkers of 
whom Coleridge is the last eminent example. 

See Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (ed. Bliss), iv. ; Biographia Britan- 
nica ; Leslie Stephen in Dictionary of National Biography \ J. 
Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England 
in the iyih Century (187^), who calls Norris u as striking and signifi- 
cant, a figure in the history of English philosophy ’ as another 
idealist, Berkeley. 

NORRIS, SIR JOHN ( c . 1547-1597)} English soldier, was the 
second son of Henry Norris, Baron Norris of Rycote, and gained 
his earliest military experience in the civil wars in France. In 
j *573 he went to Ulster with Walter Devereux, earl of Essex, 
winning fame by his conduct in the guerilla wars against the 
Irish, and being responsible for the massacre on the island of 
Rathlin in July 1575; and in July 1577 he crossed over to the 
Netherlands to assist the Dutch against the Spaniards. Having 
added to his reputation by his valour at the battle of Rymenant, 
Norris returned to England in March 1^84, and in the following 
July he was sentsto Ireland as lord president of Munster; he 
accompanied the lord deputy, Sir John Perrot, on a campaign 
in Ulster, and spoke eloquently in the Irish parliament; but 
he disliked his work and soon obtained his recall. In August 

1585 he was again in the Netherlands, commanding the English 
army of 4460 men which Elizabeth had sent to serve against 
the Spaniards. During his successful relief of Grave in April 

1586 he was "wounded, and just after this event he was knighted 
by^ the governor-general, the earl of Leicester; but he and 
Leicester were soon at variance, and many complaints of his 
conduct were sent to England. After taking part in the battle 
of Zutphen in October 1586 Sir John was recalled to England, 
but in 1587 he went again to the Netherlands and was soon 
quarrelling with his new superior, Peregrine Bertie, Lord Wil- 
loughby de Eresby, and with Sir William Stanley. In 1588, 
when the Spanish Armada was expected, he was marshal of the 
camp at Tilbury; later in the same year he served the queen as 
ambassador to the Dutch states, and in 1589 he and Sir Francis 
Drake led the fleet which ravaged the coasts of Spain and 
Portugal. In 1591, and again in 1593, he aided Henry IV. of 
France in his struggle with the League in Brittany; and in 
May 1595 he landed again in Ireland, where he was still lord 
president of Munster. But this time he was entrusted with 
more extensive powers and was to assist the lord deputy, Sir 
William Russell, in subjugating Ulster. He did not, however, 
work harmoniously with Russell; his health was failing and 
the gigantic task Was too much for him. After fighting and 
negotiating with the O’Neills in Ulster, and warring in Connaught, 
he asked for his recall. This was not granted, but he was sup- 
planted in his military command; and he retired to Munster 
and died at Mallow on the 3rd of July 1597. His monument 
is in the church of Tattendon, Berkshire. 

See J. L. Motley, The United Netherlands , vol. ii. (1904); and 
R. Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors , vol. iii. (1890). 

NORRIS, WILLIAM EDWARD (1847- )j English novelist, 
was born on the 18th of November 1847, the son of Sir W. Norris, 
chief justice of Ceylon. He was educated at Eton, and called 
to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1874. His first story, Heaps 
of Money , appeared in 1877, and was followed by a long series 
of novels, many of which first appeared in the Temple Bar and 
Cornhill magazines. The best of his numerous novels are 
■ Mademoiselle, de Mersac (1880), Matrimony (1881), No New- 
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has a State Hospitar^^_the Insane (opened 1880), a fine 
unty Court House, a general hospital, a Friends’ Home; a 
ne for aged women, St Joseph’s Protectory (Roman Catholic) 
girls, and the Norristown and McCann public libraries; in 
mtgomery cemetery are. the tombs of General Winfield Scott 
ncock and General John Frederick Hartranft (1830-1889), 
listinguished Federal officer in the Civil War and governor 
Pennsylvania in 1873-1879. Valley Forge is less, than 6 m. 
tant to the W. The borough has a large trade with the 
rounding country, which is well adapted to agriculture and 
mnds in limestone. Among Norristown’s manufactures are 
.iery and woollen goods; in 1905 its total factory product was 
ued at $5,925,243, an increase of 44-3% over the value in 
>o. Norristown was founded in 1785, and was named in 
lour of Isaac Norris ( c . 1671-1735), a friend of William Penn 
1 a member of the Pennsylvania legislature, who had owned 
land on which the borough is built. Norristown was incor- 
ated as a borough in 18x2, and its boundaries were extended 
tS53- 

JORRKOPING, a town and port of Sweden, in the district (lan) 
Ostergotland, 113 m. S.W. of Stockholm by the Malmo 
.way. Pop. (1880) 26,735; (1900) 41,008. It occupies both 
iks of the Motala,the wide and rapid emissary of lake Vetter, 
se to its outlet in the Bravik, an inlet of the Baltic. Having 
n burned by the Russians in 1719 and visited by further 
s in 1812, 1822 and 1826, the whole town has a modern 
>earance, with wide and regular streets. Among the more 
Lspicuous buildings are St Olaf’s church (erected by Gustavus 
olphus in 16x6 and rebuilt in 1765-1767); St Hedvig’s, 
It by the German colony in 1670; the town hall, dating from 
beginning of the 19th century; the high school (1868), and 
hnical and weaving schools. Norrkbping is the fourth town 
population and industrial importance in Sweden. The falls 
the river afford motive pow r er to the cloth and cotton mills 
inning and weaving) — the staple industries — and to factories 
sugar, paper, lithography, tobacco and carpets, joinery 
rks and breweries. There are also shipbuilding yards and 
:ks. Fine granite is quarried at Grafversfors, 7! m. N. The 
it of Bravik affords excellent harbour accommodation-, with 
01 33 ft. to 17! ft. of w r ater below the bridges in the town, 
e town returns two members to the second chamber of the 
isdag (parliament). 

t bull of Pope Lucius III. shows that Norrkoping existed in 
15. At the meeting of the states in 1604 Duke Charles assumed 
Swedish crown as Charles IX.; and not long afterwards 
ke John of Ostergotland introduced German craftsmen into 
rrkdping, and thus originated its industrial activity. Under 
axles XII. the towrn suffered not only from w T ar but from 
tifence, 2700 of its inhabitants perishing in 1710-1711. 
er the Russian invasion of 1719 the population w T as only 
>0. 

JORTH, BARONS. The English title of Lord North of 
tling was created for Edward North ( c . 1496-1564), son of 
ger North, a London citizen, in 1554; he was a successful 
yer, clerk of the parliament (1531) and chancellor of the court 
LUgmentations (1545). His second son was Sir Thomas North 
0 , and he was succeeded as 2nd baron by his son Roger (1530- 
o), a prominent courtier and soldier of Queen Elizabeth’s 


Dudley North, 3rd Baron North (1 581-1660), son of Sir 
John North and of Dorothy, daughter and heiress of Sir Valentine 
Dale, was born in 1581 and succeeded his grandfather, the 2nd 
Baron North, at the age of nineteen. He was educated at 
Cambridge, and married in 1599 Frances, daughter of Sir John 
Brockett of Brockett Hall in Hertfordshire. He travelled in 
Italy, took part in the campaign of 1602 in the Netherlands, 
and on his return became a conspicuous figure at court, excelling 
in athletic exercises as well as in poetry and music, and gaining 
the friendship of Prince Henry. In 1606, while returning from 
Eridge to London, he discovered the springs of Tunbridge Wells, 
which cured North himself of a complaint and quickly became 
famous. He also recommended the Epsom springs to the public. 
He supported and subscribed to the expedition to Guiana made 
by his brother Roger North (c. 1582-c. 1652) in 1619, and when 
Roger departed without leave Dudley was imprisoned for two 
days in the Fleet. In 1626 he attached himself to the party of 
Lord Saye and Sele in the Lords, w r ho were in sympathy with the 
aims of the Commons; and when the civil war broke out he was 
on the side of the parliament. In 1641 he was a member of the 
Lords’ committee on Religion, and served on the committee to 
consider Laud’s attainder in 1644, finally voting for the ordinance 
in January 1645. He was placed on the admiralty commission 
in 1645, and acted as lord lieutenant for Cambridgeshire. He 
was one of the small group of Lords who continued attendance 
in the House of Peers, and on the 19th of December 1648, with 
three others, visited Fairfax, when they “ cast down their honours 
at his Excellency’s feet ” and protested their desire not to retain 
any privileges prejudicial to the public interest. 1 He passed 
the rest of his life in retirement at Kirtling in Cambridgeshire, 
with his sons, daughters and grandchildren, finding “ employ- 
ment with many airy entertainments as poetry, writing essays, 
building, making mottoes and inscriptions as well as in music.” 2 
He wrote A Forest of Varieties (1645), a miscellany of essays and 
poems, another edition of which was published in 1659 under 
the title of A Forest promiscuous of various Seasons ’ Productions . 
He died on the 16th of January 1666.' North is described as 
“ full of spirit and fame,” of imperious temper but of well- 
balanced judgment, Lord Holland declaring that “ he knew no 
man less sw-ayed with passion and sooner carried with reason and 
justice.” He left, besides one daughter, two sons, the eider of 
whom, Sir Dudley, succeeded him as 4th Baron North. 

Dudley North, 4th Baron North (1602-1677), increased 
the family fortune by marrying the daughter of Sir Charles 
Montagu, brother of the xst earl of Manchester. He was an 
accomplished man, of studious bent, and had fourteen children, 
of whom the third son, Francis, became lord chancellor as 
Lord Guilford; the fourth was Sir Dudley North (q.v.), the 
economist; the fifth, John (1645-1683), master of Trinitjq 
Cambridge, and professor of Greek in the university; and the 
sixth, Roger (#.?>.), the lawyer and historian. 

The eldest son, Charles (d. 1691), was created Lord Grey 
of Rolleston during his father’s life, and succeeded his father 
as 5th Baron North; and on the death of his son, William, 
6th Lord North, without issue, in 1734, the barony of North 
went to a cousin, Francis North, 3rd baron, afterwards 1st 
earl of Guilford. The title of Lord North is that by which the 
2nd earl of Guilford, prime minister from 1770 to 1782, is best 
known in history (see Guileord, Barons and Earls of). 

George Augustus, 3rd earl of Guilford (d. 1802), left three 
daughters, and the barony of North fell into abeyance till 1841 
when it vested in Susan, Baroness North (1797-1884), wife of 
John Sidney Doyle, who took the name of North; at her death 
her son William Henry John North (b. 1836) succeeded as nth 
baron, the title now being separate from that of Guilford. 

NORTH, SIR DUDLEY (1641-1691), English economist, 
was 4th son of Dudley, 4th Lord North, who published, 
besides other things, Passages relating to the Long Parliament , 

1 Gardiner’s Civil War, iv. 285. 

2 Roger North's Autobiography , ed. by A. Jessopp, 68. 


es and recovered with some difficulty by his family — an 
ent curiously similar to that which befell Adam Smith in 
infancy. He engaged in foreign trade, especially with! 
:ey, and spent a number of years at Constantinople and 
rna. Some notices of the manners and customs of the east 
printed from his papers by his brother. Having returned 
>ndon with a considerable fortune, he continued to prosecute 
2 with the Levant. His ability and knowledge of commerce 
LCted the attention of the government, and he was further 
nmended by the influence of his brother Lord Guilford, 
ng the Tory reaction under Charles II. he was one of the 
ffs forced on the city of London with an express view to 
ring verdicts for the crown in state trials. He was knighted, 
was appointed a commissioner of customs, afterwards of 
treasury, and again of the customs. Having been elected 
ember of parliament under James II. , “'he took,” says 
n* North, “ the place of manager for the crown in all matters 
avenue.” After the Revolution he was called to account 
his alleged unconstitutional proceedings in his office of 
!ff. He died on the 31st of December 1691. 
is tract entitled Discourses upon Trade , principally directed 
e cases of the interest , coinage , clipping and increase of Money, 
published anonymously in 1691, and was edited in 1856 by 
. M'Gulloch in the Select Collection of Early English Tracts 
ommerce printed by the Political Economy Club of London, 
his thorough-going and emphatic assertion of the free-trade 
rine against the system of prohibitions which had gained 
lgth by the Revolution, North shows that wealth may 
independently of gold or silver, its source being human 
stry, applied either to the cultivation of the soil or to 
ufactures. It is a mistake to suppose that stagnation of 
e arises from want of money; it must arise either from a 
of the home market, or from a disturbance of foreign 
merce, or from diminished consumption caused by poverty, 
export of money in the course of traffic, instead of diminish- 
increases the national wealth, trade being only an exchange 
iperfluities. Nations are related to the world just in the 
; way as cities to the state or as families to the city. North 
hasizes more than his predecessors the value of the home 
e. With respect to the interest of capital, he maintains that 
;pends, like the price of any commodity, on the proportion 
emand and supply, and that a low rate is a result of the 
ive increase of capital, and cannot be brought about by 
:rary regulations, as had been proposed by Sir Josiah Child 
others. In arguing the question of free trade, he urges that 
y advantage given to one interest over another is injurious 
he public. No trade is unprofitable to the public; if it 
it would be given up; when trades thrive, so does the 
ic, of which they form a part. Prices must determine 
^selves, and cannot be fixed by law; and all forcible inter- 
ice with them does harm instead of good. No people can 
me rich by state regulations, — only by peace, industry, 
Lom and unimpeded economic activity. It wall be seen 
closely North’s view of things approach to that embodied 
j eighty years later in Adam Smith's great work. North 
med by Wilhelm Roscher as one of that “ great triumvirate ” 
•h in the 17th century raised the English school of economists 
he foremost place in Europe, the other members of the 
p being Locke and Petty. 

)RTH, MARIANNE (1830-1890), English naturalist and 
sr-painter, was born at Hastings on the 24th of October 1830, 
eldest daughter of a Norfolk landowner, descended from 
*r North (1653-1734). She trained as a vocalist under 
lame Sainton Dolby, but her voice failed, and she then devoted 
rif to painting flowers. After the death of her mother in 
she constantly travelled with her father, who was then 
tber of parliament for Hastings; and on his death in 1869 
resolved to realize her early ambition of painting the flora 
istant countries. In 1871-1872 with this object she went 
'anada, the United States and Jamaica, and spent a year 


a journey round the world, and for two years was occupied in 
painting the flora of California, Japan, Borneo, Java and Ceylon. 
The year 1878 she spent in India, and after her return she 
exhibited a number of her drawings in London. Her subsequent 
offer to present the collection to the botanical gardens at Kew, 
and to erect a gallery for their reception, was accepted, and the 
new buildings, designed by James Ferguson, were begun in the 
same year. At Darwin’s suggestion she went to Australia in 
1880, and for a year painted there and in New Zealand. Her 
gallery at Kew was opened in 1882. In 1883, after a visit by 
her to South Africa, an additional room was opened at the Kew 
gallery, and in 1884-1885 she worked at Seychelles and in Chile. 
Miss North died at Alderly in Gloucestershire on the 30th of August 
1890. The scientific accuracy with which she represented plant 
life in all parts of the world gives her work a permanent value. 

NORTH, ROGER (1653-1734), English lawyer and biographer, 
was the sixth son of the 4th Baron North. He acquired a good 
practice at the bar, being helped by his elder brother Francis, 
who became lord chancellor and was created Baron Guilford 
(<?.?>.), and in 1684 he became solicitor-general. But the Revolu- 
tion stopped his advancement, and he retired to his estate of 
Rougham in Norfolk, and increased, his fortune by marrying 
the daughter of Sir Robert Gayer. He collected books, and 
was constantly occupied in writing. But he is best known 
for his Lives of the Norths , published after his death, together 
with his own autobiography (see the edition in Bohn’s Standard 
Library , 1890, by Jessopp), a classic authority for the period. 
He died at Rougham on the 1st of March 1734, leaving a family 
from whom the Norths of Rougham are descended. 

He is to be distinguished from Roger North (1585-1652), brother 
of the 3rd baron, one of the captains who sailed with Raleigh in 1617, 
who projected the plantation of Guiana with an English colony. 

NORTH, SIR THOMAS (i 535 ?~i 6 oi?), English translator of 
PliUarcJi, second son of the 1st Baron North, was born about 
1535. He is supposed to have been a student of Peterbouse, 
Cambridge, and was entered at Lincoln’s Inn in 1557. In 1574 
he accompanied 1 his brother, Lord North, on a visit to the French 
court. He served as captain in the year of the Armada, and was 
knighted about three years later. His name is on the roll of 
justices of the peace for Cambridge in 1592 and again in 1597, 
and he received a small pension (£40 a year) from the queen 
in 1601. A third edition of his Plutarch was published, in 
1603, with a supplement of other translated biographies. He 
translated, in 1557, Guevara’s Reloj de Principes (commonly 
known as Libro Aureo), a compendium of moral counsels chiefly 
compiled from the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, under the 
j title of Diall of Princes . The English of this work is one of the 
earliest specimens of the ornate, copious and pointed style for 
which educated young Englishmen had acquired a taste in their 
Continental travels and studies. North translated from a French 
copy of Guevara, but seems to have been well acquainted with 
the Spanish version. The book had already been translated 
by Lord Berners, but without reproducing the rhetorical artifices 
of the original. North’s version, with its mannerisms and its 
constant use of antithesis, set the fashion which was to culminate 
in Lyly’s Eupkues . His next work was The M or all Philosophic 
of Doni (1570), a translation of an Italian collection of eastern 
fables. The first edition of his translation of Plutarch , from the 
French of Jacques Arriyot, appeared in 1579; The first edition 
was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, and was followed by other 
editions in 1595 and 1603, containing in each case fresh Lives . 
It is almost impossible to over-estimate the influence of North’s 
vigorous English on contemporary writers, and some critics have 
j called him the first master of English prose. The book formed 
the source from which Shakespeare drew the materials for his 
Julius Caesar , Coriolanus and Antony and Cleopatra. It is in 
the last-named play that he follows the Lives most closely, 
whole speeches being taken direct from North. 

North's Plutarch was reprinted for the “ Tudor Translations ” 
(1895), with an introduction by George Wyndham. 


, situated at the junction ot the N. ana b. Drancnes or tne cai survey is ta&en ox me. xwa .continents wmcn Dear mis name; 
c river, and the Boston & Maine (at the W. terminus and their points of similarity and contrast are broadly . 

Hoosac Tunnel) and the Boston & Albany railways, in indicated. When North America is compared with sohof^ 
treme N.W. part of the state. Pop. (1905) 22,150; (1910) the northern continents of the Old World, an important North 
. Area, 19-9 sq. m. In the city are the villages of North correspondence is found between it and the greater America 
3, Greylock and Blackinton. Within the city limits are part of Eurasia; but here the corresponding parts are 
ral bridge across Hudson Brook, 50-60 ft. high, and ruins of reversed, right and left, like the two hands. The Lauren- 
dassachusetts, which was captured in 1746 by French and tian highlands agree with Scandinavia and Finland, both having 
is under the command of Pierre Francois de Rigaud, escaped deformation since very ancient times. A series of water 
lier de Vaudreuil (1704-1772). North Adams is the seat of bodies (the Great lakes in North America; the southern Baltic, 
e Normal School (1897). Among its manufactures are with Onega, Ladoga, &c. in Europe) occupy depressions that 
1 (especially print) and woollen goods, and boots and shoes, are associated with the boundary between the very ancient lands 

00 the factory products of the city were valued at and their less ancient covering strata. The old worn-down and 

1,495, and i n T 9°5 at $8,035,705. North Adams secured re-elevated Appalachian mountains of south-eastern North 
oration as an independent township in 1878. Township America agree well with the Hercynian mountains of similar 
iment was abandoned and city government was organized history in middle Europe (Ardennes, Slate mountains of the 
5; in 1900 part of Williamstown was annexed. middle Rhine, -&c.), each range entering the sea at its Atlantic 

1 THALLERT 0 N, a market town in the Richmond parlia- end (in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland; in Brittany, Wales and 
ry division of the North Riding of Yorkshire, England, Ireland), and dipping under younger formations at its inland end. 
N.N.W. from York by the North Eastern railway, on which Certain younger ranges — seldom recognized as mountains 
an important junction. Pop. of urban district (1901) because they are mostly submerged .in the American mediter- 

It lies in a plain west of the Cleveland and Hambleton raneans (Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea), but of great absolute 
on the Sun Beck, a small tributary of the river Wiske. relief and with crests rising in the larger W'est Indian islands — 
lurch of All Saints is a large cruciform structure, Norman, may be compared with the younger ranges of southern Europe 
English and Perpendicular, with a central tower 80 ft. in (Pyrenees, Alps, Caucasus) bordering the classic Mediterranean 
. There is a grammar-school. Among the charities are and the seas farther east. The central plains of North America 
htal founded in 1476 by Richard Moore. There are no correspond well with the plains of Russia and western Siberia; 
of the fortified palace of the bishops of Durham, of the both stretch from great enclosed water bodies on the south to the 
Friars’ monastery founded in 1354, or of the Austin priory Arctic Ocean, and both are built of undisturbed Palaeozoic strata 
>d in 1341. The town has a considerable agricultural toward, the axis of symmetry and of younger strata away from it. 
and there are motor-engineering works. In the neighbour- Finally, the Western highlands of North America may be com- 
rf Northallerton is the priory of Mount Grace, a Carthusian pared with the great mountain complex of central and eastern 
itionof 1397. It consists of an outer court entered through Asia. In this remarkable succession of resemblances we find 
house, the church and chapter-house, with other buildings one of the best proofs of the continental unity of Eurasia. More- 
yn the north side, partly surrounded by monastic dwelling- over, the resemblances thus described controvert the idea, 
;. These houses, wfith gardens attached, also surround three prevalent when geology was less advanced than to-day, that the 
;>f the cloister court, which lies north of the outer court. New World of civilized discovery is an “ old world ” geologically, 
vicinity are a monks’ well and a ruined chapel of the 16th and that the Old World of history is geologically “ new.” Both 
■y. ' worlds are so old, and both share so well the effects of successive 

thallerton (Alvetune, Ailerton) is said to have been a geological changes from the most ancient to the most modern 
n station and afterwards a Saxon “ burgh,” but nothing is periods, that neither can regard the other as older or younger than 

1 with certainty about it before the account given in the itself. 

sday Survey, which shows that before the Conquest Earl There are several climatic similarities between North America 
1 had held the manor, but that the Normans had destroyed and Eurasia. The Appalachians and the Hercynian mountains 
utterly that it was still waste in 1086. Soon after his of middle Europe both contain extensive coal deposits of similar 
ion William Rufus gave it to the bishop of Durham, whose geological age, thus indicating a climatic and geographic re- 
sors continued to hold it until it was taken over by the semblance at a time of great antiquity. The Lauren tian ,high- 
astical commissioners in 1865. As a borough by pre- lands and the Scandinavian highlands were both heavily and 
on Northallerton returned two members to the parliament repeatedly glaciated in recent geological times, and the ice 
8, but was not represented again until 1640, when its ancient sheets that crept out on all sides from those centres spread far 
iges were restored. The Municipal Reform Act of 1832 over the lower lands to the south and away from the axis of 
id the number of members to one, and in 1885 the town was symmetry towards the continental interior, scouring the high- 
achised. The first account of the borough and its privileges lands and leaving them rocky and barren, strewing extensive 
tained in an inquisition taken in 1333 after the death of drift deposits over the peripheral areas, and thus significantly 
iny, bishop of Durham, which shows that the burgesses modifying their form and drainage; while the much loftier 
he town with the markets and fairs at a fee-farm rent of 40 mountain ranges of western America and central Asia suffered, 
yearly, and that they had two reeves who sat in court singularly enough, a far less extensive glaciation. At the present 
he bishop’s bailiff to hear the disputes of the townspeople, time, the plentiful and well-distributed rainfall of the continental 
orm of government continued until 1851, when a local board border on either side of the Atlantic is succeeded by an increasing 
>rmed, which in 1894 w^as superseded by an urban district aridity towards the continental interior, until the broad plains 
il. A weekly market on Wednesday was granted by King that rise towards the distant mountain complexes are com- 
to the bishop in 1205. A subsequent bishop obtained a paratively barren or even desert. Within each greater mountain 
of a fair on St Bartholomew’s day, which according to area extensive interior drainage basins are found holding salt 
en (circa 1585), had become almost “ the most thronged ” lakes, and the recently determined former extension of these 
fair in England, but is no longer held. In 1317 the town lakes in Central Asia agrees with the well-proved extension of 
urnt by the Scots under Robert Bruce, although the bur- Pleistocene lacustrine conditions in western North America, 
paid 3000 marks that it might be spared. Inconsequence The following sketch of the geological development of North 
vere exempted from taxes in 1319. America considers the larger physiographic divisions already 

indicated. 

Victoria County History , Yorkshire ; C. J. D. Ingledew, The The extensive area of ancient crystalline rocks (Archean), 
y and Antiquities of Northallerton in the County of York (1858); stretching from Labrador past Hudson Bay to the Arctic Ocean, 
>aywell, The History and Annals of Northallerton (1885). is of greatly disordered structure, and hence must have once had a 


depths can such texture ana foliation t>e acquired, ootn 
. these lines of evidence lead to the conclusion that the 
a< * s ' moderate relief prevalent over the existing Laurentian region 
work of persevering erosion during a long continuance of dry 
conditions, and hence that the region must be regarded as 
n-down mountain system. The worn-down old land is gently 
tpped, chiefly around the south and west, and south of Hudson 
by very early Palaeozoic strata which rest upon the eroded 
:e of the crystallines, thus proving that the destruction of the 
it mountains had already been accomplished before some of 
tdest fossiliferous formations of the world had been deposited, 
e evidence goes to prove that from then to now the Laurentian 
1 has been relatively quiescent. In all subsequent time there 
been here only moderate oscillations of level, one of which 
sd the transgression of the ancient sea in which the overlapping 
l were deposited, while another of much, more modern date gave 
igion its present highland altitude (1000 to 2000 ft, ; mountains 
the Labrador coast, 8000 ft.), again offering it to the forces of 
>n. ' ■ ■ 

s this ancient Laurentian area that the earlier geologists named 
Continental Nucleus,” as if it had been the first part of North 
ica to rise from the primeval waters of an. assumed universal 
. The “ Archean V,” formed by the two, arms of the Lauren- 
oldland stretching from Labrador to the Arctic, between 
1 Hudson Bay is included, has been repeatedly described as the 
: ; area of the continent, the beginning around which many later 
ions have built, the existing outlines; and as such it has been 
:ed in favour of the theory of the permanence of coptine nts. 
vhen thus stated, the half of the story in favour of this theory 
told. Hudson Bay is not due to a primitive failure of elevation 
-en the arms of the “ Archean. V **;■ it is not a deep basin 
3 floor has never emerged from the primeval ocean, but an 
nt and comparatively shallow depression in a pre-existent land, 
which the sea flowed as the surface sank below sea-level. South 
vest from the" Archean ■Nucleus,” the Cambrian strata of the 
il plains of North America are foupd to lie, wherever their base 
covered, on a foundation that possesses ah the essential features 
e Laurentian oldland. This relation is found all around the 
>ndack mountains in New York, : along the; Appalachians 
1 ward to Georgia, through the Mississippi basin in Wisconsin 
VBssouri, and beyond in Texas, and farther west in the Black 
as well as certain points in the Rocky ^ Mountains region, 
e the pre-Cambrian land surface of the continent must have had 
inly a vastly greater area than was formerly attributed to it, 
iso an earlier origin; for at the time when it was thought by 
lder geologists to, be first rising from the primeval ocean, it is 
proved to have been slowly sinking after a prolonged land exist- 
, The crystalline Archaean rocks in the Laurentian, region and 
attered fellows cannot possibly be explained as a primitive sea 
»m, rising above sea-level to make the beginning of a continent 
receiving Cambrian strata upon its still submerged borders, 
mly as portions of an already old and deeply-denuded land area, 

1 was in pre-f ambrian time much larger than the visible 
entian area of to-day, and which was reduced to perhaps half 
imeyal dimensions by a gradual submergence beneath the trans- 
ing sea, in which the Cambrian sediments were laid down, 
re thus led to believe that , much of the continent of to-day was. 
itinent in the earliest geological times, ,and that the seas which : j 
y covered it, in Palaeozoic and Mesozoic time were due to 
al submergence, not to partial emergence. Furthermore, all the 
ie strata that now stretch over a large part of what is believed 
ve been the ancient continental surface are of relatively shallow 
r origin; none of them bears any close resemblance to the 
sits of. the deep oceans that have been so well studied of late 
i. Hence the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic seas of North America 
not deep oceans, and as far as this continent is concerned it 
• no means admissible to assume, as some of the earlier geo- 
;s did, that the position of continents and oceans have repeatedly 
ged places. The testimony of the, rocks is decidedly in favour 
ana’s view that: continental masses are relatively permanent. 
ie. early history of the Laurentian region has been dwelt upon 
ase of its great importance in the. history of the continent, 
because its history has so generally been misunderstood. To 
: reasons may be added a third ; through Palaeozoic and 
)zoic time the history of the Laurentian region is for the most 
a blank. Records are wanting from the early Palaeozoic to 
Pleistocene., when the Laurentian uplands became the centres 
“which the ice sheets of the Glacial period spread out on all sides. 

result of this, late chapter in the history of the region, the 
hered soils of earlier periods were swept away along with an 
own. amount of firm rock, leaving bare ledges, scattered boulders 
gravelly, drift to-day upon a rugged upland without mountains 
pt in north-east Labrador), but diversified by innumerable 
sand hollows. The drainage of the region has thus been thrown 
disorder; large and small lakes and marshy hollows abound; 
streams , are repeatedly interrupted b^ rapids, and frequently 
into two or more channels, \ enclosing islands many miles 


Deit; stretcmng irom iNewiounaiana to Aiacama. it seems tor tne 
most part to have belonged in the earliest times to the 
great pre-Cambrian land area, of which the Laurentian , 

highland is the more manifest representative; for where- ' 

ever the basal members of the Palaeozoic sedimentary 
series are found in the Appalachians, they fest upon a floor of 
denuded Archean rocks, and the lowest layers are largely composed 
of Archaean detritus. This province must, however, be set aside 
from the undisturbed Laurentian region because of the repeated 
movements of depression, deformation and elevation that it' has 
suffered, generally along a north-east south-west trend, causing the 
successive alternations of heavy deposition, and almost equally, heavy 
denudation that have prevailed with varying intensity during the 
whole stretch of geological time covered by the fossiliferous record. 
The earliest important mountain-making disturbances interrupted 
the conditions of deposition in Cambrian time, and produced what 
has been called the Green Mountain system. A later, and probably 
greater, disturbance, with its climax at the close of Carboniferous 
time, established the Appalachian- Mountain system; but, as under- 
stood to-day, the " Appalachian revolution ” of the older geologists 
should be regarded as a long-lasting process, perhaps intermittently 
enduring as long as the whole of Carboniferous time. A subordinate 
period of deposition and deformation Occurred early in Mesozbic 
time, marked by the accumulation and disturbance of several basins 
of the Newark formation, roughly corresponding to the Triassic of 
Europe. 

The Appalachian mountains of to-day were formerly regarded as 
the unconsumed remnants of the chief Appalachian uplift; but it 
is now generally agreed that Mesozoic erosion reduced the greater 
part of the range to a lowland of moderate or small relief, leaving 
only isolated groups of subdued mountains in the areas of the most- 1 
resistant rocks, and that the altitude and form of the mountains 
of to-day are chiefly the result of the Tertiary elevation and dis- 
section of the previously worn-down mass — the additional height* 
thus given in Tertiary time to the pre-existent subdued mountain 
groups making them now the loftiest areas of the range, as in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire (Mount Washington, 6293 ft.) 
and the Black Mountains of North Carolina (Mount Mitchell, 671 1 
ft.). It is interesting to note that the axis of Tertiary elevation 
is nearly parallel to and closely associated with the axes of the earlier 
disturbances, but it lies somewhat to the north-west of its prede- 
cessors, and therefore involves considerable areas of flat-lying 
Palaeozoic strata on the inner side of the previously disturbed belt 
from New York to Alabama, thus producing what is known as the 
Alleghany plateau (altitudes, 2000 to 4000 ft.). It should be added 
that the Ozark, plateau of Missouri and the Ouachita mountains on 
the south, in Arkansas and farther west, are related to one another 
in much the same way as the Alleghany plateau and the middle 
ranges of the Appalachians — the two pairs corresponding to a 
remarkable degree in regard to conditions of ancient accumulation, 
medieval deformation and denudation, and more modern uplift' 
and dissection; it is, therefore, admissible to classify this western 
group of uplifts as an annex to the normal Appalachians .' *' Numerous 
and extensive coal seams occur in the worn-down Appalachians of 
Nova Scotia, Pennsylvania and Alabama, as well as in the Alleghany 
plateau from Pennsylvania to Alabama, and in the extension of the- 
same strata through the Ohio and middle Mississippi basins. 

The eastern coast of the continent has a rocky and ragged shore 
line from Maine to Greenland, with numerous submerged lowlands 
and valleys forming bays, and as many uplands and ridges out- 
stretching in promontories and islands; this being the result of the 
summation or many movements of the land, whose total gives an 
increasing measure of depression to the north, where an archipelago’ 
at last replaces what was probably once a corner of the continent; 
but the measure of the depression is uncertain, because of the doubt 
regarding the depth beneath sea-level to which the Pleistocene 
glaciers may have Worn the pre-Glacial valleys. South of New 
England, along the Atlantic coast, and around the border of the gulf 
into Mexico, the dominating movement of the land in late geological 
periods has been upward with respect to sea-level, whereby a former 
sea bottom, on which the land waste of Cretaceous and Tertiary 
times had been outspread, was revealed as a coastal plain, across 
which the rivers of the former land area now extend their courses, 
from, the old shore line to the new. Part of the same plain, still sub- 
merged, forms the “ continental shelf ” of the mid-Atlantic border. 
Florida seems to be a projecting swell of this shelf, around whose 
extremity coral reefs have been added, but whose greater mass is still 
under a shallow sea cover. Along the ragged coast in the north a 
moderate and very modern movement of elevation has laid bare; 
clay-floored lowlands that were lately beneath the sea; as in the plain 
of the lower St Lawrence valley, while along the coastal plain of the 
south a slight movement of depression has drowned a number of low 
valley floors, producing shallow arms of the sea, as Chesapeake Bay, 
Albemarle and Pamlico Sound and Mobile Bay. All the Coast south 
of New York is low, and a great part of it is fringed with wave-built 
sand-reefs. 

The great complex of mountains in the Western highland^' 


. ana nppaiacnian regions in naving sutterea numerous 
disorderly 'movements at dates so recent that the existing 
relief of the region bears a significant relation to its irregular 
86 uplifts ; a relation that doubtless once obtained in the older- 
ain areas of the east, where it has now been obliterated by 
i. It is not, however, only in modern geological periods that 
ain-making disturbances have prevailed in the regions of the 
'n highlands; their geological history is one of repeated and 
mtinued movement — the ruins of the more ancient upheavals 
ing materials for the strata of newer ranges. For example, in 
a an axial belt of ancient rocks is bordered on the east and 
y stratified formations of enormous thickness (40,000 to 60,000 
ose on the west including a large share of contemporaneous 
ic materials; all three belts having been deformed and up- 
1, as well as deeply dissected in the later chapters of geological 
It is, however, important to note that the interval between 
zoic and Mesozoic time, in which mountain-making disturb- I 
vere so general in western Europe and eastern North America : 
ie older geologists thought them to be of world-wide extent, 
:re generally passed over in relative quiet, so that continuous 
ntation produced in certain districts a conformable series 
osits from Silurian to Cretaceous time. Furthermore, the 
liferous period, which gained its name from the. extensive coal 
:s tha,t were then formed in western Europe and eastern North 
:a, was a . marine limestone-making period in the Cordilleran 

re is here exemplified, as might be expected in a region extend- 
er 3000 m. from Alaska to southern Mexico, and measuring 

000 m. in breadth at its middle, a great variety of plateau 
ountain structures. The broad upheaval of adjacent blocks 
h-crust without significant tilting or disturbance has produced 
ateaus of Arizona and Utah. Some of the. simplest and 
ist mountain ridges in the world are to be found in the broken 
ted lava blocks of southern Oregon. Tilted blocks on a larger 
nuch more affected by processes of sculpture, are found in the 
t Elias Alps of Alaska, the site of some of the greatest glaciers 
world. The wall of a huge fracture, now elaborately carved, 
utes the western slope of the Wahsatch range, facing the desert 
>f Utah. Ranges of a relatively simple arch structure are seen 
Uinta mountains of Wyoming and Utah. Arched upheavals 
laracterize the front range of the Rocky Mountains proper in 
do and Wyoming and in the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
g ;up the strata of the adjacent plains in the simplest fashion, 
■oducing dome-like mountains, now deeply dissected by out- 

1 consequent streams. A remarkable change in the structure 
3 .ocky Mountains occurs north of the Missouri river in Montana 
>rthward into Canada, where the front range is of synclinal or 

structure, with the youngest instead of the oldest rocks along 
is, while the strata of the plains are bent down and over-- 
in the most abnormal manner. Indeed, mountain structure 
of so great diversity in various parts of the Cordilleran region 
elude general description. The disturbances extend directly 
western, coast line, including not only the coast range of Cali- 
but the peninsular area of Lower California (belonging to 
and the detached mountainous islands of British Columbia 
aska. 

:anoes of commanding form here and there dominate the 
as and mountains. Orizaba, Popocatepetl and, their neigh- 
terminating the Cordilleran system in Mexico; Mount San 
sco, bearing snow and Arctic plants above the nearly desert 
a of Arizona; Mount Shasta, with small glaciers in northern 
*nia: Mount Rainier, with extensive glaciers surmounting the 
le range of Washington; Mount Wrangell in Alaska, and 
* on the many cones in the curved chain of the Aleutian 
all these have been heaped up around vents through which 
ivas rose from some deep source. Vast lava floods have been 
l out at different times. The southern part of the Mexican 
a is built up in large, measure of lava sheets, capped with 
oes. Extensive lava beds, barren and rugged, cover large 
n north-eastern California. The basins of Snake and Columbia 
in Idaho and Washington are flooded with older and more 
ive lava sheets, whose borders lap around promontories and 
; of the “ mainland.” Still older lava-flows in British Columbia 
w deeply dissected by the branches of Frazer river, and remain 
1 disconnected upland areas. High plateaus in Utah are pro- 
by a heavy Hva capping, the result of great eruptions before 
iteaus were uplifted. Here and there rise dome-like mountains, 
■ult of the underground intrusion of lavas in cistern-like spaces, 
g “ laccoliths,” and blistering up the overlying strata. Thus, 
mntain upheaval or volcanic eruption, great altitudes have 
gained. Where the uplift has been strong, ranges of truly 
form with . extensive snow-fields and glaciers occur, as in the 
^ range of Canada (now traversed by the Canadian Pacific 
y), and again in Alaska. Heights of 12,000 and 14,000 ft. are 
ed by numerous summits in the central part of the system; 
e dominating peaks are found far in the north-west and in 
nth. Several mountains in Alaska exceed 18,000 ft. (Mount 


01 more than a mile over vast areas. 

As in all regions of great altitude, the erosion of valleys has 
progressed on a magnificent scale in the Cordilleran region, and the 
actual form of many of its parts is more the result of sculpturing 
than of uplifting. The plateaus of Arizona are traversed by the deep 
canons of the Colorado river and its branches, at places 1 m. deep, 
and with elaborately carved walls. Upon the plateaus themselves, 
long and ragged cliffs of recession attest an even greater work of 
erosion than the canons. In all the mountain ranges except those 
of youngest uplift, valleys have been actively eroded, sometimes 
producing steep, peaks as in Mount Assiniboine (11,500 ft.) in the 
Canadian Rockies, rivalling the Swiss Matterhorn in sharpness of 
form; but the greater number of summits have been worn to roughly 
pyramidal form between wide-flaring valleys, and the mountain 
flanks have thus come to be extensively covered with rock waste 
lying on slopes of relatively uniform declivity. Some of the ranges 
are in a second cycle of dissection, having been once worn down to 
moderate relief and now being elevated for renewed erosion; the 
Sierra Nevada of California is believed to be, in part, of this history, 
having at least in its central and northern parts been well reduced 
and now again enjoying a mountainous character in virtue of a later 
slanting uplift en bloc , with rapid descent on its eastern fractured 
face. Other ranges, . almost completely worn down, still remain 
low, as in south-eastern California, where they are now represented 
by gently sloping rock floors veneered with gravel and retaining only 
small remnants of their original mass still unconsumed; thus the 
end, as well as the beginning, of the cycle of erosion, together with 
many complications of its progress, are illustrated in different parts 
of this great and varied mountain system. In the fjorded coast of 
Alaska, as well as in the higher northern ranges, signs of intense 
glacial erosion are seen in the cirques at the valley heads and in the 
discordant junction of the “hanging” lateral valleys and the deep 
trunk valleys — the floors of the former being cut off on the walls 
of the latter. 

Fitting complements of the deeply-eroded mountains are found in 
the great accumulations of mountain waste now occupying basins 
of depression between the various ranges, as in Mexico, Utah, 
Nevada, Montana and elsewhere. Erosion and transportation here 
combine to build up the floors of the basins with the waste of the 
surrounding highlands; a result that is peculiarly beneficial in 
Mexico -where the climate of the plateau basins is rendered relatively 
temperate by reason of its altitude, and where the surface is easily 
habitable by reason of its small relief. In the larger depressions, as 
along the boundary of the United States and Mexico, isolated ranges 
frequently rise like islands over the plain of waste that has been 
built up on their flanks. Shallow saline lakes or playas (wet-weather 
lakes) without outlets lie on the lowest parts of the waste-filled 
basins; their failure to overflow in rivers discharging to the sea 
being less the result of enclosure by barriers than of deficiency of 
rainfall; for it is chiefly in the aricl region that the waste-floored 
basins are best developed. Indeed, the rainfall is often so scanty 
that the streams from the mountains — where most of the little 
precipitation occurs — often fail even to form lakes, withering away 
on the waste plains. In all these cases, the wash of rock waste from 
the mountains remains on the continent and builds up the basin 
plains, instead of being carried away from the land to form stratified 
sediments on the sea floor. The habit of gathering mountain waste 
in interior basins that characterizes so much of the Cordilleran 
.region to-day is only the continuation of an earlier practice, for 
extensive basin deposits of Tertiary date are found in many parts 
of the Cordilleran region; some of them are famous for preserving 
vertebrate fossils, such as those of the many-toed ancestors of the 
horse. 

Between the loftier western highlands and the lower eastern 
.highlands (Laurentian and Appalachian) lies a great extension of 
medial plains, stretching in moderate altitude from the „ .. . 
Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, and having in their a 

middle a breadth of 1500 m. They are composed PIa * ns * 
throughout of nearly horizontal strata and mark a region long 
exempt from strong disturbance. Although for the most part floored 
by marine formations, their structure and composition indicate, as 
has already been said, relatively shallow water. The ancient sea 
that once occupied the middle belt of the Continent therefore had 
little likeness to the abysmal oceans, but resembled rather the shallow 
ocean margins that to-day overlap various continental masses — 
the largest example of this kind now existing being between Asia and 
Australia. The eastern part of the plains is underlaid by Palaeozoic 
strata, already mentioned as having been laid down upon the sub- 
siding Archaean continent or folded, in the making of the Appal- 
achians; coal beds are here included in the Ohio and middle Missis- 
sippi basins. The area of the western plains remained submerged 
to a later date, preserving a stretch of marine waters to the end of 
Mesozoic time, and thus resembling the lowland belt of western 
Asia, which was similarly covered by a broad and a shallow arm 
of the ocean extending from the Arctic to the European mediter- 
raneans until a late geological date. The surface of the medial plains 
is not always so even as might be inferred from their name. Both 








i : later elevatory movement. The great river basins, for 
rth America is famous, have thus been formed between 
rn and western highlands — the Mississippi receiving 
tge of a vast area, (about 1,240,000 sq. m.) for discharge 
ith, while the Saskatchewan and Mackenzie gather their 
m somewhat less extensive areas in the north. Pleistocene 
covered the plains of the Ohio, upper Mississippi and 
districts with extensive deposits of ice-laid or water-laid 
ishing a generally smooth surface and a fertile soil: here 
le prairies— treeless, but richly grassed, 
ditional continuity of the Cordilleras of North and South 
las been broken by investigations in the isthmian portion 
of the northern continent. The structural peculiarities 
of the western highlands of North America may be traced 
only to the east and west belt of great volcanoes by 
which the plateau of central Mexico is terminated on the 
south. The ranges of the Andes fail to reach Panama, 
from which the nearest one is separated by the valley of 
o. The two Cordilleras are out of line with each other, 
ends are some 1200 m. apart. Central America, the West 
i various submarine ridges by which the islands are con- 
,th one another and with the mainland to the west, as 
rtain ranges along the northern margin of South America, 
together in what has been termed the Antillean mountain 
1 which east and west trends of late geological date pre- 
, with abundant volcanic additions on the Pacific border 
1 America, and along the eastern end of the system in the 

1 islands of the Lesser Antilles. The unity of this system 
until recently overlooked partly because the Antillean 

2 for the most part still under water, and yet further because 
noes which form the strongest reliefs of the isthmian region 
anged along the Pacific coast as to suggest the continuity 
‘ordilleran systems on the north and south; but these 
are really only superadded to a foundation of quite another 
iological studies on the mainland and on the islands have 
at both fundamental structure and surface form are not 
in; and numerous soundings in the adjacent mediterraneans 
hat the islands are best interpreted as the somewhat 
:rests of great crustal ridges. The warm waters that bathe 

fndies come with a high temperature from the equatorial 
and favour the growth of corals along the shores. Fringing 
ted reefs are known on many of the. islands. The Bahamas 
ightly overtopping parts of a broad platform of coral and 
areous marine, deposits, of which the greater area constitutes 
shallow banks, which descend by a steep , slope on the 
t to great depths in the Atlantic. The lowlands of Yucatan 
Florida in being the emerged part of a much larger mass, 
an equal portion is still under water in the shelf around the 
Mexico. All this region is luxuriantly productive and is 
eously surrounded by waters which would be barren and 
:e the Sahara, if replaced by lowlands. The active volcanoes 
acific slope have built many con^s and uplands, some of 
oric eruptions having been of terrible violence. Thus Lake 
a, once a bay of the Pacific, has been cut off by volcanic 
leaving only the Gulf of Fonseca open to the western ocean, 
le level of the lake behind the barrier and turning its dis- 
istward to the Caribbean Sea across what was once the 
inic watershed. 

ccessive crustal movements by which the land area of what 
know as North America has been increased and connected 
have determined the growth of several great river systems 
through which the broader part of the continent is drained, 
ements that resulted in the emergence of the Plains had the 
engrafting many ancient rivers of moderate size upon trunks 
:al dimensions. The Mississippi .system, some of whose 
►ranches probably date from early Mesozoic time, received 
iforcements by the addition of many long western branches 
iry time, roughly contemporaneous with the uplift of the 
3tal plain by which the lower trunk of the river was extended 
a. The present headwaters of that river-trunk to which the 
Mississippi is applied, and which for that reason have gained 
e subjective importance, are of relatively modern date, as 
controlled by the abundant glacial deposits of northern 
ta. The evolution of the Mackenzie resembles that of the 
►pi in a very general way, although some of its eastern 
may be the descendants of ancestors more, ancient than 
wing westward from the Appalachians ; but the regime of 
t northern river is strikingly unlike that of its still greater 
analogue on account of its course being from a warmer to 
climate: hence ice-dams, obstructed discharge, and oVer- 
ur every spring. The Nelson and the St Lawrence systems, 
eastward to Hudson Bay and St Lawrence Gulf, receive 
from areas that would belong to the Mackenzie and the 
3pi systems under a simpler plan of continental growth; 
e is much reason for thinking that this simpler plan obtained 
i occurrence of those changes, in association with the Glacial 
vhereby sea waters gained access to the depressions: that . now 


-below those belonging to the Atlantic. The greatest is the Y ukon, 
of farther Canada and inner Alaska, one of the great rivers of the 
world, little known until the active exploration of its basin for gold- 
fields. The Frazer drains much of the mountainous area of southern 
British Columbia, as the Columbia drains that of the north-western 
United States;, the latter is peculiar in that one of its headwaters 
rises at the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains in northern Montana 
and flows westward through the ranges. The Colorado discharges 
a muddy current into the Gulf of California; but for the aridity of 
its large drainage area its volume would be much larger* The same 
is true of the Rio Grande, whose name would be better justified if so 
much of its basin were not semi-arid. 

The most remarkable lacustrine region of the continent, rivalling 
that of Central Africa, forms a belt around the border of the Lauren- 
tian highland; here, in addition to ten large lakes, there Lakes* 
are hundreds of medium size, and many thousand small 
lakes. They are peculiar in occupying a region of moderate relief, 
in which no strong dislocations have taken place in recent geological 
time (unless in the case of Lake Superior), and thus in contrasting 
with the great African lakes which occupy rift-valleys or graben of 
comparatively recent fracture. The Lau'rentian lakes are further 
characterized by an intimate association with the ice-sheets of the 
Glacial period; but while glacial erosion and drift obstruction 
suffice to account for the smaller lakes, it is very probable that broad 
crustal warping and drainage reversal have been potent aids to the 
other processes in producing the great lakes. The northern Cordil- 
leran region contains many beautiful lakes of moderate size in deep 
valleys among the crowded ranges of the narrowed mountain belt. 
Their origin has not been closely studied. The basins among the 
spaced ranges of the middle and southern Cordilleras, in the United 
States and Mexico, contain many lakes that occupy shallow depres- 
sions in desert plains; they are usually without outlet and saline; 
many of the basins were formerly occupied by lakes of much greater 
size, some of which overflowed, implying a climate moister than 
that of to-day, probably correlated with the glacial climate of the 
regions farther north. Lakes in volcanic craters or*behind volcanic 
barriers occur in Central America, while Florida possesses many 
small lakes in limestone basins. The following table is taken from 
Russell’s Lakes of North America : — 


Lake. 

Altitude. 

Area. 

Depth. 


Ft. 

Sq. m. 

Ft. 

Ontario 

247 

7,200 (?) 

738 

Erie . 

573 

9,900 

210 

Huron 

582 

22,322 

750 

Michigan . . . . 

582 

21,729 

870 

Superior . • : . 

602 

31,000 

1008 


■ The climatic features of North America are best appreciated 
when considered as exhibiting modifications of those general climatic 
conditions which prevail in consequence of the globular climate 
form of the earth as ayvhole. In January, when the iso- 
therms of 65° to 75 0 F. stretch almost directly across land and sea in 
the north torrid zone, a mean temperature of zero or less invades the 
region north-west of Hudson Bay, which thus resembles north-eastern 
Asia in departing greatly from the mean prevailing in similar latitudes 
on the northern oceans, and in bringing upon the northern lands an 
extension of frigid conditions that have no analogue in the southern or 
oceanic hemisphere. In July, when the isotherms of 40° and 50° 
have a tolerably direct course around the latitude circles that border 
the continent on the north, a great middle area of North America 
becomes warmer than the seas on the east and west, having a mean 
of over 80 and in part over 90 °. In January the Hudson Bay region 
is 30 0 colder than the. mean of its own latitude, about 60 0 colder than 
the mean of the corresponding southern latitude; while in July the 
Arizona- Mexican region is 20® above the mean of its own latitude* 
or about 40 0 above the mean of the corresponding southern latitude. 
In both winter and summer the isotherms are more closely crowded 
while crossing the continent than while crossing the adjacent oceans; 
or, in other words, the poleward temperature gradient is stronger 
on the land than on the oceans; and all these features should be 
regarded as inherent characteristics of /the climate of North America 
in virtue of its being a continent chiefly in temperate latitudes. 

An associated feature of continental climate. is found in the strong 
annual range of temperature of the central land area. The range 
between the means of January and July exceeds 40 0 for the largest 
part of the lands, and 70 0 for much of the northern lands; the range 
of extreme temperatures is much greater. On corresponding oceanic 
areas in the northern hemisphere the range is little more than 20 
and in the southern hemisphere it is probably less than 10°. It 
must appear from this that if the largest part of North America is 
said to be in the north temperate zone, 44 temperate ” must be taken 
as having little of the meaning originally given to it in southern 
Europe, for the winter cold is severe and the summer heat is excessive 
over much of the. North American continent. 

The several members of, the terrestrial wind system, including 


wiuus ui iiuuuie jdiuuues ana me irregular wmas oi tne 
>lar regions, are well exemplified over North America; but, as is 
>ually the case on land, the systematic movement of the atmosphere 
better seen in the drift of the clouds than in the movement of the 
irface winds, which are much modified by the changes from hill to 
illey, from mountain to plain. Nevertheless the prevalence of the 
meral atmosphere currents has much to do with the control of 
irtain values of annual temperature range, as well as with the 
stribution of. rainfall. The former are small (about 20°) along a 
eat stretch of the Pacific coast, even as far north as Alaska, where 
ie moderating influences of the ocean are brought upon the land 
7 the westerly winds; w'hile a range appropriate to a continental 
terior (30 ° or 40 °) is experienced over most of the eastern side of 
ie continent in temperate latitudes, and even upon the North 
tlantic ocean near the American coast, where strong seasonal 
Langes of temperature are carried forward by the westerly winds, 
is particularly in this respect that the general climatic resemblances 
itween North America and Eurasia, above referred to, are broken; 
r eastern Canada and western Europe are strikingly unlike in 
asonal variations of temperature. Labrador is about io° cooler 
an northern Germany in July, but nearly 40 0 colder in January. 
The distribution of rainfall is in general controlled by the prevailing 
iurse of the winds. The West Indies receive abundant rain from 
e passing trades. In Mexico and Central America the eastern slopes 
e for the most part better watered than the western, because the 
mds there come chiefly from the east (maximum over 100 in. in 
uatemala and adjacent parts). . Farther north the reverse holds true ; 
e Pacific slope north of 40° latitude has an abundant rainfall (maxi- 
usn over 100 in.), and its mountains are clothed with dense forests, 
here are large areas of deficient rainfall (less than 20 in.) in the interior 
the continent, where the intermontane basins and the piedmont 
ains that slope eastward from the Rocky Mountains in middle lati- 
des are treeless. The areas afflicted with dryness are unsymmetri- 
lly distributed, being west of the medial meridian (95 °), because of 
e ranges near the Pacific by which rain is withheld from the basins 
id from the plains farther east. The dryness is induced not only 
r light precipitation, but also by active evaporation in the warm 
ason — a rule *that holds true until a high latitude is reached. 
1st of the medial meridian great profit is received from the warm 
id moist winds that are drawn inland from the water surface of the 
editerraneans (Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea) which so advan- 
geously occupy the latitudes that are given up to the Sahara in 
e Old World. It is largely on this account that the central and 
stern parts of the Mississippi basin enjoy a sufficient and well- 
stributed rainfall, producing forests or fertile prairies over great 
eas (rainfall over 40 in.). Regions of prevailing snowfall are chiefly 
the north-west and north-east; the .former includes the higher 
nges of the western highlands in Canada. and Alaska, where the 
owfall from the Pacific winds is heavy, and extensive snowfields 
id glaciers are formed; the former includes Greenland, where a 
;avy ice-sheet shrouds the land, the snowfall of moderate measure 
:ing probably supplied mostly from the North Atlantic. In the 
uthern- continental interior snow covers the ground during the 
nter season, not that the snowfall is heavy but that the persistent 
Id weather preserves the moderate amount that falls. 

The extension of the continent across the belts of the terrestrial 
nd system tends to turn branch winds from the westerlies toward 
e . trades on the Pacific border, and from the trades toward the 
?sterlies on the Atlantic border. This effect is strengthened in 
mmer, when the higher temperature prevalent over the continent 
uses the air to flow away from above the lands, and to accumulate 
r er the neighbouring oceans, on each of which a vast anticyclone 
thereby established— the circulation of the atmosphere over the 
orth Atlantic and North Pacific thus coming to simulate the circu- 
tion of the surface waters of the oceans themselves. It is partly 
l account of this deflection of the summer winds up the Mississippi 
Jley that the eastern interior of the continent receives a beneficent 
infall as already stated. In winter when the inflow from the south 
replaced by an outflow, little rain or snow would fall but for the 
draft winds of cyclonic storms by which the outflow appropriate 
the cold season of the continent is temporarily reversed. The 
se play of the cyclonic winds north and south over the great medial 
ains permits indrafts from torrid and frigid sources, which some- 
nes succeed each other rapidly, producing abrupt and frequent 
rather changes. Something of the same contrasts is produced by 
inds drawn in upon the eastern coast alternately from over the moist 
id warm waters of the Gulf Stream, and from over the moist and 
>ld waters of the Labrador current. 

The southerly flow of the branching winds along the Pacific coast 
yes them a drying quality, and thus still further broadens the 
istern arid region towards the ocean until it reaches the coast in 
uthern California and north-western Mexico (rainfall less than 10 
.), there joining the arid belt of western Mexico and presenting a 
rong contrast to the rainy forested coast farther north; but 
though unfavourably dry, the southern California coast is one of 
e most truly temperate regions of the world, in respect of mildness 
id constancy of temperature. The drying winds cover all California 
summer, but they migrate southward in the winter* giving place 
the stormy westerlies. Thus California has a subtropical climate 


ana ^lasxa rnere is pientitui raintau an tne year round, and farther 
south there is persistent aridity. 

The fauna of North America (Nearctic) is more closely related to 
that of Europe- Asia (Palaearctic) than to that of any other zoo- 
geographical province; the two being united by many 
writers in one faunal province (Holarctic). The reindeer Fauna* 
(caribou), beaver and polar bear are common to both provinces. 
The moose, wapiti, bison and grizzly bear of North America are 
closely related to the elk, red deer or stag, aurochs and brown 
bear of Eurasia; and the following groups are well represented in 
both provinces; cats, lynxes, weasels, bears, wolves, foxes, seals, 
hares, squirrels, marmots, lemming, sheep and deer. On the other 
hand the following forms are characteristic of North America: 
0 rodents ) pouched rats or gophers, musk rat, prairie dog, Canadian 
porcupine; (1 carnivora ) raccoon and skunk; {ungulates) musk ox, 
bighorn, Rocky Mountains goat, pronghorn; { marsupial ) opossum, 
Among birds there is a close resemblance to those of Eurasia, with 
some admixture of South American forms, as in the humming birds. 
The forms especially characteristic of the northern continent are the 
Baltimore oriole, bobolink, cowbird, flycatchers, wood-war biers, 
Californian quail, tree grouse, sage grouse, wild turkey and turkey 
buzzard. The house sparrow of Europe has been introduced, and 
has become very common, especially in the cities, where it is known 
as the English sparrow. Reptilian and amphibian groups are well 
represented; turtles are especially numerous; salamanders are 
varied and large; rattlesnakes are among the more peculiar forms. 
Among fish, the characteristic forms are the cyprinoids (carp), 
sturgeon, salmon, pike and especially the suckers, sunfish, mudfish 
{Anna) and gar pike {Lepidostens). The most characteristic group of 
invertebrates is the Unionidae or river mussels. 

The floral areas of North America, limited by the geographic 
divisions of the continent, may be divided into five belts: the 
eastern forested area, the western forested area, the p. 

interior unforested area, the northern barren lands and Flora* 

the Gulf coast. The eastern forested area extends from the Lauren- 
tian highland in Canada to the Great Lakes, and southward east of 
the Mississippi to the Gulf coast. In the north and along the moun- 
tains southward, the forests are largely coniferous, with a mixture 
of birches, poplars and maples. Southward, especially in the interior 
and at low altitudes, the conifers largely disappear, and oaks, 
hickories, plane-trees, tulip-trees, walnuts and other valuable 
deciduous species abound. The western forested area begins in the 
eastern Rocky Mountains and extends to the Pacific. Eastward in 
the mountains the forests are interspersed with arid districts which 
increase in area southward. Northward, in Canada, the mountains 
of the middle Cordilleras are densely wooded with continuous forest 
up to the timber line. Near the middle Pacific coast the forests 
attain a luxuriant development, the redwood {Sequoia) of California 
and Oregon sometimes reaching a height of from 300 to 400 ft. Tfte 
unforested area of the interior consists of two very dissimilar por- 
tions. The vast fertile prairies extend from the Great Lakes west- 
ward to the Great Plains, and southward west of the Mississippi, 
with occasional eastward lobes at low^ altitudes. On these plains 
grasses and other herbaceous vegetation abound, and throughout 
this fertile belt agriculture is largely followed, the grain and hay 
crops being especially important. Northward in Canada the plains 
become wooded, the western mountains and the eastern highlands 
being thus connected by a narrow strip of forest. South-westward 
and westward the fertile prairie gives way to a vast arid region 
beginning on the Great Plains and extending as far as south-eastern 
California, and thence southward into Mexico. On this broad desert 
few trees are found, although pinons grow' on the cliffs and ledges, 
and cottonwoods occur along the watercourses; but the various 
ranges that surmount the desert frequently carry forests. The desert 
vegetation asa whole consists of cacti, agaves, sage-brush {Artemisia) 
and other plants adapted to arid conditions. North of the eastern 
forested area and east of the northern Cordilleras are the “ barren 
lands, ” with frozen subsoil, extending to the Arctic coast. The 
growing season here is short and the climate forbidding, so that trees 
cannot develop, although birches, poplars, willow's and other genera, 
which southward attain large size, are present as dw'arf shrubs. 
The vegetation of this northern barren district, like that of bleak 
mountain summits southward, is very' similar in character to that of 
other extreme boreal regions. Blueberries, crowberries and some 
other small fruits are abundant, but the brief summer will not mature 
most crops of the temperate zone. The Gulf coast, on the other hand, 
supports a vegetation decidedly tropical in its nature. Somew'hat 
developed in Florida and the other southern states, this flora becomes 
the prevailing one on the coast of Mexico and Central America, 
especially from the region of Vera Cruz southward, where’ the forests 
are largely composed of palms and live oaks, and where giant 
bamboos often attain a height of 40 ft. In these tropical forests 
many orchids and other showy plants of northern conservatories are 
native. 

North America, with an area of about 8,000,000 sq. m. (16% 
of all the lands, or 4*12% of the whole earth’s surface), and a 
mean altitude of about 2000 ft., at present plays a part in 
human history that is of greater importance than is Warranted 


.ordinary importance oi Europe. Ihe continent has the 
>mic S 00< * fortune to lie chiefly in a temperate rather 
opm than a torrid zone, and in temperate latitudes to be 
of much nearer to Europe than to Asia. Whatever may' 
have been the first home of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
the dominating people of to-day are derived from the* 
ng countries of the Old World. Not only so; temperate 
h America has become the most progressive 'part of the 
nent because of receiving its new population chiefly from the 
advanced nations of middle western Europe — Great Britain,; 
ce and Germany; while the torrid islands and the narrowing. , 
lern mainland pf North America have been settled chiefly. | 
the less energetic peoples of southern Europe; and the j 
spitable northern lands are hardly entered at all by new- 
:rs, except in the recently discovered goldfields of the- 
orth-west. From the plantation of colonies on the eastern 1 
the movement inland has been governed to a remarkable 
ie by physiographic factors, such as form, climate and 
ucts. The cities of the Atlantic harbours and of the adjacent 
tnds still take a leading part in industry and commerce, 
use of their longer establishment and of their relation to- 
pe. The uplands, ridges and mountains of the Appalachian 
m — the “ Backwoods ” of a century ago — remain rather 
y occupied except at certain centres where coal or other 
t-product attracts an industrial population. Beyond the 
tlachians the middle interior contains a very large proportion 
bitable land. It was long ago recognized as a land of great 
rise, and it is to-day a land of great performance, covered 
a network of railways, yielding an enormous product of grain, 
iev.eloping industries of all kinds. Indeed, within and closely 
id an area marked by the St Lawrence system on the north, 
)hio on the south, and stretching from the Atlantic coast 
een the Gulf of St Lawrence and Chesapeake Bay inland to . 
niddle prairies, there is a remarkable concentration of the’ 
lation, industry, progress, wealth and power of North 
rica — the focus of attention from all other parts of the 
nent. The regions of the far north and north-east, including 
greater part of the Laurentian highland and the extreme; 
lern stretch of the medial plains and the western highlands, j 
in and will long remain thinly populated. The furs of wild 
als are their characteristic product. Timber is taken from, 
more accessible forests; but only in mining districts does 
copulation notably increase, as in the iron region around. 
Superior and in the Klondike gold region, 
the south-eastern United States lies a belt of coastal 
nds skirting the Appalachians, still affected by negro slavery 
its consequences. The descendants of the early French 
;rs of Canada stand in political rights as well as in loyalty 
e Government on an equal footing with the British citizens 
te Dominion. The Italians of the cities, the Hungarians 
ie mines, the Scandinavians of the northern prairies, the 
and Germans everywhere are “ Americanized ” in the second 
ird generation, rapidly entering local and national politics, 
hardly less rapidly attaining an honourable social standing; 
sted by intermarriage with English and other stocks. But; 
egro is set aside, even though he has adopted the language 
the religion of his former masters : political and social 
s are denied him, and intermarriage with whites is practically 
ded, although illegitimate mulattos are numerous. Thus 
slavery left upon a people, amongst whom political rights 
social opportunities should be equal for all, the heavy burden 
always retards progress where strongly contrasted races : 
brought together. Farther south still are the tropical 
is and the narrowing mainland, rich in possible productive- 
but slowly developed because of a prevailing diversity and 
bility of government and lack of progressive spirit among 
Deople. Here also there is a considerable proportion of 
>es, but they live under less unhappy conditions than those 
obtaining in the United States. In Mexico and Central j 
rica, the proportionate number of aborigines is much greater 
farther north. - 


rapidly decreases in density, and over a large extent of the siemi- 
arid plains it must long remain sparse. The settlements bordering 
the plains on the east for a long time marked the “ Frontier ” 
of civilization, for the vast stretch of dry country was a serious 
barrier to farther advance. But the plains are now crossed by 
many railways' leading to the Cordilleran region — the “ Far 
West ” — in large part too rugged or too arid for occupation, 
but rich in minerals from one end to the other, the seat of many 
mining camps of unstable' population, and containing numerous 
permanent settlements in - the intermontane basins. Great 
irrigation enterprises, conducted under the National Reclamation 
Service of the United States, are employing all available water 
supplies for agriculture; but large areas must remain permanently 
desert. On nearing the farther ocean the climatic conditions 
improve, and the population is rapidly increasing in number and 
wealth; this district not being content to take its name with 
respect to the east, not considering itself as included in the 
i “ Far West,” but choosing the distinctive designation of the 
“ Pacific Slope.,” and, while maintaining an active intercourse 
all across the breadth of the continent, already opening relations 
with the distant Orient by a new approach. Among the earliest 
results of the latter movement was the arrival of Chirieselabourers, 
a humble, industrious and orderly class of men, but one which 
stands apart in language, religion and race from the dominant 
population, lives largely without domestic ties, and gains neither 
political nor social standing in the New 1 World. 

Two centuries ago the aboriginal population of North America 
would -have deserved description before the immigrant population. 
To-day the aborigines are displaced from nearly all the valuable 
parts of the continent. Never very numerous, they are now decreas- 
ing; many tribes are already extinct, many more are almost so. 
Those which remain less diminished are in the Far North or North- 
West where nature is rigorous; or in the tropical forests of -Central 
America where mature is over bounteous; or. in the more desert 
parts of the Middle West where nature is arid. The replacement 
of the native races by the foreign has too often been harsh, cruel 
and unjust; yet it has resulted in an advance of civilization. Many 
savage 1 tribes, speaking many different languages, holding little 
intercourse with each other, and frequently engaged in intertribal 
wars, have given place in little more than two centuries to a great 
population of European origin, whose dominant, parts speak one 
language, whose arts are highly advanced, whose home intercourse 
is most active, and whose foreign commerce had attained unexpected 
proportions at the opening of the 20th century. (W. ML.’D.) . 

NORTHAMPTON, EARLS AND MARQUESSES OF. The 

Northampton title has been held in various English' families. 
About 1080 Simon de Senlis (d. 1109), a Norman noble; and the 
builder of Northampton Castle, was created earl of Northampton 
as well as earl of Huntingdon by William the Conqueror; his 
son Simon (d. 1x53) was also recognized in the title about 1141, 
though his stepfather, Dayid, king of Scotland (1084“ 1153), 
had meanwhile- obtained the earldom in right of his wife. The 
second Simon died childless. In 1337 William- de Bohun (c. 1310- 
1360), a distinguished soldier, son of Humphrey de Bohun, 4th 
earl of Hereford and 3rd earl of Essex, was created earl of 
Northampton; and his son Humphrey, who succeeded, fell heir 
in 1361 to the earldoms of Hereford and Essex, which thus 
became united under that of Hereford. The titles; however, 
became extinct at his death in 1372. 

In 1547 William Parr (1513-1571), son of Sir Thomas Parr 
and brother of Catherine Parr, was created marquess of North- 
ampton, and though attainted in 1553 was recreated marquess 
in 1559. He took part in suppressing the rising in the north 
of England in 1537, and after serving as member of parliament 
for Northamptonshire was made Baron Parr in 1539. In 
December 1543, just after his sister had married the king, he 
was created earl of Essex, a title formerly held by his father-in- 
law, Henry Bourchier, who had died in March 1540. Under 
Edward VI., who called him “his honest uncle,” Parr was 
equally prominent, being lord-lieutenant of five of the eastern 
counties; and being great chamberlain from 1550 40 1553. He 
favoured the claim of Lady Jane Grey to the English throne and 
consequently the accession of Queen Mary was quickly followed 
by his attainder. Although sentenced todekth he was pardoned 


.avuur ui rmzaoem, ixorinampton aiea at warwiCK on 

28th of October 1571. He left no children and his mar - 
.sate became extinct. In 1604 Henry Howard (see below) 
created earl of Northampton, his title dying with him. 
.ext passed into the Compton family, -where it has since 
lined. The 1st earl of Northampton in this line, William 
ipton (d. 1630), who received the title in 1618, was a great- 
dson of the Sir William Compton (1482-1528) who was 
. Henry VIII. at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and his son 
2nd earl is noticed below. The 9th earl, Charles Compton 
0-1828), was created a marquess in 1812, receiving at the 
d time the titles of Earl Compton and Baron Wilmington, 
son Spencer Joshua Alwyne, the 2nd marquess (1790-1851), 
president of the Royal Society from 1838 to 1848; the , 
;r’s son Lord Alwyne Compton (1825-1906) was bishop of 
from 1886 to 1905. The 5th marquess (b. 1851), son of the 
marquess (1818-1897), was, as Earl Compton, a Liberal 
iber of parliament from 1889 to I ^97* 

Ei\ry Howard, earl of Northampton (1540-1614), was 
second son of Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, the poet, 
of Lady Frances Vere, daughter of the 15th earl of Oxford, 
younger brother of Thomas Howard, 4th duke of Norfolk. | 
was educated first by Foxe the martyrologist, afterwards 
John White, bishop of Lincoln, with whom he acquired ! 
lanist opinions, and finally at the charge of Queen Elizabeth 
ing’s College and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he obtained 
Vl.A. degree in 1564, subsequently in 1568 being incorporated j 
.. at Oxford. The discovery of his brother’s plot to marry 
y, Queen of Scots, and of his own correspondence with her, 
ived him of Elizabeth’s favour, and he was arrested more 
: once on suspicion of harbouring treasonable designs. In 
; he published a w f ork entitled A Defensative against the 
son of supposed Prophecies , an ostensible attack upon 
)logy, which, being declared to contain heresies and treason, 
;o his imprisonment. On regaining his liberty he is said to 
s travelled in Italy. His flattery of the queen in lengthy j 
:les met with no response, and his offer to take part in the 
unal defence against the Spanish invasion was refused. He 
ched himself, however, both to Essex and to Robert Cecil, 
through the, influence of the latter was in 1600 5 again received 
Elizabeth. At the close of the queen’s reign he joined with 
1 in courting the heir to the throne in Scotland, the main 
ct of his long letters of advice, which James termed “ Asiatic j 
endless volumes,” being to poison the royal mind against 
Valter Raleigh- and other rivals, whom he at the same time 
sd to ensnare into compromising relations and correspondence 
Spain. These methods, which could not influence Elizabeth, : 

\ completely successful with James, and on the latter’s 
ssion Howard received a multitude of favours. In 1603 
vas made a privy councillor, on the 1st of January 1604 
warden of the Cinque Ports, and on the 13th of March earl ; 
Northampton and Baron Howard of Marnhull in Dorset; 
he 24th of February 1605 he was given the Garter and on | 
29th of April was appointed. Lord Privy Seal. In 1609 
r as elected high steward of the university of Oxford, and in 
chancellor of Cambridge university. The same year he was 
>inted one of the commissioners of the treasury, 
e was one. of. the judges at the trials of Raleigh and Lord I 
ham in 1603, of Gu} y Fawkes in 1605, and of Garnet in 1606, 
ich case pressing for a conviction. In 1604 he was one of , 
:ommissioners who composed the treaty of peace with Spain, 1 
from that date he received from the Spanish Court a pension 
000. The. climax of his career was reached when he assisted J 
jreat-niece, Lady Essex, in. obtaining her divorce from her 
and in order to marry the favourite Somerset, whose | 
ress she already was, and whose alliance Northampton was 
r to secure for himself. He obtained the divorce by the 
5e of a special commission, and when Sir Thomas Overbury ’s I 
ence seemed likely to prevent Somerset completing the ] 
iage project, he caused the former to be imprisoned in the j 
er. Shortly afterwards Overbury died from the effects ,of j 


intimacy wmcn existed Detween tne latter and JNortnampton, 
together with his appointment of Sir Gervase Elwes or Hehvys, 
a friend of his own, as the keeper of the victim, leaves his name 
tarnished with the blackest suspicions. The discover}'- of the 
crime was not made till some little time after Overbury had 
succumbed, and meanwhile Northampton’s own death antici- 
pated his fall, together with that of Somerset, from power. 
He advised against the summoning of parliament in 1614, and 
then fomented disputes to compel James to dissolve it. He 
died unmarried on the 15th of June 1614, when his title became 
extinct, and was buried ' in the chapel of Dover Castle, the 
monument erected above his grave being subsequently removed 
to the chapel at Greenwich College. His will show r s that he died 
a Roman Catholic. 

Northampton, who was one of the most unscrupulous and treacher- 
ous characters of the age, was nevertheless distinguished for his 
learning, artistic culture and his public charities. He built North- 
umberland House in London and superintended the construction 
of the fine house of Audley End. He founded and planned several 
hospitals. Bacon included three of his sayings in his ** Apophthegms,” 
and chose him as “ the learnedest councillor ” in the kingdom to 
present to the king his Advancement of Learning . He was the author 
of a Treatise of Natural and Moral Philosophy (1569; MS. in the 
Bodleian Library) ; of a pamphlet' supporting the union between 
Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou (1580; Harleian MSS. 180); A 
Defensative against the Poyson of supposed Prophecies (1583); a 
reply to a pamphlet denouncing female government (1589; Harleian 
MS. 7021) ; Duello Foiled , printed in T. Ilearne’s Collection of Curious 
Discourses (1775), ii. 225, and ascribed there to Sir Edward Coke; 
Translation of Charles V.’s Last Advice to Philip //., dedicated with a 
long epistle to the queen (Harl. 836, 1506 and elsewhere in Stowe 95, 
King’s MSS. 106); devotional writings (Arundel MSS. 300); 
speeches at the trials of Guy Fawkes and Garnet in State Trials , 
vol. i. In Somers Tracts (ed. 1809), ii. 136, his opinions on the 
union between England and Scotland are recorded. 

See the life in Surrey's and Wyatt's Poems , ed. by G. F. Nott 
(1815), and Sidney Lee’s article in the Diet . Nat . Biog. 

Spencer Compton, 2nd earl of Northampton in the Compton 
line (1601-1643), was the son of William, 1st earl, lord presi- 
dent of the marches, wdiose father, had been created Baron 
Compton by Elizabeth, and of Elizabeth, daughter and heir 
of Sir John Spencer, lord mayor of London. On the 3rd of 
November 1616 he w r as created a Knight of the Bath, and 
was elected for Ludlow in the parliament of 1621, the same 
year being appointed master of the robes to the prince of Wales 
and attending the latter in the adventure to Spain in 1623. 
He warmly supported the king in the Scottish expeditions, 
at the same time giving his advice for the summoning of the 
parliament, which “ word of four syllables 99 he declared was 
“ like the de-w of heaven.” 1 On the outbreak of the Civil War 
he w r as entrusted with the execution of the commission of array 
in Warwickshire. After varying success and failure in the 
Midlands he fought at Edgehill, and after the king’s return to 
Oxford was given, in November 1642, the military supervision 
of Banbury and the neighbouring country. He was attacked 
in Banbury by the parliamentary forces on the 22nd of December, 
but relieved by Prince Rupert the next day. In March 1643 
he marched from Banbury to relieve Lichfield, and having 
failed there proceeded to Stafford, -which he occupied. Thence 
on the 19th of March, accompanied by three of his sons, he 
marched out with his troops and engaged Sir John Gell and Sir 
William Brereton at Hopton Heath. . He put to flight the enemy’s 
cavalry and took eight guns, but in the moment of victory, 
while charging too far in advance, he was surrounded by the 
parliament soldiers. To these who offered him quarter he 
answered that u he scorned to take quarter from such base 
rogues and rebels as they were,” whereupon he was despatched 
by a blow on the head. Clarendon describes his loss as a great 
one to the cause. Northampton married Mary, daughter of 
Sir Francis Beaumont, by whom besides two daughters he had 
six sons, of whom the eldest, James (1622-1681), succeeded 
him as 3rd earl of Northampton. Henry (1632-1713) became 
bishop of London, and Charles, William and Spencer all dis- 
tinguished themselves in the king’s cause. The 3rd earl’s third 
1 Hardwicke State Papers , ii. 210. 



:t a't his death. 

the article in the Did. of Nat. Biog. by C. H. Firth; E. B. G. 
urton’s Life of Prince Rupert t S. R. Gardiner’s Hist, of England 
f the Civil War; Thomason Tracts, E 99 (18) [Hopton Heath 
Northampton’s death], E 103 (11) [elegy], Em (li), E no 
>42 [Proceedings at Banbury], E 83 (47) [speech]. 

RTHAMPTON, a municipal, county and parliamentary 
igh and the county town of Northamptonshire, England, 

. N.W. by N. from London by the London & North Western 
ay; served also by & branch of the Midland railway. Pop, 

) 75,075, (1901) 87,021. It lies in a slightly undulating 
ct mainly on the north bank of the river Nene. The main 
, converging upon the town meet near the centre in a 
ous market-place, where stands a fountain on the site of. 
indent cross destroyed by the fire of 1675 which levelled 
at part of the town. There were formerly seven ancient 
h churches, but only four remain. Of these All Saints 
:h was rebuilt after. the fire of 1675, but retains its Decorated 
,ttled tower, with which the style of the later building 
ely harmonizes, the principal feature being the fine Ionic 
co. The church of St Giles was originally a cruciform 
ture of the beginning of the 12th century, but has been 
ly changed, arid besides a rich Norman doorway contains 
mens of Early English, Decorated and Perpendicular work, 
steps, near the site of the ancient castle, is supposed to be 
e same date with it, and its interior is a fine specimen of 
nan architecture. St Sepulchre's, one of the four round 
:hes still remaining in England, may have been built by 
knights Templars at the close of the nth century. There 
everal modern parish churches. Northampton is the seat 
Roman Catholic bishop, and there is a pro-cathedral, 
ned by A. W. Pugin (1864). In the neighbourhood of the 
there were a Cluniac priory of St Andrew, a house (Delapr£) 
mns of the same order, and one for Augustinian canons ‘ 
:ated to St James; but the first has disappeared, . the site 
e second is occupied by a modem mansion, and of the third 
: are only slight fragments. Some portions of the castle 
re-erected on a new site after their destruction when the 
le station was built by the London & North Western Railway 
pany. In the populous parish of Hardingstone, S. of the 
l, is one of the original Eleanor crosses, of which only three* 
in out of twelve erected by Edward I. to mark the resting- 
is of his queen's body on its way from Harby (Nottingham- 
) to burial at Westminster. The chief public buildings, of 
hampton are a town hail, county hall, county council 
1, corn exchange, antiquarian and geological museum, free 
ry and barracks. The free grammar school was founded 
552; the Northampton and county modem and technical 
ols were incorporated with it in 1894. There are a Roman 
lolic convent with schools, and various charity schools. The 
itable foundations include St John's hospital, founded in 
1 2th century; St Thomas’s hospital, founded in 3450 in 
>ur of Thomas k Becket, an infirmary, asylum, dispensary, 
There is a race-course north of the town. The staple trade 
ie manufacture of boots and shoes, which is very large, 
re are also considerable currying and tanning works, 
series, iron foundries, and brick and tile w r orks. The cattle 
ket is extensive. The county borough was created in 1888. 
municipal borough is under a mayor, 8 aldermen and 24 
icillors. Area, 3469 acres. 

ritish and Roman remains have been discovered near 
thampton {Hamtune, Northantone) , and it became the chief 
ement of the Angle tribes who pushed their way up the Nen 
he early part of the 6th century. It was occupied by the 
Les in the reign of EdwarcL the Elder and is said to have been 
it by Sweyn in 1010. In the reign of Edward the Confessor 
e were 60 burgesses in his demesne, and, although the 
her had decreased to 47 in 1086, a new borough containing 
mrgesses had been, formed. The burgesses rendered yearly 
;he sheriff £30, 1 os. “ which belonged to his farm/' and 


increased from £100 to £120. Forty marks of this farm were 
pardoned by Richard III. in 1484 because “ the town had come 
to such ruin ” that the bailiffs had to pay more than £53 from 
their own goods. The mayor was the chief officer in the 13th 
century, and Henry VI. granted the incorporation charter in 
1460 under the title of mayor, bailiffs and burgesses. The town 
has been represented by two members since 1395. Tanning 
was an industry of Northampton in the time of Edward I. and 
in 1675 a law was made by the corporation forbidding strangers 
to purchase hides in the town except on fair-days. Boots and 
shoes are known to have been made here in the reigns of John 
and Edward I., although probably only for the use of the towns- 
people, and by the 17th century Northampton was one of the 
most noted places in England for their manufacture. 

Northampton has been the meeting-place of several important 
councils and parliaments. In the wars between John and his 
barons the castle withstood a siege by the latter, but in 1264 
it was occupied by the barons under the earl of Leicester. In 
the Wars of the Roses it was the scene of the battle in which 
Henry VI.' was defeated and taken prisoner in 1460. During 
the Civil Wars of the 17th century it was held for the parliament 
by Lord Brooke. In 1675 the town suffered severely by fire, 
600 houses being destroj-ed. 

See Victoria County History , Northampton; C. H. Hartshorn, 
Historical Memorials of Northampton (1848). 

NORTHAMPTON, ASSIZE OF, a short code of English laws 
issued in 1176, is drawn up in the form of instructions to six 
committees of three judges each, which were to visit the six- 
circuits into which England was divided for the purpose. Though 
purporting to’ be a reissue of the Assize of Clarendon (1166), 
it contains in fact many new provisions. As compared with 
the earlier assize it prescribes greater severity of punishment 
for criminal offences; arson and forgery were henceforth to be 
crimes about which the jurors are to enquire; and those who 
failed at the ordeal were to lose a hand as well as a foot. In what 
is perhaps the most important section we may probably see the 
origin of the possessory action of mort d' ancestor, an innovation 
scarcely less striking than the institution of the novel disseisin 
in the winter of 1166. The justices were also ordered to try 
prqprietary actions commenced by the king’s writ for the 
recovery of land held by the service of half a knight’s fee or less. 
In their fiscal capacity they were to enquire into escheats, 
churches, lands and women in the king’s gift. The royal bailiffs 
were to answer at the exchequer for rents of assize and all the 
perquisites which the} r made in their offices, and apparently 
the duty of enforcing this provision -was entrusted to the justices. 
As a result of the rebellion of 11 73-1 174 it was provided that an 
oath of fealty should be taken by all, “ to wit, barons, knights, 
freeholders and even villeins {rusiici)”, and that any one who 
refused should be arrested as the king’s enemy, and the justices 
were to see that the castles whose demolition had been ordered 
were completely razed. 

Authorities. — Sir F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, History of 
English Law before the Time of Edward I. (Cambridge, 1898); W. 
Stubbs, Constitutional History of England (Oxford, 1895). _ The text 
of the Assize occurs in Cronica Rogeri de Howden (Rolls Series), ii. 89, 
and Gesta Henrici Regis Secundi (Rolls Series), i. 108. It has been 
reprinted from the latter by W. Stubbs in Select Charters (Oxford, 

1895). (G. J. TO 

NORTHAMPTON, a city and the county-seat of Hampshire 
county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., situated on the Connecticut 
river, about .16 m. N. of Springfield. Pop. (1910 census) 
19,431. The city has an area of 35*3 sq. m. The chief village, 
Northampton, is on the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
and the Boston & Maine railways. It lies on the border of the 
meadow-land, and with its irregular, semi-rural streets, and 
venerable trees is considered one of the prettiest villages in New 
England. About 2 m. S.E. of Northampton is Mount Holyoke 
(954 ft.), which may be ascended by carriage road and mountain 
railway, and the summit of which commands a magnificent 
view. The city is the seat of a state hospital for the insane; 


:ges for women in the country; of the Mary A. Burnham 
>ol for Girls (1877), a preparatory school chiefly for Smith 
ege, founded by Miss Mary A. Burnham; and of the Miss 
en School (preparatory) for girls. Besides the college library, 
e are in Northampton two public libraries, the Clarke (1850) 
the Forbes (1894). The Forbes library was established 
funds left by Charles E. Forbes (1795-1881), from 1848- 
8.81 a justice of the state supreme court. The People’s 
itute was started as a Home-Culture Clubs movement by 
*ge W. Cable, who became a resident of Northampton in 
The Smith Charities is a peculiar institution, endowed by 
er Smith (1766-1845) of Hatfield, who left an estate valued 
370,000, to be administered by a board of three trustees, 
en by electors representing the towns of Northampton, 
ley, Hatfield, Amherst* and Williamsburg in Hampshire 
ty and Greenfield and Whately in Franklin county — the 
ficiaries of the will. The will was contested by Smith’s 
», but in 1847 was sustained by the supreme judicial court 
■assachusetts. Of the total sum, $200,000 was to accumulate 
. it became $400,000. Of this $30,000 was to found Smith’s 
cultural School at Northampton, which opened for instruction 
?o8; an income of $ro,ooo was - to be paid to the American 
nization Society, but this society failed to comply with 
restrictions imposed by the will, and the $10,000 was in- 
orated with the Agricultural School fund; and $360,000 
devoted to indigent boys and girls, indigent young women 
indigent widows. The remainder of Smith’s property was 
tituted a contingent fund to defray expenses and keep the 
:ipal funds intact. Florence, a village on the Mill river in j 
ity limits, is a manufacturing village, silk being its principal 
uct, and cutlery and brushes being of minor importance. " 
value of the city’s factory products increased from $4,706,820 
poo to $5,756,381 in 1905, or 22*3%. Northampton was 
settled in 1654", became a township in 1656, and was in- 
crated as a city in 1883. In September 1786, at the time of 
5 hays Rebellion, the New Hampshire Gazette (still published; 

* edition since 1890) was established here in the interest 
tie state administration. Jonathan Edwards was pastor 
from 1727 to 1750. Caleb Strong (1745-1819), a member 
e Federal Constitutional Convention of 1787, and governor 
iassaclrusettsin 1800-1807 and 1812-1816;. Joseph Hawley 
5-1 788) , one of the most prominent patriots of western Massa- 
stts; .Timothy Dwight; Arthur (1786-1865), Benjamin, 
Lewis (1788-1873) Tappan, prominent philanthropists and 
slavery men; and William D. Whitney were natives of 
hampton. 

; J. R.- Trumbull, History of Northampton (2 vols., Northampton, 
-1902). 

>RTHAMPTONSHIRE, an east midland county of England, 
ded N. b}^ Lincolnshire, N.W. by Rutland and Leicester- 
, -W. by Warwickshire, S.W. and S. by Oxfordshire, S.E. 
'Uckinghamshire, and E. by Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire 
Cambridgeshire. The area is 1003 -r sq. m. The surface 
ndulating and somewhat monotonous, notwithstanding 
the country is richly cultivated and in some parts finely 
(ed. Elevations over 700 ft. are few. The most picturesque 
:ry is found in the western and south-western districts, 
long Northamptonshire has been famed for its ash trees, 
there are also some very old oaks, such as that associated 
Cowper’s posthumous poem t( Yardley Oak,” in Yardley 
e near Northampton, as well as a few fine avenues of elm. 
north-eastern extremity belongs to the great Fen district, 
county forms the principal watershed of central England, 
y all the more important rivers of this region having their 
:es within its boundaries. The Avon, with a westward 
>e, forms for some distance the northern boundary of the 
ty, till near Lilbourne it passes into Warwickshire. The 
i passes southward past Northampton, whence it takes 
isterly course, skirting the eastern, boundary of the county. 
Welland flows in an easterly direction, forming the boundary 


by a very ancient bridge, passes into Oxfordshire, and then 
forms for a considerable distance the southernmost portion of 
the boundary of Northamptonshire with that county; the 
Leam forms a portion of the boundary with Warwickshire. 
The Ouse, which rises' near Brackley, soon afterwards leaves 
the county, but again touches it near Stony Stratford, separating 
it for some distance from Buckinghamshire. 

: Geology . — With the exception of the superficial glacial and river 
deposits;; all the rocks exposed in the county are of Jurassic age; 
they all dip. in a general way towards the S.E., the strike of the 
outcrops being from south-west to north-east. The oldest rocks 
exposed belong to the Liassic formation; they come to the surface 
over a large area in the south-west and centre, around Banbury, 
Daventry and Market Harborough, and by the removal of the over- 
lying Oolitic strata they are exposed along the rivers and stream 
I courses near Towcester, Northampton, Wellingborough and Ketter- 
ing. The Lower Lias, blue clay with limestone bands and cement 
stones, has few exposures; it has been cut through by the railways 
at Kilsbv and.Catesby ; and at Braunston it is dug for brick-making. 
The Middle Lias consists of grey micaceous marls, sandstones and 
clays, often ferruginous; ironstone appears near King’s Sutton; 
at the top is the marlstone or “ rock bed,” used as a building stone 
and for road metal. The Upper Lias is again a blue argillaceous 
series .of strata, with limestones and cement stones; it is employed 
for brick-making. . Through the middle of the county from north- 
east to south-west is an elevated tract of Oolitic rocks which contrasts 
strongly "with the low-lying grass-covered Liassic ground. The lowest 
subdivision cf the Inferior Oolite, sands, sandstone and calcareous 
beds, is an important source of iron ore, with from 9 to 12 ft. of 
workable beds at Blisworth, Kettering, Northampton, Thrapstone, 
Towcester and Wellingborough. The flaggy sandstone of Duston 
(Duston slate) belongs to this series. The upper part of the North- 
ampton sands is known as the Lower Estuarine Beds; these are 
white and reddish clays and sands. In the north-eastern part of 
the county from about Maid well, the Lincolnshire Limestone is 
developed at the expense of the Northampton Sand; the well- 
known building stone of Barnack (Barnack Rag) and Weldon belong 
to this horizon; a hard shelly variety is known as Weldon or Stam- 
ford marble. Locally at the base is a series of flaggy strata, the 
Colly weston slates. The Great Oolite series comprise the Upper 
Estuarine Beds, the Great Oolite Limestone, Great Oolite Clay, 
Forest Marble and Cornbrash (very fossiliferous at Rushden). On 
the south-east border a belt of Oxford Clay occupies the surface; 
good exposures occur in the brick-fields about Peterborough. Glacial 
sands and gravels, including the great Chalky Boulder Clay, occur in 
patches on the older rocks, as at Hillmorton, and fill up old channels 
of the rivers sometimes to a considerable depth, as in the old valley of 
the Ouse at Furtho, where the Boulder Clay is 100 ft. thick, Borings 
have revealed .the existence of Rhaetic and Keuper rocks resting 
on an ancient quartzrporphyrite beneath the Lias at Orton; and at 
Gayton and Northampton the Carboniferous and possibly Old Red 
Sandstone stfata have been proved, but no Coal Measures were en- 
countered. The water-bearing strata of Northamptonshire include 
the madstone of the Lias, the Lincolnshire Limestone, Collyweston 
beds and ironstone beds of the Inferior Oolite, and the Cornbrash 
and Great Oolite Limestone. 

Climate and Agriculture . — The climate of Northamptonshire 
is mild and genial, while the absence of lofty hills renders it much 
drier than many other inland districts. The mean annual 
rainfall at Wellingborough is 27-2 ins. The prevailing soil is a 
rich brown but light and crumbling mould, sometimes with a 
rocky subsoil. The richest soil is the black mould of the fen 
district, which is specially suited for grass, as are all the heavier 
soils. Nearly all the land is capable of cultivation, although 
there is some stiff wet soil on the slopes of the hills. Nearly 
nine-tenths of the total area, a high proportion, is under cultiva- 
tion, and of this considerably over three-fifths is in permanent 
pasture, the acreage devoted to this use increasing steadily. 
:Less than one-fifth is under grain crops, and the area decreases. 
Wheat and barley are the principal grain crops. The fattening 
of cattle is the chief occupation of the Northamptonshire farmer. 
The favourite stock for breeding purposes is the shorthorn, but 
the most common custom is to buy in Hereford, Scotch, Welsh 
and Irish cattle in the spring and fatten them on the rich pastures, 
a few being retained and fed for the Christmas market. In 
autumn additional cattle are bought in to eat the coarse grass 
off the pastures, and these are usually retained during winter. 
The most common breed of sheep on the rich pastures is the 
improved Leicester, w r hich is preferred on account of its length 


nujactures . -—The iron industry is of considerable import- 
though only a small proportion of the metal is smelted in 
Dunty. The industry is carried on in the central part of 
rnnty, as in the Kettering, Wellingborough and Thrapston 
:ts, and in the north near Stamford. But Northamptonshire 
re famous for its manufacture of boots and shoes, which is 
y prosecuted in the towns and villages of the central and 
ern districts, and along the eastern border. This trade 
ies some three-quarters of the total number of hands 
>yed in factories in the county. 

imunications. — The main line of the London & North Western 
.y passes through the south-western portion of the county, 
m alternative route to Northampton, and branches to Peter- 
gh and elsewhere. With it are connected at Blisworth Junction 
ast and West Junction railway to Towcester, Woodford and 
ord-on-Avon, and the Northampton and Banbury Junction 
y. The Great Central main line, crossing the county in the 
, has connexion with the. Great Westen railway at Banbury 
Woodford. The Midland railway serves Wellingborough, 
ring and Northampton, and an important junction of systems 
cted at Peterborough, which is on the main line of the Great 
ern railway. Branch lines of this and the Midland system 
ete the railway communications of the county. The Grand 
ion Canal, which is connected with the Oxford Canal, enters 
unty at Braunston .on the borders of Warwickshire, and passes 
iventry and Blisworth into Buckinghamshire, a branch con- 
g it with Northampton. The Grand Union Canal unites with 
rand Junction near Daventry, and runs north until it joins 
eicester Canal at Foxton, branches passing to Welford and 
st Harborough. 

S mlation and Administration . — The area of the county is 
p 2 acres, with a population in 1891 of 302,183 and in 1901 
3,o88. The area of the administrative county of North- 
)n is 585,148 acres, and that of the administrative county 
i soke of Peterborough 53,464 acres. In Domesday the 
y is mentioned as containing 30 hundreds, but it then 
led a considerable part of Rutland. These divisions were 
reduced to 28, and in the reign of ‘Henry II. to 20, their 
it number. The administrative counties include 1 four 
ripal boroughs, namely, Brackley (pop. 2467)., Daventry 
), Higham Ferrers (2540) and Peterborough (30,872), 
ier with the municipal and county borough of Northampton 
!i). The urban districts are: Desborough (35^73) , Finedon 
), Irthlingborough (4314)? Kettering (28,653), Oundle 
), Raunds (3811), Rothwell (4193), Rushden (12,453), 
ngborough (18,412). There are one court of quarter "sessions 
ine petty sessional divisions. The borough of Northampton 
he liberty of the soke of Peterborough have each a separate 
of quarter sessions and a separate commission of the peace, 
otal number of civil parishes is 346, of which 33 are in the 
if Peterborough. The ancient county contains 297 entire 
iastical parishes or districts, wholly or in part, most of : 
being in the diocese of Peterborough; but small parts of 
rnnty fall within the dioceses of Oxford, Ely and Worcester. 
>arliamentary purposes the county is /divided into four 
ins (Northern, Eastern, Mid and Southern), and includes, 
arliamentary borough of Northampton, and part of the 
mentary borough of Peterborough, each returning one 
ter, except the borough of Northampton, which returns 
lembers. * : 

dory . — At some time in the 7th ceiffcury the district which is 
Northamptonshire suffered a simultaneous invasion by 
r est Saxons from the south and the Anglian tribes from 
irth, and relics discovered' in the county testify to a mingling 
es, at the same time showing that West Saxon influence 
spread farther north than a line from Daventry to Warwick, 
nth the extension of the Mercian kingdom under Penda 
he conversion of the midland districts ceased altogether, 
tbbey at Medehamstede (now Peterborough) whs begun, 
:ada in 655, and about the same time foundations were 
i shed at Peak irk, Weedon Beck, Castor and Oundle. 

• the district was overrun by the Danes, and Northampton 
le of the five Danish boroughs, until in 921 it was recovered 
tward the Elder, who fortified Towcester in that year, 
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it was detached from Northumbria and bestowed on Waltheof. 
The only monastic foundation which survived the Conquest 
was Peterborough. Norman castles existed at Rockingham, 
Barnwell, Lilbourne and Northampton. 

As a shire Northamptonshire was probably of Danish origin, 
representing in the 10th century the area which owed allegiance 
to Northampton as a political and administrative centre. In 
92 r this area extended to the Welland, the present northern 
limit of the county, and at the time of the Domesday Survey 
the boundaries were approximately those of the present day. 
Northamptonshire is first mentioned by name in the HistoHa 
Eliensis , in connexion with events which occurred at ; the close 
of the 10th century. • 

The Geld roll of the time of William I. and the Domesday 
Survey of 1086 mention 28 hundreds in Northamptonshire, 
and part of Rutland is assessed under this county. By 1316 
the divisions had undergone considerable changes, both in name 
and in extent, and had been reduced to their present number, 
20, since which date they have remained practically unaltered. 
The names of the hundreds point to primitive meeting-places 
gradually superseded by villages and towns, and the court for 
Fawsley hundred met under a large beech tree in Fawsley Park 
until the beginning of the 18th century, when it was transferred 
to Everdon. The shire-court originally met at Northampton. 

Northamptonshire was originally included in the diocese of 
Lincoln. The archdeaconry of Northampton is mentioned in 
the 1 2th century, and in 1291 included the deaneries of Peter- 
borough, Northampton, Brackley, Oundle, Higham, Daventry, 

■ Preston,' Wfeldon, Rothwell and Haddon. The diocese of Peter- 
borough was created in 1541, and in 1875' the archdeaconry 
of “Oakham was formed and included in this county the first 
and second 1 deaneries of Peterborough and the deaneries of 
Oundle, Weldon and Higham Ferrers. Northampton arch- 
deaconry now includes the first, second and third deaneries of 
■Brack well and Rothwell; the first and second deaneries of 
Haddon and Preston, and the deaneries of Daventry, North- 
ampton and Weldon. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey the chief lay-tenant in 
Northamptonshire was Robert, earl of M or tain, whose fief 
escheated to the crown in 1106. The estates of William Peverel 
founder of the abbey of St James at Northampton, also escheated 
to the crown in the- 12th century. Holdenby House was built 
by Sir Christopher Hatton, privy councillor to Queen Elizabeth, 
and Yardley Hastings was named from the Hastings, formerly 
earls of Pembroke. Higham Ferrers was the seat of the Ferrers 
family; Braybrook Castle was built by Robert de Braybrook, 
a favourite of King John; and Burghley House gave, the title 
of baron to William Cecil. 

Northampton was a favourite meeting-place of the councils 
and parliaments of the Norman and Plantagenet kings. In 
1215 John was besieged in Northampton Castle by the barons, 
and in 1 ‘2 64 Henry III. captured the castle from the younger 
Simon de Moritfort. During the Wars of the Roses Henry VI. 
was defeated at Northampton in 1460. In the Civil War of the 
17th century the. county declared almost unanimously for the 
parliament. A royalist garrison was placed at Towcester by 
Prince Rupert in 1644, but almost immediately withdrawn. 

The iron-mines and stone-quarries of Northamptonshire were 
worked in Roman times, but the former were entirely neglected 
from the Plantagenet period until their rediscovery in 18^0, 
while the two most famous quarries, those of Barnack aind Stanioh, 
were exhausted about the 16th century. The wool and leather 
industries flourished in Norman times. In the 17th century 
the weaving industry declined in the Northampton district, but 
became very flourishing about Kettering. Other early industries 
were charcoal-burning, brick and tile manufacture and brewing. 
The industries of whip-making, pipe-making, silk- wearing and 
paper-making were introduced in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

In 1290 Northamptonshire returned two members to parlia- 
ment*, and in 1295 Northampton also returned two members. 


ir 


of 1832 the county returned four members in two divisions, 
Brackiey and Higham Ferrers were disfranchised. 
ntiquities . — Although Northamptonshire was rich in monastic 
idations, remains, except of the abbey-church of Peter- 
)Ugh, afterwards the cathedral, are of small importance. 
Geddington, and also at Hardings tone, near Northampton, 
e is an Eleanor cross, erected by Edward I. to the memory 
is queen, in good preservation. For the architecture of its 
rches Northampton holds a place scarcely inferior to any 
ir English county. To the Saxon period belong the tower 
arls Barton church, which stands on an eminence, probably 
mound of an old English strong-house; the tower and other 
ions at Brigstock; the ground plan and other portions at 
tering; the remarkable torver at Barnack; and Brixworth 
:ch, constructed in part of Roman materials, and by some 
5ved to include part of a Roman basilica. Of Norman, 
des the cathedral of .Peterborough, the finest examples are 
3 eter’s and St Sepulchre’s, Northampton, and the tower of 
Lor church. St Mary’s church, Higham Ferrers, formerly 
;giate, Early English and Decorated, is one of the finest 
:ches in the county, and, as specially noteworthy among 
iy beautiful buildings, there may be mentioned the churches 
[rthlingborough and Lowick, with their lantern ttnvers, 
•mington, a very fine specimen of Early English work, 
hden, Finedon, Raunds and Fotheringhay. Of the church 
!aston Maudit, Percy, author of the Reliques , and afterwards 
top of Dromore, was rector. 

gateway at Rockingham, and earth-wwks at Higham 
•ers and Brackiey are worthy of mention. Some castellated 
s remain of the castle at Fotheringhay, famous as the scene 
he imprisonment, trial and execution of Mary, Queen of 
s. Barmvell t Castle, founded by William the Conqueror, 
interesting example of the defensive construction of the 
Dd, is still a fine ruin, wdiich includes four of the round towers 
an imposing gateway. Holdenby Manor House, wffiere Sir 
istopher Hatton (1540-1591). w r as born, and where Charles I. 
staying when he w r as carried aw r ay by Cornet Joyce, is 
Ay restored. Among ancient mansions are Castle Ashby, 
seat of the Comptons, the oldest portion belonging to the 
a of Henry VIII.; Althorp, the seat of the Spencers, of 
ous dates; Drayton House, of the time of Henry VI.; the 
pile of Burghley House, Stamford, founded by Lord Burleigh 
3), but more than once altered and enlarged; and Kirby 
a beautiful Elizabethan building once the residence of 
Christopher Hatton. 

e Victoria County History , Northamptonshire ; G. Baker, History 
Antiquities of the County of Northampton (2 vols., London, 1822- 
:); John Bridges, History and Antiquities of Northamptonshire , 
piled by Rev. Peter Whaliey (2 vols., Oxford, 1791); John 
ien, Speculi Britanniae, pars altera, or A Delineation of North- 
tonshire (London, 1720); Francis Whellan, History , Topography 
Directory of Northamptonshire (2nd ed., London, 1874). 

ORTH BERWICK, a royal and police burgh of Haddington- 
5, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 2614. It is situated on the south 
e of the entrance to the Firth of Forth, 22^ m. E.N.E. of 
rburgh by the North British railway, being the terminus 
branch line from Drem Junction. It was created a royal 
;h by Robert III. (d. 1406), and though once a port of some 
artance it dwindled to a fishing hamlet. In the latter half 
le 19th century, however, it gradually became a fashionable 
5ring-place, much frequented for its firm sandy beach and 
ling, and especially for its two golf-courses. Near the 
ion are the ruins of the abbey of Cistercian nuns founded by 
id I. Immediately to the south rises the fine cone of North 
.vick Law ? (612 ft.), which was utilized as a signal point at the 
od of the Napoleonic scare. 

t>out 3 m. E. stand the strikingly picturesque ruins of Tantallon 
;le, which probably dates from the end of the 14th century and 
for many generations the stronghold of the Angus Douglases, 
ugh the 6th earl successfully resisted the sieges of James V. in 
1 and 1530, the castle had at last to be surrendered by treaty, 
as besieged and captured by General Monk in 1651, and some 


dismantled and ieu into decay. 

About 2 m. S.W. of North Berwick is Dirleton, wdth a castle dating 
from the 12th century. Edward I. took it in 1298, and in the reign 
of Robert Bruce it was acquired by the Haliburtons, from whom 
it passed to the family of Ruthven. On the failure of the Gow'rie 
conspiracy (1600) the castle was forfeited and given to Sir Thomas 
Erskine (1566-1639), who became Baron Dirleton in 1604, two 
years later Viscount Fenton, and in 1619 earl of Kellie. Monk laid 
siege to the castle in 1650, and in 1663 it was purchased by Sir John 
Nisbet (1609-1687), lord advocate, afterwards a lord of session 
and Lord Dirleton. 

NORTHBROOK, THOMAS GEORGE BARING, ist Earl of 
(1826-1904), English statesman, eldest son of the first baron 
(long known as Sir Francis Baring; see Baring), was born on 
! the 22nd of January 1826, and educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, wffiere he graduated wdth honours in 1846. He entered 
upon a political career, and w r as successively private secretary 
to Mr Labouchere (Lord Taunton), Sir George Grey, and Sir 
Charles Wood (Viscount Halifax). In 1857 he was returned 
to the House of Commons in the Liberal interest for Penryn 
and Falmouth, w'hich constituency he continued to represent 
until he became a peer on the death of his father in r866. He 
w'as a lord of the admiralty in 1857-1858; under-secretary for 
w’ar, 1861; for India, 1861-1864; for the home department, 
1864-1866; and secretary to the admiralty, 1866. When 
Mr Gladstone acceded topow r er in 186S, Lord Northbrook was 
again appointed under-secretary for war, and this office he held 
until February 1872, wffien he was appointed govern or- general 
of India. In January 1876, however, he resigned. He had 
recommended the conclusion of arrangements wfith Sfiere Ali 
wdiich, as has since been admitted, w'ould have prevented the 
second Afghan w*ar; but his policy was overruled by the duke 
of Argyll, then secretary of state. Lord Northbrook was created 
Viscount Baring of Lee in the county of Kent and earl of North- 
brook in the county of Southampton. From 1880 to 1885 he 
held the post of first lord of the admiralty in Mr Gladstone’s 
second government. During his tenure of office the state of 
the navy aroused much public anxiety and led to a strong 
agitation in favour of an extended shipbuilding programme. 
The agitation called forth Tennyson’s poem “ The Fleet.” 
In September 1884 Lord Northbrook was sent to Egypt as 
special commissioner to inquire into its finances and condition. 
The inquiry was largely unnecessary, all the essential facts being 
well known, but the mission was a device of Mr Gladstone’s 
to avoid an immediate decision on a perplexing question. Lord 
Northbrook, after six weeks of inquiry in Egypt, sent in two 
reports, one general, advising against the withdrawal of the 
British garrison, one financial. His financial proposals, if 
accepted, would have substituted the financial control of Great 
Britain for the international control proposed at the London 
Conference of June-August of the same year. A heavy blow 
! would thus have been struck at internationalism in Egypt. 
Mr Gladstone w r as not, however, prepared to give a British 
guarantee of the interest of the loan, and so Lord Northbrook’s 
mission proved abortive. The £9,000,000 loan issued in 1885 
bound Egypt even more securely in international fetters (see 
Cromer’s Modern Egypt , 1908, vol. ii. chap. xlv.). When Mr 
Gladstone formed his third ministry in 1886 Lord Northbrook 
held aloof, being opposed to the home rule policy of the premier; 
and he then ceased to take a prominent part in political life. 
In 1890 he was appointed lord-lieutenant of Hampshire. He 
died on the 15th of November 1904. He had married in 1848 
Elizabeth Sturt, sister of Lord Alington, and was succeeded as 
2nd earl by his eldest son, who as Lord Baring had been M.P. 
for Winchester (1880-1885) and North Bedford (1886-1892). 

See B. Mallet, Thomas George , Earl of Northbrook (1908). 

NORTH CAPE ( Nordkap ), a promontory on the island Magero 
off the north coast of Norway in 70° io' 40" N., 25 0 45' E., 78 m. 
N.E. of Hammerfest. Knivskjaerodden, an island a little to 
the w'est, actually reaches a point a little farther north than the 
North Cape, and Nordkyn, 45 m. E., is the northern extremity 
of the mainland (;i°7'N.). The desolate cape, rising abruptly 


jnted from seeing this phenomenon by' adverse atmospheric 
itions. 

>RTH CAROLINA, a South Atlantic state of the United 
;s of America, situated between latitudes 33 0 53/ 37" (the 
lernmost point of the southern boundary — 35 0 is the 
lernmost) and about 36° 34' 25-5" N., and between longitudes 
7' W. and 84° 20' W. It isbounded N. by Virginia, E. and 
by the Atlantic Ocean, S. and S.W. by South Carolina, 
so by Georgia, and W. and N.W. by Tennessee. North 
lina has an extreme length from E. to W. of 503^ m., which 
eater than that of any other state east of the Mississippi 
. It total area is 52,426 sq. m., of which 3686 sq. m, are 
r surface. 

lysical Features . — The state lies wholly within the three 
ng topographical regions of the eastern portion of the 
ed States: the Coastal Plain Region, which occupies 
Dximately the eastern half, the Piedmont Plateau Region, . 
h occupies about 20,000 sq. m. in the middle, and the 
tlachian Region, which occupies about 6000 sq. m. in the 
, At the eastern extremity of the Coastal Plain Region 
iter coast line is formed by a chain of long narrow barrier 
ies from which project capes Hatteras, Lookout and Fear, 
e outlying shoals are known for their dangers to navigation, 
'een Hatteras and Lookout is Raleigh Bay and between 
.out and Fear is Onslow Bay; and between the chain of 
is and the deeply indented mainland Currituck, Albemarle, 
lico and other sounds form an extensive area, especially 
e northward, of shallow, brackish and almost tideless water, 
acting into these sounds and between the estuaries of rivers 
ng into them are extensive tracts of swamp land — the 
known of these is Dismal Swamp, which lies mostly in 
nia and is about 30 m. long and 10 m. wide. Through 
of the Coastal Plain Region, which extends inland from 
► 150 m., the country continues very level or only slightly 
lating, and rises to the westward at the rate of little more 
1 ft. to the mile. Along the W. border of this region, 
:ver, the slope becomes greater and there are some hills. 

Fall Line,” the boundary between the Coastal Plain and 
5 iedmont Plateau, has a very irregular course across North 
lina, but lies in a general S.W. direction from the Falls of 
toke between Halifax and Northampton counties to Anson 
ty on the South Carolina border and marks a rapid increase 
;vation of about 200 ft. The Piedmont Plateau Region 
ids from this line to the Blue Ridge Escarpment, toward 
b its mean elevation increases at the rate of about 3 J ft. 
ie mile. It is traversed from N.E. to S.W. by a series of 
s which in the E. portion produce only a general undulating 
,ce but to the westward become higher and steeper until 
country assumes a bold and rugged aspect. The S.E. 
of the Blue Ridge Escarpment, which rises precipitously 
-1500 ft. or more above the Piedmont Plateau, forms the 
border of North Carolina’s Appalachian Mountain Region, 
h includes the high Unaka Mountain Range, segments of 
h are known by such local names as Iron Mountains, Bald 
ntains and Great Smoky Mountains. These ranges reach 
culmination in this state, and with a series of more or less 
rupted cross ranges constitute the greatest masses of 
ntains in the E. half of the United States. Four peaks 
5 the Blue Ridge have an elevation exceeding 5000 ft. — one 
lese, the Grandfather, rises 5964 ft.; and about thirty 
s in the Unakas and in the several cross ranges exceed 
ft., the highest being Mount Mitchell or Mitchell Dome 
1 ft.), of the Black Mountains, a short cross range extending 
•om the Blue Ridge through Yancey county. Other note- 
hy peaks are Black Brother (6690 ft.) and Hairy Bear (6681 
the next highest mountains. Many of the neighbouring 
ntain ridges have uniform crests, but a greater number 
mate in numerous peaks, some sharp, rugged and rocky,' but 
i of them rounded domes. Throughout the whole region the 
:s vary greatly: the N.W. slope of the Blue Ridge is almost 


and subdued, but a few are steep and some are rocky and pre- 
cipitous. The numerous valleys are usually narrow and deep, 
though few, if any, descend to less than 2000 ft. above the sea. 

The Blue Ridge is the principal water parting of the state. West 
of it the Hiwassee, the Little Tennessee and the French Broad rivers 
flow W. or N.W. into Tennessee. Farther N. are the headwaters of 
the New river, which flows N.E. and finds its way to the Ohio. 
On the S.E. slope of the Blue Ridge rise the Broad, the Catawba 
and the Yadkin, which flow for some distance a little N. of £., then, 
finding a passage across one of the ridges of the Piedmont Plateau, 
turn to the S.S.E. and across the boundary line into South Carolina, 
in which state their waters reach the Atlantic. In the N.W. part of 
the Piedmont Plateau Region, and a little to the N. of the most N.E. 
course of the Yadkin rises the Dan, which in its N.E. course crosses 
the boundary into Virginia, where it becomes a tributary of the 
Roanoke, in which its waters are returned to North Carolina near the 
“ Fall Line.” The other principal rivers — the Cape Fear, the Neuse 
and the Tar — rise in the N.E. part of the Piedmont Plateau Region, 
have their S.E. courses wholly within the state, and, with the 
Roanoke, drain the Coastal Plain Region. In the Mountain Region 
and in the Piedmont Plateau Region the rivers have numerous falls 
and rapids which afford a total water power unequalled perhaps in 
any other state than Maine on the Atlantic Coast, the largest being 
on the Yadkin, Roanoke and Catawba; and in crossing some of the 
mountains, especially the Unakas, the streams have carved deep 
narrow gorges that are much admired for their scenery. In contrast 
with the rivers of these regions those of the Coastal Plain are sluggish, 
and toward their mouths expand into wide estuaries. 

The Coastal Plain Region is the only part of the state that has any 
lakes, and these are chiefly shallow bodies of water, with sandy 
bottoms, in the midst of swamps. In all they number only about 
fifteen, and have an area estimated at 200 sq. m., about one-half of 
which is contained in Lake Mattamuskeet in Hyde county. 

Flora.— In North Carolina’s flora are many species common to 
sub-tropical regions and many common to temperate regions, and 
the variety is consequently very great. In the swamps are the bald 
cypress, the white cedar and the live-oak, usually draped in southern 
long moss; south of Cape Fear river are palmettos, magnolias, 
prickly ash, the American olive and mock orange; -along streams 
in the Coastal Plain Region are the sour gum, the sweet bay and 
several species of oak; but. the tree that is most predominant 
throughout the upland portion of this region is the long-leaf or 
southern pine. In the Piedmont Plateau Region oaks, hickories and 
elms are the most common. In the Mountain Region at the bases of 
the mountains are oaks, hickories, chestnuts and white poplars": 
above these are hemlocks, beeches, birches, elms, ashes, maples and 
limes; and still higher up are spruce, white pine and balsam; and. 
all but a comparatively few of the higher mountains are forest-clad to 
their summits. All of the species of pine and of magnolia, and nearly 
all of the species of oak, of hickory and of spruce, indigenous to the 
United States, are found in North Carolina. On the dome-like tops 
of such mountains as are too high for trees are large clusters of 
rhododendrons and patches of grasses fringed with flowers. The 
forests throughout most of the state have a luxuriant undergrowth 
consisting of a great variety, of shrubs, flowering plants, grasses, 
ferns and mosses, and the display of magnolias, azaleas, kalmias, 
golden rod, asters, jessamines, smilax, ferns and mosses is often one 
of unusual beauty. Venus’s fly-trap ( Dionaea musciptda)> a rare 
plant, is found only south of the Neuse river; and there are several 
varieties of Sarracenia , carnivorous pitcher plants. Among the fruit- 
bearing trees, shrubs, vines and plants the grape, the blue-berry, the 
cherry, the plum and the cranberry are indigenous and more or less 
common! Aromatic and medicinal herbs, of which the state has 
several hundred distinct species, have been, obtained in larger 
quantities than from any other state in the Union. 

Fauna. — In North Carolina five of the seven life-zones into 
which North America has been divided are represented, but more of 
its area belongs to the upper-austral than to any other zone. The 
species of fauna that are at all characteristic of this part of the United 
States are found in the Piedmont Plateau Region and the western 
portion of the Coastal Plain Region. Among the song-birds are the 
j mocking-bird, the Carolina wren and the cardinal grosbeak (or red 
bird); there are plenty of quail or “bob white ’* (called partridge 
in the South). Among the mammals are the opossum, raccoon, 
star-nosed mole (Condylura ^cristata), ^ grey fox and fox squirrel. 
The mammals of the Mountain Region include the cotton-tail rabbit, 
red squirrel, lynx and woodchuck; and there is a considerable 
variety of migratory song-birds, which are common to the more 
northern states. In the eastern portion oLthe Coastal Plain Region 
are the cotton rat, rice-field rat, marsh rabbit, big-eared bat, brown 
pelican, swallow-tailed kite, black vulture and some rattlesnakes 
and cotton-mouth moccasin snakes, all of which are common farther 
south; and there are some turtles and terrapins, and many geese, 
swans, ducks, and other water-fowl. Large numbers of shad, blue 
fish, weak fish (squeteague), alewives, Spanish mackerel, perch, bass, 
croakers ( Micropogon undulatus) } mullet, menhaden, oysters and 


E. corner, which approaches the sub-tropical, to that of the 
tain Region, which is like the medium continental type, except 
he summers are cooler and the rainfall is greater. The mean 
1 temperature for the state (below an elevation of 4000 ft.) 
ut 59 6 F. For the Coastal Plain Region it is 61 0 F. ; for the 
ont Plateau Region, 60 0 F. ; for the Mountain Region, 
.; for Southport, in the S.E. corner of the state, 64° F. ; 

»r Highlands, at an elevation of 3817 ft. in the S.W. corner, 

. January, the coldest month, has a mean temperature of 
in the Mountain Region,, of 41 0 F. on the Piedmont Plateau, 
44 0 F. on the Coastal Plain; and in July, the warmest month, 
ian is about 79 0 F. on both the Coastal Plain and the Piedmont 
u and 74 0 F. in the Mountain Region. Extremes have ranged 
• 19° F. at Highlands in 1899 to 107° F. at Chapel Hill, Orange 
% in. 1900 and again in 1902. The average precipitation for the 
s' about 52 in. a year, nearly all of it in the form of rain. For 
Dastal Plain Region it is 54 in.; for the Piedmont Plateau 
1. 48 in.; and for the Mountain Region, 53 in. On the E. 
)f some of the mountains the rainfall is exceeded nowhere in 
nited States, save in the N. part of the Pacific Slope. At 
.nds, Macon county, during 1898 it was 105*24 in., and during 
t was 106*17 in., 30*74 in. falling here during the month of 
t. The wunds are variable and seldom violent, except along 
ast during the sub-tropical storms of late summer and early 
n. 

. — On the Coastal Plain the soil is generally sandy, but in nearly 
ts of this .region more or less marl abounds ; south of the Neuse 
he soil is mostly a loose sand, north of it there is more loam 
uplands, and in the lowlands the' soil .is‘ Usually compact with 
hit or peat ; toward the western border of ^ the region the 
ecomes coarser and some gravel is mixed with it. Throughout 
of the Piedmont Plateau and Mountain regions the decom- 
n of felspar and of other aluminous minerals has resulted in a 
ril of clay with which more or* less sand is mixed. It is deeper 
ore sandy w’here granite is the underlying rock, deeper and I 
Vtile on the north-western than on the south-eastern mountain 
and shallower and more clayey where slate is the underlying 

; 'culture . — Until the Civil War agriculture was about the only 
ant industry in the state, and at. the close of the 19th century 
still the leading one; but from 1880 to 1900 the ratio of agri- 
sts to all inhabitants of the state engaged in some gainful 
.tion decreased from 75*3 to 64*1%. The land included in 
amounted in 1900 to 22,745,356 acres or 73% of the total 
jrface of the state, and the percentage of farm land that was 
red' increased from 26*5 in 1870 to 36*6 in 1900. Throughout | 
onial era ‘the establishment of small estates w T as a part of the j 
rial policy of the government of North Carolina, 640 acres j 
;he largest normal grant to any one person; as a consequence 
policy land holdings have always been much smaller here than 
t of the other parts of the South, and since the Civil War the 
the percentage of improved land, the development of truck 
g, and the growth in number of negro holdings, have been 
panied by a further decrease in the average size of farms 
16 acres in i860 to 101*3 acres in 1900. In the latter year 
vere in all 224,637 farms: of these 93,097 contained less than 
2s, 55,028 between 50 and 100 acres, 44,052 between 100 and 
res, and 4224 over 500 acres. Of the total number of farms 
8 were operated . by owners or part owners, of whom 17,434 
oloured (including Indians); 19,916, by cash tenants, of whom 
were coloured; and 73,692 by share tenants, of whom 
were coloured. After the Civil War there have been several 
ant changes in the crops raised: the development of cotton 
acturing in the South and the utilization or cotton-seed oil 
eal gave impetus to cotton culture; and the discovery of the 
bility of much of the cotton land to the culture of tobacco of 
rior quality resulted first in the development of a vast tobacco 
:y and then to a fluctuation in acreage of the crops of tobacco 
cotton, according as the price of either rose or fell. The 
rtion of pine forests to meet the demands for naval stores, 
ie introduction and increased use' of. the refrigerator car, 
d in much attention to the growth of garden produce for 
sr n markets. Peanut culture, introduced into the state from 
a soon after the close of the Civil War, spread rapidly. In 
fantime the crops of cereals, increased little, and stock raising 
lly decreased. 

principal crops are cotton, Indian corn, tobacco, hay, wflieat, 
potatoes, apples and peanuts. The yield of cotton increased 
>2,901,790 tb in 1869 to 307,500,000 lb in 1909. In 1909 
>00 acres were planted to Indian corn, with a crop of 
, 600 bushels; 570,000 acres to wheat, with a crop of 5,415,000 
3; and 196,000 acres to oats, with a crop of 3,234,000 bushels, 
swell county, North Carolina, “ lemon yellow " tobacco was 
'oduced in 1852, and the demand for this 1 “ bright ” variety 
3 so. great that except during thp interruption of the Civil War 
Cure . spread . rapidly. In 1879 the state’s, crop amounted to 
,213 Tb, in 1889 to 36,375,258 lb, in 1899“ to 127,503,400 lb, 


fruits the state ranks high. Potatoes, cabbage and lettuce are much 
grown for the early Northern markets. 

Farmers of the Piedmont .Plateau formerly kept large numbers 
of horses and cattle from April to November in ranges in the Moun- 
tain Region, but with the opening of portions of that country to 
! cultivation the business of pasturage declined, except as the cotton 
plantations demanded an increased supply of mules; there were 
25,259 mules in 1850, 110,011 in 1890, 138,786 in 1900, and 181,000 in 
1910. The number of horses was 192,000 in 1910 ; of dairy cows, 
297,000; of hogs, 1,356,000; and of sheep, 215,000. 

Cotton is grown most largely in the S. portion of the Piedmont 
Plateau and in a few counties along or near the W. border of the 
Coastal Plain; tobacco, in the N. portion of the Piedmont Plateau 
and in the central and NAV. portions of the Coastal Plain ; rice, 
along the banks of rivers near the coast; wheat, in the valley of 
the Yadkin; orchard fruits, in the W. portion of the Piedmont 
Plateau and in the Mountain Region; vegetables and small 
fruits in the middle and S. portion of the Coastal Plain; peanuts, 
in the N. portion of the Coastal Plain; sorghum cane, almost wholly, 
in Columbus county in the S. part of the Coastal Plain, The state 
government, through its^Department of Agriculture, takes an active 
interest in the introduction of modern agricultural methods, and in 
the promotion of diversified farming; in 1899 it established the 
Edgecombe and in 1902 the Iredell test farm. 

Forests . — North Carolina had in 1900 about 35,300 sq. ni. of 
woodland; great quantities of merchantable timber still remained, 
especially in the Mountain Region and on the Coastal Plain. The 
trees of the greatest commercial value are oak and chestnut at the 
foot of the mountains and* yellow pine on the uplands of the Coastal 
Plain. But mixed wflth the oak and chestnut or higher up are 
considerable hickory, bfrch and maple; farther up the mountain 
sides are some hemlock and white pine; and on the swamp lands of 
the Coastal ( Plain are much cypress and some cedar, and on the 
Coastal Plain south of the Neuse there is much long-leaf pine from 
which resin is obtained. Several other pines are found, and among 
the less important timber trees are black spruce, Carolina balsam, 
beeches, ashes, sycamore or button wood, sweet gum and lindens. 
The value of the lumber and timber products was $1,074,003 in i860; 
$5,898,742 in 1890; $14,862,593 in 1900; and $I5»73U379 in I9°5- 

Fisheries. — In the sounds along the coast, in the lo\ver courses 
of the rivers that flow into them, and along the outer shores fishing 
. is an important industry* The fisheries are chiefly of shad, oysters, 
mullet, ale wives, clams, black bass, menhaden, croakers and blue- 
fish. In 1908 the catch was valued at about $1,750,000. The State 
Geological and Economic Survey has made a careful study of the 
fishes of North Carolina, of the shad fisheries, of oyster culture, and of 
the development of terrapin. At Beaufort the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries has a marine biological laboratory, established in 1901 
for the study of the aquatic fauna of the south-east coast. 

Minerals . — -At the beginning of the 20th century a great number 
of minerals were found in the Piedmont Plateau and Mountain 
regions, but most of them in such small quantities as to be of little 
or no commercial value, and in 1902 the total value of the products 
of the mines and quarries was only $927,376; but in 1907 their 
value was $2,961,381, and in 1908, $2,145,947. During the first 
half of the 19th century North Carolina was a mining state of 
the first importance; in 1804 it was the only state in the United 
States from which gold was obtained. Operations ceased during 
the Civil War. and although resumed soon after its close, they 
became, somewhat desultory. Probably the earliest large find was 
a 17-lb nugget on the Reed Plantation in Cabarrus county in 1799; 
in the same mine a 28-lb nugget, probably the largest found in 
eastern United States, was discovered in 1803. The production in 
Rutherford and Burke counties and their vicinity was so great* 
and transportation to the United States Mint at Philadelphia so 
difficult, that from 1831 to 1857 gold was privately coined in 1, z\ 
and 5 dollar pieces bearing the mark of the coiner “ C. Bechtler, 
Rutherford county, N.C.” The coins were of standard purity (or 
higher); they are now very rare. A branch mint of the United 
States was established in 1837 at Charlotte. Silver, which is rarer 
in the state than gold, is found chiefly in the W. portion of the 
Piedmont Plateau. In 1962 the value of the gold and silver product 
combined was $71,287, and in 1908, when the lola mine. 6 m. E. of 
Troy, Montgomery county, was the most productive, the value of 
the gold alone was $97,945, that of the silver $668, and that of 
copper, $2560. 

In 1870 North Carolina’s mica mines were reopened, and they 
produce the best grade of sheet mica for glazing and a large per- 
centage of the countryls yield of this mineral. Most of it has been 
found in the N.E. portion of the Mountain Region; and that mica 
was mined here before any European settlement of the country 
seems proved by numerous excavations and by huge heaps on 
which are large Oak and chestnut trees, some fallen and decayed. 
North Carolina is. also the leading state in the Unionin the production 
of monazite. The mining of corundum was begun at Corundum 
Hill in Macon county in 187.1, and from 1880 to 1902 the output 
was considerable, but with the discovery of the Canadian corundum 
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ted States. Iron ores are widely distributed within the state, 
there have been times since the eve of the War of Independence 
;n the mining of it was an industry of relatively great importance. 
L908 the product amounted to 48,522 long tons ( a11 magnetite), 
was valued at $76,877; almost the entire product is from the: 
nberry mines, near Cranberry, Mitchell county. The state has 
small areas in which bituminous coal occurs; one in the basin 
he Dan and one in the basin of the Deep. Very little coal was 
duced in the state until the Civil War, when, in 1862. and. again 
[863, 30,000 short tons were obtained for the relief of the Con' 
?rate government, an amount which up to 1905, when the yield 
i only 1557 short tons (falling off from 7000 short tons in 1904), ’ 
i not since been equalled; in 1906, in 1907 and in 1908 no coal 
; mined in the state. The most valuable immediate product of 
state’s mines and quarries for nearly every year from 1890 to 
8 was building stones of granite and gneiss, which are found in all 
ts of the state west of the “Fall Line the best grades of 
nite are quarried chiefly in Gaston, Iredell, Rowan, Surry and 
Ikes counties. The value of , the building stone increased f rom 
0,000 in 1892 to $800,177 (of which $764,272 was the value of 
nite) in 1908. Talc also is- widely, distributed in the state; the 
st extensive beds are in the south-western counties, ;S wain and 
srokee. < ■ • 

Manufactures, — During the quarter of a century between 1880 
l 1905 a great change was wrought in the industrial life! of the 
te by a phenomenal growth of cotton manufacturing. A cotton 
1 was erected in Lincoln county about 1813, and by 1840 about 
small mills were in operation within the state. When the Civil 
r was over, the abnormally high price of cotton made cotton- 
iing for more than a decade a great assistance to- the people in 
avering from ruin, but when the price had steadily declined from 
98 cents a pound in 1870 to 10*38 cents a pound in 1879, they 
ned to the erection and operation of cotton 'mills. In 1880 the 
al value of the manufactured products of the state was$20, 095 ,037.; 
[900 the value of the cotton manufactures alone was $28,372,789, 

1 in 1905 $47,254,054. The rapid extension of tobacco culture 
> accompanied by a corresponding growth in the manufacture of 
wing and smoking tobacco and snuff, and some of "the brands have 
dde reputation. The- product increased in value from $4,783,484 
1890 to $25,488,721 in 1905. In 1890 the lumber and timber; 
(ducts, valued at $5,898,742, ranked second among the 'state’s' 
nufactures; by 1905 their value had increased to $15,731,379. 
e value of the state’s factory product for ipoo was $85,274,083, 

1 that for 1905, $142,520,776, an advance 0167*1%. The cotton 
[Is are mostly in the Piedmont Plateau Region; Durham, Durham 
mty, and Winston. Forsyth county, are leading centres of tobacco 
nufacture, and High Point (pop. in 1900, 4163) in Randolph 
loted for its manufacture of furniture. ; 

Transportation. — Railway building was begun in the state in 1836 
;h the Raleigh & Gaston line, opened from Raleigh to Gaston in 
(4 and extended to Weldon in 1852. A longer line, that from 
■Imington to Weldon, was completed in 1840. But the greatest > 
'iod of building was from 1880 to 1890; during this decade the 
leage was increased from 1486 m. to 3128 m., or 1642 m., which 
s more than one-third of all that had been built up to the year 
39, when the total mileage was 4464*14. The principal systems of 
lways are the Southern, the Atlantic Coast Line, the Norfolk & 
li them and the Seaboard Air Line. By means of its navigable 
ters and safe harbours the state has an extensive coasting trade, 
e harbours along the sounds and in the estuaries of the fivers' 
s well protected from the storms of the ocean by the long chain 
narrow islands in front, but navigation by' the largest vessels is 
errupted by shoals in the sounds, and especially by bars crossing 
; inlets between islands. The channel leading to the harbour of 
ilmington has been cleared to a depth of 20 ft. or more by dredging . 
d by the construction of jetties and an immense dam; works which 
re begun by the state in i823*but from 1828 were carried on from 
le to time by the national government. The Roanoke river is 
vigable to Weldon and the Gape Fear river to Fayetteville; the 
tuse is navigable for small vessels only to Newbern. 

Population. — The population 1 of North Carolina increased from 
^99,750 in 1880 to 1,617,949 m 1890, or 15*6%; to 1,893,810m 
00, a further increase of 17*1%; and to 2,206,287 in 1910, an 
:rease of 16*5% since 1900. Of the total in 1900 only 4492, 
less than \ of 1% were foreign-born, nearly half of these 
mg natives of Germany and England, 1,263,664 were whites, 
4,469 negroes, 5687 Indians and 51 Chinese. Nearly one- 
lrth of the Indians are Cherokees, who occupy, for the most 
rt, the Qualla Reservation in Swain and Jackson counties, 
t tar from the south-western extremity of the state. The others, 

1 The population of the state was 393,751 in 17,90; 478,103 in 
oo; 555.500 in 1810; .638,829 in 1820; 737*987 in 1830; 753,419 in 
Jo; 869,039 in 1850; 992 ,622 fin i860; aqd 1,071,361 in 1870. : 


onThe assumption (probably baseless) that they are the , descend- 
ants of John White’s' lost colony of 1587. The Cherokees have 
no, ambition to accumulate property, but both, they and the 
Croatans rhave been generally peaceable and many of them send, 
their children. do- school— for the Croatans the state provides, 
separate schools. The Baptist and: Methodist churches are the 
leading religious denominations in the state; but there are also. 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, members of the Christian Connexion 
(CFKellyites), Disciples of Christ (Campbellites) Episcopalians, 
Friends, Roman Catholics, Moravians and members of other 
denominations. Until nearly a century after the founding of 
the Carolinas there was not a town in North Carolina that had 
•a population of 1000, and. the urban population of the state was 
exceptionally small at. [the beginning of the rapid rise of the 
manufacturing industries, about 1880. In : 1900 the urban 
population (in places having 4000 inhabitants or more) was 
152,019, or 8% of the total; the semi-urban (in incorporated 
places having less thaa 4000 inhabitants) , was 186,258 or 9*8% 
of the- total; and the rural (outside of incorporated places) 
was 1, 5 5 5*, 533 or 82*1% of the. total. But between 1890 and 
1900. the urban population increased. 56 -6%. and the semi-; 
urban 61 *6%, while the rural increased only io*6%, The 
principal cities are Wilmington, Charlotte, Asheville, Raleigh 
(the capital), Greensboro, W T inston and Newbern. 

Administration . — North Carolina has been governed under the 
charters , of 16.63 and 1665 (1663-1729), under commissions and 
instructions’ from The crown (1729-1776), and under the state 
constitutions of the 18th of December 1776 (amended in .1835, ' 
in 1856, and in the Secession Convention of 1861) and of Apr? 
1868 (amended in 1872^1873, . 1875, 2 l8 79> 1888 and 1899), 
The present constitution, as amended, prescribes that no con* 
vention of the people of* the state may be called by the legis- 
lature unless by the concurrence of -two-thirds of all the members 
:of each house followed by an affirmative vote of a majority of 
the electors voting on the question; and that an amendment to 
[the constitution may be adopted only by a three-fifths vote of 
each house followed by an: affirmative vote of the majority of 
electors voting on the question. The suffrage provisions con- 
taining the famous “ grandfather clause ” (in Art vi. section 4), 
were adopted in the form of a constitutional amendment, ratified 
in: August 1900, and in effect on the.ist day of July 1902. All 
persons otherwise qualified may place their names on the voting 
register, provided they can read and write any section of the 
constitution in the English language and have- paid on or before 
the 1st of May the poll tax for the previous year. An exception 
to the educational requirement is made in favour of any male 
person who was, on the 1st day of January 1867, or at any time 
prior thereto, entitled to vote under the laws of any state in 
■the United States wherein he then resided, and in favour of' 
lineal descendants of such persons. This exception remained 
in force, until the 1st of December 1908, after which time all 
who were on the list became (unless disqualified because con- 
victed! of felony) life voters, but new applicants had to stand the 
educational test. 

Perhaps the most notable feature about the administration 
is the weakness of- the governor’s position. He is elected by 
popular vote 3 for four yealrs, and cannot succeed himself in 
office. His power is limited by a council of state, a relic of 
colonial days. This body is not, however, a special board, as 
in Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts, but a kind of 
administrative cabinet as in Iowa, consisting of the secretary 
•of state, the auditor, the treasurer, and the superintendent of 

2 The changes made in '1875 were adopted in a convention, were 
ratified in 1876, and were so numerous that the amended constitution 
is frequently referred to as the Constitution of 1876.. 

„ 3 Up to 1835 he was elected annually by the two houses of the 
legislature,, and no man could serve as governor for more than three 
years in any six- successive years. : Under an amendment of 1835 
he -was elected for, two years by popular vote of electors for members 
t of the House of- Commons, and no man was eligible to serve for more 
Than four years in dny term of six years. ; 


are elected, and even in the few instances in which the 
r appoints to office the confirmation of the Senate is 
*y. Furthermore, in North Carolina the governor has 
power. In addition to the executive officials mentioned 
here are a lieutenant-governor, an attorney-general, a 
of Labor Statistics, established in 1887, and a Corporation 
ision, which in 189.9 superseded the Railroad Commission, 
3 ed in 1891. The governor and the lieutenant-governor 
the time of their election be at least thirty years of age, 
st have been citizens of the United States for five years 
dents of the state for two years. 

>ns of the General Assembly are held biennially, beginning 
I ednesday after the first Monday in J anuary. The Senate 
osed of fifty members elected biennially by senatorial 
. as nearly as possible equal to one another in population, 
House of Representatives (in the Constitution of 1776 
he House of Commons) of one hundred and twenty, 
biennially and chosen by counties 1 according to their 
ion, each county having at least one representative, no 
low small its population. A senator must at the time of 
ion be at least 25 years of age, and must have been a 
and citizen of the state for at least two years, and a 
in his district for one year immediately preceding his 
; and a representative must be a qualified elector of 
e and must have resided in his county for at least one 
mediately preceding his election. The pay for both 
and representatives is four dollars per day for a period 
eding sixty days; should the session be prolonged the 
rvice is without compensation. -Extra sessions, called 
overnor on the advice of the council of state, are limited j 
y days, but may be extended under the same limitations i 
d to compensation. The Senate may sit as a court of i 
iment to try cases presented by the House, and a two- 
ote is necessary for conviction. 

: is a supreme court consisting of a chief justice and four 
es, elected by popular vote for eight years, and a superior j 
t court, composed of sixteen judges elected by the people 
of sixteen districts for a term of eight years, 
ounty officials are the sheriff, a coroner, a treasurer, a 
of deeds, a surveyor and five commissioners, elected for 
rs, The commissioners supervise the penal and charitable 
ons, schools, roads, bridges and finances of the county, 
nate to them are the township boards of trustees, 
:d of a clerk, and two justices of the peace. 

e constitution personal property to the value of $500 and 
iestead to the value of $1000 is exempt from sale for debt, 
)r taxes on the homestead, or for obligations contracted for 
hase of said premises. Under the revised code (1905) a wife 
d property which she had acquired before marriage free 
y obligation of her husband, but in general she is not per- 

0 make contracts affecting either her personal or real estate 
the written consent of her husband. Neither can the 
convey real estate without the wife’s consent, and a widow 
>ent from her husband’s will at any time within six months 
^probate of the same, the effect of such dissent being to 
r the right of one- third of her deceased husband’s property, 
y the dwelling house in which they usually resided. The 
:ion prescribes that “ all marriages between a white person 
gro, or between a white person and a white person of negro ; 
to the third generation inclusive, are hereby forever pro- 

’ Until 1905 the only grounds. for an absolute divorce were 

jr the Constitution of 1776 senators were elected by counties, 
sach county, and representatives also by counties, two for j 
inty — in addition, the towns of Edenton, Newbern, Wil- 
, Salisbury, Hillsboro and Halifax each elected one repre- 
i; and a property qualification— a freehold of 50 acres 
six months before an election — was imposed on electors 
irs. Under amendments of 1835 senators were chosen by 
formed on the basis of public taxes paid into the state 
, representatives were still chosen by counties, and were 
ned among them on . the same basis as their Federal repre- 

1 (i.e. counting three-fifths of the slaves), and free negroes or 
js “ descended from negro ancestors to the fourth generation 
> ” were excluded from the suffrage. f In 1856 the property 
tion for electors of senators was removed. 


mere nas oeen a separation 01 nusoana ana wue ior ten successive 
years, provided the parties have lived in the state for that period 
and no children have been born of the marriage. The working of 
children under twelve years of age in any factory or manufacturing 
establishment is unlawful, the working of children between the 
ages of twelve and thirteen in such places is allowed only on condition 
that they be employed as apprentices and have attended school for 
at least four months during the preceding year; and no boy or girl 
under fourteen is to work in such places during night time. An anti- 
trust law of 1907 makes it unlawful for any corporation controlling 
within the state the sale of 50 % of an article to raise or lower the 
price of that article with the intention of injuring a competitor. 
On the 26th of May 1908 the people of the state voted “ against 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors” 'in the state; 
the prohibition act thus approved went into effect on the 1st of 
January 1909. State prohibition had been defeated in 1881 by a 
vote of 100,000; in 1902 the Anti-Saloon League organized in the 
state; in 1903 the Watts Law enacted rural prohibition, giving towns 
local option, under which many of the towns voted “no licence **; 
and in 1905 severe police regulations were provided for towns in 
which saloons were licensed. 

. Charitable and Penal Institutions . — In the systematic care of the 
dependent and defective classes North Carolina was one of the 
pioneer states of the South. An institute for the deaf and dumb 
and blind was opened at Raleigh in 1845, and another for the deaf 
and dumb at Morganton in 1894; by a law of 1907 every deaf child 
of sound mind must attend, between the ages of eight and fifteen, 
a school for the deaf at least five terms of nine months each; and 
by a law of 1908 every blind child (between seven and seventeen), 
if of sound mind and body, must attend some school for the blind 
for nine months of each year. The North Carolina State Hospital 
(for the insane) at Raleigh was opened in 1856 as a result of the 
labours of Miss Dorothea Lynde Dix (1805-1887); in connexion 
with it there is an epileptic colony. The State Hospital at Morgan- 
ton, opened in 1883, completed in 1886, and intended for the use 
of the western part of the state, is perhaps the best equipped institu- 
tion of its kind south of the Potomac. In 1901 a department for 
criminal insane was opened in a wing of the state prison at Raleigh, 
The Oxford Orphan Asylum at Oxford (1872) is supported partly 
by the Masonic Order and partly by the state. A movement begun 
by the Confederate Veterans Association in October 1889 resulted 
in the establishment in 1890 of a home for disabled veterans at 
Raleigh; this became a state institution in 1891. In 1908 a state 
tuberculosis sanatorium was opened near Aberdeen, Moore county. 
The state also takes good care of the unfortunates among the negro 
race. The Institute for the Colored Deaf, Dumb and Blind (1867) 
at Raleigh and the Eastern Insane Hospital (1880) near Goldsboro 
are the oldest institutions of the kind for negroes in the world ; 
in connexion with the last there is an epileptic colony for negroes. 
There is also (at Oxford) an Orphanage for the Colored (1883), which 
was established by the “ Wake and Shiloh Associations of the Colored 
Baptist Church,” first received state aid in 1891 , and is now supported 
chiefly by the state. The state prison is at Raleigh, although most 
of the convicts are distributed upon farms owned and operated by 
the state. The lease system does not prevail, but the farming out of 
convict labour is permitted by the constitution; such labour is 
used chiefly for the building of railways, the convicts so employed 
being at all times cared for and guarded by state officials. A re- 
formatory for white youth between the ages of seven and sixteen, 
under the name of the Stonewall Jackson Manual Training and 
Industrial School, was opened at Concord in 1909, and in March 
1909 the Foulk Reformatory and Manual Training School for negro 
youth was provided for. Charitable and penal institutions are under 
the supervision of a Board of Public Charities, appointed by the 
governor f or a period of six years, the terms of the different members 
expiring in different years. Private, institutions for the care of the 
insane, idiots, feeble-minded and inebriates may be established, 
but must be licensed and regulated, by the state board and become 
legally a part of the system of publia charities. 

Education. — The public school system was established in 1839, 
being based on the programme for state education prepared in 1816- 
1817 by Archibald Debow Murphey (1777-1832), whose educational 
ideas were far in advance of his day. Calvin Henderson Wiley 
(1819-1887), the author of several romances dealing with life in 
North Carolina, such as Roanoke: or , Where is Utopia? (1866), 
and of Life in the South: a Companion to Uncle Tom's Cabin (1852), 
was superintendent of common schools in 1853-1865 (the executive 
head of the state’s educational department having previously been a 
“ literary board "), and won the name of the “ Horace Mann of the 
South ” by his wise reforms. He kept the public schools going 
through the Civil War, having advised against the disturbance of the 
school funds and their reinvestment in Confederate securities. The 
present school system is supervised by a state board of education 
consisting of the governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, 
treasurer, auditor, attorney-general, and superintendent of public 
instruction. In the counties there is a board of education and 
there is also a local school committee of three in each township. 
The compulsory attendance at school of children between the ages 


bed in 1909. 

At the head of the state system of education is the university of 
orth Carolina at Chapel Hill, chartered in 1789 and opened in 
95, one of the oldest state universities in the country and one of the 
dest universities in the South; it consists of the college, the 
aduate department, the law department, the department of 
edicine (1890, part of whose work is done at Raleigh) and the 
tpartment of pharmacy (1897). In 1907-1908 it had 75 instructors 
id 775 students. Other state educational institutions are the 
allege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (1889) at West Raleigh,, 
inch in 1907-1908 had 42 instructors and 436 students; the State 
ormal and Industrial College (1892) for women, at Greensboro; 
id the East Carolina Teachers’ Training School (1907), at Greenville. 
=>r the higher education of the negroes the state supports an Agri- 
ilturaland Mechanical College (1891) at Greensboro, and normal and 
dustrial schools at Fayetteville, Elizabeth City and Winston. The 
ore important sectarian schools are Wake Forest College (Baptist, 
>ened 1 834 as a “ manual labour and classical institute " ; as a college, 
^38) at Wake Forest, 16 m. north of Raleigh, with 371 students 

1907-1908; Davidson College (Presbyterian, 1837) at Davidson, 
ith 308 students (1907-1908); Biddle University (Presbyterian) 

. Charlotte, for negroes; Greensboro Female College (Methodist, 
piscopal, South; 1846); Guilford College (coeducational; Society 

Friends, 1837) near Greensboro; Trinity College (coeducational; 
[ethodist, 1852) at Durham; Lenoir College (Lutheran, 1890) at 
ickory; Catawba College (Reformed, 1851) at Newton; Weaver- 
lie College (Methodist Episcopal, 1873) at Weaverville; Elon 
ollege (Christian, 1890) at Elon ; St Mary’s College (Roman Catholic, 
377), under the charge, of Benedictines, at Belmont; Shaw Uni- 
irsity (Baptist, 1865), for. negroes, at Raleigh; and. Livingston 
ollege (Methodist, 1879), for negroes, at Salisbury. 

Finance . — The revenues of the state come from two sources; 
Dout two-thirds from taxation and about one-third in all from the 
irpings of the penitentiary, from the fees collected by state 
facials, from the proceeds from the sale of state publications, and 
om the dividends from stock and bonds. The state owned, in 
30,002 shares of stock in the North Carolina Railroad Company, 1 * 03 
ith a market value (1907)0! 85,580,372 (the stock being quoted at 
36% and an annual income of 8210,014 and 12,666 shares of stock 
l the Atlantic & North Carolina Railroad Company, from which the 
nnual income is $31,665. In addition to the ordinary general 
roperty tax, licences and polls, there are a tax on corporations 
nd an income tax. North Carolina is one of the few states to 
speriment with the inheritance tax, but the last- law dealing with 
lat subject was repealed in 1899. The total receipts of the general 
and for the fiscal year 1907 were $2,603,293, and the total disburse- 
lents for the same year were $2,655,282. 

The state debt at the close of the fiscal year 1907 amounted to 
6,880,950. It may be divided into three parts: that contracted 
etween 1848 and 1861 for the construction of roads, railways and 
anals; that contracted during the Civil War for other than war 
urposes; and that contracted during the Reconstruction era, 
ominally in the form of loans to railway companies. In their im- 
oyerished condition it was impossible for the people to bear the 
urden, so an act was passed in .1879 scaling part of the debt 60 %, 
art of it 75% and part of it 85%. 'The remainder, $12,805,000, 
nd all arrears of interest were repudiated outright. This of course 
n paired the obligation of a contract, but under the Eleventh Amend- 
lent to the Constitution of the United States' the bondholders could 
ot bring suit against the state in the Federal courts. Another state 
ould do so, however, and in 1904, certain creditors having given ten 
f their bonds to South Dakota, the case of South Dakota versus 
forth Carolina came before the Supreme Court. The court -decided, 
Dur judges dissenting, that North Carolina must pav the amount due 
r suffer her railway bonds to be seized and sold to satisfy the 
udgment (192 U.S. Reports, 286. See also 108 U.S. 76). 


1 The North Carolina Railroad from Goldsboro, via Raleigh, 
Greensboro and Salisbury, to Charlotte, was an extension of the 
laleigh & Gaston, which had come into the hands of the state; it 
/as chartered in 1849, the act being passed by the casting vote of the 
peaker, whose action was the cause of his failure to be re-elected 
o that, or to be elected to any other office afterwards, since the 
>overty of the state did ' not warrant such an expenditure. The 
riginal stock of $3,000,000, of which the state was to subscribe 
'2,ooo,ooo, was increased in 1855 to $4,000,000, the state subscribing 
he added million. The road was leased in 1871. to the Richmond & 
Danville for thirty years at 6%; and in 1905 to the Southern Rail- 
ray Company for ninety-nine years at 6§ % for the first six years 

nd at 7% for the remainder of the term. The Atlantic & North 
Carolina, the second great internal improvement undertaken by the 
tate, was chartered in 1853, and was opened from Goldsboro to 
dorehead City (95 m.) in 1858; it was in 1910 a part of the Norfolk 
c Southern system. Although the state of North Carolina owns 

03 % of the stock (besides this Craven county holds 7*7%; 
.enoir, 2*8%; and Pamlico county, 1*13%), the state casts only 
,50 votes to the 700 of the private stockholders. 


(1520-1663); the period of proprietary rule (1663-1729); the 
period of royal rule (1729-1776); and the period of statehood 
(from 1776). 

It is possible that some of the early French and Spanish 
explorers visited the coast of North Carolina, but no serious 
attempt was made by Europeans to establish a settlement until 
near the close of the 16th century. After receiving from Queen 
Elizabeth a patent for colonization in the New World, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in April 1584, sent Philip Amadas, or Amidas (1550- 
1618), and Arthur Barlowe (c. 1550-c. 1620) to discover in the 
region bordering on Florida a suitable location for a colony. 
They returned in September with a glowing account of what is 
now the coast of North Carolina, and on the 9th of April 1585 
a colony of about 108 men under Ralph Lane (c. 1530-1603) 
sailed from Plymouth in a fleet of seven small vessels commanded 
by Sir Richard Grenville. The colony was established at the 
north end of Roanoke Island on the 17th of August, and about 
a week later Grenville returned to England. Threatened with 
famine and with destruction from hostile Indians, the entire 
colony left for England on the 19th of June 1586 on Sir Francis 
Drake’s fleet. Only a few days after their departure Sir Richard 
Grenville arrived with supplies and more colonists, fifteen of 
whom remained when he sailed away. Although greatly dis- 
appointed at the return of the first colony, Raleigh despatched 
another company, consisting of 121 persons under John White, 
with instructions to remove the plantation to the shore of 
Chesapeake Bay. They arrived at Roanoke Island on the 
22nd of July 1587 and were forced to remain there by the refusal 
of the sailors to carry them farther. Of the fifteen persons left by 
Grenville not one was found alive. White’s grand-daughter, 
Virginia Dare (b. 18th August 1587), was the first English child 
born in America. White soon returned to England for supplies, 
and having been detained there until 1591 he found upon his 
return no trace of the colony except the word “ Croatan ” 
carved on a tree; hence the colony was supposed to have gone 
away with some friendly Indians, possibly the Hatteras tribe,' and 
proof of the assumption that these whites mingled with Indians 
is sought in the presence in Robeson county of a mixed people 
with Indian habits and occasional English names, calling them- 
selves Croatans. In 1629 Charles I. granted to his attorney- 
general, Sir Robert Heath, all the territory lying between the 
31st and 36th parallels and extending through from sea to sea, 
but the patent was in time vacated, and in 1663 the same 
territory was granted to the earl of Clarendon (1609-1674), the 
duke of Albemarle (1608-1670), and six other favourites of 
Charles II. By a second charter issued in 1665 the limits were 
extended to 29° and 36° 30'. 

The proprietors had all the powers of a county palatine and 
proposed to establish a feudal and aristocratic form of govern- 
ment. To this end John Locke drafted for them in 1669 the 
famous Fundamental Constitutions providing for the division 
of the province into eight counties and each county into 
seigniories, baronies, precincts and colonies, and the division of 
the land among hereditary nobles who were to grant three-fifths 
of. it to their freemen and govern through an elaborate system 
of feudal courts. But these constitutions, several times revised, 
actually served only as a theoretical standard for the proprietors 
and were abrogated altogether in 1693, and the colonists were 
governed by instructions which granted them much greater 
privileges. From the very beginning the territory tended to 
divide into two distinct sections, a northern and a southern. 
The northern section was first called Albemarle, then “ that part 
of our province of Carolina that lies north and east of Cape Fear,” 
and about 1689 North Carolina, Settled largely by people from 
Pennsylvania, this section came to be closely associated with the 
continental colonies. The southern section, influenced by its 
location, by the early settlers from Barbados, and by its trade 
connexions, was brought into rathermore intimate relations with 
the island colonies and with the . mother country. The pro- 
prietors struggled in vain to bring about a closer union. In 1691 


ry to appoint a deputy tor iNortn Carolina, ana finally m 
^ain to allow, her a governor of her .own. So long as, the 
tiing territory was a wilderness, -no effort was made - to 
the boundary line. The first steps were taken in that 
>n just after the close of the proprie tar}’' period in 1729, 
work was not completed until. 18 15. 1 
first permanent English colony in North Carolina was 
hed at Albenrarle on the Chowan rivet about 1660 by 
from’ Virginia. The colony grew rapidly, and at the close 
:olonial period (1776) the population numbered approxi- 
300,000, including English, Scotch; Scotch-Irish, Swiss, 
Protestants, Moravians, and about 40,600 negroes, 
ng to Dr Weeks “ the : earliest settlers . . . were not 
s refugees, . . . they, came to the province not from 
s but economic motives.” 

proprietary period (1663-1729) was a turbulent one, in 
f the supposedly peaceful influence ' of the Quakers. 

of sixteen governors or deputy-governors were driven 
flee between 1674 and 1712, and there were two uprisings 
have been deemed worthy of the" term rebellion. The 
der John Culpeper in 1677 wa g primarily economic in 
er, the chief grievance being the payment of an export 
1 tobacco. It was evidently. 'influenced by the recent 
; in Virginia under NathanieLBacori. The insurrection 
nters (1708-171 1), Which was headed by Thomas Carey, 
\s deputy-governor while the trouble was brewing, was 
sition to the establishment of the Church of - England; 
ultimately unsuccessful, the Church was established in 
law was passed which deprived Quakers of' the. privilege 
ng on juries or holding public office, and the establish- 
es continued until the War of Independence. A war with 
carora Indians, in* 1711-1713, resulted in the defeat of the 
and the removal of the greater part of the tribe to New 
vhere they became the sixth nation of the Iroquois 
racy. 1 

1 Carolina/did not join South Carolina in the revolution 
(see South Carolina), but remained under proprietary 
;il 1729. In that year: an act was passed by parliament 
fling an agreement with seven of -the Lords Proprietors 
surrender of their claims to both provinces. They were 
£17,500 for their rights -and' £5000 for arrears of quit 
Lord Carteret refused, to sell and Continued to hold a 
ith undivided share until 1744, when he gave up his claim 
n for a large strip of land in North Carolina lying between 
3 5° 34' and the Virginia line (36 9 30'). So- that while 
; was governmental head of the whole of North Carolina 
29 to 1776 he was,, after 1744, territorial lord of only j 
:hern half. The political history during the royal period i 
hat of the other colonies, the story of a constant struggle 
[ 4 he representatives of the people- and' the representatives 
:rown. The struggle was especially, bitter during .the 
trations pf the last three royal governors, Arthur Dobbs 
765), William Tryon. (1729-71788) and Josiah Martin 
786). There were disputes over questions of government, 
lerce, of finance and of religion. The ship which brought 
and stamped paper to Wilmington in 1766 was not. 
^d to land, and the stampmaster was compelled by the, 

0 take an oath that he would not exercise the functions 
flee. Through the vigilance oLGovernor Tryon, however, 
:mbly w as prevented from' sending delegates to the Stamp 
Lgress. The colonists -were also angered by the attempt to 

r een 1735 anc ^ J 746 the southern’ boundary was first definitely 
ed by a joint commission of North Carolina, South Carolina 
>rgia. The line was resurveyed in .1764,, and in 1772. was 

1 ; parts of,, the line were resqrveyed under acts of the 
- of 1803, 1804, 1806, 1813, 1814 aud 1815, and by an act 
:he last extension, to'the Tennessee line, was confirmed and 
ed ; According to the charter the northern boundary was 
e line of 36° 30',, but the surveys (of 1728, 1749 and 1779) 

: strictly accurate, and the actual dine runs irregularly from 
[5 ff at its eastern. to 36 L34 v . 25*5 ^ at its western end. The 

between North Carolina and Tennessee was surveyed in 

••• : 


statute 01 1764 forbidding' the issue ot bills of credit;, and the 
: Scotch-Irish among- them in particular , were . aroused by the 
. repeal of an. act of 1771 allowing Presbyterian ministers to-per- 
form the marriage ceremony and of another act of the same year 
for the establishment of Queen’s College in Mecklenburg county 
for Presbyterians. In the “ back country ” extortionate fees, 
excessive taxes, and the oppressive manner of collecting them 
brought about a popular uprising, known as the Regulation, which 
centred in Orange and Anson counties, but was strong also in 
Brown, Edgecombe, Johnson, Granville and Halifax counties. 
Hermon Husband (c. 1724-1795) was the chief agitator of 
measures for relief, but, since, as a Quaker, he discouraged 
violence, the cause was left without a recognized leader. 
Governor Tryon manifested no sympathy for the oppressed 
and sought only the thorough suppression of the disturbance, 
which was organized in the spring of 1768 by Regulators, for 
regulating public grievances and abuses of power.” The Regu- 
lators agreed to pay no more taxes until satisfied that they were 
in accordance with law, and to pay nothing in excess of the legal 
fees. Violence speedily followed; the local militia was called out, 
but since only a few would serve the only means found to quiet 
the people was an alleged promise from the governor that if they 
would petition him for redress and go to their homes he would 
see that justice was done. In reply to their petition the governor 
denied that he had made any promise in their behalf; and in 
September he had at his command a military force of 1153, 
about one-fourth of whom were officers. Although the Regulators 
assembled to the number of about 3700 they were not prepared to 
withstand the governor’s force and again submitted without 
bloodshed, there being only a few arrests made. In the following 
year .the Regulators attempted to elect new members to the 
assembly and petitioned the newly-elected house. But as little 
had been accomplished when the superior court met at Hillsboro, 
Orange county, in September 1770, the Regulators became 
desperate again, whipped the chief offender, Colonel Edmund 
Fanning, and demolished his residence. These riotous proceed- 
ings provoked the second military expedition of the governor, 
and on the 16th of May 1.77 1, with a force of about 1000 men and 
officers, he met about twice that number of Regulators on the 
banks of the Alamance, where, after two hours of fighting, 
with losses on each side nearly equal, the ammunition of the 
Regulators was exhausted and they Were routed. About 
fifteen were taken prisoners, and of these seven w T ere executed. 
This insurrection was in 'no sense a beginning of the War of 
Independence: on the contrary, during that war most of Tryon’s 
militia, who fought at Alamance were Patriots and the majority 
of the Regulators, who remained in the province, were Loyalists. 

In August 1771 Governor Tryon was succeeded by Governor 
Josiah ’ Martin, who was soon engaged in spirited controversies 
with the assembly on questions pertaining to taxes, the southern 
boundary, and the attachment of property belonging to non- 
residents. So complete became the breach between them that 
in 1773 the royal government had nearly ceased to 1 operate, and 
in 1774 the governor was deserted by his hitherto subservient 
council. The first Provincial Congress met at Newbern on the 
25th of August 1774 and elected delegates to the Continental 
Congress. When the governor learned that a second Pro- 
vincial Congress was called to meet in April 1775 he resolved to 
convene the assembly on the same day. But the assembly, 
the members of which w T ere nearly the same as those of the 
. congress,, refused to interrupt the meeting of the congress, and 
in..the next month the governor sought safety in flight, first to 
Fort Johnson on the Cape Fear below Wilmington and then to a 
man-of-war along the coast. On the 31st of May 1775 a com- 
mittee representing the militia companies of Mecklenburg 
county passed a series of resolutions which declared that the 
royal commissions in the several colonies were null and void, 
that the constitution of each colony was whol!}' suspended, and 
that the legislative and executive powers of each colony were 
vested in its provincial, congress subject to the direction- of the 
Continental Congress; and the resolutions requested the 


maepenaeiu oi me crown oi oreai Duwm wm^'ouvmu 
*ate until the Provincial Congress should otherwise provide 
be British parliament should “ resign its unjust and arbitrary 
ensions :with respect to America.” The “ Mecklenburg, 
lar at ion,” which it is alleged, was passed on the 20th of the- 
e month by the same committee, “ dissolves the political 
ds ” which have connected the county with the mother 
ntry, “absolves” the citizens of that, county “from all 
fiance to the British Crown,” declares, them “a free and 
^pendent people,” and abounds in other phrases which closely, 
mble phrases in the great Declaration of the 4th of July 1776. 

he Resolutions were published in at least two newspapers only 
iw days after they were passed. As for the Declaration,* ' 
original records of the transactions of Mecklenburg county were 
royed by fire in 1800, but it is claimed that a copy of the 
eclaration ’’ was made from membry in the same year, and when, 
819, a controversy had arisen as to where the movement 1 for 
ipendence originated, this copy was published, first in th e Raleigh * 
isler and North Carolina Gazette and then in many- other uews- r 
ers. Several aged men also testified that they had heard a 
aration of independence read at Charlotte, the county-seat, in 
y 1775; and one of them stated that he, had carried it to the 
itinental Congress. Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, however, 
lared that they had never heard of it before, and both believed 
purious. But Jefferson- was charged' with plagiarism by those 
> believed in the authenticity of the “ Declaration,” ;and in 1833 
-e was discovered a proclamation of Governor ^ Martin, dated.; the 
of August 1775, in which he mentioned a publication in the Cape 
r Mercury of a series of resolves by a committee of Mecklenburg 
nty \vhich declared “ the entire dissolution of the laws, govern- 
lt and constitution of the country.” Another stage of the 
troversy was reached in 1838-1847 when the Mecklenburg 
olutions of the 31st* of May 1775 were discovered either Vim part 
n full in newspaper files. There seems practically no ba^is for 
contention that a declaration of independence was adopted on 
20th other than the tradition that independence was declared 
the Mecklenburg Committee on that date, and the occasional 
•rences in print, even before 1819, to a declaration of independence 
he'. county in 1775. Those who believe the “ Declaration ” to be 
rioiis argue that survivors remembered only one' such document, 
t the Resolutions. might easily- be. thought- of as a. declaration of 
ependence, that Governor Martin in all probability had knowledge 
7 of these a'nd not -cf the alleged “ Declaration,” and that the 
es of. publication in the Raleigh and Charleston newspapers, 

. the politics of those papers, show that the Resolutions' are 
hentic. In July 1905 there appeared in: ''Collier's Weekly ‘(New. 
'k) ; what purported to b ; e a facsimile' reproduction - of a Copy of the 
?e Fear Mercury which was referred to by Governor Martin and 
ch contained the “ Declaration' ” ; butthiswas proved a'" forgery. 1 

rhe first and the second provincial congress did little except 
iose delegates to the Continental Congress and the manage - 
nt of affairs passed in large measure from the royal - govern- 
nt , to- the several county committees. Idle third provincial 
igress, which met on the 21st of August 1.775, still' required 
members to sign an oath of allegiance to King George III. 

: formed a provisional government consisting of a. provincial 
incil and six District Committees of Safety.. The. first sanction ' 
independence by any body, representing, the -whole province 
s given by the fourth Provincial Congress on the 12th of April 
? 6 , and the same body immediately proceeded tq.the con- 
eration of a new and permanent. form of government. .* -Their 
ours .ended, however, in another provincial government 
a Council of Safety, and the drafting of North Carolina’s 
,t state constitution was left to a constitutional convention 
ich assembled at Halifax on. the 12th of November. 

Sforth Carolinians fought 1 under Washington at Brandywine 
i Monmouth and played a still more important part in. the 
a them, campaigns of 1778-1781. The state was twice invaded, 
1776 and in 1780-1781, and twx) important battles were fought 
on her soil, Moore’s Creek on the 27th of February 1776 and 
tilford Court House on the 15th of March 1781. 

Phe territory now comprising the state of Tennessee belonged 
Carolina under the charters of 16,63 and 1665, and fell to North 
rolina when the original province- was divided. Tp this 

The. 20th of May has been made a Holiday in North Carolina, 
i the date appears cn the state flag and the, state seal ; and : a 
,tue has been erected at Charlotte in memory of the signers of the 
Declaration.”.'. . • • A- T .* , 
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had organized a .practically independent government. In 1776* 
this was formally -annexed to North Carolina-, but in 1784 the 
state ceded this district to ! the national government on condition 
that it- should be accepted within two years. The inhabitants of 
the district, however, -objected to the cession, especially to the 
terms, which, -they, contended, threatened- them with two years 
of anarchy; declared Their independence - of North Carolina and 
organized, for themselves the state of Franklin-. But the new 
state was weakened by factions, and after a brief and precarious 
existence it was forced into submission to' North Carolina by which 
in 1790 the territory- was again ceded to the national government 
with the pro viso .that *no regulation made or to be made by Com 
■gress should tend to the- emancipation of slaves (see Tennessee). 

North Carolina sent delegates to the Philadelphia Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787, but the state convention, at Hillsboro,, 
called to pass upon, the Constitution for North Carolina, did not 
meet <until the :21st of July 1788, when ten states had already 
ratified. On the first day of this convention the opponents to the 
constitution,-, among whom wrere most of the delegates from the 
western counties, were ready to reject it without debate, but 
1 yielded to a proposal for discussing it clause by clause. In this 
discussion, which was continued for nine days, the document was; 
moststrongly opposed because it contained no bill of rights and on 
the ground that it would provide for such a strong central govefn- 
ment that the state 1 governments would ultimately be sacrificed. 
At the. conclusion of the debate the convention by a vote of 
184 to 84 declared, it self unwilling to ratify the constitution: until 
a bill, of rights had been added and it had been amended in 
several other particulars so as to guarantee certain powers toThe 
states. By reason of this rejection the relations of North - Carolina 
with the other states; were severed upon the dissolution of the 
Confederation, and it took nor part in the first election or in the 
organization of the new. government. However, there was a 
speedy reaction against the oppositon which had in no small 
measure-been inspired by fear of .a requirement that debts be 
paid in gold and silver. A second convention met at Fayetteville 
in November 1789 and the constitution was speedily ratified 
(on the 13th) by a vote: of 195 to 7 7. 

The period from 1790.10 183 5, was marked by a prolonged 
contest between, the eastern and- the western counties. When 
the state constitution of 1776 was adopted the counties were so 
nearly equal in population that they, were given equal representa- 
tion in the General Assembly, hut the equality in population 
disappeared in the general westward movement, . and in 1790 
the West began to'urgfc a new division of the state into repre- 
sentative districts- according, to population and taxation. . This 
was stubbornly .-resisted; and- the West assumed a threaten^ 
attitude asThe East 'opposed its projects for internal improve- 
ments for which the West had the greater need. In 1823 the 
West- Tailed an extra-legal convention to meet at Raleigh, and 
delegates from 24 of the \ 28 western - counties responded, but 
those from theTar West, in which there were practically no slaves,: 
wished free white, population to be made the basis of represen ta^ 
tion, while those from the Middle West demanded the adoption 
:of the, basis for the national House of Representatives and the 
convention made only a: divided appeal to the « people. Ten 
years later* however, at the election of assemblymen, 33 of the 
western counties polled an extra-legal vote on the question of 
calling! a constitutional convention,. and 30,00a votes were cast 
for it to only 1000 against it. ' The effect of this was that in 
January 1833 the legislature: passed a bill for submitting the 
question degally to all the voters of the state, although this bill 
itself limited the proposed convention’s pow r er relating to re- 
presentation by providing, that it should so amend the constitu- 
tion that senators be chosen by districts according to public 
taxes, and that commoners be apportioned by districts according 
to Federal representation, i.e . five slaves to be counted equal -to 
three whites. When, the popular vote was taken, in the following 
April, every eastern county gave a majority against the conven- 
tion >but the West, even with the limitafcion which was deddedly; 


a witn a totai majority in tiie state oi 5856 votes. Again, 
sr, the advantage was with the East, for the delegates 
aosen by counties, two from each; but in the convention, 
was in session at Raleigh from the 4th of June to the nth 
, the East made some concessions: such as the popular 
1 of the governor (who had previously been elected by 
d houses of the legislature), the disfranchisement of free 
>, and the abolition of representation from 6 boroughs, 
'hich were in the East, The number of senators was 
i to 50, the number of commoners to 120, and the manner 
)sing senators and commoners was changed as directed 
act providing for the convention. The electorate gave 
roval to the revision by a vote of 26,771 to 21,606, and 
lis the agitation over representation ceased, 
fundamental points of difference between North Carolina 
»uth Carolina were exemplified in the slavery conflict. 
Carolina led the extreme radical element in the South 
is the first state to secede. North Carolina held back, 
for a compromise, sent delegates to the Washington 
Convention in February 1861, and did not secede until 
h of May 1861, after President- Lincoln’s call for troops 
erve the Union. Liberal support was given to the Con- 
y, both in men and supplies, but Governor Vance, one 
ablest of the Southern w T ar governors, engaged in 
aious controversies with President Jefferson Davis, 
ling that the general government of the Confederacy 
croaching upon the prerogatives of the separate states, 
to its distance from the border, the state escaped serious 
a until near the close of the war. Wilmington was captured 
Federate in February 1865; General Sherman’s army 
the southern boundary in March; a battle was fought . 
tonvi-lle, March 19-21; Raleigh was entered on April 
i the Confederates under General Joseph E. Johnston 
lered near Durham Station, in Durham county, on the 

nstruction was a costly experience here as in other 
:n states. Jonathan Worth (1802-1869), elected governor 
he presidential plan in 1865, was an honest and capable 
but the government established in accordance with the 
f Congress in 1868 was corrupt, inefficient and tyrannical, 
baggers, negroes and unscrupulous native whites, known 
a wags, were in control of affairs, while the people of 
refinement and education were disfranchised. Governor 
1 Woods Holden (1818-1892; governor 1868-1870) was so 
ad tyrannical that he was impeached by the legislature 
mber 1870. Under his successor, Tod R. Caldwell (1818- 
there was some improvement in the condition of affairs, 
1875 a constitutional convention^ in session at Raleigh, 
re Democrats slightly in the majority, amended the 
ition, their work being ratified by the people at the 
Lection in 1876. The native white element completely 
i possession of the government in the following year, when 
mocrats came into office under Governor Zebulon B. 

Since that time the most interesting feature in the 
1 history has been the rise and fall of the People’s party. 
:d times which followed the financial panic of 1893 made it 
: for them, in alliance with the Republicans, to carry 
te in the election of 1894. Afterwards their strength 
i, because the people became more prosperous, because 
ional Democratic party in 1896 and 1900 adopted their 
n the money question, and because of the unpopularity 
Jit ion with Republicans, which made it necessary to give 
Dured people a share of the offices. The race question 

> chief issue in the election of 1898, the Democrats were 
:ul, and what amounted to a negro-disfranchising amend- 

> the constitution was adopted in August 1900. In 1907 
as a serious clash between the state authorities and the 
judiciary, arising from an act of the legislature of that 

rich fixed the maximum railway fare at 2J cents a 
id imposed enormous fines for its violation. The two 
ri railway corporations, the Southern and the Seaboard 


14th Amendment to the Federal Constitution in that it de- 
nied the equal protection of law. The promise of the rail- 
ways to give to every purchaser of a ticket a rebate check 
until* the question of the validity of the act should be decided 
by the courts was not satisfactory to the state authorities, 
who arrested a ticket agent of the Southern railway, convicted 
him of violating the law, and sentenced him to the chain-gang 
for thirty days. Thereupon the attorneys for the railway 
applied to Judge Jeter Connelly Pritchard (b. 1857) of the 
United States Circuit Court for a writ of habeas corpus; this 
was granted and the prisoner was released. The governor of 
the state, Robert Brodnax Glenn (b. 1854), nevertheless urged 
the state courts and attorneys to proceed with the prosecution 
of other ticket agents, and threatened to resist with the force 
of the state any further interference of Federal judiciary; but 
in March 1908 the Supreme Court of the United States declared 
the North Carolina rate law unconstitutional on the ground that 
it was confiscatory. 

Governors of North Carolina 


Proprietary Period (1663-1729). 

William Drummond 1663-1667 

Samuel Stephens 1667-1669 

Peter Carteret 1669-1673 

John Jenkins, president of the council . . 1673-1676 

Thomas Eastchurch 1676-1677 

Thomas Miller, president of the council . . 1677-1678 

John Harvey, president of the council . . 1678-1679 

John Jenkins 1679-1681 

Henry Wilkinson . 1681-1683 

Seth Sothel 1683-1689 

Philip Ludwell 1689-1691 

Alexander Lillington, deputy-governor . . 1691-1694 

Thomas Harvey, deputy-governor . . . 1694-1699 

Henderson Walker, president of the council . 1699-1704 

Robert Daniel, deputy-governor . . . 1704-1705 

Thomas Carey, deputy-governor . . 1705-1706 

William Glover, president of the council . 1706-1707 

William Glover | contestants (Carey’s rebellion) 1707-1710 
Edward Hyde, deputy-governor . . . 1 710-17 12 

Thomas Pollock, president of the council. . 1 712-17 14 

Charles Eden 17 14-1722 

Thomas Pollock, president of the council . 1722 

William Reid, president of the council . . 1722-1724 

George Burrington 1724-1725 

Edward Mosely, president of the council. . 1725 

Sir Richard Everard 1725-1729 


Royal Period (1729-1776). 

George ^Burrington 1 1731-1734 

Nathaniel Rice, president of the council . . 1734 

Gabriel Johnston 1 734- 1 752 

Nathaniel Rice, president of the council . . 1752-1753 

Matthew Rowan, president of the council . I 75 W 754 

Arthur Dobbs 1754-1765 

William Tryon 1 765-1 771 

James Hasell, president of the council . . 1771 

Josiah Martin 1771-1 775 


Statehood Period (1776- ). 

Richard Caswell . . . . . . 1777-1779 

Abner Nash . 1779— 1781 

Thomas Burke 1781-1782 

Alexander Martin 1782-1784 

Richard Caswell 1784-1787 

Samuel Johnston 1787-1789 

Alexander Martin ... Federalist 1789-1792 
Richard Dobbs Spaight, Sr. . Dem. -Repub. 1791-1795 
Samuel Ashe . , ... „ I795~G9^ 

William Richardson Davie. . „ 1798-1799 

Benjamin Williams ... „ 1799-1802 

James Turner .... „ 1802-1805 

Nathaniel Alexander ... ,, 1805-1807 

Benjamin Williams ... „ 1807-1808 

David Stone „ 1 808-1 810 

Benjamin Smith .... „ 1810-1811 

William Hawkins . ... „ 1811-1814 

William Miller .... , t 1814-1817 

John Branch „ 1817-1820 


r Burrington was appointed in 1730, but did not arrive in the 
province until February 1731. Either Everard held over or the 
president of the council was acting-governor from 1729-1731. 


Gabriel Holmes . 

Hutchings G. Burton . 

James Iredell 
John Owen ; 

Montford Stokes . 

David Lowry Swain 
Richard Dobbs Spaight, Jr. 
Edward Bishop Dudley 
John Motley Morehead 
William Alexander Graham 
Charles Manly . . 

David Settle Reid 
Warren Winslow (ex-officio) 

Thomas Bragg. . 

John Willis Ellis . 

Henry Toole Clark (ex-officio) 
Zebu Ion Baird Vance . 

William Woods Holden 
Jonathan Worth . . 

Gen. Daniel Edgar Sickles . 
Gen. Ed. Richard Sprigg Canby 
William Woods Holden 
Tod R. Caldwell . . . 

Curtis Hooks Brogden . 

Zebu Ion Baird Vance . 

Thomas Jordan Jarvis 
Alfred Moore Scales 
Daniel Gould Fowle 
Thomas Michael Holt . 

Elias .Carr .... 
Daniel Lindsay Russell 
Charles Brantley Aycock . 
Robert Brodnax Glenn 
William Walton Kitchin 


„ 1821-1824 

„ 1824-1827 

„ 1827-1828 

Democrat 1828-1830 
„ 1830-1832 

„ 1832-1835 

„ 1835-1837 

Whig 1837-1841 

„ 1841-1845 

„ 1845-1849 

„ 1849-1851 

Democrat 1851-1854 
„ 1854-1855 

„ 1855-1859 

„ 1 859-1 86 1 

„ 1861-1862 
„ I862-I865 

Provisional 1865 
Conservative 1865-1867 
Military 1867 

„ 1867-1868 

Republican 1868-1870 
„ 1870-1874 

i> 1874-187 7 
Democrat 1 877-1 879 
>t 1879-1885 
„ 1885-1889 

„ 1889-1891 

.. 1891-1893 

» . 1893-1897 

Republican 1897-1901 
Democrat 1901-1905 

» 1905-1909 

» 1909- 


Bibliography, — F or physical description, resources, industries, 
3. /see State Board of Agriculture, North Carolina and its Resources 
laleigh, 1896); North Carolina ■ Geological Survey Reports (Raleigh, 
>52, sqq.); the publications of the North Carolina Geological and 
:onomic Survey (Raleigh, 1893, sqq,), e.g. Water Powers in North 
irolina (1899), by G. F. Swain, Joseph H. Holmes and E. W. Myers, 
old Mining in North Carolina and other Appalachian States (1897), 
r H. B. C. Nitze and A. J. Wilkins, The Tin Deposits of the Caro - 
tas (1905), by J. H. Pratt and D. B. Sterrett, Building and Orna~ 
ental Stones of North Carolina (1907), by T, L. Watson and others, 
he Fishes of North Carolina (1907), by Hugh M. Smith, and 
istory of the Geras found in North Carolina (1908), by G. F. Kunz; 
eport of (he Secretary of Agriculture in. Relation to the Forests, Rivers 
id Mountains of the Southern Appalachian Region (Washington, 
>02); Climatology of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1892); and H. 
hompson, From the Cotton Field to the Cotton Mill , a Study of the 
tdustrial Transition in North Carolina (New York, 1906), contains 
ime interesting observations on the changes in social conditions 
suiting from the growth of the. cotton-manufacturing industry. 
)hn W. Moore, History of North Carolina (2 vols., Raleigh, 1880); 

. A’ Court Ashe, History of North Carolina (2 vols., Greensboro, 1908- 
) are general surveys. Cornelia P. Spencer, First Steps in North 
arolina History r (6th eel., Raleigh, 1893), is a brief elementary book 
ritten for use in the public schools. For the colonial and revolu- 
onary periods there are some excellent studies. C. L. Raper, 
T orth Carolina: a Study* in English Colonial Government (New York, 
204), treats of the royal period (1729-1776) from the legal point of 
iew; J. S. Bassett, Constitutional Beginnings of North Carolina 
Baltimore, 1894); The Regulators of North Carolina (Washington, 
394);, and Slavery in the State of North Carolina (Baltimore, 1899), 
re all trustworthy. S. B. Weeks deals with the religious history in 
is Religious Development in the Province of North Carolina x , (Baltimore, 
592),. Church and State in North Carolina (Baltimore, 1893) and 
outhern Quakers and Slavery (Baltimore, 1896) ; he is anti-Anglican, 
lit judicial. E. W. Sikes, The Transition of North Carolina from 
'olony to Commonwealth (Baltimore, 1898), based on the public 
icords, is accurate, though dull. There is a considerable contro- 
ersial. literature concerning the Mecklenburg Declaration of In- 
ependence; \V. H. Hoyt’s The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ice (New York, 1907) is the best presentation of the view generally 
dopted by competent historians that the alleged Declaration of the 
oth of May 1775 is spurious; G. W. Graham, The Mecklenburg 
declaration of Independence (New York, 1905), and J, W. Moore, 
defence of the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence (1909), are 
erhaps the best of the attempts to prove the same Declaration 
enuine. The older histories, of the colony are: Hugh Williamson, 
listory of North Carolina (2 vols. Philadelphia, 1812), which deals 
ith the period before 1771 and is meagre and full of errors; F. X. 

1 art in, History of North Carolina (2 vols., New Orleans, 1829), 
ffiich deals with the period before 1776, contains' much irrelevant 
latter and is of little value; F. L. Hawks, History of Norm Carolina 

2 vols. Fayetteville, N.C., 1857-1858), written from the established 
hurch point of view, the best and fullest treatment of the pro- 
prietary period (1663-1729); and W. D. Cooke (ed.), Revolutionary 


a defence oi.tne Keguiators. ror rne r^econstru cuun peuuu see j . vj. 
de Roulhac Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina (Raleigh, 
1906); Report of the Joint Select Committee to Inquire into the Con- 
dition of Affairs in the late Insurrectionary States , being the 42nd 
Congress, 2nd session, House Report 22 (13 vols., Washington, 1872; 
vol. ii. deals with North Carolina); and Hilary A. Herbert et al. 
Why the Solid South ? or Reconstruction and its Results (Baltimore, 
189b). The chief published sources ar e The Colonial Records of 
North Carolina (10 vols. r Raleigh, 1886-1890) ; and The State Records 
of North Carolina (vols. 11-20, 1776-1788; other vols., in continua- 
tion of the colonial series, Winston (n-15) and Goldsboro (16-20), 
1895-1902; the series is to, be continued). The best bibliography 
is S. B. Weeks, Bibliography of Historical Literature of North Carolina 
(Cambridge, 1895).. 

NORTHCOTE, JAMES (1746-1831), English painter, was 
born at Plymouth on the 22nd of October 1746. He was 
apprenticed to his father, a poor watchmaker of the town, and 
during his spare hours was diligent with brush and pencil. In 
1769 he left his father and started as a portrait-painter. Four 
years later he went to London and was admitted as a pupil 
into the studio and house of Reynolds. At the same time he 
attended the Academy schools. In 1775 he left Reynolds, 
and about two years later, having acquired the requisite funds 
by portrait-painting in Devonshire, he went to study in Italy. 
On his return to England, three years later, he revisited his 
native county, and then settled in London, where Opie and 
Fuseli were his rivals. He was elected associate of the Academy 
in 1786, and full academician in the following spring. The 
“Young Princes murdered in the Tower ,” his first important 
historical work, dates from 1786, and it was followed by the 
“ Burial of the Princes in the Tower,” both paintings, along with 
seven others, being executed for BoydelFs Shakespeare gallery, 
The “ Death of Wat Tyler,” now in the Guildhall, was exhibited 
in 1787; and shortly afterwards Northcote began a set of ten 
subjects, entitled “ The Modest Girl and the Wanton,” which were 
completed and engraved in 1706. Among the productions of 
Northcote’s later years are the “ Entombment ” and the “ Agony 
in the Garden,” besides many portraits, and several animal 
subjects, like the “ Leopards,” the “ Dog and Heron,” and the 
“ Lion ”; these latter were more successful than the artist’s efforts 
in the higher departments of art, as was indicated by Fuseli’s 
caustic remark on examining the “ Angel opposing Balaam ” — 
“ Northcote, you are an angel at an ass, but an ass at an angel.” 
The wwks of the artist number about two thousand, and he made 
a fortune of £40,000. He died on the 13th of July 1831. 

Northcote was emulous of fame as an author, and his first essays 
in literature were contributions to the Artist, edited by Prince Hoare. 
In 1813 he embodied his recollections of his old master in a Life of 
Reynolds . His Fables — the first series published in 1828, the second 
posthumously in 1833 — were illustrated with woodcuts by Harvey 
from Northcote’s own designs. In the production of his Life of Titian , 
his last work, which appeared in 1830, he was assisted by William 
Hazlitt, who previously, in 1826, had given to the public in the 
New Monthly Magazine his recollections of Northcote’s pungent and 
cynical “ conversations,” the bitter personalities of which caused 
much trouble to the painter and his friends. 

NORTH! DAKOTA, one of the North Central states of the 
American Union, between 45° and 49 0 N., and 96° 25' and 
104° 3' W. It is bounded N. by the Canadian provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, S. by South Dakota, W. by 
Montana and E. by Minnesota, from which it is separated by the 
Red river (or Red river of the North). North Dakota has an 
extreme length, E. and W., of 360 m., an extreme width, N. and 
S., of 210 m., and a total area of 70,837 sq. m., of which 654 
sq. m. are water surface. 

Topography . — North Dakota lies in the Prairie Plains and 
Great Plains physiographic provinces. The escarpment of the 
Coteau du Missouri is the dividing line, that portion to the N. 
and E. lying in the Prairie Plains, that to the S.W. in the Great 
Plains. The surface presents few striking topographic features, 
and may be subdivided into three vast plains or prairie table- 
lands rising one above the other from E. to W., the two eastern- 
most together constituting the Prairie Plains portion of the state. 
The lowest of these plains is the valley of the Red river, and 
this valley extends along the eastern edge of the state and 
varies in width from 25 to 70 m. Its elevation is 965 ft. at 


L Forks; and. 798 ft., at Pembina, in the extreme ‘ISLE.,; 
is the lowest point within the state. To the W. of this’ 
lies a second plain, ranging in height. from 1200 to ifjoo 
)ve sea level, and in width from 7:5 m. in the S. to 200 m.; 
N. This plain is separated from the Red river valley m : 
. by an abrupt slope rising to a height of from 300 to 500 
ove the surrounding country, and called the Manitoba' 
rnent, because the greater part of it lies in the province* 
nitoba. The Pembina Mountains, low hills near the inter-, 
al boundary and about 30 m. W. of the Red river, form 
;ion of this escarpment. From these hills southward the 
gradually becomes less abrupt until in' Walsh county 
ishes into prairie. The ascent to the upper plain then 
es very gentle, though there is a rise of 400 or. 500 ft., 
it reaches the south-eastern portion of, Sargent county 
langes into the more abrupt Coteau des Prairies, a plateau 
2000 ft. above the sea. s The second plain, while not so 
is the Red river valley, contains but one group , of hills, 
irtle Mountains: these rise from 300.40 400 ft. above the 
1 level, near the centre of the northern boundary. The 
s in this second table-land are gently rolling, and are 
d with drift from the continental ice-sheet of the glacial 
. They are bounded on the W. by a .ridge from 300 to 
in height and from 20 to 50 m. in width, which roughly 
the dividing line between the farming lands of. the E. 
le grazing lands of the W, The northern portion of this 
forms the water-parting between the streams that empty 
Hudson Bay and those, that Sow into the Gulf of Mexico. 
W. of this ridge lies the third and highest plain within the 
the so-called. Coteau du Missouri. It occupies nearly 
If of the state, and rises gradually westward until it attains 
ral level of about 2700 ft. East ; of the Missouri river 
;ion is covered with glacial drift, and is noticeably different J 
he more level lands of the lower plains. The ice-sheet j 
iown from the hills and filled the valleys with debris 
he surface has a billowy appearance. As the Missouri 
narks approximately the lower edge of the ice-sheet, the 
W. of this stream is almost free -from. glacial deposits and 
Ls a strong contrast to the rest of the state. The billowy 
still remain in places, but ;in the - vicinity of streams the 
give way to deep ravines.- The sands and clays found 
e fine and soft, and as- there is scant vegetation to protect 
Isides they are easily eroded by the rains. As a result, 
■face has been carved into fantastic forms. The early 
explorers called the region Ics ter res mauvaises, on account 
difficulties that here met the -traveller, and in its English 
lent, “ the Bad Lands,’ ’ ■ this appellation still remains, 
rinds' and seams of burning lignite coal have aided- the 
n giving the Bad Lands their .peculiar configuration, 
fires or spontaneous combustion have ignited many coal 
Som*e have already burnt .out; others still emit 
and sulphurous fumes from the crevices in the hillsides, 
rough the fissures may be. seen the glowing coal and rock. 
:th surface above these natural furnaces has been hardened, 

1 and sometimes melted into a reddish slag, called scoria, 
on account of its resemblance to lava, has given rise to 
>rrect impression that the region was once the centre of 
c disturbances. The picturesque’ effect of this sculpturing 
:er, wind and fire is greatly enhanced by the brilliant • 
along the faces of the hills and ravin es-^-grey, yellow, 
md every shade of red and brown. Here too are found 
d forests and other evidences of a vegetable growth that 
g ago disappeared. The lands are bad for the traveller 
5 farmer,' but not for the ranchman. A few miles 1 from 
jams the country is less broken^ and there are deep grassy 
, in which the animals may find' shelter in winter. Cattle 
nes congregate in cold weather around a burning coal 
id enjoy the warmth. The lignite in this region also warms 
ch-man’s cabin, being easily mined where a seam is exposed 
vails of a ravine or on the side of a hill, 
h Dakota has a meair elevation of -1 900 ft. The highest 


Bowman, county, east of the Little Missouri -river. 

Rivers . — There are three drainage systems ‘within the , state: 
the Red river (of. the North) and its tributaries, the Mouse, or 
Souris, 'river and its tributaries, and the Missouri river and its tribu- 
taries. The Red river flows in a winding channel along the eastern 
boundary. ’ and empties into Lake Winnipeg in Canada, thence 
reaching Hudson Bay through the’ Nelson river. Its tributaries 
are small, and are remarkable chiefly for the fact that they at first 
flow in a direction almost opposite to that of the main’ stream, and 
make a great bend to the N.E. before joining it. 1 The Sheyenne, the 
Goose, the Park and the Pembina rivers are the most important of 
these streams. The Mouse, or Souris, river rises in Canada, crosses 
the international boundary near the meridian ,of 102 0 W. long., 
flows S.E. for about 70 m., then turns to the and near the 101st 
meridian re-enters British territory, after receiving the waters of the 
Riviere des. Lacs and other small streams. The Missouri river, the 
most important stream within the state, crosses the western boundary 
near the 48th parallel, and after pursuing a winding course in a 
general south-easterly direction, leaves the state near the centre 
of its southern boundary. ^ The James river, flowing southward into 
South Dakota, is the Missouri’s only important eastern tributary 
within. the st^te. From the W. the Missouri receives the waters of 
the Little Missouri, Cannon Ball, Heart and Knife .rivers. All that 
portion of the state lying W. of the Pembina Mountains and E. of 
the .Mo.use river valley is practically without river drainage, and- 
for its- surface and sub-surface drainage, Devils Lake, an irregular 
body of water about 40 m. in length and with an area of 400 sq. m., 
forms a natural reservoir. The waters of this lake are strongly saline. 
The entire region W. of the Red river valley and E. of. the valleys 
of the IVIouse and Missouri rivers is dotted with small lakes. The 
morainic belts and other obstructions in the drift plains hem in the 
waters in the intervening basins and create what are called “ glacial 
lakes,” varying in diameter from a few yards to several miles. All 
the lakes of the state are of this character, and many are strong with 
salt and alkali. The drift plains also contain numerous shallow 
hollows, locally termed “pots and kettles, ” which receive the 
drainage of their vicinity and form sloughs. 

Fauna and Flora . — Before the advent of the white man, herds of 
bison roamed the prairies, but these have disappeared, 2 and, with 
the. exception of deer and bears, large game is to be found onfy in 
the Bad Lands. Here are found the lynx, the ** mountain lion ” 
or puma, the prairie and timber wolves, the jack rabbit, the prairie 
dog (gopher), the black, the brown and, occasionally, the grizzly bear. 
A few fur-bearing animals, the mink, beaver and raccoon, still 
remain.- The prairie dog is found everywhere. Among the lakes, 
sloughs and stubble-fields of the prairies, teal, ducks, coots and 
geese are found in abundance. Other prairie birds are the prairie 
chicken, and there are a great many birds that sing while flying; 
among them are the horned lark, bobolink, Smith’s longspur and 
•chestnut collared longspur, lark-sparrow, lark-bunting and Sprague’s 
pipit. „ 

The flora of North Dakota is typical of a semi-arid country. 
The prevailing plant-colour is a greyish green, due to a hard dry 
outer covering which serves as a protection from desiccation. All 
plant life has a remarkably large proportion of subterranean growth, 
because of the necessity of getting moisture from the earth and not 
from the air; hence roots and tubers are unusually well developed. 
The Red river valley is a meeting ground for many species of plants 
whose principal habitat lies in some other quarter. Many trees of 
the eastern forest, such as basswood, sugar; river and red maple, 
red, white and black ash, red and Fock elm, black and bur oak, 
white and red pine and red cedar find their western limit here. 
Some species characteristic of the more northerly regions — for 
example, the mountain ash, balsam fir, tamarack and black and 
white spruce — find here their southern or south-western limits. 
The same is true of shrubs and herbaceous plants. The prickly 
ash, Virginian creeper and staff-tree find here their northern limit; 
and the mountain maple. Canada blueberry, dwarf birch and ground 
hemlock their southern limit. Of 1500 species of herbaceous plants 
in the Red river basin, it is estimated that fully half reach here their 
geographical limit or limit of frequent occurrence. Trees are found 

1 The peculiar bow shape of these western tributaries of the Red 
river is due to the fact that these streams originally flowed S.E. into 
Lake Agassiz, now extinct. As the waters of the lake gradually 
receded, the rivers reached it by pushing their channels eastward 
through what was once its bed. The southern part of the lake 
bottom was finally uplifted by a movement of the earth crust, 
and the outlet was changed from the S. to the N.E. The waters 
continued to recede, and the tributaries, in cutting their way through 
the sediment, followed the slope of the land and gradually turned 
northward. 

2 The- early settlers found the bones of the bison scattered over 

the prairies, and after the construction of railways the gathering 
and shipping of these for use in sugar refining and in the manufacture 
of superphosphate became temporarily a profitable industry. 
Between January and August 1889 a single dealer at Minot shipped 
1200 tons', which sold at $8 the ton. , - 




c}land area is estimated at 600 sq. m., or less tnan 1 / 0 01 its 
re surface. No other state in the Union has such a relatively 
Li area of forest. By an executive proclamation, which came 
effect on the 24th of November 1908, a Federal forest reservation 
iv8 sq. m. was created. The prairies of the more humid regions 
covered with valuable grasses, and with masses of showy native 
ers, which bloom from spring to autumn. The pasque flower is 
id on all the prairies and is the earliest to appear. The Bad Lands 
bit a vegetation typical of semi-arid regions. Cottonwoods 
rish along the Little Missouri river, and in sheltered ravines 
v stunted junipers and cedars, which seldom rise above the crest 
)me protecting bluff. Poplars grow in the valleys', and the cactus 
sage brush are common. The faces of buttes and ravines that 
turned toward the sun are usually devoid of vegetation. 
limate . — There are no mountains, forests or large bodies of water 
loderate the extremes of summer and winter, and the uniformity 
opography makes the ranges of temperature for different parts 
he state very’ nearly the same. Between the extreme northern 
southern sections there is a range of only 6° F . The mean annual 
perature for the state is 39° F., with an extreme of iio° recorded 
the summer and a minimum of - 54° for the winter. , . As a general 
, temperatures are highest in the W. and lowest in the E. In 
central region of the state (at Jamestown, Stutsman countv) 
mean annual temperature is 40?; the mean for the winter, io°, 

1 a minimum of - 40° recorded in February; the mean for the 
imer is 67°, with an extreme of 103° recorded in July. The 
tersare long and severe. The season, however, on account of the 
ness of the climate, is not so harsh as the low temperatures 
ild seem to indicate. The seasons are sharply demarked ; both 
ter and summer come suddenly. The summers. are short, but 
here are sixteen hours of sunlight , per day in midsummer, vege- 
on grows rapidly. Killing frosts often occur in June and return 
irl early in September. High winds are frequent^ and prairie 
ses are often protected by rows of trees called “ wind breaks.’ 
ring the growing season the winds are usually light, but in the 
: summer and autumn occasional dry, hot, southerly winds (“ hot 
thers ”) prove very destructive to vegetation. Tornadoes are 
unknown, and local hail storms are frequent in the summer, 
do little damage. The total precipitation for the state is 1-7 or 
In., the heaviest, about 20 in., occurring in the Red river valley, 
l the lightest, about 14 in., in the extreme W. While the rainfall 
tlways below the normal amount for humid regions, by far the 
ater part of it occurs in the spring and summer, and growing 
ps receive the full benefit. The precipitation rarely amounts to 
1. for the entire winter. The. snows are therefore very light, and 
quickly swept from the qrairies by the high winds, so that cattle 
y graze in the open plains throughout the year. There are, 
yever, during every winter from one to four severe blizzards, 
ich inflict great damage upon unprotected flocks and herds. 
toils . — As the Red river valley is the bed of the extinct Lake I 
assiz, its soil is composed of the fine detritus, and silty deposits 
ried into the lake by its tributaries. Over the whole basin this 
>osit, to a depth of 1 or 2 ft., is coloured black by decayed 
;etation, and constitutes one of the most fertile tracts on the 
itinent. Being remarkably free from trees, rocks and streams, 
soil can be turned in furrows that run perfectly straight for 
es, and favours the development of “ bonanza farms,” where 
»usands of acres are cultivated in a single field. The soils W. of 
valley consist of glacial drift, and are well suited to the growing 
grain. The drift becomes thinner toward the W., and finally 
appears in the semi-arid regions of the Missouri river valley, 
this region the soils of sand and clay are much finer than 
i drift, and are very productive where the water-supply is 
ficient. 

Irrigation . — Irrigation is confined to the western half of the state, 

1 more especially to the north-west, .being employed chiefly in the 
linage basin of the Missouri river. The bed of the river is too far 
ow the surrounding country to permit the use of its waters for 
igation purposes by the usual gravity methods. The ordinary 
jcess before 1906 was to dam small streams and “ coulees ’’(deep 
Iches in which water flows intermittently) and flood the surround- 
: country. The total irrigated area in 1902 Was 10.384 acres. The 
called Reclamation Act passed by Congress in 1902 provided for 
i construction of a system of irrigation works in this and other 
.tes by the Federal government. In 1908 the Federal Reclamation 
rvice had five projects in North Dakota. The Buford -Trenton, 
illiston and Nesson projects are situated in Williams county, on 
5 left bank of the Missouri river. The abundant lignite coal in 
» region was to operate pumps for raising water from the river into 
nals crossing the valley. The Washburn project was to irrigate 
00 acres in McLean county with water pumped from the Missouri 
'er. It was estimated that the fourth project, the lower Yellow- 
>ne, on the western bank of the river of that name, would furnish 
L ter for 66,000 acres of land, of which 20,000 lie in Dawson county, 
>rth Dakota, and the rest in Montana. The fifth project, the 
iwman, was to irrigate 10,000 acres in North Dakota and the north- 
istern part of South Dakota by storing' the waters of the North 
>rk of Grand river. Water for irrigation purposes is often derived 


/igr'icmiurv.—' agriculture is uy mr uic hiusl mipwi Lam 
of’ the state, and, owing to climatic conditions, it is rigidly: limited 
to a few staple crops. The growing season is too short for maize 
or Indian corn, which constituted only 1*2 % of the acreage of cereals 
in 1905. No 'winter wheat can be grown, and the climate is too harsh 
for the larger fruits, such as apples, pears, peaches, plums and grapes; 
but such hardy small fruits as currants, gooseberries, raspberries, 
blackberries and strawberries may be grown in abundance. 

■The total farm acreage in 1890 was 7,660,333; in 1900, ^5, 542, 640. 
The value of the farm property in the same decade rose from 
$100,745,779 to $255,266,751, and the value of farm products 
from 1889 to 1899 from $21,264,938 to $64,252,494. 

The average size of the. farms (excluding farms under 3 acres 
with products valued at less than $500) was 277-4 acres in 1896 and 
343-8 acres in 1900. With regard to tenure, 74*7% of the farms 
were operated by their owners, 15-2 % by part owners and 7*2% 
by share tenants. Hay and grain formed the principal source of 
income of 88-4% of the farms, live-stock of 6-7 % and dairy produce 
of 2-6% Wheat is the state’s most important product. In the 
acreage of This cereal in 1,909 (according to the * Year-book of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture), North Dakota ranked first, and in 
the crop second among the states of the Lhiion, its total yield being 
90,762,000 bushels, valued at $83,501,000. Next in importance to 
wheat in 1909 was flaxseed, amounting to 14,229,000 bushels, valued 
at $22,340,000. In the production of this commodity the state 
ranked first, and produced about 55% .' of the entire crop of. the 
United States. The flax is cultivated for the seed, and only slightly 
for the fibre. Other important crops are oats ($16,368,000 in 1906) 
barley ($8,913,000), hay , potatoes, rye and Indian corn. The value 
of the various classes of live-stock on the 1st of January 1910 was as 
follows: horses, $81,168,000; mules, $1 ,040,000; cattle, $21,001,000; 
sheep, $2,484,000; swine, $2,2 66,000. Very little attention is paid 
to fruit and vegetable growing. 

Minerals . — With the exception of lignite, which underlies a large 
portion of the western half of the state, North Dakota has few mineral 
deposits of commercial value. Sandstone occurs in large quantities, 
and \V. of the Red river valley granite and gneiss are found, but 
these materials are not quarried. The coal is all in the form of brown 
lignite and is not very' valuable as a fuel, as it soon crumbles into a 
fine powder on being exposed to air. The total area of the coal beds 
is estimated at -35,000 sq. m. A law enacted in 1896 required the 
use of- lignite in all state buildings and institutions. Mining is carried 
i bn along the Northern Pacific railway W. of the Missouri river, in 
the Mouse river valley along the line of the Minneapolis, St Paul & 
Sault Ste Marie railway, and at a few places in the same region 
along the line of the Great Northern railway. Good clays for the 
manufacture of tile and brick are found at numerous places. The 
total value of the mineral products (except stone) in 1909 was 
$738,818, of which $522,116 was the value of coal and $206,2^2 
of clay products, t 

Manufactures . — Manufacturing in North Dakota is of small im- 
portance, being largely confined, with the exception of flour and grist 
milling, to the supply of local needs. Under the factory’ system there 
were 337 establishments in 1900 and 507 in 1905: the capital in- 
vested in 1900 was $3,511,968 and in 1905 £ 5703337 ; and the 
value of products was $6,259,840 in 1900 and $10,217,914 (or 
63-2% more) in 1905.. The products of the flour and grist mills 
increased in value from $4,134,023 00 1900 to $6,463,228 in -1905, 
and in this last year constituted iri value 63-3% of the total factory 
products of the state. Printing and publishing was next in import- 
ance, with products valued at $719,950 in 1900 and at $1,110,439 
in 1905. Butter, cheese and condensed mjlk manufactured were 
valued, at $122,128 in 1900 and at $562,481 in 1905. The chief 
manufacturing centres are Fargo and Grand Forks. 

Transportation . — The total railway mileage within the state on 
the 31st of December 1908 was 4135*67 m- The main line of the 
Northern Pacific, from St Paul to Portland, Oregon, enters the state 
at Fargo and runs almost due W. throughout its length for about 
380 m. Parallel with this road,, but farther to the N., is the main 
line of the Great Northern system, running from St Paul to Seattle. 
The length of its route within the state, from Wahpeton to Buford 
via Larimore, is about 460 m. Both of these systems have numerous 
branch lines. The main line of the Minneapolis, St Paul & Sault Ste 
Marie enters the S.E. corner of the state at Fairmount and ends 
in the N.W. at Portal, on the international boundary* having m 
1909 a. length within the state of 361 m. Among its many branches 
are the “ Wheat Line/’ running from Kenmare, North Dakota, to 
Thief River Falls, Minnesota, and having a length of 251 m. in the 
state; and the “Missouri River Line,” penetrating the southern 
and central portions of the state from Hankinson to Garrison, with 
a length of 282. m. In 1909 the Northern Pacific. was building about 
140 m. of new track. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul railway, 
running E. and W. through South Dakota, sends four short branches 
into the southern part of North Dakota. The Chicago & North- 
Western also sends a short branch line northward into the state, form- 
ing a junction with other lines at. Oakes. The Red river is navigable 
as far S. as Belmont, and the Missouri river is navigable throughout 
its course within the state, although it requires a skilful pilot. 


»ta was 2405; in 1880, 36,909. The population of the 
in 1890 was 182,719; in 1900, 319,146; in 1905, 437,070; 
ro > 583,888. The number of the foreign-born population 

00 was 113,091, or 35-4%, the highest proportion to be 
[ in any state of the Union. The principal elements com- 
g the white foreign population were as follows: Norwegians 
6, English Canadians 25,004, Russians 14,979, Germans 
6, Swedes 8419. The coloured population consisted of 
Indians not taxed, 2276 Indians taxed, 286 negroes, 148 
lese and 32 Chinese. Most of the Indians not taxed live 
servations, of which there are four: Devils Lake Reserva- 
n 1909 had a total area of 143*97 sq. m., a population of 
onsistingof Sisseton, Wahpeton, and Cut Head (or Pabaksa) 

> Turtle Mountain 1 Reservation, in Rolette county, 
ished in 1882, and now allotted (excepting 186 acres for 
h and school purposes), had a population in 1909 of 2588, 
for the most part a mixture of Pembina (or Turtle Mountain) 
*ewa with French Canadians; Fort Berthold Reservation 
- west Central part of the state, on the Missouri river, 
ished in 1870, had in 1909 an area of 1382-4 sq. m., and a 
ation of 399 Arikara (Caddoan), and, of Siouan stock, 
lidatsa (or Grosventre) and 252 Mandan Indians; and 
ing Rock Reservation, on the western bank of the Missouri 
was established in 1875, and in 1909 contained 2887* 2 
. (about three-fifths of which lies in South Dakota and 
of which was opened to settlement in 1908—1909) and a 
ition of 3399 Sioux, The population of the.state is largely 
The larger municipalities with the population of each 

5 were: Fargo (12,512), Grand Forks (10,127), Jamestown 
, Bismarck, the capital, (4913), Minot (4125), Valley City 
, Dickinson (3188), Wahpeton (2741), Mandan (2714), 
»n (2423) and Devils Lake (2367) ; in 1905 there were fifteen 
municipalities each with a population of more than 1000. 

6 the Roman Catholic Church had the largest number of 
.inicants (61,261 out of a total of 159,053 members of all 
illations), and there were 59,923 Lutherans. 
linistration . — The state is governed under its constitution 
9, as subsequently amended. The governor is chosen 
illy, and has a limited pardoning power. He may veto 
iriation bills by^ items, but any of his vetoes may be 
led by a two-thirds vote of each house. The governor 
eutenant-governor must be at least thirty years old. 
ther administrative officers are a secretary of state, 
r, treasurer, superintendent of public instruction, corn- 
ier of insurance, three commissioners of railways, attorney 

1 and commissioner of agriculture and labour; each 
se officers is chosen biennially and must be at least 
-five years of age. The legislative department consists 
mate, with members chosen every four years, and about 
tosen at each biennial election; and a House of Repre- 
ves, with members chosen biennially. The sessions of 
islature are biennial, and are limited to sixty days. The 
-lm age for senators is twenty-five years and for repre- 
ves twenty-one years. Bills may originate in either house, 
mant-governor, chosen biennially, presides over the Senate. 

7 the legislature proposed an amendment providing for 
plication of initiative and referendum to statutory laws 
institutional amendments; two years later the legis- 
passed a substitute resolution, which omits the clause 
ng amendments of the constitution, and which, if 
by the legislature of 1911 will be put to popular vote 
eneral election of 1912. The judicial department consists 
supreme court, district courts, county courts, municipal 
and justices of the peace. The supreme court consists 
5 Judges (minimum age thirty years),' chosen by popular 
•r six years. Their number may be increased to five 
er the population of the state shall amount to 600,000. 

Devils Lake Reservation and the Turtle Mountain Chippewa 
1 under the Fort Totten School, which is on the Devils Lake 
tion. 
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courts have original jurisdiction (except in probate matters) 

, and certain appellate jurisdiction. The judge of the county court 
is chosen for two years. This court has exclusive original 
jurisdiction in probate matters, and in counties with over 2000 
inhabitants its jurisdiction may be extended by popular vote 
to include concurrent jurisdiction with the district courts in 
civil matters involving amounts less than $1000, and in criminal 
actions below the grade of felony. Justices of the peace have 
jurisdiction in civil cases involving no land titles and sums of 
money not exceeding $200. They may also try misdemeanours 
in counties -without other criminal jurisdiction. » 

. F° r administration of local government, the state is 
divided into counties (46 in 1910). In those counties that have 
not adopted a township organization county affairs are ad- 
ministered by a board of county commissioners; where the 
township organization has been adopted the county government 
is administered by the chairmen of the several township boards. 
For each county there are a judge, clerk, register of deeds, 
auditor, treasurer, sheriff and state’s attorney. 

All citizens of the United States residing in North Dakota are 
declared to be citizens of the state. The right of suffrage is 
confined by the constitution to males twenty-one years of age, 
who are citizens of the United States or have declared their 
intention of becoming citizens, and who have resided in the 
state one year, in the county six months, and in the voting 
precinct ninety days preceding the election. Civilized Indians 
who have severed their tribal relations two years before an 
election are entitled to vote. Women may vote for all school 
officers and upon all questions relating solely to school matters, 
and are eligible to any school office. * 

Amendments to the constitution must be passed by both 
houses of the legislature at two consecutive sessions, and must 
then be ratified by popular vote. By this arrangement a period 
, of nearly four years usually elapses between the proposal and 
the final ratification of an amendment. 

Ihe amount of homestead exempt from seizure for debt is 
limited in value to 85000. and may not include more than two 
acres in a town plot or more than 160 acres elsewhere. The 
exemption is not valid against a debt created for the purchase 
money, or against taxes levied on the property, or against 
mechanics’ or labourers’ liens for work done or material furnished 
for improvements, or against a mortgage acknowledged by both 
husband and wife. 1 he grounds for absolute divorce are adultery, 
cruelty, desertion (one year), neglect (one year), habitual 
drunkenness (one year) and conviction for felony; residence in 
the state for one year is required before application for divorce. 

North Dakota is one of thefew American states wffiose constitu- 
tion forbids the manufacture, importation 2 or sale of intoxicating 
liquors. Attempts to secure the repeal of this provision have been 
unsuccessful. Apothecaries may secure a licence to sell liquors 
for purely medicinal purposes upon a petition signed by twenty- 
live reputable free-holders and twenty-five reputable women. 
In 1909 the advertisement of liquors, solicitation of orders for 
liquors, and the sale of cigarettes to minors were prohibited. 

. Education . At the head of the public school system is a super- 
intendent of public instruction, chosen for two years. He, with 
the gov'ernor and the president of the state university, constitutes 
a high- school board, having supervision of the secondary schools. 
In each county there is a county superintendent, elected biennially* 
and in each school district a board of directors. The proceeds of 
the sale of public lands donated to the state for educational purposes, 
and all escheats to the state, constitute a trust fund, the interest 
from which, with the proceeds of all fines for the violation of state 
laws, is annually apportioned among the school districts according 
to the school population; the total apportionment from the State 
Tuition Fund in 1998 was $357,238. This income is supplemented 
by local taxation. The minimum school term allowed by law is six 

2 Before the law passed by the first Legislative Assembly of the state 
to carry out this provision could come into effect, it w r as partially 
annulled by the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
case ol Leisy v. Hardin (1890), in which the court held that liquors 
might be imported into any state and sold in the original package 
(<?*?•) without reference to local prohibitory or restrictive law's. 


ourteen attendance for twelve weeks, six being consecutive, is 
>ulsory. The total enrolment in the public schools m i 908 was 
,82, with an average daily attendance of 90419. Educational 
ties are also furnished by the state through university and school 
ines at University, near Grand Forks, normal schools (opened 
190) at Valley City and Mayville, an agricultural college and 
riment station (1890) at Fargo, a normal and industrial school 
led in 1899) at Ellendale, a- school for the deaf (1890) at Devils 
a scientific school (opened in 1903) at Wahpeton, and a school 
irestry at Bottineau. Fargo College at Fargo, founded in 
by Congregationalists, is now non-sectarian. The Methodist 
copal Church maintains Wesley College near Grand Forks 
tierly the Red River Valley University at Wahpeton), affiliated 
the state university. There is a state library commission, J he 
> supports a hospital for the insane at Jamestown, an institu- 
for the feeble-minded at Grafton, a home for old soldiers at 
□n, a blind asylum at Bathgate, a reform school (opened 1902) 
[andan and a penitentiary at Bismarck. There is a state sana- 
im for tuberculosis- (1909). 

nance ; — The chief source of revenue for the state, counties 
municipalities is the general property tax. There are no special 
oration taxes, but licence-charges are levied upon express and 
>ing-car companies, and a tax is laid on the premiums of insurance 
panies. No poll tax is levied for state purposes, but counties 
authorized to levy such a tax for school purposes. There are 
ds of equalization and review for the state, counties and mum- 
lities. The state board fixes the rate of the state tax. For 
lying the expenses of the state government, exclusive^ of the 
rest on the bonded debt, the tax rate is limited by. the con- 
ition to four mills on the dollar of assessed valuation. The state 
, excluding the amount of Territorial indebtedness assumed 
n Dakota Territory was divided, may not exceed ^ $200,000. 
il indebtedness is limited to 5 % of the assessed value of the 
L property, but incorporated cities may by special vote increase 
limit. The total bonded debt of the state on the 31st of October 
\ was $642,300 and was incurred for the most part for the 
>t ruction of public buildings during the Territorial period. At 
close of the fiscal year ending on the 31st of October 1908, the 
ipts for the year amounted to $3,259,668, the expenditures to 
76,073 and the balance in the treasury to $582,905. ' 

U s l 0 Y y—j The first attempts to establish permanent set tle- 
its in what is now North Dakota were made by traders 
ihe Hudson's Bay Company, who began their operations 
he Red river valley about 1793. 1 In 1797 C. J. B. Chaboillez, 
rench trader in the service of the North-West Fur Company, 

.t a trading post on the southern bank of the Pembina river, 
r its mouth, but this was soon abandoned. Three years 
r Alexander Henry, the younger (d. 1814), built, two trading ! 
ts in the present limits of the state for this company,, one on ! 
western bank of the Red river near the Park river, where 
ived. until 1808. David Thompson (1770-1857), an employee 
different times of the Hudson's Bay and North-West Fur 
ipanies, explored the region of the Missouri river in X797 x 7 9S, 
l thus anticipated the work of Lewis and Clark, who entered 
present limits of the state in 1804 and wintered among the 

,ndans,constructingFortMandaninwhatisnowMcLeancounty. 

1801 John Cameron (d. 1804) erected a trading post for the 
rth-West Fur Company on the site of the present Grand Forks. 
Che first real homeseekers to enter the state of whom there 
my record were a colony of Scottish Highlanders who had 
t settled at Kildonan (Winnipeg) in 1812 under a grant from 
: Hudson’s Bay Company to Thomas Douglas, 5th earl of 
kirk. A part of the Winnipeg colony soon migrated south- 
rd and settled on the site of the present city of Pembina, 
the mouth of the Pembina river, which they thought to be 
British territory, and named the settlement Fort Daer. When 
ijor Stephen H. Long, commanding an exploring expedition 
the Minnesota and Red rivers, reached Fort Daer in 1823, 
found there about six hundred persons, a few being Scotch, 
t the greater part being half-breeds. 

Slorth Dakota formed part of the region ceded by France to 
» United States by the Louisiana Purchase in 1803. From 
^3 to 1805 it was included in the District of Louisiana, and from 
55 to 1812 it was a part of the Louisiana Territory, the name 
which was changed to Missouri Territory in 1812. In 1834 

There seems to be no good authority for the statement often 
ide that the first settlement in North Dakota was made by 
ench Canadians in 1780. 


successively a part of Wisconsin Territory in 1836, of Iowa 
Territory in 1838, and of Minnesota Territory in 1849. In 1854 
the Territory of Nebraska was organized from a portion of the 
Missouri Territory, and the part of the Dakotas W. of the 
Missouri, then locally called “ Mandan Territory,” was included 
in its limits. After Minnesota entered the Union, in 1858, the 
country between the Red and the Missouri rivers had no Terri- 
torial government for three years, but the inhabitants formed 
a provisional government. On the 2nd of March r86i the 
Territory of Dakota was created, including the present Dakotas 
and portions of Wyoming and Montana. The scat of . the 
Territorial government was fixed at Yankton, and remained 
there until 1883, when it was removed to Bismarck. The name 
of the Territory was derived from the Dakota Indians; the 
word “ Dah-ko-ta ” (signifying “ allied ” or “ confederated ”), 
being originally applied to the Sioux Confederation. In 1863 
when Idaho Territory was formed, the boundaries of the Dakotas 
were fixed at practically their present limits. The boundary 
between Dakota Territory and Nebraska was slightly altered 
in 1870 and 1882. The Territory had hardly been organized 
before its settlement was impeded by the Civil War without and 
by Indian troubles within. In 1862 the Indians began a series of 
bloody massacres along the frontiers of Minnesota and Dakota. 
In the following year General Alfred Sully (1821-1879), command- 
ing United States troops, marched up the Missouri river as far 
as Bismarck, and thence to the valley of the James river. On 
the 3rd of September 1863 with 1200 men he routed 2000 Sioux 
near the present town of Ellendale, in Dickey county, in an 
engagement called the battle of White Stone Hills. Four 
hundred warriors were slain, and a great number were captured. 
In 1864 Sully defeated the Sioux at the battle of Takaakwta, 
or Deer Woods, on the Knife river, and a few days later he 
again encountered them, and after a desperate struggk of 
three days administered a crushing defeat; the warriors 
abandoned their provisions and escaped into the Bad Lands. 
The Indians still remained hostile, however, and in 1865 Sully 
found it necessary to conduct his troops N. as far as Devils 
Lake, and thence W. to the Cannon Ball river. By these opera-' 
tions the Indian- frontier was fixed W. of the Missouri river, and 
forts and garrisons were placed along this stream. The worst 
of the Indian troubles in northern Dakota were then at an end, 
though for many years there were occasional outbreaks. 

A period of rapid development in the Red river basin followed 
the entrance of the Northern Pacific railway into this region in 1872. 
At the election in November 1887 the question of the division 
of the Territory into two states at the “ seventh standard parallel 99 
was submitted to the people, and was carried at the polls. In 
accordance with the Enabling Act, which received the president’s 
approval on the 22nd of February 1889, a constitutional con- 
vention met at Bismarck on the 4th of July following, and drafted 
a frame of government* for the state of North Dakota. In 
October this was ratified at the polls. The chief interest in the 
election turned on the prohibition, clause in the constitution, 
which was submitted separately, and received a majority of 
only 1159 votes. On the 2nd of November 1889 President 
Harrison issued a proclamation declaring North Dakota a state. 
By an agreement between North and South Dakota, embodied 
in their constitutions, each state assumed the debt created for 
the erection of public buildings within its limits during the 
Territorial period. 

In the development of the state since its admission into 
the Union the railways have been an important factor. In 
1894 they inaugurated the so-called “ concentration movement,” 
and began to conduct annual excursions into North Dakota, thus 
bringing into the state thousands of immigrants. They have 
also adopted the policy of selecting favourable town-sites on 
the uninhabited prairie, erecting grain elevators at such points, 
and furnishing transportation facilities by means of branch 
roads tapping the main lines of travel. Under this system 
prosperous towns and villages have sprung up among the prairies. 
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HEIM, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
r., on theRuhme, 12 m. by rail N, of Gottingen and at 
:tion of railways to Cassel and Nordhausen. Pop. (1905) 
It. has an interesting Evangelical ch.urch, containing 
Ld wood-carving and stained glass, a Roman Catholic 
several schools and a training college for schoolmasters, 
are manufactures of tobacco, sugar and boots; other 
!es are flour-milling, tanning and brewing. The place 
to date from the 9th century; it obtained civic rights 
, and later became a member of the Hanseatic League, 
stormed by the imperial troops in June 1627. The. 
:tine abb.ey of St Blasius was founded in 1063 and dis- 
it the Reformation.^ .. .. / . • . 

/ennigerholz, Beschreibung und Geschichte der Stadt Northeim 
:im, 1896). 

rHER, a winter wind accompanying the “ cold wave” 
Hows the passage of a cyclone across the United States 
rica. A warm S.E. or S.W. wind on the east of such a 
materially slackens or entirely dies away, and is followed, 
uddenly, by the piercingly cold norther. The passage 
Territorial government embraced both the present states 
h and South Dakota. . _ 

1 in office on the 10th of April 1880. 

i in' office, July 1898* . e 

:eeded Frank A. Briggs, deceased, by virtue of his office of 


nt-governor. 


but. as the North American cyclones usually originate east of 
the Rocky Mountains, the warm air- drawn from the Gulf of 
Mexico is not only folio-wed by the cold air drawn from the 
Arctic regions, but the body of cold air slides dovra the eastern 
slopes of the Rockies and advances as a solid wedge (the “ cold 
wave ”) under the cyclone itself. “ Uncomfortably warm in 
the lightest clothing,” a traveller upon the prairies of Texas 
may become “ uncomfortably cold before he can wrap his 
blanket around him ” (W. Ferrel, A Popular Treatise on the 
Winds). The temperature may fall 50° F. in twenty-four hours. 

NORTHFIELD, a city of Rice county, Minnesota, U.S. A., 
on the Cannon river, about 35 m. S. of St Paul. Pop. (1905) 
3438; (1910) 326.5. It is served by the Chicago Great- Western, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul, and the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific railways. It is a shipping centre for the products 
of the farming and dairying region in which it lies, but it is 
most widely known for its educational institutions. It is the 
seat of the Baker School for Nervous and Back-ward Children, 
a private institution; of St Olaf College (Norwegian Lutheran), 
founded in 1874; and of Carleton College (founded in 1 866 by 
Congregationalists but now non-sectarian, opened in 1870), one 
of the highest grade small colleges in the West, and the first in 
the North-west to abolish its preparatory academy. Carleton 
College has the Goodsell Observatory; which gives the time 
to the railways of the North- west, and publishes a magazine, 
Popular Astronomy. The Scoville Memorial Library (1896) 
of the College had 23,000 volumes in 1909. Northfield has a 
public library and the Minnesota Odd Fellow's’ Widows and 
Orphans Asylum. Named in honour of John W. North, who 
laid out Northfield and several other western towns, it was 
settled about 1851, incorporated as a village in 1868, and 
chartered as a city in 1875. 

NORTHFIELD, a village of Washington county, Vermont, 
U.S. A., in Northfield township, about 35 m. S.E. of Burlington, 
in the Green Mountains region. Pop. (1910) of the village 
1918; of the township 3226. Northfield is served by the 
Central Vermont railway. It is the seat of Norwich University, 
founded in 1819 as the American Literary, Scientific and Military 
Academy at Norwich, Windsor county, Vermont, by Captain 
Alderi Partridge (1785-1854). Captain Partridge was a pro- 
fessor in the U.S. Military x\cademy in 1813-1816 and. acting 
superintendent of the Academy in 1816-1817, and was president 
of Norwich University until 1843, he founded ' various other 
military schools besides the one at Norwich. Norwich Univer- 
sity was incorporated in 1834 under its present name, and. in 
1866, when the buildings at Norwich were burned, was removed 
to Northfield. The charter requires “ a course of military 
instruction, both theoretical and practical," and the discipline 
of the institution is military in form and principle. In 1898 
the university was recognized by the General Assembly of Ver- 
mont as the , military college of the state. It offers courses 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
in civil engineering, in electrical engineering and in chemistry. 
In 1908 it had 13 instructors and 168 students. Dewey Hall 
(1902), the administration building, was named in honour of 
Admiral George Dewey, a former student in the university. In 
the township there are outcrops of good granite and of verde 
antique, and along a range. of hills E. of the village there is a 
deposit of very fine black slate. The hills furnish excellent 
grazing for cattle, and much milk is shipped to New England 
cities. The township of Northfield was incorporated in 1781;. 
the original settlement on the site of the present village was 
made in 1785, and the village’ was incorporated in 1855. 

NORTHFLEET, an urban district of Kent, England, within 
the parliamentary Borough of Gravesend, on the Thames, 
22 m, E. bv S. of London by the South Eastern and Chatham 
railway. Pop. (1901) 12,906. The church of St Botolph is of 
Norman foundation, but the nave- is principally Decorated and 
the chancel Perpendicular, and the tower, having, fallen down, 
was rebuilt in 1628. The church contains a brass of the 14th 


ences for impoverished ladies, was established in 1847 by 
. Huggens of Sittingbourne. Besides chemical manufactures, 
i are chalk, lime, cement and brick works and a ship- 
ling yard. Swanscombe almost adjoins Northfleet on the 
l-west. Its name is said to be derived from a camp formed 
by the Danish king, Sweyn,.and tradition fixes at this spot 
meeting between William the . Conqueror and the men of 5 
to whom was confirmed the possession of all their ancient 
and privileges. 

>RTH HOLLAND, a province of the kingdom of Holland, 

; between the North Sea and the Zuider Zee, and on the 
ward side bounded by the provinces of South Holland 
Utrecht. Pop. (1904) 1,053,083; area, 1070 sq. m. The 

ince also includes the islands of Texel, Vli eland and Terschel- 
. belonging to the group of the Frisian Islands, as well as 
ingen, Marken and Urk in the Zuider Zee. There are 
5 natural divisions — foreshore and sand-dunes, inner dunes 
the geest grounds, and low fens and clay lands, 
le dunes form the great natural barrier against the sea behind 
h the province lies secure. But the fact of there being no 
s of the sea is the reason of the absence of commercial towns- 
l the sea-board, the only exception being Ymuiden, which 
irisen at the mouth of the North Sea canal from Amsterdam. 
:he other hand the broad, gently-sloping, sandy beach is 
liarly fitted for sea-bathing, and in the absence of harbours 
fits the beaching of the characteristic flat-bottomed fishing 
s. Petten, Egmond-on-Sea, Wyk-on-Sea and Zandvoort are 
xg villages and watering-places. 

the depressions of the dunes and on the geest grounds at 
foot, small woods have been planted in places, and in this 
ered strip market -gardening and horticulture are practised, 
iculture flourishes, especially along the margin of the geest 
nds from about 5 m. north of Haarlem to twice that distance 
h, hyacinths, tulips, narcissus and crocuses being the flowers 
ly cultivated. The sight of these flowers in spring, with 
after mile of brilliant and varied colours, attracts visitors 
from foreign countries. This region of the province was ! 
of the earliest inhabited and includes the oldest towns and 1 
ges, such as Schagen, which was flourishing in the 12th 
ary and was created into a lordship in the beginning of the 
century for the benefit of a natural son of Count Albrecht j 
Lolland. . The castle was demolished in the , 19th century, 1 
:wo towers '(restored in 1879) are standing. Among interest- ! 
laces may be mentioned Aik rpaar, Heilo, Egmond, Kastrikum 
Beverwyk, which, like Velzen a few miles south, was granted 
'harles Martel to Willebrord, the apostle of the Frisians, in 
first half of the. 8th century. The name is a corruption of 
ivaartswyk, “ the, village on the pilgrims’ road,” and refers 1 
Le pilgrimages once made to the church of St Agatha in the 
ibourhood. Brederode, another ancient village, was the J 
of the illustrious family of the. same name. The remains of 
castle are extensive. Other ancient towns are Zandpoort, ! 
mes, Haarlem and Bennebroek, once the seat of a nunnery 
>ved hither from Egmond by Dirk II. in the 10th century, 
le third division of the province comprises by far the largest 
, that, namely, which lies at or below sea-level. The r eel am a- 
of land which has been effected here is noteworthy. The, 
e of the lakes to the north of the former Y, including the 
>us Purmer and^Beemster lakes, and the Wieringerwaard 
Zype sea-polders, were drained in the beginning of the 17th 
ary; but the Waard-en-Groet, the Anna Paulo wna and the 
;ras sea-polders to the north of these, were only added, to 
nainland in the first half of the 1.9th century. This region is 
»rsed by the North Holland canal (1819-1825), between 
terdam and the naval station of . den Helder. The Y, which 
formerly an inlet of the Zuider Zee, was drained, and the 
h Sea ship canal was formed in its stead (1865-1876), and 
ed through the dunes to Ymuiden. Of the drained lakes 
h of the former Y, the most important is the Haarlem Lake, 
landscape in this -division of the -province is the most typical 


lines ot the drainage canals, bordered witn pollarded willows. 

As in Friesland, cattle-rearing and the making of cheese, 
chiefly of the Edam description, are the main industries, but 
agriculture and even a little market-gardening are also practised 
in the heavier clay lands, such as the Y and Anna Pa.ulo wna. 
polders. Purmerend, Alkmaar and Enkhuizen are. the chief 
market centres. Though the country is naturally poor in minerals, 
springs containing iron have been discovered, such , as the 
Wilhelminabron at Haarlem. The security of the Zuider Zee 
for trade and fishing purposes was the first factor in. the com- 
mercial development of North Holland, and the cities of 
Medemblik, Enkhuizen, Hoorn, Edam and Monnikendam, 
though now little more than market centres for the surrounding 
district, . possessed a large foreign commerce in the x 6th and 
17th centuries. This prosperity finally concentrated itself upon 
the Y (that is, upon Amsterdam) and the series of industrial 
villages situated on its offshoot the Zaam, of which Zaandam 
and: Wormerveer are the most important. 

NORTHINGTON* ROBERT HENLEY* ist Earl of (c. 1708- 
1772), lord chancellor of England, was the second son of Anthony 
Henley, a member of a well-to-do family in Hampshire, who was 
a Whig member of parliament, and a well-known wit and writer. 
Robert was educated at Westminster school and .. St John’s 
College, Oxford; and after gaining, a fellowship at All Souls 
he was called to the bar in 1732;. In 1747 he was elected member 
of parliament for Bath, of which borough he became recorder in 
1751. He acquired a lucrative practice at the bar, and in 1756 
was appointed attorney-general. In the following year he was 
promoted to the office of lord keeper of the great seal, being the. 
last person so designated. For three years Henley, though still 
a. commoner, presided over the House of Lords in virtue of his 
office; but in .1760 he was created Baron Henley of Grainge in 
the county of Southampton. The delay in raising him to the 
peerage was due to the hostility of George IL, who resented, 
Henley’sformer support of the prince of Wales’s faction, known 
as the Leicester House party; and it was in order that he might 
preside as lord high steward at the trial of Earl Ferrers for 
murder in 1 760 that he then received his patent. On the accession 
of. George III. the office of lord chancellor was conferred on 
Henley, and in 1764 he was created Viscount Henley and earl of 
Northington. In 1765 he presided at the trial of Lord Byron for 
killing William Chaworth in a duel. Northington, who was a 
member of the group known as “ the. king’s friends,” was 
instrumental in procuring the dismissal of the , marquess . of 
Rockingham and the recall of Pitt to office in 1766, and he himself 
joined: the government as lord president of the council, Lord 
Camden becoming chancellor. He resigned office in 1767,. and 
died at his residence in Hampshire on the 14th of January 177 2, 
He married, in 1743, Jape, daughter of Sir John Huband of 
Ipsley, Warwickshire, by whom he had three sons and five 
daughters. His youngest daughter, Elizabeth, married Morton 
Eden, who in 1.799 was created Baron Henley in the peerage of 
Ireland; and her grandson, the 3rd Baron Henley of this creation, 
was in 1885 created earl of Northington. 

Lord Chancellor Northington was in his youth a man of convivial 
and boisterous manners, much addicted to swearing. Horace 
Walpole commented on his undignified bearing at the trial of Lord 
Ferrers; but Lord Eldon considered him “ a great lawyer, ’'and ids’ 
integrity was unquestioned. His notes of cases tried by himself 
in the Court of Chancery were published in two volumes in 1818; 

Robert Henley, 2nd earl of Northington (1747^1786), only 
surviving son of the lord chancellor, was appointed a teller of : 
the exchequer in 1763, and lord lieutenant of Ireland in 1783, an 
office which he administered in a spirit of concession to popular 
claims in Ireland, encouraging native industries and public 
economy, by which he made, himself beloved by the Irish people. 
He resigned in 1784, and died unmarried on the 5th of July 
1786, when the titles granted to his father became extinct. 

See Lord Henley, Memoir of Robert Henley, Earl of Northington 
(London, 1 83I ) ; Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors', Foss’s Jtulges 
of England.; Horace ' s Na\po\CsMemoirs. , , ; ./ 


narrow Strait of Dover with the English Channel, and so 
le Atlantic, and towards the north it widens out gradually 
m. between St Abb’s'Head and the coast of Denmark, 
xrows again to 270 m. between Duncansby Head and the 
of Norway. To the north of Scotland it communicates 
he Atlantic westwards by the Pentland Firth and the 
d between the Orkney and Shetland Islands, and north- 
with the Norwegian Sea. 

otal area is given by Murray as 162,600 sq. m., and by 
riel as 571,910 sq. km., or 220,820 sq. statute m. Murray 
estimates the volume of the North Sea at 11,200 cub. 
m., and Kriimmel at 53,730 cub. km. or 12,890 cub. 
m., giving mean depths of 61 and 48 fathoms respect- 
The North Sea is 'thus on the whole shallow; its 
part of the continental shelf on which the. British Isles 
and it slopes upwards with fair regularity from north to 
: In the south and east there is a broad coastal strip 
ffiich the depth nowhere exceeds 20 fathoms, and the 
south-eastern part of' the area is less than 30 fathoms 
In about its middle latitude the Dogger Bank crosses 
>rth Sea from east to west, extending for about one-third 
whole distance; near the English coast the depth here 
er 10 fathoms and it increases eastwards to about 20 
is. South of the Dogger there -are local depressions, 
of small area, in which the depth is as much as 45 fathoms, 
he “ Silver Pit.” Krummel points out that a line drawn 
he northern edge of the Dogger to the middle of the 
rack constitutes a rough boundary of the shallow southern 
the depth increasing very slowly beyond this line to the 
^egian Channel ” — a deep gully closely following the 
navian coast, and extending into the Skagerrack, in 
the depth increases to as much as 400 fathoms. 

►rding to Jukes-Browne, the North Sea, in its present form, 
ok shape as a result of the tectonic movements indicated 
by the break between the older and newer Pliocene 
deposits. The southern end of the North Sea was 
ly little affected by the general subsidence which occurred 
the Glacial period; its boundary in this direction was 
ntly within the present land area of France and Belgium, 
t narrow inlet may have run westwards between France 
ngland in the present position of the Strait of Dover, 
diile immense quantities of ice detritus from Scotland and 
aavia were deposited in the North Sea, to a thickness 
aps 600 ft., and the whole region was subsequently raised 
sea-leVel, constituting thie “ structural surface ” upon 
the present river' system was developed as a series of 
ries to a great river which formed a continuation of 
line. Finally the land subsided again, the plain of the 
Sea was again submerged, and the western inlet of 
Cene times became the Strait of Dover, 
easons which will be sufficiently obvious from the historical 
just given, the coasts of the southern part of the North 
Sea are of no great height. In England they consist 
of low cliffs w’ith sandy beaches, while on the con- 
1 side are immense flats and marshes, with parts below 
el .protected by sand-dunes and artificial dykes. Suess 
wri that no evidence is forthcoming of tectonie movement 
be Bronze Age, and the, rapid changes of coast-line now 
place in many parts are therefore wholly due to the action 
sea, which is probably specially effective on account of 
atively recent opening of the Strait of Dover. The 
of the North Sea coasts has been made a subject of 
study (in England especially by the British Association 
committee of the Royal Geographical Society), and 
r has obtained interesting results by comparing the 
and Continental coasts as characteristic “ weather ” 
*e ” shores. 

physical conditions of the. waters of the North Sea have 
tensively studied by expeditions sent out by the Swedish, 
pan, Danish, German and British governments; and since 


tions. Professor Pettersson of Stockholm, to whose 
initiative much of this work is due, 'classifies the ^^ /a ‘ 
waters found in the North Sea as follows: (1) oceanic 
water of 35 pro mille salinity or more; (2) water of salinity 
34 to 35 pro mille , called “ North Sea ” water; (3) water of 
salinity 32 to 34 pro mille, found along the coasts of Holland, 
Germany, Denmark, and Norway, and called “ bank- water 
(4) water of 32 pro mille salinity or less, belonging to the stream 
flowing out from the Baltic. Of these (1) and (4) are to be 
regarded as “ in-flowing ” waters, while the others arc due to 
mixture, which may or may not take place in the North Sea 
itself. The oceanic water consists of a mixture of waters of 
Atlantic and Polar origin; Renters the North Sea from the north- 
west partly from the Norwegian sea, and partly from the Faewe 
channel by the passage between the Orkney and Shetland 
islands, and makes its way southwards along the coast of 
Scotland, especially during the early summer months. 

The International Council, and more particularly the North 
Sea Fisheries Investigation Committee of the Fishery Board 
for Scotland, have studied the periodic and irregular variations 
in the distribution of these waters in minute detail; and the 
results, extending and confirming the observations of the earlier 
observers, have established the conclusion that the supply of 
fresher coastal waters from the land on both sides of the North 
Sea is greatest in late summer, after the occurrence of the 
maximum inflow of oceanic water. The autumn and early 
winter months accordingly represent a period of mixing rather 
than of inflow, and this mixing is dearly an extremely complicated 
process, depending on the relative amounts of the mixing waters 
(which are themselves liable to great variation), on their tempera- 
ture and salinity, and also on the action of winds and tides. 
In the southern part of the North Sea area tidal action alone 
is sufficiently vigorous to ensure complete mixing of the waters 
from surface to bottom at all times. 

The tides of the North Sea are of great complexity, and have 
not been fully investigated. The tidal wave of the Atlantic enters 
by the Strait of Dover and by the channels in the north. TJ(fes 
In the latter place a division into two parts takes 
place, one wave travelling southwards along the coast of Scotland 
in comparatively shallow water, while another moves with 
greater speed across the deeper water to the Norwegian Channel, 
and thence southwards to the Skagerrack and the Danish coast.* 
The southwards-moving waves are greatly retarded in the 
shallow water over the Dogger Bank; the trough of the “ Silver 
Pit ” accordingly gives the Scottish wave a strong easterly 
component, and the three systems — the Scottish, Norwegian 
and Channel waves — meet to the east of the Dogger* producing 
complicated interference phenomena. Along the English coasts 
the tidal streams are for the most part normal, the flood stream 
running south to south-east^and the ebb north to north-west, 
but on the Continental coast the movements become very complex 
on account of the varying influence of the waves from different 
sources. 

The North Sea is particularly rich in organisms of all kinds, 
and the abundance of food attracts fish in such quantities that 
the North Sea fisheries are the most productive in fauna. 
the world. Flat fishes, and those feeding at the 
bottom on smooth ground, are chiefly caught by means of the 
trawl. The favourite trawling-grounds are the Dogger Bank 
in winter, and the shallow waters off the Continental coasts 
in summer; these yield halibut, soles, turbot, brill, plaice, 
cod, haddock, whiting, &c. In rough ground where the trawl 
cannot be used, hook- and line-fishing are carried on most success- 
fully, and “ mid- water 77 fish are also taken in this way, although 
the trawl and line-fishing overlap considerably. Herring 
and mackerel are caught by means of drift-nets. The herring 
fishing off the British coasts exhibits a remarkable variation 
during summer and autumn, beginning in Shetland in June, 
and becoming progressively later southwards, until it ends 
off the Norfolk coast in November. Various attempts have 


ay aescrioea, especially witn tne penoaic mnux.oi Atlantic 
r, but no very definite relation has been established. 
thorities. — Krummel and Boguslawski, Ozeanographie ; O 
xsson, various papers in the Svenska Vetenskaps-Akademie 
! lingar , also in Scottish Geographical Magazine (1894) and the 
aphical Journal ; H. N. Dickson, Journal of the Scottish Meteoro - 
\l Society , third series, vol. viii. p. 332 ; Twelfth Report of the 
ry Board for Scotland t pt. iii. p. 336; Fifteenth Report of the 
ry Board for Scotland , pt. iii. p. 280; Geographical Journal 
ch 1896); and Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteorological 
ty y No. 1 12 (1899); T. Wemyss Fulton, Fifteenth' Report of the 
ry Board for Scotland , pt. iii. p. 334," papers by J. T. Cunning- 
W. Garstang and others in the Journal of the Marine Biological 
nation , various years; International Council for the Study 
e Sea, and North Sea Fisheries Investigation Committee of the 
;ry Boards for Scotland, Reports and occasional papers. 

(H. N. D.) 

►RTH SEA FISHERIES CONVENTION. This convention, 

1 May 6th, 1882, was the result of a conference which was 
for the purpose of regulating the police of the fisheries in the 
h Sea. It was entered into by Great Britain, Germany, 
nark, Holland, Belgium and France for a period of five years 
vas thereafter to run on until notice of intention to terminate 
ch notice to affect only the power giving it. The convention 
erative only outside the three-mile limit from land. This 
is defined as follows: — 

rhe fishermen of each country shall enjoy the exclusive .right 
fiery within the distance of 3 m. from low-water mark along the 

2 extent of the coasts of their respective countries, as well as 
e dependent islands and banks. ^ As regards bays, the distance 
n. snail be measured from a straight line drawn across the bay, 
e part nearest the entrance, at the first point where the width 
not exceed 10 m. The present article shall not in any way 
dice the freedom of navigation and anchorage in territorial 
rs accorded to fishing boats, provided they conform to the 
al police regulations enacted by the powers to whom the shore 
tgs.” 

ider the Herring Fishery (Scotland) Act 1889, the Scottish 
ery Board was empowered- by by-law to forbid beam- 
ling and otter-trawling within a line drawn from Duncansby 
I to Rattras Point. Acting under this power, it forbade 
5 methods of trawling. "This gave rise to litigation on the 1 
tion of whether the prohibition applied to non-British ships 
nd the three-mile limit (see Mortensen.ic Peters, July 20th, 
). The high Court of Justiciary in Edinburgh held that it 
not incumbent on the court to draw a distinction between 
gners and British subjects which had not been made by 
'egislature, and that therefore any infringements of general 
ictions imposed, although outside the three-mile limit, were 
ing, whatever the nationality of the persons committing 
1. Outside the limits of territorial waters British law, 
jver, does not apply. Thus a later act, the Sea Fisheries 
ilation (Scotland) Act 1895, though it provided for the 
)sition of restrictions on certain methods of sea-fishing outside 
limits of territorial waters (s. 8), constructively admitted 
no power could be given to apply it to non-British fishermen 
ag beyond British territorial waters. A provision of the 
empowered the Scottish Fishery Board by by-laws to 
id these methods of fishing within 13 m. of the Scottish coast, 
added that “ no area of sea within the said limit of 13 m. 

. be deemed to be under the jurisdiction of her majesty for 
purposes of this section unless the powers conferred thereby 
have been accepted as. binding upon their own subjects with 
>,ct to such area by all the States signatories of the North Sea 
)ention 1882.” 

supplementary convention was signed at the Hague, 
ember 1 6th, 1887, among the same High Contracting Parties, 
ing to the liquor traffic in the North Sea. It applies to the 
set out in art. 4 of the Convention of May 6th, 1882, and 
ids the sale of spirituous liquors within it to persons on board 
ng vessels. A reciprocal right of visit and search is granted 
;r this convention to the cruisers entrusted with the carrying 
of its provisions. (T. BA.) 

3RTH SHIELDS, a seaport of Northumberland, England, 
in the municipal and parliamentary borough of Tynemouth 
for history, &c.). The town of that name adjoins it on the E, 


ana. opposite to soutn ^meias m uumam, 74m; n,. or JNewcastle 
by . a branch of the North Eastern railway. It is a town of 
modem growth, and contains the municipal offices of the borough, 
a custom-house and various benevolent institutions for seamen. 
The harbour is enclosed by north and south piers, and there is 
a depth of 29 ft. at spring-tides besides' the quays. Coal and coke 
are largely exported, and corn,' timber and esparto grass are 
imported. There is an extensive fish quay, and about 14,000 
tons of fish are landed annually. There are engineering, iron, 
salt and earthenware works, and some. shipbuilding is carried on. 

NORTH SYDNEY, a municipality in the county of Cumberland, 
New South Wales, Australia, on the N. shore of Port Jackson. 
Pop. (1901) 22.050. It is a rapidly growing town, immediately 
opposite>and suburban to the cityoi Sydney, with which, however, 
the only connexion is by steam ferry. It is the terminus of a 
railway system serving the district N. of the town. 

NORTH TONAWANDA, a city of Niagara county, New York, 
U.S.A., on the N. side and at the mouth of Tona wanda Creek 
(opposite Tonawanda), and on the Niagara river, about 14 m. 
N. of Buffalo. Pop. (1910 census) 11,955. It is served by 
the Erie, the Wabash, the Lehigh Valley, the West Shore, and 
the New York Central & Hudson River railways, by three 
interurban electric lines and by the Erie Canal. Electric power 
for its factories is furnished by Niagara Falls. In 1905 the value 
of its factory product was $6,499’ 31 2. The water-supply comes 
from the Niagara river. North Tonawanda was first settled as a 
part of Tonawanda in 1809; it became a part of Wheatfield 
township in 1857; was incorporated as a village in 1865, and 
chartered as a city in 1897. In 1825 Major Mordecai Manuel 
Noah (1785^1851), a New York journalist and politician of 
Portuguese Jewish descent, attempted unsuccessfully to found 
on Grand Island (area -27 sq. m.j pop. (1910) 914), Erie county, 
W. of North Tonawanda, the, city of Ararat, a temporary refuge 
for Jews, who should return thence to the Holy Land. 

See L. F. Allen in Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society , 
vol. 1. (1879), pp. 305 sqq. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, EARLS AND DUKES OF. The 

earldom, and later the dukedom, of Northumberland, famous in 
English history by its connexion with the noble house of Percy 
(q.v.) is to be traced from an origin anterior to a strictly regu- 
lated system of peerage. The Saxon kingdom of Northumbria 
embraced a far more extensive territory than the modern county 
of Northumberland; and for at least a century after the Norman 
Conquest Northumberland, as the name imports; comprised 
a great portion. of the country north of the Humber, including the 
cities of Durham and of York. The geographical position of this 
territory, contiguous with the kingdom of Scotland, conferred 
vast responsibility as well as power on the earl or governor to 
whom its administration was entrusted; and it appears to have 
been the policy of William the Conqueror and his immediate 
successors to acknowledge the rights of the men who, though 
sometimes spoken of as earls, were in no strict sense members of 
the feudal nobility created by the Norman monarchy. William 
the Conqueror found Northumberland in the possession of 
! Morcar, a younger son of Alga r, the Saxon earl of Mercia, who 
on giving in his submission was confirmed in the government 
of the district, but was soon afterwards imprisoned for rebellion, 
and was replaced by Copsi, an uncle of Morcar’s predecessor, 
Tostig. Copsi w T as murdered a few weeks after receiving the 
dignity, and the same fate befell several of his successors; those 
who escaped it being not infrequently deprived of the post for 
rebellion or incapacity. Henry, earl of Huntingdon, only son 
of David I., king of Scotland, w r as made governor of Northumber- 
land in 1139, and was styled “ earl of Northumberland ” by the 
contemporary chronicler Roger of Hoveden. It was not for a long 
period, however, that the earldom of Northumberland came into 
existence as a title of honour heritable according to peerage law. 
Ever since the Conquest the house of Percy ( q.v .) had been growing 
in power and importance, and at the coronation of Richard II. 
in 1377 Henry de Percy, 4th Baron Percy, who had distinguished 
himself in the French wars, officiated as marshal of England, and 


ry Percy, the celebrated Hotspur, the earl played a leading 
in the turbulent history of the period, especially in bringing 
it the deposition of Richard II. and the accession of Henry 
The quarrel of Northumberland and his son with King 
ry over the ransom of their Scottish prisoners taken at 
iildon Hill on the 14th of September 1402 has been im- 
:alized by Shakespeare; and in consequence of their re- 
on all the earl’s honours were forfeited in 1406. He was 
himself present at the battle of Shrewsbury in July 1403, 
1 Hotspur was killed, but he was slain, heading a fresh 
llion, at Bramham Moor on the 19th of February 1408. 
le 1st earl of Northumberland was succeeded by his grandson; 
>pur’s son, Henry (c. 1394-1455), who was restored to the 
lom and the estates of the Percies in 1414 and was killed 
,e battle of St Albans in May 1455. The title then descended 
te male line till the death of the 6th earl in 1537. During 
Wars of the Roses the Percies took the Lancastrian side, 
h led to the attainder of Henry the 3rd earl (1421-1461) 
ig the time of the Yorkist triumph, his forfeited title being 
srred in 1464 by Edward IV. on John Neville, Lord Montagu 
the separate article below), by a patent which was cancelled 
v years later. The earldom, together with the barony of 
lings which his father had obtained by marriage, was 
1 red in 1473 to Henry Percy, son of the 3rd earl, who attached 
elf to Edward IV., acquiesced in the accession of Richard 
and submitted to Henry VII., by whom he was received 
favour. His grandson Henry, the 6th earl (c, 1502-1537), 
10 direct heir, and the latter’s nephew, Thomas Percy, was 
rred from the succession by an attainder passed on his 
jr for his participation in the Pilgrimage of Grace. In 1549, 
iver, Thomas was restored in blood, and in 1557 he became 
, new creation earl of Northumberland, 7th of his line, 
ntime, in 1551, John Dudley, earl of Warwick, was created 
of Northumberland (see the separate article below), his 
being, however, forfeited by attainder in 1553. 
le earldom restored to the house of Percy by the creation 
;57 continued without interruption in the male line till 
; The 7th earl was beheaded in 1572 for sharing in a 
piracy in which he was joined by the earl of Westmorland 
the object of securing the release of Mary Queen of Scots 
the free exercise of the Catholic religion. By the earl’s 
nder the baronies of Percy and of Poynings and the earldom 
orthumbefland of the older creation were forfeited, but 
g to a clause in the patent the newer earldom of Northumber- 
and the other honours conferred in 1557 passed to his 
ler Henry ( c , 1532-1585), who, however, is usually known 
e 8th and not the 2nd earl. 

mry’s grandson, Algernon Percy, 10th earl of Northumber- 
(1602-1668), son of Henry the 9th earl (1564-1632), became 
jr in his father’s lifetime as Baron Percy in 1626. During 
r ears immediately preceding the Civil War he served as an 
ral, making earnest but unsuccessful efforts to reform the 
, and in 1637 he was made lord high admiral of England. 
539 Charles I. appointed him general of the forces north 
e Trent, and a member of the council of regency. North- 
land played a distinguished and honourable part in the 
)led times of the Civil War., He was a friend of Strafford, 
?ave evidence at his trial which, though favourable on the 
rtant point of bringing the Irish army to England, was 
le whole damaging; and he afterwards leaned more and 
towards- the popular party, of winch he soon became leader 
e House of Lords. He was a member of the committee 
fety, and later of the committee of both kingdoms; and 
►ok an active part in the attempts to come to terms with 
.mg, whom- he visited at Oxford for that purpose in 1643 
it Uxbridge two years later. Northumberland helped to 
lize the new model army; and in 1646 he was entrusted 
arliament with the charge of the king’s younger children. 
id the opposition in the . House of Lords to the proposal 
ing Charles I. to trial, and during the Commonwealth he; 
no part in public affairs. At the Restoration he wa,s called 


tion he deprecated harsh proceedings against the regicides. 
His second' wife, Elizabeth (d. 1705), daughter of Theophiliis 
Howard, 2nd earl of Suffolk, brought him Northumberland 
House in the Strand, London, which was demolished in 1874 
to make room for Northumberland Avenue. On the death of 
his son Joceline, the nth earl, in 1670, the male line became 
extinct. 

George Fitzroy (1665-17x6), third son of Barbara, duchess 
of Cleveland, the' wife of Roger Palmer, earl of Castlemaine, by 
King Charles II., was created by his father earl of Northumber- 
land in 1674, and duke in 1683. This second dukedom of 
Northumberland became extinct on his death at Epsom on the 
3rd of July 1716. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth Percy, daughter of Joceline, the nth 
earl, had married Charles Seymour, 6th duke of Somerset; and 
her son Algernon, the 7th duke, was in 1749 created Baron 
Warkworth and earl ‘of Northumberland, with remainder to 
his son-in-law, Sir Hugh Smithson, Bart., son of Langdale 
Smithson of Langdale, Yorkshire. Sir Hugh Smithson (c. 1714- 
1 786) took the name and arms of Percy on inheriting the earldom 
in 1750; in 1766 he was created Earl Percy and duke of North- 
umberland, and in 1784 he was further created Baron Lovaine 
of Alnwick, with special remainder to his second son, Lord 
Algernon Percy. He took a somewhat prominent part in politics 
as a follower of Lord Bute, and was one of George III.’s confi- 
dential advisers, holding the office of lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
from 1763 to 1765, and that of master of the horse from 1778 
to 1780. He was a man of cultivated tastes, and spent large 
sums of money in repairing and improving Alnwick Castle and 
his other residences. His wife, Elizabeth (1716-1776), who was 
a prominent figure in society, inherited in her own right her 
father’s barony of Percy. The duke was succeeded by his 
eldest son Hugh; and his second son Algernon, Lord Lovaine, 
was created earl of Beverley in 1790. 

Hugh, 2nd duke of this line (1742-1817), first inherited his 
mother’s barony of Percy. He was present at the battle of 
Minden, and although in parliament, where he was member for 
Westminster from 1763 to 1776, he had opposed the policy that 
led to the American war, he proceeded to Boston in 1774 as 
colonel commanding the 5th Fusiliers, a regiment that has 
since then been known as the Northumberland Fusiliers. His 
generosity to his men made him exceedingly popular in the army; 
he became a general in 1793, and after succeeding to the dukedom 
in 1786 he exercised considerable influence in politics, though 
he never obtained office. His son Hugh, 3rd duke (1785-1847), 
was lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 1829-1830, when the Catholic 
Emancipation Act was passed, and was pronounced by Sir 
Robert Peel “ the best chief governor that ever presided over 
the affairs of Ireland.” Both he and Lis brother Algernon, 
4th duke (1792-1865), who was created Baron Prudhoe in 1816, 
died without issue; the barony of Percy devolved on their 
great-nephew, the duke of Atholl, and the dukedom passed to 
George (1778-1867), eldest son of Algernon, 1st earl of Beverley, 
and so to his son, the 6th duke (1810-1899), and grandson, the 
7th duke (b. 1846), who married the daughter of the 8th duke 
of Argyll. The 7th duke’s eldest son, Earl Percy (1871-1910), 
seemed destined to take a great place in public life when he 
was prematurely cut off; he had. a distinguished career at 
Oxford and from 1895 in the House of Commons, being under- 
secretary for India in 1902-1903 and under-secretary for foreign 
affairs in 1 903-1 90 5. 

See Edward Barrington de Fonblanque, The House of Percy 
(2 vols., London, 1887); G. E. C(okayne), Complete Peerage, vol. vi. 
.(London, 1895). 

NORTHUMBERLAND, JOHN DUDLEY, Viscount Lisle, 
Earl of Warwick, and Duke of (c. 1502-1553), was the 
eldest son of Henry VII. ’s extortionate minister, Edmund 
Dudley (#.i>.), by his second wife Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
Grey, Viscount Lisle, and co-heiress of her brother John, Viscount 
Lisle. He was probably descended from the old baronial house 
of Sutton alias Dudley; but his father’s attainder and execution 


son of Edward IV., who in 1523 was created Viscount 
n his wife’s right; and Lisle’s rise in Henry VIIL’s favour: 
it young Dudley into prominence. In 1512 he was 
id in blood and in 1538 he was made deputy to his step-; 

, who was governor of Calais, and he does not appear to 
suffered by Lisle’s temporary disgrace.and imprisonment 
Tower. Lisle died early in 1542 and Dudley was created 
mt Lisle on the 12th of March and was made Warden of 
:ottish marches in November, and lord high adtniral of 
ad. in 1543 in succession to his future rival,' Edward 
>ur, earl of Hertford. He was also created a knight of 
irter and sworn of the privy council on the 23rd of April 
In 1544 he accompanied Hertford to. the capture and 
lg of Edinburgh. On the capture of Boulogne in.September 
was given command of the town and of the Bouionnais; 
^5 he directed the operations of the fleet in the Solent, 
foiled the French attack on Portsmouth and the Isle 
ght; and he was sent to Paris to ratify the peace, con- ( 
L in 1546. ’ 

e had thrown in his lot with the reforming party, and - 
L an’ active share in the struggle at Henry VIII. ’s court' 
•ntrol of affairs when Henry should die. Hertford and 
re described by the Spanish ambassador as holding the. 
,t places in Henry VIII.'s affections and as being the only 
nen of fit age and ability to carry on the government, 
towards were infuriated by the prospect, and Surrey’s 
temper ruined their prospects.. Lisle quarrelled bitterly 
Bishop Gardiner, served as commissioner at Surrey’s trial, 
/as nominated one of the body of executors to Henry’s 
rom which Norfolk and Gardiner were excluded. On 
'’’s death Lisle was raised to the earldom of Warwick and 
>ted to be lord great chamberlain of England, again in 
sion to Hertford, who became duke of Somerset" and 
:tor. • But he was not long content with Somerset's 
ority, though he concealed his resentment and ambition 
Le time. He accompanied Somerset on his Pinkie cam- 
, and materially contributed to the Winning of that victory, 
lid he exhibit any sympathy with the intrigues of the 
rtor’s brother, Thomas Seymour, the. lord high admiral;' 
ibtler policy was to exasperate the brothers and thus 
in the influence' of the house of Seymour. Pie took a 
g part in the proceedings which brought the admiral to 
iock hi JSarcli 1549; and then used the Protector’s social 
to bring about his deposition. Warwick, like most of the 
council, detested Somerset’s ideas of liberty and his 
Didnship of the peasantry against the inclosure movement; 

F his own parks was ploughed up as a result of a cofn- 
>n, of inquiry which Somerset appointed? and when the 
tits rebelled under Kett, Warwick gladly took the command 
;t them. His victory at Dussindale made him the hero of 
,nded gentry, and as soon* as he had returned to London 
Dtember 1549, he organized the general, discontent with 
rote.ctor’s policy into- a conspiracy. He played upon the 
iices of Protestants and Catholics alike; holding out to 
le prospect of more vigorous reform and to the other hopes 
atholic restoration, and to all gentry the promise of revenge 
the peasants. 

* coalition thus created effected Somerset’s deposition 
mprisonment in October 1549; and the parliament which 
n November * carried measures of political . coercion and 
reaction. But the . coalition split upon the religious 
bn. Warwick threw’ over the Catholics and expelled 
from office and from the privy council, and the hopes they 
ained were rudely dashed to the ground. But it was 
ilt to combine, coercion of the Catholics with the proscrip- 
•f Somerset; the duke was therefore released early in 1550 
"Stored to the privy council; and his daughter was married 
arwick’s son. Warwick himself assumed no position of 
or jty. over his colleagues, and ; he was never made; protector. 
ie -gradually packed -the, council with his supporters j and 


from the trammels of royal minority. He abandoned the Tudor 
designs on Scotland; and made a peace with France in 1550 by 
which it recovered Boulogne and Was left free to pursue its 
advantage in Scotland. Nor did the betrothal of Edward to 
Henry’s daughter' Elizabeth prevent the French king from 
intriguing to undermine English influence in Ireland. In 
domestic affairs Warwick pushed on the Reformation with none 
of the moderation shown by Somerset; ' and the difference 
between the two policies is illustrated by the change effected 
between the first and second Books of Common Prayer. War- 
wick, however, was widely distrusted; and the more arbitrary 
his government grewq the- more dangerous became Somerset’s 
rivalry. A parliamentary movement had early been started 
for Somerset’s restoration. ‘ Warwick therefore kept parliament 
from meeting, and the consequent lack of supplies drove him 
into the seizure of church plate, sale of chantry lands, and other 
Violent financial- expedients. At length he resolved to get rid 
of his opponent; his opposition w r as magnified into conspiracy, 
and in October 1551, after Warwick had made himself duke of 
Northumberland and his ally Dorset, duke of Suffolk, and had 
scattered -other rewards among his humbler followers, Somerset 
was arrested, condemned by the peers on a charge of felony, 
and executed on the 22nd of January 1552. ■ 

Parliament was permitted to meet on' the following day, but 
for the next ’eighteen months Northumberland greiv more and 
more unpopular. He saw that his ! life was safe only so long as 
he controlled the government and prevented the administration 
of justice. But Edward VI. was slowly dying, and Northumber- 
land’s plot -to alter the succession was his last desperate bid for 
life and powder. Its folly was almost delirious. Edward had no 
legal authority to exclude Maryland the nation -was at least 
nine-tenths in her favour. Northumberland bullied the council 
and overawed London for a few days; but the rest of England 
was in an uproar, and as he rode out to take the field against 
Mary, not a soul cried “ God speed.” A few days later here- 
turned as Mary’s prisoner. He was tried for treason, professed 
himself a Catholic in the delusive hope of pardon, and -was 
executed on the 22nd of August. He was a competent soldier 
and one of the subtlest intriguers in English history; but he 
had no principles. He w ? as, says a contemporary French account, 
“ de parole affable, se composant a gracieusite et doulceur, mais 
au dedans felon, orgueiileux, vindicatif s’il en fut jamais.” The 
violence of his rule and of his pretended Protestantism was 
largely responsible for the reaction of Mary’s reign. His best- 
known son was Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s favourite. 

See Letters and Papers of Henry VIII 1; State Papers, Domestic 
and Foreign , Edward VI. and Mary\. MS. 15,888,. Bibliotheque 
Rationale de France ; G. E. C(okayne)* Complete Peerage ; A. F. 
Pollard, England under Somerset (1900), Life of Cranmer (1904) 
and vol. vi. of the Political History of England (1910). (A. F. P.) 

NORTHUMBERLAND, JOHN NEVILLE, Earl of (c. 1430- 
1471), English soldier, was the third son of Richard Neville, earl 
of Salisbury, and a brother of Richard Neville, earl of Warwick, 
•the “ king-maker.” At the battle of Blore Heath in 1459 John 
Neville was taken prisoner by the Lancastrians, although the 
Yorkists under his father had won the victory; he w T as among 
i those who were attainted in the parliament of Coventry, and 
he w r as not released until 1460 when his own party had gained 
! the upper hand. Just after-wards he was created Lord Montagu 
and was made chamberlain of the royal household. He was not 
present at the battle bf ; Wakefield., When his father w r as taken 
prisoner, but he w T as again a captive after the second battle of 
St Albans in 1461. He w'as speedily released by Edward IV;, 
whom he served in the north of England, being rewarded with 
lands and honours. In 1463 he became warden of the east 
marches towards Scotland, and he -was responsible for the Yorkist 
victories at Hedgeley Moor and at Hexham in April and May 
1464; after the latter battle he secured the execution of Henry 
Beaufort, duke of Somerset, and. other captives of high station. 
In this year (.1464) he was .created earl of Northumberland, the 


irwick and the other Nevilles when they revolted against 
Iward IV., but neither did he help the king. Edward, doubt- 
s suspecting him, restored the earldom of Northumberland 
I its vast estates to Henry Percy, while John Neville’s only 
ompense was the barren title of marquess of Montagu. At 
ntefract in 1470 he and his men declared for Henry VI., a 
seeding which compelled Edward IV. to fly from England, 
1 under the restored king he regained his position as warden, 
t not the earldom of Northumberland. He did not attempt 
resist Edward IV. when this king landed in Yorkshire in 
irch 1471, but he fought under Warwick at Barnet, where he 
s slain on the 14th of April 1471. His son George (d. 1483) 
s betrothed to Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., and was 
ated duke of Bedford in 1470, but the marriage did not take 
ce and he was deprived of his dukedom in 1477. 
fORTHUMBERLAND, the northernmost county of England, 
mded NAV. by the Scottish counties of Berwick and Rox- 
•gh, W. by Cumberland, S. by Durham, and E. by the North 
The area is 2018 sq. m. It has a general inclination 
tward from the hill-borders of Scotland and Cumberland. 
5 Cheviot range partly separates Northumberland from 
Hand, and reaches in the Cheviot, its culminating point 
th-eastward, the greatest elevation in the county, 2676 ft. 

- elevation of the Cheviots rarely falls below 1300 ft. along 
Border, and generally exceeds 1600. A line of high ground, 
ding southward, forms the watershed between the North 
l Irish Seas. The boundary with Cumberland crosses the low 
ide between the Irthing and the South Tyne, after coinciding 
b the former river for a short distance, and giving Northumber- 
I a small drainage area westward. In the south-west a 
lII^ area of the Pennine uplands is included in the county, 
:hing elevations up to 2206 ft. in Kilhope Law. Few 
nences break the general eastward incline, which appears 
1 wide billowing series of confluent hills that for half the year 
gie tints of brown, russet, and dun in a rich pattern, and at 
times communicate a fine sense of altitude and expanse. 

• Simonside Hills (1447 ft.) form one not very conspicuous 
option.' The configuration of much of these uplands has a 
ain linearity in its details due to groups and ranges of ridges, 
;s, and terrace-like tiers, termed “ edges” (escarpments) 
:he country folk, and generally facing the interior, like broad 
s of wedges. The line of pillared crags and prow-like head- 
1 s between the North and South Tynes along the verge of 
ch the Romans carried their wall is a fine specimen. Passing 
wards from the uplands the moors are exchanged for enclosed 
mds, “ drystone” walls for hedgerows, and rare sprinklings 
'irch for a sufficiently varied wooding. The hills and moors 
. to a coast generally low, a succession of sands, flat tidal 
:s and slight cliffs. Its bays are edged by blown sandhills; 
borders are severely wind-swept. Several islands lie over 
.nst it. Holy Island, the classic Lindisfarne, 1051 acres 
xtent, but half “ links ” and sandbanks, is annexed to the 
nland and accessible to conveyances every tide. The Fame 
nds (q.v.) are a group of rocky islets farther south. 
ee P glens and valleys, scoring the uplands, and richly wooded 
pt at their heads, are characteristic of the rivers. Of these 
chief are the Tweed, forming the north-eastern part of the 
tish border, its tributary the Till (with its feeders the Glen 
College), the Ain and the exquisite Coquet, flowing, into 
nouth Bay, the Wansbeck, with its tributary the Font, the 
;h and the Tyne, forming part of the boundary with Durham, 
union of the North and South Tynes. Many of the upland 
ims attract trout-fishermen. . 

wlogy.-~~ I he core of the county, in a geological aspect, is the 
hern Cheviots from Redesdale head nearly to the Tweed. Its 
st rocks are gritty and slaty beds of Silurian age, about the head 
be rivers Rede and Coquet and near the Breamish south of 
am— a part of the great Silurian mass of the southern uplands 
cotland. Volcanic activity about the period of the Old Red 
1 stone resulted in the felspathic porphyriles, passing into the 
itesand granites, that form the mass of the northern Cheviots, 
ad this core there now lie relays of Carboniferous strata dipping 


part of the county. The whole system consists of (1) the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone series in three divisions; (2) the Millstone Grit ; and 
. ( 3 ) the Coal Measures. Lowest in Northumberland lies Tate’s 
Tuedian group, the first envelope of sinking Cheviot-land. Some 
reddish shore-like conglomerates lie in places at its base, as at 
Roddam Dene; its shales are often tinged with distemper greens* 
its coals are scarcely worthy of the name; its limestones are thin’ 
except near Rothbury; and its marine fossils are few. The Tuedian 
group is overlaid by the Carbonaceous group; its shales are carbo- 
naceous-grey, its coals, though mostly small, very numerous, its 
limestones often plant-limestones, and its calcareous matter much 
diffused. Lpon this lies the Calcareous group; its lime occurs in 
weil-mdiviauahzed marine beds, cropping up to the surface in green- 
vested strips; its fossils are found in recurrent cycles, with the 
limestones and coals forming their extremes. These three groups 
now range round the northern Cheviots in curved belts broaden - 
ing southwards, and occupy nearly all the roiling ground between 
the. 1 weed and the .South Tyne, the sandstones forming the chief 
eminences. The middle division becomes thinner and more like 
the Coal Measures in passing northwards, and the upper division 
thinning also, loses many of its limestones. The Millstone Grit is 
a characterless succession of grits and shales. The Coal Measures 
possess the same zone-like arrangement that prevails in the Lime- 
stone series, but are without limestones. They also are divided, 
very artificially, into three groups. The lowest, from the Brockwell 
seam downwards, has some traces of Gannister beds, and its coal- 
seams are thin. The famous Hutton collection of plants was made 
chiefly from the roof-shales of two seams — the Bensham and the 
Low Main. The unique Atthey collection of fishes and Amphibia 
comes from the latter. The Coal Measures lie along the coast in a 
long triangle, of which the base, at the Tyne, is produced westwards 
on to the moors south of that river, where it is wedged against lower 
beds on the south by a fault. The strata within the triangle give 
signs of departing from the easterly dip that has brought them 
where they are, and along a line between its apex (near Amble) and 
an easterly point in its base (near Jarrow) they turn up north- 
eastwards, promising coal-crops under the sea. 

The top of the Coal Measures is wanting. After a slight tilting 
of the strata and the denudation that removed it, the Permian rocks 
were deposited, consisting of Magnesian Limestone, a thin fish-bed 
below it, and yellow sands and some red sandstone (with plants of 
Coal Measure species) at the base. These rocks are now all but 
removed. They form Tynemouth rock, and lie notched-in against 
the 90-fathom dyke at Cullercoates, and again are touched (the base 
only) at Seaton Sluice. No higher strata have been preserved. 
The chief faults of the county extend across it. Its igneous rocks! 
other than the Cheviot porphyrites and a few contemporaneous 
traps in the lowest Carboniferous, are all intrusive. An irregular 
sheet of basalt forced between planes of bedding (perhaps at the 
close of the Carboniferous period) forms the crag-making line of 
the Great Whinsili, which, with many shifts, breaks and gaps, 
extends from Greenhead near Gilsland to the Kyloe Hills. Numbers 
of basalt dykes cross the county, and were probably connected 
with the plateau of Miocene volcanic rocks in the Hebrides. Every- 
where the Glacial period has left rocks rounded and scored, and rock- 
fragments from far and near rubbed up into boulder-clay. The 
glaciers at first held with the valleys, but as the ice-inundation 
grew they spread out into one sheet— the Cheviot tops, heavily 
ice-capped, alone rising above it. Two great currents met in con- 
fluence around these hills — one from across the western watershed, 
the other skirting the coast from the north. Boulders from Galloway, 
Criffel, the Lake District and other places adjacent, and from the 
Lammermuirs and Berwickshire, He in their track. Of moraines 
there are only a few r towards the hills. Glaciated shell-fragments 
have been detected at Tynemouth. Laminated brick clays occur 
among the boulder-clays. Sheets and mounds of gravel of the 
nature of kames exist here and there on the low grounds, and stretch 
in a chain over the low watershed between Haltwiiistle and Gilsland, 
sparsely dotting also some more upland valleys. An upper boulder- 
clay, containing flints, skirts the coast. 

The older valleys are all pre-Glacial, and may date from the 
Miocene period. They are much choked up with Glacial deposits, 
and lie so deep below the surface that, if they were cleared-out 
arms of the sea, one of them, 140 ft. deep at Newcastle, would extend 
for miles inland. After the departure of the glaciers the streams 
here and there wandered into new positions, and hence arises a 
great variety of smooth slope and rocky gorge. In the open country 
atmospheric waste has hollowed out the shales at their outcrops, 
leaving the sandstones, &c., as protruding ** edges,” roughened 
here and there into crags. In the lower grounds, where this surface- 
dissection first began, the “edges” have much run together; on 
the heights, wiiose turn came last, they are often prominent and 
crest-like, but have glacier-rounded brows. Many old tarns are 
now sheeted over with peat. The sloping peat-fields are often the 
sites of straggling birch-w*oods, now buried. 

Climate . — The climate is bracing and healthy, with temperate 
summers ( e.g . the average July temperature at Alnwick is 57*9° F ). 
In spring east winds prevail over the whole county. The lambing 


re general, ihe raintall gradually increases as tne country 
m the coast, thus the mean annual fall at Shields is 26^32 in., 
pick. 31*04 in., while on the western borders 40 to 60 in. are 
i. East winds in summer bring rain to the interior. The 
om the coal-field, the lighter grime of which is detected as 
umberland, is taken by the shepherd for a sign of wet. 
ulture About five-ninths of the total area is under 
ion, and of this nearly five-sevenths is in permanent pasture, 
re also about 470,000 acres under hill pasture. South of the 
>quet there is a broad tract of cultivation towards the coast 
ids lessening strips up the valleys into the interior. From 
[uet northwards another breadth of enclosed ground stretches 
continuously along the base of the Cheviot hills. In the 
r the Till it becomes very fertile, and towards the Tweed the 
^adths unite. In the porphyritic Cheviots the lower hills 
great extent of sound surface and good grass. The average 
ns support about one sheep to 2 acres. A coarser pasturage 
:he Carboniferous hills, and the proportion of stock to surface 
what less. In the highest fells the congeries of bogs, hags 
ndstone scars, with many acres dangerous to sheeps are 
ss to the farmer. The lower uplands are a patchwork of 
grasses (mown by the “ muirmen ” into “ bent- hay ”) and 
■, or, in the popular terms, heather and “white ground,” 
s blanched for eight months in the .year. Heather is, the 
cover of the sandstones and of the sandy glacier-debris 1 
tern. On the uplands they grow bents; lower down they 
to be cold and strong, but are much relieved by patches 
vorkings of gravel, especially north of the Wansbeck. The 
nt stream-alluvium is sandy loam, with a tincture of peat, 
ible regions are very variable. Changes of soil are probably 
terous as fields. The bulk of the acreage under corn, crops, 
las greatly diminished, is under oats and barley, and turnips 
some five-sixths of the area under green crops. / North- 
and is one of the largest sheep- rearing counties in Great 
. Of these, the half -bred s-r-crosses between the Leicester 
ropshire) and Cheviot breeds — occupy the lower enclosed 
s, the pure Cheviots are oil the uplands and the hardier 
iced breeds lie out on the exposed heathery heights. The 
ire chiefly shorthorns and Galloways. They are very largely 
chiefly for fattening purposes. 

practice of paying wages in kind has passed greatly into 
Some of the shepherds still receive “ stock- wages, ” ^ being 
l to keep forty or fifty sheep and several cows on their em- 
’ farms in lieu of pay. This arrangement, which makes 
2ally copartners, has probably done much to render them the 
rly fine class of men they are. 

' Industries.- — The manufactures of the county chiefly come 
le Tyne, which is a region of ironworks, blast-furnaces, ship- 
g yards, ropeworks, coke-ovens, alkali-works and manufac- 
>f glass, pottery and fire-bricks, from above Newcastle to the 
lachines, appliances, conveyances and tools are the principal 
. of manufacture in metal. There is great activity in all trades 
led in pit-sinking and mine- working. In the other parts of 
mty there are a few small cloth-mills, a manufactory of tan 
at Hexham, some potteries and numbers of small brick and 
rks. There are several sea-fishing stations, of which North 
. is by far the most important. The salmon fisheries are also 
le. 

muni'calions . — Communications are provided almost wholly 
North-Eastern railway, of which the main line enters the 
at Newcastle and runs N. by Morpeth, and near the coast, 
ivick, where a junction bn the East Coast route from London 
tland is effected with the North British railway. Numerous 
railways serve the populous south-eastern district, and there 
nnexions westward to Hexham and Carlisle, up the Tweed 
into Scotland and (by the North British line) up the North 
/alley from Hexham. The principal ports besides the Tyne 
are Blyth, Amble (Warkworth Harbour), Alnmouth and 
:k. The Tyne is one of the. most important centres of the 
ipping trade in the world. 

ulation and Administration. — The area of the ancient 
j is 1,291,530 acres with a population in 1891 of 506,442, 
n 1901 of 603,498. In physique the Northumbrian is 
rt and robust, and seldom corpulent. The people have 
7 grey eyes, brown hair and good complexions. The 
tants of the fishing villages appear to be Scandinavian; 
arts of the county probably contain some admixture of 
1 Brit-Celt, and a trace of the Gipsy blood of the Faas of 
lm. The natives have fine characteristics: they are 
thrifty and plodding, honest and sincere, shrewd and 
ndependent. Their virtues lie rather in solidity than in 
tion. 

thumbrian speech is characterized by a “ rough vibration 


liberties of Berwick, and absent only in a narrow strip along the 
north-west. Over the southern part of the county there is the 
same duplication of vowel-sounds, such as “ peol ” for “ pool,” 
that is found in the English counties adjacent. Many Old- 
English forms of speech strike the ear, such as “ to butch a beef,”' 
i.e , to kill a bullock, and curious inversions, such as “ they not 
can help.” There is the Old-English distinction in the use of 
“ thou ” to familiars and “ ye ” to superiors. 

The area of the administrative county is 1,291,515 acres. The 
county is divided into nine wards, answering to hundreds. Popula- 
tion is densest in the south-east, where the mining district and the 
Tyneside industrial area are situated. The municipal boroughs in 
this district are: Newcastle-upon-Tyne (city, county of a city and 
county borough; pop. 215,328), Tynemouth (county borough, 
51,366), Morpeth (6158), Wallsend (20,918). In this district the 
following are urban districts: Amble (4428), Ashington (13 *956), 
Bedlington (18,766), Blyth (5472), Cowpen (17,879), Cramlington 
(6437), Earsdon (9020), Gosforth (10,605), Newbiggin-by-the-Sea 
(2032), Newburn (12,500), Seghill (2213), Weetslade (5453)» Whitley 
and Monkseaton (7705), Wellington Quay (7940* The remainder 
of the county contains the municipal borough of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed (13,437) an d the urban districts of Alnwick (6716), Hexham 
(7071) and Rothbury (1303). The county is in the north-eastern 
circuit, and assizes are held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The^ total 
number of civil parishes is 523. The ancient county, which is in the 
diocese of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with the exception of a small portion 
,in that of Durham, contains 173 ecclesiastical parishes or districts, 
wholly or in part. The parliamentary divisions of the county are 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, Hexham, Wansbeck and Tyneside, each re- 
turning one member; while the parliamentary borough of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne returns two members, and those of Morpeth and 
Tynemouth one member each. 

History . — The first English settlement in the kingdom of 
Bernicia, which included what is now Northumberland, was 
effected in 547 by Ida, who, accompanied by his six sons, pushed 
through the narrow strip of territory between the Cheviots and 
the sea, and set up a fortress at Bamburgh, which became the 
royal seat of the Saxon kings. About the end of the 6th century 
Bernicia was first united with the rival kingdom of Deira under 
the rule of ^Ethelfrith, and the district between the Humber 
and the Forth became known as the kingdom of Northumbria. 
In 634 Cadwalla was defeated at Hefenfeld (the site of which 
lies in the modern parish of St John Lee) by Oswald, under whom 
Christianity wns definitely established in Northumbria, and the 
bishops see fixed at Hexham, where Bishop Wilfrid erected the 
famous Saxon church. Oswald also erected a church of stone 
at Tynemouth, which was destroyed in 865 in an incursion of 
the Danes under Hinguar and Hubba. The extent of Danish 
influence in Northumberland has been much exaggerated, 
however, for though in 876 Halfden, having conquered the whole 
of Northumbria, portioned out the lands among his followers, 
the permanent settlements were confined to the southern portion 4 
of the kingdom. In the northern half, which is now Northumber- 
land, the English princes continued to reign at Bamburgh as 
vassals of the Danes, and not a single place-name with the Danish 
suffix “ by ” or “ thorpe ” is found north of the Tyne. In 938 
/Ethelstan annexed Northumberland to his dominions, and the 
Danish authority was annulled until its re-establishment by 
Canute in 1013. The vigorous resistance of Northumbria to the 
Conqueror was punished by ruthless harrying. The Normans 
rebuilt the Saxon monasteries of Lindisfarne, Hexham and 
Tynemouth; Eustace Fitz John founded Alnwick Abbey, and 
other Norman abbeys were Brinkburn, Hulne, Blanchland and 
Newuninster. Castles were set up at Alnwick, Warkw T orth, 
Prudhoe, Dunstanborough, Morpeth, Ford, Chilli ngham, Lang- 
ley, Newcastle, Bamburgh, Wark and Norham, a stronghold of 
the palatine bishops of Durham. 

The term Northumberland is first used in its contracted 
modem sense in 1065 in an entry in the Saxon Chronicle relating 
to the northern rebellion. The county is not mentioned in the 
Domesday Survey, but the account of the issues of the county, 
as rendered by Odard the sheriff, is entered in the Great Roll 
of the Exchequer for 1131. In the reign of Edward I. the county 
of Northumberland was found to comprise the whole district 


Coquet, and Norham. beyond the Coquet, all subject to the 
p of Durham; the liberty of Hexham belonging to the 
fishop of York; that of Tynedale to the king of Scotland; 
Df Emildon to the earl of Lancaster; and that of Redesdale 
lbert de Umfraville, earl of Angus. These franchises were 
Id exempt from the ordinary jurisdiction of the shire. By 
te of 1495-1496 the lordship of Tynedale was annexed to 
motherland on account of flagrant abuses of the liberties 
s franchise; the liberty of Hexham was annexed to North- 
rland in 1572; Norhamshire, Islandshire and Bedlington- 
continued to form detached portions of Durham until 1844, 
they were incorporated ■ with Northumberland. The 
on into wards existed at least as early as r'295, the Hundred 
of that year giving the wards of Coquet dale, Bamburgh, 
lale and Tynedale. 

e shire-court for Northumberland was held at different 
. at Newcastle, Alnwick and Morpeth, until by statute of 
it was ordered that the court, should thenceforth be held, 
e town and castle of Alnwick,, and under the same statute- 
he riffs of Northumberland, who had lately been in the 
of appropriating the issues of the county to their private 
were required to hereafter deliver in their accounts to the 
equer in the same manner as the sheriffs of other counties, 
assizes were held at Newcastle, and the itinerant justices, 
teir approach to the county, were met by the king of Scot- 
the archbishop of York, the bishop of Durham and the prior, 
memouth, who pleaded- their liberties either at a well called -j 
5 near Gateshead, if the justices were proceeding from York, 
from Cumberland, at Fourstanes. In these franchises the 
s writ did not run, and their owners performed, the office 
eriff and coroner. Among other Northumbrian landowners 
ting privileged jurisdiction in 1293 was Robert de Quotha, 
claimed that he and his men were quit of the suits of the 
and wapentake; the prior of St Mary of Carlisle claimed 
;clude the king’s bailiffs from executing, their office in his 
f Corbridge, and that he and his men were quit of- the suits 
2 shire and wapentake. The burgesses of Newcastle claimed 
n of writs in their borough, and Edmund, the brother of 
ird I., claimed return of writs and exemptions from the 
ff’s jurisdiction in his manor of Stamford. Newcastle was 
; a county by itself by Henry IV. in 1400, and has juris- 
m in admiralty cases. Ecclesiastically the county was in 
jiocese of. Durham, and in 1291 formed the archdeaconry 
Northumberland, comprising the deaneries of Newcastle, 
ridge, Bamburgh and Alnwick, In 153 5 the archdeaconry, 
ded the additional deanery of Morpeth. The archdeaconry 
ndisfarne was formed in 1845, and subdivided into the rural 
eries of Alnwick, Bamburgh, Morpeth, Norham and Roth- 
; the archdeaconry .of Northumberland then including the 
eries of. Bellingham, Corbridge, Hexham and.Newcastle-upon- 
In 1882 Northumberland was formed into a separate 
:se with its see at Newcastle, the archdeaconries and 
eries being unaltered. In 1885 the additional deaneries of 
^mouth and Bedlington were formed in the archdeaconry' 
orthumberland, and in 1900 the deanery of Glendale in the 
I eaconry of Li ndisfarne. * 

e-eminent among' the great families connected with North- 
srland is that of Percy (q. v.). Ford and Chipchase were 
. of the Heron family. .The Widdringtons were established: 
/lddrijngton in the reign of Henry I. and frequently filled 
)ffice of sheriff of the county. The barony of Prudhoe was. 
ted by Henry I. to the Umfravilles, who also held the castles, 
tterburn and Harbottle and the franchise of Redesdale. 
a the Ridleys of Willimoteswyke was descended Bishop 
ey, who was martyred; in 1555. Avdqn Castle- was part 
L e barony of Hugh Baliol. The, Radcliffes, who held Dilston 
Cartington in the 15th century and afterwards acquired 
extensive barony of Langley, became very powerful in 
Cumberland after the decline of the Percies, and, were 
4ed adherents of the Stuart cause. ' 


perpetual ' inroads and devastations by the S’cqts. Norham, 
Alnwick' and- Wark were captured by David of Scotland in the 
wars of Stephen’s reign, and in 1290 it was at Norham Castle 
that Edward I. decided the question of the Scottish succession 
in favour of John Baliol. In 1295 Robert de Ros and the earls 
of Athol and Menteith ravaged Redesdale, Coquetdale and 
Tynedale. In" 13 14 the county was ravaged by Robert Bruce, 
and in 1382 by special enactment the earl of Northumberland 
was ordered to remain on his estates in order to protect the 
county from the Scots. In 1388 Henry Percy was taken prisoner 
and 1500 of his men slain at the battle of Otterburn, immortalized 
in the ballad of “ Chevy Chase.” Alnwick, Bamburgh and 
Dunstanborough were garrisoned for the Lancastrian cause in 
1462, but after the Yorkist victories of Hexham and Hedgley 
Moor in 1464, Alnwick and Dunstanborough surrendered, and 
Bamburgh was taken by storm. In 1513 the king of Scotland 
was slain in the battle of Flodden Field on Branxton Moor. 
During the Civil War of the 17th century Newcastle was 
garrisoned for the king by the earl, of Newcastle, but in 1644 it. 
was captured by the Scots under the earl of Leven, and in 1646 
Charles was led there a captive under the charge of David 
Leslie. Many of the chief Northumberland families were ruined 
in the rebellion of 1715. 

The early industrial development of Northumberland was 
much impeded by the constant ravages of internal and border 
• warfare, and in 1376 the commonalty of Northumberland begged 
consideration for their sheriff, who, although charged £ 100 for 
the profits of the county, through death and devastation by the 
Scots could only raise £53, 3s. 4d. Again Aeneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini (Pope Pius II.), who passed through the county 
disguised as a merchant in 1436, leaves a picture of its barbarous 
and desolate condition, and as late as the 17th century, Camden, 
the antiquarian, describes the lands as rough and unfit for culti- 
vation. The mineral resources, however, appear to have been 
exploited to some extent from remote times. It is certain that 
coal was used by the Romans in Northumberland, and some 
coal ornaments found at Angerton have been attributed to the 
7th century. In a 13th-century grant to Newminster Abbey a 
road for the conveyance of sea-coal from the shore about Blyth 
is mentioned, and the Blyth coal-field was worked throughout 
the 14th and 15th centuries. The coal trade on the Tyne did 
not exist to any extent before the 13th century, but from that 
period it developed rapidly, and Newcastle acquired the monopoly 
of the river shipping and coal-trade.. Lead was exported from 
Newcastle in the 12th century, probably from Hexhamshire, 
the lead mines of which were very prosperous throughout the 
16th and 17th centuries. In a charter from Richard I. to Bishop 
Pudsey creating him earl of Northumberland, mines of silver 
and iron are mentioned, and in 1240 the monks of Newminster 
had an iron forge at Stretton. A salt-pan is mentioned at W ark- 
worth in the 12th century; in the 13th century the salt industry 
flourished at the mouth of the river Blyth, and in the 15th 
century formed the principal occupation of the inhabitants 
of North and South Shields. , In the reign of Elizabeth glass- 
houses were set up at Newcastle by foreign refugees, and the 
industry spread rapidly along the Tyne. Tanning, both of 
leather and of nets, was largely practised in the 13th century, 
and the salmon fisheries in the Tyne were famous in the reign 
of Henry I. 

The' county of Northumberland was represented by two 
members in:the parliament of 1290, and in 1295 Bamburgh, 
^Corbridge and;Newcastle-upon-Tyne each returnedtwo members. 
From. 129.7, however, Newcastle was the only borough repre- 
sented, until in 1524 Berwick acquired representation and 
returned two members. Morpeth returned two members from 
1553. Under the Reform Act of 1832 the county returned four 
members in two divisions; Berwick and Newcastle were repre- 
sented by two members each, and Morpeth and Tynemouth by 
one member each. Under the act of 1885 the county now returns 
four members- in. four divisions. 


iubtfully pre-Norman. Some thousand Saxon siycas found 
at Hexham, the “ fridstool ” there, and an ornate^ cross now 
between Rothbury an d Newcastle are the other principal 
5 of Saxon times. The Black Dyke, a bank and ditch crossing 
of the Roman wall about 3 m. east of the Irthing, is supposed 
e antiquaries to be the continuation of the Catraii at Peel Fell ; 
ter was the probable boundary -fence between the Saxon 
a and the British Strathclyde. 

ecclesiastical buildings of the county suffered greatly at 
ids of the Scots. Not a few of the churches were massive 
res, tower-like in strength, and fit to defend on occasion, 
arne Priory, the oldest monastic ruin in the country,* dates 
093. Hexham Abbey Church, raised over the . crypt of 
's cathedral, has been termed a u . text-book of Early English 
:ture,” Of Brinkburn Priory the church remains, and has 
dl restored. Hulne Abbey was the first Carmelite monastery 
un. Besides these there are fragments of Newminster Abbey 
Alnwick Abbey (1147) and others^ An exquisitely graceful 
nt of Tynemouth church is associated with some remains 
ilder priory .. St Nicholas’s church, Newcastle (1350), was the 
pe of St Giles’s, Edinburgh. There is a massive Norman 
at Norham, and other Norman and Early English churches 
ford, Bamburgh, Warkworth (with its hermitage), Alnwick, 
chad's) &c., most of them with, square, towers. The stone, 
the little church at Bellingham, with its heavy semicircular 
is said to be now unique. 

may be said of the houses of the gentry herein,” writes 
“ * quot mansiones, tot munitiones,’ as being all castles or 
ike:” Except a few dwellings of the 16th century in New- 
and some mansions built after the Union, of England and 
d, the older houses are all castles. A survey. of 1460 mentions 
Seven castles a.nd seventy-eight towers in Northumberland, 
>bably including all- the bastle-houses or small peels of the 
l. At the Conquest Bamburgh, the. seat of the Saxon kings, 
i only fortress north of York. Norham Casrie was built in 
None of the baronial castles are older than the time of Henry 1 . 
mound represents Wark Castle. Alnwick Castle is an array 
; and towers covering about five acres. Warkworth, Prudhoe 
instanburgh castles are fine groups of ruins.. Dilston Castle 
1 its romantic memories of the earl of Derwentwater. Bel- 
aughton, Featherstone and Chipchase castles are joined 
loaern mansions. The peel-towers of Elsdon, Whitton 
ury) and Embleton were used as fortified rectory -houses. 
Delaval was the work of Vanbrugh, . 

place-names of the, county may be viewed as its etymological 
ties. The Danish test-suffix by is absent.- Saxon tons , hams , 
(clefts or ravines) and various patronymics are met with in 
umbers; and the Gaelic knock (hill) and Cymric caer, dwr 
,cefn (ridge), bryn (brow), & c. f mingle with the Saxon. Many 
ies of place- nomencla.tu re exist, some strange, some expressive, 
nk-bonny, Blaw-wearie, Skirl-naked, Pity Me. 
ioRities.— Victoria County History , Northumberland ; North- 
stnd County History Committee, A History of Northumberland 
cess) (Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1893, &c.);'John Hodgson, A 
of . Northumberland, in 3 parts (1827-1840)'; E. Mackenzie, 
torical View of the County of Northumberland (2nd ed., 2voIs., 
•tie, i8ii); Society of Antiquaries, 'Newcastle-upon-Tyne, A 
of Northumberland, pt. i. containing the general history of 
nty, state of the district under the Saxon and Danish kings, 
Newcastle, 1858); Archaeologia Aeliana , or Miscellaneous 
'elating to Antiquity , published by the Society of Antiquaries 
castle-upon-Tyne (4 vols., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1822-1855; 
ries, 1857, &c.T; William Wallis, The Natural History and 
ties of Northumberland (2 vols., London, 1769) ;- W. S. Gibson, 
live and Historical Notices of some remarkable Northumbrian 
Churches and Antiquities , series i. (London, 1848); Early 
Rolls for Northumberland , edited by William Page, Surtees 
(London, 1891). 

THUMBRIA (regnum Northahhymbrorum ), one of the 
mportant of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, extended , from, 
imber to the Forth. Originally it comprised two in- 
ent kingdoms, Bernicia and Deira ( q.v .). Each of these 
dynasty of its own. The first known king of the former 
a, who, according to tradition, acquired the throne in 
d reigned twelve years. To him the foundation of Bam- I 
is attributed. Four of Ida’s sons successively occupied I 
one: Glappa 559-560, Adda 560-568, Aethelric 568-572, ; 
leodoric 572-579. Of the first three nothing is known, 
eodaric is said ( Historia Briitomim) to have been besieged 
; Welsh under Urien in Lindisfarne. Theodoric was 
led by Frithuwald 579-585 or 586 and Hussa 586-592 or 
?hen vEthelf rith , son. of iEthelric,came to the throne. 


whom he defeated -at a place called Daegsastan (603).. The first 
■king of Deira of whom we know was Ella, or Aelle, who, according 
to Bede, was still reigning when Augustine arrived in 597. The 
Saxon Chronicle, which is a less reliable authority for North- 
umbrian history, places his death in the- year 588. The compiler 
of this work, however, seems to have used a regnal list of the 
Bernician kings, which differed considerably from most ©f those 
found in ; our early authorities. /Ethelfrith eventually acquired 
possession of Deira, probably in 604 or 605, perhaps on Ella’s 
death, expelling his son Edwin {q.v,). Thenceforward, with 
rare intervals, the two kingdoms remained united. /Ethelfrith 
became involved in war with the Welsh towards the : end of his 
reign and captured Chester, probably about 613. Shortly after- 
wards, in 616, he was defeated and slain in battle on the river 
Idle by Edwin, who was assisted by the East Anglian king 
Raedwald; Edwin now became king over both Northumbrian 
provinces. By his time the kingdom must have reached the 
west coast, as he is said to have conquered the islands of Anglesea 
and Man. Under Edwin the Northumbrian kingdom became 
the chief pow T er in the country. At his death in 633 the kingdom 
was again divided, Deira falling to his nephew Osric, while 
Bernicia was occupied by Eanfrith son of ^Ethelfrith. Both 
these kings were slain by Ceadwalla in the following year, but 
shortly afterwards the Welsh king was overthrown by Oswald 
(q.v.), brother of Eanfrith, who reunited the whole of North- 
umbria under his sway and acquired a supremacy analogous to 
that previously held by Edwin. After Oswald’s defeat and 
death at the hands of Penda in 642 Bernicia fell to his brother 
Oswio, while Oswine son of Osric became king in Deira, though 
probably subject to Oswio. Oswlne’s death was compassed by 
Oswio in 651, and the throne of Deira was then obtained by 
iEthelwald son of Oswald. He is not mentioned, however, 
after 655, so it is probable that Deira was incorporated in the 
Bernician kingdom not long afterwards. After Oswio’s victory 
over Penda in 654-655 he annexed the northern part of Mercia 
to his kingdom and acquired a supremacy over the rest of 
England similar to that held by his predecessors. The Mercians, 
however; recovered their independence in 658, and from this 
time onward Northumbria played little part in the history of 
southern England. But Oswio and his son Ecgfrith greatly 
extended their territories towards the north and north-west, 
making themselves masters of the kingdoms of Strathclyde and 
Dalriada, as well as of a large part of the Pictish kingdom. 
Ecgfrith (q.v.), who succeeded on Oswio’s death in 671, expelled 
the Mercians from Lindsey early in his reign, but w r as in turn 
defeated by them in 679, his brother A^lfwlne being slain. From 
this time onw r ards the Humber formed the boundary between 
the two kingdoms. In 684 we hear of the first English invasion 
of Ireland, but in the following year Ecgfrith w r as slain and 
his army totally destroyed by the Piets at a place called Nech- 
tansmere (probably Dunnichen Moss in Forfarshire). The Piets 
and Britons now recovered their independence; for Aldfrith, 
apparently an illegitimate son of Oswio, who succeeded, made 
no attempt to reconquer them. He w r as a learned man and a 
patron of scholars, and during his reign the Northumbrian 
kingdom partially recovered its prosperity. He was succeeded 
in 705 by his soil Osred, and under him and his successors 
Northumbria began rapidly to decline through the vices of its 
kings and the extravagance of their donations. Osred was slain 
in 716. He w ? as succeeded by Coenred 716-718, and Coenred by 
Osric 718-729. The next king was Ceolwulf, to whom Bede 
dedicated his Historia Ecclesiastica in 731. In the same year he 
was deposed and forced to become a monk, but was soon restored 
to the throne. In 737 he voluntarily retired to a monastery and 
left the kingdom to his cousin Eadberht. The latter appears to 
have been a vigorous ruler; in the year 740 we hear of his being 
involved in w*ar with the Piets. iEthelbald of Mercia seems to 
have taken advantage of this campaign to ravage Northumbria. 
In 750 Eadberht is said to have annexed a large part of Ayrshire 
to his : kingdom. Finally in 756, having now allied himself with 


rht showed considerable independence in his dealings with 
5 church, and his brother Ecgberht, to whom the well-known 
ter of Bede is addressed, was from 734 to 766 archbishop of 
>rk. In 758 Eadberht resigned the kingdom to his son Oswulf, 
d became a monk. After his abdication Northumbrian history 
generates into a record of dynastic murders. Oswulf was 
An b}' his household at a place called Mechil Wongtun in 759. 
oil ^Ethelwald, who may have been a brother of Eadberht, 
cceeded, and after a victory over a certain Oswine, who fell 
the battle, abdicated and became a monk probably under 
mpulsion in 765. His successor Alchred claimed descent from 
a, but Simeon of Durham appears to doubt the truth of his 
dm. He sent an embassy to Charlemagne in 768 and was 
posed in 774, whereupon he fled to Bamburgh and afterwards 
the Piets. His deposition has been ascribed to a formal act 
the Witan, but this seems an antedating of ’Constitutional 
sthods and the circumstances point to a palace revolution. The 
ccessor of Alchred was rEthelred son of Moll /Ethelwald. In 
8 three- high-reeves were slain at the instigation of the king, 
thelred was expelled during the next year, perhaps in con- 
fluence of this event, and/Elfwald son of Oswulf became king, 
ifwald fras murdered by Sicga. in 789* whereupon Osred his 
phew the son of Alchred succeeded. In 790 the banished 
thelred returned to the throne and drove out Osred, whom 
put to death in 792. ^thelred, who had married Hflflaed 
e daughter of Offa, also killed CElf and (Elfwine, the sons of 
Ifwald and was murdered himself at Corbridge in 796. Oswald, 
10 is called patricius by Simeon of Durham, succeeded, but 
igned only twenty-seven days, when he was expelled and 
entually became a monk. Eardwulf dux, who had apparently 
d abroad to escape the wrath of ALthelred, was now recalled 
:d held the crown until 807 or 808. rElfwald then became 
ng, but Eardwulf was restored in 808 or 809 after appealing 
the emperor and the pope. Earned, son of Eardwulf, probably 
me to the throne in 809 and reigned until 841. It was during 
3 reign in 827 that Northumbria acknowledged the supremacy 
Ecgberht, king of Wessex. Eanred was succeeded by his son 
.thelred, who was slain in 850, when Osberht came to the 
rone and reigned until 863. On the expulsion of Osberht, Ella 
TElle, succeeded. The chroniclers emphasize the fact that 
is king was not of royal descent. He is said to have slain 
ignarr Loftbrok. In the year 866 LoSbrok’s sons Ingwaere 
’varr, q.v.}, Healfdene, Ubba and others brought a vast, army 
England to avenge the death of their father. In the following 
;ar they obtained possession of York. Ella seems now to have 
ade peace with the exiled king Osberht, and their united 
rces succeeded in recovering the city. In the great battle 
tiich ensued the Northumbrian army was annihilated and both 
ngs slain (the death of Ella, according to Irish tradition, being 
le to the treachery of one of his followers). The southern 
irt of Northumbria now passed entirely into the hands of the 
vaders, but they allowed a certain Ecgberht to reign over 
Le portion of the kingdom north of the Tyne. Ecgberht was 
:pelled in 872 and died in the course of the following year, 
is successor Ricsig died in 876 and was followed by Ecgberht II., 
ho reigned until 878. He was the last, English king who 
igned in Northumbria. After him the chief power north of 
ie Tyne came into the hands of a certain Eadulf of Bamburgh, 
ho did not take, the kingly title, but accepted the overlordship 
Alfred the Great perhaps in 886. In the winter of 874-875 
ealfdene returned to Northumbria, which he partitioned among 
s followers. He was probably killed in Ireland in 877. .Simeon 
: Durham makes his death occur about the same time, after 
3 had been expelled from his country and had lost his reason 
; a punishment for his misdeeds. After an interregnum of a 
;w years a certain Guthred became king in 883. He is said to 
ive been a slave and to have been appointed king at the com- 
tand of St Cuthbert, who appeared to Eadred the abbot of 
arlisle in a dream. There is some reason for the conjecture 
lat he belonged to. the family of Loftbrok, He died in 894, 


by Raegenald (Rognvaldr grandson of I’ varr), a Norwegian king 
from Ireland, who seized York and occupied the lands of St 
Cuthbert. Aldred, the son of Eadulf, who now ruled north of 
the Tyne, appealed to Constantine II., king of the Scots, for 
help, but the Scottish and Northumbrian armies were defeated 
at Corbridge. Shortly after this, however, all the northern 
princes submitted to Edward the Elder. Raegenald was suc- 
ceeded by Sihtric (Sigtryggr, another grandson oil’ varr), who 
married yEthelstan’s sister. He died in 926, and his brother 
and successor Guthfrith was soon afterwards expelled by A^thei- 
stan and fled to Eugenius, king of Strathclyde. The Welsh 
and Scottish kings, however, both submitted to /Ethelstan, and 
Guthfrith was again driven into exile. He died in 934, leaving 
a son Anlaf (Olafr), Godfredsson or Godfreyson. In 934 AEthel- 
stan invaded Scotland as far as the Tay. In 937 a great fleet 
and army were brought together by Constantine and Anlaf, 
the son of Sihtric, another Norwegian chieftain who had allied 
himself with the Scots, helped by Anlaf Godfreyson from Ireland. 
A£thelstan, however, won a complete victory over them at' a 
place called Rrunanburh, probably Burnswark in Dumfries- 
shire. Anlaf Godfreyson returned to Ireland and died in 941- 
942 in a raiding expedition in the south of Scotland. Anlaf the 
son of Sihtric again came to England in 940 just after the death 
of ALthelstan. He became king of Northumbria and extended 
his territories as far as Watling Street. .Peace was made with 
King Edmund by the capture of King Anlaf, and a good deal 
later by the confirmation of King Raegenald, brother to Anlaf 
Godfreyson and cousin to Anlaf Sihtricson. About two years 
later, however, both these kings were expelled by Edmund, and 
the whole of Northumbria was brought under his power. About 
the second year of Eadred’s reign there was another revolt and 
Eric Bloodaxe, the exiled king of Norway, obtained the throne. 
During the next few years the kingdom alternated between 
Eric and Anlaf until 954, when Eadred Anally succeeded in 
establishing his power. Eric was killed by Maccus, the son of 
Anlaf, while Anlaf himself withdrew to Ireland, where he died 
in 980. Eadred placed Northumbria in the hands of a certain 
Osuif, who is called high-reeve at Bamburgh. In the reign of 
Edgar, Oslac was appointed earl of southern Northumbria,, but 
he was banished at the beginning of the following reign. The 
next earl was Waltheof and after him Uhtred, who defeated 
Malcolm II., king of the Scots, in 1006. Twelve years later, 
however, the Northumbrians were completely defeated at 
Carhan, and Lothian was annexed by the Sects (see Lothian). 
Uhtred was slain by the orders of Canute, who gave the province 
to Eric (Eirikr) earl of Lade. Shortly afterwards, however, 
part of it at least came into the hands first of Eadulf and then 
Aldred and another Eadulf, the brother and sons respectively 
of Uhtred. The younger Eadulf was slain by Siward, probably 
in the reign of Hardacanute. Siward held the earldom till his 
death in 1055, when it was given to Tostig, son of earl Godwine, 
and after his banishment to Morkere, son of /Elfgar, earl, of 
Mercia. Tostig’s banishment led to the invasion of Harold 
Hardrada, king of Norway, and the battle of Stamford Bridge, 
in which both perished. 

Authorities. — Bede, Hisioria ecclesiasiica, ed. C. Plummer 
(Oxford, 1896); Anglo-Saxon Chronicle , ed. Earle and Plummer 
(Oxford, 1899); “ Annales Lindesfarnenses,” in the Monumenta 
historica Germanica , Band xix. (Hanover, 1866); Simeon of Durham 
(“Rolls” series), ed. T. Arnold (1882); J. C. H. R. Steenstrup, 
Normannerne (Copenhagen, 1876-1882). j (F. G. M. B.) 

NORTH WALSHAM, a market town in the eastern parlia- 
mentary division of Norfolk, England; 131 m. N.E. by N. 
from London by the Great Eastern railway. Pop. of urban 
district (1901) 3981. It lies in a pastoral district near the river 
Ant, a tributary of the Bure. The church of St Nicholas is a 
fine Perpendicular structure exhibiting the flint-work common to 
the district, and possessing a beautiful south porch and the ruin 
of a massive western tower which partly collapsed early in the 
1 8th century. A grammar school was founded in 1606, and 
reorganized and moved to new buildings in modern times. There 


jr Ant provides a route southward to the Norfolk B roads. - 
ist village of Mundesley, 5 m. N.E. by a branch railway, 
four as a watering-place, having fine sands beneath the 
In the district between this and North Walsham,are 
taking name from the family which is famous through 
iton Letters (q.v.), and the fragments of Bromholm 
a Cluniac foundation. These are of various dates from 
1 onwards, but are incorporated with farm buildings. 
)d of Bromholm was a reputed fragment of the Cross 
t tract ed many pilgrims. To the south of North Walsh am 

1 Walsham Heath, whither in June 1381 a body of in- 

> in connexion with the Peasants’ Revolt were driven 
fore Norwich by Henry le Despenser, bishop' of Norwich, 
r eated; after which their leader, Geoffrey Lister, and. 
vere sent to the scaffold. ' 

’H-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE, the most northerly 

2 of British India, created on the 25th of October 1901. 

/ it may be defined as the tract of country N. of Baluch- 
dng between the Indus and Afghanistan. More exactly 
5ts of (1) the cis-Iqdus district of Hazara; (2) the com- 
ply narrow strip between the Indus and the hills con- 
g the settled districts of Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and 
small Khan; and (3) the rugged mountainous region 

I these districts and the borders of Afghanistan, which 
ated by independent tribes. This last region is divided 
s agencies: Dir, Swat and Chitral, with headquarters at 
nd; Khyber, Kurram, Tochi and Wana. - The province 
ween 31 0 4/ and 36° 57' N., and 69° 16' and 74 0 7' E. 
proximate area is 38,665 sq. m., of which 13,193 sq. m. 
:ish. territory and the remainder is held by tribes under 
itical control of the Agent to ‘the Governor-General. 
NT. it abuts on the Hindu Kush. To the S. it is bounded 
ichistan and Dera Ghazi Khan district of the Punjab, 

E. by Kashmir and the Punjab, and on the W. by 
'stan. 

zara District. — The district of Hazara extends north- 
is into the outer Himalayan Range, tapering to a narrow 
the head of the Kagan valley. The mountain chains which 
Kagan sweep southward into the broader portion' of the 
throwing off well- wooded spurs which break up the country 
merous. isolated glens. Approaching Rawalpindi district 
open out, and rich plain lands take the place of the terraced 
and forests of the more northern uplands. The Babusar 
:he head of the Kagan valjey marks the most direct approach 
s and Gilgit from the plains of India. (See Hazara). 
e Settled Districts.— The tract between the Indus and the 
tsists of four open districts, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and 
nail Khan, divided one from the other by lbw hills. The vale 
iwar is for the most part highly irrigated and well wooded, 
ng in the spring and autumn a picture of waving cornfields 
ling orchards framed by rugged hills. It has, however, an 
re for malarial fever. Adjoining Peshawar, and separated 
by the Jowaki hills, lies the district of Kohat, a generally 
ict intersected by narrow valleys. The largest of these 
s the district from KushalgarJi on the Indus to Thai on the 
, narrowing in places, but usually opening out into M r ide 
Is and pastures dotted with the dwarf palm. This district 
striking contrasts of scenery, from the sheltered fields of 

II to the barren desolation of the salt mines. The southern 
the Kohat hills gradually subside into the Bannu plain. 

irrigated from the Kurram river, especially round Bannu 
lis tract is well cultivated and- forms a great contrast to the 
isolation of the Kohat hills. But beyond the sphere of irri- 
where the land is dependent on thfe rainfall, there is much 
tony ground broken by great fissures cut by flood-water 
; border hills. To the east this gives way to the broad level I 
Marwat, which in favourable years presents a uniform ex- 
’ rich cultivation extending from Lakki to the base, of the 
udin hills. These hills consist of a broken range of sandstone 
glomerate dividing the Bannu plain from the cultivated 
Dera Ismail Khan. 

e Country of the Independent Tribes. — Turning to the moun- 
region between the settled districts and Afghanistan, to the 
north lies the agency of Dir, Swat and Chitral. Chitral 
isists of a narrow valley enclosed between rugged mountains. 
Ihitral are found the thickly timbered forests of Dir and 
and the fertile valleys of the Panjkora and Swat rivers. 

. this agency and the Khyber Pass lie the Mohmand hills, 
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province here follows the line of the Safed Koh, which overlooks the 
Afridi Tirah and the upper Kurram valley. Dotted with towered 
hamlets and stately chinar groves -the valley of the Kurram runs 
south-east from the Peiwar Kotal (below the great peak of Sikaram), 
past Thai in the Miranzai valley, through the southern Kohat hills 
to Bannu. South of the Kurram is the Tochi valley, separating it 
from Waziristan, an isolated mountainous district bounded on the 
south by the Gomal and the gorges that lead to the Wana plain. 
The lower ridges of the frontier mountain system are usually bare 
and treeless, but here and there, as in the Kaitu valley, in northern 
Waziristan and round Kaniguram in the south, are forest clad and 
enclose narrow but fertile and well-irrigated dales. In places, too, 
as, for instance, round Shawal, the summer grazing ground of the 
Darwesh Khel Waziris, and on the slopes of Pir Ghol, there is good 
pasturage and a fair sprinkling of deodars. The valleys of the Tochi 
and Wana are both fertile, but are very different in character. 
The former is a long narrow valley, with a rich fringe of cultivation 
bordering the river ; the latter is a wide open alluvial plain, cultivated 
only on one side, and for the rest rough stony waste. South of the 
Gomal the Suliman Range culminates in the famous Takht-i- 
Suliman in the Largha Sherani country, a political dependency of 
Dera Ismail Khan district. The Kaisargarh peak of the Takht-i- 
Suliman is 11,300 ft. above sea-level. 

Mountain Systems . — The mountains of the Hindu Kush running 
from east to west form the northern boundary of the province, 
and are met at the north-east corner of the Chitral agency by the 
continuation of an outer chain of the Himalayas after it crosses the 
Indus above the Kagan valley. From this chain minor ranges run 
in a south-westerly direction the whole length of Bajour and Swat, 
till they merge into the Mohmand hills and connect the mid-Hima- 
layas with the Safed 'Koh. The range of the Safed Koh flanks the 
Kurram valley and encloses the Kabul basin, which finds its outlet 
to the Indus, through the Mohmand hills. The Suliman system lies 
south of the Gomal unconnected with the northern hills. To the east 
the Safed Koh extends its spurs into the Kohat district. The Salt 
Range crosses the Indus in the Mianwali tahsil-oi the Punjab, and 
forms the boundary between Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, merging 
eventually in the Waziri hills. The chief peaks in the province are 
Kaisargarh (11,300 ft.) and Pir Ghol (11,580 ft.) in Waziristan; 
Shekh Budin (4516 ft.), in the small range; Sikaram (15,621 ft.)- 
in the Safed Koh; Istragh (18,900 ft.), Kachin (22,641 ft.) and 
Tirach Mir '(25,426 ft.), in the Hindu Kush on the northern border 
of the Chitral agency; while the Kagan peaks in Hazara district 
run from 10,000 ft. to 16,700 ft. 

Rivers . — With the exception of the Kunhar river, which flows 
down the Kagan valley to the Jhelum, the whole drainage of the 
province eventually finds its way into the Indus. The Indus enters 
the province between tribal territory and Hazara district. After 
leaving Hazara it flows in a southerly direction between the Punjab 
and the North-West Frontier Province, till it enters Mianwali 
district of the Punjab, from which it emerges to form again the 
eastern boundary of the province. From the east it is fed by three 
or four rivers of Hazara district (see Indus). At Attock the Kabul 
river brings down, to the Indus the whole drainage of Kafiristan, 
Chitral, Panjkora, Swat and Peshawar district (see Kabul River). 
The Kurram river rises in the southern slopes of the Safed Koh, 
and after leaving the Kurram valley passes through the Kohat hills 
and enters Bannu district. Three miles below Lakki it is joined by 
the Tochi or Gambela, which carries the drainage of North Waziristan. 
The Kurram then empties itself into the Indus. From this point 
until it leaves the province the Indus receives no tributary of any 
importance. The oomal river drains a large area of central Afghan- 
istan and forms the most important povindah (or Kafila) route on the 
frontier. 

The Pathan Races . — The North-West Frontier Province as 
now constituted may be described as the country of the Pathans 
( q.v .). The true Pathan is possibly of Indian extraction. But 
around this nucleus have collected many tribes of foreign origin. 
The whole have now become blended by the adoption of a common 
language, but remain tribally distinct; all alike have accepted 
Islam, and have invented traditions of common descent which 
express their present association. For centuries these tribes 
maintained their independence in the rugged hills which flank 
the present kingdom of Afghanistan. In the 15th century 
they began to settle in the plains. The 16th century saw the 
Pathan tribes established in their present homes. The spirit 
of independence which always characterized them soon brought 
them into collision with the Mogul empire. In the 17th century, 
after a long struggle, the settlers in the plains wrested from 
Aurangzeb terms which left them almost as independent as 
.their brothers in the hills. The invasion in 1738 of Nadir Shah, 
who traversed the province from Peshawar to Dera Ismail Khan, 


endage of the Duram empire. Little control was exercised 
the rulers of Kabul, and the country was administered by 
.1 chiefs or A \fghan Sirdars very much as they pleased. The 
i invasions began in 1818, and from that date to the annexa- 
l by the British government the Sikhs were steadily making 
nselves masters of the country. After the Second Sikh War, 
the proclamation of the 29th of March 1849, the frontier 
ricts were annexed by the British government. From that 
e until the creation of the North-West Frontier Province the 
led districts formed part of the Punjab-, while the independent 
es were controlled at .different times by the Punjab govern- 
it, and the government of India. Their turbulence still 
tinued, and since 1849 they have been the object of over 
r punitive expeditions. The chief tribes-, under the political 
trol of the N.W. Frontier agency, besides Chitralis and* 
ouris, are the Utman Khel, Yusafzais.'HasSanzais, Mohmands, , 
dis, Jowakis, Mullagoris, Orakzais, Zaimukhts, Chamkannis, 
ittaks, Bangashes, Turis, Waziris, Battannis (Bhitanis) 
Sheranis. These tribes are referred to under separate 
lings, 

reation of the Province .— The North-West Frontier Province 
ms from the older provinces of India in having been artifici- 
built up out of part of a previous province together with 
districts for a definite administrative purpose. The proposal 
make the frontier districts into a separate province, ad- 
istered by an officer of special experience, dates back to the 
royalty of Lord Lytton, who, in a famous minute of the 
i of April 1 8 7 7, said:—* 

I believe that our North-West Frontier presents at this moment 
ectacle unique in the world; at least I know of no other spot 
re, after 25 years of peaceful occupation, a great civilized power 
obtained so little influence over its semi -savage neighbours, 
acquired so little knowledge of them, that the country, within a 
s ride of its most important garrison is an absolute terra incognita , 
that, there is absolutely no security for British life a mile or' two 
)nd our border.” 

he result of this minute was that a frontier commissionership, 
uding.Sind, was sanctioned by the home government, and. 
Frederick (afterwards Lord) Roberts had been designated* 
he first Commissioner, when the outbreak of the Second 
han War caused the project to be postponed. It was after- 
is shelved by Lord Ripon. Twenty-three years elapsed 
re the idea was revived and successfully brought to corn- 
ion by Lord Curzon, whose scheme was on a more modest 
5 than Lord Lytton ’s. It omitted Sind altogether, and con- 
i the new province to the Pathan trans-Indus, districts 
h of the Gomal. The purpose of the change was to subject 
:he independent- tribes from Chitral to the Gomal Pass to 
control of a single hand, and to ensure a firm and continuous 
:y in their management. The administration of the province 
inducted by a chief Commissioner and Agent to the Governor- 
eral. 

opulation . — In the census of 1901 the operations were extended 
;he first time to the Kurr&m Valley and the Sherani country, 
is-f rentier territories containing a population of 66,628 
s, which had not been previously enumerated. The military 
onments and posts in Malakand, Dir, Swat and Chitral 
; also enumerated, as were those in the Tochi Valley (the 
them Waziristan Agency) and in the Gomal (the Southern 
uristan Agency), the former figures being included in the 
us returns of Bannu district, and those of the latter in the 
rns of Dera Ismail Khan. The total population of the 
dnee was 2,125,480; but this figure omits the great majority 
le frontier tribes. The province is almost wholly agricultural, 
urban population is only one-eighth of the total, and shows 
endency to increase. There are no large industries to attract 
population to the towns; these, except Peshawar and Dera 
ail Khan, are either expansions of large agricultural villages 
azaars which have grown up round the many cantonments 
he province. The great majority of the population are 
tan by race and Mahommedan by religion. The predominant 


north and : Jatki in the south, while Gujari is spoken by thh 
large Gujar population in the hills of Flazara and north of 
Peshawar. ‘ 

Crops and Climate. — The area under cultivation represents an 
average of I *3 acres per head of the total, and of' nearly 1*5 acres 
per head of the rural population. The limit of profitable cultivation 
has almost been reached. It is therefore from an improvement in 
the methods of agriculture rather than to an extension of the area 
under cultivation' that recourse must be had to supply the needs of a 
rapidly increasing population. The Pa than, however, is a slovenly 
cultivator and slow to adopt any new methods which involve 
increased effort. .The principal crops are — in the cold weather, 
maize and bajra ; in the spring, wheat, barley and gram. Rice and 
sugar-cane are largely grown on the irrigated lands of Hazara, 
Peshawar and Bannu districts, and the well and canal irrigated 
tracts of Peshawar district produce fine crops of cotton and tobacco. 
In the trans-border agencies the valleys of the Swat, Kurram and 
Tochi rivers yield abundant rice crops. The province is mainly a 
mountainous region, but includes the Peshawar valley and the broad 
riverain tract of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan district. The 
climatic conditions are hence extremely diversified. Dera Ismail 
Khan district is one of the hottest areas in the Indian continent, 
while over the mountain region to the north the weather is temperate 
in the summer and intensely cold in the winter. The air is generally 
dry, and hence the daily and annual range of temperature is fre- 
quently very large. There are two seasons of rainfall over the 
province: the monsoon season, when supplies of moisture are brought 
up by the ocean winds from the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal; 
and the winter season, when storms advancing eastwards from Persia 
and the Caspian districts occasion winds,, widespread rain and snow- 
fall. Both sources of supply arc precarious, and instances are not 
infrequent of the almost entire failure of either the winter or the 
summer rainfall. . 

Irrigation. — Canals are the main source of irrigation in.the province, 
arid fall under three heads: (1) Private canals in the various districts, 
the property of the people and managed on their behalf; (2) the 
Michni Dilazak.and Shabkadar branch in Peshawar, constructed by 
the district board, which receives water rates; and (3) the Swat 
and Kabul river canals, which were constructed by and are the 
property of government, and are managed by the irrigation departs 
ment. 

About 20% of the cultivated area is irrigated by canals, 2% by 
wells and 3 % by perennial streams. .Throughout the province the 
area in which well-cultivation is possible is extremely limited, and 
the field has already been covered. In Kohat and Hazara any 
considerable extension of canal irrigation is out of the question, 
but in the remaining districts much can still be done to promote 
irrigation. 

Railways. — The railways of the province are mostly intended in 
the first instance for strategic purposes. The main line of the North- 
Western railway runs from Rawalpindi to Peshawar, whence it 
has been extended 9 m. to Jamrud at the entrance to the Khyber 
Pass. From Nowshera a frontier light line, involving a break of 
gauge, is carried to Dargai at the foot of the Malakand Pass. 
From Rawalpindi 'again another branch extends to the Indus at 
Kushalgarh. A bridge has been built at this point, and the railway 
continued through Kohat to Thai at the entrance of the Kurram 
valley. 

See North-West Frontier Province Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1908); 
Sir Thomas Holdich. The Indian Borderland (1,901); Paget and 
Mason, Record of Frontier Expeditions (X884). (T. H. H.*) 

NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. The North-West Territory 
was at first a general name given to all the districts of British 
North America lying N.W. of the St Lawrence basin. In the 
British North America Act of 1867 provision was made for the 
admission to Canada of “ Rupert’s Land and the North-West 
Territory.” Manitoba was formed out of this district in 1870. 
The territory remaining was then called the “ North-West 
Territories,” and until other arrangements were made was to be 
under the governor of Manitoba. In 1876 the district of Keewatin 
was established; in 1881 the limits of Manitoba were enlarged; 
and in 1882 four new districts — Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and Athabasca—were organized. In 1905 the two first 
of these with some modification became the province of Saskatche- 
wan, and the two last the province of Alberta. The territories 
of Canada outside of the eight provinces and Yukon district of 
the mainland are now organized as the Nerth- West Territories, 
and are under an administrator or acting governor. They include 
the districts of Keewatin, Ungava, Mackenzie and Franklin. 
These territories have an Indian population of about 8500, the 


ited by Eskimo. In these territories a short hot. summer 
>wed by a long cold winter with extremely low temperatures, 
firit thermometer at times showing 6o° to* 65° F. below 
The following observations may be quoted: — 



Feet 

above 

Sea-level. 

Mean Temperature.F. 

Average 

Precipitation, 

Inches. 


Summer. 

Winter. 

v*ay House, Keewatin . 

: Factory . ... 

Simpson, 41 0 51' N. . 
Franklin, 65° 12' N. . 

710 

0 

400 

500 

48**7° 

59 * 4 ° 

5°:4 

12*6 

-10° 

: - 1 . 7 ° 

19*26 

2873 


ffi the exception of southern Keewatin and the district south 
mes Bay the animals of the North-West Territories are 
/ fur-bearing. Great herds of musk-oxen are found in 
enzie, and vast flocks of ducks, geese and other migratory 
spend summer in the northern wilds. Except in southern 
atin and the James Bay district the flora is decidedly 
ern, becoming Arctic in the far north. Forest trees grow 
and ill formed. Sedges abound, exceeding grasses; 
irds are abundant, and saxifrages plentiful. Mosses and 
s are numerous. 

> history of the north-west follows three different branches, 
he story of Arctic exploration and the search for the North- 
Passage, with a concentration of interest upon the name of 
hn Franklin, whose loss was followed by a. great development 
estigation in the Arctic regions; (2) the story of the fur trade, 
cted with the Hudson Bay forts, from the establishment of 
rst Charles Fort in 1669; (3) the story of immigration, the 
ling of which is to be found in the coming of the 'Selkirk, 
sts, the real founders of Manitoba (g,t>.)» to Red river by way of 
in Bay. 

RTHWICH, a market town in the North wich parliamentary 
on of Cheshire, England, 1715 m. NAV. of London, on the. 
on and North-Western railway and the Cheshire lines., 
of’ urban district, 17,611. It lies' in a low open valley at 
influence of the rivers Weaver and Dane, and is, the centre 
3 principal salt-producing district in the? United Kingdom. 

3 narrow and irregular streets many, of the houses are 
*ly bolted to keep them secure from the subsidences which 
not infrequently from the pumping of brine. Despite 
precautions many accidents have occurred; some- of the. 
s have sunk or stand at fantastic angles, and in 1892 a 
>n of the High Street, which had subsided below the level 
s Weaver, had to be raised 6 ft. Both rock salt and white 
ibtained by evaporation from brine are exported. The 
nt supplied by the whole district, which includes the 
bouring town of Winsford 6 m. south, is about 1,500,000 
annually. The white salt is shipped chiefly to America, 
principal buildings are the church, of St Helen, Wit ton, 

. for its finely carved roof, of the 17th century, a museum 
free library and, market house. The Verdin Park was 
nted to the town by Robert Verdin, M.P. for North wich, 
87. There is a considerable industry in the building of 
►oats to convey salt to Liverpool, the river Weaver being 
able, and connected by a hydraulic lift, ! m. from the 
, with the Trent and Mersey Canal on a higher level. Rope- 
brick-making, iron and brass-founding, chemical manu- 
res, brewing and tanning, are, also carried on. 

RTON, CAROLINE ELIZABETH SARAH (1808-1877), 
vards Lady Stirling-Max well, English writer, was born in 
on in i§o8. One of the three beautiful granddaughters of 
Lrd Brinsley Sheridan, daughters of his son Thomas, the 
se Graces ” of London society in the reign of George IV., 
egan to write before she was out of her teens. Her two 
s Helen and Georgina became respectively Lady Dufferin 
iuchess of Somerset. Lady Dufferin described.the sisters 
sraeli with characteristic modesty. “ Georgey’s the beauty,” 
lid, “ and Carry’s the wit, and I ought to be the good one, 
am not.” At the age of seventeen, /Caroline, published a 


was made m 1829 with The Sorrows of Rosalie , the next in 1830 
with The Undying Owe, a version of the legend of the Wander- 
ing Jew. She made an unfortunate marriage in 1827 with: 
the Hon. George Norton, brother of Lord Grantley. After 
three years of protests on her part and good promises 
on his, she had left his house for her sister’s, had 
“condoned” on further good promises, and had 
returned, to find matters worse. The husband’s 
persecutions culminated in 1836 in an action brought 
against Lord Melbourne for seduction of his wife, 
wdiich the jury decided , against Mr Norton without 
leaving the box. The case against Lord Melbourne 
was so weak that it was suggested that Norton 
was urged to make the accusation by Melbourne’s political 
enemies, in the hope that the scandal would prevent him frorm 
being premier when the princess Victoria should succeed William 
IV. In 1853 legal proceedings between Mrs Norton and her' 
husband were again entered on, because he not only failed to 
pay her allowance, but demanded the proceeds of her books. 
Mrs Norton made her own experience a plea for addressing 
to the queen in 1855 an eloquent letter on the divorce laws, 
and her writings did much to ripen opinion for changes in the 
legal status of married women. George Meredith, In Diana of 
the Crossways , used her as the model for his “ Diana.” ■ Mrs 
Norton was not a mere writer of elegant trifles, but was one- 
of the priestesses of the “reforming” spirit; her Voice from 
the Factories (1836) was a most eloquent and rousing condemna- 
tion of child labour. The Dream, and other - Poems appeared in 
1840. Aunt Carry’s Ballads (1847), dedicated to her nephews 
and nieces, are written with charming tenderness and grace. 
Later in life she produced three novels, Stuart of Dunleath (1851), 
Lost and Saved (1863), and Old Sir. Douglas (1868). Mrs Norton’s 
last poem was the Lady of La Gar.aye (1862), her last publication’ 
the half-humorous, half-heroic story of The Rose of Jericho in 
1870. She died on the 15th of June 1877. Mr Norton died in> 
1875; and Mrs Norton in the last year of her life married Sir 
W . Stirling-MaxwelL ; 

See The Life' of Mrs Norton, by Jane G. Perkins (1909). 

NORTON, CHARLES BOWYER ADDERLEY, ist Baron 
(1814-1905), English politician, eldest son of Charles Clement 
Adderley (d. 1818T, one of an old Staffordshire family, was born 
on‘ the 2nd of August 1814, and inherited Hams Hall, Warwick- 
shire and the valuable estates of his great-uncle, Charles Bo wyer 
Adderley, in 1826. He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
and in 1841 he became one of the members of parliament for 
Staffordshire, retaining his. seat until 187 8, when he was created 
Baron Norton. Adderley’s official career began in 1858, when 
he served as president of the board of health and vice-president of 
the committee of the council on education in Lord Derby’s 
short ministry. Again under Lord Derby he was under-secretary 
for the colonies from 1866 to 1868, being in charge of the act 
which called' the Dominion of Canada into being, and from 1874 
to 1878 he was president of the board of trade. He died on the 
28th of March 1905. Norton was a strong churchman and 
especially interested in education and the colonies. In 1842 he 
married Julia (1820-1887) daughter of Chandos,. ist Lord Leigh, 
by whom he had several sons. His eldest .son Charles Leigh 
(b. 1846) became 2nd Baron Norton. Another son, James 
Granville Adderley (b. .1861), vicar of Saltley, Birmingham, 
became well known as an advocate of Christian socialism. 

See W. S, Childe- Pemberton, The Life of Lord Norton (1909). 

NORTON, CHARLES ELIOT (1827-1908), American scholar 
and man of letters, was born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
on the 16th of November. 1827. His father, Andrews Norton 
(1786-1853) was a Unitarian theologian, and Dexter professor 
of sacred literature at Harvard; his mother was Catherine 
Eliot, Charles William Eliot, president of Harvard, being his 
cousin. Charles Eliot Norton graduated from; Harvard in 1846, 
and started in business with ap ( East: Indian trading firm in 


id himself to literature and art. 

:88i Norton inaugurated the Dante Society, whose first 
ents were Longfellow, Lowell and Norton. He translated 
it a Nuova (i860 and 1867) and the Divina Commedia 
-1892, 2 vols.). After work as secretary to the Loyal 
ation Society during the Civil War, he edited from 1864- 
the North American Review, in association with James 
1 Lowell. In 1861 he and Lowell helped Longfellow in 
mslation of Dante and in the starting of the informal 
Club. In 1875 he was appointed professor of the history of 
Harvard, a chair which was created for him and which he 
ntil he became emeritus in 1898. The Archaeological Insti- 
f America chose him to be the first president (1879-1890). 
1856 until 1874 Norton spent much time in travel and 
ice on the continent of Eifrope and in England, and it was 
; this period that his friendships began with Carlyle, Ruskin, 
•d FitzGerald and Leslie Stephen, an intimacy which did 
to bring American and English men of letters into close 
al relation. Norton, indeed, had a peculiar genius for 
ship, and it is on his personal influence rather than on 
srary productions that his claim to remembrance mainly 
From 1882 onward he confined himself to the study of 
, his professorial duties,' and the editing and publication 
literary memorials of many of his friends. In 1883 came 
ztters of Carlyle and Emerson ; in 1886, 1887 and 1888, 
? 9 s Letters and Reminiscences ; in 1894, the Orations and 
sses of George William Curtis and the Letters of Lowell . 
a was also made Ruskin’s literary executor, and he 
various introductions for the American “ Brantwood ” 

1 ;of Ruskin’s works. His other publications include. 
of Travel and Study in • Italy (1859), and an Historical 
of Church-building in the Middle Ages: Venice , Siena , 

ce . (1880), He organized exhibitions of the drawings of 
r (1874) and of Ruskin (1879), for which he compiled 
talogues. 

died , on the 21st of October 1908 at “ Shady-hill,” the 
where he was born. He bequeathed the more valuable 
n of his library to Harvard. In 1862 he had married Miss 
Sedgwick. He had the degrees of Litt.D. (Cambridge) 
C.L. (Oxford), as well as the L.H.D. of Columbia and the 
of Harvard and of Yale. 

1 T 0 N, THOMAS (1532-1584), English lawyer, politician 
Titer of verse, was born in London in 1532. He was 
ed at, Cambridge, and early became a secretary to the 
tor Somerset. In 1555 he was admitted a student at the 
Temple, and married Margery Cranmer, the daughter of 
chbishop. From his eighteenth year Norton had begun 
tpose verse. W e find him connected with Jasper Hey wood;, 
■riter of “ sonnets ” he contributed to TotieVs Miscellany 
1560 he composed, in company with Sackville, the earliest 
h tragedy, Gorboduc , w r hich was performed before Queen 
eth in the Inner Temple on the 18th of January 1561. 

2 Norton, who had served in an earlier parliament as the 
sntative of Gatton, became M.P. for Berwick, and entered 
jreat. activity into politics. In religion he was, inspired 
2 sentiments of his father-in-law, and was in possession 
nmer’s MS. code of ecclesiastical law; this he permitted 
r oxe to publish in 1571. He went to Rome on legal business 
9, and from 15S0 to 1583 frequently visited the Channel 
s as a commissioner to inquire into the status of these 
sions. Norton’s Calvinism grew with years, and towards 
d of his career he became a rabid fanatic. His punishment 
Catholics, as their official censor from 1581 onwards, led 
being nicknamed “ Rackmaster-General.” At last his 

ent puritanism made him an object of fear even to the 
h bishops; be was deprived of bis office and thrown into 
ower. Walsingham presently released him, but Norton’s 
was undermined, and on the 10th of March 1584 he died 
bouse at Sharpenhoe, Bedfordshire. 

Tragedie of Gorboduc was first published, very corruptly, 


appeared. ^The most interesting of his numerous anti-Catbolic 
pamphlets are those on the rebellion of Northumberland and on 
the projected marriage of Mary Queen of Scots to the duke of 
Norfolk. Norton also translated Calvin’s Institutes (1561) and 
Alexander Nowell’s Catechism (1570). 

Gorboduc appears in various dramatic collections, and was separ- 
ately edited by W. D. Cooper (Shakespeare Soc. 1847), and by 
Miss Toulmin Smith in Volkmoller's Englische Sprach- und Literalur - 
denkmale (1883k The best account of Norton, and his place in 
literary history, is that of Sidney Lee in his Dictionary of National 
Biography. (E. G.) 

NORWALK, a city of Fairfield county, Connecticut, U.S.A., 
on the Norwalk river, in the township of Norwalk, adjoining 
the city of South Norwalk in the same township, and 13 m. 
W.S.W. of Bridgeport. Pop. (1900) 6125 (1023 foreign-born and 
189 negroes); (1910) 6945; of the township (1900) 19,932; (1910) 
24,211. The city is served by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad, by interurban electric lines, and by steamboats 
to New York. The city has a green with several old churches 
and some fine elms, a public library, a hospital, a state armoury 
and a comity children’s home. The Nonvalk Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution has erected here a 
drinking fountain in memory of Nathan Hale, who obtained in 
Norwalk his disguise as a Dutch school teacher and then started 
on his fatal errand to Long Island. Norwalk has some manu- 
factures, including woollen goods and typewriting machines; 
and there is some coasting trade, oysters especially" being shipped 
from Norwalk. 

The site of the township was purchased from the Indians 
in 1640 by Roger Ludlowr and Daniel Patrick, Ludlow giving 
six fathoms of wampum, six coats, ten hatchets, ten hoes; ten 
knives, ten scissors, ten Jew’s harps, ten fathoms of tobacco, 
three kettles of six hands, and about ten looking-glasses for all 
the land between the Norwalk and Saugatuck rivers and extend- 
ing one day’s walk N. from the Sound. The first settlement in the 
township was made in 1650 at wfiat is now the village of East 
Norwalk by a small company from Hartford; and the township 
was incorporated in the next year. The village was burned by 
the British under Governor Tryon on the 12th of July 1779, and 
the chair in which it is alleged Tryon sat, on Grumman’s Hill, 
as he watched the flames, has been kept as a relic. Norwalk 
was incorporated as a borough in 1836 and was chartered as a 
city in 1893. 

See C. M. Selleck, Norwalk (Norwalk, 1896); and Norwalk after 
Two Hundred and Fifty Years , an Account of the Celebration of 
the 250th Anniversary of the Charter of the Town (South Norwalk. 
1901). . 

NORWALK, a city and the county-seat of Huron county, 
Ohio, U.S.A., about 55 m. W.S.W. of Cleveland. Pop. (1900) 
7074, including 762 foreign-born and 101 negroes; (1910) 7858 
It is served by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie railways, and by interurban electric 
lines. It has a public library in which a small museum is main- 
tained by the Firelands Historical Society. The city is the 
centre of a rich agricultural district; Among its manufactures 
are machine-shop products (the Wheeling & Lake Erie has shops 
here), iron and steel, pianos and automobile fittings. 

Norwalk was settled in 1817 and was named from Norwalk, 
Connecticut; it was incorporated as a towm in 1829 and 
chartered as a city in 1881. Huron county and Erie county 
immediately N. are the westernmost of the counties created 
from the “ Western Reserve,” and comprise the “ Fire Lands ” 
grant made in 1792 by the state of Connecticut to the 
people of Greenwich, Fairfield, Danbury, Ridgefield, Norwalk, 
New Haven, East Haven' and New London to indemnify f 
them for their fire losses during the British expeditions in 
Connecticut under Governor Tryon in 1779 and Benedict 
Arnold in 1781. The Connecticut grantees were incorporated 
in 1803 as “ the proprietors of the half-million acres of land 
lying south of Lake Erie.” 


Dntier marches with that of Sweden, except in the extreme 
?here Norway is bounded by Russian territory. On the 
V., S. and S.E. the boundary is the sea — the Arctic Ocean, 
part of the Atlantic which is called the Norwegian Sea, 
orth Sea and the Skagerrack successively. The S. extremity 
e country is the island of Slettingen in 57 0 58' N., and the 
lat of Knivskjserodden, off the North Cape in 71 0 11' N. 
le mainland, the southernmost promontory is Lindesnaes, 

0 59' N., while the northernmost is Nordkyn, in 71 0 7' N. 
3. of the country, that is to say, the projection between the 
arrack and the North Sea proper, lies in the same latitude 
e N. of Scotland and Labrador, and the midland of Kam- 
:a. The most western island, Utvaer, lies off the mouth 
e Sogne Fjord (4 0 30' E.), and the eastermost point of the 
Uy is within the Arctic lands, near Vardo (31° n' E). The 
t length of Norway (S.W. to N.E.) is about 1100 m. The 
me breadth in the S. (about 6i° N.) is 270 m., but in the 

is much less — about 60 m. on the average, though the 
ish frontier approaches within 6 m. of a head-branch of 
;n Fjord, and the Russian within 19 m. of Lyngen Fjord, 
length of the coast line is difficult to estimate; measured 
unbroken line it is nearly 1700 m., but including the fjords 
;reater islands it is set down as 1 2,000. The area is estimated 
4,495 sq. m. 

ysical Features . Relief . — The main mountain system 
le Scandinavian peninsula hardly deserves its name of 
m 1 (the keel). It may rather be described as a plateau 
ved of the appearance of a plateau, being on the one hand 
red by deep valleys, while on the other many salient peaks 
r above its average level. Such peaks, during the later 
al period, stood above the ice-field. Peaks and ridges 
formed by the action of small glaciers cutting out each 
rcular hollow ( botn ) just as they still work on the remaining 
-fields. But where the power of the main ice-mass was at 
, the characteristic rounded forms of base rock are, seen, 
above the sea along the coast, but even as high as 5000 ft. 
me inland localities. The high plateau lies along the W. 
of the peninsula, so that except in the S.E. Norway is 
itainous throughout. Even the part excepted is hilly, 
t partakes of the character of the long eastern or Swedish 
of the peninsula. Beyond the coast line their floors sink 
elow sea-level, and thus are formed the fjords and the belt 
gged islands which characterize almost the entire seaboard 
Drway. Where Norway marches with Russia, a few heights' 
:d 3000 or even 4000 ft., but the land is not generally of 
, elevation. But from the point of junction with Swedish 
;ory the mountains increase considerably in height. For a 
distance, as far south as Lake Torne, the loftiest points 
ithin Norwegian territory, such as Jaeggevarre (6283 ft.), 
een Lyngen and Ulfs fjords, and Kiste Fjeld (5653 ft.) 
er inland. Thereafter the principal heights lie approxi- 
ly along the crest-line of the plateau and within Swedish 
,ory. Sulitelma, however (6158 ft.), lies on the frontier, 
hward again the higher summits fall to Norway. S. of 
>, Svartisen (“ the black ice ”)> a magnificent snow-field 
sring the coast, and feeding many glaciers, culminates at 
ft. Thereafter, Okstinderne or Oxtinderne (6273 ft.),, 
the Store Borge Fjeld (5587 ft.) are the principal elevations 
ir as 64° N. A little S. of this latitude the so-called 
dhjem depression is well marked right across the central 
id, the height of the mountains not often exceeding 4000 
vhile the peaked form characteristic of the heights which 
clear of the glaciers of the later Glacial period is wanting, 
from this point too that Norwegian territory broadens 

n Norwegian the definite article (when there is no epithet) is 

1 as a suffix to the substantive (masc. and fern, en, neuter el). 
raphical terms are similarly suffixed to names, thus Suldals - 
■t, the lake Suldal. The commonest geographical terms are: 
river; vand, lake; fjeld , mountain or highland; 0, island; 
valley; nces , cape; fos, waterfall; bra, glacier; vik, vig, bay; 
isthmus ; fjord. A a is pronounced aw. 


high plateau broadens and follows the S.W. sweep of the coast. 
Pursuing it S. the Dovre Fjeld is marked off by the valleys of 
the rivers Driva and Sundal, Laagen (or Laugen) and Rauma, 
and the fjords of the coastland of Nordmore. Here Snehaetta 
reaches a height of 7615 ft., and the Romsdal (the name under 
which the Rauma valley is famous among tourists) is flanked 
by many abrupt jagged peaks up to 6000 ft. high. The valley 
of the Laagen forms the upper part of Gudbrandsdal. East of 
this, and S.E. of the Dovre is another fjeld, Rondane, in which 
Hogronden rises to 6929 ft. South of the Otta valley is Jotunheim 
or Jotun Fjeld, a sparsely peopled, in parts almost inaccessible, 
district, containing the highest mountains in Scandinavia, 
Galdhopiggen reaching 8399 ft.' On the seaward side of 
Jotunheim is Jostedalsbrae, a great snow-field in which Lodals- 
kaupen reaches a height of 6795 ft.- South of Sogne Fjord 
(6i° N.) mountains between 5000 and 6000 ft. are rare; but in 
Hallingskarvet there are points about 6500 ft. high, and in the 
Hardafiger Vidda (waste), a broad wild upland E. of. Hardanger 
Fjord, Haarteigen reaches 6063 ft. The highland finally sinks 
towards the S. extremity of Norway in broken masses and short 
ranges of hills, separated by valleys radiating S.E-., S. and W. 

Glaciers .'— The largest glacier in continental Europe is Jostedals- 
brae, with an area of 580 sq. m., the snow-cap descending to 
4doo or 4500 ft. Several of its .branches fall nearly to the sea, 
as the Bdiumsbrae above the Fjaerland branch of Sogne Fjord. 
The largest branch is the Nigardsbrae. Skirting Hardanger 
Fjord, and nearly isolated by its, main channel and two arms, 
is the great glacier of Folgefond (108 sq. m.). Two branches 
descending from the main mass are visited by many who penetrate 
the Hardanger— dBuarbrse on the E., falling towards Lake 
Sandven above Odde, and Bondhusbrse on the W. The extreme 
elevation of the Folgefond in 5270 ft. Continuing N. other 
considerable snow-fields are those of Hallingskarvet, the Jotun- 
heim, Snehaetta in Dovre Fjeld, and Store BSrge Fjeld at the 
head of the Namsen valley. Next follow Svartisen, second in 
extent to Jostedalsbrae (nearly 400 sq. m.), the Sulitelma snow- 
field and Jokel Fjeld, between Kvaenang and Oxfjords. One 
glacier actually reaches the edge of Jokel Fjord, a branch of 
Kvasnang Fjord, so that detached fragments of ice float away 
on the water. This is the only instance of the kind in Norway^ 
The Seiiand snow-field, on Seiland island near Hammerfest, 
is the most northerly n&ve ixi Europe. The snow-line in Norway 
is estimated at 3080 ft. in Seiland, 5150 ft. on Dovre Fjeld, 
and from 4100 to 4900 ft. in Jotunheim. The lowness of the 
snow-line adds to the grandeur of Norwegian mountains. 

Coast . — The flanks of the plateau fall abruptly to the sea 
almost throughout the coast-line, and its isolated fragments 
appear in the innumerable islands which fringe the skjwr- 
mainland. This island fringe, which has its counter- gaardor 
part in a modified form along the Swedish coast, is island- 
called in Norwegian the skjcergaard • (skerry-fence., ience ’ 
pronounced shargoord). This fringe and the fjord-coast are most 
fully developed frbm Stavanger nearly as far as the North Cape. 
The channels within the islands are of incalculable value to 
coastwise navigation, which is the principal means of communica- 
tion in Norway. The voyage northward from Stavanger may be 
made in quiet waters almost throughout. Only at rare intervals 
vessels must enter the open sea for short distance, as off the 
port of Haugesund, or when rounding the promontory of the 
Stat or Statland, S. of Aalesund, passing the coast of Hustad- 
viken, S. of Christiansund, or crossing the mouth of some large 
fjord. At some points large steamers, following the carefully 
marked channel, pass in deep water between rocks within a 
few yards on either hand. Small ships and boats, fishing or 
trading between the fjord-side villages, navigate the ramifying 
“ leads ” (i leder ) in security. In .some narrow sounds, how T ever, 
the tidal current is often exceedingly strong. The largest island 
of the skjaergaard is Hindo of the Lofoten-an,d?yesteraalen group. 
Its area is 860 sq. m. The number of islands is estimated at 
150,000 and their area at 8500 ,sq.. m. Many of them are of 


elen, near the mouth of Nordfjord, 3000 ft. high, rises 
y sheer above the Frojfjord, and vessels pass close under the 
•ing cliff. Torghatten (“ the market hat N. of Namsos, 
reed through by a vast natural tunnel 400 ft. above the sea; 
rlestmando (“ horseman island ”)> on the Arctic circle, is 
r named from its form. The dark blue waters of the inner 
and fjords are 1 clouded, and show a milky tinge on the sur- 
enparted by the glacier-fed rivers. Bare rock is the dominant 
re of the coast and islands, save where a few green fields 
and- a farmstead. In the N., where the snow-line sinks low, 
'enery at all seasons has an Arctic character, 
ristiania Fjord, opening from the N. angle of the Cattegat 
Skagerrack, differs from the great fjords of the W. Its 
shores are neither so high nor so precipitous as theirs; 
it is shallower, and contains a great number of little 
[s. From its mouth, round Lindesnajs, and as far as the 
en Fjord (Stavanger) there are many small fjords, while 
kjaergaard provides an inner lead only intermittently, 
idiately S. of Bukken Fjord, from a point N. of Egersund, 
at open coast of Jaederen, dangerous to shipping, fringing 
row lowland abundant in peat-bogs for some 30 m., forms 
usual feature. Bukken Fjord is broad and island- studded, 
hrows off several inner arms, of which Lyse Fjord, neax 
,nger, is remarkable for its extreme narrowness, and the 
less of its lofty shores. The Hardanger Fjord, penetrating 
ind for 1 14 m., is known to more visitors than any other 
to its southerly position; but its beauty is exceeded by 
if Sogrie Fjord and Nord Fjord farther N. Sogne is the 
t and deepest fjord of all; its head is 136 m. from the sea, 
ts extreme depth approaches 700 fathoms. Stor Fjord 
inland from Aalesund, and one of its head branches, 
nger Fjord, is among the most celebrated in Norway, 
ihjem Fjord, the next great fjord northward, which broadens 
i from a narrow entrance, lacks grandeur, as the elevation 
land is reduced where the Trondhjem depression interrupts 
/erage height of the plateau. The coast N. of Trondhjem, 
;h far from losing its beauty, has not at first the grandeur 
t to the south, nor are the fjords so extensive. The principal 
;se are Narnsen, Folden and Vefsen, at the mouth of which 
.ten Island, with the mountains called Syv Sostre (Seven 
s), and Ranen, not far S. of the Arctic circle. Svartisen 
its glaciers seaward, and the scenery increases in magnifi- 
. Salten Fjord, to the N. of the great snow-field, is con- 
i with Skjerstad Fjord by three narrow channels, where 
ater, at ebb and flow, forms powerful rapids. The scenery: 
: Salten is unsurpassed. The Lofoten and Vesteraalen 
Is are separated from the mainland by the Vest Fjord, which 
.tinued inland by Ofoten Fjord. If these two be considered 
; fjord, its length is about 175 m.,but the actual penetration 
; mainland is little more than a fifth of this distance. The 
fjords N. of Vesteraalen have a general northerly direction; 
g them is Lyngen Fjord near Tromso, with high flanking 
and glaciers falling nearly to the sea. 'Alten Fjord is re- 
ahle for the vegetation on its shores. From Lofoten N. 
is a chain of larger islands, Senjen, Kvalo, Ringvadso, Soro, 
10, Seiland, Ingo and Magero. These extend to the North' 
but hereafter the skjaergaard ends abruptly. The coast to the 
of widely different character; flat mountain wastes descend 
>itously to the sea without any islands beyond, save Vardo, 
wo low islets at the E. extremity of Norway. The fjords are 
ier in proportion to their length. The - chief are Porsanger, 
and Tana, opening N., and Varanger opening E. N. of this 
the land is low and the landscape monotonous; on the 
sw island and branch fjords break the line of the shore, 
vanger Fjord has an ^extreme depth of 380 fathoms; 
anger Fjord 355, Sogne Fjord 670, Nordfjord 340, Trond- 
Fjord 300, Ranen Fjord 235, Vestfjord 340, Alten Fjord 225, 
Granger Fj f ofd fr 23p. Marine terraces are met with in. the 
the country^ and near Trbndhjem, at 600 ft. above sea- 
and they are also seen at a slighter elevation at the heads 


level, even below the level of high tide; and these glacial- forma- 
tions indicate the greater elevation of the land towards the close 
of the Glacial epoch. ‘ Former beach-lines are most commonly 
to be observed in northern Norway {e.g. in Alten Fjord), and 
in some cases there are two lines at different altitudes. The land 
above the raised beach is generally bare and unproductive, 
and human habitation tends to confine itself in consequence to 
the lower levels. 

Hydrography . — In S.E. Norway there are long valleys, carrying 
rivers of considerable size, flowing roughly parallel but sometimes 
uniting as they approach the sea. The Glommen, rising N. of Roros 
in Aursund Lake, and flowing with a southerly curve parallel with the 
frontier for 350 m. to the Skagerrack, is the largest river in the 
Scandinavian peninsula. Its upper middle valley is called Osterdal, 1 
the richest timber district in Norway. Its drainage area is 16,000 
sq. m. Seven miles above its mouth it forms the fine. Sarpsfos, and. 
not far above this it traverses the large lake Oieren. A right flank 
tributary, the Vormen, has one of its sources (under the name of 
Laagen) in Lake Lesjekogen, which also drains in the opposite direc- 
tion by the Rauma. The stream, after watering Gudbrandsdal, 
enters Mjosen, the largest lake in Norway. It is 60 m. long, but, 
like most of the greater Norwegian lakes, has no great breadth. It 
has, however, an extreme depth of 1500 ft. The Drammen river, 
which enters a western arm of Christiania Fjord below the town 
of Drammen, is the common outlet of several large rivers. The 
Hallingdal river drains the valley of that name, and forms Lake 
Kroderen, which is connected with the Drammen river by the 
Snarum. A short distance above the junction the .Drammen flows 
.‘out of Lake Tyrifjord, 50 sq. m. in area, into which flow the united 
waters of the Rand, from the valley district of Valdres, and the 
Bsegna. The whole basin of the Drammen has an area of 6600 sq. m. 
The rivers between Christiania Fjord and Lindesnses preserve ..the 
characteristics of those of the Glommen and Drammen systems. 
They rise on the Hardanger Vidda or adjacent uplands. . The most 
important are the Laagen (to be distinguished from the river of that 
name in Gudbrandsdal), draining the Numedal; the Skien, the 
Nid and the Otter. Lakes are very numerous, the chief, beyond 
those already named, being Nordsjd on the Skien river, Tinsjo in the 
same system, which receives the river Maan, famous as forming the 
Rjukanfos (smoking fall) of 415 ft.," and Nisservand on the Nid. 
-The larger lakes lie, with a certain regularity, at elevations about 
400 ft. above the sea, and it is considered that their basins were the 
heads of fjords when the land lay at a lower level, and were formed 
during an earlier glacial period than the present fjords. The great 
Lake Fsemund, lying E. of the Glommen valley and drained by the 
river of the same name, which becomes the Klar in Sweden, to which 
country it mainly belongs, is similar in type to the lakes of the 
northern highlands of Sweden. The streams of the coast of Jasderen 
reach the sea through sluggish channels, brown with peat. 

Not only do the valleys of the W. far surpass in beauty those of 
the S. and E., but they carry streams of much greater volume in 
proportion, owing to the heavier average rainfall of the \V. slope. 
The first to be noted is that of the Sand or Logen river,. a brilliant, 
rapid stream, famous for its salmon-fishing, which debouches" at 
Sand into Sands fjord. The valley which opens from Odde -at the 
head of- a branch (Sor fjord) of Hardanger Fjord, is noted as con- 
taining two of the finest waterfalls in Norway. The one, Lotefos 
(which is joined by the smaller Skarsfos), is a powerful cataract 
following a tortuous cleft. The other, Espelandsfos, is formed by a 
very small stream ; it falls quite sheer and spreads out like a fine 
veil. The only other considerable river entering Hardanger Fjord 
is the Bjoreia, with its mouth at Yik in Eidfjord. _ On this stream is 
the magnificent Voringsfos. Lesser streams within the basin of the 
Hardanger form the Skjseggedal and several other beautiful falls. 
From Hardanger N. to Romsdal the streams of the W. slope are 
insignificant, but there are several splendid valleys; such as the 
sombre Naerodal, which descends to the Naro branch of Sogne 
Fjord, or the valleys which sink S. and N. from the Jostedaisbrge to 
the head branches of Sogne Fjord and Nordfjord respectively. 
Above those of Nordfjord is a series of - lakes, Olden, Loen and 
Stryn, whose milky waters are supplied almost directly from the 
Jostedal glaciers, while above Eidsfjord a corresponding trough 
contains Lake Hornindal. The next important valley is the Romsdal, 
the stream of which, the Rauma, forms the \i\. outlet of Lake 
Lesjekogen, as the Laagen forms the E. This lake, which lies 2011 ft. 
above sea-level, is the most remarkable example of an indefinite 
watershed to be found in S. Norway. N; from Romsdal the Driva 
debouches into Sundals Fjord, while the Orkla, draining Orkedal,.the 
Gula draining Guldal, and the Nea or Nid, draini ng Lake Selbu, and 

1 The middle and upper parts of many valleys in Norway^ are 
known by different names from those of the rivers which water them, 
and such names may extend in common usage over the district on 
either side of the valley. 
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sion (at Storlien), and is followed by the railway from 
hiem into Sweden. 

it Trondhjem Fjord, in spite of the close proximity of the 
ains to the W. coast, several considerable rivers are found, 
l generally about N.E. or S.W. in valleys nearly parallel to the 
Such are the Namsen (85 m. in length) and the Vefsen, dis- 
ng into Namsen Fjord and Vefsen Fjord respectively, and the 
Hand, flowing into Ranen Fjord. In the basin of the same 
3 the short Ros river, which drains Ros Vand, second in extent 
Norwegian lakes. In the extreme N., where the coastward 
s longer, there are such large rivers as the Alten, 98 m. long, 
rging into the fjord of that name, and the Tana, also giving 
:o the fjord into which it flows, and forming a great part of the 
•Norwegian frontier. It is 180 m. long, and drains an area of 
q. m. 

ugh the lakes of Norway are not comparable with those of. 
n as regards either number or size, they are very numerous and 
imated to cover somewhat less than one-fortieth of the total 

ial Action. — While the coast is considered to owe its fjords and 
; to the work of former great glaciers, the results are even more 
inland. The actual tracks of the old glaciers are constantly to 
teed. Nowhere are the evidences of glacial action better 
ited than in the barren tract behind the low coastal belt of 
sn. Here are vast expanses of almost naked rock, often riven 
led up in fantastic forms; numerous small lakes or bogs occupy 
>ck basins, and vast numbers of perched blocks are seen, 
ntly poised in remarkable positions. The great valleys of 
ty are of U -section and exhibit the irregular erosive action of 
iciers, as distinct from the regular action of the rivers. If a 
Jacier, after working steadily in the formation of its trough for 
iderable distance, be imagined to receive an accretion of power 
:rtain point, it will begin from that point to erode more deeply, 
suit of such action is seen in the series of ledges over which the 
*ivers of Norway plunge in falls or rapids. 
ogy. — Norway consists almost entirely of Archaean and Lower : 
>zoic rocks, imperfectly covered by glacial and other recent 
ts. The' whole of the interval between the Devonian and the : 
1 periods is represented,* so far as is known, only by: a small 
of Jurassic beds upon the island of Ando. An archaean zone 
ies along the W. coast from Bergen to Hammerfest, interrupted 
is the N., by overlying patches of Palaeozoic deposits. Gneiss 
ninates, but other crystalline rocks occur ^ subordinately.* 
■ofoten Islands consist chiefly of eruptive granite, syenite and 
1. S. of a line drawn from the head of the Hardanger Fjord to 
Vlipsen is another great Archaean area. Here again gneiss and 
e form the greater part of the mass, but in Telemarken there are 
jnglomerates, sandstones and clay-slates which are believed to 
:haean. Between these two Archaean areas the Lower Palae- 
rocks form a nearly continuous belt which follows approxi- 
/ the watershed of the peninsula and extends from Bergen and 
tiger on the S. to the North Cape and Vardo in the N. They 
also as a broad strip inlaid in the Archaean floor, from the 
iania Fjord northward to Lake Mjosen. A line drawn from the' 
:o the North Cape coincides roughly with a marked change in 
aracter and structure of the Palaeozoic beds. East of this line, 
he Cambrian beds are free from overfolding, overthrusting and 
al meta morph ism. They lie flat upon the Archaean floor, or 
5een faulted into it in strips, and they are little altered except 
? neighbourhood of igneous intrusions. W. of the line the 
h*ave been folded and metamorphosed to such an extent, 
t is often difficult to distinguish the Palaeozoic rocks from the 
ean. They form in fact a mountain chain of ancient date 
r in structure to the Alps or the Himalayas. The relations of 

0 areas have been studied by A. E. Tornebohm in the Trondhjem 

, and he has shown that the western mass has been pushed over . 
istern upon a great thrust-plane. The relations,' in fact;, are 
r to those between the Dal radian schists, of the Scottish 
mds and the Cambrian beds of the W. coast of Sutherland. 
Hand, however, it is the eastern rocks which have been pushed 
:he western. Corresponding with the difference in structure 
en the E. and the W. regions there is a certain difference in the 
* pi the deposits themselves. In the Christiania district the 
rian, Ordovician and Silurian beds consist chiefly of shales and 
ones. Farther north sandstones predominate, and especially. 
Daragmite, a felspathic sandstone or arkose at the base of the 
rian ; but the deposits are still sedimentary. In the Trondhjem 
:t, on the other hand, belonging ;to the folded belt, basic tuffs 
ivas are interstrati fled with the normal deposits, showing that 
s region there was great volcanic activity during the early 
>f the Palaeozoic era. In both the E. and the W. region the 
rian is probably represented by a few patches of red sandstone, 
ich none but obscure remains .of fossils have yet been found, 
y be noted here that in the extreme N. of Norway, E. of the 

1 Cape, there is a sandstone not unlike the Sparagmite of the S., 
is said by Reusch to contain ice-worn pebbles, and to rest: upon 

i ted pavement of Archaean rocks; ... . . . . ;• 
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with the Lower Oolite of Great Britain. No Tertiary beds .have .been 
found, but Pleistocene deposits of various kinds are met with. The 
evidences of ice action during the Glacial Period are conspicuous 
over the whole country and are similar to those in .other ^glaciated 
regions. But the most remarkable features produced, in ) recent 
geological times are the terraces which appear as if ruled on the sides 
of the valleys and fjords. They are partly platforms cut in the solid 
rock and partly accumulations of gravel and sand like a modern 
beach, and they were evidently formed by the action of waves.. 
Some of them contain marine shells of living species and mark the 
former position of, the sea-level; but others are of more doubtful 
origin and may indicate the shores of lakes formed by the damming 



of the lower part of the fjords by means of glaciers, as in the case 
of the Parallel Roads of Glen Roy. They occur at various levels, 
and have been observed as high as 3000 ft. above the sea. 

No volcanic rocks of modern date are known in Norway, but great 
intrusions of igneous rock took place in : early geological times. 
Amongst them may be mentioned the gabbro of the Jotunfjeld, and 
the elaeolite syenites and associated rocks of the Christiania region. 
The latter form the subject of a valuable series of memoirs by 
Brdgger, who shows that they have all been derived from a single 
magma, and that the differentiation of this magma led to the pro- 
duction- of several different types of rock. (P. La.)-T 

Meteorology . — The most powerful influence on the climate of 
Norway is that of the warm drift across the Atlantic Ocean from the 
S.W. The highest mean annual temperature in Norway 
is found on the S. and W. coasts, where it ranges from . p 
44*5° to 45*5 ° F., and the lowest is found at Karasjbk and # * 
Kautokeino, lying a,t elevations of 430 and 866 ft. respectively in 
Finmarken, near the Russian frontier. Here the mean temperature 
is 26*4°, while at Vardo, on the north coast, it is 33 At Roros 
(2067 ft.) at the head of the Glommen valley, and at Fjeldberg 
(3268 ft.) in the upper Hallingdal, the mean annual temperature is 
31 The longest winter is found in the interior of Finmarken, , 243 
days with a mean temperature below, 32° ? being recorded, at 
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mature falls below. 32 0 ; the most westerly insular stations, 
ver, such as Utsire and Skudeness off Bukken Fjord, record frost 
g some part of 60 days. The lowest winter average temperature 
nd in a centre of cold in the N. which extends over Swedish and 
an territory as well as Norwegian, The Norwegian station 
irasjok, within it, records 4 0 during December, January and 
iary, and in this area there have also been observed the extreme 
1a of temperature in the country, e.g. 60*5° below zero' at 
>jok. The contrast with the S.W. coast may be continued, 
at some of the island stations, the coldest month, February, 
n average about 35 °, and the lowest temperature recorded at 
ear Chnstiansund is 10-5°. It may be noted here that in several 
the lower-lying inland stations in the south show a distinctly 
winter temperature than the higher in the immediate vicinity, 
the average for Roros (2667 ft.), 1 3 °, contrasts with u° for 
t ; at Listad in Gudbrandsdal (909 ft.) it is 16*5°, but at Jerkin 
Dovre Fjeld (3160 ft.) it is 17*5°. The summer is hottest in 
iorway (Christiania, July, 62*5 ). On the other hand, the lowest 
er average in the^ interior of Finmarken is not less than 53*5° 
y ; but at Vardo it is only 48° in August, usually the warmest 
1 on this coast. In the lofty inland tracts of -the S.E. the July 
rature ranges, from 59° in the valleys, to as low as 49 0 at the 
tation of Jerkin. The interior having a warm summer and a 
winter, and the coast a cool summer and a mild winter, the 
1 range of temperature is remarkably greater inland than on the 

important result of the warm Atlantic drift is that the fjords 
>t penetrated by the cold water from the lower depths of the 
ocean, and in consequence are always ice-free, except in 
*s of exceptional severity in the innermost parts of fjords, and 
shallow stretches of coast. 

■ sun is above the hprizon at the North Cape continuously from 
th of May to the 29th of July, and at Bodo, not. far from the 
Arctic circle, from the 3rd of June to the 7th of July. 
Even at Trondhjem there is practically full daylight from 
* 1 the 23rd of May to the 20th of July. Even.in the extreme 
S. of Norway there is no darkness from the end of April 
middle of August. In winter, on the other hand, the sun does 
se above the horizon at the North Cape from the 18th of 
riber, to the 23rd of January, and at Bodo from the 15th to the 
)f December. There is pnly a twilight at midday. In the 
le S. the sun is above the horizon for 6| hours at mid-winter, 
prevailing winter winds are from the land seaward, while the 
system is reversed in summer. The winds in Norway 
may therefore be roughly classified according to locality 
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immer . 


South-east Coast 
(Skagerrack). 
N.E. 

S.W. to W. . 


West Coast. 

S. 

N. 


force of the tyincl is greater in winter on the coast; inland, on 
itrary, the winter is, normally calm:; and at all seasons, on the 
e, the periods of calm are longer inland than on the coast, 
/erage annual number of stormy days, however, ranges from 
twenty on the S. coast, from forty-five to sixty-two on the 
)f Finmarken, and sixty to seventy at Ona; whereas in the 
r of Finmarken the average number is four, while in the S. 
districts stormy days are rare. December and January are 
>rmiest months. Hailstones are rare and seldom destructive, 
erstorms are not frequent. They reach a maximum average 
annually in the ‘Christiania district. 

number of days on which rain or snow falls is greatest on the 
from Jsederen to Vardo, least in the S.E. districts and the 
r of Finmarken. At the North Cape, in Lofoten, and along 
coast between the Stad and Sogne Fjord, precipitation occurs 
ut 200 days in the year, although by contrast in theinner part 
ne Fjord there is precipitation only on 121 days. On Dovte 
md the S.E. coast the average is about 100 days. Snowfall 
least frequently in the S. (e.g. at Mandat, 25 snowy days out 
on which precipitation occurs), increasing to 50 at Christiania, 
f re Fjeld, and about the mouth of Trondhjem Fjord, to 90 at 
and to 100 at the North Cape. From Vardo to the Dovre 
ind in the upland tracts, snow occurs at least as frequently as 
Snowfall has been recorded in all months on the coast as far 
ofoten. The amount of precipitation is greatest on the coast, 
at certain points on the mainland between Bukken Fjord and 
ord, an annual average of 83 in. is reached or even exceeded; 
outer islands there is a slight decrease ; inland the decrease is 
md great. In Dovre Fjeld a minimum of 12 in. is found, 
extreme S. of the country the average is 39 in., N. of Trondhjem 
53 in. are recorded, and there is a well-marked maximum of 
it Svolvser in Lofoten, N. of which fhere is a diminution along 
1st to 26 in. at the North Cape. In the northern interior a 
im of 16 in. is recorded. Strongly marked local variations are 
?d. 

amount of cloudiness is on the whole great. The coast of 


*uv-u. 1 ug.ia jhuol 11C4U011.L uu tm: vv . ctiiLi jln. vv . eucisis in summer ; 
on the S.E. coast in winter. In winter a frosty fog often occurs about 
the heads of the fjords during severe cold or with a breeze from the 
land. 

Flora . — The forests of Norway consist chiefly of conifers. The 
principal forest regions are the S.E. and S. Here, in the Trondhjem 
district, and in Nordland there are extensive forests of pine and fir. 
In the coastal and fjord region of the W. the pine is the only conifer- 
ous forest tree, and forests are of insignificant extent. In S. Norway 
the highest limit of conifers is from 2500 to 3000 ft. above sea- 
level; in the inland parts of the Trondhjem region it is from 1 600 to 
2000 ft. (though on the coast only from 600 to 1200); farther N. it 
falls to 700 ft. about 70° N. The birch belt reaches 3000 to 3500 ft. 
Next follow various species of willows, and the: dwarf birch ( belula 
nana) y and last of all, before the s-now-linc, the lichen belt, in which 
the reindeer moss^ (cladonia rangiferina) is always conspicuous. A 
few trees of the willow belt sometimes extend close up to the snow- 
line. In the S. and less elevated districts the lowest zone of forests 
includes the ash, elm,^ lime, oak, beech and black alder; but the 
beech is rare, flourishing only in the Laurvik district. The snow 
ranunculus and the Alpine heather are abundant. The Dovre Fjeld 
is noted as the district in which Ahe Arctic flora, may be studied in 
greatest variety and within comparatively narrow limits. On the 
coastal banks the marine flora is very finely developed. 

Fatma. — The great forests are still the haunt of the bear, the 
lynx, and the wolf. Bears are found chiefly in the uplands N. of 
Trondhjem, in the Telemark and the W. highlands, but the cutting 
of forests has limited their range. The wolves decreased very 
suddenly in S. Norway about the middle of the 19th century, 
probably owing to disease, but are still abundant in Finmarken, and 
the worst enemy of the herds of tame reindeer. The elk occurs in the 
eastern forests, and northward to Namdal and the Vefsen district. 
The red deer is confined chiefly to the W. coast districts; its principal 
haunt is the island of Hitteren, off the Trondhjem Fjord. On the 
high fjelds are found the wild reindeer, glutton, lemming and the fox 
(which is of wide distribution). The wild reindeer has decreased, 
though large tame herds are. kept in some parts, especially in the N. 
The lemming is noted for its curious periodic migrations; at such 
times vast numbers of these small animals spread over the country 
from their upland homes, even swimming lakes and fjords in their 
journeys. They are pursued by beasts and birds of prey, and even 
the reindeer kill them for the sake, of the vegetable matter they, 
contain. Hares are very common all over Norway up to the snow- 
line. The beaver still occurs in the Christiansand district. . 

Game birds are fairly abundant in most districts. The most 
notable are the two sorts of rype, the skov or dal rype (willow grouse, 
lagopus albus) and the fjeld rype (lagopus alpina). Black . 
grouse are widely distributed; hazel grouse are found v auaa ' 
mainly in the pine forests of the E. and N., as are capercailzie. 
Woodcock and snipe are fairly common. The partridge is an 
immigrant from Sweden, and occurs principally in the E. and S.E. 

A severe winter occasionally almost exterminates it. A very large 
proportion of .the Norwegian avifauna consists of geese and ducks, 
various birds of prey, golden plover, &c. These birds, at the autumn 
migration, leave by three well-defined routes — one from Finmarken 
into Finland, one by the Christiania valley, and one by the W. coast, 
where they congregate in large numbers on the lowlands of Jaederen. 
The Lapland bunting and snow bunting ( plectrophanes laponica and 
nivalis ), the snowy owl (mgetea scandiaca) and rough-legged buzzard 
(< archibuteo lagopus) and sea-birds are exceedingly numerous.. In 
some localities such birds as the puffin and kittiwake form great 
colonies ( fugleberge , bird cliffs). * 

The common seal is very frequent; and arctic seals and occasion- 
ally the walrus visit the northern coasts; among these the harp seal 
( phoca groenlandica ) is believed to be particularly de- 
structive to the fisheries. These last are of great import- Marine t 

ance; a large number of the best food-fisheries occur fauna, 

along, the coasts, including cod, herring, mackerel, coal-fish, &c. 
The basking shark was formerly of some economic importance; the * 
Japanese shark, a strictly local variety, also occurs in the neighbour- 
hood of Vardo. Various small species of whales visit the coast; 
among these the lesser rorqual may be mentioned, as an antique 
method of hunting it with bow and arrows is still practised in the 
neighbourhood of Bergen. In the fjords many invertebrates as well 
as fish are found. Of fresh-water fish the salmonidae are by far the 
most important. Next to these, perch, pike, gwyniad and eel are 
most common. 

As regards insect life, Norway may be divided into three areas, the 
S. being richer than the W., while the N. is distinct from either in the 
number of peculiarly arctic insects. 

5 por/.— Norway is much frequented by British anglers. Moderate 
rod-fishing for trout is to be obtained in many parts. But most of 
the owners of water rights have a full appreciation of the value of 
good fishing to sportsmen, especially when netting rights are given 
up for the sake of rod-fishing. The same applies to good shooting. 
Foreigners may not shoot without a licence, the cost of which is 100 
kroner (£5 : 11 : o) whether on crown lands or on private properties, 
whose owners always possess the shooting rights. 


i of the. administrative divisions (amt, commonly translated 
imty ”)• Norway is, as a whole, the most thinly populated 


Am ter. 

Population 

1900. 

Area in 
sq. m. 

Southern — 



Smaalenene . . . 

136,167 

1,600 

Akershus . 

116,896 

2,054 

Christiania (city) , 

229,101 

6-5 

Buskerud . 

112,743 

5,789 

Jarlsberg and Laurvik . 

101,003 

896 

Bratsberg . 

98,298 

5,863 

Nedenes .... 

75 * 925 

3,608-5 

Lister and Mandal . 

78.259 

2,804 1 

South-eastern (inland) — 

Hedemarken 

126,703 

10,618 

Christians 

116,280 

9,790 

Western — 

Stavanger . . . . . 

125,658 - 

3 , 530-5 

South Bergenhus 

132,687 

6,024-5 

Bergen (city) . . . 

72.179 

5*5 

North Bergenhus 

88,214 

7,130 

Romsdal 

136,519 

5,786 

South Trondhjem . 

134,718 

7,182 

Northern- 

North Trondhjem . 

83,449 

8,788-5 

Nordland .... 

150,637 

r 4 , 5 r 3 

Tromso . . ... 

72,966 

10,131 

Finmarken .... 

'33,387 : 

18,291 


ie political divisions of Europe. It may be noted for the 
of comparison that the density of population in the most 
sely populated English county, Westmorland, is about 
lied by that in Smaalenene amt (85 per sq. m.), and con- 
*ably exceeded in Jarlsberg and Laurvik amt (i 12*7 per 
n.), but is not nearly approached in any other Norwegian 
ity. The two counties named are small and lie almost 
ily within the coastal strip along the Skagerrack, . which, 
the coast-lands about Stavanger, Haugesund, Bergen 
Troridhjem, the. outer Lofoten Islands and the land about 
? Mjosen, are the .most* thickly populated portions of the 
try, the density exceeding 50 persons per sq. m. A vast 
practically uninhabited, save in the N, by nomadic Lapps, 
hes from the northmost point of the Norwegian frontier as 
i. as the middle of Hedemarken, excepting a markedly more 
ilous belt across the Trondhjem -depression. Thus of the 
.ties, Finmarken is the least thickly populated (1-8 per 
a.). In such highland regions as Jotunheim and Hardanger ! 
[a habitations are hardly less scanty than in the.N. About 
thirds of the population, then, dwell by the coast and 
Is, and about one-quarter in the inland lowlands, leaving 
y small upland population. The rural and urban populations 1 
respectively about 76 and 24% of the whole. Of the 
■ towns of Norway, Christiania, the capital, had a population 
900 of 229,101, Bergen of 72,179, Trondhjem of 38,156, 
anger of 30,541, Drammen of 23,093. The towns with; 
i-lations between 15,000 and 10,000 are Christiansand, 
rikstad, Christiansund, Fredrikshald, Aalesund, Skien, 
dal and Laurvik. All these are ports. ' 

ie population of Norway in 1801 was returned as 883,038, 
pid increase obtained from 1815 to 1835/ a lesser increase 
rafter till 1865, and a very slight increase till 1890. The 
id half of tire 19th century,., down to’ 1896, was the. period 
eaviest emigration from Norway. . The vast majority of 
cegian emigrants go to the United States -of America. But 
ration slackened in the last decade , of the 19th century, 
ig which period the movement from rural districts to towns, 
b had decreased from about the middle of the century, 
ed. The number of Norwegians abroad may be taken at 
)oo. The Lapps, commonly called Finns by the Norwegians, 
confined especially to Finmarken (which is named from 
.), are estimated at 1% of the population. There are 
a few Finns (about half the number of Lapps), whom the 
regions- call Kvcener, a name of early origin. The excess 
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number of marriages is rather low, and the average age of 
marriage is high. The percentage of illegitimacy has shown 
some increase, but is not so high as in Sweden or Denmark. 
The percentage of longevity is high. The preponderance of 
females over males (about 1073 to 1000) is partly accounted 
for by the number of males who emigrate. The higher mortality 
of malesj is traced in part to the dangers of a seafaring life. 

Down to the middle of the 19th century drunkenness was a 
strongly-marked characteristic of Norwegians. A strict licensing 
system was then introduced with success. Local boards were 
given a wide control over the issue of licences, and in 1871 
companies (samlag) were introduced to monopolize and control 
the retail trade in spirits. Their profits do not, as in the Gothen- 
burg system, go to the municipal funds, but are applied directly 
to objects of public utility. In 1894 a general referendum 
resulted in the entire prohibition of the sale of spirits in some 
towns for five years. The con troT of retail trade in beer and 
wine, by the samlag has been introduced to some extent. 

In Norway a strongly individual national character is to be 
expected, combined with conservatism of ancient customs 
and practices. The one finds no better illustration than the 
individuality of modern Norwegian music and painting. The 
other is still strong. Such customs as the lighting of the mid- 
summer fires and the attendant celebrations still survive. 
Peculiar local costumes are still met with, such as those associated 
with weddings. In the coastwise shipping trade and the fisheries 
of the north, high-pro wed square-sailed boats are frequently 
employed which are the direct descendants of the vessels of 
the early, vikings. Some examples of the ancient farmstead, 
composed of a group of . wooden buildings each of a single 
chamber, are preserved, and medieval ornamental woodwork 
is met with. Wood is the principal building material except in 
some larger towns where brick and stone have superseded it. 
Where this is not the case, fires have left few, if any, ancient 
domestic buildings, but the preservation of ancient --models in 
wooden houses makes Norwegian towns peculiarly picturesque. 
Norway, retains a few highly interesting examples of ecclesiastical 
architecture. There are the peculiar small wooden churches 
(stavekirke) dating from the nth to the 14th century, with 
high-pitched roofs rising in tiers so as to give the building some- 
thing of the form of a pyramid. The roofs are beautifully shingled 
in wood. The wall timbers are vertical. To protect them from 
•the weather, the roofs overhang deeply, and the lowest sometimes 
covers a species of external colonnade. The carving is often 
very rich. The most famous of these churches is that of Borgund 
near Lserdalsoren; another fine example is at Hitterdal on 
the Kongsberg-Telemark road. On the other hand there are a 
few Romanesque and Gothic stone churches. In some of these 
the influence of English architecture is clear, as in the metropolitan 
cathedral of Trondhjem and the nave of Stavanger cathedral, 
St Mary’s Church at Bergen, however, tends towards the French 
models. A good example of the smaller stone church is at 
Vossevangen, and there are several of Late Romanesque character 
in the Trondhjem district. There are ruins of a cathedral at 
Hamar, and a few monastic remains, as at Utstein, north of 
Stavanger, and on the island of Selje oft Statland. Remains 
of pure Early English work are occasionally found, as at Ogne 
in Jaederen, but the later Gothic styles yrere not developed 
in Norway. 

Tourist. Traffic and Communications . — During the later decades of 
the 19th century Norway was rapidly opened up to British, American 
and German visitors. Passenger communications from » . ' 

Great Britain are maintained chiefly, between Hull and 0a es * 
Stavanger, Bergen, Aalesund, Christiansund and Trondhjem; Hull, 
Christiansand and Christiania; Newcastle and Stavanger, Bergen 
and the North; London and Christiania, &c., and there are also 
passenger services from Grimsby, Grangemouth and other ports. 
Yachting cruises to the great fjords and the North Cape are also 
provided. A daily service of mail steamers works between Chris- 
tiania and all ports to Bergen; thence the summer service is hardly 
less frequent to Trondhjem. From each large port small steamers 
serve the fjords and inner waters in the vicinity, and there are also 


by many in order to see the midnight sun in June and 
* July. Among the land-routes connecting the great fjords 
i west the following may be mentioned, (i) The road from Sand 
mdsfjord (a branch of Bukken Fjord), which follows the Sand 
up to the foot of Lake Suldal, near the head of which is Naes. 
i here a finely engineered road runs up the Bratlandsdal, crosses 
lorrebraekke and descends past Seljestad to 0 : dde at the head 
branch of Hardanger Fjord. (2) From Eide on another branch 
i same fjord a road runs to Vossevangen (which is connected by 
rith Bergen) and continues N. to Stalheim, where it descends 
gh. the Xaerodal to Gudvangen on a branch of Sogne Fjord, 
rom Vadheim on this fjord a road' runs N. to Sand ene and 
z on Nordfjord. Routes N. from this > fjord are (4) that from 
Je by Grodaas on Lake Hornindal to Hellesylt on Sunelv Fjord 
)je on Norangs Fjord, and (5) that from the same station or 
Visnses, by way of Lake Stryn, to Grot lid, and Merok on 
nger Fjord. All these routes pass through magnificent scenery, 
he same reason there should also be mentioned (6) the road 
gh the Telemark, which branches from the Bratlandsdal road 
eifond, mounts the Haukelidsaeter and descends to Dalen, from 
t the Bandaks canal route gives access to Skien on the S.E. 

, the road continuing from Dalen E. to Kongsberg; also those 
ng E. from the great fjords — from Lserdalsoren on Sogne Fiord, 
hing (7) through Haliingdal, and (8) through Valdres; (9) the 
from Grot lid to Otta m Gudbrandsdal, running N. of the 
.heim;^ (10) the road from Veblungsnaes on a branch of Molde 
l, running through the Romsdal and over to Domaas; (11) the 
ad across Dovre Fjeld from Domaas to Store n on the railway to 
Ihjem. Beyond the districts thus indicated, the Saetersdal, a, 
ern valley, is visited by many, and in the far N. the Lofoten 
Is and some of the fjords, as Lyngen and Alten, are- very fine, 
mountains of Jotunheim have attracted several well-known 
taineers. 

; main roads of Norway, the construction of which has de- 
ed the highest engineering skill, were not brought into existence 
the last half of the 19th century. A Highways Act of 1851 
1 the roads under the immediate control of local authorities, 
overnment grants are made for the construction not only of 
roads, but in many cases of cross-roads also. In a country 
railways are few,* posting is of prime importance, and in 
ay the system is well developed and regulated. Along all main 
there ate posting stations {sky ds stationer, pronounced shuss- 
jner), hotels, inns or farms, whose owners are bound to have 
> always in readiness; at some stations on less frequented 
time is allowed for them to be procured. Posting stations are 
strict control and the tariff is fixed. The vehicles are the 
vrre (pronounced approximately sjolcharer) for two passengers, 
le kariol or ‘carriole for one. A similar posting system obtains 
iving-boats on lakes and fjords. 

; first railway, that between Christiania and Eidsvold, was 
•ucted by agreement between British capitalists and the 
Norwegian government, and opened in 1854. The total s 
1ys * length of railways is only about 1600 m., Norway having- 
west railway mileage in proportion to area of any European 
though in proportion to population the length of lines is com- 
vely great. Almost the whole are state lines. Railways are 
fully developed in the S.E., both N. and S. of Christiania. 
>rincipal trunk line connects Christiania with Trondhjem by 
f Hamar and the Osterdal, Roros and Stdren. Four lines cross 
>ntier into Sweden — from Christiania by Kongsvinger (Kongs- 
■ railway) and by Fredrikshald^ (Smaalenenes railway), from 
[hjem by Storlieri (Meraker railway), and from Narvik on 
1 Fjord, the most northerly line in. the world. Among other 
tant lines may be mentioned that serving Lillehammer, Otta, 

\ Gudbrandsdal, that running SAV. from Christiania to Dram- 
Skien-and Laurvik; the. Ssetersdai line N. from Christian-' 
the Jaederen line from Stavanger to Egersund and. 
efjord; the Bergen-Vossevangen line; and the branch from' 
►n the Meraker railway northward to Levanger. These local 
orm links in important schemes for trunk lines. Norwegian 
ys are divided between the standard gauge and one of 3 ft. 
on the N. line, a change of gauge is made at Hamar. 
le of the large lakes form important channels for inland 
navigation; the rivers, however, are not navigable for 
’ any considerable distance. A canal from Fredrikshald 
access N. to Skellerud, and the Bandaks canal connects Dalen 
Telemark with Skien. 

post-office is well administered,, and both telegraph and 
one. systems are exceptionally extensive. 

ustries. Agriculture. — About 70% of the total area of Norway 
ren, and about 21 % is forest land, but the small- agricultural 
mploys, directly or indirectly, about 40% of the population, 
'eat majority of the peasantry are freeholders. Legislation has 
led for the retention of landed property by. families to which, 
belonged for any considerable period—thus, under certain 
ions, a family which has parted with land can reacquire it at an : 
cement — ;or land alienated by its owner may on his death be ' 
ed by his next of kin. The chief crops are oats barley, potatoes, 


Farmers commonly hold upland summer pastures together with 
their lowland farms, and in the open season frequently occupy a 
scBter (upland farmstead) and devote themselves to dairy work. 
Norwegian horses are small and thick-set, and remarkably sure- 
footed. In the north large herds of reindeer are kept by Lapps. 
There' is an agricultural college and model farm at Aas near 
Christiania. 

Forestry . — Forest industries are confined chiefly to the S.E. and 
to the Trondhjem-Namsen district. Lumbering is an important 
industry. Forestry is controlled by the Department of Agriculture, 
and its higher branches are taught at the Aas college. 

Fisheries. — The sea fisheries are of high economic importance. 
The ^principal are the cod fisheries. In March and April the cod 
shoal on the coastal banks for the purpose of spawning, and this gives 
rise to the well-known fishery for which the Lofoten Islands are the 
principal base. In April and May shoals of capelan appear off 
Finmarken, followed by cod and other fish, small whales, &c., which 
prey upon them; this affords a second fishery. For herring there is 
a spring fishery off Stavanger and Haugesund, and one in November 
and December off Nordland. Mackerel fisheries are important 
froga Trondhjem Fjord S. to the Skagerrack. Salmon and sea-trout 
fisheries are important in the rivers and still more off the . coast. 
Fishermen from Tonsberg, Tromso, Hammerfest, Vardo, Vadso, 
See., work with the arctic fisheries, sealing, whaling, &c., from Green- 
land to Spitsbergen and Novaya Zemlya. A fishery board at Bergen 
administers the Norwegian fisheries. The annual value of the coast 
fisheries ranges from £1,000,000 to £1,500,000. 

Mining. — Norway is not rich in minerals. Coal occurs only on 
And6, an, island in Vesteraalen. Silver is mined at Kongsberg; 
copper at Roros, Sulitelma, and Aamdal in Telemarken; iron at 
Klodeberg near.Arendal and in the Dunderlandsdal (developed early 
in the 20th century). Granite is quarried near Fredrikstad, 
Fredrikshald and Sarpsborg, and exported as paving setts and kerb- 
stones, mostly to Great Britain and Germany. Good marble is 
found near Fredrikshald, and also in the Salten and Ranen districts. 

Manufacturing Industries . — The most important are works con- 
nected with the timber trade, foundries and engineering shops, 
spinning and weaving mills, brick and tile works, breweries, paper- 
mills, tobacco factories, flour-mills, glass works, and potteries, 
nail works, shipbuilding yards, rope works, factories for preserved 
food (especially fish), margarine, matches, fish guano, boots, and 
hosiery, distilleries and tanneries. The chief industrial centres are 
Christiania, Bergen, Fredrikstad and Sarpsborg, Drammen, Skien 
and Porsgrund, Trondhjem, Fredrikshald and Stavanger. Large 
water- power is available in many districts. A powerful impulse was 
given to industrial enterprise by the non-renewal of the customs 
treaty with Sweden in 1897, which established a protective system 
against that country. 

Shipping and Commerce. — The Norwegians, in proportion to their 
numbers, are, the first nation in the world in the mercantile marine 
industry. Actually their mercantile marine is only exceeded* by 
those of Great Britain, Germany and the United States. From 1850 
to 1880 the tonnage increased from 289,000 to more than 1,500,000. 
The tonnage now exceeds the latter figure, but steam has greatly 
increased the carrying power. In 1880 Norwegian steam vessels had 
a tonnage of about 52,000; they now exceed 640,000 tons. The 
annual value of imports is about £16,500,000, and of exports about 
£id,ooo,ooo. The growth of both may be judged from periodic 
averages — 



1851-1855. 

1866-1870. 

1886-1890. 

Imports 

Exports 

£2,800,000 

"2,400,000 

£5,600,000 

3,000,000 

£9,200,000 

6,600,000 


Great Britain and Germany are the countries principally trading with 
Norway. Great Britain takes about 40% (by value) of Norwegian 
exports, and sends about 26% of the total imports into Norway; 
Germany takes 14% of the exports, and sends 28% of the imports. 
The chief articles of export are timber, wooden wares and wood pulp, 
principally to Great Britain, and fish products, principally to 
Germany, Sweden and Spain. These make 65 % of the exports — * 
others of importance are paper, ships, ice, stone and nails. Of the 
imports about 58% by value are tor consumption, 42 % material 
for production. Among the first are cereals (principally from 
Russia), groceries (from Germany), and clothing (from Germany and 
Great Britain). Among the second are coal (chiefly from Great 
Britain), hides and skins, cotton and wool, oil and machinery* 
steamships, and metal goods (from Great Britain, Germany and 
Sweden). 

Government. — Norway is an independent, constitutional and 
hereditary monarchy, the union with Sweden having been dis- 
solved oh the 7th of June 1905, after lasting 91 years. The 
constitution . rests on the fundamental law, (grundlov) promul- 
gated at Eidsvold on the 17th of May 1814, and altered in detail 
at? various times. The executive is vested in the king, who 









insisting of a minister and councillors, who are the heads 
nice, public accounts, church and education, defence, 
works, agriculture, commerce, navigation and industry 
reign affairs. .The king appoints these councillors and high 
s generally in the state, church, army, navy, &c. He can 
provisional ordinances pending a meeting of parliament, 
jclare war (if a war of offence, only with the consent of 
nent) and conclude peace, and has supreme command of 
my and navy. The legislative body is the parliament 
mg), the members of which are elected directly by the 
divided into electoral divisions, each returning one member, 
the election of 1906 the members were chosen by electors, 
ated by the voters. Elections take place every three 
The franchise is extended to every Norwegian male who 
issed his twenty-fifth year, has resided five years in the 
•y, and fulfils the legal conditions of citizenship. Under 
me conditions, and if they or their husbands have paid 
for the past year, the franchise is extended to women 
a measure adopted by the Storthing in June 1907. 
►ers of parliament must possess the franchise in their con- 
icy, and must have resided ten years in the country; 
ige must not be less than thirty. The Storthing meets at 
iania, normally for two months in each year; it must 
e royal assent to the prolongation of a session. After the 
lg of parliament the assembly divides itself into two sections, 
►per {lagthing)' consisting of one-quarter of the total number 
mbers, and the lower ( odelsthlng ) of the remainder. . Every 
ust f be introduced in the Odelsthing; if passed, there it is 

0 the Lagthing, and if carried there also the royal assent 
it the force of law. If. a measure is twice passed by the 
:hing and rejected by the Lagthing, it is decided by a 
ity of two-thirds of the combined sections. The king has a 
but if a measure once or twice vetoed is passed by three 
sive parliaments it becomes law ipso facto. This occurred ! 
in 1899 the Norwegians insisted on removing the sign of 

with Sweden from the flag of the mercantile marine. 
iers of parliament are paid 13s. 4d. a day during 
a and their travelling expenses. Parliament fixes t a xa- 
and has control of the members of the council of state, 
L re not allowed to vote in either house, though they may 

znce , &c. — "The annual revenue and expenditure are each about 
[lions sterling. Considerable sums, however, have been raised 
ms, principally for railways. These amounted, between 1900. 
906 (the financial year ending the 31st of March) to nearly. 
►,qoo. The principal sources of revenue are customs, railways, 
iffice and telegraphs, the income tax (which is graduated and. 
vied on incomes below 1000 kroner or £55, 6s. 8d.), and excise, 
rincipal items of expenditure are railways, defence (principally ! 
ray), the post office, interest on debt, the church and education, ; 
istice. The Bank of Noway is a private joint-stock corpbra- 
n which the state has large interests. It is governed by special 
f parliament, and its chief officials are publicly appointed. ; It 
has the right to issue notes, which are in wide circulation, 
Mortgage Bank (Norges Hypotkekbank) was established by the 
:o grant loans on real estate. The currency of Norway is based 
gold standard; but the monetary unit is the krone (crown), 
i|d. value, divided into 100 ore. The metric system is in use. 
vy and Navy. — The army consists, of the line, the militia or 
e {landvoern) , and the second reserve ( landstorm ). . All capable 
)f twenty-two years of age and upwards are liable for con- 
ion (except the clergy and pilots), and when called they serve 
rs in the line, 6 years with the reserve and 4 years with the 

1 reserve. In war, men are liable to service from the 18th to the 
.’ear of age. Only the line can be sent out of the country. The 
nly meet for military training from 18 to 102 days in each year, 
eace establishment of the line is 12,006 men, with 750 officers; 
:r footing 26,000, or more, but may not exceed 18,000 without 
uthority of parliament. Of enlisted troops there are only 
ss garrisons, and the Christiania garrison of Norwegian Guards, 
rincipal fortresses are Oscarsborgon Christiania Fjord, Agdenes 
dhjem Fjord), Bergen, Tonsberg and Christiansand. A number 
►rwegian forts along the S. Swedish frontier were dismantled 

the convention with- Sweden of 1905, when a neutral zone was 
ished on either side of the frontier southward from 61 0 N. The 
consists of about 1200 officers and men on permanent service; 

9 seafaring men between twenty-twri and thirty -eight are liable 


tons each, and about ib other vessels, besides a torpedo notuia — 
intended for coast defence only. The chief naval station is at Karl- 
johansvsern (Horten). • 

Justice. —Civil cases are usually brought first before a commission 
of mediation (forligelseskommission) , from which an appeal lies to 
the local inferior courts, which are also tribunals of first instance, 
and are worked by judges on circuit and assessors. There are 
three superior courts of appeal ( overretter ), at Christiania, Bergen 
and' Trondhjem, and one supreme court {hoiesteret). Criminal cases 
are tried either, in jury courts ( lagmandsret ) or courts of assize 
( meddomsret ). The first is for more serious offences; the second deals 
with minor offences, and is a court of first instance. Military crimes 
are dealt With by a military judicial organization. Filially there is 
a high court of impeachment ( rigsret ), before which members of 
parliament, the government, &c., are tried for misdemeanours com- 
mitted in their public capacity. 

Local Government.— The country is divided into twenty counties 
(J amter ) (see population), the cities of Christiania and Bergen being 
included in. these. Other towms are formed into communes, governed 
by representatives, from whom a council, (formcend) is elected by 
themselves. Rural communes ( herreder ) are similarly administered, 
and their chairmen form a county council {amtsthing) for each county. 
At the head is the amtmand , the county governor.-' The electoral 
franchise for local council election is for men the same as the parlia- 
mentary franchise, and, like it, is extended in a limited degree to 
women. 

Religion and Education. — The state religion, to which the king 
must' conform, is Evangelical Lutheran-. Only about 2-4% of the 
population are dissenters. All Christian sects except Jesuits are 
tolerated. The king nominates the dergy of the established ch,urch. 
Norway is divided into six bishoprics (s lifter), Christiania, Hamar, 
Christiansand, Bergen, Trondhjem, Tromso;and these into deaneries 
( provstier ), with subdivisions into clerical districts '{proestegjeld), 
parishes and sub-parishes. The clergy take a leading part in primary 
education, which, in spite of the difficulties arising in a sparsely 
populated country, reaches a high standard. Education is com- 
pulsory, the school-going age being from 6| to 14 years in towns and 
7 to 14 years in the country. About 94% of the children of school- 
going age attend the primary schools, which are administered by 
school boards in. the. municipalities and the counties. Teachers must 
belong to the established church. Their training colleges include 
one free public college in each diocese. The municipalities and 
counties bear the cost of primary education with a state grant. 
There arecontinuation schools, evening schools, &c., and for secondary 
education, communal middle schools, and state gymnasier. There js 
a state-aided university at Christiania. 

Authorities.— S ee Norway (official publication for the Paris 
Exhibition) (Eng. trans., Christiania, 1900, dealing with the land and 
its inhabitants in every aspect, and giving Norwegian bibliographies 
for each subject); A. N. Kiaer and others, Norges Land og Folk 
(Christiania,^ 1884 seq.) ; N; Rolfsen, Norge i det Niitende Aar - 
hundrede (Christiania, 1900 seq.); Y. Nielsen, Reisehaandbog over 
Norge (loth edv, Christiania, 1903); various guidebooks in English; 
P. B. du Chaillu, The Land of the Midnight Sun (London, 1881); and 
The. Land of the Long Night (London, 1900); C. F. Keary, Norway 
and the Norwegians (London, 1892); A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, In . the 
Northman's Land (London, 1896); J. Bradshaw, Norway , its Fjords, 
Fjelds and Fosses (London, 1896); A. Chapman, Wild Norway 
(London, 1897); E. B. Kennedy, Thirty Seasons in Scandinavia 
(London* 1903); E. C, Oppenheim, New Climbs in Norway. (London, 
.1.898); W. . C., Slingsby, Norway , The Northern Playground (on 
mountaineering) (Edinburgh, 1904); H. H. Reusch, Del Nordlige 
Norges Geologi (Christiania, 1892); T. Kjerulf, TJdsigt over det 
'Sydlige Norges geologi (Christiania, 18795a German translation 
was: published at Bonn, 1880); W. C. Brogger, Die Silurischen 
. Etagen 2 mid 3 (Christiania, 1882); see. also a series of memoirs on 
the eruptive rocks of the Christiania region in Videnskabsselskabets 
Skrifter (Christiania) ; A'. E. Tornebohm, Grunddragen af det centraia 
' Skandinavienshergbyggnad, Kongl . Svenska Vetensk. Akcid. Handl. 
vol. xxvii. No. 5 (1896); Jahrbuch des Norwegischen Meteorologischen 
Instituts (Christiania); H. Mohn, V Klima Tabeller for Norge,” in 
Viden.skabsselsk . Skrifter (1895 seq.); M. N. and A. Blytt, Norges 
Flora (Christiania, 1861-1877); C. Hartman, Handbok i Scandina- 
vians Flora (Stockholm, 1879) ; J. M. Norman' Norges Arktiske Flora 
(Christiania, 1894 seq.); Statistisk -Aarbog for Kongeriget Norge 
(Christiania, annual) ; H. L. Braekstad, Constitution of the Kingdom 
of Norway (London, 1905); F. Nansen, Norway and the Union with 
Sweden , and Supplementary Chapter, separate (London, 1905). 
On the licensing system in Norway — Foreign Office Report, Misc. 
series, 279 (London, 1893); Board of Trade Rep. on Production and 
Consumption of Alcoholic Liquors (London, 1899) ; H. E. Berner, 
“ Braendevinsbolagene i Norge,” in Nordisk Tidskrift (1891). 

(O.J.R.H.) 

History. 

Early History:- — Archaeological and geological researches have 
r’evealed a fishing arid hutfting population in Norway, possibly 
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nt investigations seem to show that the Lapps only entered 
■way about a.d. 900-1000, and that the original population 
probably of Finnish race, though only distantly allied to the 
o-Finns now inhabiting Finland. To them belong perhaps 
ain non-Aryan names for natural features of the country, 

1 as Toten, Vefsen, Bukn. 

he time of the immigration of a Teutonic element is far from 
ain. It did not extend N. beyond the Trondhjem district 
until about the beginning of our era, but there can be 
little doubt that the. immigrants’ advance was ex- 
tremely slow, and it is suggested, on the evidence of 
archaeology, that the Teutonic element entered S. 
w r ay towards the end of the (Scandinavian) later Stone age, 
:70c b.c. (see Scandinavian Civilization). But what- 
‘ were the stages of the process, the language of the older race 
superseded by Teutonic, and those aborigines who were not 
rporated (probably most often as slaves), were driven into 
mountains or the islands that fringe the coast. In the high- 
s the “ Finns ” maintained some independence down to 
^rical times. The old English poem Beowulf mentions a 
nnaland ” which should perhaps be located in S. Norway 
bout the 6th century, and later on the ancient laws of this 
m forbid the practice of visiting the “ Finns ” to obtain 
vledge of the future. But only’ in Finmark, which even in 
13th century stretched far into Sweden and included the 
wegian district of Tromso, could the earlier inhabitants live 
r old life, and here they finally fell into the utmost want and 
;ry. Their existence is mentioned as a thing of the past by 
Drth Trondhjem writer in 1689. 

he new Teutonic element of population seems to have 
ed into Norway from two centres; one western, probably 
1 Jutland, the other eastern, from the W. coast of Sweden, 
western stream covered Agder, Rogaland and Ffordaland (the 
ern districts of Christiansand and Sondre Bergenhus), and 
ly extended N. as far as Sondmore, while the eastern stream 
ed across Romerike and Hadeland through the Dales to the 
idhjem district, where it divided, one stream flowing down 
W. coast till it met the western settlements, another pene- 
ng N. into Haalogaland (which included, the modem Nord- 
as well as Helgeland), and a third E, into the N. Swedish 
■icts of Jamtland and Helsingland. The bodies of immigrants 
; no doubt more or less independent, and each was probably 
:r a king. It is probable that the Horder, who gave their 
e to Hordaland and Hardanger, were a branch of the Harudes 
tn Ptolemy in the 2nd century mentions as living in Jutland, 
:e their name remains in the present Hardesyssel. The 
er, who gave their name to Rogaland, and the modern 
/Ike, are probably akin to the Rugii, an E. Germanic tribe 
ne time settled in N.E. Pomerania, where we have a remi-. 
mce of their name in Rugenwalde. The first mention of 
tribe settled in Norway is by Ptolemy, who speaks of the 
idenoi or Heiner, inhabiting the W. of his island Scandia. 
system of settlement in Norway appears to have been 
rent from that adopted by the same race in other lands. 
Denmark, for instance, a group of as many as twenty settlers. 

land more or less in common, but this system, which 
a,nded that a considerable extent of land should be readily j 
ssible, was not feasible in the greater part of Norway, and 
pt in one or two flatter districts each farm w ? as owned, or at 
worked, by a single family. 

hen histor} 7 first sheds a faint light over Norway we find each 
1 district or “ fylke ” (Old Norse fylkir , from folk , army) 
settled under its own king, and about twenty-nine 
hip. fylker in the country. At times a king would win an 
overlordship over the neighbouring tribes, but ‘the; 
acter of the country hindered permanent assimilation, 
king always possessed a bird , or company of warriors 
n to his service, and indeed royal birth and the possession of 
a bird , and not land or subjects, were the essential attributes 
king There was no law of primogeniture, and on the death 


mony in vaiuaDies, gainer a nira, ana spena tneir lives in warlike 
expeditions (see Vikings), while one would ; set tie down and 
become king of the fylke. There are indications that these 
conditions w r ere fostered by a matriarchal system, and that it 
would often occur that a wandering king -would marry the 
daughter of a fylkes-king and become his*heir. Probably the 
king’s power was only absolute over , his o.wn bird. He was 
certainly commander-in-chief and perhaps chief priest of the 
fylke, but the administrative power was .chiefly in the hands, of 
the herser and possibly of an earl. The position of earls is vague, 
but 'it is noticeable that both those of whom we hear in Harald 
Haarfager’s time take the opposite side to their king. The 
herser (Old Norse hersir), of whom there were several in each 
fylke, united high birth with wealth and political power, and with 
the holder , the class of privileged hereditary landowners from 
which they sprang, formed an aristocracy of which there seems 
little trace in the other Scandinavian countries at this period. 
Its rise in Norway is perhaps due to the fact that the nature of 
the country, as well as the individualistic system of settlement, 
left more scope for inequalities of wealth than in Denmark or 
Sweden. Once a family had become wealthy enough to fit out 
Viking ships, it must have added wealth to wealth, * besides 
enormously raising its prestige. The lands of almost all the 
most powerful families were on islands, whence it was easy to 
set forth on roving expeditions. The family property of the 
earls of Lade, for instance, whose representative in the latter 
half of the 9th century was the most powerful man of the district, 
was on the island of N^ero. These islands had been the refuge 
of the aborigines, and it is possible that, as A. Hansen has 
suggested, the rise of the aristocracy depends here, as elsewhere, 
on a subject population. Among the proper names of thralls 
in a poem in the Elder Edda are several wdiich ,can only be 
explained on the hypothesis that they are Finnish, e.g . Klums, 
Lasmer, Drumba. Harald Haarfager.’s decree concerning “ those 
who clear forests and burn salt, fishermen and hunters ” pro- 
bably refers to the Finns as a class apart. There can be no 
doubt that, in Haalogaland for instance, the aristocracy gained 
its wealth not only from the tribute extorted from the Finns in 
Finmark, but also from slave labour. 

The eight Trondhjem fylker had a common Thing or assembly 
very early, but these districts were remote, while the wealthy 
western districts were too much cut off from each other to unite 
effectively, though here also a common Thing was early estab- 
lished. The first successful attempt at unification originated 
round Yestfold, the modern Jarlsberg and Laurvik'Amt on the 
Christiania fjord. Here also there was a certain degree of union 
very early, and it is possible that national feeling was, fostered 
by proximity to the Danish and Swedish kingdoms. The 
district w r as thickly populated, and a centre of commerce. 
Tradition .made the royal family a branch of the great Yngling 
dynasty of Upsala, which claimed descent from the. god Frey. 
Through several generations this family had extended its 
kingdom by marriage, conquest and inheritance, and by the end 
of the reign of Halfdan the Black, it included the greater part 
of Hamar and Oslo Stift, and the fylke of Sogn, the district round 
! the modern Sognefjord. 

Halfdan ’s son, Harald Haarfager, having no brothers, suc- 
ceeded to the whole kingdom, and was further fortunate in that 
an uncle helped him to maintain his rights. By. 

866 his power was so well established in S. Norway 
that he contemplated the conquest of the whole land. fager * ; 

The chief obstacle appears to have been the resistance, 
not only of the petty kings, but also of the aristocratic families, 
■who dreaded the power of a monarchy established by- force, and 
consequently supported the vaguer authority of their own 
kinglets. There can be no doubt that Harald. introduced a 
feudal view of obligations towards the king, and landowning 
families, who had regarded their odel, or inherited property, as 
absolutely their own, resented being forced to pay dues on it. 
In each district Harald offered the herser the opportunity of 
becoming his vassals, answerable to him for the government of 


hat of king under the older system; and it shows to what 
amount position the old aristocracy must have attained, 
umbers of the herser and holder could not reconcile them- 
to the limitation of their independence, but quitted the 
?vhich were their real title to influence, rather than submit 
new order. But the little kingdoms only made futile 
Dts at combination, except in the western districts of Agde 
rising the modern Lister and Mandal and Nedenaes),. 
tnd and Hordaland. Here was the home of the “ western 
;s ” who for nearly a century had owed wealth and fame 
r raids on the British Isles. Attack by land was impossible, 
arald had to gather men and ships for three years before he 
meet the fleet of the allied kings at Hafsfjord. The 
(872) resulted in a victory to him, and with it all opposition 
:way was at an end. An expedition to Scotland and the 
ih isles (c. .891) dispersed enemies who could harry the 
:gian coast, many of them taking refuge in Iceland; and 
rldom of the Orkneys and Shetlands became an appanage 
Norwegian Crown. For the moment the whole country 
ider a single king, but Harald himself destroyed his work, 
ordance with old custom, by giving about twenty of his 
le title of king, and dividing the country among them, only 
nng this retrograde step by installing his favourite son 
llodbxe as over-king (930).. Moreover, Harald had estab- 
no common Thing for the whole of his kingdom. Norway is 
illy divided into three parts, and each of these remained 
Dr less separate for centuries, even having separate law's 
the second half of the 13th century. The Frostathing 
t (so called from Frosta near Trondhjem). included the 
Trondhjem fylker , and also Naumdal, Nordmore and 
sdal. The Gula thing district consisted of Sondmore, 
ylke, Sogn, Valdres, Hallingdal, Hordaland and Agde, 
et at Gula in Hordaland. The third, the Eidsivathing, met 
shores of Lake Mjosen, and included the Uplarids and also 
Vik,” i.e. all the districts round Christiania fjord, until St 
stablished the Borgarthing at Sarpsborg as a centre for 
latter. The king’s council was composed of' the local 
wand, and thus varied with the district he .happened 
visiting, an arrangement that had its advantages, since 
cal chiefs were acquainted with the laws of their dis- 
though it was another hindrance to unification; ‘ It was 
n 1319 that a permanent council was formed, the Rigets 

aid died in 933. Erik Blodoxe (Bloody-axe) only managed 
himself of two rival over-kings, Olaf and Sigfred, his 
half-brothers, for on hearing of his father’s . death, 
another son, Haakon (#.?.), called the Good, who had 
been brought up at /Ethelstan’s court, came to Norway 
a small force and succeeded in ejecting Erik (934). 
Haakon’s death in 961 at the battle of-Fitje, where his 
.truggle against Erik’s sons and their Danish allies ter- 
ed, these brothers, headed by Harald Graafeld. (grey -cloak) 
te masteris of the W. districts, ■ though the ruling spirit 
rs to have been their mother Gunhild. Earl Sigurd of 
ruled the N., and the S. was held by vassal kings whom 
m had left undisturbed. By 969 the brothers had succeeded 
ling themselves of Sigurd and two other rivals, but the 
ing year Harald Graafeld was lured to Denmark and 
terously killed at the instigation of Earl Haakon, son of 
1 , who had allied himself with the Danish king Harald 
3sbn. With the latter’s support Earl Haakon won Norway, 
hrew off his yoke on defeating Ragnfred Eriksson at 
nes in 972. The S.E. districts were, however, still held by 
i Grenske, whose father had been slain by the sons of 
Haakon ruled ably though tyrannically, and his prestige 
reatly increased by his victory over the Jomsvikings, a 
)f pirates inhabiting the island of Wollin at the mouth of the 
who had collected a large fleet to attack Norway. The 
•f their defeat at Hjorungavaag, now Lidvaag, is uncertain, 
nally the earl’s disregard of the feelings of the most power- 


grandson of Harald Haarfager and son of the king Tryggve 
of the Vik whom Gudrod Eriksson had slain, and whose father 
Olaf had been slain by Erik Blodoxe. 

The earl was treacherously killed by his thrall while in hiding, 
and Olaf entered unopposed upon 'his short and brilliant reign. 
His great work was the enforced conversion to Chris- introduce 
tianity of Norway, Iceland and Greenland. In this tfoa of 
undertaking both Olaf and his successor and namesake Christ /- 
looked for help to . England, whence they obtained a hy 

bishop and priests; hence it comes that the organiza- 
tion of the early church in Norway resembles that of England. 
No more than England did Norway escape the struggle between 
Church and State, but the hierarchical party in Norway only rose 
to power after the establishment of an archiepiscopal see aL 
Trondhjem in 1152, after which the quarrel raged for over a’ 
century. Until the year 1100, when tithes were imposed, the ' 
priests depended for their livelihood on their dues, and Adam of 
Bremen informs us that this made them very avaricious. 

In the year 1000 Olaf fell at the battle of S voider off Riigen, 
fighting against the combined Danish and Swedish fleets. The 
allies shared Norway between them, but the real 
power lay in the hands of Erik and Svein, sons of 
Earl Haakon. In 1015, when Erik was absent in Denmark. 
England, another descendant of Harald Haarfager 
appeared, Olaf, the son of Harald Grenske, a great-grandson 
of Harald Haarfager (see Olaf II. Haraldssox). He defeated 
Svein at Nesje in 1016, which left him free to work towards a 
united and Christian Norway. For some years he was successful, 
but he strained the loyalty of his subjects too far, and on the 
appearance of Knut the Great in 1029 he fled to Russia. His 
death at the battle of Stiklestad on his return in 1030 was 
followed by a few years of Danish rule under Svein Knuts- 
son, which rendered Olaf’s memory sweet by contrast, and 
soon the name of St Olaf came to stand for internal union and 
freedom from external oppression. In 1035 his young son 
Magnus, afterwards called the Good, was summoned from 
Russia, and was readily accepted as king. A treaty was made 
with Hardeknut which provided that whichever king survived 
should inherit the other’s crown. Hardeknut died in 1042, 
and Magnus became king of Denmark, but a nephew of Knut 
the Great, Svein Estridsson, entered into league with Harald 
Haardraade (see Harald III.), the half-brother of St Olaf, 
who had just returned from the East. As soon, however, as 
overtures were made to him by Magnus, he forsook the cause 
of Svein, and in 1046 agreed to become joint king of Norway 
with Magnus. The difficulties arising out of this situation were 
; solved by Magnus’s death in 1047. 

Harald’s attempts to win Denmark were vain, and in 1066 
he set about a yet more formidable task in attacking England, 
which ended with his death at Stamford Bridge in End of 

1066. His son Olaf Kyrre (the Quiet) shared the Harald 

kingdom with his brother Magnus until the latter’s Haar- 

death in 1069, after which the country enjoyed a period 
of peace. A feature of this reign is the increasing import- S 
ance of the towns, including Bergen, which was founded by Olaf. 
In 1093 Olaf was succeeded by his turbulent son Magnus Barfod 
(barefoot) and by Haakon, son of Magnus the Good. The 
latter died in 1095. Besides engaging in an unsuccessful war 
against the Swedish king Inge, in which he was defeated at 
Foxerne in 1101, Magnus undertook three warlike expeditions 
to the- Scottish isles. It was on the last of these expeditions, 
in 1103, that he met his death. He was succeeded by his three 
sons, Eystein, Sigurd and Olaf. Olaf died young. Sigurd under- 
took a pilgrimage, from which he gained the name of Jorsalfar 
(traveller to Jerusalem). He won much booty from the Moors 
in Spain, from pirates in the Mediterranean, and finally at Sidon, 
which he and his ally Baldwin I. of Jerusalem took and sacked. 
Eystein died in 1122. Sigurd lived till H30, but was subject 
to fits of insanity in his later years. He was the last undoubted 
representative of Harald Haarfager ’s race, for on his death 


irald Gille was slain in 1136 by another pretender, and 
chy ruled during the reign of . his sons Eystein, Inge and 
Sigurd Mund. At last Inge’s party attacked and 
killed hrst Sigurd (1155) and then Eystein (1157). 

, Inge fell in a fight against Sigurd’s son Haakon Herde- 
bred in 1161, but a powerful baron, Erling, succeeded 
tting his son Magnus made king, on the plea that the boy’s 
:rnal grandfather was King Sigurd Jorsaifar. Descent 
igh females was not valid in succession to the throne, and 
irider his son’s position more secure, Erling obtained the 
ort of the Church. In 1164 the archbishop of Trondhjem 
ned Magnus, demanding that the crown should be. held 
fief of the Norwegian Church. Owing to such concessions 
Church was gaining a paramount position, when a new 
mder appeared. Sverre (O.N. Sverrir) claimed to be the 
of Sigurd Mund, and was adopted as leader by a party 
m as the Birkebeiner or Birchlegs. He possessed military, 
is of a rare order, and in spite of help from Denmark, the 
ort of the Church and of the majority of barons, Magnus 
defeated time after time, till he met his death at the battle 
ordnes in 1184. The aristocracy could offer little further 
sition. In joining hands with the Church, against Sverre, 
ocal chiefs had got out of touch with the small landowners, 
whose support Sverre was able to build up a powerful 
irchy. Sverre’s most dangerous opponent was the Church, 
h offered the most strenuous resistance to . his efforts to 
down its prerogatives. The archbishop found support in 
nark, whence he laid, his whole see under an interdict, but 
re’s counter-claim of his own divine right as king had much 
: influence in Norway. 

erre died in 1202, his last years harassed by the rise of I 
Baglers, .or “ crozier-men,” with a new claimant at their 
us head. His son Haakon III. died two years later, 
perhaps of poison, but the Birkebeiner party in 1217 
ieded in placing Haakon’s son and namesake on the throne 
Haakon IV.), In 1240 the last of the rival claimants fell, 
the country began, to regain prosperity. The acquisition 
reland was at length realized. Haakon’s death occurred 
the battle of Largs in the Orkneys in 1263. The war 
Scotland was soon terminated by his son Magnus, who 
:ndered the Hebrides and the Isle of Man at the treaty of 
i in 1268. Magnus saw the worthlessness of a doubtful 
*ainty over islands which had lost their value to Norway 
the decay of Viking enterprise. He gained his title of Law- 
der from the revision of the laws, which had remained very: 

1 as in heathen days, and which were still different for the 
different districts. By 1274 Magnus had secured the accept- 
of a revised compilation of the older law-books. The new 
_ repealed all the old wergild laws, and provided that the 
>r part of the fine for manslaughter should be paid to the 
m’s heir, the remainder to the king. Henceforward, the 
cil comes more and more to be composed of the king’s 
: officials, instead of. a gathering, of the lendermoend or 
ns of the district In which the king happened to be. During 
nus’s reign we hear of a larger council, occasionally called 
merit (parliament), which is summoned at the king’s wish, 
old landed aristocracy had lost its power so completely 
even after Magnus’s death in 1280 it. was unable to reinstate 
’ during the minority of his son Erik. 

ik was succeeded in 1299 by his brother. Haakon V., who in 
felt himself strong enough to abolish, the dignity of the 
lender mcend. This paralysis of the aristocracy is. 
no doubt partly to be ascribed to the civil wars, but 
in part also to the gradual impoverishment of the 
country, which told especially upon this class. Russia 
bng eclipsed Norway as the centre of the fur trade, and othef 
3 tries must have suffered, not only from the civil wars, 
also from the supremacy, of the Hanseatic .towns, which 
mated the Northland could dictate their own terms. In 
sr times the aristocratic families had owed their, wealth j 


meat among the r aristocracy -up to the middle of- the 13th 
century, but how it was almost monopolized by Germans, and 
Viking enterprise was a thing of the past. The third source of 
wealth had also failed, for it is clear from the laws of Magnus 
that the class of thralls had practically disappeared. This 
must have greatly contributed to shatter the power of the class 
which had once been the chief factor in the government of 
Norway. 

Haakon’s daughter Ingeborg had married Duke Erik of 
Sweden, and on Haakon’s death in 1319 their three-year-old 
son Magnus succeeded to the Norwegian and Swedish thrones, 
the two countries entering into a union which was not definitely 
broken till 1371. It was during this reign that Norway was 
ravaged by the Black Death. In 1343 Magnus handed over the 
greater part of Norway to his son Haakon VI., who married 
Margrete, daughter of King Valdemar III. of Denmark. Their 
young son Olaf V., already king of Denmark, succeeded to his 
father’s throne on Haakon’s death in 1380, but died in 1387, 
leaving the royal line extinct, and the nearest successor to the 
throne the hostile King Albrecht of Sweden, of the Mecklenburg 
family. The difficulty was met by filling the throne by election 
—an innovation in Norway, though it was the custom Qf 
in Sweden and Denmark. The choice fell on King ^ or;m 
Haakon’s widow Margrete, but a couple of years wegian, 
later, chiefly in order to gain German support in Swedish, 
a coming struggle with the Mecklenburgers, 

Norwegians elected as king the young Erik of 
Pomerania, great-nephew of the queen, who henceforth acted 
as regent. Erik had claims on the Swedish and Danish thrones, 
and in 1397, at Kalmar, he was solemnly crowned king over 
the three countries, which entered into a union “ never to be 
dissolved.’’ 
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7-1814 . — The history of Norway , from 1397 down to the 
with Sweden in 1814 falls naturally into four divisions, 
in 1450, the triple bond gave place to a union in 
.Norway became more firmly joined to Denmark. Next, 
36, as the result of the Reformation, Norway sank 
: to the level of a province. After . 1660 she. gained 
hing in status from the establishment of autocracy in 
ark, and at the close of the. period she became a con- 
onal kingdom on a. footing of approximate equality with 
n. But for the convulsions to which some of these changes 
•ise, Norway possesses .during this period but little .history 
* own, and she sank from her former position as a con- 
ble and independent nation. The kings dwelt outside her 
rs, her fleet. and army decayed, and her language gradually 
gave. place to Danish. Germans plundered her coasts 
r and monopolized her commerce, ancf after 1450 Danes 
began tp appropriate the higher posts in her adminis- 
n. When in 1448 Karl Knut sson was chosen king by the 
is, and Christian of Oldenburg by the Danes,- it was by 
that Norway fell to the latter. On the. 24th of November 
the Norwegians protested against Christian’s assumption 
vereignty over them, and, against separation from , the 
;s. Next year, however, the Swedes assented to the 
ition. Christian I. (1450-1481) gave estates and offices 
rway to his Danish subjects and raised money by pawning 
ncient possessions, the .Orkneys and Shetland islands, to 
ing of Scotland. His son Hans (148.2-1513) purchased the 
enceof the Norwegian nobles by concessions to their power, 
mposing union continued in name, but the weakness of the 
1 and its gpvernment was strikingly illustrated when the 
ans in Bergen besieged a monastery in which their enemy 
Nilsson, a high official, had taken refuge, 
er the downfall of Christian II. (1513-1524) the position of 
ay in relation, to Denmark was changed for the worse. 
She was ruled, for a century and a quarter by Danish 
officials; the churches and* monasteries of Norway 
y * were sacked by Danes, and Danes were installed as 
rs under the Lutheran system, which the Norwegians w:ere 
efled to accept in 1539. Soon Norway was dragged by 
aark into the .so-called Seven Years’ War of the North 
-70). However, the power of the Hanse League in Be ( rgen 
>roken. The rule of the Oldenburg dynasty proved neglect- 
ther than tyrannical, and under it .the mass of the peasants 
lot flagrantly oppressed. Christian IV. (i588r-x648), who 
led Christiania, may almost be said to have discovered 
r ay anew. He reformed its government and strove to 
op its resources, but his policy involved Norway in the loss 
of the provinces of Jemtland and Herjedalen, which 
. were ceded to the Swedes by the peace of Bromsebro 
(1645). The Danish, war of revenge -against Carl X. 
cden resulted in further territorial loss by Norway.*,. By the 


was restored by the. peace of Copenhagen, two years later, her 
population fell below half a million. The Swedes had now 
acquired the rich provinces in the south and south-west of the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and their ambition to extend their 
frontiers to the ; North Sea became more pronounced and more 
possible of accomplishment. From the middle of the. 17th 
century, however, the Dutch and English made their influence 
felt, 1 and the political status of Norway could no longer be 
regarded as a purely Scandinavian affair. The establishment 
of hereditary autocracy in Denmark by Frederick III. in 1660 
conferred many benefits upon Norway. Personal liberty perhaps 
suffered, but the Norwegian peasant remained a freeman while 
his counterpart in Denmark -was a serf. Norwegian law was 
revised and codified under Christian V. (1670-1699), who was 
well served by the Norwegians in his attempt to regain the lost 
provinces. . 

Under the sons of these xiionarchs, Frederick IV. and Carl 
XII., Norway was once more compelled to pay for Danish 
aggression. Her shipping was destroyed, and in 1 7 16, 
when driven from continental Europe, the Swedish century. 
hosts fell upon her* Two years later, however, the 
death of CarL XII. at the border fortress of Frederikshald 
averted the danger. During this war Peter Tordenskjold, the 
greatest among a long series of Norwegian -heroes who served in 
the Danish fleet, won undying fame. Before the close of the 18th 
cehtury something had been done towards dispelling the in- 
tellectual darkness. Holberg, though he flourished, outside 
Norway, was at least born there, and by stemming the tide of 
German influence he made the future of Norwegian literature 
possible. At the close of the century Hans Nielson Hauge, the 
Wesley of Norway, appeared, while the growth of the timber 
trade with England 4 gave rise to a great increase in wealth and 
population. In a century and a half the number of the 
Norwegian people was doubled, so that by 1814 Norway 
comprised some 900,000 , souls. In 1788 the oppressive law 
that grain should be imported into Norway only from 
Denmark was repealed, and thanks, to Danish policy Norway 
actually drew financial profit from the wars, of the ; French 
Revolution. 

The Norwegian national movement was to render a decade at 
the beginning of the, 19th century more memorable in Norwegian 
history than any century which had passed since the Beginning 
Calmar Union. In 1800 the Danish government com ~ of Nor- 
mitted the Norwegians to the second Armed Neutrality, wegfaa 
and therefore to a share in the battle of Copenhagen, 
by which it was broken up. It was not until 1807, mo em 
however, that Norway was fully involved in the Napoleonic wars. 
Then, after the bombardment of Copenhagen, she was compelled 
by Danish policy to embrace the cause of Napoleon against both 
England and Sweden. Commerce was annihilated, and, the 
supply of food failed. The national distress brought into the 
forefront of politics national, leaders, among whom Count 
Hermann Jasper von Wedel-Jarlsberg was the most conspicuous. 
As yet; however, patriotism wefit no further than a demand for 
an administration distinct from that of Denmark, which was 
conceded in 1807, and for a university nearer home than Copen- 
hagen. In 181 x the government assented to the foundation of 
the university of Christiania. (W. F. R.) 

18114-1907 . — After a Union of nearly 400 years between 
Norway and Denmark, the Danish king, Frederick VI., without 
consulting the Norwegians, ceded Norway to Sweden Bv ents 
by the treaty , of Kiel (January 14, 1814). Some feeding to 
time previously Sweden had joined the allies in their the union 
struggle against Napoleon, while Denmark had, un- 
wisely, sided with the French. In 1813 the Swedish we ess \ 
crown prince, Bernadotte, afterwards King Carl XIV., 1 pro- 
ceeded to Germany and - took command of one of the armies 
of the allies. , After the power of Napoleon had been broken at 

*. 1 In 18,10 he was elected heir to the Swedish throne, in succession 
to t tie childless : king Carl XIII., who died in 1818 


ederiCK soon saw tumselt compelled to accede to the cession of 
>rway, .which had long been the aspiration of the Swedes, 
pecially after the loss of Finland in 1809. In the treaty of Kiel 
ederick VI. absolved the Norwegians from their oath cf 
egiance, and called upon them to become the loyal subjects 
the Swedish king. But the Norwegians, who had not been 
asulted in the matter, refused to acknowledge the treaty, 
daring that, while the Danish king might renounce his right 
the Norwegian crown, it was contrary to international law 
dispose of an entire kingdom without the consent of its people. 
Meeting of delegates was convened at Eidsvold, not far from the 
>rwegian capital, where, on the 17th of May 1814, a constitu- 
n, framed upon the constitutions of America, of France (1791), 
d of Spain (1812), was adopted. Among its most important 
lures are that the Storthing, or National Assembly, is a 
gle- chamber institution, and that the king is not given an 
solute veto, or the right to dissolve the Storthing. The 
mish governor of Norway, Prince Christian Frederick, was 
animously elected king. Soon afterwards the Swedes, under 
i crown prince, invaded Norway. The hostilities lasted 
Ly a fortnight, when Bernadotte opened negotiations with 
i Norwegians. A convention was held at Moss, where it was 
)posed that the Norwegians should accept the Swedish king 
their sovereign, on the condition that their constitution of the 
:h of May should* remain intact, except with such alterations 
the union might render necessary. An extraordinary Storthing 
s then summoned at Christiania, and on the 4th of November 
[4 Norway was declared to be “ a free, independent, and 
li visible kingdom, united with Sweden under one king.” A 
•nth previously Prince Christian Frederick had laid down 
crown and left the country. 

Fhe union was more fully defined by the “ Act of Union,” 
ich was accepted by the national assemblies of both countries 
the following year. In the preamble to the act it is clearly 
ted that the union between the two peoples was accomplished 
iot by force of arms, but by free conviction,” and the Swedish 
eign minister declared to the European Powers, on behalf 
Sweden, that the treaty of Kiel had been abandoned, and that 
vas not to this treaty, but to the confidence of the Norwegian 
)ple in the Swedish, that the latter owed the union with 
rway. The constitution framed at Eidsvold was retained, 
i formed the Grundlov , or fundamental law of the kingdom. : 
e union thus concluded between the two countries was really 
offensive and defensive alliance under a common king, each 
mtry retaining its own government, parliament, army, navy ! 
1 customs. J 

*n Sweden the people received only an imperfect and erroneous 
ight into the nature of the union, and for a long time believed 
.0 be an achievement of the Swedish arms. They had hoped 
make Norway a province of Sweden, and now they had entered 
0 a union in which both countries were equally independent, 
ring the first fifteen years the king was represented in Norway 
a Swedish viceroy, while the government was, of course, 
nposed only of Norwegians. Count Wedel Jarlsberg was the 
t to be entrusted with the important office of head of the 
rwegian government, while several of Prince Christian 
iderick’s councillors of state were retained, or replaced by 
iers holding their political views. The Swedish Count von 
ien was appointed the first viceroy of Norway, and was 
ceeded two years afterwards by his countryman Count von 
irner, over both of whom Count Wedel exercised considerable 
uence. 

During the first years of the union the country suffered from 
^erty and depression of trade, and the finances were in a 
tfaed deplorable condition. The first Storthing was^fchiefly 
tioas occupied with financial and other practical measures. 
veen In order to improve the finances of the country a bank 
rth?** Norwa y was founded, and the army was reduced to 
one half. The paid-up capital of the bank was pro- 
ed by an extraordinary tax, and this, together with the grow- 
discontent among the peasantry, brought about a rising in 


to obtain a reduction in the taxation. The rising, however, soon 
subsided, and the bountiful harvest of 1819 brought more prosper- 
ous times to the peasantry. Meanwhile, however, the financial 
position of the country had nearly endangered its independence. 
The settlement with Denmark with regard to Norway’s share of 
the national debt common to both, assumed threatening propor- 
tions. In the interest of Denmark, the allied powers asked for a 
speedy settlement, and in order to escape their collective inter- 
vention, Bernadotte, who had now succeeded to the throne of 
Sweden and Norway, on the death (February 5, 1S18) of the old 
king Carl XIII., accepted England’s mediation, and was enabled 
in September 1819 to conclude a convention with Denmark, 
according to which Norway was held liable for only 3,000,000 
specie dollars {nearly £700,000). But the Norwegians considered 
that this was still too much, and the attitude of the Storthing 
in 1821 nearly occasioned a fresh interference of the powers. 
The Storthing, however, yielded at last, and agreed to raise a 
loan and pay the amount stipulated in the convention, but the 
king evidently had his doubts as to whether the Norwegians 
really intended to fulfil their obligations. As his relations with 
the Storthing had already become strained, and as he was 
occupied at that time with plans, which it is now knowm meant 
nothing less than a coup d'etat in connexion with the revision 
of the Norwegian constitution, he decided to adopt military 
preparations, and in July 1821 he collected a force of 3000 
Swedish and 3000 Norwegian troops in the neighbourhood of 
Christiania, ostensibly for the mere purpose of holding some 
manoeuvres. In a circular note (June 1) to the r European 
powers, signed by the Swedish foreign minister, Engstrom— 
but it is not difficult to recognize the hand of the king as the 
real author — the minister complained bitterly of the treatment 
the king had met with at the hands of the Storthing, and repre- 
sented the Norwegians in anything but a favourable light to the 
powers, the intention being to obtain their sympathy for any 
attempt that might be made to revise the Norwegian constitution. 
About this time another important question had to be settled 
by the Storthing. The Storthings of 1815 and 1S18 had already 
passed a bill for the abolition of nobility, but the king had on 
both occasions refused his sanction. The Norwegians maintained 
that the few counts and barons still to be found in Norway were 
all Danish and of very recent origin, while the really true and 
ancient nobility of the country were the Norwegian peasants, 
descendants of the old jarls and chieftains. According to the 
constitution, any bill which has been passed by three successively 
elected Storthings, elections being held every third year, becomes 
law without the king’s sanction. When the third reading of the 
bill came on, the king did everything in his power to obstruct 
it, but in spite of his opposition the bill was eventually carried 
and became law. 

In 1822 Count Wedel Jarlsberg retired from the government. 
He had become unpopular through his financial policy, and 
was also at issue with the king on vital matters. In Rovai 
1 82 1 he had been impeached before the Rigsret, the proposals 
supreme court of the realm, for having caused the for consti- 
state considerable losses. Jonas Collett (1772-1851) was 
appointed as his successor to the post of minister of 
finance. The king had by this time apparently abandoned his 
plan of a coup d'etat , for in the following August he submitted 
to the Storthing several proposals for fundamental changes 
in the constitution, all of wffiich aimed at removing all that was 
at variance with a monarchical form of government. The 
changes, in fact, were the same as he had suggested in his circular 
note to the Powers, arid which he knew would be hailed with 
approval by his Swedish subjects. When the Storthing met 
again in 1824 the royal proposals for the constitutional changes 
came on for discussion. The Storthing unanimously rejected 
not only the king’s proposals, but also several others by private 
members for changes in the constitution. The king submitted 
his proposals again in the following session of the Storthing, and 
again later on, but they were always unanimously rejected. In 
1830 they were discussed for the last time, with the same result. 


>f the people the members of the opposition in the Storthing 
:he' true champions of the rights and the independence which 
had gained in 1814. 

■ several years the Norwegians had been celebrating the 
>f May as their day of independence, it being the anniversary 
ag , s of the adoption of the constitution of 1814; but as the 
tist tension between the Norwegians and the king increased, 
the latter began to look upon the celebration in the 
light of a demonstration directed against himself, 
ivhen Collett, the minister of finance, was impeached 
i the supreme court of the realm for having made certain 
ents without the sanction of the Storthing, he also con- 
d this as an attack upon his royal prerogatives. His 
don knew no bounds, and although ^Collett was acquitted 
e supreme court, the king-, in order to express his irritation 
the Storthing and the action they had taken against one of 
dnisters, dissolved the national assembly with every sign 
pleasure. The Swedish viceroy at the time, Count Sandels, 
ried to convince him that his prejudice against the celebra- 
)f the 17th of May was groundless, and for some years the 
had made no objection to the celebration. In 1S27 it was, 
rer, celebrated in a very marked- manner, and later in the 
year there was a demonstration against a foolish political 
called The Union , and this being privately reported to the 
En as bad a light as possible, he thought that Count Sandels, 
rad not considered it worth while to report the occurrence, 
ot fitted for his post, and had him replaced by Count Beltzar 
ius Platen (1766-1829), an upright but narrow-minded 
;man. Count Platen’s first act was to issue a proclamation 
ng the people against celebrating the day of independence; 
n April 1828 the king,- against the advice of his ministers, 
loned an extraordinary Storthing, his intention being to 
from the Storthing the supremacy it had gained in 1827. 
so intended to take steps to prevent the celebration of the ’ 
Df May, and assembled a force of 200 o Norwegian soldiers in 
eighbourhood of the capital. The king arrived in Christiania 
after the opening of the extraordinary Storthing. He did 
Licceed, however, in his attempt to make any constitutional 
yes, but the Storthing met the king’s wishes with regard to 
elebration of the 17th of May by deciding not to continue 
:elebration, and the people all over the country quietly 
esced. The following year trouble broke out again. The 
nts had decided to celebrate the 17th of May with a festive 
;ring, which, however, passed off quietly. But large masses 
e people paraded the streets, singing and shouting, and 
:red finally in the market-place. There was a little rioting, 
and the police and the military eventually dispersed 
/ e the people and drove them to their homes with sword 
and musket. This episode has become known as the' 

“ battle of the market-place,” and did much to 
increase the general ill-feeling against Count Platen, 
health eventually broke down from disappointment and 
:ion at the indignities and abuse heaped upon him. He 
in Christiania at the end of the year, and his post remained 
it for several years, the presidency of the Norwegian 
rnment in the meantime being taken by Collett, its oldest 
ber. ! 

the July Revolution of 1830 the political situation in 
pe became completely changed, and the lessons derived 
ised fr° m that great movement reached also to Norway. 
a / The representatives of the peasantry, for whom the 

* constitution had paved the way to become the ruling 

element in political life, were also beginning to dis- 
^ tinguish themselves in the national assembly, where 
now had taken up an independent position against the 
isentatives of the official classes, who in 18x4 and afterwards 
flayed the leading and most influential part in politics. ■ This 
r was now under the leadership of the able and gifted Ole 
nd, who remained a member of every Storthing from 183310 
, The Storthing of 1833 was the first of the so-called 


1833 brought their number up to forty-five, nearly half of the 
total representation. The attention of this new party w r as 
especially directed to the finances of the country, in the admini- 
stration of which they demanded the strictest economy. They 
often went too far in their zeal, and thereby incurred consider- 
able ridicule. 

About this time the peasant party found a champion in the 
youthful poet Henrik Wergeland, who soon became one of the 
leaders of the “ Young Norway ” party. He was a Wetge . 
republican in politics, and the most zealous upholder land; op - 
of the national independence of Norway and of her by 
full equality with Sweden in the union. A strong e avea * 
opposition to Wergeland and the peasant party was formed by 
the upper classes under the leadership of another rising poet and 
writer, Johan Sebastian Welhaven, and other talented men, who 
wished to retain the literary and linguistic relationship with 
Denmark, while Wergeland and his party wished to make the 
separation from Denmark as complete as possible, and in every 
way to encourage the growth of the national characteristics and 
feeling among the people. He devoted much of his time, by 
writing and other means, to promote the education of the people; 
but although he was most popular with the working and poorer 
classes, he was not able to form any political party around him, 
and at the time of his death he stood' almost isolated. He died 
in 1845, and his opponents became now the leaders in the field 
of literature, and carried on the work of national reconstruction 
in a more restrained and quiet manner. The peasant party still 
continued to exist, but restricted itself principally to the assertion 
of local interests and the maintenance of strict economy in 
finance. 

The violent agitation that began in 1830 died away. The 
tension between the king and the legislature, however, still 
continued, and reached its height during the session of 1836, 
when all the royal proposals for changes in the constitution w v ere 
laid aside, without even passing through committee, and when 
various other steps towards upholding the independence of the 
country were taken. The king, in his displeasure, decided to 
dissolve the Storthing; but before it dispersed it proceeded to 
impeach Lovenskiold, one of the ministers, before the supreme 
court of the realm, for having advised the king to dissolve the 
Storthing. He was eventually sentenced to pay a fine of 10,000 
kroner (about £550), but he retained his post. Collett, another 
minister who had greatly displeased the king by his conduct, 
was dismissed; but unity in the government was brought about 
by the appointment of Count Wedel Jarlsberg as viceroy of 
Norway. From this time the relations between the king and the 
Norwegian people began to improve, w T hereas in Sweden he was, 
in' his later years, not a little disliked. 

When the king’s anger had subsided, he summoned the Stor- 
thing to an extraordinary session, during which several important 
bills were passed. Towards the close of the session an The 
address to the king was agreed to, in which the Stor- national 
thing urged that steps should be taken to place Norway 
in political respects upon an equal footing w r ith Sweden, 
especially, in the conduct of diplomatic affairs with foreign 
countries. The same address contained a petition for the use 
of the national or merchant flag in all waters. According to 
the constitution, Norway was to have her own merchant flag, 
and in 1821 the Storthing had passed a resolutioii that the flag 
should be scarlet, divided into four by a blue cross with white 
borders. The king, however, refused his sanction to the resolu- 
tion, but gave permission to use the flag in waters nearer home; 
but beyond Cape Finisterre the naval flag, which was really the 
Swedish flag, with a white cross on a red ground in the upper 
square, must be carried. In reply to the Storthing’s address the 
king in 1838 conceded the right to all merchant ships to carry the 
national flag in all w y aters. This was hailed with great rejoicings 
all over the country; but the question of the national flag for 
general use had yet to be settled With regard to the question 
raised in the address of the Storthing about the conduct of 


: Norwegians and four Swedes, who were to consider and 
>rt. upon the questions thus raised. 

during the sitting of tHis. first- ■“ Union Committee ” its powers 
e extended to consider a comprehensive revision of. the, Act 
hof Union, with the limitation that the fundamental 
Cart conditions of the union must in no way be interfered 
w with. But before the • committee had finished their 
eetfecf report the king- died (March 8th 1844), and was sue- 
scarL ceeded by his son Oscar I. According to the constitu- 
the Norwegian kings must be crowned in Throndhjem 
tedral, but the bishop of Throndhjem .was in doubt whether 
queen; who w*as a Roman Catholic, could be crowned, and 
king decided to forego the coronation both of himself and his 
m. The new king soon showed his desire to meet the wishes 
le Norwegian people. Thus he decided that m ail documents 
:erning the internal government of the country Norway 
ild stand first where reference was made to the king as 
^reign of the two kingdoms. After having received the report 
le committee concerning the flag question, he resolved (June 
1, 1844) that Norway and Sweden should each carry its 6wn 
onal flag as the naval flag, with the mark of union in the upper 
ter; and it was also decided that the merchant flag of . the 
kingdoms should bear the same mark of union, . and that only 
s sailing under these flags could claim the protection of the 
e. . 

he financial and material condition of the country had now 
;iderably improved, and King Oscar's reign was marked by 
carrying out of important legislative work, and reforms, 
■dally in local government. New roads.. were planned and 
t all over the country, the first railway was built, steamship 
es .along the. coast were established, lighthouses were erected 
trade and shipping made great progress. % The king's reign 
not disturbed by any serious conflicts between the two 
jtries. No change took place in , the- ministry under, the 
idency of the viceroy Lbvenskiold upon King Oscar's 
ssion to the throne, but on the death or retirement of some 
ts members, the vacant places' were filled by younger and 
a ted men, among whom was Fredrik Stang, who in 1845 
: over the new r ly established ministry of the interior. During 
Schleswig-Holstein rebellion (1848-1850) and the Crimean 
’ King Oscar succeeded in maintaining the neutrality of 
way and Sweden, by which Norwegian shipping especially 
ffited. The abolition of the English navigation acts in 1850* 
of great importance to Norway, and opened up a great future 
ts merchant fleet. 

1 1826 a treaty had been concluded with Russia, by which 
frontier between that country and, the adjoining strip of 
Norwegian territory in the Polar region was definitely 
tioD ® delimited; but in spite of this treaty Russia in 1851 
Ja demanded that the Russian Lapps on the Norwegian. 

frontier should have the right to fish on the Norwegian 
t, and have a portion of the coast on the' Varanger fjord 
;ted' to them to settle upon. The .Norwegian government; 
3 ed*to accede to the Russian demands, and serious complica- 
5 might have ensued if the attention of Russia had not been 
ed in another direction. While his father had looked 
Lussia for support, King Oscar was more inclined to secure 
.ern powers as his allies, and. during the Crimean War he; 
hided ■ a treaty with England and France, according to 
:h these, countries promised ; their assistance in the event of 
fresh attempts at encroachment on Norwegian or Swedish 
tory by Russia. In consequence of this treaty the relations. 
;een Norway and Sweden , and Russia became somewhat 
ned; but after the peace of Paris in 1856, and the accession 
lexander II., whose government was in favour of a peaceful. 
:y, the Russian ambassador at- Stockholm succeeded in 
ging -about more, friendly .relations., 

wing to the king's ill-health, his. son, the crown prince Carl, 
appointed regent jn 1857, and two., years la tier, when- Ring 
lx died, he succeeded to the, thrones of the two countries as, 


wegians a proof ot his willingness to acknowledge the Oscar r.; 
claims of Norway, but:he did not live. to- see his wishes accession 
in this respect carried out. According to the constitii- °^y arl 
tion, the king had the power to appoint a viceroy for * J 
Norway, who might be either a Norwegian or Swede. Since 1829 
■ no Swede had held the- post, and since 1859 no appointment of a 
viceroy had been made. But the paragraph in the constitution 
still existed, and the Norwegians naturally wished to have this 
' stamp of “ provinciality ” obliterated.. A proposal for the 
abolishment of the office of viceroy was laid before the Question 
Storthing in 1859, arid passed by it. The king, whose 0/ Nor- 
sympathies on this question were known, had been wegian 
appealed to., and had privately promised that he would vIcer °y* 
sanction the proposed change in the constitution; but as soon 
as the resolution of the Storthing became known-in Sweden, a 
violent outcry arose both in the Swedish press and the Swedish 
estates. Under the pressure that was brought, to bear upon the 
king in Sweden, he eventually refused to sanction the resolution 
of the Storthing; but he added that. he shared the views of his 
Norwegian counsellors,, and would, when “ the convenient, 
moment ” came, himself propose the abolition of the office of 
viceroy; 

In the following year the Swedish government again pressed the 
demands of the Swedish estates for a revision of the Act of Union, 
which this time included the establishment of a Swedish 
union or common parliament for the two countries, on proposals 
the basis that, according to the population, there for re- 
should be two Swedish members to every Norwegian, vision of 
1 The proposal was sent to the' Norwegian, government, . 

! which did not seem at all disposed to entertain it; but 
some dissensions arose with regard to. the form in which its reply 
was to be laid before the king. The more obstinate members 
of the ministry resigned, and others, of a more pliable nature, 
were appointed under the presidency of Fredrik Stang, who 
had already been minister of the interior from 1845 to 1856. 
The reconstructed government was, however, in accord with the 
retiring one, that no proposal for the revision of the Act of Union 
could then be entertained. The king, however, advocated the 
desirability of a revision, but insisted that this would have to 
be based upon the full equality of both countries. In 1863 the 
Storthing' assented to the appointment by the king of a Union 
coin m it tee, the second time that such a committee had been 
called upon to consider this vexatious question. It was not 
until 1867 that its report was made public, but it could not 
come on for discussion in the Storthing till it met again in 1871. 
During this period the differences between: the two countries 
w^ere somewhat thrust into the background by the Danish 
complications in 1863-1864, which threatened to draw the two 
kingdoms into war. King Carl was himself in favour of a 
defensive alliance with Denmark, but the Norwegian Storthing 
would only consent to this 1 if an alliance could also be effected 
with at least one of the western powers. 

In 1869 the Storthing passed a resolution by which its sessions 
were made annual instead of triennial according to the constitu- 
tion of 1814. The first important question which the first yearly 
Storthing, which met in 1871 had to consider was once more the 
proposed revision of the Act of Union. The Norwegians had 
persistently maintained that in any discussion on this question 
the basis for the negotiations should be (1) the full equality of the 
i two kingdoms, and (2) no extension of the bonds of the union 
beyond the line originally defined in the act of 1815. However, 
the draft of the new act contained terms in which the supremacy 
of Sweden was presupposed and which introduced important 
extensions of theffionds of the union; and, strangely enough, the 
report of the Union committee was adopted by the new Stang 
ministry, and even supported by some of the most influential 
newspapers under the plausible garb of “ Scandinavianism.” 
.In these circumstances the “ lawyers' party,” under, the leader- 
ship of Johan Sverdrup, who was to play such a prominent part 
in Norwegian politics, and the “ peasant party,” led. by Soren 
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the any encroachment upon the liberty and independence 
tfaa which the country had secured by the constitution of 
J/ 1814. This was the foundation of the great national 
party, which became known as the “ Venstre ” (the 
and which before long became powerful enough to exert 
lost decisive influence upon the political affairs of the 
ry. When, therefore, the proposed revision of the Act of 
l eventually came before the Storthing in 1871, it was re- 
by an overwhelming majority. The position which the 
nment had taken up on this question helped to open the 
f the Norwegians to some defects in the constitution, wdiich 
roved obstacles to the development and strengthening of 
irliamentary system. 

1872 a private bill came before the Storthing, proposing that 
inisters should be admitted to the Storthing and take part 
in its proceedings. After a number of stormy debates, 
itm the bill was successfully carried under the leadership ] 
>t of Johan Sverdrup by a large majority, but the govern- j 
?rs ment, evidently jealous of the growing powers and 
sia influence of the new liberal party in The Storthing, 1 
advised the king to refuse his sanction, although the ] 
government party itself had several times in the 
iing half-century introduced a similar bill for admitting the j 
Lets to the Storthing. At that time, however^ the opposition 
>oked with suspicion on the presence of the ministers in the 
ial assembly, lest their superior skill in debate and political 
ience should turn the scale too readily in favour of govern- 
measures. Now, on the contrary, the opposition had j 
i more experience and had confidence in its own strength, : 
to doubt found that the legislative work could better be 
d on if the ministers were present to explain and defend 
views; but the government saw in the proposed reform the- 
:ened introduction of full parliamentary government, by 
. the ministry could not remain in office unless supported by 
ority in the Storthing. Before the Storthing separated the 
Is carried a vote of censure against the government; 'but 
ing declared that the ministers enjoyed his confidence 
00k no further notice of the vote. Two of the ministers, 
tad advised the ratification of the bill, resigned, however; 

* third minister, who had been in the government since ! 
resigned also, and retired from public life, foreseeing the 
that was brewing on the political horizon. Numerous ! 
; meetings were held all over the country in support of the i 
sed reform, and among the . speakers was Johan Sverdrup, 
he acknowledged leader of the liberal party, who was hailed 
great -enthusiasm as the champion of the proposed reform. • 
ls was the political situation when King Carl died (18th 
mber 1872). He was succeeded by his brother, who ascended 
of the throne as Oscar II. In the following year he 
gave his sanction to the bill- for the abolition of the 
l ^~ of office of viceroy, which the Storthing had again 
il m passed, and the president of the ministry was after- 
wards recognized as the prime minister and head of the 
nment in Christiania. Fredrik S tang, who was the pre- 
t of the ministry at the time, was the first to fill this office, 
s same year Norway celebrated its existence for a thousand 
as a kingdom, with great festivities. 

1874 the government, in order to show the people that they 
ne extent were willing to meet their wishes with regard to 
iaJs the great question before the country, laid before the 
Storthing a royal proposition for the admittance of the 
lag ministers to the national assembly. But this was to 
1 beaccompaniedbycertainotherconstitutionalchanges, 
£ such as gi ving the king the right of dissolving the Stor- 

thing at hispleasure, and providing fixed pensions for ex- 
ters, 'which was regarded as a guarantee against the majorit}r 
e assembly misusing its new power. The bill which the 
nment brought in was unanimously rejected by the Stor- 
, the conservatives also voting against it, as they considered 
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The Storthing then resorted to the procedure provided by the 
; constitution to carry out the people's will. In 1880 the bill was 
passed for the third time, and on this occasion by the rh ■ • 

overwhelming majority of 93 out of 113. Three ve ^. 8 
Storthings after three successive elections had now 
carried the bill, and it was generally expected' that the king and 
his government would at length comply with' the wishes of the 
people, but the king on this : occasion also refused his sanction, 
declaring at the same time that his right to the absolute Veto 
was “above all doubt.” Johan Sverdrup, the leader of the 
; liberal party and president of the Storthing, brought the question 
to a prompt issue by proposing to the Storthing that the bill; 
which had been passed three times, should be declared to be the 
law of the land without the king's sanction. This proposal was 
'carried by a large majority on the gth of June 1880, but the 
king and his ministers in reply declared that they would not 
recognize the validity of the resolution. 

From this moment the struggle may be said to have centred 
itself upon the existence or non-existence of an absolute veto on 
the part of the crown. The king requested the faculty struggle 
of law at the Christiania university to give its opinion between 
on the question at issue, and with one dissentient the the king 
learned doctors upheld the king’s right to the absolute * a * d tb * 
Veto in questions concerning amendments of the con- 0 ag ' 
stitutioti, although they could not find that it was expressly 
! stated in the fundamental law of the country. The ministry also 
advised the king to claim a veto in questions of supply, which' 
still further increased the ill-feeling in the country against the 
government, and the conflict in consequence grew more and more 
violent. 

In the midst of the struggle between the king and the Storthing, 
the prime minister, Fredrik Stang, resigned, and Christian 
August Selmer (1816-1889) became his successor; 
and this, together with the appointment of another 
member to the ministry, K. H. Schweigaard, plainly ° 
indicated that the conflict with the Storthing was to be continued. 
In June 1882 the king arrived in Christiania to dissolve the 
Storthing, and on this occasion delivered a speech from the 
throne, in which he openly censured the representatives of the 
people for their attitude in legislative work and on the question 
of the absolute veto, the speech creating considerable surprise 
throughout the country. Johan Sverdrup and Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson, .the popular poet and dramatist, called upon, the 
people to support the Storthing in upholding the resolution of 
the 9th of June, and to rouse themselves to a sense of their 
political rights. The elections resulted in a great victory for the 
■liberal party, which returned stronger than ever to the Storthing, 
numbering 83 and the conservatives only 31. The ministry, 
however, showed no sign of yielding, and, when the new Storthing 
met in February 1883, the Odelsthing (the lower division of the 
national assembly) decided upon having the question i mpeaC b- 
finally settled by impeaching the whole of the ministry ment of . 
before the Rigsret or the supreme court of the realm, ministers 
The jurisdiction of the Rigsret is limited to the trial b / t ihe hJ 
of offences against the state, and there is no appeal 
against its decisions. The charges against the ministers 
were for having acted contrary to the interests of the country by 
advising the king to refuse his sanction — first, to the amendment 
of the law for admitting the ministers to the Storthing; secondly, 
to a bill involving a question of supply; and thirdly, to a bill 
by which the Storthing could appoint additional directors on the 
state railways. 

The trial of the eleven ministers of the Selmer cabinet began in 
May 1883 and lasted over ten months. In the end the The minis - 
Rigsret sentenced the prime minister and seven of his try sen . 
ministers to be deprived of their offices, wffiile three, iet * ced by 
who had either recommended the king to sanction 
the bill for admitting the ministers to the Storthing, or had 


inds were afloat, and it was generally believed that the king 
Id attempt a coup d’etat. Fortunately the king after some hesi- 
>n issued (nth March 1884) an order in council announcing 
the judgment of the supreme court would be carried into- 
:t, and Selmer was then called upon to resign his position as 
prime minister. King Oscar, however, in his declara- 
tion upheld the constitutional prerogative of the 
log. crown, which, he maintained, was not impaired by 
the judgment of the Rigsret. The following month the 
, regardless of the large liberal majority in the Storthing, 
d Schweigaard, one of the late ministers, whose punishment 
isted in a fine, to form a ministry, and the so-called “ April 
stry ” was then appointed, but sent in its resignation in 
following month. Professor Broch, a former minister, next 
d to form a ministry, and the king was at last compelled to 
)int a ministry in accordance with the majority in the 
Storthing. In June 1S84 Johan Sverdrup was asked 
»/ to form one. He selected for his ministers leading 
men on the liberal side in the Storthing, and the first 
liberal ministry that Norway had was at length 
nnted. The Storthing, in order to satisfy : the king, passed 
^resolution admitting the ministers to the national assembly, 
this received formal sanction. 

uring the following : years a series of important reforms was 
ed through. Thus, in 1887 the jury system in criminal 
:ers was introduced into the country after violent opposition 
l the conservatives. A bill intended to- give parishioners 
ter influence in church matters, and introduced by Jakob 
drup, the minister of. education, and a nephew of. the prime 
ster, met, however, with strong opposition, and was eventu- 
rejected by the Storthing, the result being a break-up of the 
stry and a disorganization of the liberal party. In June 1889 
Sverdrup ministry resigned, and a conservative one was 
L ed by Emil Stang, the leader of the conservatives in the 
thing, and during the next two years the Storthing passed 
ms useful measures; . but the ministry was eventually 
ked on the rock of the great national question which about 
time came to the front — that of Norway’s share in the- 
saction of diplomatic affairs. At the time of the union in 
■ nothing had been settled as to how these were to be con- 
ed, but in , 1835; a resolution was issued, that wrhen the 
s- Swedish foreign minister was transacting diplomatic 
0 f matters with the king which concerned both countries, 
matic or Nonvay only, the Norwegian minister of state in 
se ° m attendance upon the king at Stockholm .should be 
present. This arrangement did not always prove 
factory to the Norwegians, especially as the Swedish 
gn minister could not be held responsible to the Norwegian 
rnment or parliament. . ' 

r a change in the Swedish constitution in 1885 the ministerial 
cil, in which diplomatic matters are discussed, came to 
consist of the Swedish foreign minister and two othei 
members of the cabinet on behalf of Sweden, and of 
e gai1 the Norwegian minister at Stockholm on behalf of 
Norway. The king, wishing to remedy this disparity, | 
osed that the composition of the council should be determined 
n additional paragraph in the Act of Union. The representa- 
of the Norwegian government in Stockholm proposed that j 
i members of the cabinet of each tountry should constitute 
ministerial council. To this the Swedish government was I 
ng to agree, but on the assumption that the minister of foreign 
rs should continue to be a Swede as before, and this the, 
vegians, of course,, would not accept. , At the king’s instigar 
the negotiations with the Swedish government were resumed 
be beginning of 1891, but the Swedish Riksdag rejected 
proposals, while the Norwegian Storthing insisted upon | 
>r way’s right, as an independent kingdom, to full equality 
te union, and therewith her right to watch over her foreign 
rs in a constitutional manner.”. The. Stang ministry then j 
ned, and a liberal ministry, with- Steen, the recognized I 


The new ministry had placed the question of a separate minister 
of foreign affairs, for Norway prominently in their programme, but 
little progress was made during the next few years. Q uest!oo of 
Another and more. important question for the country, .separate 
as far as its shipping and commerce are concerned, consular 
now came to the front. The Storthing had in 1891 serViCe ' 
appointed a committee to inquire into the practicability of 
establishing a separate Norwegian consular service, and in 1892 
the Storthing, acting upon the committee’s report, determined 
to establish a consular service. The king, influenced by public 
opinion in Sweden, refused his sanction, and the Norwegian 
government in consequence sent in their resignation, whereupon 
a complete deadlock ensued. This was terminated by a com- 
promise to the effect that the ministry would return to office on 
the understanding, that the question w’as postponed by common 
consent.- The following year the Storthing again passed a 
resolution calling upon the Norwegian government to proceed 
with the necessary measures for establishing the proposed 
consular service for Norway, but the king again refused to take 
any action in the matter. Upon this the liberal ministry resigned 
(May 1893), and the king appointed a conservative government, 
with Emil Stang as its chief. Thus matters went on till the end 
of 1894, when the triennial elections took place, with the result 
that the majority of the electors declared in favour of national 
independence on the great question then before the country, 
The ministry did not at once resign, but waited till the king 
arrived in Christiania to open the Storthing (January 1895). The 
king kept the country for over four months without a responsible 
government, during which time the crisis had become, more acute 
'than ever. A coalition ministry was at last formed, with 
Professor G. F. Hagerup as prime minister. A new committee, 
consisting of an equal number of Norwegians and Swedes, w r as 
appointed to consider the question of separate diplomatic 
representation; but after sitting for over two years the com- 
mittee separated without being able to come to any agreement. 

The elections in 1897 proved again a great victory for the liberal 
party, 79 liberals and 35 conservatives being returned, and in 
February 1898 the Hagerup ministry was replaced by a liberal, 
once more under the premiership of Steen. Soon afterwards the 
bill for the general adoption of the national or “ pure ” flag, as 
it was called, was carried for the third time, and became law 
without the king’s sanction. In 1898 universal political suffrage 
for men w y as passed by a large majority, but the proposal to 
include women received the support of only 33 votes. 

In January 1902, on the initiative of the Swedish foreign 
minister, another committee, consisting of an equal number of 
leading Norwegians and Swedes, was appointed by 
! the king to investigate the consular question. The crisis of 
unanimous report of the committee was to the effect !902m 
that “ it w y as possible to appoint separate Norwegian 
consuls exclusively responsible to' Norwegian authority and 
1 separate Swedish consuls exclusively responsible to Swedish 
authority.” The further negotiations between the two govern- 
ments resulted in the so-called communique of the 24th of March 
1903, which announced the conclusion of an agreement between 
the representatives of the two countries for the establishment 
: of the, separate consular service. The terms of the communique 
were submitted to a combined Norwegian and Swedish council 
of state on the 21st of December 1903, when they were unani- 
mously agreed to and were signed by the king, who commissioned 
the Norwegian and the Swedish governments to proceed with the 
drafting of the law's and regulations for the separate consular 
services. In due course the Norwegian government submitted 
to the Swedish government their draft of. the proposed laws and 
regulations, but no reply w r as forthcoming for several months. 
About, this time the Swedish foreign minister, Mr Lagerheim, 
who had zealously ^worked for a friendly solution of the consular 
question j resigned, and in November the same year Bostrom, the 
Swedish prime minister, suddenly submitted to the Norwegian 
government a number of new conditions under which the Swedish 


fact that the basis for the establishment of separate 
s had already been agreed upon and confirmed by the 
i December 1903. According to Bo strom’s proposals the 
igian consuls were to be placed under the control of the 
T foreign minister, who was to have the power to remove 
orwegian consul. The Norwegians felt it would be beneath 
gnity of a self-governing country to agree to the Swedish 
>als, and that these new demands were nothing less than 
ch of faith with regard to the terms of agreement arrived 
} years before by both governments and approved and 
by the king. The Norwegian government would have 
perfectly justified if, after this, they had withdrawn from 
gotiations, but they did not wish to jeopardize the oppor- 
of arriving at a friendly settlement, and Hagerup, the 
igian prime minister, proceeded to Stockholm to confer 
lostrom; but no satisfactory agreement could be arrived 
"here was therefore nothing left but for the Norwegians 
e matters into their own hands. 

the 8th of February 1905 Hagerup announced to the 
-gian Storthing that the negotiations had, fallen through, 
n the 17th the Storthing decided unanimously to refer 
atter to a special committee. Owing to some difference of 
m between the members of his ministry, Hagerup resigned 
i 1 st of March and was succeeded by Christian Michelsen, 
ormed a ministry composed of members of both political 
s. The special committee decided that a bill should be 
iiately submitted to the Storthing for the establishment of 
wegian consular service and that the measure should come 
Dree net later than the 1st of April 1906. An attempt was 
by the Swedish crown prince, acting as Prince Regent 
5 the king's illness, to enter into new negotiations with the 
egian government, but the proposals were not favourably 
ed in Norway. In April 1905 Bostrom resigned, which 
Dnsidered to be a move on the part of Sweden to facilitate 
iations with Norway. The bill for the establishment of 
egian consuls was passed by the Storthing without - a 
itient voice on the 23rd of May, and it was generally 
ted that the king, who again had assumed the reins of 
nment, would sanction the bill, but on the 27th of May, 
te of the earnest entreaties of his Norwegian ministers, 
ing formally refused to do so. The Norwegian Ministry 
diately resigned, but the king informed the ministers that 
1 he could not accept their resignation. They, however, 

* " declined to withdraw it. A few days afterwards the 
ad- Norwegian government informed the Storthing of the 
king’s refusal, whereupon the assembly unanimously 
d to refer the matter to the special committee. On the 
if June the Storthing met to Tear the final decision of 
Dvernment. Michelsen, the prime minister, informed the 
hing that all the members of the government had resigned 
nseq.uence of the king’s refusal to sanction the consular 
Tat the king had declined to' accept the resignation,, and 
as an alternative government could not be formed, the 
. with Sweden, based upon a king in common, was con- 
ntly dissolved. The president of the Storthing submitted 
>lution that the resigning ministry should be authorized to 
ise the authority vested in the king in accordance with the 
itution of the country. The resolution was unanimously 
:.ed. , . 

ig Oscar, on receiving the news of the action of the Nor- 
,n Storthing, sent a telegraphic protest to the Norwegian 
prime minister and to the president of the Storthing. 
uhn Swedish government immediately decided to 
w, summon an extraordinary session of the Swedish 
parliament for the 20th of June, when a special com- 
e was appointed to consider what steps should be taken by 
en. On the 25th of July the report of the committee was 
before the Riksdag, in which it was stated that Sweden 
have no objection to enter into negotiations about the 
ance of the union, when a vote to that effect had been 


was unanimously adopted by the Swedish Riksdag on the 27 th 
of July, and on the following day the Norwegian Storthing 
decided that a general plebiscite should be taken on the 13th 
of August, when 368,211 voted in favour of the dissolution and 
only 184 against.it. It was thereupon agreed that representatives 
of Norway and of Sweden should meet at Karlstad in Sweden 
on the 31st of August to discuss and arrange for the severance of 
the union. The negotiations lasted till the 23rd of September, 
though more than once they were on the point of being broken 
off. The agreement stipulated a neutral zone on bo th sides of the 
southern border between the two countries, the Norwegians 
undertaking to dismantle some fortifications within that zone. 
The agreement was to remain in force for ten years, and could 
be renewed for a similar period, unless one of the countries gave 
notice to the contrary. The Karlstad agreement was EIectioa Qf 
ratified by the Norwegian Storthing on the 9th of naakoa 
October and by the Swedish Riksdag on the 16th of the vih 
same month. On the 27th of October King Oscar 
issued a proclamation to the Norwegian Storthing, in which he 
relinquished the crown of Norway. The Norwegian government 
\vas thereupon authorized by the Storthing to negotiate with 
Prince Charles of Denmark and to arrange for a national vote as 
to whether or no the country would approve of his election for the 
Norwegian throne. The plebiscite resulted in 259,563 votes 
for his election and 69,264 against. On the 18th of November 
the Storthing unanimously elected Prince Charles as king of 
Norway, he taking the name of Haakon VII. On the 25th of 
November the king and his consort, Queen Maud, the youngest 
daughter of King Edward VII. of England, entered the Norwegian 
capital. Their coronation took place in the Trondhjem cathedral 
the following year. 

In 1907 parliamentary suffrage was granted to women with 
the same limitation as in the municipal suffrage granted to them 
in 1901, "viz. to all unmarried women over 25 years, who pay 
taxes on an income of 300 kroner (about £16) in the country 
districts and on 400 kroner (about £2 2) in the towns, as well as to 
all married women, whose husbands pay taxes on similar incomes. 
Norway was thus the first sovereign country in Europe where 
the parliamentary vote was granted to women. (H. L. B.) 

Norwegian Literature 

Early Norse literature is inextricably bound up with Icelandic 
literature. Iceland was colonized from Norway in the 9th 
Century, and the colonists were drawn chiefly from the upper and 
cultured classes. They took with them their poetry and literary 
traditions. Old Norse literature is therefore dealt with under. 
Iceland ( q.v *). (See also Edda, Saga, Runes.) 

The modern literature of Norway bears something of the same 
relation to that of Denmark that American literature bears 
to English. In each case the development and separation of 
a dependency have produced a desire on the part of persons 
speaking the mother-tongue for a literature that shall express 
the local emotions and conditions of the new nation. Two notable 
events led to the foundation of a separate Norwegian literature: 
the one was the creation of the university of Christiania in 1811, 
and the other was the separation of Norway from Denmark 
in 1814. Before this time Norwegian writers had been content, as 
a rule, to publish their works at Copenhagen. The first name 
on the annals of Danish literature, Peder Clausen, is that of a 
Norwegian; and if all Norse writers were removed from that 
roll, the list would be poorer by some of its most illustrious names, 
by Holberg, Tullin, Wessel, Treschow, Steffens and Hauch. 

The first book printed in Norway was an almanac, brought 
out in Christiania in 1643 by a wandering printer named Tyge 
Nielsen, wTo brought his types from Copenhagen. But the first 
press set up definitely in Norway was that of Valentin Kuhn, 
brought over from Germany in 1650 by the theologian Christian 
Stephensen Bang (1580-1678) to help in the circulation of his 
numerous tracts. Bang’s Christianiae Siads Beskrifuelse (i 651), 
is the first book published in Norway. Christen Jensen (d. 1653) 


or of a Presbyter olo gia N orwegica (1679), was also a Norse 
t. The earliest Norwegian writer of any original merit was 
he Engelbrechtsdatter (1634-1716); afterwards the wife of 
>astor Ambrosius Hardenbech. She is the author of several 
mes of religious poetry which have enjoyed great popularity, 
hymn-writer Johan Bfunsmann (1637-1707), though a 
eman by birth, belongs by education and temper entirely 
enmark. Not so Petter Dass (1647-1708) {q.v.\ the most 
nal writer whom Norway produced and retained at home 
lg the period of annexation. Another priest, Jonas Ramus 
2-1718), wrote Norriges Kongers Historie (History of the 
e Kings) in 1719, and Norriges Beskrivelse (1735). The 
•rated missionary to Greenland, Hans Egede (1686-1758), 
e several 'works on his experiences in that country. Peder 
leb (1689-1757) was the compiler of some popular treatises 
atheran theology. Frederik Nannestad, bishop of Trondh- 
(1693-1774), started a weekly gazette in 1760. The 
onary Knud Leem (1697-1774) published a number of 
s on the Lapps of Finmark, one at least of which, his 
rivelse over Finmarkens Lapper (1767), still possesses con- 
able interest. The famous Erik Pontoppidan (1698-1764) 
ot be regarded as a Norwegian, for he did not leave Denmark 
he was made bishop of Bergen, at the age of forty-nine. On 
other hand the far more famous Baron Ludvig Holberg 

4— 1754) , belongs to Denmark by. everything but birth, 
ig left Norway in childhood. 

few Norsemen of the beginning of the i8th century dis- 
lished themselves chiefly in science. Of these Johan Ernst 
lerus (1718-1773), bishop of Trondhjem, was the first man 
gave close attention to the Norwegian flora. He founded 
Norwegian Royal Society of Sciences in 1760, with Gerhard 
ning (1722-1780) .the historian and Hans Strom (1726-1797) 
oologist. Peder Christofer Stenersen (1723-1776), a writer 
casional verses, merely led the way for Christian Braumann 
n (1728-1765), a lyrical poet of exquisite genius, w T ho is 
led by Denmark but who must be mentioned here, because 
joetry was not only mainly, composed in Christiania, but 
;hes a local spirit. Danish literature between the great 
us of Evald and Raggesen presents us with hardly a single 
e which is not that of a Norseman. The director of the 
.sh national theatre in 1771 was a Norwegian, Niels Krog 
al (1733-1778), who was the first to write lyrical dramas 
•anish. A Norwegian, Johan Nordaht Brun (1745-1816), 
the principal tragedian of the time, in the French taste, 
is a Norwegian, J. H. Wessel (1742-1785), who laughed this 
out of fashion. In 1772 the Norwegian poets were so 
Lg in Copenhagen that they formed a Norske Selskab (Nor- 
am Society) , which exercised a tyranny over contemporary 
rs which was only shaken when Baggesen appeared. , Among 
fading writers of this period are Claus Frimann (1746-1829), 
r Harboe Frimann (1752-1839), Claus Fasting (1746-1791), 
n Wibe (1748-1782), Edvard Storm (1749-1794), C. H. Pram 

5- 1821), Jonas Rein (1760-1821), Jens Zetlitz (1761-1821), 
Lyder Christian Sagen (1771-1850), all of whom, though 
vegians by birth, find their place in the annals of Danish 
iture. To these poets must be added the philosophers Niels 
chow (1751-1833) and Henrik Steffens (1773-1845), and in 

times the poet Johannes Carsten Hauch (1790-1872). 
le first form which Norwegian literature took as an inde- 
lent thing was what was called u Syttendemai-Poesi,” or 
poetry of the 17th of May, that being the day on which 
foil.** Norway obtained her independence and proclaimed 
her king. Three poets, called the “ Trefoil,” came 
ard as the inaugurators of Norwegian thought in 1814. 
hese Conrad Nicolai Schwach (1793-1860) was the least 
irkable. Henrik Anker Bjerregaard (1792-1842), born in 
same hamlet of Ringsaker as Schwach, had a much brighter 
more varied talent. . His Miscellaneous Poems , collected at 
stiania in 1829, contain some charming studies from nature, 
admirable patriotic songs. He brought out a tragedy of 
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He became judge of the supreme court of the diocese of Chris- 
tiania. The third member of the Trefoil, Mauritz Kristoffer 
Hansen (1794-1842),- was a schoolmaster. His novels, of which 
Ottar de Bretagne (18 19). was the earliest, were much esteemed in 
their day, and after his death were collected and edited (8 vols., 
1855-1858), with a memoir by Schwach. Hansen's Poems , 
printed at Christiania in 1816, were among the earliest publi- 
cations of a liberated Norway, but were preceded by a volume 
of Smaadigte (Short Poems) by all three poets, edited by Schwach 
in 1815, as a semi-political manifesto. These writers, of no great 
genius in themselves, did much by their industry and patriotism 
to form a basis for Norwegian literature. 

■The creator of Norwegian literature, however, was the poet 
Henrik Arnold Wergeland (1808-1845) (q.t\) r a man of great 
genius and enthusiasm, who contrived within the limits 
of a. life as short as Byron's to concentrate the labours 
of a. dozen ordinary men of letters. He held views in vve/Ziaveu. 
most respects similar to those pronounced by Rousseau 
and Shelley. His obscurity and extravagance stood in the w T ay 
.of his teaching, and his only disciples in poetry were Sylvester 
Sivertson (1809-1847), a journalist of talent whose verses were 
collected in 1848, and Christian Monsen (1815-1852). 

A far more wholesome and constructive influence was that of 
Johann Sebastian Cammermeyer Welhaven (1807-1873) (q.v.) f 
who was first brought to the surface by the conservative reaction 
in 1830 against the extravagance of the radical party. A savage 
attack on Henrik Wergeland' s Poetry , published in 183'?, caused 
a great sensation, - and produced an angry pamphlet in reply 
from the father, Nikolai Wergeland. The controversy became 
the main topic of the day, and in 1834 Welhaven pushed it into 
a wider arena by the publication of his beautiful cycle of satirical 
sonnets. cal led Norges Dcemring (The Dawn of Norway), in which 
he preached a full conservative gospel. He was assisted in his 
controversy with Wergeland by Henrik Hermann Foss (1790- 
1853), author of Tidsnornerne (The Norns of the Age) (1835) 
and other verses. 


Andreas Munch (1811-1884) took no part in the feud between 
Wergeland and Welhaven, but addicted himself to the study of 
Danish models independently of eithen . He published a 
series of poems and dramas, one of which latter, Kcng > uoc * 
Sverres Ungdom (1837), attracted some notice. His popularity com- 
menced with the appearance of his Poems Old and New in 1848. 
His highest level as a poet was reached by his epic called Konge- 
datterens Brudefart (The Bridal Journey of the King’s Daughter) 
(1861). Two of his historical dramas have enjoyed a popularity greatly 
in excess of their merit; these are Solomon de Cans (1854) and Lord 


Will ia m Russell (1857). - ' 

A group ot minor poetical writers may now be considered. Magnus 
Brostrup Landstad (1802-1880) was born on Maaso, an island in the 
.vicinity of the North Cape, and, therefore, in higher lati- Minor 

tildes than any other man of letters. He was a hymn-writer poets. 

of merit, and he was the first to collect, in 1853, the Norske 
Foikeviser or Norwegian folk-songs. Landstad was ordered by the 
government to prepare an official national hymn-book, which was 
brought out in 1861. Peter Andreas Jensen (1812-1867) published 
volumes of lyrical poetry in 1838, 1849, 1855 and 1861, and two 
dramas. He was also the author of a novel, En Erindring (A 
Souvenir), in 1857. Aasmund Olafsen Vinje^ (1818-1870) was a 
peasant of remarkable talent, who was the principal leader of the 
movement known as the “ maalstrsev,” an effort to distinguish 
Norwegian from Danish literature by the adoption of a peasant 
dialect, or rather a new language arbitrarily formed t on a collation 
of the various dialects. Vinje wrote a volume of lyrics, which he 
published in 1864, and a narrative poem, Storegut (Big Lad) (1866), 
entirely in this fictitious language, and he even went so far as to 
issue in it a newspaper, Dolen (The Dalesman), which appeared from 
1858 to Vinje’s death in 1870. In these efforts he was supported by 
Ivar Aasen and by Kristoffer Janson (b. 1841) the philologist, 
the author of an historical tragedy, Jon Arason (1867); several 
novels; Fraa Bygdam (1865); Tar grim (1872); Fra Dansketidi 
(1875); Han og Ho (1878); and Austanfyre Sol og Vestanfyre 
Maane (East of the Sun and West of the Moon) (1879); besides a 
powerful but morbid drama in the ordinary language of Norway, 
En Kvindeskjebne (A Woman's Fate) (1879). In 1882 he left Norway 
for America as a Unitarian minister, and from this exile he sent home 


in 1885 what is perhaps the best of his books, Thi Saga of the Prairie. 
Superior to all the preceding in the quality of his lyncal writing was 
the ; bishop of Christiansand, Jorgen Moe (1813-1882). He is, 
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; "fielcls of the drama' and the novel, stand out prominently in 
the European' literature of the later 19th' century ; and 
. ; two writers of novels who owe much to their example are 
5 , Jonas Lie and Alexander Kielland (1 849-1 9Q6), 

Nicolai Ramnii' 0 stgaard-(i 8 12-1872) to some extent pre- 
ceded Bjornson in his gracef ul romance En Fjeldbyga (A 
Mountain Parish), in ¥852. Frithjof Foss (1,830-1 899), who 
nder the pseudonym of Israel Dehn, attracted notice by seven 
e stories published between 1 862 and 1864. Jjacobine Camilla 
Ci 8 1 3-1 895), sister of the poet .Wergeland, wrote Amtmandens 
The Governor’s Daughters) (1853),. ah excellent novel, and the 
Norwegian literature which attempted the-truthful description 
lary life. She was a pioneer in the movement for the emanci- 
of women in Norway. Anne Magdalene Thoresem (1819- 
t Dane by birth, wrote a series of .novels of peasant life in the 
* of Bjornson, of whom she was no unworthy pupil. One of 
t novels is Signes Historic (1864). She also wrote some lyrical 
and successful dramas.. The principal historian of Norway is 
Peter Andreas Munch (1810-1863), whose multifarious 
writings include a grammar of Old Norse (1847J.; a col- 
lection of Norwegian laws until the year 1387 (1846-1 849) ; 
/ of Runic inscriptions (1848) ; a history and description 
way during the middle ages (1849); and, a history of 'the 
jian people in 8 vols. (1,852-1863)' Jakob Aall (.1773-1844) 
jociated with Munch in this work. Christian Berg (1775- 
/as another worker in the same field. Jakob Rudolf Keyset 
[864) printed and annotated the most important documents 
with the medieval history of Norway. Q&rl Richard ; Unger 
7) took part in the samje work. and edited Morkinskinn a in 
His edition of the elder Edda (1867) ‘forms a landmark in, the 
>f Scandinavian antiquities. Oluf Rygh (1833-1899) contri- 

0 the archaeological part of history.; The modern language of 
/ found an admirable grammarian in Jakob Olaus Ldkke 
e88i). A careful historian and „ ethnographer was . Ludvig 
isen Daa (1809-1 877) . Ludvig ; Daae :(b. 1 834) has written 
■ory of Christiania, and has traced the chronicles , of Norway 
the Danish possession. Bernt Moe (1.814TI&50) was a.careful 
iher of the heroes of EidsvokL Eilert Lund Sundt.(i8i7- 
published some very curious and valuable works on the 
on of the poorer classes in Norway. Professor J. A. Frits 
1) published the folk-lore of the Lapps in a series of valuable 
s. The German orientalist? Christian 'Lassen (1800-1876) 
Norwegian by birth. Lorentz Dietrichson (b. 1834); wrote 
tiously both on Swedish and N’oi^vegian, chiefly on Nor^vegi^.n 
d .literature. In * jurisprudence thje : principal . Norwegian 
ties are Anton Martin Schweigaard (1808-1870) and Frederik 
1808-1884). Peter- Carl Lasson (1798-1873) and Ulrik Anton 
It (1807-1865) were the lights of -an earlier generation.,; In 

1 science, the great writer of, the beginning of the xoth century 
chael Skjelderup (1769,-1852), who was succeeded by Frederik 
T79 1-1 87 1), Daniel Cornelius Danielsen (b. 18 1'5) ' w J as ’a 
ent dermatologist; ! but 'probably the’- most eminent of 
i physiologists' in' Norway is Carl Wilhelm Boeck (1808-1875). 
der brother of the last- mentioned, Christian Peter Bianco 
( 1 798-1 877) j also demands recognition as a medical writer, 
►pher Haristeen (1784- 1873) , was professor of mathematics at 
iversity fof nearly sixty years. Michael' Bars (1805-1869) 
;d. a European reputation through his investigations in 
brate zoology. He was assisted by his son Georg Ossian.Sars 
>7). Baltazar Matthias Keilhau (1797-1858) and Theodor 
' (1825-1888) have been the lbading Norwegian geologists, 
ts Numsen Blytt (1789-1862)' represents botany. His Notges 
part of which was published in 1861, was left incomplete at 
ith. ’Niels Henrik Abel (1802-1829) (q.v.); was a mathe- 
tn of extraordinary, promise; , Ole Jakob Broch (1818-1889) 
)e mentioned in the same connexion. Among theological 
may be mentioned' Hans Nielseh-Hauge (1771-1824), author 
sect which bears his name; Svend Borchman Hersleb (1784- 

Stener Johannes Stenersen (1, 789-1 835);.-. Wilhelm ^ Andreas 
. (1797-1866);, a writer of. extraordinary popularity; and 
’aul Caspari (1814-1892)', a German of Jewish birth, who 
d Christianity and became professor of theology in the 
uty of Christiania. * : • • - • 

political crisis of 1884-1885, which produced so-rematkable 
;ct upon the‘ material and social life of Norway, was. not 
without its influence upon . literature. There had 
v 9nt followed to the great generation, of the Sixties, led by 
Ibsen arid Bjornson, a racO of entirely prosaic .writers, 
great talent, much exercised j with “problems.” The 
lent which began in 1885 brought back the fine masters 
evious imaginative age, silenced the problem-setters, and 
aged a whole generation of new men, realists of a healthier 
In f 88 5' the field was still hekLby the three main names of 


same time grew in reputation and influence.? ■* The advance; of 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson was not so regular, because it was dis- 
turbed by political issues. Moreover, his early peasant tales 
once more, after having suffered great neglect, grew to be a force; 
and. Bjornson’s example has done much to revive an interest 
in the art of verse in Norway. Jonas Lie, the most popular 
novelist of Norway, continued to publish his pure, fresh . and 
eminently characteristic stories. His style, colloquial almost to 
a fault, has neither the charm of Bjornson nor the art of some 
of the latest generation. Ibsen, Bjornson and' Lie continued; 
however, to be the three representative authors of their country, 
Kristian Elster( 1841-1881) showed great talent in his pessimistic 
novels Tom Trondal (1879) and Dangerous People { 1881); 
Kristian Gloersen (b. 1838) had many affinities with Elster; 
Arne Garborg (1851) was brought up under sternly pietistic 
influences in a remote country parish, the child of peasant 
parerts, in the south-west corner of Norway, and the gloom 
of these early surroundings has tinged all his writings. The 
early novels of Garborg wefe written in the peasant dialect, 
and for that reason, -perhaps, attracted' little attention.' It .was 
not until 1890 that he addressed the public in ordinary language* 
in his Extraordinary novel, Tired -Men, which produced a deep 
sensation. Subsequently Gargorg returned, with violence, to 
the cultivation of the peasant language, and took a 1 foremost 
part in the madlstroeiK A novelist of considerable crude force 
was Amalie Skram (i847'-i905), wife of the Danish novelist*, 
Erik Skram. Her novels are destitute of literary beauty, but 
excellent in their local colour, dealing with life in Bergen and the 
west coast. But the most extravagant product of the prosaic 
period was Hans Jaeger (b. 1854), a sailor- by profession, who 
left the sea, obtained some instruction and embarked on literature! 
Jaeger accepted the naturalistic formulas wholesale, and outdid 
Zola himself in the harshness of his 'pictures of life. Several of 
Jaeger’s books, and in particular his novel Morbid Love (1893), 
were immediately suppressed, and can with great difficulty be 
referred to. : Knud Hamsun > (b. i860) has been; noted for his. 
egotism, and for the bitterness of his attacks upon his fellow- 
writers and the great names of literature. Hamsun is seen at 
his best in the powerful romance called Hunger (1888). A writer 
of a much more. pleasing, and in its quiet way of a, much more 
original order, is Hans Aanrud (b. 1863)/ His hutuour, applied 
to the observation of the Ostland . peasants^ Aanrlud himself 
comes from the Gulbrandsdal — is exquisite; he is. .by far The 
most amusing of recent Norwegian writers, a race whose fault it 
is to take life too seriously. His story, How Our Lord made Hay 
at Asmund BergemellunT s (1887), is a little masterpiece. Peter 
Egge (b.1869) , ayoung novelistand playwright from Trondhjem, 
came to the front with careful studies of types of Norwegian 
temperament. In his Jacob and Christopher (1900) Egge also 
proved himself a successful writer of comedy. Gunnar Heiberg 
(b. 1857),' although older than most of the young generation, 
has but lately come into prominence. His poetical drama, The 
Balcony, made a sensation in 1894, but ten years earlier fiis 
comedy, of Aunt Ulrica should have awakened anticipation. 
His strongest- work is. Love’s Tragedy (1904). Two young writers 
of great promise were removed in the very heyday of success, 
Gabriel Finne (1866-1899) and Sigbjorn Obstf elder (1:866—19.0,0;):. 
The last mentioned, in The Red Drops and The Cross-, published 
in 1897, gave promise of something new in Norwegian literature. 
O.hstfelder, who died in a hospital in Copenhagen in August 1900, 
left afi important book in MS., A Pries,? s 'Diary {1901)'. , 

Verse was banished from Norwegian literature, during the 
years that- immediately preceded 1885. The credit of restoring 
it belongs to Sigurd Bodtker, who wrote an extremely naturalistic 
piece called 'Love, in , the manner of Heine. The earliest real 
poet of the new generation is, however; Niels :ColJett Vogt (b. 
1864),- who published a little volume of Poems in 1887, Afne 
Dybfest (1868^-1892), a young anarchist who ’commit tedvstiitide, 
was- a : depadent egotist of the most pronounced type, but a 
poet of unquestionable talent, and the writer of a remarkably 


tly afterwards a collection of his lyrics. Vogt and V. Krag 
inued to be the leading lyrical writers of >the period, and 
DUgh they have many imitators, they cannot be said to have 
id any rivals. Vilhelm Krag . turned to prose fiction, and 
tiovels Isaac Seehuusen (1900) and Isaac Kapergast (1901) 
excellent studies of Westland life. More distinguished as 
tvelist, however, is his brother, Thomas P. Krag (b. 1868), 
published a series of romantic novels, of which Ada Wilde 
7) is the most powerful. His short stories are full of delicate 
m. Hans E. Kinck (b. 1865) is an accomplished writer of 
t stories from peasant life, written in dialect. Bernt Lie 
c868) is the author of' popular works of fiction, mainly for 
foung. Sven Nilssen (b. 1864) is the author of a very successr 
novel, The Barque Franciska (1901). With him may be 
tioned the popular dramatist and memoir-writer, John 
Lsen (b. 1851), author of The Widow’s Son. Johan Bojer 
1872) has written satirical romances, of which the most 
erful is The Power of Faith (1903). Jakob Hilditch (b. 
.) has written many stories and sketches of a purely national 
, and is the anonymous author of a most diverting parody 
mal provincial journalism, Tranviksposten (1900-1901). 
ne leading critics are Carl Nasrup (b. 1864) and Hjalmar 
stensen (b. 1869), each of whom has published collections 
says dealing with the aspects of recent Norwegian literature, 
death of the leading bibliographer and lexicographer of 
way, Jens Braage Halvorsen (1845-1900), indicted a blow 
1 the literary history of his country; his Dictionary of 
vegian Authors (1885-1900) — left for completion by Half dan 
t — is one of the most elaborate works of its kind ever 
jrtaken. Among recent historians of Norway much activity 
been shown by Ernst Sars (b, 1835) and Yngvar Nielsen 
1843). The great historian of northern jurisprudence was 
d. B. Aubert (1838-1896), and in this connexion T. H. 
lehoug (b. 1822) must also be mentioned. The leading 
>sopher of Norway in those years was the Hegelian Marcus 
tb Monrad (b. 1816), whose Aesthetics of 1889 is his master- 

he close of 1899 and the beginning of 1900 were occupied 
l discussion, in which every Norwegian author took part, 
as to the adoption of the landsmaal , or composite 
mi * 9 dialect of the .peasants, in place of the rigsmaal or 
Dano- Norwegian. Political prejudice greatly em- 
rsy * bittered the controversy, but the proposition that the 
smaal , which dates from the exertions of Ivar Aasen (q.v.) 
850, should oust the language in which all the classics of 
way are written, was opposed by almost every philologist 
writer in the country, particularly by Bjornson and Sophus 
ge (b. 1833). On the other side, Arne Garborg’s was almost 
only name which carried any literary weight. The maal 
no doubt enriched the literary tongue of the country with 
y valuable words and turns of expression, but there the 
mtage of it ends, and it is difficult to feel the slightest 
pathy with a movement in favour of suppressing the language 
hich every one has hitherto expressed himself, in order to 
>t an artificial dialect which exists mainly on paper, and 
:h is not the natural speech of any one body of persons 
ughout the whole of Norway. 

JTHORiTiES. ; — La Norvhge litleraire , by Paul Botten-Hansen 
4-1.869), is an admirable piece of bibliography, but comes down 
arther than 1866. Jens Braage Halvorsen (1845-1900) left 
admirable and exhaustive Norsk F or f alter -Lexikon, 1814-1880 
•wegian Dictionary of Authors) incomplete; but the work was 
inued by Halfdan Koht. See also Henrik Jaeger, Illustreret 
k literaturhistorie (Christiania, 1892-1896) ; to which an appendix 
Tidsrum 1890-1904 was added by Carl Naerup in 1905; Ph. 
^eitzer, Geschichte der skandinavischen Litefatur (Leipzig, 1889); 
I. Horn, History of the Literature of the Scandinavian North (Eng. 
3,, Chicago, 1884); Edmund Gosse, Northern Studies (2nd ed., 
). (E. G.) 

3RWEGIAN SEA, the sea enclosed between Norway, the 
land and Faeroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland, Spitsbergen 
Bear Island. Its basin is bounded on the E. by the Spits- 


the Wyville-Thomson ridge, the Faeroe-Iceland ridge and the 
Iceland-Greenland ridge; on the W. by the coast of Greenland 
and on the N., so far as is known, by a ridge extending from 
Greenland to Spitsbergen. The Norwegian Sea is thus placed 
between the basins of the Atlantic on the one 'side and of the 
Arctic Ocean on the other: the mean depth of the submarine 
ridge separating it from the former being about 300 fathoms, 
and from the latter probably about 400 fathoms. The basin 
itself consists of a series of deeps, separated from one another 
by transverse ridges. Nansen and Helland-Hansen give the 
following results of measurements of the area: 


2*58 million sq. km. 

1-79 

1-65 

1*05 „ tt 

°* 3 ° . .. .. 

4*12 million cubic km. 
1600 metres. 


Area of surface 
Water area at 600 metres 
,, ,, 1000 „ 

„ „ 2000 „ 

„ „ 3000 

Volume .... 

Mean depth . 

The Norwegian Sea forms the meeting-place of waters coming 
from the Atlantic and Arctic oceans, and it also receives coastal 
waters from the North Sea and connecting areas, and from the 
Barents Sea. As communication with other basins is cut off 
comparatively near the surface, the inflow and outflow of waters 
must take place entirely in the upper strata, and the isolated 
water in the deep basin has typical physical characters of its 
own. 


The distribution and circulation of these waters are of great com- 
plexity, and have formed the subject of study by oceanographers 
since the region was first opened up by the Norwegian North Atlantic 
Expedition, 1876-1878. Much fresh light has been thrown on the 
subject by the work of the International Council for the study of the 
sea, and more particularly by the Norwegian investigators Nansen 
and Helland-Hansen, whose report on Norwegian Fishery and Marine 
Investigations (vol. ii. No. 2, 1909) contains a complete survey of 
present knowledge. (H. N. D.) 

NORWICH, GEORGE GORING, Earl of (i58 3 ?-i66 3 ), 
English soldier, was the son of George Goring of Hurstpierpoint 
and Ovingdean, Sussex, and of Anne Denny, sister of Edward 
Denny, earl of Norwich. He was knighted in 1608, and became 
a favourite at court, benefiting largely from monopolies granted 
by Charles I. He became Baron Goring in 1628, and privy 
councillor in 1639. When the troubles between Charles and his 
parliament became acute Goring devoted his fortune freely 
to the royal cause; and the king in November 1644 renewed 
for him the title of earl of Norwich which had become extinct 
at his uncle’s death. He went with the queen to Holland in 
1642 to raise money for the king, and in the autumn of the next 
year he was seeking arms and money from Mazarin in Paris. 
His proceedings were revealed to the parliament in January 
1644 by an intercepted letter to Henrietta Maria. He was 
consequently impeached of high treason, and prudently remained 
abroad until 1647 when he received a pass from the parliament 
under a pretext of seeking reconciliation. Thus he was able to 
take a prominent part in the Second Civil War of 1648 (see 
Great Rebellion). He commanded the Kentish levies, which 
Fairfax dispersed at Maidstone and elsewhere, and was forced 
to surrender unconditionally at Colchester. He was condemned 
to exile in November 1648 by a vote of the House of Commons, 
but in the next month the vote was annulled. Early in the next 
year a court was formed under Bradshaw to try Norwich and 
four others. All five were condemned to death on the 6th of 
March, but petitions for mercy were presented to parliament, 
and Norwich’s life w-as spared by the Speaker’s casting vote. 
Shortly after his liberation from prison in May he joined the 
exiled court of Charles II., by whom he was employed in fruitless 
negotiations with the duke of Lorraine. He became captain 
of the king’s guard at the Restoration, and in consideration of 
the fortune he had expended 'in the king’s service a pension of 
£ 2000 a year was granted. him. He died. at Brentford on the 
6th of January 1663. By his wife Mary Nevill (d. 1648) , daughter 
of the 6th Lord Abergavenny, he had four daughters and two 
sons: George, Lord Goring (</,$>.); and Charles, who fought 


rithout heirs in March 1671. 

IWICH, a city and one of the county-seats of New London 
y, Connecticut, U.S.A., in the township of Norwich, at the 
where the Yantic (which expands here in “ The Cove ”) 
hetucket rivers join and form the Thames. Pop. (1900) 
township, 24,637, which included that of the city (17,251, ! 
ing 4597 foreign-born); (1910) of the city, 20,367, and of the 
hip, 28,219. The city area in 1906 was 5*63 sq. m. Norwich 
mi by the New York, New Haven & Hartford and the 
al Vermont railways, by steamers from New York and 1 
London, and by interurban electric lines connecting with 
nantic, New London and other neighbouring places. The 
3 at- the head of navigation on the Thames river, whose 
el is 100-200 ft. wide and r4 ft. deep. The residential 
Ider portion of the city is built on the rising ground between 
alleys of, the two streams; along their banks lies the 
?ss district. In Sachem Street is the grave of Uncas 
1682), a Mohegan Indian chief and friend of the early 
rs; the corner-stone of the granite monument over the 
was laid by President Andrew Jackson in 1833. North-east 
Roman Catholic Cemetery, in the extreme eastern part of the 
s a monument to Miantonomo, a sachem of the Narragan- 
ibe of Indians, who was put to death here. Among the 
pal buildings and institutions are the Congregational 
:h, organized in 1660; the Norwich Free Academy (1856) 
ts Slater Memorial Hall, in which are the Peck Library 
in Art Museum, and the Converse Art Annex and Art 
:tion; the Otis Public Library (1848); the William W. 
is Hospital; a state hospital for the insane and a state 
lry. In the 18th century, and early in the 19th, Norwich 

1 lucrative trade with the Atlantic ports and the West 
>, but later manufacturing became the most important 
try; the manufactures including textiles, cutlery, fire- 

paper, electrical supplies, printing presses, &c. In 
the factory products were valued at $6,022,391, With 
ity’s growth in manufacturing there has been a large 
ise in the foreign element in the population. The muni- 
ty owns and operates the waterworks, and gas and electric- 
ig plants. 

rwich was settled in 1659. by colonists from Saybrook 
■ the leadership of Captain John Mason (1600-1672), who 
:rushed the power of the Pequot Indians in Connecticut 
37, and the Rev. James Fitch (1622-1702), who became 
sionary to the Mohegans. 1 The tract was purchased from 
lohegan chiefs, Uncas, Owaneco and Attawanhood, and 
ittleraent was called Mohegan until 1662, when the present 
was adopted. During and preceding the War of Independ- 
;he citizens of Norwich were ardent Whigs, various members 
; well-known Huntington family being among their leaders. 2 
member 1767, in reply to a message from Boston, a town- 
ng forbade the use of tea, wines, liquors and foreign 
factures; in 1770 all citizens were forbidden to hold 

le principal village of the Mohegans was originally, it seems, 
e site of Norwich. Subsequently the village of Mohegan (on 
r . bank of the Thames, about 3 m. S. of Norwich) became their 
pal settlement, and the remnant, numbering about 100 indi- 
ls of mixed blood in 1904, still live here and in the vicinity, 
orwich was the birthplace of Benjamin. Huntington (1736- 
, a member of the Continental Congress in 1780-1784 and 1787- 
a representative in Congress in 1789-1791, judge of the state 
ior court in 17^3-1798, and first mayor of Norwich in 1784- 
of Jabez Huntington (1719-1786), a patriot leader and major- 
3.1 of Connecticut militia during the War of Independence; of 
n, Jedediah Huntington (174.3-1818), also a patriot leader, a 
iier-general in the Continental Army (1777-1783), and a founder 

2 Society of the Cincinnati; of Jedediah’s brother, Ebenezer 
ington (17547*1834), a soldier and in 1810-1811 and 1817- 
a representative in Congress; and of Jedediah’s nephew, Jabez 
uns Huntington (1788-1847), a jurist, a representative in 
ress in 1829-1834, and a member of the U.S. Senate in 1840- 

Samuel Huntington (1731-1796) removed to Norwich about 
was a member of the Continental Congress in 1776-1783 and its 
lent in 1779-1781, was a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
a justice of the supreme court of Connecticut in 1774-1784, 
overnor of Connecticut in 1786-1796. 


tea, and in 1776 a town-meettng directed the town clerk, to 
proceed with his duties without reference to the Stamp Act: 
Norwich was chartered as a city in 1784. Among the early 
settlers in Ohio many were inhabitants of Norwich. Benedict 
Arnold was a native of Norwich; Mrs Lydia H. Sigourney 
was born here in a house still standing; Donald G. Mitchell 
(“ Ik Marvel ”) was also born here; and Norwich was . the 
home after 1825 of William Alfred Buckingham (1804-1875), 
war governor of Connecticut. ‘ . > "■ 

See F. M. Caulkins* History of Norwich (Hartford, 1866). 

NORWICH, a city and county of a city, municipal, comity 
and parliamentary borough, and the county town of Norfolk, 
England; 114 m. N.E. by N. from London. Pop. (1901), 
111,733. It is served by the Great Eastern railway and also 
by thfe 'Midland and Great Northern joint line. The Great 
Eastern company owns the Thorpe and Victoria stations, and 
the joint line the City station. The city lies in the valley of the 
Wensum, which joins the Yare immediately below. The ancient 
city lay in a deep bend of the Wensum, and the walls (1294- 
1342), with their many towers and twelve gatehouses, of which 
fragments only remain, were 4 m. in circuit. These narrow 
limits, however, were long ago outgrown, for Evelyn writes in 
1671 that “ the suburbs are large, the prospects sweete, with 
other amenities, not' omitting the flower gardens, in which all 
the inhabitants excel. The castle, standing high upon a ste?ep 
mound; is still partly surrounded by earthworks and a ditch 
spanned by a very early bridge. Only the early Norman square 
keep remains, with four tiers of arcading without, and an ornate 
doorway into the great tower. The building long served as a 
prison, but, oh the erection of a new gaol without the city, was 
acquired in 1884 by the corporation and in 1894 adapted as a 
museum : and art gallery. 

The cathedral church of the Holy Trinity lies between the 
castle and the river, on low ground. In 1094 the, seat of the East 
Anglian bishopric Was removed by Bishop Herbert de Lozinga^ 
or Lorraine from Thetford to Norwich, where in 1096 he laid 
the foundation of the cathedral and dedicated it in Txoi, 
establishing at the same time a Benedictine monastery. As 
completed by his successor before the middle of the 12th century 
the cathedral in style was purely Norman; and it still retains 
its original Norman plan to a great degree. Changes and 
additions, however, were made 1 from time to time : — the Early 1 
English lady chapel (demolished about 1580) belonging to tfce 
middle of the 13th century; the Perpendicular spire, erected 
after the collapse of two previous spires of W'ood, to the 15th; 
the west window and porch and the lierne stone vaulting of the 
nave, with its elaborate 328 bosses, to the 15th, and to the 16th 
the vaulting of the transepts and Bishop Nix’s chantry, whilst 
the fine cloisters, 175 ft. square, 12 ft. wide, with 45 windows, 
in style mainly Decorated, were begun in 1297 and not com- 
pleted till 1430. The following are the dimensions in feet of 
the cathedral: total length, 407; length of nave, 204; length 
of transepts, 178; breadth of nave and aisles, 72; total height 
of spire, 315 (in England exceeded by Salisbury only); height 
of tower, 140^; height of nave, 69 1 ; height of choir, 83 §. The 
chief entrance on the west is a Perpendicular archway, above 
which is an immense window filled with poor modern stained 
glass. The nave within is grand and imposing, of great length, 
divided by fourteen semicircular arches, whose massive piers 
are in two instances ornamented with spiraL mouldings. The 
j triforium is composed of similar arches. The side aisles are low; 
their vaultings plain. The choir, extending westward some way 
beyond the crossing, is of umisual length, and terminates in an 
apse. The oak stalls and misereres are very richly carved 
work of the 15th century. A curious quatrefoil, opening on thfe 
north side of the presbytery, beneath the confessio or relic 
chapel, deserves mention. There is a monumental effigy of 
Bishop Goldwell ( c . 1499), and another of Bishop Bathutst 
(1837) by Sir F. Chant rey. Mural monuments are plentiful 1 . 
Sir William Boleyn, great-grandfather of Queen Elizabeth, is 
buried on the south side of the presbytery, in the midst of which 


mar apsijdal cnapels^two. remain; ■ and in one-Hhe Jesus 
pel— the ancient colouring has been -renewed. : Two- richly 
pturedy gateways lead, to the. cathedrah— the Erpingham 
i .(1420) , and -the Ethelbert gateway ( c . 1300). The bishop’s 
tee and the deanery, are buildings of high antiquity, but both 
e undergone many alterations. The latter has a well-restored 
pel. A beautiful Early Decorated ruin in the palace garden, 
wn as “ Bishop. Salmon’s gateway,” is supposed to have been 
porch to the great hall ( c . 1319). The diocese covers nearly 
Norfolk, the greater part of Suffolk, ' and a small part of 
lbridgeshire. . 

f the remarkable number of churches, over forty in all t 
^ter Mancroft is by many esteemed the finest parish church 
England. Measuring 212 by 70 ft., it has a richly ornamented 
er and fleche, 148. ft, high, \yith a beautiful peal of twelvp 
s, a long, light clerestory . of thirty-four windows, a fine 
r ed oak roof, a remarkable font cover, and the tomb of Sir 
mas Browne, (d. : 1682)... The majority of the Norwich 
rches are of Perpendicular flint work, mostly of the 15th 
ury. St Andrew, St Stephen, St Michael Coslany, with the 
Perpendicular . Thorpe ..chapel, St John Maddermarket, 
^awrencej, , St Giles, with a tower 126 ft. high, St Gregory, 
felen, St S within,., and St Michael at Plea (so called from the 
deacon’s court .held here) are also noticeable. The Roman 
bLolic.. church of St John the Baptist, begun in 1884 from 
apis by Sir G. s G. Scott, occupies a commanding position outside 
files’s gate. At Carrow, E. of the city, there remain the hall, 
scorated doorway, and other fragments of a Benedictine 
aery. ^ ; 

he grammar, school is a Decorated, edifice, formerly a chapel 
t John, of c. *3p6,,witb. a “ carnary ” or crypt below. Among 
cholars were Sir Edward Coke. Lord Nelson, Raja, Brooke 
George Borrow; ; the traveller and author, in whose work 
■ngro (chap, xiv.) occurs a noteworthy description of Norwich. 
ndrew’s.Hall (124 by 64 ft.) is the seven-bayed nave of tfie 
k Friars’ church, rebuilt .with, the aid of the t r Erpinghams , 
f.een 1440 and. 1470* It is a splendid specimen of Perpen- 
lar. work, with, its twenty-eight clerestory windows and 
tnut hammer-beam roof,, and has served since the Reforma- 
ts a public hall, in which from 1824 have been, held, the 
mial musical festivals. It was. restored in 1863. The guild- 
on the site of an earlier tolbooth, is a fine flint Perpendicular 
:f ure of, 1 4o8“i4i3 : ; the mayor’s council-chamber, with 
iture of. the time of Henry VIII., is an interesting specimen 
court of justice of that period. The city regalia, kept here, 
ide several objects of .historical interest, amongst them a 
d of a Spanish admiral captured by Nelson, with his autor 
h letter presenting it to the city, and a curious figure formerly 
. in the procession of the mayor elect through the city, 
ir -public buildings include a .shire hall, within the. castle 
incts, corn exchange, agricultural hall, volunteer drill , hall, 
acks and gaol on, Household Heath, the Norfolk and Norwich 
ary, rebuilt in 1900 after a fire, and a theatre. Educational 
flishments, . besides the grammar school, include (he Norwich 
Ely Diocesan Training College, and the Municipal Technical 
lute. The museum in the castle contains collections of 
sh, birds, insects, fossils, antiquities, and MSS. and early- 
.s. The chief charitable .institutions, are the Norfolk and 
mCh Hospital, lunatic asylum, Blind asylum and schools, 
y Lind .Infirmary fpr children, a soldiers’ and sailors’ 
tute,. St. Giles’s or old men.’.s hospital (an, ancient foundation), 
Doughty’s Hospital (1687). - 

le .principal industries include foundries and . engineering 
;s,. irpn and wire fence works, brewing, brick works,: chemical 
:s, tanneries, and the production of mustard,, starch, and 
j,... gauze. and lace; and . there are large boot and shoe 
»ries. The great cattle market lies below the castlel The 
icip-al, county and parliamentary boroughs are coextensive. 

, parliamentary. borough returns .two, members. The city 
veined by a lord mayor, .(this title having been conferred 
no), 16 aldermen and 48 councillors. Area, 7,905 acres. 


(Northwic, Norwic) was an important /settlement before, the 
corning of the Angles. Uaistor-by-Norwich, 4 m. S,-df -Norwich, 
is- on the site, of what was. probably, a Romano-British country 
town.. A few Roman remains, have been discovered in^Norwieh, 
itself , but not enough to indicate any real .occupation or habita- 
tion. According to tradition- Uffa Iniade, a '.fortification here 
about 570, but its. history as a royal -borough cannot? be: traced 
before the reign of /Et heist an (924-940),. when it possessed' a 
mint.. After being destroyed by the Danes Norwich:. enjoyed 
a period of prosperity under Danish influence and -was one of . the 
largest boroughs in the kingdom at the Conquest. Ralph, de 
Guader, earl of East Anglia under. William I.,:formed the nucleus 
of a French borough with different customs from the .English, 
and after his forfeiture, .which involved the ruin of many , of; the 
old burgesses, a masonry castle was built and the centre- of 
burghal life gradually transferred to the new community west 
I of it. By 1158, when Henry II. granted the burgesses a charter 
! confirming their previous liberties, the two boroughs seem to 
have; amalgamated. A fuller charter : given by Richard I. in 
1194 and confirmed by later sovereigns- made Norwich a city 
enjoying the same liberties as London. From Henry IV. the 
citizens obtained a charter - ^404), making their city a county 
with a mayor and two sheriffs instead of four bailiffs, and Henry 
V. added twenty-four aldermen and sixty common council-men 
(1418). The cathedral precinct became parcel :of : the city at 
the Dissolution and in 1556 the neighbouring hamlets were 
incorporated in the county of Norwich. The charter of Charles II, 
(1683) remained in force till 183 5,: when one sheriff was removed 
and the number of aldermen, common councilmen and wards 
diminished. Since 1298. Norwich has been represented in parlia- 
ment by two members. Two annual fairs, existing before 1332; 
were formally granted to the city in 1482. One was then, held 
in Lent, the other began on the feast of the .Commemorations of- 
St Paul - (the 30th of June). These have been succeeded by the 
Maunday Thursday horse and cattle fair, and the pleasure 
fairs of Easter and Christmas. The market, Which must< have 
existed before the Conquest, was held daily,in the' 13th century, 
when citizens enclosed . stalls by royal licence. Edward III. 
made Norwich a staple town, and the importance of its trade 
in wool and worsted dates from, his reign. ■ . **' 

-See Victoria County History, Norfolk ;■ W. Hudson, Records of the 
City of Norwich (1906). . . . . .,- . 

NORWICH, a . village and the county-seat of Chenango 
county, New- York, U.S.A., on the Chenango river, 42 m. N.E. 
of Binghamton, Pop* (1910 census), 7422. It is served by 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and' -the New York, 
Ontario & Western railways. The village has three parks, two 
libraries — the Guernsey Memorial Library -and 'the D. L. Follett 
Memorial Law Library— and the Chenango Valley Ffome for 
Aged Women. Norwich is in a dairying and farming region, 
where hops especially are grown; and there are Lluestene 
quarries in the vicinity. There are a variety of manufactures, 
and the New York, Ontario Western has repair shops and 
division headquarters -here. The first settlement was made in 
1792, and the village was incorporated in 1857. 

NORWOOD, a southern district of London, : England, partly 
in Surrey and partly in the county of London" (metropolitan 
borough of Lambeth), The district is .hill}" and well wooded, 
hence the name. It is divided into Upper, Lower and South 
Norwood, all consisting principally of villa residences and detached 
houses, , inhabited by the. better classes.. Among numerous 
institutions are almshouses for the poor of St -Saviour’s, South-: 
warky opened at South Norwood in 1863-, a Jewish convalescent 
home in 1869, and the Royal Normal College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind at Upper Norwood in 1872: ' At Gipsy Hill, 
Upper Norwood, lived Margaret Finch, queen of. the Gipsies,- 
who died in 1740. at the:' age of 109, and was buried in the church- 
yard at Beckenham. - ■ * ■- 

'. NORWOOD, a township in Ndrf oik county., Massachusetts, 
about ^4 m. S.W. of Boston. . Pop. (1900) 5840/(1497 foreign- 
born); (1910) 8014; area» : about 10 sq. m. Norwood is served: 


)rial Library 1 (12,000 volumes in 1909). Norwood’s manu- 
ies include' printing-ink and glue factories, tanneries, an 
oundry, arid the : printing-presses and binderies of J. S. 
ng Co., H. M. Plimpton & Co., and the Norwood Press Co. 
Lally the South or Second Precinct of Dedham, Norwood 
icorporatfed as a township (with the addition of a part of 
>le) under its present name in 1872. 

D. Hamilton Hurd, History of Norfolk County, Massachusetts 
delphia,. 1^64). l ' j 

R.WOOD, a city of Hamilton county, Ohio, U.S.A., adjoining 
inati on the N. E. Pop. (1900), 6480 (718 foreign-bom); 

1 16, 185. It is served by the Baltimore & Ohio South Western 
he Cincinnati, Lebanon and Northern railways, : and by 
:r ban electric railways. No mood has various manufactures, 

> one of the hill suburbs of Cincinnati it is primarily a place 

idence. It has a Carnegie library (a branch of the phblic 
y of Cincinnati) and a Catholic maternity hospital.' Norwood, 
ally called Sharpsburg, was settled about 1798, laid out 
)wn in 1873, incorporated as a village in 1888, and chartered 
ity in 1963. 1 ' 

R.ZAGARAY, a town of the province of Bulacan, Luzon, 
jpine Islands,’ on the Quingua river, about 25 m. N. by E. 
airila. Pop. (1903), 5x31. The inhabitants are engaged 
y in the cultivation of rice and Indian corn, and in lumber- 
*ood timber grows on the neighbouring mountains, and 
iron and gold have beeri found in this region. Neat the 
there is a sulphur spring. The language is Tagalog. 

S AIRIS (also known as' Ansayrii, sometimes Ansariyeh), 
eople who inhabit the mountainous country of N. Syria, 
l is bounded oh the S. by the north end of the Lebanon at 
ahr el-Kebir (Eleutherus), on the N. by Mt Casius, Antioch 
he Nahr el-' Asi (Orontes) . Various settlements of them 
aiiid also in Antioch itself and in Tarsus, Adana, and a few 
places, while in harvest time they come down as far as the 
1 '(Buka t a). Front the time of Strabo until about two 
ries ago, the country was famed for its wine, but now more 
s tobacco (especially at Latakia). The total number of 
iris inhabiting this country is variously estimated at from 
00 to 150,000. 

e origin x>f the name Nosairi is uncertain. Among the more 
t>le explanations is that the name is derived from that of 
>mmed ibn Nusair, who was an Isma'ilite follower of the 
nth 'imam of the Shiites at the end of the 9th century, 
view has been accepted by Nosairi writers, but they transfer 
NFu§air to the 7th century and rhake him the son of the 
■ of Moawiya I., while another tradition (cf. Abulfeda, ; Geog. 
ii. p. 11, No. 7) identifies him with Nh§air, a freedman 
ic caliph *Ali; It is, however, noteworthy that Pliny 
nat. v. 81)' givSs the name Nazerini to the inhabitants of 
district. In- this part of Syria paganism remained even 

> tire middle ages (cf. Archives de V Orient latin, vol, ii. 2; 
5), and there is a complete absence of churches of the ‘5th 
e-7th centuries in these mountains. In the’ 7th century' the 
s ihvaded Syria, but do not seem to have got into these 
itains. At the end of the 10th century, how r ever, the Isma'- 
propaganda won some success among 'the people. Their 
gholds were taken by Raymond in 1099, and later Tancred 
ed the very summits.' In 1132-1140 the Assassins, (q.v.) 
d possession of their chief towns, but Saladin recovered 

in 1188. In 1317 the stdtan Bibars endeavoured to con- 
them to orthodox Islam, and built many mosques, but Ibn 
ta (i. '177) Says ' they , did not use them. A fatwa of 
Paimlyya (d. 1327) of this time shows that the Nosairis 
regarded with fear and hatred by\the orthodox. For the 
500 years they were given over to their Own internal 
ites, until they came under the power of Ibrahim Pasha 
^3 2. At the ^present tiriie they are under the direct ad- 
oration of the Turks. - 

e religion of j:he Nosairis seeins to have been almost the same 
ie first yehrs of the' 5th century a.h. (nth century a.d.) 


it seems tobea syncretism of Isma’ilite doctrines and. the ancient 
heathenism of Harran. The ages of the * world • are seven ip 
number, ieach of these having its own manifestation of deity** 
But the manifestation of The 7 th age is not a Mahdi whous.yet 
to come, but the historical person 'Ali ibn abu Talib. This is 
stated in the crudest form in Sura 11 of the Majmu “ I testify 
that there is no god but 'Ali ibn abu Talib:” ‘*Ali is also called 
the Ma'na (“ Idea cf. the Logos of the -New TestambM), 
hence the Nosairis are also -called the Ma'nawiyya. .'Ali created 
Mahomet, who is known as the Isni (“ Name ”), and a trinity is 
formed by the addition of Salman ul-FarisI, who is the Bab 
(“ Door ”), through whom the propaganda is made, and through 
-whom one comes to God. A mysterious symbol muchlus'ed<in 
their ceremonies of initiation consists of the three letters 'Ain^ 
Mim , Sin, these being the initials of 'Ali, Mahomet and Salman; 
Of these three, however, 'Ali is the supreme. In Sura- 6»of the 
Majmu the Nosairi says: - 1 make for the Door, I prostrate 
myself before the Name, I worship the Idea.” Each of the seven 
manifestations of God in the ages of the world has been opposed 
by an adversary. •• ^ 

The Nosairis are divided into four sects. (1) The Haid^ris* 
(from the name haidari , “ lion,” given to 'Ali : on account of ’his 
valour) are the most advanced. (2) The Shamalis or Shamsis 
preserve many traces of the old nature- worship; *Alr(f^. the 
supreme god) is the heaven, Mahomet is the sun, Salman the 
moon. (3) On the other hand the Kalazis, so named from a 
sheik Mahommed ibn Kalazi (cf. E. Salisbury in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, viii. 237), or Qamaris, ■ hold 
that the supreme god ('Ali) is the moon, not the sun.. Their 
poetry addressed to the moon is translated by C. Huart in the 
Journal asiaiique, ser. vii. vol. xiv. pp. 190 £f. (4) The Ghaibis 
are worshippers of the air, for God is invisible. In this thepcbme 
nearer to the ordinary Isma'ilite doctrines Religion is restricted 
among the Nosairis to the initiated, who must be adiilts. over 
fifteen years of age and of Nosairi parentage. The initiator., 
who must not be a relative, becomes a spiritual father, and the 
relation cannot be broken except by his consent. The initiation 
consists of three stages. In the first the novice is received and 
told to meditate on the three .mystic letters; in the second, 
after a period of forty days-, he is taught the titles of the x6 
suras of the Majmu ; in the third, after seven or nine-moriths 
(intended to correspond with the ordinary period of gestation) , 
he is taught Suras 5, 6 and 9, learns the meaning of the three 
mystic letters and goes through a further period of instruction 
from his initiator. The initiated are. divided into two classes, 
the sheiks, who are recruited from the families of sheiks only, 
and the ordinary members. 

The Nosairis are believers in metempsychosis. The pious 
Nosairi takes his ra:nk- among the stars, but the body of the 
impious undergoes many transformations. 

Bibliography. — Rene Dussaud, Histoire de la religion des Nosairis 
(Paris, .1900) ; St Guyard, ‘‘ Le Fatwa d’lbn Taimiyyah sue les 
Nosairis," in- Journal asiaiique (ser. vi. vol. xviii. pp. 158 ff). List of 
forty Nosairi MSS. by J. Catafago in Journal asiaiique (ser. vii. vol. 
viii' pp. 523 ff). C. Huart, “ La Poesie religieuse des Nosairis,” 
Journal asiaiique (ser. vii. vol. xiv. pp. T90 ff). ; The Kxtab ul Bakula, 
containing the Majmil', was published, at Beirut, .1863, and trans : 
lated for the most part by E. Salisbury in the Journal ofthe.A.mer. 
Or, (viii. 227-308). ^ . (G.W.T.j 

NOSARI, or Navsari, a town in : India, in the state- of Baroda, 
on the left bank of the Purna river, 147 m. by rail N. of Bombay. 
Pop. (1901), 21,451. It is an ancient place, known to Ptolemy 
as Nasaripa. It was One of the : earliest settlement^ of the 
Parsees in Gujarat, after their banishment from Persia in the 
1 2th century. It is still the home of their mobeds , or sacerdotal 
class, and contains their most venerated “ fire temple.” Mdny 
small industries are carried on, including the weaving of the 
kusti , ot sacred thread of the Parsees. There is also considerable 
trade by both rkil and Water, for the river is navigably. The 
public buildings arid the private houses, especially those in the 
suburbs, are unusually good. * . 


ils, nasus, nose, Fr. nez), the organ of the sense of smell 
in man and other animals (see Olfactory System). The 
cting feature above the mouth, to which the word is usually 
cted in man, is, in the case of the lower animals, called 
■ or muzzle, or, if much prolonged, proboscis or trunk, 
stril,” the external opening into the nose, is from O.Eng. 
yrl ( thyrl or thirl, hole or opening) . 

'SOLOG Y (Gr. voaos, . disease, and \ 6 yos, science), that 
:h of medical science which deals with the classification 
seases; the term is applied, also to a collection of diseases, 
to the special character of a particular disease and the 
ent opinions concerning it. 

SSEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
antly situated on the Freiberger: Mulde, 51 m. S.E. from 
dg by the railway to Dresden via Dobeln, and at the junction 
ine to Moldau. Pop, (1905), 4879. It possesses an ancient 
- crowning a height above the river, and has extensive 
ifactures of boots and shoes, leather and paper. In the 
idiate vicinity are the ruins of the Cistercian monastery 
tenzella, or Altzella, founded in 1145, and a noted school 
lilosophy during the 13th-! 5th. centuries. In. the chapel, 
ti was built in 1347 and restored in 1787, lie the remains 
n margraves of Meissen, members of the family of Wet tin. 
foundation was secularized in 1544. The valuable annals, 
won vetere Cellense majus and Chronicon minus , giving 
tory of Saxony during the 13th and 14th centuries, were 
ved to the university library of Leipzig in 1544. They are 
ed in Band xvi. of the Monumenta Germaniae historica. 
tores (1S59). 

; E. Beyer, Das Cistsrcienslift und Kloster Alt-Celle (Dresden, 

l. ■ • : 

ISSI-B& properly Nosy-be, i.e . “ Great island,” an island 
t 8 m. off the N.W coast of Madagascar, in 13 0 23' S., 
5' E. It is 14 m. long by 10 broad, and has an area of 130 
a. Nossi-be is volcanic, the N. and S. parts of older, the 
*al part of more modern date. Besides a number of true 
inic: craters (Lokobe, the highest point, is i486 ft. above the 
there are numerous crater-lakes level with the ground 
Nature, March 1877, p. 417). The climate is similar to that 
[ayotte (see Comoro Islands), and the neighbouring islet 
ossi-komba, about 2000 ft. above the sea, serves for a sana- 

m. Pop. (1902), 9291. Hellvilie, the chief town (so called 
De Hell, governor of Reunion at the time of the French 

xatiori), is a port of call for the Messageries Maritimes and 
ntre for the coasting trade along the western shores of 
agascar. There is excellent anchorage, and a pier 800 ft. 

The soil is very fertile, and there are forests of palms and 
000s. The chief products are coffee, sesame, the sugar-cane, 
1, vanilla and tobacco. There are numerous sugar factories 
rum distilleries. 

1837 Tsiomeko, chief tainess of one of the numerous divisions 
le western Malagasy known under the common name of 
.lava, was expelled by the Hova and fled to Nossi-be and 
i-komba. Failing assistance from the imam of Muscat, 
accepted French protection in 1840, ceding such rights as 
assessed on the N.W. coast of the mainland. The French 
possession in 1841, and in 1849 an unsuccessful attempt 
made to expel them. The administration was entrusted 
subordinate of the governor of Mayotte until 1896, when 
>i-be was placed under the administration of Madagascar 

>. (J. Si.*) 

)STALG 1 A (Gr. pharos, return home, and aXyos, grief), 
s-sickness, the desire when away to return home, amounting 
crimes to a form of melancholia. 

JSTRADAMUS (1503-1566), the assumed name of Michel 
Jotredame, a French astrologer, of Jewish origin, who was 
at St Remi in Provence on the 13th of December 1503. 
r studying, humanity and philosophy at Avignon, he took 
degree of- doctor of medicine at Montpellier in 1529. He 
ed at Agen, and in 1544 established himself at Salon near 


1 555 be published at Lyons a book of rhymed prophecies under 
the title of Centuries, which secured him the notice of Catherine 
de' Medici; and in 1558 he published an enlarged edition with 
a dedication to the king. The seeming fulfilment of some of 
his predictions increased his influence, and Charles IX. named 
him physician in ordinary. He died on the 2nd of July 1566. 

The Centuries ot Nostradamus have been frequently reprinted, 
and have been the subject of many commentaries. In 1 78 1 they 
were condemned by the papal court, being supposed to contain a 
prediction of the fall of the papacy. Nostradamus was the author of 
a number of smaller treatises. See Bareste, Nostradamus (Paris, 
1840). 

NOSTRUM (neuter of Lat. nosier , our), the name given to 
preparations of which the ingredients are not made publicly 
known, a . patent or u quack ” medicine; it is taken, from the 
label ( ;t of our own make ”) formerly attached to such medicines. 

NOTARY, or Notary Public. In Roman law the notarius 
was originally a slave or freedman who took notes ( notae ) of 
judicial proceedings in shorthand. The modern notary corre- 
sponds rather to the tabellio or tabularvus than to the notarius. 
In canon law it was a maxim that his evidence was worth that 
of two unskilled witnesses. \ 

The office of notary in England is a very ancient one. It 
is mentioned in the Statute of Provisors, 25 Edward III. stat. 
4. The English notary is an ecclesiastical officer, nominated, 
since the Peterpence Dispensations Act ,1533-1534, by the 
archbishop of Canterbury through the master of the faculties 
(now the judge of the provincial courts of Canterbury and York), 
in order to secure evidence as to the attestation of important 
documents. All registrars of ecclesiastical courts must be 
notaries. A notary’s duties, however, are mainly secular. . “ The 
general functions of a notary consist in receiving all acts 
and contracts wffiich must or are wished to be clqthed with an 
authentic form; in conferring on such documents the required 
authenticity; in establishing their date; in preserving originals 
or minutes of them which, when prepared in the style and with 
the seal of the notary, obtain the name of original acts; and in 
giving authentic copies of such acts ” (Brooke, On the Office 
of a Notary , chap. iii.). The act of a notary in authenticating 
or certifying a document is technically called a “ notarial act.” 
In most countries the notarial act is received in evidence as a 
semi-judicial matter, and the certificate of a notary. is probative 
of the facts certified. But English law' does not recognize 
the notarial act to this extent. An English court will, in certain 
cases, take judicial notice of the seal of a notary, but not that 
the facts that he has certified are true, except in the case of a 
bill of exchange protested abroad. 

The most important part of an English notary’s duty is the 
noting and protest of foreign bills of exchange in case of non- 
acceptance or non-payment. This must be done by a notary in 
order that the holder may recover. He also prepares ship pro- 
tests and protests relating to mercantile matters, and authenti- 
cates and certifies copies of documents and attests instruments 
to be sent abroad. The office of notary is now usually held 
by a solicitor. In London he must be free of the Scriveners’ 
Company. 

In Scotland, before the reign of James III., papal and imperial 
notaries practised until the 29th of November 1469, when an act 
was passed declaring that notaries should be made by the king. It 
would appear, however, that for some time afterwards there were 
in Scotland clerical and legal notaries — the instruments taken 
by the latter bearing faith in civil matters. In 1551 an act was 
passed directing sheriffs to bring or send both kinds of notaries 
to the lords of session to be examined; and in a statute, passed 
in 1 555, it was ordained that no notary, “ by whatsoever power 
he be created,” should use the office “ except he first present 
himself to the said lords, showing his creation, and be admitted 
by them thereto.” It does not appear that, this statute vested 
the right of making notaries in the court of session; but in 1563 
it vras by law declared that no person should take on him the 
office, under the pain of death, unless created by the sovereign’s 


exercised exclusive authority on the admission of notaries 
legal matters, spiritual and ..temporal. The position of 
ies in Scotland is somewhat higher than it is in England, 
the United States, notaries are appointed by the governors 
; states, and their authority to act is limited to the state 
.ich they are appointed/ They are state officers, and their 
5 in the main are attesting deeds and other instruments, 
aking affidavits and depositions; all such documents 
l are intended to be used in the federal courts must have 
itarial seal affixed. They also protest bills of exchange, and 
ne states they have the powers of a justice of the peace. 
France, notaries receive all acts and contracts to which the 
is thereto must give or desire to give the authenticity 
fied to the acts of a public authority; they certify the date, 
rve the originals and give copies or duplicates. Notaries are 
rated by the president of the republic on the recommenda- 
if the keeper of the seals. They cannot act as notaries and 
ise as advocates, or hold any magisterial office, nor must 
engage in business. Notaries are divided into three classes: 
of towns which have a court of appeal ; those of towns which 
a court of first instance; those of the other towns and com- 
s. ‘The first and second classes can practise wherever the 
fiction 6 f their courts extends; the third class only in their 
n. They must obtain the sanction of the minister of 
e should they desire to change from one district to another, 
must serve an apprenticeship of six years (with exceptions) 
lotary of the class to which they desire to belong. Every 
y is bound in a certain sum fixed by the government as 
ity for the due discharge of his duties. Since 1896 the 
aeration of the more important classes of notaries has 
regulated by law. Each district has a chamber of notaries, 
r exercises disciplinary powers over its members. 

Germany, notaries are appointed by the president of the 
s of law and the minister of justice in their respective 
j; they carry on their profession for their own benefit, 

10 not, except in Wiirttemberg, receive any fixed salary, but 
fees from the parties they represent. They may not refuse 
services, save on good and sufficient ground. In some 
tan states, notably Saxe-Weimar and Hesse-Darmstadt, 

are no notaries. In Wiirttemberg, Baden, Bavaria, 
e-Lorraine, Rhenish Prussia and Austria, they form a 
ict class, while in the other German states they generally 
ine the notarial office with that of advocate. There is no 
of rules for the whole empire, the new Biirgerliches Geseiz- 
leaving it to each state to frame its own regulations. 

TE (Lat. nota , mark, sign, from noscere , To know), a mark, 
cularly a sign by which a musical sound (also called a note) 
Heated in writing. (see Musical Notation). The term is 
applied to an abstract or memorandum of documents, 
hes, &c. This appears to have been first in legal use, 
dally in the process of the transfer of land by fine and 
ery (see Fine). Further extensions of this meaning are to 
planation, comment or addition, added in the margin or at 
oot of the page to a passage in a book, &c,, or to a corn- 
cation in writing shorter or less formal than a letter, 
e ordinary distinction, between note and letter is reversed 
Iplomacy. Diplomatic notes are written communications 
mged between diplomatic, agents or between them and the 
>ters of foreign affairs of the government to^'hich they are 
dited; they differ from, ordinary letters in having a more 

11 character and in dealing with matters of more immediate 
definite importance: e.g, the. notification of adhesion to a 
y, of the re-establishment of diplomatic relations after a 
&c. Sometimes, by agreement, a mere exchange of notes 
he force of a convention. Collective notes are those signed by 
epresentatives of several powers acting \n concert. Some- 
> identical notes are substituted for collective, i.e. notes 
ical as to form and substance, but signed and delivered 
atelyby the representatives of the several powers. Thus 
>22, at . the congress of Verona, in order to overcome the 


government instead of a collective note. . Circular notes are 
those addressed by one power to the other powers generally, 
e.g . that addressed by Thiers (November 9, 1870), on the proposed 
armistice, to the representatives of the great powers accredited 
to the government of national defence. Confidential notes are 
directed to inspiring confidence by giving an explicit account 
of the views and intentions of the plenipotentiaries and their 
governments. Such a note was sent, for instance, by the 
plenipotentiaries of the allied powers at the conference of.Poros, 
on the 8th of December 1828, to Capo dTstria, the Greek presi- 
dent, to instruct him confidentially as to the results of their 
deliberations. The so-called notes verbales are unsigned, and are 
merely, of the nature of memoranda (of conversations, &c.). 
Notes ad referendum are addressed by diplomatic agents to their 
own governments asking for fresh powers to deal with points not 
covered by their instructions, which they have had to “ refer.” 
Diplomatic notes are usually written in the third person; but this 
rule has not always been observed (see P. Pradier-Fodere, Cours 
de droit diplomatique^ Paris, 1899; vol. ii. p. 524). 

For notes of hand or promissory notes see Negotiable Instru- 
ments and Bill of Exchange, and for notes passing as currency see 
Banks and Banking, Bank-Note and Post. 

NOTHOMB, JEAN BAPTISTE, Baron (1805-1881), Belgian 
statesman and diplomat, was bom at Messancy in Luxemburg 
on the 3rd of July 1805. He was educated at the Athenaeum of 
Luxemburg and the university of Liege. He was in Luxemburg 
when the revolution of August broke out, but was nominated 
a member of the commission appointed to draw up the con- 
stitution. He was a member of the national congress, and 
became secretary-general of the ministry of foreign affairs under 
Surlet de Chokier. He supported the candidature of the duke of 
Nemours, and joined in the proposal to offer the crown to Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, being one of the delegates sent to 
London. When the Eighteen Articles were replaced by the 
Twenty-four less favourable to Belgium, he insisted on the 
necessity of compliance, and in 1839 he faced violent opposition 
to support the territorial cessions in Limburg and Luxemburg, 
which had remained an open question so long as Holland refused 
to acknowledge the Twenty-four Articles. His Essai historique 
et politique sur la revolution beige (1838) won for him the praise 
of Palmerston and the cross of the Legion of Honour from Louis 
Philippe. In 1837 he became minister of public works, and to 
him was largely due the rapid development of the Belgian 
railway system, and the increase in the mining industry. In 1840 
he was sent as Belgian envoy to the Germanic confederation, 
and in 1841, on the fall of the Lebeau ministry, he organized the 
new cabinet, reserving for himself the portfolio of minister of 
the interior. In 1845 he was defeated, and retired from parlia- 
mentary life, but he held a number of diplomatic appointments 
before his death at Berlin on the 6tb of September 1,881. 

See T. Juste, So uvenirs du baron Nothomb (Brussels, 1882). 

NOTICE, a term primarily meaning knowledge (Lat. notitia ), 
as in “ judicial notice ” ; thence it comes to signify the means 
of bringing to knowledge, as in “ notice to quit ” ; at last it 
may be used even for the actual writing by which notice is given. 
The most important legal uses of the word are judicial notice 
and the equitable doctrine of notice. Judicial notice is the 
recognition by courts of justice of certain facts or events without 
proof. Thus in England the courts take judicial notice of the 
existence of states and sovereigns recognized by the sovereign 
of England, of the dates of the calendar, the date and place of 
the sittings of the legislature, &c. The equitable doctrine of 
notice is that a person who purchases an estate, although for 
valuable consideration, after notice of a prior equitable right, 
will not be enabled by getting in the legal estate to defeat that 
right. On the other hand, a purchaser for valuable consideration 
without notice of an adverse title is .as a rule protected in his 
enjoyment of the property. Other common uses of the word 
are notice to quit, i.e. a notice required to be given by landlord 
to tenant, or by tenant to landlord in order to termina te a tenancy 


notice to a person of an action intended to be brought 
tst him, which is required by statute to be given in certain 
; notice of trial, i.e. the notice given by a plaintiff to a 
dant that he intends to bring on the cause for trial; notice 
u of’ personal service of a writ, i.e . by advertisement or 
wise; notice given by one party in an action to the other, 
trial, to produce certain documents in his possession 
>wer; notice to treat, given under the Land Clauses Acts 
iblic bodies having compulsory powers of purchasing land 
preliminary step to putting their powers in force. Notice 
be either express or constructive. The latter is where 
ledge of a fact is presumed irom the circumstances of the 
e.g. notice to a solicitor is usually constructive notice to 
lient. Notice in some cases may be either oral or written, 
usually advisable to give written notice even where oral 
nee is sufficient in law, as in the case of notice to quit. 
American use of notice is practically the same as in England. 
TKER, a name of frequent occurrence in the ecclesiastical 
:y of the middle ages. Notker Balbulus ( c . 840-912) was 
ive of northern Switzerland, and for many years magisler 
» school of St Gall. He compiled a martyrology and other 
5, but is famous for his services to church music and for the 
uences ” of which he wab the composer. He was -canonized 
13. His life is in the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, April 
Notker Labeo (d. June 29th, 1022) was also an instructor 
Gall. His numerous translations, including those of the 
Testament Psalms, the categories of Aristotle, the De 
is Mercurii et Phil ologiae of Martianus Capella, and the 
onsolatione of Boethius, into Old High German, may 
)ly have been the work of his pupils. They possess con- 
dole philological interest, and have been edited by E. G. 

(Berlin, 1837-1847), and by P. Piper under the title 
rs und seiner S chide Schriften (1883-1884). 

J. Kelle, Die Sankt Gaiter deuischen Schriften und Notker 
(Munich, 1888); G. Meyer von Knonau, “ Lebensbild des 
;n Notker," in Mitieil. Antiq. Gesellschaft Zurich (1877). 

rO, a city of Sicily, in the province of Syracuse, and 
. S.W. of it by rail, 520 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 
\. The present town, rebuilt after the earthquake of 1693, 
3 me fine buildings of the early 18th century. The older 
lies 5 m. direct to the north (1378 ft.). It was the ancient 
yt, a city of Sicel origin, left to Hiero II. by the Romans 
3 treaty of 263 B.c. and mentioned by Cicero as a foederaia 
\ ( Verr . v. 51,, 133), and by Pliny as Lqtinae conditionis 
. iii. 8. 14). The remains of this city are almost entirely 
n beneath the ruins of the medieval town, except three 
bers Cut in the rock, one of which is shown, by an inscription 
; library at Noto, to have belonged to the gymnasium, 
the other two were heroq, or shrines of heroes. But exp] or a- 
have brought to light four cemeteries of the third Sicel 
1, and one of the Greek period, of the 3rd and 2nd centuries 
There are also catacombs of the Christian period and some 
ltine tombs. See P. Orsi in ' Notizie degli scavi , 1897, 

. Four miles' to the S. of Noto, on the left bank of the 
•o (Helorus) (E. Pais* Alakta; Pisa, 1891, p. 75 seq.) stands 
le column about 35 ft; in height, which is believed to be 
norial of the surrender of Nicias. This is uncertain; but, 
/ case, in the 3*d century B.c. : a tomb • was excavated in 
ctangular area which surrounds it, destroying apparently 
existing tomb. The later burial belongs to the necropolis 
small town of H dor on, 750 yds. to the S.E., some remains 
ich have been discovered. It was a small advanced post of 
use, belonging probably to the 6th century B.c. See P. 
1 Notizie degli scavi, 1899,' 241, * 

rT t ELIPHALET (1773-1866), American divine, was born 
e 25th of June 1773 at Ashford, Connecticut. He was 
n orphan Arithout resources, but ■ graduated in 1795 at 
1 University. Iri 1804 he became president of Union 
je, Schenectady, New York, a position which he held till 
:ath on the 29th of January Y866: He found the college 


for anthracite coal. His publications include sermons, Counsel's 
to Young Men (1810), and Lectures on Temperance (1847). ; 

Life by C. van Santvoord (ed. Tayler Lewis,- 1876). . ‘ • • 

NOTT, SIR WILLIAM (1782-1845), English general, was the 
second son of Charles Nott, a. Herefordshire farmer, who in 
1794 beqame an innkeeper at Carmarthen. William Nott was 
indifferently educated, but he succeeded, in obtaining a cadet- 
ship jn the Indian army and proceeded to India in 1800. In 
1825 he was promoted to the command of his regiment of native 
infantry; and in 1838, on the outbreak of the first Afghan .war, 
he was appointed, to the command of a brigade. From April to 
October 1839 he was in command of the troops left at Quetta, 
where he rendered valuable service. In November 1840 he 
captured Khelat, and in the following year compelled .Akbar 
Khan and other .tribal chiefs to submit to the British. On 
receiving the news of the rising . of the Afghans at Kabul in 
November 1841, Nott took energetic measures. On the 23rd of 
December the British envoy, Sir William Hay Macnaghten, 
was murdered at Kabul; and in February, 1842 the weak and 
incompetent commander-in-chief, General Elphinstone, sent 
orders that Kandahar was to be evacuated. Nott at once decided 
to disobey, on the supposition that Elphinstone was not a free 
agent at Kabul ; and as soon as he heard the news of the massacre 
in the Khyber Pass, he urged the government at Calcutta to 
maintain the garrison of Kandahar with a view to avenging the 
massacre and the murder of Macnaghten. In March he inflicted 
a severe defeat on the enemy near Kandahar, and in May 
drove them with heavy loss out of the Baba Wali Pass. In 
July he received orders from Lord Ellenborough, the governor- 
general of India, to evacuate Afghanistan, with permission to 
retire by Kabul. Nott arranged with Sir George Pollock, now 
commander-in-chief, to join him at Kabul. On the 30th 'of 
August he routed the Afghans: at Ghazni, and on the 6tK of 
September occupied the fortress, from which he carried away, 
by the governor-general’s express instructions,- the gates :of the 
temple of Somnath; on the 17th he joined Pollock at Kabul. 
The combined army recrossed the Sutlej in December. Nott’s 
services were most warmly commended; he was immediately 
appointed resident at Lucknow, was presented with a sword 
of honour, and was made a G.C.B. In 1843 he returned to 
England, where the directors of the East India Company voted 
him a pension of £1000 per annum. He died at Carmarthen 
on the‘ist of January 1845. 

See Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir ; William Nott , edited by 
J. H. Stocqueier (2 vols., London, 1854); Charles R. Low, The 
Afghan War 1838-1842 (London, 1879), and Life and Correspondence 
of Sir George Pollock (London, 1873); Sir J. W. Kaye, History of 
the War in Afghanistan (2 vols., London, 1851); 

NOTTINGHAM, EARLS OF. The English title of earl of 
Nottingham has been held by different families, notably by the 
Mowbrays (1377 to 1475; merged in the Norfolk title from 
1397), the Howards (1596-1681), and the Finches (1681; since 
17 29 united with that of Winchilsea). For the Howard line see 
the separate article below. Here only the ancestors of the Finch 
line are dealt with. 

Heneage Finch (1621-1682), first- earl of Nottingham Tn 
the Finch line, lord chancellor of England, was descended from 
an old family (see Finch, Ftnch-Hat'ton), many of whose 
members had attained to high legal eminence, and was the eldest 
son of Sir Heneage Finch, recorder of London, by his first wife 
Frances, daughter of Sir Edmund Bell of Beaupre Hall, Norfolk. 
In the register of Oxford university he is entered as born in 
Kent on the 23rd of December 1621’, and probably his native 
place was Eastwell in : that county. He was educated at 
Westminster and at Christ Churchy-Oxford, where he remained 
till he became a member of the Inner Temple in ; 1638; He was 
called to the bar in 1645; and soon obtained a lucrative practice. 
He was a member of the convention parliament of April i66’o, 
and shortly afterwards was appointed solicitbr-general, being 
created a baronet the day after he was* knightedv In Ma:y of the 
following year he was chosen to represent the university o\ 


jras created Baron Finch in 1674^ and earl of Nottingham 
ay 1681. He died in Great Queen Street, London, on the 
of December 1682, and was buried in the church of Raven- 
i in. Bucks. 

3 contemporaries of both sides of politics agree in their high 
ate of his integrity, moderation and eloquence,, while his 
ies as a lawyer are sufficiently attested by the fact that he is. 
poken of as “ the father of equity,” His most important contri- 
n to the statute book is “The Statute of Frauds.” While 
ney-general he superintended the edition of Sir Henry Hobart’s 
rts (1671). He also published Several Speeches and Discourses 
i Tryal of the Judges of King. Charles I. (1660); Speeches to hoik 
ies of Parliament Q679); Speech at the Sentence of Viscount 
ird (1680). He left Chancery Reports in MS., and notes on 
’s Institutes . . • ■ 

iniel Finch (1647-1730), second earl, son of the preceding, 
*ed parliament for Lichfield in 1679. He was one of the 
r councillors who in 1 685 signed the order for the proclamation 
e duke of York, but during the whole of the reign of James 
i kept away from the court. At the last moment' he hesitated 
'in in the invitation to William of Orange, and after the : 
ration of James II. he was the leader of the party who 
in favour of- a. regency. He declined the office of ‘lord- 
cellor under William and Mary, but accepted that of 
tary of state, retaining it till' December 1693. Under 

i he in 1702 again accepted the same office in the ministry 

odolphin, but finally retired in 1704. * On the accession 
eorge I. he was made president of the council,' but in 1716 
nally withdrew from office. He succeeded to the earldom 
Tnchilsea (with which * the Nottingham title now became 
;d) on the 9th - of September 1 729; and died on the ist of 
ary 1730. ■' 1 : , 

ITTINGHAM, CHARLES HOWARD, ist Earl of 1 (1536- 
), English lord high admiral (also known as ! 2nd Lord 
ard of Effingham),- was the eldest son of William, ist Baron 
ard of Effingham, lord high admiral, by his wife, Margaret, 
hter of Sir Thomas Carnage of €o.ity in Glamorganshire, an& 
born in 1536. He was nearly' connected - with Queen Eliza L 

his father’s sister, Elizabeth Howard, being mother of Anne 
yn. During Mary’s reign He^ is said to* have served-at sea 
•his father, and on - the : accession of Elizabeth his kinship, 
her with his good looks and abilities, secured his' early' 
ncemenL In 1559 he was sent as ambassador to France 
jngratulate -Francis II. on his accession, and in 1569 was* 
ral of the’ horse ■'under the Oarl of Warwick for suppressing 
Roman Catholic - rebellion in the north. ' The next year 
)mmanded a squadron of ships to watch the Spanish fleet 

ii tame to conduct the queen of Spain from Flanders, on 
ti occasion “ His lordship, accompanied w T ith 10 ships only 
er Majestie’s 'Navy Royal, environed their Fleet in a most 
ge and warlike sort,-enforced ; them to sloop 'gallant and to 
their bonnets for the* 'queen of England.” 2 In the parlia- 
s of T 563 and 1572 he represented Surrey, and succeeded 
is father’s title on the 29th of January 1573. He was 
lied a knight of the Gartef on the 24th of April 1574, and 
i lord chamberlain -of the- household, an appointment which 
tamed till May 1 585, when he became lord high admiral 
i gland 1 . He also filled the offices of lord lieutenant of Surrey 
high steward of Kingstomupon-Thames. He was one 
te commissioners at the trial of the conspirators in the 
ngton Plot and of Mary, queen of Scots, in 1586, and, accord- 
;o Davison, Elizabeth’s secretary of state, it was owing 
y to his persuasion and influence that Elizabeth signed' 
eath-warrant. 5 

December 1587 he hoisted his flag on the “ Ark.” His 
's at this' time reflect vividly his sense of the impending 
er. “ For the love of Jesus- Christ; Madam,” he writes 
izabeth, “ awake thoroughly and see the villainous treasons 
i about you, ' against your Majesty and your realm, and 

1 i.e. In the Howard [line; see above..’ ' ' . 

2 Fuller’s 'WvHhietf ■'’{{: '■“* v ' - . / ; : 

N icolas ' s Life of Davison} pp. >32 ; 2 58. 28-1 •* » ? 


On the approach of the Armada on the .6th of July 1588, Howard 
describes thus the disposal qf his forces:. “ I have divided 
myself here into three parts, and yet we lie within sight of one 
another, so as if any of us do discover the Spanish fleet We give 
notice thereof presently the one to the other and thereupon 
repair and assemble together. I myself do lie in the middle 
of the channel with the greatest force. Sir Francis Drake hath 
20 ships and. 4 or 5 pinnaces. Which lie beyond Ushant and; Mr 
Hawkins with as many more lieth towards Sciily.” 5 He directed- 
the various engagements (see Armada), and stayed i himself 
to conduct the attack on the “ San Lorenzo,” stranded . off 
Calais,: arriving in consequence at the; great fight off Gravelines 
some time after the engagements bad begun. His tactics have- 
been criticized both by contemporary and by later authorities; 
but his. position was a perilous one, opposed to an overwhelffiing. 
force of the enemy, and rendered still more difficult by the 
queen’s untimely economy, Howard himself contributing largely 
to the naval expenses and to the relief of the numerous* seamen 
poisoned ;by bad food and landed at Margate. “It "were too 
pitiful to have men' starve after such a service.” 6 Instead. of 
risking all in a pitched battle with the enemy, a course which; 
probably appealed more to his dashing subordinates, he resolved 
to pursue the less heroic method of “plucking their feathers 
little by little ” ; 7 and his prudence, while justified by /the 
extraordinary results, was also greatly praised by so good a 
judge as Raleigh. Shortly afterwards, under Howard’s directions, 
a “ Relation of Proceedings ” was drawn up (now printed in the 
Navy Records Society Publications y i. 1-18). 

In 1596 Howard and Essex commanded the expedition against 
Cadiz, ;when a squadron of the enemy’s ships was destroyed 
and two of the number Jnrought home. Howard’s intention was 
to limit the expedition entirely to naval operations, but 
Essex insisted on landing, and Howard, who had been specially: 
I charged by Elizabeth to protect her favourite, 8 was obliged, to 
follow in his support. The town was sacked and the forts 
destroyed; the naval prizes, however, but .for this- -diversion 
would have been more numerous. The council of war then, 
refusing to countenance any further attempts on land;. 
Howard and Essex returned with the. expedition to England. 
On the 22nd of October 1596 Howard was created earl of 
Nottingham. . 

In February . 1 598, on a scare of an intended invasion, he. wa&' 
'ordered to take measures for the defence of the country, and> 
again in 1599, when he was appointed “ Lord Lieut. -general 
of all England,” and exercised full authority both over the army 
and: the navy. -He took a leading part in 1 suppressing the 
rebellion of Essex, and served as a commissioner on his .trial in 
February 1601. In December 1602 he entertained Elizabeth- 
at Arundel House, but made no attempt to rival the gorgeous 
and. expensive entertainments given to the queen by ' some of 
his contemporaries. Elizabeth’s favour, in. his case; required no. 
courting by such methods, and it was to Nottingham that she. 
named James as her successor on her deathbed. He continued 
To hold his office as lord high admiral under the new king, and 
in 1605 was despatched as ambassador to Spain, where his great" 
reputation, together with his amiable character, perfect temper.- 
and unfailing courtesy, secured the successful negotiation of 
peace. He. served on numerous commissions,: including those 
on theunion of the two kingdoms in. 1604, for the trial , of ;fcHS 
conspirators of the Gunpowder Plot and of Henry Garnett in 
1606, and for reviewing the articles and rules: of the order of 
the Garter in- 1618, and he attended Princess Elizabeth on her> 
marriage to the elector palatine with a squadron to Flushing; 
in 1613. Nottingham, who, unlike many of the Howards, was 

4 Navy Records Society: Papers Relating to the Spanish Armadd, i 
June 23rd, i. 22$, ' ■ • : • .'••• 

6 Howard to Walsingham, July 6. Ib. i. 245. 

6 lb. ii. 183. 

7 lb. i. 34 r and Cal. of State P. Dom : 1 $8 1-1590, p. 516. ' 

8 See Hi!s letter to Essex on this subject, Hist. MSS. Comm. 

Marquess of Salisbury s MSS, 239. ' -.'- I * 


recusants, 2 and in the diocese of Winchester for hearing 
iastical causes; he sat on the government commission for 
Bering and expelling Roman Catholic priests, and was 
oned in 1602 from Douay as one of the three enemies most 
. by the recusants. 5 

the report of the. commission on the navy in 1618 and of 
:>uses then exposed, Lord Nottingham, though no blame 
ttached to himself, being now an old man over eighty years 
, vacated his office of lord high admiral, receiving the sum 
>00 with a pension of £1000, and being granted a special 
lence, limited to his person, as earl of Nottingham of the 
• Mowbray creation, and still keeping the lord -lieu tenancy 
rey. He died at Haling House, near Croydon, on the 14th 
cember 1694, and was buried at Reigate, a monument 
afterwards placed to his memory in St Margaret's church 
;stminster. He was a striking and almost heroic figure in 
lizabethan annals, no unworthy leader of such men as 
Hawkins and Raleigh, the defender of his country at 
e of imminent peril, and by his splendid character and 
ss he was placed beyond the reach of the intrigues and 
sies which troubled the reputation of many of his con- : 
>raries and above even the suspicion of ill-doing, 
d Nottingham married (1), in July 1 563, Catherine, daughter 
iry Carey, 1st Lord Hunsdon, cousin to the queen, by whom 

d, besides three daughters, two sons — William, who died 
father’s lifetime, and Charles (1579-1642), who succeeded 
ond earl of Nottingham; and (2), when in his 68th year, 
iret, daughter of James Stuart, earl of Murray, by whom 
d two sons, the youngest of whom, on the death of his 
rother without male issue, succeeded as third earl of 
lgham; on his dying childless in April 1681 the earldom 
le extinct, the barony of Effingham passing to the 
Ldants of the first earl of Nottingham’s younger brother, 
illiam Howard, from whom the fourth earl of Effingham 
ion of 1837). and 14th baron Howard of Effingham (b. 

who succeeded in 1898, was descended. 

PTINGHAM, a city and county of a city, municipal, county 
arliamentary borough, and county town of Nottingham - 
England. Pop. (1901) 239,743. It stands on the left 
t) .bank of the Trent and its tributary the Leen. It is 
1., N.N.W. from London by the Midland railway, and is 
irved by the Great Central and Great Northern railways. 
- communications are afforded by the Grantham canal 
ird, by the Nottingham and Erewash canals westward, com- 
ating with (he Cromford canal in Derbyshire, and by the 
. The plan of the town is irregular, and the main thorough- 
ire generally modern in appearance, many of the old narrow 
j Jiaving been wholly altered or renewed. About the centre 
town is an open market-place some 5! acres in area, said 
the largest of its kind in England. Nottingham Castle 
ies a fine site to the S. , on an abrupt rocky hill. The ancient 
IS: are not large, including only a restored Norman gateway 
agments of the fortifications. In 1878 the site was acquired 
se by the corporation, and the building was opened as the 
igham and Midland Counties Art Museum. The church of 
ary is a fine: Perpendicular cruciform structure, with a 
1 tower. St Peter’s church is mainly Perpendicular, 
lows traces of an earlier building. St Nicholas’ church, 
he castle, is . a plain building of brick dating from 1676. 
are several handsome modern churches, among which is 
iman Catholic cathedral of St Barnabas, from the designs 
iV. Pugin, erected in 1S42-1844. There are a large number, 
mconformist places of worship. The principal secular 
ngs are the guildhall and city sessions court (1887)/ the* 
hall, the Albert Hall and the Exchange; there are tw r o 
pal theatres, the Theatre Royal and the Empire Theatre, 
g educational establishments the principal is University 

e, for which a fine range of buildings was opened in 1881, 

i esp. his letter to Wal singh am, Naval Record Soc . Pub . i, 65. 
st. MSS. Comm. Marquess of Salisbury's MSS. iv. 203. 

1 . St Pap. Dom. 1601-1603 , p. 181. 


history. The free grammar school, founded in 1513, for some 
time in disuse, was revived in 1807, and on its removal in 1868 
to new buildings, became known as the High School. There are 
also the Nottingham High School for girls; the blue-coat 
school, founded in 1723; the People’s College, founded in 1846; 
two technical schools; the Congregational Institute; and the 
Nottingham school of art, for which a fine building was erected 
in 1865 in the Italian style. The Midland Baptist college was 
transferred from C-hilwell to Nottingham in 1882, 

The General Hospital was founded in 1781, and there are the 
Nottingham and Midland eye infirmary, the county asylum 
and the Midland institution for the blinds The Arboretum and 
the Forest are the principal public pleasure-grounds; the county 
I cricket club plays matches on the Trent Bridge ground, and there 
I is a racecourse at Colwick, E. of the city. To the N.W., but 
within the city boundaries, are the industrial districts of Radford 
and Basford, beyond which lies Bulwell, with collieries, limestone, 
quarries and earthenware manufactures. Bestwood Park, in 
the vicinity, contained a hunting lodge of Henry I., being included 
in Sherwood Forest. To the N., Sherwood is a . growing resi- 
dential district; another extends towards Gedling on the E. 
Southward, across the Trent, West Bridgford is another large 
residential suburb. To the W. is Lenton, and Beeston has 
become a populous suburb mainly owing to the establishment of 
large cycle and motor works. 

Nottingham itself became an important seat of the stocking 
trade towards the close of the 18th century. It was here that 
Richard Arkwright in 1769 erected his first spinning frame, 
and here also James Hargreaves had the year previously removed 
with his spinning jenny after his machine had been destroyed by 
a mob at Blackburn. Nottingham has devoted itself chiefly to 
cotton, silk and merino hosiery. Up to 1815 point lace was also 
an important manufacture. In 1808 and 1809 John Heathcoat 
obtained patents. for machines for making bobbin net, which 
inaugurated a new era in the lace manufacture. The industries 
also include bleaching, the dyeing, spinning and twisting of silk, 
the spinning of cotton and woollen yarn, tanning, engineering and 
brewing,, while cycle works and tobacco factories are important, 
and the industries have the advantage of the close proximity 
of coal-mines. Besides the general market there is a large cattle 
market. 

Nottingham received its style of a city and county of a city, 
by letters patent of the 7th of August 1897. The parliamentary 
borough returns three members to parliament, being divided 
into W., E. and S. divisions. The city is. governed by a mayor, 
16 aldermen and 4S councillors. Area, 10,935 acres. 

History . — The advantageous position of Nottingham ( Snoten - 
gaham , N.otingcham) on the Trent, where it was crossed by an 
ancient highway, accounts for its origin, whether in Roman or 
Saxon, times. The Saxon form of the name is taken to refer to 
the caves, anciently used as dwelling-places, which were hollowed 
out of. the soft sandstone. Examples of these occur in the Castle 
rock, in the Rock Holes W. of the castle, in the suburb of Sneinton 
and elsewhere. It was chosen by the Danes for their winter 
quarters in 868, and constituted one, of their five burghs. In 922 
it was secured and fortified by Edw r ard the Elder, who in 924 
built a second “ burgh ” opposite the first and connected with it 
• by a bridge oyer the river. ^Ethelstan, the successor of Edward 
the Elder, established there a royal mint. In 1013 the town 
submitted to Sweyn. William I. erected a castle, and mention 
of a new borough occurs in Domesday Book, and this seems to be 
the first evidence of the existence of the “ French borough ”, 
.which grew up in Nottingham under the Normans, and was 
distinguished from the English borough by the different customs 
which; prevailed in it. Parliaments were held at Nottingham in 
1334, 1337 and 1357, and it was the scene of the conference of 
the judges with Richard II. in August 1387. Several important 
persons have been imprisoned in the castle, among others David 
II. of Scotland. Edw r ard IV. assembled his troops at Nottingham 
in 1461; and it was the headquarters of Richard III. before the 
battle of Bosworth in 1485. In 1642 Charles I. finally broke with 


ng the ensuing Civil War the castle was held by each of the 
parties more than once. In 1644 it was dismantled by 
nwell’s orders. 

enry II. granted the first extant charter, which confirmed 
re burgesses the liberties they had under Henry I., referred 
market on Saturdays., and forbade the working of dyed cloth, 
pt in Nottingham, within ten leagues of the borough. This 
confirmed by John, who also granted a gild- merchant, 
ry III. allowed the burgesses to hold the town in fee-farm, 
Edward L granted them a mayor and two bailiffs, one to 
hosen from each borough. Henry VI. confirmed all preceding 
ileges, first incorporated the mayor and burgesses, and 
Lted that the town, except the castle and the gaol, should be 
unty of itself. Two sheriffs were to replace the two bailiffs i 
; charter remained, except for temporary surrenders under 
ties'll, and James II., the governing charter of the corpora- 
until the Municipal Act of 1835. Nottingham returned 
members to parliament from 1295 until 1885, when the 
iber was increased to three. Edward I. granted an eight- 
s' fair in September and a fifteen-days' fair in November, 
last altered by Richard II, to a five-days’ fair in February. 

> other fairs were granted by Anne; one large fair, Goose 
*, is still held. This begins on the first Thursday in October 
lasts three days. The markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
held by prescriptive right. Besides the Reform riots of 1831, 
tingham witnessed in 18x1 the Luddite c}i s turbances. In 
:> Nottingham was made the seat of a suffragan bishop of the 
:ese of Lincoln, but as it is now in the diocese of Southwell 
*eis no suffragan bishopric. 

OTTINGHAMSHIRE, or Notts, an inland county of England, 
nded N. W. by Yorkshire, W. by Derbyshire, S. by Leicester- 
e and E. and N.E. by Lincolnshire. The area is 843*4 sq. m. 

: N. is inchidedin the great plain of York, and in the extreme 
there is some extent of marshes. The valley of the lower 
nt and that of the Idle are also very flat. In the S.W. between 
tingham and Warsop, the undulations swell into considerable 
'ations, reaching near Mansfield a height over 600 ft. This 
rict includes the ancient Sherwood Forest ( q.v .). Some 
dons of it are still retained in their original condition, and 
re are many very old oaks, especially in the portion known as 
Dukeries (q.v.). The county generally is finely wooded, 
lough to the E. of the valley of the Soar there is a considerable 
tch of wolds: The principal rivers are the Trent, the Erewash, 
Soar and the Idle. The Trent, which enters the county near 
umpton in the S.W., where it receives the Erewash from the 
and the Soar from the S., flows N.E. past Nottingham and 
vark, where it takes a more northerly direction, forming the 
part of the E. boundary of the county till it reaches the Isle 
^xholm (Lincolnshire). The Soar forms for a short distance 
boundary with Leicestershire, and the Erewash the boundary 
b Derbyshire. The Idle, which is formed of several streams 
Sherwood Forest, flows N. to Bawtry, and then turns E. to 
Trent. 

'eology. — All formations, from Lower and Middle Coal Measures, 
rlajn unconformably by Permian, to Lower Lias, crop out suc- 
ively eastward across the county, with a general but slight dip 
ty from the Pennine uplift. The strike of the Carboniferous rocks 
rs from S. to E. in tne S. ; that of younger formations bends to 
/. The Coal Measures, about 3000 ft. thick, continue the Derby- 
e Coalfield. A boring at Ruddington proved the lowest, measures, 
[erlain by Millstone Grit. The remaining Lower and Middle 
asures below the important Top Hard Coal, with the Kilburn, 
in, Deep Hard and Soft Coals, crop out in the south and along the 
wash Valley ; higher strata farther N. All these consist of shale, 
l and little sandstone. They contain Carbonicola acuta , C. 
ista , Neuropteris .heterophylla, Alethopteris and Lepidodendron, 
wing essentially non-marine conditions. But several thin marine 
s occur. The highest measures, divisible into red Etruria Marls, 
tvcastle Sandstones and a red sandy Keele series have been 
ved. underground in eastward succession. A thin basal breccia, a 
dy and marly group, the Magnesian Limestone with Productus 
Yvdus and Schdzodus obscurus (granular dolomite typically , its 
ter part locally a dolomi tic sandstone, the Mansfield building- 
ne)., red gypsiferous Middle Marls, an Upper Limestone, and 
per .Red Marls, collectively 550 ft. thick in the north of .Netting- 


uut uymg our at lNULungnam. v^my ; tne lowest divisions persist so 
far. The more extensive Trias overlaps southward on to the Carbon- 
iferous. Its lower sandstones (Bunter, 660 ft. thick, consisting of 
Lower Red Sandstone with breccias, and Pebble Beds; Keuper 
Waterstones, 200 ft. in the east, mainly brown sandstones, con- 
glomeratic at the base and containing, the fish, Semionotus) form an 
undulating wooded district. Higher red and pale green Keuper 
Marl (700 ft.), with subordinate sandstones and gypsum, makes a low 
agricultural tract on the E;, traversed longitudinally by the Trent. 
Black Rhaetic shales succeed with Pteria ( Avicula ) contorta , Proto - 
cardium rkaeticum and bone-beds, below light-coloured marls and 
limestones (" White Lias "). Lower Lias, almost up to the Semi - 
costatus zone, crops out within the county. The basal Planorbis zone 
contains argillaceous limestones, worked for hydraulic cement at 
Barnston, and saurian remains. Of two types of Glacial boulder- 
clay, mainly confined to the Triassic and Jurassic clays on the E. 
and S.E., one containing Carboniferous and some extraneous boulders 
probably came with the Pennine ice from the N.W. The other, 
uppermost where both occur, and full of chalk and flint, belongs to 
the Chalky Boulder Clay of the North Sea ice. Glacial gravels cap 
the higher ground of the Triassic sandstones. Church Hole, one of 
the Magnesian Limestone caves of C reswell Crags, yielded remains of 
cave-lion, bear, mammoth, rhinoceros, &c. Older river-gravels flank 
the pasture land of the Trent alluvium. 

Climate and Agriculture. — As the higher regions of Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire attract the rain clouds, the climate of Nottinghamshire 
is above the average in dryness; thus, the mean annual rainfall at 
Bawtry is 23*57 in* and at Nottingham 26*8^ in. t On this account 
crops ripen nearly as early as in the S. counties. The soil of about 
one-half the county is gravel -and sand, including Sherwood Forest, 
where it inclines to sterility, and the vallev of the Trent, where there 
is a rich vegetable mould on a stratum of sand or gravel. The land 
along the banksof the Trent is equally suitable for crops and pasture. 
The farms generally are of moderate size, the great majority being 
under 300 acres. Most of the immediate occupants are tenants-at- 
will. Roughly four-fifths of the total area is under cultivation;. 
Apples and pears are grown in considerable quantities, but there are 
not many orchards of large size. Shorthorns are the favourite breed 
of cattle, and dairy farming is considerably prosecuted. The old 
forest breed of sheep is almost extinct, Leicesters and various crosses 
being common. : ? . ; • • • ; 

Industries. — Coalis mined. chiefly on the S.W. border of the county 
near Nottingham and near Mansfield ; there are also mines near 
Worksop. Clay, sandstone and limestone are also extensively raised. 
The lace and hosiery industries are of old establishment in the county, 
Nottingham being the principal centre. There are silk, worsted and 
cotton mills. A large number of hands are employed in machinery 
works, and the cycle and motor manufacture of Beeston is important. 
The manufacture of tobacco and cigars is considerable at Nottingham, 
and Hucknall Torkard. 

Communications. — The main line, of the Midland railway touches 
the S.W, border of the. county, with an alternative route through 
Nottingham, and branches thence N., through Hucknall and Mansfield 
to Worksop, to Newark and Lincoln, from Mansfield to Southwell 
and Newark, &c. The main line of the Great Central railway serves 
Nottingham and Hucknall. That of the Great Northern railway 
serves Newark and Retford, with a branch to. Nottingham and local 
lines in that vicinity. A branch of the Great Central railway, 
formerly (till 1908) the main iifie of the Lancashire, Derbyshire and 
East Coast railway, enters the county, on the W. from Chesterfield, 
and crosses the Dukeries by Ollerton to Dukeries Junction (G.N.R.) 
and Lincoln. The Sheffield-Grimsby line of the Great Central crosses 
the N. of the county by Worksop and Retford. The Trent is navig- 
able throughout the countv, and the Idle between Bawtry and the 
Trent. The principal canals centre upon Nottingham. 

Population and Administration. — The area of the ancient 
county is 539,756 acres, with a population in 1901 of 514,578. 
The area of the administrative county is 540,123. The county 
contains the city and county and municipal borough of Notting- 
ham (pop. 239,743), and the municipal boroughs of Retford or 
East Retford (12,340), Mansfield (21,445) an d Newark (14,992). 
The urban districts are Arnold (8757), Beeston (8960), Carlton 
(10,041), Eastwood (48x5), Hucknall Torkard (15,250), Hucknall 
under Huthwaite (4076), Kirkby in Ashfield (10,318), Mansfield 
Woodhouse (4877), Sutton in Ashfield (14,862), Warsop (2132), 
West Bridgford (7018), Worksop (16,112). For parliamentary 
purposes the ancient county is divided into four divisions 
(Bassetlaw, Newark, Rushcliffe and Mansfield), each returning 
one member; and the parliamentary borough of Nottingham 
returns one member for, each of its three divisions, -There are 
one court of quarter sessions and seven petty sessional divisions. 
The boroughs of Newark' and Nottingham have separate com- 
missions of the peace, also separate courts of quarter sessions; 


total , number of civil ; parishes is . 2061 The ancient county 
lips 231 ecclesiastical parishes and districts, wholly ' or. in 
it is situated ! principally in -the diocese of Southwell and 
yin the- diocese of York. 

Istory . — The earliest Teutonic settlers in the district which 
w Nottinghamshire were an "Anglian tribe who, not later 
the 5th century, L advanced from Lincolnshire along the 
: way, and, pushing their way up the Trent valley, settled 
5 fertile districts of the S. and E., the whole W. region from 
ingham to within a s^ort distance of Southwell being then 
)ied by the vast forest of Sherwood. At the end of the 6th 
cry* Nottinghamshire already existed as organized territory- 
*h its W: limit probably extended no farther than the Saxon 
discovered at Oxton and Tuxford. Nottingham after the 
y of- Wedmore became one of . the five Banish boroughs, 
ie break-up of Mercia under Hardicanute, Nottinghamshire 
deluded in the earldom of the Middle English, but in 1049 
in became part of Leofric’s earldom of Mercia, and descended 
i win and Morkere. The first mention of the shire of Not ting - 
occurs in 1016, when it was harried by Canute. The 
daries have remained practically unaltered since the time 
s Domesday Survey/and the eight Domesday wapentakes 
unchanged in 1610; in 1719 they had been reduced to six, 
present number, Oswaldbeck being absorbed in Bassetlaw* 
iich it forms the North Clay division, and “ Side n in Thur- 
n. Nottinghamshire was originally included in the diocese 
province of York, and in 1291 formed an archdeaconry 
rising the deaneries of Nottingham, Newark, Bingham and 
ifd; By act of parliament of 1836 the county was trans- 
1 1 0 the diocese of Lincoln and province of Canterbury, with 
dditional deanery of Southwell. In .1878 the deaneries of 
►field, South Bingham, West Bingham, Collingham, Tuxford 
Vorksop were created, and in 1884 most of the county was 
f erred to the newly-created diocese of Southwell, the 
;riqs being unchanged. The deaneries of Bawtry, Bui well, 
ng, . East Newark and Norwell were created in 1888. Until 
Nottinghamshire was united with Derbyshire under one 
f, the courts and tourns being held at Nottingham until 
iign of Henry III., when with the. assizes for both counties 
were removed to Derby. In the time of Edward I. the 
:s ivere again held at Nottingham, where they are held at 
resent day. The Peverei Court 1 , founded before 1 x 13 for the 
ery of small debts, had jurisdiction over 127 towns in 
nghamshire, and was held at Nottingham until 1321, in 
it Algarthorpe and in 17 goat Lenton, being finally abolished j 
$9. The most interesting historic figure in the Domesday 
y of Nottinghamshire is AVilliam Peverei. His fief repre- 
the honour of Nottingham, and in 1068 he was appointed I 
able of the castle which William the Conqueror had raised j 
ottingham. The Cliftons of Clifton and the Byrons of 
tead held lands in Nottinghamshire at the time of the 
y. Holme Pierrepoint belonged to the Pierrepoints from 
me of Edward L; Shelford was the seat of the Stanhopes, 
Danger of the TibetotSj afterwards earls of Worcester, 
jishop Cranmer was a descendant of the Cranmers of 
k ton near Bingham. 

Sr political history of Nottinghamshire centres round the 
and castle of Nottingham, which was seized by Robert of 
:ester on behalf of Maud in 1140; captured by John in 
surrendered to Henry III. by- the- rebellious barons in 
formed an important station of Edward III. in the Scottish 
and in 1397 was the scene of a council where three of the 
appellant were appealed of treason;- In the Wars of the 
► the county as a whole favoured the Yorkist cause, Notting- 
being one of the most useful' stations of Edward IV. In 
uvil War of the 17th century most of the nobility and 
p favoured the Royalist cause, but Nottingham Castle 
;arrisoned for the* parliament; and in 1651 was ordered to , 
molished. . : i; ' : 

tong the earliest industries of Nottinghamshire were ‘the 
ig and -woollen industries, which flourished in Norman 


seded by the hosiery manufacture which sprang up after the 
invention of the stocking-loom in 1589. The earliest evidence 
of the working of the Nottinghamshire coalfield is in 1259, 
when Queen Eleanor was unable to remain in this county ; on 
account of the smoke of the sea-coal. Collieries are scarcely 
heard of in Nottinghamshire in the 17th century, but in 1620 
the Justices of the peace for the shire report that there is no fear 
of scarcity of com, as the counties which send up the Trent for 
coal bring corn in exchange, and in 1881 thirty-nine collieries 
were at work in the county. Hops were formerly extensively 
grown, and Worksop was famous for its. liquorice. Numerous 
Cotton-mills were erected in Nottinghamshire in the 1 8th century, 
and there were silk-mills at Nottingham. , The manufacture of 
tambour lace existed in Nottinghamshire in the .1 8th century, and 
was facilitated in the 19th century by the manufacture of 
machine-made net. From 1295 the county and town of Notting- 
ham each returned two members to parliament. In 1572 East 
Retford was represented by two members, and in 1672 Newark- 
upon-Trent also. Under the Reform Act of 1832- the county 
returned four members in two divisions. By the act of 1885. it 
returned four members in four divisions; Newark and East 
Retford were disfranchised, and Nottingham returned three 
members in three divisions. 

Antiquities . — At the dissolution of the monasteries there were 
no fewer than forty religious houses in Nottinghamshire. The 
only important monastic remains, however, are those at New- 
stead, but the building is partly transformed into a mansion 
which was formerly the residence of Lord Byron (see HucknalI 
Torkard). There are also traces of monastic ruins at Beauvale, 
Mattersey, Radford and Thurgarton. The finest parish church 
in the county is that of Newark. The churches of St, Mary, 
Nottingham, and of Southwell were collegiate churches; South- 
well, now a cathedral, is a splendid building, principally Norman. 
The churches of Balderton, Bawtry, Hoveringham, Mansfield 
and Worksop are also partly Norman, and those of Coddington, 
Hawton and Upton St Peter near Southwell, Early English.. Of 
the old castles, the principal remains are those at Newark, but 
there are several interesting old mansions, as at Kingshaugh, 
Scrooby, Shelford and Southwell. Wollaton Hall, near Notting- 
ham, is a fine old building (c.1580). The finest residences of more 
modern date are Welbeck and others in the Dukeries (q.v.)< ;• 

See Victoria County History , Nottinghamshire ; R. Thoroton, The 
Antiquities of Nottinghamshire (Load., 1677; republished with 
additions by J. Thoresby, 3 vols., Lond., 1797); Thomas Bailey, 
Annals of Nottinghamshire (4 vols., Lond., 1852-1856)'; J. P. 
Briscoe, Old Nottinghamshire (1881); J. Ward, Descriptive Catalogue 
of Books relating to Nottinghamshire (Nottingham, 1892).; 

NOUMENON (Gr. voobjaevov, a thing known, from vodv), 
a philosophical term put into currency by Kant and not much 
used except in definite reference to his doctrine. In the Kantian 
system the term “ noumena ” means things-in-themselves as 
opposed to. “phenomena” or things as they appear to us. 
According to Kant the human mind is such that it can never 
penetrate by its speculative 'powers to things-in-themselves, 
but can only know phenomena. Thus we have the odd position 
that noumena, or the contents of the intelligible world, are just 
the things to which thought can never penetrate. The term, 
however, is a relic of an early period of Kant’s mental develop- 
ment. In his fully mature or critical position he held that the 
noumenal world was inaccessible to the speculative reason, and 
yet that we are not altogether excluded from it, since the practical 
reason, i.e. our capacity for acting as moral agents, assures us 
of the existence of a noumenal world wherein freedom, God and 
immortality have a real place. The relation of noumena to 
phenomena ! in the Kantian system is a most difficult one; and, 
in view of the fact that the acutes t intellects of Eurppe have been 
engaged, vainly for more than a century in reconciling the various 
passages on the subject, the safest conclusion is that they are 
irreconcilable. The course adopted by Kant’s immediate 
successors in German idealism . was. to reject the whole conception 
of noumena, for /the reason that what is essentially unknowable 
has nonexistence for our intelligence . Kant , however, protested 


Llism Ire stopd unshakably tO" the belief in an absolutely 
orld behind phenomena. Kent's position may be illogical 
himself stafed it; but it is the expression of a sound 
>le: we must connect it with his general tendency to 
Ize the dynamic side of things. He saw, what so many 
successors failed to see,’ that the world as we know it : is 
session of power; and he could not imagine wheUce the 
dould come’ if hot from a world ' beyond phenomena. 
Iant; Phenomenon.) • ' : ’ • (H. St.) 

r ALICHES, MANUEL PAVIA Y LACY, ist Marquis de 
*1896)', Spanish marshal, was' born at Granada bri { the 
July 1814. He was the soti of Colonel Pavia, and after 
^eats at the Jesuit school of Valencia he entered the Royai 
ry Academy at Segovia. In 1833 he became a- lieutenant 
guards of Queen Isabella IT. a and during the Carlist War 
[833 to 1846 he became general of division in the latter 
t the early age of twenty-six. The Moderate party made 
ar minister in 1847, and sent’ him to Catalonia, where 
orts to put down a Carlist rising were not attended with 
5. He had been made a senator in 1843, and marquis in 
He was sent out to Manila in 1852 as captain-general 
Philippine Islands. In April 1854 he crushed with much 
ess a formidable insurrection' and carried out many 
reforms; On his return to Spain he married the countess 
ita Isabel, and commanded the resents in the Peninsula 
; the war with Morocco. : He refused the war portfolio 
offered him by Marshals? O’Donnell and Narvaez and 
:00k to form, a cabinet ’of Moderates in 1864 that lived 
few - days. He : volunteered to crush the’ insurrection in 
d on the 22nd of June 1 86b, and when the revqlution broke 
September 1868 . accepted the command of Queen Isabella’s 
He was defeated 1 by Marshal Serrano at the bridge of 
a on the 28th of September 1 868y and was so badly wounded 
face that he was’ disfigured for life; He kept apart during 
volutioni and went to? meet King t Alfonso . when he landed 
encia in January 1875. The Restoration made the marquis 
valiches a senator, and the new king gave him the Golden 
.. He died in Madrid on the 22nd of October 1896. 
r ALIS, the pseudonym ;of Friedrich Leopold, Freiherr 
aroenberg (177 2~i8or)/ German ; poet and novelist. The 
was taken; according to fainily records, 'from an ancestral 
He was born on the, 2nd of . May 1772 on his father’s 
at Oberwiederstedt/in, Prussian Saxony. His parents were 
ers of the Moravian {Herrnkiiter) sect, and the strict religious 
lg of his youth is largely reflected in his. literary works, 
the gymnasium of Eisleben he passed, in 1790, as a student 
osophy, to the university of Jena, where he was befriended 
fuller. He next studied law at Leipzig, when he formed 
Ldship with Friedrich Schlegel, and finally' at Wittenberg, 
in 1794, he took his degree. : His father’s cousin, the 
an minister Hard enb erg, now offered him a government 
t Berlin; but the father feared the influence upon his son 
loose-living statesman, /add sent him to learn the practical 
of his profession under ; the ’ Kreisanitpiann (district 
istrator) pf Ten n$tedt near LangensaJza. In t he following 
re was appointed auditor to the government saltworks 
issenfels, of' which his father' was director. His grief at 
ath in 1797 of Sophie von Kuhn, to whom he had become 
hed in Tennstedt, found expression in the beautiful 
ten ait die Nacht (first published., in the Athendum , 1800). 
months later he entered the Mining Academy of Freiberg 
:pny to study geology under; Professor Abraham Gottlob 
^ ( 1 750-1 8 i : 7) ■ whom in the fragment Die Lehrlinge zu 
e immortalized ; as* the “ Meister;” Here he again became 
^d to be married, and the next two years were fruitful in 
al productions. Tn the ‘ autumn of 1799 he read at Jena 
admiring circle of young romantic poets his Geigtliche 
.. ; Several of these,- such as “ Wenn all.e untreu werden,” ! 
tn ich ihn nur habe,” “JUnter tausend frohen Stunden,” 
tain ; : ai church hymns, great popularity. Til 1800' He was 


rapidly set in, of which he died at Weissenfels on the 25th of 
March 1801. ■ - : T /■ V y 

His works were issued in two Volumes by his friends -Ludwig 
Tieck and Friedrich Schlegel (2 vols. 1802; a third volume was 
added in 1846). They are for the most part fragments; of which 
Heinrich von Of ter dingen y an unfinished 'romance, is the chief. 
It was undertaken at the instance of Tieck, and reflects the 
ideas and tendencies of the older Romantic School; of which 
Hardenberg was a leading member; Heinrich r von Oft efdingefia 
search for the mysterious “ blue flower ” is an ^allegory of the 
poet’s life set in a romantic medieval world. 'Novalis,' however, 
did not succeed in blending his mystic and phildsophieal concep- 
tions into a : harmonious wholeJ The - fragments ” contain 
idealistic though paradoxical views on philosophy, art, natural 
science, mathematics, &c. ■ a ' 

There are editions of his collected works by . C. Meisnef and B. Wittfe 
(1898), by E. Heilborn (3 vols., 1901), and by J Minor (3 vols., 
l 9 ° 7 )\ Heinrich von Ofterdingen was published j separately by J. 
Schmidt, in 1876. Novalis’s Correspondence was edit-ed by ; J.i M. 
Raich, in. 1 880., See R. Hay m, Die romantische Schule (Berlin, 1870^; 
A. .Schubart/ Novalis ’ Leben , Dichten Pnd Denken (1887) ; \C. Bussp, 
Nopalis* Lyrik (1898); J. Bing, Friedrich von Hardenberg (Hamburg, 
1899)? E.‘ Heilborn, Friedrich von Hardenberg (Berlin, 1901): Carlyle’s 
fine essay on Novalis (1829) is well -known. j, 

NOVARA, a : town and episcopal see, of Piedmont, Italy, 
capital of the province of Novara, 31 m. by rail W. of Milan, 
538 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1906) 37,962 (town), 48,694 
(commune). ■' Railways diverge hence to Varallo Sesia, Ofta, 
Arona (for Domodossola), Busto Arsizio, Milan, Vigevano and 
Vercelli. Previous to 1 839 Novara was still surrounded by its 
old Spanish ramparts, but it is now an open, modern-looking 
town. Part of the old citadel is used as a prison. The cathedral 
dates from the 4th century (?), but (with the exception of the 
octagonal dome-robfed baptistery belonging to the first part, 
of the 10th ceiitury, and separated from the west end by ah 
atriiim) was rebuilt between i860 and 1870 after designs by 
Antorielli; the church of S Gaudenzio, dedicated to Bishop 
Gaudentius (d. 417), who is buried under the high altar, rebuilt 
by Pellegrino Tibaldi about : 1 5 76, has a baroque ; eam’panile arid 
a dome 396 ft. high, the latter added by Antondli in 1875^878; 
and San Pietro del Rosario is the church in which the’pabal 
anathema was pronounced against, the followers of Fra /Dnlcino. 
The ' two first contain pictures by ’ Gaudenzio Ferrari. The 
city also contains handsome market -buildings erected in. 18177- 
1842,. a large hospital dating from the ptli century; ; and a court- 
house constructed in 1346. The town has also a museum, of 
Roman antiquities. The principal industry is the carding and 
spinning of silk; thefe are also iron-works and foundries, cpttbn 
mills, rice-husking mills, organ factories, dye- wor.k$ and printing 
works. . 

Novara, the ancient Novaria , according to Pliny a 1 place of 
Celtic origin, according to Cato (but wrongly), of Ligurian, origin, 
was. a municipal city, and lay on the road between Vercell%e 
and Mediolanum. Its rectangular plan may well be a survival 
of Roman days: Dismantled in 386 by Maximus for siding with 
his rival Valentinian, it was restored by Theodosius; but it 
was afterwards ravaged by Radagaisiis (405) und A.ttila (452). 
A dukedom of Novara was -constituted by : the., Lombards, a 
countship by Charlemagne. In mo the city was taken and 
burned by the emperor Henry V. Before' the close of the 12th 
century it accepted the protection of Milan, and thus passed into 
the hands v first, of the Visconti, and, secondly, of the Sforzas. In 
1706 the city, which had long before been ceded by Maria 
Visconti to Amadeus' VIII. of Savoy, was occupied by the Savoy 
troops. At the peace of Utrecht it passed to the house of Austria, 
with the duchy of Milan; but, having been occupied, by Charles 
Emmanuel in 1734, it was granted to hirri in the following year. 
Under the; French it was the chief town* of the department 'of 
Agogna. Restored to Savoy in 1814, it was in 1821 the scene 
of the defeat of the' Piedmontese by the Austrians, and ;iri 1 849 
of the more disastrous battle which led to the 1 abdication of 


sr Lombard. (T. As.) 

OVA SCOTIA, a province of the Dominion of Canada, lying 
veen 43° 25' and 47° N. and 59 0 40' and ,66° 25' W., and 
Lposed of the peninsula proper and the adjoining island of 
►e Breton (q.v.), which is separated from the mainland by 
Strait of Canso. The extreme length from S.W. to N.E. is 
m. (N.S. 268, C.B. 108); breadth 60 to 100 m.; area 21,428 
m. The isthmus of Chignecto, 11J in. wide, connects it with 
province of New Brunswick. 

/ hysical Features . — Nova Scotia is intersected by chains of 
The Cobequid Mountains, stretching from E. to W. and 
ainating in Cape Chignecto, form the chief ridge. Several 
;he elevations are as high as 1100 ft., and are cultivable 
ost to their summits. Lying on each side of this range are 
extensive tracts of arable land. A ridge of precipices runs 
130 m. along the Bay of Fundy from Brier Island at the 
hest extremity , of Digby Neck and culminates in Capes 
t and Blomidon. Here and there rocks, from 200 to 600 ft. 
teight and covered with stunted firs, overhang the coasts, 
ond them lies the garden of Nova Scotia, the valley of the 
tapolis. The Atlantic coast from Cape Canso to Cape Sable 
igh and bold, containing many excellent harbours, of which 
ifax (Chebucto Bay) is the chief. The N.*shore is, as a rule, 

. with hills some distance from the coast. . Of its harbours 
most important is Pictou. Of the inlets the most remarkable 
linas Basin, the eastern arm of the Bay of Fundy; it pene- 
es some 60 m. inland, and terminates in Cobequid Bay, 
re the tides rise sometimes as high as 53 ft., while on the 
□site coast, in Halifax Harbour, the spring tides scarcely 
:ed 7 or 8 ft. The, height of the Fundy tides has, however, 
1 often exaggerated, the average being 4 2-3 ft. Many islands 
ir along the coast, particularly on the S.E.; of these the 
t celebrated, is Sable Island (q.v.). The rivers are, with few 
options, navigable for coasting vessels for, from 2 to 20- m. 
principal are the Annapolis, Avon, Shubenacadie, the East, 
idle and West rivers of Pictou, the Musquodoboit and the 
ave. The largest of the fresh-water lakes is Lake Rossignol, 
ated in Queen’s county, and more than 20 m. long. Ship 
bour Lake,; 1 5 m. in length, and Grand Lake are in Halifax 

n y. : 

oology.— The Lower Cambrian formation forms an almost con- 
ous belt along the Atlantic coast, varying in width from 10 to 
1. and covering an area estimated at 8500 sq. m. It is interrupted 
arge masses of intrusive granite, extending from the extreme 
. of the province as far as Halifax, and cropping out in detached 
s as far as Cape Canso. This part of the province is rugged and 
le,. and abounds in small lakes and peat bogs. Along the N.E. 
t extends a Carboniferous area, including two .large and pro- 
ive coal-fields in Cumberland and Pictou counties, and continued 
ie coalfields of Cape Breton. On the S. coast of the Bay of Fundy, 
at Minas Basin and Channel, the Triassic Red Sandstone forma- 
predomi nates, more or less protected by a narrow rim of trap 
, culminating at its E. end in the basaltic promontory of 
nidon (Blow-me-down). The Cobequid Mountains are a mass of 
is, quartzites and intrusive rocks (apparently Siluro-Cambrian). 
he Joggins, near Cape Chignecto, occurs a splendid exposure, rich 
mo'us minerals and fossils, and very celebrated among geologists. 
Hmate; Flora and Fauna.— The climate of Nova Scotia is more 
perate than that of New Brunswick, and more equable than that 
le inland provinces, though not so dry* Spring and winter begin 
it a fortnight later than in Ontario: Dense fogs often drift in 
l, the Atlantic, but are not considered unhealthy, 
ost of the principal birds of North America are to be found, 
the game of the country includes moose", caribou, duck, teal, 
e, woodcock, partridge, snipe, plover, &c. The game law’s are 
t and w r ell enforced. The chief wild animals are bears, foxes 
wild-cats. Wolves, once numerous, are now extinct. The 
iral flora does not differ greatly from that of; the New England 
is. The sweet-smelling may-flovrer, ’ or t railing arbutus (Epigaea 
ns), grows extensively, arid has long been the provincial emblem. 

0 pul at ion. —The population increases slowly, having risen 
' from 440,572 in. 1881 to 459,574 in 1901, ap average of 21-8 
le square mile (total area, 2 1 ,428 sq. m.). The rural population 
rouped along the. river valleys, and the natural increase is 
nal, but there, is a large emigration to the manufacturing 


are found descendants of the early French settlers; in Lunenburg 
and the S.E. is a large German colony; near Halifax are a numbei 
of negroes from the West Indies, and scattered through the 
province are about 2000 Micmac Indians, who now confine 
themselves chiefly to the making of bows and arrows, baskets 
and trinkets; though they carry on a certain amount of mixed 
farming. Few are of absolutely pure Indian blood. The settlers 
of English and Scotch descent are about equal in numbers, but 
the latter have been more prominent in the development of the 
province. The Irish are found chiefly in Halifax and in the 
mining towns of Cape Breton. Roman Catholics, Presbyterians 
and Baptists predominate, though the Church of England is 
strong in Halifax, and still retains a certain social prestige. 

Administration . — The executive authority is in the hands of 
a lieutenant-governor appointed for five years by the federal 
government, and of a council appointed from and responsible to 
the local legislature. This consists of a lower house of assembly, 
and of a legislative council of twenty life members, which the 
assembly has frequently, but in vain, endeavoured to abolish. 
The municipal system was introduced subsequent to federation, 
and is modelled on that of Ontario. 

The revenue is chiefly made up of the Dominion subsidy 
(see Ontario), and of royalties on mining concessions, chiefly 
those on coal. Owing to the great increase of mining in Cape 
Breton, its payments towards the revenue are larger in pro- 
portion than those of the mainland. 

Education. — Primary education is free and compulsory; secondary 
education is also free but optional. In each county one high school is 
raised to the rank of an academy, free to all qualified students in the 
county, and receives an additional grant. Roman Catholics have 
not won the right of separate schools, as in Ontario, but in Halifax 
and other districts where that church is strong, a compromise has been 
arranged. Thus the two Roman Catholic colleges, St Francis Xavier 
(English) at Antigonish, and St Anne (French) at Church Point 
(Digby county), and most of the convents are in affiliation with the 
public school system. There are also many private schools, chiefly 
for girls, and under denominational control. But while primary and 
secondary education is widespread and of good quality, higher 
education has suffered from denominational bickerings, and the 
universities are still too many and too small. They are: King’s 
College, Windsor (Anglican), founded in 1790; Acadia University, 
Wolfville (Baptist, 1839); St Francis Xavier, Antigonish (Roman 
Catholic, 1866); and Dalhousie University, Halifax (Undenomina- 
tional), established by charter in 1818, reorganized in 1863, the 
largest and the most efficient, possessing faculties of arts, science, 
medicine and law. The province supports a normal school and 
schools of agriculture and of horticulture at Truro, and has voted 
$100,000 for a College of Technology at Halifax. 

Commerce and Manufactures. — Nova Scotia is naturally a sea-going 
province, and till about 1881 had the largest tonnage, in proportion 
to population, in the w r orld. Since then, her shipping has greatly 
diminished, though Halifax is still one of the chief winter ports of 
the Dominion, and Sydney is also a favourite port of call for steamers 
in need of ‘ bunker ” coal. The w’atcr-pow’er provided by the rivers 
supports many manufactures. Several sugar-refineries exist, and a 
large trade is carried on with Bermuda and the West India islands. 

Fisheries. — The fisheries of Nova Scotia are the most important in 
Canada, and the value of their products (87,841,602 in 1904) is about 
one-third that of the whole Dominion. Lobsters, cod and mackerel 
constitute the bulk of the catch. Many boats are also fitted out in 
Lunenburg, Digby, Yarmouth and other ports for the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland. A bounty is paid by the Dominion government, and 
attempts are being made tolntroduce more scientific methods among 
the fishermen. The vessels are manned by over 25,000 men, and 
many more are employed in the lobster canneries and kindred 
industries. Trout and salmon abound in the Inland lakes and 
streams. 

Lumber . — Lumbering was long the chief industry of the province, 
and is still very important, though the percentage of forest left uncut 
is only about 30%. The network of small lakes and rivers enables 
the logs to be brought to the mills with great ease, and little rough 
timber is now exported. The chief export is that of spruce deals, 
almost entirely from Halifax. The manufacture of wood-pulp for 
paper is also carried on. 

Minerals. — Bituminous coal is mined in various parts of Cape 
Breton (q.v.) and in the counties of Cumberland and Pictou. The 
seams dip at a low angle, and are of great thickness, especially in 
Pictou county. The total product exceeds 5,000,000 tons, annually, 
more than two-thirds that of the whole Dominion. Of this over half 
is mined in the neighbourhood of Sydney, Cape Breton. Other 
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iportant centres are SpringhiH, Acadia Mines, Stellarton and Glace 
ly (C.B.), It is shipped as far west as Montreal, and to the New 
igland states. Iron is largely produced, chiefly in the vicinity of 
e Cumberland and Pictou coal-fields. The deposits include magne- 
e, red haematite, specular, limonite and carbonate ores. Blast 
rnaces are in operation, especially at New Glasgow, Sydney and 
:>rth Sydney, though most of the ore used at Sydney is imported 
Newfoundland. The quarries of easily worked limestone, the 
odupt of which, is used as a “ flux ” in the blast furnaces, add to 
e value of the iron deposits. Gold occurs in workable quantities 
the quartz all along the Atlantic coast, and several small but 
ccessful mining enterprises are in operation, yielding about 
00,000 annually. Large deposits of gypsum occur, especially at 
indsor in Hants county. Manganese and copper are also worked 
i a small scale. 

Agriculture . — The attention paid to lumbering, fishingand shipping, 
d. the subsequent emigration westwards have lessened the impor- 
nee of this industry. Mixed farming is however largely carried on, 
d of late years dairy farming has been greatly extended and im- 
oved, and much butter and cheese is exported to England. Both 
e Dominion and the provincial governments have endeavoured to 
troduce scientific methods. Nova Scotia ranks second to Ontario 
its production of apples and peaches. The centre of. this industry 
the valley of the Annapolis, where, it is said, one “ may ride for 
ty miles under apple-blossoms.” At the head of the Bay of Fundy 
d on Minas Basin the low-lying meadows produce splendid crops 
hay. Owing to high Fundy tides., the air in the neighbourhood 
constantly in motion, the result being a cool temperature, even in 
e height of summer, which is well fitted for stock-raising. 

Roads and Railroads. — Road-making machines are employed for 
e improvement of the ordinary highways, and steel bridges are 
placing the wooden structures; but the roads in the country 
jtricts still leave much to be desired. The Intercolonial railway, 
med and worked by the Dominion government, is the chief. means 
communication. with the other provinces, and for the carriage of 
:al traffic. Besides the main line from Halifax to Amherst, a 
anch runs from Truro to Sydney, and another from Oxford Junction 
Pictou and Stellarton. The Canadian Pacific railway has running 
[hts over it from St John (N.B.) to Halifax; on its completion, 
nilar rights will be granted from Moncton to Halifax to the Grand 
■.unk Pacific.. The Dominion Atlantic railway extends from 
indsor Junction, near Halifax, to Yarmouth; the Nova Scotia 


Central railway from Lunenburg to Middleton on the Dominion 
Atlantic railway. A line along the Atlantic coast connects Halifax 
and Yarmouth, whence a daily line of steamers sails for Boston. 
Other lines connect Halifax with a number of the S.W. coast and 
inland towns, and a line has been projected from New Glasgow to 
Guysborough and the coast. Several smaller lines are owned by the 
various coal-mining companies. Telegraph and telephone lines 
extend all over the province, and there are two cable stations— one 
at Canso and the other at Sydney. The Marconi Company has 
stations for wireless telegraphy at Halifax, Cape Sable, Sable Island 
and Glace Bay. 

History . — Nova Scotia may well have been the Markland of 
early Norse and Icelandic voyages, and Cape Breton was visited 
by the Cabots in 1497-1498, but not till 1604 was any attempt 
at permanent colonization made by Europeans. In that year 
an expedition was headed by a Frenchman, Pierre de Guast, 
Sieur de Monts (1560-c. 1630), who had received from Henry IV. 
full powers to explore and take possession of all lands in North 
America lying between the 40th and 46th parallels of north 
latitude. De Monts and his friend de Poutrincourt (d. 1615), 
endeavoured to form settlements at Port Royal (now Annapolis), 
St Croix (in New Brunswick) and elsewhere, but quarrels broke 
out with the Jesuits, and in 1613 the English colonists of Virginia 
made a descent upon them, claimed the territory in right of the 
discovery by the Cabots, and expelled the greater part of the 
inhabitants. In 1621 Sir William Alexander obtained from 
James I. a grant of the whole peninsula, which was named in 
the patent, Nova Scotia, instead of Acadia, the old name given 
to the colony by the French. During the reign of Charles I. the 
still existing order of Baronets of Nova Scotia was instituted, 
and their patents ratified in parliament. The treaty of St 
Germain-en-Laye (1632) confirmed France in the possession of 
Acadia, Cape Breton arid New France; but- fierce feuds broke 
out among the French settlers, and in 1654 a force sent out by 
Cromwell took possession of the country, but by the' treaty of 
Breda 1 (1667) it was restored to France by Charles II. Continual 
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nch; in 1710 the province was finally captured by. Great 
and ceded to her in 1713 by the treaty of Utrecht, under 
ne of “ Acadia or Nova Scotia/' the French Remaining 
of Cape Breton. Perpetual quarrels went on- concerning' 
ndaries of the district ceded; the English claim comprised 
sent Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Islandy mdst of Neiy.. 
ick and the Gaspe peninsula, while th€ French; restricted* 
s.S. half of what is now Nova Scotia/ In 1740 Halifax 
ncied as a counterpoise to Louis bourg in Cape Breton,’ 
r 4000 colonists sent out, but the, French opposed the new 
, In 1755 about 6000 French were suddenly . seized by 
>r Charles Laurence (d. 1760) and hurried Into odle. 
idergoing many sufferings, some eventually found their 
ck, while others settled in. Cape Breton, or in distant 
1a. By the treaty of Paris in 1763, France resigned all- 
• the country. In 1769 Prince Edward Island '(formerly 
Jean) was made a separate government. Meanwhile, 
tion from the New England colonies had filled the fertile 
s left vacant by the Acadians. A later influx or American 
s led in 1784 to the erection of New Brunswicn into a 
i colony. In the same year, Cape Breton was also 
:d from Nova Scotia but reunited in 1820. , ■ 

tg the wars of the American and French revolutions/ 
grew apace. Hither, in June 18 13, came the'“ Shannon ’ K * 
r prize the “ Chesapeake,” '’Captured off Boston harbour, 
file, between 1784 and 1828, a large Scottish emigration, 
‘rom the Highlands, had settled in the counties around 
and the lumbering industry rose to great proportions, 
ure was for some time neglected, but in 1818 the letters 
ricola ” (John Young, 1773-1837) gave it an impetus, 
ntative institutions had been granted as, early as 1758, 
er long rested mainly in the hands of a. Council of Twelve, 
ing the chief justice, the Anglican bishop and other high 
In 1848, after a long struggle, responsible government 

t by the legislative assembly, led by Joseph Howe;- - 

ese political struggles, education was often the battle- 
:the fight ■ ending in 1864 in the: establishment of free 
and secondary schools by Dr (afterwards Sir Charles) 
and' the re-organization on an undenominational basis 
ousie University (see Halifax). In 1867 the province 
the new Dominion of Canada. Fqr sopie, years after- 
n. agitation in, favour of repeal was maintained, but 
y- -died away. Since then its history is a record of 
ful progress. . ' 

xjraphy. — F or history. see Duncan Campbell, Nova Scotia , 

F. C. Haliburtpn (“ Sam Slick ”), Historical' and Statistical- 
of. Nova Scotia (1829); Beamish Murdoch, History of Nova 
Acadia (1S65); Sir John Bourinot, Builders of Nova Scotia 
Consult L’Abb6 H. R. Casgrain, Un Pelerinage au pays 
line (1888), on the French side; F. Parkman, Montcalm and 
n the other. For general information, see S. E. Dawson, 
merica (1897); Sir Win- D.awson, Acadian Geology (4th ed., . 
C. Hopkins, Canada : an Encyclopaedia (6 vols./i 898-1 899)'. 

TIANUS, Roman presbyter, and one of the earliest 
s, founder ,o.f the sect of the : Novatiani or Novatians, 
n about the beginning of the 3rd century. On the 
y of Philostorgius^^T.E.- vjii; 15) he has been called a 
>f Phrygia, but perhaps the historian merely intended; 
ate the persistence of, Npvatianism in Phrygia at the 
en he wrote. Little is known of his life, and that only 
.opponents. His conversion is said to have taken place 
.intense; cental struggle; he was baptized by sprinkling, 
lout episcopal: confirmation, when in hourly expectation 
and^on his recovery, his Christianity retained, all the 
:haracter ,of its earliest stages. He was ordained at Rome 
an, ; or .perhaps by an earlier bishop;- and during tfie 
persecution he maintained the view which excluded from 
tical communion all those (lapsi) who, after- baptism 
rificed to idols — a view , which had frequently found 
>n, and had caused the schism of Hippolytus. Bishop 
rnfferedmartyrdomin January 2 50, and, when Cornelius 
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point of, discipline, and. allowed himself to be- cofisedra ted -bishop 
.by; the minority who shared his views. He and his folio weijs 
• w&e- excommunicated by the; synod, field at, Rome in .October 
of the same' year. He is, said by Socrates (H:E. iv/^8)' to havSe 
suffered; martyrdom .under Valerian. After his death the 
- N oyatians spread rapidly over the empire;' they called them- 
selves mOapot, or Puritans, and- rebaptized their converts from 
'tfie, Catholic view. The eight h ca non of the council of Nice 
provides in a liberal spirit for the readmission of the clergy of 
' the KaOapol to the Catholic Church, and the sect finally dis- 
appeared some two centuries after its origin.' Novatian ha£ 
sometimes been confounded with., his- contemporary No vat us, 
a Carthaginian presbyter, who held similar views; . : 

Novatian was the first Roman Christian who* wrote to any con- 
siderable extent in . Latin. Of his numerous writings . three are 
extant.:' (1 ) a- letter written in the name of - the 'Roman cler^ tp 
^Cyprian in .250; (2)' a treatise in thirty-one chapters., Qe tr inflate , ; 
(3) a. letter written at the request of the RomanOaity, De-xibis 
judaibis. They are well-arranged compositions, written dn ah 
elegant and vigorous style. The best editions are by Welchman 
(Oxford,. 1724) and by Jackson (London, 1728) ; r they are- tran slated 
in vol. ii. of Cyprian's- works in. the Ante-Nicene XbicoL Libr. (Eidih- 
burgh.,1869). The Novatian controversy can be advantageously 
/studied in-.the Epistles of'Cyprian*. :* ' ^ : 

NOVATION, a legal term derived from the Roman law, in 
owhiefi nomtio .was- of, three - kinds — substitution -of ' a new 
debtor {ex promts sio or delegdtio); of' a new creditor; (cessip 
nominum vel aciionum) K or of a new • contract. . In English law 
the term (though it Occurs as early .as BractOn). Is scarcely 
-naturalized, the substitution of a new debtor. .or creditor being 
generally called an assignment, and of a new-co^tfact a merger. 
It is doubtful, however, ’whether merger applies- except where 
the substituted contract is one of a higher nature, as where; k 
contract under seal supersedes a simple contract. Where one 
contract is replaced by another, it is of course- necessary that the 
new contract should be a valid contract, founded upon sufficient 
consideration (see Contract). The extinction of the .previous 
contract is sufficient consideration. The question whether there 
•is a novation most frequently -arises in the course, of. dealing 
between a customer and a new partnership, and on the assignment 
of thb business of a life assurance company with reference to’ 
the assent, of the policyholders to the transfer of' their policies. 
The points on which novation turns are. whether the new firm 
or company has assumed the liability of the old, and whether^ 
the creditor has consented to accept the liability of the new 
debtors and discharge the old. The question is one of. fact in 
each case. See especially the Life Assurance Companies Act 1^72, 
s. 7, where the word “ novations ” occurs in- the marginal note to 
the section, and so has quasi-statutory sanction. Scots law seems 
to be more stringent than English law in the application of the 
doctrfiie of novation, and to need stronger evidence of ’the 
creditor’s consent, to the transfer of liability. In American- law, 
as in English, the term is something of a novelty, except in 
Louisiana, where much of the civil law is retained^ 

NOVAYA ZEMLYA (Nova Zem&a, “ new land”),, an ;i Arctic 
land off the. coast of European Russia, to which it belongs, 
consisting of two large islands separated by a narrow winding 
channel/ the Matochkin ( Shar. It. Ties between 70° 31' and 
77° r 6':N.,,and between 51 0 35'. and 69° 2' E. It forms ah elongated 
crescent, being nearly 600 in. long with a width of 30 to 90 m., 
and an area of about 36,000 sq. nr. It separates the Barents 
Sea on jthe W. from the Kara Sea on the E. With VaygacK 
Island, hetweenit, and the mainland, Novaya Zemlya forms. a 
continuation of the Pae-Khoy hills. Vaygach is separated from 
it by the Kara Strait; 30 m. wideband from the* continent by 
the Yugor or Ugrian Strait, only 7 m. across. On the E. coast 
of Novaya ’ Zemlya, ( especially; between the Matochkin Sfiar 
and 75 0 N.j .-there: are a number of fjord-like inlets— such- as 
Chekina, Rasmyslov and Medvizhiy bays. The greater part 
of the W. coast is fretted into bays, and promontories, and a 
large number of islets Tie off-it. / At. the S. extremity there are 
a number of fjords- a$d the wide bay of Sakhanikha. , then 


n Goose Cape; which forms ; the S. extremity of Goose 
t (Gusinaya Zemlya) in 72° N; Next follows Moller Bay, 
een Goose Land tirid Cape Britvin, with several minor bays 
ling anchorages. On the W. coast of the N. island are 
tovaya, Mashigin and Nordenskjold bays, and to the N, 
everal groups of islands— Gorbovyi, Pankratiev; the Gulf 
,m Islands and the Orange Islands. Oft* the E. coast that 
i Pakhtusov (actually divided by a strait into' two) may 
entioned. Little- is known of the interior of Novaya Zemlya. 
mountainous throughout. Transverse chains are thrown 
om the main chain, and are separated by deep narrow valleys, 

> of which are watered by streams of considerable size, which, 
ie spring thaw, bfiiig down a remarkable bulk of detritus, 
general slope of the land is steeper on the E- than on the 
and at the N. and S; extremities there is a descent to a 
mratively low plateau. In the S. this plateau is broken by 
*al parallel ridges, With level' valleys between them, dotted 
numerous small lakes. On either side of the Matochkin 
the hills reach 4000 ft. and upw-ards. The more elevated 
n is covered with Snow-fields which feed glaciers in some 
i, while the N. seems to be covered with a- great ice-sheet. 
ology:- — The geological structure of the central region is of the 
varied description. The primary . rocks which ' appear at 
shev Kamen are overlaid with thick .beds of quartzites and clay- 
5 containing sulphide of iron, >vith subordinate layers of talc or 
slate, and thinner, beds of fosrififerous limestone! Silurian or 
rnian. More recent clay -slates and marls belonging to the middle 
;sic’ occur in the western coast-region about Matochkin Shar. 
it 74 0 N. the crags of the .E. coast are composed of grey sand- 
.while in 76° Barents’s Islands, and possibly a much greater 
of the N. coast, show Carboniferous strata. Traces of Eocene 
sits have not been discovered on Novaya Zemlya. ; During the , 
[al period its glaciers, were. much larger, than at present, whilst j 
lg a later portion of the Quaternary period (to judge by the 
ne fossils found as high as 300 ft. above the sea) Novaya Zemlya, 
the whole of the arctic croast of Russia, was submerged for 
al hundred feet. At present it appears to partake of the move- 
: of upheaval common to thewhole.of N. Russia. 

(ma^.—Noyaya Zemlya is colder than Spitsbergen (which lies 
to the N.) as in. some degree it shares in the continental con- 
ns of northern' Russia ana Siberia 1 .’ The middle and northern 
; of the W. coast are not so cold as the E. On the W. coast 
emperature appears to decrease S, of the Matochkin Shar, being 
:ed , by a cpld current from the Kara Sea through Kara Strait, 
he other hand, the climate of .the northern part of the \V. coast 
fected' by v a 'relatively .warm’ drift from the \V. Under this 
ence! there are years ’when the islands can be circumnavigated 
out difficulty: In the ;Matochkin Shar region- the snow-line is 
iatpd at about . 1,3.00 .to 200.0 ft* .Glaciers are rare S. of 72 0 N, 
ora- and Fauna'.—' Grass does : not grow to any extent except in 
ie Land., Elsewhere ev,e n the leaved lichens are precarious, 
gh the leather lichens flourish. Of Phanerogams, only the 
is octopetala covers small areas of the debris;, interspersed with 
ted Cochlearia , &c., and, where a layer of thinner clay has been 
.sited in. sheltered places, the surface is covered with saxifrages, 
and a carpet of mosses allows the ^arctic willow {Salix polaris) 
svelop. Where a thin sheet of humus, fertilized by lemmings, 
accumulated, a few- flowering plants appear, but even so their 
ant flowers -spring direct from the soil, concealing. the developed 
its, while their horizontally spread roots grow out of, proportion ; 
th e Salix laiiata rises to '7. or 8 in. ..sending out roots 1 in. 
riand 10 to 12 ft. long; This applies only to the better-known 
tbourhoods of' Matochkin Shar and Kostin Shar; N. of 74 0 N. 

few species have been found. The phanerogamic flora . of 
aya Zemlya and, Vaygaqh numbers, about two hundred species, 
a the genetic connexions of the Novaya Zemlya flora, it appears, 
rding to M. Kjellmann’s researches! to belong to the Asiatic 
er than to the European arctic region. 

le interior of Novaya Zemlya shows hardly a trace of animal life, 
*here and there a vagrant bird* a few lemmings, an ice-fox, a 
m or white bear, and at times immigrant reindeer. Even insects 
few. The sea-coast, hoWtever, is occupied by countless birds, 
:h come’ from the S. for the breeding season, and at certain parts 
ie sea-coast the rocks are -covered with, millions of guillemots, 
e great flocks of ducks of various sorts, geese and swans swarm 
y summer on the valleys and lakes of the south.. Whales, 
uses, various seals and dolphins ’are frequently met with. Only 
species of fish areof any importance — the goltzy -{Salmo alpinus) 
ie, western rivers, and the omul- {Salmo omul) in the eastern, 
tie numbers qf s^a marpmals and, birds attracted Russian hunters, 
even in the i6^H century they had extended their huts (stano- 
did) td the ditreme N. of the island; Many of them wintered for 
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attempts at settlement were made v by the Russian government, 
several families of Samoyedes being established at stations on the 
W. coast of the S. island/ the chief of which is Karmakuly on Moller 
Bay, where there is a church. Novaya Zemlya is included in the 
Russian province of Archangel. 

History . — Novaya Zemlya seems to have been known to 
Novgorod hunters in the nth century; but its geographical 
discovery dates from the great movement for the discovery of 
the N.E. passage... In 1553 Sir Hugh Willoughby sighted what 
was probably Goose Land; Richard Chancellor penetrated 
into the White Sea. In 1556 Stephen Borough reached the S. 
extremity of the island, being the first western European to do 
so. William Barents touched the island (1594) at Sukhoy Nos 
(73 0 46'), and followed the coast N. to the Orange Islands and 
S. to the Kostin Shar. Rumours of silver ore having been found 
induced the Russian government to send out expeditions during 
the second half of the 18th century. In 1760 Savva Loshkin 
cruised along the E. coast, spent two winters there, and in the 
next year, after having reached Cape Begehrte (Begheerte), 
returned along the W. coast, thus accomplishing the first cir- 
cumnavigation; but the valuable records of his voyage have 
been lost. In 1768 the Russian Lieutenant Rozmyslov reached 
Goose Land and penetrated into the Kara Sea by the Matochkin 
Shar, where he spent the winter; in the following year he pursued 
the exploration of the Kara Sea, but was compelled to return 
and abandon his ship. The first real scientific information about 
the island is due to the expeditions (1821-1824) of Count Feodor 
Petrovich Liitke (1797-1882), after whom part of the N. island 
is named Lutke Land. Nearly all the W. coast as far as Cape 
Nassau, as weU as Matochkin Shar, was mapped, and valuable 
scientific information obtained. In 1832 Lieutenant Pakhtusov 
mapped 1 the E. coast as far as Matochkin Shar; and in 1835 
Pakhtusov and Tsivolka his pilot, or commander of his second 
ship, mapped the coast as far as 74 0 24'. The next expedition 
was that of the naturalist Karl von Baer in 1838. A new era 
of scientific exploration began in 1868, while Norwegian sea- 
hunters brought in valuable geographical information. In 1870 
the Norwegian Captain Johannesen penetrated as far as 79 0 
E., in 76° 13' N., and afterwards accomplished the second 
circumnavigation of Novaya Zemlya. These explorations led 
the way for the famous voyages of Baron Nordenskiold (1875- 
1878), which included investigations in Novaya Zemlya. In 
1877 the Russian Lieutenant, Tyaghin, attempted to cross the 
S. island, and in 1878 M. Grinevetskiy succeeded in doing so. 
Among later expeditions may be mentioned those of C. Nossilov 
(1887-1892), T. N. Chernychev (1895) who made a crossing of 
the S. island, H. J. Pearson (1895 and 1897), Lieutenant Borisov 
(189.9 and 1900) and O. Ekstam (1900 and 1903). 

See accounts of the expeditions above mentioned, and especially, 
among earlier works, K. E. von Baer, Expedition d Nova'ia Zemlia-et 
en Lap ponie .(St Petersburg, 1838, &c.); and among later works 
H. J. Pearson, Beyond Petsora Eastward, with botanical and geological 
appendices by H. W. Feilden (London, 1899); also ‘ J. Sporer, 
Nowaja Semlja (Gotha, 1867); A. P. Engelhardt, A Russian 
Province of the North -(Archangel, of which the author was governor)^ 
translated by H. Cooke (London, 1899). 

NOVEL (from novellus, diminutive of Lat. novus, new; through 
the Italian novella), the name given in literature to a study of 
manners, founded on an observation of contemporary or recent 
life, in which the characters, the incidents and the intrigue ate 
imaginary, and, therefore, “ new ” to the reader, but are founded 
on lines running parallel with those of actual history. 

1. With the word novel is identified a certain adherence to 
the normal conditions of experience. A novel is a sustained 
story which is, indeed, not historically true, but might very easily 
be so. It is essentially a modern form of literature— that is to say, 
it makes its appearance when the energy of a people has con- 
siderably subsided or has taken purely civic forms, and is ready 
to contemplate and to criticize pictures drawn from conventional 
manners. The novel has been made the vehicle for satire, for 
instruction, for political or religious exhortation, for technical 
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nature, and by a thread of emotional narrative, 
was not until the 1 8th century that it began to be a 
inent factor in literary life, and not until the igth that it 
a place in it which was absolutely predominant. The 
requires, from those who are content to be only fairly 
:ient in it, less intellectual apparatus than any other species 
‘iting. This does not militate against the fact that the 
est novelists, always a small class, produce work which is as 
rable in its art as the finest poetry. But the novel adapts 
to so large a range of readers, and covers so vast a ground 
; imitation of life, that it is the unique branch of literature 
l may be cultivated without any real distinction or skill, 
et for the moment may exercise a powerful purpose. 

Classical Antiquity. — The place held by the novel in an- 
y offers interesting analogies with its position in modern 
. It was Voltaire, in his Pyrrhonisme de V hi stoire , who set 
ishion of calling the Cyropaedeia a novel, but it is probable 
Xenophon, in composing this great work on the education j 
rus, had a purpose that was didactic and historical rather 
imaginative. The vogue of the novel really began in 
ndrian times, when social life was so far settled In tradition 
the pleasure of reflecting on reality had definitely set in. 
e 2nd century B.c. a certain Aristides wrote, in six books, 
Hlesiaka , which was probably the beginning of the modern 
. These Tales of Miletus, the town in which Aristides lived, 
st, but from existing imitations of them in Greek and Latin 
m gather that they consisted of humorous and sarcastic 
ies of contemporary life. There seems to be good evidence 
he bulk of these novelettes, and of the tales which followed 
dealt mainly with the adventures of lovers. In the 2nd 
ry a.d. Lucian preserved for us invaluable pictures of the 
1 which he moved: his Lucius or the Ass and' His True 
ry are fantastic and extraordinary fictions in which the 
e of the novel is not unfrequently approached. But a 
a Christian, Heliodorus, bishop of Tricca in the 4th century, 
claim to have come much closer to it in his Aethiopica, 

1 has the unique merit of being a perfectly pure love story, 
ich the marvellous is not absolutely banished, but in which 
te whole the solid structure of experience is preserved, 
i 6th century, as is supposed, a Greek who is called Longus 
/os), but of whose life nothing is known, wrote the voluptuous 
ral story of Daphnis and Chloe , which is far superior to all 
remnants of Greek fiction which have come down to us, 
rhich is the only one of them which can strictly be called a 
. In Latin literature, the Golden ^55 of Apuleius is mani- 
a translation of a lost Greek book, to which Lucian also 
ndebted. It is probable that in the great age of Roman 
Lure prose fiction was cultivated, but we should be limited 
:e conjecture as to its scope, if we did not possess a fragment 
work which is absolutely invaluable to the comparative 
nt of literature. If the Satyricon of Petronius was not an 
sd phenomenon — and it is highly improbable that this was 
ise — then the Romans of the Neronian epoch understood 
e full the secret of how to produce in prosea satirical, not 
r cynical, study of manners in fiction. The Satyricon is not 
kilfully managed than such later , novels as Gil Bias or 
vine Pickle , and it is of the same class. From, the extent 
f principal episode which has been preserved, it is supposed ; 
:his novel was not a short tale of intrigue, but was a sus- 
1 record, drawn up with careful and lengthy observation of 
ers, for the single purpose of entertainment. Unfortunately 
xtraordinary work remains not merely solitary in its class, 
:self a fragment. In early Christian times, such books as 
1 hep herd of Her mas, and the productions of Palladius and of 
iius, indistinctly testified to a certain appetite for prose 
1. ; • 

HaMan. — It was in northern Italy that the novel of modern 
i>e (both the literary type and the name) came into existence, 
lection of tales, called II Novellino or Cento novelle antiche 
>ugh only 66 of the 100 survive), was composed at the 


chivalrous, mythological, moral and scandalous. The medieval 
view of women and priests and peasants is found in its full 
development, and there is something of the realistic reflection 
of customs which was to flourish later in a whole class of fiction. 
The earliest Italian, novelist whose name is connected with his 
writings is Francesco da. Barberino (1264-1348), whose Docu- 
menti d’ Amor were first published in 1640. He was followed by 
the celebrated Giovanni Boccaccio, who wrote his Filooopo 
about 1339 and the Decameron some, nine years later. Of his 
disciples the most eminent was Francesco Sacchetti (1335-1400), 
a Florentine. Sacchetti’s Trecente novelle , which remained in 
MS. until the 18th century (1724), are ironical and realistic studies 
of the life around him in Tuscany. To Giovanni Fiorentino is 
attributed a collection of 50 tales, called 11 Pecorone , printed 
first in 1558, but written in 1378. Shakespeare was indebted to 
one of these stories for the plot of The Merchant of Venice . A 
great name in the evolution of . European fiction is that of Tom- 
maso Guardato, called Masuccio (14.1 5 ?— 147 7 ?.) ; he was a native 
of Salerno, and was the first of the south Italian novelists. 
Masuccio imitated no one; his conceptions and bis observations 
are wholly his own. His Novellino,. printed at Naples in 1476, 
is divided into five books, each containing ten stories. These 
deal satirically with the three favourite subjects of the age — 
namely, jealous husbands, unfaithful wives and debauched 
priests. He was followed in this, as well as in his vivacity, by 
Antonio Cornazzano (1431?- 1500?), an inhabitant of Piacenza, 
who wrote Italian with much greater purity than Masuccio, 
but less vigour. His stories were frequently reprinted, under 
the title of Proverbii. Of the novels of Giovanni Brevio (1480?- 
1562?) only five have been preserved, but these are of unusual 
merit. We then reach Matteo Bandello (1480-1561), long the 
most famous of all the Italian novelists, whose Novelle , first 
issued in 1554, were eagerly read in all parts of Europe; they are 
214 in number. After Bandello the decline of the Italian novella 
is evident. Francesco Maria Molza (1489-1544), whose stories 
appeared in 1547, was a rival to Bandello, and has been preferred 
to him by several modern critics. The Ragionamenli cl’ Amor 
(1548) of Agnolo Firenzuola (1493-1545) was the work of a poet 
writing in richly embroidered prose. After Firenzuola the great 
school of Italian story-tellers declined. There was no more novel 
writing of any importance in Italy until the close of the 18th 
century, when an admiring study of German literature produced 
the romances of Alessandro Verri (1741-1816) and Ugo Foscolo 
(1778-1827). The first Italian novelist of merit in recent times, 
however, is Alessandro Manzoni (1785-1873), whose I Promessi 
Sposi (1825) enjoyed an unbounded popularity. Manzoni. had 
a troop of imitators, but no rivals. In the fourth quarter of the 
19th century Italy produced some very brilliant and original 
novelists, in particular Giovanni Verga (b. 1840), Matilda Serao 
(b. 1856) and Gabriele d’Annunzio (b. 1863). 

4. France. — In the 14th century, when Italy was already 
proceeding in a modern direction, France was satisfied with 
ancient tales of Fierabras or Les Qualre fils d' Aynon, which 
were nothing but epics told in rambling prose. It was not 
until about 1450 that the anonymous Quinze foies du manage 
showed the French to be influenced by the Italian discovery 
of the novelette of maimers. The author of this extraordinary 
work was perhaps Antoine de la Sale who seems certainly to 
have written the whole of the Cent nouvelles nouvelles, imitated 
from Boccaccio and Sacchetti. This bud of realistic faction, 
however, was immediately nipped by the romances of chivalry, of 
Spanish extraction, which were only destroyed by the vogue of 
Don Quixote. The translation of Montalvo’s celebrated Amadis 
de Gauie enjoyed at this time an extraordinary popularity. 

The habit of telling tales freely in prose was not, however, 
formed in France until after 1500. Bonaventure Desperiers 
(d. 1 544) was the author of the Cymbalum mundi, and of 
Nouvelles recreations, mordant satires and gay stories. Probably 
to this age also belongs the semi-fabulous B6roalde de Verville, 
who is supposed to be the author of a collection of facetious 


ificent genius adopted as its mode of address the- chain of 
sque prose narratives which we possess in Gargantua and 
igrud, recording the family history of a race of giant kings, 
as influence on the novel is insignificant.- It < was half a 
ry later that, in the romantic pastoral of Astree, published 
eo, France may be said to have achieved her first attempt 
aovel. This famous book was written by Honore d’Urfe; 
[te of its absurdities it is full of talent, and succeeds, for 
rst time in the history of French narrative, in depicting 
idual character. D’Urfe was followed, with less originality, 
arin Le Roy de Gomberville ( 1 600-1674) , who was the author 
Mexican romance, Polexandre , and by Gombauld (157°?“ 
, the author of Endymion (1624). These were fictions of 
ninable adventures, broken by an infinite number of 
des ; they seem tedious enough to us nowadays, but with 
refinement of language, and their elevation of sentiment, 
r ascinated readers like Madame de Sevigne. To Gomberville, 
das been called the Alexandre Dumas of the 17th century, 
eded Mdlle de Scudery (1607-1701), who preserved the 
ntic framework of the novel, but filled it up with modern 
ami liar figures disguised under ancient names. Her huge 
fts & clef, tiresome as they are,' form the necessary stepping- 
bet ween Astree, in which the novel was first conceived, 
La Princesse de Cleves, where at last it found perfect 
ssion. Meanwhile, the elephantine heroic romances were 
lied by Charles Sorel in his Francion (1622) and Le Berger 
lagartt (1628). Later examples of a realistic reaction 
st the pompous beauty of Gomberville and Scudery were 
Iowan cotnique (1651) of Scarron and Le Roman bourgeois 
>) of Furetiere. 

these, however, were mere preparations. The earliest 
List of France is Marguerite de la Vergne, comtesse de La 
tte (1634-1693), and the earliest genuine French novels 
her Princesse de Montpensier (1662), and her far more im- 
,nt Princesse de Cleves (16.78). Madame de La Fayette was 
.rst writer of prose narrative in Europe who portrayed, as 
Ly to nature as she could, the actual manner and conversa- 
: of well-bred people. To show that she was capable of 
ng in the old style, she published, with the help of Segrais, 
70, a Zayde , which is in the Spanish manner affected by 
e de Scudery. It was long before the peculiar originality 
e Princesse de Clfoes was appreciated. Meanwhile La 
aine, in 1669, published a fine romance of Psychi , partly 
rse, and F6nelon, in 1699, his- celebrated TUemaque . The 
mce of La Bruyere on the novelists, although he wrote no 
Ls, must not be overlooked. But the Princesse de Cleves 
ined the solitary novel of moral analysis when its author 
and the 17th century dosed. The successes of Alain Rene 
seemed to be wholly reactionary. His realistic novels, 
Bias and Le Diable boiteux , depended upon their comic 
, their picaresque vivacity, rather than upon the sober 
7 of average human character. But Marivaux (1688^1763) 
up the psychological novel again, and produced in Marianne 
:) and Le Paysan > parvenu { 1735) analytical stories of 
ian manners and character which were wholly modern in 
. If Marianne was deliberate, the exquisite Manon Lescaut 
0 , by the Abbe Prevost d’Exiles (1697-1763), was almost 
ccident; but, between them, these simultaneous works 
ed the French novel of the analysis of emotion. The brilliant 
?s of Voltaire, -which began with Zadig and included Candide , 
Ly belonged to this category; they are rather satires and 
sions, in which class must also be placed the fashionable 
oir novels of Crebillon fils, La Morliere and others. But 
English taste, exemplified mainly by Richardson, Sterne 
Fielding, prevailed, and its effect was seen again in the 
rfect novels of Diderot and Rousseau, The Nouvelle 
ise and the ftmile of the latter are not skilfully constructed 
Dries, but they mark the starting-point of the novel which 


Delphine (1802) and Corinne (1807), where the misinterpreted 
woman of genius, so often depicted since, is first introduced 
to French novel-readers. It was not, however, until about 
1830 that the novel began to be one of the main channels of 
imaginative writing in France, and the development of this 
kind of fiction was one of the main features of the romantic 
I revival. Stendhal showed that, without any of the charms 
J of style, and relying exclusively upon minute psychological 
observation, the record of a human life could be made enthrall- 
ingly interesting. Alexandre Dumas, under the direct influence 
of Sir Walter Scott, allowed his tropic imagination to revel and 
riot in brilliant chains of adventure. The imaginative novel 
was admirably conceived by George Sand. But it was Balzac 
who filled canvas after canvas with the astounding intensity of 
life itself, and who insisted with irresistible force that the function 
of the novel is to draw a consistent and unprejudiced picture 
of humanity under the strain of a succession of probable passions. 
This has been clearly comprehended by the host of later French 
novelists, whose record cannot be traced here, to be the function 
of the novel, as Mme de La Fayette invented it, as Marivaux 
and Prevost developed it, and as George Sand and Balzac 
finally laid down its laws and settled its borders. Certain dates, 
however, must be recorded in the briefest record of the evolution 
of the French novel, and 1856 is one of these; in that year 
Gustave Flaubert published Madame Bovary, a work in which 
the rival realistic and romantic tendencies are combined with 
a mastery that had not been approached and has not since 
been equalled. Another is 1871, when Zola began to roll out 
the enormous canvas of Les Rougon-M acquarL Yet another 
in 1880, when Boule de suif first revealed in Maupassant a novelist 
whose creations were not merely amusing and striking, but 
absolutely convincing and logical. 

5. English . — If we take no heed of translations of Latin 
stories, such as those from the Gesta Romanorum, we may say 
that the beginning of prose fiction in England is Le Morie 
d’ Arthur, of Sir Thomas Malory, finished in or about 1470, 
and printed by Caxton in 1485. The great merits of this writer 
were that he got rid of the medieval burden of allegory, essayed 
an interpretation of the human heart, and invented a lucid and 
vigorous style of narrative. But his book became, as Professor 
W. Raleigh has said, “ the feeder of poetry rather than of prose/’ 
and it gave no inkling of the methods of the modern novel. 
The same may be said of such versions of the Charlemagne 
Amadis and Palmeria cycles of romances as Huon of Bordeaux , 
published by Lord Berners, perhaps in 15 35, and innumerable 
others. It was the novella of Italy from which the English novel 
first faintly started. Between 1560 and 1580 versions of the 
Italian novelists became exceedingly popular in England. 
Paynter in introducing the tales of Bandello and Straparola 
struck the true novelist’s note by offering them not as works of 
morality or edification, but “ instead of a merry companion to 
shorten the tedious toil of weary ways.” The appreciation of 
these Italian stories led to the composition of the Euphues of 
Lyly (1579), a book of great interest and merit, which has been 
called u the first original prose novel written in English.” This 
is somewhat to exaggerate, since Euphues is rather a work of 
elegant philosophy than a narrative. Lyly had many imitators, 
Munday, Greene, Dickenson, Barnabe Rich, Lodge, Nash and 
others, who formed a school of prose fiction which was not 
without a certain romantic beauty, but which possessed as little 
narrative vigour as possible. To compare a story written by 
Sacchetti in 1385 with one written by Greene in 1585 is to 
perceive that not merely had no progress been made towards the 
modern novel, but that a great deal of ground had been lost. 
The genius of the Elizabethan age lay in the direction of lyrical 
and dramatic poetry, not of prose fiction. The absence of the 
comic element in Elizabethan romances is very marked. M. 
Jusserand has claimed a peculiar merit in this and other respects 
for the Jack Wilton of Nash (1594), which, as he points out, is 
the earliest English example of picaresque literature. During 


at tamiliarising the public mind with great 'ideas in an 
ctively romantic form. The moral purpose is equally 


lomberville were imported, and translated and imitated 
5 exclusion of every other species of prose fiction, between 
irid 1670. The long- winded books of Mdlle. de Scudery, 
ally Cassandra and The Great Cyrus , were read so univers- 
1 England as to leave their stamp on the national manners, 
iginal English romances, written in competition with the 
h masterpieces of tenderness and chivalry, the Parthenissa 
rd Orrery (1654) is the best known. The r first definite 
against these Gallicized romances was made by tw r o 
itists, Aphara Behn and William Congreve. Congreve's 
lita (1692) is remarkable for its light raillery and humour, 
erhaps deserves as well as any 17th-century composition to 
led the earliest novel in English. The stories of Mrs Behn 
the merit of a romantic simplicity of narrative, but they 
ill and devoid of art. But the novel still lingered, unwilling 
ke its appearance in England, and its place was taken during 
;e of Anne by the labours of the essayists. So rich is the 
:ter painting, so lively the touches of social colour in the 
tor and T after , that these periodicals have, by enthusiastic 
, been styled brilliant examples of prose fiction. But it 
r ious that in the delightful essays of Addison and Steele 
was no attempt made at construction, that the sustained 
ion of characters w r as not essayed, and that even in the 
s of Mr BickerstafFs Club anything like a plot was studiously 
id. Yet these are all essential characteristics of the novel, 
ntil they make their appearance in English literature we 
not say that the secret has been discovered. Very near to 
ystery, if he did not quite grasp it, was Daniel Defoe, who. 
uced into his narrative a minute and rude system of 
,ic observation, by way of giving an impression of truth 
This exactitude he combined with a survival of the old 
sque method, the result being those strange and entertain- 
Drks Colonel Jack (1722) and Roxana (1724). Still closer 
ne to positive success in the immortal narrative of Robinson 
?, in which the fascination of the desolate island was first 
d up in English. 

:ot even yet had the English novel been invented. It came 
he world in 1740 from the unconscious hands of Samuel 
rdson (1689-1761), who had hit upon the notion that 
ity might be helped and young persons of inexperience 
:ted by the preparationof a set of letters exchanged between 
nary persons. The result was Pamela: or Virtue Rewarded , 
k which is in every strict sense the earliest English novel, 
even a claim to be considered the earliest European novel 
modern kind, for the assumption of French criticism that 
rdson borrowed his ideas and his characters from the 
mne of Marivaux is not supported by evidence. There is 
a,son to suppose that Richardson met with the name of 
r aux earlier than 1749. At all events, it would seem to be 
n that, whether in France or England, the fourth decade of 
5 th century saw the spontaneous conception of this “ new 
s of writing.' * The name of the heroine of Richardson's 
was Miss Pamela Andrews, and the second English novel 
'ielding’s Joseph Andrews (1742), which started as a mere 
,que of Pamela , but proceeded upon admirably original 
>f its own, in a study of the humours and manners of con- 
>rary country life. Fielding rejected the epistolary artifice 
:hardson, and told his story in a straightforward narrative, 
n indeed by arguments and ejaculations which bound the 
tovel to the old essay of the Spectator type. The creative 
of Fielding filled the pages of this book with a crowd of 
y-presented characters, and this marked a step in advance, 
ichard son's practice was to concentrate minute attention 
only one or two figures. It was from Richardson that 
sxt important fiction came, in the shape of the long-drawn 
iy of Clarissa (1748). But a third great novelist was now 
>rk; in 1748 appeared the Roderick Random of Smollett, 
tere we have neither the sculptural manner of Richardson 
le busy world of Fielding’s realism, but a comic impression 
ed on an artful employment of emphasis and exaggeration. 


indeed, but; exhibited in such a way as to expose not, their likeness 
but their, unlikeness to the common .stock of humanity v It is 
very important to note this curious divergency between the three 
great writers,, because they exemplified the three classes in tp; 
which almost all subsequent novels- can with more or less ease be 
divided. The next move was made by Fielding, who in . 1749, 
published his Tom Jones . Starting with the pungent horror of 
hypocrisy ever before him, Fielding constructs a fragment of the 
world in which men and women are seen, without exaggeration,, 
plying their daily trades under the eye of an impartial observer 
who can penetrate to their secret motives. This was a great, 
advance, .and a still greater one was the sustained skill with which . 
the author conducted the plot, the interwoven series of the actions 
of his characters. It may almost be said that until the publica- 
tion of Tom Jones no novel with, a real plot had been conceived 
in English. The rivalry of the great novelists of this time was 
of. signal help to them, and there can be no question that the 
astounding richness of Tom Joyies stirred Smollett to the exercise 
of increased energy in Peregrine Pickle (1751),. a coarse and savage 
book, illuminated by brilliant flashes of humour. A better, 
because a tenderer and truer study of life was Amelia, -which 
Fielding published in the same year; : yet most readers have 
found, this novel a little languid after Tom Jones . But if the. 
ideal of life depicted in it was quieter and sadder, it was perhaps 
for that very reason more in harmony with the facts of life. 
Now Richardson, who had long been silent, reasserted his mastery, 
of epistolary analysis in the huge History of Sir Charles Grandison, 
(1753), in which, as its admirers claimed, “ all the recesses of the 
human heart are explored and its whole texture unfolded.” 
Richardson had scarcely been affected by the experiments of 
his contemporaries, of the very nature of which he affected to 
be ignorant, and the result is that in his third and last, novel he 
depends entirely on qualities which; he had already developed, 
and owes nothing to the discoveries of others. 

- 7. With this book, the first great group of English novels 
comes to a close, and we may observe that in these eight stories 
everything is to be found, in germ if not in full evolution, which 
was during the next century and a half to make the abundant 
out-put of the English novel prominent. New forms, above all 
new subjects, were to present themselves to the imagination of 
capable British novelists, but the starting-point of every ex- 
periment was to be discovered in the ripest work of Richardson,, 
Fielding and Smollett. Their influence was manifest in the 
writings of the second school of English novelists, in whom, 
however, several interesting varieties of subject and treatment 
were discovered. The Tristram Shandy (1759-1766). of Sterne,, is 
the most masterly example in English of a humour which goes 
direct to pathos for its most “ sentimental ” effects, and of: the 
kind of loosely-strung, reflective fiction which is hardly a narra- 
tive at all. Neither Tristram Shandy . nor A Sentimental Journey 
(1768) can properly be included among novels. In Rasselas 
(1759) Dr Johnson showed that the new kind of writing could 
be used to give entertainment to a sermon and in this he was 
to have a multitude of followers. In Chrysa-l (1760) Charles 
Johnstone (d. 1800) showed that the picaresque romance could 
still exist, tinctured by the newly-found art of the novelist. In 
The Castle of Otranto (1764) Horace Walpole adapted the methods 
of the novelist to a pseudo-historical theme of horror and romance, 
and prophesied of Walter Scott. . In The Vicar of Wakefield 
(1766) Goldsmith was indebted to most of his immediate pre- 
decessors, but fused their qualities in an amalgam of gentle wit 
and delicate sweetness and. conversational brevity which, has 
made his one loosely-constructed novel a foremost classic of, our 
literature^ * Thus, in the one quarter, of a century which .divides 
Pamela from The Vicar of Wakefield , English novel-writing was 
born, grew into full maturity, and -adopted its adult and final 
forms. • ,/ 3 A. 

8. During the remainder of the 1 8th century, little qr nothing 
was done to extend the range of prose, fiction, in England, but ; on.e 
or two of those departments of novel-writing which had already 


ersatidn'made sucli a no velm letters As Smollett^ ff.mnpHrey ; 
ler (1771) "repulsively coarse to women of delicacy, who 
charmed on the other hand with the Evelina of Frances 
; ey ( 1 778),, . . These two typical . books are composted" on the 
plan; yet { essentially, a , whole age lies tween The. former 
the letter. What : has been palled * * the nove^of *. the • tear. 

: ” how came intp existence, pad the; t8th- century was 
t to close in mediocrity;, when its credit was 5 partially saved 
development, of. Horace W alpole’s romance of terror, in the 
•ous. and, sensational narratives., of. Anne jRadcliff £; it * 7 
), whose Mysteries of Udolpho appeared, in. 4 794.: , The: §ame : 
,saw the .publication of Caleb Williams* ?in ; ‘which* 
vin (x 756-1836) evolved a tragic theory? of politics.. A ; -finer 
y, .than either of the works just mentioned^ although not 
: a , novel, A >vas ( the » gorgeous and sinister Vathek (,1786) r> of 
am Beckford, * an, oriental tale ,of horror. In all these books 
; existed an element of grotesque mingled wjth romantic 
xr, which, announced the coming revival. 

-The two^schooh-here indicated, and they may, be roughly d^ 
i as the>scho,ol pf the Tea-Table and the school, of the Skeleton r 
te-Cupboard, did not, however.,; betray their .real significance 
the ; second decade pf the.-ip th century, ;wben af,ter;several 
lportant efforts, they developed into.it he novel of .psycho- 
al. satire : and ; the romance of historical imagination. Two 
*rs, the greatest who had yet attempted to address English 
ers through prose ; fiction, almost simultaneously came 
ard .aS'.the protagonists in i these two spheres of work, . Jane 
.en published. Sense and Sensibility , in .181 iy Walter- Scott 
erley : in 4814.-. . These were epoch-making .dates;, in each, 
a pew era opened for the, countless readers- of novels, The 
•named - writer, all exactitude, conscience -and literary art; 
Led away .at her “ little bit (two Jnches . wide) , of. ivory ” ; the 
r, : with. bold and flowing ; brush, covered vast spaces, with ! 
it imnla ting and; npble compositions.: It; is, however,; to bp 
d ; that the . isolation in which we now .. regard these, great 
ers — a solitude d. deux, only broken in measure by the presence 
liss Maria Edgeworth— is an optical delusion-due to ,the veils 
stance;; - The .bookshops from 18.10.to 1820 and onwards were 
nged .and glutted , with novels, many- of -them infinitely more 
essful, as far as - sales were concerned, than the most popular 
Eiss Austen’s works- The novels qf^Miss Austen were Written 
/een . 1796, and 1.8 10:,. although published from 1811 to tSi&i 
e .of Sir Walter Scott .date from. 1814 (W.averley) to, 1829 
m of Ceier stein). * Practically speaking, , no additions.- were 
e tp the formula- .of the • social novel or of the historical 
ance, to the study: of .national manners, that is to .say, from 
satirical: or from the picturesque, point of view, until a quartet 
. century Inter. .- - l.-* v ' : ■*. <•■•1 • : ** 

)..r The next artist in ;pros.e fiction whose force of invention 
sufficient to .start; the novel on wholly fresh tracks; Was born 
y years, later than Scott. This was Charles. Dickens, whose 
'zwick Papers 1836) marks, another epoch: in novel; writing, 
career - of, prodigal production ceased abruptly in, a 870 by 
:h time it had Long been obvious thak he was the pioneer of a 
U and diverse school of novelists, all, born. within the seeond 
ide of the century. .Of these Thackeray was mot really 
le Obvious, until ..Vanity. Fair (1849), nor Charlotte Bronte/till 
e Eyre j( 1847), nor ; Mrs Gaskell till Mary t Bartjbn. (1848) * -not 
rge Eliot till Adam Bede (1859). The most noticeable point 
vhiph the five illustrious novelists of the Early Victorian age 
mbled one - another and’ .differed from all- Their predecessors; 

1 the- sociological - Or even humanitarian character of their 
ings. All of- them had- projects of moral or social reform close 
teart, alkdesired to mend the existing, scheme of things. In 
iral of them, particularly Jo Dickens and Miss Bronte, the 
rent of insubordination is extremely marked; it is, present in 
n all; and a! determination , not to be content to see , life 
atifully, through coloured glasses, or to be content with - a 
:astic ' travesty -of Jtj; but-.: to ■ reali?e ; in- detail' its ! elements of 
t* and in j ustice. -The! no ve V. Which- hadj ialready .learned to 


was* therefore, go far as. the indication of the scope of his particular 
kind- of art is, concerned*, now -complete. The names of Anthony 
Trollope, Charles . Kingsley, Charles Reade,. ; George Meredith* 
Thomas Hardy and; Robert Louis Steyenson represent, in. their 
least . challenged,, form, '/different movements in novel- writing 
during the. second half, of the 40 thr century ; we must be .content 
here : to- refer ; for : particulars, . concerning them to the separate 
biographical: articles. . , . v\ -N - i ., -.1 

1,1. : Spain,?— -Frose, narrative in Spain, practically begins in the 
1 5th .century ^ith chronicles and romances of chivalry-; tempered 
occasionally: aub: faintly, by some knowledge; of. what , had been 
attempted, , in Italy v by Boccaccio.; The Spanish version of 
Amadesrde Gaula, in which the romance of knight; errantry 
culminated* > belongs , to 4508 ; -the lost. ; original is .supposed to 
have, been - Portuguese, ; . This , was the. only book -pf its -class 
which is saved from the burning in Don Quixote ; it- was followed 
by Palmer in of)England > . These interminable books, and :a 
hundred worse than they, occupied, the: leisure of 16th-century 
readers of both sexes. . Without, approaching the form, of novels; 
they- prepared- the ground, for; novel-reading.. : The exploration 
of v America led _ to the composition of monstrous jtalespf the New 
World, which generally took the form of continuations pf Amxdps, 
A new Thing was begun iq 4 554, when the anonymous picaresque 
romance . of Lazarillovde, T ormes started the, story of fantastic 
modern t adventure this » highly entertaining book has . been 
called/ tke : 16th-century Pickwick, and Mr, Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
remarks that it “ fixed for ever the type of the comic prose epic.” 
The ^.pastoral .« romance, . in the hands of Jorge< de Mootemor (d; 
i^5fii),;who wrote an insipid .Diana '; which was popular for a while 
throughout Europe, Took: readers a step backward,. ; away from 
the ultimate, path of the novel, . It lisof interest to us, however^ 

‘ to^notevthat it was in one of these “ vain imaginings/’: in-his 
pastoral romance of Galatea r that Cervantes approached - the 
field, of, fiction, in- 1 585. Few ; of his peculiar merits are to be 
; found ; in ; this early work; ; he turned dot the -present to the 
composition of plays. It was not until 1604 that he returned 
to prose, ifiction by printing his immortal Don Quixote } which 
made aft epoch in the bistory of. the novel,; This ; book- was 
originally intended to ridicule-the already fading passion for, the 
romances of chivalry, but it proceeded ; mUch further than .that, 
and There is. hardly aiiy branch, of .fiction which, \ may not be 
traced back to the splendid initiation of , some;, chapter of Don 
Quixote . ..In 1613 Cervantes published; his twelve Exemplary 
Novels)', these^ ^ are mot so well known as The great romance, and 
they, owed: not a -little of their form to Italian sources, but they 
are Very brilliant. Qne of the best anonymous [ Spanish - stories 
of the period^ The Mock-Aunty is a type of excellence in facetious 
narrative of the sarcastic, class; this is now commnonjy attributed 
to . Cor Vantes, himself. ; No other novelist of Spatin has moulded 
the thought ;of Europe, but the heroic romance which occupied 
so much of the. attention of France- in the 17th century was 
invented by- :a little-known Spanish, soldier, Perez de- Hita, who, 
about T600, wrote fantastic stories about Granada and the 
Moors. : The farcical romance of Fray- Gerundio de, , Campazas; 
1.758* by J.jF. de Isla (1703-1718), competed in -popularity with 
Gil Bias. Speaking .broadly, however, Spain made no appreci- 
able ; progress in novel-writing from the : days , of Cervantes to 
those of Walter Scott, when, the Waver.ley Novels began to find 
sUch artless imitators as Martinez de la Rosa and Zorrilla. But 
the first; original) novelist of Spain was Cecilia. Bohl de : Faber 
(Femaa Caballero) (:i796-i877) , whose La Gavioia., 1848; a -study 
of:li£e in an Andalusian village, was the earliest .Spanish novel, in 
the modern sense. She was followed by Valera (1 824-1904) , by 
Alarcon (1833-1891), by Pereda (b. 1834), by Perez GaJd6s 
(b,.. 1845) and by . Palacio Valdes (b. 1,853), in whom the te^denffies 
of recent European fiction have ; been-: competently illustrated 
without any strikingxontriburions to originality. 1 - 

f j'2, : Germahy’.-^The cuMvatiqn qf the novel in its prope'r; sense 
began late in Germany. If is u^ual To consider that H. j. C . von 
Grimmelshausen ir (i J 6a^?-4675f)‘iisithe earliest German novelist^ 


ventures of a simple-minded fellow during the Thirty Years’ 
md is a : chain of episodes, brilliantly recorded, but hardly 
1 . 'Early in the i8t-h century, an extraordinary number of 
ions of Defoe’s great romance were published in Germany, 
ese are known to scholars as the Robinsonaden. Later on, 
id imitated Don Quix'ote, but the ; earliest German novel 
possesses original value is the celebrated Work of Goethe, 
borrows of Young Werther (1774). The still more cele- 
Wilhelm Meister did not appear until 1796. A third novel, 
e Affinities , was published by Goethe in 1869. Meanwhile, 
characteristic group of picturesque stories had been issued 
rami Paul Richter (Jean Paul) (1763-1825), destined to 
a wide influence upon romantic literature throughout 
e. Purely romantic were the stories of Tieck, of Brentano, 
Lim, of Fouque, of Kleist, of Immermann. The German 
sts of this period wrote like poets, deprived of the discipline 
>e. In later times novels of high merit have been written 
istav Frey tag, Wilibald Alexis (1798-1871), called the 
m Walter Scott, Laube, Fontane, Ebers, Jeremias Gotthelf , 
)ld Auerbach, Spielhagen, Heyse and many others, but the 
:entury produced no German novelist of commanding 
ility. : ‘ 

Russia > — In Russia alone, among the countries of central 
is tern Europe, the novel has developed with a radical 
ility. Until the second quarter of the 19th century the 
fiction of Russia was confined to imitators of Sir Walter 
but about the year 1834 Gogol (1809-1852) began to 
against the hist orico- romantic school and to produce 
in which an almost savage realism was curiously blended 
he Slavonic dreaminess and melancholy. Since then the 
n novel has consistently been the novel of resignation and 
)ut wholly divorced from sentimentality. Gogol was sue- 
. by Gontcharor, Toufgeniev, Dostoievsky Pissemski 
:88i) and Tolstoi, forming the most consistent and, 
eSs, the most powerful school of novelists which Europe 
the 1 9th century. The influence of these writers on the 
: the world was immense, and even in England, where 
least acutely felt, it was significant. That the Russians 
ndicated the path to new fields in the somewhat outworn 
ce of novel- writing is abundantly manifest. 

Oriental. — Tn a primitive form, the novel has long been 
ded in Asia. It : was introduced into China, but whence 
no Wn, in the 13th century, and Le Kuan-chung was the 
hinese novelist. The productions of this writer and of his 
;rs are tales of bloody warfare, or record the adventures 
sellers. - The novel called The Twice-Flowering Plum-Trees , 
ing to the 16th (or 17th) century, is a typical example 
moral Chinese novel, written with a virtuous purpose, 
sor Giles holds that the novel of China reached its highest 
of development in The Dream of the Red Chamber , an 
mous story of the end of the 17th century; this is a 
,ma of Chinese social life, “ worked out with a completeness 
7 of Fielding.” Prose stories began to be met with in the | 
ure of Japan early in the 10th century. But the inventor 
Japanese novel was a woman of genius, Murasaki no 
u, whose Gefaji M onogatari has been compared to the 
js of Richardson; it was finished in 1004 and may, there- 
>e considered the oldest novel in the world. This book, 
is one of the great classics of Japan, was widely imitated, 
he classic period novel-writing was long neglected in Japan, 
i humours of 17th-century life were successfully translated 
>pular fiction by Saikaku (1641-1693), and later by Jisho 
iseki, who collaborated in a great number of remarkable 

Dunlop, The History of Fiction (1816); Borroneo, Catalogo 
ellieri italiani (1805); Em. Gebhart, Conteurs du moyen dge 
; E. M. de Vogue, Le Roman russe. (1886) ; .Forsyth, Novels 
welists of the 18th Century f 1871);. Bever and Sansot-Orland, 
r galantes des conteurs italiens (1903) ; Rivadeneyra, Biblio - 
autores espanoles (1846-1880); Gosse, A Century of French 
ce (1900^1902)*; G. Pellissier, Le Mouvement littiraire au 


^1003;; vv * r^aieign, 1 ne j^ngnsn 11094;; v. v_nauvni, 

Romanciers grecs et latins (1862) ; Fancan, Le Tombeau des romans 
(1626). (E. G.) 

NGVELDA, a town of E. Spain, in the province of Alicante; 
on the right bank of the river Vinalopo, and on the railway from 
Madrid to Alicante. Pop. (1900) 11,388. The country around 
is flat and fertile, producing much wine, dates, oranges, oil, saffron 
and aniseed. In the town there are tanneries, and manufactures 
of alcohol; chocolate and soap. The women make fine lace. In 
the neighbouring village of Salinetas de Eld'a there are warm 
sulphur and saline baths. 

NOVELL! t ERMETE (1851- ), Italian actor and play- 

wright, ivas bom in Lucca on the 5th of March 1851, the son of a 
prompter. He made his first appearance in 1866, and played 
character and leading comedy parts in the best companies 
between 1871 and 1884. By 1885 he had his own company, 
and made a great success in Paris, in 1898 and 1902. He estab- 
lished in Rome in 1900 a new theatre, the Casa di Goldoni, on 
the lines of the Comedie Frangaise. He dramatized Gaboriau’s 
Monsieur Lecoq , and alone or in collaboration wrote several 
comedies and many monologues. 

NOVELLO, VINCENT (1781-1861), English musician, son of 
an Italian who married an English wife, was born in London 
on the 6th of September 1781. As a boy he was a chorister 
at the Sardinian chapel in Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
where he learnt the organ; and from 1796 to 1822 he became 
in succession organist of the Sardinian, Spanish (in Manchester 
Square) and Portuguese (in South Street, Grosvenor Square) 
chapels, and from 1840 to 1843 of St Mary’s chapel, Moorfields. 
He was an original member of the Philharmonic Society, of the 
Classical Harmonists and of the Choral Harmonists, officiating 
frequently as conductor. In 1849 he went to live at Nice, where 
he died on the 9th of August 1861. He composed an immense 
quantity of sacred music, much of which is still deservedly 
popular; but his great work lay in the introduction to England 
of unknown compositions by the great masters. The Masses 
of Haydn and Mozart were absolutely unknown in England until 
he edited them, as were also the works of Palestrina, the treasures 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and innumerable great compositions 
now well known to every one. His first work, a collection ot 
Sacred Music , as performed at the Royal Portuguese Chapef 
which appeared in 1811, has the additional interest of giving 
a date to the practical founding of the publishing firm with which 
his name is associated, as Novello issued it from his own house; 
and he did the same with succeeding works, till his son Joseph 
Alfred Novello (1810-1896), who had started as a bass singer, 
became a regular music publisher in 1829. It was the latter 
who really created the business, and who has the credit of 
introducing cheap music, and departing from the method of 
publishing by subscription. From 1841 Henry Littleton 
assisted him, becoming a partner in 1861, when the firm became 
Novello & Co., and, on J. A. Novello’s retirement in 1866, sole 
proprietor. Having incorporated the firm of Ewer & Co. in 
1867, the title was changed to Novello, Ewer & Co., and still 
later back to Novello & Co., and, on Henry Littleton’s death 
in 1888, his two sons carried on the business. 

Vincent Novello had several other children besides his son 
Joseph Alfred. Four of his daughters (of whom the youngest, 
Mary, married Charles Cowden Clarke) were gifted singers; 
but the most famous was Clara Novello (1818-1908), whose 
beautiful high soprano and pure style made her one of the 
greatest vocalists, alike in opera, * oratorio and on the concert 
stage, from 1833 onwards. In 1843 she married Count Gigliucci, 
but after a few years returned to her profession, and only retired 
in i860. Charles Lamb wrote a poem J TV Clara N.) in her praise. 

NOVEMBER (Lat. novem , nine), the ninth month of the old 
Roman year, which began with March. By the Julian arrange- 
ment, according to which the year began with the 1st of January, 
November became the eleventh month and had thirty days 
assigned to it. The nth of November was held to mark the 


,me the month in honour of Tiberius — his birthday occurring 
he 1 6th, but the emperor declined, saying, “ What will you 
Conscript Fathers, if you have thirteen Caesars?” The 
lo-Saxon names for November were Windmonath, “ wind- 
ith” and Blodmonath “ bloodmonth.” In the calendar of 
first French republic November reappeared partly as 
maire and partly as Frimaire. The principal November 
ivals in the calendar of the Roman Church are: All Saints* 
r on the ist, AU Souls’ on the 2nd, St Martin’s on the nth, 
Presentation of the Virgin on the 21st, St Cecilia’s on the 
i, St Catherine’s on the 25th and St Andrew’s on the 30th. 
lubert commemorated on the 3rd. In the English calendar 
SaintB’ and St Andrew’s are the only feasts retained. 
OVERRE, JEAN GEORGES (1727-1810), French dancer and 
et master, was born in Paris on the 29th of March 1727. 
first performed at Fontainebleau in 1743, and in 1747 corn- 
id his first ballet for the Opera Comique. In 1748 he was 
ted by Prince Henry of Prussia to Berlin, but a year later 
returned to Paris, where he mounted the ballets of Gluck 
Piccini. In 1755 he was invited by Garrick to London, 
re he remained two years. Between 1758 and 1760 he 
luced several ballets at Lyons, and published his Lettres 
la danse et les ballets. From this period may be dated the 
jlution in the art of the ballet for which Noverre was re- 
isible. (See Pantomime and Ballet.) He was next engaged 
the duke of Wiirttemburg, and afterwards by the empress 
ria Theresa, until, in 1775, he was appointed, at the request 
)ueen Marie Antoinette, maitre des ballets of the Paris Opera, 
s post he retained until the Revolution reduced him to 
erty. He died at St Germain on the 19th of November 1810. 
over re's friends included Voltaire, Frederick the Great and David 
rick (who called him 11 the Shakespeare of the dance ”). The 
ets of which he was most proud were his La Toilette de Vinus, 
Jalousies du sir ail, L* Amour corsair e and Le Jaloux sans rival. 
ides tt\e letters, Noverre wrote Observations sur la construction 
le nouvelle salle de l' Opera (1781); Lettres sur Garrick forties & 
dire (1801); and Lettre & un artiste sur les fetes publiques (1801). 
OVGOROD, a government of N.W. Russia, bounded W. and 
by the governments of St Petersburg and Olonets, S.E. by 
ogda, Yaroslav and Tver, and S.W. by Pskov, stretching 
n S.W. to N.E. 450 m. Area, 47,223 sq. m. Pop. (1906) 
;5,700. The S. is occupied by the Valdai plateau, in which are 
highest elevations of middle Russia (600 to over 1000 ft.), 
veil as the sources of nearly all the great rivers of the country. 
; plateau is deeply furrowed by valleys with abrupt slopes, 
descends rapidly towards the basin of Lake Ilmen in the 
(only 60 ft. above the sea-level). The N.E. of the government 
mgs to the lacustrine region of N.W. Russia. This tract 
Jotted over with innumerable sheets of water, of which 
ilo-ozero (White Lake) and Vozbe are the largest of more 
n 3000. Immense marshes, overgrown with thin forests 
Dirch and elm, occupy more than one-seventh of the entire 
1 of the government; several of them have an area of 300 
456 sq. m. each. They admit of being crossed only when 
;en. Six centuries ago they were even less accessible, but 
slow upheaval of N.W. Russia, going on at the rate of 3 or 
re feet per century, has exercised a powerful influence upon 
drainage of the country. Of recent years artificial drainage 
been carried out on a, large scale. The forests still occupy 
'/ 0 of the total area of the government. 

ieologically, Novgorod exhibits in the W. vast beds of Devonian 
sstones and sandstones; these are elsewhere overlaid with 
boniferous limestone, dolomite, sandstones and marls. The 
/onian gives rise to salt-springs, especially at Staraya Russa (S. 
.ake Ilmen), and contains iron-ores, while the more recent forma- 
1 lias coal strata of inferior quality. The whole is covered with 
tick sheet of boulder-clay, very often arranged in ridges or eskers , 
bottom moraine of the N. European ice-sheet of the Glacial 
iod. Numerous remains of the neolithic Stone Age are found, 
sciafly round the extinct lakes. The Baltic and Caspian Sea 
ins are connected by the Mariinsk, Tikhvin and Vyshniy-Volochok 
als, while the Alexander- von- Wurttemberg canal connects the 
utaries of the White Sea with those of the Baltic. The chief 
:r is the Volkhov, which flows from Lake Ilmen into Lake Ladoga. 


Ilmen. All boats from the Volga to St Petersburg pass through 
this government. 

The yearly average temperature at Novgorod is only 40° Fahr. 
(i4'5° in January, 62*5° in July). The severe climate, the marshy 
or stony soil, and the want of grazing grounds render agriculture 
unprofitable, though it is carried on everywhere. The yield of 
rye and other cereals is insufficient for the wants of the inha- 
bitants. Fireclay, coal and turf are extracted in commercial 
quantities. Building, smith-work, fishing, shipbuilding, dis- 
tilleries, glass and match factories, sawmills and a variety of 
domestic industries give occupation to about 40,000 families*. 
Hunting is still profitable. But most of the inhabitants are 
dependent on the river-boat traffic; and nearly one-fourth of 
the able-bodied males are annually driven to other parts of Russia 
in search of work. The Novgorod carpenters and masons have 
long been renowned. Trade is chiefly in grain and timber, and 
in manufactures and grocery wares from St Petersburg. The 
fairs are numerous, and several of them (Kirilovsk. monastery, 
Staraya Russa and Cherepovets) show considerable returns. 

The inhabitants are almost exclusively Great -Russians, but 
they are discrimin,ated *by some historians from the Great - 
Russians of the basin of the Oka, as showing remote affinities 
with the Little-Russians. They belong mostly (96!%) to the 
Orthodox Greek Church, but there are many Nonconformists. 
There are 10,000 Karelians and 9000 Ghudes, with some Jews 
and some Germans. Novgorod is well provided with eduea- 
tional institutions, and primary education is widely diffused in 
the villages. (P. A. K.; J. T. BeJ 

NOVGOROD (formerly known as V clikiy -Novgorod, Great 
Novgorod), a town of Russia, capital of the government of the 
same name, and the seat of an archbishop of the Orthodox Greek 
Church, situated 119 m. by rail S. of St. Petersburg, on the low 
flat banks of the Volkhov, 2 m. below the point where it issues 
from Lake Ilmen. Pop. (1900) 26,972. The present town is but 
a poor survival of the wealthy city of medieval times. It con- 
sists of a kremlin (old fortress), and of the city, which stands oh 
both banks of the river, connected by a handsome stone bridge; 
The kremlin was much enlarged in 1044, and again in 1116. Its 
stone walls, originally palisades, were begun in 1302, and much' 
extended in 1490. Formerly a great number of churches and 
shops; with wide squares, stood within the .enclosure. Its his- 
torical monuments include the cathedral of St Sophia, built in 
1045-1052 by architects from Constantinople to take the place of 
the original wooden structure (989), destroyed by fire in that 
year. Some minor changes were made in 1688 and 1692, but 
otherwise (notwithstanding several fires) the building remained 
unaltered until its restoration in 1893-1900. It contains many 
highly-prized relics, including bronze doors of the 12th century j 
one brought reputedly from Sigtuna, the ancient capital of 
Sweden. Another ancient building in the kremlin is the 
Yaroslav Tower, in the square where the Novgorod vyeche 
(common council) used to meet; it still bears the name of M the 
6ourt of Yaroslav ” ; and was the chancellery of the secretaries 
of the vyeche . Other remarkable monuments of ancient Russian 
architecture are the church of St. Nicholas erected in 1135, the 
Snamenski cathedral of the 14th century, and churches of the 
14th and 15th centuries. Within the town itself there are four 
monasteries and convents, two of them dating from, the nth 
century and two from the 12th century; and the large number 
in the immediate neighbourhood shows the great extent which 
the city formerly had. A monument to commemorate the 
thousandth anniversary of the foundation of Russia (the calling 
in of the Varangians by Novgorod in 862) was erected in 1-862. 
Another monument commemorates the repulse of the Napoleonic 
invasion of 1812. 

The date at which the Slavs first erected forts on the Volkhov 
(where it leaves Lake Ilmen and where it flows into Lake Ladoga) 
is unknown. That situated on a low terrace close by Lake 
Ilmen was soon abandoned, and Novgorod or “New-town” 


kher terrace which extended a mile lower, on both banks of 
ver. The older fort (Gorodishche) still existed inthe. 13th 
:y. Even in the 9th century the new city on the Volkhov 
sed a, kind of supremacy over the other towns of the lake 
l, when its inhabitants in 862 invited the Varangians, under 
idership of-Riirik,. to the defence oh the Russian towns of the 
Down to .the end of the- roth century Novgorod was= in 
soil depended on Kiev;; yet in 907 its inhabitants obtained 
their , own prince Yaroslav a -charter which granted them 
xvernment'/ For five centuries this charter was the bulwark 
; independence of Novgorod; From the end of the 10th 
ry, the princes of Novgorod, chosen either from the sons of 
eat princes of Kiev (until 1136) or from seme other; branch 
: family of Rurik, were always elected by the vyeche ; but 
tvere only its. military defenders, and their delegates -were 
$ assessors in the courts which levied taxes for the military 
raised by the prince. The vyeche invariably expelled the 
s as soon, as they provoked discontent. Their election was 
a subject of dispute between the wealthier merchants and 
ivners and the poorer - classes; - and Novgorod, which; was 
dent for its corn supply upon the land; of Sifzdal, was 
imes compelled to accept a prince from the Suzda-L branch 
d of from that of Kiev. After 1270 the city often refused to 
jrlncesat all,. and the elected mayor was. the representative 
executive. Novgorod in its transactions with other, cities 
the name of “ Sovereign * : Great Novgorod ” ( Gospodin 
y Novgorod); ; The-supreme power was in the hands of ithe 
.... . The- city, which had a population of more than: 86,000, 
ivided into wards, and each ward constituted av distinct 
une. The wards, were subdivided into streets*) which 
ponded to the prevailing occupations of their inhabitants, 
>f these again being quite -independent with regard to its 
ffairs. ; ••••: ■ j '. V ' ; • 7" »: • • • : 

de was carried on by corporations. By the Volkhov and 
!eva,- Novgorod^ hen- known also as Naugart and Nov- 
n — had : direct communication with- the Hanseatic .and 
inavian i cities, especially with Visby or Wisby on the 
of Gotland. The Dnieper brought it into connexion with 
DSporus r ,and it was intermediary In -the trade of Qonstan- 
e with northern Europe. The Novgorod traders penetrated 
early date to the shores of.* -the White Sea, 'hunted on 
fa Zemlya invthe nth century,- colonized the-basins of the 
;rn Dvina, descended the .-Volga, and. as early as the 14th 
:y extefided itheir trading expeditions -beyond the Urals 
iberia. Two great colonies, Vyatka and- Vologda, organized 
: same republican principles as the metropolis, favoured the 
as colonization of N. Hi Russia; ; ••• ■ ■ 

;he same- time a number of flourishing minor towns such as 
l Torg (Toirzhok), Novaya Ladoga;, Pskov, and many others 
in the lake region. Pskov soon became, quite independenty 
ad a : history of its own; ‘the others enjoyed a large measure 
ependence, still figuring, however, as subordinate townsrin 
cumstances which necessitated common action. It is said 
he - population - df Novgorod in the :14th century reached 
>c^ and -that the pestilences 1 of 1467; 1508 and. 1533. carried 
fewer than 134*000 persons. These figures,, however, seem 
,te rather to the whole Ilmen region.' ' ; - . 
rgorod’s struggle against the' SuzdahregionCnow-thegovern- 
of Vladimir)' began as early -as the 12th century. In the 
ing century it had to contend with the -:.Swedes and the 
ms,; who were anim-ated-nbtonly by; the fdesire 1 of territorial 
iition, but 'also by -the; spirit . of religious pmsely tism. The 
ces of both tvere checked by battles at: Ladoga and Pskov ih 
md & 24 2 respectively. Protected by its: marshes, Novgorod 
id the Mo ago Lin vision of .r 240-4 2yandwas able- to- repel the 
;s of the princes of Moscow whom the - Mongols were 
rted: ' Tt. also successfully resisted thb attacks ob Tver; and 
Moscow* in ' its st niggle aga inst: this powerf ul neighbour ; 
»on the^ ambition ; of /the growing MGscowr state was turned 
it itself. The hrst:seridus invasion, im 332 r was rolled back 


Moscow took possession of the colonies in the northern Dvina and 
the Perm, regions,, and began two -bloody - Wars, during which 
Novgorod fought for its liberty under the leadersMp r of Martha 
Boretskaya, - the mayor. In‘ X475“'i478 Ivan III. entered 
Novgorod, -abolished its charters-, and carried away- -1000 of the 
wealthier! families, substituting' for them families from Moscow-; 
the old free city then recognized his sovereignty. A century later 
Ivan: IV.' (the Terrible) abolished ‘the last vestiges -of the inde- 
pendence of the city. Having learned that a party favourable 
to . Lithuania had been organized in - Novgorod j he took the 
field in. 1570. and entered the city (much weakened by the 
recent pestilences) without •opposition. His followers killed ■ the 
heads of the monasteries, the wealthier of the merchants 
and clergy, and burned and pillaged' the 'city and villages.- No 
fewer than 15,000' men- women and- children were -massacred 
at Novgorod alone (60,000 according to some authorities). *A 
famine ensued, and . the district - of /Novgorod fell into utter 
desolation. Thousands oi families were transported to; Moscow, 
Nizhniy -Novgorod; arid other towns of the- principality of 
Moscow. In the beginning of the 17th century -Novgorod was 
taken and held for seven years by the Swedes; and in- the 18th 
century the foundation of St Petersburg ultimately destroyed 
its trade. Its position, however, on the water highway from the 
Volga to St Petersburg and on -the trunk road from Moscow to 
the capital, still -gave it some commercial importance; but even 
this was destroyedby the opening of the Vishera canal, connecting 
the Msta with the Volkhov below the city - 'and by the construction 
of the railway from St Petersburg to Moscow; which passes 46 -m. 
to the east of Novgorod. ■/ ‘ ■ (P. A. K.; J. T. Be). 

NOVI BAZAR, Novi-Ba£ar, or NovipAzar (ancient Rassia, 
Rascia-, or Rashka, Turkish Yenipazar/f.e. “ New Market ”), a 
sanjak of European Turkey, in the. vilayet of Kossovo. Pop. 
(1905) . about 170,000. Novibazar is a mountainous region, 
watered by the Lim, which flows north into Bosnia, and by 
several • small tributaries of the Servian Ibar. j: About three- 
fourths; of the inhabitants are Christian' Serbs, and the remainder 
are chiefly Moslem Albanians., with a few gipsies, Turkish 
officials and about 3.000 Austro-Hungarian soldiers. The local 
trade is ‘mainly agricultural. The sanjak is of great strategic 
importance, for it is the N.W. part of the'Turkish empire, on the 
direct route between Bosnia and Saionica, and forms a wedge of 
Turkish territory between Servia and Montenegro/ .The ‘union 
of these powers, combined with the’ annexation of Novibazar, 
would have impeded the extension of Austrian influence towards 
Salon iefi. But by the treaty of Berlin (1878) Austria-Hungary 
was empowered to garrison the towns of Byelopolye, Priyepolye,. 
Plevlye and other strategic points within the sanjak, although 
the entire civil administration remained in .Turkish hands. 
This decision was enforced in 1879. The chief approaches from 
Servia and Montenegro have also been strongly fortified by the 
Turks. # ’ 

Novibazar, the capital of the sanjak, is a town of about i2,boc 
inhabitants, on the site of the ancient Servian city of Rassia. 
Near it' there are Roman baths, and the old church of St Peter 
and St. Paul, the metropolitan church of. the bishopric of Rassia,. 
in which Stephen Nemanvaf king of Servia, passed from the 
Roman to the Greek Chur'ch in 1143.. 

NOVICE (through French from” Lat. npyicius of novifiiis, one 
who has newly arrived, npvus\ new},. "a person who joins a religious 
order oh probation. , He' of she is sub ject! tp the authority^ of - the 
superior, yyears the dress .of the order, and. obeys the rules v: -At- 
the end' of the “ novitiate,” which must last atleast one year* 
the novice is free to leave without taking the vows, 'and the order 
is free to refuse to allow him or her to take; them, / The word was 
early, used of a beginner in . any; art or science, hence an inex- 
perienced person. • * • •• ? -f 

NOVI FIGURE, a : town 'of Piedmont, Itahq in fife ’proVui'ce ; of 
Alessandria, from which'it is 14 m, S.E., by raih.situ^hed' among 
wopded hills, 646 ft f: -above sea-leveb . Pop ; ‘.(i 9Px) IX 7 
was- the scene of a victory by the Austrians and Russians under 


;ing.. here,, .< Cptton, silk, coal- briquettes*. &c.y are also manu- 
uredh^re. T I \. :i- I : 

0 VD-RAY AZET, ; a town pf Russian Transcaucasia, an the 
grnment-.of : Erivan,. 35 m.; E.N<E. of the town of Erivan, and 
v»-\Y- of Gok-chai Lake, .58 70 ft.: above: tb.e sea*: .Pop.- 8507. in 
7 mainly Armenians. . Am Ar m enian. village ^whibh stood here 
destroyed by Nadir Shah of Persia in 1736, and it was not 
the Turkish War of 1 8 2.8-2 9- thatCt he. site. was again occupied 
Armenian refugees^ from -the.. Turkish town of Bayazet or 
;a^id. t ; / . ; y : ; ; . .. 

OVOCHERKASSKj a to.wn of Russia, • capital of the? -Don 
sacks 'territory, situated on a hill ,400: ft. above the. plain, at 
confluence. of the: Don with the, Aksai*-45 m. from; the Sea of 
y, and 32.rn.by; rail N.Ev from Rostov. ; Pop. ,(1897)' 52,005. 
v’.as founded ,in « 1 8 q5 v when the inhabitants of. ..the ; Cherkassk 
■i{$a , (now, Old Gherka-s^k) \ were l compelled tcu leave ' their 
des on; the banks of the Don on account the frequent 
ldatipnsp , The; town is an archiepiseopal see of /the Orthodox 
ek ; Church, and possesses a cathedral : ( 1 904 ) > 9 - aunuseum, the 
L,ce.of ;th (chief) of, the .Cossacks and monuments to 

Iv PJatov fa Cossack: chief ) and T.: Yerraak (1904), the con- 
rpr of j West Siberia: ; Wide Suburbs extend, to the :S>W., and 
tight bank of the Aksai is dotted with the villas of the Gossack 
uals; .Manufactures, make ; slow ■ progress. An active . trade is 
fed on in corn, wine and timber (exports), and manufactures 
grocery wares* (imports) \i'{ V : : 

OVQG EORG I E V SK. (1) A town of Russia, usually' known 
er y thp name of Krylov, in the government/ of Kherson, 
he confluence of the Tyasmin with the Dnieper, 17 m. WvN.W. 
Elremenchug, , Its. fort; -was erected by the ..Poles; in 161 5 . 

; inhabitants carry on a lively trade in timber, grain and 
lg*r and have . a . .few flourmills and: X c&ndfcworks. * & Rop. 
)y) 1.1*244, . 1 .(2). A-first-class. fortress of Russian Poland; (called 
dlin till 183,1), at the- cpnfluence of the Narev (Bug) with the 
;ula, : 23 m. by rail ,.N>W* of Warsaw.; Modlin .was! first /fortified 
er [the iNapoleonic regime -in 1.807, and in the wars ,of 1813 
■ underwent -several sieges, .Since: that > , time v the 

.si>ns have; made many -additions, to r the works, and the 
:e now. forms, with Warsaw, Ivangoyod and Brest-Litovsk, 
so-called Polish Quadrilateral* ?; The strength » of -, Novo- 
rgieysk lies : mainly in -the, new circle of eighth .powerful: forts, 
Ted r at a.meam distance of jq nn from the enceinte. The 
ortance.pf the. fortress, lies in- the. fact that it prevents Warsaw 
a, being turned by a: force/on ,the lower -.Vistula, and commands 
raily/ay between Danzig and; Warsaw. :.-d 

0 VOMOSKO VSK, a . town of . Russia* in the government; of 
Terinoslav, 16 m*, N,E.. of. the/town of Ekatermoslav. Includ-. 
several villages) which baye. been incorporated ■ with-it, it 
mds for nearly .7 m... along the right bank of the Samara, a 
utary of the Dnieper. . In the -i^th century the site- was 
ipiecl by several villages of Zapqrogian Cossacks,' known 
er. the name of ; Samarchik. In r 6 87-Prince Golitsuin founded 
5 the Ust-S.amara fprt, which was destroyed after the treaty 
he Pruth '(17-11), but rebuilt in 1736, andTheyettfemeht of 
roselitsy established. The; inhabitants of Novomoskovsk, 
numbered 23,381 in 1,900*. are chiefly engaged t in agriculture, 
ighsomey re employed in tanneries,, rand th ere: is -ai trade in 
$£s, cattle, tallow, skins, .tan and [pitch. In the immediate 
bbqurhqod is the S am arsko- N ikolay evskiy monastery , which 
isitedby, many, pilgrims.; , ■ . . ;? 

OVO-RAppMSK^ K o r Rappmsko* a [town of ; Russian i Poland j 
he, government . obPiotrkaw, . 28. m. by rail S:S,W. of the 
n of -PiotrkdWi-.ilt, hag factories ■ for bentwood /furniture, 
•liens, and cloth* tanneries,; ironworks ,and sawmill^ and is 
centre of ;; a yery .active; trade.: Pop, (1-900) ,14,464, many 
lg-Jews* ,7; ' s. t. •>, 

OVORpSSIYSK, a seaport town of .S. -Russia, dm the Cherno- 
^k, pr, BJLack Sea territory, on a : b ay of the : « ame -name (also 
3ied Tsemes), oiy the N.E., coast of the Black /Sea-. Pop, 
rifeaftta ^Thebay , nearly m, wide, at iits^t-rance: oh the 


great violence.: -\There is an artificial harbour. (1893)* protected 
by : a mole. Novorossiysk ‘ is conuepted by a branch railway. -to 
Tikhoryets-kaya- ( 169: m.) with ■; the • main Caucasian line, -which 
crosses>.the ; V olga nqari Tsaritsyn^; and.Jaas become-'an -important 
centre .for, the export/ of pprn f. rand ! since; the ^petroleum -wells 
of - Grozny i in northern Caucasia were tapped . it has become 
an- entrepbt for the export! .of, petroleum Cement is manufac- 
tured'. : Large grain elevators .have been built, and a new com- 
mercial town has grown up. r Besides., cereals, . .\yhkh amounf . to 
69% of the whole, ::the exports consist of . petroleimi an.d 
petroleum. , waste, oilcake, linseed, - timber, bran, millet seed', 
wool, -potash, zinc - ore and liquorice*. . the. [total annual value 
ranging between 3} and 5J millions sterling. The imports ,arp 
small. Some i5<x>\acres imthe Vicinity of the town are planted 
with vines, a Novorossiysk has belonged /to Russia- since 
oNOWJBLte ALEXANDER Vfei 1507-1602).,, dean qf St RauL^ 
London* wasUheeldesLsoniofjToha Nowell of Read Hall, Wballpy, 
Lancashire, - by his -second ; wife Elizabeth Kay -:of Rochdale* 
He was educated at Middleton^ Lancashire, and ;i ,at Brasenose 
College,; Oxford,, .where he- is said; to have, shared nooms with 
John Eoxe the- martyrojqgist, -He was ejected- fellow of. Brasenose 
in 1526. In 1543 he was appointed master of Westminster 
school* .and -in - Deeemb'er!xt?S5t - prebendary qf ; Wcstiyhister. 
He was elected in- September^ 3^5 55 memj>er ; of , parliament Ipr 
Looe , [in /Cornwall in -;.Q,ueen , Mary’s first parliament^ 1 but in 
October 5553 a committee; of the bouse reported that, .having 
as prebendary; of Westminster »,a> seat in convocation, he could 
not sit in the House; of Commons..- He was also- deprived of, his 
prebend,: probably as being . a . married man, before; May .1554, 
and sought refuge at /Strassburg ■- and * Frankfort, w;here he 
developed puritan and almost prfesby terian views. He, submitted* 
however, to : the< Elizabethan [-settlement qf -religion, aud was 
rewarded with, the archdeaconry of Middlesex, a canqnry f at 
Canterbury, and in 1560 with the deanery of gt BauL’s. His 
sermons occasionally created some stir, and on pne . occasiqn 
Elizabeth interrupted his; - sermon, ; telling him 'to, stick to . his 
text; and cease slighting the crucifix. He held the deanery. -of 
St Paul’s for forty-two years, surviving until the 13th obFebrua^y 
i6o2 ri ; Nowel) is believed -to have composed.-/ the Catechism 
inserted before the Order of Confirmation in,, the Prayer Book 
pf 4.549, , which v was ^supplemented in :ibo4 and is still in;use> 
but- 1 the uvidencp: is not. conclusive. Early m Elizabeth’s/reign, 
however,,; he wrote adarger catechism, ta;serve.as a . statement 
of Protestant principles; it was printed in. 157.0, and .in, the same 
year appeared his’ - middle •’ catechism,, designed it. would seem 
for the instruction of simple, curat^s.^ ”, [Nowell alsp , established 
a fr,ee / school at _ Middleton - and made other benefactions- for 
educational purposes. He was. twice - married* ; .but left; UP 
children.; i w ; ; . # ■ .. . ? 

See Ralph ChUrtonv Life- of ' Alexander ‘Nowell 1 (Oxford, 1809) ; ’ G- 
Burnetv. History oftAbey. -Reformation, -(new ed., y Oxford, 1 865) ; ; and 
R. W. Dixon, History ioj the Church of , England. Also the. WorkSj .of 
J ohn' Stiy^pe ; the Publications of* the Parker Society ; the Calendar 
of ' State"' Paper sf Domestic ;Und tht Diet c Nat. Bjog. t vbl. lv: ' ; 

NOW-G^NG, a down of India, headquarters of ; the B undelkhand 
agency and .a military cantontnenty in the -native : .state of .Ghjiatur- 
pur, on the. border* [of -the British district of Jhansi.. Pop. : (1901) 
1 1,50:7,: . It has accommodation for a force of nil .arms. Tfie 
college for the education , of tfiesons - of chiefs in : Central India* 
opened herein 1872, was abolished; in 1898, owing tpj the smajl 
attendance. • : : ; , 

NOWGONG, a town . ; and district of British India,,; in the 
Brahmaputra; valley : divisipn of .easteru - Bengal and,. Assam* 
The , town is situated on • The - Kalang; river, Pop. : (lipoi)- 4430. 
The district -of - Nowgong has an area iof/3843 sq. 'm.v It consists 
of a W : ide> plain overgrown with jungle and caneb rakes, intersected 
by numerous tributaries of the Brahmaputra, and dotted with 
shallow, marshes.: [The Mikir hills cover an area of about 65 M 
by 35;inthe S>’ of the district; the highest peak is/about 3500 ft. 
The slopes: ar.el t very; -steep, ^ and; are ; covered with .dense ioi;? a A. 


ated temple of Kamakhya, the local goddess of love, 
three annual festivals are held. The staple crop is rice, 
ultivation and manufacture are carried on by European 
1 and under European supervision, though the soil and 
e are hot so favourable as in Upper Assam. The population 

1 was 261,160, showing a decrease of 24-8% in the decade, 
the extreme unhealthiness of the climate. In the previous 

jars the number of deaths recorded from fever and kala 
vas 93,824. The section <of the Assam-Bengal railway 
Gauhati to the hills passes through part of the district, 
ot very near Nowgong town; and feeder roads to the 
is lead from the main road that runs parallel to the Kalang 

Nowgong District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1905). . : 

7SHERA, or Naushahra; a town and cantonment in 
war district of the North-West Frontier Province of 
situated on the right bank of the Kabul river 27 m. E, of 
war. Pop. (rgoi) 9518. It is the headquarters of a 
e in the ist division of the northern army, and also the 
m for the frontier railway that runs to the station of 
m and continues to Dargai and Maiakand on the route to 
. 1 . •: 

WILLIAM (1577-1634), English jurist, was born on the 
estate of Pendrea in Buryan, Cornwall, in 1577, his 
belonging to a family whose pedigree is included in the 
ion of Cornwall in 1620. He went to Exeter College, 
1 , but left without taking a degree. He entered Lincoln’s 
t 1594. From 1603 until his death he was elected, with 
xception, to each parliament, sitting invariably for a 
:uency of his native county. For several years his sym- 
s were in antagonism to the court party. Every commis- 
hat was appointed numbered Noy among its members, 
^en those who were opposed to him in politics acknowledged 
,rning. A few years before his death he was drawn over 
side of ^he court, and in October 1631 he was created 
ey-general, but was never knighted. It was through his 
that the impost of ship-money was levied. Noy had long 
;d from stone, and died in great agony on the 9th of 
t 1634; two days later he was buried at New Brentford 
t. His principal works are On the Grounds and Maxims of 
tvs of this Kingdom (1641) and T/ze Compleat Lawyer (1661). 
fON, a city - of N. France, in the department of Oise, 
N.N.E. of Patis by the railway to Brussels. Pop. (1906) 
Noyon is built at the foot and on the slopes of a hill, and 
sed by a small stream, the Verse, which joins the Oise 
farther down. The old cathedral of Notre-Dame, con- 
*d on the site of a church burned in 1 13 1, is a fine example 
; transition from Romanesque to Gothic architecture, 
n it is a Latin cross, with a total length from E. to W. of 
340 ft. ; the height of the nave vaulting is .75 ft. The west 
aas a porch, added in the 14th century, and two unfinished 
their upper portions dating from the 13th century; 
rorations have been greatly mutilated. The nave consists 
/en bays, including those of the W. front, which, in the 
>r, forms a kind of transept. In the windows of the aisles, 
ches of the triforium, and the windows of- the clerestory 
und type is maintained; but double pointed arches appear 
; lower gallery; and the vaults of the roof, originally 
bed, were rebuilt after a fire in 1293 in the prevailing 
jd style. 1 The transepts have apsidal terminations. Side 
s were added in the N. aisle in the 14th century and in the 

2 in the 15th and the 16th; one of the latter (15th) is especi- 
:ch' in decorations. The flying buttresses' of the building 
estored in the 19th tentury in the style of the 1 2th century, 
the N.W. corner of the nave runs thewestern gallery of a 
loister erected in 1230; and next to the cloister is the 
;r-house of the same date, with its entrance adorned with 
s of the bishops and other sculpture. The bishops' tombs 
l, the cathedral were destroyed during the Revolution; 
hapei of the bishops’ palace is an example of the Early 


dates : from 1485-1523. Among the town manuscripts is the 
Red Book or communal charter of Noyon. Remains of the 
Roman walls may be traced. There is a statue to Jacques 
Sarrazin, the painter (1592-1660),' a native of the town. Noyon 
has good trade in grain and dive -stock, and contains chemical 
and artificial manure works, tanneries and ironfoundries and 
carries on sawmilling and sugar manufacture. 

Noyon, the ancient Noviomagus Veromanduorum, was 
christianized by St Quentin at the close of the 3rd century; 
and about 530 St Medard, bishop of the district of Vermandois, 
transferred his see thither from St Quentin. The episcopate 
of St Eligius towards the middle of the 7th century, the burial 
of Chilperic I., the coronation of Pippin the Short in 752, and 
on the same occasion the coronation of His infant son Carloman 
with the title of king of Noyon, the coronation of Charlemagne 
in 768 and the election of Hugh Capet in 987, the plunder of the 
town by the Normans in 859 are the chief events in the history 
of Noyon down to the 10th century. Till the Revolution the 
bishopric was one of the ecclesiastical peerages of the kingdom. 
At the beginning of the 12th century Noyon easily obtained a 
communal charter through the favour of its bishops. The extent 
of the bishopric was considerably curtailed towards the middle 
of the 1 2th century by the breaking off of the diocese of Tournai. 
Noyon was ravaged by the English and the Burgundians during 
the Hundred Years' War. In 1516 a truce was signed there 
by Francis I. and Charles V. The city was captured by the 
Spaniards in 1552, and afterwards by the Leaguers, who were 
expelled in 1594 by Henry IV. John Calvin was born at Noyon 
in 1509. 

See A. Lefranc, Histoire de Noyon jusqu'd la fin du XI TP sihcle 
(Paris, 1887). 

NOZU, MICHITSURA, Marquess (1840-1908), Japanese 
field-marshal, was born in Satsuma. He fought against the 
Satsuma rebels in 1877, became a general in 1894 and led the 
Hiroshima division at the battle of Pingyang (1894). He 
succeeded Yamagata in the command-in-chief of the Manchurian 
army, and fought in that capacity throughout the China-Japan 
War, being raised to the rank of viscount (1895). He commanded 
the fourth army in the Russo-Japanese War, and received a 
marquessate at its close. He died in 1908. 

NUBAR PASHA (1825-1899), Egyptian statesman, was born 
at Smyrna in January 1825, the son of an Armenian merchant 
named Moghreditch, who had married a relative of Boghos Bey, 
an influential minister of Mehemet Ali. Boghos had promised to 
interest himself in the future of his young relative, and at his 
suggestion he was sent first to Vevey, and then to Toulouse, to be 
educated by the Jesuits, from whom he acquired a very perfect 
knowledge of French, and perhaps that singular suppleness and 
subtlety of character by which he was mainly distinguished. 
Before he was eighteen he went to Egypt, and after some eighteen 
months’ training as secretary to Boghos, who was then minister of 
both commerce and foreign affairs, he was made second secretary 
to Mehemet Ali. In 1845 he became first secretary to Ibrahim 
Pasha, the heir apparent, and accompanied him on a special 
mission to Europe. Abbas Pasha, who succeeded Ibrahim in 
1848, maintained Nubar in the same capacity, and sent him in 
1850 to London as his representative to resist the pretensions of 
the sultan, who was seeking to evade the conditions of the treaty 
under which Egypt was secured to the family of Mehemet Ali. 
Here he was so completely successful that he was made a bey; 
in 1853 he was sent to Vienna on a similar mission, and remained 
there until the death of Abbas in July 1854. The new viceroy, 
Said, at once dismissed him from office, but two years after- 
wards appointed him his chief secretary, and later gave him 
charge of the important transport service through Egypt to 
India. Here Nubar was mainly instrumental in the completion 
of railway communication between Cairo and Suez, and ex- 
hibited strong organising ability combined with readiness of 
resource. After a second time falling a victim to Said’s caprice 
and being dismissed, he was again sent- to Vienna, and returned as 


i the accession of Ismail Pasha, Nubar Bey was in the prime 
fe. He was already on friendly terms with him; he even 
red to have saved his life — at all events, it was a coincidence 
the two had together refused to travel by the train the 
lent to which caused the death (on the 14th of May 1858) of 
prince Ahmed, who would otherwise have succeeded Said, 
til, himself a more capable man than his immediate pre- 
ssorsj at once recognized the ability of Nubar, and charged 
with a mission to Constantinople, not only to notify his 
ssion, but to smooth the way for the many ambitious projects 
ready entertained, notably the completion of the Suez Canal, 
:hange in title to that of khedive and the change in the order 
iccession. In the first of these he was completely successful; 
sultan, believing as little as every one else that the canal 
anything more than a dream, gave his consent at a price the 
era t ion of which he must afterwards have regretted. The 
ified Ismail created Nubar a pasha, and the sultan himself, 
aaded to visit Cairo, confirmed the title so rarely accorded to a 
stian. Half the work was, however, yet to be done, and 
ar was sent to Paris to complete the arrangements, and to 
e the differences between Egypt and the Canal Company. In 
t he used to call “ an expensive moment of enthusiasm,” he 
these differences to the arbitration of the emperor Napoleon 
and cost Egypt four millions sterling. On his return he was 
e Egypt's first minister of public works, and was distinguished 
he energy which he threw into the creation of a new depart- 
t; but in 1866 he was made minister of foreign affairs, and 
nee went on a special mission to Constantinople, where he 
eeded in the other two projects that had been left in abeyance 
s his last visit. In June 1867 Ismail was declared khedive 
Igypt, with succession in favour of his eldest son. Nubar 
had a harder task to undertake than ever before. The 
quated system of “ capitulations ” which had existed in. the 
>man empire since the 1 5th century had grown in Egypt to 
1 practical creation oi seventeen imperia in imperio: seven- 
consulates of seventeen different powers administered seven- 
different codes in courts before which alone their subjects 
5 amenable. 'A plaintiff could only sue a Frenchman in the 
ich court, with appeal to Aix; an Italian in the Italian 
t, with appeal to Ancona; a Russian in the Russian court, 
t appeal to Moscow. Nubar’s bold design, for which alone he 
rves the credit, was to induce these seventeen powers to 
;ent to abandon their jurisdiction in civil actions, to sub- 
ite mixed International Courts and a uniform code binding 
, 11 . That in spite of the jealousies of all the powers, in spite 
le opposition of the Porte, he should have succeeded, places 
at once in the first rank of statesmen of his period; Nubar 
Le no attempt to get rid of the criminal jurisdiction exer- 
i by the consular representatives of the foreign powers 
ich a proposal would have had, at that time, no chance of 
:ess. * " • 

he extravagant administration of Ismail, for which perhaps 
>ar can hardly be held wholly responsible, had brought Egypt 
be verge of bankruptcy, and Ismail’s disregard of the judg- 
es of the Court at last compelled Great Britain and France 
aterfere. Under pressure, Ismail, who began to regret the 
blishment of the International Courts, assented to a mixed 
istry under Nubar, with Rivers Wilson as minister of finance 
de Blignieres as minister of public works. Nubar, finding 
self supported by both Great Britain and France, tried to 
tee Ismail to the position of a constitutional monarch, and 
ail, with an astuteness worthy of a better cause, took ad- 
tage of a somewhat injudicious disbandment of certain 
ments to incite a military rising against the ministry, 
governments of Great Britain and France, instead of 
sorting the ministry against the khedive, weakly con- 
ed to Nubar's dismissal; but when this was shortly fol- 
^d by that of Rivers Wilson and de Blignieres they realized 
, the situation . was a critical one, and they succeeded in 
Lining from the sultan the deposition of Ismail, and. the sub- 


In the interval Great Britain had intervened in Egypt— ^the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir had been fought, Arabi had been banished, 
and Sir Evelyn Baring (afterwards earl of Cromer) ha.d succeeded 
Sir Edward Malet. The British government, under, the advice 
of Baring, insisted on the evacuation of the Sudan, and Sherif 
having resigned office, the more pliant Nubar was induced to 
become premier, and to carry out a policy of which he openly 
disapproved, but which he considered Egpyt was forced to 
accept under British dictation. At this period he used to say, 

“ I am not here to govern Egypt, but to administer the British 
government of Egypt. I am simply the greaser of the; official 
wheels.” It might have been well if Nubar had confined himself 
to this modest programme, but it was perhaps hardly to be 
expected of a man of his ability and restless energy. It must be 
admitted, however, that the characters of Nubar and Lord 
Cromer were not formed to run in harness, and it was with no 
surprise that the public learnt in June 1888 that he had been 
relieved of office, though his dismissal was the direct act of the 
khedive Tewfik, who did not on this occasion seek the advice 
of the British agent. Riaz Pasha, who succeeded him, was* with 
one interval of eight months, prime minister until April 1894, 
when Nubar returned to office. By that time Lord Cromer had 
more completely grasped the reins of administration as well as 
of government, and Nubar had realized more clearly the. role 
which an Egyptian minister was called on. to play: Lord Cromer 
was the real ruler of Egypt, and the death of Tewfik in 1890 
had necessitated a more open exercise of, British authority. 
In November 1895 Nubar completed his fifty years of service, 
and, accepting a pension, retired from office. He. lived little^ 
more than three years longer, spending his time between Cairo 
and Paris,- where he died in January 1899 at the age of seventy- 
four. , (C. F. M. B.) 

NUBIA, a region, of north-east Africa, bounded N. by Egypt, 
E. and W. by the Red Sea and the Libyan Desert respectively, 
and extending S. indefinitely to about tjbe latitude of Khartum. 
It may be taken to include the Nile valley from Assuan near the 
First Cataract southwards to the confluence of the White and 
Blue Niles, stretching in this direction for about 560 m. between 
16 0 and 24 0 N. Nubia, however, has no strictly defined limits, 
and is little more than a geographical expression. The term 
appears to have been unknown, to the ancients, by whom every ^ 
thing south of Egypt was vaguely called Ethiopia, the land of 
the dark races. It is first associated historically, ; not with any 
definite geographical region, but with the Nobatae, a negro people 
removed by Diocletian from Kharga oasis to the Nile valley above 
Egypt (Dodecaschoenus), whence the turbulent Blemmyes had 
recently been driven eastwards. From Nuba, the Arabic form 
of the name of this people, comes the modem Nubia, a term 
about the precise meaning of which no two writers are in accord. 
Within the limits indicated the country consists mainly of sandy 
desert and rugged and arid steppes and plateaus through which 
the Nile forces its way to Upper Egypt. In this section of the 
river there occurs a continuous series of slight falls and rapids, 
including all the historical “ six cataracts,” , beginning below 
Khartum and terminating at Philae. Between those places the 
river makes a great S-shaped bend, the region west of the, Nile 
within the lower bend being called the Bayuda Desert, and that 
east of the Nile the Nubian Desert. The two districts roughly 
correspond to the conventional divisions of Upper and Lower 
Nubia respectively. Except along the narrow valley of the Nile 
only the southernmost portion of Nubia contains arable land. 
The greater part is within the almost rainless zone. An auri- 
ferous district lies between the Nile and the Red Sea, in 22°. N. 
Politically the whole of N T ubia is now included either in Egypt or 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and has no administrative existence. 

Ethnology . — As an ethnical expression the term Nuba or 
Nubian has little value. Rejected by the presumable descend- 
ants of Diocletian's Nobatae, who now call themselves Berber 
or Barabara, it has become synonymous in the Nile valley with 
“ slave,” or “ negro slave.” ; This is due to the large number of 


e£ Hamitic Rages). On the : 6t her hand/ the name has 
included : all the inhabitants ; of Nubia. Peoples of three 
t stocks inhabit the Country— the -comparatively^ ireceht 
c Arab intruders, mainly in Upper Nufc>ia ; , ; The' 'Beja 
nitic) family of tribes (the 1 Ababda, Bisharin/ Hacffindoa, 
Liner, &C), everywhere between the Nile and the Red Sea; 
id : Nubiaris (Nuba or Barabira), in Lower Nubia, where 
re now almost exclusively confined to the banks of the 
rom Assuan southward^ to Dongola. Ethnologically these 
n Nubians are a very mixed people, but their affiliation 'to 
s or negroids, which is based on physical and linguistic 
Is, is confirmed by 'what is known of the history Of the 
: peoples. ' “ ; ’ 

first inhabitants of the region 1 beyond Egypt appear to 
teen the 'Uaua; whose name occurs in an' inscription on a 
it Memphis of the Vlth Dynasty, and again constantly in 
uent inscriptions down to the time of the Ptolemies, as the 
egro race to- the south of Sj'erie. (For the history of the 
y : during this period see Ethiopia). It thus appears that 
hou-t the historic period down to the arrival of the' Romans 
le-countiy above Egypt was occupied by a' negro people, 
[an monuments are found as far south as Mount Barkal 
ta); but no Egyptian settlements beyond’ Syerie. Hence 
Uaua negroes probably remained unaffected, : or very 
/ affected, by foreign- elements uhtil ! about the’ 3rd century 
"heir domain then began to be- encroached upon ffdm the 
r the Blemmyes, who have been identified with the present 
f the Nubian desert. It was Owing t6 their incessant raids 
Diocletian 'withdrew : the Roman garrisons above the 
:tS, and called in the' warlike Nob at ae Co protect the 
an frontier frotn their attacks. ■'* These negro NobatAe, 
lly from Kordofan, as is now evident, had advanced Ur the 
Oasis (Kharga) in Upper Egypt, ■ 'whence 1 they passed- into 
le- valley between the eataractsT Here they absorbed the 
Uaua of kindred stock, and : ultimately came to terms' with 
mimyes. The two races ever! becamefintermingled, and, 
l common cause against the ; Romans ? were defeated by 
linus in 451. *• 1 /tr ' / '/*' 

Blemmyes, remaining pagan after the Niibas had embraced 
anity- (6th century)' Were soon after driven- from the Nile 
eastwards to the kindred Megaby tes /Mem non s 'and other 
5,'- who, with the Troglodytes, had from time immemorial 
te whble steppe region between -the NiM and the Red Sea 
Vxum to Egypt'. Here their most“ 06116c tive’ name was 
ae ; (Bovyaafal), as appears from the’-Axuniite inscription, 
j the forms ‘Buja, Bejay which occfir iri the olcfet Arab 
i/and by r which they 1 are stifl known. - ' ' " - r 

he 7th century' the 1 Ar : abs Who had conquered Egypt 
ited into ' Lower ; Nubia; where the tWo 'JaWabareh :; and 
irbiya tribes became powerful, and amalgamated With the 
of that district. Their further’ progress south was barred 
■ Christian kings of Dongola : (iy.tr.) until the 14th century, 
the Arabs became masters of the whole region/ Still 
not her element -was- added to the population in the intro- 
i by the Turkish masters of Egypt/ of a number of 
ns. These Bosnian's • (Kalaji as they called themselves) 
in the country and intermarried 'With/ the Arabs and 
is; their descendants still holding lahds bet ween Assuan and 
Hence it is that • the Nubians -of : this ’ dist rict , fa ires t ■ of all 
:e, -still claim 1 Arab and Osmanli (Bosnian) descent. • / 
ertheless, the Nubian type remains essentially negro, being 
ten zed by ‘ a : ; very 1 -dark complexion:; varying from a 
any brbwiT&nd deep bronze 6 to analmbst black shade'; 'With 
lips; large black ’ Animated eyes, dolichocephalic ! Maff 
73, 72)-, hair often woolly br strongly frizzled, and scant 
vorn under' the chinlike' the figuresofthe fugitives (Uaua?) 
battle-pieces sculptured on The wall's of the- -Egyptian 
s. ‘ At the same time 0 the nose ' is -mueh’ larger arid/the 
atic arches less prominent'/thaff in' 'the full-blood negro'. 
Boric Nubians are on the whole a strong muscular people, 


porters and soldiers in Egypt/ where they are < usually noted for 
their honesty, and frank and cheerful temperament. Since the 
overthrow of the native Christian states all have become -Mahom- 
medafisy but not of a fanatical type. Although a native of Dongola, 
the mahdi, Mahommed Ahmed, found his chief support, not 
among his' countrymen, but among the more recently converted 
Kordofan negroes and the nomad Arabs and Beja. (For ethno- 
logy see -also Hakitic Races, Beja, Ababda, B-isharin, 
Hadendoa, &c.). • • • ; ; v: 

' Language.*— 'Little is known of the language of the ancient Nubians 
or of its connexion, if any, with the language, known as Meroitic, 
of the 7 Ethiopians ” who preceded, them. . . The hieroglyphs and 
inscriptions in Meroitic belong mostly to the first six centuries a.d. ; 
the eisisring' Nubian MSS. afe medieval and are written chiefly in 
Greek letters, and in form and character resemble Coptic. They are, 
with one exception, written on parchment and contain lives of saints, 
&c. : , the exception being a legal document. The most, noteworthy of 
these MSS/ was found near Edfu, in Upper Egypt, early in the 
2bth century and purchased for the British Museum in 1908. Euty- 
chius, patriarch of Alexandria about 930, included - 41 Nubi.** among 
the six. .kinds. of writing. which he. mentions as: current among the 
Hapiitic peoples, and <4 Nubi. .V , also appears, among a list . of six 
writings mentioned in an ancient manuscript now in the Berlin 
Museum/ ' : ; ; * ' " ■ 

The modern Nubian tongue, clearly the descendant of the Nubian 
pf the M-S>S, t -.-i£ , very, Sonorous apd .expressive. Its distinctly negro 
character is betrayed in the complete absence of grammatical gender., 
in its primitive vowel-system and highly-developed process of 
Consonantal assimilation, Softening all harsh combinations, lastly, 
in the peculiar infix j Inserted between the verbal root and. the plural 
pronominal object, as. in ai tokki-J-ir ~\ shake them, As in Bantu, 
the verb presents a multiplicity of forms, irtefu ding one present, 
i H ree pas t a n d f u t u re tenses . with pc rso na 1‘ endi ngS cbm plete , passive , 
interrogatNe; conditional, elective, negative and other forms, each 
with its proper participial inflexions. In Lepsius’s grammar the 
verbal paradigm fills altogether 140 pages. ; ^ 

0 f the Nilotic as distinguished from the. Kordofan branch of the 
Nuba language there are three principal dialects current from 
Assuan along the! Nile southwards tro Meroe, as tinder’:— 

• I. Northern ; Dialect Of -Bant Kenz or Maltokki , from the first 
catara’ct/to Sebu* and Wadi al-'Arab, probably dating from 
... . the Diocletian period... . .. , 

II. Central : The Mahal or Mansi , from Korosko to Wadi Haifa 
" (secbncf .cataract). Here the natives are called Saidokki, 
in contradistinction to the northern Mattokki. 

.MI. Southern :. Dongolawi , . throughout -the province of Dongola 
from the second cataract to J. Deja near Meroe, on the 
r northern frontier of : the Arab district of Dar Stiagia. , By 
the Mahasi people it is called Biderln Ban nid;/ 4 language 
' • • of the poor,’' - or/ collectively With the Keriz, Oshbirin 
Bannid, 4< language of slaves... ■. r . - . . : , 

The, northern and. southern varieties .are .closely >related to each 
other, differing .considerably from the central, which shows more 
marked affinities ' with the Kordbfan Nuba, po’ssibly because the 
Saidokki people are later arrivals from Kordofan. For top'ography, 
&c. .arid archaeology, see Sudan § A n glo- Egyptian and Eg y pt. 

AuTHORniES.— C.- R. Lepsius, Ntibische Grammatik (Berlin, 1.880), 
and Brieje.aus Aegypten , A ethiopien, See. (BerYin, 1852);, D. R. 
Maclver, v 4 m^a (Oxford, 1909); Nubian Texts, edited by Eh A. 
Wallis Budge (British' Museum 1 , 1909)'; F! LV" Griffith, 41 Some old 
Nubian Christian Texts ” in Journal of Theological Studies 
1909);.- E. A. Wallis Budge, The Egyptian Sudan (London, . 1907) ; 
J. Wardj Our Sudan, its Pyramids and Progress (London, 1905); 
E. Riippc’U, Reisen in Nubien, Kordofan, See. (Frankfort a: M ;t 
1829); F. Ca ilia lid,; Voyage d Meroe (Paris,- 18^6) ; L.-Reinisch, Die 
Nuba-Sprache (Vienna, 1879); Memoirs of the Soci^te kh6diviale 
de Geographic, Cairo; j. L. Burckhardt, Trawls in Nubia , &c. 
.(London,, j 8x9) ; G. Waddingtop and B. Hanbury, Journal of a, Visit 
to some Parts of Ethiopia. (London, 1822) ; E'. R. Gau, Nubische 
Defikmaler (Stuttgart, 1821). Consult also the bibliography under 
"Sudan. " . / fl *’v r 1 : ■:} : 

RUBLE; a province of central Chile; bounded N. by Linares, 
E, by the Argentine Republic, S. by Contepcion and W. by 
Concepcioh and Maule. Area; 3407 sq.’m.; pop; (189 j) 15-2/935. 
The : pro vince 'lies- partly in the great Ventral Valley of Chile, noted 
f 6r ;i ts* fine climate'i and r fertility, and partly on the western 
slopes of the Andes. The Itata'rivef /which forms ' the southern 
boundary, 6 and its" ’principal ' tributary, ' the Nuble / form /the 
drainage' st^stem of ' the province. Agriculture and grazing are 
the 1 principal ^hdustries.- WVheat is largely produced; and there 
are' 1 vineyards '■ m some localities-. Stock-raising "is • pursued 
chiefly 1 in the 1 eAst, where 7 the pastures are rich and the water 


■branch from Bullies W. to Jan Tome on the Bay of Con- 
ion. The capital is Chilian, and the only other important 
l is Bulnes, a railway junction and active commercial centre, 
hbt baths of Chilian, in the eastern part of the province on 
ildpe of the volcano of that name, about 7000 ft. above sea 
, are very popular in Chile. 

JGEHIA 1 ALFATERNA (mod. Nocera Inferior e t q.v.), an 
mt t6wn of Campania, Italy, in the valley of the Sarnus 
no), about 10 in. E. of the modern coast line at Torre Annun- 
and' 8 m. E. of Pompeii. In the period before the Roman 
emacy it appears to have been, the chief town in the valley 
le Sarnus, Herculaneum, Pompeii, Stabiae and Surrentum 
eirig dependent upon it. The coins of the town bear the 
. of the river god. It maintained its allegiance to Rome 
509 b.c. when it joined the revolted Samnites. In 308 it 
lsed a Roman attempt to land at the mouth of the Sarnus, 
in 307 it was besieged and surrendered. It obtained favour- 
terms, and remained faithful to Rome even after Cannae, 
nib al reduced it in 216 by starvation, and destroyed and 
dered the town. : The inhabitants returned when peace was 
>redv Even during the Social War Muceria remained true to 
ie; though the dependent towns joined the revolt 1 , after it 
were ‘ formed into independent communities, and Nuceria 
ved the territory of Stabiae; which had been destroyed by 
t in 89 b.o., as a compensation. In 73 b.c. it was plundered 1 
SpartaCus. Of the buildings of the ancient city nothing 
H is to be seen; but oh' the hillsides on the S. are remains 
ilia's of the Roman period, and here tombs have been 
d. ' • • (T. As.) 

[TCLEUS (Lat. for the kernal of a nut, nux , the stone of 
■), the central portion of things, round which other parts of 
same thing or other things collect together. The term is 
ieularly applied to the central mass of protoplasm in a plant 
.nimal cell (see Cytology). 5 '" 

UER, a Nilotic negro people of the upper Nile, dwelling in the 
npy plains- south of Fashoda and at the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
luence, and having for neighbours the Dinka, whom they 
ftble. They are long-legged arid flat-footed, and live, like 
aquatic birds, ‘on fish, roots and river plants. They tattoo 
d marks on tlie forehead, and the women pierce the upper 
A few NUer families live on the floating- islets of grass and 
s brought down by the river in flood. 

[JEVA SAN SALVABGR4 or Santa Tecla, the capital of the 
^rfcment of La; Lifoertad v Salvador; on the railway between 
Salvador (10 m. N.) and the Pacific port of La Libertad. 

, (1905) about 18,000. The town was. founded in 1854, and 
ided to replace the capital,' San Salvador, which was ruined 
in earthquake in that year but soon afterwards rebuilt, 
va San Salvador is an attractive town with a large and 
ring trade 

[JEVO LEON; a northern state of Mexico, bounded N., E. 
S.E. by Tamaulipas, S. and S.W'. by San Luis Pot osi and 
and N. by Coahuila. Pop. (190c) 327,937; area 23,592 
n. Nuevo Le6n lies partly upon the great Mexican plateau 
partly upon its eastern : slopes, the Sierra Madre Oriental 
ring the state N.W. to S.E. A branch of the Sierra Madre 
nds northward from the vicinity of Salinas; but its elevations 
ow. The average elevation of the Sierra Madre within the 
s is slightly under 5500 ft. The general character of the 
ice is mountainous, though the western and south-western 
; are level and dry as in the adjoining state of Coahuila. 
he N. the general elevation is low, the surface sandy and 
red with cactus and mesquite growth, and hot, semi-arid 
litions prevail. The eastern slopes receive more rain and are 
clothed with vegetation, but the lower valleys are sub- 
tcal in character and are largely devoted to sugar production, 
higher- elevations have a dry, temperate, healthful climate. 
:e are many rivers and streams, notably the' Salado,Pesqueria ; 
Presas, : but none is navigable within the state, though many 
ish good water power; ’ Agriculture is the principal industry, 


distilled from the agave. The gathering and .preparation of 
“ ixtle ” fibres from the agave and yucca forms another im- 
portant industry, the fibre being sent to Tampico for export. 
Stock-raising receives considerable attention; there are about a 
score of large cattle ranges, and there is a considerable export 
of live cattle to Texas and to various Mexican states. Consider- 
able progress has been made in manufacturing industries, and 
there are a large number of sugar-mills, cotton factories, woollen 
mills, smelting works and iron and steel works. The state is well 
served with railways, the capital, Monterrey, being one of the 
most important railway centres in northern Mexico. The 
Mexican National line crosses the northern half of the state and 
has constructed a branch from Monterrey to Matamoros, and a 
Belgian line (F. C. de Monterrey al Golfo Mexicano) runs from 
Tampico N.N.W. to Monterrey, and thence westward to Trevino 
(formerly Venadito) in Coahuila, a station on the Mexican Inter- 
national. The other principal towns are: Linares, or San Felipe 
de Linares (pop. 20,690 in 1900), 112 m. by rail S.E. of the capital 
in a rich agricultural region; Lampazos, or Lampazos de 
Naranjo (7704), 96 m. by rail N.W. of the capital; Cadereyta 
Jiminez, Garcia, Santiago and Doctor Arroyo, the last in the 
extrerne southern part of the state. 

NUGENT, ROBERT NUGENT, Earl (1702-1788), Irish 
politician and poet, son of Michael Nugent, was born at Carlans- 
town, Co. Westmeath. He was tersely described by RichArd 
Glover as “ a jovial and voluptuous Irishman who had left 
popery for the Protestant religion, money and widows.”’ His 
change of religion took place at a very early period in life; he 
married in 1736 Anna (d. 1756), daughter of James Craggs, the 
secretary of state, a lady who had already been twice given in 
marriage. His wife’s property comprised the borough of St 
Mawes in Cornwall, and Nugent sat for that constituency from 
*741 to 1754, after which date he represented Bristol until 1774, 
when he returned to St Mawes. He was a lord of the treasury 
from 1754 to 1759 and president of the board of trade from 1766 
to 1768. He married in 1757 Elizabeth, dowager-countess of 
Berkeley, who brought him a large fortune. His support of the 
ministry was so useful that he was created in 1767 Viscount 
Clare, and in 1776 Earl Nugent, both Irish peerages. He died on 
the 13th of October 1788. Lord Nugent wa-s the author of some 
poetical productions, several of which are preserved in the second 
volume of Dodsley’s Collections (1748). The earldom descended 
by special remainder to the earl’s son-in-law, George Nugent 
Temple Grenville, marquess of Buckingham, and so to his 
successors, the dukes of Buckingham and Chandos. 

NUISANCE (through Fr. noisance, nuisance , from Lat. nocere, 
to hurt), that which gives offence or causes annoyance, trouble 
or injury. In English law nuisance is either public or private. 
A public or common nuisance is defined by Sir J. F. Stephen as 
“ an act not warranted by law, or an omission to discharge a 
legal duty, which act or omission obstructs or causes incon- 
veriience or damage to the public in the exercise of rights common 
to all His Majesty’s subjects ” (Digest of the Criminal Law. p. 1 20). 
A common nuisance is punishable as a misdemeanour at common 
law, where no special provision is made by statute. In modern 
times many of the old common law nuisances have been the 
subject of legislation. It is no defence for a master or employer 
that a nuisance is caused by the acts of his servants, if such acts 
are within the scope of their employment, even though such 
acts are done without his knowledge and contrary to his orders. 
Nor is it a defence that the nuisance has been in existence for a 
great length of time, for no lapse of time will legitimate a public 
nuisance. 

A private nuisance is an act or omission which causes incon- 
venience or damage to a private person, and is left to be redressed 
by action. There must be some sensible diminution of these 
rights affecting the vAiiie or convenience of the property. “ The 
real question in all the cases is the question of fact, whether the 
annoyance is such as materially to interfere with the ordinary 
^comfort of human existence ” (Lord Romilly in Crump v. 


upted use for twenty years. It used to be thought that, 
an knew there was a nuisance and went and lived near it, 
aid not recover, because, it was said, it is he that goes to 
iiisance and not the nuisance to him. But this has dong 
l to be law, as regards both the remedy by damages and 
miedy by injunction. 

: remedy for a public nuisance is by information, indictment, 
ary procedure or abatement. An information lies in cases 
at public importance, such as the obstruction of a navigable 
ay piers. In some matters the law allows the party to take 
imedy into his own hands and to 4 ‘ abate ” the nuisance, 
if a gate be placed across a highway, any person lawfully 
the highway may remove the obstruction, provided that no 
l of the peace is caused thereby. The remedy for a private 
ice is by injunction, action for damages or abatement. An 
lies in every case for a private nuisance; it also lies where the 
tee is public, provided that the plaintiff can prove that be has 
tied some special injury. In such a case the civil is in addition 
criminal remedy. In abating a private nuisance, care must 
:en not to do more damage than is necessary for the removal 
nuisance. 

Scotland there is no recognized distinction between public 
rivate nuisances. The law as to what constitutes a nuisance 
stantially the same as in England. A list of statutory nuisances 
; found in the Public Health (Scotland) Act 1867, and amend- 
ts. The remedy for nuisance is by interdict or action. 

; American law on the subject is practically the same as the 
;h law. 

KHA, a town of Russian Caucasia, in the government of 
fetpol, and previous to 1819 the capital of the khanate of 
, lying 57 m. N.E. of the town of Elizavetopol, at the S. 
>f the main chain of the Caucasus. Pop. (1861) 22,618; 
) 24,811; mainly Tatars, with some Armenians. The 
1 of the church in the fortress is 2455 ft. above the sea-level, 
3 i2 7 i8 w N. and 47 0 12' 7" E. The fortress, a square 
-ure, erected in 1765, contains the palace, built in 1790 in 
iginal Persian style. The leading industry is the breeding 
kworms and the spinning of silk. Nukha was a mere 
e down to the middle o£ the 18th century, when it was 
1 by Hajji Chelvabi, the founder of the khanate of Sheki, 
5 residence. The Russian occupation dates from 1S07, 
h the annexation was not completed till 1819. 

LLAH (Hindostani for an arm of the sea, stream or water- 
;), a steep narrow valley. Like the wadi of the Arabs, the 
l is characteristic of mountainous or hilly country where 
is little rainfall. In the drier parts of India, and in many 
of Australia there are small steep-sided valleys penetrating 
Llls, clothed with rough brushwood or small trees growing 
; stony soil. During occasional heavy rains torrents rush 
the nullahs and quickly disappear. There is little local 
1 upon the sides, while the bed is lowered, and consequently 
valleys are narrow and steep. 

LLIFICATION, the process of making null or of no effect 
nullus , none). In United States history the term is 

id to the process by which a state either (a) in fact suspended, 
claimed a constitutional right of suspending, the operation 
federal law within its own territory. The doctrine of 
cation as a constitutional theory was probably never 
t>y a majority of the states or of the American people at 
>ne time, though before i860 most of the states asserted 
actised it. The belief in nullification was based on the 
y that the union of the states was a voluntary one, each 
)er retaining its sovereignty, though for purposes of con- 
ace delegating certain powers of government to an agent — 
fferal government. The powers of this agent w T ere strictly 
d by the Constitution, and should it transcend these 
- s the states must interpose to protect their rights. This 
held that the Supreme Court created by the Constitution 
lot a. proper tribunal to decide causes arising beyond the 
dtution or relating to the nature of the Union, but that 
risdiction was limited to cases arising under theConstitu- 
If the Federal government usurped a right belonging to 
;ate, the latter, being a sovereignty, must judge for itself, 
later perfected by. John C. Calhoun (q.v), the theory of 


suspend the operation of the objectionable law, and report its 
action to the other states. If three-fourths of them should 
decide that the law in question was not unconstitutional, then 
in effect it became ratified (see United States Constitution, 
art. v.). The dissatisfied state must then submit or must draw 
out of the union by the act of secession (see Secession, and 
Confederate States). This theory of the right of nullification 
was considered by those who held it to be in accord with the 
principles laid - down in the Constitution. It . must be distin- 
guished from secession, which was considered a sovereign right, 
one above the Constitution; yet nullification presumed the 
sovereignty of the state. 

The earliest assertions of the doctrine of nullification are 
found in the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 1798-1799, 
written respectively by Thomas Jefferson and James Madison 
in protest against the Alien and Sedition Acts of Congress. 
Nullification was first practised in 1809 by Pennsylvania, the 
governor ordering out the state troops to resist the execution 
of a decree of a Federal court. In the New England states;, 
1809-1815, the United States laws relating to embargo, non- 
intercourse and army enlistments were nulKfied by state action. 
From 1825-1829 the state of Georgia forcibly prevented the 
execution of Federal laws and court decrees relating to the 
Indians within her borders and in Alabama, 1832-1835, there 
was a similar nullification. The only example of nullification 
in which theory and practice coincided was the nullification 
in 1832 by South Carolina of the Federal tariff laws. In this 
the state acted upon the theory outlined above which Avas 
perfected by Calhoun. In the last decade before the Civil War 
fourteen of the Northern states in the so-called “ Personal 
Liberty laws ” nullified the Federal statutes relating, to slaves 
and slavery by making it a crime for their citizens to obey these 
laws and by setting the state administration against the Federal 
officials. Since the Reconstruction the Southern states have 
in practice effected a nullification, of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution providing for negro 
suffrage. 

See John C. Calhoun, Works, vols. i. and vi. (New York, 1853- 
1855); D. F. Houston, Critical Study of Nullification in South 
Carolina (New York, 1897) ; C. W. Loring, Nullification and Secession 
(New York, 1893); E. P. Powell, Nullification and Secession in the 
United States (New York, 1897); and U. R. Phillips, Georgia and 
States Rights (Washington, 1902). . (W. L. F.) 

NUMANTIA, . an ancient hill fortress in northern Spain, in 
the province of Soria (Old Castile), overhanging the village of 
Garray, near the town of Soria, on the upper Douro. Here, 
on a small isolated high plateau in .the middle of the valley, 
was the stronghold which played the principal part in a famous 
struggle between the conquering Romans and the native Spaniards 
during the years 1 54-133 B.c. Numantia was especially con- 
cerned in the latter part of this war from 144 onwards. It 
was several times unsuccessfully besieged. Once the Roman 
general Hostilius Mancinus with his w'hole army was compelled 
to surrender (137). Finally, Scipio Aemilianus, Rome’s first 
and only general in that age, with some 60,000 men drew round 
the town 6 m. of continuous entrenchments wdth seven camps 
at intervals. After 15 months (134-133) he reduced by hunger 
the 6000-8000 Numantine soldiers, much as Caesar afterwards 
reduced Alesia in Gaul. The result was regarded as a glorious 
victory, and in Roman literature the fall of Numantia was 
placed beside the fall of Carthage (149 b.c.). In truth, the 
maintenance in effective condition of so large a Roman force 
in so remote and difficult a region was in itself a real achievement 
and such as at that time no one but Scipio could have performed. 
He redeemed by organized strategy the vacillations and follies 
of statesmen who had sat at home and sent out inadequate 
expeditions or incompetent commanders.; The site was, under 
the Roman Empire, occupied by a Roman town called Numantia, 
and the . Itinerary tells of a Roman road which ran past it. It 
is to-day a “ Monumento Nacional ” of Spain, and has yielded 
remarkable discoveries to the skilful excavations of Dr Schulten 


mantine Wars. (F. J. H.) 

[UMA POMPILIUS, second legendary king of Rome (715- 
B.c.), was a Sabine, a native of Cures, a.nd his wife was 
daughter of Titus Tatius, the Sabine colleague of Romulus, 
was elected by the Roman people at the close of a year’s 
jrregnum, during which the sovereignty had been exercised 
the members of the senate in rotation. Nearly all the early 
gious institutions of Rome were attributed to him. He set 
the worhip of Terminus (the god of landmarks), appointed 
festival of Fides (Faith), built the temple of Janus, reorgan- 
i the calendar and fixed days of business and holiday. He 
ituted the fiamens (sacred priests) of Jupiter, Mars and 
xinus; the virgins of Vesta, to keep the sacred fire burning 
the hearth of the city; the Salii, to guard the shield that 
from heaven; the pontifices and augurs, to arrange the 
s and interpret the will of the gods; he also divided the 
idicraftsmen into nine gilds. He derived his inspiration from 
wife, the nymph Egeria, whom he used to meet by night in 
sacred grove. After a long and peaceful reign, during which 
gates of Janus were closed, Numa died and was succeeded 
the warlike Tullus Hostilius, Livy (xl. 29) tells a curious 1 
ry of two stone chests, bearing inscriptions in Greek and 
in, which were found at the foot of the Janiculum (181 B.c.), 

: purporting to contain the body bf Numa and the other his 
►ks. The first when opened was found to be empty, but the 
Mid contained fourteen books relating to philosophy and 
itifical law, which were publicly burned as tending to under- 
le the established religion. 

sTo single legislator can really be considered responsible for 
the institutions ascribed to Numa; they are essentially 
lian, and older than Rome itself. Even Roman tradition 
If wavers; e.g. the fetiales are variously attributed to Tullus 
stilius and Ancus Marcius. The supposed law-books, which 
*e to all appearance new when discovered, were clearly 
;eries. 

ee Livy i. 18-21; Plutarch, Numa; Dion. Halic, ii. 58-76; 
ero, De republican ii. 13-15. For criticism : Schwegler, Romische 
chichte , bk. xi.; Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Credibility of early 
nan History , ch. xi. ; W. Ihne, Hist, of Rome , i. ; E. Pais, Storia di 
na , i. (1898), where Numa is identified with Titus Tatius and made 
to be a river god, Numicius, closely connected with Aeneas; 
3. Carter, The Religion of Numa (1906); Ov Gilbert, Geschichie 
l Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alter turn (1883-1885) ; and Rome : 
:ient History. 

f UMBER 1 (through Fr. nombre , from Lat. numerus ; from 
oot seen in Gr. vk^xuv to distribute), a word generally ex- 
ssive of quantity, the fundamental meaning of wdrich leads 
analysis to some of the most difficult problems of higher 
thematics. 

. The most elementary process of thought involves a distinc- 
1 within an identity — the A and the not-A within the sphere 
oughout which these terms are intelligible. Again A . may be 
eneric quality found in different modes Aa, Ab, Ac, &c, ; for 
tance, colour in the modes, red, green, blue and So on. Thus 
notions of “ one,” u two,” and the vague “ many ” are 
damental, and must have impressed themselves on the human 
id at a very early period: evidence of this is found in the 
mmatical distinction of singular, dual and plural which 
urs in ancient languages of wfidely different races. A more 
mite idea of number seems to have been gradually acquired 
realizing the equivalence, as regards plurality, of different 
crete groups, such as the fingers of the right hand and those 
;he left. This led to the invention of a set of names which in 
first instance did not suggest a numerical system, but denoted 
tain recognized forms of plurality, just as blue, red, green, &c., 
tote recognized forms of colour. Eventually the conception of 
series of natural numbers became sufficiently clear to lead 
a systematic terminology, and the science of arithmetic was 
£ rendered possible. But it is only in quite recent times that 
notion of ^number has been submitted to a searching critical 
} See also Numeral. 


made at once more precise and more extensive. 

2. Aggregates (also called manifolds or sets) . — Let us assume the 
possibility of constructing or contemplating a permanent system 
of things such that (1) the system includes all objects to which 
a certain definite quality belongs; (2) no object 'without this 
quality belongs to the system; (3) each object of the system is 
permanently recognizable as the same thing, and as distinct 
from all other objects of the system. Such a collection is called 
an aggregate: the separate objects belonging to it aie called its 
elements . An aggregate may consist of a single element. 

It is further assumed that we can select, by a definite process, 
one or more elements of any aggregate A at pleasure: these 
form another aggregate B. If any element of A remains un- 
selected, B is said to be a part of A (in symbols, B< A): if not, 
B is identical with A. Every element of A is a part of A. If 
B<A and C<B, then C<A. 

When a correspondence can be established between tw’o 
aggregates A and B in such a way that to every element of A 
corresponds one and only one element of B, and conversely, A 
and B are said to be equivalent , or to have the same power (or 
potency ); in symbols, A^B. If A«^-B and Bc^C, then A<s>C. 
It is possible for an aggregate to be equivalent to a part of 
itself: the aggregate is then said to be infinite . As an example, 
the aggregates 2, 4, 6, . . . 2n y &c., and 1, 2, 3, ... n, &c., are 
equivalent, but the first is only a part of the second. * 

3. Order.- — Suppose- that when any two elements a 1 b of an 
aggregate A are taken there can be established, by a definite 
criterion, one or other of two alternative relations, symbolized 
by a<b and a>b, subject to the following conditions: — (1) If 
a>b y then b<a y and if a<b y then b>a ; (2) If a>b and b>c , 
then a>c. In this case the criterion is said to arrange the 
aggregate in order. An aggregate which can be arranged in order 
may be called ordinable . An crdinable aggregate may, in general, 
by the application of different criteria, be arranged in order in a 
variety of ways. According as a <b or 'a>b rve shall speak of a 
as anterior or posterior tb b. These terms are chosen merely for 
convenience, and must not be taken to imply any meaning 
except what is involved in the definitions of the signs > and < for 
the particular criterion in question. The consideration of a 
succession of events in time wffil help to show that the assumptions 
made are not self-contradictory. An aggregate arranged in 
order by a * definite criterion will be called an ordered aggregate. 
Let a, b be any two elements of an ordered aggregate, and 
suppose a<b. All the elements c (if any) such that a<c<b are> 
said to fall within the interval (a, b). If an element b y posterior 
to a, can be found so that no element falls within the interval 
(a, b) y then a is said to be isolated from all subsequent elements, 
and b is said to be the element next after a. So if b'<a , and no 
element falls within the interval (b' y a), then a is isolated from all 
preceding elements, and b f is the element next before a. As 
will be seen presently, for anj r assigned element a y either, neither, 
or both of these cases may occur. 

An aggregate A is said to be well-ordered (or normally ordered) 
when, in addition to being ordered, it has the following pro- 
perties: (1) A has a first or lowest element a which is anterior 
to all the rest; (2) if B is any part of A, then B has a first 
element. It follows from this that every part of a well-ordered 
aggregate is itself well-ordered. A well-ordered aggregate may 
or may not have a last element. 

Two ordered aggregates A, B are said to he similar (Ai£-B) when 
a one-one correspondence can be set up between their elements 
in such a way that if b y b r are the elements of B which correspond 
to any two elements a y a 9 of A, then b>b' or b<b r according as 
a>a'oxa<a\ For example, (1,3, 5, . . . )-^(2,4, 6, . . . ), because 
we can make the even number 2 n correspond to the odd 
number (2^—1) and conversely. 

Similar ordered aggregates are said to have ihe same or der -type. 
Any definite order-type is said to be the ordinal number of every 
aggregate arranged according to that type. This somewhat 
vague definition will become clearer as we proceed. 


;gate A. f hen all the elements posterior to a form an 
jgate A', which is a part of A and, by . definition, has a first 
mt a'. This element a' is different from a, and immediately 
?eds it in the order of A. (It may happen, of course, that 
es not exist; in this case a is the last element of A.) Thus 
well-ordered aggregate every element except the last (if 
be a last element) is succeeded by a definite next element, 
ingenuity of man has developed a symbolism by means of 
i every Symbol is associated with a definite next succeeding 
►ol, and in this way we have a set of visible or audible signs 
5, &c. (or their verbal equivalents), representing an aggregate 
rich (i) there is a definite order, (2) there is a first term, 
ach term has one next following, and consequently, there is 
st term. Counting a set of objects means associating them 
der with the first and subsequent members of this con- 
onal aggregate. The process of counting may lead to three 
ent results: (1) the set of objects may be finite in number, 
at they are associated with a part of the conventional aggre- 
which has a last term; (2) the set of objects may have the 
power as the conventional aggregate; (3) the set of objects 
have a higher power than the conventional aggregate, 
lples of (2) and (3) will be found further on. The order-type 

2, 3, &c., and of similar aggregates will be denoted byco; 

5 the first and simplest member of a set of transfinite ordinal 
)ers to be considered later on. Any finite number such as 
ised ordinally as representing the order-type of 1, 2, 3 or 
similar aggregate, and cardinally as representing the power 

3, 3 or any equivalent aggregate. For reasons that will 
ir, 03 is only used in an ordinal sense. The aggregate 
3, &c., in any of its written or spoken forms, may be called 
atural scale, and denoted by N. It has already been shown 
N is infinite: this appears in a more elementary way from 
act that (1, 2, 3, 4,. . , ) •£ 2.(2, 3, 4, 5,. . . ), where each 
>nt of N is made to correspond with the next following, 
aggregate which is equivalent to the natural scale or a part 
of is said to be countable . 

Arithmetical Operations . — When the natural scale N has 
been obtained it is comparatively easy, although it requires 
process of induction, to define the arithmetical operations 
ditlon, multiplication and involution, as applied to natural 
>ers. It can be proved that these operations are free 
ambiguity and obey certain formal laws of commutation, 
ft'hich will not be discussed here. Each of the three direct 
tions leads to an inverse problem which cannot be solved 
t under certain implied conditions. Let a, b denote any 
assigned, natural numbers: then it is required to find 
al numbers, x, y, z such that 
a~b+x, a -by, 

ctively. The solutions, when they exist, are perfectly 
te, and may be denoted by a— b, ajb and 4; but they 
ily possible in the first case when a>b, in the second when 
1 multiple of 6, and in the third when a is a perfect 6th 
r. It is found to be possible, by the construction of certain 
:nts, called respectively negative , fractional and irrational 
ers, and zero , to remove all these restrictions. 

There are certain properties, common to the aggregates 
which we have next to deal, analogous to those possessed 
e natural scale, and consequently justifying us in applying 
ir m, number to any one of their elements. They are stated 
once for all, to avoid repetition; the verification, in each 
will be, for the most part, left to the reader. Each of the 
gates in question (A, suppose) is an ordered aggregate. 

3 are any two elements of A, they may be combined by two 
te operations, represented by + and X, so as to produce 
lefinite elements of A represented by a+f3 and aXfi (or 
these operations obey the formal laws satisfied by those of 
ion and multiplication. The aggregate A contains one 
only one) element t, such that if a is any element of A 
fuded), then a-H>a, and at — a. Thus A contains the j 
rnts t, t+t, i+i+i, &c., or, as we may write them, .1, 2t, j 
.mi. . .such that wt+m = (w+w)t and mXm =mnt; I 


contains an image of the natural scale. ( The .element denoted 
by 1 may be called the ground element of A 

7. Negative Numbers .— Let any: two natural, numbers- a, 6 b e 

selected in a definite order a, b (to be distinguished from b, ^a, in 
which the order is reversed). In this way we obtain from N an 
aggregate of symbols (a, b ) which we shall call couples , or more 
precisely, if necessary, polar couples . . ■ This new aggregate may 
be arranged in order by means of the following rules: — : 

Two couples {a, b), (a' f b'} are said to be equal if a +b'= a' + b. 
In other words (a, b ), (a', b') are then taken to be equivalent 
symbols for the same thing. 

If a+b'>a'+b, we write (a, b'); and if a+b' <a' + b, 

we write (a, b)<(a', b'). / . 

The rules for the addition and multiplication of couples are: 

(a^b)+{a f , b') = (a+a', b+b') • 

(a, b)X(a\ b , )={a.a t -\'bb , f ab'+ab). 

The aggregate thus defined will be denoted by N; it may be 
called the scale of relative integers. 

’ If 1 denotes- (2, 1) or any equivalent couple,' (a, b)+i = 
(a+2, 6+1) > (a, b ) and (a, 6) Xi — (24+6, a+2b) = (a;b).- Hence 
l is the ground element of N. By definition, 21 — 1+1= (4, 2) — 
(3, r): and hence by induction mt— (th+x, 1)^ where m is any 
natural integer. Conversely every couple (a, b) in which a>b 
can be expressed by the symbol (a — b)i. In * the same way, every 
couple (a, b) in which b>a can' be expressed in the form (6 ; ^-a)t'j 
where = (r, 2). 

8. It follows as a formal, consequence of the definitions that 
t-H' = (2, i) + (i, 2) = (3, 3) — (r, r). It is convenient to denote 
(x, 1) and its equivalent symbols by a because 

(a, b)+( 1, 1 ) = -h 1, r ) 

(a, WX(i, l).= (a-|-&, a*F&) = (i, 1); ' 

hence t-}V = o, and we can represent N by the. scheme — 

. . . 3*', 2 l / j t' y o, t, 2i t 31 . . . 

in which each element is. obtained from the next before it by the 
addition of t. With this notation the rules of operation may be 
written (m, n, denoting natural numbers) — - 

mi+m =z(m+n)i 
niL+ni — n)t if m>n ’ 

— m <n 

miXni — mm, miXni —mm, miXru ( —mm\ 
with the special rules for zero, that if a is any element of , 
a+O — a, aX0=0. 

To each element, a, of N corresponds a definite element a' such 
that a+a' — o; if a — o, then a—o, but in every other c&se a, a! 
are different and may be denoted by 'mi, mi . The' natural 
number m is called the absolute value of mi and mi', •’ 

9. If- a, (3 are any two element’s of N, the equation = a 
is satisfied by putting £ = a+(3'. Thus the symbol a— (3 is always 
interpretable as a+ (3', and we may say that within N subtraction 
is always possible; it is easily proved to be also free .from 
ambiguity. On the other hand, a!fi is intelligible only if the 
absolute value of a is a multiple of the absolute value of /3. 

The aggregate N has no first element and no last element.. 
At the same time it is countable, as we see, for instance, by 
associating the elements o, at, be' with the natural numbers 
1, 2a , 2b+i respectively, thus: — ... 

(N) i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 

(N) o, c, *', 21, 2/, 31 . .. . 

It is usual to write +a (or simply a) for ai and —a for ai'; 
that this should be possible without leading to confusion or 
ambiguity is certainly remarkable. 

10. Fractional Numbers . — We will now derive from N a 
different aggregate of couples [a, b] subject to the following rules: 

The symbols: {a, b], \a r , b f \, are equivalent if ab' — a'b. .Accord- 
ing as ab r is greater or less than a'b we regard [a, b] as being greater 
or less than la', b r ]. The . formulae for addition and multiplication 
axe [a, 6]4-[ a ', b'}=[ab f +a'b, bb f ) • : ... 

[a, 61x1a', b'\ = [aa', 66']. ... . ... .... 

All the couples [a, a] are equivalent to. [1, 1], and if we denote 


L i/is uic giuiam cicmcui ui lj.il, ntw O'g&Ayg.ci-Lv,. 

in 2u = v+u= (2, i), and by induction mv**\m 9 i]. More- 
f a is a multiple of b } say mb, we may denote [a, b] by rhv. 
The new aggregate of couples .will be denoted by R. It 
from N and, N in one very important respect, namely,' 
hen its elements, are arranged in order of magnitude (that 
ay, by the rule above given) they are not isolated from 
>ther. In fact if [a, b]=a, and [a r , b f ] = a', the element 
b+ 6 '] lies between a and a' ; hence it follows that between 
vo . different elements of R we can find as many other 
Lts as we please. This property, is expressed by paying 
i is in close order when its elements are arranged in order 
jnitude. Strange as it appears at first sight, R is a count- 
ggregate; a theorem first proved by G. Cantor.: To see 
■bserve that every element of R may be represented by a 
ced ” couple [a, d], in which a, k are prime to each other. 
b]j [c, d] are any two reduced, couples, we will agree that 
s anterior to [ c , d] if either (r) a+b< c-^rd, or (2.) a+b — 
but a<c. This gives a new criterion by which all the 
its of R can be arranged. in the succession 
, [1, 2], [2, 1], [1, 3], [3, 1,1, [i, 4], [2, 3]. [3. 2]. [4. 1]. . ■ • 
is similar to the natural scale. . v: : . ... , 

: aggregate R, arranged in order of magnitude, agrees with 
raving no least and no greatest element ; , for, if a denotes 
ement [a, b], then [2a-i, 2&]<a, while [2 a+i, 26] >a. 

The division of one element of R by another is always 
le; for by definition / , . 

\c, d\X[ad, be] =[acd, bcd\=[a y b], 
msequently [a, &]-r-[c, d] is always ihterpretable as [ad,bc\. 
articular case [w, r] -*-[«, x\^[m, n]> so that every element 
^expressible in one of the forms mv, mv/w . It is usual to 
the symbol v altogether, and to represent the element 
by mjn, whether m is a multiple of n or not. Moreover, 
written m, which may be done without confusion, because 
»/i = (w+»)/i-,, and w/iXw/i=m/i,; by tfie rules given 


Within the aggregate R subtraction is not always practic- 
but Jthis limitation may be removed by constructing an 
rate R related to R in the same way as K to. N. This may 
le in two ways which lead 1 to equivalent results. We may 
form symbols of the type (a, j8) , where a, j 3 denote elements 
and apply the rules of § 7 ; or elseform symbols of the. type 
where a, ft denote elements of N, and,. apply the rules of 
The final result is that R contains a zero element; o,; a 
d element :u, an^ demerit ^ such that ud"u' — o, and a set 
ments representable by the symbols (w/w)v, (m(n)v f . In 
otation the rules of operation are " ■ * - 



— p = a J r(3', where |£3+/3' — O.; 
-j-0 — ft, aX0=0. 


re a and /3 denote any two elements of R. If j8 = (w/w)u, 
?'=(w/w)i/, and if (3 = (mfn)v' , then /?' ~Xmin)v. If ( 3 ~o, 
3 ' = o. _ _ 

When R is constructed by means of couples taken from N, 
£st .put [miy [mi', w'] — {mjnjv, nd] =[mi' y nf\ = 
v', .arid [o, a] = a, if a is . any element of N except .0. The; 
ols [q, o] and [a, o] are inadmissible; the first because it 
es. the definition of ^quality (§10) with every symbol 
I, and is therefore indeterminate; the second because* 
ding to the rule of addition, , 

r... -s [a, o]:+[t,;t] "[at, o] ^[a,0], - 

ids ineemsistent with • ... .J :• : 


admissible, because, by the formal rules of operation, £/o-fv « £/o, 
which conflicts with the definition of the ground element v. 

It is usual to \yrite +— ^or simply — j iov — i;, and-— for j-y . 

Each of these elements is said to have thejibsolut'e value ni/ri. 
The criterion for arranging the elements of R in order of magni- 
tude is that, if .£> rf are any two elements of it, £>ij when 
is positive; that isi to say, when it can be expressed in the 
form . 

15. The aggregate R is very important, because it is the 
simplest type of a field of rationality, ox corpus. An algebraic 
corpus is an aggregate, such that its elements are representable 
by symbols a, / 3 , &c.,. which can be combined according to the 
laws of ordinary algebra; every algebraic expression obtained' 
by combining a finite number of symbols, by means of a finite 
chain of rational operations, being capable of interpretation as 
representing a definite element of the aggregate, with the single 
exception that division by zero is inadmissible. Since, by the 
laws of algebra, a-a=o, and a/a ==x, every algebraic field con- 
tains R, or, more properly, an aggregate which is an image of R. 

16. Irrational Numbers.— Ijet d denote any element of R; 
then d and all lesser * elements fbrm an aggregate, A say; the : 
rema.ining elements form another aggregate which we shall 
call coinplerrierithry to A, and we may write R = A+ A y . Now 
the essence of this separation of R into the parts A arid A' rnay 
be expressed without any reference to a as follows:— 

I. The aggregates A, A' are complementary^ that is, their 
elements, taken together, make up the whole of R. 

II. Every element of A is less than every element of A'. 

III. The aggregate A' has no least element. (This condition 
is artificial, but saves adistinction of cases in what follows.) 

Every Reparation R = A-f- A' which satisfies these conditions 
is called a, cut (or section) 1 , and will be denoted by (A, A'). We 
have seen that every rational number a can be associated with 
a cut. Conversely, every cut (A, A) in w’hich A has a last element 
a is perfectly definite, and specifies a without ambiguity. But 
there are other cuts in which A has no last element. For instance, 
all, the r elements (a) of R such that either o, or else ai>'0;and 
or <2, form- an aggregate A, while those for which a>o and 
a 2 > 2,7 form the complementary- aggregate A'. This separation 
is.a cut in which A has no last element; because if pjq is any 
positive element of A, the element (sp^^qj^p-bsq) exceeds 
plq , and also belongs to A. Every cut of this kind is said to define 
an 'irrational number. The justification of this is contained in 
the following propositions: — 

(a) A cut is a definite! concept, 1 and the assemblage of cuts 
is an aggregate ^according to definition; the generic quality of 
the aggregate being the j separation of R into two complementary 
parts; without altering the order of its elements. 

(2) The aggregate of cuts may be arranged in order by the rule 
that (A, A') <(B, B') if A is a part of B. 

(3) This criterion of arrangement preserves the order of 
magnitude of all rational numbers. 

-(4) Cuts may be combined according to the laws of algebra, 
and, when, the, cuts so^ combined are all rational, the results are 
in agreement with thosefieriv.ed from rihe rational theory. 

As a partial illustration, of proposition (4) let (A, AO, (B, B') be 
any two cuts; and let C, ? be the aggregate whose elements are ob- 
tained by forming all the values of V+/3', where a / is any element of 
Ah and' iSMs an^ .element of BV. Then if C is the complement pf C' f 
it can be proved that (C, : CO is a cut; this is said to be the sum^of 
(A, AO and (B, BO- The difference, product and quotient of two cuts 
may be defined in a similar way. If n denotes the irrational cut 
chosen above for purposes of illustration, we shall have tt 2 — (C, CO 
Where C' comprises all the numbers d'l 3 ' obtained by multiplying any 
two elements,; a', / 3 ' which are rational and positive, and such that 
a' 2 >2, /? /8 >2. Since a f2 / 3 ' 2 > 4 .it follows that a.'$ ( is posit ive^ and 
greater than 2; it' can be proved conversely that every- rational 
number which is greater than 2 can be expressed in the form a'/S'- 
Hence =2, so that the cut tt actually gives a real arithmetical 
meaning to the positive root of the equation x 2 ~2 ; in other words we 


rical irrationalities, and enables us to justify all arithmetical 
itions involving the use of such quantities. 

. Since the aggregate of cuts {XL say) has an order of 
litude, we may construct cuts in this aggregate. Thus 
is any element of XL, and 3 is the aggregate which consists 
and all anterior elements of H, we may write 31= 3+3', 
(3, a') is a cut in which 3 has a last element a. It is a 
rkable fact that no other kind of cut in XI is possible; in 
* words, every conceivable cut in XI is defined by one of its own 
■nts. This is expressed by saying that XI is a continuous 
:gate, and 31 itself is referred to as the numerical continuum 
'll numbers. The property of continuity must be carefully 
iguished from that of close order (§ n); a continuous 
:gate is necessarily in close order, but the converse is not 
ys true. The aggregate 31 is not countable. 

•Another way of treating irrationals is by means of 
nces. A sequence is an unlimited succession of rational 
)ers 0-1, a 2 , a s . . . dm, Om+I . . . 

rder-type co) the elements of which can be assigned by a 
te rule, such that when any rational number e, however 
, has been fixed, it is possible to find an integer m, so that 
it positive integral values of n the absolute value of 
“<z m) is less than €. Under these conditions the sequence 
be taken to represent a definite number, which is, in fact, 
mit of a m when m increases without limit. Every rational 
>er a can be expressed as a sequence in the form {a } a, a , . . .), 
bis is only one of an infinite! variety of such representations, 
stance — 

i=(-9, -99. -999, • • •)= (!■ ^ . . . ) 


o on. The essential thing is that we have a mode of re- 
nt ation which can be applied to rational and irrational 
»ers alike, and provides a very convenient symbolism to 
ss the results of arithmetical operations. Thus the rules 
le sum and product of two sequences are given by the 
ilae 

U2» &St • ) + (&l» &2i bz, . . ) = ({Ji+&i, #2+^2 * C3 + &3 . . .) 

<*2t as* . . .)X(bu b 2) b$i . ,)=(aib t , a 2 b 2 , a & b & . . .) 

which the rules for subtraction and division may be at once 
ed. It has been proved that the method of sequences is 
itely equivalent to that of cuts. The advantage of the 
r lies in its convenient notation, that of the latter in giving 
r definition of. an irrational number without having recourse 
: notion of a limit. 

Complex Numbers . — If a is an assigned number, rational 
itional, and n a natural number, it can be proved that there 
eal number satisfying the equation x n ~ a, except when n 
a and a is negative: in this case the equation is not satisfied 
ty real number, whatever. To remove, the difficulty we 
‘uct an aggregate of polar couples jx, y\, where x, y are any 
eal numbers, and define the addition and multiplication 
h couples by the rules 

{*, yl+1*', /}«{*+*', y-Vy j; 

{x, y\X{x\ y'\ ~\xx ' ~yy', xy'+oc'y}. 

also agree that {x, y}<\x', y'\, if x<x f or if x = x' and 
It follows that the aggregate has the ground element 
, which we may denote by cr; and that, if we writer for the 

enever m, n are rational, {m, «j=w<r+«r, and we are 
Listified in writing, if we like, xcr+yr for {x, y] in all circum- 
s. A further simplification is gained by writing x^nstead 
and regarding r as a symbol which is such that r 2 — — 1, 
other respects obeys the ordinary laws of operation. It 
al to write i instead -of r; we thus have an aggregate 3 
iplex numbers x+yi. In this aggregate, which includes 
al continuum as part of itself, not only the four rational 
ioiis (excluding division by {o, o|, the zero element), but 
i.e extraction of roots, may be effected without any restric- 
Moreover (as first : proved by Gauss- and Cauchy), if 


cquduuu a 0 2 tt +ai2«” 1 + . . . +a n _ l z+a n =0, 

is always satisfied by precisely n real or complex values of z, with 
a proper convention as to multiple roots. Thus any algebraic 
function of any finite number of elements of 3 is also contained 
in 3, which is, in this sense, a closed arithmetical field, just as 
XI is w r hen we restrict ourselves to rational operations. The 
power of 3 is the same as* that of XI. 

20. Transfinite Numbers.— The theory of these numbers is 
quite recent, and mainly due to G. Cantor. The simplest of 
them, co, has been already defined (§ 4) as the order-type of the 
natural scale. Now there is no logical difficulty in constructing 
a scheme ... „ 1 

indicating a well-ordered aggregate of type co immediately 
followed by a distinct element v x : for example, we may think 
of all positive odd integers arranged in ascending order of 
magnitude and then think of the even number 2. A scheme of 
this kind is said to be of order-type (co+i); and it will be 
convenient to speak of (co+i) as the index of the scheme. 
Similarly we may form arrangements corresponding to the 
indices ... 1 ^ 


< 0 + 2 , o >+ 3 . . . u+w, 

where n is any^ positive integer. The scheme 

Ul, U 2 , Uz . . . I Vl, V 2 , Vs . . 

is associated with co +co = 2 co; 

UlU «12» Ul 3 . . . | U 21 , U i2 , «23 | Unh tt«2 . 

with co.co or co 2 ; and so on. Thus we may construct arrange- 
ments of aggregates corresponding to any index of the form 
4>M =aw n +6u>”“ 1 + . . . +£a>+/, 
where «, a, b> . . . / are all positive integers. 

We are thus led to the construction of a scheme of symbols — 
I. 1 , 2 , 3 , . . . n . . .. 

03, CO+I, . . . CO+tt, ... 

2 to, 2 C 0 +I, . . . 2co + «, ... 

II. * co 2 , co 2 + I, to 2 + 2 . . . co 2 + 72, ... 

<£(co), <£(co) + I, . . . <£(w)+72, . . . 


III. < : 


co“\ CO^ + I, . . . c 0^+32, 


W <£(w). + j f , , t +7^ 


The symbols 4 >{ co) form a countable aggregate: so that we 
may, if we like (and in various ways), arrange the rows of block 
(II.) in a scheme of type co: we thus have each element a suc- 
ceeded in its row by (a+ 1), and the row containing <£(to) succeeded 
by a definite next row. The same process may be applied to 
(III.), and we can form additional blocks (IV.), (V.), &c., with 
first elements <o 4 — co 5 = co a,4> &c. All the symbols in which 
co occurs are called transfinite ordinal numbers. 

21. The index of a finite set is a definite integer however the 
set may be arranged; we may take this index as also denoting 
the power of the set, and call it the number of things in the set. 
But the index of an infinite ordinable set depends upon the way 
in which its elements are arranged; for instance, ind. (1, 2, 3, 
. . . )=«, but ind. (1, 3, 5, ... | 2, 4, 6, . . . ) = 2 co. Or, 
to take another example, the scheme — 

1. 3. 5. • • . (2W-I) . . . 

2 , 6, IO r . . . 2 (272—1) ... 

2 m , 2 m . 3, 2 m . 5, ... 2 m (272— i) . '. . 

where each row is supposed to follow the one above it, gives a 
permutation of (1, 2, 3, . . . ), by which its index is changed 
from co to co 2 . It has been proved that there is a permutation 
of the natural scale, of which the index is <j>{ co), any assigned 
element of (II.); and that, if the index of any ordered aggregate 
is <£(co), the aggregate is countable. Thus the power of all 
aggregates which can be associated with indices of the class (II.) 
is the same as that of the natural scale; this power may be 
denoted by a. Since a is associated with all aggregates of a 


te powers of finite aggregates;'for this reason it is called the 
tram finite cardinal number . 

There are aggregates which have a power greater than 
>r instance, the arithmetical continuum of positive real 
>ers, the power of which is denoted by c . Another one is 
aggregate of all those order-types which (like those in II. 
e) are the indices of aggregates of power a . The power of 
iggregate is denoted by *1. According to Cantor’s theory 
,he transfinite cardinal number next superior to c, which for 
ake of uniformity is also denoted by *V It has been con- 
red that = c, but this has neither been verified nor 
oved. The discussion of the aleph-numbers is still in a 
oversial stage (November 1907) and the points in debate 
3t be entered upon here. 

Transfinite numbers, both ordinal and cardinal, may 
imbined by operations which are so far analogous to those 
dinary arithmetic that it is convenient to denote them by 
ame symbols. But the laws of operation are not entirely 
>ame; for instance, 2 to and W2 have different meanings: 
irst has been explained, the second is the index of the 
tie (aibi | a<ib 2 | azh | . . . | a n b n | . . . ) or any similar 
tgement. Again if n is any positive integer, na~a n = a . 
ould also be observed that according to Cantor’s principles 
nstruction every ordinal number is succeeded- by a definite 
one; but that there are definite ordinal numbers ( e.g . 

1 which have no ordinal immediately preceding them. 
Theory of Numbers . — The theory of numbers is that 

h of mathematics which deals with the properties of the 
al numbers. As Dirichlet observed long ago, the whole 
e subject would be coextensive with mathematical analysis 
neral; but it is convenient to restrict it to certain fields 

2 the appropriateness of the above definition is fairly 
>us. Even so, the domain of the subject is becoming more 
more comprehensive, as the methods of analysis become 
systematic and more exact. 

e first noteworthy classification of the natural numbers is into 
which are prime and those which are composite. A prime 
er is one which is not exactly divisible by any number except 
and 1 ; all others are composite. The number of primes is 
te (Eucl. Elem. ix. 20), and consequently, if n is an assigned 
*er, however large, there is an infinite number (a) of primes 
ir than n . 

n, n are any two^ numbers, and m>n, we can always find a 
te chain of positive integers (21 , n), (g 2> ^2), &c., such that 

w = 2iw+n, n==2 2 ri+r 2 , &c. 

n>ri>rz>rz ...» the process by which they are calculated 
>e called residuation . Since there is only a finite number of 
ve integers less than n, the process must terminate v^th two 
ities of the form 

th - 2 = QhX) 4-1 thr-i 5=5 %h+irh. 

nee we infer successively that rn is a divisor of Th-\, n ^2,. . .fi, 
nally of m. and n. Also n is the greatest common factor of w, 
:cause any common factor must divide ri, r 2 , and so on down to 
nd the highest factor of rn is Yh itself. It will be convenient to 
th ~ dv (tn, n). If rh — 1, the numbers m, n are said to be prime 
h other, or co-primes. 

The foregoing theorem of residuation is of the greatest im- 
nce ; with the help of it we can prove three other fundamental 
»sitions, namely: — 

If m,n are any two natural numbers, we can always find two 
natural numbers x, y such that 

d v(m,n) —xm—yn. 

If m t n are prime to each other, and p is a prime factor of mn> 
p must be a factor of either m or n. 

Every number may be uniquely expressed as a product of 
factors. 

nee if n=p a q&ry . . . is the representation of any number nas 
roduct of powers of different primes, the divisors of n are the 
of the product 

+£ 2 + . , . : +p«) (i+fl+ * • . +q$) (i+r+ • . . +n) . . . 

number is (o-fi) 03+ 1) (y+i) and their sum is 

hl — 1 ) 1 1 (p — 1 ) . This includes 1 and n among the divisors of n . 

Totients . — By the totient of », which is denoted, after Euler, by 
we mean the number of integers prime to n, and not exceeding 
' n = p a , the numbers not exceeding n and not prime to. it are 


uciiuc iui luc gcuqicu Ldsc, u n — — ay \y — 1/, 

where the product applies to all the different prime factors of n . If 
du <k, &c., are the different divisors of n y 

4 >(di) -{-^(df) dr ... =*». 

For example, 15 ^$(i5)+<K5)+«K3)+<Ki) = 8+4+2+!. 

27. Residues and congruences . — It will now be convenient to 
include in the term “number” both zero and negative integers. 
Two numbers a , b are said to be congruent with respect to the modulus 
m, when {a — b) is divisible by m. This is expressed by the notation 
a = 6 (mod m), which was invented by Gauss. The fundamental 
theorems relating to congruences are 

If a=b and c=d (mod m), then a=t=c=b±d, and ab=cd . 

If ha ^hb (mod m) then a-==b (mod m/d ), where d — dv(h, m). 

Thus the theory of congruences is very nearly, but not quite, 
similar to that of algebraic equations. With respect to a given 
modulus m the scale of relative integers may be distributed into m 
classes, any two elements of each class being congruent with respect 
to m. Among these will be <p(m) classes containing numbers prime to 
m. By taking any one number from each class we obtain a complete 
system of residues to the modulus m. Supposing (as we shall always 
do) that tn is positive, the numbers o, 1, 2, . . . (ra — i) form a 
system of least positive residues; according as m is odd or even, 
o,= fc i, d =2, . . . =*=£ (m — i), or 0,^1, *2, . . . ^\(m form a 

system of absolutely least residues. 

28. The Theorems of Fermat and * Wilson . — Let ru ^2, . . . ft 
where £ = <Km), be a complete set of residues prime to the modulus 
m. Then if x is any number prime to m, the residues xn, xr 2 , . . . xr% 
also form a complete set prime to m (§ 27). Consequently 
xryxr 2 . . . xtt~rir 2 . . .r<, and dividing by nr 2 . . . n, which is 
prime to the modulus, we infer that 

x^( m ) s 1 (mod ni). 

which is the general statement of Fermat’s theorem. If m is a prime 
p y it becomes x p ~ l = \ (mod p). 

For a prime modulus p there will be among the set x, 2X, 3x, . . . 
(p—l)x just one and no more that is congruent to 1 : let this be 
xy. If yzzx, we must havex 2 — 1 = (x~i) (x+i)=o,and hence x= * 1 : 
consequently the residues 2, 3, 4, . . . (p—2) can be arranged in 
i (P~ 3 ) pairs (x, y) such that xy asi. Multiplying them all together, 
we conclude that 2.3.4. . . . (p — 2) = 1 and hence, since 1 . (p — 1) == — 1 , 

(p— r)!ss — 1 (mod p). 

which is Wilson’s theorem. It may be generalized, like that of 
Fermat, but the result is not very interesting. If m is composite 
(m — 1)!+ 1 cannot be a multiple of mi because m'will have a prime 
factor p which is less, than m y so that (w~i)!^o (mod p). Hence 
Wilson s theorem is invertible: but it does not supply any practical 
test to decide whether a given number is prime. 

29. Exponents , Primitive Roots , Indices . — Let p denote an odd 
prime, and x any number prime to p. Among the powers 
x, x 2 , x 3 , . . . x^ 1 there is certainly one, namely x^" 1 , which 
== 1 (mod p ) ; let oc 6 be the lowest power of x such that x e si., . T hen 
e is said to be the exponent to which x appertains (mod p ) : it is 
always a factor of Q> — i) and can only be 1 when xe=i. The 
residues x for which e = p — i are said to be primitive roots of p. They 
always exist, their number is (f>(p — 1), and they can be found by a 
methodical, though tedious, process of exhaustion. If g is any one of 
them, the complete set may be represented by g, g 6 , . . . &c. 
where a , 6, &c., are the numbers less than (p — 1) and prime to it, 
other than 1. Every number x which is prime to p is congruent, 
mod p , to g\ where i is one of the numbers I, 2, 3, . . . (p— 1); this 
number i is called the index of x to the base g. Indices are analogous 
to logarithms: thus 

ind ff (xy)=ind tf x-f-ind p y, ind ? (x / ')^A ind ff x (mod p— 1). 

Consequently tables of primitive roots and indices for different 
primes are of great value for arithmetical purposes. Jacobi’s Canon 
Ariihmeticus gives a primitive root, and a table of numbers and 
indices for all primes less than 1000. 

For moduli of the forms 2 p, p m , 2 p m there is an analogous theory 
(and also for 2 and 4) ; but lor a composite modulus of other forms 
there are no primitive roots, and the nearest analogy is the representa- 
tion of prime residues in the form a x QP x* . . . » where a, 4, 7, . . 
are selected prime residues, and x, y, s, . . . <ire indices of restricted 
range. For instance, all residues prime to 48 can be exhibited in the 
form 5* 7 V 13 s , where x=o, 1, 2, 3; y = o, 1; s = o, 1; the total 
number of distinct residues being 4.2.2 = 16 = ^(48), as it should be. 

30. Linear Congruences . — The congruence a r x~b f (mod nf) has 
no solution unless dv(a', m') is a factor of b'. If this condition is 
satisfied, we may replace the gjven congruence by the equivalent 
one ax~b (mod w), where a is prime to b as well as to m. By residua- 
tion (§§ 24, 25) we can find integers h , k such that ah — mk — i, and 
thence obtain x^bh (mod m) as the complete solution of the given 
congruence. T o the modulus m 9 there are m'fm incongruent solutions. 
For example, 12x^30 (mod 21). reduces, to 2x^5 (mod 7) whence 
xs6 (mod 7) =6, 13, 20 (mod 21). There is a theory of simultaneous 


r as possible oi the given congruences by an equivalent 1 set 
tied by successively' eliminating the variables x t y; z, i / . in 
. An important problem is to find a number which, has given 
les with respect to a given set of moduli. When possible, the 
on is of the form x^a (mod m), where m is the least common 
pie of the moduli. Supposing that p is a prime, and that we 
a corresponding table of indices,. the solution of ax^b (m od p) 
e found by observing. that ind x^ind b - ind a (mod p-i). 
Quadratic Residues. Law . of Reciprocity . — To an odd prime 
lys. p, the numbers I, 4, 9, .... . {p- 1) 2 are congruent to 
) residues only, because ( p.-x) 2 =x 2 . Thus for p = 5, we .have 
9, 16^1, 4, 4, 1 respectively. There are therefore i(p~i) 
-atic residues and i(p-^l) quadratic non-residues prime to p; 
there is a corresponding division of incongruerit classes of 
?rs with respect to p. The product of two residues or of two hon- 
les is a residue; that of a residue and a non-residue is a non- 
le; and taking any 'primitive root as base the index of any 
>er is even or odd according as the number is a residue or a non- 
le. Gauss writes aRp, aKp to denote that e is a residue or non- 
je of p respectively. ■ . . • ; - 

/en a table of indices, the solution of x 2 ^a ( mod p) when possible, 
md from 2ind x==ind a (modp-i), and the result may be 
m in the form (mod p). But it is important to discuss 

ongruence x 2 ^a without assuming that we have a table of 
;s. It is sufficient to consider the case x 2 =q (mod p) t where 5 
ositive prime less than p ; and the- question arises whether the 
ratic character of q with respect to p can be deduced from that of 
1 respect to q. The answer is contained in the following theorem, 
1. is' called the law of quadratic reciprocity (for real positive odd 
is): if'/>, q are eaich or one of them of the form 472-f- I, then 
ire each of them a residue, or each a non-residue of the other; 
p , q are each of the form 4W+3, then according as p is a residue 
n-residue of q we have q a non -residue or a residue of p. 

jendre introduced a symbol which denotes -f 1 or ~i ac- 

ng as mRq or : (q being a positive odd prime and m any 

ter prime to q)\ with its help we may express the law 01 re~ 
zrity in the form 

© (?) 

is theorem was first slated by Legendre,, who only partly 
:d it; the first complete proof, by induction, was published by 
s, who also discovered five (or six) other more or less inde- 
snt proofs of it. Many others have since been invented, 
ere are two supplementary theorems relating to -1 and 2 
ctively, which may be expressed in the form 



* p is any positive odd prime, 
follow's from the definition that 


^p\ a p2&pjr __ a & Ipjfj.y 

hat , if m = m > (mod q). As a simple application of 

iw of reciprocity, let it be required to find the quadratic char- 
of 11 with respect to 1907. We have 


ise 6Nu. Hence 1 1R1907. 

jendre’s symbol was extended by Jacobi in the following 
ter. Let P beany positive odd number, and let p,.p\ p ,f , 8 cc . be 
qual or unequal) prime factors, so that P— pp[p ,f . . . . Then 
s any number prime to P, we have a generalized symbol defined 



symbol obeys the law that, if Q is odd and positive, 

(g) © 

the supplementary laws , 

;(T i ) =(- I ) t(P ' ,) - . .(|)=(-0 i(p2 - , > . 


found convenient to add the inventions that 



Qand P are both odd ;, and that the value of the symbol is- 6 
P, Q are notr co-primes. - . 


lactor 01 m 11 tnese conditions are r au sansnea, ana m — a^p^q ^ . . . , 
where p, ' a, '&c., are the distinct odd prime factors of m, being t in all, 
the number of incongruent solutions of the given congruence is 
2 e , 2 t+l or 2 i+2 , according as k< 2, *= 2, or k> 2 respectively. The 
actual solutions are, best. found by a process of exhaustion. It should 

be observed that *** 1 is a necessary but not a sufficient. condition 

for the possibility of the congruence. 

32. Quadratic forms . — It w ill be observed that the solution of the 
linear congruence ax =6 (mod m) leads to all the representations oi b 
in the form ax+rny, where x, y are integers. Many of the earliest 
researches in the theory of numbers deal with particular cases of the 
problem: given four numbers m, ay b, c , it is required to find all the 
integers x, y (if there- be any) which satisfy the equation ax 2 -\-bxy-\- 
cy 2 ~m. Fermat, for instance, discovered that every positive prime of 
the. form 4 ?j J-i is uniquely expressible as the sum of two squares. 
There is a corresponding arithmetical theory for forms of any degree 
and any number of variables; only those of linear forms and binary 
quadratics are in any sense complete, as the difficulty of the problem 
increases very rapidly with the increase of the degree of -the form 
considered or of the number of variables, contained in it. 

. The form ax't+bxy-ficy 1 will be denoted by (a, b, c ) (x, y ) 2 or more 
simply by (a, b } c ) when there is no need of specifying the variables. 
If & is the greatest common factor of a, 6, c, We may write (a,-&, r):=? 
k(a\ b\ c f ) where (a', b f , c f ) is a primitive form, that is, one for which 
dv (a[, b\ O — I. The other form is then said to be derived from 
(a\ b r ' t c f ) and to have a divisor k. For the present we shall concern 
ourselves Only with primitive forms. Writing D—b^^ac, the 
invariant D is called the determinant of (a, fr, c)\ and there is a first 
classification of forms into definite forms for which D, is negative, and 
indefinite forms for which D is positive. The case D — o ora positive 
square is rejected, because in that case the form breaks up into the 
product of two linear factors. It will be observed that D = o, 1 (mod 
4) according as b is even or odd; and that if k 2 is anv odd square 
factor of D there.will be forms of determinant D and divisor k. 

If we write x' = ax-l-^y, y' =yx-\~ 6 y t we have identically 
: ,(*> : h c) (x\ y')*=Xa' t b\ c') (*, y)} 

where 

a r = aa? -{-bay oy 2 

b f — 2 aa( 3 ~{‘b(aS +/ 3 / y) -|- 2 c:'y 5 

c f = afi 2 ~{-b&d-hb 2 

Hence also 

D' — b' 2 ~ 4 a'c' — (ab — ^y fi^-^ac) — (ad —(By ) 2 D. 

Supposing that a, ( 3 , y, b are integers sach that ad—py — n f a number 
different from zero, (a, 6, c) is said to be transformed into (a'> b\ c') by 

the substitution gj of the nth order. If ri* = l, the two forms 

are said to be equivalent , and the equivalence is said to be proper or 
improper according as n — i or n—— 1. In the case of equivalence, 
not only are x\ y integers wherever x, y are so, but conversely; 
hence every number representable by (a, b y c) is representable by 
(a', 6', c f ) and conversely. For the present we shall deal with proper 
equivalence only and write f~~f* to indicate that the forms f, f' are 
properly equivalent. Equivalent forms have the same divisor. A 
complete set of equivalent forms is said to form a class ; classes of the 
samedivdsor are said to form a n order, and of these the most important 
is the principal order, which consists of the primitive classes. It is a 
fundamental theorem that for a given determinant the number of 
classes is finite; this is proved by showing that every class must 
contain one at least of a certain finite number of so-called redifeed 
forms, which can be found by definite rules of calculation. 

' 33: Method of Reduction . — This ; differs according as D is positive 
or negative, and will require some preliminary' lemmas. Suppose 
that any complex quantity z—x-\~yi is represented in, the usual way 
by a point (x, y) referred to rectangular axes. Then by plotting 
off alb the points corresponding to (az-\-fi) / (ts+ 6), we« obtain 
a complete set of properly equivalent points. These all lie 
on the same side of the axis of x, and there is precisely one of 
them and nO more which satisfies the conditions: (i.) that it 
is not outside the area which is bounded by the lines 2X— =*=! ; (ii.) 
that it is not inside the circle x^+y 2 ^!; (iii.) that it is not on the 
line 2X~ 1, or on the arcs ol the circle x 2 -j-y 2 — 1 intercepted by 
2X= I and x=o. This point will be called the reduced point equiva- 
lent to z. In the positive half-plane (y>o) the aggregate of all 
reduced points occupies the interior and half the boundary of an 
area which will be called the fundamental triangle , because the ateas 
equivalent to it* and finite, are all triangles bounded by circular arcs, 
and having angfes ^, ^, o and the fundamental triangle may be 
considered as a special case when one vertex goes to infinity. The 
aggregate of equivalent triangles forms a kind of mosaic which fills 
up the whole of the positive half-plane. It will be convenient to 
denote the (fundamental triangle (with its half-boundary, for which 
x< o) by v- ; for a reason which will appear later, the set of equ; valent 
triangles will be said to make up the modular dissection of the positive 
•half-plane;-': . " - ■* - ^ 


int in the positive halt-plane is • ' 1 ■ ' >■ " 

■ : '- f v '■ ' ■' '• -5'4-iVA 

s is a reduced point if either 

(i.) b' <a f <c'_ : 

(ii:) y —a', aW . . | 

(iii.) a! = c f , o<b f ^a'. ; 

ii.) arid, (iii.) only occur when the representative point is, on the |j 
ry of V. A form .whose representative point is reduced is 
be a reduced form. It follows from the geometrical theory ; 
ery .form is equivalent to a reduced form, and that -there, are 
ly distinct classes of positive forms of determinant — a as 
re reduced forms. The total number of reduced forms i's 
, because in case (i.) we have A = 4ac — 6 s > 3& 2 ; so that b <V i A, \ 
t a 2 <Aac < A+b 2 <j A; in case (ii.) A — 40c— a 2 > 3a 2 , or else 
?=Vi A; in case (iii.) A = 4a 2 — b 2 > 36 s , 4a 2 A, or else ;j 

; — V |a. With the help of these inequalities a complete set 
ced forms can be found by trial, and the number of classes : 
ined. The latter cannot exceed J A : ; ( it is in general much less. 

: art indefinite form ( a , b , c) we may associate the representative ; 

a(x 2 4 y 2 ) 4 Lx 4 c - o, " 4 . , 1 

:uts the axis of x in two- real points. . The form is .said to be I 
L if this circle cuts V ; the condition for /this is a(q. * \p-\-c) <0, 1 
:arh foe. expressed in the form 3a 2 4(a=*=&) 2 <D, and it is. hence -j 
tat the absolute values of and therefore of c,)are limited. ■ 
)re, there are a limited number of: reduced forms, but they 
all non-equivalent. In fact. they arrange themselves, accord- 
. law which is not very difficult to discover, in cycles or periods , j 
which is associated with a particular class. T^e main result 
ame as before: that the number oficlasses is finite, and .that 
1 class we can find, a representative form by a finite process of 
fcion. . * . ’■ u. 

5 roblem of Representation . — It is required to find out whether 
, inumber m! can. be represented by the- given- form {a! y ■&/, c!}. 
Edition i's clearly that the divisor of the form must be a factor 
Suppose this is the case ; arid let m, b, c) be the: quotients 
nd ia'. t b ' , c') be the divisor, in question. Then we have now 
over Whether m can be represented by the primitive form 
i First of alt we will consider proper representations 
' ■ - c) (a, y) 2 • 

s, y are co-primes. Determine integers 0 , 5 such that a 5 —fiy ~ 1 , 

ply to (a, b, c) the substitution 4 the new form, will be 

i) ; where . :: 'A ” '* ^ ' t:. 

n 2 4 4mi = D = P — 4ac . 

[riently n 2 = D (mod 4-ni ) , and D must be a quadratic, residue 
Unless this condition is satisfied, there, is no proper repre- 
on of m by any form*- of determinant D. Suppose /.however, 
i * D (mod 4 m) is soluble and that <ni, n%, 8 lc. are. its : roots, 
anyone of these, say m, we can find out whether '■(«, my h) and 

:j are equivalent; If they, are, there is . a substitution 

converts the latter into the former, arid then m = aa 2 4 -bay-^-'ci 2 . 
lerived representations, if in— (a, 6, c) (tx/ty )?^ then m must 
hie square factor i 2 , and-w// 2 = (#* b, c) (x] y) 2; p hence every- 
riay be made to depend on proper representation by primitive 

4 utoniorphs. ' The Pelli&n Equation. -^A primitive form 
) is, by definition, 'equivalent to itself ; but it may be 
r ays than one. In order that (a, b , c) may be transformed into 

y the substitution ^ it is necessary and sufficient that 

V, "... -cu V : ' . , • 

[tin) is an integral solution of 

A "' : A A A p - du 2 ^. • A.. A V, A ’ \ : 

is negative and — D>4, the only solutions- are u — O; 

3 gives ( =*=2, o), (. ^ r, , =*= a) ;• D' — — 4 gives ' 0 =*? 2, .0),. (o,- : =±=.ir). : 
rother hand, if D>o the number of solutions is infinite, and ! if 
is the solution for which' /, « have their least positive values, 
other positive solutions may be found from ; V 

« tn^-Un'd D (t\ 4 Wl'V D\ ” . % . ' ' # ' . 


A /, py ( « =2; : 3 , a 4 . /: 

bstitutions by which (tz, b> r) is transformed into itself are called 
imofphs. - In- the : case when D = 0 (mod 4) we have : i =*^T, 
r D — -4N ; and (T, JU ):*any sol ution of • ' * • f * ■> r ■) 

AT:/-;' 'A.A'A:AA'-t 2 ^n : tj 3 =i.; , ‘ ' * • A A.AA A;'A 

usuaHy-Called 1 the /Pellian equation; though -it sh quid properly 
dated with Fermat, who'ffirst' perceived its 'ifriportancei! "The 


1 he torm (a; o, : c) may be improperly equivalent to 1 tselt ; m this 
Case all its improper 1 riutomorphs can be expressed in the form 


( X ,(k+6X)/20\; 
V(k-6X)/2c, -X / 


where k 2 — DX 2 ~4ac. In particular, if b m o (mod a) the form (ay b t c) 
is improperly equivalent to itself; A form improperly equivalent to 
itself is said to be ambiguous: t 

36. Characters of a form or class. Genera . — Let (a, b, c) be any 
primitive form ; we have seen above (§ 32) that if a, 4 , 7, S are any 
integers . 

4 (ua 2 + 6 a 74 ^ 7 2 )(a< 8 2 +W 4 c 5 2 )==y 2 -(aa-/ 37 ) 2 D 

where b' = 2aa(3+b(a8~\-py) -{~2cyd. Now the expressions in brackets 
on the left hand may denote any two numbers w, n representable 
by the form (a : b t : c ) tthe formula shows that 4 mn is a residue, of D, 
and hence ww is a residue of every odd prime factor of D, and if p is 

any such factor the symbols and will have the same value. 

Putting (a, b, c) ==;/, this common value, is .denoted by (Qj and called 
a quadratic character (or simply. character) of / with respect to p. 
Since a is representable by./ (: x — r, y — o) the value is the same as 

(-^) . For example, if D = — 140, the scheme of characters for the 

six reduced primitive forms, and therefore for the classes they 
represent,. is 


( 1 , 0 , 35 ) 

( 4 . *^ 9 ) 

d9><£7)\ , 

(3,^2, 12) 


© (0 
-+ 4 


Ih certain cases there are supplementary characters of the 1 type 
\Ar) an dl(y) ’ atlC ^ t ^ e c ^ araicters (^) are discriminated according 

as an odd or. even power of p is contained in D; but in every case 
there are certain combinations of characters (in number one-half of 
all. possible combinations) which form the total characters of actually 
existing classes. Classes which have the same total character are 
said to belong to the same genus. Each genus of the same order 
contains the same number of classes. 

For any determinant D we have a principal primitive class for 
which all the characters are 4; this is represented by the principal 
form (i, Oy—w)*or (1, 1, — n) accordingas D is of the form 4« or 4^+1. 
The corresponding genus is called the principal genus; Thus, when 
D — — 140, it .appears from the table above that in the primitive 
order there are two- genera, each containing three classes; and the 
non-existent total: characters are 4 — and — K 
.37. Composition.— Considering X, Y as given lineo-linear functions 
of (x, y), ix' f y f ) defined by the equations 

X ^poxx' J rpixy ,J rp2X , y-\-p z yy' 

' Y ^qoxx' -fqixy' +q i x , y+qzyy' 

we may have identically, in Xj $ f x', y\ ■ * - ■ 

(A, B, C) (X, Y) 2 = (a, b, c) (x, y¥x{a' : b\ c') (x', y'Y ' 
arid, this being so, the form (A, B, C) is said to be compounded of 
the two forms (a, b ? c), (a', b\ c\ the order of composition being 
indifferent. In order that two forms may admit of composition into 
a third,- it'is necessary. and sufficient that their determinants be in the 
ratio of two squares. The most important case is that of two 
primitive -forms <t>, x .of the same determinant; these can be com- 
pounded into a form denoted by 4>x or x<f> which is also primitiye and 
of the same determinant -as > or x. If A, B, C are the classes to which 
*0, X, 4>x respectively .-belong, then 1 any form of A compounded with 
any form of B gives rise. to a form belonging to C. For this reason we 
•write € =AB = BA, and speak of the multiplication or composition 
of classes. The principal class is usually denoted by 1, because when 
.compounded with any other class A it gives this same class A. 

The total number of primitive classes being finite, h , say, the series 
A, A 2 , A 3 , &cv, must be recurring, and there will be a least exponent 
e such- that A 6 .= i,.. This exponent is a factor of h , so that every class 
satisfies. A a =r IV Composition is associative as well as commutative, 
that .is to- say, (AB)C = A(BC) ^ hence- the symbols At, A*,...‘. A a 
, for the h different classes define an Abelian group (see Groups) of 
• order 3 ,- rwhich. . is. irepresentable by one or more base-classes 
Bi, B 2 , Bi in such a way that each class A is enumerated once 
and only once by putting 

A — . .B»* (x y ^-n, . . .z ^p) 

with mn . . .p «= h, and = Ba n = . . . = 3 i p « 1 . Moreover, the bases 
may be so chosen that m is 'a multiple of «, h of the next correspbnd- 
ingrindeX,- arid so orii The same thing may be said : with regard 


d. If this latter group is cyclical, that is, if all the classes of 
principal genus can be represented in the form i, A, A 2 ,. . .A®" 1 , 
determinant D is said to be regular ; if not, the determinant is 
gular. It has been proved that certain specified classes of 
erminants are always irregular; but no complete criterion has 
n found, other than working out the whole set of primitive classes, 
i determining the group of the principal genus, for deciding 
Jther a given determinant is irregular or not. 
f A, B are any two classes, the total character of A B is found by 
lpounding the characters of A and B. In particular, the class A 2 , 
ch is called the duplicate of A, always belongs to the principal 
us. Gauss proved, conversely, that every class in the principal 
us may be expressed as the duplicate of a class. An ambiguous 
;s satisfies A 2 — I, that is, its duplicate is the principal class; and 
converse of this is true. Hence if Bi, B2, . . . B, are the base- 
ises for the whole composition-group, and A = Br c B2 w . . . B; a 
above) A 2 — I, if 2poor m, 2y = o or w, &c. *, hence the number 
Lmbiguous classes is 2*. As an example, when D = —1460, there 
four ambiguous classes, represented by 

(i, o, 365), (2, 2, 183), (5, o, 73), (io, io, 39); 
ce the composition-group must be dibasic, and in fact, if we put 
B2 for the classes represented by (11, 6, 34) and (2, 2, 183), we 
e Bi 1o = B 2 2 = i and the 20 primitive classes are given by 
B2 y (#^io, 3^2). In this case the determinant is regular and 
classes in the principal genus are 1, B1 2 , B1 4 , B1 6 , B1 8 . 

8. On account of its historical interest, we may briefly consider 
form x 2 J ry 2 y for which D = —4. If p is an odd prime of the form 
bli the congruence w 2 =^— 4 (mod 4 p) is soluble (§ 31) ; let one of 
•oots be w, and m 2 -\-^= 4 lp. Then ( p , m, l) is of determinant —4, 
, since there is only one primitive class for this determinant, we 
it have ( p , m . l)~ (1, 0, 1). By known rules we can actually find 

ibstitution ^ which converts the first form into the second ; 

being so, will transform the second into the first, and we 

il have p =t 2 +5 2 , a representation of p as the sum of two squares, 
s is unique, except that we may put p > — ( =*= -y) 2 -H ( =*= 6) 2 - We also 
e2 = i 2 -fl 2 while no prime 4^+3 admits of such a representation, 
'he theory of composition for this determinant is expressed by 
identity^ (x 2 +y 2 ) {x' 2 f-y' 2 ) = {sex’ ±yy') 2 +{xy f ^r yx’) 2 \ and by re- 
ted application of this, and the previous theorem, we can show 
l if N — 2 a pt>q c . . where p , q, . . . are odd primes of the form 
-1, we can find solutions of N=r 2 +y 2 , and indeed distinct 
tions. For instance 65 = l 2 +8 2 ~4 2 +7 2 , and conversely two 
inct representations N —x^+y 2 = u 2 -{-v 2 lead to the conclusion that 
3 composite. This is a simple example of the application of the 
>ry of forms to the difficult problem of deciding whether a given 
e number is prime or composite; an application first indicated by 
iss, though, in the present simple case, probably known to Fermat. 
y. Number of classes. Class-number Relations.— It> appears fiom 
iss’s posthumous papers that he solved the very difficult problem 
nding a formula for A(D), the number of properly primitive classes 
the determinant D. The first published solution, however, was 
: of P. G. L. Dirichlet; it depends on the consideration of series 
he form Xiax^bxy+cy 2 )" 1 * 3 where 5 is a positive quantity, 
mately made very small. L. Kronecker has^ shown the connexion 
)irichlet’s results with the theory of elliptic functions, and ob- 
ed more comprehensive formulae by taking (a, b, c) as the 
idard type of a quadratic form, whereas Gauss, Diiichlet, and 
it of their successors, took (a, 2 b< c) as the standard, calling 
~ac) its determinant. As a sample of the kind of formulae that 
obtained, let p be a prime of the form 471+3; then 

h(~4p) = 2a-2/3, h(4p) log (/+KV» =log H (tan 

re in the first formula 2a means the sum of all quadratic residues 
> contained in the series 1, 2, 3,. . . £(/>~i) ami 2/? is the sum 
he remaining non- residues ; while in the second formula ( t , u) is 
least positive solution of P—pu 2 ~ 1, and the product extends to 
values of b in the set 1, 3, 5,. . .(4^ — 1) of which p is a non- 
iue. The remarkable fact will be noticed that the second formula 
is a solution of the Pellian equation in a trigonometrical form, 
ronecker was the first to discover, in connexion with the complex 
tipHcation of elliptic functions, the simplest instances of a very 
ous group of arithmetical formulae involving sums of class- 
ibers and other arithmetical functions; the theory of these re- 
ms has been greatly extended by A. Hurwitz. The simplest of 
hese theorems may be stated as follows. Let H (A) represent the 
iber of classes for the determinant —A, with the convention that 
id not 1 is to be reckoned for each class containing a reduced form 
he type (a, o, a) and § for each class containing a reduced form 
ij a) ; then if n is any positive integer, 

2 H(4W — k 2 ) =<!>(«) -Hk(w) (— 2 yJn^.K^ 2 yln) 

dp’ 

re <£(») means the sum of the divisors of n , and means the 

;ss of the sum of those divisors of n which are greater than V« 


reduced values of z which satisfy the modular equation ]{nz) =J(z), 
where J(z) is the absolute invariant which, for the elliptic function 
p(u ; £2, gs) is g 2 3 **" (g2 3 -27g 3 2 ), and z is the ratio of any two primitive 
periods taken so that the real part of iz is negative (see below, § 68). 
It should be added that there is a series of scattered papers by 
J. Liouville, which implicitly contain Kronecker ’s class- number 
relations, obtained by a purely arithmetical process without any use 
of transcendents. 

40. Bilinear Forms . — A bilinear form means an expression of the 
type Xa ik Xiyk (f = 1, 2 . .w; & = i, 2 the most important 
case is when m — n t and only this will be considered here. The 
invariants of a form are its determinant [a„ n ] and the elementary 
factors thereof. Two bilinear forms are equivalent when each can 
be transformed into the other by linear integral substitutions 
x* =2ax, y f — 20y. Every bilinear form is equivalent to a reduced 


r 

form ZeiXiyi , and r — n y unless [a nn \ =0. 


In order that two forms may 


be equivalent it is necessary and sufficient that their invariants 
should be the same. Moreover, if a~ b and and if the invariants 
of the forms a-f\c y b-\-\d are the same for all values of X, we shall 
have a-\-\c~b-\-\d y and the transformation of one form to the other 
may be effected by a substitution which does not involve X. The 
theory of bilinear forms practically includes that of quadratic forms, 
if we suppose Xi , y* to be cogredient variables. Kronecker has de- 
veloped the case when n = 2, and deduced various class-relations for 
quadratic forms in a manner resembling that of LiouviHe. So far 
as the bilinear forms are concerned, the main result is that the 
number of classes for the positive determinant <111022— = A is 

i2{<£(A)+SI'(A))-i-2€, where e is 1 or o according as A is or is not a 
square, and the symbols <t>, ^ have the meaning previously assigned 
to them (§39). 

41. Higher Quadratic Forms. — The algebraic theory of quadratics 
is so complete that considerable advance has been made in the much 
more complicated arithmetical theory. Among the most important 
results relating to the general case 01 n variables are the proof that 
the class- number is finite; the enumeration of the arithmetical 
invariants of a form; classification according to orders and genera, 
and proof that genera with specified characters exist; also the de- 
termination of all the rational transformations of a given form into 
itself. In connexion with a definite form there is the important 
conception of its weight ; this is defined as the reciprocal of the 
number of its proper automorphs. Equivalent forms are of the same 
weight; this is defined to be the weight of their class. The weight 
of a genus or order is the sum of the weights of the classes contained 
in it; and expressions for the weight of a given genus have actually 
been obtained. For binary forms the sum of the weights of all the 
genera coincides with the expression denoted by H(A) in § 39. The 
complete discussion of a form requires the consideration of (»— 2) 
associated quadratics; one of these is the contra variant of the given 
form, each of the others contains more than n variables. For certain 
quaternary and senary classes there are formulae analogous to the 
class-relations for binary forms referred to in § 39 (see Smith, Proc. 
R.S. xvi., or Collected Papers , i. 510). 

Among the most interesting special applications of the theory are 
certain propositions relating to the representation of numbers as 
the sum of squares. In order that a number may be expressible as the 
sum of two squares it is necessary and sufficient for it to be of the 
form PQ 2 , where P has no square factor and no prime factor of the 
form 4^+3. A number is expressible as the sum of three squares if, 
and only if, it is of the form m 2 n with #3I» ^2 =*=3 (mod 8) ; when 
m~ 1 and 3 (mod 8), all the squares are odd, and hence follows 
Fermat’s theorem that every number can be expressed as the sum 
of three triangular numbers (one or two of which may be o). Another 
famous theorem of Fermat’s is that every number can be expressed 
as the sum of four squares; this was first proved by Jacobi, who also 
proved that the number of solutions of n =x 2 -f-y 2 -}-z 2 -F/ 2 is 8$(«), if 
n is odd, while if n is even it is 24 times the sum of the odd factors of 
n. Explicit and finite, though more complicated, formulae have been 
obtained for the number of representations of n as the sum of five, 
six, seven and eight squares respectively. As an example of the 
outstanding difficulties of this part of the subject may be mentioned 
the problem of finding all the integral (not merely rational) auto- 
morphs of a given form /. When / is ternary, C. Her mite has shown 
that the solution depends on finding all the integral solutions of 
F (x, y, z) -\-P — 1 » where F is the contravariant of /. 

Thanks to the researches of Gauss, Eisenstein, Smith, Hermite 
and others, the theory of ternary quadratics is much less incomplete 
than that of quadratics with four or more variables. Thus methods 
of reduction nave been found both for definite and for indefinite 
forms; . so that it would be possible to draw up a table of repre- 
sentative forms, if the result were worth the labour. One specially 
important theorem is the solution of ax 2 -\-by 2 -\-cz 2 = o ; this is always 
possible if — be , — ca y — ab are quadratic residues of a , &, c respectively, 
and a formula can then be obtained which furnishes ail the solutions. 

.42. Complex Numbers .- — One of Gauss’s most important and far- 
reaching contributions to arithmetic was his introduction of complex 


to be associated ; a — In is the conjugate or 0+to and we 
±6t)=<z 2 +6 2 , th e norm of 0+6*, its conjugate, and asso- 
he most fundamental proposition in the theory is that the 
f iesiduation (§ 24) is applicable; namely, if m, n are any 
»lex integers and N(w)> N(«), we can always find integers 
that m~qn+r with N(r).^§N(w), This may be proved 
lly, but is obvious if we mark complex integers by points 
. Hence immediately follow propositions about resolutions 
le factors; greatest common measure, &c., analogous to 
the ordinary theory; it will only be necessary to indicate 
unts of difference. 

re 2 = — so that 2 is associated with a square; a 

e of the form 4«+3 is still a prime, but one of the form 
eaks up into two conjugate prime factors, for. example, 
0(1+21) An. integer is even, semi-even, or odd according 
visible by (1 +*)*» (l+i) or is prime to (1 +*). Among lour 
1 odd integers there is one and only one whichss 1 (mod 2 + 
is said to be primary; the conjugate of a primary 
s primary, and the product of any number of primaries is 
The conditions that a 4*6*' may be primary are &so (mod. 
-iso (mod 4).. Every complex integer can be uniquely 
[in the form i*(i+i) n a*bPcy , where o&n< 4, and 
. are primary primes* 

espect to a complex modulus m , all complex integers may 
(uted into N(fft) incongruous classes. If w — A(0+6i) where 
;o-primes, we may take as representatives of these classes 
ues ac+yt where I, 2,. . . j (a 2 +62)A — 1} ; y— o, 1, 2, 

). Thus when b — o we may take x = o, 1, 2,... ..(6 — 1); 
2,. . .(A — 1), giving the A 2 residues of the real number A; 
a+6i is prime, I, 2, 3,. . .(a*+6»— 0 a complete 

idues. 

imber of residues of m that are prime to m is given by 

=N(w)n (1 - j+j) 

» product extends to all prime factors of w. As an analogue 
,t’s theorem we have, for any integer prime to the modulus, 

1 (mod 1 (mod p) 

\ as m is composite or, prime. , There are <£{N(£) — i| 

: roots of the prime p; a primitive root in the real theory for 
me 4»+i is also a primitive root in the new theory for each 
:tor of Ojn+i), but if p=4n+3 be a prime its primitive 
necessarily complex. 

p y q aie any two odd primes, we shall define the symbols 

(f) the congruences 

£i{N<«)-j)= (£) (£) 4 (modg), 

understood that the symbols stand for absolutely least 

It follows that ^ = 1 or — 1 according as p is a quadratic 

>f q or not; and that ^ ^ = 1 only if p is a biquadratic 

>f g. If p, q are primary primes, we have two laws of 
ty, expressed by the equations 

ise must be added the, supplementary formulae 

© (3r) 

ing a primary odd prime. In words, the law of biquadratic 
ty for two primary odd primes may' be expressed by saying 
.biquadratic characters of each prime with respect to the 
^ identical, unless £ = 32=3 +2? (mod 4), in which case they 
>site. The law of biquadratic reciprocity was discovered by 
vbo does not seem, however, to have obtained a complete 
it. The first published proof is that of Eisenstein, which is 
lutiful and simple, but involves the theory of lemniscate 
s'. A proof on the lines indicated in Gauss’s posthumous 
las been developed by Busche; this probably admits of 
ation. Other demonstrations, for instance Jacobi’s, depend 
tomy (see below) . 

Igebraic Numbers — The first extension of Gauss’s complex 
was made by E. E. Kummer, who considered complex 
- represented by rational integral functions of any roots of 
hus including the ordinary theory and Gauss’s as special 
de was soon faced by the difficulty that, in some cases, the 
an integer can be uniquely expressed as the product of prime 
appeared to break down. To see how this happens take the 
l V +’7+6=0, the roots of which are expressible as rational 


numoers, tne product 01 any uuraucr ui sutu uucgcis um^uciy 
expressible in the form /17+m. Conversely every integer can be 
expressed as the product of a finite number of indecomposable 
integers 0+677, that is, integers which cannot be further resolved into 
factors of the same type. But this resolution is not necessarily 
unique: for instance 6=2 .3 = —77(17 + 1)1 where 2, 3, 17, 17 + 1 are all 
indecomposable and essentially distinct. To see the way in which 
Kummer surmounted the difficulty consider the congruence 
« 2 +«+6^o(mod p) 

where p is any prime, except 23. If — 23R.P this has two distinct 
roots Hu u 2; ana we say that 017 +& is divisible by the ideal prime 
factor of p corresponding to u u if cwi+fc^o (mod p). For instance, 
if p = 2 we may put «i=o, and there will be two ideal factors 

of 2, say pi and p2 such that a?* +6= o (mod pi) if 6= o (mod 2) and 
0^+620 (mod P2) if 0+6^0 (mod 2). If both these congruences are 
satisfied, asjs 0 (mod 2) and 077+6 is divisible by 2 in the ordinary 
sense. Moreover {aij-\-b)(crf-\-d) = (6c+od — ac)ri^r{bd— 6ac) and if 
this product is divisible by pi, bd= o (mod 2), whence either 077+6 
or cij+cf is divisible by pi; while if the product is divisible by p 2 we 
have‘6c+ad+M— yac^o (mod 2) which is equivalent to (0+6) 
(c-j-(i)so (mod 2), so that again either 077+6 or 07 +d is divisible by 
p 2 . Hence we may properly speak of pi and p 2 as prime divisors. 
Similarly the congruence « 2 +w+ 6=0 (mod 3) defines two ideal 
prime factors of 3, and 077+6 is divisible by one or the other of these 
according as 6=0 (mod 3) or sa+6^0 (mod 3); we. will call these 
prime factors -p 3 , p*. With this notation we have (neglecting unit 
factors) 

2 ~ pipit 3 !SS ^3p4, V=plp 3 y I+1?=p2p4* 

Real primes of which —23 is a non-quadratic residue are also primes 
in the field (17) ; and the prime factors of any number 017+6, as well 
as the degree of their multiplicity, may be found by factorizing 
(6a 2 — 06+62), the norm of (ai7+6). Finally every integer divisible 
by ps is expressible in the form =*= 2m ± (1+17)^ where n are natural 

numbers (or zero) ; it is convenient to denote this fact by writing 
p2 =* [2, 1+17]. and calling the segregate 2ro+(i+i7)tt a compound 
modulus with the base 2, I +17. This generalized idea of a modulus 
is very important and far-reaching; an aggregate is a modulus when, 
if a, /3 are any two of its elements, a+/3 and a— p also belong to it. 
For arithmetical purposes those moduli are most useful which can be 
put into the form [<u, a 2 ,...a n l which means the aggregate of all the 
quantities #iai+x 2 a 2 + ...+x n a„ obtained by assigning to '•••#»)» 
independently, the values o x ±i, =*=2, &c. Compound modulr may 
be multiplied together, or raised to powers, by rules which will be 
plain from the following example. We have 
p 2 2 -[4, 2(1+77), (1 +i?) 2 l - [+ 2+277,-5+17] -[+ 1 2,-5+v] 
-U.-5.+V1 “[4*3+u] 
hence 

p 2 3 = p 2 2 .p2 3 =[4, 3+17I X[2, 1 +77I -[8, 4+477, 6+277, 3+47?+77 2 ] 

= [8,4+477,6+277, —3+37?] — (77 — i)[t?+2, 77—6, 3] =(17 — i)[i,i?]. 
Hence every integer divisible by p 2 s is divisible by the actual integer 
(17 — i) and conversely; so that in a certain sense we may regard p 2 
as a cube root. Similarly the cube of any other ideal prime is of the 
form (077+6 )[i, 77]. According to a principle which will be explained 
further on, all primes here considered may be arranged in three 
classes; one is that of the real primes, the others each contain ideal 
primes only. As we shall see presently all these results are intimately 
connected with the fact that for the determinant —23 there are three 
primitive classes, represented by (1, 1, 6) (2, 1, 3), (2, — 1, 3) re- 
spectively. 

45. Rummer’s definition of ideal primes sufficed for his particular 
purpose, and completely restored the validity of the fundamental 
theorems about factors and divisibility. His complex integers were 
more general than any previously considered and suggested a defini- 
tion of an algebraic integer in general, which is as follows : if 0i,a 2 ,...0 n 
are ordinary integers (t.e. elements of N, § 7), and 0 satisfies an 
equation of the form 

0 n +0j0 n “ 1 +020 a '" 2 + . . . +00-10 + 071—0, 

0 is said to be an algebraic integer. We may suppose this equation 
irreducible; 0 is then said to be of the nth. order. The n roots 
0, 0', 0*,. are different, and are said to be conjugate. 

If the equation began with 0o0 n instead of 0”, 0 would still be an 
algebraic number; every algebraic number can be put into the form 
9 Iniy where m is a natural number and 0 an algebraic integer. 

Associated with 0 we have a field (or corpus) U — R(0) consisting of 
all rational functions of 0 with real rational coefficients; and in like 
manner we have the conjugate fields ft' = R(0'), &c. The aggregate 
of integers contained in Q is denoted by 0. 

Every element of U can be put into the form 

W = Co+Ci0+. • • +Cn_ 10”” 1 

where Co, ci,...c„_i are real and rational. If these coefficients are 
all integral, « is an integer; but the converse is not necessarily true. 
It is possible,, however, to find a set of integers ta 1, W2....w» belong- 
ing to 12, such that every integer in 12 can be uniquely expressed in 
the form • • ' • ' 

O) = AlWl + A2<*J2+ . . . + AnCOn 


i. inuviuiua Vo auu wu-mny ; wits, v — l w i> wzi ,» ■« • w«j, jtmr utg 

nd one base, we can construct any number bf equivalent .bases- 
means of equations such as a>i w Sg/co/, where.the rational integraL 

■ 3 ' . • ' ■ 

indents cj are such that the determinant \c nn \~ > i. . 
f we write , 



; a rational integer called the discriminant of the field, 
he same whatever base is chosen. 


Its value 


f a is any integer in 9 , the product of a and its conjugates is a' 
ional integer called the worn of a, and written N (a). By consjder- 
the equation satisfied by a we see that N(a) =aai where a* is an 
5ger in 9 i It follows from the definition that if a, /3 are -any two 
-gers in 9 , then N (a/ 3 ) *=N(a)N(/ 3 ) ; and that for an ordinary real 
2ger m, we have N(ra) ~m n . : - 1 • ;* 

.6. Ideals. —The extension of Kummer's results to algebraic 
nbers in general was independently made by j. W. R. Dedekind 
1 Kronecker; their methods- differ mainly ; in matters of notation 
l ^ machinery, each having special advantages of its own for 
ticular purposes. Dedekind’^ method # is based upon the notion 
in ideal , which is defined by the following properties: — 1 ’ 

L) An ideal m is an aggregate of integers in 
ii.) This aggregate is a modulus ; that is to say, if pt, are any two 1 
ments of m (the same or different) / is contained in m. Hence 
3 m. contains a zero element, and /u-f-// is.an element of.m. ‘ -y 
lii.), If a t is any element of m, and o> any element of o, then co/x is 
element q£ m. It is this property that, makes the notion of an. 
al more specific than that of a modulus. . ' # . 

t is clear that ideals exist ^ fpr instance, o. itself is an ideal.. 
ain,.all integers in 9 which are divisible by a given integer a, (in o) ; 
m an ideal ; this is called a principal ideal,, and is denoted by . 

Every ideal can be represented by, a. base (§§ 44, 45), so' that 
may write.tn JU2. . : > tin], meaning that every, element of ,m ; 
l be uniquely expressed in the form S&iMi, where hi is a rational 
eger.- In other words, every ideal haS;a base (a ad: therefore, ot 
trse. an infinite, number of bases). If a, b are .any two ideals, and 
ve form the aggregate of all products a /3 obtained by multiplying 
h, element of the first ideal ,by each element of the second, then 
s'aggregate, together with all. sums of such products, is an ideal 
ich is called the product of a arid b., and written ab or- ba. - In 
'ticular oa — a, 0 2 = o ,0a .0/3 = oa/ 3 . This law of multiplication is 
ociative as well as commutative. It is clear that every element 
ab is contained in a: it. can be proved that, conversely, if every 
ment of C is contained in a, there exists an ideal. b such that ab — C. 
particular, if a is any element of a, there is an. ideal a' such That 
^aa'. A prime ideal is one which ‘has no divisors except itself 
To. It is a fundamental theorem that ever> r ideal can be resolved^ 
6 the product of a’ finite number of prime ideals, hnd : that this 1 
olution is unique. It is the decomposition of a : principal -ideal into 
; product of prime ideals that takes the place of the resolution of 
integer into its prime factors in the ordinary "theory. It may 
open that all the ideals in 9 are principal ideals; in this case every 
olution of an ideal into factors' corresponds' to th'e resolution of an 
eger into actual integral factors; and the introduction of ideals 
unnecessary. But in every other case the introduction of ideals 
some equivalent notion, is indispensable. ^ When two ideals have 
»n resolved into their - prime factors, their greatest common 
asure and least common multiple are determined by the ordinary 
es. Every' ideal may be expressed (in an infinite number of ways) 
the greatest common measure of two principal ideals. ■ 

$.7. There is a theory of congruences with respect to an ideal 
idulus. 1 Thus a =/3 (mod m) means that a — # is an element of 

With respect to rn, all the integers in 9 may be arranged in a finite 
mber of incongruent classes. The number of these classes is 
led the norm i of m, and written N.(ttt). The norm of a prime, ideah 
s some power of a real prime p .\ ; if N(p) = p is said to be a^prime 
sal of degree /. I f m , h are any t Wo ideals, then.N (mu) = N (th.)N (p), 
N (m) = m, then m =0 (mod tit), and there is an ideal m' such that 
\ ==rnm'. The norm, of a principal ideal ‘pi is equal to the absolute 
iue of N(a) as defined in § 45., . . .. / ( . . . 

The number of incongruent residues prime to rn is— 

<^(m) = N(m)n(i — ’ ... 

Lere the product extends to all prime factors of ttt. If <a is- any 
iment of n prime to ltt* < . m- ' 


• M<Km)=sa (mod m). 


Associated with a ; prime modulus p for .which N (p) =p f we have 
p{— 1) primitive roots, where 4 > 'has the meaning: given to it in the 
iinary theory, - Hence follow the usual results about exponents, 
licea, solutions of linear congruences, and ao on. For any modulus 
we have N(m) =S^>(b), where the sum extends to all the divisors 



• where r =% ri .r 2 1 1; • such that every uni t in SI is expressible • i n t he 

form . e i a ej . > 6r Z ; where p js a root of unity contained in 9 and 
a, by . . . / are-natural numbers. This theorem is due to .Dirichlet. 

'The iiorm of a unit.is>4-i or ~i ; and the determination of all the 
units contained in .a given held is in fact the same as- the solution of a 
Diophantine equation .. .. 

- > FQiu.fa, .:..*») = * i. 

Fori a ‘ quadratic field the equation is of the form — 

and the theory of this is complete; but except for certain ’specia|l 
-cubic corpora little has been done towards solving the important' 
problem; of assigning a definite process by which, for a given field', a 
•system of fundamental units may be calculated. The researches of 
Jacobi, Hermite, and 'Minkoivsky seem to show that a proper exten- 
sion’ of the method oTcontiriued fractions is necessary^ 

49. Ideal Classes . — If m is any ideal, another ideal tt ;can always be 
found such that 1 tntx is a principal ideal for ' instance, one suclr 
multiplier is ttt -i N (m). Two ideal's tn. m' are said to be equivalent 
(Ui^nt') or to ‘belong to the same class, if there is an ideal n such 

. that' mu, m-n "are both principal ideals. It can. be proved that two' 
ideals’ each' equivalent to a third are equivalent to each other and 
that all ideals in ’9 may be distributed into a /finite ^number, hfoi 
ideal classes. The class which contains all principal ideals is called 
the principal class a'nd denoted by O. . ’ • ' ! 

If m, rt areahy two ideals belonging toThe classes A, B respectively, 
then ntn belongs to a definite class which depends only upon A, B 
; and may be denoted by AB or BA indifferently. Thus the ckess- 

• symbols form 'an Abelian group of order h , of which O is the unit 

■ elemeht;’tind,wM/a^V mutandis, the theorems, of § 37 about com- 
position of classes still hold good. # ' 

The principal theorem with regard to the determination of Ji is the 
following, Which is Dedekihd’s generalization of the corresponding 
one for quadratic fields, first obtained . by Dirichlet. Let 
r(j)=2N(m)- s * 

.... , : ^ . (W) . . _ . .. 

where .the sum extends to all ideals m contained in &; this, converges 
so long as the real quantity 5 is positive and greater than 1. Then 
■k being a certain quantity which can be calculated when a funda- 
mental system of units is known, we shall have *; ■ : - 

' .• Kh=iiiXs T i)tts)}: . ’ 7. 7 7 .. 

,s~l ... 

The expression for k is rather complicated, and -very peculiar; it 
maybe written, in the .form . 

R 

K w * fV A| 

where |V *A| means the absolute value. of the. square root of the dis- 
criminant of the field, Ti, r 2 have the same meaning as in § 48, w is 
the number of roots of unity in SI, and R is a determinant of the -form 
o’f order (n -f ^2-1) f with elements which are,' in "a certain 
special sense, “ logarithms ’[ of the fundamental units m, €2, . .... € r . 

50. The discriminant A enjoys some very remarkable properties. 
Its value is always different from =*= I; there can be only a finite 
number of fields which have a given' discriminant; arid the rational 
prime factors of A(Q) are precisely those rational primes which, in. 9 , 
are divisible 'by the square' (or sorne higher powder) of a prime ’ideal. 
Consequently, every rational prime not contained in A is resolvable, 
in 9 , into, the product of distinct primes, .each of which occurs only 
once. The presence of multiple prime ’factors in the- discriminant 
was the principal difficulty in the w r ay of extending "Kummer’s 
method to all fields, and was overcome by the introduction '6f com- 

i pound moduli— for this is the common characteristic of Dedekind’s 
and Kroneckeris procedure. ■’ 7, 

51. Normal Fields . — ^The special properties of a particular field Si 

are closely connected with its relations to the conjugate fields 
9 \ 9 ", . The most important case is w r hen each of the 

conjugate : fields . is identical with 9 : the field is then said to: be 
Galoisian or, normal. The aggregate of all 

rational (unctions of ^ and its conjugates is a normal field : hence 
every arithmetical field of order n is either normal,: or cpnt/a'ined ip a, 
normal field. -of "‘a higher order. The roots of an equation ,/(0) = o 
wKich defines a normalfield are associated with a group of .substitu- 
tions: :if this ,.is abelian,, the field is called Abelian; if it is cyclic, 
the field is called- cyclic,: , A cyclotomic field is one the elements of 
which are all expressible as rational functions, of, roots of unity; in 
particular the . cqrnplete : cyclotomic field, Cm> .of ; order <}>(rii), is the 
aggregate qf. all .rational functions; of- a, primitive m th root of, unity. 
To Kronecker is due the very remarkable theorem, that aJI.Abeliap 
(including cyclic) fields are cyclotpmte : the .first published proof of 

' thi? was given . by -\veb,er,.. and another is due to D. Hilbert.^ :;i 
, Many icnpor taut theorems concerning a normal field have peon, 
: established by Hilbert. He, sfiows that; if JTis a. given -normal field 
. of order m^und $ any of its prime ideals, there i$. a finite /series pf 
associated fields Aj, &g*, of orders, fa, m*, &c., ; .such that m^o 
(mod.: 7»V*)y.;qnd That if y i ~miih i , ;p ri ~Pv a prime ideal in 
If Sit is the> last of this .series, it is called the field of^ inertia 


> ;a) :pnrne oj me .first degree s 'pz+i, such tnat —prwnere 
u In* the held of inertia pm remainsa prime, but becomes 
er degree; in Qi-i, which is called the branch-field ( V'er - 
gskorper) it becomes a power of a prime,, andby going on in this 
m the resolving field to 12, we obtain (lfi- 2 ) representations 
prime ideal of the resolving,, field. By means, of,, .these 
is, Hilbert finds an expression Jor the exact power to which a 
j>rime p occurs in the discriminant .of 0,. and in other way^ 
fcture. of 12 becomes, more evident,. It may be observed that 
^ 'is prime the w'hole series reduce^ tp&and the ratiqnaT field , 
.conc]ude that eyety 'prime ideal in £2 ispf the fir^t or wth 
• this the ca,se,.fof instance, when , and is one of tjfre 

why quadratic fields are comparatively so simple, in phaqacter. 
Quadratic Fields. —Let m be an ordinary integer different irom 
i not divisible by any square then it x, y assume all ordinary 
I values the expressions x -pyi/fw are the elements of. a field 
nay be called 12 (V *«). It should, be observed that ,V w^means 
mite root of x 2 —m~ o, it dpes not matter which;. it !is con- 
, however, to agree that Vm is positive when pi . 13 positive, 
m is negative when m is negative. The principal, results 
to, 12 will now be stated, and will serve as illustrations of 
e. . ' . . ’ 

e notation previously used , 

■ : o~[i, i(i+Vw)].or [1, Vw] ... ■ .> ;> 

ng as*m = i .(mod 4). or not. j In the first case A — m ,*-in the 
A 4m. - The field 12 is normal, and every ideal prime in it is 
irst degree. . ' ; ' ' * • — *' ‘ •• 

1 be any odd prime factor of: m;ithen q~q 2 , where q is the 
deal [q, m)] when m~ 1 (mod 4) and in other leases 

►-:* An, odd prime p of which w a quadratic residue is the 
1 of two prime ideals p, p\ which may be written in the form 
bd\ni)]y \p:&{a— m)} or .[/>,; a+Vm], [pia—fim], according as 
nod> 4-), or. not: hereu is a .root of.x 2 (mod: p)\ taken so as 
Id in the first of the two cases. All other rational 1 odd. primes 
nes in 12, For the exceptional prime. 2 there are. four cases to 
r: (i.) if w==i (mod 8); then 2'=f2,|"(i f 4 -V w?5]X[2,J(i — V iff)]. 
m 3=5 (mod 8) V then 2 is prime: (iii.) if m =2 (mod 4), 
m} 2 : (iv.) if m =3 (mod==4), 2 ®[2,L'+Vw) 2 . Illustrations will 
d in § 44 for. the case m — 23. . •• : • : 

Slormal Residues. Genera.— Hilbert has introduced a very 
tent definition, and a corresponding symbol, .which" is a gene- 
on of Legendre’s quadratic character. Let m be rational 


m not a square, w any rational prime ; we write = * 


le modulus ?v, n is congruent to the norm of an integer con- 


( fj 

~~ 4; 5= ; — , This n$;W 
obeys a set of laws, among which : may be especially noted 
= = (^) and (^~ 2 ^ = +1, whenever n, m are prime 


let £1, qt t . . . . q t be the different rational prime; factors of 
:rimmant of 12 (V m) ; then with any rational integer a we may 
te the t symbols 

( a, m V / a,: m \ . J a m \ .. , 

• ' V qv' J ’ V qr / 5 * ' ’ \ qt / 

11 them the total character of a witti respect 1 to 12. This 
on may be extended so as to give a v total character for every 
in’ 12, as follows. First let 12 be 'an imaginary field (m<o); 
r.=rt) « =?N(a)^and,call • > F -• 


/n, m\ 

... fh, ni\ 

VqC /’ : 

T .\; & / 


:al character of a.- Secondly, let 12 be a; real field ; we first 
ine the t separate characters of — iyand if they are all -positive 
: ns= H-Nhci}, r—t, and adopt the r characters just written 
as those of a. Suppose, however, that one of the characters 
is negative ; withouLloss of generality We may take, it to be 
ith reference to qi .< * We then put r^t-r 1* n — =*= N (a), taken 

ich a sign that == 4 i 'ir and take as the total character 

i symbols for f = 1, 2,. (2 — 1). 

[’these definitions it can be proved that all ideals of the same 
ive^the sanie total character, ’.and. hence there is a'didtributjoh 
;es into genera, each genus ■ containing those classed fotwhich 
al character i$ the same* (df^, § 36). ‘ ( : ‘ ' 

sdyer. we have the fu nda me n-ta! theorem that an assigned set 
**= 1 corresponds to an actually existing genus if, arid only if, 
rbdUCt is 4-1 , so that the number 5 of - actually existing genera 
’This is- really equivalent to a theorem about quadratic forms 
ited and proved by Gauss; the 'Same mlay be said about the 


quaaratics. • 

Every class of the prineipaf genus is the square of a class. 1 1 

An a"mbiguous : ideal in 12 is defined as one which is unaltered by 
the change of V m tb — -V (that is, it is the sameas its conjugateFand 
not divisible by any rational integer except ±1. The only ambi- 
guous prime ideals in Q are those which are factors of its discriminant. 
Putting A = qi 2 q 2 2 . . .<p 2 , there are in 12 exactly 2* ambiguous' ideals; 
namely, those factors ; of A, including a, which are not divisible by 
any. square;; It os a, fundamental theorem, first proved by Gauss, 
that the number of ambiguous classes is equal to the number of 
genera. - ... 

. 54. Glass-Clumber .— rThe number of ideal classes in the field 12(V in) 
may be.expressed.in the following forms: — , 

' (i.) m <0: 



(it.) nt >0: 



• I ’ 

2 log e 



In the first of these forrqulae .T is the number of units .contained in 
12; : ’ thus r =6 for A « — 3, r —4 for A — --4, t~ 2 in other cases. 
In the second formula, e is the fundamental unit, and the products are 


taken for aU the, numbers of the set (1, 2,. . .A) for which (^j = 

— — I respectively. In the. ideal theory' the only way. in 


which these formulae have been obtained; is by a modification of 
Diriohlet-s method* to prove them without the use of transcendental 
analysis w r ould be a substantial ad vance’in the theory. • . . 
v 55, Suppose that. any ideal in 12 is expressed in the form [«i,. 02]; 
then any element of it is expressible as xo>i4ry«8, w^here x, y are 
rational, integers,, and we shall have N (xan 4-3^2) —axZ-^rbxy-^cy 1 , 
where a ■, b, & are .rational numbers contained in the ideal. If we put 
X'^ ax' =?0'^ / 4“5yA where ; a, ft, , 7, 5 are rational numbers such 
that w r e shall have simultaneously (a, b t c) (x, y) z 

=» (a% b', c')'(x'v : y ') 2 as in § 32 and also 


^a t ,b > 1 c ( )' 4-y f (d^i+5co2)} =N(x f a> , i4'y , ^ f 2)v 

where (w'i , a> r $\ is. the same ideal as before. Thus all equivalent forms 
are assopiatjed AVith - ' v tJh'e same ideal, and the numbers representable 
by forms of a particular class are precisely those which are norms of 
nbrnbfe belonging to the associated ideah Hence the class-nuffiber 
for ideals tfi 12 is also the class-number for a set of quadratic forms; 
and it can Be shown that' all these forms' have the same determinant 
A,' ConVerselyb every’ class of forms of determinant A c^n be 
associated with , a definite class of ideals in -12(V ni) y where m— A or 
JA r a ? s the^ cd^e may be. Composition of form-classes ‘ exactly 
corresponds to the multiplication of ideals: hence the complete 
analogy between the tw r o theories, so long a^ they are really in con- 
tact. There Is. q corresponding theory of forms in connexion with a 
field of order .42; the , forms are of, the qrder n, but are only very 
special forms of that, order, because they ^ are algebraically resolvable 
in^othe product of linear factors. 

- ,56. . Complex Quadratic Forms. — DirichJet, Smith and others, have 
discussed forms (a, b, c) in which the coefficients are complex integers 
of the form mfi-ni; and Hermite has considered bilinear forms 
ax!x , '-Cbxy ^-'b , x , y J rCyy r \ where x\ y-, b' are the conjugates of x, y.’b 
and a, c, are real; .* IJltimately these theories are connected with 
fields of- the fourth order; and of course in the same way we might 
consider forms (u, b, c). with integral coefficients belonging to any 
giv^en -field of order s : the theory would then be ultimately connected 
with a field of order 2n . 

57. Kronecker s Method.— In practice it is found convenient to 
combine. , the .method of Dedekind with that of Kronecker, the main 
prqyriples,. of which are as follows. Let F( x, y, z ,. . .) be a poly- 
t no;mial in ^’ny number’ of indeterminates ( umbrae , as Sylvester, calls 
them) w ith ordina^.mtegr^l coefficients ;, if n is the greatest common 
measure of the coefficients, we have F ~7?E, where E is a primary or 
unit form.. The positive integer n is called the divisor of F ; and the 
divisor of the product of two forms is equal to the product of the 
divisbrs of the factors. Next suppose that the coefficients of F are 
integers in a' fierd Q of order n. Denoting the conjugate forms by 
F'; F", i . . the product FFT 7 ' . . . F<”~ L >— /E, where / is a 

real positive integer, and E a unit form with real integral coef- 
ficients. The natural number / is called the norm of F. If F, G 
are any t^vyo fo^ms, (in ft) .we have N(FG) — N(F)N(G). Let the 
coefficients of F be ai, a 2 , &c., those of G (tufa, &c. t and those of FG 
7j. 72,. &c. ; and let p be any prime ideal in Q. Then if p OT is the 
highest- power of ^ p contained in each of the coefficients a*-, and p n the 
highest power* of p- contained in each of the coefficients & r *p TO *t» i is 
the- highest power of p contained r by the whole set of coefficients 7,. 
Writing* dv(ai, a 2> . . .) "for . the highest ideal divisor of ai, djv &c.. 
this ^ is called the content of F ; and we have the theorem that the 


auu wc uavc *1 V . 1 } — 11 111 iD *-iic v^uiucui ui i , diiu V.ni ) Ucts 

meaning already assigned to it. On the other hand, to a given 
al correspond an indefinite number of forms of which it is the 
itent; for instance (§ 46, end) we can find forms ax+Py of which 
j given ideal is the content. 

i8. Now let o>i, o> 2 , • . . o) n be a basis of 0; Uu ui 7 ... u n a set of 
eterminates ; and 

$ = 0)l«l-|-0?2«2+ . . . -\~ 03 n U n : 

5 called the fundamental form of S3. It satisfies the equation 
«-£) =0, or 

FW-^+C/i^" l + ... 4-Un=o 

sre Ui, U2, . . . Un are rational polynomials in U\, U2, . . .u n with 
ional integral coefficients. This is called the fundamental 
tation. 

luppose now that ,p is a rational prime, and that p — p a q 6 r c . . . 
?re p, q, r, . . . &c., are the different ideal prime factors of p, 
n if F(x) is the left-hand side of the fundamental equation there 
,n identical congruence 

F(x) =iP(*)!»iQ(x)flR(x)j e . . .(mod p) 
sre P(x), Q(x), &c., are prime functions with respect to p. The 
aning of this is that if we expand the expression on the right-hand 
5 of the congruence, the coefficient of every term x l Ui . . Un 1 
[ be congruent, mod p , to the corresponding coefficient in F(x). 
, g, /t, &c., are the degrees of p, q, r, &c. (§ 47), then/, g, h 7 . . . are 
dimensions in x, U \ , U2>. . . u n of the forms of P, Q, R, respectively. 
* every prime p t which is not a factor of A, <2 = 6 =*<; = . . . — I 
[ F(x) is congruent to the product of a set of different prime 
tors, as many in number as there are different ideal prime factors 
t > . In particular, if p is a prime in 13, F(x) is a prime function 
ad p) and conversely. 

t generally happens that rational integral values au ai, . a n 
be assigned to Uu «2i . • • u n such that U„, the last term in the 
damental equation, then has a value which is prime to p. Suppos- 
that this condition is satisfied let . . .4-a n a)n = a; 

t let Fi(a) be the result of putting x = a, Ui=ai in P(x). Then 
ideal p is completely determined as the greatest common 
isor of p and Pi (a); and similarly for the other prime factors 
p . There are, however, exceptional cases when the condition 
ve stated is not satisfied. 

9. Cyclotomy . — It follows from de Moivre’s theorem that the 
hmetical solution of the equation x m — 1 ~o corresponds to the 
ision of the circumference of a circle into m equal parts. The case 
;n m is composite is easily made to depend on that where m is a 
/.er of a prime; if m is a power of 2, the solution is effected by a 
in of quadratic equations, and it only remains to consider the 
2 when m = a power of an odd prime. It will be convenient to 
te p = =q K ~ 1 {q~i) ; if we also put the primitive 

ts of x m = i will be p in number, and represented by r, r a 7 r 6 , & c. 
;re 1, a, 6, &c., form a complete set of prime residues to the 
lulus m. These will be the roots of an irreducible equation 
>=o of degree/x; the symbol /(x) denoting (x m — 1) 1 ). 

;re are primitive roots of the congruence x * — 1 (mod m) ; let g 

any one of these. Then if we put r° h = we obtain all the roots 
’(x) — o in a definite cyclical order (fi, f 2 . . .f>); and the change 
■ into r g produces a cyclical permutation of the roots. It follows 
n this that every cyclic polynomial in ri, r 2 , . . .r^ with rational 
(ficients is equal to a rational number. Thus if we write l-{-ag 

g 2 -f .+ y&gM" 1 sssft t we have, in virtue of rh=r ° k 7 « r* t 

if we use S to denote cyclical summation, S(ri°r2 6 . . . r p l ) = 
the sum of the nth powers of all the roots 
“(x) — o, and this is a rational integer or zero. Since every cyclic 
ynomial is the sum of parts similar to S(ri°r 2 6 . . . r p l ), the theorem 
iroved. Now let e, / be any two conjugate factors of p t so that 
■p 7 and let 

Vi “ Ti -{-/'t+e 4* • • . 4**t‘+(/-l)e (i = l, 2,. . .C) 

n the elementary symmetric functions Xvi 7 %ViV*> &c., are cyclical 
ctions of the roots of /(x)=o and therefore have rational values 
ch can be calculated: consequently 171, 172, . : *Ve, which are called 
/- nomial periods, are the roots of an equation 
F (77) — v € -hciv*" 1 4* ♦ • • 4^ ~ o 

h rational integral coefficients. This is irreducible, and defines a 
I of order e contained in the field defined by/(x)«=o. Moreover, 
change of r into r Q alters ni into % + i, and we have the theorem 
t any cyclical function of 171, 172, . . . n e is rational. Now let h , k 
any conjugate factors of /and put 

Zi - n 4*n+Ae 4^ +2Ae + . . . rU(/~h)e (* =* I ♦ 2, 3,) 

n ti+ 2 e . . . fi-KA-De will be the roots of an equation 

G (rt « ^-vi?*- 1 4* ... 4 -cn=o, 

coefficients of which are expressible as rational polynomials in vi. 
dding h into two conjugate factors, we can deduce from Gfi") =0 
»ther period equation, the coefficients of which are rational poly- 
nials in ^2, fi, and so on. By choosing for e , h, &c., the successive 
ne factors of /x, ending up with 2, we obtain a set of equations of 


niLcicisLiiig case, 1 eim = 17, tne equations 

are all quadratics, and if we take 3 as the primitive root of 17, they 
are 

^+17— 4-0, 

2X S — 2 fX 4 -( 77 r-i 74 f“ 3 ) =0, p 2 -Xp 4 -I — o. 

If two quantities (real or complex) a and b are represented in the 
usual way by points in a plane, the roots of x 2 4~axff-&"0 will be 
represented by two points which can be found by a Euclidean con- 
struction, that is to say, one requiring only the use of rule and com- 
pass. Hence a regular polygon of seventeen sides can be inscribed 
in a given circle by means of a Euclidean construction; a fact first 
discovered by Gauss, who also found the general law, which is that a 
regular polygon of m sides Can be inscribed in a circle by Euclidean 
construction if arid only if is a power of 2; in other words 

2*P where P is a product of different odd primes, each of which is 
of the form 2”-fi. 

Returning to the case m = q k , we shall call the chain of equations 
F (77) =0, &c., when each is of prime degree, a set of Galoisian auxili- 
aries. We can find different sets, because in forming them we can 
take the prime factors of p in any order we like; but their number 
is always the same, and their degrees always form the same aggregate, 
namely, the prime factors of p. No other chain of auxiliaries having 
similar properties can be formed containing fewer equations of a given 
prime degree p ; a fact first stated by Gauss, to whom this theory is 
mainly due. Thus if m=q« we must have at least (k— - i) auxiliaries 
of order q , and if q-l — 2 <*p& . . we must also have a quadratics, 
P equations of order p, ana so on. For this reason a set of Galoisian 
auxiliaries may be regarded as providing the simplest solution of the 
equation /(x) =0. 

60. When m is an odd prime p , there is another very interesting 
way of solving the equation (x p -i) -j-(x-i) =0. As before let 
(fi, r 2y . . . 1) be its roots arranged in a cycle by means of a 

primitive root of ^^=1 (mod p); and let e be a primitive root of 
— 1. Also let 

ft «fi+cn'+*r 1 +.. . . 1 

0 *=n 4 -€V 2 -H 2fc r 3 4 *. * • 1 (k=2, 3,. . .p- 2) 

so that 6 k is derived from 6 \ by changing e into 

The cyclical permutation (n, r 2 , . . -v^) applied to Ok converts 
it into hence OMBk+i is unaltered, and may be expressed 

as a rational, and therefore as an integral function of e. It is found 
by calculation that we may put 

ft a. 

^ A ( € ) 2 find m+k ind(£-f 1 -m) [^ = 1 , 2, . . . (^>-3)] 

m —2 


In the exponents of ^(c) the indices are taken to the base g used to 
establish the cyclical order (n, r 2 . . . fVi). Multiplying together the 
(p— 2) preceding equalities, the result is 

= _ ppi (e) p 2 («)>♦. tp- i (e) = R (e) 

where R(c) is a rational integral function of e the degree of which, in 
its reduced form, is less than<£(£— 1). Let p be any one definite root 
of «R(€), and put 0 3 = then since 

?L=s^j^2. . .pk- 1 

we must take 6k= t ff c l'l'i'h • • * = R*(c)p 4 , where Rtfc) is a 

rational function of e, which we may suppose put into its reduced 
integral form; and finally, by addition of the equations which 
define Oi, &c., 

(p— l)ri =p+R2(e)p 2 TR3(e)p 3 4' • • . 4*Rp_2(e)p II ~^. 

If in this formula we change p into e~~ h p, and n into r^u it still 
remains true. 

It will be observed that this second mode of solution employs a 
Lagrangian resolvent 61 ; considered merely as a solution it is neither 
so direct nor so fundamental as that of Gauss. But the form of the 
solution is very interesting; and the auxiliary numbers ^(e) have 
many curious properties, which have been investigated by Jacobi, 
Cauchy and Kronecker. 

61. When m ~q K , the discriminant of the corresponding cyclotomic 
field is =*=#*, where X— g' r " I (ieg— jc— i). The prime q is equal to q'*, 
where p — ~q K ~ l (q—t), and q is a prime ideal of the first degree. 

If p is any rational prime distinct from g f and / the least exponent 
such that p f =z 1 (mod. w),/ will be a factor of /x, and putting yiff—e > 
we have p~ P1P2 . . .p e , where pi, p? . . . p e are different prime ideals 
each of the /th degree. There are similar theorems for the case 
when m is divisible by more than one rational prin.e. 

Kummer has stated and proved laws of reciprocity for quadratic 
and higher residues in what are called regular fields, the definition of 
W’hich is as follows. Let the field be R(« 2 ^^), where p is an odd 
prime ; then this field is regular, and p is said to be a regular prime, 
when h, the number of ideal classes in the field, is not divisible by p. 
Kummer proved the very curious fact that p is regular if, and only if, 
it is not a factor of the denominators of the first | (£—3) Bernoullian 


issertion that it m is any natural numoer exceeding 2, the 
n x m +y m ~z m has no rational solutions, except the obvious 
r which xyz — o. It would be sufficient to prove Fermat's 
n for all prime values of m ; and whenever Rummer’s 
n last quoted applies, Fermat’s theorem will hold. Fermat’s 
n is true for all values of m such that 2<m<iQl, but no 
te proof of it has vrt been obtained. 

irt has studied inconsiderable detail what he calls Rummer 
vhich are obtained by taking x , a primitive pth root of unity, 
my root of y p — a — o y where a is any number in the field R(x) 
s not a perfect pth power in that field. The Rummer field is 
(x, v), consisting of all rational functions of x and y. Other 
hat have been discussed more or less are general cubic, fields, 
Decial biquadratic and a few Abelian fields not cyclic, 
ng the applications of cyclotomy may be mentioned the 
p hich it affords of the theorem, first proved by Dirichlet, that if 
re any two rational integers prime to each other, the linear 
x-\-n is capable of representing an infinite number of primes. 

7 auss's Sums . — Let m be any positive real integer; then 

s=m -l 

e2s**i/m — m% 

markable formula, when m is prime, contains results which 
rst obtained by Gauss, and .thence known as Gauss’s sums, 
jiest method of proof is Kronecker’s, which consists in finding 
lue of J* { £2 W& 2 info / ( 1 -emiz ) \ , taken round an appropriate 

:. It will be noticed that one result of the formula is that the 
root of any integer can be expressed as a rational function of 
[unity. 

most important application of the formula is the deduction 
of the law of quadratic reciprocity for real primes : this was 
/ Gauss. 

)ne example may be given of some remarkable formulae 
explicit solutions of representations of numbers by certain 
tic forms. Let p be any odd prime of the form y«-b2; then 
11 have p — 711+2 =x 2 +7y 2 , where x is determined by the 
;nces 

2 * s (« 7 ?Wi (mod p) ’ * S3 (mod 7) - 

*mula was obtained by Eisenstein, who proved it by investigat- 
(perties of integers in the field generated by i) 3 ~2iij~j =0, 
5 a component of the field generated by seventh roots of unity, 
it formula of this kind was given by Gauss, and relates to the 
=4«+i —o<?+y 2 ; he conceals its connexion with complex 
*s. Probably there are many others which have, not yet been 

Jigker Congruences. Functional Moduli . — Suppose that p is 
)rime, and that /(x), 0(x) are polynomials in x with rational 
l coefficient. . The congruence /(x)^0(x) (mod p) is identical 
ach coefficient of / is congruent, mod p, to the corresponding 
;nt of <f>. It will be convenient to write, under these circum- 
, /~0(mod p) and to say that /, 0 are equivalent, mod p. 
polynomial of degree h is equivalent to another of equal or 
egree, which has none of its coefficients negative, and each of 
sss* than p. Such a polynomial, with unity for the coefficient 
lighest power of x contained in it, may be called a reduced 
nial with respect to p. There are, in all, p* reduced poly- 
> of degree h. A polynomial may or may not be equivalent to 
duct of two others of lower degree than itself; in the latter 
is said to be prime. In every case, F being any polynomial, 
; an equivalence F~ c/1/2 ... fi where c is an integer and 
fi are prime functions; this resolution is unique. Moreover, 
vs from Fermat’s theorem that {F(x) j p -~ F (x^ , ( F (x) j p2 ~F (x p2 ), 
on. 4 

the case of equations, it may be proved that, when the modulus 
?, a congruence /(x)ss o (mod p) cannot have more incongruent 
lan the index of the highest power of x in /(*), and that if 
a solution, /(x)~(x-|)/i(x), where fy(x) is another polynomial, 
utions ofx p ^x are all the residues of p; hence x p -x~x(x + 1) 
. .(x-f-p- 1), where the right-hand expression is the product 
he linear functions which are prime to p. A generalization 
ls contained in the formula 

x(x pr,l ~ 1 '-i)~ n/(x) (mod p) 

he product includes every prime function f(x) of which the 
is a factor of By a process similar to that employed in 
the equation satisfied by primitive ?wth roots of unity, we 
i an expression for the product of all prime functions of a 
egree m, and prove that their number is (m>i) 

p m!a +2p m,ab -...) 

1, b, c .. . are the different prime factors of m. Moreover, 
my given function, we can find a resolution 
F-cFiF*., . F,n(mod p) 


05. tty the tunctional congruence 0(x)ss0(x) (mod p,/(x)) is meant 
that polynomials U, V can be found such that 0(x) =\p(x) -J-pU-p 
V/(x) identically. We might also write (mod p, f ix)) ; but 

this is not so necessary here as in the preceding case of a simple 
modulus. Let m be the degree of /(x) ; without loss of generality 
we may suppose that the coefficient cf x m is unity, and it will be 
further assumed that /(x) is a prime function, mod p. Whatever the 
dimensions of 0(x), there will be definite functions x(x), 0i (x) such that 
</»W=/WxW+^iW where 0 i(x) is of lower dimension than /(x) ; 
moreover, we may suppose 0i(x) replaced by the equivalent reduced 
function <&(•*) mod p. Finally then, 0=0 2 (mod p,/(x)) where 0 2 is a 
reduced function, mod of order not greater than (m~ l). If we 
put p m ~n, there will be in all (including zero) n residues to the com- 
pound modulus (p, /); let us denote these by R lf R 2 , . ..R„. 
Then (cf. § , 28) if we reject the one zero residue (R n , suppose) and 
take any function 0 of which the residue is not zero, the residues of 
0Ri. 0R2, . . . 0R«-i will all be different, and we conclude that 
0*~ 1 =s= i (mod p , f). Every function therefore satisfies 0 n — 0 
(mod p, /); by putting 0—x we obtain the principal theorem stated 
in § 64. # 

A still more comprehensive theory of compound moduli is due to 
Rronecker; v it will be sufficiently illustrated by a particular case. 
Let m be a fixed natural number; X, Y, Z, T assigned polynomials, 
with rational integral coefficients, in the independent variables 
x, y, z; and let U be any polynomial of the same nature as X, Y, Z, T. 
We may write U~o (mod m , X, Y, Z, T) to express the fact that 
there are integral polynomials M, X', Y', Z\ T' such that 

U * wM +X'X + Y'Y +Z'Z +T'T 

identically. In this notation U-~V means that U-V~ o. The 
number of independent variables and the number of functions in the 
modulus are unrestricted; there may be no number m in the 
modulus, and there need not be more than one. This theory of 
Rronecker’s is admirably adapted for the discussion of all algebraic 
problems of an arithmetical character, and is certain to attain a high 
degree of development. 

It is worth mentioning that one of Gauss’s proofs of the law of 
quadratic, reciprocity ( Gott . Nachr. 1818) involves the principle of a 
compound modulus. 

66. Forms of Higher Degree. — Except for the case alluded to at the 
end of § 55, the theory of forms of the third and higher degree is still 
quite fragmentary. C. Jordan has proved that the class number is 
finite, fl. Poincar6 has discussed the classification of ternary and 
quaternary cubics. With regard to the ternary cubic it is known 
that from any rational solution of /— o we can. deduce another by a 
process which is equivalent to finding the tangential of a point 
(xi, y u Zi) on the curve, that is, the point where the tangent at 
(xi, y u Z\) meets the curve again. We thus obtain a series of solutions 
(xi, yu Zi) y (xs, y 2 , 22) . 8 cc. s which may or may not be periodic. E. Lucas 
and J. J. Sylvester have proved that for certain cubics / = o has no 
rational solutions; for instance x 3 -\-y z -Az* =0 has rational solutions 
only if A =ab(a-\-b)/c z , where a, b y c are rational integers. Waring 
asserted that every natural number can be expressed as the sum of 
not more than 9 cubes, and also as the sum of not more than 19 
fourth powers; these propositions have been neither proved nor 
disproved. 

67. Results derived from Elliptic and Theta Functions. — For the 

sake of reference it will be convenient to give the expressions for the 
four Jacobian theta functions. Let w be any complex quantity such 
that the real part of iw is negative ; and let q — e* i( *. Then j 

0oo {v) =22* e = i-\-2q cos 2 7 rv~\r 2 q A cos 47rt»-| -2qp cos 6irv-{- • . . 

• 00 
00 

= n(l— ^f 2a )(l -j-22 2s “ 1 COS 2irV-\-q Aa -*), 

I 

0oi W = 1- 25 cos 2wv-\ -2q* cos 4^-2 q? cos 6irc/-b . . , 

00 

= n(l-2 2 *)(i-2(? 2 *- 1 cos 27 

- 1 

0io W cos 7rz?-f 2 q & cos $Trv+2q*f cos . . 

I 00 

COS — ^*)(l COS 27Tt>-| -q 4s )t 

I 

0ii(») =2 q* sin 7 rv — 2q* sin 3^7 -f -2q* sin 57117 — . . . 

1 00 

— 2 q 1 sin 7rrII(l —q 2s ) (1 —2q 29 cos 2 Trv+q Aa ). 

x 

Instead of 0oo(o), &c., w’e write 0oo» See. Clearly 0n—o; we have 
the important identities 

011* * ^T0OO0 10001 0OO 4 *= 001 4 +01O 4 

where 6u means the value of ddu (v)jdv for v—o. If, now, we put 


fcurr yK 7v? ■; 

supposing for simplicity that ip> is a real negative quantity, 

7T0oO 2 — 2K, coir^oo 2 ='2fK' f * a> =iK: / /K, 
lotation being that which is now usual for the elliptic functions, 
found that 

— sn 2 K u -22 - 4 ■ 4 , sin (25 — 1) 7 rtt, 

1, 1 — : 

— cn 2K« = 22 cos (2s — i) 7r^, 

• * 7T 1 1 — $- 3 1 

— dn’ 2Ku — H~22 — cos 2STTU. 

7r . 1. 1 ~fg 2a 

n the last formula, by putting u — o, we obtain 

: ^ l+4f T ^T^=^ 2 (i-i-2S+22 4 +22?+-'- ; ) 2 .- . 

hence, by expanding, both sides in ascending powers of q, and 
ting the coefficients of r q n , we arrive at a formula for the number 
ays of expressing n as the sum of two squares. If 8 is any odd 
.or of «, including I and n itself if n is odd, we find as the co- 
ent of <t in the expansion of the left-hand side ; 

he right-hand side the coefficient enumerates all the solutions 
,^=^) 2 -h(=*=y) 2 , taking account of the different signs (except for o 2 ) 
of the order in which the terms are written (except when x 2 =.y 2 ). 
5 : if n is' an odd prime of the form 4&-J-I, 2(-r)*^” I ^= s 2, and the 
icient of 5 n is 8, which is right, because the one possible com- 
mon w = a 2 +6 2 may be written w = (=±=a) 2 +(= i =6) 2 — ( =*= 6) 2 -4- ( =•= «) 2 , 
ig eight representations. • .. 

r methods of a similar character formulae can be found for the 
ber of representations of a number as the sum of 4, 6, 8 squares 
actively. The four-square theorem has been stated in § 41 ; the 
t-square theorem is that the number of representations of a 
ber as the sum of eight squares is sixteen times the sum of the 
s of its factors, if the given number is odd, while for an even 
ber it is sixteen times the excess of the cubes of the even factors 
e the cubes of the odd factors. The five-square and seven r - 
re theorems have not been derived from ^-series, butffrom the 
ral theory of quadratic forms. 

. Still more remarkable results are deducible from the theory of 
ransformation of the theta functions. The elementary formulae 

’ 0u(w, (w, G&)i . &lo{u, C0*4"l) Ci>) , 

0Oi(w, W 4" I )— 000 (w, to)', * 0oo(^i to — H I ) = : 0Ol(w, Ctf), 

e-^’-eniK =*-H~=uj)n(.U,u), 

\o? , w/ . . , • 

(2. ; =V rria0<a(u,a), : ' 

\ 0 ) «/ . • : • 

*e V — ita is to be taken, in such a way that, its real part is 
:ive. Taking the definition of k given in § 67, and considering 
a function of w, ,we find /' j( 

k (a> -j- 1 ) = i0io 2 /0oi 2 — tK (a>) / , • 

k ( “ ^ Ol2 /0oo 2 — tc f (w) . 

convenience let k 2 (w)=<t: then the substitutions (co,co-bi) and 
-aT 1 ) convert or into <rf(a — i) and (1— <r) respectively. Now if 
7, 6 are any real integers such that a5— £7 = 1, the substitution 
■u-H3)/(7a>4-<5)] can .be compounded of (u>,w-hi) and (w,— «“*) ; 
effect on <r will be the same as if we apply a corresponding substi- 
>n compounded of [o', <r/(cr — l)] and [<r, I — cr], But these are 
)dic and of order 3, 2 respectively]’; therefore we cannot get more 
. six values of <r, namely 



any symmetrical function of these will have the same value at 
two equivalent places in the modular dissection (§ 33). Their 
is constant, but the sum of their squares may be put into the 

2(<7 g — cr-hl.)* . . , 

<7 2 (o-l) 2 ” 

'.e (a 2 — o- + i) 8 - 7 -< 7 2 (<t — i) 2 has the same value at equivalent places. 
Hein writes 

•• r + ‘ •* . 

J 2 ? a 2 (& — I ) 2 ’ 

is a transcendental function of ca. which is a special case of a 


' • h- 

where c u C2,&c., are rational integers. 

69. Suppose, now,' that a, b\ c, d are rational integers, 'such that 
dv(&, ft 1 c, d)'~ i and' ad — bc = n, a positive integer. Let (aw+ftj/ 
(co)-\-d) ^w'^then the equation J(w') = J(co) is satisfied if and. only if 
w'—cj, that is, if there are integers a, 0, 7, 5 such that a& — jS7=*i,.and 
(aco b) (7<y -p^)- “ (fio> -j-d) (aa> — O. 

If we write i/'C-w) where the product extends to all prime 

factors {p) of is found that the values of 03 fall into iA(w) equiva- 
lent sets, so that- when u is .given there are not more than i p{n) 
differentv values of j(w')* Putting J(^)^=J, we have* a 

modular -equation 

/ /i(JM)=° 

symmetrical in J/ J', with integral coefficients and of degree \fs(n). 
Similarly when dv{(2, b, c, d) =t wc have ah equation fi{ J , J) =0 of 
order tp {n It 2 ); hence the complete modular equation for transforma- 
tions of the wth order is • - ' •’ 

. F(j'j)=u/r(.r, j>“o, ■ ■* ■ 

the degree of which is 4>(n), the sum of the divisors of n. 

Now if in F(J', J ) . we put j 7 = J , the result is a polynomial in j 
alone, which we may call G (j ) . To every linear factor of G corre- 
sponds a class of quadratic forms of determinant (k 2 — 47?) where 
jc 2 <4# and Vi: is an integer or zero r conversely from every such form 
w6’ can derive a linear factor (J — a) of G. Moreover^ if with each fbrm 
we associate its ; weight (§ 41) we find that with the notation of § 39 
the degree of G is precisely ,2H i^n — k 2 ) — e n , where e n — 1 when n 
is a square, and. is zero .in other cases. But this degree may be found 
in another way as follows. A complete representative set of trans- 
formations of order H is given by {doi+b)fd t , with dd = n t 
o^b<d; hence 

Ga)=n|j(a,)-j(^)},' 

and by substituting . for J (o>) and J their values in terms of 

q, we find that the lowest term in the factor expressed above is either 
5^/1728 or g -2a/d /i 728, or a constant, according as a<d , a > d or 
a — d. Hence if v is the order of G(J), so that its expansion in q 
begins with a term in q~ ™ we must have 

/r** : 2{i-d)‘+?&d) • 

d>\ n tv* / d>yi na>\ n 

, ' d> V n 

~2Zd 

extending to all divisors of n which exceed V ti. Comparing this with 
the other value, We have 

2H — k 2 ) — 22^ + e« — ^>(«) + in), 

k d>M n 

as stated in § 39. 

, 70. Each of the singular moduli which are the roots of G(J) —6 
corresponds to exactly one primitive class of definite quadratic forms,, 
and conversely. 1 • ; 4 

Corresponding to every given negative determinant * —A there is 
an irreducible equation ^(j) — o, where j = I728J, the coefficients 
of which : are • rational integers,^ ^ and the degree of which is 
The coefficient of the highest power of j is unity, so thatj isan aritffi 
metical integer, and its conjugate values’belong one to each primitive 
class of’ determinant —A. By adjoining the square roots of the 
prime factors of A the function may be resolved into the product 
of as many factors as there are genera of primitive classes, and the 
degree of each factor is equal to the number of classes in each genus. 
In particular, if |l, 1, is the only reduced form for the 

determinant —A, the value of j is a real negative rational cube. At 

the same time its approximate value is exp jj— 2W- 1 -f-744 = 

744— ev'M A, so that, approximately, A = m 3 +744 where m is a 
rational integer. . For instance e*\ 43 = 884736743-9997775.... — 
960 3 +744 very .nearly, and for the class (1, 1, ii) the exact value of 
j is-960 5 . Four and only four other similar determinants are known 
to. exist, namely —II./ — 19, ..*-67, —163, although thousands have 
been classified. According ;fo Hermite the decimal part of 163 
begins with twelve nines; in 1 this case Weber has shown that the 
exact value ofj is-2 18 ‘3 3 *5 3 ’23 3 '29 3 . 

71. The function is the most fundamental of a set of quantities 
called class-invariants. Let (&i b t c) be the representative of any class 
of definite quadratic forms, and let c* be the root ’of ax 2 -\-bx J fc — O 
which has a positn r e imaginary part ; then F (co) is said to be a class- 

invariant for (a r b, c) if- F- = F(<o) . for ^ all real integers a 

7, 5 such that a8 — Qy — ir This is true for j(o>) whatever <0 may 
be, and it is for this reason that j is so fundamental: But, as will be 
seen from the above- examplesj^ the value of j soon becomes ‘so ‘ large 
that its calculation : ^impracticable. Moreover, there is the diffi- 
culty of constructing the; modular equation /i(J, J') ~o (§69), which 


Moderate values ,oi A the'dimcuity can generally oe: removed 
structing algebraic functions of j. Suppose we have an irre- 
equation •• : 

■ . . * . “fc m =o, ■ 

fficients of which are rational functions of /(<*>). Tf we apply 
:>dular substitution V=S’(«), this leaves the equation un- 
, and consequently only permutates the roots among them- 
thus if ^(to) is any definite root we shall have aci(«') = 
yhere i may or may not be equal to I. The group of unitary 
utions which leave all the roots unaltered is ( a factor of the 
te modular group. If we put y — x{nJ) } y^ will satisfy. an equa- 
nilar to that which defines x, with/* written fofj ; hence,. sitice 
connected by the equation/i( /, j') = o., there will be an equation 
— o satisfied by x and y. By suitably choosing x we can in 
:ases find ty(# t y) without knowing fi (/, j') ; and • then . the 
>n x ) =0 defines a set of singular moduli, each one o,f which 

> to a certain value of w and all the quantities derived . from 
le substitutions which leave unaltered. 

>ne of the simplest examples,, let n— 2 , y ~y 3 -j (^) — o. 

he equation connecting x, y in its complete form is of the ninth 
in each variable; but it can be proved that it has a, rational 
namely . . 

y 3 -^ 2 y 2 -b 495 xy+i 3 - 2 4 . 3 s . 5 3 = o, , . 

in this we put x=y = u, the result is . • , • 
w 4 __ 2 w 3 - 495 « 2 + 2 4 . 3 3 . 5 3 — 0, 

3ts of which are 12, 20,-15,-15. It remains to find .the 
of co, to which they belong; Writing y${ia) * 4 /, it is found 
r e. may 1 define 7 7* in such a way that 72(w+l) ==6~ 27r V 3 T 2(01), 
) =72vw), whence it is found that 

■ fa„+e\ ■■ ;f‘ 

l 11 therefore have 72(240) =72(00) for all values of such that / 

2co = C ^i^a5^37^ T 7S.+7a+^5-/357 2 ^0 (mod 3). 

7004-0 • 

5 (a, 0 , 7, 5 ) — (0, -I, i/6) the conditions are "satisfied, arid 
2. Now j(i) = 1725, so that y z (i) = 12; and since j(<a) is 
e for a pure imaginary', 72(^2) =20. The remaining case is 
by putting 

co 

2 7 CJ +5 

7, 5 satisfying the same conditions as before. One solution 
2, 1, 1) and hence co 2 +3co‘ -H 4 = 0, so that 72 ( . 3 =-15, 

des 72, other irrational invariants which have been used with 
ire 73 = V (/-172S), moduli k, k\ their square and fourth 
the functions /, /1, /2 defined by ' 

• * £ -vy, 

e function ?j(wcd)/r?(w) where ij(«) is defined by 


* “ -e\idu=ewdvi9Qi 2 2(— l)i< r w-i>x(w)g^/4 • 

. 7 C ; ...I.. -- 

If, now, we write 


Another powerful method,, developed by C. F. Klein and 
R. Fricke, proceeds by discussing the deficiericy of fi(j, j ') =6 
2red as representing a curve. If this deficiency is zero, j and j- 
e expressed as rational functions of the same parameter, and 
places the modular equation in the most convenient manner, 
stance, when ^ = 7, we may put 

^ = ( t2 + i 3 . t + . 49 )( t2 + 5 ^+i) 8 =;; ^( t ), 

* T . 

TT f = 49 * 

corresponding singular moduli are found by solving <£(r) — 
For deficiency 1 we may. find in a. similar way two auxiliary 
ms x f y connected by some simple equation ^(^, 7) = o not ex- 
g the fourth degree, and such that J, j f are each rational 
3ns of * and y. ; ' : 1 . , . , 

witz has extended this field of research almost indefinitely, 
dy by generalising the formulae for classmumber sums, such 
t in § 69, but also by bringing the modular- function theory into 
don with that of algebraic correspondence and Abelian in- 
. A comparatively simple example may help to indicate the 
of these researches. From the formulae given at the beginning 
, we can deduce, by actual multiplication of the corresponding 

— f^oo^oitfio “ S (— r") lHq&Uyt S qyf |^=: 0> : d=i ( =1=2, . . . 

_oa \ ' —00 L ' ’ 


'SxWfA 
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we shall have 

, djvidji'djs = 0io : 0pi : ^00 

where 0io, Ooi, 0oo, are connected by the relation (§67) 

0 io 4 +^oi 4 “ 0 00 4 — o 

which represents, in homogeneous co-ordinates, a quartic curve of 
deficiency 3. For this curve, or any equivalent algebraic figure, 
jiMi hM and 73(00) supply an independent set of Abelian integrals 
of the first kind. If we put x = V K,jr - V *■', It is found that 

so that the integrals which the algebraic theory gives in connexion 
with x 4 -j-yFri — Q are dire ctly identified with. jiM, js(w), . JsXm), 

provided that we put x-Vk(w). . . 

. Other functions occur in this theory analogous to ji(co), but such 
that in the g-series which are the expansions of them the coefficients 
and exponents depend on representations of numbers by quaternary 
quadratic forms. 

73. In the .Berliner Sitzungsberichte for the period 1883-1890, 
L, Kronecker published a, very important series of articles on elliptic 
functions, v which cputain ■ many . arithmetical ■ results of extreme 
elegance; $ome of these Kronecker had t announced without proof 
many years before.; A few will be quoted here, without any. attempt 
at demonstration; but' jn order to. understand them, it will be 
necessary to. bear in mindTwo definitions. The first relates to thg 

Legendre- Jacobi symbol . If a, b have a common factor we put 
^ =0; while if a is odd and b~ 2 h c, where c is odd, we put 

= (--'j • The other definition relates to the classification of 

discriminants of quadratic forms. If D. is any number that, can b,e 
such a discriminant, we must have D^o or 1 (mod. 4), and in every 
case we can write p = DoQ 2 , where Q 2 M is a square factor of D, and 
Do satisfies one of: the following conditions, in which P denotes a 
product of different odd primes . . . •. 

Do = P, with /P= 1 (mod 4) 

D0 — 4P, P=- l (mod 4) 

Do = 8P, 'P=±i (mod 4) 

Numbers such as Do are called fundamental discriminants; every 
discnmihhnt is uniquely expressible as the product of a fundamental 
di&ffrninant and a positive integral square. 

Now Tet Di, D2 be any two discriminants, then D1D2 is also a dis- 
criminant, and we may put DiD 2 = D = D 0 Q 2 , where Do is funda- 
mental: this being done, we shall have 

.S,C(— ) + (S’) © f( <—’ 

where we are 'to take h, k±l 9 2, 3, . . .+°o ; w, n = 0, =** I, ^2, . . • 
except that, if D<0, the case m — n—o is excluded, and that,' it 
D’> o ( 2 dM+bn)T 7 riU where (T, U) is the least positive splution ot 
T 2 -DU 2 =4. The sum S applies to a system of representative 
a, b,c ‘ 

primitive forms (a, b, c) for the determinant D, chose r so that a is 
prime to Q, and 6, c are each divisible by all the prime factors oi y. 
A is any number prime to 2D and representable by (a, b, c)^ and 
finally r = 2V 4, 6, I according as D <-4, D = —4,!) - r-3 or D>:o. 
The function F is quite arbitrary, subject only to the conditions tnat 
P( X y) =F(.x)F(y), and that the sums on both sides are convergent^ 
By putting F (x)—x- 1 -p, where P is a real positive quantity, it 
can be deduced from the foregoing that, if D 2 is not a square, and it 
Di is different from 1, 


• tH(D ! Q 2 )H(D 2 Q 2 ) =Lt o 2 e (J 1 ) (| 2 ) (am>+bmn+cn*n * 

where the function H(<i) is defined as follows for any discriminant d 
— A <0 rH(d)=^(- A ) 

~h(au. T 4-UV d 

| n >*. : < d:>0 H ,^ = 2vi og T-UV '3 


+bmn+cn*)~ 


x(m) 


ierc is anotner rormuia wmcn, in a certain sense, is tne generansa- 
of Gauss’s sums (§ 62) in cyclotomy. Let denote the 

:ion 9 n(u-\-v) -**0oi(«f)0oi(v) and let Di, D 2 be any two funda- 


:al discriminants such that DiD 2 is also fundamental and 
tive : then 

rf " i *,©©)* fern) 

_ v [" 4- 1 2 q\[<M&+bmn+ci&) 

a, b, c L ' ^ / V A / J m t n 

e, on the left-hand side, we are to sum for Si = 1, 2, 3 , . [Di]; 

on the right we are to take a complete set of lepresentative 
ifcive forms (a, b,c ) for the determinant DiDsVand give to wt, n 
3sitive and negative integral values such that am 2 -\-bmn-\-cri 2 is 
The quantity r is 2, if DtD*<-4, r= 4 if DiD 2 = “ 4 , r= 6 if 
-3- By putting D 2 — 1, we obtain, alter some easy traris- 
ations, 

2 (~) sn^lIS K am * + bmn+ctt 2 ) 

s—i \ s / A rfiio 2 * ’ 

h holds for any fundamental discriminant -A. For instance, 
g & ~iK'/K, and A— 3, we have 0 i O 2 =2kK/x, and Zqh( m2+mn ' hnZ )~ 
!^sn ; a verification is afforded by making 2K approach 

r alue x, in which case q, k vanish, while the limit of qljtc is J, 
Lee the limiting value of is that of 6 gi/«cV3t which 

3 =V 3/2, as it should be. 

veral of Kroneckeris formulae connect the solution of the 
in equation with elliptic modular functions: one example may 
ven here. Let D be a positive discriminant of the form 8«+5, 
P, U) be the least solution of T 2 — DU 2 = i: then, if A(D) is the 
oer of primitive classes for the determinant D, 

(T-UVD>(D)=n(2^) 2 

e the product on the right extends to a certain sixth parLof 
i values of 2 KK f which are singular, and correspond to the field 
D),or in other words are connected with the class invariant 
D). For instance, if D = 5, the equation to find (kk') 2 is 
4 . 5 { (ick') 2 — I } 8 + (25 + 13 V 5) 3 ( /ck 0 4 =*0 
oot of which is given by (2 ka 0 2 ~9”4V5==T-UV5 which is 
, because in this case A(D) = 1. 

Frequency of Primes . — The distribution of primes in a finite 
val (a, a +6) is very irregular, if we change a and keep b constant. 

if we put n\—t± r the numbers m+3, . . * (jx+n— 1) are 

)mposite, so that we can form a run of consecutive composite 
)ers as 'extensive as we please; on the other hand, there is 
bly no limit to the number of cases in which p and p-\~ 2 are both 
?s. Legendre was the first to find an approximate formula for 
the number of primes not exceeding x. He found by induction 
F 0) -X~r (\og e X ~ I *08366) 

1 answers fairly well when x lies between 100 and 1,000,000, 
iecomes more and more inaccurate as x increases. Gauss found, 
leoretical considerations (which, however, he does not explain), 
pproximate formula 

re, as in all that follows, log x is taken to the base e). This 
; is ultimately too large, but when x exceeds a million it is nearer 
ruth than the value given by Legendre’s formula. 

a singularly profound and original analysis, Riemann suc- 
d in finding a formula, of the same type as Gauss's, but more 
for very large values of x. In its complete form it is very 
plicated ; but, by omitting terms which ultimately vanish (for 
iently large values cf x) in comparison with those retained, the 
ila reduces to 

F(x) =A-F2(-i)Mi-L(rr :/w ) (ra = i, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, II, . . .) 

m ' m 

s the summation extends to . all positive integral values of m 
1 have no square factor, and fx is the number of different prime 
rs oi rn, with the convention that when m — 1, (—1)^ = 1. The 
ioI’A denotes a constant, namely 

A=2ti>xli 1 

m J2 X{x 2 ~i) log # ) 

^ is used in the sense given,. above. 

L. Tchebichev obtained some remarkable results on the 
ency of primes by an ingenious application of Stirling’s theorem. 
A these is that there will certainly be (&-H) primes between a 
>, provided that , 

a - 2 V b - R log 6 (log bY - ^ (4* +25) - 

i R = f log2-hf log 3 + ^ log 5- A log 30 = 0-921292 From 


m J 2 .y(x 2 -i 


1 cnebicnev s results were generalized and made more precise by 
Sylvester. 

The actual calculation of the number of primes in a given interval 
may be effected by a formula constructed and used by D. F. E 
Meissel. The following table gives the values of F(w) for various 
values of n, according to Meissel’s determinations: — 
n F (n) 

20,000 2,262 

100.000 9,592 

500.000 41,538 

1,000,000 78,498 

Riemann's analysis mainly depends upon the properties of the 
function 

f(i)=2«-> (» = I, 2, 3, . . . ), 

ft 

considered as a function of the complex variable s. The above 
definition is only valid when the real part of 5 exceeds 1 ; but it can be 
generalized by writing 

2 sin *sr<2){(z) 

where the integral is taken from £= -f-oo along the axis of real 
quantities to x=e f where « is a very small positive quantity, then 
round a circle of radius * and centre at the origin, and finally from 
x — € to x = + 00 along .the axis cf real quantities. This function 
f (s) is of great importance, and has been recently studied by von 
Mangoldt Landau and others. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that if l, m are co- 
primes the linear form lx+m includes an infinite number of primes. 
Now let (a, 6, c) be any primitive quadratic form with a total generic 
character C ; and let lx-\-m be a primitive linear form chosen so that 
all its values have the character C. Then it has been proved by 
Weber and Meyer that ( a , b, c) is capable of representing an infinity 
of primes all of the linear form lx+m, 

75. Arithmetical Functions . — This term is applied to symbols such 
as <£(«), <£(#), &c., w r hich are associated with n by an intrinsic arith- 
metical definition. ^ The function 3>(rc) was w T ritten fn by Euler, 
who investigated its properties, and by proving the formula 

00 -j-OQ 

II(l-g s ) — Zqtt$s*-rs) deduced the result that 

1 — cc 

/„=/(»-i) +/ („- 2 ) -/(*- 5 )-. . . = 2 (- iy-'f (»-3^f) 

where on the right hand we are to take all positive values of s such 
that «-|(3 s 2 4;5) is not negative, and to interpret /o as n , if this term 
occurs. J. Liouville makes frequent use of this function in his papers, 
but denotes it by‘$*0?)- 

If the quantity x is positive and not integral, the symbol E(jt) or 
[ x ] is used to denote the integer (including zero) w r hich is obtained by 
omitting the fractional part of x ; thus E(V 2) = I, E(o*7) =0, and so 
on. For some purposes it is convenient to extend the definition by 
putting E(-x) = - E(tf), and agreeing that when x is a positive 
integer, E(x)=x:-|; it is then possible to find a Fourier sine-series 
representing x-E(x) for all real values of x. The function E(jc) has 
many curious and important properties, wdrich have been investi- 
gated by Gauss, Hermite, Hacks, Pringsheim, Stern and others. 
What is perhaps the simplest proof of the Taw of quadratic reciprocity 
depends upon the fact that if p , q are two odd primes, and we put 
p~ 2 h- f-i,g=2&-H 

the truth of which is obvious, if we rule a rectangle p*Xq v into unit 
squares, and draw its diagonal. This formula is Gauss’s, but the 
geometrical proof is due to Eisenstein. Another useful formula is 
1 / r \ 

2 E lx H — ) ~E(mx)-E(x), which is due to Hermite. 
f =i \ mf 

Various other arithmetical functions have been devised for par- 
ticular purposes; two that deserve mention (both due to Kronecker) 
are S**, which means o or 1 according as h , k are unequal or equal, and 
sgn x, which means x-t-\x\. 

. yb. Transcendental Numbers . — It has been proved by Cantor that 
the aggregate of all algebraic numbers is countable. Hence im- 
mediately follows the proposition (first proved by Liouville) that 
there are numbers, both real and complex, which cannot be de- 
fined by any combination of a finite number of equations with 
rational integral coefficients. Such numbers are said to be transcen- 
dental. Hermite first completely proved the transcendent character 
of e; and Lindemann, by a similar method, proved the transcendence 
of x. ^Thus it is now finally established that the quadrature of the 
circle is impossible, not only by rule and compass, but even with the 
help of any number of algebraic curves of any order when the co- 
efficients in their equations are rational (see Hermite, C.R. lxxvii., 
1873, and Lindemann, Math. Ann. xx., 1882).- Another number 
which is almost certainly transcendent is Euler’s constant C. It may 
be convenient to give here the following numerical values: — 


, = (V logioe) = o- 1 3493 41 840. . . (Weber) , 

t of which is. useful in calculating class-invariants. 

Miscellaneous Investigations. — The foregoing articles 
-76) give an outline of what may be called the analytical 
r of numbers, which is mainly the work of the 19th century, 
b many of the researches of Lagrange, Legendre and 
, as well as all those of Euler, fall within the 18th. But 
ill, the germ of this remarkable development is contained 
ait is only a part of the original Diophantine analysis, of 
, beyond question, Fermat was the greatest master. The 
of this method is still vigorous in Euler; but the appearance 
uss’s Disquisitiones arithmetic ae in 1801 transformed the 
subject, and gave it a new tendency which was strengthened 
e discoveries of Cauchy, Jacobi, Eisenstein and Dirichlet. j 
:ent times Edouard Lucas revived something . of the old 
ne, and it can hardly be denied that the Diophantine 
>d is the one that is really germane to the subject. Even 
range results obtained from elliptic and modular functions 
somehow be capable of purely arithmetical proof without 
;e of infinite series. Besides this, the older arithmeticians 
announced various theorems which have not been proved 
proved, and made a beginning of theories which are still 
nore or less rudimentary stage. As examples of the latter 
be mentioned the partition of numbers (see Numbers, 
tion of, below), and the resolution of large numbers 
heir prime factors. 

5 general problem of partitions is to find all the integral 
ons of a set of linear equations 'Zc i x i ~m i with integral 
:ients, and fewer equations than there are . variables. The 
ons may be further restricted by other conditions — for 
ice, that all the variables are to be positive. This theory 
legun by Euler: Sylvester gave lectures on the subject, of 
. some portions have been preserved; and various results 
?at generality have been discovered by P. A. MacMahon. 
author last named has also considered Diophantine in- 
ities, a simple problem in which is “ to enumerate all the 
ons of 7x^i3y in positive integers.” 

i resolution of a given large number into its prime factors 
l a problem of great difficulty, and tentative methods have 
applied. But a good deal has been done by Seelhoff, Lucas, 
ry, A. J. C. . Cunningham and Lawrence to shorten the 
ation, especially when the number is given in, or can be 
ed to, some particular form. 

is well known that Fermat was led to the erroneous con- 
•e (he did not affirm it) that 2**+i is a prime whenever m is 
/er of 2. The first case of failure is when 32; in fact 
:so (mod 641). Other known cases of failure are fft=2 n , 
» = 6, 12, 23, 26 respectively; at the same time, Eisenstein 
;ed that he had proved that the formula 2 m +i included an 
te number of primes. His proof is not extant; and no other 
et been supplied. Similar difficulties are encountered when 
[amine Mersenne’s numbers, which are those of the form 
, with p a prime; the known cases for which a Mersenne 
>er is prime correspond to p~ 2, 3, 5, 7, 13, 17, 19, 31, 61. 
perfect number is one which, like 6 or 28, is the sum of its 
3t parts. Euclid proved that 2 37-1 (2 P — 1) is perfect when 
1 ) is a prime: and it has been shown that this formula 
ies all perfect numbers which are even. It is not known 
ler any odd perfect numbers exist or not. 
endly numbers (numeri amicabiles) are pairs such as 220, 
sach of which is the sum of the aliquot parts of the other, 
meral rules for constructing them appear to be known, but 
al have been found, in a more or less methodical way. . 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the science of 
netic ( q.v .) has now reached a stage when all its definitions, 
sses and results are demonstrably independent of any 
y of variable or measurable quantities such as those 
lated in geometry and mathematical physics; even the 
n of a limit may be dispensed with, although this idea, as 
is that of a variable, is often convenient.. For theapplica- 
of arithmetic to geometry and analysis, see Function. 
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NUMBERS, BOOK OF, the fourth book of the Bible, which 
takes its title from the Latin equivalent of the Septuagint 
'ApcOfioL While the English version follows the Septuagint 
directly in speaking of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus and Deutero- 
nomy, it follows the Vulgate in speaking of Numbers. Since 
this book describes the way in which an elaborate census of 
Israel was taken on two separate occasions, the first at Sinai at 
the beginning of the desert wanderings and the second just 
before their close on the plains of Moab, the title is quite appro- 
priate. The name given to it in modem Hebrew Bibles from 
its fourth word Bemidkbar (“ In the desert ”) is at least equally 
appropriate. The other title in use among the Jews, Vayyid - 
habber (“ And he said ”), is simply the first word of the book and 
has no reference to its contents. 

Numbers is the first part of the second great division of the 
Hexateuch. In the first three books we are shown how God 
raised up for Himself a chosen people and how the descendants 
of Israel on entering at Sinai into a solemn league and covenant 
with Yahweh (Jehovah) became a separate nation, a peculiar 
people. In the last three books we are told what happened to 
Israel between the time it entered into this solemn covenant 
and its settlement in the Promised Land under the successor 
of Moses. Yet, though thus part of a larger whole, the book of 
Numbers has been so constructed by the Redactor as to form 
a self-contained division of that whole. \ 

The truth of this statement is seen by comparing the first 
verse of the book with the last. The first is as evidently meant 
to serve as an introduction to the book as the last is to serve 
as its conclusion. This is not to say, however, that the book is all 
of a piece, or written on a systematic plan. On the contrary, no 
book in the Hexateuch gives such an impression of incoherence, 
and in none are the different strata which compose the Hexateuch 
more distinctly discernible. 

It is noteworthy that the problems of Hexateuchal criticism 
are gradually changing their character, as one after another of the 
main contentions of Biblical scholars regarding the date and 
authorship of the Hexateuch passes out of the list of debatable 
questions into that of acknowledged facts. No competent 
scholars now question the existence, hardly any one the relative 
da + es, of J, E, and P. In Numbers one can tell almost at a glance 
which parts belong to P, the Priestly Code, and which to JE, the 
narrative resulting from the combination of the Judaic work of 
the Yahwist with the Ephraimitic work of the Elohist. The main 
difficulty in Numbers is to determine to which stratum of P 
certain sections should be assigned. 

The first large section (i.— x. 10) is wholly P, and the last eleven 
chapters are also P with the exception of two or three paragraphs 
in chap, xxxii., while the intervening portion is mainly P with 
the exception of three important episodes and two or three 
others of less importance. The three main episodes are those of 
the twelve spies, the rebellion of Korah, Dathan and Abiram, and 
Balaam’s mission to Balak. The last is the only one even of these 
three in which there is nothing belonging to P. Another passage 
which we may here mention is one where the elements of JE can 
be readily separated and assigned to their respective authors, 
viz. chaps, xi. and xii. It is generally agreed that to E belongs 
the passage describing the outpouring of the Spirit on Eldad'and 
Medad and the remarkable prayer of Moses in xi. 29, “ Would 
God that all the Lord’s people were prophets that the Lord 


” As usual, the. J and E; element's possess such a . vivid ' 

i.cter as, to render them familiar to ordinary .readers., the , 
ative^and statistical and especially the ritualistic parts, 
tging to P are so detailed and uninteresting that they make 
ipression on a reader’s memory, and P’s diffusenes's, always 
e, reaches a climax in chap. vii. where the offerings presented 
ich tribe at the dedication of : the . Tabernacle ate actually 
ibed in such full detail that six, in themseiv^S extremdy 
.eres tiffg, verses are repeated in identical terms no fewer 
twelve times. Compare also the very similar repetitions and 
>eness in chap. xxix. 

rhaps, however, the most illuminating example of the 
ence between traditions as recorded in J orE and traditions 
/en by P is found in the very first passage that occurs after 
irst long section of P describing, the order of march of the 
al tribes and the position of the- ark in the very centre of the 
both when encamped and on the. march. Notwithstanding 
is, in x. 30 we find Moses entreating Hobab, the son of Reuel 
,ther-in-law, to come along with the Israelites to be 4 ■ eyes ? 
them; and in x. 33 it: is stated that the ark went , before 
to seek out a resting-place for them. Whether we ascribe 
cvhole passage simply to JEor consider, as many scholars 
rat the first statement is by J-.and the. second by E, it is<clear 
these statements, directly contradict P ? s elaborate scheme, 
ding to which the people march, tribe by tribe, with the ark 
e very centre of the square, and guided: by the pillar of 
[ • by day and the pillar of .fire by night.: There can be 
ly little doubt that these r statements: t are much more 
r ; to~ be in accordance with fact than P*s. The latter’s 
rate plans go on the supposition that great masses of 
women and children could be moved, about over the 
t -as; -easily as: pawns on a chess-board; but even the 
est military leader the world has seen would have been 
ie to preserve such complicated formations amid the 
alties inevitable- on a desert march; and the; more carefully 
teffigenfc. readet has .studied the details of P’s; plan, . the more 
tished will he be to read the statement in x. 33 as to the 
ion pf the ark, and to leaf n: that -Moses, instead of simply 
ving the pillar of cloud, requests Hobab tb determine the 
ff march and select the sites for encampment. No clearer 
.could be desired of the utterly uncritical spirit of the age in 
1 the Hexateuch got its present form than that this detailed 
mt should- be immediately followed by two short para- 
is in palpable contradiction of the whole plan of camp and 
h so elaborately worked out in the preceding narrative, 
efact is that Numbers is 'the result of a long literary process 
lalgamation both of traditions and of documents, a process 
began in the dosing decades of the 9th century B.c. and did 
inally end till the 2nd century B.O., the earliest date being 
of J,* and the latest probably that of the various addenda to 
im’s- prophecies, fe.g: xxiii. 10b, xxiv. : gb, xxiv. 18-24. 
im’s prayer in xxiii. 106 is riot only metrically superfluous, 
he personal, in did dual note in it is quite ouLof keeping with 
^ other reference- in this ; poem, which is purely national, 
addition may therefore have been originally the marginal 
of a pious scribe which was afterwards transferred to the 
In xxiv. 24 Kittirn is a- name originally derived - from 
im, a city of Cyprus. The meaning of “ Kittirri ” was 
extended 1 to include the: inhabitants of all the Islands 
coast-lands 'of the Mediterranean. Hence it might- mean 
mly Macedonia or Greece, but even Italy.. In Dan. xi. 

is certainly applied to Rome, the Vulgate rendering it 
mm'”' there just as that version translates it here by “Italia.” 
:e Baentsch would refer this oracle to the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes) and even to* the embassy of- Popillius Laenas in 
5.c. when that haughty Roman humiliated the Syrian: king 
rawing a circle round him with his cane, and daring him to 
out of it till he had given him an answer, 1 : 

e book falls naturally into three sections, chronologically 
ged: (1) Chaps, i.-x. 10, Israel’s twenty days’, sojourn at Sinai 
g which a census of the people is taken and various, laws are 


light on the religious history and character of the people and showing 
how later generations ^explained the origin of various place names, 
-eft Taberah and Kibrothhattaavah, xL 3, 34, and modes or objects of 
iworshjpy; ef . the worship ob the brazen serpent, xxi. 4-1 1, which,- as we 
learn from 2 Kings xviii. 4, continued down to the time of Hezekiah. 
(3) Chaps, xxii; 2-xxxvi., Israel's sojourn in the plains of Moab, their 
experiences while there, and the taking of a second census, prelimin- 
ary 1 to the invasion of Canaan. 

Two examples >of;tfie very; miscellaneous. contents of the book will 
suffice to show the different literary strata of which it is composed. 

(A) We. shall take first , the account given in chap. xvi. of the 
rebellion of Korah, Dathan and Abiram. There would be originally 
four independent narratives, J, E, and two very distinct strata of P, 
which we may call P 1 and P 2 .or P s , i.e. later supplements to P. The 
narratives of J and E can no longer be distinguished except from 
slight linguistic data, perceptible only. to Hebrew scholars; but the 
three stages of development are quite apparent even in translations. 

1. The first narrative is that of ‘ JE, which relates hoW tWo 
Reubenites, Dathan and Abiram, rebelled against the civil authority 
of Moses, andwere punished by being buried alive, they and their house- 
holds. Read together verses 1 b, 2 a, 12-15 and 25-34, omitting. 32.6, i.e. 
“ and all the men that appertained unto ICorah and all their goods,” a 
clause due, to the Redactor, who put it in to unite the narratives, 
fatgetting thrit Kotah, not being a Reubenite, could hot have had 
his tent with its belongings among the tents of the Reubenites..- 7 - 

2. The Second narrative is P l , which tells how Korah, himself a 
Levite,, at the head of 250 Israelites rebelled against, the religioiis 
authority of Moses and Aaron because of the privileges conferred on 
the tribe of Levi. Korah rind his associates maintained that the other 
tribes, belonging as they did to a holy people, had as much right as the 
Levites to approach Yahweh directly, -without the mediation of any 
Levite, and offer sacrifices and even incense to Yahweh Read 
together verses ia, 26-7,19-24. 

3. The third narrative is P 2 , which relates how Korah at the head 
of 250- Levites protested against the priestly privileges of Aaron, 
claiming that all the Levites had as much right to sacrifice and offer 
incense to Yahweh as Aaron and his sons had. Read together 
verses 8- 1 1 and 16 and 17. In both P 1 and F 2 the disputants are 
summoned from their tents and ordered to assemble before the 
Dwelling of Yahweh; and in both cases the same fate overtook the 
rebels. Fire descended from heaven and consumed Korah and his 
confederates. It is to be noticed that in both P 1 and P 2 .incense, is 
burned in pans, or censers, so that even the author of PVknpw 
nothing about an altar of incense. Indeed in xvii. 3 and 4 the altar 
is spoken of in such a way as to imply that there was only one altar, 
viz. the altar of burnt-offering, xvi. 2 proves that according to the 
second account the members of Korah’s band, so far from being, all 
Levites, as they arc represented to have been in verses 8-II. were 
probably, with the exception of Korah himself, leading members of 
the secular tribes. In xxvii. 3 we find a proof, all the more conclusive 
from being incidental, that Korah’s followers were not all Levites; 
for, had they been so, it could never have occurred to the daughters 
of Zjlpahad. to repudiate the idea that their father, a Manassite, had 
had a share in Korah’s conspiracy. Of course none of the narratives 
is fourid in its entirety, anything common to two or more of them 
being given only once; and great skill has been shown in weaving 
them together.. : 

. (B) The story of Balaam as we have it in chaps, xxii. -xxiv. is an 
amalgam of J and E with later additions; but xxxi. 8, 16 proves 
that Balaam was not unknown to P. According to E, Balak sent 
certain Moabite princes all the way to Pethor on the Euphrates to 
ask Balaam to come and curse Israel. But Elohim came to Balaam 
by night and forbade him to go. So the princes returned disap- 
pointed. - A second and still more influential embassy having been 
sent, Elohim again appeared by night, and this time permitted Balaam 
to go on condition that he said nothing but what Elohim bade him 
say. The journey being a long one and across a difficult desert, 
requiring a caravan well equipped with camels, the princes of Moab 
waited till Balaam was ready to accompany them. When Balaam 
reached the frontier of Moab Balak was waiting to welcome him, but 
could not refrain from asking' why he had not come with the first 
embassy. With equal frankness Balaam replied that, though he 
had come now, he had no power to say anything but, what Elohim 
might p.ut into his mouth. On being taken to Bamoth-Baal he 
was met by Elohim. Thereupon, instead of cursing the Israelites, 
Balaam blessed them. Though- bitterly disappointed Balak still 
attempted to effect his purpose and took Balaam to the top of 
Pisgah,- with; the result that Israel received a second blessing. 
Balak,. now utterly disheartened, abandoned his project altogether. 

According to J,. Balaam was among his own people the , Bne- 
Atnmon when Balak sent messengers to him with .presents such as 
soothsayers 5 generally received, asking him to come and Curse a 
people that had < come up out of Egypt. Balaam protested that, 
though he were to receive a houseful of. silver, and gold, he;coul^ ; not 
go beypncl .the v^ovd. of Yahweh , his God. Nevertheless his scruples 
were somehow overcome; and, without consulting Yahweh; he 


ss, leaving a a laam to iouow. at ms own convenience. po- 
tm, still without consulting’ Yah web, saddled his ass and set 5 but 
loabv attended only by.two servants. The land through; which 
d^to pass, spr far from being, a desert,. was a lam} of oil. and wine ; 
vheq .Balaam. was riding along a narrow path between two vine- 
>, the angel of; Yah'weh 'would have 'slain hirrii had nbt : his ass 
red and saved film. That this episode belongs-to J no one need 
forget, since : the only parallel ■ in Scripture to the speaking ass 
e; serpent that . spoke in Eden. ; Balaam, after being sternly 
ted, was;. allowed to proceed, but only on condition that u the 
that I shall speak fo. thee, that thou £halt speak.” Balakfnet 
irii at Ar-Mbab, whence they went to Kiriath-Htrzoth and thence 
e t op of ’ Beor. There Balaam blessed. ; Israel.? Balak angrily 
;ed Balaam with having lost the honours i ntended fpr him , and 
, hirri. flee to his own place. Balaam reminded Balak of his 
ration that he could not go beyond the^word bf 'Yahweh, and 
boldly announced the’ res pec tive'des times of Israel and- Moab, 
15 - 19 * ' ! : •' ' ' ' 

! seven is , the perfect number and as Balaam had; ordered seven 
3 ,tb be bruit, the Redactor thought it would be well to have 
y Meshalim or metrical ora'cles ; and ' sb he added Mother three 
1 ^re certaihly not pertinent to the situation, as they 5 allude hot 
ly to the Assyrian empire but to the Macedonian, arid eveh, as 
•maintain, to the Roman empire, cf., xxiv. 24. , 

ie poetical quotations ill Numbers are of the -utmost im-' 
tnce, liot ; only as helping 1 td determine the date of' the Look 
;s indicating' theyalud of poetry iii its bearkig on history; In 
[4 we- have a poetical quotation from a lost volume of early 
ry entitled * The Book of the Wars of Yahweh^ 5 ? It is highly 
able that Deborahs song was also Originally in this book; 
vvfiten we compare the statement in that song as to Israels 
ightiitg- strength, ! viz. 40^600 men, with the statements in the 
; of Numbers' * as tci : 606 , 000 men and : more, we at * otice-’ 
>e how much Closer to actual fact's we are brought by early- 
*y thkn by the’ later prose of writers like P. -Perhaps it is in 
. xxxi. that w r e have the clearest proof of the non-historical 
iqter of the book. There we are told that 12,000 Israelites, 
xitdosing a singld'man, slew f every male Midianite, 1 children 
ded; and every Midianite- woman that had known a man, 
took so much booty that there had to be special legislation 
how"' is should be divided. But if this were actual fact, how 
L the. Midianites fiaye ever reappeared in history? And yet 
idebn*s time they'^ were strong enough to "oppress Israel. 

1 fhis -chapter, ^historical 5 as it must -be, we see how the 
ation of Israel, whatever its character or . origin, was referred 
to Moses the gireat Law giver of Israel. ' (J. A. P.*) 

fMRERS, PARTTMQN OF. This mathematical subject, 
ed fiy.Euler, though relating essentially to positive integer 
Ders, is scarcely regarded as a part of the Theory of Numbers 
Number). We consider; in it a number as made up by the 
ion of other numbers: thus the partitions of the successive 
tiers i, 2, 3, 4, 5/ 6, &c., abe ds follows:— ; 

if; . . • • v : 

21, fit; : 'V ; ■ 

31, 22, 21 1, I II I „ 

^. 1 , 32? 31 1 > 221 , 2 ’lfl, Ill’ll; 

51, 42, 4ir, 33, 321, 3111, 222, 22 II, 2IIU, IIIIII. r 

e are formed each from: the preceding, ones; thus, .to form 
lartitions of 6 we take first 6; secondly, 5 prefixed to each 
eipattitiohs of 1 ‘(that j s - 5 thirdly 1 4: prefixed to each of 
►aftitio^of 2 (that is, 42, 41.x).; fourthly; 3 prefixed. to each 
e. partitions of 3 (that is, 33, 321, 3 m) ; fifthly, 2 prefixed, 
.0; each' of Lhe 1 partitions of 4, "but only to those partitions 
a begin .with a number not exceeding; 2> (that is, 222, 221 1, 
r); and lastly, 1 prefixed to all the' partitions Of 5 which begin 
a flu mber not . exceeding' . (that is, 11 iki- r) ; an d so in 

\ cases. i .- ; . . y - - j *. I 

e method gives all the partitions’ of a number, buCwe may 
der different classes of partitions: the partitions into a 
l number of parts, or into not more than a giyen t ; number 
fjts; or the partitions into given parts, either with repeti- 
or without repetitions, &a It is possible, for any 
cular class .of partitions, to- obtain methods mpre pr dess 
jfor; ;the . formation -bf -• the,! partitions, either* pf ; a. given, 


and so' obtain the number of partitions. ' : ' ; . :: ?V 

Another method is.by L. F. A. Arbogast’s rule of the last and 
the last' but onej in. fact, taking the value of a to be unity, and, 
understanding this letter in each term, the rule gives b\ c> bh: 
d , be , e,- bd\ c 2 , ftc', b*, ' 8 zc., which, if b , c, dj e , &c., denote 

1, 2, 3, 4, &c., respectively, are the partitions of 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., 
respectively; V 

An important notion is that of conjugate partition^* 

Thus a ! partition of 6 is ,42; writing this in the form j -and 

summing the columns instead of the lines,' we obtain the 
conjugate partition 221 1 ; evidently, starting from 2211,, . ^ie 
conjugate partition is 42; If w'e form all the partitions of 6, 
into not more, than three parts, these are 

6, 5;, ; . . 42., 33, 411, 321, 222, . , ' ' 1 

and the conjugates .are 

IIIIII, 2IIJI, 2211, 222, 3 1 11, 32 r, 33, 
w;here no part is greater than 3; and so in general we have 
; the theorem, the number of partitions of n into not more thaij 
k parts is equal to the number of partitions of w w r ith no part 
greater than^." • ' ‘ ” ‘ 

| We nave for the. number of partitions an analytical theory depend- 
ing ’on generating functions; thus for the partitions 4 of ; a nurnber n' 

. with the parts- 1, 2 , 3'; -4; 5, &C., without repetitions, writing -down' 

; the product * • i 

• I *%X. I.-fx 2 . I Tp* 3 * I . -.TbN^ jl"*,- •*;* •. 

it is clear that, if x* t xfi- f xV, . . . are terms of the series x y x r ? A 
for which a-f-/Sd-.T+ * . =>?, then we have in the development of 
the product a term x n , and hence that in the term Nx n of the product 1 
the coefficient N is equal to the number of partitions of « with, thfe; 
parts 1, .2, _3, .. ., . , without > repetitions ; . or say that the , product iSj 
the generating function (C. F.) for the number of such ‘partitions^ 
And so in other cases we obtain a generating function. 

Thus for the function 

• t ; +*+^+ . . +^+. . 

observing that any factor l/i — x l ^ is ■=? 1 + , we. see 

that in tne term Nx n the coefficient is equal to the number of parti- 
tions of n; with the- parts 1, 2, 3, -. ./, with repetitions. ^ - 

Introducing another letter z, and considering the function - 

1 -\-xz. 1 -\-x 2 z. i +x*z. . ., = iri-zCx-f-^-f ..)••* *f . . , ■ 
we see that in the term Nx? 1 ^ of the development the cbeffieiehL N 
is equal to the number of partitions of » into k parts, with the . parts; 
1, 2, 3, 4, . . . , without repetitions. 

And, similarly, considering the function *' ‘ ‘ 

— 4 \ — 7 a , =» I •b2(*~h* 2 -{- -\-Nx n Z k -\- 

I — xz, I — X 2 Z, I ~x z z. . ' V v 1 , 
we see that in the term Nx n z k of the development the coefficient N'is 
equal to the number of partitions of n into & parts, with the part^' 
I, 2, 3, 4,‘ , writh repetitions. .fi 

We have such analytical formulae as . 

; f ; - , ; , I . -, • ■ ZX . zH 2 . - , . . 

I f~XZ . ,1 — x 2 z. 1— X Z Z. . ~ 1 7”l — ^^1 — X . l-x 2 ' ■ ’ ; f . M 

which lead to theorems in the partition of numbers. A remarkable 
. theorem is ; . .. . , . . . 

• 1 — x. i — x 2 . 1 — x z .. i — x 4 . — lr-x —, . ..... 

where the only terms are those with amexponent 4(3 n 2 ±n), and for 
each such pair of terms the coefficient is (-) n i. The formula shows' 
that except for numbers of the form • i(3^ 2=±= ^) the- number 'bf- 
pattitibris without repetitions into an odd- number of parts is equal to: 
the number of partitions without repetitions into an even number of 
parts* whereas 'for the. excepted numbers these numbers differ by 
unity. Thus foe tfie number ii, which is hot an excepted number, 
the two sets of partitions are • • ' 

TI, 821, 731, 64L 632, 542 
10.1,92, 83, 74, 65, 53 2I > 

I in each set 6. : '* 

i : :We'h-ave 

• , I.— x. i-fr-x. . .*-i ; 

or, as this may be written, 

= ' 

,! showing that a number n can always- be made up, and in on ri way 
only, with the parts 1, 2, 4, 8, . v . The product on the T eft*hand> 

! side may be taken to k terms only, thus if k =*4, we have V 

*+*. • • +»“/ = .- > .. j 

11 


cne pans i, ^,.4, o; ana similarly any numDer irom 1 10 
te made up, and in one way only, with the parts 1 , 2 , 4 , . , 
e formula is 

1 — x 3 _ 1 — x 9 _ 1 — x 27 1 — x 81 _ 1 —x 81 # 

x . 1 — x " x s . 1 — x s * x' 9 . 1 — x 9 x 27 . 1 — x 27 “ x 40 . 1 ~x’ 
is, 

x" 1 -h 1 +* • x -3 + r +x 3 . + 1 ,-fx 9 . x -27 -^ 1 +x 27 

—x^-fx -39 . 4 -i-j-* . . . d-x 3!) -fx 40 , 

ing that any number from —40 to +40 can be made up, and 
in one way only, with the parts 1, 3, 9, 27 taken positively or 
lively; and so in general any number from to 

;*-i) can be made up. and that in one way only, with the parts 
9, . . 3*" 1 taken positively or negatively, 

; further Combinatorial Analysis. (A. Ca.) 

IMENIUS, a Greek philosopher, of Apamea in Syria, Neo- 
agorean and forerunner of the Neo-Platonists, flourished 
Lg the latter half of the 2nd century a.d. He seems to have 
1 Pythagoras as his highest authority, while at the same 
he chiefly follows Plato. He calls the latter an “ Atticizing 

is. ” His ‘chief divergence from Plato is the distinction 
een the “ first god ” and the “ demiurge.” This is probably 
o the influence of the Valent inian Gnostics and the Jewish- 
indrian philosophers (especially Philo and his theory of the 
s). According to Proclus ( Comment . in Timaeum , 93) 
enius held that there; was a kind of trinity of gods, the 
bers of which he designated as iraTrjp, ToirjTrjs, irovrpia 
ther,” “ maker,’’ “ that which is made,” i.e. the world), or 
os, tuyovo s, airdyovos (which Proclus calls “ exaggerated 
lage ”). The first is the supreme deity or pure intelligence 
1, the second the creator of the world [dtjpiovpyos), the 
The world (fc6<7/xo$). His works were highly esteemed by 
Jeoplatonists, arid Amelius is said to have composed nearly 
looks of commentaries upon them. 

igments of his treatises on the points of divergence between the 
emicians and Plato, on the Good (in which according to Origen, 
a Cel sum, iv. 51, he makes allusion to Jesus Christ), and on 
nystical sayings in Plato, are preserved in the Praeparatio 
lelica of Eusebius. The fragments are collected in F. G. 
ich, Frag. phil. Graec. iiL; see also F. Thedinga, De Numenio 
topho Platonico (Bonn, 1875); Ritter and Preller, Hist. Phil, 
ae (ed. E. Wellmann, 1898), § 624-7; T. Whittaker, The Neo- 
f lists (1901). 

1MERAL (from Lat. nuttier us, a number), a figure used to 
sent a number* The use of visible signs to represent 
>ers and aid reckoning is not only older than writing, but 
than the development of numerical language on the denary 
m; we count by tens because our ancestors counted on 
fingers and named numbers accordingly. So used, the 
rs are really numerals, that is, visible numerical signs; and 
itiquity the practice of counting by these natural signs 
died in all classes of society. In the later times of antiquity 
inger symbols were developed into a system capable of 
:ssing all numbers below 10,000. The left hand Was held 
it with the fingers together. The units from 1 to 9 were 
:ssed by various positions of the third, fourth, and fifth 
rs alone, one or more of these being either closed on the palm 
nply bent at the middle joint, according to the number 

it. The thumb and index were thus left free to express the 
by a variety of relative positions, e.g. for 30 their points 
brought together and stretched forward; for 50 the thumb 
Dent like the Greek T and brought against the ball of the 

The same set of signs if executed with the thumb and 
: of the right hand meant hundreds instead of tens, and the 
signs if performed on the right hand meant thousands. 1 
e fingers serve to express numbers, but to make a per- 
:nt note of numbers some kind of mark or tally is needed, 
igle stroke is the obvious representation of unity; higher 
iers are indicated by groups of strokes. But when the 
es become many they are confusing, and so a new sign 

he system is de&cribed by Nicolaus Rhabda of Smyrna (8th 
ry a.d.) , ap. N. Caussinus, De eloquentia sacra et humana 
3, 1636). The Venerable Bede gives essentially the same system, 
t long survived in the East; see especially Rodiger, “ Ober die 
rient gebrauchliche Fingersprache, &c.,” D.M.G. (1845), and 
er in Journ. of Philology , ii. 247 sqq. 


and so forth. Intermediate numbers are expressed by the 
addition of symbols, as in the Roman system ccxxxvi=236. 
This simplest way of writing numbers is well seen in the Baby- 
lonian inscriptions, where all numbers from 1 to 99 are got by 
repetition of the vertical arrowhead Y and a barbed sign 
K =* 10. But the most interesting case is the Egyptian, because 
from its hieratic form sprang the Phoenician numerals, and from 
them in turn those of Palmyra and the Syrians, as illustrated in 
table i.. Two things are to be noted in this table— first, the way 
in which groups of units come to be joined by a cross line, and then 
run together into a single symbol, and, further, the substitution 
in the hundreds of a principle of multiplication for the mere 
addition of symbols. The same thing appears in Babylonia, 
where a smaller number put to the right of the sign for 100 
(Y*~) is to be added to it, but put to the left gives the number of 
hundreds. Thus o- = 1000, but Y"~<= 1 10. The Egyptians 
had hieroglyphics for a thousand, a myriad, 100,000 (a frog), a 
million (a man with arms stretched out in admiration), and even 
for ten millions. 

Alphabetic writing did not do away with the use of numerical 
symbols, which were more perspicuous, and compendious than 
words written at length. But the letters of the alphabet them- 
selves came to be used as numerals. One way of doing this w’as 
to use the initial letter of the name of a number as its sign. This 
was the old Greek notation, said to go back to the time of Solon, 
and usually named after the grammarian Herodian, who described, 
it about a.d. 206. I stood for 1, II for 5, A for 10, H for 100, 
X for 1000, and M for 10,000; II with A in its bosom was 50, 
with H in its bosom it was 500. Another way common to the 
Greeks, Hebrews, and Syrians, and which in Greece gradually 
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displaced the Herodian numbers, was to make the first nine 
letters stand for the units and the rest for the tens and hundreds. 


.position; but when the Hebrew square character got the 
ict final forms 1, o, t, n, Y these served for the hundreds from 

0 900. The Greeks with their larger alphabet required but 
f supplemental signs, which they got by keeping for this 
ose two old Phoenician letters which were not used in 
ng ( F or g= 1 =6, and 9 = p « 90) , and by adding sampim 
oo. 1 

nong the Greeks the first certain use of this system seems to 
n coins of Ptolemy II. The first trace of it on Semitic 
ad is on Jewish coins of the Hasmoneans. It is the founda- 
of gematria as we find it in Jewish book and in the apoca- 
c number of the beast (*®P 666). But we do not 

r how old gematria is; the name is borrowed from the 
k. 

le most familiar case of the use of letters as numerals is 
Roman system. . Here C is the initial of centum and M of 
but instead of these signs we find older forms, consisting 
circle divided vertically for 1000 and horizontally, 0, or in* 
cognate Etruscan system divided into quadrants/ 0, for 
From the sign for 1000, still sometimes roughly shown 
int as cId,; comes D, the half of the symbol for half the number; 
the older forms of L, viz. X or X, suggest that this also was 
half of the hundred symbol. So V (Etruscan A) is half of X, 
h itself is not a true Roman letter. The system, therefore, 
xdly alphabetic in origin, though the idea has been thrown 
±at the signs for 10, 50, and 100 were originally the Greek 
, <$, which were not used in writing Latin. 2 
hen high numbers had to be expressed systems such as 
lave described became very cumbrous, and in alphabetic 
ims it became inevitable to introduce a principle of periodicity 
rtiich, for example, the signs for 1, 2, 3, &c., might be used 
a difference to express the same number of thousands, 
juage itself suggested this principle, and so we find in 
rew S* or in Greek ,a= 1000. So further /?Mu, |SM., or simply 
20,000 (2 myriads). If now the larger were always written 
be left of the smaller elements of a num ber t he diacritic 
t could be dispensed with in such a case as / 3 wXa (instead of 
a) a* .283 1, for here it was plain that ~ 2000, not = 2, since 
rwise it would not have preceded co — 800. We have here 
j;erm of the very important notion that the value of a symbol 
be periodic and defined by its position. The same idea had 
ared much earlier among the Babylonians, who reckoned 
towers of 60, calling 60 a soss and 60 sixties a sar. On the 
>ts of Senkerah a list of squares and cubes is given on this 
ciple/and here the square of 59 is written 58*1 — that is, 
60+1; and the cube of 30 is 7-30— that is, 7 sar+30 soss 
<6 o 2 +3oX6o. Here again we have value by position; 
as there is no zero, it is left to the judgment of the reader to 
n which power of 60 is meant in each case. The sexrgesimal 
sm, long specially associated with astronomy, has left a 
s in our division of the hour and of the circle, but, as language 
by powers of 10 it is practically very inconvenient for most 
>oses of reckoning. The Greek mathematicians used a sort 
jcimal system; thus Archimedes was able to solve his problem 
taring a number greater than that of the grains of sand 
:h would fill the sphere of the fixed stars by dividing numbers 
octades, the unit of the second octade being io 8 and of the 

1 io 16 . So too Apollonius of Perga teaches multiplication 
egarding 7 as the irvOpriv or 70, 700 and so forth. One must 
l find successively the product of the several pythmens of the 
:iplier and the multiplicand, noticing in each case what are 
, what hundreds, and so on, and adding the results. The 
t of a sign for zero made it impossible mechanically to 
nguish tho tens, hundreds, &c., as we now do. 

rhe Arabs, who quite changed the order of the alphabet and 
tided it to twenty-eight letters, kept the original values of the old 
rs (putting for 0 and 6$ for ^), while the Hundreds from 500 
too were expressed by the new letters in order from ^ to * In 
ime of Caliph Walid (a. d. 705-715) the Arabs had as yet no signs 
tmeration. . 

iee further Fabretti, Palaogr aphis che Studien . 


apart. This was a table with compartments or columns for 
counters, each column representing a different value to be given 
to a counter placed on it. This might be used either for concrete 
arithmetic — say with columns for pence, shillings and pounds; 
or for abstract reckoning — say with the Babylonian sexagesimal 
system. An old Greek abacus found at Salamis has columns 
which, taken from right to left, give a counter the value of 1, 
io, 100, 1000 drachms, and finally of 1 talent (6000 drachms) 
respectively. An abacus on the decimal system might be ruled 
on paper or on a board strewed with fine sand, and was then 
a first step to the decimal system. Two important steps, 
however, were still lacking: the first was to use instead 
of counters distinctive marks (ciphers) for the digits from 
one to nine; the second and more important was to get a 
sign for zero, so that the columns might be dispensed with, and 
the denomination of each cipher seen at once by counting the 
number of digits following it. These two steps taken, we have 
at once the modern so-called Arabic numerals and the possibility 
of modern arithmetic; but the invention of the ciphers and zero 
came but slowly, and their history is a most obscure problem. 

What is quite certain is that our present decimal system, in 
its complete form, with the zero which enables us to do without 
the ruled columns of the abacus, is of Indian origin. From the 
Indians it passed to the Arabians, probably along with the 
astronomical tables brought to Bagdad by an Indian ambassador 
in 773 a.d. At all events the system was explained in Arabic 
in the early part of the 9th century by the famous Abu J a' far 
Mohammed b. Musa al-Khwarizml (Hovarezmi), and from that 
time continued to spread, though at first slowly, through the 
Arabian world. 

In Europe the complete system with the zero was derived from 
the Arabs in the 12th century, and the arithmetic based on this 
system was known by the name of algoritmus, algorithm, 
algorism. This barbarous word is nothing more than a tran- 
scription of Al-Khwarizmi, as was conjectured by Reinaud, and 
has become plain since the publication of a unique Cambridge MS. 
containing a Latin translation — perhaps by Adelhard of Bath — 
of the lost arithmetical treatise of the Arabian mathematician. 3 
The arithmetical methods of Khwarizmi were simplified by later 
Eastern writers, and these simpler methods were introduced to 
Europe by Leonardo of Pisa in the West and Maximus Planudes 
in the East. The term zero appears to come from the Arabic §ifr 
through the form zephyro used by Leonardo. 

Thus far modern inquirers are agreed. The disputed points are— 
(1) the origin and age of the Indian system, and (2) whether or not 
a less developed Indian system, without the zero but with the. nine 
other ciphers used on an abacus, entered Europe before the rise of 
Islam, and prepared the way for a complete decimal notation. 

Table II. 
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1. The use of numerals in India can be followed back to the 
Nana Ghat inscriptions, supposed to date from the early part of the 
3rd century B.c. These are signs for units, tens and hundreds; as 


3 Published by Boncompagni in Trattdtid ’ aritmetica (Rome, 1857). 

4 From Sir E. C, Bayley’s paper in J.JLA.S. (1882). 

6 From Burnell’s South Indian Palaeography (1874). 

6 Of the 10th Century. (From Burnell, op. cit.) 

7 Of the 10th century; from a MS. written at Shiraz. (From 
Woepcke, Memoir e sur la propagation des chiffres indiens. ) 

8 From a MS. at Paris. (From Woepcke, op. cit.) 

9 Erlangen (Altdorf) MS. (From Woepcke, op. cit.) 
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an numerals for the nine digits appear to be clearly derived' 
i the earlier system. ’ In table II; the first two lines give forms 
er than the’ introduction of the system of position, while tne 
anagari in the third line was used, with a zero and position , value. 
•“ cave n numerals were employed during the first centuries of 
Christian era. The earliest known example of a date written 
he modern system is of a.d. 738, while the old system is found in 
as late as the early part of the 7th century (Bayley). On the 
r hand, there is some evidence that a system of value by position 
known to Sanskrit writers on arithmetic in the 6th Christian 
ury. These writers, however, do not use ciphers, but symbolical 
Is and letters/so that it is not quite clear whether they refer to 
stem which had a zero, or to a system worked on an abacus, 
re the’ zero is represented by a blank column. There is no proof 
et for the use of any system of position in India before the 6th 
ury, and nothing bej’ond conjecture can be offered as to its 
ri. 

In Europe, before the introduction of the algorithm or full 
►•■Arabic system with the zero, we find a transition system in 
h calculations were made on the decimal system with an abacus, 
instead of unit counters there were placed in the columns 
ers, with values from one to ninej and of forms that are at bottom 
fndian forms and agree most nearly with the numerals used by 
Arabs of Africa and Spain. For among the Arabs themselves 
? were varieties in the forms of the Indian numeral, and in 
icular an : eastern and a western type. The latter is called 
>ar (dust),, a name which seems to connect it with the' use of a 
-Spread tablet'for calculation. The abacus with ciphers instead 
unters was used at Rhe.ims about 970-980 by Gerber t, who after- 
Is was pope under the title of .Sylvester II.,. and it became well 
vn irnthe nth century. .Where did Gerbert learn the use of the 
us with ciphers ? There is no direct evidence as to this, for the 
Y‘ in William of Malmesbury, that he stole it from an Arab in 
ny is generally given up. as fabulous. On the other 1 hand, .no 
snqe is offered/for an earlier use of the abacus with ciphers, except 
ssage describing the system in the Geometric ascribed to Boetius. 
is book. is genuine the Indian numerals were known in Europe 
applied ’to the abacus in the 5th century, and Gerbert only 
red the long-forgotten -system. On this view we have to explain 
Boetius got: the ciphers. The Geometria ascribes the, system to 
•* Pythagorici the Neo-Pythagoreans— and it has been 

ght possible that the Indian forms for the' numerals reached 
andria, along with the cruder form of value by position involved 
e-use of the' abacus without a zero, before direct communication 
een Europe and India ceased, which it did about the 4th century 
It is 1 then further conjectured by Woepcke that the ghobar 
erals of the western Arabs were, by them borrowed from the 
of BbStius before the full Indian method with the Zero 
ted them; and thus the resemblance between these forms 
those : in MSS. of -Boetius, which- are Essentially the same as 
.her MSS. of-. the nth. .century ,/would be explained. This view, 
iver, presents great difficulties, of which. the total disappearance 

1 trace of the system between Boetius and Gerbert is only one. 
lave ho proof : that the Indians ever used such an abacus, or that 
had Value by position at so early a date as; is' required, and the 
ar numerals are too similar to those of the eastern Arabs to 

2 it very credible that the two systems had been separated for 
jrie's. The genuineness of the Geoynetrin is maintained by 
Etz Cantor, but it has been attacked on other grounds than that 
£ passage about the abacus; and on the whole it is still an open 
tion whether the abacus with ciphers is not the outcome of an 
Timperfect knowledge of the Arabic system, Gerbert bir some 
r having got the signs and a general idea of value by position 
out having an explanation of the zero. 

e M. Cantor, Gesckichte der Mathematik , vol. i. (Leipzig, 1880); 
M. C^asles, papers in th.e Complex rendus (1843); G. Friediein, 
Zahheichen and das "elemen tare Rechnen der Griechen und Romer , 
(1869) ; F. Woepcke, Sur V introduction de I’arithmetique indien 
cidenl (Rome, 1859)7 and "Memoire sur la propagation des ctiiff res 
'■}}s (Paris, 1863). For the palaeography of the Indian numerals 
lurnell, Elejnents of S: Indian Balneography (1874) ; and Sir E. C. 
ey in J.R.A.S. (1882, 1883). For Boetius compare Friedlein’s 
G>n of.his arithmetic^ rLd.gepme try (Leipzig, 1867), and Weissen- 
Sn Z’eitsch. Math. Phys. xxiv. Other references to the copious 
ituvb will -be fdurid iri Cantor -and Friediein, who also discuss the 
2Ct of the notation for fractions, which cannot be entered on here. 
Systems passed over here, see Pihan, Expose des signes de numera- 
usites chez les peuples orientaux (Paris, i860). (YV..R. S.). 

[JMERIANUS, MARfUS AURELIUS, son of the Roman 
eror Carus. On the .death of his father, w^hom he accom- 
ed on his .expedition against, the Persians, , fie was proclaimed 
eror (December, a.d. /2S3). He resolved to abandon the 
paign , a nd died m y-stcriously o n his way back to E urope , 
t months afterwards " Arrius" Aper, praefect-6f the praetorian 


already proclaimed his successor. . Numerianus' is represented 
as having been a man. of considerable' literary attainments, and 
of remarkably amiable character. -•-•••• 

NUMIDIA, the name given in- ancient times to a tract of 
country in the north of Africa, extending along the Mediterranean 
from the -Confines of -Mauretania to those of the Roman province 
to Africa. When the Romans first came into collision with 
Carthage in the 3rd century B/c.,- the name was applied to the 
whole country from the river Mulucha (now the Muluya), about 
100 m. W. of Oran, to the frontier of the Carthaginian territory; 
which nearly coincided with the modern regency of Tunis. It 
i : s in this sense that the name Numidia is used by Polybius and 
all historians down to the close of the Roman republic. The 
Numidians, as thus defined; were divided into two great tribes, 
— the Massy li on The east, and the Massaesyli on the west — 
the limit between the two being the driver Ampsaga, which 
enters the sea to the west of the promontory called TretUm, 
'now known as the Seven Capes. At the time of: *the second 
Punic War the eastern tribe :was governed by Massinissa, who 
took the side of the Romans .in the contest, while Syphax 
his rival, king of the Massaesyli; supported the Carthaginians. 
At the end of the war the victorious Romans ■ confiscated 
the dominions of Syphax, and gave them to’ Massinissa, 
whose sway extended from the frontier of Mauretania ! to the 
boundary of the Carthaginian territory, and' also south and 
east as far as the Cyrenaica (Appian, Pvnica, 106), so that the 
Numidian kingdom entirely surrounded Carthage except to- 
wards the sea; Massinissa. who reached a great age, retainedthe 
whole of these dominions till his death in 148 b!c. arid was : suc- 
ceeded in them by his. son Micipsa, who died in 118. For the war 
with Rome which followed the death of Micipsa see Jugurtha* 
After the death of Jugurtha as a captive at Rome in ic6, the 
western part of his dominions was added to those of Bocchus, 
king of Mauretania, while the remainder' (excluding perhaps the 
territory towards Cyrerie} continued to be governed by native 
princes until the civil war between Caesar and 1 Ponipey, in 
which Juba I., then king of Numidia, who had espoused the 
cause of the Pompeians, was defea ted by Caesar* and.put anend 
to his own life (46 b.c.). Numidia, inthe more restricted- sense 
which- it had now acquired, became for, a short time a Roman 
province under the title of Africa Nova, but in the .settlement of 
affairs after the battle of Actium it w.as restored to Juba II. (son 
of Juba I.), who had acquired the favour of Augustus. Soon 
afterwards, in 25 b^c.,* Juba> was transferred to the throne; of 
Mauretania, including the whole western portion of the ancient 
Numidian- monarchy as far as The river Ampsaga, while ;the 
eastern part was added to the province of Africa, i.e. that 
part which had been called Africa Nova before it was given to 
Juba. It retained the official title, though it may also have been 
known as Numidia: together with Africa Vetus it was governed 
by a proconsul, and was the only senatorial province in which 
a legion was permanently stationed, unden the orders of the 
senatorial governor. ^ In a.d. 37 the emperor Gaius put an. end 
to this arrangement by sending a legatus of his own to take over 
the command of the legion, Th&s separating the military from 
the civil administration, and practically .separating! Numidia- or 
Africa Nova from Africa Vetusy though the two were stiff united 
in name (Tac. Hist . 4. 48). Under Septimus Severus ‘(a.d. .193- 
211) Numidia was separated from Africa Vetus, and governed by 
an imperial procurator ( procurator per Numidiam)-; finally, 1 :un der 
the new organization -of the empire by Diocletian, Numidia 
became one of the seven provinces of the diocese of Africa, being 
known as Numidia Girt ensis,- and after Constantine as N. Con- 
stantina, corresponding closely in extent to the modern- french 
province of Constantine. During all' this period it reached a (high 
degree ”of ciyihzatiori; * arid was studded with numerous towns, 
the important . of which ! is attested by inscriptions (see: * vol. 
viii. of the Corpus inscriptionum), and. by the massive remains 
of public buildings. The invasion of the Vandalsc iit-AOh 1:428 
reduced it to a condition Of' gradual decay; arid 'thUinvasidri' of 


st of Algeria by the French in 1833. . 

:hief - towns ofNumidia under the Romans were : in the north, 
he capital, which still retains the name Constantine given it by 
itine; Rusicada on the coast, serving as its port, on the site 
cupied by Philippeville ; and east of; it Hippo Regius; well 
as the see of St Augustine, near the modern Bona. To the 
n the interior were Theveste (Tebessa) and Lambaesis 
:ssa) with extensive and striking Roman remains, connected 
tary roads with Cirta and Hippo respectively. Lambaesis 
seat of the legion III. Augusta, and the most important 
c centre, as commanding the passes of the Mons Aurasius, a 
in. block which separated Numidia from the Gaetulian tribes 
lesert, and which was gradually occupied in its whole extent 
Romans under the Empire. Including these towns there were 
ler twenty which are known to have received' at one time or 
‘ the title and status of Roman colonies; and in the 5th 
the Notitia enumerates no less than 1 23 sees whose bishops 
led at Carthage in 479. 

bibliography and account of Roman remains, see under 
Roman. 

[ISM ATI CS (Lat. numisma , nomisma , a coin; from the 
derived from vofjufuv, to use according to law), the 
treating of coins (Low Lat. ambus , a die) and medals 
-at. a small com). 

earliest known coins were issued by the Greeks in the 7th 
/ before the Christian era. By the 4th century the whole 
d world used money (#.??.), each state generally having its 
coinage. This has continued to be the ! case to the present 
so that now there are few nations without a metal 
:y of their own, and of these but a small proportion are 
unacquainted with the use of coins, 
s, although they confirm history, rarely correct it, and 
rery greatly. The earliest belong to a time and to nations 
diich we are, not otherwise wholly ignprant,. and they do 
ord us that precise information ; which would fill in any 
ant details of the meagre: sketch of contemporary history, 
in from them scarcely any direct historical information, 
that certain cities or princes issued money! When in 
imes the devices and inscriptions of the coins give more 
d information, history is far fuller and clearer, so; that the 
natic evidence is rarely* more than corroborative. There 
deed, some remarkable exceptions to this rule, as in the 
the Bactrian and-Indian coins, which have supplied the 
s of a portion of history which was otherwise almost 
lost. The value of the corroborative evidence afforded 
is must hot, 'however, be overlooked. It chiefly relates to 
logy, although it also : adds fp our knowledge of the 
;es of royal houses. But perhaps the most interesting 
r in which coins and medals illustrate history is in their 
? contemporary, or nearly contemporary, portraits of the 
amous kings .and captains, from the time of the first 
>ors of Alexander the Great to the present age, whereas 
s do not afford portraits in any number before the latter 
f the middle ages; and works of sculpture, although 
ing in this respect the same place as. coins m the last- 
ned period and. under the ; Rpman empire, are neither so 
ms nor so authentic. There: is no more delightful com- 
in historical reading than a cabinet . of coins and medals, 
rength and energy of Alexander, the ferocity of Mith- 
>, the philosophic, .calmness of Antoninus, the obstinate 
1 of Nero, and the brutality of Caracalla are as plain on the 
s in the pages, of history. The numismatic portraits of 
ne following the ! founding of Constantinople have less 
uality; but after the revival of art they recover that 
yand maintain it to our own day, although executed in 
ifferent styles from those :of antiquity. From this last 
e can form a series of portraits more complete and not less 
ting than that of the ancient period, 
le coins and medals thus illustrate, the events of history, 
ave an ecjualiy direct bearing oh the belief of the nations 
igy ; :W which they were issued; and in this reference lies 
* ;no small part of their value in connexion with history, 
ythology of the Greeks, not having been fixed in sacred 


settlements, and having been allowed to form itself comparatively 
without check, can scarcely be learned from ancient books. Their 
writers give us but a partial or special view of it, and modern 
authors*, • in their attempts to systematize, .have often -but 
increased the confusion. The Greek -coins, whether of : kirigs or 
cities, until the death of Alexander, do not, with a few negligible 
exceptions, represent the human form. Afterwards, on the regal 
coin's, the king’s head usually occupies the obverse and a subject, 
usually sacred, is placed on the reverse. The coins of Greek 
cities under the : empire have usually an imperial portrait and a 
reverse type usually mythological. The whole class thus affords 
us invaluable evidence for the reconstruction of Greek mytho- 
logy. ; We have nowhere else so complete a series -of the different 
types under which the divinities were represented;- • There .afe 
in modern galleries very few statues of Greek divinities, including 
such as were intended for architectural decoration, which are in 


good style, fairly -preserved, and untouched by modern restorers. 
If to these we add reliefs of the same class, and the best Graeco- 
Roman copies, we can scarcely form a complete series of the 
various Representations of these divinities. The coins, however, 
supply us with the series we desire, and we may select* types 
which are not merely of good work, but of the finest. The mytho- 
Iogy of ancient Italy; ais distinct from that of the Greek colonies 
of Italy, is not so fully illustrated by the coins of the country, 
because these are fon the most part of Greek design. There are, 
however, some remarkable exceptions, especially in the money 
of the Roman commonwealth, the greater number of the types 
of which are of a local character, including many that refer to the 
myths and traditions of the earliest days of the city. The’coinS of 
the empire are especial^ important, as bearing representation's 
of those personifications of an allegorical character to^ which 
the influence of- philosophy gave great prominence in Roman 
mythology. 

Coins are scarcely less valuable in relation to geography than 
to history. The position of towns on the sea or on rivers, the race 
of their inhabitants, and many similar particulars are Geo 
positively fixed on numismatic evidence. The informa- graphy, 
t-ion that coins convey as to the details of the history of 
town’s and countries has a necessary connexion with geography*, 
as has also their illustration of local forms of worship. The 
representations of natural productions on ancient money are of 
special importance, and afford assistance to the lexicographer. 
This' is particularly the- case with the Greek coins, on which 
these objects are frequently portrayed with great fidelity. We 
must recpllect, however, that The nomenclature of the ancients 
was vague, and frequently comprised very different objects 
under; one appellation, and that therefore we may -find very 
different representations corresponding to the same name. 

The art of sculpture, of which coin-engraving is the offspring, 
receives the greatest illustration from numismatics. Not only is 
the memory of lost statues preservedTo us in the designs v ^ 
of ancient coins, but those of Greece afford admirable 
examples of. that skill by which, her. sculptors attained their great 
renown. The excellence of’ the designs of very many Greek 
coins struck during the period of the best art is indeed so great 
that, were it not for their smallness,, they would form the finest 
series of art-studies in. the world. . The Roman coins, though at 
no time to be compared to the purest Greek, yet represent not 
unworthily the Graeco-Rofiian art of the empire. From the 
accession of Augustus to the death of Commodus they are often 
fully equal to the, best Graeco-Roman statues. This may. be 
said, fdrrinstanoe, of the dupondii- struck in honour of Li via by 
Tiberius and by the younger Drusus, of the sestertii of Agrippina^ 
and of r the Flavian emperors, and of the gold coins of Aptoninus 
Pius and, -The two Faustinas, all which present portraits v of 
remarkable beauty and excellence. The Italian medals: of the 
Renaissance are scarcely less useful as records of the progressed 
charaaterisycs.of art,, and., placed by the side of the Greek and 
Roman coins, complete the most remarkable comparative series 
of monuments illustrating the history of the great schools of- art 
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silver. 2 The material of early coins of Asia Minor struck in the cities 
of the western coast is the ancient electrum. The amount of silver 
varies very considerably with time and place. Gold largely alloyed 
with silver, not struck by the ancient Greeks or their neighbours, 
should be termed pale gold, as in the case of some of the late Byzantine 
coins. 

5. Billon , a term applied to the base metal of some Roman coins, 
and also to that of some medieval and modern coins. It contains 
about one-fifth silver to four-fifths copper. When the base silver 
coins are replaced by copper washed with silver the term billon 
becomes inappropriate. 

6. Brass , a mixture of copper and zinc. It may be used as an 
equivalent to the orichalcum of the Romans, a fine kind of brass of 
which the sestertii and dupondii were struck, but it is commonly 
applied indiscriminately to the whole of their copper currency under 
the empire. 

7. Potin , an alloy of copper and tin (therefore a variety of bronze) 
used for some late Gaulish coins. 

8. Various other metallic substances have been used in coinage, 

including iron (in Peloponnesus) and an alloy of copper and nickel 
employed for some Bactrian coins. The so-called “ glass coins ” of 
the Arabs are merely coin-weights. ... 

9. The forms of coins have greatly varied in different countries 
and at different periods. The usual form in both ancient and 
modern times has been circular, and generally of no great thickness. 

10. Coins are usually measured by millimetres, or by inches and 
tenths, the greatest dimension being taken, or, when they are square 
or oval, the greatest dimension in two directions. 

1 1 . The weight of a coin is of great importance, both in determining 
its genuineness and in distinguishing its identity. Metric weights 
are used by most numismatists except in England, where troy 
weight is still in general use. 

12. The specific gravity of a coin may be of use in determining 
the metals in its composition. 

13. Whatever representations or characters are borne by a coin 

constitute its type. The subject of each side is also called a type, 
and, when there is not only a device but an inscription, the latter 
may be excluded from the term. This last is the general use. No 
distinct rule has been laid down as to what makes a difference of 
type, but it may be considered to be an essential difference, however 
slight. .. • 

14. A difference too small to constitute a new type makes a 
variety. 

15. A coin is a duplicate of another when it agrees w'ith it in all 
particulars but those of exact size and weight. Strictly speaking, 
ancient coins are rarely, if ever, duplicates, except when struck 
from the same pair of dies. 

16 . Struck coins are those on which the designs are produced by 
dies impressed on the blank piece (or flan) of metal by some form of 
hammering or pressure; they are distinguished from cast coins 
made by running metal into a mould. 

17. Of the two sides of a coin* that is called the obverse which bears 
the more important device. In early Greek coins it is the convex 
side, or the side impressed by the lower die; in Greek and Roman 
imperial it is the side bearing the head; in medieval and modern 
that bearing the royal effigy, or the king’s name, or the name of the 

' city; and in Oriental that on which the inscription begins. The 
other side is called the reverse. . , 

18 . The field of a coin is the space unoccupied by the principal 
devices or inscriptions. Any detached independent device or 
character is said to be in the field, except when it occupies the 

exergue.^ exer ^ ue j s t ^ at p art D f t ^ e reV erse of a coin which is below 
the main device, and distinctly separated from it; it often bears a 
secondary inscription. Thus, the well-known inscription CONOB 
occupies the exergue of the late Roman and early Byzantine gold 

C °20 S The edge of a coin is the surface of its thickness. 

21. By the inscription or inscriptions of a coin all the letters 
it bears are intended; an inscription is either principal or 

secondary. . . . _ t . ' 

22. In describing coins the terms right and left mean the right 

and left of the spectator, not the heraldic and military right and left, 
or those of the coin. # _■ , , , ... 

23. A bust is the representation of the head and neck; it is 
commonly used of such as show at least the collar-bone, other busts 
being called heads. A head properly means the representation of a 
head alone, without any part of the neck, but it is also commonly used 


which they were struck. Under the empire, the Roman coins 
Led at the city very frequently bear representations of im- 
tant edifices. The Greek imperial coins struck in the provinces 
sent similar types, representing the most famous temples and 
er structures of their cities, of the form of some of which we 
uld otherwise have been wholly ignorant. The art of gem- 
raving among the ancients is perhaps most nearly connected 
h their coinage. The subjects of coins and gems are so similar 
l so similarly treated that the authenticity of gems, that most 
icult of archaeological questions, receives the greatest aid 
n the study of coins. 

liter what has been said it is not necessary to do more than 
ition how greatly the study of coins tends to illustrate the 
rature contem P orar y literature of the nations which issued 
them. Not only the historians, but the philosophers 
. the poets, are constantly illustrated by the money of their 
es. This was perceived at the revival of letters; and during 
17th and 18th centuries coins were very frequently engraved 
he larger editions of the classics. 

"he science of numismatics is of comparatively recent origin. 
; ancients do not seem to have formed collections, although 
they appear to have occasionally preserved individual 
specimens for their beauty. Petrarch has the credit 
nee, having been the first collector of any note; but it 
is probable that in his time ancient coins were already 
racting no little notice. The importance of the study of all 
is has since been by degrees more and more recognised, 

. at present no branch of the pursuit is left wholly unexplored, 
lesides its bearing upon the history, the religion, the manners, 

. the arts of the nations which have used money, the science 
meat num ^ sma ^ cs has a special modem use in relation to 
' art. Displaying the various styles of art prevalent 
in different ages, coins supply us with abundant 
ms for promoting the advancement of art among ourselves, 
he study of many schools be at all times of advantage, it is 
scially so when there is little originality in the world. Its 
it value is to point out the want of artistic merit and historical 
imemoration in modern coins, and to suggest that modern 
lals should be executed after some study of the rules which 
trolled the great works of former times, 

definitions . — The following are the most necessary numismatic 
nitions. 

. A coin is a piece of metal of a fixed weight, stamped by authority 
overnment, and employed as a circulating medium. 1 
, A medal is a piece, having no place in the currency, struck to 
tmemorate some event or person. Medals are frequently corn- 
ed with coins in descriptions that apply to both equally; thus, 
he subsequent definitions, by the term coins, coins and medals 
it generally be understood. 

. The coinage of a country is usually divided into the^ classes of 
[, silver and bronze (copper), for which the abbreviations N, /R, 
JE are employed in catalogues. In addition to these metals, 
to the modifications of them created by the presence of varying 
>unts of alloy, certain other compounds were frequently used, 
ibly electrum, billon, brass and potin. 

This definition excludes, on the one hand, paper currencies and 
r equivalents among barbarous nations, such as cowries, because 
/ are neither of metal nor of fixed weight, although either 
raped or sanctioned by authority, and, on the other hand, modes 
:eeping metal in weight, like the so-called Celtic “ ring-money,” 
luse it is not stamped, although perhaps sanctioned by authority. 

: latter has attracted much attention, but it is by no means made 
that the rings were made with the primary intention of serving 
noney. But it is a very common usage among savage or semi- 
ige races to wear all their wealth in the form of ornaments (as a 
nan may^even now wear, her dowry as ornaments in the form of 
ls) and to use the ornaments (or cut-off portions of them, “ skill- 
; ”) whenever occasion arises as a medium of exchange. These 
s then w*ere doubtless used in this manner, but they were no more 
ley than were any other precious possessions which could be used 
ixchange. There is no good evidence for the use of the little 
dish ** wheels ” as money. On these questions see Blanchet, 
tn. gaul. pp. 24-29. On the border of the definition are such 
listoric “ dumps ” of metal as have been found at Enkomi in 
>rus and at Cnossus in Crete ; one of these indeed seems to bear 
es of a mark of some kind. 


2 Hist, nat . xxxiii. 23; cp. xxxvti. II. Pliny distinguishes Two 
kinds of “ electron,”— amber, and this metallic substance. > In Greek 
poetry the name seems to apply to both, but it is generally difficult 
to decide which is meant in any particular case. Sophocles, however, 
where he mentions t&tc6 2dp5 %\tKTpov, . . . Kal rd v *\vbiK6v'XPV<fb v 
(Ant. 1037—1039), can scarcely be doubted to refer to the metallic 
electrum. 


A bust or head is either facing, usually three-quarter face, or 
afile, m which' latter case it is described as to right or to left. 
busts may be placed in various relative positions, as jugate or 

A bust wearing a laurel-wreath is said to be laureate. 

A bust bound with a regal fillet (diadem) is called diademed. 

• A bust wearing a crown with rays is said to be radiate. 

• An object in the field of a coin which is neither a letter nor 

nogram is usually called a symbol. This term is, however, only 
cable when such an object is evidently the badge of a town or 
idual. The term adjunct, which is sometimes employed instead 
mboli is manifestly mcoirect. . . . \ 

• A mint-mark is a difference placed by the authorities ot the I 
upon all money struck by them , or upon each new die or j 

*ate issue. 

A coin is said to be “ over-struck ” or " re-struck ” when it 
ieen Struck on an older coin, of which the types are not altogether 
erated. * 

. A double-struck coin is one in which the die or dies have shifted 
to cause a double impression. 

. A coin which presents two obverse types, or two reverse types, 
which the types of Jfie obverse and reverse do not correspond, 
led a ; it is the result of mistake or caprice. 
rrang'ement of Coins.— No uniform system has as yet been 
ied to the arrangement of all coins. It is usual to separate 
1 into the three great classes of ancient coins (comprising 
ik and Roman) medieval and modern; and Oriental coins, 
details of these classes have been differently treated, both 
:rally and specially. The arrangement of the Greek series 
been first geographical, under countries and towns, and then 
inological, for a further division; that of the Roman series, 
inological, without reference ■ to ' geography ; that of the 
ieval and modern, the same as the Greek; and that of the 
:ntal, like the Greek, but unsystematically — a treatment 
Imissible except in the case of a single empire. Then, again, 
e numismatists have separated each denomination or each 
al, or have separated the denominations of one metal and not 


previously obtained ; but these very omerences are me result oi 
the consideration of a complete collection, and have therefore an t 
inductive origin.. A general uniformity is no slight gain, and may 
well reconcile us to some partial defects. 

I. Greek Coins 

There are some matters relating to Greek coins in general 
which may be properly considered before they are described in 
geographical order. These are their general character, the chief 
denominations, with the different talents of which they were the 
divisions, their devices: and inscriptions; their art, and the mode 
of striking. 

The period during which Greek coins were issued was probably 
not much less than a thousand years, commencing about the 
beginning of the 7th. century B.c. and generally ending at the 
death of Gallienus (a.d. 268). If classed with reference only 
to their form, fabric, and general appearance they are of three 
principal types — the archaic Greek, the ordinary Greek, and the. 
Graeco-Roman. The coins of the first class are of silver , elect rum 
and sometimes, gold. They are thick lumps of an irregular 
round form, bearing on the obverse a device, with in some cases 
an accompanying inscription, and on the reverse a square or 
oblong incuse stamp (quadralum incusuni), usually divided in a 
rude manner. The coins of the second class are of gold, electrum, 
silver and bronze. They are much thinner than those of the 
preceding class, and usually have a convex obverse and a slightly 
concave or flat reverse. The obverse ordinarily bears a head in 
bold relief. The coins of the third class are, with very few 
exceptions, of bronze. They are flat and broad, but thin, and 
generally have on the obverse the portrait of. a Roman emperor. 
Many Greek cities, however, during the empire issued quasi - 
autonomous coins bearing the head of some deity or personifica- 
tion. Greek coins thus fall mainly into the classes of autono- 


al, or have separated tne denominations 01 one meia a mous, quasi-autonomous and imperial. The coinage of Roman 

mother. There has been no general and compre ensive co i on i e s in Greek as in other lands is usually distinguished by 
em, constructed upon reasonable principles, and applicable to Latin inscriptions> 

ry branch of this complicated science. 1 out ymg ow n sj nce Greek coinage originated in Asia Minor, the coins were ad- 
/sterxi of rules, or criticizing former modes of arrangement, j ustec j the weight-systems there in use, and these go back to a 
offer the following as a classification which is uniform without Babylonian origin. But it is possible that some of the MoBetaey 
iff servile standard of Greece proper had a native origin. The unit Sys * €a % 

Greek Coins.— Alb coins of Greeks, or barbarians who adopted of weight in the East was the shekel £$iglos)~ This was . ' * 

ek money struck before the Roman rule or under it, but without of the manah ( mina > mna) t and this A of the talent {talanton). 
erial effigies The countries and their provinces are placed in a This scale the Greeks modified, in that, starting from the siglos as 
graphical order from west to east, according to the system of unit, they invented a money-mina of 50 sigli, with a money-talent of 
? hel with the cities in alphabetical order under the provinces, and 60 minaeor 3000 sigli. The siglos-umts (and corresponding standards) 
kings in chronological order. - The civic coins usually precede chiefly employed in Asia Minor were the following (the relation 
regal, as being the more important. The coins are further between gold and silver at the time of the invention of these units 
meed chronologically, the civic commencing with the oldest and seems to have been 13 J :i) : — 


offer the following as a classification which is uniform without 
ig servile. 

, Greek Coins. — All coins of Greeks, or barbarians who adopted 
ek money, struck before the Roman rule or under it, but without 
erial effigies. The countries and their provinces are placed in a 
graphical order from west to east, according to the system of 
^hel, with the cities in alphabetical order under the provinces, and 
kings in chronological order. - The civic coins usually precede 
regal, as being -the more important. The coins are further 
mged chronologically, the civic commencing with the oldest and 
ing with those, bearing the effigies of Roman emperors. The 
1 coins of each period take precedence of the silver and the silver 
fie copper. The larger denominations in each metal are placed 
ore the smaller. Coins of the same denomination and period are 
mged in, the alphabetical order of the magistrates’ names, or the 
;ers, &c., that they bear. 

Roman Coins . — All coins issued by the Roman commonwealth 
l empire, whether struck at Rome or in the provinces. The 
angement. is chronological, or, where this is better, under geo- j 
phical divisions. „ * ’ ■ . , ,1 

> «■ Medieval and Modern Coins of Europe. — All coins issued by 
ristian European states, their branches and colonies, from the 
of the empire of the West to the present' day. This class is 
anged in a geographical and chronological order, as similar^ as 
jsible to that of the Greek class, with the important exception 
the Byzantine coins and the coins following Byzantine systems, 
ich occupy the first place. The reason for this deviation is that 
; Byzantine money may be' regarded not only as the principal 
irce of medieval coinage but as the most complete and important 
die vaV series, extending as it does without a break throughout 
i middle ages. The regal coins usually precede the civic ones, as 
mg the more important. The medals of each nation should be 
finged in two Series : (1 ) medais of rulers, according to their dates ; 
i medals of private persons, as far as possible according to the artists. 

Oriental Coins . — All coins bearing inscriptions in Eastern 
Iguages, excepting those of the Jews, Phoenicians and Cart Ita- 
lians, which are classed with the Greek coins from their dose 
niiexion with them. These coins should be arranged under the 
lowing divisions : Anrient Persian, Arab, Modern Persian, Indian, 
linese and coins of the Far East. 


Gold shekel, 8*40 grammes. 

. Phoenician silver shekel, 7*44 g.= T , 5 of 111*72 g. of silver, which 
was equivalent to 8*4 g. of gold. 

Babylonian or Persic silver shekel, 11*17 111*72 g. of 

silver, which was equivalent to 8*4 g. of gold. 

Thus one gold shekel was the equivalent of 15 Phoenician or 10 
Babylonian silver shekels. Side by side with this system was another 
in which the weights were, exactly double of those just given; a 
shekel of the heavier system might be regarded as a double shekel 
of the lighter. Various Babylonian weights are extant, dating from 
2000 B.c. downwards, which prove the existence of minae of the two 
systems. The gold shekel standard was almost invariably used for 
gold coins, sometimes also for electrum. The Babylonian and 
Phoenician standards were also sometimes used for gold or electrum 
as well as silver. A weight more or less approaching that of the jjold 
shekel or its multiples seems to have been usual all over the civilized 
world in Greek times; e.g . the Phocaean standard of 16*52 g. was 
but a modification of it. But for silver in Greece proper, from a very 
early period, the following standards prevailed: the Aeginetic (unit, 
didrachm or stater, of 12*6 g.) and the Euboic- Attic (stater of 8*72 g.), 
with its modification the Corinthian. The Euboic-Attic standard 
attained enormous importance owing to the spread of Athenian trade 
and the adoption of the weight by Alexander of Macedon. It was 
used for both gold and silver. The Corinthian standard differed only 
in its divisional system, the stater being divided into thirds instead 
of halves. From it were derived some or the standards in use among 
the Greeks of S. Italy. Other standards of more local importance 
were: the Campanian, used in a large part of S. Italy (didrachm 
originally of 7*41 g.» afterwards reduced), and perhaps derived f rom 
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reign of Alexander produced another great change in 
coinage, very different from that we have noticed. . He 
ssed the local types almost throughout his empire, and 
lied the towns to issue his own money, with some slight 
nee for mutual distinction. His successors followed the 
policy; and thus the coins of this period have a new 
ter. The obverses of regal coins with portraits have the 
f the sovereign, which in some few instances gives place to 
-his own or his country’s tutelary divinity, while figures of 
tier- sort almost exclusively occupy the reverses. Small 
Is, letters, and monograms on the reverses distinguish the 
in this class. 

Graeco-Roman coins begin, at different periods, with the 
i by Rome of the territories of the Greek states.' ■ ' They are 
almost all l^ronze; and those in that metal are the 
; most characteristic and important. In their types we 
see a further departure from the religious intention of 
of earlier times in the rare admission of .representations, 
lly of eminent persons who had received some! kind of 
josis, such as great poets, but also of others who,! although 
s, were not, and in some cases probably could not have 
so honoured. We also observe on these coins many types 
illegorical character. 

following principal kinds of types may be specified, in 
)n to those of the two previous’ classes. : (i) Head or 
of a famous personage who either had received a kind of 
sosis, as Homer (Smyrna), or had not been so honoured, 
odotus (Halicarnassus) and Lais (Corinth). (2) Pictorial 
sntatiotis, always of a sacred character, although occasion - 
>rdering on caricature. We may instance* as of the latter 
very remarkable type representing Athene playing on the 
: pipe and seeing her distorted face reflected in the water, 
Marsyas gazes at her from a rock — a subject illustrating 
Hi of the invention of that instrument (Apamea Phrygiae) . 
egorical types, as Hope, &c., on the-coins of Alexandria of 
; and many other towns. These were of Greek origin* and 
heir popularity to the sculpture executed by Greeks under 
npire; but the feeling which rendered ’ such subjects 
lent was not that of true Greek art, and they are essentially 
teristic of the New Attic school which attained its height 
ne under the early emperors. 

re is a class of coins which is always considered as part of 
raeco-Roman, although in some respects distinct. This 
colonial series, struck in Roman coloniae, and having 
always Latin inscriptions. As, however, these coloniae 
owns in all parts of the empire, from Emerita in Spain 
la) to Bostra in Arabia, in the midst of a Greek population 
ten. of Greek origin, their coins help to complete the series 
c money, and, as we might expect, do not very- markedly 
from the proper Greek imperial coins except in having 
inscriptions and showing a preference for Roman types. 

have now to speak of the meaning of the inscriptions of 
coins. These are either principal or secondary; but the former 
are always intended when inscriptions are mentioned 
without: qualification, since the secondary ones are non- 
essential. The inscription of civic money is almost always 
.me of . the people by which it was issued, in the genitive 
as A0HNAIfEN on coiris of the Athenians, 2YPAK02I&N 
is of the Syracusan's, or the name of the city in the genitive 
ir, as AK-f ArA^TTOS at Agrigentum., The inscription of 
noney is the name, or name and title, of the sovereign, in 
litive, as AAEgANAPOY, or BA2IAEi22 AAEgANAPOY, 
ris of Alexander the Great. Instead of this genitive: an ad- 
is sometimes Tound, as '’ApKafitii6p on ^earjy Arcadian coins, 
fipeios on staters, of Alexander of Pherae. , This ; genitive or 
val form implies a nominative understood, which has been 
lly supposed to be i>6 ptapa “ money,”' or the name of some 
ination. : ' “ ** ■* ’’ • , -’ i ! '' ' * : 

'e are a few instances in which a nominative of this kind is 
»ed on coins— -<£AEN02 EMI EHMA, “ I am the badge 
eno (P).or Phanes ” on an archaic Ionian coin; TOPTYInOS 
\IMA, “the striking, struck piece, or type of Gortys 
DION TO HAIM A SEY0A APTYPION (silver money), or 
LA ('‘striking” or “struck piece”); and KQTY02 


cians, attord no evidence ror oreeK usage, i ne otner instances tail 
archaic) point to the nominative understood in early times being in 
reality: some word meaning type, or .badge. But, if so, .this latent 
nominative; was eventually superseded by one. meaning “^money ” 
or “ coin.". .Thus the staters of Alexander of Pherae are. inscribed 
’AXe^Mpetos, his drachms 'A Xe^ai^peid. Probably from 'the 4th 
century onwards “ coin ” was always understood;- Occasionally 
the name of the issuing authority ds found in the nominative, 2 as 
Kvpe (at > Cumae), Ad^Xe (Zancle-Messana), /A0e. 6 5epos on a 
late coia. probably issued by the Athenians in Delos,. T&pas at 
Tarentum. These are by no means always descriptive of the type, 
but merely a straightforward way of naming the issuing authority. 
The simple inscriptions of the early period of.Greek coinage are under 
the kings and the Roman empire replaced by elaborate legends, .most 
of which, however, fall under -the description above given. ‘ ■ A 
certain number of inscriptions directly describe the type (not merely 
giving the name of its oWner) as ZJo-lrroXis (the goddess of Gelh) or 
Nt/ca(at Terina). Others, especially in Roman times, indicate the 
reason of : issue, as Tov5.aias . eaXcoKriqts on coins of Judaea undei 
Vespasiap, or names, of .festivals, for . which ; the coins were issued. 
These, however, properly belong to the class of secondary inscriptions 
which either describe secondary r types, as A0AA, “ rewards/’ 
accompanying the representation of the arms given to the victor 
in the exergues of Syracusan decadrachms/ or are the names of 
magistrates or other officers, or in regal coins those of cities, or ate 
those of the engravers of the dies, of whom sometimes two were 
employed, one for the obverse and the other for the reverse, or are - 
dates. These inscriptions are often but abbreviations or monograms, 
especially when they indicate cities on the, regal coins. . : - , : 

The importance of Greek coins as illustrating the character ’of 
contemporary art cannot be easily overrated. They are beyond.aU 
other monuments the grammar of Greek art. Their geo- ^ . ■ 

graphical and historical range is Only limited by Greek coins. 

history, and the Greek world; as a series they may be 
called complete ; in quality they . are usually worthy of a place beside 
contemporary sculpture, having indeed a more uniform merit/ they 
are sometimes tfie work of great artists, and there is no question of 
their authenticity, nor have they suffered from the injurious hand of 
the restorer. Thus they tell us what other monuments leave untold, 
filling up gaps in the sequence of works of art, and revealing local 
schools known from them alone. 

The art of coins belongs to the province of relief, which lies between 
the domains of sculpture and of painting, partaking of the character 
of both, ±>ut most influenced by that which was dominant in each age. 
Thuspn antiquity relief mainly shows the rule of sculpture; in tfie 
Renaissance that of painting. ( . 

It may be expected that Greek coins will bear the impress of the 
sister art Of sculpture, filling up the gaps in the sequence of examples 
of the art of which we have remains, telling us somewhat of that 
which has but a written tradition. Our, first duty is to endeavour to 
place the documents in the best order, separating the geographical 
from the historical indications, first examining the evidence of local 
schools, then those of the succession of styles. It is from coins alone 
that we can discover the existence of great locaLschools, reflecting 
the character pi the different branches of the Hellenic race. In 
tracing the changes in these schools ;’we gain a great addition to our 
ideas of the successive styles, and chrr detect new examples of those 
which owe their fame to the leading masters. But in dealing with 
works in relief we have the advantage due to their intermediate 
character.^ .In , our larger geographical horizon we can trace the 
character of the successive styles, not of sculpture only, but also of 
sculpture and painting. 

Greek coins clearly indicate three great schools, each with its 
subordinate groups. The school of central Greece holds the first 
place, including the northern group centred in Thrace ^ 

and Macedonia, and the southern in the Peloponnesus, schools. 
with the outlying special schools of Crete and Cyrene. 

The Ionian school has its northern group, Ionia,. Mysia and 
Aeolis, and its southern, Rhodes and Caria. Beyond these are 
certain barbarous and semi-barbarous , groups, of which the 
most important is that of eastern, Asia Minor, Persia and 
Phoenicia, with Cyprus. The school of the West comprises the 
two groups of Italy and Sicily. 

The whole duration of, the schools is limited, by the repulse of 
the Persians and the accession of Alexander, from 480 to 332'iBve. 
Before this age all is archaic, and it is hard to trace local character- 
istics. After it, the centralizing policy of the sovereigns an^ the 
fall of the free cities destroyed local art. In certain cultivated 
centresfunder enlightened kings a local art arose,, but it speedily 
became-general, and we have thus to think of a succession of. styles 

1 The arms [ on the Syracusan : decadrachms represent, a reward 
given to the victors in the Assinarian games (see below). 


n the study of each school we have first to determine its in the air and flowing draperies.. It must be* remembered that, 
racter, and then to look in its successive phases for the while 'Hellas produced the great sculptors, western Asia Minor 
le nee of the great masters of style. Two dangers must bred, the great painters after Polygnotus, himself a sculptor in 
avoided. We must not too sharply divide the sculptors painting rather than a painter. In the native, land of Zeuxis, 
the painters as if they always were true to the special Parrhasius and Apelles we see the evidence of the rule of painting, 
ctions of their arts. It is well to bear in mind that the The technical skill is inferior to that of the West, yet the skill in 
iest great painter, Polygnotus, was a portrayer of character, modelling is far greater, and has no parallel in the medallic work 
6s f}6oypa<j>os , rjdiKos, as Aristotle calls him, whereas the of any other time or country. 

st great sculptors represented expression (ra 7ra0i?). Thus The school of the West, if we except such outlying examples of 
e rjQos is the special province of sculpture, and ra 7r adrj of the art of Hellas as those of Thurium and Terina, has its. highest 
iting, sculpture first weighed down the balance, afterwards expression in Italy, its most characteristic in Sicily. ^ 
iting; but it must be remembered that relief can be truer It has distinctive qualities throughout the age. Even e es 
>ainting than sculpture in the round, which is more limited in the earlier period we trace a striving; after beauty and a 
the conditions of the material and mechanical necessities, delicacy of finish, with a weakness of purpose, that , mark 
second danger is due to the ease with which local qualities the school with an influence increasing to a time long after the 
/ be ascribed to the influence of a leading style. It is also extinction of its rivals. At the same time there is a knowledge 
e borne in mind that the movement of art in coins was during of the capacity of the materials and the. form of the coin and 
period slower than in sculpture — hence an influence more a masterly power of finish,- on the whole a completeness . of 
eral than particular. Pheidias and Myron do not make their technical skill which is unequalled. The result in the lower 
k so much as Polyclitus. In all cases the direct influence subjects is splendid, if wanting in variety, but in the higher we 
reat masters is to be looked for later than their age. miss the noble achievements of the greater schools. So far there 

'he school of central Greece in its southern group, comprehend^ is a general agreement in the northern and southern groups. 
Attica, is remarkable for its widespread extent. It has its Yet the Italian shows a nobler and simpler style, with some 
colonies in Magna Graecia at Thurium, an Athenian affinity to that of central Greece, which we look for in vain in 
foundation, probably at Terina, and in Macedonia at Sicily, though we are dazzled by the rich beauty of the; magni- 
Amphipolis and Chalcidice under Athenian rule. It fleent series of coins which marks her wealthiest age. . Sicilian 
le shows instances comparable to the works of Pheidias, though art has this apparent advantage, that the great cities, save 
most numerous fine works are of the age of Polyclitus and Syracuse, perished in the Carthaginian invasion, or under the 
: of Praxiteles and Scopas. Its qualities may be seen by tyranny of the elder Dionysius. Thus we have no important 
iparison of the same subjects as treated by the other schools works save of Syracuse during the second half. of our period, and 
groups. The earliest works are marked more than any cannot judge fully to what this school would have fallen. The 
irs by the qualities of high promise which characterized the key to this exceptional development of Greek art is found in 
inetan marbles — the same dignified self-restraint and calm the absence of sculptors or painters in the West, except only 
plicity. Next we perceive a series strong in style, and Pythagoras of Rhegium at the very beginning of the age, whose 
tving that lofty dignity, that reposeful embodiment of influence is thought to be traceable on the money of his native 
racter, which are the stamp of the works of Pheidias and his town. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that many pf the 
temporaries. The subjects are more remarkable for fidelity, Sicilian die-engravers, as Phrygillos (to mention one whose 
tdth and boldness than for delicacy of execution or elabora- signature is actually found on .an intaglio) were gem-engravers. 

of ornament. Every subject is ideal, even the portrayal The Western art is that of engravers accustomed to minute and 
.nimal form. Thus the character shows us what divinity is decorative work, uninfluenced by sculpture or painting. Their 
nded and the ideality what is intended by the representation designs will not bear enlargement, which only enhances the 
)east or bird. From these works we pass to those which charm of those of the other leading schools. Those of the 
;ct the style of the time of Praxiteles and Scopas, when the great Syracusan decadrachms are small; those of the minute 
lence of painting began to be felt, and art inclined towards hectae of Cyzicus are large. 

Eng and descended to sentiment. Still, to the last, character The most important of the lesser schools is the Cretan. Crete, 
s these coins, and the chief difference we see is in the increased retaining the primitive life of older Hellas, was never truly 
i of beauty for its own sake and the fondness for representing civilized, but to the last enjoyed the privileges and Crete 
cement, not to the exclusion of repose, but by its side. In exhibited the faults of an undeveloped, condition,. 

;r respects there is little change except in the finer execution Producing in the age of high art neither sculptor nor painter 
more ornamental quality of the work. Even when the of renown, the Cretans, to judge from their coins, were copyists of 
ttest achievement of the Sicilian school, the female head on nature or art. At first rude, their work acquires excellence in 
decadrachms of Syracuse, is copied by the Locrians and the design, but never in execution. While we see their poor reproduc- 
»senians, the larger quality of the school of Greece asserts tions of the designs of the Peloponnesus, we are amazed by their 
f, and the copy is better than the original: there is less skill fn portraying nature. Their gods are seated in trees with a 
Eke and more breadth. The northern group is at first ruder, background of foliage. Their bulls are sketched as they wandered 
Eie age of Pheidias severer, and afterwards it merges into the in the meadows. All fitness for the mode of relief, as well as for 
Lter softness of its southern rival. If it copies, as Larissa may the material and the shape of the coin, is entirely ignored. 
y Syracuse and Neapolis in Campania, it again asserts its Hence a delight in foreshortening, and a free choice of subject 
^rior simplicity, and wd prefer the copy to the original. with no reference to the circle in which it must be figured. In 

he Ionian school lacks the sequence which the rest of the spite, however, of their skill, the Cretans, never attempted the 
ek world affords. It is broken by the baneful influence of three-quarter face, which is at once the best suited to , the surface 
the Persian dominion, and consequently the best works of a coin and the^most trying to the skill of the artist. Yet their 
belong to the earliest and latest part of the period, work is delightfully fresh, as if done in the open air. There is no 
earliest coins, of the Aeginetan age, present nothing special; idealism, but much life and movement. In a word, the school is 
later, of the time of Praxiteles and Scopas, comprise works naturalistic and picturesque. Its works are of the highest value 
inferior to those of central Greece, and remarkable, like the in the study of Greek art, but as examples of the application of 
item and the Cretan, as the sole records of a school otherwise that art to coins they are to be used with caution. Nowhere else 
nown. They are markedly characterized by the qualities do we see the artist so freely copying nature and art, nowhere so 
he style of feeling, that of Praxiteles and Scopas; but more unshackled by academic rules, nowhere so little aware of the 
1 this, they are the expression of that style in pictorial form, limitation of his province. ■>. 
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and true coins are discriminated from such modern falsifi- 
cations as have been struck, and in some degree frorff those 
which have been cast. Our direct information bn the 
is extremely scanty, but we are enabled by careful inference 
n a very near approximation to the truth on ail the most 
nt points. 

e dies used by the Greeks exceedingly few have been pre- 
In the museum at Sofia is an iron die for the reverse of a 
Philip II. of Macedon; and several Gaulish dies exist. Most 
dies are of bronze, others of hardened iron or steel. The 
vere, as a rule, first cast, sometimes in a spherical form, some- 
l a form more resembling that assumed by the finished coin, 
nk was placed between two dies, the lower, let into an anvil, 
ng the obverse, the other, let into the end of a bar, producing 
;rse. The bar was struck with a hammer, so that the blank 
[ at the same time the impressions of both dies. This general 
> of course often modified;* in some parts of the Greek world 
were hinged together, in others not; and this arrangement of 
the dies came in at different times in different places. The 
jry of striking was probably much elaborated under the 
empire, but a collar seems never to have been used in ancient 
Greek dies must usually have worn out very quickly; hence 
mous number of slightly varying representations of the same 
But the. idea that it is uncommon to find two Greek coins 
e same die is exaggerated. A great number of early Italian 
man, and a few Greek coins, of large size, were cast in moulds, 
ck; and under the empire many coins, originally struck, were j 
Ced, not always fraudulently, by casting; but the genuine 
coin of small size is, as an almost invariable rule, struck and 
:. . : 

may now pass on to notice the Greek coinage of each 
r, following Eckhel’s arrangement. The series begins 
with Spain, Gaul and Britain, constituting the only 
ot great class of barbarous Greek coinage. It must not 
be supposed that the money of the whole class is of 
one general character; on the contrary, it has very 
divisions, distinguished by marked peculiarities; it has, 
;r, everywhere one common characteristic — its devices are 
: copies of those of Greek or Roman coins. The earliest of 
>arbarous coinages begin with the best imitations of the 
id silver money of Philip II. of Macedon. They probably 
)peared to the north of his kingdom, but the gold soon 
as far as Gaul, and even found their way into southern 
l, by which time the original types had almost disappeared 
h successive degradations. Next in order of time are the 
imitations of Roman coins, the victoriati and denarii of the 
m wealth, which began in Spain and passed into Gaul, being 
t with the gold money of Greek origin; even in Britain 
;er coinage shows much Roman influence. The copper 
of Spain follows the imitated silver types ; that of 
ind Britain, though showing Roman influence, is more 
1 , 

by side with these large coinages we find Greek money 
Dnies in Gaul and. Spain, and a far ampler issue of 
Phoenician coins by the Carthaginian kings and cities 
of the Peninsula. The coinage of Hispania, corre- 
ng to the modern Spain and Portugal, was issued during 
>d of about four centuries, closing in a.d. 41. There are 
asses of money, which in the order of their relative anti- 
are Greek, of two groups, Carthaginian, Romano-Iberian 
itin. The first or older group of Greek money (from before 
b.c.) belongs to the widespread currency, which reveals 
iritime power of the Ionians of Phocaea. It consists of 
ns of the drachm of the Phocaean standard, from the 
or third downwards. Ifs later pieces are of the Phocaean 
of Emporiae, founded by the earlier settlement of Massilia. 
n order and in part contemporary, beginning before the 
! of the 3rd century b.c., come the drachms of Emporiae, 
betray the influence of Siculo-Punic art. Their standard 
ably Carthaginian. Of the neighbouring Rhoda, a Rhodian 
, there is similar money. Carthaginian coins of Spain 
in the same period with the issues. of the great colony of 
^ following the same weights as the Emporian drachms, 
are followed by the issues of the Barcides from 234 to 210 
nth Carthaginian types and of. Phoenician weight, struck 
denominations, from the hexadrachm to. the hemidrachm. 


grounds 01 provenance ana tne possession 01 tne silver mines 
by the Barcide kings, against Muller, who attributes them to 
Africa. The types are Carthaginian, and present some interesting 
subjects. The true Iberian currency begins not long after the 
Punic. The later drachms of Emporiae, ultimately following 
the weight of the contemporary Roman denarius, have Iberian 
legends, and form the centre of a group of imitations issued by 
neighbouring native tribes with their distinctive inscriptions. 
This coinage ceased when the Roman province was formed in 
206 b.c. A little before this date the Romans had begun to 
introduce Latin money; about this time, however, they took 
the backward step of permitting native coinages of Latin weight. 
Probably they found that native legends and types were more 
welcome to their subjects than those of Rome. Consequently 
this coinage of Spain under the republic, which lasted until 
133 b.c., may be almost Considered national. The two provinces 
Hispania Citerior and Hispania Ulterior have this marked 
difference; the coins of the nearer province, of silver and bronze, 
have always Iberian inscriptions on the reverse, and are clearly 
under distinct Roman regulation; those of the farther are 
apparently of independent origin, and consequently bear Iberian, 
Phoenician, Libyo-Phoenician and Latin legends, but they are 
of bronze alone. The interest of these coins lies mainly in their 
historical and geographical information. They bear the names 
of tribes, often the same as those of the town of mintage. The art 
is poor, and lacks the quaint originality and decorative quality of 
that of Gaul. Ultimately the native money was wholly latinizecl 
(133 b.c.), silver was no longer issued, and although the Ulterior 
continued to have its own coinage, in the Citerior only Emporiae 
and Saguntum were allowed to strike coins. Political circum- 
stances for a time renewed the coinage under Sertorius (80-72 
B.c.) in the modified form of a bilingual currency. The purely 
Latin issues of the two provinces, and under the empire more 
largely (from 27 b.c.) of the three, Tarraconensis, Baetica and 
Lusitania, present little of interest. They closed in the reign of 
Caligula (a.d. 37-4*), though in later times purely Roman money 
in gold and silver was issued at different times in Hispania down 
to the establishment of the Visigothic kingdom. 

The imperial money of Hispania introduces us to one of the 
two great classes of provincial coins under the empire; the 
larger of these was the Greek imperial, bearing Greek inscriptions, 
the smaller the Roman colonial, with Latin inscriptions, deriving 
its name from the circumstance that among Greek-speaking 
nations the coloniae were distinguished by the use of the Latin 
language on their money. In the coinage of Hispania, issued by 
a nation adopting Latin for official use, the aspect of the coinage 
is colonial, though it was not wholly issued by colonies. Many 
of the Spanish towns belong to the kindred class of municipia; 
others are neither coloniae nor municipia. In Hispania the 
obverse of the coin bears, as usual in the colonial class, the head 
of the emperor or of some imperial personage, the reverse a 
subject proper to the town. The priest guiding a plough drawn 
by an ox and a cow is peculiarly proper to a colonia, as portraying 
the ceremony of describing the walls of the city, so also an ox, 
with the same reference, the altar of the imperial founder, or, as 
connected with his cultus, a temple, probably in some cases that 
of Roma and Augustus. Other types, however, portray the 
old temples in restored Roman shapes, or indicate directly by 
fishes, ears of corn and more rarely bunches of grapes, the pro- 
ducts of the country. Some original and grotesque types have 
a markedly local character. The money of Augusta Emerita 
(Merida) in Lusitania, a colony of pensioners (emiriti), is specially 
interesting, including as it does the silver issues of P. Carisius, the 
legatus of Augustus. 

The coinage commonly called that of Gaul belongs to the people 
more properly than to the country, for it comprehends pieces 
issued by the Gauls or other barbarians from the 
borders of Macedonia and Illyricum to the English 
Channel and the Bay of Biscay, through Pannonia, part 
of Germany, Helvetia and Gaul. It influenced the money 
of northern Italy, and, crossing the Channel, produced that of 
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e, they are the money of the, Greek colony of Massilia and her 
tendencies, that , of .the Gauls and other barbarians of central 
[ western Europe, that which cam be classed to the tribes and 
jfs of Gaul and the imperial coinage of' that country. The 
is of the Gauls and other barbarians outside Gallia include the 
i coins known as “.rainbow cups ” (Regenbogenschilsselchen ) , 
ch seem to have been an original currency of the tribes in- 
•iting the Bohemian and Bavarian districts, and other gold- 
. silver coins (the later series bearing names in Latin char- 
ts) which circulated in Noricum, Pannonia, Helvetia, Upper 
many, &c. ' • 

'he great mart of Massilia (Marseilles), founded about 600 b.c. 
:he Phocaeans, was the centre of the Greek settlements of Gaul 
silfa. an< ^ northern Spain. Emporiae was her colony, with 
other nearer towns of inferior fame. Yet Massilia 
ays held the first place, as is proved by the abundance of her 
ley. At first it consisted of Phocaean obols, part of the 
espread Western currency already noticed in speaking of 
poriae. These were succeeded by Attic drachms, some of 1 
ch, about Philip of Macedon’s time, are beautiful in style and 
:ution._ . Their obverse type is the head of Artemis, crowned 
1 olive,, at once marking the sacred tree, which had grown 
n a branch carried by the colonists, so. tradition said, with a 
ueof the goddess, from Ephesus, and proclaiming the value 
:he olive-groves of Massilia. On the reverse we note the 
ific lion, , common to it and the last colony of Phocaea, the 
ian Velia in Lucania. These coins circulated extensively in 
tiern Gaul, and were much imitated by the barbarians on 
1 sides of the Alps. | 

‘he Gauls, on their predatory incursions into Greece, must I 
e seized large quantities of the gold coinage circulating there, I 
r -but it is probable that the gold staters of Philip (PL j 
I. fig.. 14)., from which the chief types of the Gaulish ; 
fare deriyed : (PL I. fig; 1), had already found their way; inde- 
denfly of such raids, by means of trade along the Danube 
ey into the districts then inhabited by the Gauls. This is 
r from the fact that the gold coins of Alexander were never, 
silver, rarely, imitated by .the Gauls, yet these were in circula- 
at the time of-, the incursions. Nor did the influence of 
[ip-S silver travel* far west. But his gold money evidently 
r elle<J through central Europe to Gallia. The money of Gallia 
>re the complete Roman conquest, to which it may be anterior 
Ls commencement by; half a century, belongs in the gold to 
raded types of the earlier widespread currency. The un- 
bted gold and electrum cf this, imitative class,- identified as 
fing regal or geographical names, are extremely limited. By 
the most interesting coin of the group is the gold piece which 
rs -the name ;at full length of the brave and unfortunate 
ringetorix. The silver money is comparatively common. 

Gauls were ready to copy any types that came in 
r way, so that in the Coinage of Gaul we find imitations 
he coinage of Tarentum, Campania, various Spanish cities 
1 as Rhoda, and Roman coins of the republic and early 
tire. The effect of the silver of Massilia and other Greek 
pies is .especially r noticeable in S. Gaul, and the Roman 
iriusr naturally exerted a strong influence. The bronze money 
laid is still, more abundant than the silver, and has a special 
rest from its characteristic t}'pes. Some of the later local 
3 are. casts of an alloy of copper and tin called potin , but 
ely a variety of bronze. The Roman Coins recall those of 
>ania, but are limited to a few coloniae. They range in date 
1 Antony and Augustus to Claudius.’ - The best-known coins 
his time, those struck at the colony of Copia Lugdunum 
Dns) with the. “ Altar of Roma and Augustus,” belong, how - 
y strictly -speaking, to the - Roman series. The coins of 
lausus (Nimes), commemorating the conquest of Egypt in ; 
crocodile chained to a palm-free, were sometimes made in 
shape of the hinddeg of an f animal, evidently for dedication- 
3 ,e sacred fountain, from the mud of which all the specimens 
ii$; variety. are derived. -v ■ * 


reiaimng tne raarxs 01 11s parentage, yet wun cnaracters 01 us 
own .due to, independent growth. , Money first came in Britain 
trade by the easiest sea-passage, and, once established in ‘ ‘ "* 

Kent, gradually spread north and west, until the age of the earliet 
Roman wars, when it was issued ' in Yorkshire, probably, in 
Lincolnshire, and in a territory of which the northern limits are 
marked- by the counties of Norfolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, Gloucester and Somerset. 
The oldest coins are gold imitations of Philip’s staters, which, 
whether struck in Gaul or Britain, had a circulation on the British 
side of the Channel. They are the prototypes of all later money. 
From a careful comparison of their weights with those of later 
coins, and from a study of the gradual degradation of the types, 
Evans places the origin of the coinage between 200 and 150 b.c. 
Its close may be placed about the middle of the 1st century a.d. 
The inscribed coins occupy the last century of this period, being 
contemporary with uninscribed ones. The uninscribed coins 
are of gold, silver, bronze and tin, the gold being by far the most 
common. . There is small variety in the types, nearly all in gold 
and silver, and some in copper, presenting in more or less degraded 
form the original Gaulish type for gold. It may be suspected 
that ail new types and the extremely barbarous descendant of 
the tin series are of the age of. the inscribed coins, or but little 
earlier. The Channel Islands are remarkable for a peculiar 
coinage of billon, a very base silver, presenting the usual types 
modified by Gaulish grotesqueness. The place of this group 
in the British series is merely accidental; in character as in 
geography it is Gaulish. 

The inscribed coins are evidently in most cases of chiefs^ 
though it is certain that one towm (Verulamium) and some tribes 
had lhe right of striking money. The most interesting coins‘are 
those of known chiefs and their families— -of Comniiusr> probably 
the active prince mentioned by Caesar, of Dubnovellaunus^ 
mentioned in the famous Ancyra inscription, which' has been 
called the will of Augustus, and most of all the large and interest- 
ing series of Cunobelinus, Shakespeare’s Cymbeline (PL I. fig. 2), 
his brother Epaticeus, and his father Tasciovanus. It is evident 
from the coins and historical evidence collected by Evans that 
Tasciovanus had a long reign. His chief town, as we learn front 
his money, -was Verulamium. His coins are in three metals, 
repeat the traditional types, and present new ones, some showing 
a distinctly Roman influence. The money of Epaticeus is scanty, 
but that of Cunobelinus, with Camulodunum (Colchester) for his 
chief town, is even more abundant than his father’s, indicating- 
a second long reign, and having the same general characteristics. 
The gold shows a modification of the traditional type, the silver' 
and bronze the free action of Roman influence and a remarkable 
progress in art. With the death of this prince not long before 
a.d. 43 the bulk of the British' coinage probably ceases, none being 
known of his sons, Adminius, Togodumnus and the more famous 
Caractacus, but the coins of the Iceni may have continued as 
late as a.d. 50, and the Brigantes issued silver coins as late as 
the time of Cartimandua, wdiose name is partly preserved on one 
of them. 

The ancient coins of Italy occupy the next place. They appear 
to have been struck during a period of more than 500 years, ; the 
oldest being probably of the beginning of the 6th Italy, 
century b.c. and the latest somewhat anterior to the 
time of Julius Caesar. The larger number, however, are of the 
age before the great extension of Roman power, which soon led' 
; to the use of Roman money almost throughout Italy. There are 
two great classes, which may be called the proper Italian and the 
Graeco-Italian; but many coins present peculiarities of both. 
The proper Italian coins'are of gold, silver and bronze. Of these, 
the gold coins are extremely rare, and can never have been 
struck in any large numbers. The silver are - comparatively 
common, but the bronze are very numerous and characteristic. 
A few of the earliest gold and silver coins of Etruria have a 
perfectly plain reverse. The most remarkable bronze coins of this 
class are of the kind called aes grave , most of which were the early 
proper coinage of Rome, although others are known to have been 
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are: always east, and were preceded by formless lumps of 
e,. known as aes < rude, which were ; not properly a state- 
jebvThe designs of > the Italian coins . are generally, if not 
sy of Greek; origins although the influence of' the native, 
alogy maybe sometimes traced. . The, inscriptions are in 
, Gscan or Etruscan, and. follow a native, cxEthography; 
imesori the earlier coins the^ are retrograde. , : The art of 
lass is generally poor, or- even barbarous. , The denomina- 
a-re common to ; Greek money, excep tin the case of the bronze, 

. follows a native system. Of this system the early proper 
in coins afford the best known examples. The Graeco- 
n coins are of gold, silver and bronze. - The silver and 
e.are very common, and the gold comparatively so, although 
t by few states or cities. ■ ; A number of the cities of S> Italy 
[ in the. 6th century coins with an incuse design on the 
>e repeating with slight .modifications the design of the 
se. The . designs are of Greek origin, although here, as in 
roper Italian coins, but less markedly, native influence can 
;ected. : This influence. is- evident in theffrequent occurrence 
>es symbolically representing rivers, showing a bias towards 
Id nature-worship, and stiff more In the use of Latin in- 
ions, with half-Italian forms; of the letters on coins other- 
3 xeek.T Of the best: art of ancient Italian money we have 
ly spoken, and We shall have occasion to mention someiof its 
beautiful examples. The denominations of the gold and 
. coins are unquestionably derived from' those erf Greece,' 
ling to the weight of the Attic talent, the heaviest 
piece being the stater or 3000th part of that talent; in 
there are few tetradrachms, the didrachms, are extremely 
ton, and smaller denominations are usually, not rare. We 
learn ; that the Isilver currency w as chiefly ■ of didrachms, 
sr, pieces being less used, aatd larger ones. scarcely used at 
It Is important here to notice that the interchange of, the 
e or Italian bronze coinage with the Greek silver coinage 
a doublestahdard silver and bronze. The bronze standard, 
ght be suspected, was of Italian; origin, the silver of foreign 
luction. ■ < . 

e peculiarity of the . Italian bronze is that in its oldest cast 
it was of such weight as, to show the absence in some, parts 
country of silver equivalents.. It was long after silver, had 
introduced everywhere- with; struck bronze equivalents,, 
; the heavy coinage (aes grave) went out of circulation, 
ilver money is at first remarkable for the evidence it affords 
extraneous character in, presenting two stan 4 ^ r ds. After- 
*it becomes equivalent to the bronze^ or supplies equivalent 
;, and is quite regular; » The .original, ( condition,of the Italian 
icies is best illustrated by the money of, ■ Etruria in the 
nd' 3rd centuries b.c. .Etruria, be it remembered, was an 
goal of; oriental commerce by sea. At the great mart of, 
Ionia, and in the country round; we find, .besides .a few gold 
not only silver coins of two different foreign : standards,, 
uboic.and the so-called Persic, but also^ cast, aes grave, and 
struck bronze pieces. Without discussing -the origin of these, 
is .currencies it is enough to note that they bear witness to; 
fects of a widely-spread commerce, and Show that here was 
reeting-point of t ho. native system and; of foreign ones. . 
Italy the aes; grave long ruled; Originally it was libral, the 
pal coin being the as,, nominally of the weight of the Italic 
1 of 273 grammes; this, at least, is the weight of the earliest; 
m coinage. On the other hand, the aes grave of some places 
Italy, as:Hatria and A riminum, is heavier. The- successive 
tions of the as belong to, Roman numismatics, and it is only 
sary here to add that they affected the local bronze coinages 
ly fell under the rule of the republic. The silver coinages, 
e other, hand, survived for a longer time throughout, the 
: cities. Apart from the, complicated silver coinage of 
ia, and from . the .Roman issues, we find i in central Italy 
silver rcoins; (the; unit of i*i8 grammes being the equivalent, 
rate of' ir 2 59, of a bronze as of- 1 X:io oz.) and a large silver 
;e of ’.didrachms and . smaller denominations in lower -Italy.. 


find Etruscan inscriptions on the coins of Etruria., and Osc'aii oh 
some of those of middle and lower. Italy, where they are eclipsed 
in number and style by the Greek issues. The chief silver 
standards 1 of S : . -Italy are (1) the Campanian (with a didrachm 
of '7 -41: grammes) ;’ (2) the Italic,’ With a stater of 8* 16 grammes', 

; divided Into thirds; and (3). the Tarentine, with a stater of 8-32 
grammes, divided into halves. . The Tarentine stater was ; known 
as PovjjLfios. The independent coinage of Italy, with one exception , 
came to an end in 89 b.c. • . ^ 

Beginning in the north of Italy, the first coins that strike us 
are those of Populonia in Etruria. The silver money of this 
place is generally of the peculiar fabric in which the reverse is left 
perfectly plain." The aes grave of upper and middle Italy was 
largely. dominated by the issues of the Roman mints at Rome 
and Capua (to be treated later). . Samnium shows us a- curious 
revival of native silver money after the local coinage of the Italian 
towns had been almost abolished by Rome. It was the result of 
the Social or Marsic War of the confederate tribes, who. struck 
for Italy against the Roman supremacy during the years between 
90 and 88 B.c. The coins present the head of Italia, and reverse 
. types, of which the most striking are warriors, varying in number, 
taking , an oath over a sacrificial pig, and a bull for Italy goring 
the prostrate wolf of Rome. The inscriptions are Oscan or, 
Latin. 

Certain of the Greek towns of Italy deserve special mention for 
the splendour of their coinage — beautiful in style and delicate in : 
execution. In-Campania (leaving the Romano-Campanian ‘ v 
for later notice) the two most interesting currencies are of . £* ? ‘ ' 

Cumae and Neapolis, the modern Naples. Cumae presents 0 

silver money of the archaic and the early fine style, yr ■ 
in which last we first observe the peculiar naiVet6 of westerii 
Greek art before it had attained elaboration. The abundant silver 
coins of Neapolis are of the early and the late fine periods and of the 
decline. The types are usually the head of the siren Partheriope,; 
more rarely Athene; the reverse presents the man-headed bull 
common on Campanian money, and possibly meant for the river-god 
: Achelods, father of the Sirens. The bronze money is of good style, 
and age hasbeautified it’With the rich blue or green patina due tx> the: 
sulphurous soil. When we reach Calabria the Greek money startler 
us in astonishing wealth -Obbeatity ini the currency bf the opulent and 
luxurious mart of Tarehtum, second only to Syracuse in the' whole 
West, ( of all the main periods of art, and including in the age of its- 
present prosperity and its fall (the time of the contest with Rome)- 
the most abundant gold issues of any Greek city. The gold money of 
| Tarentum (see Plate) is a delight to the eye, with the varied beauty 1 
of its gem-like types, which, while they show the gem-engraver’s art, 
prove the medallist’s knowledge of the rich but opaque metallic 
material. Several heads bf divinities adorn these coins, and the chief 
reverse types relate to the legendary founder, Taras, >son of Poseidon. 
Always a youth, he appears as a charioteer,- perhaps as a horseman, 
and riding on a dolphin— the familiar Tarentine type. The most- 
remarkable subject represents him with outstretched arms praying; 
to Poseidon, probably in allusion to the Tarentines’ appeal to Spairta 
for aid about 346 B.c. (PI. I. fig.3). The silver coinage is chiefly of 
didrachms of reduced Corinthian weight. The prevalent type is 
Taras seated on a dolphin; in the earliest money the type is singly 
and repeated incuse on the reverse; afterwards this subject occupies 
; the reverse, and, itself a charming composition, is delightfully varied; 
On the early fine coins the people or demos, personified generally as 
a youth; often holding a spindle, occupies- the obverse, but gives place 
1 in the 4th century to a horseman in. various attitudes, affording great 
scope to; the engraver’s skill ; probably he is Taras himself, save when; 
he is a full-grown warrior. These representations illustrate : the 
famed horsemanship of the Tarentines, and refer to contests and v 
games which- were probably local. Heraclea in Lucania shows us 
didrachms of the fine age, with heads of Athene and subjects con- 
nected with Heracles: the- contest with the Nemean lion. is most 
skilfully treated, and the series is very characteristic of the gem- 
engraver’s art. The powerful city of Metapontum begins with early 
coins having the incuse reverse, and then displays a long series 
stretching down to the decline of art. The constant type, which 
recurs with the heraldic instinct of the West, is the ear of barley, 
reminding , us of the. “ golden harvest *\ (xp^oOv 8 &pos) which the 
Metapofttines dedicated at Delphi. Like the Tarentine badge, it 
first occupies the obverse, then the reverse, Balanced by a charming 
series of heads of divinities. Persephone is the most appropriate 
counterpart;, we also note heads of Concordia ('0/x6i/ot a) and Hygieia, 
marked by an ingenuous grace peculiar to the early fine work of the 
Western s.chool, of Leucippus the founder as a helmeted warrior 
(occurring 1 on a rare tetradrachm and the usual didrachnis), and 
many other types of unusual variety and originality of conception. 


suai incuse iaDnc; to us capture Dy u.e i^ucanians eany 
! 4th century. Its successor Paestum began to coin about 
md was allowed to keep its mint open even after 89 b.c., 
all other local mints in Italy were closed, until the time of 
us. 

: ancient Sybaris, famous for her luxury, has left archaic coins; 
as, however, destroyed by Croton in 510 B.c. The Athenian 
' of Thurium eventually arose near the site of the old Sybaris 
i, and immediately began to issue a splendid series of coins, 
nly is the face of the coin occupied by the head of Athene, and 
eat currency, as at Athens, of tetradrachms, but the severe 
/ of the style points to the direct influence of the art of central 
2 (PI. I. fig. 4). The head of Athene is covered by a helmet 
*d first with a wreath of olive and then a splendid figure of the 
Dnster Scylla. The reverse shows a bull butting (0o6pios), in 
ingly ideal form. Probably the obverse type affords the nearest 
ion of the masterpiece of Pheidias, or at least the closest 
ing of his style. 

a, the last colony of Phocaea, whose citizens sailed away to 
r west rather than submit to the Persian tyrant (544 B.C.), 
coins from its foundation. The pieces of fine work witness to 
La tic origin in the types of the lion, devouring the stag or as 
le device, while the obverse displays the head of Athene so 
in favour in Magna Graecia. The style, which lacks strength 
>t beauty, is Italian, and we see no trace of the pictorial qualities 
iian art, which indeed had not taken its mature form when 
lies left the mother country. 

: Bruttii are the first native Italians whom we find striking 
Greek coinage. Their gold and silver is of late style, the gold 
iting the head of Poseidon and Thetis on a sea-horse, the 
the head of Thetis and the figure of Poseidon, both with other 
ts. Caulonia has early coins running down to the early fine 
, mythologically interesting in type, and the later with a 
fully designed stag on the reverse. For Croton the ruling type 
tripod.. The eagle occurs on the obverse and the tripod on tne 
e. The bird of Zeus is inferior to that at Agrigentum, as this 
is inferior to the eagle of Elis. We note also beautiful types of 
les seated, one of marvellously delicate work, on the reverse of 
Apollo aims an arrow at the Python from behind his tripod — 
arkable composition. The other Heracles types form a most 
sting series of recollections, 41 memory sketches,” of a famous 
, the pose of which recalls the so-called Theseus of the 
?non, while the obverse presents the head of the Hera Lacinia 
ipped on the promontory close by. The latest coins, like the 
si ones of Metapontum, are weak and pretty. The money of the 
Epizephyrii affords two curious types of reverse, Eirene seated, 

: style, with the legend EIPHNH AOKPUN, and the later yet 
-emarkable subject of Roma seated while Pistis crowns her, the 
I being PHMA III 2 TI 2 AOKPUN. There are beautiful coins 
little known town of Pandosia, bearing the head of the nymph 
>sia (?) ; the reverse has the river Crathis, a splendid head of the 
an Hera, and Pan. 

:gium was closely connected with Messene in Sicily opposite, 
hus the great Sicilian currency of tetradrachms prevails, 
laus, tyrant of Rhegium from 494 to 476 b.c,, early in his rule 
ed Messene through Samian adventurers. The coins of both 
at first present Samian types, and then, the Samians having 
;xpelled, Anaxilaus commemorates his Olympic victory in the 
;ar. The same type appears at Messene and last longer, 
th cases the reverse bears a running hare, an animal which 
laus introduced into Sicily, The later 5th-century coinage of 
um shows a seated figure of the Rhegine Demos, and a fine head 
olio, by the engraver Hippocrates. 

: little-known town of Terina is illustrious as having produced 
is of silver didrachms which, on the whole, is the most beautiful 
ly (PI. I. fig. 5). The obverse has the head of a goddess, who 
grayed winged on the reverse — a wonderfully fine subject, well 
ved and most delicately executed in a variety of different 
des, some recalling the Victories which adorn the balustrade 
temple of Wingless Victory at Athens. Very curiously, the 
j of Terina begins with an archaic coin which bears on the 
e the named figure of a Wingless Victory, surrounded by the 
ivreath. 

^ coinage of Sicily is Greek. The Hellenic and Carthaginian 
ies of the coast left the barbarous natives undisturbed in the 
inland country, and both issued Greek money, the 
Punic with a tincture of Phoenician style. The coinage 
s from the 6th century b.c. until the subjugation of the 
l by the Romans, after which a few cities struck colonial 
perial coins for a short space. The marked periods are 
of the preponderance of Syracuse from 480 to 212 B.C., 
upted by the great Carthaginian wars, which were fatal 
e cities of the southern coast. The coinage is in gold 
lectrum, mainly issued at Syracuse, in silver and in bronze, 
tandardis Attic, except the earliest money of the Chalcidian 


Aegmetan weight. The metrology of Sicily has a distinct 
relation to that of Italy. Here also there is a double standard, 
silver and bronze, and in consequence an intrusive silver coin, 
differing but little from the obol, weighing 0*87 instead of -73 
grammes, the silver equivalent of the bronze litra, whose name 
it borrows. The litra in bronze was the Sicilian pound of 218 
grammes, equal to half an Attic mina, and to two-thirds of the 
Roman libra or pound. So ? important was the litra in Sicily 
that the silver litra supplanted the obol, and the didrachm was 
sometimes called a stater of ten litrae, the decadrachm a piece of 
fifty litrae, pentecontalitron. The leading coin is the tetra- 
drachm, not, as in Italy, the didrachm. 

The Sicilian money is of extremely careful artistic work, not 
unfrequently even in the case of bronze allowing for a more 
rapid execution of the die; and the highest technical excellence 
is attained. The art is that of the southern branch of the great 
Western school, generally more skilful than the art of southern 
Italy, but less varied. The earlier fine work has a naive beauty 
peculiar to the West and almost confined to Sicily; all that 
follows is evidently gem-engravers’ work. These coins are 
remarkable for the frequency of artists’ signatures, which for 
the short period of highest skill are almost universal on the 
larger silver money of Syracuse, and occur less frequently on 
that of the other great cities. Among these artists may be 
mentioned Exacestidas (at Camarina), Eucleidas, Eumenes, 
Phrygillus (at Syracuse), Euaenetus (Syracuse, Camarina, 
Catana), Cimon (Messana, Syracuse PI. I. figs. 7, 8), Heracleidas 
and Choirion (Catana). As in Italy, the decline is more rapid 
than elsewhere in the Greek world, in consequence of the 
inherent weakness of the style; but it is in part due to the 
calamities of the island, as of lower Italy. 

The fame won by the tyranni and other leading aristocrats of 
Sicily in the great national contests of Hellas, in the race with 
the quadriga, the mule-car and the horse, led to the introduction 
and supremacy of types commemorating these victories, probably 
in most cases those achieved at Olympia. It is obvious that no 
success could be so appropriately figured on the coinage; the 
charioteer or the horseman, not the city, was the victor, but at 
the same time the renown of the city was indissolubly connected 
with the citizen who won it. Hence these types are almost 
confined to states ruled by tyranni or oligarchies; outside Sicily 
they are practically only found at Rhegium when it was closely 
connected with Sicily, at Cyrene, in the money of Philip II. of 
Macedon and at Olynthus and in Euboea. The horseman is not 
a frequent type; the mule-car is' limited to Messene (and 
Rhegium); but the quadriga becomes the stereotyped subject 
for the reverse of the great Sicilian tetradrachms — the bulk of 
the coinage — and only escapes heraldic sameness by a charming 
variety in the details. In the age of finest art a divinity of the 
city takes, in Homeric guise, the place of the charioteer, or 
Victory herself so wins the contest; commonly she hovers 
above, about to crown the charioteer or the horses. Yet more 
interesting are the types connected with nature- worship, 
especially those portraying river-gods in the form of a man- 
headed bull, or a youth with the budding horns of a calf, or in the 
shape of a dog, and also the subjects of the nymphs of fountains. 
These types occur on either side of the coin. On nearly all, 
one side (in early times the reverse, later the obverse) is held by 
the head of a divinity, Persephone and Athene taking the first 
place. 

The leading position which Syracuse held in the island makes 
it proper to notice her splendid currency first, the finest for 
knowledge of the materials, for skill in suitably filling 
the space, and for delicacy of execution in the whole 
range of Greek money, though we miss the noble simplicity 
of Greece, the strong feeling of western Asia Minor, and the 
simple picturesqueness of Crete. Syracuse was founded in 
734 b.c. by Archias of Corinth, an origin which, remembered 
on both sides, served her well in later history.- In the 6th 
century, perhaps while still under the oligarchy of the Geomori, 
she issued her most archaic silver money, which; primitive as 


tc contest. Gelo, tyrant of Gela, won the chariot race at 
ia in 488 b.c., secured Syracuse in 485 b.c., and, when 
rthaginians, probably by agreement with Xerxes, invaded 
utterly routed them at the great battle of Himera (480 
he Salamis of the West. These events find their record 
ssue and subjects of his Syracusan money, which, however, 
ruck, as usual in that age, in the name of the people, 
lariot type is varied, for Victory appears hovering above 
arioteer, about to crown the horses, and the coins issued 
he great battle show the lion of Libya beneath the car in 
jrgue (PI. I. fig. 6). These last pieces are fixed in date by 
mous story how Gelo’s wife Demarete, having gained 
able terms for the vanquished Carthaginians, was presented 
;m with a hundred talents of gold, by means of which 
oined the great silver pieces of fifty litrae or ten drachms, 
were called after her Demareteia. They bear the head of 
y, crowned with laurel, and the quadriga and lion. The 
of Himera and the death of Gelo (478 B.c.), fix the date of 
emarkable coins, which close the archaic series of Syracuse 
vt us a fixed point in Greek art, at about 479 b.c. 
o I. (478-466 b.c.), the brother and successor of Gelo, 
Lies the same types, alluding, as Head well remarks (, loc . 

> his great victory over the Etruscans off Cumae (474 b.c.), 

^ marine monster in the exergue of the reverse which 
s the vanquished maritime power. It is to be noted that 
0 introduces the Victory in the chariot type, so in the 
lan type we now first see Victory crowning the rider, 
rad won an Olympic victory in the four-horse contest, 
in the horse-race, though he also won with the four horses 
Pythian games. With Hiero's money we say farewell 
laic art. The female heads on the obverse now have the 
profile and show beauty and variety, and the horses are 
xceptionally represented in rapid action. With the short 
Thrasybulus, the last brother of the house, it came to an 
nd the age of the democracy (466-406 b.c.) began. The 
es by land and sea of Gelo and Hiero had established the 
of the city on a sure basis, and fifty years of prosperity 
id. To the earlier part of this age belong the beautiful 
ional coins in which the female heads are marked by a 
ul simplicity of beauty combined with fanciful and even 
tic treatment of the hair; the reverses remain extremely 
Towards the close of this age, beginning about 430, 
are very fine works, the first signed coins, with the old 
j yet with greater freedom of style, the horses of the | 
ga in rapid movement. 

victory of Syracuse in the contest with Athens was the 
>n for the reissue of ten-drachm pieces, commonly but 
ously called medallions. On the reverses of these are a 
ous chariot and a panoply of arms, representing the 
offered at the games by which the Syracusans corn- 
rated the defeat of the Athenians on the Assinarus in 
On the obverses is the head of the local nymph Arethusa. 
"signs are by the artists Cimon (PI. I. fig. 8), Euaenetus, 
third who is nameless. These pieces continued to 
ued down to about 360 b.c. through the Dionysian 
. Contemporary with them are numerous splendid tetra- 
ns— -signed and unsigned — as well as the first gold 
•ronze issued by Syracuse. The interference of Dion 
racusan politics (357-353) was marked by the intro- 
n of an electrum coinage, and of a silver didrachm of 
hian type, corresponding in weight to the tridrachm of 
h, and with the same types, the head of Athena and the 
is. The Dionysian dynasty closed in anarchy, until 
ise appealed to Corinth, and Timoleon was sent to restore 
'344 b.c.). His advent marks an epoch in Sicilian coinage, 
stored the gold coinage and issued various silver coins 
allude to Corinth and to liberty, and under his influence 
small cities in Sicily awoke to political life as members of 
son’s league and issued a scanty but interesting bronze 
;e. The Syracusan democracy was overthrown in 317 B.C. 


the royal style, and his coins, a reflection of earlier work, give 
his name first without and then with the title king — a double 
innovation. The most interesting of his coins are those which 
bear allusions to his campaign in Africa. 

The tyrant Hicetas (288-280 b.c.) and the next ruler, Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus (278-275 b.c,), continue the coinage, Pyrrhus 
issuing money in the name of the Syracusans and also striking 
his own pieces. The departure of Pyrrhus led to the establish- 
ment by Hiero II. ( c . 270-216 b.c.) of a dynasty which, so long 
as he ruled, restored the ancient prosperity and preponderance 
of the rule of his namesake. At first content with inscribing 
his name alone, he soon not only takes the title of king, conferred 
on him in the early years of his reign, but also places his portrait 
on the money. Of his time is the beautiful portrait of his queen 
PhUistis. The money of the short reign of Hieronymus (215- 
214 b.c.) and of the brief democracy which fell before the Romans 
(2 14-2 1 2 b.c.) close the independent series of this great city. 
But her name still appears in bronze money issued after the 
conquest. 

Taking the rest of the money of Sicily in alphabetical order, we 
first note a very fine bronze coin bearing a beautiful female head, 
perhaps that of Sicilia, crowned with myrtle, and a lyre, nth 
which belongs to the time of Timoleon's league. This coin c .,. er f 
is conjecturally attributed to Adranum. The first great 0 

town is Agrigentum, represented by archaic, transitional, ** 
and fine coins, the fine series ending with the overthrow of the city 
by the Carthaginians in 406 b.c. — a blow from which it never re- 
covered. The usual types are the eagle and the fresh-water crab, 
but in the age of finest art we see two eagles devouring a hare (cf. 
Aeschylus, Agam. 109 seq.) and a victorious chariot; these occur in 
the rare decadrachm (PI. I. fig. 9), on which the river-god Acragas 
himself drives the car, and the tetradrachms. The eagle is superior 
to that of Croton, inferior to that of Elis. Many of the bronze coins 
are of good work. The type most worthy of note is the head of a 
river-god, with the name Acragas, which was that of the local stream, 
and on the reverse an eagle standing on an Ionic capital, the Olympic 
turning-post. The success of Agrigentum at the games is attested by 
Pindar., while Virgil (Aen. hi. 704), Gratius {Cyneg. 526) and Silius 
Italicus (xiv. 210) mention its ancient renown for horses. 

The money of Camarina is of especial beauty and interest. Camar- 
inastruck but few coins before the year of liberation (461), soon after 
which was issued a didrachm having on the obverse a helmet upon a 
round shield and on the reverse a pair of greaves, between which is a 
dwarf palm. This piece is followed by tetradrachms and didrachms 
of the best period, most beautiful in style, and varying a little from 
difference of age. The tetradrachms bear on the obverse the head 
of Heracles in the lion's skin, and on the reverse Athena as a victor at 
the Olympic games in a quadriga. It was Athena, protector of the 
city (7roXi&ox€ riaW&s), whose sacred grove was made more illustrious 
by the success of Psaumis. The didrachms have on the obverse the 
head of a river-god, portrayed as a young man with small horns and 
with wet hair. Of the two rivers of Camarina, the Oanus and the 
Hipparis, the Hipparis is here represented, for in one case the name 
is given on the coin. Pindar seems to show the same preference, for, 
while he merely mentions the Oanus (rorapdv . . . "Uaviv), he speaks 
of the sacred channels by which the Hipparis watered the city (ctpvovs 
Txxapts oJcriv &p5ei <rrpar6v). On the reverse the nymph 
Camarina {'Slueavov difyarep . . . K apaplva) is seen carried across 
•her lake {kyxuplw . . . Xipvav) by a swan swimming with expanded 
wings, while she aids it by spreading her veil in the manner 01 a sail. 
Some of these didrachms have on either side, around the chief 
device, fresh-water fishes. The series of Catana comprises fine archaic 
tetradrachms and others of the time of the best art. The archaic 
tetradrachms have the types of a river in the form of a man-headed 
bull and of the figure of Victory, of a type remarkably advanced for 
the time . at which they were struck. From 476 to 461, under the 
name of Aetna, its coinage is represented especially by a unique 
tetradrachm (PI. I. fig. 10), with a wonderful head of Silenus, and Zeus 
as the ^od of the volcano holding a thunderbolt and a sceptre made 
of a vme-branch; before him is an eagle perched on one of the 
Aetnaean pines. The head of Apollo succeeds, with for reverse the 
victorious quadriga, in one case passing the turning-post, an Ionic 
column. Historically interesting is a small silver coin issued by 
Catana and Leontini in alliance between 405 and 403. Eryx towards 
the end of the 5th century produced some rare tetradrachms on 
which Eros is represented at the knees of his mother, asking for the 
dove which she holds. 

Gela is represented by coins of which the archaic tetradrachms 
must be especially mentioned. They have on the obverse the fore- 
part of the river-god Gelas, whence the city took its name. The Gelas 
is represented as a bull, haying the face of a bearded man. On the 
reverse is a victorious quadriga, in some examples represented passing 
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ss of the head'of the Gelas as a young fitem. horned, surrounded 
three fishes, and- on the reverse Victory in a biga with a' -wreath 
ve. Small gold -coins, : and a : didrachm representing; a ;G.eloan 
dry man spearing an Athenian hoplite, are among the coins issued 
•tly before the fall of Gela in 405. The' money of Himera is of 
it interest. The oldest didrachms of Himera,' which probably 
in in the 6th' century B.C., bear bn the obverse a cock and on the 
;rse an incuse pattern ; later, a hen. During: the time that Thero 
^grigentum .held the city (before 480 to. 472), the crab .of 
igentum appears on the didrachmsi The transitional tetra- 
:hrhs bear on the one side a victorious quadriga and’on the other a 
iph sacrificing, near whom a little Silenus stands under the stream 
fountain issuing from a lion’s head in a wall. Leontini is repre- 
:ed. by tetradrachms with the head of Apollo and the victorious 
which gives place to a lion’s head. The series pf Messene begins, 
n the UnvTi was called Zancle, or, as' it. is written upon the coins, 
lcle, with early drachms or smaller pieces of the Aeginetan weight, 
of very archaic work. On the obverse is a dolphin, and around 
sickle; on the reverse the earliest pieces repeat the same design 
ise (as in the earliest coinage of S. Italy), but later we find a shell 
be midst of an i'ncusepattern. The place is said to have received 
Carrie on account’ of the resemblance of the harbour to a sickle 
ftcKov or £ 6 .y>i\rj). Next to these first coins of Zancle may be 
ed, as -the oldest piece of the Attic weight, a tetradrachm with 
Sapiian types, a lion’s scalp on one side and on the other the 
i of a calf, and bearing the inscription MES 2 ENI 0 N. This 
1 was dpubtless struck during the rule ,o,f the Samians, who 
c-'the place about 494. b.c., at the instigation of A naxilaus, tyrant 
Rhegium, by whom they, were subsequently expelled (Thucyd. 
0 . The, next, pieces are the earliest of those which have on the 
crse ; the mule-car and on the reverse a .running hare, like the 
:emporary coins of Rhegium, with .the same devices, and equally 
he rule of Anaxilaus. These types cease at Rhegium, though 
^.’continue at Messene, some of the tetradrachms. bearing them 
ig of the age of fine art. About 450 there uiu$t have been, a 
porar/ restoration of the'Zancleans, who struck a. tetradrachm 
1 Poseidon and the dolphin as .types. A fine piece of rather later 
i represents Pan. cares sing a hare. When the town had. been "seized 
? B.ci) by. the Mamertini, money was struck with their name. 
:os is, represented by early Aeginetic drachms with an archaic 
i. of Dionysus. Immediately after the year of liberation (461) it 
luced a tetradrachm with a head of Dionysus. and,: on the reverse, 
juatting Silenus, remarkable for the study of anatomical detail 
PI. I. fig. 1 1). . These types are repeated in a less severe style some 
' years later,. when also an engraver Procles signs some pretty 
;achm,s. ^ Segesta is represented by corns from about . 480 b.c. 
hrst notice the head of the nymph Segesta and a hound,; probably 
river-god Crjhnisus; then the same type for reverse associated 
} a young hunter accompanied : by two hounds— a charming 
.position. Another interesting-type is a victorious car driven by 
sephpne, who. carries ears of corn. . ' . , , 

1 the series of the city of Selinus the .first coins are didrachms, 
ring pii ‘|He obverse a leaf s and 09 the reverse an incuse squafe. 

city' and/ the river of the same : name , .no doubt derived their 
le.from. the plant ' r qgkiyov (probably wild celer y, 'Apium graveolens), 
leaf of .which must be here intended. Tetradrachms and 
■achms of. transitional and of good art have devices of more than 
kl 'interest. The obverse exhibits .a river-god, sometimes the 
nus, sometimes the Hypsas, sacrificing at an altar to the god of 
ling, ’while, on, the. didrachm a wading-bird is sometimes seen 
ind him, hs if. departing. The obverse of the didrachms shows , 
acles subduing the bull, and the ' reverse of thb' tetradrachms | 
orally shows a quadriga in which Apollo' stands drawing" his bow, < 
le Arte rp is is charioteer. The reference in" all these cases must be 
he driving away of the pestilence from the. neighbourhood of 
nus by : the draining of the marshes.- 1 

He Siculo-'Puriic coins, that is, those actually struck by the 
thaginians in Sicily, will best be dealt with under Carthage, 
>w. 

he islands of Melita, Gaulos and Cossura near Sicily issued late 
:s which belong to the African 'series, showing a curious? mixture of 
crucian and Egyptian elements in some of their types: Of Lipara 
;e‘ is heavy bronze mopey, bn the Sicilian system, having on the 
erse a head of Hephaestus, or -sometimes a .figure' of ’ the same 
nity. seated v holding a hammer, and a vase, which he seems to 
e just ‘formed. ‘ ' ’ . ■ 

n the Tau rip Chersonese there are interesting Coins, in the- 
ie metals,, .of the city of Panticapaeuni, the, modern Kertch, 

: Their, obverse usually bears the head of Pan and their 
Tauric reV e rs e a griffin and other subjects; some are of fine 
isfit&si Oxfeek; Style. ’ The gold is of higher weight than usual, 
j : owing to the cheapness of the metal at this place, 
r -money of. Sarmatia, of Dacia, and- of upper ,. and lower 
esialj is -chiefly bronze of the Graeco^Roman class. In 


of cast bronze coins, and in Dacia the series bearing the nanie 
of the province. The Roman colonia Viminaeium in upper 
Moesia is represented by; numerous coins of a late time. Gf 
Istrus, in lower Moesia, there are drachms having a strange -type 
on the obverse, representing two beardless heads, ;side by. side, 
the one upright and the other upside down; on the reverse is 
an eagle devouring a fish. The style of these coins is in general 
fair, though it sometimes approaches to barbarism. Apollonfa 
Pontica produced fine silver coins with a head of Apollo and an 
anchor. There are abundant Greek imperial coins of Marciano- 
polis and Nicopolis, while Tomi is represented in this; class as 
well as by autonomous money. 

The coins of Thrace are of high interest. Here and. in Mace- 
donia we observe the' early efforts of barbarous tribes to coin 
the produce of their silver mines, and the splendid Thrace 
issues of the Greek colonies; and we see in the weights. - •• r 
the influence of the Asiatic Greeks and the Athenians. The 
oldest coins are* of the early 5th century b,c.,- and there, are 
others of all subsequent times, both while the country: was 
independent and while it was subject to the Romans,, until 
the cessation of Greek coinage. Some of the best period are of 
the highest artistic merit. So long as they maintain any general 
distinctive peculiarities of fabric and design, that is, from their 
commencement until the age of Philip, the Thracian coins 
resemble those of Macedonia. The money of Abdera comprises 
tetradrachms and smaller coins of the periods, of .archaic .and 
fine art,, all; but the latest of the Phoenician standard, ultimately 
superseded by the Persic. The principal type is a seated griffin, 
copied from its mother-city, Teos. The. reverse type, an inafse 
Square, has at first four divisions, but in the age, of the finest 
art contains a variety of beautiful subjects; the signets of the 
magistrates. Aenus is remarkable for the great besLuty of some 
of its coins. These are tetradrachms of Attic weight, of the late 
archaic and best ages. The interesting turning-point from growth 
to maturity is seen in a vigorous head of ^Hermes in. profile, 
wearing the petasus. A little later is the splendid series of 
facing heads, the broad, severe, and sculptural treatment of 
which is truly admirable, and far superior to the more showy 
handling of the same subject in later drachms. A goat is the 
reverse type of the larger , coins. The money- of the city of 
Byzantiunj begins with coins on the Persic; standard of good 
style, having- on the obverse" k bull above a dolphin and on the 
reverse an incuse square of; four- divisions, and closes with the 
series’ of bronze coins issued under the empire. The star and 
crescent type first appears in the Roman period. Of Maronea, 
anciently famous for its wine, there is an interesting series, 
among which we notice fine tetradrachms of Phoenician weight, 
having on the obverse a’ prancing horse and on the reverse a 
vine within a square. The standard changes to Persic,:of which 
there is a beautiful series of didrachms. Then the series is! in- 
terrupted by the rule of the Macedonian kings, and resumed in 
a barbarous coinage of the native Thracians, issued in the second 
and first centuries before the .Christian era, consisting of spread 
Attic tetradrachms with the types of the head of beardless 
Dionysus crowned with ivy and on the other side his figure. 
The Greek imperial coins of Pautalia and Perinthus are worthy 
of notice. Among those of the latter town we may mention 
fine pieces of Antoninus Pius and Severiis,. and large coins, 
commonly called medallions, of Caracalla and other emperors. 
The money of the imperial class issued by Philippopolis, Serdifca 
and Trajanopolis should also be 1 noticed. In the Thracian 
Chersonese the most important series is one of small autonomous 
silver pieces,’ probably of > the town of Cardial ^There is a limited 
but highly interesting group of coins of Thracian kings- •• and 
dynasts. The' earliest are of kings of the Odrysae, including 
Sparadocus and' Seuthes I.,* who. .began to reign in - .424 b.c., 
and- whose money bears the two remarkable inscriptions SEY@A 
KOMMA and SEY 0 A APTYPION. It closes- .with the. issues - of 
Roman vassals, - such as Gotys IV. (a.d,.. 12-119). Lysimachus, 
commonly, classed as king of Thrace, belongs to -the group of 


mnos, showing evidence of Athenian dominion, and 
ace with the Asiatic worship of Cybele yield in interest 
3s. Here a long and remarkable currency begins with 
ly Persic didrachms, the obverse type a Silenus carrying 
i, the reverse an incuse square of four divisions* Under 
mian supremacy we see a decline of weight, and in style 
inment of high excellence. After this we observe coins 
lician weight, bearing for their obverse types the head 
ysus. These are of the. best period of art, and some 
chms are among the very finest Greek coins. The head 
^sus is treated in a sculptural style that is remarkably 
id grand. The massive, powerful features, and the formal 
irly falling to the neck in regular curls like those of the 
d, are relieved by a broad wreath of ivy-leaves, designed 
at delicacy and simplicity. The reverse bears a Heracles 
on one knee and discharging his bow 1 — a subject 
Lly treated. Of a far later period there are large 
chms, much resembling those of Maronea, with the 
pe of the beardless Dionysus, but on the reverse 

noney of Macedonia both civic and regal is of great 
and interest. It begins at an early time, probably 
towards the end of the 6th century b.c. The old pieces 
are of silver, bronze having come into use a century 
later, and gold about the middle of the 4th century 
le character of the coinage resembles that of Thrace; 
iest pieces are of the Phoenician, Babylonic and Attic 
Is. The most remarkable denominations are the pieces 
and twelve Phoenician drachms.. The largest coins are. 
me of Alexander I. (498-454), and somewhat earlier, 
icate the metallic wealth of the country more than its 
:ial activity. The chief groups of coins are those of the 
,n, Bisaltian, Strymonian and Chalcidian districts, of 
;s, of Macedon and Paeonia, :and of ; Macedon under the 
. This last series begins with the coins' of the “ regions ” 
y permission of the senate and bearing the name of the 
rdans, from 158 to 150 b.c.; these are followed by coins 
toman generals against Andriscus arid of. the pretender 
and, from 146 onwards, of the Roman province. Under 
ire a large series of bronze coins was issued in the name 
Coinon, i.e, the provincial diet. As regards the earlier 
inage: the coinage of Acanthus comprises fine archaic 
chms of Attic weight and others of Phoenician weight 
y vigorous in style, of the commencement of the period 
art. The type of their obverse is a lion seizing a bull 
>dot. vii. 125 f.). The money of Aeneia is chiefly interest- 
1 its bearing the head of the hero Aeneas; and on one 
Linary coin of archaic fabric, an Attic tetradrachm, the 
is the hero carrying Anchises from Troy, preceded by 
:arrying Ascanius; this is in date before 500 b.c. The 
Amphipolis is represented by a long series. There are 
ian tetradrachms of about 400 B.c. having on the obverse 
of Apollo, faciqg, . sometimes in a splendid style, which 
he art of the immediate successors of Pheidias (PL L fig. 
ie reverse type is a flaming race-torch in an incuse square, 
■itory of Chalcidice is eminent for the excellence of some 
Iver coins. There is a very early Attic tetradrachm of 
.s, with a quadriga, and an eagle within a double square, 
eminds us of the idea of the great Sicilian currencies, 
>rd of Olympic victory. The Phoenician tetradrachms 
*st period struck by the Chalcidian League (392-379 b.c., 
r), Olynthus being probably the mint, are of great stylistic 
(PL I. fig. 13). The obverse bears the head of Apollo in 
rowned with laurel. It is in very high relief and treated 
at simplicity, though not with the severity of somewhat 
>ieces. The delicacy of the features is balanced by the 
:reatment of the hair and the broad wreath of laurel, 
•everse is a lyre. There is an early series of coins of Lete, 
er than about 480. The obverse type is a satyr with • a 
and on the reverse is an incuse square divided fourfold, 


drachm of fine style is portrayed reclining, a wine- vase in his 
hand, on the back of an ass; the reverse bears a vine. Of 
Neapolis (Datenon) there are early coins with the Gorgon’s 
head and the incuse ‘square, which in the period of fine art gives 
way to a charming head of the “ Virgin Goddess ” crowned with 
olive. The coins of Philippi in the three metals are mainly of 
the time of Philip II., who, having found a rich gold mine near 
Crenides, changed its name to Philippi. The gold coins are 
Attic staters, the silver pieces of the Phoenician or Macedonian 
weight, like Philip’s own money. The earliest bear the name of 
the “ Thasians of the Mainland,” who immediately preceded 
Philip’s colony. All bear the head of young Heracles in a lion’s 
skin, and a. tripod. Imperial pieces u^ere struck by the city as 
a coloiiia. There is a long but late series of Thessalonica which 
in the time of the regions was the mint of the second region; 
the numerous bronze coins of the Roman period show a figure of 
Cabirus among other types. Uranopolis has a few coins with 
very curious astronomical types, probably issued by the eccentric 
Alexareh'us, brother of Cassander. The issues of the Thraco- 
Mac£donians are extremely interesting. They are all just 
anterior to, or it may be contemporary with, Alexander I, of 
Macedon. The leading coins are octadrachms of the Phoenician 
standard. They have usually but one type, the reverse bearing 
a quadripartite incuse square. Their sudden appearance and 
heavy, weight are due to the working of the silver mines on the 
border of Macedonia and Thrace. The usual types are a warrior 
leading a horse or a yoke of oxen. The coins bear the names of 
the Bisaltae, Getas, king of the Edoni, the Orrescii and other 
tribes. Besides these there are very curious Attic decadrachm$ 
of the Derronians of Sithonia, bearing the unusual type of an 
ox-car, in which is a figure seated," and on the reverse a symbol 
of three legs. 

The oldest coins of the Macedonian kings are of Alexander L, from 
498, to 454 b.c., the contemporary of Xerxes. These are Phoenician 
octadrachms, having on the obverse a cavalryman by the Kings of 
side of a horse, and coins of a lower denomination with the Mace- 
same or a similar type. The money of Alexander’s donla. 
successors illustrates the movement of art, but it is not 
until the reign of Philip II. that we have an abundant coinage. He 
first strikes gold pieces, chiefly Attic didrachms, from the produce of 
his mine near Philippi (PI. I. fig. 14). They are of fair style, and bearon 
the obverse the head of Ares. On the reverse is a victorious Olympic 
biga. These coins were afterwards known as <&i\hnr€ioi and the gold 
money of Alexander as 'A\e£d^peiot — appellations which probably 
did not include larger or smaller pieces. Horace calls the gold coins 
of Philip “ Philips^’ (“ regale nomisma Philippos,” Epist. ii. I, 232). 
The silver coinage of Philip is mainly composed of tetradrachms 
of the Phoenician standard (PI. I. fig. 15). Their type of obverse is a 
head of Zeus and of reverse either a horseman wearing a causia or a 
victor in the horse-race with a palm — these last coins being the best 
of Philip’s, although the horse is clumsy. 

The coinage of Alexander the Great, both in the number of the 
cities where it was issued and in its abundance, excels all other 
Greek. regal money; but its art is, without being despicable,, far 
below excellence. The system of both gold and silver is Attic. The 
gold coins are distaters or gold tetradrachms, staters or didrachms 
(see PIT. fig. I7),'hemistaters or drachms, with their half or a smaller 
denomination. The types of the distaters or staters, which last were 
the most comrnon pieces, are for the obverse the head of Athena and 
for the reverse Victory bearing a naval standard. The largest silver 
piece is the decadracnm, which is of extreme rarity. The types of 
the tetradrachms and most of the lower coins are on the obverse the 
head of Heracles in the lion’s skin and on the reverse Zeus seated, bear- 
ing on his hand an eagle (PL I. fig. 16). The head has been supposed 
to be that of Alexander, but this is not the case, although there may 
be some assimilation to his portrait. The great currency was of 
tetradrachms. The coinage was struck in different cities, dis- 
tinguished by proper symbols and monograms. The classification of 
the seriesus difficult, but is gradually advancing. (For Alexander’s 
Eastern coinage see § iv. Oriental Coins.) 

The coinage of Alexander is followed by that of Philip Arrhidaeus, 
with the same types in gold and silver. That of Alexander IV. was 
issued by Ptolemy I. alone. In these coins the types of Alexander 
were modified, the dead king being represented with the ram’s horn 
of Ammon, and wearing an elephant’s skin head-dress and aegis.. 
Meanwhile Seleucus, Lysimachus, Antigonus, king of Asia, struck 
Alexander’s money with their own names, and the tetradrachms of 
Macedonia were generally of this kind until the time of Philip V. 
The same coinage, marked by a large flat form* was reissued later by 


i granted. The series of Alexandrine money is interrupted by 
ious small coinages and the later issues of Lysimachus, king of 
race, with a fine portrait — head of Alexander with the ram’s, horn, 
the son of Zeus Ammon, a work sometimes worthy of Lysippus 
1 an excellent indication of his style. The reverse has a figure of 
tena holding a little Victory (PI. I. fig. 19). The coins of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes) comprise fine tetradrachms, some of the types of which 
/ e an historic reference. They bear either on the obverse his 
■trait with a bull’s horn and on the reverse a figure of Poseidon, or 
the one side a winged female figure (Victory). on the prow of a 
ley, blowing a trumpet, and on the other Poseidon striking with 
trident. The latter types cannot be doubted to relate to the great 
/al victory which Demetrius gained over Ptolemy in 306 ; the 
:tory reproduces the "Victory of Samothrace,” dedicated by 
metrius and now in the Louvre. The tetradrachms of Antigonus 
(Gonatas), which are of inferior style and work to those of 
metrius, have types which appear to refer in like manner to the 
at event of his time. The obverse type is a Macedonian buckler 
;h the head of Pan in the midst, and the reverse type Athene 
^machos. The head of Pan is supposed to have been taken as a 
/ice in consequence of the panic which led to the discomfiture of 
r Gauls at Delphi. Another pair of types, the head of Poseidon 
i Apollo seated on the prow of a warship, probably refers to the 
lory of Leucolla about 258 B.c. The tetradrachms of Philip V. 

on the obverse a head in the helmet of Perseus, representing 
ibably Philip’s son, Perseus, in the character of that hero. The 
^erse bears a club. Other tetradrachms and smaller coins have a 
iple portrait of Philip. The tetradrachms of Perseus are of fair 
le, considering the time at which they were struck. They, bear 
one side the king’s head and on the other an eagle on a thunder- * 
it. Andriscus (Philip VI., 150- 149 B.c.) issued tetradrachms some 
which represent him as Perseus: The coins of the Paeonian kings 
om about 359 to 286 b.c.) show Macedonian influence; but are 
ni-barbarous. 

The coin systems of northern Greece, Thessaly,’ Epirus* 
>rcvra, Acarnania and Aetolia present ceirtain difficulties 
which disappear if , we consider them as originally 
essafy . ^ e gf ne t an) modified in the west by Corinthian, and 
er by Roman, influence. The coinage of Thessaly represents 
ry few specimens of a remote period, while pieces of the best 
ne are numerous. These are in genefal remarkably like the 
est coins of Sicily and Italy, although the, style is simpler, 
le prevalence of the horse and horseman is significant. The 
mey of the Thessalian Confederacy, being of late date (196- 
6 b.c.) , is of little interest. The commonest types are the head 
Zeus crowned with oak and the Thessalian Athena Itonia in 
lighting attitude. The coinage is resumed in imperial times, 
imerous small places, such as Gomphi, Homolium, Lamia, 
mlanna, produced coins of considerable beauty; more extern 
r e are the issues of Pharsalus/Pherae (with fine coins of the 
rant Alexander), and especially Larissa. The last series begins 
th archaic pieces and some of the early period of good art, 
t sometimes of rather coarse execution. The small silver 
?ces have very interesting reverse types relating to the nymph 
the fountain, and to be compared for mutual illustration 
th the didrachms of Terina and with some of those' ’of Elis, 
lese are followed by coins of fine work. The usual obverse 
pe is the head of Larissa, the nymph of the fountain, facing, 
d on the reverse is generally a horse, either free or drinking, 
le head is treated in a very rich mariner, like that ’of the 
intain-nymph Arethusa, facing, on tetradrachms of Syracuse; 
deed, the debt to the Sicilian type is obvious. The bronze money 
also good. The wine-producing island of Peparethus, off the 
icssalian coast, is represented by a remarkable series of Attic 
tradrachms (about 500-480 b.c.) with a variety of types, 
rtly Dionysiac. 

The coinage of Illyria (strictly Illyris or Illyricum.) is usually of 
ferior or rude art; the pieces are Aeginetic, ultimately changing to 
Corinthian, and then, in 229 B.C., to the standard of the 
''Wcum. Roman Victor ialus. Of Apollonia there is a large series, 
le earliest (early 4th century) have the Corcyraean types of the 
w and the calf and the floral pattern; the- latest, usually the 
ad of Apollo and three nymphs dancing round a fire, .the outer 
es holding torches. Dyrrhaehium, which never bears on its coins 
e more famous name of Epidamnus, is represented by an im- 
rtant series. First there are reduced Aeginetan didrachms with 
>rcyraean types. These are succeeded by tridrachms with 
mnthian types, and of Corinthian weight; and then the old types 


by Corinthian colonists, trie iilyrio-Jbpjrote mining towns, uamas- 
tium, &c., struck barbarous silver .coins in the 4th century ; on some 
of the small pieces we see an ingot of metal or a miner’s pick. 

The coins of Epirus are of higher interest and beauty than those of 
Illyria. Of the Epirots there are bronze coins of the regal period 
(342-272 b.c. ), and both silver and bronze of the republic 
(238-168 B;C.) t with the heads of the Dodonaean Zeus arid " 
Dione, together or apart. Ambracia is represented by silver pieces, 
with on the one side a head of Dione, on the other the obelisk of 
Apollo Agyieus. 

The series of Greek imperial money of Nicopolis must also be 
mentioned. The coinage of the kings begins under Alexander I. 
His coins have been found in the three metals, but they are rare. It 
is probable that both gold and silver were struck in Italy while he 
was in that country. The coins of Pyrrhus in all metals are of high 
interest, and remarkable for their beauty, though the style is usually 
florid. There can be little doubt that they were for the most part 
struck in Italy and Sicily, at Tarentum and Syracuse. The tetra- 
draehm has for the type of the obverse a head of the Dodonaean Zeus 
crowned with oak and for that of the reverse pione seated. A fine 
didrachm bears on the obverse a bead of Achilles helmeted, with for 
the reverse Thetis on a sea-horse carrying the shield of her son. 
Among the copper coins of Pyrrhus we must remark the beautiful 
ones with the portrait of his mother Phthia. 

The coinage of the island of Corcyra begins with very early reduced 
Aeginetic didrachms and drachms of the 6th century. The types are 
the cow suckling the calf and the floral pattern, as at Corcvra 
Dyrrhaehium. These leading subjects are varied in later _ ™ * 
times by others illustrating the Corinthian origin of the nation, its 
maritime power, and the fame of its wine. Not the least curious are 
the bronze pieces with galleys bearing their names, as Freedom, 
Glory, Orderly Government, Corcyra, Comus, Cypris, Victory, Youth, 
Preserver, Fame, Light-bearer. The abundant bronze series goes on 


under the emperors. 

The coins of Acarnania are not remarkable for beauty or for 
variety in their types. The money of several cities in the 4th 
century b.c. is Corinthian in types and weight. That of 
the Acarnanian League (229-168 b.c.) bears the head of ™v- 
the Acheloiis as a man-headed bull and the seated Apollo 
Actius. Of Leucas the silver coins show the archaic cultus-figure 


of Aphrodite Aeneias. 

In Aetolia the gold and silver coins of the Aetolian League have 
some merit (279-168 B.c.). The gold pieces have on the obverse the 
head of Athena or that of Heracles in the lion’s skin and on 
the reverse Aetolia personified, seated on Gaulish and Ae oim ' 
Macedonian shields (a figure dedicated after the repulse of the 
Gauls; Paus: x. 18, 7). These subjects recur, with others indicating 
the hunter-life of the population, on the silver money; of especial 
interest are the head of Atalanta and the Calydonian boar, and the 


spear-head with which he was slain. On some of the copper the spear- 
head and the jaw-bone of the boar are seen. 

The coinage of Locris,Phocis and Boeotia js entirely on theAeginetic 
standard. The'coins of theLocri Epicnemidii are mainly didrachms, 
struck at Opus, with the head of Persephone and the 
figure of the Lesser Ajax in a fighting attitude, sometimes Locris. 
accompanied by his name. These coins were struck between 369 
and 338 B.C., and are remarkable for the manner in which a Syracusan 
head is copied, if indeed the dies were not actually in some cases made 
in the western, city. 

The money of Phocis begins at a very early age, some time in the 
6th century B.c. , and extends in silver down to the conquest by 
Philip (346 b.c,). The prevalent type is a bull’s head. 

The generals Onymarchus andPhalaecus in the Sacred War Phocis . 
placed their names on bronze coins. Delphi, geographically included 
in Phocis, strikes very remarkable money, wholly distinct in types from 
the Phocian. The principal subjects are heads of rams and goats, the 
symbols of Apollo as a pastoral divinity, a dolphin (Apollo Delphinius), 
the omphalos and tripod, and a negro’s head, which has not been 
satisfactorily explained. The Amphictyonic Council struck beautiful 
didrachms, probably on the occasion of Philip’s presidency (346 B.c,), 
with the head of Demeter, and the Delphian Apollo seated on the 
omphalos. Under Hadrian and the Antonines there is an imperial 
coinage of Delphi, some pieces bearing the representation of the temple 
of Apollo, on one type the letter E appearing between the columns of 
the face, representing the mystic Delphic El, on which Plutarch wrote 
a treatise. 


The coinage of Boeotia is chiefly of a period anterior to the 
reign of Alexander, under whom the political importance of 
Thebes and the> whole country came to an end. The Boeotia. 
standard until the end of the 4th century is Aeginetic. 

The main characteristic of the money is the almost exclusive use 
of the Boeotian shield as the obverse type, marking the federal 
character of the issues. These were struck by various cities, 
or by Thebes as ruling the League. The earliest pieces are 
drachms, presumably of Thebes, issued between 600 and 550 B.c. 


of Thebes and most of the towns of Boeotia was the 
dation of the leading city, and the coins reveal the curious 
bat Tanagra for a time became the centre of the League- 
je. We now notice the abandonment of the old incuse 
e and the adoption of regular types, the wheel at Tanagra 
amphora at Thebes. These types increase, and indicate 
l 1 cities during the short period of Athenian influence 
\ 4 6 b.c.). The democratic institutions were next over- 
n, and Thebes became again the head of Boeotia, and 
; alone and in her own name, not in . that of the League, 
e earlier part of this period belong splendid didrachms with 
e types chiefly representing Heracles, subsequently varied 
ids of Dionysus in a series, only less fine. With the peace 
talcidas (387 b.c.) Thebes lost her power, the League was 
/ed, and the other Boeotian cities issued a coinage of some 
In 379 B.c. Thebes became the chief state in Greece, 
le patriotic policy of Pelopidas and Epaminondas is shown 
issue, of the Boeotian coins at the great city without any 
but that of a magistrate. Among those which occur is 
or EIXAMX, who can scarcely be any other than the 
ious general (PL I. fig. 18).. After the battle of Chaeronea 
J.C.), swiftly followed by the destruction of Thebes, the 
;e is comparatively unimportant, save only for the appear- 
:>f new league-money of Attic weight, with the head 
s and the figure of Poseidon, between 288 and 244 b.c. 
Attica the great series of Athens is dominant. ; Eleusis 
a small bronze coinage of good style in the 4th century. 
Oropus and the island of Salamis also had an unim- 
portant coinage. The Athenian coinage, apparently, 
uced by Solon, begins with didrachms on the Eubcic 
ird, which, owing to the fame of the Athenian money, 
"d the name of Attic. The type is an owl, the reverse 
; only the incuse square. These didrachms were suc- 
L under Peisistratus by the well-known Attic tetradrachms 
iead of Athena on the obverse, and owl and olive-spray on 
verse (PL I. fig. 20). The change supposed to have been 
uced by Hippias (Pseudo- Arist. Oecon .. ii. 4) was merely one 
nenclature; by calling in the coinage and reissuing it at 
; its old nominal value he only paid back half of what he 
;ceived. To what had previously been called didrachms 
se the name of tetradrachms, by which they have since 
cnown. An obol bearing the name of Hippias himself, 
/pes similar to those of Athens, was probably issued by 
uring his exile. From the time of the Persian wars the 
i of Athena is adorned with three : olive-leaves. A rare 
*achm corresponds at Athens to the Demareteia at Syra- 
md was probably issued for similar reasons in comraemora- 
: victory over the barbarians*. Otherwise historical events 
;o have left little record in the coinage and the Athenians 
r ately affected archaism in the style of their coins, which 
lo mark of the splendour of Athens as the centre of the 
?r’s art. No doubt commercial reasons dictated this 
vative policy, which makes the coinage of Athens a 
ointment in numismatics. Her money was precious for 
rity not only in ; the Greek world but among distant bar- 
ay so that imitations reach us from the Punjab and from 
m Arabia, and any change would have injured its wide 
ion. There are many divisions of silver coinage with the 
a little varied, and some different ones; and towards the 
the 5th century (probably in 407 b.c.) gold and bronze 
ntroduced. The gold, of good quality and bad style, was 
plentiful. The Macedonian empire put an end to the 
>my of Athens, and when the money is again issued it is 
wholly new style and the types are modified. The great 
of spread tetradrachms may be dated from about 229 b.c., 
sted- probably until the time of - Augustus. The obverse 
is a head of Athena with a richly-adorned helmet, 
stionably borrowed from the famous statue by Pheidias in 
and goid, but a poor shadow of that splendid originaL and 
on an amphora within an olive-wreath. The earliest ^coins 


certain' — possibly they were \arovpyiai ) , and, during the period 
146-86, a third name, of the treasurer of the prytany in which 
! the coin was issued. Among the names are those of Antiochus 
(175 b.c.) , afterwards Antiochus IV. of Syria, and of Mithradates 
the Great (PL IL fig. 1) and his creature,' Aristion (87-86 b.c.); 
but comparatively few of the coins. can be dated exactly. Mithra- 
dates issued the only gold staters in this series. The symbols in 
the field often represent local statues of great interest. The 
abundance of this money shows the great commercial importance 
of Athens in these later times. Under the empire Athens issued 
only quasi-autonomous coins, but these are of great archaeo- 
logical value as they bear representations of the Acropolis, with 
the grotto of Pan, the statue of Pallas Promachus, the Parthenon, 
and the Propylaea, with the steps leading up to the latter; of 
the theatre of Dionysus, above which are caverns in the rock, 
and higher still the Parthenon and th6 Propylaea; and of 
various statues and groups of sculpture. Megara and other 
places in Megaris issued a small but interesting coinage. 

The money of the island of Aegina is of especial. interest since 
with it coinage originated, so far as Greece proper is concerned, 
probably fairly early -in the 7th century b.c. There 
is no good evidence for connecting the institution of Ae £ in *- 
the coinage with Pheidon, king of Argos, who established a 
system. of measures and weights, known as the Pheidonian. 
The' weight of the coins is of course on the Aeginetic standard. 
The oldest pieces are very primitive didrachms, bearing on the 
obverse a sea- tortoise and on the reverse a rude incuse stamp 
(Pl. II. fig. 2). Afterwards the stamp becomes less rude, and later 
has a peculiar shape. The sea-tortoise is also replaced by a 
land-tortoise. There are some coins of the early part of the fine 
period of excellent work. The great currency was of didrachms. 
The bronze coins are not remarkable, but some appear to be of 
an earlier time than most Greek pieces in this metal. 

The series of Achaea begins under the Achaean League in 
the time of Epaminondas, with a fine Aeginetic stater and 
smaller coins in the name of the Achaeans. The later 
silver coins are either Attic tetrobols or Aeginetic AchaeB * 
hemidpchms. On all but the earliest, i.e . after about 280 b.c., 
monograms or symbols indicate the cities -which were members 
of, the league; on the .later bronze coins the names are given in 
full. The type of the silver is the head of Zeus Homagyrius, the 
reverse bearing the monogram of the Achaeans in a laurel- 
wreath. The oldest bronze repeats the silver types; the later 
bear a standing Zeus and a seated Demeter, with the name of 
the city at full length. About forty-five cities are represented by 
this coinage. 

Corinth is represented by a very large series of coins, the weight 
of which is always on the Corinthian standard, equivalent to Attic 
but differently divided, — the Corinthian tridrachm, the _ 

chief coin, corresponding to the Attic didracbm. The orInth • 
oldest pieces, of the 6th century B.c. (some perhaps even earlier), 
bear on the obverse Pegasus with the letter ?, koppa, the initial 
of the name of Corinth, and on the reverse an incuse pattern. In 
course of time (about 500 b.c.) the head of Athena in an incuse 
square occupies the reverse. The incuse square disappears, as 
generally elsewhere, in the early period of fine art. Of the age 
of. the excellence and decline of art we find beautiful work, 
though generally wanting in the severity of the highest Greek 
art (PL II. fig. 3). Pegasus is ordinarily seen galloping, but some- 
times standing or drinking, the koppa is usually retained, and the 
helmet of Athena, always Corinthian, is sometimes bound with 
an olive-wreath. The smaller coins have the same reverse, but 
on the obverse a charming series of types, principally female 
heads, mostly representing Aphrodite. There are some drachms 
with Bellerophon in a combatant attitude mounted on Pegasus 
on the one side and the Chimaera on the other. The autonomous 
bronze money is poor, but often of fair work, and interesting, 
especially when the type relates to the myth of Bellerophon. 
In 46 b.c: this city was made a colonia; and we have a large 
and interesting series of the bronze coins struck by it as such, 


ck by Acarnanian towns with Corcyra, and in the west by 
:i Epizephyrii in. Italy and Syracuse. Some of these cities 
; not strictly colonies of Corinth, but the Pegasus* staters 
ck by them form a homogeneous group. They range from 
time of- Dion (357 B.e.) to nearly the end of the 3rd century, 
coins are distinguished by the absence of the koppa n and 
‘ the names or monograms of the cities. 

rere are bronze coins of Patrae as an important Roman colonia, 
silver and bronze money of Phlius, both of the period of good 
art. The coinage of Sicyon, on the Aeginetic standard 
dominant in the rest of the Peloponnesus, is disappoint- 
m, <*c. j n g f or a famous artistic centre. It begins shortly before 
period of fine art; in that age the silver is abundant and well 
uted, but the leading types, the Chimaera and the flying dove 
in an olive-wreath, are wearying in their repetition, and good 
1 could not make the Chimaera an agreeable subject. Small coins 
types of Apollo are the only subjects which suggest the designs 
le great school of Sicyon. 

re money of; the Eleans is inferior to none in the Greek world in 
rt, which reaches the highest level of dignified restraint, and in the 
variety of its types, which are suggested by a few subjects. 
The leading types are connected, as we might expect, with 
vorship of Zeus and Hera and Victory, the divinities of the great 
lellenic contest at Olympia, and the coinage is rather the money 
[ympia than of the Eleans as a civic community. The prevalent 
ssentations are the eagle and the winged thunderbolt of Zeus, 
read of Hera and the figure of Victory. The series begins early 
re 5th century B.C. with coins, some of which are didrachms 
;inetic), having as subjects an eagle carrying a serpent or a hare, 
on the reverse a thunderbolt or Victory bearing a wreath — 
aic types which in their vigour promise the excellence of later 
. From 471 to 42 r B.C., while Elis was allied with the Spartans, 
types continue; the eagle and Victory (sometimes seated) are 
treated with great force and beauty, and the subject of seated 
. is remarkable for its dignity. The Argive alliance (421-400 B.c.) 
11s marked by the pre-eminence given to Hera, whose head may 
est the famous^statue of Polycleitus at Argos. About the same 
was issued a didrachm with a noble head of Zeus (PI. II. fig. 4), 
h probably recalls, though it is not a copy of, the Zeus of Pheidias. 
alliance broken, the old types recur. Magnificent eagles, some 
irably designed on a shield, and eagles’ heads (see PI. II. fig. =>), the 
id Victory, and fantastically varied thunderbolts mark this age. 
>ng the artists' signatures at this time is AA, which may repre-- 
the sculptor Daedalus of Sicyon. In 364 b.c. the coinage is 
•rupted for a year, the Pisatans, who conducted the festival then, 
ng small gold coins; these are immediately followed by Elean 
ey with the heads of Zeus and the nymph Olympia. Aristotimus, 
was tyrant in 272 B.c., issued coins with his initials. The coinage 
i 3 with imperial money, some types of which have a local interest, 
bly two of Hadrian bearing the head and figure of Zeus, copied 
1 the famous statue by Pheidias. 

?phallenia gives us the early silver coins of Cranii, the money of 
, of charming style, with the figure of Cephalus on the reverse r 
. and that of Same, all cities of this island. Of the island of 

1 Zacynthus there are silver pieces, usually of rather coarse 

' * work, but sometimes of the style of the best Cephallenian 

ey. Some struck in 357 bear the name of Dion of Syracuse, who 
:cted the forces for his expedition in this island. The coins of 
ca are of bronze. They, are of interest on account of their 
raon obverse type, which is a head of Odysseus, 
etuming to the mainland, we first notice the money of Messene,. 
leM esse mans. The earliest coin is a splendid Aeginetic didrachm , 
having on the obverse, a head of Persephone, and excels in 
design the similar subjects on the money of Syracuse, from 
:li it must have been copied, for it is of about the time of Epamin- 
is. It shows the purer style of Greece, which, copying Syracusan 
k, raised its character. On the reverse is a figure of Zeus, inspired 
he work of Hageladas. The other silver coins are of about the 
xl’of the Achaean League. The bronze money is plentiful, but 
ta/a. not interesting. Laqedaemon, as we might have expected, 
has no early coins, the silver money being mostly of the 
of the Achaean League, but the King Areus (309-265 b.c.) and 
tyrant Nabis (207-192 B.c.) are represented by Attic tetra- 
hms. On a tetradrachm of the time of the former is a figure ,of 
Apollo of Amyclae. Among the types of the autonomous bronze 
es may be noticed the head of the Spartan lawgiver Lycurgus, 
t his name. The series of Argos in Argolis begins early in the 
7/s. 5 ^ centur y* The standard is Aeginetic. The first pieces 

are the drachm and smaller denominations with a wolf, 
-wolf or wolfs head on the obverse, and A on the reverse. A rare 
coin was issued with these types. At the end of the 5th. century 
n the didrachms, which have for the obverse type the head of the 
ndeitan Hera — a design which is not equal to that of the coins of 
the style, being either careless or not so simple. The reverse 


century dracnm ox npiaaurus represents the lamous seated hgure ot 
AsclepiUs by Thrasvmedes of Paros. 

Of the money of Arcadia some pieces are doubtless among the 
most ancient struck by the Greeks; and the types of these and later 
coins are often connected with the remarkable myths of . .. 

this primeval part of Hellas, showing particularly the 03 a ' 
remaihs'of its old nature- worship. The first series to be noticed is 
that of the Arcadian League; it begins about 500 b.C. with hemi- 
drachms having the type of Zeus Lycaeus seated, the eagle repre- 
sented as if flying from his hand, and a female head. Of a later time, 
from the age of Epaminondas, there are very fine coins (issued from 
Megalopolis) with the head of Zeus, and Pan seated. The coins of 
Heraea begin deep in the 6th century B.c. The earliest have for 
obverse type the veiled head of Hera, and on the reverse the beginning 
of the. name of the town. The silver coins of Mantinea (beginning 
early in the 5th century) have on the obverse a bear, representing 
Callisto, the mother of Areas, who was worshipped here, and on the 
reverse the letters MA, or three acorns, in an incuse square. Later 
coins, especially the bronze, have subjects connected with the worship 
of Poseidon at this inland town. The silver coins of Pheneus must 
be noticed as being of fine work. The didrachms of the age of 
Epaminondas have a head of Persephone, and Hermes carrying the 
child Areas. The obverse type is interesting as a copy of the 
Syracusan subject, as in Locns and Messene. As An Locris, the 
merit is in the greater force and simplicity of the face, here most 
successful, the hair being treated more after the Syracusan manner 
than after that of the Messenians, who simplified the whole subject. 
The finest coin attributed to Stymphalus is a magnificent didrachm 
of the age of Epaminondas, with a head of the local Artemis laureate, 
and Heracles striking with his club. The smaller silver coins have 
on the one side a head of Heracles and on the other the head and neck 
of a Stymphalian bird. There were representations of these birds in 
the temple of Artemis. The series of Tegea is not important, but 
two of the reverse types of its bronze coins are interesting as relating 
to the myth of Telephus and to the story that Athena gave a jar 
containing the hair of Medusa to her priestess Sterope, daughter of 
Cepheus, in order that she might terrify the Argives should they 
attack Tegea in the absence of Cepheus, when Heracles desired his 
aid in an expedition against Sparta. Iron coins were issued by Tegea, 
and also perhaps by Heraea. 

The peculiar position of Crete and her long isolation from 
the political, artistic and literary movements of Hellas have 
been already touched on. It is not until the age of Crete 
Philip V. that Crete appears in the field of history, 
and then only as the battle-ground of rival powers. The most 
remarkable influence of this age was when Athens, by the 
diplomacy of Cephisodorus, succeeded about 200 b.c. in drawing 
the Cretans into a great league against Philip V. of Macedom 
That this project took actual shape is proved by the issue at 
all the chief mints of the island of tetradrachms with the well- 
known types of Athens, to be distinguished from the Atticizing 
types of other cities at this time. 

The oldest coins are probably of about 500 b.c., but few cities 
seem to have issued many until a hundred years later. Then 
there is a great outburst of coinage, sometimes beautiful, some- 
times barbarously careless, which lasts until the age of Alexander, 
when the local currency was probably in great part replaced by 
Alexandrine coins. At the end of the 3rd century the local 
coinages are revived until the Roman conquest (67 or 66 b.c.). 
The chief issue is of silver; bronze is less abundant; and gold 
is all but unknown. The Cretan types have a markedly local 
character, yet they copy in some instances other coinages. The 
chief divinities on the pieces are Zeus, Hera, Poseidon, Heracles 
and Britomartis, and the leading myths are those of Minos, the 
story of the Minotaur and the labyrinth being prominent, and 
also that of Europa. There is frequent reference to nature- 
worship as in Sicily, yet wdth a distinctive preference for trees, 
the forms of which, however, lend themselves readily to the 
free representation of Cretan art, which may in part explain 
their prominence. The peculiarity of Cretan art lies in its 
realism. At some places, .as Aptera, Polyrrhenium and Cydonia, 
we find engravers’ signatures. The weight is at first Aeginetic 
of reduced form; and in the resumption of the coinage after 
Alexander’s time it is Attic. 

Of the island in general there are Roman silver and bronze 
coins of the earlier emperors, some of which are of fine work 
for the period. The most interesting types are Dictynna and 


lie reverse a warrior (Ptolioikos) before a sacred , tree, 
ersonesus, the port of Lyctus, there are didrachms of coarse 
with a head of Artemis Britomartis, who had a temple at 
ace. The head is copied from Stymphalus, as also is one 
reverse types, Heracles wielding his club. The money of 
as is of; great interest. The oldest coins may be as early 
> B.c. They bear the figure of the Minotaur as a bull- 
i man, kneeling on one knee, and a maeander-pattern, in 
se. enclosing a star (the sun), in -another a. head (Theseus?), 
e period 431-350 there are didrachms with, the head of 
>hone, and the labyrin thine pattern enclosing the sun or 
oon or a bull’s head for the . Minotaur, and at length be- 
g : a regular maze. To this time belongs the wonderful 
1 the Berlin Museum with Minos seated, his name in the 
md the head of Persephone within the maeander-pattern. 
i. later 4th century a head of Hera (copied without spirit 
;he coins of Argos) occupies the obverse ol didrachms and 
ns, and the reverse has a maze through which the way may 
arly traced. This series closes- with Alexander’s empire, 
tenat.ive coinage disappears until the league of Cephisodorus 
s it with the Athenian tetradrachm of Attic weight, bearing 
me of the >Cnossians: It Is -of f inferior style, a.nd is followed 
>e coins with heads of Minos and Apollo, and the Labyrinth, 
square as before or in a new circular form, which is 
Uing as showing it was a mere matter of tradition, 
re are interesting coins of Cydonia, some of them of beauti- 
/le and work. One bears an engraver’s name, Neuantos. 
ead is that of a Maenad, and the reverse has a figure of 
aditional founder Cydon, stringing his bow, who on other 
:hms is seen suckled by a bitch. The style is good, but 
icecution poor. Gortys, or Gortyna, is represented by 
remarkable coins, which generally allude, to the myth of 
a. Didrachms of archaic style have on the obverse 
ia carried by the bull and on the reverse the liqn’s scalp, 
pieces are followed by a remarkably fine class of spread 
:hms; the best are of about 400 b.c. They have on the 
se Europa seated in a pensive attitude on the trunk of a 
loubtless the sacred plane at Gortyna, mentioned by Pliny, 
-was said never to shed its leaves, and on the reverse a 
iddenly turning his head as if stung by a fly (PL II. fig. 6). 
ng in Greek art exceeds the skill and beauty of these designs, 
ruth with which , the tree is sketched, and. the graceful 
)n of the forlorn Europa are as much to be admired as the 
y with which the bull is drawn, even when foreshortened, 
y turning his head, ■ with his tongue out and his tail raised, 
designs, beautiful in themselves, are strikingly deficient in 
i, and afford equally strong illustrations of the excellencies 
f the one great fault of the art of Cretan coins. Many 
of the same class are of rude execution. Of Itanus there 
markable coins, the earlier, some of which are of good 
with the subject of a Tritonian sea-god (Glaucus?) and 
ia-monsters. Lyctus (Lyttus) is represented by strangely 
rieces, with the types of a flying eagle and a. boar’s head. 
Dins of Phaestus form a most interesting series. Among 
drachms are some of admirable work, with on the obverse 
les slaying , the Hydra with his club and on the reverse a 
Others have on the obverse Heracles seated on the ground, 
y. . Another noticeable obverse type is the beardless Zeus 
l in a tree,, with his Cretan name, Velchanos. On his knee 
i,ck crowing, showing that he w r as a god of the dawn. We 
,nd Talos, the man of brass, said to have been made by 
*estus or Daedalus, portrayed as a winged youth naked, 
ig in each hand a stone, and in a combatant attitude, 
mius Rhodius ( Argonaut . iv. 1638 sqq.) relates that Talos 
ated the Argonauts from landing in Crete by hurling stones 
m, until he was destroyed by the artifice of Medea. The 
tant town cf Polyrrhenium is. represented by carefully- 
:ed coins with a head of Zeus and a bull’s head. A later 
has a whiskered head of Apollp, probably Philip V. in that 
:ter. Priansus shows the remarkable type of Persephone 


usual, the : figure is foreshortened. The reverse has a standing 
figure of Poseidon. Rhaucus has Poseidon beside his horse; 
The rare didrachms of Sybritia,.or Sybrita, may fitly close the 
series; one, among the most exquisite of Greek coins, has heads 
of Dionysus and Hermes in high relief (see PI. II. fig. 7) ; v 
another has on the obverse a charming subject, Dipnysus seated 
on a running panther, and on the reverse Hermes drawing on 
his right buskin,— a delightful figure. Another beautiful type is 
a seated Dionysus. 

The coinage of Euboea is all on the native standard, of which the 
Attic was a variety. It includes some of the very earliest Greek 
money. Carystus begins in the time of the. Persian War - . J 
with the type of the cow and calf, as in Corcyra, and its u 0 
special badge is., the cock. Ln the period 197-146 it issued gold 
drachms. Gbalcis, the mother of western colonies, has already . in the 
6th century, or even earlier, a long series with the wheel-type and an 
incuse diagonally divided, and' later, a nymph’s head ana an eagle 
devouring a serpent. Eretria probably begins as early as Chaleis, 
but the obverse type is the Gorgon’s head. This is succeededTy the 
, same type and a panther’s or bull’s head, and fine late archaic coins 
bear the cow and the cuttle-fish. Eretria was probably the mint of 
coins with the head of a nymph and a cow or cow’s head struck in the 
name of Euboeans in the fine period. Of Histiaea the usual type is 
the head of a Maenad and a female figure seated on the stern of a 
galley. 

Among the other islands classed after Euboea, Amorgos must not 
be passed by, as a bronze coin of Aegiale, one of its towns, presents 
the curious type of a cupping-glass. To Andros has been c . . 
attributed a group of early coins bearing an amphora. es 

The silver money of Carthaea, Coressia and Iulis in Ceos - . 

is extremely old, beginning in each case in the 6th century. p 
. The weight is Aeginetic, and there are didrachms and smaller coins. 
The usual types of Carthaea are an amphora and then a bunch of 
grapes; that of Coressia is a cuttle-fish and dolphin. The coinage of . 
Delos is insignificant. Melos coined from the early 5th century’ to 
imperial times: its chief type is a canting one, the jxyjfhov (pome- 
granate). Naxos is represented by early Aeginetic didrachms and 
coins of the fine period, the latter being chiefly bronze pieces of 
remarkably delicate and good work. The types are Dionysiac. A 
7th-century coin with the head of a satyr (one of the earliest repre- 
sentations of the human head on a coin) is probably Naxian. Of 
Paros there are early Aeginetic didrachms with the type of a kneeling 
goat and beneath a dolphin. Of the 3rd and 2nd centuries b.c. there 
are Attic didrachms with a head, possibly of Artemis, at first of a 
charming style, and a goat on the reverse. There are very archaic 
Aeginetic didrachms of Siphnos, which was famous for its gold and 
silver mines. A late tetradrachm of Syros is interesting as repre- 
senting the Cabiri. 

The coinage of Asia begins with that of Asia Minor. It falls 
into certain great classes — first, the ancient gold and electrum, 
Lydian and Greek, in time succeeded by electrum ^ 

or gold and silver, all struck in the west and mainly Minor, 

on the coast. Then the Persian dominion appears 
in the silver money of the satraps, circulating with the gold 
and silver of Persia, and the Greek money is limited to a few 
cities of the coast, none save the electrum of the great mint of 
Cyzicus uninterrupted by the barbarian. With the decay, of 
the barbarian empire the renewed life of the Greek cities is 
witnessed by a beautiful coinage along the coast from the 
Propontis to Cilicia. On Alexander’s conquest autonomy 
is granted to the much-enduring Hellenic communities, and is 
again interrupted, but only partially, by the rule of his successors, 
for there was no time at which Asia Minor was wholly parcelled 
out among the kings, Greek or native. The Romans, after the 
battle of Magnesia (190 b.c.), repeated Alexander’s policy so 
far as the cities of the western coast were concerned, and there 
is a fresh outburst of coinage, which, in remembrance, follows 
the well-known types of Alexander. When the province of 
Asia was constituted and the neighbouring states fell one by 
one under Roman rule, the autonomy of the great cities was 
generally reduced to a shadow. Still the abundant issues of 
imperial coinage, if devoid of high merit, are the best in style 
of late Greek coins, and for mythology the richest in illustration. 

The oldest money is the electrum of Lydia, which spread 
in very early times along, the western coast. This coinage, 
dating from the 7th century B.c., has an equal claim 
with the Aeginetic silver to be the oldest of all money. 


marts; otherwise we can scarcely explain the absence 
v of Asiatic silver, though it is easy to explain that of 
European electrum or gold. The electrum of the coins 
I — the precious metal washed down by the Pactolus — with a 
e alloy of avaryingpart of silver. Its durability recommended 
the Lydians, and it had (by convention) the advantage of 
.nging decimally with gold, then in the ratio 13*3 to silver, 
this commercial advantage allowed the issue of electrum 
on silver standards, while it w’as natural to coin them on 
of gold; hence a variety of weight-systems perplexing 
te metrologist. The classification of the earliest coins is 
dingly obscure; it is hardly possible to say which were 

k. in Lydia itself, which in the Greek coast cities, such as 
us'; but the majority probably belong to Greek mints, 
nost primitive in appearance are those in which the obverse 
rely marked with lines, corresponding to the original rough 
;e of the die, while the reverse has three depressions, an 
g one flanked by two squares (PL II. fig. 8); there are also 
us coins of small denomination with a plain convex obverse, 
l single rough depression on the reverse, known from the 
ations at Ephesus. Both the Babylonian and the Phoenician 
ards were in use in early times. This double currency, 
;ad suggests, was probably intended, so far as the Lydians 
concerned, for circulation in the interior and in the coast 
5 to the west, the Baby Ionic weight being that of the land 
, the Phoenician that of the commerce by sea. Croesus 

l, fig. 9) abandoned electrum. and issued pure gold (on the 
Ionic and gold-shekel standards), and pure silver(Babylonic), 
ilver stater exchanging as the tenth of the Euboic gold 
\ These results are explained by the metrological data 

earlier in this article. Of the Greek marts of the western 
we have a series of early electrum staters, for the most 
on the Phoenician weight. An interesting homogeneous 
> was issued by the various cities which took part in the 
n revolt (500-494 B.C.). The Euboic weight naturally found 
ay into the currencies, but was as yet limited to Samos. 
iea, Teos and Cyzicus, with other towns, followed from a 
early period the Phocaic standard, which for practical 
jses may be called the double of the Euboic. They alone 
e Croesus issued gold money, winch was superseded at 
lea and Cyzicus by electrum. This is the main outline of 
lative coinage of Asia Minor before the Persian conquest, 
.ter history will appear under the several great towns, the 
y of Persia (which circulated largely in Asia Minor) being 
id in a subsequent place. 

e first countries of Asia Minor are Bosporus and Colchis, 
oins of the cities of which are few and unimportant. The 
autonomous coinages of the cities of Pontus are more 
numerous, but the only place meriting a special 
* notice is Amisus, which almost alone of the cities of 
Pontus seems to have issued autonomous silver money. 
:ommon subjects of the bronze money of this place relate 
e myth of Perseus and Medusa, a favourite one in this 
ry. 

e regal coins are of the old kingdoms of Pontus and of the 
lerian Bosporus, of the tw r o united as the state of Bosporus 
Pontus under Mithradates VI. (the Great), and as recon- 
ed by the Romans when Polemori I. and II. still held the 
lorn of Mithradates, which was afterwards divided into the 
nee of Pontus and the kingdom of Bosporus. The early 
ge of the kingdom of Bosporus is of little interest. Of that 
ntus there are tetradrachms, two of which, of Mithradates 
nd Pharnaces I., are remarkable for the unflinching realism 
which their barbarian type of features is preserved. Mith- 
es VL, king of Bosporus and Pontus, is represented by gold 
rs, and tetradrachms. The portrait on the best of these 
? 1 . II. fig. 10) is fine despite its theatrical quality, character- 
□f the later schools of Asia Minor. The kings of Bosporus 
k a long series of coins for the first three and a half centuries 
the Christian era. Their gold money (the only non-imperial 


bear the heads of the king and the emperor, and are dated by 
the Pontic era (297 b.c.). 

In Paphlagonia w T e must specially notice the coins of the 
cities Amastris and Sinope. The silver pieces of the former 
place bear a youthful head in a laureate Phrygian 
cap, probably representing Mithras, Amastris, the 
foundress, being seated on the reverse. The silver 
pieces of Sinope are plentiful. In the 4th century they bear the 
names of Persian governors. The types are the head of the 
nymph Sinope and, as at Istrus, an eagle preying on a dolphin. 
Bithynia is represented by a more important series. 

The provincial diet issued Roman silver medallions y 
of the weight of cistophori (to be presently described), with 
Latin inscriptions, and bronze pieces with Greek inscriptions. 
The ordinary silver coins of Cbalcedon strikingly resemble on 
both sides those of Byzantium, and a monetary convention 
evidently at times existed between these sister-cities. Of Cius, 
also called Prusias ad Mare, there are gold staters and smaller 
imperial silver pieces. Of Heraclea there are silver coins of 
good style; the most interesting type is a female head wearing 
a turreted head-dress, one of the earliest representations of a 
city-goddess (early 4th century). The tyrants of Heraclea, 
Clearchus, Satyrus, Timotheus and Dionysius are represented 
by coins. Of the imperial class there is a large series of Nicaea, 
and many coins of Nicomedia. The series of the Bithynian kings 
consists of Attic tetradrachms and bronze pieces, issued by 
Ziaelas, Prusias I. and II., and Nicomedes I.-IV. 

‘The fine Greek coinage of Asia may be considered to begin 
with Mysia. Cyzicus is in numismatics a most important city. 
Its coinage begins in the 6th century; and the famous ; 

electrum Cyzicene staters were struck here for nearly ysa * 

a century and a half (c. 500-350 B.c.). During that whole period 
they were not only the leading gold coinage in Asia Minor but 
the chief currency in that metal for the cities on both shores of 
the Aegean; the value at which they were rated was doubtless 
a matter of convention, and varied from time to time. The 
actual weight is of the Phocaic standard, just over 248 grains. 
The divisions w r ere the hecta or sixth, and the twelfth. The 
extraordinary variety of “ types ” at Cyzicus is due to the 
fact that these types are really symbols differentiating the issues, 
the true badge of the city, the tunny-fish, being relegated to a 
subordinate position (PL II. fig. 11). The reverse invariably has 
the quadripartite incuse square in four planes of the so-called 
mill-sail pattern. The coins are very thick and the edges are 
rude. The art is frequently of great beauty, though sometimes 
careless. The silver coinage of Cyzicus comprises beautiful 
tetradrachms of the Rhodian standard, with a head of Perse- 
phone 2 OTEIPA, veiled and w r reathed with ears of corn. Both 
late autonomous and imperial coins in bronze are well executed 
and full of interest, the two classes running parallel under the 
earlier emperors, 

Lampsacus is represented by a long series of coins. Its 
distinctive type is the forepart of a Pegasus, w T hich occurs on 
its coins from the 6th century onwards. In the first half of the 
4th century it issued splendid gold staters with various types 
(really, as at Cyzicus, symbols distinguishing the issues) on 
the obverse and the half-Pegasus on the reverse. The most 
remarkable type is a bearded head (probably of a Cabirus) with 
streaming hair in a conical cap, bound with a wreath, singularly 
pictorial in treatment as w^ell as in expression (PL II. fig. 12). In 
contrast to this is a most carefully executed head of a Maenad 
with goat’s ear; and other types of great interest are the Earth- 
goddess rising from the earth, and Victory nailing a helmet’ to 
a trophy, or sacrificing a ram. 

The money of the great city of Pergamum is chiefly of a late 
time. Apart from some rare pieces of gold, the silver coinage 
is chiefly supplied by the money of the kings of Pergamum and 
by cistophori. The bronze pieces of the city are numerous, 
both autonomous and imperial, the two classes overlapping, 
and there are medallions of the emperors. The local worship of 


coins of the kings are Attic tetradrachms, with on the 
rse a laureate head of Philetaerus, the founder of the state, 
on the reverse a seated Athene, the common tJ T pe of Lysi- 
ms, from whom Philetaerus revolted. Variations from 
: types are rare, the most important being a coin with the 
; Of Eumenes (II.), representing his portrait and the Dioscuri, 
rwise the inscription is always 4 >XAETAIPOY. The cistor 
us probably originated, at Ephesus towards the end of the 
entury, but was soon adopted for the'Pergamene dominions, 
down to imperial times was the only important silver 
ncy in Asia Minor., It acquired its name from its obverse 
, the cisia mystica , a basket from which a serpent issues, 
vhole enclosed in an ivy- wreath. The reverse type repre- 
. two serpents, and between them usually a bow- case (PL 
g. 13). The half and the quarter of the cistophorus have on 
side a bunch of grapes on a leaf or leaves of the vine, and 
:lub with the lion’s skin of Heracles within an ivy -wreath. 
r were tetradrachms equal in- weight to about three Attic 
ims or three denarii. These coins became abundant when 
dngdom of Pergamum was transformed into the province 
sia, and are struck at its chief cities, as Pergamum, Adra- 
ium, the Lydian Stratoniceia, Thyatira, Sardis, Smyrna, 
jsus, Tralles, Nysa, Laodicea and Apamea. They have at 
the names of Greek magistrates, afterwards coupled with 
> of Roman proconsuls or propraetors. The silver medallions 
la, the successors of the cistophori, range from Mark Antony 
adrian and Sabina. They bear no names of cities, but some 
be attributed by their references to local forms of worship, 
obverse bears an imperial head, the reverse a type either 
k or Roman. The art is the best of this age, more delicate 
sign and execution than that of any other pieces, the Roman 
illions excepted. One of the most remarkable imperial bronze 
. of Pergamum. represents the Great Altar (PL II. fig. 16). 
te coinage of the Troad is interesting from its traditional 
tons to the Trojan War. Of Abydos there is a fine gold 
stater, with the unusual subject of Victory sacrificing 
a ram, and the eagle, which i& the most constant type 
e silver money. One of the few imperial coins commemo- 
the legend of Hero and Leander. The late tetradrachms 
lexandria Troas bear the head of 1 Apollo Smintheus, and 
le reverse his figure armed with a bowv There is a long 
5 of the town as a colonia, of extremely poor work. Ilium 
im strikes late Attic tetradrachms with a head of Athene, 
on the reverse the same goddess carrying spear and distaff, 
the inscription A 0 HNA 2 IAIAA 02 . On the autonomous 
imperial bronze we notice incidents of the tale of Troy, 
ector in his car, or slaying Patroclus, or fighting; and again 
light of Aeneas. The island of Tenedos is represented by 
early coins, and others of the fine and late periods. The 
l obverse type of all the silver pieces is a Janus-like com- 
mon of two heads, presumably some primitive god and his 
)rt; this double type is balanced on the reverse by the 
le-axe, which played an important part in the primitive 
of Asia Minor and the Aegaean. 

Aeolis the most noteworthy coins are the late tetradrachms 
yme and Myrina, both of the time of decline, yet w v ith‘ a 
in strength which relieves them from the general weakness j 
Le work of that age. Cyme has the head of the Amazon 
e, and a horse within a laurel- wreath; Myrina, a head of 
Irynean Apollo and his figure with lustral branch and patera, 
sbos is remarkable for having coined in base as well as pure 
r, its early billon coins being peculiar to the island. This 
coinage, w T hich was probably common to Mytilene and 
lymna, ceases about 450 B.c., whori'the Myttlenaean silver 
is. Methymna has very interesting archaic silver coins, 
the boar and the head of Athene. But the most important 
ige of Lesbos is the beautiful elect rum coinage (a unique 
r, Pl. II. fig. 14, and innumerable sixths) which was issued from 
t 480 to 350. Phocaea in Ionia issued similar coins, dis- 
ushed by a seal (the badge of the city), and a convention 
ating the weight 'and quality of the tWo coinages; and 


extant. The types vary accordingly, as at Cyzicus and Lamp- 
sacus. There is a long and important series of Mytilene of 
the imperial" time, including very interesting commemorative 
coins, some of persons of remote history, as Pittacus and Sappho, 
others of benefactors of the city, as Theophanes the friend of 
Pompey, from whom he obtained for this his native place the 
privileges of a free city. The usual style for these persons is 
hero or heroine, but Theophanes is called a god, and Archedamis, 
probably his wife, a goddess. 

The money of Ionia is abundant and beautiful. For the first 
century and a half (c. 700-545) the chief coinage is of electrum. 
To the 7th century belongs the remarkable coin in- . . 

scribed <£AEN 02 EMI 2 HMA (“ I am the badge of the “ " 

Bright One ” or “ of Phanes ,? ), with a stag, which was perhaps 
issued at Ephesus. From 545 to the Ionic revolt (494) there 
is considerable diminution in the coinage; silver attains more 
importance. Thenceforward, the course of the coinage is fairly 
imiform until the period 301-190, when there is a general cessa- 
tion of autonomous issues. After the battle of Magnesia there 
is a great revival, tetradrachms of Alexandrine and also of local 
types being issued in vast numbers. After the constitution of 
the Roman province of Asia (133), the cistophori supply the 
silver coinage. The imperial bronze coinage is numerous, with 
many interesting local types. Of the coins of the various cities 
the following demand mention. At Clazomenae in the 4th 
century there are splendid coins, having for types the head of 
Apollo, three-quarter face, and a swan. The chief pieces, the 
gold drachm and a half or octobol, and the silver stater or 
tetradrachm present two types of the head of Apollo, very 
grand on the gold and the silver, with the signature of Theodotus, 
the only knoWn Asiatic engraver, and richly beautiful on the 
other silver piece. These coins are marked by the intense 
expression of the school of western Asia Minor. Colophon has 
fine severe coins of the 5th century with the head of Apollo and 
the lyre. 

The money of Ephesus is historically interesting, but very 
disappointing in its art, which is limited by the small range of 
subjects and their lack of beauty. The leading type Bphesus 
is the bee; later the stag and the head of Artemis 
appear. Thus the subjects relate to the worship of the famous 
shrine. The oldest coins are electrum and silver, both on the 
Phoenician standard. The type is a bee and the reverse is 
incuse. The silver coinage continues with the same types, 
unbroken by the Persian dominion, until in 394 B.c. a remarkable 
new coin appears. When Conon and Pharnabazus defeated 
the Lacedaemonian fleet and liberated the Greek cities of Asia 
from Spartan tryanny a federal coinage was issued by Rhodes, 
Cnidus, Samos, Ephesus; Iasus and Byzantium with their 
proper types , on the reverse, but on the obverse the infant 
Heracles strangling two serpents; these are Rhodian tridrachms. 
About this time the Rhodian standard was introduced, and a 
series of tetradrachms began with the bee, having for reverse 
the forepart , of a stag looking back, and behind him a date- 
palm. The head of Artemis as a Greek goddess begins to appear 
in the 3rd century. Other series of coins follow with types 
associated .with Artemis, Rhodian and Attic standards alternat- 
ing; there . are also Alexandrine tetradrachms and of course 
cistophori. The connexion of the city with Lysimachus, who 
called it Arsinoe, after his wife, is commemorated by coins 
inscribed AP2I. The Ephesian form of Artemis, as the cultus 
figure of a nature-goddess, first appears as a symbol on the 
cistophori, and then on gold coins struck during the revolt of 
87-84, when Ephesus took the side of Mithradates. The imperial 
money provides many representations of the temples of the city, 
including that of the famous shrine of Artemis, which shows 
the bands of sculpture on the columns, as well as many other 
remarkable subjects, particularly the Zeus of rain seated on 
Mount Pelion’, a shower falling from his left hand, while below 
are seen the temple of Artemis and the river-god Caystet; on 
another coin the strange Asiatic figure of the goddess, frequent 
in this series, stands between the personified rivers Carter and 


of Themistocles, when he was dynast under Persian pro- 
n. The ordinary silver coins (350-190 b.c.) representing 
stlryman and the river-god Maeander as a bull are common. 
190 b.c. we have spread tetradrachms of the decline of 
lore delicately executed than those of Cyme and Myrina, 
a bust of Artemis and a figure of Apollo standing on a 
nder and leaning against a lofty tripod, the whole in a 
‘ laurel-wreath. The great city of Miletus is disappoint- 
ing in its money. The period of its highest prosperity 
early for an abundant coinage, yet in the oldest electrum 
we see the lion and the sun of Apollo Didymeus. In the 
4th century the Carian dynasts issued coins from Ephesus. 
>out 350 B.c. belong the beautiful coins bearing the head 
>ollo facing and the lion looking back at a sun, with the 
ption Er AIAYM12N IEPH ( scil . SpaxM 1 ?)* showing that 
fas the “ sacred ” money of the famous temple at Didyma. 
ypes of the head of Apollo in profile and the lion with the 
■ontinue through a series of various standards with very 
Mtic gold staters of the early 2nd century. Phocaea is 
>ented by two very interesting currencies; an electrum 
of hectae, characterized by a seal, the badge of the town, 
,th the type, struck in convention with Mytilene (see 
0; and also a widespread early silver coinage, apparently 
ion to the western colonies of the city. The autonomous 
y is wholly anterior to the Persian conquest. Smyrna 
ra issued in the 4th century a very rare coin with the 
head of Apollo and a lyre, of Colophonian style, 
ig the earliest coins of New Smyrna are some showing 
Lysimachus named it Eurydicea after his daughter. After 
.C, it strikes Attic tetradrachms, with the turreted head of 
Le or the city or the Amazon Smyrna (PL II. fig. 15), and an 
rreath sometimes enclosing a lion. A rare silver coin and 
ion bronze coins present on the reverse the seated figure 
xtner. A gold coin issued by the Prytaneis of the Smyr- 
ts probably belongs to the time of the Mithradatic revolt 
st Rome (87-84). The imperial coins have numerous 
, among others the two Nemeses appearing to Alexander 
rision. 

Teos there are early Aeginetic didrachms, bearing on the one 
seated griffin and on the other a quadripartite incuse square. 
These ceased at the moment when the population left 
the town, destroyed by the Persians, and tied to Abdera, 

: we recognize their type on the coinage of the time. There 
uch later coins of less importance. 

os and Samos, islands of Ionia, are represented by interesting 
icies. Chios struck electrum and abundant silver. The type 
was a seated sphinx with curled wing, and before it stands 
an amphora, above which is a bunch of grapes; the reverse 
quadripartite incuse. The coins begin before the Persian 
lest* (496. B.c.) . 

5 coinage of Samos is artistically disappointing, but as a whole 
tany claims to interest. The earliest money included electrum. 
The silver begins before 494 B.c. The types are the well- 
u known lion’s scalp and bull’s head. The Athenian con- 
(439 b.c.) is marked by the introduction of the olive-spray as a 
ant symbol on the. reverse and the occasional occurrence of Attic 
t: The Samians, having joined the anti-Laconian alliance 
Conon S' victory in 394 B.c.,. struck the coin with Heracles 
ding .the serpents already noticed under Ephesus; the Rhodian 
t is here introduced. The long series of imperial money is not 
ut interesting types. The most remarkable is the figure of the 
in Hera, which clearly associates her with the group of divinities 
ich the Ephesian Artemis belongs. Very noticeable also are the 
sentations of Pythagoras, seated or standing, touching a globe 
1 wand. 

e money of Caria does not present any, one great series, 
nomous silver coins are not numerous except at Cnidus, 
and rarely of good style. Antiochia and Alabanda 
have tetradrachms in the 2nd century. The imperial 
of Antiochia and of Aphrodisias are worthy of notice, 
as is represented at first by archaic coins of Aeginetic 
it, some as early as the first half of the 7th century, with a 
rude head of Aphrodite. The head of the famous statue of 
odite by Praxiteles is not reproduced, but the whole 
e figures on imperial coins. Among the imperial types of 
arnassus the head of Herodotus is noteworthy. There is 


swimming beside a dolphin around which his arm is thrown. 
Idyma has silver pieces of fine style on which the head of Apollo 
is absolutely facing; the reverse type is a fig-leaf. On imperial 
coins of Mylasa the figure of the Zeus of Labranda holding double- 
axe and spear is, represented.; Of Termera we have the rare 
coin of its tyrant Tyrones; dating about the middle of the 5th 
century and struck on the Persic system. 

The Carian satraps prove their wealth by their series of silver 
coins, which bear the names of Hecatomnus; Mausolus, Hidrieus 
and Pixodarus. The weight is Rhodian; the types are the three- 
quarter face of Apollo, and Zeus Labrandeus standing, holding 
the labrys or two-headed axe, Pixodarus also strikes gold of 
Attic weight. His silver is the best in the series, and clearly 
shows the Ionian style in its quality of expression. 

Among the islands of Caria, Calymna begins in the 6th century 
or earlier with curious archaic Persian didrachms bearing a 
hel meted male head and on the reverse a lyre. The , 
series of Cos begins with small archaic: pieces, the and Cos, 
type a crab and the reverse incuse. Next come fine 
coins of transitional style and Attic weight, with the types of a 
discobolus before a tripod, and a crab. The break so common 
in the coinage of this coast then interrupts the issue, and a new 
coinage occurs before the time of Alexander. The weight is 
Rhodian, the types the head of Heracles and the crab. After 
Alexander there is another currency which ceases about £00 B.c. 
It is resumed later with the new types of the head of Asclepius 
and his serpent. This continues in Roman times. The bronze 
of that age comprises a coin with the head of Hippocrates and 
on the reverse the staff of Asclepius. Xenophon’s head likewise 
occurs, and the portrait of Nicias tyrant in Cos {c. 50 B.c.) on 
his bronze. Imperial money ends the series. 

The island of Rhodes, great in commerce and art, has a rich 
series of coins. The want of variety in the types — at the city of 
Rhodes almost limited to the head of Helios and the Rhodes. 
rose — is disappointing, but happily the principal 
subject could not fail to illustrate the movements of art, one of 
which had here its centre. The city of Rhodes was founded 
c. 408 b.c. on the abandonment by their inhabitants of the three 
chief towns of the island, Camirus, Ialysus and Lindus. The 
money of Camirus seems to begin in the 6th century b.c. . The 
type is the fig-leaf, the weight Aeginetic, later degraded. The 
coins of Ialysus, of the 5th century, follow the Phoenician 
standard. Their types are the forepart of a winged boar and an 
eagle’s head. The money of Lindus, apparently before 480 B.c., 
is of Phoenician w T eight, with the type of a lion’s head. The 
people of the new city of Rhodes adopted another standard, the 
Attic, and very shortly abandoned it, except for gold money, 
using instead that peculiar weight which has been called Rho.dian; 
this they retained until the last years of their independent 
coinage, when they resumed the Attic. The types are the three- 
quarter face of Helios and the rose. There is a grandeur and 
noble outlook in the earlier heads of Helios wdiich well . befits 
his character, but the pictorial style is evident in the form of 
the hair and the expression, which, with all its reserve,, has a 
dramatic quality (see PI. II. fig. 17). Towards the end of the 
4th century the radiate head is introduced; the Alexandrine 
tetradrachms, which were issued after the battle of Magnesia, 
find a place in the Rhodian mintage. During the age, after 
Alexander there is an abundant bronze coinage, with some 
pieces of unusual size. The series closes with a few imperial 
coins ranging from Nerva to Marcus Aurelius. 

The early coinage of Lycia introduces us at once into a region 
of Asiatic mythology, art and language, raising many questions 
as yet without an answer. The standard of the oldest ■ tycla. 
coins (beginning about 520 B.c.) is low Persic, and it 
falls perhaps under Athenian influence, until it is often indis- 
tinguishable from the Attic. The Lycian character belongs to 
the primitive alphabets of Asia Minor, which combine with 
archaic Greek forms others which are unknown to the Greek 
alphabet, and it expresses a native language as yet but imper- 
fectly understood. The art is stiff and delights in animal forms, 


keles or tetraskeles symbol, an object resembling a ring, , to 
ch three or four- hooks are attached. It is supposed to be a 
X symbol like the swastika. The oldest money has a boar or 
fore-part and ah incuse. This is succeeded by a series with 
animal reverse, and then by one in which the hooked ring is 
usual reverse type. The fourth series bears Lycian in- 
ptions, which give the names of dynasts and places. A fifth 
es is characterized by the type of a lion’s scalp. This coinage 
:hes as late as Alexander’s time. It is followed by silver and 
nze: money of the Lycian League before Augustus and under 
reign, but ceasing in that of Claudius — the usual types of the 
ff silver piece, a.hemidrachm, being the head of Apollo and 
lyre/ The districts of Cragus and Masicytus have coinages, 
well as the individual cities.. Besides this general currency 
re are some special ones of towns not in the League. The 
ierial money rarely goes beyond the reign of Augustus, and 
esumed during that of Gordian III. There is a remarkable 
l of Myra of this emperor, showing the goddess of the city, 
/ type like the Ephesian Artemis, in a tree; two woodcutters, 
ti armed with a double axe, hew at the trunk, from which 
serpents rise as if to protect it and aid the goddess. Phaselis 
n exceptional town, for it has early Greek coins, the leading 
e being a galley. 

'he coinage of Pamphylia offers some examples of good art 
incfly marked by the Asiatic formality. Aspendus shows a 
. • remarkable series of Persic didrachms, extending from 
,p y ~ about 500 b.c. to Alexander’s time. The oldest coins 
have the types of a warrior and the triskelion or three 
more familiarly associated with Sicily; it is probably a 
x symbol. These coins are followed by a long series with the 
es of two wrestlers engaged and a slinger. The main legend is 
ost always in the Panphylian character and language. There 
also very curious imperial types. The money of Perga begins 
:he 2nd century with Greek types of the Artemis of Perga. 

■ figure in a remarkable Asiatic form occurs: in the long impe- 
series. Bronze coins earlier in date than the silver money 

1 the Greek types have the Pamphylian title of the goddess, 
STA 22 AS nPJSHAS, “ of the Lady of Perga.” Side has 
irst Persic didrachms of about 480 B.c., their types the pome-’ 
rtate and dolphin and head of Athene; then there; are money 

2 an undeciphered Aramaizing inscription of the 4th century 
figures of Athene and Apollo, and late Attic tetradrachms, 

ir types being the head of Athene and Victory, / These were 
•ied on byAmyntas, king of Galatia, when he made his mint 
ride >(36 b.c.). The pomegranate (cr^r?) is throughout the 
ge of the city. 

he money of Pisidia is chiefly imperial. There is a long 
es-of this class of the colonia Antiochia. The autonomous 
coins of Selge have the wrestlers and the slinger of 
Aspendus in inferior and even barbarous copies. Of 
Isauria and Lycaonia a few cities, including Derbe 
the colonies of Iconium and Lystra, strike coins, chiefly of 
>erial time. 

'ilicia, for the rpost part a coastland, is numismatically of 
2 interest. To Aphrodisias is assigned an interesting series 
of archaic coins with a winged figure and a pyramidal 
- fetish-stone; in the 4th century Aphrodite is xepre- 
:ed in human form seated between sphinxes; the Parthenos 
Fheidias ' is also represented. Celenderis has a coinage 
inning in the 5th century, with a horseman seated sideways 
the obverse, and on the reverse a. goat kneeling on one knee, 
ilus : has 4 most interesting series of silver coins, some with 
ous Asiatic types. Of .Nagidus. there are Persic didrachms 
good: style, one interesting type being Aphrodite seated, 
)re whom Eros flies crowning her, with, on the other side, a 
iding Dionysus. Soli has silver coins of the same weight, 
types being an archer or the head of Athene, one variety 
:ated from remote Velia, and a bunch of grapes. The coinage 
Farsus begins in the 5th century with Persic staters repre- 
:iag a Cilician king on horseback, and a hoplite kneeling. 


(Issus, Mallus and Soli also sharing the cost of minting). The 
chief type is the Baal of Tarsus. The autonomous bronze of the 
Seleucid age shows the remarkable subject of the pyre of Sandan, 
the local form of Heracles; and there is a Long and curious 
imperial series. The coinage of Anazarbus (imperial, showing 
rivalry with Tarsus), Seleucia on the Calycadnus, Mopsus, and 
the priest-kings of Olba are also full of interest. 


The coinage of the great island of Cyprus is, as we might expect 
from its monuments, almost exclusively non-Hellenic in character. 
The weight-system, except of = gold, which is Attic, is - 
Persic, save only in the later coins of some mints, struck Cyprus. 
on the reduced Rhodian standard, and a solitary Attic tetradfachm 
of Paphos, The art is usually very stiff down to about 400 b.c., with 
types of Egypto-Phoenician or Phoenician or of Greek origin. The 
inscriptions are -in the Cyprian syllabic character and. the earliest 
coins resemble the early Etruscan in bein^ one-sided. The prevalent 
types are animals or their heads, the chief subjects being the bull, 
eagle, sheep, lion, the lion seizing the stag, the deer and the mythical 
sphinx. The divinities we can recognize are Aphrodite, Heracles, 
Athene, Hermes and Zeus Ammon. But the most curious mytho- 
logical types are a goddess carried by a bull or by a ram, in both cases 
probably Astarte, the Phoenician Aphrodite. The most, remarkable 
symbol is the well-known Egyptian sign of life. The coins appear to 
have been struck by kings until before the age of Alexander, when 
civic money appears. The mints to which coins are ascribed with 
certainty are Salamis, Paphos, Marium, Idalium and Citium. The 
coins of the Salaminian line are in silver and gold. The earlier, 
beginning with Evelthon about 560 b.c., have pyprian, the later 
Greek inscriptions, the types generally being native, though after a 
time under Hellenic influence. They are of Evagoras I., Nicocles, 
Evagoras II., Pnytagoras and Nicocreon, and the coinage is closed 
by Menelaus, brother of Ptolemy I. The Phoenician kings of Citium, 
from about 500 to 312, strike silver and in one case gold, their general 
types being Heracles and the lion seizing the stag. Bronze begins 
soon after 400 b.c., and of the same age there are autonomous pieces 
in silver and bronze. There is Greek imperial money from Augustus 
to Caracalla (chiefly issued by the Kotudv). The most remarkable 
type is the temple at Paphos, represented as a structure of two storeys 
with wings. Within the central portion is the sacred stone, in front a 
semicircular court. 


The earliest coinage of Lydia is no doubt that of the kings, already 
described. The next currency must have been of Persian darics 
(gold) and drachms (si: ver), followed by that of Alexander, . . 
the Seleucids, and the Attalids of Pergamum, and then by Lyota* 
the cistophori of the province of Asia. There is an abundant bronze 
coinage of the cities, autonomous from the formation of the province, 
and of imperial time, but mostly of the imperial class. The largest 
currencies are of Philadelphia, Sardis, Thyatira and Tralles. The art 
is not remarkable, though good for the period, and the types are 
mostly Greek. 

The coinage of Phrygia has the same general characteristics as 
that of Lydia, but the workmanship is poorer. Among noteworthy 
types must be noticed Men or Lunus, the Phrygian moon- ph . 

f od. There axe curious types of Apamea, surnanied O'SP * 
[ibotos or the Ark, and more anciently Celaenae. One of Severus 
represents the legend of the invention of the double pipe, a type 
already described. Of the same and later emperors are coins bearing 
the famous type of the ark of Noah and the name NftE. The town 
of Cibyra is remarkable for a silver coinage of the 1st century b.c., 
of which the large pieces have the weight of cistophori. 

Galatia has little to offer of interest. Trajan issued bronze 
imperial coins for the province, and there is imperial money pf Ancyra, 
Pessinus and Tavium. The only remarkable regal issue rj I ti 
is that of Amyntas, Strabo’s contemporary, who struck a a a ' 
tetradrachms at Side in Pamphylia. 

With the coinage of Cappadocia we bid farewell to Greek art and 
enter on the domain of Oriental conventionalism, succeeded by 
inferior Roman design coarsely executed. There is one - 
large imperial series, that of Caesarea, intended for general 
circulation in the province. The issues range from 00 a * c * 
Tiberius to Gordian III., and are in silver and bronze. The most 
common type is the s-acred Mount Argaeus, on which a statue is 
sometimes seen — a remarkable type curiously varied. There are 
scanty issues of a few other towns. There is an interesting series ; of 
coins of the kings of Cappadocia, beginning with Ariarathes I. (c. 332- 
322 b.c,), who struck Persic drachms at Sinope and Gaziura, and 
continuing with other kings, called usually Ariarathes or Ariobar- 
zanes, who struck Attic drachms and occasionally tetradrachms. 
The rare tetradrachms of Orophernes, a successful usurper (158- 
157 B.c.), bear a fine portrait. The coins of Archelaus, the last king 
set up by Antony (36 b.C.-a.d. 17), have a good head on the obverse. 
Of Armenia there are a few silver and bronze coins of late sovereigns. 

The great series of Syrian money begins with the coinage 
of the Seleucid kings of Syria, only rivalled for length and 


& oi portraits, inougn it is tar interior in its goia money 
and wants the large and well-executed bronze pieces 
which make the Egyptian currency complete. The gold 
e Seleucids is scarce, and their main coinage is a splendid 
> of tetradrachms bearing the portraits of the successive 
eigns. The reverse types are varied for the class of regal 
;y. The execution of the portraits is good, and forms the 
continuous history of portraiture for the third and second 
Lries before our era. The reverses are far less careful, 
weight is Attic, but the cities of Phoenicia were ultimately 
ed to strike on their own standard. Many of the coins of 
irlier kings were issued in their Bactrian or Indian dominions*, 
cus I. (312-280 B.c.) began by striking gold staters and 
drachms with the types of Alexander the Great. The same 
like his contemporaries, then took his own types: for 
staters, his head with a bull’s horn, and on the reverse a 
’s head with bull’s horns; for tetradrachms. his own head 
lelmet of hide with bull’s horn and lion’s skin, and Victory 
ling a trophy, or the head of Zeus, and Athene fighting 
car drawn by four or two elephants with bull’s horns. 
>chus I. (293-261), like his father, first struck tetradrachms 
Alexandrine types, and then with his own head, Apollo 
e omphalos occupying the reverse. The portrait of Antioch us 
. characteristic realism. Antiochus III. (222-187) is repre- 
d by a fine and interesting series with a -vigorous portrait, 
lone of the Seleucids seems to have struck the great octa- 
im in gold in rivalry of the Ptolemies. Coins dated by 
eleucid era (312 B.c.) first appear in his reign. The portrait 
ntiochus IV. Epiphanes (175-164) is extremely character- 
marked by the mad obstinacy which is the key to. the 
it’s history. The most remarkable coin is a tetradrachm 
the head of Antiochus in the character of Zeus. In his 
mints became numerous in the bronze coinage, and there is a 
rkable series in that metal with Ptolemaic types, marking his 
-lived usurpation in Egypt. From the time of Demetrius I. 
■150) the silver tetradrachms bear both mints and dates, 
le type the heads of Demetrius and Queen Laodice occur 
by side. With Alexander I. Balas (1 52-144), Tyre and 
i begin to strike royal tetradrachms on their own Phoenician 
it. Tarsus also first strikes coins for him with the type of 
yre of Sandan. The money of young Antiochus VI, pre- 
the most carefully executed portrait in the whole series, 
1, despite its weakness, has a certain charm of sweetness 
marks it as a new type in art. The same artist’s hand seems 
rent in the fine portrait of the cruel usurper Tryphon, and 
n the picturesque spiked Macedonian helmet with a goat’s 
and cheek-piece which occupies the reverse. Antiochus VII. 
-129) continues the series with, amongst other coins, 
olitary bronze piece of Jerusalem, bearing the lily and the 
cid anchor. Alexander II. Zebina (128-123) is represented by 
que gold coin (PL II. fig, 18), as well as by silver and bronze, 
empire closes with the money of the Armenian Tigranes 
►9), bearing his portrait with the lofty native tiara, and for 
se Antioch seated, the Orontes swimming at her feet (a 
of the famous group by Eutychides). 

sre is a copper coinage of the Syrian koinon under Trajan; 
also of the cities of Commagene, Samosata and Zeugma, 
and less important mints. The money of the kings of 
Commagene is in bronze ( c . 140 B.c. to A. D. 72). 
rrhestica has bronze coins of a few cities, nearly all imperial, 
the chief mints being Cyrrhus and Hieropolis. Hieropolis 
s " in the time of Alexander the Great issued some remark- 
' able silver coins in the name of Abd-Hadad and Alexander 
If, with figures of the Syrian goddess Atergatis, who also 
its on its imperial coins. 

Chalcidene there are bronze coins of Chalcis and of the tetrarchs, 
and Palmyrene shows only the small bronze pieces of 
Palmyra, the money of Zenobia and the family of 
Odenathus being found in the series of Alexandria. 

Seleucis and Pieria, the four cities of Antioch, Apamea, Lao- 
ad Mare and Seleucia Pieria issued a joint coinage inscribed 
AAEA^ON AHMHN about the middle of the 2nd 
century b.c. But the bulk of the money of this territory 
he great city of Antioch ©n the Orontes. The coinage is both 


province issued .silver of the same class as Antioch, with different 
symbols. A large series of coi ns was ‘issued bearing on the reverse the 
letters S.C. (Senatiis consulto ), showing that the coinage was under 
the control of. the. Roman senate. Both Latin and Greek inscriptions 
are used until the reign of Trajan. The city is first called a colony on 
the coins of Elagabalus. The earliest coins are dated by various eras 
(Seleucid, Caesarian, Actian); later the emperor’s consulships are 
used to date the silver. The leading types are the figure of Antioch 
seated, the river Orontes swimming at her feet, from the famous 
statue by Eutychides, and the eagle on a thunderbolt, a palm in 
front. Under Hadrian the eagle is represented carrying an ox’s leg, 
a reference to the story of the foundation of the city when an eagle 
carried off part of the sacrifice and deposited it on the site which was 
consequently chosen. There are few other types. The series 
(which, strictly speaking, was not the local coinage of Antioch, but 
an imperial coinage for the province) is very full and includes money 
of the Syrian emperor Sulpicius Uranius Antoninus (who also struck 
bronze at Emesa and gold of the Roman imperial class). It ends with 
Valerian, though it begins anew in the Roman provincial money of the 
reform of Diocletian, to be noticed later._ 

Of the othqr cities of this district, Emisa presents the type of the 
sacred stone of Elagabal. The imperial money of Gabala shows the 
veiled cultus-statue of a goddess flanked by sphinxes. 

Laodicea has an important series. It begins with bronze 
money of the later Seleucids. The autonomous tetra- * ; 
drachms of the 1st century B.c, have a turreted and veiled female 
bust of the city, a favourite Syrian and Phoenician type. From 
47 b.c. its title is Julia Laodicea; from Caracalla downwards it is a 
colonia; the inscriptions become Latin; then, very strangely, 
Greek on the obverse of the coins and Latin on the reverse. Seleucia 
has a similar regal autonomous and imperial currency, but does not 
become a colonia. A shrine containing the sacred stone of Zeus 
Casius, and the thunderbolt of Zeus Keraunius resting on a throne, 
are among the types. 

In Coele-Syria, Damascus issues coins from the 3rd century B.c. 
(beginning with Alexandrine tetradrachms) onwards; the city 
becomes a colonia under Philip I. The imperial money of 
Heliopolis (Baalbek), a colonia, shows a great temple (of &Cm 

the Zeus of Heliopolis) in perspective, another temple 
containing an ear of corn as the central object of worship, and 
a view of the Acropolis with the great temple upon it, and steps 
leading up the rock. 

The coinage of Phoenicia is a large and highly interesting series. 
The autonomous money is here important, and indicates the 
ancient wealth of the great marts of the coast. The p hpeniciQt 
earliest coins were struck about the middle of the 
5th century and usually bear Phoenician inscriptions. The 
coinage falls into three main periods; the first pre- Alexandrine; 
the second, that of Alexandrine, Ptolemaic and Seleucid rule; 
the third, that of the empire. In the first period Aradus strikes 
silver, usually on the Babylonian standard, staters with a head 
of Melkarth and a galley, and smaller denominations. All 
the other cities use the Phoenician standard. The regal silver 
coins of Byblus have a galley as obverse type; on the reverse, 
a vulture standing on a ram, or a lion devouring a bulL Here 
and at Sidon and Tyre portions of the types are represented 
incuse. Sidon has a large and important series of silver octa- 
drachms and smaller denominations; on the obverse is a galley 
(at first with sails set, then without sails, first lying before a 
fortress, afterwards alone). On the reverse’ is the king of Persia 
in a chariot, or slaying a lion. These coins were issued by the 
kings such as Strato I. and II. and Tennes, and by the satrap 
Mazaeus. The early silver of Tyre has as reverse type an owl 
with a crook and flail over its shoulder; on the obverse a dolphin, 
or Melkarth riding on a sea-horse; a common symbol is' the 
purple-shell (PI. II. fig. 20). In the second period, besides Alexan- 
drine silver and regal coins of the Ptolemies and Seleucidae, 
there are certain large and Important issues of autonomous... or 
semi-autonomous silver tetradrachms and smaller denominations, 
as at Aradus (head of the City, and Victory; also drachms 
with types copied from Ephesus: obv., bee, rev., stag and date- 
palm), Marathus' (head of the. City, and nude figure at Marathus 
seated on a pile of shields), Sidon (head of the City, and eagle), 
Tripolis (busts of the Dioscuri, and figure of the City, holding 
cornucopiae) and Tyre (head of the Tyrian Heracles, Melkarth, 
and eagle). Tyre also issued a gold decadrachm with the head 
of the City, and a double cornucopiae. On these and other 
coins Sidon and Tyre claim the rights of asylum. Berytus first 


laij. Ace-Ftolemais (Acre; was an important mint under 
Ptolemies; for a time, under the Seleucidae, it was called 
oehia in Ptolemais. .Besides the Seleucid era autonomous 
are in use at some of the cities, as at Aradus (259 b.c.), 
n (hi b.c.) and Tyre (126 B.c.)., Under the empire there 
ome very large coinages of bronze, besides a certain amount 
lver resembling that of Antioch. The quasi-autonomous 
r of Tyre was also issued as late as a.d. 57. Berytus (a 
s ia) has types relating to the cults of Astarte and Poseidon; 
rte is also prominent at Sidon (a colonia from Elagabalus 
irds; a common type represents the wheeled shrine of 
goddess) and Tripolis. At Byblus a temple is represented 
a conical fetish. Tyre has many interesting types: Dido 
ling Carthage; the Ambrosial Rocks; Cadmus fighting 
serpent or founding Thebes, &c. Ptolemais issued coins 
colony from Claudius onwards. 

Trachonitis, the only city of importance is Caesarea Panias, 
a famous grotto of Pan, perhaps represented on an imperial 
^ coin. Several cities in Decapolis issued imperial coins, 
among them Gadara and Gerasa. In Galilee the coins 
:k at Tiberias by its. founder, Herod Antipas, may be 
:ioned. Samaria has money of Caesarea, .both autonomous 
imperial, the last for the most part colonial, and also imperial 
reapolis, among the types of which occurb the interesting 
2Ct of Mount Gerizim surmounted by the Samaritan temple, 
coinage of Judaea is an interesting series. The money of 
salem is of high interest, and more extensive than appears 
rst sight. Here was struck the coin of Antiochus VII., 
the native lily as a type, the series of the Maccabaean 
;es, that of the Roman procurators, and the bronze coins 
ter marked by the tenth legion, quartered by Titus in the 
i of the city. One of these bears the remarkable symbol 
pig. After the reduction of Judaea in the reign of Hadrian, 
salem was rebuilt as a colonia with the name Aelia Capitolina, 
earliest coin commemorates the foundation. The coinage 
as late as Valerian. Ascalon strikes autonomous silver and 
ze, including remarkable tetradrachms with the portraits 
tolemy Auletes, of . his elder son Ptolemy XIV., and of his 
;hter Cleopatra (see PL II. fig. 21). There is also money of 
l of some importance; the earliest coins are Attic drachms, 
of barbarous style, inspired by Greek, especially Athenian 
ris; on its imperial coins the god Marna, and Minos and 
;e named. 

le independent Jewish coinage begins with the famous 
els. They have been assigned to various periods, but the 
. preponderance of evidence would class them to Simon 
Mac'cabaeus, to whom the right of coining was granted 
by Antiochus VII. The series is of shekels and half- 
els, of the weight . of Phoenician tetradrachms and di- 
tims. The obverse of the shekel bears the inscription “ the 
el of Israel,” and for type a sacred 1 vessel of. the temple, 
e vriuch (after year 1) is the letter indicating the year of 
and the initial of the word year. The reverse reads “ Jeru- 
1 the Holy,” and the type is a flowering branch (PL II. fig. 19). 
half-shekel differs in having the inscription “ half-shekel ” 
le obverse. The types are markedly peculiar; the obverse 
iption is equally so, for the regular formula of the neigh- 
ing cities would give nothing but the name- of -the city; 
the reverse iiiscription is like that of Tyre and Sidon, for 
nee, “ of Tyre sacred and. inviolable.” This agreement is 
rmatory of the assignment to Simon Maccabaeus. This 
Lge bears the dates of years 1, 2, 3, 4 (rare), and 5 (very 
. There has been much discussion as to the date. It is 
reckoned from the decree of Antiochus VII. granting the 
of coinage to Simon (139-138 b.c.). The coins of the fifth 
were then struck by John Hyrcanus. The certain coins 
Le successors of Simon are small bronze pieces of John 
anus (135-104), of Judas Aristobulus (104-103), of Alexander 
aeus (103-76), who strikes bilingual Hebrew and Greek 
also Hebrew coins, showing his native name to. have beeij 
than; and of Antigonus. (40-37), who has the Hebrew name 


Maccabaean ’coinage is followed by that of the Hero chan family, 
equally of bronze,; the . two most important issues being those of 
Herod the Great and Agrippa II. The silver coinage under the 
early empire was chiefly supplied by the issues of Antioch and 
Rdman denarii; the “ penny ” with Caesar’s image and super- 
scription was such a denarius. The money of the procurators 
of Judaea, in part parallel with the Herodian, is of small bronze 
coins, struck between a.d. 6-7 and a.d. 58-59, the latest period 
of their administration being as yet unrepresented. These are 
followed .by two classes, the money of the first revolt (a.d. 
66-70) and that of the second (suppressed a.d. 135). Both risings 
caused the issue of native coinage, some of which may be assigned 
with certainty to each. Of the first revolt are bronze pieces of 
years 2,. 3 and 4. Of the second revolt are restruck Antiochene 
tetradrachms and Roman denarii, usually with the name of 
Simon, which appears to have been that of the leader surnamed 
Bar Cochebas. The obverse type of the tetradrachms or shekels 
is the portico of the temple; on the reverse are a bundle of 
branches and a citron, symbols of the feast of tabernacles. 
Besides this native currency there are coins struck in Palestine 
by Vespasian, Titus and Domitian. 

Of Roman Arabia there are bronze imperial coins of Bostra and 
less important mints; the kings of Nabataea also issued silver and 
bronze coins from Aretas III. (c. 87-62 B.C.) to Rabbel II. 

(a.d. 75-101). From S. Arabia comes a remarkable silver ^ raWa * 
coinage issued by the Himyarites, beginning in the 4th Meso- 
century B.C., and imitated originally from Attic tetra- P otami *t 
drachms (both of the old and new style). I n Mesopotamia 
the colonia of Carrhae deserves notice, and the city of Edessa, 
which issues imperial money as a colonia, and has a series of coins 
of its kings, striking with Roman emperors in silver and bronze. 
Curiously, this and the colonial issue are long contemporary. The 
colonial coinages of Nisibis and of Resaena, which became a colonia, 
close the group. Babylon was probably a mint of Alexander the 
Great and of many of the Seleucid kings, certainly of the usurpers 
Molon (222-220) and Timarchus (162 b.c. ). 

Africa . 

The coins, of Africa are far less numerous then those of the 
other two continents, as Greek, Phoenician and Roman civiliza- 
tion never penetrated beyond Egypt and the northern 
coast to the west. The series of Egypt is first in ^ syp * 
geographical order. As yet no coins have been here assigned of 
a date anterior to Alexander. The old Egyptians kept their 
gold, electrum and silver in rings, and weighed them to ascertain 
the value. During the Persian rule the Persian money must 
have been current, and the satrap Aryandes is said to have issued 
a coinage of silver under Darius I. With Alexander a regular 
Greek coinage must have begun, and some of his coins are of 
Egyptian mints. A rare bronze coin was struck at Naucratis, 
probably during his lifetime. With Ptolemy I. the great Ptole- 
maic currency begins, which lasted for three centuries. The 
characteristics of this coinage are its splendid series of gold 
pieces and the size of the bronze money. The execution of the 
earlier 1 heads is good; afterwards they become coarse and 
careless. At first the fine pieces were issued by the Phoenician, 
Cyprian and other foreign mints, the Egyptian work being 
usually inferior^ While the Seleucids were still striking good 
coins, the Ptolemies allowed their money to fall into barbarism 
in Egypt and even in Cyprus. The obverse type is a royal head, 
that of Ptolemy I. being the ordinary silver type (see PL II. fig. 
22), while that of Arsinoe II. was long but not uninterruptedly 
continued on the gold. The head of Zeus Ammon is most usual 
on the bronze coinage. A type once adopted was usually 
retained. Thus Ptolemy I., Arsinoe II., Ptolemy IV., Cleopatra 
I.* have a kind of commemoration in the coinage on the analogy 
of the priesthoods established in honour of each royal pair. 
The almost universal type of reverse of all metals is the Ptole- 
maic badge, the eagle on the thunderbolt, which, in spite of 
variety, is always heraldic. For art and iconography this series 
is far inferior to that of the Seleucids. The weight after the 
earlier part of . the reign of Ptolemy I. (who experimented with 
the. Attic and Rhodiai; .standards) . is Phoenician for .gold and 
silver;; the^xtnetrology o E the: bronze is obscure. The chief 


ibundant bronze money. Ptolemy I. appears to have 
l his money while regent for Philip Arrhidaeus (323-318); 
y differs in the royal name from that of Alexander. He then 
c money for Alexander IV. (317-3 xi) on the Attic standard 
the head of Alexander the Great, with the horn of Ammon 
: elephant’s skin and Alexander’s reverse. He soon adopted 
reverse, that of Athene Promachos. This money he con- 
i to strike after the young king’s death until he himself 
took the royal title, when he issued his own money, his 
lit on the one side and the eagle and thunderbolt with his 
as king on the other. This type in silver, with the in- 
ion u Ptolemy the king,” is thenceforward the regular 
icy. He also issued gold staters (reverse, Alexander the 
in an elephant-car). Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus, 285- 
the richest of the family, continued his father’s coinage, 
ielphus also began (after the death and deification of 
le II., about 271 B.c.), the issue of the gold octadrachms 
the busts of Ptolemy I. and Berenice I., Ptolemy II. and 
le II., and certainly struck beautiful octadrachms in gold 
lecadrachms in silver of Arsinoe II., the gold being long 
/ards continued. Philadelphus also began the great bronze 
of the system. Ptolemy III. (Euergetes I. c. 247-222) 
: gold octadrachms with his own portrait, wearing a crown 
fs. His queen Berenice II., striking in her own right as 
s of the Cyrenaica and also as consort, issued a showy 
jcy with her portrait, both octadrachms and decadrachms 
lose of Arsinoe, and a coinage for the Cyrenaica of peculiar 
ms. Under Ptolemy IV. (Phifopator, 222-205) the gold 
rachms are continued with his portrait and that of Arsinoe 
Ptolemy V. (Epiphanes, 205-181) still strikes octadrachms 
his portrait and with that of Arsinoe, and begins the con- 
xs series of the tetradtachms of the three great cities of 
is. The coinage henceforward steadily degenerates in 
and eventually also in metal. In the latest series, the 
y of the famous Cleopatra VIL, it is interesting to note 
Egyptian variety of her head, also occurring on Greek 
ial money and on that of Ascalon. 
ier the Roman rule the imperial money of Alexandria, the 
;e of the imperial province of Egypt, is the most remarkable 
class for' its extent and the interest and variety of its 
It begins under Augustus and ends with the usurper or 
t Achilleus, called on his money Domitius Domitianus, 
irown by Diocletian (a.d. 297), thus lasting longer than 
imperial money elsewhere. In the earlier period there are 
silver coins continuing the base tetradrachms struck by 
*s, and bronze money of several sizes. Most of the coins 
ated by the regnal years of the emperors, the letter L 
used for “year.” The types are very various, and may 
oadly divided into Greek, Graeco-Roman and Graeco- 
ian. The Graeco-Roman types have the closest analogy 
Dse of Rome herself; the Graeco-Egyptian are of high 
st as a special class illustrative of the latest phase of 
ian mythology. These native types, at first uncommon, 
the time of Domitian are of great frequency. The money 
ajan, Hadrian and Antoninus Pius is abundant and in- 
’ng. A coin of Antoninus, dated in his sixth year, records 
eginning : of a new Sothiac cycle of 1460 years, which 
ned in the emperor’s second year (a.d. 139). The reverse 
s a crested crane, the Egyptian bennu or phoenix, w'ith a 
of radiate nimbus round its head, and the inscription 
. Under Claudius II. (Gothicus) and thenceforward there 
a single kind of coin of bronze washed with silver. In 
eries we note the money of Zenobia, and of her son 
athus. 

ns bearing the names and local types of the nomes of Egypt 
►truck by a few emperors at the Alexandrian mint. Their 
is bronze, and they are of different sizes, 
sing b} 7 .the unimportant coinage of the Libyans, we reach 
it eresting series of the Cyrenaica, the only truly Greek 
cy of Africa. It begins under the line of Battus about the 
3 of the 7th century, and reaches to the Roman rote as 


Barca, Euesperides and smaller towns. The weight of the gold 
always, and of the silver until some date not long after 450 b.c., 
is Euboic; afterwards it is Phoenician The ruling types are the 
silphium plant and its fruit, and the head of Zeus Ammon, first 
bearded (PL II. fig. 23) then beardless. The art is vigorous, and 
in the transitional and fine period has the best Greek qualities. 
It is clearly an outlying branch of the school of central Greece. 
The oldest coins are uninscribed, so that it cannot always be 
said at which mint they were struck. The money with the name 
of Cyrene comprises a fine series of gold Attic staters and silver 
tetradrachms. It w T as an important mint of the Ptolemies. 
Barca has a smaller coinage then Cyrene. It comprises a wonder- 
ful tetradrachm (Phoenician), with the head of Ammon bearded, 
boldly represented, absolutely full face, and three silphmms 
joined, between their heads an owl, a chameleon and a jerboa. 
The money of Euesperides is less important. ' ' 

Syrtica and Byzacena offer little of interest. Their coins are 
late bronze, first with Punic inscriptions, then in imperial times 
with Latin and Punic or Latin. Latin and Greek are used in the 
same coins at Leptis Minor in Byzacena. 

In Zeugitana the great currency of Carthage is the last repre- 
sentative of Greek money, for, despite its Orientalism, its origin is 
Hellenic, and of this origin it is at first not unworthy. Its 
range in time is from about 410 b.c., when the Cartha- Carffisge. 
ginians invaded Sicily, to the fall of Carthage in 146 b.c. .The 
earliest coins are Attic tetradrachms of the class usually called Siculo- 
Punic. These,' and certain gold coins with similar types, were issued 
in Sicily down to about 310 b.c. The types owe much to the coinage 
of Sicilian cities, especially Syracuse; but they show also distinct 
Punic motives, such as a lion before a palm-tree, or a head of a Punic 
queen! The Punic inscriptions enable some to be attributed to mints 
such as Motya, Solus, Eryx; others name “ Carthage,’’ . .“ the 
Camp,” “ the Paymasters,” many, inscribed Ziz, were issued from 
Panormus, The coinage from about 340 to 242 b.c., perhaps 4U 
issued at Carthage itself, is scanty; the types, head of Persephone 
and a horse, or horse and palm-tree, now come in, and prevail to the 
end of the independent coinage. The acquisition of the Spanish 
mines about 241 caused the issue of a large coinage, but the gold and 
silver soon degenerate into electrum and potin. The metrology of the 
various series (excepting the Siculo-Punic) is obscure, but the 
standard seems to be Phoenician. The late silver 12-drachm pieces 
and some of the bronzes are among; the heaviest struck coins of the 
ancients. The art of the earlier coins is sometimes purely Greek of 
Sicilian style. There is even in the best class a curious .tendency to 
exaggeration, which gradually develops itself and finally becomes 
very barbarous. Roman Carthage has a bronze coinage which is in- 
significant. There are a few other towns which issued money with 
Roman legends, such as Utica. The denarii of Clodius Macer* who 
revolted in a.d. 68, are curiously illustrative of his policy, which was 
to restore the Roman republic. 

The cities of Numidia and Mauretania have a late bronze coinage; 
but an interesting series of silver and bronze coins is attributed 
with more or dess certainty to the Numidian kings from 
Massinissa (202-148), to Juba I. (60-46 b.c.), and to the 
Mauretanian kings from Syphax (213-202 B.c.), to Juba . . .. 

II. (who also struck coins with his consort Cleopatra, 
daughter of Mark Antony and the famous Egyptian queen) and 
Ptolemy their son, the last of the great family of the kings of Egypt 
(a.d. 23-40). 

II. Roman Coins 

The Roman coinage is of two great classes, — the republican 
and the imperial; the first lasted from the origin of money 
at Rome to the reform of Augustus in 16 B.c., and the second 
from this date to the fall of the Western empire in a;d. 476. 
The evidence of the coins themselves as to the origin of the 
republican coinage is at variance with that of the ancient writers; 
but the general principles of criticism must be maintained here 
as in other matters of early Roman story. , • 

The tradition which ascribed the introduction of coins bearing 
types to Servius Tullius must be unhesitatingly rejected. The 
style and types of the earliest Roman coins point clearly to a 
date not earlier than the middle of the 4th century. The native 
copper which the Italians used from primitive times as a sort 
of medium of exchange, in amorphous blocks (ces rude) was 
probably not a state-currency, being produced by private enter- 
prise. It was not until Rome unified Latium and Campania 
under her rule that central Italy acquired a true coinage. This 
must havofreen about 33$ b.c. The history of the republican 


From 338 to 269 three minor periods may be distm- 
»d, indicating in a striking way the growth of the Roman 
ization of central Italy. In the period 338-3.12 Rome 
lidated her dominion in Latium and Campania as against 
vals the Samnites. In the second period (312 to c . 290) 
nally subdued the Samnites. The system of her coinage 
m the beginning based on a double mint, one in Rome 
ne in Capua (perhaps also she struck in some other cities 
ith Italy). The weight-units with which she starts are, 
*onze, the Osco-Latin pound of 273 grammes, for, silver 
drachm of 7*58 grammes (the latter being gV of the former 
more or less coincident with the Phocaic- Campanian 
;hm current in Campania). The. relation between silver 
ronze was as. 1 : 120 or 1 : 125. The bronze unit, was the 
1 pound weight, which was divided into 12 unciae. The 
,e type of all bronze denominations was a prow, which 
d to the establishment of Roman sea-power (in 348 she 
ided her treaty with Carthage, in 338 she subjugated 
m, her chief rival on the Latin coast, and set up the beaks 
^ Antiate ships in her forum). The denominations are 
id by I (the as), S (semis ==J as) and for the smaller de- 
lations a number of pellets indicating the value in unciae. 
le obverses appear the heads of deities: Janus on. the as 
late), Jupiter on the semis^ Minerva on the triens (4 unciae), 
Jes on the quadrans (3 unciae), Mercury on the sextans 
:iae) and Bellona on the uncia. These heavy coins were all 
t Rome. The Roman mint at Capua, on the other hand, 
ced a series of silver coins (chiefly di drachms) and small 
bronze change with the inscription ROMANO (see PL II. 
.). In the second period (312 to c. 290) the mint at Rome 
mes to issue cast bronze of the same weights and types. 
I Capua the mint becomes much more active, being opened 
st bronze as well as struck silver. The Osco-Latin silver 
ird is superseded by the Roman scruple-standard (1 
e of 1-137 grammes — ^ 40 °f the pound of 273 grammes), 
being to bronze as i ; 120, 2 scruples of silver were equiva- 

0 1 bronze as of 273 grammes. The first issue of silver 
s period consisted of didrachms (six-scruple pieces) with 

1 of Roma in a Phrygian helmet (alluding to her Trojan 
ation), the inscription is ROMANO. Parallel with this 
Papuan issue of libral cast bronze (aes grave) for the use 
: Latin territory; the 3-asses (tressis), 2-asses (dupondius) 
s all have the head of Roma as on the didrachm, and the 
e type of all denominations is a wheel. (This wheel 
bly alludes to the completion of the internal routes of 
unication in Roman territory, especially of the via Appia, 
was finished in 3 1 2) . Finally, to this first issue is attributed 
: the quadrilateral ingots generally known as aes signatum ; 
pes are the Roman eagle on a thunderbolt, and a Pegasus 
the inscription ROMANOM. These ingots, ^according 
lausible but not quite convincing conjecture, were probably 
sed as money, but only in sacral .and legal ceremonies — 
is dedication to the gods, vendiHo per aes et libr am, &c— 
ich the use of aes rude was traditional. But from this 
mward each issue of silver and aes gtave from the Capuan 
was, it is supposed, accompanied by a new ingot of this 

Three further issues of silver from the Capuan mint 
>lace in this period, each accompanied by its corresponding 
*ave series and ingot. These heavy bronze pieces are all 
:ribed; on the silver and small struck bronze; ROMA 
es ROMANO. The evidence of hoards shows that in this 
l there must have been some sort of convention between 
and the autonomous mints of her allies, permitting the 
ition, throughout the bronze-using district under Roman 
)i, of all the coins issued from Rome and Capua, on the one 
and, on the other, all the aes grave issued by the hutono- 
mints. In the third sub-period (c.\- 290-269) the silver 
of the Capuan . mint becomes thoroughly Romanized; 
scription is, of course, ROMA; its types are the typically 
,n ones of the youthful head of Janus and Jupiter in his 


mint. The important feature of this period is that bronze is no 
longer, regarded as the most important element in the currency, 
but is subordinated to silver; the result is that .we have what 
is called the semi-libral reduction, the weight of the as issued 
from the Roman mint being, half the pound. But opinions vary 
as to whether the pound of which the as represented the half 
in this period was the old one of 273 grammes or the new Roman 
pound* of. 3.27*45 grammes. As the latter was certainly' used for 
a special .series of aes grave issued from the Roman mint for 
the Latins (see below), we may assume that it was also used 
for the regular Roman coinage. Now since the \ lb as (163*72 
grammes) was equated to 1 scruple of silver (1137 grammes), 
we get a' forced* relation of silver to copper of r : 144. The as 
being regarded merely as representing so much silver (1 scruple), 
so long as.the state guaranteed the cover, there was no reason 
why the as, being merely token money, should not fall in weight; 
and that it does, sinking by the end of this or beginning of the 
next period to the weight of £ of the Oscan or J (sextans) of the 
new Roman pound. We may note the occurrence in this series 
of the -decussis or 10-as piece. Of the two series of aes grave 
issued in this period for the benefit of the Latin district, both 
are heavier than in the preceding period; the new Roman 
pound Of ; 327*45 grammes is used for a series issued from the 
mint of Rome; a still higher weight (perhaps of 341 grammes) 
for a series issued from Capua. The relation between silver and 
copper involved in this standard is not quite clear. In this 
period ;also we have ingots corresponding according to the theory 
above mentioned, to the various series of aes grave; one, with 
a pair of chickens feeding and a pair of rostra, refers to the 
augury taken by the Roman imperator before battle.. Two 
other ingots commemorate historical events; one, with a 
Samnite -bull ; on each side, the subjugation of Rome’s great 
rival; the other, with an elephant and a pig, the alleged rout of 
Pyrrhus’s elephants, by the grunting of swine at Asculum in 278. 

After the introduction in 269 B.c. of the silver denarius (piece of 
10 asses, marked X, PL II. fig. 25). with its half (the quinarius, 
V) and its quarter (the sestertius, IIS), no changes of obviously 
great economic importance take place in the coinage until near 
the . close of the republican period. Although, it is not true, as 
is sometimes stated, that the coinage of silver at all local mints 
in south Italy, except the Bruttian, came to a close with the 
introduction of the denarius, yet the new Roman coin entirely 
dominated the currency from the first. Many mints, however, 
continued to issue bronze coinage down to 89 b.c., and a Roman 
coinage in various metals is also attributed to certain local 
mints*.$uch, as Croton and Hatria; not to mention the Roman 
issues which still continued to be made from Capua, though in 
a less degree than before. At Rome itself the mint was now 
localized in the temple of Juno Moneta, who probably received 
her surname from, rather than gave it to, money.- The denarius > 
being equivalent to 10 asses, and weighing 4*55 grammes, would 
at the rate of 1 : 120 (which was now restored) be equivalent 
to 546 grammes of bronze. The as of the time must therefore 
have been the one weighing 54*6 grammes, that is £ of the Oscan 
pound cf 273 grammes, or •§ (sextans) of the Attic-Roman pound 
of 327*45 grammes. In other words, the legally recognized 
as of this period was the as of the sextantal reduction. The 
bronze coins of . this reduction are, like, the silver, struck, not 
cast; the process of striking had already been introduced for 
the lower denominations of bronze in the previous period. About 
241 B.c. the weight of the denarius, having sunk under the stress 
of the first, Punic war, was fixed at 3*90 grammes. Possibly 
the reduction of the as to the weight of an uncia, which Pliny 
attributes to the time of the Hannibalian crisis, may really 
have taken place at the same time. In 228 b.c. (some critics 
prefer to say nearly forty years earlier) a new silver extra-Roman 
coin, the victoriatus, was introduced. It replaced the old Cam- 
panian drachm and, wherever it may have been minted, was 
meant for circulation outside Rome. The quinarius and sester- 
tius at the saihe time disappeared from the regular coinage, but 



,11 the coins from 269 b.c. for some time onward, except on 
smallest bronze and the victoriatus. After the reduction of 
bronze had been carried far, it became possible to issue 
; denominations of a circular form; thus circular bronze 
sses (equal each to r denarius) are known of various periods, 
hing from over 1100 to 650 grammes. 

aid was not regularly coined by the Romans until the close I 
le republic; but certain exceptional issues must be noticed., 
earliest (some time during the first Punic War) consisted of 
?s of 60 (PI. II. fig. 26), 40 and 20 sestertii; they were issued 
from Rome and from some external mint or mints. To 
crisis of the second Punic War may be assigned certain 
rum coins of 1 \ scruple weight, (types : janiform female 
and Jupiter in quadriga). It is to this -time that Pliny 
butes the fixing of the as at the weight of an uncia, and 
valuation of the denarius at 16 instead of 10 asses (although 
itimating the pay of soldiers the denarius continued to be 
1 for 10 asses). Finally there is some probability in the 
bution to the year 209 of the well-known gold coins of - 6 
3 scruples which have on the obverse a head of the young 
.s, and on the reverse two soldiers taking an oath of alliance 
the carcass of a pig— in allusion to the loyalty to Rome of 
Latin colonies (Livy xxvii. 9, 10). 

ithout following the fortunes of the various denominations, 
aay note that in 89 B.c. the lex Papiria suppressed all local 
s throughout Italy, ordered the reissue of the silver sester- 
and introduced the semuncial (| ounce) standard for bronze, 
was just after the close of the Social War, which had been 
tlize d by the issue, on the part of the revolted allies, of an 
esting series of coins (denarii and — most treasonable of all — : 
«ld piece) chiefly from Italia, as they called Corfinium. 

;e coins bear in Oscan letters the names of the Italian military 
irs, such as C. Papius Mutiius. In 81 B.c. the regular 
ze coinage came to an end, and the denarius remained for a 
time the only coin issued by the Roman mint. Roman 
rals sometimes, however, issued exceptional coins in their 
names, such as “ bronze sesterces.” 

e have already dealt with the earliest gold money of the 
blic. Another exceptional issue was the gold coin bearing 
name of T. Quinctius Flamininus, the liberator of Hellas 
ck between 198 and 190 b.c.); but it was minted in Greece 
conformed to Greek standards. The earliest Roman aurei 
er (those of Sulla) were also struck outside Rome. They 
h. 3^ or fa of a Roman pound. The aurei of Pompeius were 
hose of Julius Caesar fa, of the pound. After Caesar’s time 
veight of the aureus fell to fa lb, under Augustus, 
the administrative side of the Roman system of coinage little 
town but what the coins reveal. The earliest indication of 
;tary magistrates is found in symbols, which occur on the coins 
e the close of the first Punic War. Then the names begin to 
ar, at first abbreviated, then at length. Probably the right of 
,ge was in the beginning vested in the consuls, but it would 
that about the time of the second Punic War it was transferred 
special board of magistrates, the tresviri aere argento auro flando 
ndo. Whether they were appointed every year, or only when 
arose, we do not know; but it is improbable that there was an 
al board until the beginning of the 1st century, if then; and 
when annually appointed, they cannot all have exercised their 
. On the other hand, there were in some years, as 92 b.c., no 
than five moneyers; in c. 86 b.c. there were four, two being 
es exercising a specially conferred right. Exceptional issues of 
rind were often authorized by the senate, and bear inscriptions 
ating the fact, such as P.E.S.C, ( Publice ex Senatus consulto). 
>sue for the purpose of the Apollinarian games, defrayed out of a 
al treasury, bears the inscription S.C.D(e) T(hesauro). lulius 
ar added a fourth moneyer to the board. The first issue of gold 
ich a board took place in 43 B.c.; all previous issues of gold had 
made, so far as we know, in virtue of military imperium (in 
c. by the praetors). Augustus, after the troublous period 41-27 
over, returned to the triumviral system; after his reform of 
c. the bronze coinage which he introduced in that year is signed 
le triumvirs, although the gold and silver bears no such names, 
tly afterwards, however, he organized the system which will be 
; with under the empire. 

le types of the Roman republican coins are of great interest, 
mgh their art never rises above mediocrity. The chief types 


earliest denarii, quinarii and sestertii bear a head of the goddess 
Roma, helmeted, and the Dioscuri charging on horseback, as 
they appeared at Lake Regillus. The victoriatus has a head of 
Jupiter and a figure of Victory crowning a trophy; The types 
of the bronze coins are practically the same as in the earlier 
period. About 190 b.c. the goddess Diana in her chariot begins 
to appear on the reverses of some of the denarii. Later, other 
types gradually encroach on the reverses; first, Victory in a 
chariot; still later such types as the Juno of Lanuvium in a 
chariot drawn by goats. This and other types which now begin 
to relieve the monotony of the series usually have a personal 
allusion to the moneyer, or to his family history. Thus, on a 
denarius of Sex. Pompeius Fostlus is seen the shepherd Faustulus 
discovering Romulus and Remus suckled by the she-wolf. 
Imaginary or more or less authentic portraits of ancestors, such 
as Numa, L. Junius Brutus or M. Claudius Marcellus, belong 
to the same category. An elephant’s head on a Macedonian 
shield, on a coin of M. Caecilius Metellus ( c . 94 B.c.), alludes to 
victories won by Caecilii at Panormus (in 251, over Punic 
elephants) and in Macedonia (in 148). The cult of Venus by 
the Julian family is illustrated by a denarius of L. Julius Caesar 
(c. 90 b.c.) with a head of Mars and a figure of Venus in a car 
drawn by two Cupids. The surrender of Jugurtha by Bocchus 
to Sulla is represented on a denarius of Sulla’s son Faustus (62 
b.c., PI. II. fig. 27). The type is probably a copy of the design 
which we know the dictator used for his signet-ring. M. Aemilius 
Lepidus (TVTGR REGis) crowning Ptolemy Epiphanes, or 
Paullus Aemilius erecting a trophy, while King Perseus and his 
two children stand before him, are other historical types. A 
contemporary event is commemorated on a special issue in- 
scribed AD FRV(mentum) EMV(ndum) EX S(enatus) C(on- 
sulto), coined by L. Calpurnius Piso and Q. Servilius Caepio in 
100 b.c. Caepio, quaestor in that year, defeated the proposal 
of Saturninus to sell corn publicly at a nominal price; but the 
senate voted a special issue of money to meet the strain of the 
market. On the obverse is a head of Saturn, from whose treasury 
the funds for the issue were drawn; on the reverse are Caepio 
and Piso on their official seat, and two ears of corn. Perhaps 
the most graphic allusion to a contemporary event to be found 
on any coin is furnished by the cap of liberty with tw T o daggers 
and the inscription EID(ibus) MAR(tiis) on coins of Brutus. 
Representations of a less obviously historical character, as 
personifications of countries or places (Hispania, Alexandria) 
or qualities (Honos and Virtus) or mythological figures (Scylla), 
are all, it would seem, inspired by some personal interest. Many 
types will only be explained when more light is thrown on the 
obscure corners of Roman mythology and ritual; but they 
will all probably be found to have some personal reference to 
the moneyer. Roman types of the later republic, therefore, 
though they may be classified externally as “ religious,” u histori- 
cal,” “ canting,” &c., are all inspired by some personal motive. 
The inevitable outcome of this character was that, when once 
contemporary portraiture was regarded as legitimate on the 
coins, it speedily became its most important feature. The 
portrait of Flamininus on his gold coin struck in Greece long 
remained without a Roman analogy. In 44 b.c., by order of the 
senate, the head of Julius Caesar was placed on the silver coins 
(PI. III. fig. 1; the gold coin bearing his portrait is of doubtful 
authenticity). After Caesar’s death portraits occur on coins 
issued by men- of all shades of political opinion, showing that 
portraiture on the coins was not then regarded as the mon- 
archical prerogative, which it became from a. d. 6 onwards, 
when it was limited to members of the imperial family. 

The history of the imperial coinage is full of metrological 
difficulties. These arise from the conditions fixed by Augustus 
(16-15 B.c.), by which the emperor alone coined gold Augustus. 
and silver, the senate alone bronze. Consequently 
the senate was wholly at the mercy of the emperor. Augustus 
struck the aureus at 42 to the pound, equal to 25 denarii at 84 
to the pound (PL III. fig. 3). He introduced a new coinage in two 
metals, the sestertius of 4 asses and dupondius of 2, both in fine 


imes ignored, as in the time of Nero, when we have sestertius 
[I. fig. 2), dupondius and as, all in brass, and of three different 
The as is usually nearly equal in size and weight to the 
idius, but is distinguished by its metal and inferior fabric, 
tis brass and copper coinage bears the letters S.C., senatus 
Uo. Emperors not acknowledged by the senate are without 
money; thus we have no specimens of Otho or Pescennius 

o reduced the denarius to ^gth of the pound, and alloyed its 
with from 5 to 10 % of base metal. Henceforward the quality 
eg of the denarius gradually sank, until under Sept. Severus 
later t ^ ie proportion of alloy was from 50 to 60%. Caracalla 
ors. a * so i ssue d lead plated with silver and, among his aurei, 
copper plated with gold. He also introduced a new coin, 
after him the argenteus Antoninianus. It was struck at 
to ^fth of the pound, and seems to have been originally 
ble denarius struck on a lower standard. The character- 
>f this coin is that the head of the emperor is radiate as Sol 
I. fig. 4) , that of the empress on a crescent as Luna. Towards the 
Caracalla’s reign the weight of the aureus had fallen to lb. 
* Elagabalus the taxes were paid in gold alone; this was 
is, for the treasury paid in debased silver at nominal value, 
had to be used to purchase gold by the taxpayer at real value. 
: Gordian III. the silver contained 67% of alloy; and eve'ntu- 
nder Gallienus the “ argenteus ** frequently contained no silver 
ver. Aurelian (a.d. 270-275) attempted a reform of the coinage 
lich the previous coin was reduced from its nominal to its 
sic value; The coins were now of bronze with a wash of silver, 
now find them marked with their value as two denarii, 
coins replace at once the base silver and the bronze, which now 
3ear. The inoneying right of the senate had become illusory 
e depreciation of silver, which had ceased to have any real 
Aurelian entirely suppressed this right ; Tacitus and Florian 
ed it for a few years, after which the S.C; disappears from the 
?e. The reform of Aurelian caused a serious outbreak at Rome, 
as maintained by him and by Tacitus. Aurelian also suppressed 
;al mints but Alexandria. It was the work of Diocletian to 
e the issue of relatively pure money in the three metals. He 
no less than four unsuccessful attempts to regulate the weight 

d. Not later than 290 he restored a pure silver coinage with a 
of sfe lb. His reformed bronze coins are the follis , marked 
'CX I., K, KA, &c. (all meaning 4< 2 denarii — the unit ”) and the 
enarius of centenionalis. 

istantine, probably in a.d. 312 (though some critics attribute 
fform to Constantius Chlorus) desiring to rectify the gold 
50, which had long been quite irregular in weight, reduced the 
£old piece to ^ of the pound, and issued the solidus (PI. I'll. fig. 5) , 
e destined to play a great part in commercial history’. It was 
lowered in weight, though many centuries later it was debased, 
iter it had become the parent of the gold coinages of Westerns 
Easterns alike throughout the civilized world. The letters OB, 
are commonly found in the exergue- of gold coins from the 4th 
ry onwards mean Obryzum (refined gold), and the letters PS, 
on silver coins Pustulatum (refined silver). Under Constantius 
.D. 360) and Julian the silver coin of ^ lb was suppressed, and 
tiqua of rirth of the pound (which had already been issued in 
quantities before) took its place. From about 360 there was 
tern of 4 bronze coins (follis, denarius, centenionalis and ? 
lionalis). The last s'oon disappeared, and under Honorius (395) 
he centenionalis remained. Honorius and his successors issued 
Iver decargyrus ( — 10 denarii). The bronze coinage of this time 
mall and, mean. It will be seen that a fuller system of bronze 
riginated by Anastasius, the Byzantine emperor. 

der Augustus the Roman monetary system became the 
il standard of the empire, and no local mint could exist 
ut the imperial licence. Thus the Greek imperial money 
ctly Roman money coined in the provinces, with the legends 
;ypes of the towns. Many cities were allowed to strike 

e, several silver. The kings of the Cimmerian Bosporus 
ed the exceptional privilege of striking gold, which, however, 
ne rapidly debased. The silver becomes limited about 
s time, but lasts under the Antonines, and is also found 
■ Caracalla and Macrinus. It is chiefly supplied by the 
► of Caesarea in Cappadocia, Antioch and subsidiary mints 
ria, and Alexandria in Egypt. None of these w r ere strictly 
nints,. but served the purposes of the provincial govern- 

The bronze increased in mints and quantity in the 2nd 
ry, but, through the debasement of the Roman. silver, one 
ifter another ceased to strike about the middle of the 3rd. 
provincial mint of Alexandria, however, continued to strike 


the issues of the Roman colonies. In the west these practically 
ceased in Nero’s time; in the east they lasted as long as the 
other Greek coinage. Purely Roman gold and silver was coined 
in certain of the provinces, in Spain and Gaul, and at the cities 
of Antioch and Ephesus. When the base silver had driven the 
Greek imperial bronze out of circulation, Gallienus established 
local mints which struck pure Roman types. Diocletian in- 
creased the number of these mints, which lasted until the fall 
of the empire of the West, and in the East longer. These 
mints were (with others added later), Londinium (or Augusta ) ■, 
Camuloffunum, Treviri, Lugdunum, Arelate (or Constantina), 
Ambianum, Tarraco, Carthago, Roma, Ostia, Ravenna, Aquileia, 
Mediolanum, Siscfa, Serdica, Sirmium, Thessalonica, Constan- 
tinopolis, Heraciea, Nicomedia, Cyzicus, Antiochia (ultimately 
Theupolis) and Alexandria. A few were speedily abandoned. 

. As regards the internal organization of the mints under the empire, 
we know that, although the names of the triumviri monetales do not 
occur.on the coins after 15 B.C., they continued to exist (with the title 
Illviri aere argento auro flando feriundo , although their competence 
was restricted to the first metal) until probably the time of Aurelian, 
who withdrew the right of coinage from the senate. Officials of the 
imperial treasury superintended the gold and silver coinage; Trajan 
placed a procurator monetae A iigusli of equestrian rank at the head of 
the whole system, subject to the emperor’s rationalis (the chief 
official of the treasury). The system of procurators was extended 
and regularized by Diocletian. In the Roman colonies (which were 
only allowed to issue bronze) the formula D.D. or EX D.D. (ex 
decurionum decreto) often occurs, corresponding, to the S.C. of the 
Roman. mint. At many colonies, especially in the west, the monetary 
duumviri sign the coins. At Rome the imperial mint itself was 
situated behind the Colosseum, near the Caelian hill, the senate re- 
taining its mint on the Capitol probably until the time of Trajan. 
The three monetae (of the three metals) appear together on 
medallions for the first time under Hadrian, and probably indicate 
the organization of the mints for the three metals in one place. 
From the middle of the 3rd century mint-marks begin to occur on 
the coins, indicating the various mints, the officinas in each mint, &c. 
Sometimes these marks form “ secret combinations”; thus the 
letters I, O and BI found on three different coins of Diocletian 
(struck at three different officinae), and the letters HP, KOY and AI 
on three corresponding coins of Maximian, combine into Greek words 
representing the genitives of the Latin titles Iovius and HerciUius 
assumed by these two emperors. 

The obverse type of the imperial coins is the portrait of an 
imperial personage, emperor, empress or Caesar. The type 
only varies in the treatment of the head or bust — if 
male, laureate, radiate or bare; if female, sometimes Jy^ and 
veiled, but usually bare. The reverse types of the uoas^ 
pagan period are mythological of divinities, allegorical 
of personifications, historical of the acts of the emperors. Thus 
the coins of Hadrian, besides bearing the figures of the chief 
divinities of Rome, commemorate by allegorical representations 
of . countries ‘or cities the emperor’s progresses, and by actual 
representations his architectural works. Types often occur 
purely personal to the emperor, such as the sphinx which 
Augustus used as his signet, or the capricorn, his natal sign. 
The most remarkable feature of imperial, types is the increase of 
personifications, such as Abundantia, Concordia, Liberalitas, 
Pudicitia—rfor the most part drearily conventional. The 
inscriptions are either simply descriptive, such as the emperor’s 
names and titles in the nominative on the obverse, or partly 
on the obverse and partly on the reverse, and the name of the 
subject on the reverse; or else they are dedicatory, the imperial 
names and titles being given on the obverse in the dative and the 
name of the type on the reverse. Sometimes the reverse bears 
a directly dedicatory inscription to the emperor. The inscriptions 
on the earlier imperial coins from Tiberius to Severus Alexander 
are generally chronological, usually giving the current or last 
consulship of the emperor and his tribunitian year. It must be 
noted that Christian symbols first made their appearance on 
coins in an unsystematic, almost accidental way. The earliest 
instance is at the mint of Tarraco in a.d. 314, when a cross occurs 
as a symbol on the reverse. In a.d. 320 the Christian monogram 

found as a detail in the field at several mints. But the types 
still remain pagan; these symbols are not introduced by order, 


ems become more popular; on a coin of Constantius II. 
nd Victory crowning the emperor, who holds the standard 
e cross; the inscription is HOC SIGNO VICTOR ERIS. 
her type of the same reign is the Christian monogram 
ed by alpha and omega . Under Julian there is a temporary 
descence of pagan types; with the revival of Christianity 
►tony of type sets in. 

e art of Roman imperial coins, although far inferior to that of 
is well worthy of study in its best ages, for its intrinsic merit, 
> illustration of contemporary sculpture, and on account of the 
nee it exercised on medieval and modern art. On the whole the 
work is produced under Augustus, when the portraits still 
y a certain refinement of imagination in the artists. Some of it 
ts the beauty of Roman monumental sculpture in relief of the 
whether that sculpture be regarded as the work of Greeks or of 
/ Roman artists. ^ The most vigorous portraiture is perhaps 
under the Flavians. Under the Antonines, although still 
ng arid powerful, the portraits lost in subtlety and from the 
3 f Commodus there is a rapid decline. The age of Diocletian 
‘onstantine shows a well-meant but hopeless attempt at revival 
. In spite of its defects, the fact that many of the greatest 
[lists of the Renaissance drew their inspiration from the art of 
ial coins shows that it had many good qualities, of which the 
was an honest directness of effort. The realism in which this 
ed is perhaps best seen in the portraits of Nero, the growth of 
: bad passions may be seen in the increasing brutality of his 
es and expression. The medallion series is full of charming 
;ts,. though when they have been treated by Greek artists of 
r ages the contrast is trying; the most satisfactory are the 
sentations of older statues; the purely new compositions are 
poor inventions, 'or have a theatrical air that removes them 
the province of good art. 

III. Medieval and Later Coins of Europe 
e period of the medieval and later coins of Europe must 
tisidered to begin about the time of the fall of the Western 
( e, so that its length to the present day is about 1400 years', 
mpossible to separate the medieval and Jater coins, either 
: entire class, because the time of change varies, or in each 
, since there are usually pieces indicative of transition 
l display characteristics of both periods. T[he clearest 
on of the subject is to place the Byzantine coinage first, 
to notice the characteristics of its descendants, and lastly 
tch the monetary history of each country. The coinage of 
•esent day, however, having certain definite characteristics, 
oe dealt with separately. 

; Byzantine money is usually held to begin in the reign of 
asius (a.d. 491-518, PL III. fig. 6). The coinage is always 
in the three metals, but the silver money is rare, and 
' was probably struck in small quantities. At first both 

. the gold and the silver are fine, but towards the close 

of the empire they are much alloyed. 'J'he gold coin 
solidus of Constantine, with its half and its third, the so- 
semissis and tremissis. The Byzantine solidus ( besant ) 
n enormous vogue throughout the middle ages, being the 
£old coin until the introduction of the Italian gold in the 
:entury. The chief silver coin was the miliarision, and 
Her coin, the siliqua or keration. Under Heraclius (610- 
he hexagram or double miliarision was first coined. The 
money of the restored Greek empire is obscure. In 498 
asius introduced a new copper coinage, bearing on the 
e, at his time, the following indexes of value as the main 
M, K, I and E, 40 nummi, 20, 10 and 5. These coins bear 
th the indexes the abbreviated name of the place of issue, 
ian I. added the regnal year in a.d. 538, His twelfth year, 
noney of this class presents extraordinar> r variations of 
t, which indicate the condition of the imperial finances, 
lexandrian coins of this class begin under Anastasius and 
ith the capture of the city by the Arabs. They have two 
linations, IB and S, and T or 12, 6 and 3 denarii, and there 
.olated variety of Justinian with A f (33). The Alexandrian 
5 never lost its weight, while; that of the empire generally 
id thus some of the pieces of Heraclius, while associated 
iis sons Heraclius Constantinus and Heraclonas, have the 
s index IB and M. Under Basil L the bronze money 


very difficult. There was one curious change in the aspect 
of the money. Early. in the nth century the solidus begins 
to assume a cup-shaped form, and this subsequently became 
the shape of the whole coinage except the smaller bronze pieces. 
These novel coins are called nummi' scyphati. The types, except 
when they refer simply to the sovereign, are of a religious and 
consequently of a Christian character. This feeling increases to 
the last. Thus, on the obverse of the earlier coins the emperors 
are represented alone, but from about the 10th century they are 
generally portrayed as aided or supported by some sacred person- 
age or saint. On the reverses of the oldest coins we have such 
types as a Victory holding a cross (other personifications all but 
disappear), but on those of later ones a representation of Our 
Saviour or of the Virgin Mary. Christ first appears on a coin 
of about a.d. 456, where He is represented marrying Pulcheria 
to Marcian. He does not appear again until the end .of the 7th 
century, when His bust is introduced by Justinian II. It was 
perhaps this type, so offensive to Mahommedan feeling, that 
caused the Caliph Abdalmalik to initiate the Mussulman coinage. 
From the 9th century Christ appears in various forms on the 
coins; about 900 we find the Virgin; a few years later saints 
begin to appear. A remarkable type w r as introduced by Michael 
VIII., Palaeologus, who recovered Constantinople from the 
Latins in, .1.261, and issued coins with the Virgin standing in the 
midst ,of the walls of the city. The principal inscriptions for 
a long period almost invariably relate to the sovereign, and 
express his name and titles. The secondary inscriptions of the 
earlier coins indicate the town at which the piece was struck, 
and, in the case of the larger bronze pieces, the year of the 
emperor’s reign is also given. From about the 10th century 
there are generally two principal inscriptions, the one relating 
to the emperor and the other to the sacred figure of the reverse, 
in the form of a prayer. The secondary inscriptions at the 
same time are descriptive, and are merely abbreviations of the 
names : or titles of the sacred personages near the representations 
of vvhom they are placed. From the time of Alexius I. (Comnenus) 
the principal inscriptions are almost disused, and descriptive ones 
alone given. These are nearly always abbreviations, like the 
secondary ones of the earlier period. The language of the in- 
scriptions was at first Latin with a partial use of Greek; about 
the time of Heraclius Greek began to take its place on a rude 
class of coins, probably local; by the 9th century Greek inscrip- 
tions occur in the regular coinage^ and at the time of Alexius I. 
Latin wholly disappears. The Greek inscriptions are remarkable 
for their orthography, which indicates the changes of thelanguage. 
In the nth century we notice a few metrical inscriptions, the 
forerunners of verse-mottoes on later coins. Of the art of these 
coins little need be said. It has its importance in illustrating 
contemporary ecclesiastical art, but is generally inferior to it 
both in design and in execution. It is noticeable that from the 
beginning of the Byzantine period the facing representation of 
the bfist begins to be popular, and that from the time of Justinian 
(6th century) onwards the profile practically disappears from 
the coinage. The last Byzantine gold coin (a piece of John V., 
1341-1391) shows a figure of John the Baptist imitated from 
the Florentine coinage. 

Besides the regular series of the Byzantine empire, in which 
we include the money assigned to the Latin emperors of Con- 
stantinople, there are several cognate groups connected 
with it, either because of their similarity, or because the groups f 

sovereigns were of the imperial houses. There are the 
coinages of the barbarians to be next noticed, and the money 
of the emperors of Nicaea, of Thessalonica and of Trebizond. 
The last group consists of small silver pieces, which were prized 
for their purity; they were called Comnenian wffiite-money 
(a<n rpa ’Ko/xv^vara) t the princes of Trebizond having sprung from 
the illustrious family of the Comneni. 

The coinage of the other states of the West falls into w^ell- 
defined periods, which have been distinguished as (1) transitional 
I period, from Roman to true medieval coinage, from the fafi 
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s currency of western Europe, from Charlemagne to the 
<r fall of the Swabian house (i 268) ; (3) early Renaissance, 
'an from the striking of the florin in Florence (1252) to 
?# the classical Renaissance (1450); (4) the classical 
ssance, from 1450 to 1600; (5) the modern period. 

rhe various coinages of the transitional period will best be 
!ered together (see below). 

the inconvenience of gold money when it represents a very 
value in the necessaries of life must have caused its abandon- 
/a j ment and the substitution of silver by the Carlovingians. 

The denier (denarius) or penny of about 24 grains was 
st practically the sole coin. The solidus in gold was 
: but very rarely, perhaps as a kind of prdof of the right of 
g. The Byzantine solidus or bezant was used and probably the 
dent Arab gold. The Arab silver piece, the dirhem, was almost 
y the double of the denier, and seems to have been widely 
it in the north. The new coinage spread from France, where it 
rst royal and then royal and feudal, to Germany, Italy, where 
/zantine types did not wholly disappear, England, Scandinavia, 
e and Aragon. In Germany and France feudal money was soon 
, and in Italy towns and ecclesiastical foundations largely 
■ed from the empire the right of coinage, which was elsewhere 
The consequence of the extended right of coinage was a de- 
tion in weight, and in the middle of the 12th century the one- 
pennies called bracteates appeared in Germany,, which were so 
nat they could only be stamped on one side. The types of . this 
second coinage are new, except when the bust of the emperor 
raved. The most usual are the cross; and the church as a 
e also appears, ultimately taking the form of a Gothic building, 
are also sacred figures, and more rarely heads in the later age. 
Fhe true herald of the Renaissance was the emperor Frederick 
1 restoringlhe gold coinage, however, he followed in the steps of 
the Norman dukes of Apulia. With a large Arab popula- 
tion , these princes had found it convenient to continue 
the Oriental gold money of the country, part of the great 
currency at that time of all the western Moslems, and 
II. (1130-1154) also struck Latin coins of his own as DyX 
, I AE, the first ducats. Frederick II. (1215-1250), continuing 
rab coinage, also struck his own Roman gold moriey, solidi and 
)lidi, with his bust as emperor of the Romans, Caesar Augustus, 
1 the reverse the imperial eagle (PL III. fig. 7). In workmanship 
were the finest coins produced in the middle ages. But the 
it ies which overwhelmed the Swabian house and threw back 
snaissance deprived this- effort of any weight, and it was left to 
*eat republics to carry out; the idea of a worthy coinage — a 
dty of their large commercial ‘schemes. The famous gold florin 
*st issued in 1252 (PI. III. fig. 8). The obverse type is the standing 
of St John the Baptist, the reverse bears the lily of Florence, 
'eight was about 54 grains, but the breadth of the. coin and the 
y of the work gave it dignity. The commercial greatness of 
ice and the purity of the florin caused the issue of similar coins 
nost all parts of Europe. Venice was not long in striking 
84) a gold coin of the same weight as the florin; but with the 
of a standing figure ofChrist, and the doge receiving the gonfalon 
hands of St Mark (see PI. III. fig. 9). It was first called the 
, the name it always bears in its inscription ; later it is known 
: zecchino or sequin. Though not so largely imitated as the 
the extreme purity of the sequin was unquestioned to a time 
l the memory of living persons. Genoa likewise had a great gold 
icy, and the other Italian states struck in this mecal. it is 
cant of the power of the Italian republics that the later Mame- 
sultans of Egypt found it convenient or necessary for their 
on between Europe and India to adopt the Weight of the florin 
equin for their gold money. Many varieties of gold money 
r in course of time in France, England and to a less extent in 
countries. The need for a heavier silver coinage caused the 
of the large denier (grossus denarius, gros or groat). This coin 
rs early in the i^th century. The types from the 14th century 
■ds are very various and distinctly worthy of the art of the 
which as yet is purely decorative and conventional, so that 
uts are not possible. The religious intention also is gradually 
; way to the desire to produce a beautiful result, and the 
ol of the cross is varied to suit the decorative needs of the coin, 
die subjects also appear, and in the shield, which is frequently 
Tse type, we see the origin of the usual modern reverse of the 
important coins. 

j. With the classical Renaissance we find ourselves in the 
ice of modern ideas. The elaborate systems of coinage of the 
. various states of Europe are soon to begin, and the 
j* ** prevalence of a general currency to become for the time 
4(J1 . impossible. Silver money now gains new importance with 
B Q the issue of the thaler or dollar in Germany, in 1518. 
" This great coin speedily became the chief European 
in its metal, but as it was coined of various weights and 
tig purity it failed to acquire the general character of the denier. 
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representing objects of nature and art. Great masters now executed 
medals and even coins, but speedily this work became a mere matter 
of commerce, and by the beginning of the modern period it was fast 
falling into the poverty and barbarism in which it has ever since 
remained. The details of the numismatics of these two periods 
belong to the notices of the money of the several countries. 

A word must be added on money , of account. While the denier 
was the chief and practically the sole coin, the solidus passed from 
use as a foreign piece into a money of account. The 
solidus, like the German schilling (shilling), contained M °neyot 
usually 12 deniers. ' As there were 20 shillings to the nccoustu 
pound of silver, we obtain the reckoning by £ s. d., librae, solidi and 
denarii. The pound as a weight contained 12 oz., and its two-thirds 
was the German mark of 8 oz. 

It would be interesting, did. space permit, to notice fully the art of 
this entire class, to examine its growth, and to trace its decline; 
but, as with that of Greek and Roman coins, we must 
mainly limit, ourselves to the best period. This is a space : 
pf about a hundred and fifty years, the age of the classical Renais- 
sance, from the middle of the 15th century to the close of the 16th. 
The finest works are limited to the first half-century of this period, 
from a little before 1450 to about 1500, in Italy, and for as long; a 
time, beginning and ending somewhat later, in Germany. The artists 
were then greater than afterwards, and . medal-making had not 
degenerated into a trade; but with the larger production of the 
period following the work was more mechanical, and so fell into the 
hands of inferior men. The medals of this first period may not un- 
worthily be placed by the side of its sculpture and its painting. Not 
only have some of its medallists taken honourable places in a list 
where there was no room for ignoble names, but to design medals 
was not thought am unworthy occupation for the most fa mo us artists. 
There are, as we should expect^ two principal schools, the Italian. and 
the German. The former attained a higher excellence, as possessing 
not merely a nobler style but one especially adapted to coins or 
medals. ^ The object which the artists strove to attain was to present 
a portrait or to commemorate an action in the best manner possible, 
without losing sight of the fitness of the designs to the form and; use 
of the piece on which they were to be placed. For the successful 
attainment of this purpose the style of the later pre-Raphaelites was 
eminently suited. Its general love of truth, symmetrical grouping, 
simple drapery and severely faithful portraiture were qualities 
especially fitted to produce a fine portrait and a good medal. It 
is to be noted that their idea of portraiture did not depend on such 
a feeling for beauty as influenced the Greeks. Rather did it set before 
it the moral or intellectual attainments and capabilities, what the 
Italians called the virtil, of the subject. The German art, as seen in 
the medals, is mostly the work of carvers in wood or honestone, or 
goldsmiths. It excels in vigorous, , realistic portraiture, and in 
decorative treatment, of heraldic subjects, but is lacking in breadth of 
style and in the imagination shown by the best Italian medallists. 
Both these schools, but especially the Italian, afford the 1 best 
foundation for a truly excellent modern medaHic art. The finest 
coins and medals of Italy and Germany have an object similar to 
that which it is sought to fulfil in the English, and their nearness in 
time makes many details entirely appropriate. Thus, without 
blindly imitating them, modern artists may derive from them the 
greatest aid. 

There are some delicately beautiful Italian medals of the 16th 
century, too closely imitated from the Roman . style. A. vigorous 
realistic school, the only great one of modern times, arose in France 
before the close of the 16th century and lasted into the next. It 
was rendered illustrious by Dupr6 and the inferior but still power- 
ful Warm* From this age until the time of Napoleon there is 
nothing worthy of note. The style of his medallists, is the weak 
classical manner then in vogue, but yetis superior to what went before 
and what has followed. ^ # ' ' ' 4 

It is not intended here to .enter in any detail into the various 
divisions of the subject" already treated in its main outlines. The 
questions that would .require consideration are of too complicated 
and technical a nature to be illustrated within reasonable limits; 
the principal matters of inquiry may, however, be indicated. 

We begin with a survey of the transitional coinages in the 
various countries of the West. They cover the period from the 
5th to the 8th centuries, and are of immense historical 
significance. The types throughout are monotonous: 
the bust of a Roman emperor or local ruler, a cross of coiaages . 
some kind, a Victory, &c. The style is quite barbarous. 

The classification of. the earliest servile imitations of Roman and 
Byzantine; money rests solely upon provenance and is uncerta>^. 
The following general series, are distinguished: (A) The Vandals 
(in Africa, ^4.28-534) issued gold (?), silver and bronze from 
Hunneric (477-484) to Gelamir (530--534) ; the gold is anonymous. 
(B) The Sue^ians (Spain, 409-585) bad little but imitations of 
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le Herulian Odoacer (476-494), who coined silver and bronze; 
kings (including Theodoric, 493-5 26, an d Totila or Baduila, 
552) issued gold, silver and bronze in their own names, 
Rome, Ravenna, Milan, &c. (D) The Lombards (Italy, 568- 
had no coins in their own names before Grimoald, duke ; of 
iventum (662-671); later there are gold solid! and thirds 
silver from many mints? Gold was issued for the duchy of 
rventum in the 8th century. (E) The Burgundians (Gaul, to 
first issued recognizable coins under Gondebald (473-516). 
The Visigoths ( South Gaul and Spain) had imitative gold 
is in the 5th and 6th centuries; the kings’ names appear 
Leovigild (573-586) to Roderic (710-71 1). Sixty-one mints 
in operation. (G) The Meroving Franks first issued under 
is I. (481-5x1) coins recognizably Frankish (solid i and thirds), 
il names first appear on silver and copper under Theuderic ol 
rasia (511-534) and Childebert I. of Paris (511-558). The 
\ Frankish inscribed coinage is, however, of gold solidi 
thirds, from Theodebert I. (534-548), who broke down the 
an imperial prerogative and issued gold with his own name 
II, to the beginning of the 8th century. The last Merovings 
d no coins in their own names, being mere puppets. And 
the middle of the 6th century the coins with kings’ names 
far less numerous than those bearing the names only of 
s and moneyers; some 800 places (not only in what is now 
ce, but in Germany, the Low Countries and Switzerland) 
hus named (PL III. fig. 1 2). This coinage seems to have been 
lately connected with the fiscal organization, though the 
rally accepted theory that the taxes collected in each place 
there and then converted into money is by no means proved, 
ain religious establishments also possessed the right of 
ng in their own name. The close of the Meroving dynasty 
a revival of silver in the saiga, which heralded the introduc- 
of the denier. (H) The Anglo-Saxons began yvith an 
itive coinage similar to the Merovingian, viz. gold, solidi and 
s , and silver sceattas ( = treasure, Ger. Schatz) of about 20 
is troy, and stycas ( = pieces, Ger. Stiick), first of silver, then 
•pper. The gold is rare and confined to the south; only two 
i are. known, imitations of Honorius, with runic legends on 
•everse. The types of the gold thirds , as of the coinage in 
r metals (which: does not begin until the 7th century), are 
red more or less directly from Roman. Some of the inscribed 
:tas bear the name of London in Roman letters; others, in 
s, the names of Epa and Peada (who is perhaps the son of 
La), king of Mercia (d. 655). Sceattas with runic inscriptions 
also issued in East Anglia towards the end of the 8th 
ary. But the sceatta was superseded by the penny introduced 
>ffa (757-796). Off a also struck a gold coin, bearing his name 
an inscription copied directly from an almost contemporary 
) coin; but this is quite an exceptional issue, represented 
by a unique specimen. The styca, winch begins c. 670, was 
acterisfic of the Northumbrian coinage, lasting, long after the 
►duction of the penny farther south, dow r n to the Danish 
sions of the second half of the 9th century. A series was 
d by the archbishops of York.. Wigmund (837-854) struck 
Id solidus inscribed MVNVS DIVINVM, copied from the 
i of Louis le Debonnaire, and evidently meant for a religious 
ose (PL III. fig. 1 1). For the whole question of Anglo-Saxon 
5 see Britain: Anglo-Saxon. (I) The Frisians had a small 
ige of gold thirds (imitated from Byzantine), and one 
the name of Audulfiis also exists (end of the 6th century?), 
chief mint was probably Doccum. 

e now proceed to the consideration of the coinages of the 
ms countries from the 8th century to modern times. The 
money of Portugal begins, after the expulsion of the 
* Moors, with Alphonse I. (jti2); it is exclusively regal, 
not of great interest except as affording indications of the 
th and commercial activity of the state in the early part of 
i8tb century. The coinage of Spain, after the reconquest 
1 the Moors, is almost without exception regal. The king- 
of Navarre had a coinage from the time of Sancho III. (1000- 


Sancho Ramirez I. (1063). Gold (imitated from spatis 

Moorish money) is introduced in the middle of the 1 2th 4 

century. A plentiful coinage was issued after the union of the 
crowrns in 1479. The Spanish dollar of the 17th and 18th centuries 
was one of the most widely circulating currencies in the West (see 
PL V. fig. 5). The medals of Spain are not important. 

In 755 Pippin abolished the gold coinage of his Merovingian 
predecessors and introduced the silver denier (see Pl. III. fig. 10) ; 
the coinage became a ro>^al prerogative once more, and prance, 
was confined to a few mints. The denier, w'hich at first 
weighed c. 1*28 gramme (19! grains), w^as for centuries the 
most important of European silver coins. Under Charlemagne 
the weight was slightly raised; the Caroline monogram appears, 
and there are other modifications in the types. Charlemagne 
also issued money from various Italian, German and Spanish 
mints. He also introduced the obol, and struck gold (chiefly at 
Italian mints). Among his types must be noted the temple with 
the inscription XPISTIANA RELIGIO. Louis le Debonnaire 
(814-840) was the last Carolingian to strike gold. In the 9th 
century are perceptible the first traces of the movement which led 
to the extensive feudal coinage. The advent of the house of 
Capet made no great change in the system, but the feudal issues 
now become important. The most widespread denier w r as that 
of the abbey of St Martin at Tours ( denier tournois) ; the royal 
coinage w’as known as the monnaie parisis. St Louis (1226-1270) 
effected a great reform late in his reign, making the sou (hitherto a 
money of account) into a real coin as the gros (see PL III. fig. 14), 
and introducing a gold coinage. Henceforward the coinage increases 
in complexity; in the 14th century it has great artistic merit (see 
PL III. fig. 17). The French medals are far more interesting than 
the modern coins. The earliest of artistic importance not by 
Italian artists show r nevertheless strong Italian influence (medals 
of Charles VIII . and Anne of Brittany, of Philibert of Savoy and 
Margaret of Austria). A series of large medallions of the Valois 
is attributed to Germain Pilon. The most characteristically 
French artists are Guillaume Dupre (working 1595-1643) and 
Jean and Claude Warin (middle and second half of 17th century). 
The long historical series of Louis XIV. has no artistic value; 
but that of the Napoleonic period shows great technical ability 
on the part of artists like Andrieu, in spite of the false classicalism 
of their designs. 

The silver penny w r as introduced into England by Ofifa, king 
of Mercia (757-796), following the lead of Pippin in France (see 
PL III, fig. 13). It soon rose in w r eight to about 22 grains E ng i aiu j t 
troy (142 gramme), at which it long remained. The 
types were usually, obverse the king’s head, or some form of 
cross or religious symbol; reverse some form of cross, religious 
symbol or ornament. The inscriptions gave the names of the 
king and of the moneyer, later also the mint. An important gold 
coin of Offa was imitated from an Arab dinar of 774, with the 
addition of the words OFFA REX. The Mercian coinage ends 
about 874. The pennies of the kings of Kent extend from 765 to 
825; the archbishops of Canterbury went on striking to the 
beginning of the 10th century. The East Anglian regal series 
extends to 890; the memorial coinage of St Edmund circulated 
largely in East Anglia in the 9th century. The penny appears in 
Northumbria with the Dane Halfdan (875-877) and continues, to 
the middle of the next century. A coinage of “ St Peter 19 
pennies was issued from York c. 920-940. The coinage of 
Wessex begins with Ecgbert, probably c. 825, when he got posses- 
sion of the mint at Canterbury (see Pl. III. fig. 15 with the name 
of London). The coinage marks the gradual growth of Wessex, 
until England is united under Edgar (957-975). There is hence- 
forward. for a long time no change of great importance in the 
coinage, which continued to consist of pennies, with rare half- 
pennies (the pennies w r ere usually cut into halves and quarters 
along the lines of the cross to make small change). During the 
reign of Stephen the monotony is relieved by a few issues by 
barons like Robert, earl of Gloucester. The number of mints ig 
much reduced by the time of Henry III., and the moneyers cease 


:stablished by Edward III. in 1343, with the gold florin, and 
4 with the gold noble (see PL ill. fig. 20). (The obverse type 
noble, the king in a ship, is generally thought to refer to the 
y of Sluys in 1340.) He also introduced the silver groat Ud.) 
alf -groat. The English coinage, both gold and silver, was 
>f such high quality and reputation that it (especially the 
sterling) was largely exported and imitated, chiefly in the 
Countries. The gold coinage of Edward III. is perhaps 
ost successful, from an artistic point of view, in the English 
Subsequent developments of the coinage now become 
complicated. Edward IV. distinguished his noble by 
on the obverse and a sun on the reverse, and introduced 
gold coin, the angel. The Tudor period is distinguished 
e splendour, variety and size of the coins; Henry VII. 
uced the sovereign of 20s. (240 grains) and the shilling, and 
coins the first serious attempt at portraiture is found (see 
:. fig. 21). Under Henry VIII. the quality of the silver money 
es, being not effectually restored until the reign of Elizabeth, 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to introduce, a copper 
;e. Private tokens came into use, but the official copper 
£e does not begin until the next reign. The use of the mill, 
tinct from the hammer, was begun in 1562, but it took just 
tury to oust the old-fashioned method. In 1613 John, 
Harrington, obtained a patent for the issue of copper 
ngs, and private tradesmen’s tokens were prohibited. 
;old sovereign of James I., from its inscription (FACIAM 
IN GENTEM VNAM) and the fact that it was meant to 
ite on both sides of the Border, was known as the unite, 
oinage of Charles I. presents great varieties owing to the 
var. The best workmanship is seen on the milled coins 
by Nicolas Briot, But the majority of the money was still 
tered. The scarcity of gold in the royal treasury during 
■oubles induced the king to coin twenty- and ten-shilling 
of silver, in addition to the crowns and smaller denomina- 
Gold three-pound pieces, or triple-unites, however, were 
from the Oxford mint. One of the most remarkable 
pieces is a crown struck at Oxford by Rawlins. It bears 
* obverse the king on horseback, with a representation of 
wn beneath the horse, and on the reverse the heads of the 
>rd Declaration.” The so-called “Juxon medal,” given by 
es to Bishop Juxon on the scaffold, is really a pattern-piece by 
ns (see PI. V. fig. 1). Of equal interest are the siege-pieces of 
castles famous in the annals of those days. They are mostly 
er, often mere pieces of plate with a stamp; but Colchester 
ontefract issued gold. The coinage of the Commonwealth 
plainness proper to the principles of those who sanctioned 
he great Protector, however, caused money to be designed 
own bearing his head. It is not certain that this was ever 
‘orth, and it is therefore put in the class of patterns. 
1, the chief of English medallists, designed the coins, which 
lequalled in the whole series for the vigour of the portrait 
rthy presentment of the head of Cromwell) and the beauty 
tness of every portion of the work. The finest coin pro- 
under Charles II., and technically the best executed piece 
e whole English series, is the “Petition Crown” (see 
. fig. 2), a pattern by Simon, to which, however — probably 
>litical reasons — the work of Jan Roe t tier was preferred, 
idy money was first struck in this reign, and the name 
1 was now applied to the 20s. piece. In 1672 a true copper 
?e of halfpence and farthings was introduced. Hence- 
rd there is a decline in the coinage, although skill is perceived 
portrait of William III., whose grand features could scarcely 
failed to stimulate an artist to more than a common effort. 
1 Anne’s money is also worthy of note, on account of the 
pt, on Dean Swift’s suggestion, to commemorate current 
y on the copper coinage t which led to the issue of the famous 
ngs (see PI. V. fig. 4) . These have been the cause of an extra- 
iry delusion, to the effect that a very small number (some 
tree) of these pieces were struck, and that their value is a 
and pounds each, instead of usually some shillings. Worth- 


farthings. After this there is little to remark, except the baseness 
of the art of the coins under the first three Georges, until J:he 
talent of Pistrucci gave a worthier form to the currency. Be- 
tween 1760 and 1816 hardly any silver or copper money was 
issued. The gap was filled by the use of Spanish dollars covmter- 
stamped, and silver tokens issued by the Banks of England 
and Ireland, as well as by vast quantities of tokens issued by 
private persons. In 1816 the new coinage of gold and silver was 
issued, since when there have been few changes in the British 
currency. 

The English medals are far more interesting for their bearing 
on events than as works of art. The best are almost all by 
foreigners, but the fine pieces of the Simons form notable 
exceptions. The medals of the Tudors are good in Medals, 
style, and show some excellent portraits, in particular 
those by Trezzo and Stephen H. (generally known as Stephen 
of Holland). There is one of Mary queen of Scots by Primavera, 
representing her in middle life, which is perhaps her most 
characteristic portrait. Elizabeth’s are of historical importance, 
and some of them, as the Armada medals (see Pl.V. fig. 7), have a 
certain barbaric grandeur, being probably the work of English 
artists. The richer series of the Stuart period contains some 
medals of fine style. These include works by Warin, the Simons 
and the Roettiers, besides the excellent coin engravers Briot 
and Rawlins. The numerous badges worn by adherents of 
various parties during the civil war and Commonwealth have a 
personal and historical interest. The most curious pieces are 
those popular issues relating to current events, such as the so- 
called “ Popish plot, 1 ” and a certain interest attaches to medals 
of the exiled Stuarts.- From this time there are no works deserv- 
ing notice except military and naval medals, the historical 
interest of which makes some amends for their poverty of design 
and execution. The English tokens form a curious class. They 
are of two periods: the earlier, which are almost always of copper, 
were issued chiefly at the middle of the 17th century and some- 
what later; the later, which are mainly of copper, but also 
sometimes of silver, were struck during the scarcity of the royal 
coinage in this metal at the end of the 18th century, and during 
the earlier years of the 19th century. Both were chiefly coined by 
tradesmen and bear their names. The colonial money of England 
was until lately unimportant, but now (except in style) it is not 
unworthy of the wealth and activity of the dependencies. 
The “Anglo-Gallic” money struck by the English kings for 
their French dominions forms a peculiar class. It was begun 
by Henry II., who struck deniers and half-deniers for Aquitaine. 
Richard I. (whose name is not found on his English coinage) 
struck for most of the French domains, but no coins are attri- 
buted to John or Henry III. Edward I.’s coins are of billon; 
of Edward II. there are none. Gold was introduced before 1337, 
and there are fine series of gold, silver, and billon of Edward III. 
(see PL III. fig. 19) and the Black Prince. Henry, earl of Lan- 
caster, struek silver at Bergerac (1345-1361). The succeeding 
kings down to Henry VI. (first reign) all issued Anglo- Gallic coins. 
There was a temporary revival under Henry VIII. at Tournay 
(1 513-15 19). The whole series,' with the exception of the Calais 
coinage, is French in character. 

The coinage of Scotland is allied to that of England, although 
generally ruder; but it seems to have been more influenced in. the 
early period from England, and towards its close from Scotland 
France. The oldest pieces are silver pennies or sterlings, 
resembling the contemporary English money of the reign 
of David I. (1124-1153). David II. after 1357 introduced a gold 
coinage. In the 15th and 16th centuries there is an important 
coinage, both in gold and silver, not the least, interesting pieces being 
the fine bonnet-piece of James V., and the various issues of Queen 
Mary, many of which bear her portrait. The 'indifferent execution 
of the coins of Mary’s reign is traceable to the disturbed state of the 
kingdom. The Scottish coinage came to an end in 1709. 

Wales has never had a coinage of its own, properly speaking. A 
unique penny attributed with good reason to Howel the Wales . 

Good, a contemporary of Edmund (died c . 950), was 
perhaps struck at Chester. Various English kings struck coins. at 
Welsh mints such as Rhuddlan, Pembroke. 


aA pennies o t trie early Uanisn kings, tne, earliest being that 

of Sihtric I II. (989-1029), copied" from contemporary 
ish pennies. The Anglo-Irish coinage begins in 1 17 when John 
rd of Ireland received the right of coinage. A copper coinage 
introduced as-early as the reign of Henry VI. The quality of the 
coinage was exceedingly poor in the 16th century, especially 
:r ‘ Elizabeth. Between 1642 and 1647' various 1 kinds of money 
ecessity were issued, including the only gold Irish coin, the 
iquin pistole. After his expulsion from England James II. 
d. enormous quantities of coins of necessity made of gunmetal 
jwter. The latest Irish coins were the penny and halfpenny of 

le Isle of Man had a regular copper coinage, beginning in 1709 
pence and halfpence under the Derby family; continued by 
f James, duke of Athol (issue of 1758), and by. the English 
sovereigns from 1786 to 1864. The badge of the island 
is the three-legged symbol, with the motto Quocunque 
isstabit. 

dgi urn occupies, the next place in our arrangement. Its 
ige, which, except for the few mints operating under the 
; Merovingians : and Caro lingia ns, does not begin until 

um the nth century, comprises many pieces struck by 

n a. foreign rulers, and has little of an independent character 

in either the regal or the seignorial class. The most 
irtant coinages are those of the house of Burgundy and 
:les VVand his son, and of the bishops of Liege, In character 
coinage of Belgium approximates to the French on the one 
the German on the other. About 1400 the Burgundian 
aT produced a . remarkable series of medals representing 
tan emperors, of which two (those of Constantine and 
Ldius) have come down to us; these form a link between 
late Roman medallion and the Italian medal of the Re- 
•ance. The series of Holland is similar in character until 
period of the revolt of the provinces. The Dutch dollars 
le 16th to the 1 8 th- -centuries had an immense circulation 
PL V. fig* 3). Among the early Dutch medallists must be men- 
;d Stephen H., generally without reason known as Stephen 
lolland (working 1558-1572), whose portraits show great 
m. The Dutch historical medals are of great interest, more 
dally those which were struck by the Protestants in corn- 
oration of current events. There is also a remarkable 
3 of bronze medallets or jettons, which form a continuous 
nentary on history, during the 16th and early part of the 
centuries. Both are interesting as largely illustrating not 
local events but also those of the chief European states., 
are the pieces recording the raising of the siege of Leiden, 
,ed to the destruction of Sennacherib’s army, the assassina- 
of William the Silent, and the discomfiture of the Armada, 
ding striking indications of the zeal, the piety and the con- 
ceia the right which built up the great political structure of 
Dutch republic. After this time the medals lose much of 
interest. 

le money of Switzerland illustrates the varying fortunes of 
central state, and the gradual growth of the stronghold of 
European freedom. First we have the gold money 
er ~ of the Frankish kings, among whose mints Basel, 
Lausanne, . St ’ Maurice-en- Valais and Sitten (Sion) 
dy appear. . The silver deniers, which Charlemagne made 
:oinage of the empire, are issued by fewer mints; the dukes 
;abia began to strike at Zurich in the 10th century, and the 
re granted during the 10th and to the 13th century the right 
linage to various ecclesiastical foundations, bishoprics and 
ys. Bern was allowed a mint by the emperor Frederick II. 
18, and other towns and seigneurs subsequently gained the 
: right. The demi-bracteate appears about the middle of the 
century, and about 1125 is superseded by the true bracteate, 
h lasts until about 1300. The 14th century ^witnessed the rise 
ie Swiss confederation, and by degrees the cantons struck 
own money. These, together with the coins of some few T 
and abbacies, form the bulk of Swiss money of the medieval 
modern periods. The separate cantonal coinage, inter- 
jd by the French occupation, was finally suppressed in 
, when a uniform currency was adopted by the whole 


to the variety of coins, partly to the debasement practised by 
the ecclesiastical mints. Geneva had a peculiar system of her 
own. 

Italy, with Sicily, has peculiar features. Here the barbaric 
coinages were mixed with the Byzantine issues which marked 
the recovery of the Eastern empire, and left a lasting 
influence in the north at Venice, and in the south at 
Beneventum. Later the Arab conquest left its mark Sicily!* 
in the curious Oriental coinages of the Normans of 
Sicily and the emperor Frederick IL, mixed after his fashion 
with Latin coinage. The earliest money is that of the barbarians, 
Ostrogoths and Lombards, and local Byzantine issues in Sicily* 
This is followed by the deniers of Charlemagne and his suc- 
cessors, supplanted by the gold currencies of the Normans and 
Frederick II. The age of the free cities is marked by the great 
coinages of Florence, Venice and Genoa, while the Angevin and 
Aragonese princes coined in the south, and the popes began to issue 
a regular currency of their own at Rome. The Italian princes of 
the next period coined in Savoy, and at Florence, Modena, Mantua 
and other cities, while Rome and the foreign rulers of the south 
continued their mintages, Venice and. Genoa of the republics alone 
surviving. The Italian monetary systems have already been 
touched on in the introductory notice. For art the series is 
invaluable. First in Italy the revival influenced the coins, and in 
them every step of advance found its record. The Italian medals 
are without rivals in the works of modern times. 

Following the geographical order which is best suited to the 
Italian coinage, we first notice the money of Savoy, which is 
inferior in art to that of the rest of the country. It begins with 
Umberto II. (1080); in 1720 the dukes became kings of Sardinia, 
and their coinage merged eventually in 1861 in that of the king- 
dom of Italy. Genoa is the first of the great republics. She 
obtained the right of coinage from Conrad II. in 1139, and struck 
gold coins from the time of the general origin of civic coinage 
in that metal; these are ducats and their divisions, and after a 
time their multiples also. In the 17th century there are very 
large silver pieces. In the money of Mantua there are fine coins 
of Gianfrancesco III. (1484-1519) and Vincenzo II. (1627-1628), 
these last splendid examples of the late Renaissance, large pieces: 
of gold and silver; the portrait is fine, and the hound on the re- 
verse a powerful design. The vicissitudes of the story of Milan 
find their record in no less than ten groups of money— Lombard 
regal coins, Carolingian deniers, money of the republic (1260- 
1310), next of the Visconti family (1329-1447), succeeded by the 
republic (1447-1450) and by the Sforza line, next of Louis XII. 
and Francis I. of France, of the restored Sforza, of Charles V. by 
Spanish right and his successors of Spain, and lastly of Austria. 
There are extremely fine coins of the 15th century, showing great 
beauty in their portraits (see PL III. fig. 22). The money of 
Florence is disappointing in its art. The Athens of the middle ages 
had the same reason as her prototype to preserve as faithfully as 
might be the types and aspect of her most famous coin, the gold 
florin (see PL III. fig. 8), and thus those who expect to seeinthis 
series the story of Italian art will be much disappointed. The 
silver florin was first struck in 1 189. It is heavier than the denier, 
weighing about 27 grains, and bears the lily of Florence and the 
bust of St John the Baptist. These are thenceforward the leading 
types, the flower never changing, but the representation of the 
saint being varied. On the gold florin, first issued in 1252, the 
Baptist is represented standing, while in the contemporary 
silver florins he is seated. In the 14th century the arms, of a 
moneyer appear in the field, two such officers have had the right 
of striking yearly, each for six months. The. coins of the duchy 
from 1532, in spite of their new types, are not a fine series; the 
best are those of Alessandro, designed by Cellini. 

Venice as a mint even surpasses Florence in conservatism, and, 
the early style being distinctly Byzantine, this is the more 
striking in a great artistic city. We find Venice as an imperial 
mint issuing Carolingian deniers, but the doges begin to coin, 
placing their own names on their currency, in the 12th century. 
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MODERN COINS AND MEDAL& 



ITALIAN MEDALS. 




>stis weighing about 33 grains, with on the obverse St Mark 
ng the standard or gonfalon to the doge, both figures standing, 
on the reverse the seated figure of the Saviour. The famous 
etianzecchino or sequin (see PITH. fig. 9) , the rivalof the florin 
r lorence,\ appears to have been first issued under Giovanni 
ldolo (1284). On the~ obverse St Mark gives the gonfalon to 
kneeling doge, and on the reverse is a standing figure of The 
idur within an oval nimbus. Niccolo Tro no (1471-1473) 
oduces his portrait on most of his coins, but this custom is not 
tinued. By the latest part of the 15 th century large silver 
ls appear. The archaic style changes iri the beginning of the 
1 century, but there is no later movement. The large -silver 
:es increase in size* and large gold is also struck; the last doge, 
I'ovico Man in (1788-1797), issued the 100-sequin piece in gold, 
lonstrous coin, worth over £40. The doges of Venice from 
1 to 1797 issued a peculiar silver token or medallet, the osella* 
of which they annually presented to every merhber of the 
at Council.' They replaced the: wild ducks {uccelle) which it 
been customary to present at Christmas. Two dogaressas 
ck similar medallets. Their types are usually allegorical; 
e are commemorative, v : ; * T ; 

'he series of the coins of Rome is rather of historical than of 
Stic merit. The popes begin to strike money with Adrian I. 

(a.d. 772-795), whose deniers are in a Byzantino- 
s Lombard style. The coins of his successors, with few 
exceptions,; dowm to Leo ■ IX. (1049) associate the 
les of pope and emperor. From Leo IX. to Urban V; (1362). 
•e is no papal coinage at Rome. The Roman senate strikes 
n 1188 onwards. We then see on the silver the style: of the 
ite and Roman people, and ROMA CAPUT MUNDL • Some 
ls have the figures of St Paul and St Peter, ethers Rome 
;ed and a lion. Charles of Anjou, king of Sicily (1263-1285), 
ies as a senator, and Cola di Rienzo (1347-1348) as tribune, 
i gold dficat of about 1300 imitates the types of the Venetian 
lin. St Peter here gives the gonfalon to a kneeling senator. 

: arms of the moneying senator next appear in the- field. 

: papal coinage is resumed at Avignon; and Urban V., on his' 
irn to Rome, takes the sole right of the mint. From Martin 
1417) to Pius IX. there is a continuous papal coinage. The 
r coins, though they have an interest from their bearing on 
history of art, are disappointing in style. 'There is indeed & 
er coin of Julius II. struck at Bologna and attributed to 
ncia, with a very fine portrait.' We have' beautiful gold’ coins 
iiovanni Bentivoglio (see Pl. III. fig. 23), lord of Bologna, who 
floyed Francia at his mint, and we know that the artist 
.ained at his post after Julius II, had taken the city. : There 
also pieces of Clement VII. by Cellini, vigorous in design 
careless ,in execution. There were papal mints at. Ancona, 
ogna, Piacenza, Parma, Ferrara and other Italian towns; 
coins were also struck at Avignon from 1342 to 1700. The 
aL portraits ate highly characteristic and interesting. If is, 
, r ever, in the fine series of papal medals that we find a worthier 
Stic record. ; , V- 

'he coinage of Sicily, afterwards that of the Two Sicilies, 
STaples and Sicily, begins with the Normans. Theirs, is a 
curiously mixed series. It begins with Robert Guisca^d 
as duke of Apulia (107 5). and Roger L of Sicily (:107s); 
: gold money is almost, wholly Arabic, though Roger II. struck 
Latin ducat, the earliest of its class; the silver is Arabic,' 
ipt the great Latin scyphati of Roger II. with Roger III. ; 
copper is both Latin and Arabic. The gold series ( A ugustales) 
ie emperor Frederick II. (1198-12 50) shows the first sentiment 
eviving classical art ; its work being far in advance of the age. 
:se are Latin coins; he also struck small Arabic pieqes in 
l. Under Conrad and Manfred there is an insignificant. coinage, 
per only, but with Charles I. of Anjou (i 266-1285) the gold 
ley in purely medieval style is very beautiful, quite equal to 
t of his brother, St Louis of France. After this time there is 
reat issue of gigliali , silver coins with; for reverse, aerpss 
rdelisSe cantoned with fleurs-de-lis. 1 These coins abqmired 


Aragonese line. we‘ note the old style of the coins; which are in 
singular contrast to his fine medals. Good portraiture begins 
on the money of Ferdinand!., his successor. The later coinage 
is interesting only for its illustration of the varying fortunes of 
the Two Sicilies. The curious early gold coinage of the Lombard 
dukes of Bene vent um, which follows the Byzantine type, fias 
been mentioned under the transitional series; the dukes and 
princes of Beneventum and the princes of Salerno continued To 
issue coins (sometimes gold, usually deniers) down to the middle 
of. the nth century. ‘ : ' T * ; . . . : 

Italian medals (PL VI.) are next in merit to the works of the 
Greek die-engra vels. Certain small pieces of a medallic character 
were made in Italy, at Padua, as early as the end of the . - ; 

14th century, and there existed' also large cast and jntdals. 
chased pieces representing various Roman emperors ; 

(perhaps Burgundian work of the 14th century), which influenced 
theibeginnings of the true medal. This began, and also reached 
its highest excellence, with Vittore Pisano (Pisanello), the 
Veronese painter, 1 whose medals date from 1438 (or earlier) 
to 1449. The finest work of Italian medallists is seen in the 
cast medals of the 15th and early 16th century; with the increase 
of classicism in the 1 6th the style declines rapidly; The earlier 
medals : are independent w r orks, - marked by simple vigorous 
truthfulness. The designs are skilful and the portraits strongly 
characteristic; the expression of character and virtii takes 
j precedence over ideal beauty j especially in the work of the 
[ Florentine school. As the art became popular the execution 
of medals passed into the hands of inferior artists, and by degrees 
; striking became usual’ for the smaller pieces; at the same time; 
a slavish-imitation of the classical style weakened or destroyed 
originality and stamped the works with the feebleness of copies. 
The great medallists of the first age are Pisano, Matteo de’ Pasti, 

| Enzola, Boldfi, Sperandio, Guazzalotti, Bertoldo; Gambello,' 
Niccolo Fiorentino; Lysippus, Candida, Caradosso. Some of 
‘ the most beautiful medals, however, are by unknown artists 
(PL VI. 'fig. 2). In the 16th century must be mentioned 
Pomedello, Benvenuto Celliniy Leone Leoni, Giovanni Cavino 
; the Paduan,”: Pastorino of Siena, Giacomo da Trezzo, Pietro 
Paolo Galeot toy called Romano, and Antonio Abondio. Incom- 
parably the finest of all Italian medals are the w r orks of Pisano, 
particularly the medals of Alphonso the Magnanimous, with the 
reverses of the boar-hunt and the eagle and lesser birds of prey, 
those of Sigismondo Malatesta, his brother surnamed Novello (see 
| PL VI; fig. r), Leonello d ; Este,* John VHL (Palaeologus), Nicolo 
Piccinino, Inigo d’Avalos r (marquis of Pescara),: Ludovico and 
Cecilia Gonzaga of the same family, the great humanists Vittorino 
da Feltre and Pier Candido Decembrio. Pisano is great in 
; portraiture, great in composition and design, and marvellously 
skilful-in depicting animals. He alone represents the moral 
qualities of his subject in their ’ highest expression and even 
capability. That he has high ideal power is seen at once if we 
compare with his portrait PastiY inferior though powerful 
head of Sigismondo Malatesta. Pasti Ymedal of Isotta, wife of 
Sigismondo, is also noteworthy, likewise the medal by the 
otherwise unknown! Constantins of Mahomet II., the conqueror 
of Constantinople— interesting works, but lacking Pisano’s 
technical skill and inspiration. An artist of great power is 
Sperandio of Mantua; but his productions lack the finish 
necessary to good medallic wwk, his drawing and composition 
are careless,: and his realism too often becomes brutal or vulgar. 
The work of Niccolo Fiorentino' and df his pupils is astonishingly 
vigorous in portraiture/ but they lack the power of designing 
reverses (see PL VI. fig . ■$): In the later age Cavino executed a 
remarkable series of imitations of Roman sestertii, which have 
been frequently mistaken for originals. In art these Italian works 
frequently surpass the originals in spite of a degree of weakness 
•inseparable fronreopies. A comparison of the Italian with the 
Romaii pieces isthus most instructive. The works of Bastorino 
of Siena (wHohadan extraordinary facility ingracef ul port raiture) 
are especially’charming (^eePl. -VI; fig. 4) . Historically the Italian 



ontinuous chronicle, although artistically, after the earliest 
i, it is monotonous. 

i money of Germany is, like that of Italy, far too various 
to be possible here to do more than sketch some of its 
main features. In the Frankish period mints were in 
operation at cities in the west, such as Mainz, Strass- 
Spires, Treves, Worms, Cologne. Pippin issued denarii 
Strassburg. and Mainz; under his successors denarii and 
were also coined at other mints, as Bonn, Cologne, Spires, 
3. After the reign of Louis the Child (910-911) the 
ngian system was continued, until, the advent of the 
ans with Conrad III. (1138-1152). In the succeeding 
, which ends with the introduction of the grossus and 
Did coinage under Louis of Bavaria (13 14-1347), the 
mity of the currency disappears. In the west (in Lothar- 
including the southern Low Countries, the Moselle and 
-lands, in Frisia, Bavaria, parts of Franconia and Swabia) 
enier continues; but elsewhere we find the bracteate. 
ght of coinage is acquired in an increasing measure by the 
ories of the empire. These local coinages entirely domin- 
ie system, so that even the imperial coinage is not uniform, 
msists of denarii in the west and bracteates in the east, 
irliest imperial bracteate is of Frederick I.; the large fine 
ates last but a short time, reaching their acme about the 
the 12th century (see PL III. fig. 18). The fine pieces of 
ffiops of Halberstadt and the abbesses of Quedlinburg are 
teristic of this class. With the introduction of the regular 
)inage (.chiefly florins') arid the grossus in the 14th century, 
my enters on the modern, period. From the 16th century 
aler (so called from Joachimsthal in Bohemia, where the 
of Schlick first struck the coin in 1518) dominates the 
;urrency (see PI. V. fig. 6) . The thalers and other large coins 
16th and 17th centuries are. of ten good and always vigorous 
:kmanship. By the convention of 1857 the thaler was 
ized as the unit for Berlin and the north, the florin of 
euzers for . Austria, the florin of 60 kr. for the south. The 
t system, based on the gold reichsmark of 100 pfennigs, 
;ablished all over the German empire in 1876. Of particular 
cies in Germany we must be content with the bare mention 
le of the more important. Among the great rulers we 
le dukes of Bavaria, w'ho coined from Henry I. (948-955), 
ued fine thalers in the 16th century. The Counts Palatine 
Rhine coined from 1294, their mints being at Heidelberg, 
:ort, &c. The Saxon coinage begins with Duke Bernard 
and includes a large series of bracteates and thalers, the 
Deing especially famous. The Brunswick coinage begins in 
:h century; besides its bracteates w r e note the large mining- 
of the 1 6th and 17th centuries (up to ten-thaler pieces), 
are good bracteates and thalers of the margraves of 
mburg; from 1701 they coin as kings of Prussia. In 
1 there is a ducal coinage from the 12th century; the gold 
of Florentine character appears under Albert II. (1330- 
The marriage-coin of Maximilian and Maria of Burgundy 
h -century reproduction of a medal made by the Italian 
ia in 1479) is a striking, piece, and in the 16th century 
3 a large series of fine thalers. The thalers of Maria Theresa 
l enormous circulation among savage races, and those, of 
te 1780 were recoined for the purposes of the Abyssinian 
f 1867. In Bohemia there is a ducal coinage from the 
10th century to 1192; then came the regal bracteates. 
slas II. (1278-1305) struck the .first German grossus at 
j (see Pl. III. fig. 16). The gold florin appears under John 
emburg (1310-1347). In Hungary the regal coinage begins 
t Stephen (1000). Charles I. of Anjou (13.10-1342) intror 
the florin and grossus. Of historical interest is the money 
1 Hunyady as regent (144 1-1452)-.. The abundance of gold 
this time and later shows the metallic wealth of the land, 
one is true of the rich gold coinage of . the Transylvanian 
> in the 16th and 17th centuries. Of ecclesiastical' coinages 
DSt important are at Munster, Cologne, Mainz, Treves, 


the archbishops first . received . the right irom Otto I., Bruno 
[ (953-965) ; being the first to coin; from Pilgrim (1021-1036) 

1 the series, issued at various mints in the Rhineland, is very 
complete down to 1802. The series of Treves ranges from 
Theodoric I. (965-975) to Clement Wenceslas (1794). The 
archiepiscopal coinage of Mainz begins with Willigis (975) and 
lasts until 1802; its mints included Erfurt, Bingen and many 
other places. The Salzburg series (beginning 996) is remarkable 
for its fine thalers (especially of Mathias Lang, 1519-1540). 
The patriarchs of Aquileia, who may be mentioned here, acquired 
the right of coinage from Louis II. in the 9th century,- but the 
first who can be identified on the coins is Godfrey (11.84); thence 
onwards there is an interesting series of denarii and smaller coins 
down to the early 15th century. Of cities with large coinages it 
is sufficient to mention Aix-la-Chapelle (from the time of Frederick 
I. to 1795), Frankfort-on-the-Main, Hamburg (with great gold 
pieces of the 16th and 17th centuries, up to 10 ducats) and 
Nuremberg. Lastly, w r e may mention the coins of the grand- 
masters of the Teutonic Order, issued in Prussia from 1351 to 
1512. • 

German medals perhaps rank next to Italian, although they 
lack the higher artistic qualities. They are the w 7 ork of craftsmen 
* — jewellers, wood-carvers, workers in hone-stone — and show' great 
facility of minute workmanship and chasing and decorative 
design (the last is especially clear in the heraldic reverses) ; the 
faults of these qualities are to some extent redeemed by the 
native German vigour and directness of the portraiture. The 
original models from which the medals were cast were in many 
cases made in hone-stone or box-w r ood, which did not, like the 
favourite w*ax of the Italian artists, give much scope for subtlety. 
The chief centres of the art were Nuremberg and Augsburg. 
Many medals have been attributed to Albrecht Durer; whether 
he did more than design them is uncertain. Among other 
medallists may be mentioned Hans Schwarz (working 15x6- 
1527), Ludwig Krug, Friedrich Hagenauer (working 1525-1546, 
see Pl. V. fig. 8), Peter Flotner ( c . 1538, although it is doubtful 
whether this artist, whose plaquettes are famous, made any 
of the portrait-medals ascribed to him), Mattes Gebel, Hans 
Reinhardt the Elder, &c. Some other good artists are known 
only by their initials, or quite unidentified. After the middle 
of the 16th century the art declines, although w T e still have 
skilful artists like Valentin Maler (1568-1593). In this later 
period striking gradually supersedes casting. 

The earliest Polish coins are of, the 10th century; the types are 
copied from English,' German and Byzantine sources. In the 12th 
and 13th centuries there is a bracteate coinage. The Poland . 

grossus was introduced about 1300. In later times the 
town of Danzig, while belonging to the kingdom, issued remarkable 
gold pieces, thalers, &c., dow r n to its restoration to Prussia (1793). 

The origin of the coinage of the Scandinavian states: Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden, is clearly English and due to the Danish 
conquest of England. The runic alphabet is employed, scandla- 
though not by any means exclusively, on many of the avja 
early coins of Denmark and Norway. The Norwegian 
scries begins with Hakon Jarl (989-996), who copies the pennies of 
/Ethelred II. In the second half of the nth century begins a coinage 
of small, thin pennies, which develop into bracteates. Magnus IV. 
(1263-1280) restores the coinage, more or less imitating the English 
sterlings of the time. Norway and Denmark were united under 
Eric of Pomerania in 1396. The money of Denmark begins with 
pennies of Sweyn (985-1014) which are copied from the coinage 
of ALthelred II.; the coins of Canute the Great (1014-1035) and 
Hardicanute (1036-1042) are mainly English in character. With 
Magnus (1042-1047) other influences; especially 'Byzantine, appear, 
and the latter is very strong under Sweyn /Estrithson (1047-1076). 
Bracteates come in in the second half of the. 12th century. The 
coinage, is very, difficult of classification until the time of Eric of 
Pomerania (1396). There are important episcopal coinages at 
Roskilde and Lund in the I2th and 13th centuries. Sweden has very 
few early coirfs, beginning with imitations by Olaf Skotkonung (995) 
of English pennies and showing the usual bracteate coinage. The 
money w r as restored by Albert of Mecklenburg C13G3 — 1 337)- The 
thaler is introduced by Sten Sture the younger (15 12-1520). ’ The 
money of Gustavus Adolphus is historically interesting. Lender 
Charles XII. there is highly curious money of necessity. The daler 
is struck as a small copper coin, sometimes plated. The types include 


er money as a countermark. 

'he earliest Russian coinage begins with the princes of Kiev as, 
iy as the end of the loth century; it shows strong Byzantine 
s j a influence. The grand princes from the early 15th cen- 
tury struck curious little silver pieces. The coinage was 
iernized by Peter the Great, who introduced a regular gold 
lage. The large silver and copper coins of his successors are very ; 
itiful. Nicholas I. (1825-1855) introduced a platinum coinage 
ibout two-fifths the value of gold. 

'he Christian coinages of the northern Balkan States are of great 
:rest. They are chiefly [silver grossi, showing a mixture of 
. ' Byzantine and Venetian influences. The Bulgarians had ’ 

, a regular silver coinage from Asien I. (1186-1196) to 1 

es * ■ John Sismana (1371-1395). The Servian coinage lasts 
n Vladislas I. (1234-1240) to the middle of the 15th century, 
ire is also a coinage of the Bans of Bosnia (late 13th to 15th 
tury). The modern coinage of the Balkan States is of interest 
/ as a revival. The independent city of Ragusa is remarkable for 
bold style of its early copper (13th century, inspired by Roman 
iels of the 4th century) and the richness and variety of its 
r issues. 

"here is a most interesting dass of coins struck during the : 
Idle ages within the limits of the present Turkish empire, 

^ the money of the crusaders and other Latin princes 
u of the East. The multitude of states thus designated 
have been classed by Schlumberger, the authority on 
subject, in the following order, the chief divisions of which 
here given: Eirst group, principalities of Syria and Palestine, 
nts of Edessa, princes of Antioch, kings of Jerusalem, counts of 
poli, fiefs of Jerusalem, crusaders who struck imitations of 
ub coins, kings of Cyprus, lords of Rhodes, grand-masters of thk 
er of St John at Rhodes, to which may be added the later 
nd-masters at Malta; second group, Latin emperors of 
istantinople, Frankish princes and lords of Greece and the 
:hipelago whose power w r as due. to the crusade of 1204, such 
:he princes of Achaia, the dukes of Athens, Neapolitan kings 
5 struck money for their Eastern possessions/ Latin lords 
the Archipelago, the Genoese at Chios, the Gattilusi at 
tilene, the Genoese colonies, the Venetian colonies, the 
rkoman emirs of western Asia Minor w r ho struck Latin 5 coins. 

5 most important currencies are the billon and copper of the 
ices of Antioch (Bohemund L, 1098, to Bohemund IV., 
1-1232) and the Idngs of Jerusalem (Baldwin II., 1118, to 
irad, 1243), the . silver and copper of the counts of .Tripoli 
th and 13th centuries) and the gold imitations of Arab dinars, 
currency in that metal of the crusaders of Palestine; These 
antii Sartacenati , or Saracen bezants, are at first imitations 
Fatimite dinars, known to have been struck by Venetian 
aeyers at Acre, and probably at Tyre and Tripoli also. After 
se coins had been current for nearly a century and a half they 
e forbidden on account of their Mahommedan aspect by 
)e Innocent IV. The Venetians then issued gold ,and silver 
is . with the- same aspect but with Christian' inscriptions. 

5 kings of Cyprus issued a really good coinage in the three 
:als and in billon from Guy de Lusignan (1192) to Catherina 
*naro; from 1489 to 1571 the Venetians issued coins for the 
nd. The coinage of the order of St John begins on the con- 
st of the island of Rhodes (1309) and the suppression of the 
nplars; the earliest coins known are of Foulques de Villaret 
05-1319), and the last of the Rhodian series are of Villiers 
Plsle- Adam, the gallant defender of the island w T ho was 
:ed to capitulate to the Turks and sail for a new home in 1522. 
s coinage is of fine gold, silver, billon and copper. On the 
iblishment of the order at Malta in 1 530 it is resumed there till 
capture of the island by the French at the close of the 18th 
tury; it has little interest except as showing the wealth of 
order. The other currencies of the crusaders, notwithstanding 
Lr great historical interest, are far less remarkable numis- 
tically; the influence of the denier tournois is, however, 
iceable on the coinage of the princes of Achaia (1245-1364), 
l the dukes, of Athens (1225-1308).' 

)f the money of America little need be said here. Neither the 
tages of the Spanish and Portuguese dependencies, and of the 
tes which succeeded them, nor those of the English colonies 


originating in the decline of art, they are inferior in style and work. 
They* are most remarkable in the south for the abundance of 
gold and silver. The chief coin is the dollar. Some coins are of 
historical interest, and there, are a few rarities, such as the colonial 
money of Lord Baltimore struck for Maryland, the pine-tree 
coins of Massachusetts, and the hog-money of Bermuda. 

IV. — Oriental Coins 

Oriental coins may be best classed as ancient Persian, Arab, 
modern Persian and Afghan, Indian and Chinese, and other issues 
of the' far East. The first place is held by the money of the old 
Persian empire, the Parthians and the Sassanians. The conquests 
of the Arabs introduce a new currency, carried on by the Moslem 
inheritors of their empire; The modern Persian and Afghan money, 
though of Arab origin/ is distinguished by the use. of the Persian 
language with Arabic. The Indian currencies, though Greek, 
Sanskrit, Arab and Persian in their inscriptions, must be grouped 
j together on account of their mutual dependence. They rise \tith 
the Baetrian kings, whose Greek types are gradually debased by 
the Indo-Scythians and Guptas; these are followed by a group 
of currencies with Sanskrit legends; next follow the money 
of Arab conquerors and the great series of the Pathans of Delhi 
and subsidiary dynasties, with Arabic inscriptions; the main 
series is continued in the currency of the Moguls, who largely 
use Persian, and the last series is closed by local currencies 
mainly with Sanskrit or Arabic legends. The Chinese coinages 
form the source and centre of the group of the far East, 
which, however, includes certain exceptional issues. The 
order throughout is historical, each empire or kingdom being 
followed by the smaller states into which it broke up, and then 
by the larger ones which were formed by the union of these 
fragments. _ 

The Persian coinage was probably originated by Darius I. about 
the time that he organized the empire in satrapies. The regular 
taxation thus introduced made a uniform coinage necessary’. Avoid- 
ing the complex gold system of Croesus, which was intended to 
accommodate the Greek cities in commercial relation with Lydia, 
Darius chose two weights, the gold shekel of 8-4 grammes and the 
silver drachm of 5*58 grammes. One gold piece was equal to twenty 
silver. The gold coin was called the daric, the silver the siglos. 
The metal was very pure, especially that of the daric. Thus not 
only were the Lydian gold and silver coins of inferior weight thrown 
out of circulation, but the Persian gold, from its purity, became 
dominant, and was the chief gold currency of the ancient world so 
long as the empire lasted. The issuing of gold was a royal pre- 
rogative. Silver money was coined not only by the king but in the 
provinces by satraps, who used local types, and by tributary states. 
The following classes must be distinguished: (1) regal, (2) satrapal, 
(3) of tributary states. The art of Persian coins varies according 
to the locality, from the beautiful purely Greek work of the west coast 
of Asia Minor to the more formal style of Cilicia and the thoroughly 
hieratic stiffness of Phoenicia and Persia. 

The regal coinage is of darics (PI. IV. fig. 2) and subdivisions in gold 
and of sigli and subdivisions in silver. The obverse type is the king 
as an archer, the reverse an irregular oblong incuse. The darics show 
differences of style, and must extend through the whole period of the 
empire. The sigli no doubt run parallel with them. Both thpse 
denominations are uninscribed. 

The satrapal coinage is very important and interesting. It 
belongs mainly to Cilicia. The most remarkable series is that with 
a bearded head wearing a tiara, with various reverses, struck appar- 
ently at Colophon, Cyzicus and Lampsacus, and in one instance 
bearing the name of the satrap Pharnabazus, but usually the word 

king ” in Greek. The coin of Colophon shows a splendid portrait, 
one of the finest instances of Ionian work. It probably represents 
Pharnabazus (see PI. IV. fig. i) ; Of other satrapal issues those of 
Datames, of Tiribazus and Cilician issues, struck at Tarsus, are 
specially noteworthy. Their inscriptions are Aramaic. 

The coinages of the tributary states have been in part noticed in 
their geographical order. 

After the fall of the empire, the generals and satraps such as 
Mazaeus who governed Alexander’s newly-acquired dominions issued 
coins from various mints, especially Babylon. The gold coins were 
double darics of the^ same types as their single predecessors. The 
silver coins were mainly modelled on the coins which Mazaeus had 
previously issued in Cilicia with the tvpes of Baal -Taro and Lion. 
Some of them may have been issued as far East as Bactria and North 
West India. These are followed by the first native coinage, in- 
scribed below under India. 
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once subjects' of Persia, revolted '.(249-^48 B.c..)' against 
as ‘ the Seleucids and'- formed' a kingdom which speedily 
3 an empire, ultimately the ; one successful rival of Rome, 
money is Greek in standard and inscriptions, as well ,as 
origin of types. The coins are silver, following the Attic 
, the chief piece being the drachm, though the tetradraciim is 
Sequent; there : are also bronze coihsi but none in gold are 
. The drachm has the' head of the king on. the; obverse, 
ted or with a regal head-dress, and on the reverse the founder 
s seated, holding a strung bow>the later tetradrachms varying 
iformity. Every king is styled Arsaces, to which many .of the 
overeigns add their proper names. The' dn&criptioris are 
: long, reaching a climax in such as BA 2 IAEH 2 BASIAE&N 
AOY AP 2 AK 0 Y AIJCAIOY EIIX^ANOYS 0 EOY EYIIA- 
£ ^lAEAAHNOS of Mithradates. Hi. (57-54 b.c . ; see. Pj. IV. 
where we see the double influence of Persian and Sefeiicid style's 
& desire to conciliate the Greek cities. Very noticeable are the 
rhich bear the portraits of Phraataces (3, bjC.-a.d. 4). and his 
the .Italian slave Musa, with the title queen (: 0 EA 2 
NXA2 M 0 Y 2 H 2 BA 2 XAI 22 H 2 ).. The last of the Parthian 
re those attributed to Artavasdes (c. A.p. 227). ' 

Coinage of Persis, beginning in the second half- of 'the 3rd 
y B.c, / consists of silver tetradrachms and ■ drachms; the 
earliest have fine portraits of the kings,; but the style 
‘rapidly degenerates. The prevailing reverse type is the 
t fire-altar." ' ' ■ \ 

dynasts of Characene, on the lower Tigris, issued coins (silver, 
and base, metal) from. th.e time of the founder,' Hyspaosines 
(c. ,124 B.c.) , down to the 2nd century a.d. The obverses 
' ae * of the tetradrachms have portraits of the kings; the 
*everse type is a seated Heracles. 

Persian ' line of the Sassanians arose about a . d . 220, and 
d the empire from the Parthians in 226-227, under the leader- 
ship of Ardashir or Arfaxerxes. This dynasty issued a 
national and thus Oriental coinage in gold and silver. 
The denominations follow the Roman 'system, and there 
: two coins, equivalent to the aureus dr solidus arid the denarius, 
averse has , the king’s .bust,; usually wearing a very, large and 
ite head-dress, varied. with each sovereign,. and the reverse the 
fire : aitaf (see PI. I V. fig/3) ordinarily flanked by the king and 
t. The attachment which Ardashir, the founder, bore to Zoro- 
i$m Established. this 'national reverse type, which endured 
h the four hundred years of the sovereignty of his line to 
>2. The inscriptions are Pahlavi.. . * . . ■ 

Arab coinage forms the most- important Oriental group. It 
duration of twelve . centuries and -a- half; and at its widest 
- geographical extension was ? coined from Morocco to the 
ies * borders of China. .When the Arabs made their great con- 
money; became a necessity. -They first adopted in the 
irritations of the current Persian silver pieces of the last 
lans, but in Syria and Palestine of; the Byzantine copper, in 
of the gold of the same currency. Of these early coins the 
ian imitations are very curious with Pahlavi inscriptions and 
■ ones in Arabic (Cunc). The regular coinage, with purely 
n inscriptions begins with the issue of a silver coin at Basrah* 
.H. (a.d. 660), by the caliph ‘All ; after subsequent efforts thus 
ace the Sassa man currency, the orthodox mintage'was finally 
shed, in ,76 a. h. (a.d, 695),. by Abdalmalik. ■ The names of the 
inations and the weight of the gold are plainly indicative of 
tine influences There were three coins. -The dinar of. gold 
7 . fig. 6) took its name from, the aureus, or denarius aureus, of 
the solidus must have- been, held to be the representative, for 
ight of. the Arab coin(about 4*3 grammes)is clearly derived from 
zantine gold piece. The dirhem of silver (see PI. IV, fig. 7) is 
te a revival of (he Greek drachm,; it , weighs at most about 3 
les. The copper piece is the felsj taking its name from the 
f the Greek empire. Commercially the gold easily exchanged, 
e silver. soon .passed as the double of. the Carolingian denier, 
ig these were the only coins issued, except, and this but rarely, 
id quarter dinars. There are properly.no types. There was 
an attempt in the early Byzantino r Arab money to represent 
iph,and in the course of, ages we shall observe some deviations 
he general practice of Islam, particularly in the coinage of the 
s and in. -Mahommedan cpinages not of the Arab group, the 
1 Persian and that of the WIoguls of Delhi. The inscriptions 
formly religious, save. in some Tatar coinages and that of the 
In general the 'coins are for the .first fiye centuries of their 
emarkably uniform in fabric and general appearance. ..They 
^ays flat and generally thin. The whole- of both sides of the 
is occupied by inscriptions in the formal .Cufic "character 
1 arranged horizontally in the area and in a siqgle or double 
round. Towards the fall of the caliphate a new type of coin 
. mainly differing in the greater size, of the pieces.- There are 
Lultiples of the dinar and ultimately of; the dirhem, anfl the 
pieces, frequently ha v'e .their inscription's within and around a 
, a form also used for gold. The Cufic character becomes 
ornamental, and, speedily gives way tp' the flexuous naskhl of , 
1 writing. The inscriptions are rejigipus, with the, addition j 


utaag dim uie uilul uucuis uiinoruiiy uii saver cliiu. euppci j um 

does not appear on the gold until after the fall of the Oniayyad 
<dynaaty. Subsequently the official name of the caliph occurs. The 
religious part of: the inscriptions is various, the most usual formulae 
being! the profession of the Moslem faith: “There is.no deity but 
God; Mahomet is the apostle of God,” to which the Shi'ites or 
followers of ‘Ali in Persia and Africa add “ ‘Ali is the friend of God/’ 
The Moorish .coins give long formulae and religious citations and 
ejaculations, arid they, like, the money of the Pathans of Delhi of 
the Indian class, have occasionally admonitions urging or suggesting 
the purer! use qf- wealth. As Arab and other dynasties arose from 
the dismemberment of the caliphate, the names of kings occur, but 
for centuries they continued to respect the authority of their re- 
ligious* chief d>y coining in his name, even in the case of the shadowy 
Abbasids of Egypt, adding their .own names even when at war with 
the caliph, as though they were mere provincial governors. After the 
fall of the caliphate" some new denominations came in, chiefly of 
heavier weight than the dirhem and dinar, but the influence of the 
commercial states of Italy made the later Egyptian Mamelukes, the 
Turks and the later Moors adopt the gold sequin. ‘ In more modern 
times the dollar found its way into the Moslem coinage of the states 
bordering on the Mediterranean. It can be readily seen that Arab 
coins have no art in the same sense as those of the Greeks. The 
beautiful inscriptions and the arabesque devices of the pieces of the 
close ;. of the middle ages have, however, a distinct artistic merit. 

The Omayyad coins o\ve their only historical value to the evidence 
which the silver affords of the extent of the empire at different 
times. The first separation of that empire dates from 
the overthrow of this dynasty (which had its capital at Omayyaas^ 
Damascus, a.d. 661-750) by the ‘Abbasids (a.d. 750, capital Bagdad) 
speedily fol,lowed bv the formation of the rival Omayyad 
caliphate of the ‘West with its capital at Cordova.^ The Abbaslas. 
Abbasid money has the same interest as that which it succeeded, but 
its information is fuller. Towards the. fall of the line (which ended at 
Bagdad in 1258) it becomes very handsome in the great coins, which 
are rnultiples.of the dinar (see PI. IV. fig. 10). The Spanish Omavyads 
(756-1031) struck silver almost exclusively. Their rise wa $ followed 
by that of various lesser lines — the Idrisites (788-985, silver) ’jand 
Aghlabites (800^-909, gold chiefly) in western Africa,- the Beni Tulun 
(868-905, gold), and, after a short interval, the I khshi.dlds (935-969, 
gold), both of Turkish origin, in Egypt. Meanwhile a new caliphate 
arose (909) in western Africa which subdued Egypt (969), the 
Fatimid of the line of ‘Ali, and for a while the allegiance' of the 
Moslems was divided between three rival lines, the Omavyads of 
Spam, (he Fatimids of Africa, and the Abbasids of Bagdad. The 
Fatimids' introduced a new type of dinar, with the inscriptions in 
concentric circles, and struck little but gold. In the interim the 
Persians, who had long exercised a growing influence at the court of 
Bagdad,, revived their power in a succession of dynasties which ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of the caliphate of Bagdad, but were 
virtually, independent. These were the Tahirids (820-872), Saffarids 
(867-903), Samanids (874-999), Ziyarids (928-1042), and Buwoyhids 
or Bflyias (932-1 053) v who mostly struck silver, but the last gold also. 
As the Persians had supplanted the Arabs, so they were in turn 
forced to give place to the Turks. The Ghazneyids formed, a powerful 
kingdom in Afghanistan (<962-1186, gold and silver), and the 
Seljuks established an empire (gold), which divided into several 
kingdoms, occupying the best part of the East (1037-1 194). Of these 
dynasties the Seljuks of Rum or Asia Minor (r.077-1300) first strike a 
modern type of Arab coinage (silver, PI. IV. fig. 9). . 

The /Seljuk dominions separated into many small states, the 
central ’ ruled by atabegs- or generals (i2th-i3th cent.), and the 
similar Turkoman Urtukis (1 101-3312). The atabeg money and that 
of the ; Turks of the house of Urtuk are mainly large copper pieces 
bearing on one side a figure borrowed from Greek, Roman, Byzantine 
and other sources. They form a most remarkable innovation (PI. IV. 
fig. if) : In the same age the great but short-lived empire of KHwarizm 
(Khiva/ 1 1 50-1231) arose in the far East: The first caliphate to 
disappear; was that of Spain, which broke up (c. 1031) into small 
dynasties, some claiming the prerogative of the caliphates., They 
chiefly, struck base silver (billon) coins. The Christian kings gradu- 
ally overthrew most of these lines. In the meantime various Berber 
families had gained power in western Africa and the.Almoravides and 
the Almohades crossed the straits and' restored the Moslem power. in 
Spain. . They struck gold, money of fine work, and that of the later 
Muwafthids is remarkable for its size and thinness. At the fall of the 
MuwahhidS the only powerful kingdom remaining was the Arab 
house of Granada (Nasrids), which, supported by the Berbers of 
Africa, lingered on until the days of Ferdinand and Isabella (1492). 
The Fatimite dynasty was supplanted by the Kurdish line of the 
Ayyubites, the Family of Saladin, who from 1169 to 1250 ruled 
Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia, with a number of vassal states, some 
governed by princes of their own family, some by the older lines of the 
atabeg class which they allowed to survive. In Egypt the Ayyubite 
coinage is of gold, elsewhere of silver arid copper. The caliphate of 
Bagdad,, which latterly was almost limite.d to that town, though its 
abundant heavy gold coinage at this very time indicates great wealth, 
was > overthrown by the new power of the Mongols (a.d. 1258)-, who 
established ; a group of empires and kingdoms, comprising the whole 


es lor their money are that ot the Mongols or rersia <4250-1349;, 
tded by Hiffagu, the conqueror of Bagdad, and that of the khans 
be Golden Horde. (1224- 1 502)/ Both struck silver, but 'there is 
gold coinage of the Mongols of Persia, who more frequently use 1 
Mongol character tor their names and; titles than is done under the 
Ired; line. The power of . the Mongols was held in check by the 
Tieluke kings of Egypt and Syria, slave-princes of two dynasties, 
Bahri (1250-1390) and the Burji (1382-1517), who struck money 
be three metals; The Mongol power waned, but was revived by , 
iur (Tamerlane), who during his rule (1369-1405),. recovered all ! 
; had been dost. He and his successors (to 150,0) struck silver, j 
Der, and brass money (see PI. IV. fig. 13). The Ottoman Turks, 
se power had been .gradually growing from 1299 onwards, after a. ! 
jerafce. struggle with Timur (defeat' of BayezuT J. at Angora, in- j 
?.), grad ually;absor bed the whole Mahommedan world westojfthe I 
:is, except only Morocco’, iwhere they had but .a momentary 
union.- Constantinople fell to them in 1453,. Syria, Egypt and 
bia in 151:7 Their money of gold, silver, base, metal and bronze 
evoid of historical interest, In Tunis and, Morocco a , group of 
be r ; lines Jong maintained themselves, but at length only .one 
dved, that of the sharif s of Morocco, claiming. Arab descent, * now 
ng as the sole independent Moslem dynasty of, northern Africa., 
recent coinage, is singularly barbarous. It may be remarked that 
us and Egypt have long coined Turkish money in their . own 
ts, the more western state latterly adding; the name ofkshere- 
ry prince to that of ; the sultan.; . y . ^ . . 

he coins of; the shahs, of Persia have their origin with ,Isnia*fl 
>2). They are struck in the three metals, and are remarkable 
for the elegance of their inscriptions, sometimes in flowing 
, • Arabic, sometimes in the, still more flexuous native L char- 
»r (see PI. IV. fig. 12). The. inscriptions are at first Arabic ;, after a 
g. the religious formulae a^e in this language and the royal legend in 
sian, usually as a poetical dist ich. T he ^ Persian series is also re- 
kable for the autonomous issues of its cities -in cqpper, the obverse 
ring some type., usually an animal. The coins of, the Afghan .amirs 
n a. class -resembling in inscriptions those of the Persians, and 
ally using Persian distichs. :< They. . commence with, Ahmad Shah 
rrAm (1747).^ - T _ ;• ; ; - 

'he first native Indian coinage consists of primitive pieces . (the 
iest, perhaps of the 4th ..century b.c.) of silver and copper 
-with, countermarks (known as “ punch -marked ’’ coins).. 
a * Foreign coins (Persian and Athenian) circulated irv the 
ntry from the 5th century ; the silver coinage of Sophyt^sf a cpn- 
porary of Alexander the Great, stows. Athenian influence; and 
re are not a, few coins of Indian provenance, showing. 'direct 
l or modification of Athenian types (as the substitution of .a,n eagle 
the owl). Alexander himself ' is represented by a coinage of 
are bronze: pieces. Certain, tetrad rachrns and. diohoIsJwith the 
ie of Alexander and types: head of Zeus .and .eagle, bprpbgbjy 
>ng to the end of the 4th century. But the coinage which was tp 
e most effect on that .of India was the Bactrian, (see also upder 
jtria). This is at first a pure Greek coinage-, of fine style, begin- 
£ WithDiodotus (gold, silver, bronze}", who revolted fromAnfiochus 
c. 250 b.c. For about a century the art of these coins,. at, least 
regards portraiture, ranks very high for" realism and .vigour. 

^ Bactrian rulers seem first to have made incursions into the 
iul valley and- north India about hoo B.C., ; t,he ; first Irfdian corif 
sts being perhaps made by Euthydemus and Demetrius. Qf the 
er there exists a bronze coin with the regular "Greek types', but 
he characteristic square Indian form, with a translation on the 
erse into Kharoshfhi characters of the obverse Greek inscription, 
ne of the- corns of succeeding kings are very remarkable, as the 
■adrachms of Antimachus (see PI. IV'. fig. 5), with a portrait re- 
ading Us of good I talian medals, and the unique 20-stater gold piece 
iucratides (the largest Greek; golds coin known to us, although its 
uineness has been questioned). The .coinage from about 160 B. r C. 
omes more and more Indian, the Greek, power being definitely 
isferred south "of the Paropanisus in the second half of the 2nd 
tury. The Attic standard which had been used for the silver 
dually gave way to the Persian. The Greek princes went on 
;ning in India, to, about 20 B.C. ; their chronology is very obscure, 
ring the last two centuries b.c. several other, coinages, existed in 
: th India. (1) The Scythic Sacae or Sakas invaded Bactria and 
n India; : the earliest Saka coinage of north India (that of Maues 
the -Punjab, c. 129 B.C.) shows, Parthian influence; so do- the 
fitly later coins of Vpnofies and others who ^reigned. in Kapdafiar 
l Seistafi:. (2) Another large aiid varied group of coins, consists 
he issues of native states/ some of which go back to bef ore 200 b.c. 
these we may note the coins- of. Ban (Saga r district) showing the 
dual development of the punch-marked coin -into the coin with a 
>e, made up of a collection of such punch-symbols struck from one 
; and the coins of Taxila, the earliest of which are struck with a 
>e on one side only. From these were imitated the popper coins 
the Greeks,. Bantaleon and Agathocles (c. 190 b.c.), which again 
pired the later coins of Taxila with types on both sides.-^In: the 
t century of our era the Indo-Parthian dynasty of Gondophares 
andophorus. of the Apocryphal Acts of St Thomas) feigned, in 
ndahar and Seistan and' in India, and is ; represented by coins. 


m tne JtvaDul valley-, ana m tne ist century, 01 our era cney, suouuea 
the Punjab and- the territoiy as far as the Jumna.- The well-known 
gold coinage of the Kushanas ; (dpe probably to the influx of Roman 
gold into India) is begun. by Hima Kadphises (c. a., IX 30-7.8 ;• see 
HI. I V. fig. 14). The best-known kings are Kanisjtka, Huvishka and 
Vasudeva. The types are interesting,, combining deities of the; 
Greeks, Scythians, the, A vesta and the: Vedas and Buddha. The 
Greek inscriptions become -meaningLess after c. a.d. 180. The coinage 
in gold (of Roman weight) and- copper,- however, continues probably, 
as late as.A.D. 425 in the. Kabul, valley and the Punjab. Ol other, 
dynasties contemporary, with .the Kushanas, the most importantare : 
ft.) The Andhras, a south I ndia nppwer, with territory extending across 
the peninsula from the Kistna and Godavari deltas’ to Kolhapur. 
The coins are chiefly of lead, , but .copper and silver are, also known., 
(iph the satraps of Surashi;ra and Muhva, whose coinage (chiefly of 
silver) is copied from the. half-drachms of the Greek princes of the : 
Punjab;, it lasts until the end of ; t;he 4th century,, (iii.) Early irx 
the 4th century, the. important imperial Gupta coinage begins witji, 
Chandragnpta, and continues unbroken to the-death of Skandagupta, 
c. a.d. 480. The empire at its greatest extent comprised t he whole of. 
north* India, except the Punjab. The earliest gold coinage ( was de- 
rived from tfiqt of the Kushanas ; (see P}. IV. fig. 15) ; later there was, 
silver derived from the coinage of the satraps; the copper is more 
original , in styje. After c. yup,. 480 the empire broke up into vari6us ; 
dynasties which lasted until A.D. .606. The Great Kushanas had been 
succeeded in, /Gandfidra (Kabul valley and Punjab) by the Kidara 
Kushanas, and these, c. 465-470, were conquered by the Huijas (a. 
branch of the, . Ephthalites pr. , White Huns) . The Hupa coinage 
consists almost entirely, of lmitatipns of, Kushana, or 

pupta coins. Their ppwer probably broke up c. a.d. 544. Of other 
ancient and, medieval . nomMahommedan coinages in India the 
following may be .mentioned : (1). Various series of dynasties reigm 
ing iii Kanauj and , Delhi,, from the . 7 th to. the 12th century. (2) 
Kashmir-coinage beginning,’ probably as early as Kanishka and 
continuing with (he same types -(obverse^ king standing, reverse, 
goddess seated) .until.tfiedNiahouimedan c.oinage in; the 13th century^ 
Theicpins.'aie very rude; but the succession of the kings from c. .A.D. 
850 is fairly certain. (3) Latpr ..Sh^hi coinage of Gandhara, especially; 
the. 1 ‘,’bull and horseman ’ ’ cpihs (cl 'a. b. 8150-950) . (4) , .in .the. 

extreme south : this district used fijrst the early punch-marked coins, ‘ 
then.cpins with a type on one side^Pnly, and' later double-type pom's;, 
these are earlier -thane. A.D. 300. '. There is a later gold coinage, (type, 
fish) from the 7th tp joth century. . (5) Cola-: an' earlier coinage, 
before c. A.D. 1922,, with tfie Cola emblem, a tiger ; the later coinage 
(obverse, king (Standing', reverse; king seated) influenced the ^coinage 
over most of south India. (£.) Ceylon: a coinage of^the rajas imi- 
tated from the. Cola PpihsV from A.d : ; 1153 to 1296. (7) .Chalukya 

coinage, chiefly of gold, • in wpst. .Deccan and in Pallava ' country 
bet.ween the Kistna and Godavari'; the emblem is a boar. , They 
range .'frpm the 7th to the 1 i.th! century^. ^ (8) .Vijayanagar ; this 
pqwer.jpreserved the old character qf thp coinage sputh of the Kistna 
long; after the Mahommedan conquest had transformed the coinage 
nprtK'pf that boundary. The later "coinage of South India is too;' 
obscure to ; be dealt \vith here. ■ ; 

The Arabs in. the first days of conquest had, subdued Sind and 
founded an independent state on the banks of the Indus, which was 
ruled by them for nearly two centuries from 71 1 ; but it is hard to 
subdue Tridia from this" direction}’ and’ the stranger^ decayed and 
disappefifed. The w^y into India was first really opened by the 
campaigns of' Mafim’ud of Ghazni (ioot-1024) who annexed , the;' 
Punjab and gave a! raja to Gujarat. The'Pathan kings came of the. 
Ghuri stcKik which rose bn the riiihs of the empire of Ghazni (ri86). 
Mohammad ibn; Sam (d. 1206) made Delhi his capital, and here he 
and ' 'Kis' Successors," 'Pat bans or ’slave- kings, ruled, in. great splendour 
as the first exclusively, Mahommedan Indian dynasty, latterly 
ri Vailed by a line bfi Rathans .of Bengal. Of the Pathans of Delhi 
(1206-15.54). we Have 1 an ( abundant coinage, the principal pieces' 
being the gold rhdhur of about . 168 grains and the silver rupee of 
about the same weight, besides many, pieces of bronze, and at one 
period of base metal. The coins are large and thick, With the pro- 
fession of Islam or (he style of the caliph on one side, on the other the 
nameand titles of the reigning king. Mohammad ibnXughlak (1324- 
135 r, PI. IV. fig. .8) struck coins with a great variety of inscriptions, 
some in the name of; the shadowy ‘ Abbasid caliphs of Egypt, whose 
successors were for a time similarly honoured by later Sovereigns., 
Towards 1 the close of the rule of the Pathans several dynasties arose 
(about 1400) in central and southern India and struck similar 
money, the kings of Gujarat, of Malwa and the Bahmanids of the 
Deccan, (1^47-1526). The Pa than lines closed wnth Sher Shah,, an 
Afghan; the last ruler of Bengal (d: 1 539) , Babar, the Turki, of the 
family of Timur, seeking a kingdom, adventured (1525) on the 
conquest of Hindustan; and after long wars with Sher Shah, carried 
On by Babar’s son Humayun, the famous ^Shah Akbar, grandson of 
the invader, was at length peaceably settled on the throne of Delhi, 

| aiid he and his successors; the so-^called Moguls of Delhi, practically 
subdued the whole of India.’ They retained the existing standard, but 
used the Arabic and Persian languages like the shahs of Persia. Akbar 
('iSSfi-ifioS^issued a splendid comage ih gold and silver(Pl. IV. fig. 16) , 


mohurs and rupees, as well as those astonishing bacchanalian a.d. 700, and a gradually deteriorating copper currency was issued at 
on which he is represented holding the wine-cup (see PI. IV. various dates down to a.d. 958. The twelve varieties issued in these 
Scarcely less strange is the money of the beautiful queen two and a half centuries are known as the twelve antique sen '(see 
tan. Under Shah Jahan (1628-1659) there is a visible falling PI. IV. fig. 20). No copper was issued by the government for six 
the merit of the coins, and an ordinary modern style is reached hundred years after this date; but coins of the old patterns in lead 
rign of Aurungzib (1659-1707). To the close of the rule of or tin circulated down to 1302. The lack of copper was supplied by 
lam, the last Mogul who actually reigned (1759-1806), gold the importation and imitation of Chinese cash. These imitations were 
?r money is abundant. Much of the money of the East India due to the great nobles, who made them on their own domains. At 
iy is closely imitated from this late Mogul coinage. Latterly, the end of the 16th centun^ ( Ten-sho period) a regular currency of 
tates coin with Arabic and also with Sanskrit inscriptions, gold, silver and copper, and also iron . was instituted, which lasted, 
it important are the kings of Oudh, the nizams of the Deccan, with modifications, down to recent times (iron coins with wave- 
kings of Mysore, besides the maharajas of Indore and the pattern reverse being cast as late as i860). There is a billon coinage 
Nepal. The coinage of Tipu Sultan (Tippu $ahib) is ex- of bean-shaped pieces issued at various dates from 1601-1859. 
curious from his innovations in the calendar. Besides these Silver also was frequently issued on the same pattern as the copper 
; a multitude of small states. Most of the Indian princes ac- coinage; but the greater part of it circulated in ingots or plates, 
ged the emperor of Delhi, but some struck independently. The small oblong pieces known as ichi-bu and ni-bu belong to the 
:he English coinage of India has swept away nearly all these 19th century (not issued after 1868).. Large plates of silver, like the 
though some native states still issue their own. gold coins to be mentioned immediately, were issued in the 16th 

lust be content with the briefest summary of the strange century by some provinces. Round coins of gold of the Chinese shape 
; of China and the Further East. were rarely cast (one in a.d. 760, another in A.D. 1599)* But from 

money of China, more certainly than the square punch- the 16th century to modern times gold, circulated chiefly in large 
coinage of India, may claim an origin independent of the oblong plates, with rounded angles, varying from over 6 2 to 5 m. in 
Lydian and Greek issues. Although “ money” is men- length. These are called o-ban ('‘large plate of 10 ryo), ko-ban 
tioned in Chinese literary sources as haying been in use (“ small plate ” of 1 ryo; see PI. ; IV. fig. 21), &c. .They bore various 
very early period (3rd millennium b.c.) it is probable that countermarks, including the mikado’s crest, mint-assayer s test- 
he 7th century B.c. it consisted either of uncoined metal or marks, See. ; some bear the attestations merely written m ink (a 
: media, such as silk, tortoise-shell, cowries. The shell- device of the imperial officials, who charged fees for the attestations, 
1 indeed played a very important part in China even in later and were not sorry that they should be easily obliterated). Small 
It was suppressed in 335 b.c., but the usurper Wang Mang, gold oblong pieces were cast at various times frorri.i 601—1856 (PI. IV. 
sign (a.d. 9-23) separates the two Han dynasties, made an fig- 22). A European system of currency, with coins in gold ( 20 yen 
: attempt to revive it. The earliest metal currency of which and under), silver (1 yen and under), nickel (5 sen) and copper (2 sen 
ns are extant is, like nearly all subsequent Chinese money, of and under), was adopted in. 1.870. Japan has also picture sen 
nze. The gold and silver currency, which appeared sporadic- (E-sen) of a magical and religious character like the temple medals 
1 never have been of much importance; a kin , or cubic inch, already noticed under China. 4 . . . . 

representing currency of Han times, is preserved in the Paris Korea has had a copper coinage of .Chinese style from the beginning 

n. The bronze coins fall into two main classes. The earlier of the. twelfth century during its intervals of independence; but 
le) have the shape of implements, such as spades, knives, its coins do not become common until 1790. During Korea ♦ 

le later are the well-known round “cash” with a square the 19th. century it issued an extensive copper coinage 

:he centre (see PI. IV. figs. 18, 19). They are carried strung from various mints. ... . 

■, and their value is minute. From the earliest knife-money _ The earliest coins of Annam were imitations of Chinese coins, but 
ie distinguished that of Wang Mang; his coins are short and since the 10th century its kings, have , issued a regular coinage 
nd the plain ring at the end of the handle is replaced by a bearing their, regnal titles as in China. Since 1820 round Annam, 

sembling in shape a cash with ring and square central hole, and oblong silver coins have been struck, the tael and its 

;r knife-currency practically came to an end with the founda- subdivisions. Peculiar to Annam are the .fine, series of medals in 

he Ts'in dynasty in 221 b.c., though it doubtless lingered on gold, silver and. copper struck since 1841 by its kings for presentation 
te districts. With this dynasty appears the first organized purposes, bearing lucky inscriptions, quotations from the Chinese 
ntage. Nevertheless the economic history of Chinese coinage classics, See . . ... . . 

;s to be a melancholy record of doubtful financial expedients, The peculiar forms of primitive currency characteristic of certain 
lent and forgery. The value of the coins was supposed to parts. 01 Further India and the Malay Peninsula can only be barely 
on their weight; but the weight inscribed on them was by mentioned here. Burma, provides silver-money in the Burma 
is always the true one. The bronze coinage from the reform shape of snail-shells (a relic of a still more primitive shell- j^ afay 9 
l in 138 B.c. down to A.d. 622 is fairly uniform; it is chiefly currency).. The earlier Siamese ticals are derived from a p en j ttSU jj. 

5 chu (see PI. IV. fig. 18). Iron money Was issued at various ring, of silver wire doubled up. and countermarked. 

The disturbance of the coinage by the usurper Wang Mang From Pahang come very curious tin “ hat coins,” shaped # 

idy been noted. The modern coinage may be said in a sense like^ a hollow square pyramid, truncated, with broad, square brim 
from the introduction of the K'oi yuan pattern of 7I chu projecting from its base. The peoples of the Indian Ocean and 
ie T'ang dvnasty in A.D. 622. On the reverse of this coin was Persian Gulf used in the 1 6th and 17th centuries pieces of silver wire 
(supposed to have been made by the empress Wen-teh in called larins which in Ceylon took the shape of fish-hooks. 

1 with her nail the wax model submitted to her) which has been 

>pied on coins of other countries in the Far East (see PI. IV. V. Coins or the Present Day 

From this time to the present there has been little change. ' ■ . 

loney was introduced in the 9th century. The modern cash Untied Kingdom . The standard of gold and silver has re- 
mained unchanged for over two hundred years, and until 1887 
the denominations were practically the same as instituted, at 
the great recoinage of 1816. The substitution of a bronze for 
a copper currency had already taken place in i860. On the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887 it was determined 
to mark the event by a new coinage of gold and silver, and to 


nasties and of rebels, the study of which is important for the 
ion of the obscurities of the history of the country. The 
medals are talismans, usually larger than coins, and bear both 
; and inscriptions. They are distributed by Taoist and 
5t priests of temples. The money of Korea and Annam is 
to that of China, and Chinese coins were long the currency 
, which more recently has issued the money of its Mahom- 
princes. 

empire of Japan shows in its coinage that Chinese source 
i by the influence of native independence which marks all its 
institutions. The use of a metallic currency probably 
began in the 5th century of our era. In character the _ _ 

low strong Chinese influence. Amongst the earliest are rude was,’ however, soon' abandoned. This new coinage did 

ieces, disks of somewhat irregular shape, with a central, hole, ’ ’ • ,7 ' • . ”, 

ed to the early 5th century ; and there are also copper coins not meet with general approval, especially as regards the 
ar character dating from thie end of the 7th century. A portrait of the Queen, and in consequence a third portrait was 


revise the royal portrait. Two new denominations of five and 
two pounds were added to the gold series, and the double florin 
to the silver. For the re- 
verse type of all the gold 
and of the five- shilling 
piece, PistruccFs design of 
St George and the Dragon 
was used, and former types 
of Anne and George IV* 
were revived for the double Fm< , .-Sovereign (gold) , England : 
florin, florin, half-crown Queen Victoria (obverse; by Brock), 
and siYnenre: that of the 



Dears on tne obverse tne name 01 tne reign and tne words 
0 (“ current money ”), on the reverse the name of the mint, 
nage under the present (Manchu) dynasty has been regular, 
luring the Taiping rebellion, when some iron coins and copper 
vere issued, owing to the failure of the copper supply.. Gold 
/er have not been issued by the government until quite 
imes (see below)., with one or two unimportant exceptions, 
ulate by weight. Imitations of Spanish and Mexican dollars, 
numerous punch-marks placed on them by successive owners, 
mon. The most interesting Chinese coins are those of small 
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pared for the half-crown, florin and shilling, and the issue 
he double florin was discontinued. The portrait of the queen 
: the work of the sculptor Thomas Brock, R. A., who was: 
;ful to avoid the defects which had been somewhat severely 
icized in Sir J. Edgar Boehm’s design of 1887. The new type 
the half-crown, a spade-shaped shield within the garter, 

, also executed by Mr Brock; and those for the florin and, 
ling, three shields placed triangularly, were by Sir Edward 
. • : Poynter. In 1895 a new 

issue of bronze money 
, was ordered, when the 
queen’s bust of 1893 was 
adopted, and a slight 
alteration made in the 
reverse type, the repre- 
sentation of a lighthouse 
'1 g.2. — Sovereign (gold), England : and a ship, which had 
lg Edward VII. (obverse by de been added to the design 
llles )- in i860, being eliminated, 

e coinage of Edward VII. differed but slightly from that , 
Queen Victoria. The denominations were the same; but 
the obverse the head of the king (by G. W. de Saulles, 
jraver to the Mint) was represented bare, the title u Brita,nni- 
im ” was changed to u Britanniarum Omnium Rex,” the reverse 
the florin showed Britannia standing on a' ship, and that 
the shilling the royal crest, the lion on a crown, as on the 
called “lion-shillings” of 1826. The designing of the new 
nage of George V. was entrusted to Mr Bertram Mackennal. 
France. — On the establishment of the Third Republic in France 
1870, the coinage was continued on the same lines as before, 

) types only being altered. The silver franc of 5 grammes 
l grains) as ordered in 1793 and confirmed by the Latin 
metary Union of 1865, which included Belgium, Italy ‘and 

Switzerland, and subsequently 
in 1868 Greece, has remained 
the unit of value. The de- 
nominations ordered were, in 
3W the 100, . 50 and 20 

francs; in silver , the ' 5, 2 
and 1 franc, and 50 and 20 

Fig. 3. — Twenty Francs (gold), centimes; and in : bronze, 
France (Chaplain). the 10, 5, 2 and 1 centime. 

The types adopted were those 
iich had been used previously — thus for the gold that, 
a genius inscribing the tables ofj the law, as designed 
Augustin Dupre for the reverse of the constitutional 
[nage of Louis XVI.; for the silver and copper the head 
the Republic as executed by Oudine for the money of 1848. I 
bsequently, in 1871, the type of the 5 francs was changed 
: that of Hercules leaning on Liberty and Strength, as made 
Dupre for the First Republic. In 1889 the 10 francs in gold 
ls added to the list, having the head of the Republic crowned 
th com, the work of Merley for the Republic of 1848; but 
ly a small number of these coins was struck in that year 
d in 1895. No further, alteration w^s made till after 1895, ; 

when, in consequence 
qf suggestions that 
the types should be 
modified so as to 
mark the Third Re- 
public, the artists 
Chaplain, Roty and 
Dupuis were com- 
missioned to execute 

e, - 4.— Two Francs (silver) , -France (Roty). JJJ f^Xe^old, 

e second for the silver, and the last for the bronze. The 
pes approved were: for the gold 20 francs, the head of 
e Republic with a Phrygian cap, and the Gallic cock.; 
r the silver 2 and 1 franc arid 50 centimes, the sower 
wing, With the rising sun in the background, and a larirel 


Fig. 3. — Twenty Francs. (gold)> 
France (Chaplain). 


-Two Francs (silver) r France (Roty) . 


a Phrygian cap, arid on the reverse France seated amidst clouds, 
holding a branch and a flag, and accompanied by a genius. 
.These coins were not issued simultaneously — the 50 centimes 
appearing in 1897, and 2 and 1 franc and 10, 3, 2 and 1 centime 
in 1898, and the 20 francs in 1899. In 1903 a nickel piece of 
25 centimes was introduced, since 1904 with a polygonal edge 
to facilitate distinction from the silver. The quartering of the 
franc is a departure from the strictly decimal system, also adopted 
in Italy. These later coins are characteristic of modern French 
medallic art, which has a strong tendency to imitate that of 
Italy of the 16th century. 

Belgium . — Of the other states which formed the Latin 
Monetary Union, Belgium had already in 1832 adopted the 
French decimal and bimetallic system, with the franc as the unit 
of value. Her accession to the Union, therefore, only entailed 
a slight modification of type and denominations, Which latter 
were the same as in France, except that the only gold coin was 
the 20 francs, the 25 centimes in silver was not issued, and the 
pieces of 10 and 5 centimes are now in nickel. The gold and 
silver coins have for types the head of the king and the royal 
shield, those in nickel the Belgic lion and mark of value, and those 
in bronze the royal monogram and the lion holding the tables 
of the constitution. Some of the silver coins have the inscriptions 
iri Flemish. The nickel coinage introduced in 1902 is perforated 
in the centre to prevent confusion with silver. 

Switzerland— Like Belgium, Switzerland had before her 
adhesion to the Latin Monetary Union adopted the French 
system, with the franc of 100 centimes or rappen as the unit of 
value. The denominations in gold and silver were the same as 
issued for Belgium, but no gold was struck before 1883. The 
coins of baser metal were the 
20, 10 and 5 centimes in 

billon, which irietal was in 
1879 changed for the nickel, and 
in' copper the 2 and 1 centime. 

Certain changes of type have 
from time to time occurred. 

The first issue of the 20 francs ^ ~ . . . . n 

in 1883 shows the head of the Fig ' 5 -~ T ^it z ld!“ (nlCkd) ’ 
Republic and the shield of the ‘ 

Confederation; but this was changed in 1897 for the head of 
Helvetia above a range of mountains, and on the reverse a 
wreath with mark of value. On the silver coins from 1874 
Helvetia is represented standing instead of seated, and on the 
nickel money of 1879 the shield of the Republic is replaced by 
the head of Helvetia. The mark of value and a wreath form the 
general reverse type of all the silver, nickel and copper coins. 
Since 1888 a 5-franc piece, similar in type to the 20 francs of 
1883, has been issued. 

Italy . — When Italy joined the Latin Monetary Union in 1865, 
she adopted as the unit of her coinage the lira of 100 centesimi, 
equal to the franc. The coins were of gold, silver and bronze, 

and of the same de- 

nominations as those 
struck in Belgium 
and Switzerland. In 
1894 a nickel coinage 
of 20 centesimi was 
ordered. The general 
type for all the coin- 
age is the head of the 
; king and the royal Fig. 6.— Two Lire (silver), Italy. 

: arms, but on the re- 
verse of the copper is the mark of value; and the nickel money 
has on the reverse a crown with a wreath. A new nickel piece 
of 25 centesimi indicates a departure from the strictly decimal 
system. The coinages of all the small Italian states, including 
the Papal, have now passed out of currency. 

Greece . — A special stipulation was made, when Greece was 
enrolled in the? Latin Monetary Union in 1868, that all her money 
should be 'struck at a French mint. The unit of the coinage 


: franc. The denominations are^-m gold, the ioo, 50, : =20, 
i ‘5 drachms; in silver, ‘ the 5, , 2 and 1 drachm; and 50 and , 
>ta; and in bronze ; the 10, 5^ 2 and 1 lepton: /In 1893 
was substituted for bronze, and coins of the; value of 20, 

1 5 lepta were issued in this metal. The types of the coins 
ece are similar to those of Italy. Crete has had since 1900 ’ 
age of its own similar 'to the Greek (silver of 5, 2 drachmae, 

\ drachma; bronze and nickel of 20, 10, 5, .2 lepta and 
on). : : : ■ :: - ■ . 1-... • ■/; : ' •/ 

rtany— Since 1871 the coinage of the ; German empire 
en entirely remodelled. By a convention in 185.7 between 
ites of Germany, north and south, and Austria a general 
e of a silver standard was .established on the basis of the 
>und of 500 grammes as sanctioned by the Zollver'ein . The 
cting countries were divided- into three sections, North 
my; South Germany, and Austria. From the pound of' 
ver of 500. grammes the Northern States struck 30 thalers, 
a 45 florins and the Southern: States 52J florins; .their, 
n. being 1 North German thaler =1^ Austrian florins = : 
ith German, florins.. The free towns of. Hamburg, Lubeck 
remen did not join the convention. The first reform in 
inage of the German empire occurred in 1871, when a new 
loney was introduced, which had for its unit the silver: 
(a money of account) of 100 pfennigs weighing ; 5- 555 
les. The new gold pieces .were of the value of 10 and 20 
, called crowns and double.; crowns, and the fineness was 
e to : iV alloy. This new issue necessitated a readjustment 
current values of the various silver coinages in circulation. 

3 a further step - was made: by .the: -introduction of an 
y new silver coinage throughout the .empire, which was 
ised on the silver mark, and of a. new base metal coinage : 
:el and bronze. The silver coins wereTbe-5, 2 and 1 mark 
» and 20 pfennigs; those in nickel the. 10. and 5 pfennigs, 
bronze the 2 and 1 pfennig. The silver coins were, like 
Id, fine, so that 90 marks were struck to the pound of 
netal. The gold 5 marks was struck in 1.877 ; and 1878, 
e 20 pfennigs in silver was replaced by a, coin of the same 
Lri nickel in 1886. The reverse type. fpr.ah the coins is 
perial eagle, but that of the obverse, varies; the gold and 
showing the portrait of the reigning king t or prince, but 

-the --mark;, and. all lesser, 
denominations, the current 
value. :An exception was 
made in the. case of the 
; coinage, of the. Free Towns 
struck at Hamburg, which 
has the arms of the .city 
instead of a portrait. Each 
. 7. Twgnty^ Marks (gold), state retained its full rights 

many ' ; . of coinage, ^and the various 
.throughout the empire, with their , special marks 
Berlin, A; Hanover, . B; Frankfort, . C;. Munich,, D; 
n (removed since 1877 to Miildne,r-Hutte) , E; Stutt- 
r ; Karlsruhe, G; Darmstadt, H; and. Hamburg, J. In 
gold standard was proclaimed, and. Henceforth no person 
?ally bound to accept in payment more than 20 marks 1 
it and the value of 1 mark in nickel, or bronze. The old 
(worth 3 marks) still circulate. 

ria-Hungary .— -Alter the convention of 1 § 5 7 with Germany 
ove) , when Austria based her coinage on the silver standard 
lorin, two series were issued— (i.) Vereinsmtinzen- (money 
union), in gold , the crown and half-crown; in silver , the 
' thaler ( = 3 florins) and thaler; . (ii.) : Landesmiinzen 
r of the state), in gold-, the 4 ar\d 1 ducat;', in silver, the 
florin, and florin; in billon, the .29, io and 5 kreuzers; 
copper , the 4, 3, 1 and kreuzer. In 1S6S Austria aban- 
,the convention, but made no change in her money; 
the same year the coinage of Hungary was made uniform 
lat of the empire/both in : standard' and denominations. : 
,0 the Vereinsmtinzen; crown and half-crown were dis- 
led, and their place was taken by 8- and 4-florih pieces 


the- monetary systenriof Austria : Hungary was entirely reformed 
on a gold standard,; the unit of account being the crowti of .100 
hellers:. This is a decimal coinage, and the denominations, are, 
in-gold, the 20 crowns (of 164 from the kilogramme of fine gold), 
10 crowns and ducat ( = 9 silver crowns 60 hellers); in silver , 
the. crown (=iod.) and half-crown; in nickel the 20 and 10 
•heilers;. and .in bronze , the 2 and 1 heller. The gold ducat was 
;a- trade-money (Handelsmiinze) of the current, value of 10 francs, 
and it displaced the 8- and 4-florin pieces of 1870. The types of 
| the Austrian . 
and Hungarian 
coins somewhat* 
vary. The Aus- 
trian gold coins j 
show thfe head 
of the • emperor 
and the . two- 
headed eagle, 

Hungar^T fulf Eig. 8. — Florin (silver), Austria-Hungary. 

length figure of the emperor and the national shield surmounted 
by the crown of St Stephen held by angels. The silver coins of 
both series have the head of the emperor and the mark of value 
under ; the imperial or royal crown. . The nickel and bronze 
money of Austria displays the imperial eagle on the obverse, 
whilst, that of Hungary has the crown of St Stephen. The 
legends arp respectively in Latin and Magyar. 

Spain.-r-The unit of the Spanish coinage from 1864 to 1868 
was .the silver escudo of 200 grains divisible into 10 reals. On 
the dethronement of Isabella in 1868 the provisional government 
adopted, the principles of the Latin Monetary Union and made 
the peseta the unit of account, this coin being equivalent to the 
franc.: The coins struck, during 1869-1870 were, in gold, the 
100 pesetas; in silver, the 5, 2 and 1 peseta, and the 50 and 20 
centimos; and in bronze, the 10, 5, 2 and 1 centimo. The 
obverse type of each metal varied; on the gold Spain is standing; 
on the silver she is reclining; and on the bronze she is seated. 
During his short reign (1870-1873) Amadeus I. struck only 
gold coins of 100 and 25 pesetas and silver of 5 pesetas, and 
there was practically no. money issued during the republic which 
followed his abdication. Don Carlos during the insurrection 
qf 1874-1875 struck 5 pesetas in silver and 10 and 5 centimos 
in bronze bearing his portrait and title “ Carolus VII.” After 
the restoration of Alphonso XII. the coinage consisted of 25 
and .10. pesetas in gold; 

,5, 2 and 1 peseta and 50 
centimos in silver;, . and 
10 and 5 centimos in 
bronze. This coinage was 
continued under Alphonso 
XII 1 .^ but in 1887 the 20 
pesetas in gold was sub- 
stituted for the 25 pesetas, Fig. 9.— Peseta (silver), Spain, 
and in, 1897 large coins 

were struck, of 100 pesetas. The types show the head of the 



Fig. 9. — Peseta (silver), Spain. 


were struck of 100 pesetas. The types show the head of . the 
king on the obverse and the shield w r ith or without the pillars of 
Hercules on the reverse. 

Portugal— A golcl standard was adopted by Portugal in 
.1854, the unit Of value being the milreis of 1000 reis. The coins 
are, in- gold, the crown or 10 milreis and the half, fifth and tenth 
crown or milreis; , in silver, the 10, 5 and 2 testoon; in nickel , 
the 10.0 and 50 reis; and ..in bronze, the 20, 10 and 5 reis. The 
general type of. the gold and silver is the head or bust of the 
king and the . royal shield; but the bronze varies in having 
on the obverse a shield and on the reverse the mark of value. 

. • Denmark, Sweden and Norway— Previous to 1872- in Denmark 
the unit of value was the silver rigsbankdaler of 96 skillings; 
iii Sweden, the rigsdaler of 100 ore; and in Norway, the species- 
thaler of 120 skillings; but in that year a monetary convention 
was concluded between these countries establishing a decimal 
‘coinage, which had for its unit the krone of 100 ore, and of which 


re; and in bronze, the 5, 2 and 1 or. The gold and silver 
jy of Sweden and Norway to the 50 ore bears the head 
e king and the royal shield; the silver of smaller denomiria- 
and the bronze, the monogram of the king and the mark 
due. Since the separation of the two kingdoms in 1906, 
^ay has a coinage of its own in the name of Haakon VII. 
enmark the gold and silver have the head of the king, and, j 
e verse type, a figure of Denmark, a shield, or the mark 
due. The bronze coins are similar to those of Norway a$d 
len. 

issia -.—‘ The Russian coinage previous to 1885 was based 
tie silver rouble of 278 grains of pure metal; but during 
meaner part of the reign of Alexander II. (1855-1881) the 
ney consisted almost entirely of paper money. In 1885 
wider III. determined to place the coinage on a proper 
tig, and introduced the rouble of 100 copeks as the unit 
count, with a relative , value of gold and silver of 1 to 15^. 
coins issued were, in gold, the imperial of xo roubles, and the 
imperial; in silver, the rouble, and the 50, 25, 20, 15, xo 
5 copeks; and. in copper , the 5, 3, 2, 1, \ and X copek. 
397 the relative value of gold apd silver was advanced to 

1 to 23 J, thus raising the 

• current value of the imperial 
to 15 roubles; but no change 
was made in the weights 

of . the coins, and the silver 
rouble remained the unit of 
account. In the same year a 

„ t , tr niece of 5 roubles, called the 

lg* 10. — Seven and one-half ‘ / j, , 

Roubles (gold) , Russia. one-third imperial, was added 

to the gold corns. The 

*al types of the gold and silver show the head of the 

:ror and the imperial eagle; and of the copper, the 

rial eagle and mark of value. 

or gia, Poland and Finland . — The separate issues of Georgia 
Poland were suppressed in 1833 and 1847 respectively; 
"inland in 1878 established a decimal coinage of gold, silver * 
bronze on the principles of the Latin Monetary Union, 
ig-th e markh-aa ( = 1 franc) as its unit of value/ 
irkey . — There has been practically no change in the money 


ie Ottoman empire since the reforms of Abdul-Medjid in 
( when the piastre, or 40-para piece, of the current value 
:d., was made the unit of the coinage; 100 piastres go to . 
;old medjidieh or pound. The denominations are, in gold, 
00, 250, 100, 50 and 25 piastres; in silver , the 20, 10, 5, 2,1 
| piastre; and in copper , the 40, 20, xo, 5 and 1 para. The , 
in all metals is, on the obverse, the Sultan’s tughra, or 
;r, and on the reverse, a wreath, and the name 6f the mint, 
&c.. . ' 

Ikan Slates .— Since the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
re the kingdoms of Rumania and Servia, arid the principality 
ilgaria, have each adopted the decimal system of the Latin 
etary Union. In Rumania the unit of account is the leu 
o bani; in Servia, the dinar or 100 paras ; and in Bulgaria, 
ev of 100 stotinki — each of these units being the equivalent 
e franc. In all these states gold, silver, bronze and nickel 
rrent money. ’ 

mted States — In America the most important event con- 
id with the coinage was a change of standard. (See Money). 


lous to 1873 the standard was silver, having for its unit the 
r of 412J grains of 1% fine; but in that year a gold standard 
idopted, the gold dollar of 25-8 grains and -5% fine being the 
unit of value. This change of standard was accompanied 
slight modification of the denominations, which became, in ; 
the double-eagle, eagle, half arid quarter eagle, three dollars : 
dollar; in silver, the half and quarter dollar, 20 cents and 
7 in nickel , the 5 and 3 cents; and in bronze, the cent, 
idition to these a silver piece called the- ** trade dollar ” of 
grains was. struck, not for circulation in the States, but for. 
rt to China. The following changes have, since occurred: : 


was suspended; and in 1890 the same fate befell the three 
dollars and dollar in gold, and the three cents in nickel. The 
types are— gold, head -ot Liberty and eagle; silver, head of 
Liberty, .or Liberty seated, and eagle, except the dime, which 
has the mark of value; nickel, shield' -(5 cents) and head of 
Liberty; brojtze, head of. an" Indian,; and (1910) ■ bust of Lincoln ; 
jsdth reverse types for either metal, the. mark of value. *' ;./ 

Canada, : &c.—-The currency for the Dominion of Canada, 
which includes Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and British 
Columbia, is of silver and bronze, based on the system of the 
United; States;’ /The denominations are 50, 25, 20, no and, 5 cents 
in silveifi; • arid the cent in bronze; and they also:, have a uniform 
type of the sovereign’s head and mark of value. The same 
system prevails in Newfoundland, which also issues the double 
dollar in gold: this is the only gold coin issued in a British 
colony whose standard is not the. same as that of the 
mother country. There is a separate coinage for Jamaica, 
but of nickel only, and consisting of the penny, halfpenny and 
farthing. 

Mexico ’ &c.- — We need not give any detailed account of the coins 
of Mexico, and of the various states of Central and South America, in 
nearly all of which there have been radical changes since. 1870. Most 
of them have adopted the. decimal system, with a gold, silver or 
bi-metallic standard; the unit of value, in the gold standard being 
generally the peso of 3*225 grammes, and in the silver also the peso, 
but of silver of 20, 25 or 27 grammes. 

India.— As to the coins of the East and Far East, we will limit our 
remarks to the more important countries. In British India the rupee 
of silver of 150 grains is still the unit of value. In 1893 the mints 
were closed to the unrestricted coinage of silver for the public. In 
1899 they were opened to the Tree coinage of gold, the sovereign 
being declared legal tender. At present £1 = 15 rupees 0f.is.V4d. ; 
.1 rupee = 16 annas’; 1 anna = 4 pice ; I pice = 3 pie = 1 farthing. 

Persia.^ — In Persia since 1879 a decimal system in conformity with 
the principles of the Latin Monetary, Union has been adopted paving 
for its unit the ^ran weighing 78 grs., thus being equivalent to the 
franc, but since reduced to 71 grs. or even less. The denominations 
are: in gold, the 10, 5, 2, 1, J and J toman (the toman = 10 kr&ns) ; 
in' silver, the 5, 2 and 1 kran (=20 shahis), and the 10 and 5 shanis; 
and in. copper, the 4, 2 and I shahi ( ~ 2 pals), and the pal. 

; Japan . — -Sincei^o Japan has formed its coinage on the European 
decimal sysjtem in place of the ancient national coins*. the opangs 
and itsibus , the unit being the yen.oi 100 sen. The standard was bi- 
metallic, and the relation of gold and silver stood at 1-16*17. In 
1898 a gold standard was adopted, the issue of the silver yen w T as 
suspended, and the weight of the gold money was reduced by one- 
half. The coins issued since that date are, in gold , the 20, 10 and 5 
yen; in silver, the 50, 20 and jo sen; in nickel , the 5 sen; and, in 
bronze , the sen and half-sen. There is one general type for alb the 
silver, nickel and bronze coins, being the dragon on the obverse and 
a wreath of flowers with mark of value on the reverse. The gold 
varies in having flags and flowers on the reverse. On the silver and 
bronze coins the legends are in English as well as in Japanese. 
x China. — In 1890 China followed the example of Japan, but. only 
to a limited extent, and instituted a silver coinage having as its unit 
a dollar of the same value as the United States silver dollar and the 
Japanese yen. It is calculated in fractions of the tael,- a money r of 
account of the value of is. ufd. The coins are the dollar, and the 
50, 25, iq and 5 cents, with the Chinese dragon and inscriptions, 
mint and mark of value in English on the obverse, and on the reverse 
the mark. of value in Chinese and Manchu. They were first struck at 
Canton and XVei-Chang, but later other mints have been established. 
These are not, strictly speaking, imperial .money, the sole official 
coinage and monetary unit being the copper cash. A decree of the 
20th of November 1905 proposed to establish an official dollar on 
the basis of the Kuping ; tael. An edict of. May 1910 provides for a 
standard currency dollar of 72 candareens, with a subsidiary decimal 
coinage in silver, nickel and copper, for circulation throughout the 
empire. 

jSTureo has had since 1905 a new coinage on the Japanese system, 
but with the Korean date. 

Hong Kong.— The only other Asiatic coinage we shall note is that 
of Hong Kong, where in 1866 was established a coinage, which was 
also based on the United States standard, having the silver dollar 
as its unit. The denominations a^e the dollar and 56, 20 and 5 cents 
in silver, and the cent and mill iri bronze; and, with the exception of 
the thill, they all have for type the sovereign’s head and the mark 
of value. In connexion with this coinage there was issued in 1895 
a “ trade, dollar ” for special currency in the. Straits Settlements 
and Hong Kong in lieu of the Mexican dollar, the scarcity of which 
was a considerable hindrance of trade. This coin,; Which was struck 
at the Bombay mint, shows on the obverse Britannia holding a 



Fig. ii. — “ Trade Dollar ” (silver), Hong Kong.; 


1 dollar with the king’s head has been issued for the Straits 
ments. 

pt. — Glancing cursorily at the coinage of Africa, we may note 
ince 1885 Egypt has adopted a gold standard with the gold 
of 100 piastres as the unit of account. The piastre is no longer 
)le into 40 paras, but into 10 ochr-el- guerche or tenths. The 
are similar to the Turkish money, and though bearing the 
. “ struck at Cairo ” the coins are really made at Birmingham, 
•me years gold has not been issued. 

ssinia. — In Abyssinia since 1893 there has been a silver coinage, 
le Austrian Maria Theresa dollar is still current. The new 
ire, in silver, the talari (= dollar, worth about 2s.), J and J 
and in copper, the guerche, and J and \ guerche. They show 
i side the head of the king, and on the other a lion holding a 
r. 

zibar. — Zanzibar has also issued a dollar of the fixed value of 
jes and 2 annas, and a copper coin called a pessa (^= 136th 
^llar), 

an . — The African coinages which have attracted exceptional 
ion are those of the Sudan and the South African Republic, 
irmer dates from 1885, when the Mahdi struck the pound of 
astres in gold and the 20 piastres in silver, of the same type as 
gyptian coins, but on the silver piece were placed the words 
order of the Mahdi,” but no mint name. His successor, 
lah, struck pieces of 20, io, 5, 2 and 1 piastre in silver and 10 
in copper, but no gold. They bear the name, of the mint, 
rman, and the word makbul, i.ei accepted. At first the silver 
were of 6 parts silver and 2 copper, but in a few years they 
>0 debased that they degenerated into mere pieces of copper 
d ‘with silver. The last issue is dated 1897 (a.h. 1315). 
go Free State ( Belgian Congo), — The coinagejssued since 1887 
ts of silver of 5, 2, 1 fr. and 50 centimes, and copper (with 
1 hole) from 10 centimes to 1 centime. 

nsvaal. — -The first attempt at a separate coinage in the Trans- 
vas in 1874, when President Burgers issued sovereigns or 
s showing nis portrait on the obverse and the shield of the 
)lic on the reverse. They were struck by Messrs Heaton of 
ngham, but as each piece of the current value of 20s. cost 26s. 
ke, only £680 worth was issued, and but few of these passed 
Lrculation, being preserved as curiosities. ^ No further attempt 
lade till 1891, when President Kruger induced the Raad to 
a coinage in gold, silver and bronze after the English standard, 
rst issue occurred in 1892, and consisted of the pound and half- 
in gold ; the crown, half-crowp, florin, shilling, sixpence and 
tence in silver; and the penny in bronze. They are all of the 
type as the pound of 1874, but with the portrait of President 
r on the obverse. The first issue of the pound-, half-pound and 
was minted at Berlin, and a curious mistake was made in the 
of the state, the wagon being represented with two shafts 
d of with one. This blunder was soon noticed, and a recoinage 
place in the same year at Pretoria. Since the annexation 
a coins have been legal tender, but a new copper coinage was 
ved in 1904. 
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(1866); F. Hultsch, Griech. u. rom . Metro logic 2 (1882); Gewichte 
des Altertums (1898); C. F. Lehmann, articles in Verhandl. der Berl. 
Ges. fur Anthropologie (1889, 1891); Das alt-babylonische Mass - 
und Gewichts system (1893). 

C. Special Districts'. (See also the respective volumes of the 

British Museum Catalogue .) (a) Spain. — A. Heiss, Monn . ant. de 
I'Espagne (1870); Zobel de Zangroniz, Estudio historico de la mon. 
ant. esp. (1878-1880); E. Hubner, Monum. linguae Ibericae (1893). 
( b ) Gaul. — E. Muret and M. A. Chabouillet, Catal. des monn. gaul. 
(1889); H. de la Tour, Atlas des monn. gaul. (1892); J. A. Blanchet, 
Traite des monn . gaul. (1905). (c) Britain. — J. Evans, Ancient 
British Coins (1864, 1890). {d) Italy.; — F. Carelli, Num. Hal. veteris 

(1850); L. Sambon, Presqu'ile italique (1870); R. Garrucci, Mon. 
dell' Italia ant. (1885); A. J. Evans, The “ Horsemen ” of Tarentum 
(1889); Berlin Museum Catalogue , iii. 1 (1894); A. Sambon, Monn . 
ant. de V Italic (1904- ). ( e ) Sicily. — B. Y. Head, Coinage of 
Syracuse (1874); A. J. Evans, articles in^ Num. Chr ^ (1890-1894); 
A. Holm, “ Gesch. des sicil. Munzwesens ” (in vol. iii. of his Gesch. 
Siciliens , 1898); G. F. Hill, Coins of Ancient Sicily (1903). (/) 

Northern Greece. — L. Muller, Alexandre le Grand (1855) ; Lysimachus 
(1858); F. Imhoof-Blumer, Miinzen Akarnaniens (1878); P, 
Burachkov, Greek Colonies in S. Russia (Russian, 1884) ; Berlin 
Museum Catalogue, i., ii. (1888, 1889); Berlin Academy, Die antiken 
Miinzen Nordgriechenlands (1898- ). (g) Central Greece, 

Peloponnesus and Islands. — E. Beule, Monn. d'Athenes (1858); 
J. N. Svoronos, Crete ancienne (1890). ( h ) Asia Minor. — M. Pinder, 
fiber die Cistophoren (1856); Th. Reinach, Trois royaumes d'Asie 
Mineure (1888); F.. Imhoof-Blumer, Griechische Miinzen (1890); 
E. Babelon, Les Perses achemenides , &c. (1893); F. Imhoof-Blumer, 
Lydische Stadtmiinzen (1897); E. Babelon, Inventaire de la coll. 
Waddington (1898); F. Imhoof-Blumer, Kleinasiatische Miinzen 
(1901, 1902); W. H. Waddington, Th. Reinach and E, Babelon, 
Recueil general des monn . gr. d'Asie Mineure (1904- ). {i) Syria, 

Phoenicia, and the Greek East (see also Oriental).— yF. de Saulcy, 
Num. de la terre sainte (1874); F. W. Madden, Coins of the Jews 
(1881); E. Babelon, Rois de Syrie , &c. (1890); Perses achemenides 
(1893); Th. Reinach, Jewish Coins (trans. M. Hill, 1903). (j) Egypt 
and Africa. — L. Muller, Monn. de V ancienne Afrique (1860-1874); 

G. Dattari, Numi Aiigg. Alexandrini (1901); J. N. Svoronos, 

Noju. toD Kparous tQ>v ElroXe/xaicor (1904). ( k ) Roman. — Th. Mommsen, 
Hist, de la monn. rom., trans. Due dc Blacas and J. de Witte (1865- 
1875); H. A. Grueber, “ Roman Medallions,” Brit. Mus. Catal. 
(1874); W. Frohner, Medallions de V empire rom. (1878); H. Cohen, 
Monn. f rappees sous V empire rom . 2 (1880-1892); E. Babelon, Monn. 
de la republique rom. (1885, 1886); H. A. Grueber, “ Roman Re- 
publican Coins,” Brit. Mus. Catal.; E» J. Haeberlin, Systematik des 
altesten romischen Miinzwesens (1905); G. F. Hill, Historical Roman 
Coins (1909) ; H. Willers, Geschichte der romischen Kupferpragung vom 
Bundesgenossenkrieg bis auf Kaiser Claudius (1909); H. A. Grueber, 
Catalogue . of the Roman Republican Coinages in the British Museum 
(1910). (/; Byzantine. — J. Sabatier, Monnaies byzantines (1862); 

Warwick Wroth, Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins in the 
British Museum , 2 vols. (1908). 

IV. Medieval and Modem: A. General : J. Neumann, Beschrei- 
bung der bekanntesten Kupfermiinzen (1858-1872); T. A. Blanchet, 
Numism. du moyen dge et moderne (1890) ; A. Engel et R. Serrure, 
Numism . du moyen dge (1891-1905); Numism . moderne (1897- 
1899); A. Luschin von Ebengreuth, Allgemeine Miinzkunde u, 
Geldgesch. (1904). 

B, Transitional Period'. J. Friedlander, Miinzen der Oslgolhen 
(1844); A. Heiss, Monn. des rois wisigoths d'Espagne (1872); C. F. 
Keary, Coinages of Western Europe (1879); Brit. Mus . Catal . of 
English Coins, i. (1887); M. Prou, Les Monn. mcrovingiennes (1892); 
A. de Belfort, Descr. generate des monn. merovingiennes (1892-1895). 

C. Countries ; (a) Portugal. — A. C. Teixeira de Aragao, Descr , 

das moedas de Portugal (187a-! 880). (6) Spain. — A. Heiss, Mon. 

hispano-cristianas (1865-1869). (c) France. — F. Poey d’Avant, 

Monn. fiodales de France (1858-1862) ; supplement by E. Caron, 
1882-1884); H. Hoffmann, Monn. royales de France (1878); Gariel, 
Monn. roy. de France sous la race carolingienne (1883-1884); M. 
Prou, Les Monn. carolingiennes (1896); “Medailles francaises,” 

' Medailles de la revol. frang.” “ Med. de l’emp. Napoldon,” Tresor 


illeurs frangais ( 1902-1904); Periodical, Revue numismatique. 
reat Britain and Ireland. — R. Ruding, Annals of the Coinage 
); B. E. Hildebrand, A nglosachsiska Mynt (1881); E. Hawkins, 
Coins of England (3rd ed. by Kenyon, 1887); R. LI. Kenyon, 
Zoins of England (1884); C. F. Keary and H. A. Grueber, Brit . 
CataL of English Coins , i. ii. (1887, 1893); H. A. Grueber, 
book of Coins of Great Britain and Ireland (1899); E. Hawkins, 
Franks and H. A. Grueber, Medallic Illustrations of the History 
zat Britain and Ireland (1885; plates to ditto, from 1904, in 
sss),; R. W. Cochran- Patrick, Records of the Coinage of Scotland 
) ; E. Burns, Coinage of Scotland (1887); Richardson, CataL 
Scottish Coins in the Nat. Mus ., Edinburgh (1901); R. W. 
-an-Patrick, Catalogue of the Medals of Scotland (1884) ; Aquilla 
1, various papers on Irish coinage; D. T. Batty, Copper Coinage 
rat Britain , Ireland, &c. (18.68-1898)7, W. Boyne, Trade. Tokens 
\ in the 17th Century (ed. G. C. Williamson, 1889); periodicals, 
smatic Chronicle ; British Numismatic Journal . (e) Low 

tries. — P. O. van der Chijs, Munten der Hertogdommen Braband 
mburg (1851) and other works (1852-1862); R. Serrure, Diet 
de VhisL mon. beige (1880); A. de Witte, Histoir.e monelaire 
abant (1894-1899) ; G. van Loon, Hist, metallique . . . des Pays - 
Fr. ed. 1732-1737), supplement to ditto (1861-1871) ; Periodical, 
yelge de numismatique. (J ) Switzerland. — R. S. Poole, CataL of 
Coins in South Kensington Mus. (1878) ; Wunderly v. Muralt, 
u. Medaillen-Sammlung (1895-1899); L. Coraggioni, 
;gesch. der Schweiz (1896); periodical, Revue suisse de numis- 
ue. (g) Italy. — F. and E. Gnecchi, Bibliografia numismatica 
Zecche italiane (1889); V. Promis, Tavole sinottiche delle monete 
e in Italia (1869); Mon. dei Reali di Savoia (1841) ; A. Cinagli, 
dei Papi (1848); F. and E. Gnecchi, Monete di Milano (1884); 
ipadopoli, Mon. di Venezia (1893); C. Desimoni, Mon. della 
di Genova (1891); J. Friedlander, Italienische Schaumunzen 
-1882); A. Heiss, Medailleurs de la Renaissance (1881-1892); 
rmand, Medailleurs italiens (1883-1887)7 C. von Fabriczy, 
n Medals (trans. Hamilton, 1904) ; periodical, Rivisla italiana ! 
mismatica (Milan), (h) Germany.— H. P. Cappe, Miinzen der 1 
; hen Kaiser u. Konige (1848-1850).; G. Schlumberger, Bract&ates 
magne (1873); H. DannenJ>erg, Deutsche Miinzen der sacks, u. 

. Kaiser zeit (1876-1905) ; A". Engel et E. Lehr, Num. d' Alsace 
); M. Donebauer, Sammlung bohmischer Miinzen u. Medaillen 
-1890); E., Bahrfeldt, Miinzwesen der Mark Brandenburg 
-1895); Sammlung in der Mariehburg (1901-1906); F. von 
>tter, Das preussische Miinzwesen im i8ten Jahrh. (1902-1904); 
r de numismatique , il M6dailles allemandes ” (1841) ; A. Erman, 
che Medailleure (1884); K. Domanig, Portratmedaillen de$ 
mses Osterreich (1896); Kon. Museen zu Berlin , Schaumiinzen 
r auses Hohenzollern (1901); K. Domanig, Die deutsche Medaille 
) ; G. Habich, £< Studien zur deutschen Renaissance-Medaille ” in 

I Jahrbuch (1906- ). Periodicals, Zeitschrift fur Numis- 

\ (Berlin), Namismatische Zeitschrift (Vienna), if) Poland.— 
[utten-Czapski, Monn. et med . polonaises (1871^1880). (j) 

[3. and Scandinavia. — Baron de Chaudoir, Mown, russes (1836- 
1; Ct. J. Tolstoi, Coins of Kieff (1882), Coins of Great Novgorod 
.), Coins of Pskoff (1886; in Russian) ; Mansfeld-BtiUner, Danske 
\er (1887); P. Hauberg, Danmarks Myntw&sen og Mynter, 1241- 

(1885, 1886); Myntforhold og Udmyntinger i Danmark indtil 
(1900). (&) Latin East, &c. — G. Schlumberger, Num. de 

nt latin (1878); E. H. Furse, VOrdre sotiverain de St Jean de 
'alem (1S85). ( 1 ) America. — D. K. Watson, Hist, of American 

ige (1899); A. Weyl, Fonrobertsche Sammlung (1878); A. Rosa, 
Hario americano (1892); J. Meili, 0 Meio circulante no 

II (1897-1905). (m) Money of Necessity.— P. Mailliet, Monn. 

ionales et de necessity (1870-1873); A. Brause-Mansfeld, Feld 
und Belagerungsmiinzen (1897-1903). 

Oriental. — A. Pre-Mahommedan : (a) Persia and the Greek 
—A. de Longp^rier, Medailles des rois perses de la dyn. sassanide 
)) ; B. V. Head, Coinage of Lydia and Persia (1877) ; P. Gardner, 
lian Coinage (1877) ; E. Babelon, Les Perses achem&nides (1893) ; 
Vroth, “ Parthia,” Brit. Mus. CataL (1903). (6) India, &c.— 
dnsep, Essays on Indian Antiquities (ed. Thomas, 1858); A. 
lingham, A lexander ’$ Successors in the East (18J3); T. W. Rhys 
ds, Ancient Coins. &c.,. of Ceylon. (1877) ; P. Gardner, u Greek 
5 c>n:hic Kings of Bactria and India,” Brit. Mus. CataL (1886); 
Elliott, Coins of Southern India (1886) ; A. Cunningham, Corns of 
ent India (1891); Coins of the Indo- Scythians (1892); Coins of 
’eval India (1894); E. J. Rapson, “ Indian Coins . (in Biihler’s 
driss, 1898); Vincent A. Smith, CataL of Coins in the Indian 
zum, Calcutta, vol.'i. (1906). 

Mahommedan: W. Marsden, Numismata orientalia (1823); 
1 . Fraehn, Recensio num. Muhammedanorum (i 826); F. Soret, 
ismaiique musulmane (1864); W. Tiesenhausen, Coins of the 
ital Khalifs (1873, Russian) ; R. S. Poole and S. Lane-Poole, 
of Oriental Coins in the British Museum (i 875 ~ i 89 t )» R- S. 
i. Catalogue of Persian Coins in the British Museum ■ (1887); 
ane-Poole, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum 
t-1892); F. Codera y Zaidin, Numismatica arabigo-espanola 
f) ; H. Layoix, CataL des monn. musulmanes de la bibliptheque 
nale , r.-iii. (1887-1891); C» J. Rodgers, CataL of the Coins of the 


der orientahschen Munzen , 1.-11. (1898-1902) ; 0. Codnngton, Manual 
of Musulman Numismatics', H. Nelson- Wright, CataL of the Coins 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, vols. ii.-iii., Sultans of Delhi and 
Moghul Emperors (1907-1908). 

C. The Far East: W. Vissering, Chinese Currency (1877); Terrien 
de la Couperie, CataL of the Chinese Coins in the Brit. Mus., 7th 
century b.c.-a.d. 621 (1892); J. H. S. Lockhart, Currency of the 
Farther East (1895-1898) ; N. G. Munro, Coins of Japan (1904); 
D. Lacroix, Numismatique annamite (1900); A. Schroeder, Annum, 
£tudes numismatiques (1905)4 C. T. Gardner, Coinage of Corea 
(Journ. North China Branch of R. Asiatic Soc., vol. xxvii.)., 

(R. S. P.; H. A. G.; G. F. H.*) 

NUMMULITE, NUMMULITES, A. d’Orbigny^ name for a 
genus of Perforate Foraminifera ( q.v .), distinguished by the 
flattened, lenticular discoid shell of many turns, finely perforated; 
chambers subdivided by incomplete septa into squarish chamber- 
lets. This genus is especially abundant in Eocene Limestones, 
which attain great thickness around the Mediterranean basin; 
the Pyramids of Egypt are built of it. 

NUN (O. Eng. nunney from Lat. nonnuSy nonna, familiar terms 
for an old man or woman), a member of a community of women, 
living under vows a life of religious observance (see Monastjcism) . 
In ecclesiastical Latin nonnus was used by the younger members 
of a religious community for their elders, and so, in the regula 
of St Benedict, cap, 62, Juniores autem Priores suos nonnos 
vocant quod intelligitur paterna reverentia (Du Cange, GlossariuMy 
s.v . nonnus). While nonna has remained as the generic name 
of a female religious, nonnus has been replaced by monachus 
and its various derivatives (see Monk) . 

NUNATAK, a name applied in Greenland (and thence extended 
in use elsewhere) to a hill or mountain peak appearing above 
the surface of a glacier. Greenland is for the most part covered 
by an ice-cap of a certain thickness which moves slowly down- 
wards to the sea. It will rise upwards and pass over a barrier 
if there is no outlet, but it will flow between and around mountain 
peaks leaving them standing as hills (nunataks) above the 
general surface of the ice-cap. These prominences are sometimes 
covered with arctic vegetation, and arctic flowers bloom freely 
upon them in the summer. 

NUNCIO, or Nuntjus ApoSTOtrcus, a representative of the 
pope sent on diplomatic mission/ The nuncios are of lower 
rank than the legaii a laterey but have practically superseded 
them as ambassadors of the papacy. Nuncios were permanently 
established at various courts and ecclesiastical centres during 
the r6th century. According to the decision of the congress of 
Vienna the diplomatic rank of a papal nuncio corresponds to 
that of an ambassador. The powers of a nuncio are limited 
by his instructions; If a cardinal, as rarely is the case, he uses 
the title pro-nuntius. The pro-nuntius at Vienna has practically 
the position of a legatus a latere . 

NUNCOMAR or Nanda kumar (d. 1775), Indian official, best 
known for his connexion with Warren Hastings (q.v.) , was 
governor of Hugli in 1756, and in 1764 he was appointed collector 
of Burdwan in place of Hastings, which resulted in a long-stand- 
ing enmity. In* 1775, when Hastings was governor-general, 
Nuncomar brought accusations of peculation against him, 
which were entertained by Francis and the other members of 
council inimical to Hastings. While the matter was still pending 
Nuncomar was indicted for forgery, condemned and executed. 
Warren Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey, the chief justice, were 
both impeached, and were accused by Burke and afterwards 
by Macaulay of committing a judicial murder; but Sir James 
Stephen, who examined the trial in detail, states that the indict- 
ment for forgery arose in the ordinary course, was not brought 
forward by Hastings, and that Impey conducted the trial with 
fairness and impartiality. 

See Sir James Stephen, The Story of Nuncomar (2 vols., 1885); 
and, for another treatment of the case, H. Beveridge, The Trial off 
Nanda Kumar (Calcutta, 1886). 

NUNEATON, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Nuneaton parliamentary division of Warwickshire, England, 
on the river Anker, a tributary of the Tame, and on the Coventry 
canal. It is an important junction of the London and. North 


ly. Pop. (1901) 24,996, rapidly increasing. The situation 
r and almost encircled by rising ground. The church of 
cholas is a large and handsome structure in various styles of 
:e.cture, and consists of nave, chancel and aisles, with a 
e embattled tower having pinnacles at the angles. It 
ins several interesting monuments. A free grammar school 
ounded in the reign of Edward' VI., and an English free 
1 for the instruction of forty boys and thirty girls by Richard 
1 in 1712. The ribbon industry is of less importance than 
rly, but there are ironworks, cotton, hat, elastic and 
ed factories, and tanneries; the making of drain-pipes, 
ind blue and red bricks is a considerable industry. In the 
bourhood there are also coal and ironstone mines. The 
of the name of the town is derived from a priory of nuns 
ed here in 1150. In the reign of Henry III. a weekly 
it w'as granted to the prioress. Nuneaton v;as incorporated 
:>7, and the corporation consists of a mayor, six aldermen 
velve councillors. Area 10, 59 7. acres. 

NEZ, PEDRO (Petrus Nonius) (1492-1577), Portuguese 
imatician and geographer, was born at Alcacer do Sal, 
[ied at Coimbra, where he was professor of mathematics, 
ublished several works, ipcluding a copiously-annotated 
ation of portions of Ptolemy (1537), and a treatise in two 
, fie arte clique ratione navigandi (1546). His clear state- 
of the scientific equipment of the early Portuguese explorers 
>ecome famous. A complete edition of all his writings 
red at Basel in 1592. 

F. de B. Garcao-Stockler, Etisaio historico sobre a origem e 
ssos das mathematicas 'em Portugal (Paris, 1819) ; R. H. Major, 
f Henry the Navigator (London, 1868, p'. 55). 

SEZ CABEZA DE VACA, ALVARO (c. 1490-0.. 1564), 
sh explorer, was the lieutenant of Pamfilo de Narvaez 
e expedition which sailed from Spain in 1527; when 
lez was lost in the Gulf of Mexico, Cabeza de Vaca succeeded 
ching the mainland somewhere to the. west of the mouths 
: Mississippi, and, striking inland with three companions, 
ided, after long wandering and incredible hardship, in 
ng the city of Mexico in 1536. Returning to Spain in 1537, 
s appointed “ adelantado ” or administrator of the province 
> dela Plata in 1540. Sailing from Cadiz in the end of that 
after touching at Cananea (Brazil), he landed at the island 
Catharine in the end of March 1541. Leaving his ships 
►ceed to Buenos Aires, he set out in November with about 
ten to find his way overland to Ascension (Asuncion) for 
dief of his countrymen, there. The little band reached 
destination in the following year. After various successes 
r and diplomacy in his dealings with The Indians, Nunez 
mt home under arrest in 1544, and in 1551; was banished 
rica by the council of the Indies for eight years. He was 
id in about a year and appointed to a judgeship in Seville, 
he died not later than 1564. 

. Naufragios (“ Shipwrecks ”) of Cabeza de Vaca, which relate 
Florida expedition and , his jourriey to the , city of Mexico, 
red at Zampra in 1542; tne work has frequently been 
ted, and an annotated English translation was published by 
ckingham Smith in 1851. His Comentarios (1555) chronicle 
ents of the South American expedition. See Fanny Bandelier, 
\y of A. Nunez Cabeza de Vaca (ed. A. F. Bandelier, New York, 

5EZ DE ARCE, CASPAR . (1834-1903), Spanish poet, 
Tist and statesman, was born at Valladolid, where he was 
ted for the priesthood. , He had no vocation for the 
iastical state, plunged into literature, and produced a play 
id Amor y Orgullo which was acted at Toledo in 1849. 
e displeasure of His father, an official in the post office, 
►uth refused to enter the seminary, and escaped to Madrid, : 
he obtained employment on the staff of El Observador y 
eral newspaper. He afterwards founded El Bachiller 
uras , a journal in which he advocated a policy of Liberal 
itration, and he attracted sufficient notice to justify his 
it mend as governor of Logrono, and his nomination as 
y. for Valladolid in 1865. He was imprisoned at Caceres 
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Isabella was dethroned, and wrote the “ Manifesto to the Nation ” 
published by the provisional government on the 26th of October 
1 868. During the next few years he practically withdrew from 
political life till the restoration, when he attached himself to 
Sagasta’s party. He served under Sagasta as minister for the 
colonies, the interior, the exchequer and education; but ill- 
health compelled him to resign on the 27th of July 1890, and 
henceforth he refused to take office again. He was elected to 
the Spanish Academy on the 8th of January 1874 and was 
appointed a life-senator in 1886. He died at Madrid on the 
12th of February 1903. 

Nunez de Arce first came into notice as a dramatist, and he 
remained faithful to the stage for nearly a quatter of a century. 
In addition to three plays written in collaboration with Antonio 
Hurtado, he produced IQuien es el autor? (1859), La Cuenta del 
Zapatero (1859), fComo se enipeiia un maridol (i860), Deudas 
de la honra (1863), Ni tanto ni tan poco (1865), Quien debe^ paga 
(1867) and El haz de lena (1872). But Nunez de Arce’s talent 
was more lyrical than dramatic, and his celebrity dates from the 
appearance of Gritos del combate (1875), a collection of poems 
exhorting Spaniards to lay aside domestic quarrels and to save 
their country from anarchy, more dangerous than a foreign foe. 
He maintained his position (in popular esteem) as the only possible 
rival of Campoamor by a series of philosophic, elegiac and symbolic 
poems :— Raimundo Lulio y Ultima lameniacion de Lord Byron 
(1879), U n Idilio y una Elegia (1879), La Selva oscura (1879) 
and La Visidn de Fray Martin (1880). The old brilliance sets 
off the naturalistic observation of La Pesca (1884) and La 
M aruja ( 1 886) . The list of his w'orks is completed by Poemas cortos 
(1895) and iSursum- cordal (1900); Hernan el lobo y published 
in El Liberal (January 23, 1881) and Liizbel remain unfinished: 
His strength lies in the graciousness of his vision, his sincerity 
and command of his instrument; his weakness derives from his 
divided sympathies, his moods of obvious sentiment and his 
rhetorical facility. But at his best, as in the Gritos del combate , 
he is a master of virile music and patriotic doctrine. (J. F.-K.) 

NUORO, a town and episcopal see of Sardinia, Italy, in the 
province of Sassari, 38^ m. E. of Macomer by rail. Pop. (1901) 
6739. It is situated 1905 ft. above sea-level in the east central 
portion of the island, amid fine scenery. Nuoro was the capital 
of a province from 1848 to i860. It is connected by road with 
Fonni, Bitti and Orosei. An inscription discovered in situ 
about 13 m. W. of Nuoro in 1889, near Orotelli, has the letters 
FIN NVRR (Jin{es)N urr . . . ), which are explained as referring 
to the boundaries of the territory of Nuoro in Roman times, 
showing (what was not known before) that the name and the 
place are of Roman origin (F. Vivanet in Notizie degli scavi , 
1889,202). (T. As.) 

NUPE, formerly an independent state of W. Africa, now a 
province in the British protectorate of Nigeria. Under Fula rule, 
Nupe occupied both banks of the Niger for a distance of some 
150 m. above the Benue confluence. Only the part of Nupe north 
of the Niger now constitutes the province; area 6400 sq. m.; 
estimated pop. about 150,000. It is in many portions highly 
cultivated, and owing to its admirable water supply is likely to 
prove particularly valuable as a field for the extensive cultivation 
of cotton. Bida (q.v.), the capital, is connected by railw*ay (built 
1907-1908) with Baro, a port on the Niger 70 m. above Lokoja. 

Nupe had an ancient and very interesting constitution of 
which the leading features were adopted by the Fula when their 
rule was established about the year 1859. Bida was founded 
in that year, Nupe was conquered by the troops of the Niger 
Company in 1897, and the legal status of slavery was then 
nominally abolished. The company was, however, unable to 
occupy the country, and on the withdrawal of its troops the 
deposed emir returned. In 1901 it became necessary to subdue 
Nupe a second time. British troops marched to Bida. The 
emir fled without fighting and was deposed. Another emir 
was appointed in his place, took the oath of allegiance to the 
British crown, and worked cordially with the British resident 


dded into, nine native districts, five to the west and four to 
? east of the Kaduna river. Provincial courts of justice have 
?n established. 

see Nigeria, Bida. For an interesting account of the ancient 
istitution of Nupe see “ The Fulani Emirates of Northern Nigeria, ” 
Major J. A. Burdon in the Geo Journ vol. xxiv (London, 1904). 

NUREMBERG (Ger. . Number g), a city of Germany, the second 
m in Bavaria, in size, and the. first in commercial importance, 
lies in the . district of Middle Franconia in a sandy but well- 
itivated plain, 124 m. by rail N.W. from Munich. The city 
divided by the small, river Pegnitz, a tributary, of the Main, 

0 , two parts, called respectively the Lorenzer Seite and the 
raider Seite, after the two principal churches. There are 
ir islands, in the Pegnitz, which is crossed here by fourteen 
dges. Formerly among the richest and most influential of 

1 free imperial towns, Nuremberg is one of the few cities of 
trope that have retained their medieval, aspect largely ' un- 
paired. Considerable sections of the ancient walls and moat 
11 remain, though the demolition of portions to meet the 
gencies of modern traffic and expansion has somewhat 
stroyed its quaint medieval character. Of the 365 bastions 
iich formerly strengthened the walls, however, nearly 100 
s still in situ , and a few of the interesting old gateways have 

0 been preserved. Most of the streets are narrow and crooked, 

1 the majority of the houses have their gables turned: towards 
i street. The general type of architecture is Gothic, but the 
b details, which are lavished with especial freedom in the 
erior courts, are usually borrowed from the Renaissance. 
DSt of the private dwellings date from the 16th century, and 1 
ire are practically none of earlier date than the 15th century, 
praiseworthy desire to maintain the picturesqueness of the 
vn has led mpst of the builders of new houses ; to imitate the 
ty peaked gables, oriel windows and red-tiled roofs of the 
ter dwellings. Altogether Nuremberg presents a faithful 
:ture of a, prosperous town of three hundred years ago. 

The old burg, or castle (Kaiserschloss), is picturesquely 
iced on a rock on the north side of the town. This dates 1 
>st probably from the early part of the nth century, but it 
eived its present form mainly during the reign of the emperor 
ederick I. about 150 years later. It was restored in careful 
rmony with its original appearance in 1854-1856, and part 
the interior is fitted up as a royal residence, the families of 
i German emperor and of the king of Bavaria having apart- j 
;nts therein. In the Heidenturm are two late Romanesque 
ipels, one above the other. Other parts of the castle are the 
atagonal tower, the oldest building in the town; wherein are j 
^served the famous “ iron virgin of Nuremberg,” and. other i 
truments .of torture; the granary (Korhhaus), also called j 
jvKaiserstailung;, and the Vestnertor or Vestnerturm. The 
jtle, of Nuremberg was a favourite residence of the German I 
rereigns, in tte later middle ages, and the imperial regalia 
re kept .here from 1424 to 1796. • Near it are the remains of j 
i. burg of the Hohenzollernsj the principal existing part of 
iich is the chapel of St Walpurgis, which was destroyed with 
i rest of, the building in 1420, but was restored in 1892. Not 
from, these ruins stands the Luginsland, a stronghold with 
ir corner turrets, said to have been built by the burghers in 
5.7 as a watch-tower against the burg of the Hohenzollerns. 
Nuremberg contains several interesting churches, the finest 
Which are those of St Lorenz, of St Sebald and of Our Lady. 
..three are Gothic edifices and are notable for their elaborately 
*ved doorways, in which free play has been given to - the 
iberant fancy of the Gothic style, and all three enshrine 
luable - treasures of art. The Church of St Lawrence, the 
gest of the three; was built in the 13th and 14th centuries 
i has recently been restored. In it is the masterpiece! of the 
dptor, Adam Krafft, consisting of a ciborium, or receptacle 
.the host, in the form of a florid Gothic spire 65 ft. high; j 
i. carving of this work is exquisitely minute and delicate. The 
st frqnt .contains, a magnificent: rose- window, and some: of 


Stoss, representing the Salutation. The shrine, of St Sebald, 
in the church of St Sebald, consisting of a bronze sarcophagus 
and canopy, in the richest Gothic style, adorned with numerous 
statues and reliefs, is looked upon as one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of German art. It was executed by Peter Vischer, the 
celebrated artist in bronze, who was occupied on the work 
for thirteen years (1506-1519),' and has here shown himself 
no unworthy rival of Lorenzo Ghiberti. The church of Gur 
Lady possesses some fine old stained-glass windows and solme 
paintings by Michael Wohlgemuth. The Tuchersche altar, with 
its winged picture, is one of the finest works of the Nuremberg 
school about the middle of the 15th century. This church was 
restored in 1878-1881. Other noteworthy churches are those 
of St Jacob, founded about 1200 and restored in 1824; and of 
St Aegidfus. 

The town hall (Rathaus), an edifice in the Italian ‘ style;, 
erected in 1616-1619, contains frescoes by Diirer, and a curious 
stucco relief of a tournament held at Nuremberg in 1446. The 
building incorporated an older one of the 14th century, of which 
the great hall, with its timber roof, is part. The most interesting 
secular buildings are the houses of the old patrician families! 
Among the most characteristic of these are the old residence of 
the counts of Nassau, and the houses of the Tucher, Funk atid 
Peller families. A special interest attaches to the dwellings of 
Albert Diirer, Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, and Johann Palm, 
the patriotic bookseller who was shot by* order of Napoleon 
in 1806. There are statues of Diirer, Sachs, Melanchthon, the 
reputed founder of the grammar-school, the navigator Martin 
Behaim, and Peter Henlein, the inventor of the watch; and 
the streets are further embellished with several fountains, the 
most noteworthy of which are the Schone Brunnen, 1385-1396, 
in the form of a large Gothic pyramid, adorned with statues 
of the seven electors, the “ nine worthies,” and Moses and the 
prophets; and the Gansemannchen or goose-mannikin, a clever 
little bronze figure by Pankratz Labenwolf. On the way to the 
cemetery of- St John, which contains the graves of Diirer, Sachs/ 
Behaim and other Nuremberg worthies, are Krafit’s stations, 
seven pillars bearing stone reliefs of the Passion, and ranked 
among the finest works of the sculptor. 

The Germanic national museum, established in an old Car- 
thusian monastery, has developed into one of the largest' in d 
most important institutions of its kind in Germany. ' It includes 
a picture-gallery, principally of German works of the 15th and 
1 6th centuries, including masterpieces by Holbein, Diireri 
Wohlgemuth and others. The municipal library contains about 
2000 manuscripts and 80,060 printed books, some of which are 
of great rarity. 1 

The population of Nuremberg was, in 1905, including a 
garrison of about 3000 men, 294,344, of whom 145,354 were males 
and 148,990 females. Of these again 196,907 were Protestants 
(Evangelical), 86,939 Roman Catholics and 6819 Jews. At the 
height of its prosperity in the middle ages the population has 
been estimated at as high a figure as 1 50,060, but there seems good 
reason to believe that it did not exceed 40,000 to 50,000 souls. 
In '1818 it had sunk to 27,000, but since then has steadily 
increased. On the 1st of January 1899, thirteen outlying 
communes were incorporated, extending the area of the town 
from 2805 to 13,700 acres. 

Nuremberg occupies a high place among the industrial and 
commercial centres of Europe. The principal manufactures 
are toys and fancy articles in metal, carved wood and ivory, 
which are collectively known as Nuremberg wares. Nuremberg 
is the chief market in Europe for hops. It is an important 
junction for railways to all parts of Germany, and is on the 
main line from Cologne and Frankfort-on-Main to Munich, 
Vienna and Eger. In addition to its railways, trade is facilitated 
by the Ludwig canal, connecting the Danube and the Main. 

History . — -The first authentic mention of Nuremberg, which 
seems to have been called into existence by the foundation of the 
castle, occurs in a document 0^1050; and about the same period 


t ana a market. It is said to have been destroyed by the 
or Henry V. in 1105, but if this was the case the town must 
Deen very speedily rebuilt, as in 1127 we find the emperor 
ir taking it from the duke of Swabia and assigning it to 
the Proud, duke of Bavaria. An imperial officer, styled 
rggrave of Nuremberg, who, however, seems to have been 
' the military governor of the castle, and to have exercised 
ly over the citizens, became prominent in the 12th century, 
ffice came into the hands of the counts of Hohenzollern at 
ginning of the 13th century, and burggrave of Nuremberg 
one of the titles of their descendant, the German emperor, 
ivernment of the town was vested in the patrician families, 
rorftrary to the usual course of events in the. free towns, 
ded in permanently excluding the civic gilds from all 
of municipal power, although in 1347 there was a sharp 
against this oligarchy. The town was specially favoured 
German monarchs, who frequently resided and held diets 
tnd in 1219 Frederick II. conferred upon it the rights of a 
nperial town. By the terms of this charier the town 
*s to have been immediately subject to the king, who was 
mted by his magistrate (or Schultheiss )* In a short time, 
er, the latter appears to have been assisted by a council, 
ingof 13 consoles (burgomasters) and 13 scabini (assessors), 
fllectively formed the governing and administrative body 
the presidency of the bailiff. The last-named official 
onfined himself to the judicial magisterial office, and a 
r increase in the numbers of the council having taken place 
appointment of 8 nominees of the king, a municipal council 
under the direction of the senior consul or burgomaster, 
with matters exclusively civic. Later this council (the 
Rat) was increased to 42 members, 8 of whom belonged 
artisan class. 

356 Nuremberg witnessed the promulgation of the famous 
1 Bull of the emperor Charles IV. ' At the beginning of the 
;entury the burggraves of . Nuremberg, who had in the 
ime raised themselves to the rank of princes of the Empire, 
n vested with the margraviate of Brandenburg, and sold 
astle to the town. They, however, reserved certain rights, 
leir insistence on these led: to fierce and sanguinary feuds 
?n the burghers and the margraves Albert Achilles and 
ick and Albert Alcibiades of Bayreuth, 
quarrel with the margraves, however, did not interfere 
le growth of the town's prosperity, which reached its acme 
; 1 6th century. Like Augsburg, Nuremberg attained 
wealth as an intermediary between Italy and the East 
one, hand, and northern Europe on the other. Its manu- 
ss were so well known that it passed into a proverb — 
smberg's hand goes through every land.” Its citizens 
n such -luxury that Aeneas Sylvius (Pope Pius II.) has 
on record that a simple burgher of Nuremberg was better 
than the king of Scotland. The town had gradually 
ed its sway over a territory nearly 500 sq. m. in extent, 
is able to furnish the emperor Maximilian with a contingent 
d troops. But perhaps the great glory of Nuremberg lies 
laim to be the principal fount of German art. Its important 
ictural features have already been described. The love 
ritizens for sculpture is abundantly manifest in the statues 
rvings on their houses. Adam Krafft, Veit Stoss and Peter 
r form a trinity of sculptors of which any . city might be 
In painting Nuremberg is not less prominent, as the 
of Wohlgemuth and Diirer sufficiently indicate. In the 
tive arts the Nuremberg handicraftsman attained great 
don in ministering to the luxurious tastes of the -burghers, 
large .proportion of the old German furniture, silver-plate, 
and the like, which are now admired in industrial museums, 
ade in Nuremberg workshops. Wenzel Jamnitzer (1508- 
the worker in silver, is perhaps eminent enough to be added 
above list of artists. Its place in literary history — by 
ans an unimportant one — it, owes to Hans Sachs and the 
meistersanger. A final proof of its vigorous vitality at 
eriod may be found in the numerous inventions of its 


eggs,” the air-gun, gun-locks, the terrestrial and celestial globes, 
the composition now called brass, and the art of wire-drawing. 

Nuremberg was the first of the imperial towns to 1 throw in its 
lot with the Reformation, and it embraced Protestantism with 
its wonted vigour about 1525. Its name is associated with a 
peace concluded between Charles V. and the Protestants in 1532. 
The first blow to its prosperity was the discovery of the sea-route 
to India in 1497; and the second was inflicted by the Thirty 
Years* War, during which Gustavus Adolphus was besieged here 
in an entrenched camp by Wallenstein. During the eight or ten 
weeks that the blockade lasted no fewer than 10,000 of the 
inhabitants are said to have died of want or disease. The down- 
fall of the town was accelerated by the illiberal policy of its 
patrician rulers; and the French Revolution reduced it to such 
a degree that in 1796 it offered itself and its territories to the 
king of Prussia on condition that he would pay its debts. 
Prussia, however, refused the offer. ‘In 1803 Nuremberg was 
allowed to maintain its nominal position as a free city, but in 
1806 it was annexed to Bavaria. 

See Lochner, N Umber g } er Jahrbiicher bis 1313 (Nuremberg, 1832- 
1835) ; Niirnbergs Vorzeit und Gegenwart (Nuremberg, 1845); and 
Geschichte der Reichsstadt Number g zur Zeit Kaiser Karls I V . (Berlin, 
1873); Priem, Geschichte der Stadt Number g bis auf die neueste Zeit 
(Nuremberg, 1874) ; B. Schonlank, Altniirnbergische Studien (Leipzig, 
1894); E. Rosel. Alt-Niirnberg (Nuremberg, 1.895); E. Mummenhoff, 
AUnurnberg bis zum Jahre 1330 (1890); R. Hagen, Bilder aus 
Niirnbergs Geschichte (Nuremberg, 1889); F. Roth, Die Einfiihrung 
der Reformation in Number g (Wurzburg, 1885); J. M. Lotter, Sagen f 
Legenden und Geschichten der Stadt Niirnberg (Nuremberg, 1898) ; the 
Quellenschriften zur Stoats - und Kultur geschichte der Reichsstadt 
Niirnberg (Nuremberg, 1893, fob); and the Mitteilungen of the 
Vereinfiir Geschichte der Stadt Niirnberg (Nuremberg, 1879, fob). See 
also C. Headlam, The Story of Nuremberg (London, 1899). • ' •' 

NURSE (a shortened form of the earlier “ nourice,” adapted 
through the French from Lat. nutrix , nutrire , to nourish), 
primarily a woman who suckles and takes care of an infant, 
and more generally one who has the general charge of children; 
also a person, male or female, who attends to the sick; and 
particularly , one who has been trained professionally for that 
purpose (see Nursing). 

NURSING. The development of sick-nursing, which has 
brought into existence a large, highly-skilled, and organised 
profession, is one of the most notable features of 
modern social life. The evolution of the sick-nurse is S 0iT * 
mainly due to three very diverse influences — religion, war and 
science— -to name them in chronological order. It was religion 
which first induced ladies, in the earlier centuries of Christianity, 
to take up the care of the sick as a charitable duty. The earliest 
forerunner of the great sisterhood of nurses of whom we have 
any record was Fabiola, a patrician Roman lady, who in A.b. 380 
founded a hospital in Rome with a convalescent home attached, 
and devoted herself and her fortune to the care of the sick poor. 
She had a rival in. the empress Flaccilla, the pious consort of 
Theodosius I. (a.d. 379-395), who also personally visited the 
hospitals and attended on the sick. Organized nursing does 
not appear to have formed any part of medical treatment, 
except in so far as the deacons of the church attended on the 
poor, until the 4th century of the Christian era. After that date 
the employment of women for this purpose must have developed 
rapidly, for in the reign of Honorius (a.d. 395-423) six hundred 
women were engaged in the hospitals of Alexandria. These 
institutions were managed by the clergy, and throughout the 
dark and middle ages the hospital and nursing systems were 
connected with religious bodies. Nurses were provided by the 
male and female monastic orders, an arrangement which still 
continues in most Roman Catholic countries, though it is gradu- 
ally being abandoned through the increasing demands of medical 
science, which have led the hospitals to establish training schools 
of their own. The names of the oldest foundations which still 
survive, .such as the Hotel Dieu in Paris, St Thomas’s and 
St Bartholomew's in London, the order of St Augustine, add 
(in the form of a modern revival) that of St John of Jerusalem, 
sufficiently indicate the original religious connexion. The 


in Protestant England, where purely secular training 
is have reached their highest development, the generic 
>f Sister, alike prized by its holders and honoured by the 
remains the popular and professional synonym for head 
, and perpetuates the old association. Nursing, as a 
ar or fashionable occupation, is not a modern invention, 
[enry Burdett quotes an order, dated 30th May 1578, 
ing the master and the prior of the Hotel Dieu “not to 
e henceforth any novices without speaking of it to the 
my, because there are an excessive number of nuns and 
^s, who cause great expense to the said Hotel Diem” . 

0 test ant countries a secular nursing system came in with 
Leformation. The staff appointed for St* Bartholomew's, 

re-establishment by Henry VIII. in 1544, consisted of a 
>n and twelve nurses, who were engaged in domestic 
ations when off' duty. Thus nursing became a menial 
and an inferior means of livelihood, adopted by women 
j lower orders without any training or special skill; and 
continued down to the middle of the 19th century, when 
' movement began which was destined to revolutionize the 
> of the nurse. 

distinctive feature was the systematic training of nurses for 
vocation. Previously a certain amount of regular instruc- 
tiad no doubt been given here and there by individual 
rians and surgeons; lectures to nurses were delivered in the 
York Hospital as early as 1790. But these were isolated 
s. , Such skill as nurses possessed was picked up in the wards, 
ualifkations were required, nor indeed would they have 
forthcoming, so low had the calling sunk in public estima- 
The credit of inaugurating the new order of things belongs 
rmany, and here, again the religious influence came into play. 
>eginning of the modern system dates from the foundation 
5 institute for training deaconesses at Kaiserswerth . by 
r Fliedner in 1836. It is true that state training Schools 
tale nurses had previously existed in Prussia, the oldest 
g been founded at Magdeburg in 1799; but the employment 
n in hospital wards is a feature of the German system which 
ot been copied by other advanced countries, and seems 
in process of abandonment in Germany. It is a heritage 
the middle ages, when the Knights Hospitallers undertook 
en the duties discharged in female institutions by the nuns, 
nale schools, therefore, stand somewhat apart, though they 
a stage in the evolution of nursing as the earliest regular 
ng establishments. The Kaiserswerth Institute, on the 
a,ry, had a far-reaching and lasting influence, and may 
claim to be the mother of the modern system. England, 
rticular, owes much to it, for there Florence Nightingale 
red the practical knowledge which enabled her afterwards 
rn her -remarkable gift of organization to such brilliant 
nt. The example of Kaiserswerth was soon followed, and 

1 Germany only. In 1838 the Society of Friends founded 
sing organization in Philadelphia, and in 1840 Mrs Fry, a 
)er of the same community, started the Institution of 
ng Sisters in London. In 1857 the nurses attached to it 
•ered ninety. They received their practical training ! at 
5 and St Thomas's Hospitals. On the continent institutes 
ursing deaconesses were founded at Strassburg, Utrecht, 
1, Breslau, Konigsberg and Carlsruhe between 1842 and 

In London a Church of England training institution 
)hn’s House) was opened in 1848. There were three classes 
sisters, (2) probationers, (3) nurses. The nursing at King’s 
ge Hospital was for many years undertaken by this society,. 
* members were trained at the hospital, 
e training system, thus inaugurated on a semi-religious? 

received a new impetus from the Crimean War, which 
urther emphasized by the Civil War in America and the 
quent great conflicts on the continent. The despatch' of 
nee Nightingale with a staff of trained nurses, to super- 
i the administration of the military hospitals was the 
; result of the publicity given to the details of- the Crimean 


accomplished by this lady was far more important than the mere 
nursing of sick and wounded ‘soldiers. She had grasped the 
principles of hygiene, which were then beginning to be under- 
stood, and she applied them to the reform of the hospital 
administration. In civil life it had a marked effect in stimulating 
the training movement and raising the status of the nurse; 
but substantial results were only obtained by degrees. It was 
not until i860 that the modern hospital school system was 
definitely inaugurated by the opening of the Nightingale Fund 
School at St Thomas’s Hospital, founded with the money sub- 
scribed by the British public in recognition of Miss Nightingale’s 
national services, and worked on principles laid down by her. 
In the meantime several nursing societies, in addition to those 
previously mentioned, had been founded in England, and else- 
where. Among them the Baden Ladies’ Society, founded in 
1859 by the Grand Duchess Luise, deserves mention. In the 
same year the first district nurse began work in Liverpool; 
and in 1863 the reform of the much -neglected workhouse nursing 
was inaugurated by Miss Agnes Jones and twelve nurses from 
St Thomas’s, who took up the work in Liverpool. At this time 
England took a decided lead, which she has never lost. Other 
countries gradually followed. In Germany the Albert Nursing 
Society was founded bv Queen Carola of Saxony, and the Alice 
Society by the Grand Duchess Alice of Hesse, . both in 1867. 
In France, where the nursing was comparatively well performed 
by the religious orders, no change was made until 1877, when 
a training school was opened in Paris by the municipality, 
and two others by the Assistance Publique, in connexion with 
the Salpetriere and Bicetre Hospitals. In the. United States 
schools were opened in New York, New Haven and Boston in 
1873, The British colonies, Austria, and other European 
countries followed some years later. 

It remained for the third influence to complete the work begun 
and to develop systematic nursing to its present dimensions. 
Since 1880 the increasing demands of medical knowledge have 
well-nigh revolutionized the craft in the home, the hospital 
and the workhouse. A large part of the change may be summed 
up in the'words “ scientific cleanliness.” The outcome has been 
to raise the dignity of the calling, to induce persons of a 
superior class to adopt it in increasing numbers, to enlarge 
the demand for their services, and to multiply the means of 
educating them. 

Nursing does not appear to be regulated by law in any 
country, though attempts in this direction had been made in 
England. 1 Its organization is voluntary, and even in Training 
state or municipal institutions is dependent on the and 
direction of the administration. In Great Britain organiza • 
nearly all the general and special hospitals and many tion * 
of the poor-law. infirmaries offer systematic professional training 
to nurses. The provisions differ considerably in detail, but in 
the larger schools the system is uniform in all important respects. 
Candidates must be between 23 (sometimes 21 or 22) and 35 
years of age, and must produce satisfactory evidence of character, 
education, health and physique; after a personal interview 
and one, two or three months’ trial they are admitted for three 
years’ training. During this period they receive regular instruc- 
tion in theoretical and practical knowledge, and have to pass 
periodical examinations. At the end of it they are granted 
certificates and may serve as staff nurses. They pay no premium, 
and generally receive a salary of £8 to £12 in the first year, 
rising annually to £30 or £35 as staff nurse, and subsequently 
to £40 or £50 as sister or head nurse. They live in a home 
attached to the institution, under a matron, and in the most 
modern establishments each nurse has a separate bedroom, 
with common dining and recreation rooms. Private nursing 
staffs are attached to several of the hospitals; they are recruited 
from the staff nurses and probationers on completion of their 
course, and supply nurses to private patients. In the special 

1 In 1902 an act was passed to establish a Central Midwives Board 
and regulated the training and employment of midwives. 


:s. At St Bartholomew’s, St George’s, the London Hospital; 
homas’s and others, probationers must enter for four years, 
it St Bartholomew’s they have to pass an entrance examina- 
in elementary anatomy, physiology and other subjects. 
11 the more important schools the number of applications 
any times greater than the vacancies. 

Great Britain trained and certificated nurses generally 
lg to a society or association. The most noteworthy of 
,ssbciations is Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute for Nurses, 
as founded in 1887 with the object of providing skilled 
ng for the sick poor in their own homes. A great many of 
provincial nursing associations are affiliated to it. The 
t>er of nurses supported by each branch varies. The qualifica- 
• for a Qfieen’s nurse are as follows: (1) training at an 
Dved general hospital or infirmary for two years; (2) 
>ved training in district nursing for not less than six months, 
ding the nursing of mothers and infants after child-birth; 
urses in country districts must in addition have had at least 
: months’ approved training in midwifery. Candidates 
;ssing the first qualification are received on trial for one 
h, after which they complete their six months’ training 
tie second qualification, at the same time entering into an 
ment to serve as district nurse for one or two years at the 
f the six months. The salary during training is £1 2, 10s., and 
wards £30 to £35 a year, with board, lodging, laundry and 
rm. With regard to the earnings of nurses in general, the 
tes paid in hospitals have already been mentioned; for 
te work the scales in force at different institutions vary 
derably, according to the other advantages and benefits 
ded. At some the nurses receive all their own earnings, 
s a percentage deducted for the maintenance of the institute; 
hers they are paid a fixed salary, as a rule from £25 to £30 

r, plus a varying percentage on their earnings or a periodical ’ 
s according to length of service. This is perhaps the 
aonest system, but some of the best nursing homes give a 
what higher fixed salary without any percentage. In all 

cases the nurses receive in addition board and lodging, 
Iry and uniform, or an equivalent allowance. For special 
— infectious, massage, mental and maternity — nurses on 
*d salary usually receive extra pay. The fees commonly 
;ed by high-class institutions for the services of a trained 
certificated nurse are— for ordinary cases £2, ,2s. a week, 
lecial cases £2, 12s. 6d. or £3, 3s.: a week; but many provincial 
iations supply nurses for £i % is. a week and upwards, 
discrepancy between the fees paid by patients and the 
es received by nurses, especially in London, has occasionally 
?d unfavourable comment, but it is to be remembered that 
urses are maintained when out of work or ill, and have other 
atages; many institutions either provide pensions or assist 
aembers of their staff to join the Royal National Pension 

complete this account of the organization in Great Britain a 
etails with regard to special nursing are added. 
er. — Regular training on the same plan as in general hospitals 
)vided in London at the fever hospitals of the Metropolitan 
ms Board (12 in number, with from 360 to 760 beds each), 
t a considerable number of provincial institutions. 
amVy.— The Medico -Psychological Association of Great Britain 
[reland holds examinations and grants certificates in mental 
ig ; candidates must undergo three years’ regular training, with 
tction by lectures, &c. } which may be obtained in a large 
er of public asylums by arrangement with the Association; 
aunty asylum (Northampton) gives its own certificates after a 
years’ course. 

trici Nursing.— In addition to the Queen’s nurses, of whom 
s have . been given above, many local, associations train their 
lurses for this work. Cottage and village nursing are varieties 
e same department; the former is organized on the'' benefit 
n, and aims at supplying domestic help and sick-nursing 
ined in rural districts for an annual subscription of from 2s. 

s. , according to the class in life of the family, and a weekly 
the same amount during attendance. 

nthly Nursing and Midwifery,. — Systematic instruction in these 
:ts is given at some fifty lying-in institutions in different parts 


is required of 12 or 13 guineas for three months, anp 25. guineas 
for six months. 

Male Nilrsing . — Two or three associations in London supply male 
nurses (fees 2 to 4 guineas a week), but there appears to be only one 
institution, apart from the military and naval services,; at which they 
are systematically trained — namely, the National Hospital for the 
Paralysed and Epileptic. 

Massage is taught regularly at the hospital just named, and at a 
few .other special hospitals. Competent operators are supplied by 
the Incorporated Society of Trained Masseuses and,, to some extent, 
by other nursing associations; but this branch of the profession is 
still imperfectly organized (see Massage). 

Children . — A large number of children’s hospitals throughout 
the country, give regular training in the nursing of children; they 
take probationers at a somewhat earlier age than the general 
schools; the course is usually shorter (one or two years), and the 
salaries slightly lower. 

The State offers employment to nurses in the naval and military 
hospitals. Queen Alexandra's Imperial Nursing Service was organized 
in 1902. Candidates for it must be between 25 and 35 years, single 
or widows and of good social status. They must have had three 
years’ training in a general hospital. Foreign Service must be taken 
as required. Nurses are eligible for a pension after 10 years’ service, 
the amount increasing up to the age of 55 when retirement is com- 
pulsory. The Royal Naval Nursing Service is organized on much the 
same basis. Other organizations are The Army Nursing Reserve and 
Queen Alexandra's Imperial Military Nursing Reserve , and there is 
also a nursing reserve attached to the territorial forces. 

In the more important British colonies — Australasia, Canada 
and South Africa— there are now a considerable number of 
hospital schools and other institutions formed and conducted 
on the English model. Salaries and fees are very much the same 
in Australia; in Canada and South Africa the}' are higher. 

In the United States a similar system prevails in New York, 
Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
Haven and many other large towns. The period of training- is 
either two or three years. At the Johns Hopkins School at 
Baltimore twelve scholarships of $100 and $120 each axe 
awarded annually; graduate nurses are paid $360 (£72) a 
year. Salaries are altogether much higher in the United States. 
At the Boston City Hospital graduate nurses receive $420 (£84) 
a year, and at the Indianapolis City Hospital those on private 
duty are paid $72 a month, which is equivalent to £172 a year, 
with board; lodging, laundry and uniform. This may be taken 
to indicate the possible earnings of trained nurses working 
independently, as they usually do in America. The fees charged 
for trained nurses run from $12 to $25 a week, and even more for 
special cases. Male nurses are trained at the Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, the Grace Hospital, Detroit, and elsewhere. In the 
American schools more attention is paid to the preparation of 
nurses for private work than in the British (Burdett), and a 
directory or registry of them is kept in most large towns. 

In Germany , their original home, both training schools and 
societies have multiplied and developed. The period of training 
appears to be considerably shorter than in Great Britain and 
America. Members of the Albert Society of Saxony, however, 
spend two years in the wards at Dresden, and a third at Leipzig, 
attending lectures and demonstrations. They are sent out to 
nurse rich and poor alike, and their pay is very small, Most 
of the German institutes have pension funds.. 

I 'France a great deal of the nursing was formerly in the 
hands of religious orders, but there too the hospital school 
system, inaugurated in 1877, has grown. The schools managed 
by the Assistance Fublique in Paris give a very thorough course 
of instruction. 

In Russia nursing is. mainly in the hands of the Red Cross 
Society, whose members are, however, trained in the hospital 
schools. 

In Italy , Spain , Portugal and Belgium scientific nursing is 
in a backward state. The old religious system still prevails 
to a large extent, and, though some of the orders do their work 
with great devotion, the standard of knowledge and skill is not 
up to modem requirements. At San Remo and Rome institu- 
tions have been established for providing English trained nurses 
to private cases. 


viemia cqmques.; . me Rea v^ross .society provides. a 
i, amount of trained nursing, and next to it the best- 
zed work is .done by religious orders; but the nursing 
hospitals appears to be still in a neglected' state. The 
trs ; of Mercy have charge of some of the men’s 
als, and also carry on a remarkable system of district 
g- * • ' ••• ; 1 •: 

Holland and the Scandinavian countries the organization 
:e modern and fairly adequate. 

full details on the! large subject of the duties and qualifica- 
>f nurses the reader is referred to the numerous text-books 
and other, technical authorities. Only a few general 
^observations can be made here. Many candidates 
approach the calling with a very imperfect apprecia- 
tion of its exacting character. The work is not easy 
be taken up lightly. It demands physical strength, sound 
, scrupulous cleanliness, good temper, self-control, intelli- 
and a strong sehse of duty. It embraces -many duties-r- 
of them menial and disagreeable — besides , the purely 
i\ and surgical functions. This is especially the case 
district nursing, which is the highest and most exact - 
anch of the profession, because it imposes the greatest 
sibility with the fewest resources and demands the most 
qualifications, while affording none of- the attractions 
ital to hospital work or private nursing among the rich. 
:omparatively easy to fulfil routine duties, when every 
is. at hand and the standing conditions are the most 
able possible;; when ventilation, warmth, light and 
ness are all provided of the best; and when assistance 
summoned in a moment. To be thrown on your own 
ces and make the best of adverse conditions is an entirely 
nt matter;, it requires a thorough knowledge not of 
e, but of principles. It is impossible, therefore, for nurses 
over-educated in the fullest sense of the word; but it is 
Le- for them to be inappropriately educated, and perhaps 
s sometimes the case now. Probably nursing has been 
ated to the inevitable point of specialization; and a some- 
different preparation is needed for different branches of 
t. ; . . 

sion has been made above to the subject of male nursing, 
ily finds a place in the British civil system, and was con- 
d for. hospitals in Germany, where it is at its best, by so 
it an authority , as ; Professor Virchow. In the South 
n War of 1899-1902 it was even, suggested- that female' 
should replace orderlies at the front. The :only; valid 
for preferring women to attend men rather, than members 
rown sex is the difficulty of obtaining a supply of equally 
ualified and satisfactory male nurses. But this difficulty 
0,0 1 be permanent, and the assumption is much to be 
ated. It is, indeed, most desirable that men should be 
. by men. The advantages are many and real. For one 
^omen do not possess the physical strength which is 
required. They cannot lift a heavy man, : and ought not 
Lsked .to do it. Then it is excessively irksome to a sensitive 
> be attended by women for various necessary offices. In 
to avoid it he yrill endeavour to do without assistance, and 
; ly prejudice fiis chances of recovery. ! ; . 

HORities.— Sir Henry C. Burdett, Hospitals and Asylums of 
rid; The Nursing Prof ession (annual); Hampton, -Nursing; 
3. Lewis, Nursing , its Theory and Practice ; Eva C. E. Luckes, 
2/ Sisters and their .Duties; Morten, How to become a Nurse ; 
:e -.Nightingale, Notes on ' Nursing ; ■ Nightingale. Boyd, 
ing,” in Q.uain’s Dictionary of Medicine . . 

HKI, a town and district of Baluchistan. The town 
m. south-west of Quetta, and is situated in, a plain at the 
l the Quetta plateau, 2900 ft. above the sea. ? Pop.. (1901) 
From this point the fiat Baluchistan desert stretches aw ay 
rards and westwards to the Helmund river. The adminis- 
t of the.Nushki district was taken over from the khan of 
by the Indian government , in j 1896, and. was leased from 
a a perpetual quit rent in 1899. In 190? a railway, of 
was sanctioned from Quetta to Nushki, : which was com- 


01 me caravan route to oeistan. rrom me strategic point pi 
view a. force operating, from Nushki would flank any advance 
from the north on Kandahar, and would also guard the south- 
west approach to the fortress of Quetta'. 

NUSKU, the name of the light and fire-god in Babylonia and 
Assyria, who is hardly to be distinguished, from a certain time 
on, from a god Girru — formerly read Gibil. Nusku-Girru is 
the symbol of the heavenly as well as of the terrestrial fire. As 
the former he is the son of Anu, the god of heaven, but he is 
likewise associated with . Bel of Nippur as the god of the earth 
and regarded as his first-born son. A centre of his cult in 
Assyria was in Harran, where, because of the predominating 
character of the moon-cult, he is viewed as the son of the moon- 
god Sin ( q.v .). Nusku-Girru is by the;side of Ea, the god of water, 
the great purifier. It is he, therefore, who is called upon to 
cleanse the sick and suffering from disease, whrch, superinduced 
by the demons, was looked upon as a species of impurity affecting 
< the body.- , 

The. fire-god is also viewed as the patron of the arts and the 
god of civilization in general, because of the natural association 
of all human progress with the discovery and use of fire.. As 
among other nations, the. fire-god was in the third instance looked 
upon as the protector of the family. He becomes the mediator 
between humanity and the gods, since it is through the fire on 
the altar that the ' offering is brought into the presence, of 
the gods. 

While temples and sanctuaries to Nusku-Girru are found in 
Babjdonia and Assyria, he is worshipped more in symbolical 
form than the other gods. For the very reason that his presence 
is common and universal he is not localized to the same extent 
as his fellow-deities, and; while always enumerated in a list of 
the great gods, his place in the systematized pantheon is more 
or less vague. The conceptions connected with Nusku are of 
distinctly popular origin, as is shown by his prominence in 
incantations, which represent the popular element in the cult, 

• and - it is ; significant that in the astro-theological system of the 
Babylonian priests Nusku-Girru is not assigned to any particular 
place in the heavens. (M. Ja.) 

NUSRETABAD, the capital of Persian Seistan. so called after 
•Nusret el Hulk, a former deputy governor of Seistan; when 
built, c. 1870, it was first called Nasirabad in honour of Nasr-ud- 
I din Shah 1 ; other names, used locally, are Shahr (town) i Seistan, 
Shahr i Nassiriyeh, or simply Shahr, the town. It is the residence 
j of British and Russian consuls, and has post and telegraph 
offices.: .' 

■ NUT (O. Eng. hnutn, cf. Dutch noot y Ger. Nuss; allied with 
Gael, cno; it is not of the same form as Lat. nux), a term applied 
, to that class of fruit which consists generally of a single kernel 
enclosed in a hard shell. Botanically speaking, nuts are one- 
ceiled fruits with hardened pericarps, sometimes more or less 
enveloped in a cupule or. cup, formed by the aggregation of the 
bracts as in the hazel and the acorn. In commerce, however, the 
term has a wider application and embraces many fruits having 
hard woody indehiscent sfiells or coverings without reference to 
their enclosed seeds or kernels, besides leguminous pods, and 
even tuberous roots. A great number of nuts enter into commerce 
for various purposes, principally as articles of food or sources 
of oil, and for several ornamental and useful purposes. For the 
most part the edible nuts are very rich in oil, with only a small 
percentage of the other carbohydrates, starch, sugar, &c., and 
they also- contain a large proportion of nitrogenous constituents. 
Thus possessing rich nutrient principles in a highly concentrated 
form, nuts are by themselves rather difficult of digestion, and 
the liability of many of themr to become rancid .is also a source 
of danger and a hindrance to their free use. Oleaginous nuts 
used for food are likewise employed more or less as sources of 
oil, but on the other hand there are many oil-nuts of commercial 
importance not embraced in the list of edible nuts. 

On the' following page is set out an alphabetical enumeration 
of the more important nuts, and of products passing under that 
iname, u$ed either as articles of food or as sources of oil. 
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mond . . , . . 

Amygdalus communis , 

var. dulcis 

S. Europe , . , . 

Food, oil. 

mond (bitter) . 

A mygdalus communis , 

var. amara 

— 

Oil. 

nut or earth nut . 

Tubers of Bunium fiexuo- 
sum and other species 

W. Europe (Britain) . 

Food. 

imbarra ground nut 

Voandzeia subterranea 

Tropics, especially 
Africa 

Food. 

n nut. .... 

Moringa pterygosperma 
(a winged seed) 

India 

Oil. 

tter nut .... 

Cary a amara (swamp 
hickory) 

N. America 

See Hickory. 

azil nut .... 

Bertholletia excelsa 

S. America .... 

Food, oil. 

ead nut .... 

Brosimum Alicastrum 

W. Indies .... 

Food. 

tter or Souari nut . 

Carvocar nuciferum . 

Guiana 

Food. 

houn nut 

Attalea Cohune . • . 

Honduras .... 

Oil. 

ndle nut .... 

Aleurites triloba . . . 

S. Sea Islands . 

Oil. 

shew nut 

Anacardium occidental . 

W. Indies and Tropical 
America 

Food, oil. 

estnut . ■ . 

Castanea vesca 

S. Europe . ' . 

Food. 

b, filbert, or hazel . 

Corylus Avellana . 

Europe (Britain), &c. 

See Hazel. 

b nut of Jamaica . 

Omphalea diandra 

W. Indies and Tropical 
America 

Food. 

co-nut .... 

Cocos nucifera 

Tropics 

Food, oil. 

la nut .... 

Cola acuminata . 

W. Africa .... 

Food. 

ka nut . . 

Irvingia Barter i . 

W. Africa . . . . 1 

Food, oil. 

nkgo nut 

Ginkgo biloba (seed) . 

Japan, China . 

Food, oil. 

ound nut or pea nut 

Arachis hypogaea . . 

Tropics 

See Ground Nut. 

ckory nut 

• Carya alba .... 

N. America 

See Hickory. 

)g nut .... 

Cary a porcina . 

N. America 

Eaten by animals. 

suit’s nut 

Trapa nalano .... 

S. Europe .... 

I Food. 

ocker nut 

Carya tomentosa . 

N. America 

! See Hickory. 

oreton Bay chestnut 

Castanospermum australe 

Australia .... 

1 Food. 

itmeg .... 

Myristica moschata . 

E. Indies .... 

Spice. See Nutmeg. 

ltmeg (wild) . 

Myristica fatua, M. tom- 
entosa , &c. 

Tropics 

Spice. See Nutmeg. 

ive nut .... 

Eleocarpus Ganiirus , &c. 

E. Indies .... 

Food. „ 

Im nut . 

Elaeis guineensis . 

W. Africa . . 

Oil. See Palm. 

can nut . . . 

Carya olivaeformis 

N. America 

Food, oil. See Hickory. 

kea nut . . . 

Caryocar butyrosum . 

Guiana . . . , 

Food. 

tysic nut .... 

Curcas purgans . . . 

Tropical America . 

! Oil. 

tie nut .... 

Pinus Pinea, &c. 

Italy 

Food. 

;tachio nut . 

Pistachio vera 

S. Europe, &c. . 

Food. 

landang nut . . . 

Fusamis .acuminatus . 

Australia .... 

Food. 

Lvensara nut. 

' Agathophyllum aromaticum 

Madagascar 

Spice. 

ish nut . . . • . 

Cy penis escidentus ‘(tubers) 

S. Europe, &c. . 

Food. 

pucaya nut . 

Lecythis OUaria . 

Brazil 

Food. 

hiti chestnut 

I nocar pus edulis . . . . 

S. Sea Islands . 

Food. 

alnut 

Juglans regia . . . . . 

Asia, Europe . . 

Food, oil. 

ater chestnut 

Various species of Trapa 

S. Europe, India, &c. , 

Food. 


here remain, to be enumerated a number of nuts of commercial 
le for turnery and ornamental purposes, for medicinal use,. 

for several miscellaneous applications in the arts. These: 
ude: 


'he application of the term nut to many of these products is 
ely arbitrary, and it is obvious that numerous other bodies 
known commercially as nuts might with equal propriety 
included in the list. Most of the nuts of real commercial 


separately noticed, and here 
further allusion is only made 
to a few which form current 
articles of commerce, not 
otherwise treated of. ’ 

The bread nut of Jamaica 
is the fruit of a lofty tree, 
Brosimum Alicastrum. It is 
about an inch in diameter, 
and encloses a single seed, 
which, roasted or boiled/ is 
a pleasant and nutritious 
article of food. 

The souari or surahwa 
nut, called also the “ Butter 
nut of Demerara,” and by 
fruiterers the “ Suwarrow 
nut,” is the fruit of Caryocar 
nuciferutn , a' native of the 
forests of Guiana, growing 
80 ft. in height. This is 
perhaps the finest of all the 
fruits called nuts. The 
kernel is large, soft, and 
even sweeter than the 
almond, which it somewhat 
resembles in taste. The few 
that are imported come from 
Demerara, and are about the 
size of an egg, somewhat 
kidney-shaped, of a rich 
reddish-brown colour, and 
covered with large rounded 
tubercles. 

The pekea nut, similar in 
appearance and properties, 
is the produce of Caryocar 
butyrosum , growing in the 
same regions of tropical 
America. 

The Jamaica cob nut is 
the produce of a euphor- 
biaceous tree, Omphalea 
diandra, the seeds of wdiich resemble in taste the ordinary cob 
or hazel nut. The seed, however, contains a deleterious em- 
bryo, which must not be eaten. 

~ Cola, kola ot goora nuts are the seeds of Cola acuminata 

(Sterculiaceae), a tree, native 
of tropical Africa, now intro- 
duced into the West Indies 
and South America. The 
nuts form an important 
article of commerce through- 
out Central Africa, being 
used over a wide area as a 
kind of stimulant condiment. 
The nuts, of which there are 
numerous varieties, are 
found to contain a notable 
proportion of theme, as much 
as 2' 13 %, besides theobro- 
mine and other important 
food-constituents, to which 
circumstances, doubtless, 
their valuable properties are 
due. 

Coquilla nuts, the hard 
inner portion (“-stone ”) of the palm, Attaleafimifera , the piassaba 
of Brazil, are highly valued for turnery purposes. They have an 
elongated oval form, 3 to 4 in. in length, and- being -intensely hard 
they take a fine polish, displaying a richly streaked brown colour. 


Name. 

Source. 

Locality. 

Remarks. 

tel nut .... 

Areca Catechu 

E. Indies .... 


adder nut 

Staphylea pinnata 

S. Europe .... 

Necklaces. 

►omah nut 

Pycnocoma ■ macrophylla . 

Africa ..... 

Tanning. 

nduc nut 

Guilandina Bonduc . 

India . .. 

Medicine, beads. 

earing nut 

Slrychnos potatorum . 

India 

Clearing water. 

quilla nut 

Attalea funif era . 

Brazil 

T urnery . 

rozo nut or vegetable 

Phytelephas macrocarpa . 

Tropical S. America . 

See Palm. 

mara nut (Tonka 
bean) 

■ugru nut. 

Dipterix odorata . 

Tropical S. America . 

Perfume. 

Acrocomia selerocarpa 

S. America .... 

Beads. 

>rse chestnut 

Aesculus Hippocastanum 

S. Europe . . . . 

Starch. 

arking nut . 

Semecarpus Anacardium 

E. Indies ^ .. . 

Marking ink and varnish. 

it galls .... 

Quercus infectoria 

Levant . . ‘ . 

Dyeing and ink making. 
See Galls. 

•ison nut .... 

Slrychnos Nux- Vomica . 

E. Indies . J . ... 

’■j 

Medicine. See Nux 
Vomica. 

ssafras nut . 

Nectandra Puchury . 

S. America . ’ . 

Aromatic. 

ake nut .... 

. Ophiocaryon paradoxum . 

S. America .... 

Curiosity. 

ap nut . 

Sapindus Saponaria . 

W. Indies . . . 

Washing ; ornamental 


in its source and properties to the cashew nut \q.v.). the 
ig nut is a native of the East Indies, where the extremely 
iuice of the shell of the fruit in its unripe state is mixed 
quicklime and used as a marking-ink. The juice also 
ses medicinal virtues as an external application, and when 
is the basis of a valuable caulking material and black 
h. The seeds are edible, and the. source of a useful oil. 
sic nuts are the produce of the euphorbiaceous tree, 

; purgans , whence a valuable oil, having similar purgative 
ties to castor oil, is obtained. The plant is a native 
ith America, but is now found throughout all tropical 
ies. 

j nuts are the seeds- of several species of Pinus , eaten in 
un tries of their growth, and also serving to some extent 
.rces of oil. Of these the most important are the stone 
Pinus Plnea, of Italy and the Mediterranean coasts, and 
ussian stone pine, Pinus Cembr a. The Pinus Sabiniana 
lifornia and P. Gerardiana of the Himalayas similarly 
edible seeds. These seeds possess a pleasant, slightly 
ns flavour. 

'ensara nuts, the fruit of Agathophyllum aromaticum 
iceae), a native of Madagascar, is used as a spice under the 
of the Madagascar clove nutmeg. 

: Sapucaya nut, a native of Brazil, is seen occasionally 
it-shops. It is produced by a large tree, Lecythis OUaria, 
m non-ball tree.” Its specific name is taken from the large 
taped capsules, called “ monkey-pots ” by the inhabitants, 
contain the nuts. The sapucaya nut has a sweet flavour, 
tiling the almond, and if better known would be highly 
:iated. It is, however, scarce, as the monkeys and other 
nimals are said to be particularly fond of it. This nut, ] 
is Of a rich amber-brown, is not unlike the Brazil nut, ! 
: has a smooth shell furrowed with deep longitudinal 
les. ' \ 

p nuts are the fruits of various species of Sapindus , especially 
ponaria , natives of tropical regions. They are so called 
se their rind or outer covering contains a principle, saponine, 
lathers in water, and so is useful in washing. The pods of 
2 concinna, a native of India, possess the same properties, 
re also known as soap nuts. 

fATION (from Lat. nulare , to nod), a revolution of the 
ai pole around its mean position, due to inequalities in 
:tion of the sun and moon, on an earth of ellipsoidal form. 

either of these attracting bodies is in the plane of the 
or, it produces no change in the direction of the celestial 
The greater their distance from this plane, the greater 
tange, for reasons shown in the article Astronomy ( Celestial 
mics). The result is a motion which can be divided into 
omponents. One of these is the progressive and nearly 
•m motion of a fictitious mean pole, called precession (q.vj, 
ie other a revolution of the true around the mean pole, de- 
ng on the varying declinations of the sun and moon, and 
nutation. Owing to the revolution of the moon’s node 
he inclination of its orbit, this body moves through a wider 
of declination in some positions of the node than in others. 
>eriod of the revolution of the node is i 8*6 years. At one 
of this period- the limits of its declination are more than 
irth and south, while, at the opposite point, they are little 
than 1 8°. The result of these periodic changes is that the 
ion takes place nearly in an ellipse, differing little from a 
, at a distance of about 9 ", in a period of about i 8-6 years, 
notion is not exactly an ellipse, having a great number of 
:e inequalities arising from the ellipticity of the orbits 
sun and moon and their varying declinations. The amount 
ormulae of nutation from year to year are given in the 
cal Almanac. 

TCRAGKER, the name given by G. Edwards in 17.58 
rings, No. 240) to a bird which had hitherto borne no 
sh appellation, though described in 1544 by Turner, who, 
ng with it in the Rhaetic Alps, where it was called u Nous- 
er 5> ( hodie ” Nussbrecher ”), translated that term into 


upon it another designation, caryocatactes. it is tne c arvus 
caryocalactes of Linnaeus and the Nuctfraga caryocalacles of 
modem ornithology. F. Willughby and J. Ray obtained it 
on the road from Vienna to Venice as they crossed what must have 
been the Sommerring Pass, 26th September 1663. The first 
known to have occurred in Britain w'as, according to T. Pennant, 
shot at Mostyn in Flintshire, 5th October 1753, and about 
fifteen more examples have since been procured, and others seen, 
in the island;., Contrary to what was for many years believed, 
the nest of the Nutcracker seems to be invariably built on the 
bough of a tree, some 20 ft. from the ground, and is a compara- 
tively large structure of sticks, lined with grass. The eggs are 
of a very pale bluish-green, sometimes nearly spotless, but 
usually more or less freckled with pale olive or ash-colour. The 
chief food of the Nutcracker appears to be the seeds of various 
conifers, which it extracts as it holds the cones in its foot, and 
it has been questioned whether the bird has the faculty of crack- 
ing nuts— properly so called — with its bill, though that can be 
used with much force and, at least in confinement, with no 
little ingenuity. The old supposition that the Nutcrackers had 
any affinity to the Woodpeckers ( Picidae ) or were intermediate 
in position between them and the Crows ( Corvidae ) is now known 
to be wholly erroneous, for they undoubtedly belong to the latter 
family (see also Crow). (A. N.) 

NUTHATCH, in older English Ntjthack, from its habit of 
hacking or chipping nuts, which it cleverly fixes, as though in a 
vice, in a chink or crevice of the bark of a tree;, and then hammers 
them with the point of its bill till the shell is broken. This bird 
was long thought to be the Sitta europaea of Linnaeus; but that is 
now admitted to be the northern form, with the lower parts white, 
and its buff -breasted representative in central, southern and 
western Europe, including England, is known as Sitta caesia. 
It is not found in Ireland, and in Scotland its appearance is 
merely accidental. Without being very plentiful anywhere, it is 
generally distributed in suitable localities throughout its range — 
those localities being such as afford it a sufficient supply of food, 
consisting during the greater part of the year of insects, which it 
diligently seeks on the boles and larger limbs of old trees; but 
in autumn and winter it feeds on nuts, beech-mast, the stones of 
yew-berries and hard seeds. Being of a bold, disposition* and 
the trees favouring its mode of life often growing near houses, it 
will become on slight encouragement familiar with men; and its 
neat attire of ash-grey and warm buff, together with its sprightly 
gestures, render it an attractive visitor. It generally makes its 
nest in a hollow branch, plastering up the opening with clay, 
leaving only a circular hole just large enough to afford entrance 
and exit; and the interior contains a bed of dry leaves or the 
filmy flakes of the inner bark of a fir or cedar, on which the eggs 
are laid. In the Levant occurs another species, S. syriaca, with 
somewhat different habits, as it haunts rocks rather than trees; 
and four or five representatives of the European arboreal species 
have their respective ranges from Asia Minor to the Himalayas 
and Northern China. North America possesses nearly as many; 
but, curiously enough, the geographical difference of coloration 
is just the reverse of what it is in Europe— the species with a deep 
rufous breast, 5 . canadensis , being that which has the most 
northern range, while the white-bellied S. carolinensis , with its 
western form, S. aculeata , inhabits more southern latitudes. 
The Ethiopian Region has as representative of the group the 
Hypositta oorallir oslris of Madagascar. Callisitta and Dendro- 
phila are nearly allied genera, inhabiting the Indian Region, and 
remarkable for their beautiful blue plumage. Sittella , with four 
or five species, is found in Australia and New Guinea, whilst 
Daphnoesitla occurs in New Guinea. The nuthatches are placed 
in the Passerine family Siltidae, intermediate between the 
Paridae and the Certhiidae. (A. N.) 

NUTMEG (from “ nut,“ and O. Fr. inugue , musk, Lat. muscus), 
the commercial name of a spice representing the kernel of the 
seed of Myristica fragrans (fig. 1), a dioecious evergreen tree, 
about 50 to 60 ft. high, found wild in the Banda Islands and a 
few of the neighbouring islands, extending to New Guinea. 


ida Islands, although the cultivation has been attempted with 
ving success in- Singapore, Penang, Bengal, Reunion, Brazil, 
nch Guiana arid the West Indies. The trees yield fruit in eight 












i Strasburger’s Lehrbuch der Botanlk , by permission of Gustav Fischer. 

■ : Fig. i. — Myristica fragrans. (Official.) 

'wig with male flowers. 

Li pe pendulous fruit opening. 

ruit after removal of one-half of the pericarp, showing the dark 
brown seed surrounded ; by the ruptured aril! us. 
kernel freed from 1 the seed-coat. 

rs after sowing the seed, reach their prime in twenty-five- years, 

beat for sixty years or longer. Almost the whole surface ; of 

Banda Islands is planted with nutmeg 'trees, which thrive 

er the shade of the lofty * Canarium commune. In Bencoolen 

tree bears all the year round, but the chief harvest takes 

:e in the later months of the year, and a smaller one in April, 

and June. The ripe fruit is about 2 in. in diameter, of a 

rounded pear-shape, and •when mature 

splits into two,, exposing a crimson arillus 

surrounding a single seed (figs. * 1 , 2 ) . When 

the fruit is collected the pericarp is first 

removed; then the arillus is carefully 

stripped off and dried, in which state it 

forms the mace of commerce. The seed 

consists of a thin, hard testa or shell, 

enclosing- a wrinkled kernel, which, when 

dried, is the nutmeg. The kernel consists 

n m mainly of the abundant endosperm, which 

ter Berg and Schmidt. j s firm whitish in colour and marbled 
Strasburgers Lehrbuck ’ . , 

Sotanik, by permission with .numerous reddish-brown vem-1 ike 
astavFiscbew partitions, into which the inner seed- 

jr«»‘Jr*eed^cut coat P enetratos > forming what is known 
iigh longitudinally, botanieally as ruminated endosperm, 
trial.) To prepare the nutmegs for use, the 

dl. . seed enclosing the, kernel is dried at a 

n terrupteef a tT by gentle heat in a drying-house over a 
he raphe. ^ smouldering fire for about two months, 

Lurninated endo- the seeds being turned every second or j 
'perm, # •; third day. W hen • thoroughly dried The 1 

mbryo (nat. size). s h e lls are broken with a wooden mallet 
Hat board and' the nutmegs picked out and sorted,' the 
Her and inferior ones being reserved for. the expression of 
fixed oil which they contain, and which forms the so-called 
>f mace. ; ! ■ ... 

he dried nutmegs are. then rubbed over with- dry sifted lime. 


Dutch held a monopoly of the trade, was- with the view of pre- 
venting the ;germination of the seeds, which were formerly 
immersed for three months in -milk of lime for this purpose, 
and a preference is still manifested in some 
countries for nutmegs so prepared. It has, |W| TVv4 
however, been shown that; this treatment J dM j 
is by no means necessary, since exposure S / I j I Bt 

to the sun for a week destroys the vitality l-iimiHl || I 
of the kernel. Penang nutmegs are never, V 1 

limed. The entire fruit preserved in syrup. 
is used as a sweetmeat in the Dutch East * V . . 

Indies. Fl p.* 3 —Myris- 

.. f , . ... tica traerans. 

Oil of mace, or nutmegibutter, is a solid j Male flower, 
fatty substance of a reddish-brown colour, 2 Female flower, 
obtained by grinding the refuse nutmegs to a 

fine powder, enclosing it in bags and steaming it over large cauldrons 
for five or six hours, and then compressing it while still warm between 
powerful wedges, the browmish fluid which, flows out being after- 
wards allowed to solidify. Nutmegs yield about one-fourth of their 
weight of this substance^ It is partly dissolved by cold alcohol, the 
remainder being soluble in ether. The latter portion, about 10% of 
the weight of the nutmegs, consists chiefly of myristin, which is a 
compound of myristic acid, CidUgO*, with glycerin. The fat which is 
soluble in alcohol appears to consist, according to Schmidt and 
Roemer {Arch. Pharm. [3], xxi. ,34-48)-,. of free myristic and stearic 
acids; the brown colouring matter has not been satisfactorily in- 
vestigated. Nutmeg -butter yields on distillation with water a 
volatile oil to the extent of about 6%, consisting 1 almost entirely of a 
hydrocarbon called . myristicene> CipHje* boiling at 165° C. It is 
accompanied by a small quantity of an oxygenated oil, myrislicol , 
isomeric with carvol, but differing from it in not forming a crystalline 
compound with hydrosulpHuric acid. Mace contains a similar 
volatile oil, macene , boiling at 160° C., which is said bv Cloez to differ 
from that of nutmegs in yielding a solid compound when treated with 
■ hydrochloric acid gas. 

The name nutmeg is also applied to other fruits or seeds in 
different countries. The Jamaica or calabash nutmeg is derived 
from Monodora Myristica , the Brazilian from Cryptocarya 
mosekata, the Peruvian from Laurelia sempervirens, the Mada- 
gascar or clove nutmeg from Agathophyllum aromaticum , and 
the Californian or stinking nutmeg, from Toney a Myristica * 
The cotyledons of Nectandra Puchury \ were at one time offered 
in England as nutmegs. . 

NUTRITION. The physiology of nutrition involves the study 
of the way in wffiich the tissues of the body, and more especially 
the great master tissues, muscle and . nerve, obtain the material 
for growth and repair and the energy for mechanical work and 
heat production, and of the mode in which they get rid of the 
waste products of their activity. The study is therefore very 
largely a study of the history of the food of the body, since it is 
in the food that the necessary matter and energy are supplied. 
Under Dietetics the composition and special importance of 
various foods and the laws which regulate the supply of food 
under different conditions of the body are separately dealt -with. 
Here the mode of digestion, the utilization and the elimination 
of the end products of the three great constituents, proteins, 
carbohydrates and fats, are alone considered. They are treated 
under the following heads: I. The Chemistry of Digestion; 
II. The Mode of Formation of the Digestive Secretions; III. The 
Mechanism by which the Food is passed along the. Alimentary 
Canal; IV. The Absorption of Food; V- Metabolism; VI. 
Excretion. 

X. Chemistry oe Digestion 

The essential step which prepares the ordinary food for 
utilization in the body, for the change into living matter, is 
digestion, a process which the food undergoes under the influence 
of "the ferments or enzymes present, in. the gastro-intestinal tract. 
By this process it is broken down into simpler substances, which 
can be utilized by the body tissues for conversion Into proton 
plasm and as the supply of energy. That part . -which is unsuited 
for use in the body -is either parsed as. faeces or absorbed, and 
excreted in -the urine. . 

r.' Enzyme Action generally. — The substances which bring 
about tbis.change are known as ferments, enzymes or zymins. 
•Formerly • it . was ; believed that there were two distinct classes 


ter and . M. Hahn showed that from living cells, (yeast; 
paent could be. obtained which , acted qujte as well 
eliuiarly as when it was bound up within the cell*, 
quent work has shown that other organisms . act by the 
les they contain, so that it is now recognized that there is 
iential difference between the living or ; organized ferment 
re non-living or unorganized ferment. All ferments prob- 
ict as catalysators or catalysts. Catalysis is the process 
tich reactions are either initiated or accelerated by the mere 
ice of certain substances which remain, unchanged: during 
rocess; to these substances the name of catalysators has 
riven. As an example of such catalytic action the accelera- 
)f the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide (^262) into 
(S2O) and oxygen (O) by the action of a colloidal solution 
tinum may be given. C. Oppenheimer defines an- enzyme 
ubstance produced by living cells, which aet^ by tatalysis: 
icher has shown that the action of ferments is specific,., that 
5 ferment only exerts its . action on, definite substances or 
*ates of definite structural arrangement. He has compared 
lation. of ferment to substrate to that of a key to its lock; 
mts which bring about the' breakdown of pfoteins are wifh- 
huence on fats and carbohydrates; those which decompose 
;ave proteins and carbohydrates untouched, and so on. 

; chemical composition of enzymes is unknown; It has been 
ed that they are protein in nature, but this is mainly because it 
ien found that when they are extracted from tissues they are 
ently in combination with - proteins. In all probability the 
n is. there as an impurity owing : to incomplete separation, 
•egards the general properties of enzymes, most of them can he 
itated from their solutions by means of alcohol* They can 
b carried down by fine precipitates of certain inorganic salts or 
>tein [ precipitation, e.g. when a precipitate of caseinds produced 
difying a casein solution with acetic acid. Most of the ferments 
luble in water or saline solutions, and in glycerin and water, 
jrments are fojund to. have an optimum temperature of action, 
emperature in most cases ranges from 37° to 4b 0 C. All. true 
tits are thermolabile, being destroyed at about 70° C. Ferments 
ndered in their action some extent by the general proto- 
ic poisons, such as- salicylic acid,, chloroform; &c. The action 
ny of them is retarded when the products of their action are 
d to accumulate. Just as when a chemical reaction, is set up 
e tends to decrease and finally comes to a standstill before the 
:>n* is completed— an equilibrium being established-— so the 
ms set up by enzymes also tend to come to an equilibrium 
: the, complete conversion of the. original substance. In the 
f certain enzymes at least this equilibrium may be reached from 
side; thus the enzyme maltase may either bring about the 
down of the sugar maltose to dextrose or cause a synthesis of 
>se to maltose. 

umber of. the body ferments have now been shown to exist in 
ssues in an inactive form. This condition is known as the pro- 
nt or zymogen state, and. before any action can be exerted it 
be activated,, usually by some specific substance; as in the case 
activation of trypsinogeri by means of enterokinase. The fol- 
; table gives a list of the principal ferments concerned, in the di T 
n and metabolism of food-stuffs:: — ' • 


:erial acted on. 

Enzyme. : . 

. • ' • Wherk ion nek 

3 rotein . 

r Pepsin 

Trypsin 

Gastric juide 
Pancreatic j uice ’ 

-j Erepsin 

Small intestine 

"ats . 

Carbohydrates 

Various autolytic 
l enzymes 

Tissues generally 

(Lipase 

Ptyalin 

(salivary diastase) . 
Pancreatic diastase 
Maltase : 

Invertase 

Lactase 

Various tissue 
diastases 

Pancreatic juice and 
certain tissues 

Saliva : 

Pancreatic juice 
Pancreatic, juice. 

Small intestijie 

Small intestine 

Small intestine. 

Liver, muscle, &c. 


tain oxydases, catalases and de-amidizing enzymes are found 
tissues generally and play an important part in the Various 
ioiic processes. 

Digest ion, in the . Mouth— The first, of , the digestive secre- 
which food comes into contact with is the saliva. -This 


is for the most -part produced by the three large- salivary glands, 
the parotid, the sub-maxillary and the sub-lingual, is a colour- 
less or; a: slightly turbid viscous fluid with a faintly alkaline 
reaction ‘ and • of low • specific gravity. It contains a very small 
proportion of; solids, which vary somewhat in amount and 
character in the secretions of the different glands. Mucin and 
traces of other proteins are present. Small amounts of potassium 
sulphocyanide may nearly always be detected. The functions 
of the saliva are twofold. First, it has a mechanical action 
moistening the mouth and the food and thus: aiding mastication 
and swallowing by securing the formation of a proper bolus 
of food; : Jt also assists by binding the particles together, an 
action of special importance when the food is dry. Second, 
in man and in some of the lower animals the enzyme ptyalin 
exerts an action in digestion on part of the carbohydrates of 
the diet. The starches or polysaccharides are broken down, 
first of all to the simple dextrins and then to the still more 
simple disaccharide, maltose. The furthef breakdown of the 
maltose is carried out in the intestine by the action of a ferment 
maltase which does not exist at all or only in the merest traces 
in the buccal secretion. The action of ptyalin on starches is 
thus very similar to that of acids, except that it stops at the 
formation of maltose. Ptyalin acts best at a temperature of 
about. 40° Q. and in a neutral or faintly alkaline medium, its 
action being inhibited by the presence of even very dilute 
solutions- of. the mineral acids. If the . acid be in sufficient 
amount the enzyme is destroyed. For this reason the action 
ceases in the -stomach whenever the bolus is completely . per- 
meated by the gastric juice. As it takes time for the gastric 
juice thoroughly to permeate the food mass, which remains 
for a considerable period in the fundus of the stomach unmixed 
with, the secretion, salivary digestion goes on for about half 
an hour after food is taken. 

3. Gastric Digestion . — The passage of food from the mouth 
to the stomach’ will be dealt with later. The stomach has two 
digestive functions: (1) It acts as. a store chamber permitting 
a full meal to be taken; (2) It acts as a digestive organ of 
importance in preparing the food fbr further ' attack in the 
intestinal canal. But the stomach cannot be regarded as an 
essential organ, since it has been removed in dogs and in man 
without, apparent interference with nutrition and health. 

Gastric digestion is brought about by the action of the gastric 
juice, a clear watery, colourless and strongly acid fluid with a 
specific gravity of about 1003. The amount of solids present 
is extremely small, about 0-3 %. They consist of protein, 
nucleic acid, lecithin and inorganic salts, in addition to ‘ the 
more important constituents, the enzymes and hydrochloric 
acid. 

The amount of hydrochloric acid present in the juice varies 
with the period of digestion. In man the maximum acid con- 
centration is; about 0*2 %. The acid exists in the stomach in 
two forms as free hydrochloric acid and as combined . hydro- 
chloric acid. The amount of each depends on various factors: 
(1) the secretion itself; (2) the nature of the food; and (3) the 
rapidity with which the stomach empties itself, &c. For ; instance, 
after a protein-free meal the hydrochloric acid is for the most 
part free, whereas, when protein is present, it combines with it 
and, unless secreted in very large amount, most of the acid is 
fri a; fixed condition: 

The Hydrochloric acid is formed by the activities of certain 
gland , cells in the middle region of the stomach, and the fact 
that it does not exist as such in the blood proves that it is formed 
within these cells' Further, it has been found that the gastric 
mucous membranes of starving dogs contain 0-74 % of sodium 
and potassium chloride, much more than is present in any other 
organ or in the blood plasma. That the chlorine ‘comes from 
the sodium chloride in the food has been shown by the. fact 
that, when the tissues. are deprived of this salt, and sodium 
bromide is given, fiydrobromic acid may appear in the gastric 
secretion; • ■».* • . * * • 


tion to this, the acid has a slight action in splitting poly- 
harides and disaccharides. Lastly, it acts as a bactericidal 
it, preventing bacterial decomposition from taking place, and 
ay thus prevent certain noxious bacteria, taken in in the 
, from gaining access to the intestinal tract, where there 
chance of their flourishing in the rich alkaline medium. It 
ving to the presence of hydrochloric acid that gastric juice 
be kept for prolonged periods without undergoing putre- 
on. 

le quantity of juice secreted varies with the nature of the food 
umed. Thus in one experiment, after the use of a test meal 
isting of 25 grammes bread and 250 c.c. tea, there was a flow of 
:.c., whereas in another case with an ordinary meal there was an 
ut of practically 600 c.c. gastric juice. 

iwlow has shown that not only does the amount of juice secreted 
with the nature of the food ingested but that the digestive 
r ity .of the secretion also varies in the same way. He gives the 
wing table 


Htantities and properties of Gastric Juice with Different Diets : 
200 gms. Flesh , 200 gms. Bread , 600 c.c . Milk. 


>ur. 

Quantities of Juice in c.c. 

Digestive Power in mm. 

Flesh. 

Bread. 

Milk. 

Flesh. 

Bread. 

Milk. 


St 

11*2 

10*6 

4 *o 

4*94 

6*io 

4*21 



5*4 

8*6 

3*03 

7-97 

2*35 

jrd 

7-6 

4-0 

9*2 

3 *oi 

7 * 5 i 

2-35 

ph 

5 'i 

3*4 

7*7 

2*87 . 

6-19 

2-65 


2*8 

3*3 

4 *o 

3-20 

5*29 

4-63 

39 

2-2 

2*2 

o -5 

3-58 

5*72 

6*12 

’th 

1*2 

2*6 


2-25 

5*48 


5 th 

0*6 

2*6 


3-87 

5*50 

• . w 

jth 


0*9 



5 * 75 


)th 


0*4 






ius each separate food. gives rise to a definite hourly secretion of 
juice and to a characteristic alteration in its properties. The 
: diet brings about a very rapid flow, the maximum output 
lg place within the first two hours; with bread the maximum 
ut is even earlier. With milk somewhat later. When the juice 
amined as regards its digestive activity, it is found that with 
; the most active juice is secreted within the first hour, with 
d in the second and third hours, and with milk in the sixth hour, 
wording to the nature of the food, the stomach seems to be 
ulated to form a secretion which will best serve its purpose and 
the minimum of waste. It thus works economically, 
le principal ferment found in the gastric juice is pepsin, a ferment 
h acts only in the presence of a mineral acid. The action pro- 
s best at a temperature of about 37 0 C. in an acid medium of 

0 to 0*3 %. Pepsin is elaborated in the so-called chief cells of 
gastric glands as an inert precursor — propepsin. It is only when 
mes into contact with the acid of the juice that it is activated and 
ered capable of attacking the protein of the food. 

3 already mentioned, the main function of the gastric juice is to 
with the protein moiety of the food and to prepare it for further 
stion in the intestine. 

tie first result of the action of this secretion on protein matter is 
ender it soluble — a metaprotein or acid albumin (syntonin), 
g formed. This body may be regarded mainly as the product of 
action of the hydrochloric acid independently of the pepsin, 
he following steps of .decomposition are the result of the action 
2psin. From the metaprotein primary and secondary proteoses, 
so-called proto-, hetero- and deutero-albumoses are formed, and 

1 these peptones are finally produced. The result of this process 
igestion or hydrolysis induced by the pepsin is that complex 
ein substances of high molecular weight are converted into 
iler bodies of comparatively low molecular weight. Formerly it 
believed that the action of the pepsin on protein could not carry 
decomposition further than the peptones, but recently it has been 
vn that still further splitting can be brought about, and that the 
de amino acids of which the protein molecule is built up can be 
luced. This latter process, however, takes a very long time even 
er favourable circumstances, and it probably never occurs under 
nal conditions. The contents of the stomach — products of 
ein digestion — are passed on into the duodenum, chiefly as 
:eoses and peptones. 

1 addition to the principal ferment of the gastric juice some 
kers hold that another enzyme is present. This is the ferment 
let, rennin, or chymosin, the sole action of which, so far as is known 
resent, is to bring about the curdling of milk, the curd formed being 
t with in the ordinary way by the pepsin. Clotting of milk under 
action of rennin occurs at a suitable temperature with great 
dity. This process is said to take place in two stages: (1) the 


j:he curd or precipitate. That lime salts arc absolutely essential for 
this process of clotting has been shown by the fact that, if they are 
removed by precipitation as by oxalates, no clotting will take place 
even after the addition of a large amount of active rennin. Immedh 
ate clotting takes place, however, when the necessary lime salts. are 
restored. Many observers now hold that this rennet action is not the 
property of a specific ferment but simply another phase of the action 
of pepsin. For this view, which has been put forward by well- 
known workers, there is. much to be said and certainly the power of 
curdling milk is not confined to the stomach, but has been found in 
various tissue extracts, and, indeed, wherever proteolytic enzymes 
are found. 

The speed with which the stomach is emptied depends to a great 
extent on the nature of the food. Plain water leaves the stomach 
almost at once, salt and sugar solutions at a somewhat slower rate. 
Milk under the action of rennin curdles. The whey rapidly leaves the 
stomach, whereas the casein and fat are retained for further treat- 
ment. On a mixed diet, emptying of the stomach in man proceeds 
very slowly, requiring about four hours. Cannon, by feeding with 
food impregnated with bismuth and using X-rays, showed that 
carbohydrates leave most rapidly, then mixtures of carbohydrates and 
proteins, then proteins, then fats, and finally mixtures of fats and 
proteins. The diet which remains longest in the stomach is a 
mixture of fats and proteins — rich food, as it is popularly called. 
Here two factors enter to prevent rapid emptying: (1) the presence 
of much fat, and (2) the acid secretion engendered by the abundant 
protein. 

There is no doubt that fats present in fine emulsion can be de- 
composed in the stomach. The action proceeds in a medium which 
is slightly acid or neutral, being entirely prevented by the presence 
of strong acids and alkalis. Many workers believe this gastrolipase 
to be of pancreatic or intestinal origin, and suppose that it gains 
entrance to the stomach by a reflux flow through the pylorus. 
Evidence is accumulating to show that this view is correct. 

By means of pepsin and gastrolipase proteins and fats are dealt 
with. No specific enzyme for carbohydrates has been found in the 
stomach, in man. Certainly a small amount of polysaccharide 
decomposition takes place, but this is dependent (1) on the ptyalin 
which comes from the mouth, and (2) on a certain amount of hydro- 
lysis due to the action of the free hydrochloric acid. 

4. Digestion in the Intestine . — The passage of food from the 
stomach to the intestine will be considered, later. The food 
so far digested in the stomach is known as chyme, and it is passed 
on to undergo intestinal digestion under the influence of (1) 
the enzymes of the pancreas, and (2) of other enzymes present 
in the different secretions of the intestine. Digestion in the 
intestine may accordingly be described under these two heads.. > 

( a ) Pancreatic Digestion . — The pancreatic juice is the secretion 
from the pancreas and is discharged into the duodenum. The 
secretion obtained from a fistula of the pancreatic duct varies 
in character according to wdiether the opening into the duct 
has been made recently or some time before the examination. 
It is a clear, usually thin fluid with a specific gravity of about 
1008, and with an alkaline reaction. It contains a certain 
amount of protein and ash. The most important inorganic 
constituent is sodium carbonate, 'which gives the alkaline re- 
action (alkalinity is, as NaOH = o*47%). This alkaline salt, 
along with that contained in the intestinal juice, plays an im- 
portant part in neutralizing the acid chyme. 

In the pancreatic secretion there are at least three Important 
enzymes, each with a definite action: (a) trypsin, the proteolytic 
enzyme which brings about the further breakdown of the food 
proteins; (6) a diastase which deals with the carbohydrates, and 
(c) a lipase which acts on the fats. 

(a) Trypsin— This ferment, in the form in which it is secreted — 
trypsinogen— is inert. Before it can exert its hydrolytic action it must 
be activated. This activation is brought about by another enzyme 
which is found in the intestinal, tract — enterokinase. The con- 
version is brought about as soon as the trypsinogen comes into con- 
tact with the enterokinase, the merest trace of which suffices to 
activate a large amount of trypsinogen. 

Trypsin acts on the protein just as pepsin does, by bringing about 
hydrolytic changes. It differs from the latter in acting best in an 
I alkaline or neutral medium. Its effect is much more energetic than 
| that of pepsin, so that the protein molecule is more completely 
decomposed. x Whilst it generally finishes the decomposition which 
I the pepsin has begun, it can break down the original protein quite as 
| easily if not more easily than does pepsin, and it carries the splitting 
as far as the comparatively simple crystalline bodies, the amino 
acids, or groups of these, the polypeptides, bodies intermediate 
between the complex peptones arid the simple amino acids ©f which 
the protein is built up, 


irom tne rouowing taDie tnese proteins vary iairiy wiaeiy in 
portion of amino acids which they contain. ; 

100 Grammes Protein yielded 



Casei nogen. 

Gelatine. 

. 

Globine 
from Oxy- 
haemoglobine. 

... 

Elastine. 

coll 


16-5 


25*75 

le . 

o -9 

o-8 

4-19 

6*58 

ne . 

10-5 

2-1 

29-04 

21-38 

me . 

3*1 

5*2 

2-34 

1-74 

^alanine 

3*2 

o -4 

4.24 

3-89 

mic acid 

10-7 

o-88 

i *73 

0-76 

tic acid 

1-2 

0*56 

4*43 

le • . 

0-065 


031 


: . . . . 

0-23 


0-56 


*oline . 

0*25 

3 *o 

1*04 


ine 

4*5 


i *33 ! 

o *34 

2 . 1 

5*80 

2-75 

4*28 


[ine • 

2*59 

0-40 

10-96 


ine , • . 

4*84 

7-62 

5*42 

0-3 

ophane 

i*5 


Present 



her any of the polypeptides found in digestion are further 
down in the course of normal pancreatic digestion is a nioot 
ut E. Fischer and E. Abderhalden have shown that many of 
tfietic polypeptides prepared by them can be broken into 
mstituents by the action of trypsin. The previous peptic 
n seems to play some part in the extent to which tryptic 
n is carried out, as one of these observers has demonstrated 
>tein digested first with pepsin and then with trypsin gives a 
yield of polypeptide and a larger yield of monamino acids 
len digestion has been carried out with try psin^ alone. 
astase . — This ferment is found in the pancreatic juice appa- 
secreted in an active form, although ^ some observers hold 
ilso is secreted in a zymogen form. It is practically identical 
ction with the ptyalin of the saliva, converting starch into 
. It deals with all the starchy food which has escaped con- 
into the simple sugars by the ptyalin. ^ 

; >ase . — Most of this ferment, if not alt, is apparently secreted 
:orm of a zymogen. There is evidence that the bile is the 
ng agent here, just as the enterokinase acts in the case of 
Lipase can act in any medium acid, neutral, and alkaline, 
h on emulsified and non-emulsified fats. It converts the fats 
ocess of hydrolysis into fatty acids and glycerin. Kastle and 
hart found that not only can this enzyme break up fats into 
mponents, but that it also has the power to act in the reverse 
n,.a,nd in. this way bring about the union of fatty acids and 
l so as t,o form fats, a process which occurs in the intestinal 
al cells after absorption. 

[dition to these three enzymes the pancreatic juice may con- 
aces of others, for example, a rennet-like ferment which 
milk. This again, as in the case of the stomach rennet, 
by some to be only another phase of proteolytic action, 
i is also said to be present in small amount, as is also, lactase 
ertain conditions. Ih pancreatic, as in gastric digestion, the 
of the food is said to play a part in controlling, the amount 
; composition of the secretion with respect to its ferments. 
;ion, if it does exist, is not very well defined. 

\tesiinal Digestion . — By this is meant the other digestive 
es which go on in the intestine under the action of the 
>n of Lieberktihn’s follicles — the succus enter icus. This 
llowish, often opalescent, strongly alkaline fluid. The 
ty is due to the presence of sodium carbonate. It con- 
small amount of protein, shed epithelial cells, &c. The 
>n of some 170 c.c. in 24 hours has been observed in a 
oop of human intestine by H. S. Hamburger and E. 
, but it is almost impossible to get a measure of the actual 
; of secretion from the whole gut. Most of the ferments 
jent in very small amount in the intestinal juice. They seem 
ictually within the epithelial lining of the intestine, for 
s made from the intestinal mucous membrane are richer 
tents than the secretion. 

trently the intestinal secretion contains no trace of a ferment 
native protein, but a ferment — erepsin — is present in fair 
; in the intestinal mucous membrane and in small amount in 
:retion, which acts in an alkaline medium on proteoses, 
;s, and on casein, converting them into crystalline products 
lature of amino acids. 

her ferment, arginase, has been isolated from the intestinal 
i m membrane by A. Kossel and H. D. Dakin, which splits the 
5 adid arginin into urea and orriithin. A lipase has also been 


ijeverai carponyarate nyaroiysing enzymes nave. Deen described 
in the small intestine. Invertin, the ferment which splits cane-sugar, 
is present in small amount in the secretion, more abundantly in the 
extract of mucous membrane. In all probability it deals with the 
saccharose after or in process of absorption. Maltase is also present 
in large amount, and here again in greater amount in the extract 
than in the secretion. The presence of lactase has been much dis- 
cussed, and it seems probable that suckling animals do possess this 
enzyme. Some workers have stated that an intestinal diastase is to 
be found, but,, if so, it is present in very small amount. 

In the large intestine a small amount of erepsin has been dis- 
covered at the upper end.. Any. digestion which does take place is 
probably either bacterial in origin, or due to ferments which have 
originated in the lower end of the small intestine, and which have 
been carried down. 

5. Bile . — This fluid, in all probability, has little direct action 
in ordinary digestion, although it contains substances which 
act indirectly. The bile salts act as solvents for fats and fatty 
acids, and as activators of pancreatic lipase. The salts also 
serve to keep cholestrin in solution. Bile is to be looked upon 
rather as the excretion, the result of the hepatic metabolism, 
than as a digestive juice. Various workers have shown that 
when the bile is prevented from entering the intestine owing 
to a fistula having been made, the animal or patient may con- 
tinue to enjoy good health, thus proving that this fluid is not 
essential to any of the digestive processes which normally take 
place. 

Bile as secreted has an orange-brown colour, but the colour varies 
according to the pigment present. It is more or less viscous (not 
so viscous as bile taken from the gall bladder) and has a specific 
gravity of about 1010. It has a slightly, alkaline reaction, a bitter 
taste and a characteristic smell. The daily output is, for a normal 
individual, over 500 c.c. On analysis it is found to have over 2 % of 
solids, of which more than half are organic. It contains in addition 
to a nucleo-albu min, derived mainly from the bile passages and gall 
bladder, bile acids, bile pigments, cholesterin, lecithin, fats, &c. The 
most abundant solids are the salts of the bile acids, of which in man 
the most important is sodium glycocholate, sodium taurocholate 
being present in very small amount. The bile acids are formed in 
the liver cells, and when the duct is ligatured they tend to accumu- 
late in the blood. 

The pigments amount to only about 0-2 %. In human bile the 
chief pigment is bilirubin, whilst in herbivora biliverdin is more 
abundant. They are derived from the haemoglobin of the blood, 
but the pigments are iron-free. They may be regarded as purely 
excretory products arising from the breakdown of the haemoglobin 
of effete blood corpuscles. 

Cholesterin is a monatomic alcohol, and is probably a waste pro- 
duct. It occurs in the bile only in small amount, and there is some 
evidence that it is not secreted by the liver cells but is added to the 
bile from tfie bile passages. Fats and lecithin are both derived from 
the liver cells. Of the inorganic constituents phosphate of calcium 
is the most abundant. 

The secretion of bile is practically continuous, but it seems to enter 
the duodenum intermittently. The taking of food increases the flow 
of bile, the amount of. the increase depending to a certain extent on 
the nature of the food. A protein meal has been found to have the 
greatest effect and a carbohydrate one the least. The entry of the 
acid chyme into the duodenum is the stimulus which brings about the 
ejection of the bile. Pressure on the liver also seems to cause a flow 
(see section II.). 

In connexion with bile secretion attention may be drawn here to a 
peculiar enterohepatic circulation which is stated to exist. The bile 
salts are partly absorbed from the intestine, to be carried again by 
the portal blood to the liver and to be again eliminated. By this 
circulation the entrance of various alkaloidal and ptomaine poisons 
into the general circulation may be prevented. 

Faeces . — -The bulk of the waste matter arising from the foods along 
with the secretions from the alimentary canal form the faeces. On 
an absorbable diet the faeces are almost purely intestinal in origin. 
As a channel of excretion of nitrogenous metabolic waste products 
they are not very important, although the work of C. Voit indicates 
that they do play a certain part. The nature of the excreted nitrogen- 
ous substances has not been fully examined. Of the inorganic con- 
stituents iron is probably for the most part excreted into the large 
intestine. It is, however, very difficult to come to any definite con- 
clusion as to what is unabsorbed material and what excreted. 

II. The Mode of Formation of the Digestive 
Secretions 

1. Salivary Glands . — The secretion from the various glands 
is generally evoked by nervous impulses, through the secretory 





maxillary gland) ana a general dilatation of the blood-vessels 
plying the gland. The same is the case in the sublingual 
id. In addition to the chorda tympani fibres also pass to 
gland through ' the cendcah s}^mpathetic, and when these 
stimulated the saliva excreted is viscous and turbid) arid 
tains much solid, matter, while the bloods vessels are con- 
:ted. The conclusion: formerly drawn was that the flow of 
va was dependent on the increased blood supply. But it 
been definitely proved that true secretory fibres exist. If 
>pine be administered, before stimulation, of the chorda 
lpani, the dilatation of the vessels takes place, but no flow 
aliva. Further, if the circulation be cut off from the gland 
stimulation of the diorda t}^mpani may cause a temporary 
r of saliva. 

he parotid gland ig supplied by the a uric ulo -temporal nerve which 
ives its secreting fibres from the glossopharyngeal. Stimulation 
hese fibres' brings about an abundant watery secretion poor in 
Is.’ Stimulation of the sympathetic fibres system is not followed 
my salivary flow, yet it has an effect on the gland, for, if after the 
pathetic has been stimulated a secretion be evoked by stimula- 
of the glossopharyngeal nerve, the saliva secreted is very rich in 
mic solids. 

Gastric Glands . — The control of the gastric secretion seems 
3e under two entirely different mechanisms. Eawlow has 
rlv shown that the stomach is supplied with secretory nerves 
ch reach that organ through the vagus. The stimuli which 
:g these nerves into action are the sight, the odour or the taste 
sod. That the course of the stimulus is. through the vagus 
town by the fact that an abundant flow of juice may be caused 
mg as the vagi are intact, but this flow does not take place 
n these nerves are cut. Between , the stimulation and the 
etion there is a lengthy latent time amounting to several 
utes. The other stimulus of the secretion is apparently a 
meal one. Pawlow states that mechanical stimulation of 
mucous membrane fails to bring about a flow of juice, but 
umont in his classical observation on the stomach of St 
'tin found that the insertion of a tube did cause a flow. There 
r be certain substances either present in the food or developed 
he course of digestion, which directly stimulate. the secretion 
inally started by a nervous reflex, E. Starling has drawn 
ntion to this : chemical mode of stimulating different organs, 
ihe substances known and unknown which evoke. the action, 
pves the name of hormones, and such lc hormone ” action 
ioes not limit merely to the secretory organs but extends 
11 cases where one organ is stimulated by chemical products 
ted in the same or another organ. Attention has already 
1 drawn to the influence of different food-stuffs on the amount 
nature of the gastric secretion. 

Pancreatic Secretion — The stimuli which evoke this secre- 
are again two in number. Many have failed to demonstrate 
.the, secretion of. the pancreas is under nervous control, but 
low and his school, have shown that stimulation of the vagus 
ces a secretion of pancreatic juice. This flow, as in the case 
he stomach, has a latent period of several minutes. Most 
lern workers hold that the most effective stimulus to the 
:reatic flow is: th.e chemical one— a hormone discovered by 
Bayiiss and E. Starling, who found that extracts of the 
ienal mucous membrane made with dilute hydrochloric 
when injected into the blood caused a flow of pancreatic 
The active substance present in this extract is knowm as 
:retin/’ and is supposed to be formed under natural conditions 
he action of the acid chyme on a prosecretin; This secretin 
at of the ordinary zymin nature, as it is not destroyed by 
ng and is soluble in alcohol. The secretin when formed 
t be absorbed into the blood and then carried round the 
ilation to the pancreas before it can act. • s *- 
Intestinal Juice . — The mode of action of the stimuli which 
;e*this secretion has not yet been fully investigated. As 
been stated, it is quite possible that very little ferment is 
^ted, and that ferment .action mainly takes place within I 
cells after the various substances have been absorbed., I 


III. Motor Mechanism of the Alimentary Canal 

Mastication .—' This is a' purely voluntary act, and consists of 
a great variety of movements produced by the various muscles in 
' connexion with the lower jaw. By the act of chewing the food 
I is thoroughlyhroken up and intimately mixed with the saliva. 

‘ Deglutition . — The food after thorough mastication is collected 

on the surface of the tongue, principally by the action (voluntary) 
of the buccinator muscles, and by the contraction of the tongue 
muscles it ; is passed backwards. As soon as the food by the 
: action of the tongue enters the pillars of the fauces the action 
becomes involuntary and: reflex. The soft palate is raised to 
prevent the food entering the nasal cavity, and the larynx 
I is shut off by closure of the glottis, and approximation of the 
arytenoid cartilages to one another and to the back of the 
epiglottis. The food is now passed on into the oesophagus 
proper by the constrictors of The pharynx. In the oesophagus 
the downward movement varies with the nature of the food 
swallowed. If it be fluid it reaches the lower end of the oeso- 
phagus in, about three seconds and lies at the lower end of the 
gullet for two or three seconds * before entering the stomach. 
When the consistency is firmer the progress downwards is much 
slovrer. Either by the force exerted by the wave of contraction 
passing down the gullet or by some inhibition pf the sphincter, 
the- cardiac orifice opens and permits the food to enter the 
stomach. 

Stomach Movements .' — For our knowledge of these we are 
indebted principally to the work of Cannon, who studied them 
by feeding an animal with food containing bismuth and then 
following the movements of the shadow of the food on a screen by 
means of the X-rays. Soon after food. is taken it is found that 
a contraction begins somewhere about the middle of the stomach 
and slowly passes towards the pylorus. This is followed by 
others, in man at regular intervals of about twenty seconds, so 
that the pyloric part of .the organ is soon in active peristalsis. 
The fundus of the stomach is not actively concerned in these 
movements;. it simply acts as a reservoir. At certain periods, 
but not with each peristaltic wave, the p 3 doric sphincter relaxes 
and allows a portion of the fluid acid chyme to escape into the 
duodenum. It only opens when stimulated, by fluid material; 
if solid food be forced against it it remains tightly closed. 
Grutzner, by experiments with feeding with different coloured 
foods, has shown that the food at the fundus may remain un- 
disturbed for quite prolonged periods. In this connexion it 
must be remembered, of . course, that the food is not lying loose 
in a sack larger than the contents. The cavity of the stomach 
is only the size of the amount of food present; in other words, 
the food exactly fills the cavity. The motor nerve fibres to the 
stomach run in the vagi, which also contain fibres inhibitory to 
the cardiac sphincter. The splanchnic nerves mainly contain 
inhibitory fibres. The automatic movements are probably in 
connexion with the intrinsic plexus of Auerbach, since they con- 
tinue after section of the extrinsic nerves. 

Intestinal Movements . — L The intestines owe their peculiar 
movements to the’ arrangement of their muscular coats, which 
are disposed in two layers, an inner circular, and an outer longi- 
tudinal. The movements are of two kinds, the so-called swaying 
myogenic contraction and the peristaltic waves. The former 
are rapid and have very little to do with the downward movement 
of the contents. Probably their action is to mix the contents, 
since Cannon has shown that these contents, in the lower animals 
at least, get divided into segments. From time, to time the 
separated segments are caught in the course of a peristaltic 
wave and carried downward a short distance. Then- again in 
their new situation the rhythmic contractions break up the 
contents anew. .. 

The peristaltic movements are much more powerful. Under 
normal conditions they begin at the pylorus and passing down- 
wards carry , the intestinal contents onwards. The noriiial 
movement progresses slowly, although under abnormal conditions 


ite. The muscular coat in front of the Contracting zone is 
ed, as is that behind the wave. The waves are probably 
mainly to the circular fibres, the longitudinal pulling the 
up over the contents as they are forced onwards. The 
iward movement, seems to be due to some definite arrange- 
. within the intestinal wall, since it has been shown that, 
t a segment of bowel has been cut out and then the continuity 
e canal made good by fixing the section so' that the lower 
)f the excised portion is fixed to the upper divided end of the 
gut, upward peristalsis takes place in this segment. An 
peristalsis has been described in which . the movements 
ill towards the stomach. Under certain conditions the 
duct ion of foreign substances, as hairs, &c., may evoke such 
peristaltic waves. . 

te rhythmical movements are held by some to be purely 
;enic in origin, as they still continue after section of alt the 
js and when the intrinsic ganglia in the intestinal wall have 
thrown out of action by the application of nicotine.: But 
t work by R. Magnus would tend to show, that they are 
‘oiled by Auerbach’s plexus. Peristaltic waves, on > the 
“hand, according to W. Bayliss and E. Starling, although 
continue and indeed may become more energetic., after 
)n of. the extrinsic nerves, are prevented by the application 
cotine and cocaine; in other words, it is presumed that 
talsis 1 is ■ a complicated' reflex action through the ; intrinsic 
!ia. The intestines are therefore not dependent for their 
;ment on their connexion with the central nervous system, 
ugh of course their activity is more or less regulated by 
a ’connexion. 

regards the movements of the large intestine, they resemble 
■.of- the small, although they are much less frequent. The, 
ird movement is slow, thus permitting of the solidification 
e contents by the removal of the water. In the first part 
e large intestine anti-peristaltic movements are frequent, 
*egular peristaltic downward movements only becoming 
inent when the descending colon is reached to carry contents 
e rectum. The anti-peristalsis serves a useful purpose in 
g time for the absorption of the fluid in the formation of 
5. The rate at which the contents travel along the intestine 
5 greatly. Under average conditions the food residue 
es the ileo-caecal valve between the small and large intes- 
it about four to four and a' half hours after a meal, while 
.es. nine hours to reach the splenic flexure of the colon. 

'aecalion.—p ood residues, cellular debris and substances derived 
the various secretions of the gastrointestinal tract are forced 
wards' by peristalsis, and eventually^ reach' the rectum and 
lulate there as the, faeces. The pressure of the solid arid semi- 
mass gives rise to a definite sensation and a desire'to empty the 
n. The faeces are retained within the canal partly by the 
mtal direction of the rectum before it opens. into the anal canal, 
tartly by the action of two sphincter muscles. At the act of 
ration the strong internal sphincter is first of all relaxed, but 
> the rectal stimulus is very strong, the external can be kept, 
icted, as it is to a certain extent, under the control of the will, 
ict of defaecation normally is partly voluntary arid partly 
intary. The voluntary part consists in the contraction of the 
ninal muscles, the closure of the glottis, and the relaxation of 
eternal sphincter and of the levator ani muscle, thus allowing 
orizontal part of the rectum to become more vertical; the 
intary in. the energetic contractions of the muscular walls of the 
and rectum which sweep the contents of the whole colon 
wards. There is a centre In the lumbar enlargement of the 
cord which presides over the sphincter muscles and probably 
:he whole involuntary mechanism of defaecation. 
niting .- — Sometimes the gastric contents are ejected through 
irdiac opening of the stcmach instead of through the pylorus, 
ict is a reflex one, probabty originally protective in nature, 
ion of the gastric mucous membrane being the most frequent 
The act is generally preceded by a feeling of nausea and a 
is salivation, succeeded by a series of powerful' expiratory 
» with the glottis closed. .The diaphragm is held firmlycon- 
d, then a convulsive contraction of the abdominal muscles with 
lltafteous opening of the cardiac orifice of the stomach brings 
the sudden ejection of the contents. The wall of the stomach 
ilso contract and press upon the contents. . During the act the 
3 is firmly closed, and at the same time, if the act be ndt : too 


IV. Absorption 

Mouth, — -No. absorption of food-stuffs’ takes place here. 

Stomach. — -Absorption from the stomach occurs only to a small 
extent. Water passes rapidly through the stomach and is 
practically, unabsorbed. Salts ar,e apparently absorbed in a 
limited amount from their watery solution, the extent of absorp- 
tion depending to some extent on the concentration of the 
solution. Sugar is also absorbed to a small extent from its 
solution^ the greater the concentration, the. greater being the 
amount of sugar taken up. Alcohol is readily absorbed from the 
stomach. A small amount of the products of protein digestion 
may be absorbed. There is no evidence that fats are absorbed 
under any conditions in the stomach. 

Intestine . — The greatest absorption of the foods takes place in 
the intestine, especially in the small intestine. It has been shown 
that over 85% of the protein has disappeared before the lower 
end of the small intestine is reached. How does the absorption 
take place?: There are two channels for the removal of the 
material, from the intestine: (r) the blood capillaries spread 
in the villi, and (2) the lacteais also present in the villi. The 
foods may reach the blood direct or through the various lymph 
channels into the thoracic duct and finally into the blood. 
The lacteais of the villi are channels for the absorption of the 
fatty parts of the food. The products of the digestion of the 
proteins and carbohydrates reach the body directl}* through 
the capillaries, via the portal system. 

Can absorption be explained by the ordinary laws of diffusion 
and osmosis, or are there certain selective activities of the living 
epithelial lining ? The work of R. Heidenhain, E, Weymouth 
Reid, and others shows dearly that whatever part the physical 
laws play in this exchange, there are other activities also at work. 
For instance, an animal’s own serum can be readily absorbed 
from its intestine, as can also salt and other solutions of higher 
concentration than that of the blood. Such absorption cannot 
be explained, by ordinary physical laws. In all such cases of 
absorption the epithelial lining of the gut must be intact and. 
uninjured. , 0 . Cohnheim and others have shown that when the 
epithelial lining is .damaged or destroyed, the intestinal wall 
behaves like any other animal membrane, and the physical laws 
governing osmotic pressure come into play. Whether the nervous 
system plays any part in this absorption is not yet determined. 

The form in which the various products resulting from digestion 
are absorbed must next be considered. 

Carbohydrates.- — These^ reach the body, as already mentioned, by 
way of the blood, and in the form of monosaccharides or simple 
sugars. F. Rohmanrr found that the. absorption of the disaccharides 
is dependent on the invert ferment action, and not upon their osmotic 
characters. E. Weinland too has shown that if lactose be put into 
a lactase-free intestine, no absorption takes place, the lactose gradu- 
ally disappearing under bacterial action, whereas when the ferment 
lactase is present glucose and galactose the products of its splitting 
are absorbed as readily as cane-sugar and maltose. • E. Voit has 
also demonstrated the fact that the body deals with its carbohydrate 
supply in the form of mono-saccharides. He injected solutions of 
various sugars, mono- and di-saccharides, and found that the simple 
sugars were retained, whereas the double sugars were excreted in the 
urine. The only di-saccharide which can be dealt v/ith in the body 
is maltose, as there is a maltase -present in the blood which splits it. 
Carbohydrates which are not absorbed from the intestine are dis- 
posed of by bacterial action, giving rise to various fatty acids, carbon 
dioxide, &c. 

Fats. -Fats are absorbed from the intestine in the form of fatty 
acids and glycerin; i.e. in the form in which they exist after the 
action of the lipase. That a resynthesis takes place in the epithelium 
is shown by the fact that fatty acids are of equal value with fat as a 
source of energy, and that as fat absorption goes on fat droplets are 
seen to grow in the protoplasm away from the free margin of the cells. 
As already mentioned, the fat is removed by the lacteais from the 
cells to the thoracic duct, and then to the general circulation. A 
small amount of the fat may pass, into the body via the blood, but 
this is practically all retained by the liver. The amount of fat 
absorbed depends a good deal on the nature of the fat, especially 
with reference to its melting-point, fats of low melting-point being 
most readily taken up. 

Protein . — The older workers held that the protein was absorbed in 


m. i ne result oi tne most recent work: tends to snow tnat tne 
rial is absorbed in the form of the amino acids either simple or in 
ilex groups, the polypeptides, and that if proteoses or peptones 
>sorbed they are attacked by the intra-cellular enzyme erepsin, 
1 breaks them down into the simpler products as soon as they 
ithin the intestinal mucous membrane. Certain proteins appear 
absorbed unchanged ; for instance, blood serum disappears from 
itestine without apparently any change through zymin attack, 
fact is made use of in practical medicine, as, when administra- 
)f food by the mouth is impossible, patients are frequently kept 
by the giving of nutrient enemata. That the food thus given is 
bed is shown by the increase of nitrogen excretion in the urine, 
the large intestine very little absorption of nutrient matter takes 
under normal conditions, mainly of course because most of the 
bable material is removed whilst the food is in the small 
tine. That protein matter can be absorbed is shown by the 
5 statement regarding nutrient enemata. The principal sub- 
e absorbed here is water ; and thus the excreta become firm and 
?d. 

V. Metabolism 

all living matter there is a constant cycle of chemical 
ges going on, a constant breaking down (catabolism), and a 
Spondingly constant building ‘up (anabolism). Unless the 
er is covered by the latter wasting and finally death must 
rvene. These two changes together make up the metabolism, 
the study of this involves a study of the fate of the food 
•bed both when it is used immediately and after it has been 
d in the tissues of the body. Protein matter is undoubtedly 
nain constituent of protoplasm, but in what form it exists 
. is absolutely unknown. One thing is certain, that for the 
tenance of life a constant supply of protein matter is 
,sary. In fact it might be said that this is the essential 
and keeps the body alive, fats and carbohydrates being 
ly subsidiary. In the mammalian organism with which we 
pecially concerned a supply of these latter substances is also 
isary to yield the energy required. The amounts of these 
us food stuffs which should be present in a suitable diet are 
with under Dietetics (q.v.). Here we are only concerned 
the part' played by the different materials in the various 
ical changes which are the basis of vital activity. 

>t many years ago physiologists w r ere very much in the 
ion of unskilled labourers- who saw loads of heterogeneous 
rial being “ dumped 7i for building purposes, but who did 
:now for what particular purpose each individual substance 
.lsed. Thanks, however, to the brilliant work of E. Fischer 
re no longer in this position. Gradually our knowledge is 
; broadened by actual facts obtained by direct experiment, 

■ inference from previous experiments. But it is still far from 
>lete. It is only possible to outline- what is at present known 
t the part played by the different food constituents in 
bolism. 

oleins . — Since these alone contain the nitrogen necessary for 
uilding up and repair of the tissues they are essential and will 
?alt with first. In considering the digestion of proteins it was 
n that in all probability all protein food was reduced in the 
:ine to comparatively simple crystalline bodies, O. Loewi has 
n that an animal can be maintained in health without loss of 
it by feeding it on a diet consisting of amino acids obtained by 
nged pancreatic digestion in place of proteins. In addition to 
acids abundant carbohydrates and fats were given. It has 
been shown that the presence of carbohydrate a certain amount 
ibsolutcly essential before utilization of the amino acids can take 
. Further, it has been demonstrated that only a mere fraction 
Le total amino acids resulting from pancreatic digestion is 
ient as the- source of nitrogen supply for the animal organism. 
m\y so, but, in spite of the attempt to insist on the polypeptides 
ing the valuable nuclei for the rebuilding up of protein in the 
, it has been shown that mixtures of amino acids from which the 
peptides have been removed can serve as the nitrogen supply, 
lat then does the body gain by breaking down food material to 
simple bodies, if it is immediately to be resynthesized ? This 
>lete breakdown appears to be to facilitate rebuilding. The 
in in the protoplasm of each animal is characteristic and to build 
lese different proteins the material must be separated into its 
:i. An experiment carried out by E. Abderhalden shows this 
clearly. A protein gliadin absolutely different in constitution 
the proteins of blood plasma was fed to an animal from which 
i of its blood had been removed, so that an active reformation 


iresniy lorming serum protein could. be radically cnanged. t>ut tne 
newly-formed serum was found to be exactly the same in constitution 
as the old. The tissues had selected simply those nuclei of the 
gliadin which were required and had rejected the others. 

In addition to this breakdown of protein in the intestine, another 
factor of importance comes into play. After absorption from the 
lumen of the gut the amino acids are not wholly conveyed as such by 
the portal blood to the liver. That the portal blood contains 'a 
greater amount of ammonia than the systemic blood has long been 
known, and Jacoby and Lang have shown that many tissues, and 
among them the intestinal tissues, are able to split off from the 
amino acids their amino group HH 2 . Thus it would seem probable 
that any excess of the amino acids formed does not reach the liver 
as such but denitrified as members of the fatty acid series. The 
ammonia split off is also conveyed to the liver and is excreted for the 
most part as urea, within the first few hours after a protein meal; 
Thus, in all probability very early after absorption and before the 
products of digestion enter into combination or any synthesis occurs, 
all excess of the absorbed nitrogen is disposed of. The rest of the 
products circulate in the blood, yielding to the cells the materials of 
which they are in need. On the other hand some investigators still 
hold that resynthesis into a neutral protein like serum albumin takes 
place in the intestinal wall immediately after absorption of the digest 
products. That the leucocytes play an important part in carrying 
the products of protein digestion to the tissues is indicated by the 
enormous increase in their number which occurs during the digestion 
and absorption of protein foods. Hove they act, whether simply as 
carriers of the products of protein digestion combined or uncombined, 
and how they give the material to the tissues is unknown. 

Carbohydrates are generally assumed simply to serve the purpose 
of yielding energy in their combustion to COo and H 2 0 , and to act as 
protein sparers, i.e . they save the ingestion of large amounts of 
costly protein material as a source of energy. There may, however, 
be other activities in which the ingested sugars play a part, for 
instance, in the utilization of the nitrogen of proteins. It has already 
been indicated that the nitrogen in the products of pancreatic diges- 
tion can be used only when a sufficient amount of carbohydrates is 
given at the same time. Only carbohydrates seem to be able to do 
this, for it has been found that when isodynamic amounts of fat are 
given the utilization docs not take place. 

When taken into the body in excess of the immediate require- 
ments the sugar is not utilized all at once, but any excess is stored in 
the form of glycogen both in the liver and the muscles. This glycogen 
is an insoluble polysaccharide, and is only utilized according to the 
requirements of the body, especially during muscular exertion. 
Carbohydrates, when taken in in excess, are also stored in the tissues 
in the form of fat. This was demonstrated by the feeding experi- 
ments of Lawes and Gilbert at Rothamstead. They took two young 
pigs of a litter, killed and analysed one, then fed the other for a 
definite time upon food of known composition, determining the 
amount. of protein absorbed by analysing the urine and the faeces. 
They then killed the pig and by analysis ascertained the amount 
of fat put on. They found that this was far in excess of the amount 
of the protein of the food which had been absorbed and was also in 
excess of what could have been formed from the small amount of fat 
in the food. The fat must therefore have been formed from the 
carbohydrates of the food. The consumption of larger amounts of 
sugar than, can be used or stored as glycogen results in its passing 
straight through the body and being excreted in the urine. This 
condition is known as alimentary glycosuria. The power of using 
and storing sugar varies greatly in different individuals and in the 
same individual at different times. 

Fats . — The fats simply serve as stores of energy. After ingestion, 
if in small amount, they are, like carbohydrates, oxidized to the same 
final products CO2, and H2O. If in larger amount they are stored as 
fat, to serve as a reserve in case of need, in the body tissues. Like 
the carbohydrates they serve as the sources of part of the energy 
dissipated as heat, but they are not so efficient as sparers of protein 
material, evidently in part at least because they are less easily 
digested and absorbed. 

Factors which influence Normal Metabolism . 

I. Fasting. — During fasting the body draws upon its own reserve 
of stored material for the requirements in the production of energy, 
and the rate of breakdown varies with the energy requirements.. 
An individual who is kept warm in bed therefore stands fasting 
longer than one who is compelled to take exercise in a cold place. 
The breakdown of tissue during the early days of a fast is much 
greater than later, for as the fast progresses the body becomes more 
economical in its utilization of tissue. During a fast the tissues do. 
not all waste at an equal rate; those which are not essential are 
utilized at a much greater rate than those which are essential to the 
maintenance of the organism. For instance, it has been shown that 
during a fast the skeletal muscles may lose over 40 % of their weight, 
whereas an essential organ like the heart loses only some 3%. 

The essential tissues obtain their nourishment from the less 
essential probably by ferment action, a process which has been 


Muscular Wbrkr — The muscular tissue plays the most important 
1 general metabolism. Not only is muscle the most abundant 
present, but it is constantly active and is the great energy- 
ing machine of the body. Formerly it was believed on the 
■ity of Liebig that muscular work was done at the expense 

f roteirl material, but it has been conclusively shown that 
source of energy in moderate work is the non-protein 
al, carbohydrates and fats; of these the former plays the 
r part in a man on ordinary diet. If, however, the supply of 
trogenous material be insufficient, then the energy has to be 
sd by. the protein and the output of nitrogen is thus increased, 
ions in the amount of creatinin and uric acid (both products 
scte metabolism) excreted have been described. In hard, work 
jmetimes found that there may be no immediate rise in the 
m output on the day of the work, but that an increase is 
:st on the second or third day after. While the excretion of 
sn shows no increase proportionate to the work done, the output 
30 n dioxide produced by the combustion of the carbohydrates 
the fats is increased proportionately to the work done. 
nternal Secretions . — Evidence is accumulating to show that 
dvities of the various tissues of the body are presided over and 
lied not merely by the action of the nervous system but 
y chemical substances, the result of the activity of certain 
.. To these chemical substances, as already stated, the name of 
nes has been given. 

hormone which has been most thoroughly investigated is 
lin, a perfectly definite chemical compound consisting of a 
[ary alcohol linked to a benzene ring. It is a product of the 
1 or medullary part of the suprarenal bodies. .The medullary 
f these organs is developed from the sympathetic part of the 
is system, and adrenalin acts as a stimulant to the termina- 
□f the sympathetic nerves which spring from the thoraco- 
Linal region. These nerves control the small arteries, and the 
ict ion of adrenalin is to cause a powerful contraction of these 
v and as a result a great rise in the arterial blood pressure. 
iis purpose it is now largely used in medicine. The constant 
' of adrenalin in small quantities seems to play an important 
i keeping up the tone of the blood vessels, and when, as a 
of disease of the suprarenals, the supply is cut off a serious 
>f symptoms supervenes. 

id to adrenalin is a hormone derived from the pituitary body. 
Iso causes a. constriction of the small arteries except those of 
iney, which it dilates. An increased flowof-urine is produced, 
he thyroid gland a substance, iodothyrin , is constantly being 
;ed, and this appears to exercise a stimulating action on the 
f chemical exchange in the various tissues. Under its ad- 
ration the waste of both proteins and fats is increased. When 
yroid is removed or destroyed by disease a condition of de- 
i chemical change and mental sluggishness results, accom- 
l often by nervous tremors. 

ifficulty in. explaining these symptoms is caused by the, fact 
i the thyroid are imbedded four small parathyroids, and it is 
le that these produce a special hormone. It 
en suggested that this exercises a particular 
ice upon the nervous system, but further 
ce is wanting. 

well-known effects of removal of the 
or testes on the development and character 
inimal is due to the absence of the special 
ne or hormones of these structures. These 
nes appear to be produced, in the case of 
5tes at least, not in the true genital cells, 
the -intermediate cells, since .it has been 
that ligature of the duct, which leads to 
ction of the genital cells, does not abolish the development 
sexual characters of the animal. 

re is growing evidence that from the ovaries different hormones 
e produced in varying amounts which play an important part 
dating the phenomena of sexual life. 

tkymus gland is a structure lying in the front of the neck, which 
developed at the time of birth, grows very slowly after birth, 
rophies when the age of puberty is reached. In castrated male 
is it continues to grow and persists throughout life. There is 
vidence that it may exercise some effect upon the growth of the 
probably by hormone action. 

creas . — Within recent years it has been shown that the internal 
on of this organ plays a very important part in the metabolism 
ar. When the organ is completely extirpated the animal 
es diabetic, i.e. sugar appears in the urine and the animal 
ites.. How the internal secretion effects the combustion of 
?ar is not yet known. Some workers hold that the action of 
ncreatic internal secretion is to control the sugar formation in 
rious sugar- forming organs, of which the liver is the chief, 
that it dominates the utilization of sugar as a source of 
by the muscles. 

sfi are some of the best-known examples of the way in. which 
uducts of the activity of one organ modify the functions of 


ordination of function in the animal. 

Other factors, besides these already dealt with, play a part in 
modifying the various metabolic processes, as age, temperature, 
climate, &c. Very little, however^ is definitely known about these 
various factors. 

Water and inorganic salts are quite as essential for the well-being 
of the body as the energy-yielding proteins, carbohj^drates and fats. 
They, however, probably undergo little or no change in the body; 
they are excreted pretty much in the same form in which they are 
ingested. Although they are not subjected to any very great change 
yet they- are of immense importance. No animal tissue can carry on 
its work in the absence of the various salts. Many experiments have 
been carried out in which animals have been fed on food as free from 
salts as possible, and, although the food was much in excess of the 
energy requirements., yet all these animals died* whereas other 
animals to which similar food with salts was given throve well. The 
most important acids are hydrochloric and phosphoric, and the 
most important bases sodium of potassium. Calcium and magnesium 
are also of importance, especially where bone formation is taking 
place. Another element of really vital importance is iron, which is 
required for the formation of haemoglobin. 

VI. Excretion 

While we know comparatively little of the intermediate stages 
in the breakdown of the food constituents, and more particularly 
of the protein moiety, our knowledge of the final products of the 
metabolic changes excreted is fairly full. The urine is the main 
channel of excretion for the nitrogenous waste products. CO2, 
arising for the most part from the metabolism of carbohydrates 
and fats, is excreted mainly through the lungs. Water is excreted 
by the lungs, the kidneys and the skin. 

So far no entirely satisfactory explanation has been given of how a 
fluid like urine, having an acid reaction and containing about one 
hundred times as much urea andgenerally more than twice as much 
sodium chloride as the blood, is formed in the kidneys. The urine 
is a yellowish fluid which varies greatly in its depth of colour, from 
pale amber to a deep brown. It has a specific gravity of about 1020, 
varying with the percentage of solids in solution, and it usually has 
an acid reaction, It is a fluid of complex character, containing, as 
already mentioned, practically all the waste nitrogen of the body. 
Among the principal organic substances present are urea, ammonia, 
purins (uric acid and the so-called purin bases, xanthin, &c.), 
creatinin, conjugated sulphates, various aromatic bodies and many 
other substances in small amount, together with the water and 
inorganic salts. 

The following table from Folin gives a good idea of the average 
composition of the urine as regards the nitrogen-containing con- 
stituents, and its variation according to the nature of the diet when 
this is free of creatin creatinin and the precursors of the purins: — 


Ureky which forms the chief nitrogenous constituent, amounting, 
on an ordinary diet to about 30 grins, per diem, is for the most part 
formed in the liver, from ammonia obtained either directly from the 
blood after absorption from the intestine, or resulting from the 
denitrification of the amino acids. It may also arise in part from the 
diamino acids and from uric acid. 

Ammonia is present in the form of ammonium salts, and forms 
about 4% of the total urinary nitrogen. It may exceed this amount 
under certain conditions, for the most part pathological. The 
ammonia is utilized by the body to neutralize acids which arise 
during the various metabolic processes. 

Purins (uric acid, xanthin, hypoxanthin, &c.) are all members of a 
series which have as their common nucleus a body which E. Fischer 
called purin. The most important member of this series is uric acid. 
It forms about 2% of the total urinary nitrogen. Recent work has 
shown that it has two quite definite sources of origin: (1) from 
ingested food containing the precursors, and (2) from the tissue 
metabolism. The first is known as the exogenous source, and the 
second as the endogenous. This acid is chemically known as tri- 
oxy-purin, and may be regarded as the union of two urea molecules 
with a three-carbon chain fatty acid. All the uric acid formed in the 
body is not excreted as such, part, beings as already mentioned, con- 
verted into urea. The amount which is converted into urea varies 



Nitrogen-rich Diet. 

Nitrogen-poor Diet, 

Total nitrogen . . 

Urea nitrogen. ... . 

Ammonia nitrogen . 

Creatinin nitrogen 

Uric acid nitrogen ... 

Undetermined nitrogen 

I4*8-i 8’2 grms. per day 
86*3-89'4% of total ‘ 

3-3- 5-1 % 

3-2- 4-5% .. 

0-5- i-o% 

2-7- 5-3% „ 

4-8- 8-o grms. per day 
62-0-804 % of total 

4- 2-1 1-7 %‘ .. 

5- 5-11-1%. „ 

1-2- 2-4 % „ 

4-8-14-6 % „ 



that uric acid may be synthesized in .the body, but while this is 
ubtediy so in the case of the bird* in the mammal it has not been 
itely established. The other chief purin bodies present in urine 
anthin and hypoxanthin, purins less oxidized than uric acid; 
rst is a dioxypurin, and the second is a monoxypurin. The 
source of total purin supply would seem to be muscle meta- 
n. The mother substances from which all are derived in the 
are the nucleins. These complex bodies are apparently first 
m down by. enzyme action to aminopurins. These in their turn 
their amino groups split off, and then, according to the degree 
idation, the different purin bodies are formed. 
latinin. — The physiological significance of this substance 
yet unknown. , The daily excretion varies little with the 
.cter of the diet, provided, of course, that the diet be creatin 
inin free. It appears to be proportional to the muscular de- 
ment and muscular activity of the individual. Hence it would 
to be derived from the creatin of muscle, a substance which is 
readily : changed into creatinin outside the body. In the body 
on. version of creatin into creatinin seems to be strictly limited, 
lence when creatin is. taken in flesh in the food it tends to appear 
[ch in the urine. It would- seem that it is either in great 
decomposed in the body into what we do not at present know 
at, as suggested by Folin, it may be used as a. specialized food, 
tever its source, after urea and ammonia it is one of the most 
rtant nitrogenous substances excreted, the daily excretion 
; about 1*5 grnis. t 

e sulphur excreted in the urine comes chiefly from the sulphur 
e protein molecule. It is excreted in various forms, (i) As 
>rd inary preformed sulphates, that is, sulphur in the form of 
luric acid combined with the ordinary bases. (2) As ethereal 
iates, that is, in combination with various aromatic substances 
phenol, indol, &c. (3) In the form of so-called neutral sulphur in 
substances as cystin, which are intermediate products in the 
)lete oxidation of sulphur. 

osphorus appears linked to the alkalis and alkaline earths as 
phoric acid. A very small part of the phosphoric add may be 
nated in organic combination such as the glycero-phosphates, &c. 
dium (mostly as sodium chloride), potassium, calcium and 
lesium are the common bases present in the urine. 
ie lungs are the . important channel of excretion for the waste 
uct of carbon metabolism CO2 (see Respiratory System) ; and 
el very important channel for. the excretion of water. As regards 
kin, the sweat carries off a large amount of the water, but it is 
ult to determine the total amount. It has been estimated that 
t 500 c.c. is excreted per diem under normal conditions, 
it contains salts, chiefly sodium chloride, and organic waste 
ucts. Of the organic solids excreted from this source urea forms 
nost important under normal conditions. Under pathological 
itions. especially when there is interference with free renal 
-n, the amount of nitrogenous waste excreted may become quite 
»rtant. There is also a small amount of C 0 2 excreted by this 
nel. 0 >. N. P.; E. P. C.) 

[JTTALL, THOMAS (1786-1859), English botanist and orni- 
Dgist, who lived and worked in America from 18 08 until 1842, 
born at Settle in Yorkshire on the 5th of January 1786, 
spent some years as a journeyman printer in England. Soon 
: going to the United States he was induced by Professor 
i. Barton (1766-18x5) to apply himself to the study of the 
ts of that country. In 1825-1834 he was curator oi 
botanic gardens of Harvard university. In 1834 he crossed 
continent to the Pacific Ocean, and visited the Hawaiian 
ids. Some property having been left him in England on 
lition of his residing on it during part of each year, he left 
irica in 1842, and did not again revisit it except for a short 
: in 1852. He died at St Helens, Lancashire, on the 10th of 
[ember 1859. 

impst the whole of his scientific work was done in the United 
es, and his published works appeared there. The more im- 
ant of these are. The Genera of North American Plants, and 
italogue of the Species to the year 1817 (2 vols., 1818); Journal 
'ravels into the Arkansas Territory during the year 1819 (1821); 
North American Sylva: Trees not described by F. A. Michaux (3 
1842-1849); Manual of the Ornithology of the United States 
of Canada (1832 and 1834); and numerous papers in American 
itific periodicals. 

UWARA ELIYA, a town and sanatorium of' Ceylon. Pop. 
>1) 5026, -with 1000 additional visitors during the season, 
i situated 6240 ft. above sea-level, with the highest mountain 
ie island, Pedrotallagalla, towering over the plain for 2056 ft. 
e. Nuwara Eliya is reached from Colombo by railway, 
t hours to Namuoya, and thence, by a light 2|-ft.-gauge fine, 


sums have. been spent by the government in improving the place. 

, NUX VOMICA, a poisonous drug, consisting of the seed: of 
Strychnos Nux- Vomica, a tree belonging to the natural order 
Loganiaceae, indigenous to most parts of India, and found also 
in ’Burma, Siam,- Cochin China and northern Australia.. The 
tree is of moderate size, with a short, thick, often crooked, stem, 
and ovate entire leaves, marked with three to five veins radiating 
from the base bf the leaf. The flowers are small, greenish -white 
and tubular, and are arranged in terminal corymbs. The fruit 
is of the size of a small orange, and has a thin hard shell, enclosing 
a bitter, gelatinous white pulp, in which from x to 5 seeds: are 
vertically, embedded. The seed is disk-shaped; rather less than 
1 in. in diameter, and about \ in. in thickness, slightly depressed 
towards the centre, and in some varieties furnished with an acute 
keel-like ridge at the margin. The external surface of the seed 
is of a greyish-green colour and satiny appearance, due to a 
coating of appressed silky hairs. The interior of the seed consists 
chiefly of horny albumen, which is easily divided along its, outer 
edge into halves by a fissure, in which, lies the embryo. The 
latter is about A in. long, and has a pair of heart-shaped 
membranous cotyledons. 

The chief constituents of the seeds are the alkaloids strychnine 
( q.v .) and brucine, the former averaging about 0*4%, and the 
latter about half this amount. The seeds also contain an acid, 
strychnic' or igasuric acid; a glucoside, loganin; sugar and fat. 
The dose of the seeds is 1 to 4 grains. The British Pharmacopoeia 
contains three preparations of nux vomica. The liquid. extract 
is standardized to contain 1*5% of strychnine; the extract 
is standardized to contain 5%; and the tincture, which is 
the most widely used, is standardized to contain; 0*25%. 

The pharmacology of nux vomica is practically that of strychnine. 
The tincture is chiefly used in cases of atonic dyspepsia, and is 
superior to all other bitter tonics, in that it is antiseptic and has a 
more powerful action upon the movements of the gastric wall. The 
extract is of great value in the treatment of simple constipation.. ; - 

NYACK, a village of Rockland county, New York, U.S.A., 
in the town of Orangetown, on the western bank of the Hudson 
river, about 25 m. north of New York City. Pop. (1890) 4111; 
(1900) 4275, of whom 583 were foreign-born; (1905) 444 1 ; (*9*9) 
4619. Nyack is served by the Northern Railroad of New Jersey 
(a branch of the Erie), and is connected by ferry with Tarry town, 
nearly opposite, on the eastern bank of the Hudson. The New 
York, Ontario & Western and the West Shore railways pass 
through West Nyack, a small village about 2 m. west. For 
about 2 m. above and 3 m. below Nyack the river expands into 
Tappan Zee or Bay, which is about 3 m. wide immediately 
opposite the village. The first grant of land within the present 
limits of Nyack was made by Governor Philip Carteret, of New 
Jersey, to one Claus Jansen, in 1671, but the permanent settle- 
ment apparently dates from about 1700. The adjacent villages 
of Upper Nyack,' pop. (1905) 648, (1910) 591; and South 
Nyack, pop. (1910) 2068, form with Nyack practically one com- 
munity. Nyack was named from a tribe of Algonquian -Indians. 

See David Cole, History of Rockland county , (New York, 1884). ; . 

NYANZA (from the ancient Bantu root word anza, a. river or 
lake), the Bantu name for any sheet or stream of water of con- 
siderable size; especially applied to the great lakes of east 
Central Africa. The word is variously spelt, and the form 
“Nyasa” has become the proper name of a particular lake. 
Nyanza is the spelling used in, designating the great lakes which 
are the main reservoirs of the river Nile. 

NYASA, the third in size of the great lakes of Central Africa, 
occupying the southern end of the great rift-valley system which 
traverses the eastern half of the equatorial region from north to 
south. Extending from 9° 29' to .14° 25' S., or through nearly 
5 0 of latitude, the lake measures along its major axis, which is 
slightly inclined to the west of north, exactly 350 m.^ while the 
greatest breadth, which occurs near the middle of its length, 
between n° 30' and 12 0 20' S., is 45 m , In the northern and 
southern thirds of the length the breadth varies generally from 
20 to 30 m., and the total area may be estimated at 11,000 sq. m. 


Jar towards its southern end, take a decided character of 
scarps in the northern third, and are continued as such 
id the northern extremity. Apart from the recent alluvium 
s immediate shores, the lake lies almost entirely in. granite 
aeiss formations, broken, however, by a band of horizontally- 
d sandstones, which cuts the axis of the lake in about 
/ S., the flat-topped, terraced form of the latter contrasting 
rely with the jagged„or rounded outlines of the former, j 
the margin, overlying the. sandstones, there are beds of 
one with remains of recent molluscs, pointing, like the ! 
. beaches which occur elsewhere, to an upward movement 
coasts. Lacustrine deposits up to .700 ft. above the present 
eve! have been discovered. Geologically, the lake is believed 
of no great age, a view supported by topographicalevidence. 
iepth Of the lake seems to vary in accordance with the 
less of the shores, increasing from south to north. The 
)r part of the northern half shows depths of over 200 fathoms, 
a maximum of 430 fathoms was obtained by Mr. ; J. E..S, 
e in 1899, off the high western coast in about n° 40' S. 
re complete series of soundings, however, since made by 
. Rhoades, and published in the Geographical Journal in 
gives a maximum of 386 fathoms off the same coast in 
J S. The lake receives its water-supply chiefly from the 
ns which descend from the mountains to the north, all 
ist becoming very small in the dry season. Like other 
of Central Africa it is subject to fluctuations of level, 
ently caused by alternations of dry and wet series of years. 

the north-western end is a plain of great fertility, traversed 
5 Kivira, Songwe and other streams, rising either among the 
tic masses to the north or on the western plateau. Just 
of io° S. on the delta ot the Rukuru, is the British station of 
ga, the northern port of call for the lake steamers, though 
tut an open roadstead. Southwards the plain narrows, and rn 
ioJ° S. the sandstone scarp of Mount Waller rises sheer above 
lentation of Florence Bay, the high western plateaus continuing j 
steeply to the water in wooded cliffs for more than 80 m. 
s stretch occur the land-locked bays of Ruarwe '(n° 5/ S.) j 
kata (xi° 36' S.), and the mouth of the Rukuru (io° 43' S)., : 
drains the plateau from south to north. At Cape Chirombo 
o' S.) the coast bends to the west, and. soon the plateau escarp- ; 
recede, and are separated from the lake along its southern half 
undulating plain of varying width. In 1 1 0 56' S. : is the British J 
1 of Bandawe, and in 12 0 55' that of Kota Kota, On a lake-like j 
forming a sheltered harbour, A little north of. the latter the j 
ver, coming from a remote source, on the upper plateau, enters J 
projecting delta. At Domira Bay, in 13 0 3§V the coast turns 
ily east, contracting the lake to a comparatively narrow neck, j 
lie British stations of Fort Rifu on the west, and' Fort Maguire, 
he ^headland of Makanjira Point, on the east. Beyond this 
ke runs southwards into two bays separated by a granitoid 
ula, off which lie several small rocky islands. On this peninsula 
laced the mission station of Livingstonia, the first to be 
shed on the shores of Nyasa. From the extremity of the eastern 
e Shir6 makes its exit to the Zambezi. On the eastern side the 
u escarpments keep^ generally close to the lake, leaving few 
of any extent along its shores. The crest of the eastern water- 
uns generally parallel to the shore, which it approaches in « 
within 20 m. From the north point to io° 30' S. the coast is 
1 by the unbroken wall of the. Livingstone or Kinga range, 
where highest {9 0 £i f . S.) fully 6000 ft. above the water. On 
^ast, on a projecting spit of land, is the German station of 
angenburg, some To m. from the northern extremity. In 
' the plateau is broken by the valley of the Ruhuhu, the only 
:arit stream which enters the lake from the east. The forma- 
here sandstone, corresponding to that of Mount Waller on the 
te shore. Just north of the Ruhuhu is the German station of 
afen, on an excellent harbour, formerly Amelia Bay. South 
Ruhuhu the wall of mountains recedes somewhat, and the 
tder of the eastern shore shows a variation between . rocky 
marshy plains of restricted area and groups of low hills. In 
' is the deep inlet of M bam pa Bay, offering a sheltered anchor- 1 
xmth of it the coast forms a wide semicircular bay, generally 
ound, and ending south in Malo Point (12 0 io' S.) t off which are 
■gest islands the lake possesses, Likoma and Chisamulu; the 
measuring about 4 m. by 3. In the southern half the coast is 
t in about 13 0 10' S., where the Mapangi hills rise to 3000 ft. 

isa, reached in 1859 both by David Livingstone, (from 
uth) and by the German traveller Albrecht Roscher (from 
st), was explored by the former to about n°, and to its 
xix. 30 


British (principally Scottish) missionaries,, traders and govern- 
ment officials, and, in more recent years, of Germans also. . Its 
shores have been divided between Great Britain, Portugal 
and Germany, Great Britain holding (within the British Nyasa- 
land Protectorate) all the west coast south of the Songwe, and 
the southern extremity of the east coast (south of 13^° S.); 
Portugal the rest of the east coast south of 11J 0 S.; and Germany 
the remainder. British steamers, including two or three gun- 
boats, have been launched on Nyasa, which forms an important 
link iu the water-route from the Zambezi mouth to the heart 
of the continent. Germany also has. a gunboat on the lake. The 
first detailed survey of its shores was- executed by Dr James 
Stewart (1376-1877), but this has been superseded by later 
work, especially that of Lieuts, Rhoades and Phillips. 

See Proc. R.G.S. (1883), p. 689; Geogr. Journal , vol. xii. p. 580; 

, E, S. Mopre, ib. vol. x. p. 289, and The Geology of Nyasaland,” 
y A. R. ; Andrew and T. E. G. Bailey, with note on fossil plants, fish 
remains, &c., by E. A. N. Arber arid others and bibliography in 
vol. 66 of Quart. Jnl. Geog. Society { May 1910). ’ (E. He.) 

NYBORG, a seaport of Denmark on the east side of the island 
of. Funen,. in, the amt (county) of Svendborg, and the point from 
which the ferry crosses the Great Belt to Korsor in Zealand 
(15 m.), Pop. (1901) 7790. The fortress, built by Christian IV. 
and Frederick III., was dismantled in 1869, and the ruins of 
the cas.tle.are used as a prison. In the 12th century the town 
was founded and a castle erected on Knudshoved (Canute’s 
.{lead) by Knud, nephew of Waldemar the Great; and from the 
13th to the 15th century Nyborg was one of the most important 
places in Denmark. In 1658 it surrendered to the Swedes; 
but by the defeat of the latter under the walls of the fortress 
on the 24th of November 1659, the country was. freed from 
their dominion. In 1808 the Marquis La Romana, who with 
a body of Spanish troops garrisoned the fortress for France, 
revolted from his allegiance, and held out till he and a portion 
of his men escaped with the English, fleet. 

NYCKELHARPA (Swed. nyckel — key, harpa — harp; Ger< 
Schliisselfiedel ) , a kind of bowed hurdy-gurdy, much ; used in 
Scandinavia during the late middle ages, and still in use in some 
parts of Sweden. It consists of a body some 2 ft,, long, shaped 
like an elongated viol, with sloping shoulders and highly arched 
soundrboard glued over a less arched back, and ribs cut out! of a 
single block of wbod. There is no fingerboard, but along the 
neck, arranged like frets, are a . number of keys, or wooden 
tangents, which when pressed inwards bring a little knob or stud 
into contact with the first string of thin catgut, thus stopping 
it and raising the pitch as in the hurdy-gurdy. At three poin.ts 
these, keys also act upon the third string. There are in the 
comparatively modern instruments usually four melody strings 
of catgut and three drones of fine, spun wire. The bridge , is 
quite flat, so that w'he.n the bow is passed, over the strings, they - 
all sound at once. The tailpiece is very long, extending oyer 
half the length of the body, and the two, oval sound-holes, far 
removed from the strings, are at the, tail, end of the instrument. 

NYE, EDGAR .WILSON (1850-1896), American humorist, 
was born at Shirley, Maine, on the 25th of August 1850. ,Ifis 
parents removed to a farm on the St Croix river in northern 
Wisconsin in 185,2, and young Nye was educated in Wisconsin 
at the academy at River Falls, where he : studied law. In 1876 
he was admitteej to the bar at Laramie, Wyoming, where he 
served as justice of the peace, superintendent of schools, member 
of the city council and postmaster. , Here he began to contribute 
humorous articles under the pseudonym of “ Bill Nye to news- 
papers, especially the Cheyenne Sun and the Denver T ribune . In 
1881 he founded at Laramie the Boomerang , and his reputation 
as a humorist was soon widespread. Later he became a success- 
ful lecturer, . and .in iSS$ h with James Whitcomb Riley, the 
poet, made an. extended tour through the country, each reading 
from his own writings. Nye removed to New York City in 1886, 
and passed the later years of his life at Arden, a village in Bun- 
combe, county, jfortn, Carolina (about: 10 m. south of Asheville), 

is 


ir Lies (1882); Nye and Riley's Railway Guide (1886), with 
ies Whitcomb Riley; and two comic histories. Bill Nye' s 
lory of the United States (1894) and Bill Nye's History of 
[land from the Druids to the Reign of Henry VIII . (1896). 
YEZHIN or Nezhin, a town of Russia, in the government 
Chernigov, 62 m. by rail S.E. of the town of Chernigov and 
a. N.E. of Kiev, on the railway between Kursk and Kiev. The 
town is built on the left bank of the (canalized) river Oster, and 
uburbs, Novoye-Myesto and Magerki, on the right. It has an 
cathedral, a technical school and a former high school (lyceum 
ezborodko, at which N. ; V. Gogol, the novelist, was a student), 

' transformed into a philological institute. ' The inhabitants 

000) , are mostly Little- Russians and Jews; there are also some 
eks, descendants of those who immigrated'in the 17th century 
he invitation of the Cossack chieftain Bogdan Chmielnicki. 
r nyezh, which is supposed to have been the former name of 
izhin, is mentioned as early as 1147. At that time it belonged 
he principality of Chernigov; afterwards it fell under the 
of Poland. It was ceded to Russia about 1500, but again 

ime a Polish possession after the treaty of Deulina (1619) 
veen Poland and Russia. In 1649, after the revolt of Little 
;sia and its liberation from the Polish rule, Nyezhin w y as 
chief town of one of the most important Cossack regiments, 
vas annexed to Russia in 1664. 

YIREGYHAZA, the capital of the county of Szabolcs, in 
igary, 169 m. E.N.E. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900) 
575. It is a busy railway junction, and its inhabitants are 
aged in agriculture, wine-growing and the manufacture 
oda, matches and saltpetre. About 20 m. to the N.W. lies 
famous wine-producing district of Tokaj (Tokay). 

YKJOBING, a seaport of Denmark, in the amt (county) 
laribo, on the west shore of the island of Falster, 94 m. S.S.W. 
Copenhagen by rail. Pop. (1901) 7345. Its church contains 
snealogical tree of the Mecklenburg ducal family, with por- 
ts, dating from 1627 or earlier. Here is the house occupied 
Peter the Great of Russia in 1716, restored in 1898. A 
way runs south to Gjedser (14 m.), from which the sea-passage 
m.) to Warnemunde links the fastest route between Copen- 
en and Berlin. 

>ther towns of the name of Nykjobing in Denmark are (1) on 
ifjord in Thisted amt (pop. 4492); and (2) in Zealand, Holbaek 
: (pop. 2000). * 

fYKOPING* a seaport of Sweden, chief town of the district 

1) of Sodermanland, 98 m. S.W. of Stockholm by a branch 
n the Stockholm-Malmo railway. Pop. (1900) 7375* It 
at the head of the Byfjord, an inlet of the Baltic. The ruins 
ts once famous castle, the town hall (1662), and the district 
ernor’s residence, are notable buildings. The port, together 
h that of Oxelosund (10 m. S.E.) at the mouth of the bay, 
ch is seldom closed in winter, exports iron and zinc ere, 
ber, wood-pulp and oats. 

Jykoping (i.e: New-Market, Latinized as Nicopia) begins to 
■ear as a town ear 1) T in the r3th century.. Its castle was the 
t of the kings of Sodermanland, and after those of Stockholm 
[ Kalmar was the strongest in Sweden. The death of Walde- 
r in 1293, the starving to death of Dukes Waldemar and 
c in 1318, the marriage and the deaths both of Charles IX. 
I his consort Christina of Holstein, the birth of their daughter 
acess Catherine and in 1622 the birth of her son Charles X. 
the main incidents of which it was the scene. Burned dowm 
1665 and again damaged by fire in 1719, it still remained 
seat of the provincial authorities till 1760. The town was 
ned by Albert of Mecklenburg’s party in 1389, by an accidental 
flagration in 1665, and by the Russians in 1719. 

1YLSTR00M, a town of the Transvaal, South Africa, capital 
the Waterberg district, and 81 m. ' N. df Pretoria by rail; 
tude 4250 ft. Pop. (1904) 599. It was founded about i860 
l owes its name to the belief of the early Boer trekkers that 
river which they had discovered was. the head stream of the 
e. The Waterberg gold-fields are 2 6 mi N.N.E. of the town. 


especially those of springs. These monuments were originally 
natural grottoes, which tradition assigned as habitations to the 
local nymphs. They were sometimes so arranged as to furnish 
a supply of water. Subsequently, artificial took the place of 
natural grottoes. The nymphaea of the Roman period w y ere 
borrowed from the constructions of the Hellenistic east. The 
majority of them were rotundas, and were adorned with statues 
and paintings. They served the threefold purpose of sanctuaries, 
reservoirs and assembly-rooms. A special feature was their 
use for the celebration of marriages. Such nymphaea existed 
at Corinth, Antioch and Constantinople; the remains of some 
twenty have been found at Rome and of many in Africa. The 
s6-called exedra of Herodes Atticus (which answers in all respects 
to a nymphaeum in the Roman style), the nymphaeiwn in the 
palace of Domitian and those in the valla of Hadrian at Tibur 
(five in number) may be specially mentioned. The term 
nymphaeum was also applied to the fountains of water in the 
atrium of the Christian basilica, which according to Eusebius 
(x. 4) were symbols of purification. 

NYMPHENBURG, formerly a village, but since 1899 an in- 
corporated suburb of Munich, in the kingdom of Bavaria. It 
has a palace, built about the middle of the 17th century, on the 
model of that at Versailles, and long a favourite residence of 
the Bavarian elector, Maximilian Joseph. The famous china 
manufactory of Nymphenburg, founded in 1754 at Neudeck 
by a potter named Niedermeyer, was shortly afterwards removed 
hither and, after being long under royal patronage, is now a 
private undertaking. The elector Charles Albert of Bavaria 
was reputed to have made a treaty with- Louis XV. of France 
in May 1741 at the beginning of the War of the Austrian Succession 
for the division of Austria, and this was called the treaty of 
Nymphenburg. It has, however, been conclusively proved a 
forgery. But a treaty was concluded here on the 28th of May 
1741, between Bavaria and Spain, and another between Bavaria 
and the Rhenish Palatinate in 1766. 

NYMPHS, in Greek mythology, the generic name of a large 
number of female divinities of inferior rank, personifications of 
the creative and fostering activities of nature. The word is 
possibly connected \vith the root of ve<j>o$, nubes (“ cloud ”), 
and originally meant “ veiled/’ referring to the custom of a bride 
being led veiled from her home to that of the husband: hence, 
a married woman, and, in general, one of marriageable age. 
Others refer the word (and also Lat. nubere and the Ger. Knospe) 
to a root expressing the idea of “ swelling ” (according to 
Hesychius/ one of the meanings of vvpujyr} is “ rose-bud ”). The 
home of the nymphs is on mountains and in groves, by springs 
and rivers, in valleys and cool grottoes. They are frequently 
associated with the superior divinities, the huntress Artemis, the 
prophetic Apollo, the reveller and god of trees Dionysus, and 
with rustic gods such as Pan and Hermes (as the god of 
shepherds). 

The nymphs were . distinguished according to the different 
spheres of nature with which they were connected. Sea nymphs 
wer e Oceanids or Nereids , daughters of Oceanus or Nereus. 
Naiades (from Gr. vaeiv, flow, cf. vapia, “ stream ”) presided 
over springs, rivers and lakes. Oreades (opos, mountain) 
were nymphs of mountains and grottoes, one of the most 
famous of whom was Echo. Napaeae (vairq, dell) and Alseides 
(aXcros, grove) w r ere nymphs of glens and groves. Dryades 
( q.v .) or Hamadryades were nymphs of forests and trees. 

The Greek nymphs, after the introduction of their cult into 
Latium, gradually absorbed into their ranks the indigenous 
Italian divinities of springs and streams (Juturna, Egeria, 
Carmentis, Fons), while the Lymphae (originally Lumpae), 
Italian water-goddesses, owing to the accidental similarity of 
name, were identified with the Greek Nymphae. Among the 
Romans their sphere of influence was restricted, and they appear 
almost exclusively as divinities of the watery element. 

F G. Ballentine, 11 Some Phases of the Cult of the Nymphs ” in 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xv. (1904). 


The : sixteenth letter of the Phoenician and early 
Greek alphabets, the fifteenth in English and the 
fourteenth in Latin. Between N and 0 the Phoenician 
and the Ionic Greek alphabet, have , a sibilant — 
2ek 2 — x. The Western Greek alphabet had a different 
d 1 , X, for the sound of x and placed it at . the : end, 

1 its descendant the Latin alphabet. The original form, 
vas a more or less roughly formed circle. The, Aramaic^ 
lebrew r, which seem so different, arise from a circle left 
at the top, Q, a form which can be traced in Aramaic, 
the 5th or 6th century b.c. In the Greek alphabets the 
appears sometimes. with a do.t in the centre; but in many 
it is doubtful whether this mark, is; intentional, or is only 
isult of fixing a sharp point, there while describing the 
Sometimes O is lozenge- shaped Q and rarely, (in Arcadia 
Slis) rectangular Q. In many varieties of , the Greek 
set this symbol was used, as it always was in Latin, for 
ng as well as the short <?-sound and also for the long vowel 
e Ionic alphabet written ot>) which arose from contraction 
3 vowels or the loss of a consonant (&/XoOre = by X6ere, 
= OIKOVS ). As early as the 8th century Ionic Greek 
nvented a separate symbol for the long 0-sound, viz.. Q. 
when borrowed by other dialects showed at first some' 
y of usage, though practically none, in form. A$ this was 1 
l at the end of the ordinary' (not the numeral) Greek 
Det, “ alpha and omega ” has become a proverbial phrase 
st and last. The Greeks themselves, however, did not 
omega (great o) nor did they call O omicron (little o ), 
b these names are given even in modern Greek grammars. 
>rmer was called simply o and the latter u (on, pronounced : 
n moon). The Hebrew and probably the Phoenician name' 
was Ain (Ayin), and in the Semitic .alphabet, which does 
idicate vowels, the symbol stood for a “voiced glottal- 
and also for a “ voiced velar spirant ” (Zimmern). The 
mportant feature of this vowel is the rounding of the lips 
production which, according to its degree, modifies the 
; of the vowel considerabfy, as can be observed in the 
iciation of the increasingly rounded series saw; ho r who . 
ic Greek O and 0 were not really; a pair, for o.ff- o became 
but ou, o being a close and w an open sound. In . Latin the 
*se was more nearly t^e. ; Thbugh short o changed in 
itin of the last age of the Roman republic to* u in un- 
ed syllables always (except after. «; whether vowel or con- 
) , and .. sometimes also in accented syllables, this was 
u ally true of vulgar Latin, as is shown by the Romance ; 
ges. In English also the short and the long <? are of! 
fit qualities, the short in words like not, -got being in; 
s phonetic terminology a low-back-wide-round, the long 
rds like no a mid-back- wide-round. The long vowel 

es more rounded as it is being pronounced, so that it 
n a ^-sound, though this is not so -noticeable in weak . 
es like the final syllable of follow. The so-called modified 
rounded e-sound found in several varieties. The sound 
in words like the German GotteY is, according to Sweet, a 
mt-wide-round, while Jespersen regards* it as not low 
iddle. A mid-front- narrow-round vow'd is found short 
nch words like pen, long’ in jeflne and in endings like ; 
f honteuse . The Norse sound written </> is of the same' 

; (P. Gi.) 

► (O. Eng., ac), a word ; found, variously modified, in all 
nic languages, and applied to plants of the genus Quercus, ' 
I order Fagaceae (Cupuliferae of de Candolle), including 
f the most important timber trees of the north temperate 
All the species are arborescent or shrubby; var}nng in 
>m the most stately of forest trees to the dwarfish bush, 
cious, and bearing -their male flowers in catkins, they are 
distinguished from the rest' of the Catkin-bearing trees 


by their peculiar fruit, an acorn or nut, enclosed at the base in a 
woody cup, formed by the consolidation of numerous involucral 
bracts developed beneath the fertile flower, simultaneously with 
a cup-like expansion of the thalamus, to which the bracteal 
scales are more or less adherent. The ovary, three-celled at 
first, but becoming one-celled and one-seeded by abortion, is 
surmounted by an inconspicuous perianth with six small teeth. 
The male flowers are in small clusters on the usually slender and 
pendent stalky forming an interrupted catkin; the stamens 
vary M number;' usually six to twelve. The alternate leaves are 
more,. or- less deeply sinuated or cut in many species, but in 
some, of the deciduous and many of the evergreen kinds 
are nearly or quite entire on the margin. 

The oaks are widely distributed over the temperate parts of 
Europe, -Asia, North Africa and North America. In the western 
hemisphere they range along the Mexican highlands, and the 
Andes far into" the tropics, While in the Old World the genus, 
well represented in the Himalayas and the hills of China, exists 
likewise in the peninsula of Malacca, in the Indian Archipelago 
and Malaya to the Philippine Islands and Borneo. On the 
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From Kotschy, Die Eichen Europas , Vienna, 1862, Plate XXXII. 

. Fig 4 1. — Flowers of Oak (Quercus), 



a, Diagram of male flower. 

b, Diagram of female flower. 

c, Female flowers of Q. 

pedunculata , slightly en- . 
larged. 


d\ Male flowers of Q. sessiliflora , 
much enlarged. 

e , Female flowers of Q. sessili- 
flora, after fertilization, en- 
, larged. 


mountains of Europe and North America they grow only at 
moderate elevations, and none approach the arctic circle. The 
multitude of species and the many intermediate forms render 
•their exact limitation difficult, but those presenting sufficiently 
marked characters to justify specific rank probably approach 
30b in number. 

The well-known Q. Robur, one of the most valued of the 
genus, and the most celebrated in history and myth, may be 
taken as a type of the oaks with sinuated leaves. Though known 
in England, where it is the only indigenous species, as the 
British oak, it is a native of most of the milder parts of Europe, 
extending from the shores of the Atlantic to the Ural; its 
most northern limit is attained in Norway, where it is found 
wild up to lat. 63°, and near the Lindesnaes forms woods of some 
extent, the trees occasionally acquiring a considerable size. In 
western Russia it flourishes in lat. 6o°, but on the slope of the 
Ural the 56th parallel is about its utmost range. Its northern 
limit nearly coincides with that of successful wheat cultivation. 
Southwards it extends to Sardinia, Sicily and the Morea. In 
Asia it is found on the Caucasus, but does not pass the Ural ridge 
into Siberia, In Britain and in most of its Continental habitats 
two varieties exist; regarded by' many as distinct species: one, 
Q. pedunculata, has the acorns, generally two or more together, 
on -long stalks,. and the leaves nearly- sessile; while in the other, 
Q. sessiliflora, the fruit is without or with-a very short peduncle, 
and the leaves' are f urnished with well-developed petioles. But, 


umerable modifications are found between them; hence it 
nore convenient to regard them as at most sub-species of (). 
bur* The British oak is one of the largest trees of the genus, 
ugh old specimens are often more remarkable for the great 
> of the trunk and main boughs than for very lofty growth, 
e spreading branches have a tendency to assume a tortuous 
m, owing to the central- shoots becoming abortive, and the 
wth thus being continued laterally, causing a zigzag develop- 
nt, more exaggerated in old trees and those standing in 



Fig. 2*~Q. pedunculate* 


•osed situations; to this peculiarity the picturesque aspect of 
a6nt oaks is largely due. When standing in dense woods the : 
ss are rather straight and formal in early growth, especially 
sessile- fruited kinds, and the gnarled character traditionally 
Lghed to the oak applies chiefly to its advanced age. The 
ad deeply-sinuated leaves with blunt rounded lobes .are of a 
uliar; yellowish colour when the buds unfold in May, but 
ume a more decided green towards midsummer, and eventually 
ome rather dark in tint ; they do not change to their brown 
umnal hue until late in October, and on brushwood and 
lings the withered foliage is often retained until the spring, 
e catkins appear soon after the young leaves, usually in 
gland towards the end of May; the acorns, oblong in form, 
in shallow cups with short, scarcely projecting scales; 
fruit is shed the first autumn, often before the foliage 
-nges. 

/ast oak forests still covered the greater part of England 
1 central Europe in the earlier historic period; and, though 
y have been gradually cleared in the progress of cultivation, 

: is yet the prevailing tree in most of the woods of France, 
rmany and southern Russia, while in England the coppices 
1 the few fragments of natural forest yet left are mainly 
nposed of this species. The, pedunculated variety is most 
mdant in the southern and midland counties, the sessile- 
ited kinds in the northern parts and in Wales, especially 
upland districts; the straighten growth and abundant acorns 
this sub-species have led to its extensive introduction into 
stations. The name of w durmast ” oak, originally given 
a dark-fruited variety of Q. sessilifiora in the New Forest, ' 
> been adopted by foresters as a general term for this kind of 
it seems to be the most prevalent form in Germany and 
the south of Europe. Many of the ancient oaks that remain 
England may date from Saxon times, and some perhaps 
m an earlier period; the growth of trees after the trunk has 
:pme. hollow is extremely slow, and the age of such venerable' 
nts only matter of vague surmise. The celebrated Newland 
i in Gloucestershire, known for centuries as “ the great 
t,” was by the latest measurement 47! ft. in girth, at 5 ft. 
m the ground. The Cowthorpe oak, standing (a ruin) near 
jtherby in Yorkshire, at the same height measures 38^ ft., 
i seems to have been of no smaller dimensions when described 


Britain, it is of the pedunculate variety. 

The wood of the British oak, when grown in perfection, is 
the most valuable produced in temperate climates. The heart- 
wood varies in colour from dark brown to pale yellowish- 
brown; hard, close-grained, and little liable to split accidentally, 
it ’ is, for a hard wood, easy to work. Under water it excels 
most woods in durability, and none stand better alternate 
exposure to drought and moisture, while under cover it is nearly 
indestructible as long as dry-rot is prevented by free admission 
of air. Its weight varies from 48 to about 55ft) the cubic foot, 
but in very hard slowly-grown trunks sometimes approaches 
60 lb. The sap-wood is lighter and much more perishable, but 
Is of value for many purposes of rural economy. The relative 
qualities of the two varieties have been the frequent subject 
of debate, the balance of practical testimony seeming to establish 
the superiority of Q, pedunculata as far as durability in water 
is concerned; but when grown under favourable circumstances 
the sessile ohk is certainly equally lasting if kept dry. The 
wood of the durmast oak is commonly heavier and of a darker 
colour, hence the other is sometimes called by woodmen the 
white oak, and in France is known as the “ chene blanc.” The 
oak Of Britain is still in demand for the construction of merchant 
shipping, though teak has become in some measure its substitute, 
aiid foreign oak of various quality and origin largely takes 
its place. Its great abundance of curved trunks and boughs 
rendered the oak peculiarly valuable to the shipwright when 
the process of bending timber artificially was less understood; 
the curved pieces are still useful for knees. The younger oaks 
are employed by the carpenter, wheelwright, wagon-builder 
and for innumerable purposes by the country artisan. The 
most durable of fences are those formed of small oaks, split 
lengthwise by the wedge into thin boards. The finely-grained 
heart-wood is sought by the cabinetmaker for the manufacture 



From Kotschy, op. dt. Plate XXXII. 

F IG. 3. — Q. sessilifiora* 

of furniture, and high prices are often given for the gnarled 
and knotted portions of slowly-grown trees, to be sawn into 
veneers. Oak was formerly largely used by wood-carvers, and 
is still in some demand for those artists, being harder and 
more- durable than lime and other woods that yield more readily 
to the ! sculptor's tool. Oak was thus applied at a very early 
date; the shrine of Edward the Confessor, still existing in the 
abbey at Westminster, sound after the lapse of 800 years, is of 
dark-coloured oak-wood. The wood, of unknown age, found 
submerged in peat-bogs, and of a black hue, is largely used 
in decorative art under the name of “ bog-oak.” 

The oak grows most luxuriantly on deep strong clays, cal- 
careous marl or stiff loam, but will flourish in nearly any deep 
well-drained soil, excepting peat or loose sand; in marshy or 
moist places the tree may, grow well for a time, but the timber 
is rarely sound; on hard rocky ground and exposed hillsides 
the growth is. extremely slow and the trees small, but the wood 


lire, to r^e iuii ioree ,01 cpe sea gaie, tnougn in ravines 
m sheltered slopes oak woods sometimes extend nearly 
: shore. ' The* cultivation of this tree in Europe forms one 
s most irtiportant branches of the forester's art. It is 
mtly raised at once by. sowing the acorns on the ground 
the trees are required,, the ; fruit being gathered in the 
m as soon as shed, and perfectly ripe seeds selected* 
le risk of . destruction by mice and other vermin -is . so great 
transplanting from a nursery -bed is in most cases to be 
red. x : ' ' ' ,, •. • .. 

acorns should.be sown in November on; well-prepared ground, 
ivered to a depth of li or 2 in. ; the seeds germinate -in the 
, and the seedlings are usually transplanted when one or two 
old' to nurseiy-beds, where they are allowed to grow from 
> four years, till required for the plantation.. Some authorities 
mend the tap-roots to be cut in the second year, with the view 
ceasing the ball of fibre; but, if the trees, are removed from 
ed-bed sufficiently early, the root is. best; left to its natural 
ipment. The oak requires shelter in the early stages of growth ; 
jland the Scotch pine is thought best for this purpose, though 
ly sprtlce answers as well on suitable ground, ana larch and other 
are sometimes substituted. The: conifers are allowed to grow 
leight of from 3 to 5 ft: before the young oaks are planted, 
re gradually thinned out as the latter increase in size. The 
ce between the oaks depends upon the growth intended before 
ng the yjpung wood ; usually they, are -placed from 8 td 12 ft. 
and the superabundant trees cut out as they begin to interfere 
>ach other. The lower branches often require removal, to 
‘ the formation of a tall straight trunk, and this operation 
l be performed before the superfluous shoots get too large, 

: timber will be 'injured *..but, as* with all trees, unnecessary 
tg should be avoided; as every- branch removed lessens the 
• of growth. Where artificial copse wood - is : the object, hazel, 
2am and other bushes may be planted between the oaks; but, 
arge timber is required,., the trees are best without undergrowth. 

growth of the oak is slbw, though it varies greatly in 
ini-, trees; ; Loudon states that . an oak, , raised from the 
in a garden, at -Sheffield Place, Sussex, became in, seventy 
12 ft. in circumference;' but the increase of the trunk 
ally very much slower, and when grown for: large timber 
an rarely be profitably felled till the first century of its 
h is completed. . , The tree will continue to. form wqod 
;o or 200 years before shoeing any symptoms of decay, 
ewood oak holds a high position, though in Germahy it 
isidered inferior to befeh Jor that purpose. It makes 
mt charcoal, especially for metallurgic processes; the 
r iron, formerly regarded as the best produced in Britain, 
melted with oak'’ charcoal from the great woods of the 
mt Weald ; until ;fh ey became so thinned that the precious 
vas no longer t obtainable. 

important product of pak woods is the bark, that from a remote ; 
! ; has been the chip! tanning material of , Europe... The most ; 
)je kind is. that obtained from young treCs of twehty to thirty • 
growth, but the trunks and boughs of ‘tifmber trees also furnish 
a supply ; ib is; .separated from the trge mosF easily when the [ 
rising\i n the spring. "It is then catetqlfy qtied by the free; 
pf the air; -and when dry built into: long narrow stacks until 
IForuse.^ ; The yaiue of oak bark depends upon the amount 
pin contained in- it, which varies ni,uch;. depending not only; 
growth of the tree but on the care bestowed on the preparation j 
Bark itself, 1 as ItsOon ferments and spoils; by ^exposure to wet, ' 
:o6;ni uChi ^u n-hea^isinfu rious . That oBtamed-from the sessile- ‘ 
I oak ’is/ richer In. tannic acid than that yi elded by Q. pedun- \ 
and the; bark octrees, growing in the open' is>more valuable! 
he produce of the dense; forest or coppice. The bark of young 
ranches h® been employed In medicine from the days of ; 
>rides, but Ik' not u sed in modern , practice: The astringent 
ale is a peculiar kind of tannic acid, calledby chemists querci- 
, which, . yielding more stable compounds with gelatine than 
forms, gives oak bark its high value to the tanner. According 1 
ubauer, the bark of young oaks contains from 7 to 10% of 1 
rinciple; in old trees the proportion is much less. , ,, J 

acorns of the oak possess a considerable economic Importance 
i, for swine. In the Saxon period the u mast ’' seems to. have i 
egarded as the most valuable produce. of an oak wood; nor 
5 use always confined to. the support of the herds, for in time J 
rth acorns were boiled and eaten by. the poor as a. substitute J 
ead both in England and France, as the sweeter produce j 
Escqjfys is still, employed in southern Europe. Large herds of j 
jn all the great oak woods of Germany depend- for their, autumn 1 
mance on acorn&t . afid in <the femainifig royal, .ipres’t^ of j 


October and November. Some trees of the sessile- fruited oak bear 
sweet acorns in Britain, and several varieties were valued by the 
ancient Italians for their edible fruit. A peculiar kind of sugar called 
quercitq exists in all acorns. A, bitter principle to which the name of 
quercin has been applied by Gerber, its discoverer, has also been 
detected in the acorn of the common oak; the nutritive portion 
1 seems chiefly a form of starch. A spirit has been distilled from 
acofns in process of germination, when the saccharine principle is 
most abundant. 


•The British oak grows well in the northern and middle states 
of America; and, from the superiority of the wood to that of 
Q. alba and its more abundant production of acorns, it will 
probably be much planted as the natural forests are destroyed. 
The young trees require protection from storms and 'late frosts- 
even morfe than in England; the red pine of the north-eastern 
states/ Finns resinosa , answers well as a nurse, but the pitch 
pine and other species may be endployed. In the southern 
parts of Australia and in New Zealand the tree seems to flourish 
as well as- in its native home. 


The oak in Europe is liable to injury from a great variety 
of insect enemies: the young wood is attacked by the larvae of 
the small stag-beetle and several other Coleoptera , and those of 
the wood-leopard moth, goat; moth and other Lepidoptera feed 
upon it occasionally ; the foliage is devoured by innumerable 
larvae; indeed, it* has been : stated that half the plant-eating 
insects of England prey more .or less upon the oak, and in some 
seasons it is difficult to find a leaf perfectly free from their 
depredations. The young shoots are chosen by many -species of 
Cynipidae and their allies as a receptacle for their eggs, giving 
rise to a variety of gall-like excrescences, from which few oak 
trees are quite free. * 

Of the European timber trees of the genus, the next in importance 
to the -British oak is Q. Cerris, the Turkey oak of the nurserymen. 
This is a fine species, having when- young straighter branches than 
Q. Robur , but in old age the boughs generally curve downwards, 
and the, tree acquires a widje spreading head; the bark is. dark 
brown,. becoming grey and furrowed in large trees; the foliage 
varies much, but . in ’ the prevailingkinds the leaves are very deeply 
sinuated, with pointed, often irregular lobes, the footstalks short, 
and Jqrnished at the^ base with long linear stipules that do not fall 
with Lfie leaf, but remain, attached to the bud till the following 
spring,, giving a, marked feature to. the young shoots. The large 
sessile ^acorns are longer than those of Q, Robur , and are dark-brown 
when ripe; the hernispherical cups are covered with long, narrow, 
almost. bristly scales, giving them a mossy aspect;. the fruit ripens 
the first autumn. The foliage in some of the numerous varieties is 
almost evergreen/and in Britain is retained long after the autumnal 
withering. s V/ - V . 

This oak abound s~a)l overthe Turkish peninsula, and forms a large 
portion of the vast forests that clothe the slopes of the Taurus ranges 
and the south, shores of the Black Sea; it is likewise common in 
Italy and Sardinia,. and occurs in the south of France and also in 
Hungary. It was introduced into England by Philip Miller about 
J 735 » and is now common in parks and plantations, where it seems 
to-flourish in nearly all soils. The Turkey oak in southern England 
grows twicejas fast as Q. Robur z in the mild climate of Devonshire 
and Cornwall it ; .has reached a. height of 100 ft. and a diameter of 
4 ft. in eighty;- years, which is about the limit of its profitable growth 
for timberi. The wood is hard, heavy and of fine grain, quite equal 
to the best British oak for indoor use, but of very variable durability 
where exposed to feather. The ships of Greece and Turkey are 
largely built of it, but it has not /always proved satisfactory in 
English dockyards. The heaf’t-vvpbdds dark in colour, takes a fine 
polish, and from the prominence of. the medullary rays is valuable 
to the furniture maker; it weighs from 40 to 50 ’lb the cubic foot. 
The comparatively rapid growth of the tree is its great recommenda- 
tion to the planter; it is best raised from acorns sown on the spot, 
as they are very bitter and little liable to the attacks of vermin; 
the tree sends, down a long tap-root, which should be curtailed by 
cutting dr early transplanting, if the* young trees' are to be removed 
It: seems peculiarly adapted For the mild moist climate of Ireland. 


In North America, where the species of oak are very numerous, 
the ;most importafit member of the group is <2 alba, the : white 
oak, abounding all over the eastern districts of the continent 
from Lake Winnipeg and the St Lawrence countries to the 
shores of the* Mexican Gulf. In aspect it more nearly resembles 
Q. Robur than any other species, forming a thick trunk with 
spreading base and, when growing in glades or other open places, 
kuge .spreading boqghs/ less twisted and gnarled than those of 


marked character to the tree. The leaves are large, often 
egular in form, usually with a few deep lobes dilated at the 
d; they are of a bright light green on the upper surface, but 
litish beneath; they turn to a violet tint in autumn. The 

egg-shaped acorns 
are placed singly 
or two together on 
short stalks; they 
are in most years 
sparingly pro- 
duced, but are • 
occasionally borne | 
in some a bund- 
ance. On rich 
loams and the 
alluvial soils of 
r i v er-vaj. 1 ey s, 
when well drained, 
the tree attains a 
large size, often 
rivalling the. giant | 
oaks of Europe; 
trunks of 3 or 4 ft. 1 
in diameter are 
frequently found, 
and sometimes 
>m Michaux, Eistoire des chines deV Ameriqm. these dimensions 

Fig. 4.— Q. alba. are greatly ex- 

ceeded. The wood 

variable in quality and, though hard in texture, is less durable 
an the best oak of British growth; the heart-wood is of a 
;ht reddish brown varying to an olive tint; a Canadian 
ecimen weighs 52! lb the cubic foot. 


Q . oblusiloba , the post oak of the backwoodsman, a smaller tree 
th rough leaves and notched upper lobes, produces an abundance 
acorns and good timber, said to be more durable than that of 
e white oak. 

The pin oak, sometimes called the “ burr-oak,” Q . macrocar pa , 
remarkable for its large acorns, the cups bordered on the edge 
a fringe of long narrow scales; the leaves are very large, some- 
nes from 10 in. to 1 ft. in length, with very deep lobes at the lower 
rt, but dilated widely at the apex, and there notched. The tree is 
scribed by Prof. C. S. Sargent {Silva of North America ) as one of the 



Fig. 5. — Q, rubra . 


:>st valuable timber trees of North America, its. wood being superior 
strength even to that of Q. alba , with which it is commercially 
nfounded. 

The over-cup oak, Q. lyrata , is a large tree, chiefly found on 
r ampy land in the southern states; the lyrate leaves are dilated at 
e end ; the globose acorns are nearly covered by the tuberculated 
ps. 

In the woods of Oregon, from the Columbia river southwards, 
oak is found bearing some resemblance to the British oak in 
liage and in its thick trunk and widely-spreading boughs, but 
e bark is white as in < 2 * alba; it is Q. Garryana , the western oak 
T. Nuttall. This tree acquires large dimensions, the trunk being 
ten from 4 to 6 ft. in diameter; the wood is strong, hard and close- 


rne inaians as ioou. 

The red oak, Q. rubra, has thin large leaves on long petioles, the 
lobes very long and acute, the points almost bristly ; they are pink 
when they first expand, in spring, but become of a bright glossy 
green when full-grown; , in autumn .they change to the deep purple- 
red which gives the tree its name. Com- 
mon throughout the northern and middle 
states and Canada, the red oak attains a 
large size only on good soils ; the wood 
is of little value, being coarse and porous, 
but it is largely used for cask- staves; the 
bark is a valuable tanning material. 

A species nearly allied is the scarlet 
oak, Q. coccinea , often confounded with 
the red oak, but with larger leaves, with 
long lobes ending in several acute points; 
they change to a brilliant scarlet with the 
first October frosts, giving one obthe most 
striking of the various glowing tints that 
render the American* forests so beautiful 
in autumn. The trunk, though often of 
considerable size, yields but an indifferent 
wood, employed for similar purposes to 
that of Q. rubra ; the bark is one of the 
best tanning materials of the- country. 

Both these oaks grow well in British 
plantations, where their bright autumn 
foliage, though seldom so decided in tint 
as in their native woods, gives them a 
certain picturesque value. 

Nearly akin to these are several other 
forms of little but botanical interest; not 
far removed is the black or dyer’s oak, 

Q.< tinctoria, a large and handsome 
species, with a trunk sometimes 4 ft. in FlG. 6,. Q. castaneaejolia , 
diameter, not uncopmon in most forests 
east of the Mississippi, especially in 

somewhat upland districts. The leaves are frequently irregular in 
outline, the lobes rather short and blunt, widening towards the 
end, but with setaceous points; the acorns are nearly globular. 
The wood is coarsely grained, as in all the red-oak group, but 
harder and more durable than that of Q. rubra , and is often 
employed for building and for flour-barrels and cask-staves. The 
bark, very dark externally, is an excellent tanning substance; the 
inner layers form the quercitron of commerce, used by dyers for 
communicating to fabrics various tints of yellow, and, with iron 
salts, yielding a series of brown and drab hues; the colouring 
property depends on a crystalline principle called quercitrin , of 
which it should contain about '8 %. The cut-leaved oaks are repre- 
sented in eastern Asia by several species, of which Q. mongolica is 




widely spread over Dahuria, north' China and the adjacent countries; 
one of the Chinese silkworms is said to feed on the leaves. 

The chestnut oaks of America represent a section distinguished 
bv the merely serrated leaves, with parallel veins running to the end 
01 the serratures. Q. Prifius , a beautiful tree of large growth, and its 
subspecies castanea and Montana , yield good timber. Q. Chinquapin 
or prinoidesy a dwarf species, often only 1 ft, in height, forms dense 
miniature thickets on the barren uplands of Kansas and Missouri, 
and affords abundant sweet acorns; the tree is called by the hunters 
of the plains the “ shin-oak.” Q. castaneaefolia , represented in fig. 6, 


hrginidna , also known as virens, the live oak of the southern , 

; more or less abundant on the Atlantic coasts of the Garolinas 
orida, its true home is the country around the Mexican Gulf, 
it rarely grows more than 50 or 60 m. inland. The oval leaves - 
rk-green above, and whitish with, stellate hairs beneath, the 
\ entire and slightly recurved. The live oak is one of the most ! 
>le timber trees of the genus, the wood being extremely . 
e, both exposed to air and under water; heavy and close- 
bit is perhaps .the best of the American oaks for shipbuilding, 

; invaluable for water-wheels and mill- work. The tree in 
id ' is scarcely hardy, though it will grow freely in some 
ed places. 

evergreen oak of southern Europe is Q . Ilex , usually' a smaller 
requently of rather shrub-like appearance, with abundant 
dark-green leaves, generally ovate in shape and more or less 
r at the^ margin, but sometimes with the edges entire ; the j 
surface is h6ary; the acorns are oblong on short stalks’. The ; 
so known as the “ holm oak ” from its resemblance to the holly, j 
ds in all the Mediterranean countries, showing a partiality for ; 
1 air. The stem sometimes grows So or 90,ft. r in height, and 
ecimens are occasionally’ of large diameter; but it does not; 
reach a great size. In its native lands it attains' a* vast age;; 
attributes to, several trees then growing in Rome a greater ; 
ity than the city itself. The wood is very heavy and hard, , 
pg 70 lb the "cubic foot; the colour js dark brown; it is used 
in and Italy for furniture 1 , and in the former country for fire- 
md charcoal. In 1 Britain the evergreen oak is quite hardy in 
ry winters, and is* useful to the ornamental planter from its 
ty for resisting the sea gales; but it- generally remains of sma.ll , 
Q. Ballota, a closely allied species abundant in ^ Morocco, 
arge edible acorns, which form an article of trade with Spain ; 

resembling that of the olive, is obtained from theni by ex- ; 
>n. < 2 . Ilex , var. Gramuntia , also furnishes: a fruit which, * 

,cq uiring sweetness by keeping, is eaten by the Spaniards,. • 
America several oaks exist with narrow lanceolate leaves, 
tvhich characteristic they are known as “willow oaks.” Q, i 

Phellos , a rather large .; 
tree found on swampy . 
land in the southern 
states, is the qiost im- 
portant of this group; 
itstimber isof indifferent 
quality. 

The cork oak, Q. 
Suber, the bark of which 
yields cork (q.v.), is a 
native of the west 
Mediterranean area. In 
Spain the wood is of 
some value, being hard 
and close-grained, and 
the inner bark is used 
for tanning. From its 
rugged silvery bark and 
dark-green foliage, it is 
a handsome tree, quite 
otschy, op, citi Plate VII. hardy in Cornwall and 

8.— Q. Valimea . Devonshire, where it has 

grown to a large size. 1 

valonia of commerce, one of the richest; of tanning materials, 
acorn of QZ-Aegilops, a fine species indigenous- to Greece and 
a.sts of the Levant, and sometimes called the “ Oak of 'Bashan.” 
ery large acorns are remarkable for their thick cups with long 
d scales; the leaves are large, oblong, with deep serratures 
Lating in a bristle-like point. The cups are the most valuable 
n of the valonia, abounding in tannic acid; immature acorns 
metimes exported under the name of “ camatina.” The allied 
Honed of Asia Minor likewise; yields valonia. ' ; ' 

ieT oaks are of indirect importance from products formed by' 
nsect enemies. Of these the Aleppo gall (see Galls) is yielded 
injector ia,, a native of Asia Minor and western Asia. Q . 
ra, a small bush growing in Spain and many countries around 
editerranean, furnishes the kermes dye (Kermes). Q. persica , 
ording to some Q. marinifera, attacked by a kind of Coccus, 
a sweet exudation which the Kurds collect and use as manna, 
a substitute Tor honey of sugar in various confections (see 
«A). . ■ .. ■ 

[CHAM, a market town, and the county town of Rutland, 
nd, 94 m. N. by W. of London by the Midland railway. ■ 
(1901) 3294. The church of AH Saints ranges in style , 
Early English to Perpendicular, ! belonging in appearance 
y to the latter style. Of Oakham Castle, founded in the 
of Henry II, , the principal remnant is the notable Norman , 
ised as tiie county - hall. The manor came in* the time of < 


ham,; whence it descended to the earls of Winehelsea. A peculiar 
custom attaching to the manor is to claim a horseshoe from every 
peer who, for the first time, passes through the town. Flore’s 
House in the main street is an interesting building dating from 
the* 13th century. Oakham school was endowed as a grammar 
school by; Robert Johnson, archdeacon of Leicester, in 1584; 
it now has classical and modem sides. Not far from the town 
are the kennels of the Cottesmore hunt. 

OAKLAND, a city and the county-seat of Alameda county, 
California, UiS. A., situated opposite and about 6 m. distant 
from San Francisco, on the eastern shore of San Francisco Bay. 
Pop. (1890) 48,682; (1900) 66,960, of whom 17,256 were foreign- 
born, 3197 being Irish, 2742 German, 2026 English, i544English- 
Canadians, • 1026 Portuguese and 994 Swedish; (1910 census) 
150,174.' It is the terminus of the Ogden branch of the Southern 
(formerly Central) Pacific, of the Coast Line of the Atchison, 
Topeka & . Santa : Fe, and of * the Western Pacific railways. 
Passengers and freight from the East to San Francisco are 
transferred by ferry from Oakland. A branch of the bay (called 
Oakland Harbour) divides Oakland from Alameda, and the rail- 
way piers of Oakland run directly out into the bay for more than 
2 m. toward San Francisco, thus shortening the ferry connexions. 
Lake Merritt, in the heart of the city y a favourite pleasure resort, 
is the centre of the city’s park system. Oakland is the seat of 
California College (co-educational, Baptist, opened in 1870), 
and of St Mary’s College (Roman Catholic, 1863) for men; 
-and in the suburban village of Mills College, west of the city, 
is Mills College (non-sectarian, 1871) for women, an institu- 
tion of high rank. Electric power for the city is derived 
from Colgate, on the Yuba river, 219 m. distant. Oakland 
has important manufacturing interests, the total value of 
its factory products in 1905 being $9,072,539, 69% more than 
in 1900. 

The site of the present city (as well as that of Alameda and 
Berkeley) lay originally within the limits of a great private 
Mexican grant which was confirmed by the United States 
authorities. A settlement was begun — at first by “squatters-” 
in defiance of /the private claim — in 1850; in May 1852 this 
was incorporated as a town (the name being derived from a 
wood of oaks in the midst of which the first settlement was made), 
and in March 1854 it was chartered as a city. In 1869 it was 
selected* as the western terminus of the Central Pacific, a choice 
which greatly promoted Oakland’s commercial importance. 
The water front was recklessly given away in 1852, and the 
resulting disputes and litigation lasted for more , than thirty 
years; in 1908 the water front reverted to the city. The 
population increased more than sixfold from i860 to 1870, and 
doubled in 1900-19 10. It became the county-seat in 1874. In 
December 1910 a commission form of government was adopted. 

OAKUM (O. Eng. dcumbe or — cecumbe, tow, literally “off-comb- 
ings ’’), a preparation of tarred fibre used in shipbuilding, for 
caulking or packing joints of timbers in wood vessels and the 
deck planking of iron and steel ships. Oakum is made by pre- 
ference from old tarry ropes and cordage of vessels, and its 
picking and preparation has been a common penal occupation 
in prisons and workhouses. White oakum is made from un tarred 
materials. 

OAM ARU, a municipal borough on the east coast of South 
Island, New Zealand, in the county of Waitaki and provincial 
district of Otago; on the main railway between Christchurch 
(152 m. N.E.) and Dunedin (78 m. S.S.W.). Pop. (1906) 5071. 
It is the outlet of the largest agricultural district in New Zealand. 
A breakwater and mole, constructed of blocks of concrete, 
enclose a commodious basin, forming one of the safest harbours 
in s the colony . The export of frozen meat is important. The 
town is built of white Oamaru limestone. Brown coal is ob- 
tained at the entrance of Shag valley, 40 m. S.- The district is 
famed for its stock, and the fine quality of its grain; also for 
the character of the English grasses laid down there, which 
flourish in a rich black loam on a limestone formation. 



is identical with the god Ea ( q.v .), although there may not 
any direct connexion between the two names. Berossus, 
tribes.. Cannes as having the body of a fish but underneath 
figure of a man. He is described as dwelling in the' Persian j 
f, and rising out of the waters in the daytime and furnishing 
ikind instruction in writing, the arts and the various sciences, 
culture-myth on which the account of Berossus rests has 
yet been found in Babylonian literature, but there are 
Lerous indications in hymns, and incantations that confirm 
indent ification with Ea, and also prove the substantial , 
ectness of the conceptions regarding Oannes-Ea as given by 
)ssus. ’ ■ (M. Ja.) . 

A.R (A.S. dr; M. Eng. ore; Lat. remits; Gr. eperpos : Sans. 
r a; Fr. rame; Ital. Span., Port. mwa), the instrument used for 
>elling a boat in rowing The word “ oar ” is probably 

ved from an old root ar , meaning to drive, to force away 
ar-ar-e , arairum , plough). Such an appellation would easily 
uggested by the visible difference in the action of the power J 
loyed by means of the oar against a thowl> or rowlock, J 
i that of the more primitive paddle, where the power is 
ed by the action of one hand against the other. In the 
dopment of rowing from paddling the task of shaping the 
oiment of propulsion must have, followed, gradually- the. 
:ssities indicated by use. In rowing, as well as in paddling, 
leverage is of the second order, in which the weight, lies 
seen the power and the fulcrum. The point at which : the 
er pressed the arm of the lever against the weight in rowing 
Id soon .attract attention by the frequent breakage of the 
lie so employed. Experience would demand a thicker loom, 
would soon teach the desirability of increasing the -leverage 
re possible, and upon this would arise naturally the practical 
>tions of the length of the oar, of the breadth of the blade, 
of the right proportion of the parts of the oar, inboard and 
>oard, to each other. Then would also occur the problem ' 
dw to keep this proportion, which 
jractice would be liable to dis- 
ngement by the slipping outward 
he oar during the recovery from 
stroke. Hence would arise the 
of the thong (rp 07 ros, TpOTrorr'qp), 
liar to ancient Greek. and modern 
mtine, and, -in northern • and 
ern waters, the invention of the 
tton,” with which in various 
ies the rowing world is now pro- 
d. . Other devices, such as a hole 
d in a piece of wood attached to . 
aar, or even a metal ring, will, in - 
rent localities, be found answering 
same purpose. 

l the early stages of the transition 
l paddling to rowing, the oar 
id naturally be used at an acute 
e vertically to the boat’s side, 
jaddling the upper hand is used 
ush from you, the lower hand.' to . 
towards you. But in rowfing 
hands are used to pull towards 
As long, as .the oar was used at 
:ute angle vertically to the boat’s 
. the position of the upper hand 
he oar would' have to be reversed, 

^ would more easily, grasp the oar with the wrist turned 
.rd towards the body. In many of the earlier representations 
wing this position of the upper hand seems to be indicated. 

distinction should not be lost sight of, as the : position of. 
bands on the oar affects not qnly the character oithg stroke, i 
also the requirements as to the length of the oar and the 
dth of the blade. The form of the oars given- in the repr.e- 
ations of early Egyptian ships- is suggestive of paddles used 


the date. of which is about 700 b.c. The same form is seen on 
some of the early vases, but in some that are attributed to two 
centuries later the form is modified, and the oar blade proper 
begins to take shape. 

The types exhibited in the representations of the Roman 
galleys are generally heavy and clumsy enough in appearance. 
Still they are ; veritable oars, not paddles. The material of 
which the ancient oars w r ere usually made was pine, which 
then, as now, was most suitable for the purpose, being tough 
and comparatively light and easily shaped as regards loom 
and blade. 

The oars of the Attic trireme were, if we may judge by those 
of Which only we have the measurement recorded, not much 
longer for the upper bank than those of a modern racing eight, 
while those of the middle and lower banks could not have been 
much longer than those used now in the whalers and dinghies 
of the Royal Navy. As the oarsmen on either side probably sat 
in the same vertical plane, the inboard portion of the oars 
amidships was longer than the inboard of those fore and aft, 
having to conform to the curvature of the vessel’s sides (cf. 
Aristotle, Mechanica , v.). No doubt in vessels of larger size 
the upper tiers of oars would be longer, and, if we are to 
believe Callixenus, as cited by Athenaeus, in the great ship 
of Ptolemy the oars of the upper tier were over 50 ft. in length 
with handles leaded so as to equalize the weight inboard and 
outboard. 

It is difficult to trace any detail of difference between the 
oars of the Roman period and those of the Byzantine and 
medieval galleys. In the medieval galley by the invention of the 
“ apostis,” a framework on w r hich the thowls w r ere fixed, sufficient 
room Avas given for the play of longer oars, and, as the necessity 
of combining speed with greater carrying pow r er in the galley 
became pressing, the arrangement alia scaloccio came into vogue, 
employing four or five or even seven men to each of the long 

Table showing Oars used in Royal Navy . 


sweeps by which the galleys and galleasses were propelled. 
For. these large .■ oars we hear of ash . and beech being used as 
well as pine. 

In - the Mediterranean the galley propelled by oars long re- 
mained the principal type of war vessel., Iir the Atlantic, and 
in the northern seas, it was otherwise- 

The employment of artillery on board ship gradually deter- 
mined a change in the method of propulsion. . The use of sails 
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Description of 
Vessel. 

Oars. 

Blades. ' 

Material. 

No. 

allowed. 

Length. 

Thickness. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

1, Launches, 42' . . 

17-16 

17 21-11 

5' 8" 

51 " 


.18 



16 2§-l| 

5 ' 4 ff 

5 s 


. . 

2. Pinnaces, 36' . 

17-16 





16 

32' . 

16—15 

15 4 - if 

5 ’ ° ff 

. 5 i V 


-A 1*4 

30 * • 

: ' 16-15 





12 

3. Cutters, 34' . 

‘ I 5 "i 4 

14 2 -if 

4 f 8 * 

5V 

' 

14 

32 r . •' . 

15-14 


* 

! 

U-i 

14 

30 • 

t 5 "i 4 


. . 

.. 

u 

Q 

12 

: 28' V r. .• 

1 . 5 - >4 

.. 


• . 

,£* 

10 , 

26' . . 1 

15 -H 




tn 

cj 

10 

„ gig, 20' . 

Id -14 

.... 

... 


0 

4 • 

4. Galleys 32' . 

I7-l6 , - . 




.ti 

6. 

5. Gigs, 30' . 

17 ^ 1.6 

♦ . 

■ ; . . 


fe 

6 

28' .* , • 

I7-I6 




K 5 * 

6 

6 . Whalers, 27' ’ ... ... 

15-14 

. , 


... *. 


5 



13 2 -if 

4-V 

5 " 



7. Skiff dinghies, 16' 

10-8 

10 if-if 

3 4 " 

4 


4 *- ; 



9 if~i| 

3 „ 

A 5 V 

41 ' 



8. Dinghies, 135' . v.! 

10-8 

8 if-if 

2 ' io ff 

4 . 2 . 

L_ _ 

4 : 


* Allowed spoon-blade oars. 


Notes . — (1) .Since 1.893 some curved or spoon-bladed bars have been made at Devonport. 
(2) Therefis no record of buttons being used, but on fir oars, which were covered with canvas 
on the loom, it was sometimes customary to work a Turk's head at the end of the canvas for 
ornament. (3) As regards sweeps, they used to be made of ash and were 30 ft. long. They 
were used last in training brigs, but there is no record of them for the last twenty years. 



a, and even later, large sea-going vessels were provided 
mg sweeps which ■ came into use when sailing was not 
le. In our own time, in the lighters on tidal rivers' may 
long oars, plied by one or two or more men, which recall 
e of oars once in; general use in large galleys three centuries 

oars used by the Northmen were; to judge by the remains 
red along with ( old Viking ships 1 at Gokstad and else- 
very : similar to those in Use at the present time in the 
boats around our coasts. Those of the large craft w^ere, 
:e by the length of one found whole, somewhat over 1 8 ft; 
;th with a 5-in. blade and a diameter of 3 iti. halfway 
:he loom. Some smaller oars, evidently used for boats; 
ed 11 ft. with a 4-in. blade. The oars were of pine, and 
ms of some of them showed a groove cut for a clamp at 
ce where the oar rested on the sill of the rowlock. Com- 

■ these oars with the measurements given below of oars 
use in the Royal Navy, it is apparent that there is no 
ifference in type between them. 

ing. on to oars used on H vers and fresh water generally, 
l: the type differs considerably from; that of the o^rg used 
?oing craft. The chief difference consists iii the- Shape of 
de, which, instead of continuing the straight line of the 
1 its expansion to its proper breadth, is fashioned in a 

■ alculated to offer a rigid resistance to the water during 
oke. 2 The loom below the button is not rounded but is 
f an oval to the front with a flat back. From the oval 

spine runs down into the blade, in some cases to nearly 
length. During; the last few years the so-called **> girder ”■ 
r ith much thicker looms but double grooved along their 
have been used for racing purposes. This invention 
dditional strength and stiffness, without -increasing the 
of the oar, which varies a little but is usually about 8 lb. 
ides vary much in breadth, as indeed do the oars in total 
and in proportion of inboard to outboard. The neces- 
f the sliding seat in racing boats have given rise to much 
tee, of opinion among rowing men as to the right' proportion; 

middle of the 19th century the use of squafe looms 
1,. and of a button to turn inside and against the thowl, 
nnion, and most oars had a small slab of hard' wood, let in 
:he button, so as to save the oar from wear Und tear at 
dock. But since round looms came into vogue the round 
ear has taken the place of the old square ^button; and the 
1 covered with leather for some inches above and below 
as to protect it .from abrasion. 

Lte the introduction of swivel rowlocks for racing boats 
Lsed a further modification in the form of buttons. Swivel 
:s have come into general use for sculling' boats, pair oars 
fswainless fours; But as yet they do not appear tb ha-ve 
:d the racing, eight, except in a dews instances. Neither 
lor coaches in English waters’ seem> inclined Po part with 
te-honoured rhythmic music of the oar ha the towlock, 
rom:the days of antiquity even until' no w has, to practised 
Id its own tale; as to the' crew being together or not 'in the 

he case of racing eights, when the round loom oars 
ded the square loom, the early ^patterns were com- 
(e.g. - in 1857) 12' 6" oyer all, 3' 8" inboard, with a 
lade 4 Y to 5" in breadth. These were , succeeded by 
:rn: 12': 6" over all, 3' 6" inboard* with a much shorter- 
" broad. • : : : 

i .sliding seats came in the average oar has been- 12' 4" 
if 3' inboard, with 5^ to- 61 " blades. The modern 
:>ar may be said to date from 1869, the year of the Oxford 
iryard -race at Putney. Until* very- lately no material 
on had taken place in this pattern, except in the matter 
h of blade. Some authorities, however, are, as has beeh 

Viking S/ri£,Nicolaysen (Christiania, 1882).. 
e 1890 the curved' blade 5 seems to have been adopted in 
ses ini the - oars made at Devortport for the Royal Navy. • 1 


and 7" blades. 1 1 : 

' Single grooved oars were first made in America. But with 
the single groove a side weakness is often developed in the loom, 
and hence- the double girder, invented by G. Ayling, has generally 
superseded the single groove/though many oarsmen prefer the 
box looni by the same inventor. 

It is dear, however, that no finality has been reached in the 
making of oars. Tubular oars, first introduced at Henley by 
the Belgian crew in 1966, are now being tried, with circular or 
quadrangular bores, strengthened by the, insertion of an 
aluminium shell. 

For much of the information above given respecting the recent 
developments in oar-making for racing puiposes and river work, 
the writer is indebted to Messrs Ayling & Sons of Putney, whose 
patented inventions and improvements are well known to rowing 
men. “ (E. Wa.) 

OASIS (Gr. oatfts, the name given by Herodotus to the fertile 
spots in the Libyan desert: it probably represents an Egyptian 
word, cf. Coptic ouahe y ouih\ to dwell, from which the Egyptian 
Arabic wa is derived), a fertile spot surrounded by desert. For 
example, where the high plateau of the Libyan desert, descends 
into a' longitudinal valley between Syxtis rand the Nile delta thefe 
are a few Spots' where the water comes to the surface or is found 
in shallo#" wells’. It may come to the surface in springs, upon 
the artesian’ principle, or it may collect and remain in mountain 
hollows. These areas are of small extent and are closely culti- 
vated; and- support thick forests of date-palms. All kinds of 
tropical vegetables, grains and small fruits grow under cultiva- 
tibny arid 1 land is so precious in these limited areas of great 
richness and fertility that very narrow pathways divide each 
owner’s plot from his neighbour’s. Wherever oases are found 
they present similar features, and are naturally the halting-places 
and points of departure of desert caravans. 

OAST ( 0 . Eng: dst\ cf, Dutch eest, “ kiln the Teutonic root is 
aid'h- “ to burn”; the pre-Teutonic idh- is seen in Lat. aestus , 
“ heat,” aestds, “ summer,” Gr. aitfos, “burning heat”), a kiln, 
particularly one used for drying hops; the word usually appears 
in the tem “ oast-house,” a building containing several of such 
kilns (see Hop). “Oast ” is also sometimes used of a kiln for 
drying tobacco. • 

OASTLERy RICHARD (1789-1861), English reformer, was 
born at Leeds on the 20th of December 1789, and in 1820 suc- 
ceeded his father as steward of the Thornhills’ extensive Fixby 
estates at Huddersfield, Yorkshire. In 1830 John Wood, a 
Bradford manufacturer, called Oastler’s attention to the evils 
of child v employment; dn the factories of the district. Oastler 
at once started a campaign against the existing labour conditions 
by a vigorous lett;er, under the title “ Yorkshire -Slavery,” to 
the Leeds, Mercury , Public opinion was eventually aroused, 
and, afteir; mhny^ears of agitation, in rtfhicH .Oastler played a 
leading payt, .the Ten Hours Bill and other Factory Acts were 
passed, Ohstler’s energetic advocacy of the factory- workers’ 
cause procuring him the title of “ The Factory King.” In 1838, 
however, owing td his opposition to the new r poor la w r and his 
resistance of the commissioners, he had been dismissed from 
his stewardship at Fixby; . and, in 1840, being unable to 
repay £2000 which he owed his late employer, Thomas 
Thprrihili , . lie was sent to the Fleet prison, wliere he re-^ 
mainedTor over three years. From prison he published the 
Fleet Papers , a weekly paper devoted to the. discussion of 
factory and ‘boor-law questions. In 1844 his friends raised a 
fund to’ pay his debt, and on his release he made a triumphant 
entry into Huddersfield. Oastler died at Harrogate on the 22nd 
of August 1861. A statue to his memory was erected at Bradford' 
in 1869-. ' : : . : . 

OAT (O. Eng. d/e; the word is not found in cognate languages; 
it : may be allied with Fr. eitel , knot, nodule, cf. Gr. olbos 
swelling), a cereal' (A vena sativa) belonging to the tribe Avenece 
of the order Graminea.e or grasses. The genus Avena contains 
about fifty species mostly dispersed through the temperate 
regions of the Old World; 1 The spikelets form a loose panicle, 


dorsal nb prolonged into an awn (hg. 2), which is in some 
:ies twisted and bent near the base. 

'he origin of the cultivated oat is generally believed to be 
r atua y or “ wild oa t,” or some similar species, of which several 

exist in southern Europe and 
western Asia. Professor J. 
Buckman succeeded in raising 
“ the potato-oat type ” and 
'‘the white Tatarian oat ” 
from grain of this species. 
A. strigosa, Schreb, “ the 
bristle-pointed oat,” is the 
origin of the Scotch oat, 
according to Buckman. The 
white and black varieties of 
this species w T ere cultivated 
in England and Scotland from 
remote times, and are still 
grown as a crop in Orkney and 
Shetland. A. strigosa is prob- 
ably only a variety of the cul- 
tivated oat. The “naked oat,” 
A. nuda, was found by Bunge 
in waste grqund about Peking; 
it was identified by the 
botanist Lindley with the pil- 
co*p of the old agriculture, 
and we see from Rogers 1 that 
g . i.— Panicle of Oat, Arena ft was in cultivation in England 

sativa. (After Le Maout.) in the 13th century. Both 

this and the “ common otes,” 
'jesca, are described by Gerard, 2 Parkinson tells us that in his 
e (early in the 1 7th century) the naked oat was sown in sundry 
zcs, but “ nothing so frequent ” as the common sort. T?he 
if differences between A. fatua and A. sativa , are, that 
the former the chaff-scales which adhere to the grain are 
:k and hairy, and in the latter they are not so coarse and 
hairless. The "wild oat, mcreqver, has a long stiff .awn, 
ally twisted near the base. In the cultivated oat it may 
wanting, and if present it is not so stiff and is seldom 
t. The grain is very small and 'worthless in the one, but 
;er and full in the other. There are now many varieties of 
cultivated oat included under two principal races — common 




IG. 2.‘ — Spikelet of Oat, A . 
va, with two fertile florets, 
one terminal, rudimentary*. 



Fig. 3. — Spikelet of Wild Oat, 
A, fatua, glumes hairy" and long- 
pointed, awn twisted at base. 
(After Buckman.) 


or panicled oats with a spreading. panicle, A. sativa proper, 
[ Tatarian oats or banner oats which has sometimes been 
arded as a distinct species, A . , orientalis, with contracted 
-sided panicles. With regard to the antiquity of the oat, 
de Candolle 3 observes that it was not cultivated by the 
brews, the Egyptians, the ancient Greeks and the Romans, 
itral Europe appears to be the locality where it was cultivated 
liest, at least in, Europe, for grains, have been found among 


1 Rarer Kinds of Grain , ii. 173. 

2 Herbal f p. 68 (1597). 

3 Origin of Cultivated Plants , p. 373. 


the bronze age, while Pliny alludes to bread -made of it by the 
ancient Germans. Pickering also records Galen's observations 
{De Alim - . Fac. i. .14), that it was abundant in Asia Minor, 
especially Mysia, where it was made into bread as well as given 
to horses. . * , -> 

Besides the use of the straw when cut-up and mixed with other 
food for fodder, the oat grain constitutes an important food for 
both man and beast. The oat grain (excepting the naked oat), 
like, that of barley, is closely invested by the husk. Oatmeal 
is made from the kiln-dried grain from which the husks have been 
removed; and the form of the food is the well-known “ porridge.” 
In Ireland, where it is sometimes mixed with Indian-corn meal, 
it is called “ stirabout.” Groats or grits are the whole, kernel 
from, which the husk is removed. Their use is for gruel, which 
used to be consumed as an ordinary drink in the 17th century 
at the coffee-houses in London. The meal, can be baked into 
“cake ” or biscuit, as the Passover cake of the Jews; but It 
cannot be made into loaves in consequence of the great difficulty 
in rupturing; the starch grains, unless the temperature be raised 
to a considerable height. With regard to the nutritive value 
of oatmeal, as compared with that of wheat flour, it contains 
a higher, percentage of albuminoids than any other grain, viz. 
12*6— that of wheat being io-8— and less of starch, 58-4 as 
against 66*3 in wheat. It has rather more sugar, viz. 5-4 — wheat 
having 4-2 — and a good deal more fat,., viz. .5-6, as against 2*0 
in flour. Lastly, salts amount to 3-0% in oat, but are only 1-7 
in wheat. Its nutritive value, therefore, is higher than that of 
ordinary" seconds flour. 

OATES, TITUS (1649-1705), English conspirator, w T as the son 
of Samuel Oates (1610-1683), an Anabaptist preacher, chaplain 
to Pride, and afterwards rector of All Saints’ Church, Hastings. 
He was admitted on the nth of June 1665 to Merchant Taylors’ 
school, having, according to one authority, been previously 
at Oakham. There he remained a year, more or less, and 
“ seems afterwards to have gone to Sedlescombe school in 
Sussex, from whence he passed to Caius College, Cambridge, 
on the 29th of June 1667, and was admitted a sizar of St John’s, 
on the 2nd -of February 1668-1669, aged 18.” Upon very 
doubtful authority he is stated to have been also at Westminster 
school before going to the. university. On leaving the university 
he apparently took Anglican orders, and officiated in several 
parishes, Hastings among them. Having brought malicious 
charges in which his evidence was rejected, he narrowly escaped 
prosecution for perjury. He next obtained a chaplaincy in the 
navy, from which he appears to have been speedily dismissed 
for bad conduct with the reputation of worse. He now, it 
is said, applied for help to Dr Israel Tonge, rector of St Michael’s 
in Wood Street, an honest half-crazy man, who even then was 
exciting people’s minds by giving out quarterly “ treatises in 
print to alarm and awake his majesty’s subjects.” Oates 
offered his help, and it was arranged that he should pretend to 
be a Roman Catholic so as the better to unearth the Jesuit 
plots which possessed Tonge’s brain. Accordingly he was 
received into the church by one Berry, himself an apostate, 
and entered the Jesuit College of Valladolid as Brother Ambrose. 
Hence he was soon expelled. In October 1677 he made a second 
application, and was admitted to St Omer on 10th December. 
So scandalous, * however, was his conduct that he was finally 
dismissed in 1678. Returning in June 1678 to Tonge, he set 
himself to forge a plot by piecing together things true and false, 
qr true facts falsely, interpreted, and by inventing treasonable 
letters and accounts of preparations for military action. The 
whole story was written by Oates in Greek characters/ copied 
into English by Tonge, and finally told to one of Charles II. ’s 
confidential servants named Kirkby. Kirkby having given the 
king- his information, Oates was sent for (13th August), and in 
a private interview gave details, in forty- three articles, of the 
plot and- the persons who had engaged to * assassinate Charles. 
The general improbability of the story was so manifest, and 
the .discrepancies were so glaring, that neither then nor at any 
subsequent time did Charles express anything but amused 


and even Sir William Jones, the attorney-general, 
a violent upholder of 'the plot, dared not produce them 
ence. • 

s now (6th September) made an affidavit before Sir 
Ld Berry 1 Godfrey’ {q.v.) to an improved 'edition of his 
in eighty-one articles. Among the persons named was 
my secretary to the duchess of York, whom Godfrey 
and t'o whom he sent word of ‘ the charges. Coleman 
informed the duke, and he, since the immediate exposure 
plot was of the utmost consequence to him, induced 
$ to compel Oates to appear (28th September) before the 
council. Here Oates delivered himself of a story the 
pd of which was so obvious that the king was able to 
him by a few simple questions. ' At this moment an 
it most fortunate ’ for Oates took place. Amongst the 
seized’ at his request ‘were Coleman’s, and in them 
Dund copies of letters written by the latter to Pere la 
, suggesting that Louis should furnish him with money, 
he would use in the^ French and Catholic interest among 
:rs of parliament. Among thebx, too, were these passages : 
*ss will give the greatest blow to the Protestant religion 
has received since its birth l( we have here a mighty 
ipon our hands, no IdSs' than the conversion of three 
ms, and by that perhaps the utter subduing of a pestilent 
which has- so long domineered over great part of the 
rn world.” The credit of Oates was thus, in the eyes of 
iple, re-established, and Coleman and others named were 
>ned. Charles was anxious for his brother’s sake to bring 
itter to a conclusion, but he dared not appear to stifle 
rt; so, when starting for Newmarket, he left orders with 
(see Leeds, Duke of,) that he should finish the investiga- 
once. But Danby purposely delayed; an impeachment 
mging oVer his* head, and anything which took men’s 
off that was welcome. 

he 1 2th of October occurred the murder of Godfrey; and 
:itement was at its highest pitch. On the 21st of October 
lent met, and, though Charles iri'his speech had barely 
l to the plot, all other business was put aside and Oates 
lied before the House. A new witness was wanted to 
t Oates’s story, and in November a man named William 
came forward. At first he remembered little; by degrees 
lembered everything that was wanted. Not even so, 
^r, did their witness agree together, so, as a bold stroke, 
with 1 great circumstantiality, accused the queen before 
s of high treason. Charles both disbelieved and exposed 
rfiereifpon Oates carried his tale before the House of 
ons 1 . The Commons voted for the queen’s removal from 
but, the Lords refusing to concur, the matter dropped, 
not; however, until the x8th of July 1679 that the slaughter 
tits and other Roman Catholics upon Oates’s testimony 
at of his accomplices was to some extent checked. Sir 
: Wakeman, the queen’s physician, was. accused of pur- 
to poison the king, and the queen was named as being 
led in the plot. The refusals of Charles to credit or to 
nance the attacks on his wife are the most creditable 
5S in his life. Scroggs had intimation that he was to be 
. Sir Philip Lloyd proved Oates to have perjured himself 
1 court, and Wakeman was acquitted. On the 26th- of 
680, upon Oates’s testimony, the duke of York was pre- 
as a recusant at Westminster. But the panic had now 
tself :out, and the importance of Oates rapidly declined; 
;h so that after the dissolution in 1682 he was no more 
}f during Charles’s reign, but enjoyed his pension of £600 
3, it is uncertain which, in quiet. Shortly before .the 
if Charles,. James brought, and won, a civil action against 
with damages of £100,000; in default of payment Oates 
ken to prison; while there he was indicted for perjury, 
.s tried in. May 1685, soon after the accession of, James II. 
3 convicted and received a severe sentence, with repeated 
gs/ the execution of which was expected to kill him, and 


Oates was in prison for three and a half years. Upon 7 the 
flight of James, and during the excitement against the Catholics, 
he partially gained his liberty, and brought an appeal against 
his sentence before the Lords, who, while admitting the sentence 
to be unjust, confirmed it by a majority of thirty-five to twenty- 
threk. The Commons, however, passed a bill annulling the 
sentence; and a conference was held in which the Lords, while 
again acknowledging that legally they were wrong, adhered to 
their former determination. The matter was finally settled by 
Oates receiving a royal pardon, with a pension of £300 a year. 
The remainder of his life was spent in retirement, varied by a 
good deal of sordid intrigue. In 1691 he became acquainted 
with William Fuller, whom he induced to forge another plot, 
though not with the success he had himself attained. He 
married a wealthy widow in 1693, but his extravagance soon 
btought him into straits. In 1696 he dedicated to William III. 
a book called Eikon Basilike , an elaborate tissue of invection 
against “ the late king James.” In 1698 he obtained admission 
as a member of the Baptist Church, and used to preach at 
Wapping; but in 1701, as the : result of a financial scandal, he 
was formally expelled from the : sect. He died on the 12th of 
July 1705. • 

Authorities. — -Oates's*- Dangerfield’s and Bedloe’s Narratives; 
State, Trials', Journals, of Houses of Parliament ; North's Examen; 
the various memoirs and diaries of the period; Fuller's Narrative; 
Dryden’s Absalom ' and Achitophel ; Burnet’s History ; Narcissus 
Luttrell’s Relation. Lingard’s History gives an exhaustive and trust- 
worthy account of the Popish terror and its victims; and the chief 
incidents in Oates ? s career are graphically described by Macaulay. 
On the question of, the place of his education, see Notes and Queries 
(2.2nd December 1,883). See also T. Seccombe’s essay in Twelve Bad 
Men (1894), where a bibliography is given. 

OATH (O. Eng: ddh ), a term which may be defined as an asse- 
veration or promise made under non-human penalty or sanction. 
The word is found throughout the Teutonic languages (Goth. 
aiths, Mod. Ger. Eid), but without ascertainable etymology. 
The verb to swear is also Old Teutonic (Goth, svaran, Mod. Ger. 
schwdren ); this word, too, is not clear in original meaning, but 
is in some way connected with the notion of answering — indeed 
it still forms part of the word answer , O. Eng. and-swarian ; it has 
been suggested that the swearer answered by word or gesture 
to a solemn formula or act. Among other terms in this con- 
nexion, the LatV jurare, whence English law has such derivatives 
as jury, seems grounded on the metaphorical idea of binding 
(root ju t as'mjungo ); the similar idea of a bond or restraint may 
perhaps be traced in Gr. opKos . It may be worth notice that 
Lat. sacr amentum { whence Mod. Fr. serment) does not really 
imply the sacredness of an oath, but had its origin in the money 
paid into court in a Roman lawsuit, the loser forfeiting his 
pledge, which went to pay for the public rites (sacra), thence 
the word passed to signify other solemn pledges, such as military 
and judicial oaths. 

Writers viewing the subject among civilized nations only 
have sometimes defined the oath as an appeal to a deity. It will 
be seen, however, by some following examples, that the harm or 
penalty consequent on perjury may be considered to result 
directly, without any spirit or deity being mentioned; indeed 
it is not unlikely that these mere direct curses invoked onjumself 
by the swearer may be more primitive than the invocation of 
divinities to punish. Examples of the simplest kind of curse- 
oath may be seen among the Nagas of Assam, where two men 
will lay hold of a dog or a fowl by head and feet, which is then 
chopped in two with a single blow of the dao, this being em- 
blematic of the fate expected to befall the perjurer. Or a man 
will stand within a circle of rope, with the implication that if he 
breaks his vow he may rot as a rope does, or he will take hold of 
the barrel of a gun, a' spear-head ora tiger’s tooth, and solemnly 
declare, “ If I do not faithfully perform this my promise, may I 
fall by this!” (Butler in Journ. Asiatic Soc . Bengal , 1875, p. 316). 
Another stage in the history of oaths is that in which the swearer 
calls oil some fierce beast to punish him if he lies, believing that 
it has the intelligejice to know what he says and the power to 


irt; the head; of a bear, the Ostiak making the gesture of. eatjiag, 
1 calling on the bear to devour him in like manner if he does 
. tell the . truth (G. A. Erman, Travels in Siberia] i v 492, 
idon, 1848). Similar oaths ; are. still sworn on the head or 
a of a tiger by the.Santals and. .other indigenous tribes of 
Lia. To. modern views, a bear or a tiger seems at any rate- a 
re rational being to appeal .to than a river, or the sun, but in 
earlier, stage of nature- religion these and other -great objects 
iatur.e..are regarded as animate and, personal. The prevalence 
river-worship is seen in the extent to which in the old and 
dern world oaths by rivers are most sacred. In earlier ages 
1 swore inviolably by Styx or Tiber, and to this day an 
h on water of the Ganges is to the Hindu the most binding of 
iges, for the goddess will? take awful vengeance on the children 
the perjurer. The Tungus brandishes, a knife before the sun, 
ing, “ If I lie may the sun plunge sickness into my entrails 
; this. knife.” The natural transition from swearing by these 
at objects of nature to invoking gods conceived in human 
n is well shown in the treat3--oath between the Macedonians 
L the. Carthaginians recorded by Polybius, (vii. 9); here the 
and moon and earth, the, rivers, and meadows and waters, 
invoked side by side with Zeus and Hera and Apollo, and 
gods of the Carthaginians. The heavemgod, able to smite 
perjurer with his lightning, was. invoked by the Romans, 
iti a hog was slain with the sacred flint representing the 
nderbolt, with the invocation to Jove so to smite the Roman 
pie if they broke the oath (Liv, i. 24; Poly b. iii. 25). Another 
rt of this Aryan rite was preserved by the old Slavonic nation 
Prussia, where a man would lay his right hand on his own 
k and his left on the holy oak, saying, a May Perkun (the 
nder-god) destroy me!” The oaths of the lower . culture 
w a remarkable difference from those of later stages. In the 
>arently primitive forms the curse on the perjurer is to take 
ct in this world; But as nations became more observant, 
erience must have shown that bears and tigers were as apt 
kill truth-tellers as perjurers, and that even the lightning- 
h. falls without moral discrimination. In the Clouds of 
stophanes, indeed, men have come openly to ridicule such 
:efs, the Socrates of the play pointing out that notorious 
jurers go unharmed, wEile Zeus hurls his bolts at his own 
iple, and the tall oaks, as if an oak-tree could perjure itself. 

doctrine of miraculous earthly retribution on the perjurer 
ed on in legend, as wfliere Eusebius relates how three villains 
spired to bring a false accusation against Narcissus, bishop 
Jerusalem, wEich accusation they confirmed by solemn oath 
Dre the church, one wishing that if he swore falsely he might 
ish by fire, one that he might die of the pestilence, one that 
might . lose his eyes; a spark no man knew from whence 
ned to ashes the first perjurer’s house and all within, the 
)nd w r as consumed by the plague from head to foot, w r hereupon 
third confessed the crime with tears so copious that he lost 
sight (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 9). As a general rule, however, 
supernatural retribution on perjury has been transferred 
n the present w r orld to the regions beyond the grave, as is 
lent from any. collection of customary oaths. A single 
ance will show at once the combination of retributions in 
i after the present life, and the tendency to heap up remote 
alties in the vain hope of securing present honesty. The 
aiese Buddhist in his oath,- not content to call dowm on himself 
ious kinds of death if he breaks it, desires that he, maj'.after- 
ds be. cast into hell to go through innumerable tortqres, 
3ng them to carry water over the flames in a wicker basket 
assuage the thirst of the infernal judge, then that he may 
?ate into the body of a slave for as many years as there are 
ins of sand in four seas, and after this that he may be born a 
st through five hundred generations and an, hermaphrodite 
hundred more. 

"he forms of oath , belonging to all nations and ages, various 
hey are in detail, come under a few' general heads. It may 
irst observed that gestures such as grasping hands, or putting 


they being rather of the nature of ;ceremopies of compact. The 
Hebrew practice . of . putting the hand under another’s thigh is 
usually reckoned among oath-rites, but it may have been 
merely a ceremony of covenant. (Gen. xxiv. 2, xlvii. 29; see 
Joseph., Ant . i. 16). Even the ; covenant among,, many ancient 
and modern nations by the parties mixing their blood or drinking 
one another’s i$ in itself only a solemn rite of union, not an oath 
proper, unless some .sucji, ceremony is introduced as dipping 
weapons into . the blood, as in the form among the ancient 
Scy thians. (Herod, iv. ,70); this, by bringing in the. idea, of death 
befalling the covenant -breaker, converts the proceeding into an 
oath of the strongest kind. The custom of swparing by weapons, 
though frequent in the world, is far from consistent in meaning. 
It may signify, in cases such as those just mentioned, that the 
swrearer if forsw'orp -is to, die by such a weapon; or the warrior 
may appeal to his weapon as a powerful or divine object, as 
Parthenopaeus swears by his spear that he will level to the 
ground the walls of Thebes (Aeschyl. Sept, contra Theb. 530; 
see The custom of the Quadi in Ammian. Marcellin. xvii.) ; or 
the weapon may be a divine emblem, as wEen the Scythians 
swore by the wind and the sword as denoting life and death 
(Lucian, Toxaris,. 38). Oaths by weapons lasted into the Christian 
period; for instance, the Lombards sw'ore lesser oaths . by 
consecrated weapons and greater on the Gospels (see Du Cange, 
s.v. “ Juramenta super arma ”; Grimm, Deutsche, Rechtsalterth. 
p. 896). .Stretching forth the hand towards the object or deity 
sworn by is a natural gesture, well shown in the oath of Agamem- 
non, who with uplifted hands (Act x 6 h° a $ clvclctx&v): takes Heaven 
to witness with Sun and Earth and the Erinyes who below' the 
earth wreak vengeance on the perjurer (Homer II. xix. 254; 
see also Pindar, Olymp. v ii. 120). The gesture of lifting the 
hand towards heaven w r as also an Israelite . form of oath: 
Abraham says, “ I have, lifted up my hand to Jehovah,” while 
Jehovah Himself is represented as so swearing, /‘ For I lift up 
My hand to heaven, and say, I live for ever ” (Gen. xiv. 22; 
Deut. xxxii. 40; see Dan. xii. 7; Rev. x. 5). This gesture 
established itself in Christendom, and has continued to modern 
times. In England, for example,; in the parliament at Shrews- 
bury in 1398, when the Lords took an oath on the cross of 
Canterbury never to suffer the transactions of that parliament 
to be changed, the members of the Commons held up their 
hands to signify their taking upon themselves the same oath 
(J, E. Tyler, Oaths , p. 99). In France a juror takes oath by 
raising his hand, saying, >“je jure!” The Scottish judicial oath 
is taken by the witness holding up his right hand uncovered, 
and repeating after the usher, “ I sw f ear by Almighty God, and 
as I shall answer to God at the great day of judgment, that I 
will,” &c. 

In the ancient w r orld sacrifice often formed part of the ceremony 
of the oath; typical examples may be found in the Homeric poems, 
as in Agamemnon’s oath already mentioned, or the compact between 
the Greeks and Trojans (II. iii. 276), where wine is poured out in 
libation, with prayer to Zeus and the immortal gods that the per- 
jurer’s brains shall, like the wine, be poured on the ground; the rite 
thus passes into asymbolic curse-oath of the ordinary barbaric type. 
Connected with such sacrificial oaths is the practice of laying the 
hand on the victim or the altar, or touching the image of the god. 
A classic instance is in a comedy of Plaiitus ( Rudens , v. 2; 45), wEere 
Gripus says, “ Tange aram hanc . Veneris,” and Labrax answers 
** Tango”. (Greek instance, Thucyd. v. 47; see Justin xxiv. 2): 
Thus Livy (xxi. 1) introduces the phrase \‘ touching the sacred 
objects ” (tactis saeris ) into the picturesque story of Hannibal’s oath. 
Details of the old Scandinavian oath have been preserved in Iceland 
in the Landnamabok •( Islendinga Sbgur , Copenhagen,; 1843); a 
bracelet (baugr) of two rings, or more was to be kept on the altar 
in every head court, which the godi or priest should wear at all Iaw- 
things held by him, and should redden in the blood of the bullock 
sacrificed, the witness pronouncing the remarkable formula: “ Name 
I to witness that I take oath by the ring, law r -oath, so help me Frey, 
and Niord, and alipighty Thor ” (hialpi mer sv& Freyr, ok Nibrdr, 
ok hinn almattki Ass), &c. This w f as doubtless the great oath on 
the holy ring or bracelet which the Daiies sw r ore to 'King Alfred to 
quit his kingdom (” on tham halgan beage,” Anglo-Sax. Chron:; 
“ in eorum armilla sacra,” Ethehverd, Chron: iv.). An oath, though 
not necessarily expressed in words, is usually so. In the Homeric 
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•(rat pb’ '^a: iffTO) Zc6s); u; by the immortal gods !” ' 
:o witness the ashes of my ancestors ” (per deos immortales; 
ajorum cineres). Sometimes a curse is invoked on himself 
vearer, that he may perish if he fail to keep his oath, as “the 
>troy me,” “let me perish if,” &c. (dii. me perdant ; dis- 
si). An important class of Roman oaths invokes the deity 
r or preserve the swearer in so far as he shall fulfil his promise 
tie gods may preserve me,” “ as I wish the gods to, be. pro-. 
;o me” (me ka di servent; ita deos mihi velim propit 1 os). 
Roman collection is to be found in the old work of Bris^onius. 
nulls et Solemnibus Populi Romani Verbis' (Paris, 1583). 
examples of these classes of oaths are “ as the Lord liveth ” 
xiv. 39, and elsewhere), " so do God to me, and more also ” 
in. 35, and elsewhere). 

list or y of oaths in the early Christian ages opens; a com 
r which can hardly be said even yet to have closed. Under 
injunction, “ Swear not at all ” (Matt. v. 34; also 
■. 12), many Christians seem at first to have shrtink from 
oaths, and, though after a time the usual; customs of 
and even colloquial oaths came to prevail among them, 
:ings of the Fathers show efforts to resist the practice; 
tom perhaps goes furthest in inveighing against this 
of Satan “ Do as you choose; I lay it down as, a law 
:re be no swearing/at all. If . any bid you swear, tejl him, 
has spoken, and I do not swear ” (Homil. in, in. Act. 
; see a collection of patristic passages in Sixt. Senens- 
ec‘. SancL vi. adnot. 26). The line mostly -taken hy 
ial teachers, however, was that swearing, should indeed 
led as much as possible from its leading to perjury, but 
e passages forbidding it only applied to superfluous or 
Daths, or those sworn by created objects, such as heaven 
or one’s own head. On the other hand, they argued that 
and other serious swearing could not have been forbidden, 
that Paul in his epistles repeatedly introduces oaths 
i. 23; Phil. i. 8; Gal. i. 20). Thus Athanasius writes: 
tch out my hand, and as I have learned of the apostle, 
iod to witness on my soul ” (ApoL ad Imp . Const. \ see 
ne, De Mend. 28; Epist. cl. iii. 9; ch iv. 250.; Enarr. 
m. lxxxviii. (4); Serm. 307, 319). This argument is 
■e forcible from Paul’s expressions being actually oaths 
^ted forms, and it has also been fairly adduced that 
by answering to the adjuration of the high priest, took 
cial oath in solemn form (Matt. xxvi. 63). The passages 
erred to will give an idea of the theological grounds on 
m more modern times Anabaptists, Mennonites and 
j have refused to take even judicial oaths, while, on the 
md, the laws of Christendom from early ages have been 
■ected against such swearing as was considered profane 
rwise improper, and against perjury. Thus from the, 
1th century we And oaths taking much the same place 
-tian as in non-Christian society. .In the 4th -century the 
n military- oath, by God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, and the 
of the emperor is recorded by Vegetius (Rei Milit , 
5). Constantine’s laws required every wi tness in a cause 
oath; this is .confirmed in Justinian’s code, which even 
cases requires also the parties and advocates to be sworn 
heod. xi. 39; Justin. Cod . iv. 20, 59), Bishops and clergy 
Ued upon to take oath in ordination, monastic vows, 
er ecclesiastical matters (see details in Bingham, Antiq. of 
urch , xvi. 7). By. the middle ages oaths had increased 
Itiplied in Christendom far beyond the practice; of any 
ge or religion. The Reformation made no change in 
e, as is. seen, for instance, in Art. xxxix. of the church of 
1 : “ As we confess that vain and rash swearing is 
;n Christian men by our Lord Jesus Christ, and James 
3 stle, so we judge, that Christian Religion doth not 
but that a man may swear when the Magistrate re- 
in a cause of faith and charity, so it be done according 
‘rophet’s teaching, in justice, judgement and truth.” 
listory of swearing in early Christendom would lead us 
ct that the forms used would be adopted with more or 
ddfication from Hebrew .or.- Roman sources, as indeed 


be propitious to me ” (It a mihi summa DiVinitas semper propitia 
sit)— follows an old Roman form. The Roman oath by the genius 
of the emperor being objected to by Christians as recognizing a 
demon, they swore by his safety (Tertull. ApoL 32). The 
gesture of. holding up the hand in swearing has been already, 
spoken of. The Christian oath on a copy of the Gospels seems, 
derived from the late Jewish oath, taken holding in the hand 
the scroll of. the law; (or the phylacteries), a ceremony itself 
possibly adapted from. Roman custom (see treatise “ Shehuoth. ” 
in Gemdra%> Among the various mentions of the oath on the 
Gospels in early Christian writers is that characteristic passage 
of Chrysostom in a sermon to the people of Antioch: “ But do 
thou,; if nothing else, at least reverence the very book thou 
holdest forth, to be sworn by, open the Gospel thou takest in 
thy hands to administer the oath, and, hearing what Christ 
therein; saith of oaths, tremble and desist ” (Serm. ad , pop. 
Antioch. HomiL xv.): The usual mode was to lay the hand on 
the Gospel, as is often stated in the records, and w^s kept up to 
a modern. date- in the oath in . the university of Oxford,. “ taetis 
sacrosanotis Evangeliis ” ; the practice of kissing the book, 
which became so well established in England, appears in the 
middle ages *(J. E. Tyler, Oaths, pp. 119, The book was 

often laid : on the altar, or (after the manner of ancient Rome) 
the. sweater laid his hand on the altar itself, 01 looked towards 
it; iabove allj it became customary to touch relics of saints on 
the altar , a ceremony of which the typical instance is seen in The 
representation of. Harold’s oath in the Bay eux tapestry. Other- 
objects, as the cross, the bishop’s crosier, &c.,. were sworn by 
(see Du Cange, s.v , “ Jurare ”); An. oath ratified by contact or 
inspection of a sacred object was called a “ corporal ” or bodily 
oath, as distinguished from a merely spoken or written oath; 
this is well seen in an old English coronation oath, “ so helpe 
me; God, and these holy euangelists by me bodily touched vppon 
this.hooly awter.” The English word signifying the, “ sacred 
object” on which oath is taken is halidome (A.S. hdligddm ; 
Ger. Heili'gtkum); the halidome on which oaths are now sworn 
in England is a copy of the New Testament. Jews are sworn 
on the Old Testament; the sacred books of other religions are 
used in like manner, a Mohammedan swearing on the Koran, 
a Hindu on the Vedas. ( . . * > 

Among the oath-formulas used in Christendom, that taken 
by provincial governors under Justinian is typical of one class: 
“ I swear by God Almighty, and His only begotten Son our; Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghost, and the Most Holy Glorious 
Mother of God and ever Virgin Mary, and by the Four Gospels, 
which I hold in my hand, and by the Holy Archangels Michael 
and Gabriel,” &c. The famous oath of the kings Louis and 
Charles at Strassburg in 842 (a.d.) runs: “ By God’s love and 
the. Christian people and our common.salvation, as God shall give 
me knowledge and power,” &c. Earlier than this, as in the oath 
of fealty in. the capitularies of Charlemagne in 802, is found the 
familiar form “ Sic me adjuvet Deus,” closely corresponding to 
above-mentioned formulas of pre-Christian Rome. This became 
widely spread in Europe, appearing in Old French “ Si m’ait 
Dex,” German “ So mir Gott helfe,” English “ So help me God.” 
A remarkable point in its history is its occurrence in the “ So 
help me Frey,” &c., of the old Scandinavian ring-oath already 
described. Among the curiosities of the subject are quaint oaths 
of kings and other great personages: William Rufus swore <# by 
that/ and that” (per hoc et per hoc), 'William the Conqueror 
“ by the splendour of God,” Richard I. “ by God’s legs,” John 
“ by God’s teeth ”; other phrases aregiven in Du Cange (Lc.), 2ls 
“ per omnes gentes,” “ per :coronam,” “ par la sainte figure de 
Dieu,” “ par la mort Dieu,” &c. . ’ 

Profane swearing, the trifling or colloquial use of sacred 
oaths, is not without historical interest, formulas used being apt 
to keep up traces of old manners and extinct religions. Thus the 
early Christians were reproved for continuing to say “ meherclel:” 
some pf them not knowing that they were swearing by Hercules 
(tertull,. .De idol. 40). Oaths by deities of pre-Christian Europe 


s not true!” (Hylten-Cavallius, War end ochWirdarne, 
28). The thunder-god holds his place still in vulgar German 
amations, such as “Donner 1” (Grimm. Deutsche Mythologie , 
10, 166). The affected revival of classical deities in Italy in 
middle ages still lingers in such forms as “per Bacco!” 
•spetto di Bacco!” (by Bacchus! face of Bacchus!). In 
ace the concluding oath of the last paragraph dwindled into 
ordieu !” or “ morbleu 1 ” much as in England the old oaths 
God’s body and wounds became converted into “ oddsbodi- 
.!” and “ zounds ! ” (E. B. T.) 

aw . — Politicians and moralists have placed much reliance' 
)aths as a practical security, it has been held, as Lycurgus 
orator 5 said to the Athenians, that “ an oath is the bond that 
3S the state together ” (Lycurg, Leocr. 80; see Montesquieu, 
'it of Laws). Thus modern law-books quote from the leading 
of Omichund v, Barker: “ No country can subsist a twelve- 
ith where an oath is thought not binding; for the want of 
nust necessarily dissolve society.” On the other hand, 
rever the belief in supernatural interference : becomes weak^ 
1, and oaths are taken with solemn form but secret contempt 
•pen ridicu’e, they become a serious moral scandal, as had 
idy begun to happen in classical times. The yet more 
strous effect of the practice of swearing is the public infer- 
; that, if a man has to swear in order to be believed, he need 
speak the truth when not under oath. The early Christian 
ers were alive to this depreciation of ordinary truthfulness 
be practice of swearing, and opposed, though unavailingly, 
system of oaths which more and more pervaded public 
ness. How in the course of' the middle ages oaths were 
tiplied is best seen by examining a collection of formulas 
1 as the Book of Oaths (London, 1649), which range from 
coronation oath to the oaths sworn by such as valuers of 
hs and the city scavengers. 1 Oaths of allegiance and other 
ial oaths are still taken throughout Europe, but experience 
vs that in times of revolution they are violated with little 
pie, and in the case of the United Kingdom it is doubtful 
ther they have any more practical value than, if so much as, 
)le declarations. The question of legal oaths is more difficult, 
the one hand, it is admitted that they do induce witnesses, 
cially the ignorant and superstitious, to give evidence more 
hfully than they would do on even solemn declaration. On 
other hand, all who practise in courts of justice declare 
a large proportion of the evidence given under oath is 
singly, false, and that such perjury is perceptibly detri- 
tal to public morals. 

he .oaths now administered among civilized nations are 
fly intended for maintaining governments and securing the 
ormance of public business. In England the coronation- 
1 is to be administered by one of the archbishops or bishops 
le presence of all the people, who, on their parts, reciprocally 
the oath of allegiance to the crown.. The archbishop or 
op shall say : “Will you solemnly promise and swear to 
rn the people of this United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
nd and the dominions thereto belonging according to the 
ites in parliament agreed on, and the respective laws and cus- 
of the same?” The king shall say:- “ I solemnly promise,, 
do.” Archbishop or bishop: “Will you to the utmost of 
power cause law and justice, in mercy, to be executed in 
our judgements?” King: ' 1 1 will.” Archbishop or bishop: 
ill you, to the utmost of your power, maintain the laws of 
the true profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant re- 
led religion established by law ? And will you maintain 
preserve inviolably the settlement of the Church of England 
the doctrine, worship, discipline and government thereof, 
y law established in England. And will you preserve unto 
bishops and clergy of England, and to the churches- therein 
uch rights and privileges as by law do or shall appertain to 
a, or any of them ?/’ King : “ All this I promise to do.” 

Vs to reform of the excessive multiplicationof oaths, see Paley, 
at Philosophy , bk. iii. pt. i: ch. 16 ; and J. E. Tyler, Oaths . 


perform and keep; so help me God,” and then shall kiss the 
book. 

The chief officers of state take an “ official ” oath well and 
truly to serve his majesty. Special oaths are taken by privy 
councillors,. archbishops and bishops, peers, baronets and knights, 
recruits and others. The old oath of allegiance, as administered 
(says Blackstone) upwards of 600 years, contained a promise 
“ to be true and faithful to the king and his heirs, and truth and 
faith to bear of life and, limb and terrene honour, and not to 
know or hear of any ill or damage intended him without defend- 
ing him- therefrom ” (Blackstone, Commentaries , book i. chap, 
x.). In the reign of William III. it was replaced by a shorter 
form; and it now runs: “ I . . . do swear that I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty . * . , his heirs 
and successors, according to law.” Statutes of Charles II. and 
George I. enacted that no member should vote or sit in either 
house of parliament without having taken the several oaths 
of allegiance, supremacy and abjuration. The oath of supremacy 
in the reign of William III. was: “ I A B doe swear that I doe 
from my heart abhorr detest and abjure as impious and hereticall 
this damnable doctrine and position that princes excommuni- 
cated or deprived by the pope or any authority of the see of 
Rome may be deposed or murdered by their subjects or any 
other whatsoever. And I doe declare that no forreigne prince 
person prelate state or potentate hath or ought to have any 
jurisdiction pow r er superiority preeminence or authoritie ecclesi- 
asticall or spirituall within this realme. Soe,” &c. The oath 
of abjuration introduced in the time of William III. recognizes 
the king’s rights, engages the juror to support him and disclose 
all traitorous conspiracies against him, promises to maintain 
the Hanoverian Protestant succession, and expressly- renounces 
any claim of the descendants of the late Pretender. This oath 
was, not only taken by persons in office, but might be tendered 
by two justices to any person suspected of disaffection. In 
modern times a single parliamentary oath was substituted for 
the three, and this was altered to enable Roman Catholics to 
take it, and Jews were enabled to sit in parliament by being 
allowed to omit the words “ on the true faith of a Christian.” 
In its present form the parliamentary oath consists of an oath 
of allegiance and a promise to maintain the succession to the 
crown as limited and settled in the reign of William III. 

The “ judicial ” oath taken by judges of the court of appeal 
or of the High Court of Justice, and by justices of the peace, 
is “ to do right to all manner of people after the laws and usages 
of this realm, without fear or favour, affection or ill-will.” 
Jurors are sworn, whence indeed their name ( juratores ); in 
felonies the oath administered is: “ You shall well and truly 
try and true deliverance make between our sovereign lord the 
king and the prisoner at the bar whom you shall have in charge, 
and a true verdict give according to the evidence.” In mis- 
demeanours the form is: “ Well and truly try the issue joined 
between our sovereign lord the king and the defendant, and a 
true verdict,” &c. The oath of the jurors in the Scottish criminal 
courts is: “ You [the jury collectively] swear in the name of 
Almighty God and as you shall answer to God at the great day 
of judgment that you will truth say and no truth con^al in so 
far as you are to pass upon this assize.” The oldest trace of this 
form of oath in Scotland is in Reg. maj . i. cap. 11, copied from 
Gianvill, which points to an origin in the Norman inquest or 
“ recognition.” In the ancient custom of compurgation, once 
prevalent in Europe, the accused’s oath was supported by the 
oaths of a number of helpers or compurgators who swore to their 
belief in its validity. 

Witnesses in English law courts must give their evidence 
under the sanction of an oath, or of what is equivalent to an 
oath, and the ordinary form of oath adapted to Christians is: 
“ The evidence you shall give . . . shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. So help you God.” Many 
alterations of the English law as to oaths have been made in 
relief of (1) those Christians who object on conscientious grounds 


made for Quakers, Moravians and Separatists; then 
fed general enactments relating to civil and criminal pro^ 
ags respectively, till finally the law was embodied in the 
5 Act 1888, which enacted that “ every person upon object- 
> being sworn, and stating, as the ground of such objection. 
* that he has no religious belief, or that the taking of' an 
is contrary to his religious belief, shall be permitted to 
his solemn affirmation instead of taking an oath in all 
3 and, for all purposes where an oath is or shall be required 
wj which affirmation shall be of the same force and effect 
he had taken the oath; and if any person making such 
lation shall wilfully, falsely and corruptly affirm any 
^r or thing which, if deposed on oath, would have amounted 
lful and corrupt perjury, he -shall be liable to prosecution, 
:ment, sentence and punishment in all respects as if he had 
lit ted wilful and corrupt perjury.” The form of affirmation 
ribed by the Oaths Act was as follows: u l, A. B., :do 
inly, sincerely, and truly declare and affirm,” &c. Under 
if the same act a person might swear in the Scottish form, 
uplifted hand (no book of any kind being used) and if he 
sd to do so “ the oath shall be administered to him in such 
and manner without question.” With the desire of making 
:rsal this method of administering the oath the Oaths Act 
was passed. It enacted that. any oath might be adminis- 
and taken in the following form: ■“ The person , taking 
ath shall hold the New Testament, or in the case of a Jew, 
>3d Testament, in his uplifted hand, and shall say or repeat 
the officer administering the oath the words * I swear by 
jhty God that ... / followed by the words of the oath 
ribed by law.” The officer also is directed by the act to 
nister it in this fashion, unless the person. about to take 
Iuntarily objects or is physically incapable of taking it 
To a person who is neither a Christian nor a Jew the 
may be administered in any way in which it was previously 
1 . • 
e form of affirmation given above is that used for •Quakers, 
.vians and Separatists in the witness-box: “ I, A . being 

if: the people called Quakers (one of the United Brethren 
[ Moravians), do, &c.” A Christian swears on the Gospels, 
ng a copy of the New Testament in his right hand (the 
being uncovered), and his head being also uncovered.' ' A 
ss may elect to be sworn on any version of the Bible which 
nsiders most binding on him, as a Roman Catholic on the 
i Testament or Bible. A Jew is' sworn on the Pentateuch, 
ng a copy thereof in his right hand, the head being covered, 
ihommedan is sworn upon the Koran. He places his right 
flat upon the book and puts the other hand upon his fore- 
bringing his head down to the book and in contact with 
le then looks at the book for some moments. Buddhists 
worn on the Buddhist doctrines, Sikhs 1 upon the Granth, 
es upon the Zend Avesta, Hindus upon the Vedas, or by 
[ing the Brahmin’s foot, and, according to caste custom; 
n witnesses sometimes insist upon the oath being ad- 
tered by a Brahmin; but in India witnesses now generally 
1. Kaffir witnesses swear by their own chief, and a Kaffir 
by the king of England. When a Chinese witness is to be 
1, a saucer is handed to him, which he takes in his hand 
kneeling down breaks into fragments. The colonial legis- 
ts generally make provision for receiving unsworn evidence 
rbarous and uncivilized people who have no religious belief. 
;reat number of oaths formerly required was much reduced 
ie Promissory Oaths Act 1868, which prescribed the forms 
:h of allegiance, the official oath and the judicial oath. The 
to affirm in lieu of taking the parliamentary oath in the 
>f atheists was first raised in the case of Charles Bradlaugh 

fane swearing: and cursing is punishable by the Profane Oaths 
745, any labourer, sailor or soldier being liable to forfeit 
very other person under the degree of a gentleman. 2s., ;i and 
gentleman or person of superior rank 5s., to -the poor of the 


latter act (Unlawful Oaths Act 1812) that they were aimed at those 
societies in the United Kingdom at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion which required or permitted their members to take an unlawful 
oath., Supplementary statutes were .passed in 1817 and 1837. 
Children of tender years, who, in the opinion of the court, have not 
sufficient intelligence to understand the nature of an oath, may give 
evidence without being sworn. 

In the United States an oath is required in practically every case 
in which it is required in the United Kingdom, and with the same 
latitude as to affirmation. The formula or details may vary in 
different states of the Union. The same may be said generally of 
every civilized country, with the reservation that an affirmation 
is not so usually accepted as in English-speaking countries. In 
Germany an oath is compulsory on a witness in criminal cases, 
except in the case of certain sects, whose tenets forbid the taking 
of an oath. 

Authorities. — Coke's Institutes; Book of Oaths (1689); Stephen’s 
Commentaries;.: Stringer’s Oaths and Affirmations ; Tyler, Oaths; 
Origin, Nature , History (1835) ; Ford, On Oaths . 

OAXACA, or Oajaca (officially Oaxaca de Juarez), a 
southern state of Mexico, lying partly on the southern slope .of 
the great Mexican plateau and covering the southern and larger 
part of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec,, bounded N. by Puebla, 
N.E. and E. by Vera Cruz, S.E. by Chiapas, S. by the Pacific 
and W. by Guerrero. Pop. (1900) 948,633, a large majority 
of whom are Indians. The state has an. area of 35,382 sq. m. 
broken by mountain ranges into numerous broad fertile valleys, 
chiefly lying in the Herr a tempi ada region. The isthmus districts, 
however, have lower elevations and are. distinctly tropical. The 
coast line is 329 m. long; behind it is a narrow strip of lowlands 
lying within the tierras calientes. In places this strip nearly 
disappears, the sierras rising almost immediately from the sea- 
shore. ..The culminating points within the state are Zempoalte- 
petl (1.1,145 ft-) about 50 m. E. by N. of the city of Oaxaca in a 
knot of, sierras, San Felipe del Agua (10,253 ft.) standing on the 
eastern margin of the beautiful Oaxaca Valley, and the Cerro 
del Leone, south-west of Tehuantepec, the highest summit in 
the Sierra Madre del Sur. Tributaries of the Mescala drain the 
western quarter of the state, among which is the Atoyac or 
headstream of the Mescala, which rises in Tlaxcala, and flows 
across the state of Puebla. The streams flowing, northward to 
the Gulf coast are the Coatzacoalcos and Papaloapam with its 
tributary, the San Juan, all flowing across the state of Vera 
Cruz. The Papaloapam is navigable up to the townofTuxtepec, 
in the state of Oaxaca. The largest of. the Pacific coast streams 
is the Tehuantepec, which with its many tributaries has an 
aggregate length of 182 m. The Rio Verde has its source farther 
inland and drains the Oaxaca Valley, but its tributaries are 
small: and less numerous. The only ports on the coast open to 
foreign trade are Salina Cruz and Puerto Angel — the first, the 
Pacific : terminus of the Tehuantepec railway, with a spacious 
artificial harbour, and the second a deep blit narrow natural 
harbour, the projected coast terminus of the Mexican Southern 
railwa}^. The greater part of the state has a sub-tropical climate, 
with high sun temperatures, moderate rainfall and mild, healthful 
conditions. The less healthful regions- include the isthmus 
districts, the coastal zone on the Pacific and the low country on 
the border of Vera Cruz. Agriculture is the principal occupation 
of the people; the chief products are Indian corn, wheat, coffee, 
sugar, rubber, cotton, cacao, tobacco, indigo, and a great 
variety of tropical fruits. Among the manufactured products 
arexotton, woollen and “ pita ” fibre fabrics,, sugar, rum, mescal, 
beer, furniture, pottery, soap, candles, leather, matches, choco- 
late, flour and cigarettes. Two important railway lines traverse 
the state — the Tehuantepec (trans-isthmus) line between the 
ports of Salina Cruz and Coatzacoalcos (Puerto Mexico), and 
the Mexican Southern line (narrow-gauge), from Puebla to Oaxaca : , 
with branches to San Geronimo on the Tehuantepec line with the 
Guatemalan frontier as its destination, and toward Puerto Angel 
on the coast. Two of the most progressive Indian races of 
Mexico, the Zapotecas and Mixtecas, descendants, it is believed, 
of the prehistoric races who built the remarkable cities where 
the ruins of Mitla and Monte Alban (see Central America: 
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XACA, Oajaca (from Aztec Huaxyacac), or Oaxaca de 
bz (official title), capital of the Mexican state of Oaxaca, 
i central part of the state 288 m. S.E. of the City of Mexico, 
about 153 m. from Puerto Angel on the Pacific; in lat. 
' N., long. 96° 40' W. Pop. (1900) 35,049, largely Indians, 
of whom are Mixtecas and Zapotecas. Oaxaca is con- 
d with Puebla "(2 1 1 m.) by the Mexican Southern railway, 
city lies in a broad, picturesque valley 5085 ft. above sea- 
and .has .a mild temperate climate; annual rainfall about 
,;:mean annual temperature 68° F. It forms the see of a 
pric dating from 1535, and has a fine old cathedral (occupy- 
he north side of the plaza mayor), built in the Spanish 
issance style and dating from 1553; rebuilt in 1702. 

:ording to tradition the Aztec military post and town of 
yacac was founded in i486. The date of the first Spanish 
ment is uncertain, but it was probably between 1522 and 
The Oaxaca Valley, including several native towns, had 
given to Cortes, together with the title marquez del Valle 
axaca. To injure him, the audiencia then administering 
>vernment, founded the villa of Antequera in close proximity 
laxyacac and on lands belonging to Cortes in 1529, though 
dement had been made at the Indian town at an earlier 
Antequera was made a city in 1532 and the see of a 
pric in 1535, though it had but few Spanish inhabitants 
lo opportunity to expand. This anomalous state of affairs 
ventually settled, Antequera was absorbed by Huaxyacac, 
he Spanish corrupted the pronunciation to Oaxaca. The 
.uffered severely in the earthquakes of 1727 and 1787,. the 
dral being greatly damaged in the former. It had a 
Lered career in the War of Independence, being captured 
[orelos in 1812, reoccupied by the royalists in 1814, and 
tured by Antonio Leon in 1821. In 1823 it was again 
red by Nicolas Bravo in the revolution against Iturbide. 
65 it w T as besieged by the French under Bazaine and sur- 
red by General Diaz (4th Feb.) but was recaptured by him 
Le 1st of November 1866, after his escape from Puebla, 
e revolution promoted by Diaz in 1871-1872 the city was 
red by the Juarist' general Alatorre on the 4th of January 
and in a second revolution of 1876 it was captured by the 
Is of Diaz on the 27th of January of that year. 

, or ; Obi, a river of West Siberia, known to the Ostiaks 
e As, Yag, : Kolta and Yema; to the Samoyedes as the 
, or Kuay; and to the Tatars as the Omar or Umar. It 
med, 8 m. S.W. of Biysk in the government of Tomsk, 
le confluence of the Biya and the Katun. Both these 
ns have their origin in the Altai (Sailughem) Mountains, 
or mer issuing from Lake Teletskoye, the latter, 400 m. 
bursting out' of ia glacier on Mount Byelukha. The Ob 
?s W. and N. until it reaches 55 0 N.; thence it curves 
l to the N.W., and -again N., wheeling finally eastwards 
;he Gulf of Ob, a deep (600 m.) bay of the Arctic Ocean, 
river splits up into more than one arm, especially after 
dng the large river Irtysh (from the left) in 69° E. Other 
worthy tributaries are: on the right, the Tom, the Chulym, 
^et, the Tym and the Vakh; and, on the left, the Vasyugan, 
rtysh (with the Ishim and the Tobol) and the Sosva. The 
able waters within its basin reach a total length of 9300 m. 
leans of the Tura, an affluent of the Tobol, it secures 
:xion with the Ekaterinburg-Perm • railway at Tyumen, 
hus is linked on to the rivers Kama and Volga in the heart 
issia. Its. own length is 2260 m., and the. area of its basin 
,200 sq. m. A system of canals, utilizing the Ket river, 
a. long in all, connects the Ob with the Yenisei. The Ob 
-bound; at Barnaul from early in November to near the end 
iril, and at Obdursk, 100 m. above its mouth, from the end 
:tober to the beginning of June. Its middle reaches have 
navigated by steamboats since 1845. 

ADIAH, the name prefixed- to- the fourth of the Old Testa- 
minor prophets,” meaning “servant ” or “ worshipper ” 
ihweh; of -a type common in Semitic proper names; cf. 
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vision of Obadiah ” bears no date, or other historical note, nor 
can; we connect Obadiah the prophet with any other Obadiah 
of the Old Testament, 1 and- our only clue to the date and com- 
position of the book lies in internal evidence. 

: The prophecy is directed against Edom. Yahweh has sent 
a- messenger forth among the nations to stir them up to battle 
against the proud inhabitants of Mount Seir, to bring them down 
from the rocky fastnesses which they deem impregnable. Edom 
shall be not only plundered but utterly undone and expelled 
from his borders, and this he shall suffer (through his own folly) 
at the hand of trusted allies (vers. 1-9.). The cause of this judg- 
ment is his cruelty to his brother Jacob. In the day of Jerusalem’s 
overthrow the Edomites rejoiced over the calamity, grasped 
at a share of the spoil, lay in wait to cut off the fugitives (vers. 
10-14). But now the day of Yahweh is near upon all nations, 
Esau and all the heathen shall drink full retribution for their 
banquet of carnage and plunder on-Yahweh’s holy mountain. 
A rescued Israel shall dwell in Mount Zion in restored holiness; 
the house of Jacob shall regain their old possessions; Edom 
shall be burned up before them as chaff before the flame; they 
shall spread over all Canaan, over the mountain of Esau and the 
south of Judah, as well as over Gilead and the Philistine and 
Phoenician coast. The victorious Israelites shall come up on 
Mount Zion to rule the mountain of Esau, and the kingdom 
shall be Yahweh’s (vers. 15-21). 

The most obvious evidence of date lies in the cause assigned 
for the judgment on Edom (vers. 10-14). The calamity of 
Jerusalem can only be the sack of the city by Nebuchadrezzar 
(586 B.c.); the malevolence and cruelty of Edom on this occasion 
are characterized in similar terms by several writers of the exile 
or subsequent periods, but by none with the same circumstance 
and vividness of detail as here (Ezek. xxv. 8, 12 f., xxxv.; 
Lam. iv. 21; Psalm cxxxvii. 7). The prominence given to 
Edom, and the fact that Chaldea is not mentioned at all, make 
it probable that the passage was not written in Babylonia. 
On this evidence, taken alone, we should be justified in saying 
that the prophecy was written at some time after 586 b.c., 
at a period when misfortunes incurred by Edom were interpreted 
as a Divine judgment on its unforgotten treachery in that year 
of tragedy. 

The critical problem is, however, complicated by certain 
phenomena of literary relationship. 2 Obad. 1-6,8 agree so closely 
and in part verbally with Jer. xlix. 14-16, 9, 10, 7 that the two 
passages cannot be independent; nor does it seem possible 
that Obadiah quotes from Jeremiah, for Obad. 1-8 is a well- 
connected whole, while the parallel verses in Jeremiah appear 
in different order, interspersed with other matter, and in a much 
less lucid connexion. In Jeremiah the picture is vague, and 
Edom’s: unwisdom (ver. 7.) stands without proof. In Obadiah 
the conception is quite definite. Edom is attacked by his own 
allies, and his folly appears in that he exposes himself to such 
treachery. Again, the probability that the passage in Jeremiah 
incorporates disjointed fragments of an older oracle is greatly 
increased by the fact that the prophecy against Moab in the 
preceding chapter uses, in the same way, Isa. xv., xvi., and the 
prophecy of Balaam. Scholars who assign the passage in 
Jeremiah to 604 B.c. (e.g. Driver, L.O.T. chap. vi. § 4), explain 
this relationship by assuming with Ewald ( Propheten , i. 489 f.), 
Graf (Jere mi a, p. 558 f.), Robertson Smith and others, that 
Jeremiah and our book of Obadiah alike quote from an older 
oracle. Others, however, who do not regard Jer. xlix. as Jere- 
mianic, explain the relationship as one of dependence on Obadiah.; 
This explanation, simpler in itself, is not discredited by the 
fact that in some details (cf. Obad. 2 and Jer. xlix. 15) the text 

1 An early Hebrew tradition recorded by Jerome {Comm, in Ob.) 
identified the prophet with the best-known Obadiah of the historical 
books, the protector of the prophets in the reign of Ahab (1 Kings 
xviii.).. 

2 Between Joel and Obadiah there are points of material and 
verbal agreement so close as to imply that Joel used the earlier book 
(Joel iii. 19 — Ob. 10, 14; Joel iii.3 — Ob. 11 ; Joel ii. 32,111. 7— Ob, 17). 
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inscription stating that it and its fellow were made within the 
short space o £ seven months. In consequence of the breaking 
away of the lower part of “ Cleopatra's Needles ” when removed 
to Alexandria and re-erected, the Roman engineers supported 
the angles on bronze crabs, one of which with three reproductions 
now supports the angles of the obelisk on the Thames Embank- 
ment. 

There was another form of obelisk, also tapering, but more 
squat than the usual type, with two of the sides narrow and ter- 
minating in a rounded top. One such of Senwosri I., covered with 
sculpture and inscriptions, lies at Ebgig in the Fayum. Stelae, 
inscribed with the names of the kings, occurred in pairs in the j 
royal tombs of the 1 st Dynasty at Abydos, and pairs of small j 
obelisks are said to have been found in private tombs of the | 
IVth Dynasty. The origin of the obelisk may be sought in sacred i 
upright stones set up in honour of gods and dead, like the | 
menhirs, and the Semitic Massebahs and bethels. 

In Abyssinia, at Axum and elsewhere, there is a marvellous j 
series of obelisk-like monuments, probably sepulchral. They 
range from rude menhirs a few feet high to elaborately sculptured 
monoliths cf xoo ft. The loftiest of those still standing at Axum j 
is about 60 ft. high, 8 ft. 7 in. Wide, and about 18 in. thick, and 
is terminated by a rounded apex united by a necking to the ] 
shaft. The back of the obelisk is plain, but the front and sides 
are subdivided into storeys by a series of bands and plates, each 
storey having panels sunk into it which seem to represent 
windows with mullions and transom. These architectural 
decorations are derived from a style of building found by the j 
recent German expedition extant in an ancient church; courses 
of stone here alternate in the walls (both inside and out) with 
beams of wood held by circular clamps. In front of the best- 
preserved -obelisk is a raised altar with holes sunk in it apparently 
to receive the blood of the sacrifice to the ancestors. Most of 
these must date before the adoption of Christianity as the state 
religion in the 6th century. 

See G. Maspero, & Archeologie egyptienne (new ed., Paris, 1907), 
p. 105; H. H. Gorringe, Egyptian Obelisks (New York, 1882; 
London, 1885, &c.) ; R W. von Bissing and L. Borchardt, Das 
Re~Heiliglum des Konigs Ne-woser-Re (Berlin, 1905); on the ancient 
method of raising obelisks, L. Borchardt, “ Zur Baugeschichte des 
Amon stem pel von Karnak,” in Set he’s Unlersuchujigen zur Geschichte 
und Alter tumskunde Aegyptens , v. 15. For the ^ Abyssinian 
obelisks see especially E.Littmann and D. Krencker, Vorberichl der 
deutschen Aksum Expedition (Berlin, 1906). (F. Ll. G.) 

OBERAMMERGAU, a village of Bavaria, Germany, district 
of Upper Bavaria, situated amongst the foot-hills of the Alps 
in the valley of the Ammer, 64 m. S.S.W. of Munich. Pop. 
about 1400. The village folk are mainly engaged in making 
toys, and carving crucifixes, rosaries and images of saints. 

The place is famous for their performance of a Passion 
Play every tenth year (e.g. in 19x0), to which thousands of 
visitors flock. This dramatic representation of the sufferings 
of Christ is not a survival of a medieval mystery or miracle- 
play, but took its rise from a vow made by the inhabitants 
in 1633, with the hope of staying a plague then raging. 
The original text and arrangements were probably made by the 
monks of Ettal, a monastery a little higher up the valley; but 
they were carefully remodelled by the parish priest at the 
beginning of the present century, when the Oberammergau play 
obtained exemption from the general suppression of such per- 
formances by the Bavarian government. The music was com- 
posed by Rochus Dedler, schoolmaster of the parish in 1814. 
The performances take place on the Sundays of summer, in a 
large open-air theatre holding 6000 persons, and each lasts about 
nine hours, with a short intermission at noon. Each scene from 
the history of Christ is prefaced by a tableau of typical import 
from the Old Testament. About 700 actors are required, all 
belonging to the village. The proceeds of the performances are 
devoted to the good of the community, after defrayal of the costs 
and payment of a small remuneration to the actors. The villagers 
regard the Passion Play as a solemn act of religious worship, 
and the performances are characterized by the greatest reverence. 


and are assigned with regard to moral character as well as dra- 
matic ability. It is considered a disgrace not to be allowed 
to take part in the play, and the part of Christ is looked upon as 
one of the greatest of earthly honours. 

Edward Devrient (in 1850) was among the first to direct general 
attention to Oberammergau; and numerous accounts have since 
appeared. An English version of the text of the Passion Play has 
been published by E. Childe (1880). 

OBERHAUSEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
province. It is situated s m. from the east bank of the Rhine, 
20 m. N.E. of Dusseldorf, on the main line of railway to Hanover 
and Berlin, and at the centre of an important network of lines 
radiating hence into the extensive Westphalian coal and iron 
fields. Pop. (1905) 52,096. The town possesses large iron- 
works, coal-mines, rolling-mills, zinc smelting- works, railway 
workshops and manufactures of wire-rope, glass, chemicals, 
porcelain and soap. The first houses of Oberhausen were built 
in 1845, and it received its municipal character in 1874, 

OBERLAHNSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau, on the right bank of the Rhine, at 
the confluence of the Labn 4 m. above Coblenz, on the railway 
from Cologne to Frankfort-on-Main. Pop. (1905) 8472. It 
still retains parts of its ancient walls and towers, and possesses 
a castle, the Schloss Martinsburg, formerly the residence of the 
electors of Mainz, and the chapel, Marien Kapelle, in which the 
German king Wenceslaus was deposed by the electors in 1400. 
Near the town is the castle of Lahneck, built about 1290, destroyed 
by the French in 1689, and restored in 1854. In the neigh- 
bourhood are lead and silver mines. 

See J. Wegeler, Lahneck und Oberlahnslein (Trier, 1881). 

OBERLANDER, ADAM ADOLF (1845- ), German cari- 

caturist, was bom at Ratisbon, but after 1847 lived in Munich. 
He studied painting at the Munich Academy under Piloty, and 
soon discovered that the true expression of his genius was in the 
field of caricature and comic drawings. He joined the staff of 
the Fliegende Blatter , to which he became a constant contributor. 
Unlike Busch, whose aim was the utmost simplicity of line and 
whose drawings form a running commentary to the legend, 
Oberlander’s work is essentially pictorial, and expressive in 
itself, without the extraneous aid of the written line. Among 
his best drawings are his parodies on the style of well-known 
painters, such as the “ Variations on the Kissing Theme.” His 
works have been collected in the Oberlander- Album , published by 
Braun and Schneider in Munich. 

□BERLIN, JEAN FR^D^RIC (1740-1826), German Protestant 
pastor and philanthropist, the son of a teacher, was bom on the 
31st of August 1740 at Strassburg, where he studied theology. 
In .1766 he became Protestant pastor of Waldbach, a remote 
and barren region in the Steinthai (Ban-de-la-Roche), a valley 
in the Vosges on the borders of Alsace and Lorraine. He set 
himself to better the material equally with the spiritual con- 
dition of the inhabitants. Fie began by constructing roads 
through the valley and erecting bridges, inciting the peasantry 
to the enterprise by his personal example. He introduced an 
improved system of agriculture. Substantial cottages v r ere 
erected, and various industrial arts were introduced. He 
founded an itinerant library, originated infant schools, and 
established an ordinary school at each of the five villages in the 
parish. In the work of education he received great assistance 
from his housekeeper, Louisa Scheppler (1763-1837). He died on 
the 1st of June 1826, and w r as interred with great manifestations 
of honour and affection at the village of Urbach. 

Among the many accounts of the labours of Oberlin, mention may 
be made of Thomas Sims, Brief Memorials of Oberlin (London, 1830) ; 
Memoirs of Oberlin , zvith a short notice of Louisa Scheppler (London, 
1838, 2nd ed, 1852); H. Ware, Biography of Oberlin (Boston, 
1845); L. Spach, Oberlin le pasteur (Strassburg, 1865, 2nd ed. 
1868); F. W. Bodemann, J. F. Oberlin ( 3rd ed., 1879); K. F. Riff, 
Drei Bilder aus dem Leben von Papo 1 Oberlin (Strassburg, 1880); 
Josephine Butler, Life of J. F. Oberlin (1882); G. H. von Schubert, 
Ziige aus dem Leben Oberlins (nth ed., 1890); Armin Stein, Johann 
Friedrich Oberlin , ein Lebensbild (1899). See also the article in Herzog- 
Hauck, Realmcyklopadie. The collected writings of Oberlin were 
published by Burkhardt at Stuttgart in 1843 in 4 vols. 
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t Strassburg on the 8th of August 1735. While studying 
gy at the university he devoted special attention to 
d archaeology. In 1755 he was chosen professor at the 
isium of his native town, in 1763 librarian to the university, 

> professor of rhetoric, and in 1 782 of logic and metaphysics, 
n published several manuals on archaeology and ancient 
phy, and made frequent excursions into different provinces 
ice to investigate antiquarian remains and study provincial 
.s, the result appearing in Essai sur le patois Lorrain 
; Dissertations sur les Minnesingers (1782-1789); and 
ations concernant le patois et les mxurs des gens de la 
gne (1791), He also published several editions of Latin 
'S. He died on the 10th of October 1806. 

1RLIN, a village of Lorain county, Ohio, U.S.A., 34 m. 
7 . of Cleveland. Pop. (1890) 4376; (1900) 40S2 (641 ne- 
; (1910) 4365. It is served by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
srn railway, and by the Cleveland & South-Western, 
ic) railway, which furnishes connexions directly with 
and and Elyria, and at the village of Wellington (about 
S.) connects with the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
iiis, and the Wheeling & Lake Erie railways. Oberlin is 
rily an educational centre, the seat of, Oberlin College, 
l in honour of Jean Frederic Oberlin, and open to both 
it embraces a college of arts and sciences,' an academy, 
ological Seminary (Congregational), which has a Slavic 
;ment for the training of clergy for Slavic immigrants, and 
ervatory of music. In 1909 it had twenty buildings, and 
norial Arch of Indiana buff limestone, dedicated in 1903, 
our of Congregational missionaries, many of them Oberlin 
ites, killed in China in 1900. Its libraries contained in 
>8,ooo bound volumes and an equal number of pamphlets, 
be college had a faculty numbering 1 13 and. a student 
rent of 1944. The resources of the college in 1909 were 
$3,500,000. Under the editorship of a professor emeritus 
lished the Bibliotheca Sacra, a quarterly founded in 1843, 
or many years the organ of the Andover Theological 
ary. 

: village was founded as Oberlin Colony in 1833. (in 1846 
incorporated as the village of Oberlin), by the Rev. John J. 
srd (1802-1844), pastor of a church in Elyria,; and the 
Philo Penfield Stewart (1798-1868), a missionary to the 
aws of Mississippi, as a home for Oberlin Collegiate In- 
% which was chartered in 1834; the name Oberlin College 
lopted in 1850. To the Theological Seminary, opened in 
there came in the same year forty students from Lane 
Dgical Seminary in Cincinnati, after the discussion of slavery 
had been forbidden by its board of trustees. A former 
er of the board, Asa Mahan (1800-1889), who had strongly 
)roved of the action of the trustees, came to Oberlin, and 
te the first president of the college, Oberlin was the first 
can college to adopt coeducation of sexes, and was a 
ir in America (1835) in the coeducation of the white and 
races. 1 The village became a station on the Underground 
ay, and an important centre of anti-slavery sentiment. 
aJ labour was adopted at first as a means for students to 
r their college expenses. As late as 1906 it was estimated 
tearly two-thirds of the men were to a greater or less degree 
ipporting, as were many of the young women. What is 
1 as the “ Oberlin Theology ” (no longer identified with the 
e) centred in the teaching of Charles Grandison Finney 
-1875), who became professor of theology in 1835 and was 
n’s successor in the presidency (1851-1866). He was a 
ful preacher and teacher, who broke from Calvinism in 
tig imputation and teaching perfect freedom of the will, 
lich perfect holiness might be attained. Finney carried 

runaway slave, Littlejohn, was taken at Oberlin in September 
}y a United States marshal, but was rescued at Wellington, 
il of the rescuers, notably Professor Henry Everard Peck of 
n College, were arrested and were imprisoned in Cleveland 
feral months. This was a famous fugitive slave case. 
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the New York Evangelist being founded to carry on his work), 
in Boston (1831, 1842-1843, 1856-1857), in London (1849-1850) 
and throughout England and Scotland (1858). 

James Harris Fairchild (.1817-1902) was president from 1866 
to 1889; William Gay Ballantine (b. 1848), a distinguished 
Hebrew scholar, was president in 1891-1896, and John Henry 
Barrows (1847-1902) from 1899 to 1902, when he was succeeded 
by Henry Churchill King (b. 1858). 

The modem theological position of Oberlin college is reflected in 
the writings of President King and of Dean Edward L.Bosworth 
(b. 1861) of the Theological Seminary, especially in President King’s 
Reconstruction in Theology (1901) ; Theology and the Social Conscious - 
ness (1902); The Seeming Unreality of the Spiritual Life (1908) and 
The Laws of Friendship — Human and Divine (1909). 

See Finney’s autobiographical Memoirs (New York, 1876); T. H. 
Fairchild, Oberlin , the College and .the Colony (Oberlin, 1883); D. L. 
Leonard, The Story cf Oberlin (Boston, 1898); and A. T. Swing, Life 
of J. H. Fairchild (New, York, 1907). 

OBERON (Fr. Alberon , Auberon , Ger. Alberich , i.e. rich, 
Goth, reiks, “ ruler ” — cf. Lat. rex — and O.H. and M.H. Ger. 
pi. elbiy elbe , “ elves,” pi. alp ), king of the elves. In the legendary 
history 2 of the Merovingian dynasty he figures as a magician, 
and is the brother of Merowech (Merovee). He wins for his 
eldest son Walbert the hand of a princess of Constantinople. 
In the Niibelun genii ed he guarded the treasure of theNibelungen, 
but was overcome by Sigfrid. In the German medieval poem 
of Ortnity the hero is aided in his wooing by his father Alberich, 
the king of the dwarfs. As Oberon, king of the fairies, he fills 
a similar role in Muon of Bordeaux ( q.v .). The fairy element in 
the romance provided Shakespeare with the fairy scenes of the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream , and Wieland with the subject of 
his epic Oberon (1780). Ben Jenson wrote a masque of Oberon , 
or the Fairy Prince {Works, 1616). Weber’s opera, Oberon , 
to the words of J. R. Planche, was first produced at Covent 
Garden on the 12th of April 1826. In the Wagner dramas 
Alberich is the Nibelung who steals the magic gold from the 
Rhine maidens. He is there the father of Hagen, and has 
throughout the Ring a darker character than that assigned to 
him in the original legend. There have been attempts to find 
the original Oberon in the Celtic Gwyn Aron, but there is no 
doubt of his Germanic origin, although his history, as given 
by the poet of Muon of Bordeaux , contains elements derived 
from Celtic tradition — the magic cup which remains full for 
the virtuous, and his parentage (he is the son of Morgan la fay 
and Julius Caesar). With Oberon in the character of guardian 
of the treasure should be compared Andvari, the dwarf of 
.Scandinavian legend, who, in the shape of a pike, was seized by 
Loki and made to give up his treasure and the magic ring by 
which he could create more gold. This ring, the Andvaranautr, 
with the curse of Andvari upon it, caused the misfortunes of 
the Volsungs and the Burgundian Nibelungs, and is known in 
German romance as the Ring of the Nibelungen. 

See also C. Voretzsch, Episehe Studien. Die Komposilionen des 
Huon von Bordeaux (Halle, 1900); J. Seemuller, 44 Die Zwergensage 
von Ortnit,” in Zeitschr. fur dent. Altert . vol. xvi. (1882). 

OBERSTEIN, a towm of Germany, in the principality of 
Birkenfeld, belonging to the grand duchy of Oldenburg, on the 
river Nahe, 33m. S.W. of Kreuznach, by the railway to Miinster- 
am-Stein. Pop. (1905) 9669. It is famous for the cutting and 
setting of agates and other precious stones, an industry which 
has been established here, and in the neighbouring township 
of Idar, since the 16th century. The Evangelical church, built 
in the 12th century and restored in 1482, is partly hewn out 
of the solid rock. On the hills above the tow ; n are the ruins of 
two castles. 

See Hisserich, Die I dar-Ober steiner Industrie (Oberstein, 1894). 

OBIT (through O. Fr., from Lat. obitus , death, obire, to go 
down, to die), a term for death, formerly used for the account 

2 The last history of Hugo of Toul (12th century) was. the authority 
of Jacques de Guyse (14th century) in his Annales^ historiae ill 
princip , Hannoniae {Mon. Germ, xxx,), where there is an account 
(bk. ix. ch. 6 ) of; Alberich. 
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on, particularly the founder or benefactor of a church, 
:ge or other institution, hence “obit-days,” “obit Sunday,” 
A “post-obit” is a bond given as a security for the repay- 
t of money lent upon the death of a person, from whom the 
ower has expectations (see Bond). 

BITER DICTUM, that which is said by the way or in passing 
ob, by, and iter , road); specifically, in law, an opinion 
essed by a judge incidentally in the course of a case, on a 
,t of law not necessarily connected with the issue or not 
ling part of the grounds of the decision; such obiter dicta 
i no binding authority. 

BJECT and SUBJECT, in philosophy, the terms used to 
>te respectively the external world and consciousness. The 
i “ object ” (from Lat. ob , over against, andy<zccre,to throw) 
>ed generally in philosophy for that in which an activity of 
mind ends, or towards which it is directed. With these 
be compared the ordinary uses of the term for “ thing ” 
>ly, or for that after which one strives, or at which one aims, 
bject,” literally that which is “thrown under” (sub), is 
ually the material or content of a discussion or thought, 
in philosophy is used for the thought or the thinking person, 
relation between the thinking subject and the object thought 
lalogous to the grammatical antithesis of the same terms: 

“ subject ” of a verb is the person or thing from which the 
>n proceeds, while the “ object,” direct or indirect, is the 
on or thing affected. The true relation between mind or 
ight (subject) and matter or extension (object) is the chief 
>lem of philosophy, and may be investigated from various 
dpoints (see Psychology and Metaphysics). It should 
bserved that the philosophical use of “ subject ” is precisely 
opposite of the common use. In ordinary language the 
bject ” of discussion, of a poem, of a work of art, is that 
:h the speaker, author or artist treats. 

3JECTIVE, or Object Glass, the lens of any optical system j 
:h first receives the light from the object viewed; in a 
pound system the rays subsequently traverse the eye -piece, 
theoretical investigations upon which the construction of 
ptical system having specified properties is based, are treated 
he article Aberration, and, from another standpoint, in 
article Diffraction. Here we deal with the methods by 
:h the theoretical deductions are employed by the practical 
:ian. It should be noted that the mathematical calcula- 
; provide data which are really only approximations, and 
equently it is often found that a system constructed on such 
. requires modification before it fulfils the practical require- 
ts. For example, take the case of a photographic objective, 
ulations of the paths of two extreme rays in the meridional 
on of an oblique pencil of large aperture may prove that the 
intersect on a plane containing the axial focus, but similar 
ilations of many other rays w y ouId be necessary before the 
n point of intersection could be settled with sufficient ! 
tness. Suppose, however, that the optician has accurately j 
zed the results of the mathematician, he can then determine 
divergence of the practical from the theoretical properties 
leasuring the positions and conformation of the most distinct 
lean foci, and, if sufficiently acquainted with the theory of 
instruction, he can modify one or more curvatures or thick- | 
is and so attain to a closer agreement with the ideal. Theory 
practice co-operate in the realization of an original system, 
order is not always the same, but generally the mathe- 
cian, by notoriously laborious calculations, supplies data 
h are at first closely followed by the constructor and after- 
Is modified in accordance with experimental observations, 
addition to the problem of constructing an original system, 
iptician has to deal with the reproduction of a realized system 
afferent sizes. Two questions then arise: (i) To what 
ee of accuracy the radii of curvature can, or should, be re- 
ed, and (2) to what degree of uniformity the surfaces can, 
tiould be figured. With regard to the first point there is 
reat difficulty in working the requisite iron or brass tools 


ixiaie auu xeinaie tempxeis ueing usea ior very aeep curves, ana 
the spherometer for tools of longer radii (by appropriate grinding 
together, the radii are alterable at will within narrow, but 
sufficient, limits). The accuracy . attained in the grinding, 
however, is open to very perceptible modification by the sub- 
sequent polishing and figuring processes. This is particularly 
undesirable in the case of deep curves and large apertures. A 
variation in a radius of curvature may occasion a little spherical 
aberration at the axial focus, but if the amount be small it 
may be neutralized by imparting to the lens a parabolic form 
or its opposite. Such an artifice is frequently adopted in 
correcting large telescope objectives. 

With optical systems which transmit large pencils with con- 
siderable obliquity (such as wide angle photographic objectives) 
the curves are very deep, and a departure from the true radius 
which would be tolerated in a telescope cannot be permitted 
here. Such lenses are usually tested by means of a master curve 
worked in glass. The master curve is fitted to the experimental 
lens, and an inspection of the interference fringes shows the 
quality of the fit — whether it be perfect, or too shallow or too 
deep. The workman then modifies his polisher or stroke in order 
to correct the divergence. Flat surfaces are tested similarly. 
This test by contact has been strongly advocated and has been 
regarded as sufficient to detect all irregularities of any moment. 
This claim, however, is not justified, for the test is not sensitive 
to errors sufficient in amount to render a telescope objective 
almost valueless; but such errors are easily discernible by 
other optical devices. In general, accuracy in the radii of 
curvature is of primary importance and trueness of figuring 
is of secondary importance in photographic objectives, while 
the reverse holds with telescopic objectives; in wide angle 
microscopic objectives these two conditions are of equal moment. 
Eye pieces do not require the same degree of accuracy either 
in the curvature or the figuring. 

A rough idea of the exactitude to which the figuring of the finest 
telescope objectives must be carried out is readily deduced. If two 
slips of paper, bearing printed letters -fa of an in. high be placed 
in almost exact alignment, one 31-2 in. from the eye and the other 
39 in., and viewed in moderate daylight with the eye having a pupil- 
lary aperture of £ of an in., one set of the letters will be legible 
while the other is not.^ In this case the difference of convergence or 
refracting power exercised by the eye in transferring its focus from 
one slip to the other is r’s or one quarter diopter. If an image on the 
retina is J diopter out of focus, then each point of the object is repre- 
sented by a circle of confusion 0-0004 in. or 2' 45" in angular measure 
in diameter, the focal length of the eye being assumed to be 0-5 in. 
and the pupillary aperture i of an in. If the effective aperture 
of the pupil or the aperture of a pencil traversing the pupil be 1 /'77-th 
of this standard, the size of the disk of confusion will be the same 
(viz, 0-0004 in.) if the retinal image be n quarter diopters out of focus. 
In general, for a constant size of the circle of confusion or, in other 
words, the same amount of visual blurring, the apertures of the 
pencils traversing the pupil and the focussing errors (expressed in 
quarter diopters) vary inversely. 

If a portion of a figured surface of a telescope objective differs 
in curvature from the major portion of the lens so as to form a circle 
of confusion on the retina of a diameter not less than 2' 45", it is 
clear that the lens is faulty, the image formed by the perfect portion 
being sharp and well defined, and that formed by the imperfect 
portion blurred to the extent above determined, and to a greater 
extent if we allow for the effect of diffraction in the formation of the 
image. For example, a protuberance 1 in. in diameter at the centre 
of an object glass of 12 in. aperture refracting to a separate focus 
would theoretically form a spurious disk of about 5 seconds diameter, 
which would subtend a diameter of 50 minutes at the retina under a 
power of 600. 

Regarding 2' 45" as the maximum diameter of a geometric circle of 
confusion permissible in a telescopic object glass, we proceed to 
determine the heights of the protuberance or depression which causes 
it. If / be the equivalent focal length of the eye-piece and F that of 
the objective (the back focal length in the case of the microscope), 
then the linear error at the focus of the eye-piece is 1 or, expressed 

as a variation of i/F, xhCf/E) 2 , (*=Ap). If a lens has one side 

plane and is worked to a mathematically sharp edge, its thickness t 
at the centre is (approximately) A 2 (Sr, where A is the whole aperture 
and r the radius; and if g be the equivalent focal length and n the 
refractive index, we may write r = g(ju— 1) and obtain 

t^AV8g(ji~i) . . . . ( 1 ). ' 


long as tne iocai lengtn ana apeitun; inndui tuuoiam,. 
uently a protuberance may be regarded as a thin meniscus 
rh mathematically sharp edges accurately fitted to a perfectly 
spherical surface. Substituting for i/g the (//F) 2 obtained 
t follows that A 2 i ff \ 2 

/= 80rT)T56-lFj • * • (2)> 

Fective. aperture of the eye has been supposed to be f in. ; 
this P, it is then obvious that (since F // is the magnifying 
P(F If) is the theoretical aperture of objective requisite to 
the | in. eye-pencil. Substituting P(F//) for A in equation 
obtain 

/ = F/ 8 ( M "i)Xi 56 . . . . ( 3 ). 

Nation gives the thickness of a meniscus protuberance fitted 
ibjecti ve (assumed to have an unlimited aperture) which fills 
in. pupil and ' occasions the maximum blurring permissible. 
i v 5* t is equal to i / 39 , 93 b in. t 

e thickness t correspond to the aperture A, then for another 
re a to produce the same blurring we must have A' (i/F) — 

A /a, i.e. the focal length of the protuberance, and therefore 
tckness t must vary as A. Consider a telescope of 12 in. 
re, focal length of objective (F) — 180 in., focal length of eye- 
/) .6*3 in. and magnifying power (F//)=6oo. The aperture 
;ically requisite to transmit the pupillary pencil or £ in. 
re is £*600 — 75 in. If the permissible protuberance cover the 
iperture of 75 in. its thickness would be 1/39,936 in. as above, 
restricted to a diameter of 1 in., then the maximum allowable 
sss would be 1/75 X 1/39, 93b in. * say 1/3,000,000 in. Since 
ter protuberance is assumed to fill only jbs of the aperture 
pupil of the eye, it produces an error in focussing equivalent 
[uarter diopters or If we take the power of the eye- 

:o be i/*3 in. and subtract from it 75/150, we obtain 1 /• 35, 

; AF is - *05 in. 

er the knife-edge test, or the more usual method of testing 
g by examining the out-of-focus, disks formed on the retina 
the eye-piece is inside and outside its correct focus, would 
ily show the effect of this protuberance as a bright central 
/hen inside focus, and a dark central patch when outside; 
tised eye can detect one-half the above error, and a quarter 
the power is 1200 instead of 600. It may be noticed that, 
the same circumstances, the error permissible in a reflecting 
pe is only one quarter of that admitted in the refractor. In 
se of a microscope objective of 10 in. back-focal-length. used 
1 in. eye-piece, the aperture required to transmit the pupillary 
of £ in. aperture is i£ in. Regarding the supposititious 
terarice or depression as in. in diameter, its thick- 
•depthtnust not exceed 1/39 ,936X0*05/1 *25, or say 1/1,000,000 
herefdre the accuracy of figuring required in the best micro- 
does not fall far short of that required in telescopes, 
best optical workmanship, as applied to large reflecting sur- 
aims at reducing local protuberances or depressions to within 
niting height or depth of one twelve-millionth part of their 
ter (A) and the optical methods which detect these errors are 
ingly delicate. The finest spherometer detects errors down 
ut three-millionths of an inch, below which it is valueless. The 
ipplies to the study of the interference fringes formed when a 
r curve is fitted. It will not. show up such fine errors. The 
ig of spherical surfaces 12 in. or more in diameter by abrasion 
polisher so that no part of the surface is elevated or depressed 
the average level by more than the above defined amounts is 
only practised, but much technical knowledge is necessary for 
s. It is a sine qua non that the material of the polisher should 
plastic and inelastic as is consistent with a moderate degree of 
ess. The best material for large work is Stockholm pitch from 
the greater part of the turpentine has been removed by 
ration, and the abrasive used is the finest rouge and water, 
nail work certain waxes, more or less mixed with rouge or putty 
:r, are used. Water is used as the lubricant. During delicate 
ig temperature changes must be carefully avoided, otherwise 
ng and consequent bad figuring of the lens or a variation in 
irdness of the polisher may supervene. The motion of the 
er must therefore be leisurely. Moreover, any surface must be 
:d to attain, a uniform temperature before testing. When, 
en happens, an elevation or depression on a large lens appara- 
tuses to be dislodged by straightforward polishing, recourse 
to local retouching. The faulty parts are localized by optical 
ind then rubbed down by small polishers of an inch or more 
meter. In this way a central protuberance 1 in. in diameter 
/2 ,000,000 of an in. high standing on the centre, of a large 
;ive may be removed by a polisher less than an inch in diameter 
d at 200 half inch strokes per minute and at a pressure of 6 ozs. 
iut a minute. Great care is required, for if the process be carried 
ir, the whole surface must be re-figured. Local retouching 
> to remove those conspicuous zones of aberration to which 
n photographic lenses of large relative aperture are necessarily 
^ An annular channel is polished out ; at a mean distance equal 
of the semi-aperture from the centre of the lens, and this is 


necessary in the case of certain lenses designed for stellar photo- 
graphy. (H. D. T.) 

OBJECTIVISM, in philosophy, a term used, in contradistinc- 
tion to Subjectivism, for any theory of knowledge which to a 
greater or less extent attributes reality (as the source and 
necessary pre-requisite of knowledge) to the external world. 
The distinction is based upon the philosophical antithesis 
of the terms Object and Subject, and their respective 
adjectival forms “ objective ” and “ subjective.” In common use 
these terms are opposed as synonymous respectively with “ real ” 
and “ imaginary,” “ practical ” and “ theoretical,” “ physical ” 
and “ psychic.” A man. “ sees ” an apparition; was there any 
physical manifestation, or was it merely a creation of his mind P 
If the latter the phenomenon is described as purely subjective. 
Subjectivism in its extreme form denies that mind can know 
more than its own states. Objects, i.e. things-in-themselves, 
may or may not exist: the mind knows only its own sensa- 
tions, perceptions, ideal constructions and so forth. In a 
modified form “ subjectivism ” is that theory which attaches 
special importance to the part played by the mind in the 
accumulation of experience. See Psychology ; Relativity 
of Knowledge. 

OBLATION, an offering (Late Lat. oblatio , from of err e, 
oblatum , to offer), a term r particularly in ecclesiastical usage, 
for a solemn offering or presentation to God. It is thus applied 
to certain parts of the Eucharistic service in the Roman Church. 
There are “two oblations,” the “lesser oblation,” generally 
known as the “ offertory,” in which the bread and wine yet 
unconsecrated are presented, and the “ greater oblation,” the 
“ oblation ” proper, forming the latter part of the prayer of 
consecration, when the u Body and Blood ” are ceremonially 
presented. The word “ oblate ” is an ecclesiastical term for 
persons who have devoted themselves or have been devoted 
as children by their parents to a monastic life. “ Oblate ” is 
more familiar in the Roman Church as the name of a religious 
congregation of secular priests, the Oblate Fathers of St Charles. 
They are placed under the absolute authority of the bishop of 
the diocese in which they are established and can be employed 
by him on any duties he may think fit. This congregation was 
founded in 1578 under the name of Oblates of the Blessed Virgin 
and St Ambrose by St Charles Borromeo, archbishop of Milan 
(see Borromeo, Carlo). There is a similar congregation of 
secular priests, the Oblates of Mary the Immaculate, founded 
at Marseilles in 1815. 

OBLIGATION, in law, a term derived from the Roman law, 
in which obligatio signified a tie of law ( vinculum juris) whereby 
one person is bound to perform or forbear some act for another. 
The obligatio of Roman law arose either from voluntary acts 
or from circumstances to which legal consequences were annexed. 
In the former case it was said to arise ex contractu , from contract, 
in the latter quasi ex contractu , ex delicto , or quasi ex delicto 
that is to say, from tort, or from acts or omissions to which the 
law practically attached the same results as it did to contract 
or tort. Obligatio was used to denote either end of the legal 
chain that bound the parties, the right of the party who could 
compel fulfilment of the obligatio , the creditor, or the duty of 
the party who could be compelled to fulfilment, the debitor. 
In English law obligation has only the latter sense. Creditor 
and debtor have also lost their Roman law signification; they 
have been narrowed to mean the parties where the obligation 
is the payment of a sum of money. In English law obligation 
is used in at least four senses — (1) any duty imposed by law; 
(2) the special duty created by a vinculum juris ; (3) not the 
duty, but the evidence of the duty — that is to say, an instrument 
under seal, otherwise called a bond; (4) the operative part of 
a bond. The third use of the word is chiefly confined to the 
older writers. Simplex and duplex obligatio were the old names 
for what are now more commonly called a single and a double 
or conditional bond. The party bound is still called the obligor, 

I the party in whose favour the bond is made the obligee. The 


bligalio. Obligations may be either perfect or imperfect, 
erfect obligation is one which is directly enforceable by 
[ proceedings; an imperfect or moral obligation (the 
rails obligatio of Roman law) is one in which the vinculum 
' is in some respects incomplete, so that it cannot be directly, 
reed, though it is not entirely destitute of legal effect. A 
set obligation may become imperfect by lapse of time or 
r means, and, conversely, an imperfect obligation may under 
tin circumstances become perfect. Thus a debt may be 
ed by the Statute of Limitations and so cease to be enforce- 
. The obligation, however, remains, though imperfect, 
If there be a subsequent acknowledgment by the debtor, 
debt revives, and the imperfect obligation becomes again 
set. At one period there was some doubt among English 
r ers whether a moral obligation could be regarded as sufficient 
ideration for a contract; it has now, however, been long 
ied that it cannot be so regarded. 

tnerican law is in general agreement with English, except in 
case of Louisiana, where the terms obligor and obligee are 
in as wide a sense as the debitor and creditor of Roman law. 
Lit. 3522 of the Louisiana civil code obligor or debtor means 
oerson who has engaged to perform some obligation, obligee 
editor the person in favour of whom some obligation is con- 
ned, whether such obligation be. to pay money or to do or 
to do something. The term obligation is important in 
rica from its use in art. i. s. 10 of the constitution of the 
ed States, “No state . . . shall pass any . . . law . . . impairing 
obligation of contracts.” This does not affect the power 
Congress to pass such a law. Contracts between private 
riduals are of course within the provision. So are private 
'eyances, charters of private corporations and statutory 
other grants by a state. On the other hand, marriage and 
rce, and arrangements which are political in their nature,' 
as charters of municipal corporations, licences to carry on 
icular trades or regulations of police are not within the 
ision. In order to fall within it, the law must act upon the 
is of the agreement, and not merely upon the mode of pro- 
re. If it act not upon the terms but upon the remedy, it 
Lirs the obligation if it purport to be retrospective, but it 
.lid so far as it applies to subsequent contracts. 

JNOXIOUS (Lat. obnoxiosus, from ob, over, against, and 
, harm), a word originally meaning “ exposed to harm or 
■y,” but now “ exciting aversion or dislike.” The current 
Jates from the later 17th century. 

JOE, or . Hautboy (Fr. kautbois , Ger. Hoboe, Ital. oboe), 
:reble member of the class of wood-wind instruments, having 
lical bore and a double reed mouthpiece. The oboe consists 
conical wooden tube, composed of three joints, upper, 
lie and bell, and of a short metal tube to which are bound 
lany turns of waxed silk the tw'o thin pieces of cane that form 
mouthpiece. These pieces of cane are so bevelled and 
led at the end which is taken into the mouth that the 
lest stream of compressed air suffices to set them vibrating, 
tice has demonstrated that the reed stalk of which the 
>le reed mouthpiece is made, should not be of narrower 
*nal diameter than the pipe containing the column of air 
1 which it is destined to act. The player breathes gently 
the aperture, which has the form of a very narrow ellipse, 
aging his breath as for singing. The vibrations of the double 
produce in the stream of compressed air issuing from the 
er’s lips the rhythmical series of pulses necessary to generate 
d weaves in the stationary column of air within the main tube 
ie instrument. 

the upper and middle joints are the rings and keys covering 
al holes bored through the tube, by means of which the 
nn of air, and consequently the wave length, may be shortened 
ill; the bell joint contains one or two keys normally open, 
h when closed extend the lowest register by lengthening 
Ir column. These holes and keys produce the fundamental 
of the oboe, which possesses notes sufficient for an octave 


and of the octave keys, which do not give out an independent 
note of their own, but determine a node in the column of air, 
whereby the latter divides and- vibrates in* two half sections 
producing the second harmonic overtone or octave. In order 
to obtain this result the player increases the pressure of his 
breath and also the tension of his lips against the reed. 

The compass of the oboe is from ^£ zzz== i tozjE EE: ~ with all 


chromatic semitones. The G clef is used in notation and all 
notes are sounded as written. 

The quality of tone or timbre depends primarily on the con- 
figuration of the sound waves (see Horn), which is influenced 
by the special characteristics of the mouth- . 

piece: the musical tone of an instrument | 

may be said to be due more directly to the l 

prevalence and relative strength of the { 

many harmonics which go to make up a 
composite tone or clang. The quality of the 
oboe tone resembles that of the E string of 45 j 

the violin, but is more nasal, more penetrat- si | 

ing and shriller. The lower register is thin S| | 

and somewhat sweeter, approximating to the 
upper register of the cor anglais . But the |j|ij| 

timbre does not vary appreciably in the 
different registers, and to this want of variety 00 
in tone colour is due the unpopularity of the tIM 

oboe as a solo instrument, although it is item 

invaluable as a melody-leading instrument in sifetr 

the orchestra, balanced by clarinets and flutes. l||^jL 
The oboe lends itself admirably to pastoral iwj 

music. The technical capabilities of the in- 
strument are very varied. It is possible to 
play on it diatonic and chromatic scale and yll^iP 
arpeggio passages, legato and staccato; leaps; J||m| 
cantabile passages; sustained notes, cres- IflEjSI 
cendo and diminuendo, grace notes and shakes 
(with reservations). The keys having many .Sq# 
sharps and flats are the most difficult for the CSSjfji 
oboist. . 

The double reed is the most simple, as it is KW| 

probably the oldest, of all reed contrivances. It H |j| 

is sufficient to flatten the end of a wheat straw Jjjjlfff 

to constitute an apparatus capable of setting in 
vibration by the breath the column of air con- jj|?p|; 

tained in the rudimentary tube; the invention 
of this reed is certainly, due to chance. An If 

apparatus for sonorous disturbance thus found, ip 

it was easy to improve it : for the wheat stalk (QWLiL 

a reed stalk was substituted, and in the extremity 
of its pipe another reed stalk much shorter in gPR' 

length was inserted, pared and flattened at the JjJ 

end ; and then came the lateral holes, probably 
another discovery of the great inventor chance. B 

For the reed tube a wooden one was substituted, jj 

still preserving the reed tongue, and it is in If 

this form, after having played an important I 

part amongst the sonorous contrivances of . an- i 

tiquity, that we find the ancestor of the oboe Ji \ 
playing a part no less important in the 16th A 

century, in which it formed the interesting 
families of the cromornes, the corthols and the R u daII Carte & Co. 
cervelas. . All these families have disappeared p | ™ Oboe 
from the instrumental combinations of Europe, riG,1 ‘ 
but they are still to be found in Eastern wind instruments; such 
as the Caucasian salamouri , the Chinese kwantze, and the hitshiriki of 
Japan. 

It is impossible to say when it was that man first employed the 
phenomena of double reeds and conical pipes, but the knowledge of 
them must at least have been later than that of the cylindrical 
pipe, which we may regard as directly furnished by nature. That 
antiquity made use of them, however, has been proved by Gevaert 
in his admirable Histoire de la musique dans Vantiquite\ but this 
learned author states that the double-reed pipes held but an in- 
significant place in the instrumental music of ancient Greece and 
Rome, a statement which is open to challenge (see Aulos). 


occurs in ^eDastian viraung s musica geiuiscni una aussgezogen 
). It there bears the name of Schalmey , and is already 
ated with an instrument cf similar construction called Bom - 

*re exists, however, much earlier evidence, in the illuminated 
and in the romances of the middle ages, of the great popularity 
! instrument in all parts of Europe. The origin of wind instru- 
i with conical tubes must be sought in the East, in Asia. An 
medieval Schalmey with three holes may be seen on the silver 
f the goddess Nana-Anat. 1 

re are two or three Schalmeys in the fine 13th-century Spanish 
4 antigas de Santa Maria executed for Alphonso the Wise, pre- 

1 in the Library of the Escorial 2 (J. b 2). 

2 oboe was. known during the early middle. ages as Calamus , 
:meau (France), Schalmei (Germany), Shawm (England). It is 
ioned in the Roman de Brut (12th century) (line 10,822 seq.) 
es, tj'mpres, et chalemiax.” An interesting MS. at the British 
um, Sloane 3983, contains among other musical instruments 
L 13 a large shawm with 6 finger-holes, described at the side as 
ins aureus . 

niniature in the Paris Manesse MS. 3 of the 14th century depicts 
■ich von Meissen, better known as Frauenlob, conducting, from 
>ed platform, a band of musicians, one of whom is holding a 
mey with 6 or 7 holes. 

e chaunter of the bagpipe was a shawm, having the double reed 
aled within an air-chamber, while the drones had single beating 
concealed in the same manner. Mersenne calls both chalu- 
r. 4 The cornemuse or chalemie of shepherds and peasants was 
is kind, but a special cornemuse, used in the 17th century in 
rt with the hautbois de Poitou, had double reeds throughout 
aunter and drone. The hautbois de Poitou was a primitive 
with the reed placed in a bulb, forming an air-chamber, having 
sed'slit at the top through which the performer breathed in 
ressed air; as the reed could not be controlled by the lips, it 
mpossible to play with expression on the hautbois de Poitou or 
tain the harmonic octaves; the compass was therefore limited, j 
kind of bagpipe ($.£’.) known as +Miisette, 6 inflated by bellows, ! 
had double reeds throughout in spite of having a cylindrical 
iter. 

e manufacture of musical instruments could not remain un- 
.ed by the great artistic movement known as the Renaissance; 
dingly, we find them not only improved and purified in form 
e 16th 1 century, but also ranged in complete families from the 
.no to the bass. Praetorius, in his Syntagma Musicum (1615- 
1, gives us the full nomenclature of the family with which we 
oncerned, composed of the following individuals: (1) The little 
[mey, rarefy employed, measured about 17 in, in length, and had 

iteral holes. Its deepest note was (2) The discant 

[mey (fig. 2),' the primitive type of the modern oboe; its length 

about 26 in., and its deepest note (3) The 

Pommer (fig. 3), 30J in, long, with its deepest note ffi -— : -j 

. ** 

he tenor Pommer (fig. 4), measuring about 4 ft. 4 in.; besides 
ix lateral holes of the preceding numbers there were four keys 
h produced the notes • (5) The bass Pommer, 

lg a length of nearly 6 ft. ; it had six lateral holes and four keys 

h produced . (6) The great double quint 

mer, measuring about 9 ft. 8. in. in length; its four keys 


itted the production of the notes - 


These in- 


nents, and especially numbers (2), (3), (4) and (5), occupied an 
riant place on the continent of Europe in the instrumental 
>inations of the 1 6th- 1 8th centuries. Fig. 5, borrowed from a 

ee Gaz. Archiol. (Paris, 1886), xi. pp. 70 et seq. PI. X.; also 
, pp. 288-296. 

i facsimile in colours of part of the Cantigas containing figures of 
nstrumentalists has been published by the Real Academia 
nola (Madrid, 1889), and can be seen at the British Museum, 
production in black and white is included in Juan F. Riano’s 
zal and Bibliographical Notes on Early Spanish Music (Quaritch, 

he miniature is reproduced in Naumann’s History of Music , i. 

9. %• 151- 

larmonie universelle, 11. pp. 282-289 and 305. 

>ee Mersenne — op. cit. ii. pp. 287-292 and Hotteterre le Romain. 
wde pour la musette , le hautbois , &c. (Paris, 173 7), chap. xvi. 


playing me ionowing instruments miHcaieu m uie uiuci ui weir 

C osition in the picture from left to right: a bass oboe, bent over and 
ecome the bassoon, an alto Pommer, a cornet - 
(German 0 zinke ”), a discant Schalmey, a second 
alto Pommer and a trombone. 7 J m 

The 17th century brought no great changes in : ' 

the construction of the four smaller instruments of the 
family. Michel de la Barre writing in 1740 states that in 
the archh r es of the Chambre des Comptes are 4 charges 
for hautbois and musettes de Poitou created by King 
John 8 (14th century). Extensively used in France, they ] 

were there called “ haulx bois ” or “ hault- 
bois,” to distinguish themfrom the two larger * 

instruments which were designated by the j 

words “ gros bois. M Haultbois became haut- j| * 

bois in French, and oboe in English, German 4 } ; 4 

and Italian; and this word is now used to A » I 

distinguish the smallest in- . 

strument of the family. w ! 

During the 17th century jL j 

some of the most important If ; « 

names connected with instru- I 

mental music in France are 1 j ! 

to be found amongst the ‘I ;* •; 

Grands Hautbois of the Grande «3 \* J 

ficurie du Roi, such as Hot- J Vjl 

teterre (Jean, Louis and J Iwi 

Nicholas), Philidor (Jacques 4 1 p-S 

and Andr6), Gilies Allain, [* & jg. 

Destouches, &c. 9 J J [ fVgj|s 

In Germany the Schalmey /J yi JH 

was represented in the town II l - V -1 

band, fn the Court and the *8 t M 

Church orchestras, and later S pS | j * 

I in that of the Opera. In 1580 i j -p 

it is recorded that the Or- 3 P" 3 T 

I chestra of ’ the elector of i | j J j j 

Brandenburg 10 includedSchal- j | ; «J | 

meys and Bombarts. In Dres- ; j . | 

den the orchestra possessed j | | i f I 

(1593) no less than 16 Schal- [ | \ | : | 

meys, large and small. Hein- |l r | [ f 

rich Schutz, who founded the J t % / \ 

first Opera in Germany, at J \ J A 

Dresden, used two fiffari or < 4 =— 

early oboes in 1629 in one of Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig, 4. 

hiS 'rYo‘ife'i 1 N.i,,i^» The Discant The Alto The Tenor 

JS’issgis'.ffis: sd ^y- 

disappeared in the 17th cen- 
tum; it t9 the discant Schalmey and the alto Pommer which by 
improvement have become two important members of the modetn 
orchestra. The oboe, as such, was employed for the first time in 1671 
in the orchestra of the Paris opera in Pomone by Cambert. The 

first two keys date from the end of the 17th century. 


first two keys : date from the end of the 17th century. 

if 

It is not known who added the first keys to the oboe; there is, 
however, a drawing of a French Hoboy in an English MS. by the 
third Randle Holme, which formed part of his Academy of Armoury 12 * 
known to have been written before .1688, in which the two keys are 
shown. The instrument must have been well known in England at 
the time, and Randle Holme’s rough little drawing fixes the date of 
the transformation approximately as not later than 1680, probably 
earlier, since the oboe was used in Pomone in 1671. According to 
the flautist Quantz 13 the transformation of Schalmey into oboe took 
place when the keys for C sharp and D sharp were added, at about 
the same time as they were added to the flute. 

In 1727 Gerhard Hoffmann of Ras ten berg 14 added the keys 

^ Parisian maker, Delusse, furnished at the end of 

fj 

6 This picture, belonging to the National Museum of Madrid, 
represents a procession of all the religious orders in the city of Ant- 
werp on the festival of the Virgin of the Rosary. 

• 7 For further details see MahHlon's catalogue of the Mus4e du 
Conservatoire royal de musique de Bruxelles (Ghent, 1896, vol. ii. p. 25). 

8 See I. Ecorcheville, *' Quelques documents sur la musique 
de la Grande Ecurie du Roi,” InL Mus. Ges. Sbd. ii. 4, p. 633. 

Mb., Table II. 

10 See Gropius, Beitrage z. Gesch. Berlins, 1840, Bd. ii. 

11 Complete edition, vol. v. No. 7. See Ernst Euting, Zur Ge - 
schichte der Blasinstrumenle im 16 u. 17 Jakrh. (Berlin Inaugural 
Dissertation, 1899), published by A. Schulze, Rixdorf (Berlin), p. 47. 

12 See British Museum, Harleian MS. 2034, fol. 207b. 

15 See Versuch einer A nleitung die Flote trover siere zu spielen , p. 24, 

14 See Mattheson, Orchester , i. p. 268 and Eisel, Musikus a^ro- 
SISaKTos , p. 96. 


Fig. 4. 
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[825, shows nine keys , and one, 


octave key, which, when opened, establishes a loop or ventral 
ment of vibration in the column of air, facilitating the pro- 
tion of sounds in the octave higher. Triebert of Paris owes his 
at reputation to the numerous improvements he introduced in 
construction of the oboe. 

'he alto Pommer was but slowly transformed : it was called in 
nch “ hautbois de chasse,” in Italian “ oboe di caccia.” In the 
h century we find it more elegant in form, but with all the defects 
;he primitive instrument. The idea of bending the instrument 
) a half circular form to facilitate the handling is usually attri- 
ed to an oboist of Bergamo, one Jean Ferlendis, who was estab- 
ed at Salzburg at about 1760. This is obviously incorrect, since 
lendis would then have been five years old. 1 It has been sug- 
ted that the fact of the instrument’s resembling a kind of hunting 



n used at that time in England probably gained for it the name 
' corno inglese," which it still retains (** cor anglais ** in French). 2 
; first employment of it in the orchestra is referred to Gluck, 
> had two “ cors anglais ” in his Alceste, as played at Vienna in 
7. But it was not until 1808 that the cor anglais was first heard 
;he Paris opera; it was played by the oboist Vogt in Alexandre 
; Apelle by Catel. The improvements in manufacture of this 
rument closely followed those introduced in the oboe. The 18th 
tury produced an intermediate oboe between (2) and (3), which 
called hautbois d’amour, and was frequently employed by J. S. 
h. It was a third lower than the ordinary oboe, and was char- 
;rized by the pear-shaped bell with narrow aperture common to 
wind instruments known as d' amour to which is due their veiled 
et quality. In the Spanish Cantigas, there are two Schalmeys 
i pear-shaped bells. This is in all probability the dougaine 
itioned in the 13th and 14th-century romances. The oboe 
nore fell into disuse after the death of the great German composer. 
ias been resuscitated by the firm of C. Mahilion of Brussels, and 
instructed with the # improvements of modern manufacture, 
imilar timbre was artificially produced in the oboe by means of 
:es or sordini composed of hollow cones of wood, balls of paper, 3 
;es of sponge, 4 & c. 

iter the 16th century we find the instruments which were 
gnated by the name of “ gros bois,” the (5) and (6) of Praetorius, 
isformed into shorter instruments, the Fagott and Contrafagott, 
ing a column of air of the same length and form as the Pommers, 
the instrument itself consisted of two conical tubes communicat- 
at the lower part of the instrument; they were pierced in a single 
:e of wood. It is probably owing to the aspect of this double 
1 that the satirical name of fagot was given, preserved in 
ian as fagotto, and in German as Fagott. A canon of 
rara named Afranio has been named as the author of the 
isformation, about 1539, of the bass Pommer, but Count 
drighi, the curator of the Estense library, 6 and Wasielewski, 6 
) has reproduced the drawing of Afranio’s invention, deprive 


111 me sduic idOiULm. 

Sigismund Schnitzer of Nuremberg 7 acquired a great reputation in 
the 1 6th century for making the 4 * basson,” a French word substi- 
tuted for the old fagot, and adopted in England as bassoon. His 


instrument had only two keys 



We cannot tell when 


the bassoon gained its present form, but it was probably at the 
end of the 17th century. It was used in the orchestra in 
Germany by H. Schiitz in 1619 (ar.) 8 and in 1625, 5 fagotti were 
in use. 9 

Cesti, in his grand opera "il Pcmo d'oro , l ° which was performed with 
the utmost brilliancy at the nuptials of the emperor Leopold in 
Vienna, where printed editions of 1667 and 1668 are preserved, used 
fagotti combined with two cornets, three trombones and a regal to 
suggest the terrors of Hades. 

Michael Praetorius (1618) expressly mentions the fagotto as an 
orchestral instrument. 

In France it was used with the oboe in 1671 in Cambert’s Pomona 
in the newly founded French Opera, for which Cambert & Perrin 
had received in 1669 a Royal Privilege expiring in 1672, and there- 
after granted to Lully. 


It had three keys then 



. The B flat key render- 


ing a lengthening of the instrument necessary, we may suppose 


it took its modern form at that epoch. The fourth key 

is found in a bassoon stamped Stanesby Junior, London, 1747, 11 
and also in one without maker’s name, obviously earlier, to judge by 
the very early pattern of the keys. 12 The bassoon appears with 
four keys in the Encyclopedie of Diderot and d’Alembert (Paris, 
1751-1765). The number of keys increased by the beginning of the 


present century to eight, via. : 


, and two 


keys to facilitate the production of acute harmonics. It was im- 
proved by Almenrader in Germany, Savari, and more recently 
Triebert and Goumas, Paris, and C. Mahilion, Brussels. (See also 
Bassoon.) 

The reform in the construction of the flute due to Theobald Boehm 
of Munich about 1840, a reform which principally consisted in the 
rational division of the tube by the position of the lateral holes, 
prompted Triebert to try to adapt the innovation to the oboes and 
bassoons; but he failed, because the application of the system 
denaturalized the timbre of the instruments, which it was necessary, 
before all things, to preserve, but further improvements made upon 
the same lines by Barret and later by Rudall Carte, have trans- 
formed the oboe into the most delicate and perfect of reed instru- 
ments. In 1856 a French bandmaster, M. Sarrus, thought out the 
construction of a family of brass instruments with conical tubes 
pierced at regular distances, which, by diminishing the length of the 
air column, has rendered a series of fundamental sounds easy — 
more equal and free in timbre than that of the oboe family. Gautrot 
of Paris realized the inventor’s idea, and, under the name of 44 sarruso- 
phones,” has created a complete family, from the sopranino in 
E flat to the contrabass in B flat, of which his firm preserves the 
monopoly. 

In order to replace the old double-bassoon of wood, the firm of 
C. Mahilion, Brussels, produced in 1868, a reed contrabass of metal, 
since much used in orchestras and military bands. The first idea of this 
instrument goes back to 1 839, and is attributed to Schollnast & Son 
of Pressburg. It is a conical brass tube of very large proportions, 
with lateral holes placed as theory demands, in geometrical relation, 
with a diameter almost equal to the section of the tube at the 
point where the hole is cut. From this it results that for each sound 
one key only is required, and the seventeen keys give the player 
almost the facility of a keyboard. The compass written for this 


contrabass is comprised between 



and 


but sounds 


an octave lower. See Contrafagotto. (V. M.; K. S.) 


See Henri Lavoix, Histoire de V instrumentation (Paris), p. 
; also Gerber’s Lexikon, “ Giuseppp Ferlendis”; and Robert 
ner, Quellenlexikon der Tonkunsiler, “ Gioseffo Ferlendis,” 
n 1755- 

This question is more fully treated under Cor Anglais. 

See Mattheson, Orchester , p. 266. 

See Quantz, op . ciL p. 203. 

Musurgiana, II Phagotus d’ Afranio. 

Geschichte der Instrumentalmusik im i6 ten Jahrhundert (Berlin, 
8), P- 74. 


7 See Doppelmayr, Historische Nachrichten von Niirnbergiscken 
Malemalikern und Kiinstlern, Nurnberg, 1730. 

8 See complete edition, vol. iii. No. 4. 

9 Vol. xiii. No. 1. 

10 A fine edition has been published with reproductions of the 
original sketches for the scenes and the full score by Adler in Denk- 
mdler der Tonkunst in Oesterreick , Bd. iii. p. xxv. 

11 See Captain C. R. Day’s Catalogue of the Musical Instruments 
exhibited at the Royal Military Exhibition (London, 1891), p. 75, 
No. 151. 

12 lb. p. 75, No. 150. 



iy of Obok, now merged in the French Somali coast pro- 
rate (see Somaliland: French). The port is separated, 
the open sea by coral reefs, but is only partially sheltered 
the winds. This led to the practical abandonment of the 
by the French, who in 1896 transferred to Jibuti, on the 
site shore of the Gulf of Tajura, the seat of government of 
:olony. Obok is connected with Aden and Jibuti by sub- 
ne cables. Population about 500. 

IRA, a river of Germany, in the Prussian province of Posen, 
t-bank tributary of the Warthe. It rises near Obra, N.W. 

Koschmin, and forms in its course marshes, lakes and 
>o-called Great Obrabruch (fen). The latter, 50 m. long 
about 5 -m. broad, is a deep depression in the undulating 
try of south-west Posen. The river is here dammed in 
canalized and affords- excellent water transit for the agri- 
ral produce of the district. 

3RIEN, WILLIAM SMITH (1803-1864), Irish revolutionary 
Lcian - , son of Sir Edward O’Brien, a descendant of Brian 
imhe (d. 1014), king of Ireland (see Clare), was born 
o. Clare on the 17th of October 1803, and received his 
ation at Harrow and at Cambridge. He took the additional 
> of Smith on inheriting his maternal grandfather’s estates 
imerick. He entered parliament in 1828 as member for 
s, and from 1835 to 1848 represented the county of Limerick. 
:>ugh he spoke in 1828 in favour of Catholic emancipation, 
r many years continued to differ on other points from the 
"al policy of O’Connell. But he opposed the Irish Arms 
►f 1843, and became an active member of the Repeal Associa- 
Though he was destitute of oratorical gifts, his arraign- 
of the English government of Ireland secured him 
isiastic attachment as a popular leader. In July 1846 the 
ung Ireland ” party, with Smith O’Brien and Gavan 
y at their head, left the Repeal Association, and in the 
min w of 1847 established the Irish Confederation. In May 
he was tried at Dublin for sedition, but the jury disagreed, 
he following July he established a war directory, and 
npted to make a rising among the peasantry of Ballingarry, 
although he was at first joined by a large following the 
iment wanted cohesion, and the vacillating crowd* dispersed 
on as news reached them of the approach of the dragoons, 
ien was arrested at Thurles, tried and sentenced to death, 
sentence was, however, commuted to transportation to 
lania for life. In February 1854 he received his liberty on | 
Ition of never revisiting the United Kingdom; and in May 
He obtained a full pardon, and returned to Ireland. In 
he published Principles of Government, or Meditations in 
. He died at Bangor, north Wales, on the 18th of June, j 
He had five sons and two daughters. His eldest brother, 
is, became 13th Baron Inchiquin in 1855, as heir male to 
rd marquis of Thomond, at whose 'death in 1855 the mar- 
te off Thomond and the earldom of Inchiquin became 
ct. (See Inchiquin, ist Earl of.) 

SCENITY (from the adjective- “ obscene,” Lat. obscenus , I 
ooking, filthy). By English law it is an indictable mis- j 
anour to show an obscene exhibition or to publish any 
ne matter, whether it be in writing or by pictures, effigy 
herwise. The precise meaning of “ obscene ” is, however, 
edly ambiguous. It has been defined as “ something offen- 
o modesty or decency, or expressing or suggesting unchaste 
►tful ideas or being impure, indecent or lewd.” But the test 
iminality as accepted in England and Canada is whether 
xhibition or matter complained of tends to deprave and 
pt those whose minds are open to immoral influences 
vho are likely to visit the exhibition, or to see the matter 
shed. If the exhibition or publication is calculated to have 
ffect, the motive of the publisher or exhibitor is immaterial, 
in the case of judicial proceedings, newspapers are not 
eged to publish evidence wffiich falls within the definition, 
ialing with writings alleged to be obscene, the court and 
iav^ to consider the effect of the whole work and not merely 


known and old-established works of real literary quality on the 
ground that they contain passages offensive to modern notions 
of propriety. In the case of exhibitions of sculpture and pictures 
some difficulty is found in drawing the line between representa- 
tions of the nude and works which fall within the definition 
above stated — a difficulty raised in a somewhat acute form 
before the London County Council in 1907 by theatrical repre- 
sentations of “ living statuary.” 

Besides the remedy by indictment there are statutory pro- 
visions for punishing as vagabonds persons who expose to 
public view in public streets or adjacent premises obscene 
prints, pictures or other indecent exhibitions. These are 
supplemented by similar provisions, applicable to the metropolis 
and to county towns, and (by a statute of 1889) for suppressing 
certain kinds of indecent advertisements. By an act of 1857 
powers are given for searching premises on which obscene 
books, &c., are kept for sale, distribution, &c., and for ordering 
their destruction, and the post office authorities have power 
to seize postal packets containing such matter and to prosecute 
the sender. In 1906 the London publisher of a weekly comic 
paper was punished for inserting advertisements inviting readers 
i to acquire by post from abroad matter of this kind. 

The use of obscene or indecent language in public places is 
punishable as a misdemeanour at common law, but it is usually 
dealt with summarily, under the Metropolitan Police Act 1839, 
or the Town Police Clauses Act 1847, or under local by-laws. 

British Possessions ~ln British India obscene publications, ex- 
hibitions, &c., are punished under articles 292, 293 and 294 of the 
Penal Code. Special exception is made for representations in temples 
or on cars used for conveyance of idols or kept or used for religious 
purposes. In those British possessions whose law is based on the 
common law the offences above dealt with are offences at common 
law or under colonial statutes embodying the common law, e.g. 
Queensland Code, 1899, ss. 172, 227, 228, 374 (3) ; Western Australian 
Code, 1901, ss. 203, 204, 352 (3); Canadian Criminal Code, s. 179. 
In New South Wales and Western Australia, by acts of 1901 and 
1902, provisions have been made for dealing summarily with in- 
decent and obscene publications based to some extent on the English 
legislation of 1889 against indecent advertisements. In the Colonial 
acts 310 penalty is incurred if the defence can prove that the in- 
criminated publication is a work of recognized literary merit, e.g . 
Aristophanes or Boccaccio’s Decameron , or is a bona-fide medical 
work circulated in the manner permitted by the statutes. 

United States . — Under the Federal Law (Revised Statutes, s. 
3893) penalties are imposed for transmitting obscene matter by the 
'U.S. mails; see U.S . v. Wales (1892), 51 Fed. Rep. 41. (W. F. C.) 

OBSEQUENS, JULIUS, a Latin writer of uncertain date, 
generally placed about the middle of the 4th century a.d. He 
is. the . author of a small extant work De prodigiis , taken from 
an epitome of Livy, and giving an account of the prodigies and 
portents that occurred in Rome between 249-12 b.c. 

The editio princeps was published by Aldus (1508) ; later editions 
by F. Oudendorp (1720) and O. Jahn (1853, with the periochae of 
Livy). 

OBSEQUIES (Med. Lat. obsequiae , formed after class, Lat. 
exsequiae ), a term for funeral rites and ceremonies, especially 
such &s are carried out with great ceremony. The Lat. ob~ 
sequium (from obsequi, to follow close after) produced the 
obsolete English “ obsequy,” in the sense of ready complaisant 
service, especially of an inferior to a superior, still found in the 
adjective “ obsequious.” 

OBSERVATORY. Up to a comparatively recent date an 
“ observatory ” was a place exclusively devoted to the taking 
of astronomical observations, although frequently a rough 
account of the weather was kept. When the progress of terres- 
trial magnetism and meteorology began to make regular observa- 
tions necessary, the duty of taking these was often thrown on 
astronomical observatories, although in some cases separate 
institutions were created for the purpose. In this article the 
astronomical observatories will be chiefly considered. 

Up to about 300 B.c. it can scarcely be said that an observatory 
existed anywhere, as the crude observations of the heavens then 
taken were only made by individuals and at intervals, employing 
the simplest possible apparatus. Thus, according to Strabo. 


a of facts was found to be necessary before the knowledge 
te construction of the universe could advance farther, the 
observatory was founded at Alexandria, and continued in 
ity for about four hundred years, or until the middle or 
of the 2nd century of the Christian era. Hipparchus of 
ies, the founder of modern astronomy, by repeating ob- 
dions made at Alexandria, discovered the precession of 
equinoxes, and investigated with considerable success the 
ons of the sun, moon and planets. His work was continued 
lore or less distinguished astronomers, until Ptolemy (in 
2nd century a.d.) gave the astronomy of Alexandria its 
development. When science again began to be cultivated 
the dark ages which followed, we find several observatories 
led by Arabian princes; first one at Damascus, next one 
agdad built by the caliph Al-Mamun early in the 9th 
iry, then one on the Mokattam near Cairo, built for Ibn 
s by the caliph IJakim (about 1000 a.d.), where the IJaki- 
tables of the sun, moon and planets were constructed. The 
gol khans followed the example; thus arose the splendid 
•vatory at Maragha in the north-west of Persia, founded 
t a.d. 1260 by Hulagu Khan, where Nasir Uddin constructed 
lohkhanic tables; and in the 15th century the observatory 
imarkand was founded by Ulugh Beg, and served not only 
e construction of new planetary tables but also in the forma- 
of a new catalogue of stars. 

Lth the commencement of scientific studies in Europe in 
15th century the necessity of astronomical observations 
ne at once felt, as they afforded the only hope of improving 
:heory of the motions of the celestial bodies. Although 
nomy was taught in all universities, the taking of observa- 
was for two hundred years left to private individuals. The 
observatory in Europe was erected at Nuremberg in 1472 
wealthy citizen, Bernhard Walther, who for some years 
red the co-operation of the celebrated astronomer Regio- 
anus. At this observatory, where the work was continued 
le founder's death in 1504, many new methods of observing 
invented, so that the revival of practical astronomy may 
ited from its foundation. The two celebrated observatories 
ie 1 6th century, Tycho Brahe's on the Danish island of 
1 (in activity from 1576 to 1597) and that of Landgrave 
am IV. at Cassel (1561-1597), made a complete revolution 
e art of observing. Tycho Brahe may claim the honour 
tving been the first to see the necessity of carrying on for 
mber of years an extensive and carefully-planned series 
>servations with various instruments, worked by himself 
1 staff of assistants. In this respect his observatory (Urani- 
am) resembles our modern larger institutions more closely 
do many observatories of much more recent date. The 
ty impulse which T}'cho Brahe gave to practical astronomy 
st installed this science at the universities, among which 
s of Leiden and Copenhagen were the first to found observa- 
5. We still find a large private observatory in the middle 
e 17th century, that of Johannes Hevelius at Danzig, but 
mndation of the royal observatories at Paris and Greenwich 
of numerous university observatories shows how rapidly 
importance of observations had become recognized by 
rnments and public bodies, and it is not until within the 
lundred and thirty years that the development of various 
branches of astronomy has enabled private observers to 
>ete with public institutions. 

ie instruments employed in observatories have of - course 
ged considerably during the last two hundred years. When 
irst royal observatories w’ere founded, the principal instru- 
s were the mural quadrant for measuring meridian zenith 
nces of stars, and the sextant for measuring distances of 
inter se, with a view of determining their difference of ! 
ascension by a simple calculation. These instruments 
introduced by Tycho Ijlrahe, but were subsequently much 
Dved by the addition of telescopes and micrometers. When 
aw of gravitation was discovered it became necessary to ! 


added to the importance of observations. By degrees, as theory 
.progressed, it made greater demands for the accuracy of observa- 
tions, and accordingly the instruments had to be improved. 
The transit instrument superseded the sextant and offered the 
advantage of furnishing the difference of right ascension directly; 
the clocks and chronometers were greatly improved; and 
lastly astronomers began early in the 19th century to treat 
their instruments, not as faultless apparatuses but as imperfect 
ones, whose errors of construction had to be detected, studied 
and taken into account before the results of observations could 
be used to test the theory. That century also witnessed the 
combination of the transit instrument and the mural quadrant 
or circle in one instrument — the transit or meridian circle. 

While the necessity of following the sun, moon and planets 
as regularly as possible increased the daily work of observatories, 
other branches of astronomy were opened and demanded other 
observations. Hitherto observations of the “ fixed stars " had 
been supposed to be of little importance beyond fixing points of 
comparison for observations of the movable bodies. But when 
many of the fixed stars were found to be endowed with “ proper 
motion," it became necessary to include them among the objects 
of constant attention, and in their turn the hitherto totally 
neglected telescopic stars had to be observed with precision, 
when they were required as comparison stars for comets or 
minor planets. Thus the field of work for meridian instruments 
became very considerably enlarged. 

In addition to this, the increase of optical pow r er of telescopes 
revealed hitherto unknown objects — double stars and nebulae — 
and brought the study of the physical constitution of the heavenly 
bodies within the range of observatory work. Researches 
connected with these matters were, however, for a number of 
years chiefly left to amateur observers, and it is only since about 
1830 that many public observatories have taken up this kind of 
work. The application of spectrum analysis, photometry, &c., 
in astronomy has still more increased the number and variety 
of observations, to be made, while the use of photography in work 
of precision has completely revolutionized many branches of 
practical astronomy. It has now become necessary for most 
observatories to devote themselves to one or two special fields 
of work. 

It would be difficult to arrange the existing observatories 
into classes either according to the work pursued in them or 
their organization, as the work in many cases at different times 
has been directed to different objects, while the organization 
depends mostly on national and local circumstances. As already 
alluded to above, one of the principal characteristics of the larger 
observatories of the present day is the distribution of the work 
among a number of assistants under the general superintendence 
of a director. This applies principally to the great observatories, 
where the sun, moon, planets and a limited number of fixed stars 
are without interruption being observed, but even among these 
institutions hardly two are conducted on the same principles. 
Thus in Greenwich the instruments and observations are all 
treated according to strict rules laid down by the astronomer- 
royal, while in Washington or Pulkowa each astronomer has to 
a certain extent his choice as to the treatment of the instrument 
and arrangement of the observations. The same is the case 
with the smaller institutions, in most of which these arrangements 
vary very much with change of personnel. 

The w^ay in which the results of observations are published 
depends principally on the size of the institutions. The larger 
observatories issue their u annals " or “ observations " as separate 
periodically-published volumes, while the smaller ones chiefly 
depend on scientific journals to lay their results before the public, 
naturally less fully as to details. 

Subjoined is a catalogue of public and private observatories 
still in activity in 1910 or in existence within the past hundred 
years. (4™= r° of long.) 

(Abbreviations: ap., aperture; equat., equatorial; obs., observa- 
tory or observations; o.g., object-glass; phot., photographic; reft., 


►onsible for the optical, the second for the mechanical part of the 
rument.) 

Great Britain and Ireland 

A. Public Observatories. 

reenwich , royal obs., lat. +51 ° 28' 38*4". Founded in 1675 for the 
notion of astronomy and navigation. The obs. have therefore 
a the first been principally intended to determine the positions of 
idard stars, the sun ana planets, and above all to follow the 
ion of the moon with as little interruption as possible, both on and 
side the meridian. Since 1873 spectroscopic obs. and a daily phot. 
Td of sun-spots have been taken. The eighth satellite of Jupiter 
discovered photographically in 1908. The obs. is under the 
ction of the astronomer- royal ; and from the time of its first 
onomer, Flamsteed, the institution has always maintained its 
e in the foremost rank of obs. Thus the obs. of Bpadley ( ob . 
2) form the foundation of modern stellar astronomy; but it was 
icially during the directorship of Airy (1835-1881) that the obs. 
to its present high state Of efficiency. There are now two chief 
stants, six assistants, and a staff of computers employed. The 
cipai instruments now in use are: a meridian circle by Simms 
I Ransomes and May as engineers), erected in 1850, having a circle 
•-ft. diameter and a telescope of 8-in. ap., JLassell’s 2-ft. refl., 
ted 1884; 13-in. phot. refr. with 10-in. vis. o.g. by Grubb; 
n. refr. by Grubb; 26-in. phot. refr. by Grubb, with the old 
-in. refr. as guiding telescope; 9-in. phot. refr. by Grubb, and 
n. s.g. refl. bv Common, the last four being on one stand; 8-in. 
zimuth by Simms, erected 1896. The 26-in. and the 9-in. were 
ented by Sir H. Thompson. The standard " motor clock " is 
centre of a system of electrically-controlled clocks scattered over 
United Kingdom. The magnetic and meteorological department 
founded in 1838; it contains a complete set of instruments 
tig continuous phot, records. The Observations are published with 
letails from 1750, beginning with 1836 in annual bulky quarto 
tmes; special results — e.g., Star Catalogues, Reductions 0} Lunar 
Planetary Observations — are published in separate volumes. 
outh Kensington , Solar physics obs., lat. -f-51 0 29' 48*0", long, 
o m. 41*5 s. W. Founded 1879, under Sir N. Lockyer; 3-ft. refl. 
30-in. refl. by Common; 10-in. refr. by Cooke, and several side- 
ats with attachments for spectroscopic and phot. work. 
xfordy Radcliffe obs., lat. 4 * 5 1° 45 / 35*4", long. o h. 5 m. 2*6 s. \V. 
nded in 1771 by the Radcliffe trustees. Obs. were regularly 
le, but none were published until 1839, when systematic obs. 

? begun with an 8-ft. transit instrument by Bird (1773) and a 
mural circle by Jones (1836). Heliometer (75 in.) by Repsold 
^9) ; meridian circle by Troughton and Simms, mounted in 1861, 
lerly belonging to Mr Carrington; 10-in. refr. by Cooke (1887), 
bb refr. with 24-in, phot, and 18-in, vis. o.g. (1902); self-record- 
meteorological instruments. Besides the annual 8vo vols. of 
•rvations (from 1840), four catalogues of stars have been 
fished. t 

xford, un iv. obs., lat. +51 0 45' 34*2", long, o h. 5 m. 0*4 s. \V. 
shed in 1875; is under the Savilian professor of astronomy; 
in. refr. by Grubb, and a 13-in. refl. made and presented by De 
Rue. The former has been used for photometric obs.; the latter 
taking lunar photographs, by means of which the late Professor 
chard investigated the Iteration of the moon ; 13-in. phot. refr. 
3 rubb attached to the 12^-in., used for phot, zone work. 
ambridge , lat. +52° 12' 51*6", long, o h. o m. 22*8 s. E. Founded 
he univ. senate in 1820. Chiefly devoted to meridian work — up 
870 with a 5-in. transit by Dollond and a mural circle by Jones; 
w meridian circle by Simms, of 8-in. ap, and 3-ft. circles, was then 
ted. The “Northumberland equatorial" was mounted in the 
nglish " fashion in 1838; the o.g. by Cauchoix is of iij-in. ap. 
>. Newall’s 2^-in. refr. by Cooke, erected 1891, used for spectro- 
>hic work; siderostatic refr. with 12-in. o.g. by Cooke, 1898. 
.908 the instruments of Sir W. Huggins’ obs. were presented by 
Royal Society. 

'urham, univ. obs., lat. +54 0 46' 6-2", long. oh. 6 m. 19*8 s. W. 
nded in^ 1841 ; small meridian circle by Simms, refr. by Fraun- 
tr of 6|-in. ap., Almucantar of 6-in. ap. by Cooke (1900). 
iverpool (Bidston, Birkenhead), lat. +53° 24/ 4-8", long, oh.' 
n.’ 17-3 s. W. Founded in 1838 by the municipal council; trans- 
sd in 1856 to the Docks and Harbour Board; moved to Birken- 
i, in 1867. Specially intended for testing the rates of chrono- 
ers under different temperatures. Transit instrument by 
ughton and Simms, and an 8-in. refr. by Merz. 

’.ew (Richmond), lat. +51° 28' 6*\ long, o h. 1 m. 15*1 s. W. The 
;ral meteorological obs. of the United Kingdom, with self- 
stering meteorological and magnetical instruments. Established 
842 under the auspices of the British Association, afterwards 
isferred to the Royal Society. Since 1900 a department of the 
ional Laboratory. A photoheliograph was employed at De La 
:’s expense to take daily sun-pictures from 1863. to 1872. 
dinburgh , royal obs., Blackford Hill, lat. -fl-55 0 57' 28-0", 
f. o h. 12 m. 44*2 s. W. Founded in i8ii by subscription ; the 
ding on Calton Hill erected in 1818. In 1834 the founders 
ded ever the administration to the government, and in 1846 the 


also professor of practical astronomy in the univ. Professor T. 
Henderson (1833-1845) began extensive meridian obs. of fixed stars 
with a mural circle of 6-ft. diameter ana an 8-ft. transit. A 2-ft. 
s.g. refl. by Grubb was erected in 1872. New obs. erected on 
Blackford Hill 1893-1895 for the instruments presented by Lord 
Crawford; 15-in. refr. by Grubb, transit circle by Simms of 8-in. ap., 
12-in. s.g. refl. by Browning, two 6-in. refrs. and a very fine library; 
also the 2-ft. refl. The ola obs. on Calton Hill now belongs to the- 
city and is used for instruction; a 21-in. refr. by Wragge has been 
erected. 

Glasgow , univ. obs., lat. +55 0 52' 42*8", long, c h. 17 m. io*6 s. W. 
Organized in 1840 by subscription, aided by subsidies from the univ. 
and the state. Meriaian circle by Ertel of 6-in. ap. ; 9-in. refr. by 
Ccoke, 20-in. s g. refl. by Grubb with spectrograph. Two catalogues 
of stars were published by the late director, R. Grant. 

Dublin , situated about 4 m. N.W. of Dublin at Dunsink, lat. 
+53° 23' 13*1", long, o h. 25 m. 21*1 s. W. Belongs to the univ.; 
erected in 1785; is under the direction of the “ Andrews professor 
of astronomy and royal astronomer of Ireland." In 1808 a re- 
versible meridian circle by Ramsden and Berge of 8-ffc. diameter was 
put up, with which Brinkley observed assiduously till 1827. In 
1868 was erected a refr. of nf-in. ap. by Cauchoix (o.g. formerly 
belonging to and given by Sir J. South), which has been used for 
researches on stellar parallax. A meridian circle by Pistor and 
Martins of 6*4-in. ap. was mounted in 1873, and a 15-in. s.g. refl. 
for phot, work in 1889. Astronomical Observations and Researches 
made at Dunsink in 4to parts. 

Armagh , lat. +54 0 2V 12*7", long, o h. 26 m. 35*4 s. W. Founded 
and endowed by Archbishop R. Robinson in 1790. Possessed very 
few instruments until the obs. was enlarged by Archbishop Lord 
John George Beresford in 1827, when a mural circle and a transit by 
Jones were provided, with which meridian obs. were made till 1883, 
published in two star catalogues; 10-in. refr. by Grubb (1885) used 
for micrometer work. 

B. Principal Private Observatories in 1908 . 

Mr W. Coleman's obs., Buckland, Dover, lat. +51 0 8' I2 y , long, 
oh. 5 m. 11 s. E. Cooke 8-in. refr. used for obs. of double stars. 

Mr J. Franklin- A dams's obs., Mervel Hill, Hambledon, Surrey, 
lat. +51 0 8' II-6", long, o h. 2 m. 30*2 s. W. Erected 1903; twin 
equatorial by Cooke with 12-in. and 6-in. lenses, another with 8-in. 
and 6-in. lenses, used for phot, survey of the heavens with special 
reference to the Milky Way. The former instrument was used at the 
Cape in 1903-1904. 

Rev. T. E. Espin's obs., Tow Law, Darlington, lat. +54° 43' 30% 
long, o h. 7 m. 14 s. W. i7J-m. refl. by Calver, used since 1888 for 
spectroscopy and obs. of double stars. 

Mr W. H . Maw's obs., Kensington, lat. +51 0 30' 2*8^, long, 
o h. o m. 49*4 s. W., 6-in. refr. by Cooke (1886). Also at Outwood, 
Surrey, lat. +51 0 11' 38", long, o h. o m. 237 s. W M 8-in. refr. by 
Cooke (1896), both used on double stars. 

Sir Wilfrid Peek's obs., Rousdon, Lyme Regis, lat. ~h50° 42' 38'', 
long, o h. 11 m. 59*° s - W. Erected by the late Sir Cuthbert Peek 
in 1885; 6-4-in. refr. by Merz used for obs. variable stars. 

Earl of Rosse's obs., Birr Castle, King’s county, Ireland, lat. 
+53° 5' 47" > long, o h. 31 m. 40-9 s. W. In 1839 the earl made and 
mounted a reft, of 3-ft. ap. (remounted as equat. in 1876), and in 1845 
he completed the celebrated refl. of 6-ft. ap. and 54-ft. focal length. 
These instruments, particularly the latter, were used from 1S48 to 
1878 for obs. of nebulae, and revealed many new features in these 
bodies; results published in the Phil. Trans . and collected system- 
atically in the Trans . Roy. Dubl. Soc. (1879-1880). Experiments 
were made by the present earl tc determine the amount of heat radi- 
ated from the moon. 

Rugby School (Temple Obs.), lat. +52 0 22' 7*, long. oh. 5 m. 2 s, W; 
Founded in 1872; 8J-in. refr. by Clark, used for obs. of double stars 
and of stellar spectra. 

Stony hurst College obs., Lancashire, lat. +53° 50' 40*, long, o h. 
9 m. 527 s. W. An 8-in. refr. by Troughton and Simms, mounted 
in 1867, used for spectroscopic and micrometric obs.; 15-in. Perry 
memorial refr. by Grubb mounted in 1893, used chiefly for solar 
work. 

C. Private Observatories now discontinued. 

Mr J. G. Barclay s obs., Leyton, Essex, lat. -j-51 0 34' 34", long, 
o h. o m. o*9 s. W. In activity from 1862 till 1886, ic-in. refr. by 
Cooke; chiefly devoted to double stars. 

Mr G. Bishop's obs., South Villa, Regent's Park, London, lat. 
+ 5 lC> 3 1 * 29*9 V long, o h. o m„ 37*1 s. VV. In activity from 1836 to 
1861, then removed to Twickenham, and discontinued in 1874; had 
a 7-in. refr. by Dollond, with which Mr J. R. Hind discovered ten 
minor planets and several comets, and constructed maps of stars 
near the ecliptic. 

Mr R. C. Carrington's obs., Redhill, lat. +51 0 14' 25-3", long, 
o h. o m. 41 -3 s. W. Established in 1854; had a 4^-in. refr. and transit 
circle of 5-in. ap. (now at Radcliffe Obs.). With the latter a catalogue 
of the positions of 3735 stars within 9 0 of the pole, with the former 
regular obs. of sun-spots, were made from 1853 to 1861. 


sr, mounting by the owner), erected in 1879; chiefly used for 
:ial photography, replaced by a rei of 5-ft. ap. in 1889. 
lonel Cooper's obs., Markree Castle, Co. SUgo, Ireland, lat. 
* 10' 31 *8'% long, o h. 33 m. 48*4 s. W. Founded by the late E. J. 
er, who in 1834 erected a refr. of i3*3-in. ap. (o.g. by Cauchoix). 
instrument was from 1S48 to 1856 used for determining the 
aximate places, of 60,000 stars near the ecliptic. The obs. 
restored in 1874, and the refr. was used for double-star obs. 
*83. 

rl of Crawford’s obs., Dunecht, Aberdeenshire, lat. +57 0 9' 36", 

0 h. 9 m. 40 s. W. Founded in 1872; 15-in. refr. by Grubb, 

. s.g. refl. by. Browning, two 6-in. and several smaller refrs. 
lian circle by Simms similar to the one at Cambridge, numerous 
roscopes and minor instruments, also a large library and a 
:tion of physical instruments. Chiefly devoted to spectroscopic 
rometary obs. Whole equipment presented to Edinburgh obs. 
88 . 

' E. Crossley’s obs., Bermerside, Halifax, Yorkshire. Equatorial 
by Cooke of 9*3 in. ap., erected in 1871, chiefly used for obs. of 
le stars till 1902. 

v W. R . Dawes’s obs., first at Ormskirk (1830-1839), lat. 

J 43' 18", long, o h. 11 m. 36 s. W. ; afterwards at Cranbrook, 
(1844-1850), lat. +51° 6' 3 1 ", long, o h. 2 m. io-8 s. E. ; 
at Wateringbury, near Maidstone, lat. +51 0 15' 12 ", long. 

[ m. 39-8 s. E., till 1857; an d finally at Hopefield, Haddenham, 
b 5 l0 45 * 54 *> long, o h. 3 m. 43-4 s. W., till Mr Dawes’s death 
68. Possessed at first only small instruments, then succes- 
[ a 6-in. refr. by Merz, a 7J-in. and an 8J-in. refr. by Clark, and 
in. refr. by Cooke, with all of which a great many measures of 
!e stars were made. 

' W. De La Rue’s obs., Cranford, Middlesex, lat. +51 0 28' 57* 8", 
oh. 1 m. 37-5 s. W. Established in 1857; with i^-in. refl., de- 

1 to solar and lunar photography. The Kew photoheliograph 
;mployed here from 1858 to 1863 to take daily photographs of 
an. The refl. was presented to the Oxford univ. obs. in 1874. 

■ 5 . Groombridge’s obs., Blackheath, lat. +51 0 28' 2*7 ", long. 

> m. o*6 s. EL In 1806 Mr Groombridge obtained a new transit 
of 4-ft. diameter by Troughton, with which he up to 1816 
ved stars within 50 0 of the pole forming a catalogue of 4243 

William and Sir John Herschel’s obs. at Slough near Windsor, 
bS 1 * 3 °' 2 °"> long, o h. 2 m. 24 s. W. William Herschel settled at 
tiet in 1782, and at Slough in 1786, and erected several 20-ft. 
of 18-in. ap.), and in 1789 his 40-ft. refl. of 4-ft. ap. The latter 
;omparatively little used (two satellites of Saturn were dis- 
ed with it), while the former sewed to discover about 2500 
ae and clusters, 800 double stars, and two satellites of Uranus, 
;o to make the innumerable other obs. which have made the 
of Herschel so celebrated. Sir J. Herschel used a 20-ft. refl. 
)ugh from 1825 to 1833, and from 1834 to 1838 at the Cape of 
Hope, to examine the nebulae and double stars of the whole 
i visible heavens, discovering 2100 new nebulae and 5500 new 
le stars. 

William Huggins's obs., Upper Tulse Hill, London, lat. 

‘ 26' 47", long, o h. o m. 27-7 s. W. Founded in i856ffurnished 
an 8-in, refr. (by Clark and Cooke), In 1870 was erected an 
:. mounting with a 15-in. refr. and a Cassegrain refl, of 1 8-in. ap., 
made by Grubb for the Royal Society. With these Sir W. 
ins has made his well-known spectroscopic observations and 
►graphs of stellar spectra. The instruments were transferred to 
ambridge obs. in 1908. 

f T. J. Hussey’s obs., Hayes, Kent, lat. +51 0 22' 38", long. 

) m, 3-6 s. E. In activity from about 1825 for about twelve 
; 6J-in. refr. by Fraunhofer, used for making one of the star 
published by the Berlin Academy. 

G . Knott’s obs., Cuckfield, Sussex (from i860 to 1873 at 
[croft, lat. +51 0 o’ 41", long, o h. o m. 34 s. W., afterwards at 
des Lodge, Cuckfield) ; 7*3-in. refr. by Clark, used for observing 
e stars and variable stars till 1894. 

W. Lassell’s obs., from 1840 to 1861 at Starfield near Liver- 
lat. 4 - 53 ° 25' 28", long, o h. 11 m. 38-7 s. W. ; contained refl. of | 
1 24-in. ap. ; employed for obs. of the satellites of Saturn, Uranus ' 
Neptune, and of nebulae. The 2-ft. refl. was used at Malta in 
4853, and a 4-ft.- refl. was mounted in 1861, also at Malta, and 
till 1864 for obs. of satellites and nebulae. The eighth satellite 1 
turn, the two inner satellites of Uranus and the satellite of 
ane were discovered at Starfield by Mr Lassell. 

J. Lee’s obs., Hartwell, Bucks, lat. -P51 0 48' 36", long, 
m. 24-3 s. W. In 1836 Dr Lee came into possession of Captain 
h’s 6-in. refr., and mounted it at Hartwell House where it 
lued to be occasionally employed for double-star obs. and 
work up to about 1864. 

F. McClean’s obs., Rusthall House, Tunbridge Wells. Phot, 
refr. and o.g. prism by Grubb used for photos, of star spectra, 
1904. 

i?. 5 . Newall’s obs., Gateshead, NewcaStle-on-Tyne. A 25-in. 
ay Cooke was mounted in 1870 but never used; presented to 
►ridge obs. in 1891. 


for phot, of nebulae and clusters 1890-1904. 

Captain W. H. Smyth’s obs., Bedford, lat. +52 0 8' 27-6", long, 
oh. 1 m. 52-0 s. W. In 1830 Captain (afterwards Admiral) Smyth 
erected a 6-in. refr. by Tulley, and observed the double stars and 
nebulae contained in his “ Bedford Catalogue ” (1844). 

Sir James South’s obs., from 1816 to 1824 at Blackman Street, 
Southwark, Jong, o h. o m. 21-8 s. W. Here South took transit obs. 
of the sun, and he and J. Herschel measured double stars, in 1821- 
1823. In 1826 South erected an obs. at Campden Hill, Kensington, 
lat. -I-51 0 30' 12", long. oh.om. 46-8 s. W., and procured a 12-in. o.g. 
from Cauchoix. As Troughton, however, failed to make a satis- 
factory mounting, the glass was never used till after it had been 
presented to Dublin obs. in 1862. 

Colonel Tomline's obs. at Orwell Park, Ipswich, lat. -f-52 0 o' 33", 
long, o h. 4 m. 55*8 s. E. 10-in. refr. by Merz, used for obs. of comets 
from 1874 to 1889. 

Mr W. E. Wilson's (d. 1908), obs., Daramona, Streete, Co. West- 
meath, Ireland, lat. +53° 41' 12", long, o h. 29 m. 59 s. W. 2-ft. refl. 
by Grubb, and other instruments for phot, and solar work. 

Lord Wrottesley’s obs., from 1829 to 1841 at Blackheath, lat. 
+51 0 28' 2", long, o h. o m. 2*7 s. E., where a catalogue of the right 
ascensions of 1318 stars was formed from obs. with a transit instrur 
ment by Jones. In 1842 a new obs. was built at Wrottesley Hall, 
lat. 4-52° 37' 2*3", long. oh.8m. 53-6 s. W., where the transit and a 
7f in. -refr. by Dollond were mounted. Obs. were here made of 
double stars. 

France 

Paris , national obs., lat. -P48 0 50' 11-2", long, o h. 9 m. 20*9 s. E. 
Founded in 1667, when the construction of a large and monumental 
building was commenced by the architect Claude Perrault. J.. -D* 
Cassini’s obs. made the institution for some time the most celebrated 
obs. existing, but later the activity declined, although several 
eminent men, Bouvard and Arago, have held. the post of director, 
Since 1854, when Leverrier assumed the directorship, the obs. have 
been conducted with regularity, and, together with a number of most 
important theoretical works (< published in the Annals ( Observations 
and Memoirs). The principal instruments now in use are: a 
meridian circle by Secretan and Eichens, with an o.g. of 9- 5-in. ap., 
another by Eichens (given by M. Bischoffsheim) of 7‘5-in. ap., a 
15-in. refr. by Lerebours and Brunner, a 12-in. refr. by Secretan and 
Eichens, a refr. of 9*5-in. ap., an equat. coud6e by Henry and 
Gautier of io§-in. ap. (1883), another by the same of 232-in. ap., vis. 
and phot. (1891), phot. refr. of 13. in. by the same. A s.g. refl. of 
4-ft. ap. was mounted in 1875, but has never been used. 

In addition to this national obs. there weie during the latter half 
of the 1 8th century several minor obs. in Paris, which only lasted 
for some years. Among these were the obs. at College Mazarin , lat. 
+48° 51' 29", where Lacaille observed from 1746 to 1750, and from 
1754 to 1762, and the obs. at the Kcole Militaire , lat. -[-48 0 51' 5", 
built in 1768 and furnished with an 8-ft. mural quadrant by Bird, 
with which J. L. d’Agelet observed telescopic stars (1782-1785), 
and which was afterwards (1789-1801), under Lalande’s direction, 
employed for observing more than 50,000 stars, published in the 
Histoire Celeste (1801). 

Meudon } close to Paris, lat. +48° 48' 18", long, o h. 8 m. 55*6 s. E. 
Founded in 1875; devoted to physical astronomy, and especially 
to celestial photography, under the direction of J. Janssen; 32-in, 
vis. and 24§-in. phot. refr. by Henry and Gautier, refl. by the same 
of 39-in, ap. There is a branch obs. on Mont Blanc, where a polar 
siderostat with 12-in. o.g. and 20-in. mirror is occasionally used for 
solar and spectroscopic work (15,780 ft. above sea-level). 

Monisouris , situated in the Montsouris Park, south of Paris, lat. 
+48® 49' 18", long, o h. 9 m, 20-7 s. E, Founded in 1875 for the 
training of naval officers. 

Juvissy (Seine-et-Oise), private obs. of N. C. Flammarion, lat. 
-f-48 0 41' 37", long, o h. 9 m. 29-0 s. E. 9§-in. refr. used for obs. 
of planets. 

Chevreuse (Seine-et-Oise), private obs. of M. Farman (1903), lat, 
+48° 42' 33", long, o h. 8 m. 4*5 s. E. ; 8-in. refr. by Mailhat used 
on double stars. 

Besangon , chronometric and meteorol. obs., lat. +47 0 14' 59*0", 
long, o h. 23 m. 57-1 s. E. Opened 1884; 8-in. refr., 12-in. equat, 
coud6e, 7i-in. transit circle, all by Gautier. 

Lyons , old obs. in lat. 45 0 45' 46", long. oh. 19 m. 18 s. E.,.at the 
Jesuit college. A new obs. was erected in 1877 at St G£nis-LavaJ, at 
some distance from the city, lat. + 45° 41' 41*0", long, o h. 19 m. 8*5 s. 
E. Transit circle by Eichens (6-in. o.g.), 12-in. equat. coud6e by 
Gautier, 12-in. siderostat. 

Bordeaux , univ. obs. at Ftoirac, 4 km. N.W. of the city, lat, 
+44° 50' 7-3", long, o h. 2 m. 5-5 s. W. Founded 1882; 7-in. transit 
circle by Eichens, 14-in. refr. by Merz and Gautier, 13-in. phot. refr. 
by Henry and Gautier. 

Marseilles , lat. 43 0 18' 17*5", long, o h. 21 m. 34-6 s. E. Originally 
belonging to the Jesuits, taken over by the ministry of the navy in 
1749. It was here that J. L. Pons made his numerous discoveries 
of comets. New buildings erected in 1869; 92-in. Merz. refr., 
refl. of 32-in. ap. s.g. by Foucault, 7 J-xn. transit circle. 


tfitury) ; reorganized 1873; 9-in* refr. and 13-in. phot. refr. 
tier, 13-in. and 32-in. refl, 

+ 43° 43 / 1^-9", long, o h. 29 m. 12*2 s. E., founded and 
d by R. L; Bischoffsheim for the Bureau de Longitude (1880), 
l at Mont Gros, north-east of Nice; a refr. of 30-in. ap. by 
ind Gautier, a meridian circle by Brunner of 8-in. ap., 15-in. 
d I5f-in. equat. coud^e by Henry and Gautier. 
iia (3asses Pyr6n6es), lat. -f 43° 22' 52-2", long. oh. 7m.o*is. 
unded by A. d’Abbadie, 1858, belongs now to the Paris Acad, 
ice. 6-in. transit circle. 

Germany 

lat. + 53° 32" 45*3" long, o h. 39 m. 46-1 s. E. Founded in 
■ the Danish government to assist in the geodetic operations 
tein. A meridian circle by Reich enbach (of 4-in. ap.) was 
d, to which in 1858 was added a 4J-in. equat. by Repsold. 
5. is best known by the fact that the Astronomische Nach- 
the principal astronomical journal, was published here from 
/ H. C. Schumacher up to 1850, by C. F. W. Peters from 1854). 
s. was moved to Kiel in 1874. 

erg, lat. + 49° 53' 6*o", long, o h. 43 m. 33*6 s. E. Founded 
lowed by the late Dr K. Remeis, completed 1889; 7^-in. 
ter by Merz and Repsold, ioj-in. refr. by Schroder. 

2, royal obs., lat + 52 0 30' 16*7", long, o h. 53 m. 34-9 s. E. 
cted in 1705 as part of the building of the Academy of Sciences 
52 0 31' 12*5" long, o h. 53 m. 35 s. E.), a very unsuitable 
A new obs. was built in the southern part of the city, 
in 1835. Refr. by Utzschneider and Fraunhofer of 9-in. ap. 
riefly for obs. of minor planets), a meridian circle by Pistor 
runs of 4-in. ap., another by the same makers of 7-in. ap. 
h obs. of Urania Society for diffusing natural knowledge, 
2°3i' 307"» l °ng. 0 l 1 * 53 m. 27-4 s. E. Opened 1889; 12-in. 
Schott. In the Treptow Chaussee is a popular obs. with a 
;fr. by Schott and Steinheil. 

univ. obs., Iat. + 50° 43' 45*0", long, o h. 28 m, 23-2 s. E. 

1 in 1845; ^meridian circle by Pistor of 4j-in. ap., heJiometer 
1 of 6-in. ap. The former was used by F, W. A. Argelander 
irving the stars contained in his three great catalogues. 

is chiefly known by the zone obs., made from 1852 to 1859, 
small comet-seeker, on which Argelander’s great atlas of 
stars between the north pole and -2° deck is founded, 
id with a 6-in. refr. from ~2° to. -31° deck by Schdnfeld. 
dian circle of 6- in. ap. by Repsold was mounted in 

amp, F. G. von Billow’s obs., lat. -f 54 0 12' 9*6", long, o h. 
[•2 s. E. Situated a few miles from Kiel, founded in 1870. 
refr. of 11-in. ap. by Schroder, Dr K. H. Vogel obtained 
; results in 1871-1874; since then it has only been used 
ally. 

m* In the third storey of his house in Sandstrasse, H. W. M. 
11840) had his obs., lat. + 53° 4' 38", long. o h. 35 m. ios. E. ; 
the principal instrument was only a 3f-in. refr. by Dollond, 
>mets and the planets Pallas and Vesta were discovered and 
1 here. 

■u, univ. obs., lat. -p 51 0 6' 55-8", long. 1 h. 8 m. 87 s. E. 

1 1790. In a small and unsuitable locality; 8-in, refr. by 
id Repsold erected 1898. 

?n, Baron von Engelhardt’s obs., lat. + 51 & 2 f 16*8", long, 
n. 54-8 s. E. A 12-in. refr. by Grubb (mounted 1880), used 
of comets and double stars, presented to Kasan obs. in 1897. 
Idorf (Bilk, originally a suburb, now part of the city), lat. 
2 f 25-0", long, o h, 27 m. 5*5 s. E. Founded and endowed by 
r J. F. Benzenberg (d. 1846); best known by the discovery 
ty-one minor planets by K. T. R. Luther ;*4§-in, refr. by 
pin. refr. by Merz and Bamberg. 

— In 1791 an obs. was founded by Duke Ernest II. at 
lat. 50° 5 6 ' 5' 2 ", long, o h, 42 m. 55-8 s. E., on a hill a 
is from Gotha, the chief instrument being a large transit J 
int by Ramsden. Through the labours, principally theo- j 
>f F. XI Zach, B. A. von jLindenau, J. F. Encke and P. A. 
the institution ranked with the first obs. A new obs. was 
^otha in 1857, lat. + 50° 56' 37-5", long, o h. 42 m. 50*4 s. E., 
eceived the instruments from Seeberg, including a small 
ircle by Ertel (made in 1824), also a new equat, by Repsold 
a P- . 

gen, univ. obs., lat. + 5l°3i*' 48*2", long. oh. 39m. 46*2 s. E. 
had existed^ here from 1751, where Tobias Mayer worked, 
a new building was constructed. Besides his mathematical 
L F. Gauss jfound time to engage in important geodetic and 
p obs.; meridian circle by Repsold (4|-in. ap.), another by 
bach (4^-in.), 6-in. heliometer by Repsold (1888). 
urg, iat. 4- 53° 33' 7-o^long. o h. 39 m. 53*6 s. E. Built in 
* 1825. With a meridian circle of 4- in. ap. by Repsold, 

. Riirqker observed the places of 12,000 stars. A refr. of 
>. by Merz and Repsold was mounted in 1S68. A new obs. 
eing built 20 km., south-east of the city, lat. + 53° 28' 46'', 
h. 40 m. 58-5 s. E., with a 23§-in. refr by Steinheil and 
7|-in. transit circle by Repsold, and a 39-in. refl. 


1898. Consists of an astrometric and an astroph} 

The former has a- 13-in. refr. by Steinheil and Repsoi. 
by Merz and a 6£-in. transit circle by Repsold. The . 
department is chiefly devoted to phot, work with a tn 4 
with two 16-in. lenses and 10-in. guiding telescope, as well 
a 28-in. s.g. refl. by Zeiss. 

Jena, univ. obs., lat.-f 50 0 55' 34*9", long, o h. 46 m. 20-3 s. 7-in. v 
mounted 1891. 

Kiel, univ. obs., lat. + 54 0 20' 27-6", long, o h. 40 m. 35*6 s. E. 
Contains the instruments removed from Altona in 1874, also an 8-in 
refr. by Steinheil and a 9-in. transit circle by Repsold. 

_ Konigsberg, univ. obs., lat. + 54 0 42' 50-4", long. 1 h. 21 01/59*0 s. E. 
Built 1813; F. W. Bessel was the director till his death in 1846, and 
nearly all his celebrated investigations were carried out here, e.g. 
obs. of fundamental stars, zone obs. of stars, researches on refraction, 
he hornet ric obs., by which the annual parallax of the star 61 Cygni 
was first determined, 8 cc. The instruments are a 4-in. transit circle 
by Repsold (1841), a 6-in. heliometer by Utzschneider (1829), and a 
13-in. refr. by Reinf elder and Repsold (1898). 

Landstuhl (Palatinate), private obs. of J. P. H. Fauth, Iat. 
+ 49° 24' 42‘9"> tang, o h. 30 m. 16*3 s. E. ; 7^-in. refr. 

Leipzig, univ. obs. Erected 1787-1790 on the “ Pleissenburg 
lat. + 51 0 20' 20*5", long, o h*. 49 m. 30*2 s. E. ; possessed only small 
instruments, the largest being a 4§-in. refr. by Fraunhofer (1830). 
In 1861 a new obs. was erected, lat. + 51° 20' 5-9", long. oh. 49 m 
33-9 s. E., with a refr. of 84-in. ap. by Steinheil, replaced in 1891 bv a 
12-m. refr. by Reinfelder and Repsold, a meridian circle by Pistor 
and Martins of 6*3-in. ap. and a 6-in. heliometer by Repsold. 

Lilienthal, near Bremen, lat. -f 53 0 8' 25", long, o h. 36 m. 1 s. E. 
J. H. Schroter’s private obs.; from 1779 to 1813. Contained a 
number of refl. by Herschel and Schrader, the largest being of 27-ft. 
focal length and 20-in. ap. (movable round the eye-piece), used for 
physical obs., chiefly of planets. Destroyed during the war in 1813; 
the instruments (which had been bought by the government in 
1800) were, for the greater part, sent to the Gottingen obs. 

Mannheim, lat. *f 49° 2 9 ' 10*9", tang, o h. 33 m. 50-5 s. E. Built in 
1772; very few obs. were published until the obs. was restored in 
i860, when a 6-1’n. refr. by Steinheil was procured. In 1879 the obs. 
was moved to Karlsruhe and later to Heidelberg. 

Munich, at Bogenhausen, royal obs., lat. + 48° 8' 45-5", long, 
o h. 46 m. 26*1 s. E. Founded in 1809 ; a transit circle by Reichenbach 
was mounted in 1824, an 11-in. equat. refr. by Fraunhofer in 
1835. The former was used from 1840 for zone obs. (about 
80,000) of telescopic stars. 6-in. transit circle by Repsold mounted 
1891. 

Potsdam, lat. + 52 0 22' 56*0", long, o h. 52 m. 15*9 s. E. “Astro- 
physical obs.,” founded in 1874, devoted to spectroscopic and photo- 
graphic obs. A refr. by Schroder of nf-in. ap., another by Grubb of 
8-in. ap., a refr. by Steinheil and Merz with o-in. vis. and 13-in. phot, 
o.g. and a refr. by Steinheil and Repsold with 31 -in. phot, and I9j-in. 
vis. o.g., spectroscopes, photometers, &c. Results are published in 
4to vols. 

Strassburg, univ. obs., lat. -f 48° 35' 0-3", long.p h. 31 m. 4.5 s. E. 
Finished in 1881; an i8-in. refr. by Merz; altazimuth of 5l-in. ap., 
meridian circle of 6f-in. ap., and a 6§ in. orbit sweeper, all by Repsold. 

Wilkelmshaven (Prussia), naval obs., lat. -f- 53 0 31' 52*2", long. 

0 h. 32 m. 35-1 s. E. ; situated on the Jahde to the north of Oldenburg. 
Founded in 1874; meridian circle by Repsold of 4J-m. a p., and 
meteorological, magnetical, and tide-registering instruments. 

Austria-Hungary 

Vienna, imperial and royal obs. On the univ. building an obs. 
was founded in 1756, lat. + 48° 12' 35*5”, long. 1 h. 5 m. 31 -7s. E. 
Owing to the unsuitable locality and the want of instruments, very 
few obs. of value were taken until the obs. was rebuilt in 1826, when 
some better instruments were procured, especially a meridian circle 
of. 4-in. ap., and a 6-in. refr. by Fraunhofer (mounted in 1832), used 
for obs. of planets and comets. From 1874 to 1879 a large and mag- 
nificent building (with four domes) was erected at Wahring, north- 
west of the city, lat. *f 48° 13' 55*4", long. 1 h. 5 m. 21*5 s. E. In 
addition to the old instruments, two refrs. were erected, one by Clark 
of nj-in. ap., another by Grubb of 27-in. ap. (mounted 1882); later 
a 15-m. equat. coud6e by Gautier and a 13-in. phot. refr. by Repsold 
have been mounted. 

Vienna (Josephstadt), private obs. of T. von Oppolzer (d. 1886), 
lat, -f 4-8° \2 f 53*8", long. I h. 5 m. 25*3 s. E. Established in 1865; 

5- in. refr. by Merz, 4-in. meridian circle. 

Ffew«a(Ottakring),private obs.of M.vonKuffner,lat. -f48°i2'46-7", 
long. 1 h. 5 m. n*o s. E. Completed 1886; io4-in. vis. and 6*3-in. 
phot % refr. by Steinheil and Repsold, 8-in. heliometer and 4|-in. 
transit circle by Repsold. 

Prague,. univ. obs., lat. + 50® $' 15-8", long, o h. 57 m. 40*3 s. E. 
Founded in 1751 at the Collegium Clementinum, on a high tower. 

6- in. refr. by Steinheil and a 4-in. meridian circle. 

Senftenberg ( in the east of Bohemia), lat. + 50° 5' 55", long. 

1 h. 5 m. 51 s. E. Baron von Senftenberg’s obs. ; established in 1844. 
Obs. of comets and planets made with small instruments till the 
owner’s death (1858). 
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3 3' 50*0", long. I h. 19 m. 51*1 s. E. 
its. 

"—z __ ;in, Adriatic), private obs. of Madame 

Manora, lat. 4-44" 32 ei — 7 Jng. o h. 57 m. 52-45. E. Erected 1894; 
j- in. refr. by Reinfelder, used for obs. of planets. 

Kis Kartal (north-east of Budapest), private obs. of Baron 
Podmaniczky, lat. +47 0 41' 54*8', long. 1 h. 18 m. 11-7 s. E. 7+in. 
refr. by Merz and Cooke. 

Q'Gyalla (near Komorn, Hungary), lat. +47° .5 2 ' 27*3*1 l° n g- 
I h. 12 m. 45*6 s. E. Nicolas de Konkoly’s obs., since 1899 a royal 
:>bs. Established in 1871, rebuilt and enlarged in 1876, devoted to 
astrophysics. A 10-in. s.g. refl. by Browning was in use up to 1881, 
when, it was disposed of and a 10-in. refr. (o.g. by Merz) mounted in 
its place; also a 6-in. refr. by Merz, and a 6-3 in. phot. refr. 

Kalocza (south of Budapest), lat. +46° 31' 41*, long, r h. 15 m. 54 s. 

E. Obs. of the Jesuit college, founded in 1878 by Cardinal Haynald; 
7-in. refr. by Merz, used for solar obs. 

Hereny (Vas, Hungary)* lat. +47° *5' 47*4"> long- 1 h* 6 m : 24-7 s. 
E. E. and A. von Gothard’s obs. Founded in 1881; 10-in. refl. 
by Browning. 

Switzerland 

Zurich , lat. +47 0 22' 40*0", long, o h. 34 m. 12-3 s. E. An obs. 
existed since 1759; handed over to the Polytechnic SchooMn 1855; 
new building erected in 1863. A 6-in. refr. by Merz and Kern with 
two phot, telescopes, two transit instruments, &c. Sun-spots are 
regularly observed, but the institution is chiefly devoted to educa- 
tional purposes. 

Neuchdtel , lat. +46° 59' 51*0", long, o h. 27 m. 49-9 s. E. Erected 
in 1858; meridian circle of 4+in. ap. by Ertel, 6£-in. refr. by 
Merz. 

Geneva , lat. +46° 11' 59*3 ", Jong, o h. 24 m. 36-6 s. E. Founded in 
1773 ; a new building erected in 1830. The obs. has been the centre 
of the important geodetic operations carried on in Switzerland since 
1861. An 1 1 -in. refr. (o.g. by Merz) was presented by the director 
E. Plantamour in 1880; 4-in. transit circle. 

* Spain and Portugal 

Madrid , royal obs.,. lat. +40° 24' 29-7", long. oh. 14 m. 45-1 s. YV. 
io|-in. refr. by Merz, 8|-in. refr. by Grubb, 6-in. transit circle by 
Repsold. , 

Barcelona , obs. of Acad, of Science, lat. +4!° 25' 18 "1 long, 
o h. 8 m. 28 s. E. Opened 1904; 15-in. refr., phot, and vis. by 
Mailhat, 7f-in. transit circle by the same. 

Cadiz , naval obs., at San Fernando, lat. +36° 27' 42-0", long, 
o h. 24 m. 49*3 s. YV. Founded in 1797; n-in. refr. by Brunner, 13-in. 
phot. refr. by Henry and Gautier, 8-in. transit circle by Simms. 

Lisbon, royal obs., lat. +38° 42' 31-3", long, o h. 36 itl 44-7 s. YV. 
Founded 1861; 155-in. refr. by Merz and Repsold, transit circle by 
Repsold. 

Coimbra , univ. obs., lat. +40° 12' 25-5", long, o h. 33 m. 43-1 s. 
YV. Founded 1792; 6J-in. transit circle by Repsold, 16-in. refl. by 
Secretan. 

Italy 

Turin,, univ. obs., lat. -f 45 0 4' 7* 9*» long. 0 3 o m. 47-2 s. E. 

Founded in 1790 by the Academy of Science; rebuilt in 1820 on a 
tower of the Palazzo Madania, 4 J -in. transit circle by Reichenbach, 
12-in. refr. by Merz; handed over to the univ. in 1865. A new obs. 
is being erected 6 km. from the city. 

Milan , originally obs. of Brera College, now royal obs. of Brera, ! 
lat. +45° 27' 59*2*’, long. o h. 36 m. 45-9 s. E. Founded in 1763. 1 
The publication of an annual ephemeris from 1775 to 1875 and j 
important theoretical works absorbed most of the time of the 
directors B. Oriani and F. Carlini, and the instruments were rather 
insufficient. In 1875 an 8-in. refr. by Merz was mounted, \vith which 
G. V. Schiaparelli has made valuable obs. of Mars; 18-in. refr. by 
Merz. 

Padua , univ. obs., lat. +45° 24' long, o h. 47 m. 29*2 s. E. 
Founded in 1767. In 1837 a meridian circle by Starke of 4-in. ap. 
was mounted, with which stars from Bessel’s zones were reobserved; 
the results were published in five catalogues; 45-in. refr. by Merz 
and Starke (1858); Dembowski’s 7-in. refr. mounted in 1881. 

• Gallarate , near Lago Maggiore, from i860 to 1879, Baron E. 
Dembowski’s obs. From 1852 to 1859 Baron Dembowski had 
observed double stars at Naples with a 5-in. dialyte by PIossl and a 
small transit circle by Starke. From i860 he used a 7-in. refr. by 
Merz. 
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been made occasionally. A 3§-in. meridian circle was mounted in 
1 846. 

Florence . — In 1774 a museum of science and natural history was 
established, part of which was used as an obs., but very few* obs. 
were made; a new obs., built 1872 at Arcetri, lat. *F43.°.45 / x 4*4% 
long o h. 45 m. 1*3 s. E. n-in. and 9-J-m. refrs. by Amici. 

Teramo (Abruzzo), private obs.. of V. Cerulli, lat. +42 0 39' 27% 
long o h. 54 m. 56 s. E. i5§-m- refr. by Cooke. 

Rome , obs. ob the Roman College, lat. +41 ® S3 7 53*6" l° n g* 
o h. 49 m. 55-4 s. E. Established in 1787, taken over by the govern- 
ment 1879. In 1853 a new cbs. ivas erected on the unfinished piles 
of the church of St Ignatius, and furnished with a 9-in. refr. by Merz, 
a meridian circle by Ertel of 3§-in. ap. (in use from 1842). With 
these instruments, to which were later added powerful spectroscopes, 
A. Secchi made a great many obs., chiefly relating to spectrum 
analysis and physical astronomy; 15-10. refr. by Steinheil. 

Rome, obs. of the Capitol, lat .'+41 0 53' 33*6", long, o h. 49 m. 56-35. 
E. Established in 1848; belongs to the univ.; small transit circle 
and a 45-in. refr. by Merz. The latter was used by L. Respighi for 
obs. of solar prominences. 

Rome (Vatican), papal obs., lat. +41 0 54^ 4*8", long, o h. 49 m. 49\J S - 
E. Founded 1890; io|-in. refr. by Merz, 13-in. phot, and 8-in. 
vis. refr. and 5+ in. photoheliograph by Henry. 

Naples , royal obs., situated at Capo di Monte, lat. +40° 51' 46-3", 
long, o h. 57 m. 1*7 s. E. Erected in 1S12-1819; a 4-in. meridian 
circle by Reichenbach, a 6J-in. refr. by Reichenbach and Fraunhofer, 
6-in. Merz. refr. 

Palermo , royal obs., lat. +38° 6' 44*5", long. o h. 53 m ; 25*9 s. E. 
Erected in 1790 on a tower of the royal palace. The principal instru- 
ments were a reversible vertical circle ^by Ramsden of 5-ft. diameter 
with a 3-in. telescope, and a transit instrument of 3-in. ap. With 
these G. Piazzi observed the stars contained in his celebrated 
Catalogue of 7641 Stars (1814); this work led him to the discovery 
of the first minor planet, Ceres, on the 1st of January 1801. The 
activity was revived in 1857, when a meridian circle by Pistor and 
Martins of 5-in. ap. was mounted; a 9J-in. refr. by Merz has been 
used for spectroscopic work. 

Catania , lat. +37° 30' 13-3". long. I h. 0 m. 20-6 s. E. Founded 
1885; 13-in- phot. refr. by Henry and Gautier, and a I3~in. refr. by 
Merz. The latter is used in summer on a duplicate mounting on 
Mount Etna, where in 1 879-1 S80 an obs. was built at the “ Casa 
degl’ Inglesi,” 9650 ft. above the sea, for solar obs. 

Greece 

Athens , lat. +37® 58' 20", long. 1 h. 34 m. 55-7 s. E. Erected in 
1846; founded by Baron Sina. With a refr. of 65-in. ap. Julius 
Schmidt (d. 1884) made obs. of the physical appearance of the moon, 
planets and comets. Reorganized 1895; 152-m. refr. by Gautier, 
6J-in. transit circle. 

Russia 

,St Petersburg , obs. of the Academy of Sciences, lat. +59° 56' 29-7", 
long. 2 b.'i m. 13-5 s. E. Founded in 1725, restored in 1803; meridian 
circle by Ertel. Abolished in 1884. A univ. obs. -was founded in 
1880, lat. +59 0 56' 32-0", long. 2 h. 1 m. 11-4 s. E. ; 95-in. refr. by 
Reinfelder and Repsold, used on double stars, during the summer at 
Domkino, lat. +58° 35-6', long. 1 h. 59 m. 25 s. E. 

Pulkovo (Pulkowa), Nicholas Central Obs., lat. +59° 46' 18*7", 
long. 2 h. 1 m. 18-6 s. E. Finished in 1839. Was under the direction 
of F. G. YY r . Struve till 1861, then of his son O. Struve till. 1889. 
The staff consists now of the director, five astronomers, six assistants 
and computers. The principal instruments are: a transit instru- 
ment by Ertel of 6-in. ap., a vertical circle by Ertel of 6-in. ap. 

, (the circle of 3+ft. diameter has been redivided by Repsold), — these 
tw T o instruments are for determining standard places of stars; a 
meridian circle by Repsold (6-in. ap., 4-ft. circles), used since 1841 
to observe all stars north of -15 s deck down to the 6th mag., and 
all others observed by Bradley; a prime vertical transit by Repsold 
with 6-J-in. ap., used for determining the constant of aberration; a 
7 5-in. heliometer by Merz; a refr. by Merz of 14’9-in. ap. (remounted 
by Repsold in 1880), which w T as used by O. Struve to observe 
double stars; 30-in. refr. by Clark and Repsold, erected 1884, 
chiefly used for spectrographic work; 13-in. phot. refr. See also 
Odessa. 

Abo (Finland), univ. obs % , lat. +6o°2 6' t>6-8 f/ , long. 1 h. 29 m. 8-3 s. 

E. Founded in 1819. With the meridian circle by Reichenbach 
of 4-in. ap. F. W. A. Argelander observed the 560 stars con- 
tained in the Abo catalogue,* In consequence of a great fire in 
1827 the univ. and obs. were moved to Helsingfors. 

Helsingfors (Finland), univ. obs., lat. +6o° 9 > 42-6* long. 1 h. 39 m. 
49- r s. E. Erected in 1832-1835; furnished with a 7^ n - refr. and 
the instruments from Abo, including a transit instrument by Fraun- 
hofer of 5+in. ap. ; 13-in. phot. refr. erected 1890. 

Dorpat (Yuriev), univ*. obs., lat. +58° 22' 46-8' !r , long. I h. 46 m. 
53-2 s. E. Founded in 1808; 1814-1839 under the direction of 

F, G. \V. Struve. With a meridian circle by Reichenbach obs. were 
made from 1822 to 1843, chiefly of double stars, while the 95-in. 
refr. by Fraunhofer was used from 1824 to 1837 for measuring 
double stars. 



:ow, univ. obs., lat. + 55 ° 45 ' I 9 * 8 "> l° n S- 2 h. 30 m. 17*0 s. E. 

5. was built in 1825-1832; the present building was erected 
1850; io- 7-in. refr by Merz; a meridian circle by Repsold of 
ap. ; !5§-in. vis.; and phpt. refr. by Henry and Repsold. 
m, univ. obs., lat. +55 0 47' 24*2*, long. 3 h. 16 m. 28-9 s. E, 
2d in 1814, restored in 1842; 6-J-in. refr. by Merz; meridian 
>y Repsold. New obs. built 1899, lat. +55° 5 °' 20*0", long. 

, m. 16-5 s. E., for Engelhardt’s instruments (see Dresden). 
rkoro , univ. obs., Iat. +50° o' 9-6'', long. 2 h. 24 m. 55-8 s. E. ; 
transit circle by Repsold. 

, univ. obs., lat. +50° 27' 1 1 -8", long. 2 h. 2 m. 0-6 s E. Erected 
years 1840-1845; 9-in. refr. by Merz and Repsold; and a 
an circle. 

sa, univ. obs., lat. +46° 28' 36-7", long. 2 h. 3 m. 2-0 s. E. ; 
and 6-in. phot. refr. 

sa , branch of Pulkowa obs., lat. +46° 28' 37- 9", long. 2 h: 3 m. 

L Established 1898 for obs. of more southerly standard stars, 
4-in. transit by Freiberg and a 4-in. vertical circle by Repsold. 
?layev, naval obs., lat. +46°. 58' 21 *8", dong. 2 h. 7 m. 53*8 s. E. 
d in 1824; meridian circle by Ertel of 4-in. ap. ; 9§-in. refr. by 
d. 

Sweden, Norway and Denmark 
kholm , lat. +59 0 20' 33-0", long. 1 h. r2 m. 14-0 s. E., is under 
:ademy of Sciences. Founded in T750. Meridian circle by 
>f 4^-in. ap. ; 7'J-in. vis. and 6-J-in. phot. refr. by Repsold. 
ila , univ. obs., lat. +59 0 51' 29*4", long. 1 h. io m. 30-1 s. E. 
ed in 1730, but very little was done until the obs. acquired 
refr. by Steinheil, which was used by Schultz for micrometric 
nebulae. 13-in. phot, and 14-in. vis refr. by Steinheil. 
i, univ. obs., lat. +55° 41' 52*0", lon£. o h. 52 m. 45-0 s. E. 
n 1866; 9J-in. refr., o.g. by Merz; meridian circle by Repsold 
n ap. 

stiania , univ. obs., lat. +59° 54' 44-0", long, o h. 42 m. 53*6 s.E. 
d in 1831; meridian circle by Ertel of 4-in. ap. ; 7-in. refr. by 

mkagen , univ, obs. Founded in 1641 on the top of a high 
lat. 4-5-5° 40' 53*0", long. 0 h. 5 ° na. 19*8 s. E. The locality 
i very unsuitable that O. Romer (the inventor of the transit 
nent and modern equat., d. 1710) established his own obs. at 
semagle, at some distance from the city. A new obs. was 
1 in 1861, lat. +55 0 4i # 12*9", long, o h. 50 m.l8*7s.E M furnished 
refr. by Merz of 11-in. ap., with which H, L. d' Arrest made 
f nebulae, and a meridian circle by Pistor and Martins of 
ap. Later the refr. was replaced by a 14-in. vis. and 8-in. 
*efr. by Steinheil. 

tnhagen, Urania obs. (private), lat. 4 * 55 ° 4U 19*2*, long. 

) m. 9* 1 s. E. Established 1898; 9f-in. refr. by Cooke. 

Holland and Belgium 

■en, univ. obs., lat. 4 * 52 ° 9' 20-0", long. oh. 17 m. 56*2 s. E. 
ed already in 1632, but the instruments were always very small, 
irdly any obs. were taken until F. Kaiser became director in 
In 1858-1860 a new obs. was erected and furnished with a 
efr. by Merz, and a meridian circle by Pistor and Martins of 
ap. Later a 105-in. refr. by Clarke and Repsold has been 

lingen, astron. laboratory of the univ., lat. 4 - 53 ° 13' i 9 -i tf , 

0 h. 26 m. 15*2 s. E. Established 1896; instruments for 
ring celestial photographs. 

'cht, univ. obs., lat. +52 0 5' 9*5"; long, o hr 20 m. 31*0 s. E. 

:d in 1855; 10-in. refr. by Steinheil. 

ssels, royal obs., lat. 4 * 50 ° 51' 10*7/ long. oh. 17 m. 28*6 s. E. 
d in 1829-1834. Had a transit instrument by Gambey and' a 
circle by Troughton, but the institution was, while under the 
on of L. A. J. Quetelet, chiefly devoted to physics and meteoro- 
In 1877 a 6-in. refr. by Merz was mounted, and a meridian 
by Repsold and a 15-in. refr. by Cooke provided. A new obs. 
ec.ted in 1891 at Uccle, lat. 4 * 50 ° 47' 55*5", long. oh. 17 m. 
E., with the instruments from Brussels, a 9-in. phot. refr. by 
, and a 13-in. phot. refr. by Gautier. , 

,e, univ. obs., lat. 4 ~ 50 ° 37' 6", long, o h. 22, m. 15*4 s. E. ; 10-in, 
nd 7-in. transit circle by Cooke. 

United States 

my (New York), Dudley obs. Erected in 1851-1856 by 
iption, lat. 4*42° 39' 49 5", long. 4 h. 54 m. 59-2 s.W. Refr.by 
f 13-in. ap., meridian circle by Pistor and Martins of 8-in. ap. 
bs.. erected 1893, lat. 4-42 0 39' 12 '7", long. 4 h. 55 m. 6*8 s. W. ; 
refr. by’ Brashear. 

gheny (Pa.), lat. 4 * 40 ° 27' 41*6", long. 5 h. 20 m. 2*9 s. W. 
ed in 1859, transferred to the Western Univ. of Penn, (now 
of Pittsburgh) in 1867; 13-in. refr. by Fitz (improved by 
, mounted in 1867 ; instruments for researches on solar energy. 
lerst (Mass.), Iat. 4-42 0 21' 56-5 *V long. 4 h. 50 m. 5*9 s. W. 
ed in 1857 as an annex to Amherst College; 7 i-in. refr. by 
New building 1903; 18-in. refr. by Clark; 6|-in. transit circle 
tor and Martins. 


Berkeley (Cal.), Students’ obs. of Univ. of California, lat. 
4 - 37 ° 52' 23*6", long. 8 h. 9 m.. 2*7 s. W. ; 8-in. refr. 

Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard College obs., lat. 4-42° 22' 47*6 ", 
long. 4 h. 44 m. 31*0 s. W. Erected in 1839. Refr. of 15-in. ap. 
by Merz, with which W. C. Bond discovered a satellite of Saturn 
(Hyperion) in .1848, employed by E. C. Pickering for extensive 
photometric obs. of fixed stars and satellites; a meridian circle by. 
Troughton and Simms of 8£-in. ap., mounted in 1870; r2-in. hori- 
zontal telescope for photometric obs. of faint stars, Ii-in. and 8-in. 
Draper refrs. for phot, work; 15-in. Draper refl. ; 24-in. phot, 
doublet (Bruce telescope) with which the ninth and tenth satellites 
of Saturn have been discovered by W. H. Pickering, Branch obs. at 
Arequipa, Peru. 

Charlottesville (Va.), obs. of Univ. of Virginia, lat. 4-38° 2' 1*2/ 
long. 5 h. 14 m. 5*2 s. W. Founded 1882; 26-in. refr. by Clark. 

Chicago (Illinois), Dearborn obs., lat. 4-41 0 51' 1*0", long. 5 h. 
50 m. 26*8 s. W. Attached to North-western Univ., founded in 1862; 
i8£-in. refr. by Clark ; 6-in. meridian circle by Repsold. Obs. removed 
to Evanston (III.) in 1889, lat. 4 " 42 ° 3 ' 33*4", long. 5h. 50 m. 42*3 s.W. 

Cincinnati (Ohio). In 1842 an obs. was founded by subscription, 
lat. 4 “ 39° 6' 26*5", long. 5 h. 37 m. 58*9 s. W., and furnished with a 
refr. of ni-in. ap. by Merz. In 1873 the obs. was removed to a 
distance from the city, to Mount Lookout, lat. + 39 0 8' 19-5", long. 

5 h. 37 m. 41*3 s. W. ; 5-in.^ transit circle by Fauth. 

Clinton (New York), Litchfield obs. of Hamilton College, Iat. 
4 ~ 43 ° 3' 16*5", long. 5 h. 1 m. 37*4 s. W. Erected by subscription 
1852-1855; refr. of 13J in. by Spencer, employed by C. H. F. Peters 
for construction of celestial charts, in the course of which work he 


discovered, forty-one minor planets. 

Columbia (Mo.), Laws obs. of Univ. of Missouri, Iat. 4-38° 56' 51 *7 ", 
long. 6 h. 9 m. 18*3 s. W. Founded 1853; 7^-in. refr. by Merz. 
Columbus (Ohio), State Univ. obs., lat. 4-40° o' 1", long. 5I1. 32 m. 

10 s. W. ; 12-in. refr. by Brashear and Warner & Swasey. 

Denver (Col.), Univ.of Denver obs., Iat. +39° 40' 36", long. 6 h. 59m. 
47*6 s. W. ; 5400 ft. above sea-level. Founded 1891 ; 20-in. refr. by 
Clark; 6-in. refr. by Grubb; 4-in. transit circle by Saegmuller. 

Flagstaff (Arizona), private obs. of Percival Lowell, lat. 
4 “ 35 ° 12' 30-5", long. 7 h. 26 m. 44-6 s. W. 7300 ft. above sea-level. 
Erected 1894; 24-in. refr. by Clark; 6-in. vis. by Clark; and 5-in. phot, 
refr. by Brashear, all used chiefly on planets. 

Georgetown (District of Columbia), Georgetown Univ. obs., lat. 4-38° 
54' 26-7", long. 5 h. 8 m. 18*3 s. W. Erected in 1844; I2 'in. refr. by 
Clacey and Saegmuller; 9-in. phot, transit instr.(i89o)by Saegmuller; 
6-in. phot, zenith telescope by Brashear. 

Glasgow (Missouri), Morrison obs., Iat. 4 - 39 ° 16' 16*8", long. 6 h. 

11 m. 1 8* 1 s. W. Founded in 1876; attached to Pritchett College; 
I2j-in. refr. by Clark ; meridian circle by Simms of 6-in. ap. 

Hanover (New Hampshire), Shattuck obs. of Dartmouth College, 
Iat. +43° 4 2 ' I 5 ' 3 *> l? n S; 4 h. 49 m. 7-9 s. W. Founded in 1853; 
9J-in. refr. by Clark; meridian circle by Simms of 4-in. ap. 

Hastings (New York), Professor Henry Draper’s obs., lat. 
4-40 0 59' 25", long. 4 h. 55 m. 297s. W. Built in i860; 28-in. refl. by 
the owner, 11-in. refr. (with photo, lens) by Clark, both used up to 
the owner’s death (1882) for celestial and spectrum photography. 

Haverford (Pa.), Haverford College obs., Iat. 4-40° o' 40*1", long. 
5 h. 1 m. 12*7 s. W. ; 10-in. refr. by Clark. 

• Madison (Wisconsin), Washburn obs., lat. 4 - 43 ° 4' 36-8", long. 
5 h. 57 01.38*1 s.W. Erected at the expense of Governor Washburn 
in 1878 ; belongs to the Univ. of Wisconsin ; meridian circle by Repsold 
of 4*8-in. ap. 15^-in. refr. by Clark. 

Mount Hamilton (Cal.), Lick obs. of the Univ. of California, lat. 
4 ~ 37 ° 20' 25*6", long. 8 h. 6 m. 34*9 s. W., about 4250 ft. above sea- 
level. Erected in pursuance of the will of James Lick (1796-1876), 
opened in 18S8; 36-in. refr. by Clark with 33-in. phot, lens, 12-in. 
refr. by Clark, 6§-in. transit circle by Repsold, 3-ft. s.g. refl. by 
Common, several phot, telescopes, a second 3-ft. s.g. refl. by Brashear 
with spectrograph. The 5th satellite of Jupiter was discovered by 
E, E. Barnard in 1892 with the 36 in., and the 6th and 7th by 
C. D. Perrine on photos with the refl. in 1904-1905. 

Mount Wilson (Cal.). Solar obs. of the Carnegie Institution, lat. 
4 - 34 ° 1 2' 59*5", long. 7h. 52 m. 14*3 s. W. Erected 1904; 60-in. 
refl.; 11 Snow telescope” with 30-in. coelostat and 24-in. concave 
mirror with large spectroheliograph. A 100-in. refl. has been 
ordered. 


New Haven (Connecticut), Winchester obs. of Yale College, lat. 
+4i°i9' 22*3", long. 4 h.51 m. 40*6 s. W. An obs. had existed since 
1830, possessing a 9-in. refr. by Clark and a meridian circle by Ertel. 
In r88f the obs. was rebuilt, and furnished with a 6-in. heliometer 
by Repsold, and an 8-in. refr. by Crubb. 

New York , L. M. Rutherfurd’s obs., lat. 4-40° 43' 48*5", long. 
4 h. 55 m. 56*6 s.W. ; 13-in. refr. by Rutherfurd and Fitz, used for 
celestial photography. Presented to Columbia College in 1884. 
New obs. (Wilde), lat. -F40 0 45' 23*1", long. 4 h. 55 m. 53*6 s. 

Northfield (Minnesota), Good sell obs. of Carleton College, lat. 
+44° 27' 41*6", long. 6 h. 12 m. 35*8 s. W. Erected in 1878, enlarged 
1887; 8|-in. refr. by Clark with phot. o.g. ; 1 6-in. refr. by Brashear; 
4f-in. transit circle by Repsold. 


transit circle and 4-in. zenith telescope, all by brashear and. 
er & Swasey. 

ighkeepsie (N.Y.), Vassar College obs., lat. +41° 41' 18", long. 
5m. 33*7 s. W. Founded 1865; 12-in. refr. by Fitz and Clark; 
transit circle. 

nceion (New Jersey). Attached to Princeton Univ. are two 
-the 11 Observatory of Instruction,” lat. +40° 20' 57-8", long. 
3 m. 37*6 s. W., erected in 1877, and furnished with a 9§-in. refr. 
lark; and the Halsted obs., lat. +40° 20' 55*8", long. 4 h. 
39*4s. W., in which a 23-in. refr. by Clark was mounted in 1883. 
■hester (New York), Warner obs., lat. + 4 . 3 ' 0 9' 16*8", long. 
Dm. 21*8 s. W. Erected by H. H. Warner in 1879-1880; 16-in. 
)y Clark. Discontinued 1895. 

shington (D.C.), U.S. naval obs., lat. +38° 53' 38*8", long, 
m. 12 -is. W. Organized in 1842 ; obs. begun in 1845 with a 
. circle by Troughton & Simms of 4 in., a transit instrument by 
°f ■ 5*3 -in. ap., and a 9* 6-in. refr. by Merz. A meridian circle by 
* & Martins of 8 -5-in. ap., mounted in 1865, and used for 
ring standard stars and planets; a 26-in. refr. by Clark, 
ted in 1873 — with this instrument A. Hall discovered the 
tes of Mars in 1877. A new obs. on Georgetown Heights was 
d in 1893, lat. +38° 55' 14-0", long. 5I1. 8 m. 15*8 s. W. ; in 
on to the old instruments there is a 40-ft. photoheliograph of 
ap., 6-in. transit circle built of steel by Warner & Swasey, 
steel altazimuth by same, 12 -in. refr. by Clark. 
shington (D.C.), astrophysical obs. of the Smithsonian In- 
ion, lat. +38° 53' 17*3", long. 5I1. 8 m. 6-2 s. W. Founded 1890 
e study of solar radiation; 20-in. siderostat, spectrobolometer, 

'Hams Bay (Wis.). — Yerkes obs. of Univ. of Chicago, lat. 

34' 12-6", long. 5h. 54m. 13*2 s, W. Opened 1897; 40-in. 
)y Clark and Warner & Swasey; also a 12-in. refr., 24-in. refl., 
phot. refr. 

iiamstown (Mass.), lat. +42°42'49", long. 4+. 52m. 33*5s. W. 
led in 1836; 7'2-in. refr. by Clark; meridian circle of 4+in. 
/ Repsold, mounted in 1882 in the Field Memorial obs., lat. 
40' 30", long. 4 b. 52 m. 50 s. W. 

Canada 

iwa, Dominion obs., lat. +45° 23', long. 5 h. 3 m. W. Founded 
15-in. refr. by Brashear; 8-in. transit circle by Simms; 16-in. 
tat. 

Mexico 

uhaya. — National obs. erected 1882, lat. +19 0 24' 17*5", 
6h. 36m, 46-7 s. W., 7600 ft. above sea-level; 15-in. refr. by 
5, 13-in. phot. refr. by Henry & Gautier, 8-in. transit circle by 
s. 

South America 

iiago (Chile), national obs., lat. — 33° 26' 42*0", long. 4 h. 
46*2 s. W. In 1849 the U.S. government sent an astrono- 
expedition to Chile. When the expedition returned in 1852, 
jvernment of Chile bought the instruments — a 6-in. meridian 
by Pistor and Martins, a 6+in. refr. by Fitz, &c. New building 
d i860; 9+in. refr. by Merz and Repsold, 13-in. phot. refr. by 
er. 

quipa (Peru). — Branch of Harvard College obs., lat. — 16 0 24', 
\ h. 45 m. 30 s. W., 8060 ft. above sea-level; 24-in. Bruce reir. 
ark; and 13-in. Boydcn telescope for phot, charts and spectra 
it stars; 4-in. transit photometer extends the Harvard photo- 
to the south pole. 

de Janeiro (Brazil), national obs., lat. —22° 54'- 23*7", long. 
2 m. 41*4 s. W. Founded in 1845; no work done until 1871. 
rincipal instruments are a meridian circle by Gautier of 7f-in. 
n altazimuth, a 9+in. refr. by Henry, &c. 
doba (Argentina), national obs., lat. — 31 0 25' 15-4", long, 
6 m. 45*1 s. W. Erected in 1871 under the direction of B. A. 

. till 1883. With a meridian circle by Repsold of 5-in. ap. 
>o zone obs. of stars between —23° and — 8o° deck have been 
; n+in. phot. refr. by Clarke; 5-in. phot. refr. by Henry & 
er. 

Plata (Argentina), univ. obs., lat. — 34 0 54' 30- 3", long. 
,1 m. 37-0 s. W. Founded 1883; i'8-in. equat. coud6e, 13-in. 
refr. and transit circle, all by Henry & Gautier. 

Africa 

of Good Hope , royal obs., lat. — 33 0 56' 3-5", long. 1 h. 13 m. 

>. E. Founded in 1820; erected in 1825-1829, about 35 m. 
Cape Town. Obs. were begun in 1829 with a transit instru- 
by Dollond of 5 -in. ap. and a mural circle by Jones. Thomas 
ar undertook to verify and extend the arc of meridian measured 
L. de Lacaille in 1751-1753, which work occupied the obs. 
for a number of years. In 1849 a 7-in. refr. by Merz was 
ted, and in 1855 a new meridian circle, a facsimile of the one 
senwich, superseded the older instruments. Maclear was suc- 
i by E. J. Stone (1870 to 1879), who devoted himself and the 
o obs. of stars, embodied in a catalogue of 12,441 stars for the 
1880. Under Sir David Gill (1879-1906) a 7-in. heliometer by 
Id has been used since 1887 for researches oh solar parallax 


lens. A 24-in. phot, and 18-m. vis. reir. by Grubb, with 24-in. o.g. 
prism, and a 6-in. transit circle by Simms have also been mounted. 

Besides the obs. of Lacaille i+Cape Town (lat. — 33° 55' 16* i", 
long. 1 h. 13 m. 41 s. E.), another temporary obs. at Feldhausen, 
lat. — 33° 58' 56*6", long. 1 h. 13 m. 51 s. E., 6 m. from Cape Town, 
deserves to be mentioned. It was here that Sir John Herschel 
observed nebulae and double stars from 1834 to 1838 with a refl. of 
18+in. ap. 

Durban (Natal). — Government obs., lat. — 29 0 50 7 46-6", long. 
2 h. 4 m. 1*2 s. E. Erected in 1882; 8-in. refr. by Grubb. 

Mauritius. — Royal Alfred obs., lat. — 20° 5' 39", long. 3 h. 50 m. 
12*5 s. E. Chiefly meteorological, but solar photos regularly taken. 

Helwdn (near Cairo, Egypt), khedivial obs., lat. +29 0 51' 34", 
long. 2 h. 5 m. 22 s. E. Erected in 1904; 30-in. refl. used for photos 
of southern nebulae. 

Algiers (Algeria), national obs., lat. +36° 47' 50", long, o h. 12 m. 
8*4 s.*E. Founded 1881; i2*5-in. equat. coudee and 13-in. phot, 
refr. by Gautier; transit circle. 

St Helena , lat. — 15 0 55' 26*0", long, o h. 22 m. 54*6 s. W. With a 
transit instrument and mural circle. M. Johnson observed the places 
of 606 southern stars from 1829 to 1833. 

India 

Madras , government obs., lat. + 13® 4' 8-o' / , long. ,5 h. 20 m. 
59*6 s. E. In 1831 a transit instrument and a mural circle, both- of 
3f-in. ap., by Dollond, were mounted, and with these T. G. Taylor 
observed 11,000 stars. A meridian circle by Simms was mounted 
in 1858, and in 1865 an 8-in. refr., also by Simms, was put up; with 
the former 5303 stars were observed in 1862-1887. New obs. built 
in 1899 at Kodaikanal (Palni Hills), lat. +io° 13' 50", long. 5 h. 9 m. 
52 s. E., 7700 ft. above sea-level; 12-in. siderostat and phot. vis. 
o.g. by Cooke, spectroheliograph, &c. To be devoted chiefly to solar 
physics. 

Poona . — Obs. of College of Science. Founded 1888. 12-in. 

siderostat by Cooke with 9-in. lens by Grubb; i6|-in. s.g. refl. by 
Grubb, with 6-in. refr. by Cooke; spectroscopes, &c., chiefly for 
solar work. 

Dehra DUn. — Obs. of Indian Survey, lat. +30° 18' 51 *8", long. 
5 h. 12 m. 13-5 s. E. Regular solar, phot. work. 

Trivandrum , lat. + 8^30' 32", long. 5 h. 7 m. 59 s. E. Founded by 
the raja of Travancore in 1836. No astronomical work done, but 
valuable magnetical and meteorological obs. were made by J. A. 
Broun from 1852 to 1863. 

Japan 

Tokyo , univ. obs., lat. +35° 39' 17*5", long. 9 h. 18 m. 58*0 s. E. ; 

5- 2-in. transit circle by Repsold; 6|-in. refr. 

China 

Zo-Se (near Shanghai), Jesuit obs., lat. +31 0 5' 47* 1", long. 
8 h. 4 m. 44-7 s. E. Erected 1899-1901; 16-in. vis., and phot. refr. 
for solar and stellar phot, and spectroscopic work. 

Hong Kong, lat. +22 0 18' 13*2", long. 7 h. 36 m. 41*9 s. E. In 1883 
the colonial government established an obs., furnished with a 6-in. 
refr., a small transit instrument and full equipment of magnetical 
and meteorological instruments. 

Turkestan 

Tashkent , lat. +41 0 19' 31 •4", long. 4 h. 37 m. io*8 s. E. Founded 
in 1874; 6-in. refr. and meridian circle by Repsold; 13-in. phot. refr. 
by Henry & Repsold. 

Australia 

Paramatta (New South Wales), lat. — 33 0 48' 50^, long. 10 h. 4 m. 

6- 3 s. E. Erected by Sir Thomas Macdougall Brisbane in 1821; 
handed over to the New South Wales government in 1826; furnished 
with a transit instrument and a mural circle by Troughton. From 
about 1835 no obs. seem to have been made; the obs. was abolished 
in 1855. 

Sydney (New South Wales), lat. — 33 0 51' 41*1", long, to h. 4 m. 
49-5 s. E. Founded in 1855; furnished with the instruments from 
Paramatta. In 1861 a 74-in. refr. by Merz, and in 1874 an 11*2- -in. 
refr. by Schroder, were mounted ; in 1879 a meridian circle by Simms 
of 6-in, ap. was acquired, and later a 13-in. phot. refr. by Grubb. 

Windsor (New South Wales), lat. —33° 36' 28*9", long. 10 h. 3 m. 
21*7 s. E. Private obs. of Mr J. Tebbutt, who has devoted himself 
since 1861 to discoveries and obs. of comets, using a 45-in. refr. by 
Cooke and an 8-in. refr. by Grubb. 

Melbourne (Victoria). — Founded in 1853 at Williamstown, lat. —37° 
52' 7*2 ", long. 9 h. 39 m. 38*85. E. In 1861 a meridian circle by Simms 
of 5-in. ap. was mounted, but in 1863 the obs. was removed to Mel- 
bourne, lat. —37° 49' 53*2 ", long. 9 h, 39 m. 54-0 s. E. “ The great 
Melbourne telescope,” a Cassegrain refl., equatorially mounted, cf 
4-ft. ap., made by T. Grubb, was erected in 1869, but very little used ; 
there is also an 8-in. refr. by Cooke and a 13-in. phot. refr. by Grubb. 

Adelaide (South Australia), lat. — 34 0 55' 33*8", long. 9 h. 14 m. 
2i.*3 s. E. In operation since 1S61 ; has been gradually improved, 
and contains now an 8-in. refr. by Cooke and a 6-in. transit circle by 
Simms. 


thorities.— I n addition to their Annals or Observations, the 
ig national obs. (Greenwich, Paris, Washington, &c.) publish 
u reports stating the nature of the work and changes in personnel 
nstruments. Short reports from nearly all British obs. are 
illy published in the February number of the Monthly Notices 
Hr. Soc., and from most German and some other continental 
n the Vierteljakrsschrift d. astr. GesellschafL Since 1889 much 
nation about American obs. is given in the Publications of the 
Soc . of the Pacific. Stroobant’s Les Observatoires astronomiques 
astronomes (Brussels, 1907) gives a. convenient summary of the 
mel and equipment of all existing obs. _ (J. L. E. D.) 

SIDIAN, a glassy volcanic rock of acid composition. A 
ir rock was named obsianus by medieval writers, from its 
tblance to a rock discovered in Ethiopia by one Obsius. 
early printed editions of Pliny erroneously named the 
verer Obsidius, and the rock obsidianus . Rhyolitic lavas 
ently are more or less vitreous, and. when the glassy matter 
ly predominates and the crystals are few and inconspicuous 
rock becomes an obsidian; the chemical composition is 
tially the same as that of granite; the difference in the 
ical condition of the two rocks is due to the fact that one 
flidated at the surface, rapidly and under low pressures, 

^ the other cooled slowly at great depths and under such 
ures that the escape of the steam and other gases it contained 
greatly impeded,. Few obsidians are entirely vitreous; 
Lly they have small crystals of felspar, quartz, biotite or 
oxides, and when these are numerous the rock is called a 
hyritic obsidian (or hyalo-liparite). These crystals have, 
rule, very good crystalline form, but the quartz and felspar 
ften filled with enclosures of glass. 

I obsidians have a low specific gravity (about 2.4) both 
use they are acid rocks and because they are non-crystalline, 
r lustre is vitreous except when they contain many minute 
als; they are then velvety or even resinous in appearance. 
Splinters and the sharp edges of fragments are transparent, 
k, grey, yellow and brown are the prevalent colours of these 
In hand specimens they often show a well-marked banding 
h is sometimes flat and parallel, but may be sinuous and 
sionally is very irregular, resembling the pattern of dama- 
;d steel. In such cases the molten rock cannot have been 
}geneous, and as it flowed along the ground the different 
ons of it were drawn out into long parallel streaks. As the 
was highly viscous and the surface over which it moved was 
\ irregular the motion was disturbed and fluctuating; 
e the sinuous and contorted appearance frequently assumed ', 
tie banding. When crystals are present they generally have I 
long axes parallel to the fluxion. I 

ren when conspicuous and well formed crystals are not 
le in the rock there is nearly always an abundance of minute 
rfect crystallizations (microlites, &c.). They are often so 
1 that high magnifications may be necessary to ascertain 
presence. Some are globular and others are rod-shaped; 
may be grouped in clusters, stars, rosettes, rows, chains 1 
warms of indefinite shape. In banded obsidians these 
olites may be numerous in some parts but few or absent in 
:s. The larger ones polarize light, have angular outlines 
those of crystals, and may even show twinning and definite 
:al properties by which they can be identified as belonging 
dspar, augite or some other rock-forming mineral. The 
;ty of their shapes is endless. Some are black, very thin and 
ed like threads or hairs (trichites); often a group of these 
ated on a small crystal of augite or magnetite and spreads 
r ards on all sides. Others have hollow or funnel-shaped 
and are constricted at the middle like a dice cup. In some 
s small rod-like microlites are grouped together in a regular 
to form growths which resemble fir branches, fern leaves, 
hes or networks, in the same manner as minute needles of 
produce star-like snow crystals or the frost growths on a 
low pane. 

lese crystallites (q.v.) show that the glassy rock has a tendency 
rystailize which is inhibited only by the very viscous State 
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obsidian is spheruiites {q.v.), or small rounded bodies which have 
a radiating fibrous structure. They are of globular shape, less 
frequently irregular or branching, and may be elongated and 
cylindrical (axiolites). In some obsidians from Teneriffe and 
Lipari the whole rock consists of them, so closely packed together 
that they assume polygonal shapes like the cells of a honeycomb. 
In polarized light they show a weak grey colour with a black 
cross, the arms of which are parallel to the cobwebs in the eye- 
piece of the microscope and remain stationary when the section 
is rotated. Often bands of spheruiites alternate with bands of 
pure glass, a fact which seems to indicate that the growth of 
these bodies took place before the rock ceased to flow. 

As cooling, progresses the glassy rock contracts and strain 
phenomena appear in consequence. Porphyritic crystals often 
contract less than the surrounding glass, which accordingly 
becomes strained, and in polarized light may show a weak double 
refraction in. a limited area surrounding the crystal. Minute 
cracks are sometimes produced by the contraction; they are often 
more or less straight, but in other cases a very perfect system of 
rounded fissures arises. These surround little spherules of glass 
which are detached when the rock is struck with a hammer. 
There may be concentric series of cracks one within another. 
The minute globular bodies have occasionally a sub-pearly lustre, 
and glassy rocks which possess this structure have been called 
perlites (q.v.). If we take a thin layer of natural Canada balsam 
and heat it strongly for a little time most of the volatile oils are 
driven out of it. When it cools it becomes hard, but if before it 
is quite cold we plunge it into cold water a very perfect perlitic 
structure will arise in it. Occasionally the rounded cracks 
extend from the matrix into some of the crystals especially those 
of quartz which have naturally a conchoidal fracture. If the 
matrix, however, is originally crystalline it does not seem 
probable that perlitic structure can develop in it. Hence it may 
be regarded as diagnostic of rocks which were vitreous when they 
consolidated. 

In mineralogical collections rounded nodules of brown glass, 
varying from the size of a pea to that of an orange, may often 
be seen labelled marekanite. They have long been known to 
geologists and are found at Okhotsk, Siberia, in association 
with a large mass of perlitic obsidian. These globular bodies 
are, in fact, merely the more coherent portions of a perlite; 
the rest of the rock falls down in a fine powder setting free the 
glassy spheres. They are subject to considerable internal strain, 
as is shown by the fact that when struck with a hammer or 
sliced with a lapidary’s saw the}’’ often burst into fragments. 
Their behaviour in this respect closely resembles the balls of 
rapidly cooled, unannealed glass which are called Prince Rupert’s 
drops. In their natural condition the marekanite spheres are 
doubly refracting, but when they have been heated and very 
slowly cooled they lose this property and no longer exhibit any 
tendency to sudden disintegration. 

Although rocks wholly or in large part vitreous are known from 
very ancient geological systems, such as the Devonian, they are 
certainly most frequent in recent volcanic countries. Yet among 
the older rocks there are many which, though finely crystalline, 
have the chemical composition of modern obsidians and possess 
structures, such as the perlitic and spherulitic, which are very 
characteristic of vitreous rocks. By many lines of evidence we are 
led to believe that obsidians in course of time suffer devitrification, 
in other words they pass from the vitreous into a crystalline state, 
but as the’ changes take place in a solid mass they require a very 
long time for their achievement, and the crystals produced are only 
of extremely small size. - A dull stony-looking rock results, the 
vitreous lustre having entirely disappeared, and in microscopic 
section this exhibits a cryptocrystalline structure, being made up of 
exceedingly minute grains principally of quartz and felspar. Often 
this felsitic devitrified glass is so fine-grained that its constituents 
cannot be directly determined even with the aid of the microscope, 
but chemical analysis leaves little doubt as to the real nature of the 
minerals which^ have been formed. Many vitreous rocks show 
alteration of this type in certain parts where either the glass has 
been of unstable nature or where agencies of change such as percolat- 
ing water have had easiest access (as along joints, perlitic cracks 
and the margins of dikes and sills). Obsidians from Lipari often 
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iss silicified. The pitchstone of the Scuir of Eigg is at its margins 
racterized by a dull semi-opaque matrix which seems to be the; 
lit of secondary devitrification. In the same way artificial glass* 
be devitrified if it be kept at a temperature slightly below the: 
ng point for some days. Window glass expdsed to alkaline 
ours often shows a thin iridescent surface film which is supposed 
>e due to crystallization; the same change is found in pieces of 
nan glass which have been dug out of the ruins of Pompeii, 
obsidians occur in many parts of the world along with rhyolites 
pumice. In Europe the best-known localities for them are the 
iri Islands, Pantellaria, Iceland and Hungary. Very fine obsi- 
is are also obtained in Mexico, at the Yellowstone Park, in New 
land, Ascension and in the Caucasus. Included in this group 
some rocks which are more properly to be regarded as vitreous 
ns of trachyte than as glassy rhyolites (Iceland), but except by 
Ttical analyses they cannot be separated. It is certain, however, I 
: most obsidians are very ^acid or rhyolitic. The dark, semi- 
que glassy forms of the basic igneous rocks are known as tachy- 
s. The typical obsidians exhibit the chemical peculiarities of 
acid igneous rocks (viz. high percentage of silica, low iron, lime 
magnesia, and a considerable amount of potash and soda), 
he^ chemical composition of typical obsidians is shown by the 
nving analyses : — 


adjusted to each other in the varying phenomena of tEe several 
stages. The diversities that are met with in different labours 
even of the 'same woman have led to their being classified into 
different groups. A natural labour, is commonly defined as one 
where the child presents by the head and the labour is terminated 
within twenty-four hours. From this it is obvious that no case 
of labour can be defined at its onset. The relation of the factors 
may warrant a favourable expectation; but until the labour 
is completed, and completed within a reasonably safe period, 
it cannot be classed as natural. The element of time has this 
importance, that it is found that, apart from all accidents and 
interferences, the mortality both to mother and child becomes 
greater the longer the duration of the’ labour. Hence lingering 
or tedious labours, in wriiich the child still presents with the head, 
but is not expelled within twenty-four hours after the onset 
of labour-pains, are properly grouped in a separate class,* although 
they are terminated without operative interference. In the: 
class of preternatural labours, where the head comes last instead 
of first, there are two subdivisions, according as the child presents 


— ■ — by the breech and feet, or lies transversely 

SiOo. A2O3. FeO. Fe 2 C>3. CaO. MgO. K 2 0 . Na 2 0 . H 2 0 . as a cross-birth, and has usually to be 

I. Yellowstone Park . 74.70 13-72 o-*6 2 i-oi 0-78 0-14 4-02 3 '90 0-62 delivered artificially. Operative or instru- 

I. Iceland . . . 75-28 10*22 .. 4*24 i-8i 0-25 2-44 5-53 0-23 mental labours vary according as the pro- 

I. Mexico . . . 73’63 I 4* 2 5 i*8o •• tr. 1-42 4-39 4-61 .. cedures adopted are safe in principle to 

mother and child, such as turning and 

)bsidian, when broken, shows a conchoidal fracture, like the application of the midwifery forceps; or as they involve 
t of glass, and yields sharp-edged fragments, which have been damage to the infant in the various forms of embryotomy; or are 
i in many localities as arrorv-points, spear-heads, knives more dangerous to the mother, as in the Caesarean section and 
razors. For such purposes, as also for use as mirrors, masks symphysiotomy. A final class of labours includes the cases 
labrets, it was extensively employed, under the name of where some complication or anomaly arises and becomes a 
i, by the ancient Mexicans, who quarried it at the Cerro de source of danger, independently of disturbances of the mechanism 
Navajas, or “ Hill of Knives,” near Timapan. The natives !, or of any operative interference. These complex labours are 
he Admiralty Islands have used it for the heads of spears, due to complications that may be maternal, such as* haemorrhage 
the ancient Greeks and Romans obsidian was worked as a and convulsions; or foetal, such as twins or prolapse of the 
l-stone; and in consequence of its having been often imitated umbilical cord. To cope with these anomalies an obstetrician 
;iass there arose among collectors of gems in the 18th century requires all the resource of a physician and all the dexterity of a 
practice of calling all antique pastes “ obsidians.” At the surgeon. 

;ent time obsidian is sometimes cut and polished as an The interest of obstetricians in their patients does not end 
imental stone, but its softness (H = 5 to 5*3) detracts with the birth of the children, even after natural labours. The 
n its value. Certain varieties, notably some from Russia, puerpera is still a subject of care. The ute'rus, that during its 
Bess a beautiful metallic sheen, referable to the presence nine months’ evolution had been increasing enormously in all 
either microscopic fissures or enclosures. The substance its elements, has in six weeks to undergo an involution that will 
wn as moldavite, often regarded as an obsidian, and the restore it to its pregravid condition. The allied organs share in 
ailed obsidian bombs, or obsidianites, are described under their measure in the change, all the systems of the body feel the 
ldavite. (J. S. F.) influence, and especially the mammary glands take on their 

>B$TETRIC$, the science and art of midwifery (Lat. obstetrix, function of providing milk for the nutriment of the new-born 
idwife, from obstare , to stand before). Along with Medicine infant. A patient with some latent flaw in her constitution 
Surgery, Obstetrics goes to form what has been called the may pass the test of pregnancy and labour with success, only to 
pos of the medical profession, because every person desiring succumb during the puerperium. Of patients who become 
)e registered under the Medical Acts must pass a qualifying insane in connexion with child-bearing, a half manifest their 
mination alike in medicine, surgery and midwifery. The term mental disorder first during the days or weeks immediately 
laecology (q.v.), wiiich has come to be applied to the study succeeding their confinement, and numbers more whilst they are 
he diseases of the female generative system, in its primary suckling their infants. A woman may have had an easy labour, 
>e includes all that pertains to women both in health and and may have been thankful at the time for help from a hand 
ase. Obstetrics, or midwifery, is more specially that part that she did not know to be unclean; three days later germs 
.he science of gynaecology which deals with the care of a left by that hand may have so multiplied within her that she 
*nant woman and the ushering of her child into the world. is in mortal danger from septicaemia. The management of the 
' okology — the doctrine of parturition — is the most distinctive puerperal patient requires not only the warding off of deleterious 
ere of interest for obstetricians, and here their activities influences, but the watching of the normal processes, because 
ig them into a closer approximation to the work of surgeons, slight deviations in these, undetected and uncorrected now, 
a science it demands a study of the phenomena of labour, may become later a source of lifelong invalidism. It remains 
ch in their ordered succession are seen to present three distinct further to be noted that to obstetricians belong the earliest stages 
;es: one of preparation, during which the uterus dilates of pediatrics in their care of the new-born child. In some old 
Lciently to allow of the escape of the infant; a second, of works practitioners of this branch of the profession are described 
zress, during which the infant is expelled; and a third, of as o^aXorojuot, because their first business' was to cut the 
extrusion of the after-birth or placenta. In each of the umbilical cord. The causes of the high death-rate among 
jes analysis of the phenomena reveals the presence of three infants, whether due to ante-natal, intra-natal or neo-natal 
aents which are known as the factors of labour, viz. the powers conditions, come under their observation. They have charge of 
forces which are engaged in the emptying of the uterus; the whole wide field of the hygiene, pathology and therapeutics 
passages or canals through which the ovum is driven; and oi infancy. 
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r critics in their, analysis of the Pentateuch by pointing out 
resence of Elohistic and Jehovistic elements, exercised his 
nation in fancying how. the earliest pair comported them- 
> at the birth, of their first child, and especially how the 
ind would have to learn what to do with the placenta 
imbilical cord. His speculations are not in the least iilumh 
e. The Mosaic writings let us see women of some experience 
uthority by the side of a Rachel dying in labour, or a Tamar 
g birth to twins, and superintending the easy labours of 
ew slaves in Egypt. The Ebers Papyrus (1550 b.c.), .which 
s may have studied when he grew learned in all the wisdom 
e Egyptians, is the oldest known medical production. : It 
ins prescriptions for causing abortion, for promoting labour, 
uring displacements of the uterus, &c. But there is no 
ition as to how labours are to be managed, and with regard 
e child there are only auguries given as to whether it will 
ir die, according, e.g. as its first cry after it is born sounds 
or bd. 

e story of the rise and progress of midwifery is intimately 
i up with the history of medicine in general. The obstet- 
l, looking for the dawn of his science, turns like his fellow- 
srs in other medical disciplines to the ‘Hippocratic writings 
B.c.). Now the father of medicine was not an obstetrician, 
ith Egyptians and Hebrews, the skilled attendants on 
;n in labour among the Greeks were also women. But since 
ng that concerned the ailments of humanity was foreign to 
^crates, there are indications in the writings that are 
nted genuine of his interest in the disorders of females — in 
menstrual troubles, in their sterility, in their gestation 
toms, and in their puerperal diseases; his oath forswears the 
: abortifacients, and he recommends the use of sternutatories 
sten the expulsion of the after-birth. In the Hippocratic 
lgs that are supposed to be products of his followers, some 
ese subjects are more fully dealt with; but whilst the 
cian is sometimes called in to give advice in difficult 
rs, so that he can describe different kinds of presentation 
an speak of the possibility of changing an unfavourable into 
Durable lie of the infant, it is usually only with cases where 
tiild is already dead that he has to deal, and then he tells 
le has to mutilate and extract it. So these writings furnish 
th the earliest account of the accoucheur’s armamentarium, j 
us see him possessed of a fxax&ipiov — a knife or perforator , 
Dening the head; a TrieGrpov -- a comminutor for breaking s 
le bones; and a eX/oxrrffp — an extractor for hooking out 
fant. The classical writers of Greece give the same impres- ! 
is to the primitive stage of obstetrics. Women, like the | 
er of Socrates, have the charge of parturient women, 
e divine aid is sought, goddesses are invoked to facilitate 
bour. Gods or men are only called in where graver inter- 
re is required, as when Apollo rescued the infant Aesculapius 
Caesarean section performed on the dying Semeie. Some 
ives are known to history, and extracts from the writings 
s'- Aspasia are embedded in the works of later authors. In 
:reat medical school of Alexandria, when the science of 
n anatomy began to take shape, Herophilus rendered a 
:e to. obstetrics in giving a truer idea of the anatomy of the 
e than had previously prevailed; other physicians give 
nee of their interest in midwifery and the diseases of woifien, . 
iOme experience was gradually being acquired and trans- 
d through the profession until we find from Celsus (in the 
of Augustus) that when surgeons were called in to help 
ttendant woman they could sometimes bring about the 
ay, without destroying the infant, by the operation of 
lg. In the 2nd century Soranus wrote a work on midwifery 
le guidance of midwives, in which for the first time the 
s is differentiated from the vagina and instruction is given 
ie use of a speculum. A contemporary, Moschion, wrote 
le for midwives which, with that of Soranus, may be said 
tch the high-water mark of archaic midwifery. It is written 
: form of question and answer, was much prized. at the time 
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treatise of some value at the same epoch, but it is only known 
from the free use made of it by subsequent writers, such as 
Aetius in the beginning of the 6th century. Like Oribasius, who 
preserved in his compilation the work of Soranus, Aetius draws 
largely on preceding .writers. His treatises on female diseases 
constitute an advance on previous knowledge, but there is no 
progress in midwifery, though he still makes mention of turning. 
This operation has disappeared from the pages of Paulus 
Aegineta, an 8th-century author, the last to treat at length of 
obstetrics and gynaecology ere the night of the dark ages settled 
down on the Roman world, and it is not heard of again till a 
millennium had passed. During the centuries when the progress 
of medicine was dependent on the work of the Arabian physicians, 
the science of obstetrics stood still. We are curious to know 
what Rhazes and Avicenna in the 9th and 10th centuries have 
to say on this subject. But they know little but what they 
have learned from the Greek writers, and they show a great 
tendency to relapse to the rudest procedures and to have recourse 
to operative interferences destructive to the child. Interest 
attaches to the work of Albucasis in the 12th century, in that 
he is the first to illustrate his pages with figures of the knives, 
crushers and extractors that were employed in their gruesome 
practices, and that he gives the first history of a case of extra- 
uterine pregnancy. 

We come down to the 16th century before we begin to see any 
indication of . the development of obstetrics towards a place 
among the sciences. Medicine and surgery profited earlier by 
the intellectual awakenings of the Renaissance and the Re- 
formation. In anatomical theatres and hospital wards associated 
with universities great anatomists and clinicians began to 
discard the dogmas of Galen, and to teach their pupils to study 
the body and its diseases with unprejudiced minds. But the 
practice of midwifery was still among all people in the hands 
of women, and when in 1513 Eucharius Roesslin of Frankfort 
published a work on midwifery, it bore the title Der schwangeren 
Frawen und hebammen Rosengarten. Translated into English 
by Thomas Raynald with the altered title, The Birth of Mankynd , 
it is mainly compiled from Moschion, and the Soranus and 
Philumenos fragments of Oribasius and Aetius, and is intended 
as a guide to pregnant women and their attendant nurses. 
It was illustrated with fanciful figures of the foetus in ulero 
that were reproduced in other •works of later date — as in the 
Rosengarten of Walter Reiff of Strassburg in 1546 and the 
Hebammenbuch of Jacob Rueff of Zurich in 1554, the latter of 
which appears in English dress as The Expert Midwife . The 
greatest impulse to the progress of midwifery was given in the 
middle of; the 16th century by the famous French surgeon 
Ambroise Pare, who revived the operation of podalic version, 
and showed how by means of it surgeons could often rescue the 
infant even in cases of head presentation, instead of breaking it 
up and extracting it piecemeal. He was ably seconded by his 
pupil Guillemeau, who translated his work into Latin, and at a 
later period himself wrote a treatise on midwifery, an English 
translation of which was published in 16x2 with the title Child- 
Birth; or, T he Happy Deliverie of Women. The close of the 
1 6th century is rendered further memorable in the annals of 
midwifery by the publication of a series of works specially 
devoted to it. Three sets of compilations, containing extracts 
from the various writers on obstetrics and gynaecology from the 
time of Hippocrates onwards, were published under the designa- 
tion of Gynaecia or Gynaeciorum — the first edited by Caspar 
Wolff of Zurich in 156 6, the second by Caspar Bauhin of Basel 
in 1586, and the third by Israel Spach of Strassburg in 1597. 
Spach includes in his collection not only Park’s obstetrical 
chapters, but the Latin translation of the important Traitte 
nowueaux de Vkysterotomotokie, published by the French surgeon 
Francis Rousset in 1581, which is the first distinct treatise on 
an obstetric operation, and advocates the performance of Cae- 
sarean section on living women with difficult labours. From 
this time onwards evidence accumulates off the growing interest 
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ons, in the practice of midwifery, and after the middle of 
[7th century they began to publish the records of their 
fences in special treatises. The most important of these 
rs were French — as Mauriceau, Via r del, Paul Portal, Peu 
Dionis. The work of Mauriceau, which first appeared in 
is specially interesting from its having been translated 
English in 1672 by Hugh Chamberlen, who in his preface 
: the then incredible statement that his father, his brothers, 
limself had long attained to and practised a way to deliver 
m in difficult labours without hooks, where other artists 
them, and without prejudice to mother or child. Many 
had still to elapse before the secret of the Chamberlens 
d out. In the course of this century some women who 
arge experience in midwifery appeared as authors. Thus 
igland Jane Sharp in 1671 wrote The Midwives’ Book , or 
: hole art of Midwifery discovered ; in Germany, Justine 
mund, in 1690, Die Ckur-Brandenburgische Hojj-Wehe - 
r\ and earlier and better than either, in France, Louise 
geo is in 1626 published Observations snr la s ter Hite et maladies 
mmes. Perhaps they were beginning to feel that there was 
need to assert their power, for it was during this century 
parturient ladies began to call in men to attend them in 
•al labours. According to Astruc, Madame de la Valliere 
:d her confinement to be kept secret, and Louis XIV., 
me 1663, sent for Jules Clement, the court surgeon, to 
intend the delivery. This was accomplished successfully, 
ring gave him the title of accoucheur. Clement afterwards 
ded the dauphiness and other court ladies, and went thrice 
adrid to assist at the confinement of the queen of Philip IV. 
[11 this epoch physicians and surgeons had only been sum- 
d to the lying-in room by midwives who found themselves 
e end of their resources, to give help in difficult cases where 
rhild w T as usually dead and the mother often moribund, 
that it began to be a fashion for women in their ordinary 
lements to be under the surveillance of a physician, it 
ne possible for men with their scientific training to study 
normal phenomena of natural labour, and through the 
Lim of the printing-press to communicate the results of their 
vation and experience to their professional brethren, 
e the books of the men already referred to, and of others 
appeared later, such as the Traitf complet des accouchemens 
; la Motte, 1721, which is a storehouse of acute observations 
wise discussion of obstetric measures. In other countries 
France physicians and surgeons began to take up midwifery 
speciality and not as a subsidiary part of their practice, of 
1 they were somewhat ashamed (le Bon, one of the writers 
e work is found in Bauhin's Gynaecia , says: “ Haec ars viros 
:et ”), and it was in Holland that a work was produced that 
arned for its author the designation of the Father of Modern 
vifery. Heinrich van Deventer, who practised as an ob- 
cian at the Hague along with his wife (a Vroedvrow, as 
is a Vroedmeester), published in 1696 a preliminary treatise 
1 Dageraat ( Aurora ) der Vroedvrowen , and in 1701 he followed 
■ by a more complete second volume, of which the Latin 
m that came out simultaneously with the Dutch has a title 
ining Operaliones Chirurgicae Novum Lumen Exhibentes 
tricaniibus. It has the supreme value of being the first 
to give a scientific description of the pelvis, and to take 
steps towards the development of the mechanism of labour. 
“ obstetricantes ” for whom Deventer wrote are both men 
women. In the early part of the 18th century women had 
.he main and often the sole charge of their parturient sisters; 
he practice of having a doctor to superintend or to supersede 
midwives kept spreading among the classes who could 
i to pay the doctor’s fee; and by the time Deventer’s 
ise was doing its educational work in an English translation, 
he Art of Midwifery Improved , in 1716, the doctors were 
ag into their hands the “ harmless forceps ” with which a 
l child could be extracted without detriment to the mother, 
nditions where formerly her child’s life was sacrificed and 
wn endangered.* This life-saving instrument was invented 


William Chamberlen, fled from Pans to escape the St Bartholo- 
mew massacres, carrying with him to Southampton his wife, 
his two sons, and a daughter. William Chamberlen seems to 
have been a surgeon, and his descendants through four genera- 
tions had large and lucrative practices in London. The eldest 
son Peter, who was old enough when he came to England to 
be able to attest the birth and baptism of a younger brother, is, 
on good grounds, credited with being the inventor of the forceps, 
which for a century was kept a secret among brothers, sons and 
grandsons. Hugh, indeed, a great-grandson of William, and the 
translator of Mauriceau, had offered to sell the family secret for 
10,000 crowns; but his failure tt> effect delivery in a test case 
that Mauriceau put to him led the profession to believe that 
he was a boastful quack. Palfyn of Ghent, when in Paris in 
1723, putting a work on anatomy through the press, laid before 
the Academy of Science a pair of forceps, which was figured in 
Heist er’s surgery in 1724. He has thus the honour of first laying 
before the profession a midwifery forceps. But his implement 
was ill-constructed, and never came into general use. Meanwhile 
the knowledge that the Chamberlens were really possessed of a 
serviceable instrument must have stimulated other practitioners. 
Perhaps a colleague with a keen eye may have got sight of it 
on some occasion, or an intelligent midwife had been able to 
describe the “ tongs ” which she had seen one of the family 
apply. In 1734 Dr Edward Hody published a record of Cases 
in Midwifery that had been written by Mr William Giffard, 
“ surgeon and man-midwife.” The dates range from January 
1724 to 1731. Amongst the cases are several where he effected 
the delivery by means of the forceps^ 44 extractor,” he calls 
it — of which a figure is given; and when Edmund Chapman, 
who practised first at Halstead and afterwards in London, 
published his Treatise on the Improvement of Midwifery in 
17 33, he speaks of the use of the forceps as 44 now well known 
to all the principal men of the profession both in town and 
country.” 

In the course of the 18th century the development of mid- 
wifery in the hands of medical men made greater strides than 
in all the preceding ages. The progress was accelerated by the 
establishment of chairs of midwifery in the universities of 
various countries, Edinburgh taking the lead in the appointment 
of a professor in 1726, and Strassburg coming closely after in 
1728. In Strassburg the chair had the advantage of being at 
once associated with a clinical service. Lecturing was carried 
out, moreover, by men who were devoting themselves as 
specialists in midwifery and the diseases of women and infants, 
and w r ere succeeding in developing lying-in institutions for the 
benefit of poor women in labour that became schools of instruc- 
tion both for midwifery nurses and for medical students. Two 
new operations came during this epoch to enhance the powers 
of the obstetrician, viz. symphysiotomy, first introduced by 
Sigault in Paris; and the induction of premature labour, first 
carried out by Macauley in London in circumstances described 
by Denman in the preface to his Midwifery . William Hunter 
in London, Sir Fielding Ould in Dublin, Roderer in Gottingen, 
Camper in Amsterdam, Baudelocque in Paris, Saxtorph in 
Copenhagen, and many other authors contributed to progress 
by their atlases and their books. But there are three wffiose 
names stand out pre-eminently because of the influence they 
exerted on the whole obstetric world — Levret, Smellie and Boir. 
Kilian, in his vidimus of the history of midwifery, calls Levret 
“ one of the greatest masters in the department that ever liyed.” 
Of Smellie he says: “ Inferior to Levret in nothing, he excels 
him in much.” Boer he characterizes as 44 the most meritorious 
and important of German obstetricians.” Levret improved 
the construction of the forceps, and widened the sphere of their 
applicability; Smellie worked in the same direction, and 
furnished, moreover, descriptions and illustrations of natural 
and morbid labours that are of classical value; and Boer first 
clearly placed pregnancy (which Mauriceau, e.g. had spoken of 
as 14 a nine months’ disease ”) and parturition in the category 
of physiological processes that might be hindered rather than 


roughout the 19th century midwifery continued to advance, 
ecology grew into a special department with an extensive 
Lure, the mechanism of labour developed under the clinical 
rations of men like Nagele and the study of such frozen 
ns of cadavera as were made by Braune, the indications 
iterference became more clear and the methods of inter- 
re more simple and safe, and a whole realm of antenatal 
logy and teratology was added to the domain of science, 
practitioners’ learned the art . of saving premature and 
te infants by the use of the incubator and proper alimenta- 
Every advance in all the cognate sciences was appreciated 
tpplied for the advancement of obstetrics. But there are 
ichievements which will make the 19th century for ever 
>rable in the annals of midwifery — the abolition of the 
of labour and the arrest laid on mortality from the so- 
i puerperal fever. In February 1847 Sir J. Y. Simpson, 
ing a case where he had to deliver by turning, put the 
it asleep with ether. Seeing that the uterine contractions 
lued, though the attendant pain was abolished, he pro- 
d to administer ether in cases of natural labour, and in 
mber of the same year demonstrated the virtues of chloro- i 
and so furnished the most serviceable anaesthetic, not only 
e obstetrician in the lying-in room, but to the surgeon on 
attlefield, and to the general practitioner in his everyday 
Ignaz Philipp Semmelweiss, assistant in the maternity 
tal of Vienna, was struck and saddened with the appalling 
ility that attended the delivery of the women under his 
as many as one (in some months three) out of every ten 
s puerperae being carried out dead. He observed that the 
ility was much higher in the wards allotted to the tuition 
idents than in those set apart for the training of nurses. 
Le spring of 1847 he saw at the post-mortem examination 
young colleague who had died of a poisoned wound, that 
ppearances were the same as he had too often had occasion 
e at the post-mortem examinations of his puerperae. He 
ed that every student who assisted a woman in her labour 
first wash his hands in a disinfectant solution of chloride 
le, and in 1848 already the mortality was less in the students' 
it was in the nurses' wards. Thus the first light was shed 
ie nature of the mischief of which multitudes of puerperal 
nts perished, and the first intelligent step was taken to 
1 the mortality. When, some twenty years later, Lister 
applied the bacteriological principles of Pasteur with 
icent results to surgery, obstetricians gladly followed his 
and the 19th century beheld added to the comfort of 
sthetic midwifery the confidence of midwifery antiseptic 
;ven aseptic. 

e most exhaustive treatise on the earlier history of midwifery 
n Siebold, Versuch einer Geschichte der Geburtshulfe (Berlin, 

(A. R, S.) 

ALA (a Seminole word for green or fertile land), a city 
the county-seat of Marion county, Florida, U.S.A., in the 
rntral part of the state, about roo m. S.W. of Jacksonville, 
(1900) 3380, (1905) 4493, of whom 2467 were negroes, (1910) 
It is served by the Seabord Air Line and the Atlantic 
t Line railways. About 6 m. E. is Silver Spring, the largest 
oest known of the springs of Florida. Its basin is circular,' 
t 600 ft. in diameter; it is about 65 ft. in depth, and its 
rs' are remarkable for their transparency and refractive 
rs. According to the estimate of Dr D. G. Brinton, the 
g discharges more than 300,000,000 gallons of water daily, 
Litflow forming what is known as Silver Spring Run, 9 m. 
emptying into the Oklawaha river and navigable by small 
steamers. For the drainage and sewerage of the city a 
Jrranean river whose source and mouth are unknown is 
ed. The city is the seat of the Emerson Memorial and 
strial Home (Methodist Episcopal) for negro girls. Ocala 
settled in 1845, but its development dates from 1880, when 
is first chartered as a city. In December 1890 it was the 
ing-place of the National Convention of the Farmers 51 


Movement.) 

OCAfiA, a town of central Spain, in the province of Toledo; 
on the extreme north of the tableland known as the Mesa de 
Ocana, with a station on the railway from Aranjuez to Cuenca. 
Pop. (1900) 6616. The town is surrounded by ruined walls, 
and in it are the remains of an old castle. In one of its parish 
churches is the chapel of Nuestra Senora de los Remedios, in 
which Ferdinand and Isabella were married in 1469. Ocana 
is the Vicus Cuminarius of the Romans, and was the dowry 
that El Motamid of Seville gave his daughter Zaida on her 
marriage with Alphonso VI. of Castile (107 2-1 109). Near 
Ocana, on the 19th of November 1809, the Spanish under their 
Irish general Lacy were routed by the French under Joseph 
Bonaparte and Marshal Soult. 

OCARINA, a wind instrument invented in Italy, which must 
be classed with musical toys or freaks, although concerted- 
music has been written for it. The ocarina consists of an earthen- 
ware vessel in the shape of an egg with a pointed base and a tube 
like a spout in the side, which contains the mouthpiece. There 
are usually 10 holes in the front surface of the instrument, nine 
for fingers and thumb and a vent hole; the newer models have 
8 holes and two keys. By half covering the holes the semi- 
tones are obtained. 

O’CAROLAN (or Carolan), TURLOGH (1670-1738), Irish 
bard, son of John O’Carolan, a farmer, was born at Newtown, 
near Nobber, in the county of Meath. The family is said to 
have belonged to the sept of MacBradaigh, and the bard's 
great-grandfather was a chieftain. The O’Carolans forfeited 
their estates during the civil wars, and Turlogh’s father settled 
at Alderford, Co. Roscommon, on the invitation of the family 
of M'Dermott Roe. In his eighteenth year he became blind 
from smallpox. He received special instruction in music, and 
used to wander with his harp round the houses of the surrounding 
gentry, mainly in Connaught. The famous song Receipt for 
Drinking may be responsible for the allegation that he was 
addicted to intemperate drinking, but Charles O'Conor (1710- 
1791), the antiquary, who had personal knowledge of him „ 
gives him a good character in private life. The number of 
Cardan’s musical pieces, to nearly all of which he composed 
verses, is said to exceed two hundred. He died on the 25th 
March 1738, and was buried at Kilronan. 

His poetical Remains in the original Irish, with English metrical 
translations by Thomas Furlong, were printed in Hardiman’s Irish 
Minstrelsy (1831). Many of his songs were preserved among the Irish 
MSS, in the British Museum. 

OCCAM, WILLIAM OF (d. c. 1349), English schoolman, 
known as Doctor invincibil'is and Venerabilis inceptor , was born 
in the village of Ockham, Surrey, towards the end of the 13th 
century. Unattested tradition says that the Franciscans 
persuaded him while yet a boy to enter- their order, sent him 
to Merton. College, Oxford (see G. C. Brodrick, Memorials of 
Menon College , p. 194)? and to Paris, where he was first the pupil, 
afterwards the successful rival, of Duns Scotus. He probably 
left France about 1314, and there are obscure traces of, his 
presence in Germany, in Italy, and in England during the 
following, seven years. * It has generally been held that in 1322 
he appeared as the provincial of England at the celebrated 
: assembly of the Franciscan order at Perugia, and that there he 
headed the revolt of the Franciscans against Pcoe John XXII,; 
but, according to Little ( English Historical Rev^v, vi. 747), 
the provincial minister on this occasion was William of Not- 
tingham. Probably, however, Occam was present at the 
assembly. His share in this revolt resulted in his imprison- 
ment, on the charge of heresy, for seventeen weeks in the 
dungeons of the papal palace at Avignon. He and his companions 
— Michael of Cesena, general of the order, and Bonagratia— 
managed to escape, and found their way to Munich, where they 
aided. Louis IV. or V. (q.v.) of Bavaria in his long contest with 
the papal curia. It was for Occam's share in this controversy 
l that he was best known in his lifetime. Michael of Cesena 


of his death and the place of his burial are both uncertain, 
robably died at Munich in 1349. 

lliam of Occam was the most prominent intellectual leader 
age which witnessed the disintegration of the old scholastic 
m, the rise of the theological scepticism of the later middle 
the great contest between pope and emperor which laid 
oundations of modern- theories of government, and the 
*el between the Roman curia and the Franciscans which 
ed the long-concealed antagonism between the theories 
ildebrand and Francis of Assisi; and he shared in all these 
ments. 

e common account of his philosophical position, that he 
roduced nominalism, which had been in decadence since 
ays of Roscellinus and Abelard, by teaching that universals 
only flatus • vocis, is scarcely correct. The expression is 
.ere found in his writings. He revived nominalism by 
:ting and uniting isolated opinions upon the meaning of 
:rsals into a compact system, and popularized his views 
ssociating them with the logical principles which were in 
ay commonly taught in the universities. He linked the 
ines of nominalism on to the principles of the logic of 
as, which had been introduced into the West in the Summulae 
ter of Spain, and made them intelligible to common under- 
lings. The fundamental principles of his system (see 
lasticism) are that “ Essentia non sunt multiplicanda 
er necessitatem ” (“ Occam’s Razor ”), that nouns, like 
raical symbols, are merely denotative terms whose mean- 
3 conventionally agreed upon ( suppositio ), and that the 
active effect of these principles in theological matters does 
1 any way destroy faith (see the Centilogium Theologiciim , 

s, 1495, and Tracialus de Sacramento Allans), 

the Opus nonaginta dierum (1330) (written in reply to John 
.’s libellus against Michael of Cesena), and in its successors, the 
ituS' de dogmatibus Johannis XXII. papae (1333-1334), the 
endium errorum Johannis XXII. papae (1335-1338) and in the 
sorium contra errores Johannis XXII . papae (1335-1339), 
n only incidentally expounds his views as a publicist; the 
i are mainly, some of them entirely, theological, but they served 
urpose of the emperor and of his party, because they cut at 
)ot of the spiritual as well as of the temporal supremacy of the 
In his writing Super potestate summi poniificis octo quaestio - 
iecisiones (1339-1342) Occam attacks the temporal supremacy 
: pope, insists on the independence of kingly authority, which 
lintains is as much an ordinance of God as is spiritual rule, 
liscusses what is meant by the state. His views on the inde- 
:nce of civil rule were even more decidedly expressed in the 
itus de jurisdictione imperatoris in causis matrimonialibus. in 

t, in spite of the medieval idea that matrimony is a sacrament, 
nands that it belongs to the civil power to decide cases of affinity 
o state the prohibited degrees. By 1343 there was in circula- 
rs great work the Dialogus. (see Goldast ii. 398-957), in which 
tempted to present his views in a complete summary. It 
its of three parts. The first is the De Jantoribus herelicorum, 
leals with the pope as arbiter in the matter of heresy. The 
d part is the refutation of the doctrines of John XXII. (see 
: treatises). The third was to be in nine sections, of which the 
nd second sections alone remain to us. It is probable that the 
nonaginta dierum and the Compendium errorum were intended 
m part of the work. His last work, De Electione Caroli IV ., 
es his opinions upon temporal authority and adds little that is 

ill his writings against Pope John XXII. ( q.v .), Occam inveighs 
st the pope’s opinions and decisions on the value of the life of 
ty. The Compendium errorum selects four papal constitutions 
involved a declaration against evangelical poverty, and insists 
bey are full of heresy. Occam was a sincere Franciscan, and 
ed with his . master that salvation was won through rigid 
don of Jesus in His poverty and obedience, and up to his days 
( always been possible for Franciscans to follow the rules of 
founder within his order. John XXII., however, condemned 
octrine and excommunicated its supporters, some of whom 
so convinced of the necessity of evangelical poverty for a truly 
dan life that they denounced the pope when he refused them 
to practise it as Antichrist. After Occam’s days the opinions 
mcis prevailed in many quarters, but the genuine Franciscans 
o place within the church: They were Fraticelli, Beghards, 
ds or other confraternities unrecognized by the church and in 
7 opposition to her government. 

ide the theological and political works above quoted, Occam 


j^tencm ot Aristotle, these latter were printed in 1490 at tfoiogna, 
and entitled Expositio Aurea super totam artem veterem ; Quaestiones 
in quattuor libros sententiarum (Lyons, 1495). 

There is no good monograph on Occam. For an account of his 
logic, see Prantl, Geschichte der Lcgik (1855-1870) ; for his philosophy, 
see Stockl, Geschichte der Philosophic des Mittelallers (1864-1866), vol. 
ii. , for his publicist writings, see Riezler, Die literarischen Wider- 
sacher der Papste zur Zeit Ludwig des Baiers (1874). See also 
T. M Lindsay’s article on “ Occam and his connexion with the 
Reformation,” in the Brit . Quart. Review (July, 1872). Among 
ancient documents consult Denifle and Chatelain’s Chartularium 
Universitatis Parisiensis y vol. ii. pt. i. (Paris, 1887); Wadding’s 
Annales Minornm (ed. Fonseca, vols. 7 and 8, Rome, 1733). For 
a list of Occam’s works, see Little’s Grey Friar s, pp. 225-234. 

(T. M. L.) 

OCCASIONALISM (Lat. occasio, an event), in philosophy, 
a term applied to that theory of the relation between matter 
and mind which postulates the intervention of God to bring about 
in the one a change which corresponds to a similar change in 
the other. The theory thus denies any direct interaction between 
matter and mind. It was expounded by Geulincx and Male- 
branche to avoid the difficulty of Descartes’s dualism of thought 
and extension, and to explain causation. Thus mind and 
matter are to Geulincx only the “ occasional ” causes of each 
other’s changes, while Malebrancbe, facing further the epistemo- 
logical problem, maintains that mind cannot even know’ matter, 
which is merely the “ occasion ” of knowledge. 

OCCLEVE (or Hoccleve), THOMAS (1368-1450?), English 
poet, was born probably in 1368/9, for, waiting in 1421/2 he 
says he was fifty-three years old ( Dialog , i. 246). He ranks, 
like his more voluminous and better known contemporary 
Lydgate, among those poets who have a historical rather than 
intrinsic importance in English literature. Their w r ork rarely 
if ever rises above mediocrity; in neither is there even any 
dear evidence of a poetic temperament. Yet they represented 
for the 15th century the literature of their time, and kept alive, 
however faintly, the torch handed on to them by their “ maister ” 
Chaucer, to w’hom Occleve pays an affectionate tribute in 
three passages in the De Regimine Principum. What is known 
of Occleve’s life has to be gathered mainly from his works. At 
eighteen or nineteen he obtained a clerkship in the Privy 
Seal Office, which he retained on and off, in spite of much 
grumbling, for about thirty-five years. He had hoped for a 
benefice, but none came; and in 1399 he received instead a 
small annuity, which w r as not always paid as regularly as he 
would have wished. “ The Letter to Cupid,” his first poem 
to which we can affix a date, was translated from U Epistn 
au Dieu d y Amours of Christine de Pisan in 1402, evidently as 
a sort of antidote to the moral of Troilus and Cressida , to some 
MSS. of w r hich we find it attached. “ La Male Regie,” one of his 
most readable poems, written about 1406, gives some interesting 
glimpses of his “ misruly ” youth. But about 1410 he settled 
down to married life, and the composition of moral and religious 
poems. His longest work, T he Rcgement of Princes or De Regimine 
Principum, w r ritten for Prince Hal shortly before his accession, 
is a tedious homily on the virtues and vices, imitated from 
Aegidius de Colonna’s work of the same name, from the sup- 
posititious epistle of Aristotle, knowm as the Secreta secretorum, 
and the w r ork of Jacques de Cessoles (fl. 1300) englished later 
by Caxton as The Game and Playe of Chesse. It is relieved by 
a proem, about a third of the whole, containing some further 
reminiscences of London tavern and club life, in the form of 
dialogue between the poet and a beggar. On the accession of 
Henry V. Occleve turned his muse to the service of orthodoxy 
and the Church, and one of his poems is a remonstrance addressed 
to Oldcastle, calling upon him to “ rise up, a manly knight, out 
of the slough of heresy.” Then a long illness was followed for 
a time, as he tells us, by insanity. His “ Dialog with a Friend,” 
wnitten after his recovery, gives a naive and pathetic picture 
of the poor poet, now’ fifty-three, with sight and mind impaired, 
but with hopes still left of writing a tale he owes his good patron, 
Humphrey of Gloucester, and of translating a small Latin 
treatise, Scite Mori , before he dies. His hopes were fulfilled in 


from the Gesta Romanorum, which, with his • Learn to die, 
ig to his old age. After finally retiring from his privy 
clerkship, he was, granted in 1424 sustenance for life in the 
•y of Southwick, Hants, on which, with his former annuity, 
ppears to have lived till about the middle of the century. 
Balade to my gracious Lord of Yorke ” probably dates 
l 1448 or later. 

tie main interest for us in Qccleve’s poems is that they are 
acteristic of his time. His hymns to the Virgin, balades to 
ons, complaints to the king and the king’s treasurer, versified 
Hies and moral tales, with warnings to heretics like Old- 
ie, are illustrative of the blight that had fallen upon poetry 
he death of Chaucer. The nearest approach to the realistic 
h of his master is to be found in Occleve’s u Male Regie.” 
these pictures of 15th-century London are without even the 
,sional flash of humour that lightens up Lydgate’s London 
z penny. Yet Occleve has at least the negative 'virtue of 
wing- the limits of his powers. He says simply what he 
ns, and does not affect what he does not feel. A Londoner, 
/hom the country was evidently a bore, he has not afflicted 
vith artificial May mornings; and it is doubtful whether a 
le reference to nature can be found among his poems. He 
yet another distinction among his contemporaries: he wrote 
illegory. Whether we ascribe it to his lack of “ engine,” or 
he influence of Chaucer when in his later years he had dis- 
ced the limitations of this poetic form, we cannot but be 
eful to the poet- who has spared us. As a metrist Occleve is 
modest of his powers. He confesses that 

Fader Chaucer fayn wolde han me taught, 

But 1 was dul and learned lite or naught; 

it is true that the scansion of his verses seems occasionally 
equire, in French fashion, an accent on an unstressed syllable, 
his feeven-line (or rime royale) and eight -line stanzas, to which 
Limited himself, are perhaps more frequently reminiscent of 
Lucer’s rhythm than are those of Lydgate, 
poem, “ Ad beatam Virginem,” generally known as the “ Mother 
rod,” and once attributed to Chaucer, is copied among Occleve’s 
ks in MS. Phillipps 8.151 (Cheltenham), and may thus be regarded | 
is work. Occleve found an admirer in the 17th century in William 
wne, who included his “ Jonathas ” in the Shepheards Pipe 
[4). Browne added a eulogy of. the old poet, whose works ^ he 
nded to publish in their entirety {Works, ed. W. C. Hazlitt, 
5, ii. 196-198). In 1796 George Mason printed six Poems by 
mas Hoccleve never before printed...; ‘ De Regimine Prin- 
im y * was printed for the Roxburghe Club in 1860, and by the 
ly English Text Society in 1897. See Dr F. J. Furnivall’s intro- 
tion to Hoccleve* s Works; I. The Minor Poems, m the Phillipps 
81 and the Durham MS. Ill . 9 (Early English Text Society, 
2). (W. S. M.) 

ICCULTATION (from Lat. occult-are , the frequentative of 
dem, to hide), in astronomy, the hiding of one celestial body 
another passing in front of it; commonly the passage of the 
on or of a planet between the observer and a star or another 
net. 

)CEAN and OCEANOGRAPHY. “ Ocean ” is the name 
died to the great connected sheet of water which covers the 
ater part of the surface of the Earth. It is: convenient to 
ide the subject-matter of physical geography into the atmo- 
lere, hydrosphere and lithosphere, and in this sense the ocean 
ess than the hydrosphere in so far as the latter term includes 
d the water lying on or flowing over the surface of the land, 
e conception of an encompassing ocean bounding the habitable 
rid is found in the creation myths of the most ancient civiliza- 
ns. The Babylonians looked, on the world as a vast round 
•untain rising from the midst of a universal sheet of water, 
the Hebrew scriptures the waters were gathered together in 
5. place at the word of God, and the dry land appeared. The 
nan geographers looked on the circular disk of the habitable 
rid as surrounded by. a mighty stream named Oceanus, the 
me of the primeval god, father of gods and men, and thus the 
nd of union between heaven and earth. The Greek word 
ea vos is related to the Sanskrit aqdyanas , “ the encompassing.” 
ilologists do not know of any related word in Semitic languages. 


the Irish aigean ana Cymric eigiawn. 

Since the Pythagorean school of philosophy upheld the 
spherical as against the disk-shaped world, some of the ancient 
geographers, including Eratosthenes and Strabo, looked upon 
the hydrosphere as forming two belts at right angles to each 
other, one belt of ocean following the equator, the other sur- 
rounding the earth from pole to pole as in the terra quadrijida 
of Macrobius; while others, including Aristotle and Ptolemy, 
looked upon the inhabited land, or oikumene , as occupying the 
greater part of the earth’s surface, so that the Indian Ocean 
was an enclosed sea and India ( i.e . eastern Asia) was only 
separated from Europe by the Atlantic Ocean. The latter view 
prevailed and was as a rule held by the Arab geographers of the 
middle ages, so that until the discovery of America and of the 
Pacific Ocean the belief was general that the land surface was 
greater than the water surface, or that at least the two were 
equal, as Mercator and Varenius held. Thus it was that a great 
South Land appeared on the maps, the belief in the prodigious 
extension of which certainly received a severe shock by Abel 
Tasman’s voyage of circumnavigation, but was only overthrown 
after Cook’s great voyages had proved that any southern land 
which existed could not extend appreciably beyond the polar 
circle. Only in our own day has the existence of the southern 
continent been demonstrated xvithm the modest limits of 
Antarctica. 

Oceanography is the science which deals with the ocean, and 
since the ocean forms a large part of the earth’s surface oceano- 
graphy is a large department of geography. The science is 
termed talassografia by the Italians, and attempts have been 
made without success to introduce the name “ thalassography.” 
Of recent years the use of “ hydrography ” as the equivalent of 
physical oceanography has acquired a certain currency, but as 
the word is also used with more than one other meaning (see 
Surveying) it ought not to be used for oceanography. 

Like geography, oceanography may be viewed in two different 
ways, and is conveniently divided into general oceanography , 
which deals with phenomena common to the whole ocean, and 
special oceanography , which has to do with the individual 
characteristics of the various divisions of the ocean. This article 
is restricted to general oceanography in its physical 'aspects, 
the closely-related meteorological, biological and economic 
aspects being dealt with elsewhere. 

Methods of Research .— When research in oceanography began, 
the conditions of the sea were of necessity observed only from 
the coast and from islands, the information derived from mariners 
as to the condition of parts of the sea far from land being for the 
most part mere anecdotes bearing on the marvellous or the 
frightful. In recent times, especially since the rapid increase 
in the study of the exact sciences during the 19th century, 
observations at sea with accurate instruments have become 
common, and the ships’ logs of to-day are provided with headings 
for entering daily observations of the phenomena of the sea- 
surface. The contents of the sailors’ scientific logs were brought 
together by the American enthusiast in the study of the sea, 
Matthew Fontaine Maury (1806-1873), whose methods and 
plans were discussed and adopted at international congresses held 
in Brussels in 1853 and in London in 1873. By 1904 more than 
6800 of these meteorological logs with 7,000,000 observations 
had been accumulated by the Meteorological Office in London; 
20,000 with 10,600,000 observations by the German Marine 
Observatory at Hamburg; 4700 with 3,300,000 observations 
by the Central Institute of the Netherlands at de Bill near 
Utrecht. The ^drographic Office of the United States had 
collected 3800 meteorological logs with 3,200,000 entries before 
1888; but since that time the logs have contained only one 
observation daily (at Green w T ich noon) and of these 2,380,000 
entries had been received by 1904. In the archives of the French 
Marine in Paris there were 3300 complete logs with 830,000 
entries and 11,000 abstract logs from men-of-war. The contents 
of these logs, it is true, refer more to maritime meteorology than 
i to oceanography properly so-called, as their main purpose is to 


s, and they are supplied by the voluntary co-operation of 
sailors themselves. 

Tile the sailors’ logs supply the greater part of the scientific 
ence available for the study of the surface phenomena of the 
,n, they have been supplemented by the records of numerous 
itific expeditions and latterly by publications embodying 
ematic observations on a permanent basis. Valuable 
ovations were made in oceanography during the expeditions 
aptain James Cook and the polar explorers, especially those 
ir John Ross in the north and Sir James Ross in the south, 
the voyage of H.M.S. “ Challenger ” in 187 2-1 8 76 formed an 
:h marking the end of the older order of things and the begin- 
of modern oceanography as a science of precision. The 
;raph cable companies were quick to apply and to extend 
oceanographical methods useful in cable-laying, and to 
: practical acuteness many of the most important improve- 
ts in apparatus are due. A second epoch comparable to 
of the “ Challenger ” and resulting like it in a leap forward 
ie precision of the methods previously employed was marked 
he institution in 1901 of the International Council for the 
ly of the Sea. This council was nominated by the govern- 
ts of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Russia, Germany, 
it Britain, Holland and Belgium, with headquarters in 
mhagen and a central laboratory at Christiania, and its aim 
to furnish data for the improvement of the fisheries of the 
:h Sea and surrounding waters. In the course of investigating 
special problem great improvements were made in the 
lods of observing in the deep sea, and also in the representa- 
and discussion of the data obtained, and a powerful stimulus 
given to the study of oceanography in all the countries of 
>pe. The efforts of individual scientific workers cannot as 
te produce such results in oceanography as in other sciences, 
exceptions are found in the very special services rendered by 
>rince of Monaco, who founded the Oceanographical Institute 
aris and the Oceanographical Museum in Monaco; and by 
essor Alexander Agassiz in the investigation of the Pacific. 
xtent of the Ocean . — The hydrosphere covers nearly three- 
; ters of the earth’s surface as a single and continuous expanse 
'ater surrounding four great insular land-masses known as 
xmtinents of the Old World (Europe, Asia, Africa), America, 
ralia and Antarctica. As we are still ignorant of the pro- 
ions of land and water in the polar regions, it is only possible 
ive approximate figures for the extent of the ocean, for the 
:ion of the coast-lines is not known exactly enough to exclude 
ible errors, of perhaps several hundred thousand square miles 
itimates of the total area. Speaking generally, we may say 
confidence that *water predominates in the unexplored north 
r area, and that it is very unlikely that new land of any great 
at exists there. On the other hand, recent Antarctic ex- 
ition makes it practically certain that a great continent 
?unds the south pole with a total area considerably more 
Sir John Murray’s estimate in 1894, w r hen he assigned to 
1 area of 9,000,000 sq. km. (3,500,000 sq. statute miles). 
3 probable that the Antarctic continent measures about 
ao,ooo sq. km. (5,000,000 sq. statute miles) ; and thus if we 
pt Bessel’s figure of 509,950,000 sq. km. (196,900,000 sq. m.) 
he whole surface of the sphere, there is a total land area of 

520.000 sq. km. (57,460,000 sq. m.), and a total water area 

61.130.000 sq. km. (139,435,000 sq. m.), 29% of land and 
, of water, or a ratio of 1: 2-43. 

ivisions 0 f the Ocean . — The arrangement of the water surface 
he globe is far from uniform, the ocean forming 61% of the 
l area of the northern and 81% of that of the southern 
isphere. Of the tvhole ocean only 43% (154*9 million sq. 

1 lies in the northern hemisphere and 57% (206*2 million 
;m.) in the southern. If the globe is divided into hemispheres 
he meridians of 20° W. and 160° E. t as is usual in atlases, 
eastern hemisphere, to which the Old World belongs, has 
, of its surface made up of w*ater, tvhile the western hemi- 
re, including America, has 81%. A great circle can be 
m upon a terrestrial globe in such a way as to divide it into 


land and the other the greatest amount of sea of any possible 
hemispheres. The centre of the so-called land-hemisphere lies 
near the mouth of the Loire (47!° N. and 2 W.), while the centre 

of the so-called water-hemisphere lies to the S.E. of New Zealand 
and eastward of Antipodes Island. Even in the land hemisphere 
the water area (134*5 million sq. km.) is in excess of the land area 
(12 1 million sq. km.), while in the water-hemisphere the amount 
of land is quite insignificant, being only 24*5 million sq. km. 
compared with 230*5 million sq. km. of water. 

The outline of the water surface depends on the outline of the 
basins in which it is contained. The four great continental 
masses therefore give the ocean a distinctly tripartite form, 
the three great divisions being known as the Atlantic, the Indian 
and the Pacific Oceans, all three running together into one 
around Antarctica. Thus the connecting belt of water is narrow 
as compared with the extent of the oceans from north to south — 
Drake Strait south of South America is barely 400 m. wide, 
from Cape Agulhas to Enderby Land, 2200 m., and from 
Tasmania to Wilkes Land, 1550 m., while the meridianal extension 
of the Indian Ocean is 6200 m., of the Pacific, 9300 m., and of the 
Atlantic, 12,500 m., measuring across the North Pole to Bering 
Strait. These proportions are not readily grasped from a map 
of the world on Mercator’s projection, and must be studied on a 
globe. A simple, practical boundary between the three oceans 
can be obtained by prolonging the meridian of the southern 
extremity of each of the three southern continents to the Ant- 
j arctic circle. A committee of the Royal Geographical Society — 
1 the deliberations of which were interrupted by the departure on 
! his last voyage of Sir John Franklin, one of the members — sug- 
gested these meridians as boundaries; the north and south 
boundaries of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans being the polar 
circles, leaving an Arctic and an Antarctic Ocean to complete the 
hydrosphere. We now know% however, that the Antarctic circle 
runs so close to the coast of Antarctica that the Antarctic Ocean 
may be left out of account. It has been found more convenient 
to take as northern boundaries the. narrowest part of the straits 
near the Arctic circle, Bering Strait on the Pacific side, and on 
the Atlantic side the narrowest part of Davis Strait, and of 
Denmark Strait, then the shortest line from Iceland to the 
Faeroes, thence to the most northerly island of the Shetlands 
and thence to Cape Statland in Norway. It has also been found 
convenient to take the boundary between the Atlantic and 
Pacific, as the shortest line across Drake Strait, from Cape Horn 
through Snow Island to Cape Gunnar, instead of the meridian 
of Cape Horn. Possibly ridges of the sea-bed running southward 
from the southern continents may yet be discovered which would 
form more natural boundaries than the meridians. The com- 
mittee of the Royal Geographical Society settled the existing 
nomenclature of the three great oceans. Some authors include 
the Arctic Sea in the Atlantic Ocean, and some prefer to consider 
the southern part of the Atlantic, Indian and Pacific Oceans as 
a Great Southern Ocean. Sir John Herschel took as the northern 
boundary of the southern ocean the greatest circle which could 
touch the southernmost extremities of the three southern con- 
tinents. Such a circle, however, runs so near the coast of 
Antarctica as to make the southern ocean very small. Others, 
like Malte Brim (1803) and Supan (1903), take the loxodromes 
between the three capes and call the ocean to the south the 
Antarctic Ocean. G. v. Boguslawski suggested the parallel of 
55 0 S. and Ratzel that of 40° S. as limits; but in none of these 
schemes has the coast of Antarctica been adequately considered, 
and they have all been too much influenced by the Mercator 
map. Each of the three oceans, Atlantic, Indian and Pacific, 
possesses an Antarctic facies in the southern part and a tropical 
facies between the tropics, and the Atlantic and Pacific an Arctic 
facies in their northern parts. 

Where the ocean touches the continents the margin is in places 
deeply jndented by peninsulas and islands marking off portions 
of the water surface which from all antiquity have been known 
as “ seas.” These seas are entirely dependent on the ocean for 
their regime, being filled with ocean water, though subject to 


pressions ot the earth’s crust of no very wide extent and not 
mg very far into the continental mass, and geologically they 
>f recent age and still subject to change. In these respects 
contrast with the great oceans which owe their origin 
le most extensive and the prof oundest depressions of the 
,, date back at least to Mesozoic times, and have perhaps 
ined permanently in their present position from still remoter 

as may be classified according to their form either as “ en- 
d ” or as “ partially enclosed ” (or li fringing ”). Enclosed 
extend deeply into the land and originate either by the 
ring through of the ocean or by the overflowing of a subsiding 
They are connected with the ocean by narrow straits, 
;alinity of the water contained in them differs in a marked 
*e from that of the ocean, and the tidal w T aves are of small 
itude. Four great intercontinental enclosed seas are 
ded between adjacent continents — the Arctic Sea, the Central 
rican or West Indian Sea, the Australo-Asiatic or Malay Sea 
the Mediterranean Sea. There are also four smaller con* 
Ltal enclosed seas each with a single channel of communica- 
with the ocean, viz. the Baltic Sea arid Hudson Bay with very 
salinity, the Red Sea and Persian Gulf with very high 
ity. 

ie fringing or partially enclosed seas adjoin the great land 
es and are only separated from the oceans by islands or 
lsulas. Hence their tidal conditions are quite oceanic, 
gh their salinity is usually rather lower than that of ocean 
r. The four fringing seas of eastern Asia, those of Bering, 
)tsk, Japan and East China, are arranged parallel to the 
l lines of dislocation in the neighbouring land-masses, and 
re the Andaman Sea and the Gulf of California. On the 
rary, the North Sea, the British fringing seas (English 
ind, Irish Sea and Minch), and the Gulf of St Lawrence 
; the main lines of dislocation. 

addition to these seas notice must be taken of the sub- 
late marginal features, such as gulfs and straits. Gulfs 
be classified according tc their origin as due to fractures 
ie crust or overflowing of depressed lands. The former are 
:r the extensions of oceanic depressions, e.g. the Arabian ' 
Bay of Bengal and Gulf of Arica, or such caldron-depressions 
le Gulfs of Genoa and Taranto, or rift-depressions like the 
s of Aden and Akaba. Compound gulfs are formed sea- 1 
Is by fracture and landwards by the overflowing of depressed 
, e.g . the Bay of Biscay, Gulf of Alaska and Gulf of the Lion, 
s formed by the overflowing of depressed lands lie upon the 
inental shelf, e.g. the Gulf of Maine, Bay of Fundy, Bay of 
>sa, Gulf of Martaban. 

raits have been formed (i) by fracture across isthmuses, 
such may . be by longitudinal fracture as in the Strait of 
■el-Mandeb, or transverse fracture as in the Strait of 
altar or Cook Strait; (2) by erosion, e.g. the Strait of Dover, 
Dardanelles and Bosporus; (3) by overflowing through 
subsidence of the land, as in the straits of Bering, Torres 
Formosa. 

trface of the Ocean . — If the whole globe were covered with 
iformly deep ocean, and if there were no difference of density 
r een one part and another, the surface w’ould form a perfect 
sold of revolution, that is to say, all the meridians would 
xactly equal ellipses and all parallels perfect circles. At 
point a sounding line would hang in the line of the radius 
irvature of the water surface. But as things are the water- 
ice is broken by land, and the mean density of the substance 
ie land is 2-6 times as great as that of sea-water, so that 
gravitational attraction of the land must necessarily cause 
aping up of the sea around the coasts, forming what has 
called the continental w r ave, and leaving the sea-level 
r in mid-ocean. Hence the geoid or figure of the sea-surface 
Dt part of an ellipsoid of rotation but is irregular. The 
fences of level between different parts of the geoid have 
greatly overestimated in the past; F. G. Helmert has 


incorrect to assume a uniform density of 2-6 in the elevated 
part of the earth’s crust,' that on the contrary there are great 
local differences in density, the most important being a con- 
firmation of Airy’s discovery that there is a marked deficiency 
of mass under high mountains and a marked excess under the 
bed of the ocean. The intensity of gravity at the surface of 
the sea far from land has been measured on several occasions. 
During Nansen’s expedition on the “ Fram ” in 1894-1805, Scott 
Hansen made observations with a Sterneck’s half-seconds 
pendulum on the ice w v here the sea was more than 1600 fathoms 
deep and found only an insignificant deviation from the number 
of swrings corresponding to a normal ellipsoid. In 1901 O. 
Hecker took the opportunity of a voyage from Hamburg to La 
Plata, and in 1904 and 1905. of voyages in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans to determine the local attraction over the ocean by 
comparing the atmospheric pressure measured by means of a 
mercurial barometer and a boiling-point thermometer, and 
obtained results similar to Scott Hansen’s. The inequalities 
of the geoid in no case exceed 300 ft. Distortion of the ocean 
surface may also arise from meteorological causes, and be 
periodic or unperiodic in its occurrence, but it does not amount 
to more than a few feet at the utmost. Solar radiation warms 
the tropical more than the polar waters, but, assuming equal 
salinity, this cause would not account for a difference of level 
of more than 20 ft. between tropical and polar seas. The annual 
range of temperature between summer and winter of a surface 
layer of water about 25 fathoms thick in the Baltic is as much 
as 20 0 F., but this only corresponds to a difference of level of 
i*J in. due to expansion or contraction. 

Atmospheric precipitation poured into the sea by the great 
rivers must necessarily create a permanent rise of the sea-level 
at their mouths, and from this cause the level round the coasts 
of rainy lands must be greater than in mid-ocean. H. Mohn 
has shown how T the inequalities of what he terms the density- 
surface can be found from the salinity and temperature; and 
he calculates that the level of the Skagerrak should be about 
2 ft. higher than that of the open Norwegian Sea between Jan 
Mayen and the Lofoten Islands. The level of the Gulf of Finland 
at Kronstadt and of the Gulf of Bothnia at Haparanda should 
similarly be 15 in. higher than that of the Skagerrak*. Recent 
levellings along the Swedish and Danish coasts have confirmed 
the higher level of the Baltic; and the level of the Mediterranean 
has also been determined by exact measurements to be from 
15 to 24 in. lower than that of the Atlantic on account of evapora-' 
tion. ; Apart from the effects of varying precipitation • and 
evaporation the atmosphere affects sea-level also by its varying 
pressure, the difference in level of the sea-surface from this 
cause between two given points being thirteen times as great 
as the difference between the corresponding readings of the 
mercurial barometer. In the north tropical belt of high pressure 
south of the Azores the atmospheric pressure in January -is 
0*87 in. higher than in the Irminger Sea; hence the sea-level 
near the Azores is almost 1 ft. lower than in the northern sea. 
In the monsoon region, where the barometer rises 0*38 in. 
between July and January, the level of the sea falls in consequence 
by 5 in. Wind also gives rise to differences of level by driving 
the water before it, and the prevailing westerly wind of tbe^ 
southern Baltic is the chief cause of the sea-level at Kiel being 
in. lower than at Arkona on Riigen. Periodic variations 
of level due to meteorological causes account for the Baltic 
being fuller in the time of the summer rains than in winter, 
when the rivers and lakes are frozen and most of the precipitation 
on the land is in the form of snow. The range on the Arkona 
gauge is from 3-5 in. below mean level in April to 2-75 in. above 
the mean level in August. A similar range occurs on the Dutch 
coast in the North Sea, where the maximum level is reached in 
October, the month of highest rainfall, and there is a range of 
8 in. to the minimum level at the time of least rainfall in early 
spring. In the monsoon regions the half-yearly change from 
on-shore to off-shore winds produces noticeable differences in 


:er the beginning of the south-west monsoon to a minimum 
gust, the total range being 9! in. The influence of wind 
iter-level is most remarkable in heavy storms on the flat 
} of the North Sea and Baltic, when the rise may amount 
ry many feet. In the region of tropical hurricanes the 
rging wind system of a circular storm causes a heaping 
water capable of devastating the low coral islands of the 
c. On the 1st of November 1876 a cyclone acting in this 
submerged a great area of the level plain of the Ganges 
to a depth of 46 ft.; here the influence of the difference 
assure within and without the cyclone acted in the same 
ion as the wind. The old speculations as to a great differ- 
)f level between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, and 
* two sides of the Isthmus of Panama, which hindered the 
:ts for canals connecting those waters, have been proved 
)dern levelling of high precision to be totally erroneous. 
■p-sea Soundings . — The hand-lead attached to a line 
:d into fathoms was a well-known aid to navigation even 
h antiquity, and its use is mentioned in Herodotus (ii. 5) 
n the Acts of the Apostles (xxvii. 29). Greater depths 
hose usually sounded by a hand-line may possibly not have 
beyond the reach of the earlier navigators, for Strabo 
‘ of measured seas the Sardonian is the deepest with full 
lousand fathoms ” (i. 3, p. 53 Cas.). Yet we find that the 
discoverers of the modem period were only familiar with 
md-lead, and the lines in use did not exceed 200 fathoms 
gth. Ingenious devices had indeed been tried in the 17th 
ry and earlier, by which a lead thrown into the sea without 
detached a float on striking the bottom, and it was proposed 
culate the depth by the time required for the float to re- 
r. The earliest deep-sea sounding on record is that of 
.in Phipps on the 4th of September 1773 in the Norwegian 
a 65° N. 3 0 E., on his return from his expedition to Spits- 
1. He spliced together all the sounding-lines on board, 
rith a weight of 150 th attached he found bottom in 683 j 
ns and secured a sample of fine soft blue mud. He detected : 
loment of the lead touching the bottom by the sudden j 
ning in the rate at which the line ran out. Polar explorers j 
mtly repeated those experiments in deep-sea soundings, 
William Scoresby and Sir John Ross obtaining notable 
3, though not reaching depths of more than 1200 fathoms. ( 
lonour of first sounding really oceanic depths belongs to 
;mes Clark Ross, who made some excellent measurements 
y deep water, though in a few instances he overestimated 
^pth by failing to detect the moment at which the lead 
sd bottom. The pursuit of these isolated investigations 
ed a great impetus from the enthusiasm of the great Ameri- 
:eanographer Captain Matthew Fontaine Maury, U.S.N., 
lirected the whole impetuous strength of his character tq 
sk of compelling the silent depths of the ocean to tell their 
Instead of the' expensive mile-long stout hemp lines used 
>ss, Maury introduced a ball of strong twine attached to a 
n shot, which ran it out rapidly; when the bottom was 
id the twine was cut and the depth deduced from the length 
ng left in the ball on board. The time of touching bottom 
udged by timing each ioo-fathom mark and noting the 
n increasg in the time interval when the shot reached the 
n. Maury, however, recognized that in great depths 
rest guarantee of bottom having been reached was to bring 
sample of the deposit. To do this with a heavy lead 
led required a very strong hemp line, and the twine used 
American method was useless for this purpose. In 1854 
Brooke, a midshipman of theU.S.N., invented the principle 
[y foreshadowed by Nicolaus Cusanus in the 15th century 
y Robert Hooke in the 17th, of using a heavy weight so 
on the sounding-tube that it Was automatically released 
iking the bottom and left behind, while the light brass tube 
Ining a sample of the deposit was easily hauled up. This 
pie has been adopted universally for deep soundings, and 
w applied in many forms. In 1855 Maury published 


assumed an unlooked-for practical importance from the daring 
project for laying a telegraph cable between Ireland and 
Newfoundland. Deep soundings were made in the Atlantic 
for this purpose by vessels both of the British and of the American 
navies, wdiile in the Mediterranean and in the Indian Ocean 
many soundings were made in connexion with submarine 
cables to the East. Another stimulus came from the biologists, 
who began to realize the importance of a more detailed investiga- 
tion of the life conditions of organisms at great depths in the 
sea. The lead in this direction was taken by British biologists, 
beginning with Edward Forbes in 1839, and in 1868 a party on 
board H.M.S. “ Lightning ” pursued researches in the w r aters 
to the north of Scotland. In 1869 and 1870 this work was 
extended to the Irish Sea and Bay of Biscay in H.M.S. a Por- 
cupine, and to the Mediterranean in H.M.S. “ Shearwater.” 
The last-named vessel secured 157 trustworthy deep soundings, 
with samples of the deposits, and also observations of temperature 
and salinity in different depths, as well as dredgings for the 
collection of the organisms of the deep sea. 

These preliminary trips of scientific marine investigation were 
followed by the greatest purely scientific expedition ever under- 
taken, the voyage of H.M.S. “ Challenger ” round the w r orld 
under the scientific direction of Sir Wyville Thomson and the 
naval command of Sir George Nares. This epoch-making 
expedition lasted from Christmas 1872 to the end of May 1876, 
and gave the first wide and general view 7 of the physical and. 
biological conditions of the ocean as a whole. Almost simul- 
taneously with the “ Challenger,” a German expedition in S.M.S. 
“ Gazelle ” conducted observations in the South Atlantic, Indian 
and South Pacific Oceans; and the U.S.S. “ Tuscarora ” made a 
cruise in the North Pacific, sounding out lines for a projected 
Pacific cable. The successor of Sir Wyville Thomson in the 
editorship of the “ Challenger ” Reports, Sir John Murray, has 
rightly said that since the days of Columbus and Magellan no 
such revelation regarding the surface of our planet had been 
made as in that eighth decade of the 19th century. Since that 
time the British cable-ships have been busy in all the oceans 
making sections across the great expanses of water wfith ever- 
increasing accuracy, and in that work the government surveying 
ships have also been engaged, vast stretches of the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans having been opened up to knowledge byH.M.SS. 
“ Egeria,” “ Waterwitch,” “Dart,” “ Penguin,” “Stork” 
and “Investigator.” American scientific enterprise, mainly 
under the guidance of Professor Alexander Agassiz, has been 
active in the North Atlantic and especially in the Pacific Ocean, 
where very important investigations have been made. The 
eastern part of the North Atlantic has been the scene of many 
expeditions, often purely biological in their purpose, amongst 
which there may be mentioned the cruises of the “ Travailleur ” 
and “ Talisman ” under Professor Milne-Edw-ards in 1880-1883, 
and since 1887 those of the prince of Monaco in his yachts, as 
well as numerous Danish vessels in the sea between Iceland and 
Greenland, conspicuous amongst which w 7 ere the expeditions 
in 1896-1898 on board the “ Ingolf.” The Norwegian Sea w r as 
studied by the Norwegian expedition on board the “ Voringen ” 
in 1876-1878, and the north polar basin by Nansen and Sverdrup 
in the “ Fram ” in 1893-1896, the Mediterranean by the Italians 
on the “ Washington ” and by the Austrians on the “ Pola ” 
in 1890-1893, the latter carrying the investigations to the Red 
Sea in 1895-1898, w 7 hile the Russians investigated the Black 
Sea in 1890-1893. For high southern latitudes special value 
attaches to the soundings of the German deep-sea expedition 
on the “ Valdivia ” in 1898-1899, and to those of the “ Belgica ” 
in 1897-1S9S, the “ Gauss ” in 1902-1903, and the “ Scotia ” 
in 1903-1904. The soundings of the Dutch expedition on 
the “ Siboga ” during 1899-1900 in the eastern part of the 
Malay seas and those of the German surveying ship “ Planet ” 
in 1906 in the South Atlantic, Indian and North Pacific Oceans 
were notable, and Sir John Murray’s expedition on the “ Michael 
Sars ” in the Atlantic in 1910 obtained important results. 


allenger,” but they sound instead with steel piano wire 
nore than 3V to of an inch in diameter and a detachable 
seldom weighing more than 70 lb. The soundings are made 
Leans of a special machine fitted with a brake so adjusted 
the revolution of the drum is stopped automatically the 
nt the lead touches the bottom, and the depth can then be 
directly from an indicator. The line is hauled in by a steam j 
ectric winch, and the sounding-tube containing a sample 
* bottom deposit is rapidly brought on board. The sounding 
fines most frequently employed are those of Admiral 
>. Sigsbee, U.S.N., of Lucas, which was perfected in the 
*raph Construction and Maintenance Company’s ships, 
:>f the Prince of Monaco, constructed by Leblanc of Paris.' 
ttempts to dispense with a lead and line and to measure 
iepth by determining the pressure at the bottom have 
rto failed when applied to depths greater than 200 fathoms; 
v hydraulic manometer has been tried on board the German J 
jying ship “ Planet.” A. Siemens has pointed out that a 
le of the sea-bed can be delineated by taking account of 
trying strain on . a submarine cable while it is being laid, j 
;he average depth of a section can thus be ascertained with 
accuracy. All deep-sea measurements are subject to 
rtainty because the sounding machine merely measures 
ength of wire which runs out before the lead touches 
>m, and this agrees with the depth only when the wire is 
mdicular throughout its run.. It is improbable, however, 
the smooth and slender wire is much influenced by currents, 
the best deep-sea soundings may be taken as accurate to 
n 5 fathoms. 

lief 'of the Ocean Floor . — Recent soundings have shown 
the floor of the ocean on the whole lies some 2- or 3 m. 
ith the surface, and. O. Krummel has calculated the mean 
1 to be 2010 fathoms (12,060 ft.), while the mean elevation 
e surface of the continents above sea-level is only 2300 ft. 
ed from the floor of the ocean the continental block would j 
appear as a great plateau rising to a height of 14,360 ft. I 
jrtheless, the greatest depths of the ocean below sea-level 
Le greatest heights of the land above it are of the same order 
ignitude, the summit of Mount Everest rising to 29,000 ft. 
e the sea-level, while the Nero Deep near Guam sinks to 
10 ft. (5268 fathoms) below sea-level. Of course the area 
reat heights is very much less than the area at corre- 
iing depths. Above the height of 15,000 ft. there 
800,000 sq. km. (310,000 sq. m.), and below the 
1 of 15,000 ft. there are 120,000,006 sq. km. (46,300,000 
i.); above the height of 20,000 ft. there are on the whole 
ce of the earth only 33,000 sq. km. (12,800 sq. m.), 

\ below the depth of 20,000 ft. there are no less than 
>,ooo sq. km. (2,100,000 sq. m.). According to Kriimmel r s 
.lation the areas of the ocean beyond various depths are 
Hows: — ■* 


Fathoms. 

sq. km. 

sq. st. m. 

More than 
100 

500 
1000 
1500 
2000 ! 

2500 
3000 

3500 

4000 

350.500.000 

319.500.000 

304.000. 000 

276.500.000 

215.000. 000 1 

120.000. 000 
22,500,000 

3,000,000 

1,200,000 

135,300,000 

123.400.000 

117.400.000 
106,800,000. 

83,000,000 

46,300,000 

8.700.000 

1.200.000 
460,000 


l the whole the floor of the ocean is very smooth in its 
>urs, and great stretches can almost be called level. Modern 
etry has introduced the calculation of the mean angle of 
lope of a given uneven surface provided that maps can 
•epared showing equidistant contour lines. If the distance 
een the contour lines is h and the length of the individual 
>ur lines /, the sum of their lengths 2 (J), and A the area 


Calculating from sheet A I of the Prince of Monaco’s Atlas of 
Ocean Depths / Krummel obtained a mean angle of slope of 
o° 27' 44" or an a verage fall of 1 in 124 for the North Atlantic 
between o° and 47 0 N., the enclosed seas being left out of account. 
In the same way a mean angle of slope of approximately half a 
degree was found for the Adriatic and the Black Sea. Large 
angles of slope may, however, occur on the flanks of oceanic 
islands and the continental borders. On the submarine slopes 
leading up to isolated volcanic islands angles of 15 0 to 20° are 
not uncommon, at St Helena the slopes run up to 38!° and 
even 40°, at Tristan d’Acunha to 335°. E. Hull found a mean 
angle of slope of 13 0 to 14 0 for the edge of the continental shelf 
off the west coast of Europe, and off Cape Torinana (43 0 4'N.) 
as much as 34 0 . Where the French telegraph cable between 
Brest and New York passes from the continental shelf of the 
Bay of Biscay to the depths of the Atlantic the angle of slope is 
from 30° to 41°. Such gradients are of a truly mountainous 
character, the angle of slope from the Eibsee to the Zugspitze 
is 30°, and that from Alpiglen station to the summit of the 
Eiger is 42 0 . Particularly steep slopes are found in the case of 
submarine domes, usually incomplete volcanic cones, and there 
have been cases in which after such a dome has been discovered 
by the soundings of a surveying ship it could not be found again 
as its whole area was so small and the deep floor of the ocean 
from which it rose so flat that an error of 2 or 3 m. in the position 
of the ship would prevent any irregularity of the bottom from 
appearing. While such steep mountain walls are found in the 
bed of the ocean it must be remembered that they are very 
exceptional, and except where there are great dislocations of 
the submarine. crust or volcanic outbursts the forms of the ocean 
floor are incomparably gentler in their outlines than those of 
the continents. Being protected by the water from the rapid 
subaerial erosion which sharpens the features of the land, and 
■subjected to the regular accumulation of deposits, the whole 
ocean floor has assumed some approach to uniformity. Still 
there are everywhere gentle inequalities on the smoothest ocean 
floor which give to its greater features a distinct relief. 

In spite of the increase of deep-sea soundings in the last few 
decades, they are still very irregularly distributed in the open 
ocean, and the attempt to draw isobaths (lines of equal depth) 
on a chart of the world is burdened with many difficulties which 
can only be evaded by the widest generalizations. Bearing this 
caution in mind the existing bathymetrical charts, amongst which 
that of the prince of Monaco stands first, give a very fair idea of 
the great features of the bed of the oceans. A definite termin- 
ology for the larger forms of sub-oceanic relief was put forward 
by the International Geographical Congress at Berlin in 1899 
and adopted by that at Washington in 1004. Equivalent 
terms, which are not necessarily identical or literal translations, 
were adopted for the English, French and German languages, 
the equivalence being closest and most systematic between the 
English and German terms. 

The larger forms designated by special generic terms include 
the following. The continental shelf is the gentle slope which 
extends from the edge of the land to a depth usually about 100, 
though in some cases as much as 300 fathoms, and is there 
demarcated by an abrupt increase in the steepness of the slope 
to ocean depths. In the deep sea two types of feature are 
recognized under the general names of depression and elevation. 
The depression is distinguished according to form and slope 
as (1) a basin when of a roughly round outline, (2) a trough 
when wide and elongated, or (3) a trench when narrow and 
elongated lying along the edge of a continent. The extension 
of a basin or trough stretching towards the continent is termed 
an embaymeni when relatively wide and a gully when narrow’ 
The elevation includes (1) the gently swelling rise which separates 

1 Carte generate batkymetrique des oceans dressee par ordre de S.A . 5 . 
le Prince Albert de Monaco , 24 sheets (Paris, 1904). 



ssions, and (3) the plateau or wide elevation rising steeply 
. sides from a depression. The deepest part of a depression 
med a deep , and the highest part of an elevation when not 
ing the surface a height . In addition to these large * forms 
minor forms must be recognized. Amongst these are the 
an isolated elevation rising steeply but not coming within 
athoms of the surface; the bank, an elevation coming 
r the surface than 100 fathoms, but not so near as 6 fathoms; 
inally the skoal or reef , which comes within 6 fathoms of 
.rface, and so may constitute a danger to shipping. Similarly 
ay note the caldron or small steep depression of a round out- 
and the furrow or long narrow groove in the continental 

rording to the resolutions of the International Geographical 
ress the larger individual forms which have been described 
meric terms shall have specific names of a purely geo- 
ical character; but in the case of the minor forms the 
s of ships and persons are considered applicable. In 1899 
apan published a chart of the oceans with a suggested 
nclature based on these principles; and the larger forms in 
rince of Monaco’s great chart also are named in accordance 
the rule. Although put forward by the highest inter- 
nal authority recognized by geographers the system of 
nclature has not been adopted universally. In particular 
ohn Murray considers that only deeps exceeding 3000 
ms in depth should be named, and in his charts he has 
d these deeps after persons w'hether the individuals thus 
ired had themselves discovered or explored the deeps in' 
ion or not. Some of the “ deeps ” to which names have 
given disappear or are divided into two or three smaller 
when the contour lines representing hundreds of fathoms 
ranslated into contour lines representing hundreds of 
:s. A similar change in the contour lines may result from 
institution of lines in fathoms for those originally drawm 
etres, and hence it is extremely desirable that specific 
s should only be given to such features as are pronounced 
;h to appear on maps drawn with either unit. For the 
of uniformity it is to be hoped that the system of nomen- 
■e recommended by the International Geographical Congress 
ltimately be adopted. 

2 continental shelves are parts of the great continental 
5 which have been covered by the sea in comparatively 
t times, and their surface consequently presents many 
irities to that of the land, modified of course by the de- 
lve and constructive work of the waters. Waves and tidal 
ats produce their full effects in that region, and in high 
des the effect of transport of materials by ice is very 
dant; while in the warm water of the tropics the reef- 
hg animals and plants (corals and calcareous algae) carry 
eir work most effectively there. The continental shelves 
le not only the oceanic border of the continents but also 
areas of the enclosed seas and particularly of the fringing 
the origin of which through secular subsidence is often very 
y apparent, as for instance in the North Sea and the 
lying off the mouth of the English Channel. A closer 
tigation of the numerous long, narrow banks which lie off 
lemish coast and the Thames estuary shows that they are 
osed of fragments of rock abraded and transported by tidal 
ats and storms in the same way that the chalk and lime- 
worn off from the eastern continuation of the island of 
oland during the last two centuries has been reduced to the 
e gravel of the off-lying Dune. Numerous old river valleys 
turrows entrenched in the continental shelf bear witness 
> land origin. Such valleys are very clearly indicated in 
elts of the western Baltic by furrows a thousand yards wide 
twenty to thirty fathoms deeper than the neighbouring 
ed. Amongst the best known of the furrows of the con- 
tal shelf are the Cape Breton Deep, in the Bay of Biscay, 
fudson Furrow, southward of New York, the so-called Congo 
n, the Swatch of No Ground off the Ganges delta, the I 


Norway, Iceland and the west of Scotland, as well as in the 
Firth of Forth and Moray Firth. 

The seaward edge of the continental shelf often falls steeply 
to the greatest depths of the ocean, and not infrequently forms 
the slope cf a trench , a form of depression which has usually a 
steep slope towards a continent or an island-bearing rise on one 
side and a gentler slope towards the general level of the ocean 
on the other. All the greatest depths of ocean, Le . all soundings 
exceeding 4000 fathoms, occur in trenches, and there are only a 
few small trenches known (on the west coast of Central America) 
in which the maximum depth is less than 3000 fathoms. Most 
trenches are narrow’, but of considerable length, and their steeper 
side is believed to be due in every case to a great fracture of the 
earth’s crust. Strong evidence of this is afforded by the associa- 
tion of some of the depressions, notably the Japan Trench and 
the Atacama Trench, with the origin of frequent submarine 
earthquakes. Troughs and rises are features of more frequent 
occurrence and are best described as they occur in the particular 
oceans. 

In the Atlantic the prevailing meridianal direction of the shore 
lines extends to the submarine features also. Captain Sherard 
Osborn in 1870 was the first to recognize that the North Atlantic 
Basin was divided by a central rise running generally from north 
to south into two parallel depressions. In 1 876 the “ Challenger ” 
expedition found that a similar configuration exists in the 
South Atlantic also. As the result of all the deep-sea surveys 
now available we know that the central rise of the Atlantic 
starts from Iceland as the Reykianes Ridge with less than 1000 
fathoms of water over it in most parts and runs south-westward 
until in 51 0 N. it widens into what was called by Maury the 
Telegraph Plateau. Continuing southwards the rise joins the 
Azores Plateau, which has in parts a very marked relief, and 
runs thence southward almost exactly in the middle of the 
ocean, becoming gradually lower as it goes. As far as 29 0 N. 
the depth over it is less than 1500 fathoms, thence to 12 0 N. the 
depths are between 1500 and 2000 fathoms, and then it rises 
again to about 1500 fathoms and runs eastward under the name 
of the Equatorial Ridge. Crossing the equator in 13 0 W. the 
rise resumes a southerly direction and from Ascension to Tristan 
d’Acunha, the depth is in many places less than 1500 fathoms. 
The soundings of Bruce’s Antarctic expedition in the “ Scotia ” 
showed that the rise cannot be traced beyond 55 0 S. where the 
depths increase rapidly to over 2000 fathoms. The whole length 
of the rise which divides the Atlantic into an eastern and a 
western basin may be taken as 7500 nautical miles. Between 
3o°and 40° S. two lateral ridges diverge from the great Atlantic 
rise, the Rio Grande ridge towards the notth-west and the 
Walfisch ridge towards the north-east. The existence of the 
latter, which extends to the African continent, was announced 
by Sir Wyville Thomson in 1876 as a result of his discussion of 
the deep-sea temperature observations of the “ Challenger ” 
expedition, though the face w r as not confirmed by soundings 
until many years later. 

The West Atlantic Trough lying on the western side of the 
Central Rise widens in the north into the North American Basin, * 
and its greatest depths appears to be in the Porto Rico Trench, 
where in 1882 Capt. W. H. Brownson, U.S.N., obtained a sounding 
of 4561 fathoms in 19 0 36' N., 66° 26' W. The Brazilian Basin 
has also a large area lying at a depth greater than 2500 fathoms 
and culminates in the Rcmanche Deep close to the Equatorial 
Ridge in o° 11' S., 18 0 15' W. with a depth of 4030 fathoms. 
The Eastern- Atlantic Trough cannot boast of such great depths 
though the Peake Deep with 3284 fathoms sinks abruptly from 
the Azores Plateau in 43 0 9 ' N., 19 0 45' W., and several soundings 
exceeding 2700 fathoms have been obtained in the Bay of 
Biscay east of the meridian of 5 0 E. The North African Basin 
has several deeps with more than 3300 fathoms to the north- 
west and the south-west of the Cape Verde Islands, but the South 
African Basin is less deep. In the South Atlantic there is no 
connexion between the Central Rise and the Antarctic Shelf, 


ng 2500 fathoms and reaching in places 3100. The Gape 
gk runs northward from this basin. It was long believed 
le strength of a sounding of ‘‘ 4000 fathoms, no bottom ” 
ted by Sir James Ross in 68° 22' S., 12 0 49' W., that the 
-Atlantic Basin was of enormous depth, but W. S. Bruce, 
e “ Scotia,” showed in 1904 that the real depth at that point 
ly 2660 fathoms. 

the Indian Ocean the Kerguelen Rise stretches broadly 
iward, east of the island which gives it a name, to the 
retie Shelf with the greatest . depths upon it usually less 
2000 fathoms, and it stretches northward beyond New 
;erdam to 30° S. This rise is separated from the Crozet 
by a depression extending to 2675 fathoms, through which 
Kerguelen Trough (which lies north of Kerguelen) is brought 
free communication with the I ndo- Atlantic Antarctic ! 
1. The greater part of the Indian Ocean is occupied by 
great Indian Basin, which covers 35,000,0 90 sq. km. 
00,600 sq. m.) and extends from the Chagos Islands eastward 
ustralia and south-eastward to Tasmania. The Australian 
: rises steeply as a rule from depths of 2500 to 3000 fathoms, 
oad depression with depths of from 3300 to 3500 fathoms 

0 the east of the Cocos Islands and extends into the angle 
een the Malay Archipelago and Australia. On the north 
depression sinks into the long and narrow Sunda Trench 

1 of Java, and here in io° 15' S., 108° 5' E., the German 
sying-ship “ Planet ” obtained a sounding of 3828 fathoms 
jo6. The Sunda Trench is distinguished by the wave-like 
guration of its floor, and this wave-like character is con- 
id to the westward of Sumatra with islands rising from the 
3r portions. The western part of the Indian Ocean has been 
n by the surveys cf H.M.S. “ Sealark ” and the German 
sying-ship “ Planet ” to have a somewhat complicated 
guration, the island groups and banks of atolls which 
r‘ there rising abruptly as a rule from depths of about 2000 
)'ms or more. Between the Seychelles and Sokotra (o°— 
r .) there are great stretches of the ocean floor forming an 
st level expanse at a depth of 2800 fathoms. The Arabian 
and Gulf of Aden are also very uniform with depths of 

.t 1900 fathoms, while the floor of the Bay of Bengal rises 
gradually northwards and is 1000 fathoms deep close up 
tfe Ganges Shelf. 

le Pacific Ocean consists mainly of one enormous basin 
ided on the west by New Zealand and the Tonga, Marshall 
Marianne ridges, on the north by the festoons of islands 
ring off the North Pacific fringing seas, on the east by the 
t of North America and the great Easter Island Rise and 
he south by the Antarctic Shelf. The total area of. this 
1 is about 80,000,000 sq. km. (30,000,000 sq. m.), its surface 
g almost twice that of Asia. Half of this basin lies deeper 
2750 fathoms, and the greater part of it belongs to the 
hern hemisphere. From the floor of this vast and profound 
ession numerous isolated volcanic cones rise with abrupt 
ss, and even between the islands of the Hawaiian group 
3 are depths of more than 2000 fathoms. The Society 
ids arid Tahiti crown a rise coming within 1500 fathoms of 
surface, two similar rises form the foundation of the Paumotu 
p where Agassiz found soundings of 2187 fathoms between 
okau and Hao. This greatest of ocean basins contains 
the largest and deepest trenches. The Tuscarora Deep of 
Japan Trench (4655 fathoms in 44 0 55' N., 152 0 26' E.) was 
;d for many years as the deepest depression of the earth’s 
t. This great trench is continued along the Luchu Islands 
re the cable-steamer Stephan ” sounded in 4080 fathoms, 
through the Bonin Trench ^with a maximum of 3595 fathoms) 
le famous Marianne Trench in which the U.S.S. “ Nero ” 
I99 found 5269 fathoms in 12 0 43' N., 145 0 49' E., the greatest 
h yet measured. The northern part of the Marianne Trench 
5 to a wave-like configuration of the ocean floor, the depth 
he east of Saipan being over 4300 fathoms, followed by 
se to 1089 fathoms and then a descent to 3167 fathoms. 


To the east of the Philippines a’ sounding of 3490 fathoms is 
found close to the Strait of St Bernardino and north-east of 
Talaut there is a trench with 4648 fathoms. To the north-east 
the Japan Trench adjoins the Aleutian Trench, where a depth 
of 4038 fathoms has been found south-west of Attu. Trenches 
of great size also occur south of the equator. The Tong^, and 
Kermadec trenches, both deeper than 4000 fathoms, stretch 
from the Samoa Islands southwards toward New Zealand for a 
distance of 1600 nautical miles. The deepest sounding obtained 
in the Tonga Trench is 5022 fathoms in 23 0 39*4' S., 175 0 4' W., 
and in the Kermadec Trench, 5155 fathoms, 30° 27-7' S., 
176° 39' W. The steep western sides of these trenches often 
show an angle of slope of 7 0 . 

The south-western part of the Pacific Ocean has a very rich 
and diversified submarine relief, abounding in, small basins 
separated by ridges and rises. There are no depths, however, 
much exceeding 2500 fathoms amongst these depressions. The 
south-eastern part of the Pacific is mainly occupied by the 
Easter Island Rise with depths rarely so great as 2000 fathoms; 
but dose to the continent of South America the Atacama Trench 
is a typical example of the deepest form of depression culminating 
with 4175 fathoms in 25 0 42' S., 71 0 31-5' W. The Pacific 
Antarctic Basin occupies the vast region south of 50° S. right 
up to the Antarctic Shelf, with depths ranging down to 2500- 
3000 fathoms, and communicating with the main Pacific Basin 
to the east of New Zealand. 

The greatest of the intercontinental seas, the Arctic, comes 
nearest to oceanic conditions in the extent arid depth of its 
depressions. The soundings of Nansen and Sverdrup on the 
“ Fram ” expedition indicate that northward from the Siberian 
Shelf the great North Polar Basin has an area of about 4,000,000 
sq. km. (1,500,000 sq. m.) with depths down to 2200 fathoms. 
A rise between Spitsbergen and Greenland separates the Nor- 
wegian Trough (greatest depth 2005 fathoms in 68° 21' N., 
2 0 5' W.) which in turn is divided from the Atlantic by the 
WyviUe Thomson Ridge which runs between the Faeroe and 
Shetland islands and is covered by only 314 fathoms, of water at 
the deepest point. The ridge across .Denmark Strait west of 
Iceland nowhere exceeds 300 fathoms in depth, so that the 
deeper water of the North Polar Basin is effectively separated 
from that of the Atlantic. A third small basin occupies Baffin 
Bay and contains a maximum depth of 1050 fathoms. Depths 
of from roo to 300 fathoms are not uncommon amongst the 
channels of the Arctic Archipelago north of North America, 
and Bering Strait, through which the surface water of the Arctic 
Sea meets that of the Pacific, is only 28 fathoms deep. 

The Central American Sea communicates with the Atlantic 
through the channels between the Antilles, none of which is 
quite 1000 fathoms deep, and it sinks to a depth of 2843 fathoms 
in the Caribbean Basin, 3428 fathoms in the Cayman Trench 
and 2080 fathoms in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Austral-Asiatic or Malay Sea is occupied by a great shelf 
in the region west of Borneo and north of Java, while in the east 
there are eight abruptly sunk basins of widely different size. 
The China Sea on the north has a maximum depth of 2715 
fathoms off the Philippines, the Sulu Basin reaches 2550 fathoms, 
and the Celebes Basin 2795 fathoms. Some of the channels 
between the islands are of very great depth, Macassar Strait 
exceeding 1000 fathoms, the Molucca Passage exceeding 2000 
fathoms, and the Halmahera Trough sinking as deep as 2575 
fathoms. The deepest of all is the Banda Basin, a large area of 
which lies below 2500 fathoms and reaches 3557 fathoms in the 
Kei Trench. A depth of 2789 fathoms also occurs north of 
Flores. The borders of the .Malay Sea are everywhere shallower 
on the side of the Indian Ocean than on that of the Pacific, and 
consequently water from the Pacific preponderates in , the 
depths. 

The Mediterranean Sea, the best-known member of the inter- 
continental class, is separated from the Atlantic Ocean by a 
ridge running from Cape Spartel to Cape Trafalgar on which 


lt off Gibraltar. The Balearic Basin, between Spain and the 
bearing Corsica and Sardinia, has a maximum depth of 
; fathoms, and the Tyrrhenian Basin between that rise, 
/ and Sicily deepens to 2040 fathoms. The larger Eastern 
literranean Basin stretches eastward from Sicily with large 
ts more than 2000 fathoms below the surface, and the greatest 
h ascertained during the detailed researches of the Austrian 
dition on board the “ Pola ” was 2046 fathoms in 35 0 44-8' 
21 0 46-8' E. The Adriatic Sea though very shallow in the 
h deepens southward to about 900 fathoms, and the Aegean 
has a maximum depth of 1230 fathoms north of Crete. The 
k Sea, connected with the Mediterranean by long and narrow 
mels, is occupied in the north by an extensive shelf on which 


he extremely shallow Gulf of Azov; but the greater part of 
ea consists of a deep basin, the central part of which is an 
st flat expanse at a uniform depth of 1220 fathoms, 
te smaller enclosed seas are for the most part very shallow. 
Persian Gulf nowhere exceeds 50 fathoms, the southern 
of Hudson Bay does not exceed 100 fathoms except at one 
though in the less-known fjords of the northern part depths 
> 200 fathoms have been reported. The Baltic Sea exceeds 
thorns in few places except the broad central portion, though 
. caldron-like depressions here and there may sink below 
athoms. The Red Sea on the other hand, though shut off 
the Indian Ocean by shallows of the Strait of Bab-el-' 
ieb w r ith little more than 100 fathoms, sinks to a very 
derable depth in its central trough, which reaches 1209 
ms in 20 0 N. . 

e fringing seas as a rule show little variety of submarine 
. The Bass Sea (Bass Strait), Irish Sea and North Sea lie 
Le continental shelf. In the North Sea the depth of 100 
ms is only exceeded to any extent in the Norwegian gully, 
1 has a maximum depth of 383 fathoms in the Skagerrack. 


chain of islands separating them from the ocean runs a narrow 
and deep trough. In the Bering Sea the trough north of Buldir 
in the Aleutian Islands sinks to 2237 fathoms, and in the Sea of 
Okhotsk, north-west of the Kuriles, to 1859 fathoms. Similar 
conditions prevail in the East China Sea and the Andaman Sea. 
The Sea of Japan has a wide shelf only in the north, the central 
part forms a broad basin with depths of 1650 fathoms. The 
Laurentian Sea (Gulf of St Lawrence) has a narrow' branching 
gully running between wide shelves, in which a depth of 312 
fathoms is found south of Anticosti. 

The area, general depth and total volume of the oceans and 
principal seas have been recalculated by Krummel, and the 
accompanying table presents these figures. 

Oceanic Deposits. — It has 
long been known that the 
deposits tvhich carpet the 
floor of the ocean differ in 
different places, and. coast- 
ing sailors have been accus- 
tomed from time immemorial 
to use the lead not. only to 
ascertain the depth of the 
water but also to obtain 
samples of the bottom, the 
appearance of w r hich is often 
characteristic of the locality. 
In depths down to ico 
fathoms the old-fashioned 
hand-lead, hollow below 7 and 
“ armed ” with tallow, suffices 
to bring up a sample large 
enough to be recognizable. 
Captain Phipps in 1773 
secured samples of soft blue 
clay in this manner from a 
depth of 683 fathoms, but 
as a rule when sounding in 
great depths the sample is 
washed off the tallow before 
it can be brought on board. 
Various devices have con- 
sequently been attached to 
leads intended to catch and 
hold the material wffien soft 
enough to be penetrated. 
One of the most effective 
early forms wras the snapper 
or “ deep-sea clamm v of 
Sir John Ross, a pair of 
powerful spring jaws held 
apart by an arrangement wLich when released on striking the 
bottom allowed the jaws to close, biting out and holding securely 
a substantial portion of the ground. A simpler form of collector, 
now almost universally used, is a plain brass tube “which is driven 
into the bottom of the sea by the weight of the sounding lead, 
and in “which the deposit may be retained b}' a valve or other 
contrivance, though in many cases friction alone suffices to hold 
the punched-out core. Larger quantities of deposit may be 
conveniently collected by means of the dredge, which can be 
worked in any depth and brings up large stones, concretionary 
nodules or fossils, of the existence of which a sounding-tube 
could give no indication. 

The voyage of the “ Challenger” supplied for the first, time 
the nucleus of a collection of deep-sea deposits sufficient to serve 
as the basis for comprehensive classification and mapping. 
The “ Challenger” collections supplemented by those of other 
expeditions and of many telegraph and surveying-ships w 7 ere 
studied in detail by Sir John Murray and Professor A. Renard, 
whose monograph, 1 published in 1891, laid the foundations and 
1 “ Challenger ” Reports , “ Deep Sea Deposits.” 


Mean Depths of Oceans and Seas . 


Name. 

Depth. 

Fathoms. 

Area. 

Volume. 

sq. km. 

sq. st. m. 

cb. km. 

cb. st. m. 

antic Ocean .... 
ian Ocean . . . 

;ific Ocean .... 

2110 

2148 

2240 

81,657,800 

73,441,960 

1 65. 7 1 5. 490 

31,529,390 

28,357,150 

63,985.370 

314,821,680 

288,527,610 

678,837,190 

75 . 533.900 

69,225,200 

162,870,600 

)ceans 

2186 

320,815,250 

123,871,910 

1,282,186,480 

307,629,700 

tic Sea 

lay Sea ... ... 

itral American Sea 
diterranean Sea . 

640 

595 

1143 

782 

14.352.340 

8,125,060 

4.584.570 

2.967.570 

5,541,630 

3,137,210 

1,770,170 

1,145,830 

16,794,140 

8,848,1x0 

9 , 579,490 

4,249,020 

4.029.400 
2,122,900 

2.298.400 

1.019.400 

racontinental Seas 

718 

30,029,540 

11,595,840 

39,470,760 

9,470,100 

tic Sea 

dson Bay . 

L Sea 

sian Gulf . 

30 

70 

267 

14 

406,720 

1,222,610 

458,480 

232,850 

157.040 

472,070 

177,030 

89,910 

22,360 

156,690 

223,810 

5 , 9*0 

5,360 

37,590 

53.700 

1,420 

iller Enclosed Seas 

96 

2, 320,660 

896,050 

408,770 

98,070 

Enclosed Seas 

674 

32,350,200 

12,490,890 

39,879,530 

9,568,170 

mg Sea . . . . .. 

10t.sk Sea .... 
an Sea . . . ■ • . 

t China Sea .... 
la man Sea .... 
ifornian Gulf 

*th Sea ..... 
h Sea . . . . 

irentian Sea .... 
s,Sea‘ 

790 

694 

837 

97 

426 

540 

5 i 

34 

70 

39 

2, 274,800 
1,507,610 
1,043,820 
1,242,480 
790,550 
166,790 
57 1. 910 
213,380 
219,300 
83,170 

878,340 
582,1 10 
403,040 
479 , 74 ° 
3 ° 5.240 
64,400 
* 220,820 

82,390 
84,670 
32,1 10 

3,286,230 

1,895,100 

1,597,040 

219,820 

615,910 

164,590 

53,730 

13,320 

28,100 
, 6,020 

788,500 

454.700 

383,200 

52,700 

147.770 

39.490 

12,890 

3,200 

6,740 

1,440 

Fringing Seas 

53 i 

8,113,810 

3,132,860 

7,879,860 

1,890,630 

3 (Enclosed and Fringing) . 

^45 

40,464,010 

15.623,750 

47 . 759.390 

11,458,800 

irosphere .... 

20x3 

361,279,160 

* 39495,660 

!. 329 , 945, 870 

319,087,500 


account both of the origin and of the distribution in depth 
various deposits, thus: — 

1 . Red Clay. 

2. Radiolarian Ooze 

3 . Diatom Ooze 

4. Globigerina Ooze 

2P Sea Deposits J 5. Pteropod Ooze 

;yond 100 fathoms) | 6. Blue Mud 

7. Red Mud 

8. Green Mud 

q. Volcanic Mud 

_ 10. Coral Mud 

llow Water") 

iposits (in . less V- Sands, gravels, muds, Sic. 
m 100 fathoms) J 

[■oral Deposits'] 

stween high and > Sands, gravels, muds, &c. 
v-water marks) J 

nel prefers to simplify this by grouping the deposits in 
e category arranged according to their position into: 

Littoral (including Murray and Renard’s littoral and shallow 
deposits [II*. and III.]). 

Hemipelagic (including Nos. 6-10 of Deep Sea Deposits). 
Eupelagic (including Nos. 1-5 of Deep Sea Deposits). 

defined the hemipelagic deposits are those which occur 
iral on the slope from the continental shelves to the ocean 
. and also in the deep basins of enclosed and fringing seas, 
upelagic deposits are subdivided by Kriimmel into two 
groups; (a) epilophic ,* including the pteropod, globigerina 
iatom oozes occurring on the rises and ridges and in the 
;ep troughs, (b) Abyssal , including the radiolarian ooze 
d clay of the deepest abysses. 

littoral deposits include those of the actual shore on the 
>f the waves and of the surface of the continental shelf. 

■e Deposits are the product of the waste of the land arranged 
:dded by the action of currents or tidal streams. On the 
coast of high latitudes blocks of stone detached by frost 
the beach and becoming embedded in ice during winter 
en drifted out to sea and so carry the shore deposits to 
listance from the land. Similar effects are produced along 
ilder-clay cliffs of the Baltic. Where the force of the waves 
beach produces its full effect the coarser material gets 
.own to gravel, sand and silt, the finest particles remaining 
ispended in the water to be finally deposited as mud in 
)ays. A particularly fine-grained mud is formed on the 
ists of the eastern border of the North Sea by a mixture of 
test sediment carried down by the slow-running rivers 
he calcareous or siliceous remains of plankton. Pure 
ous sand and calcareous mud are formed by wave action, 
shores of coral islands where the only material available 
il and the accompanying calcareous algae, Crustacea,,, 
:s and other organisms secreting carbonate of lime. 

limestones are being produced in this way and also in 
'laces by the precipitation of calcium carbonate by sodium 
monium carbonate which has been carried into the sea 
cned by organisms. The precipitated carbonate may 
lerate on mineral or organic grains which serve as nuclei, 
Lay form a sheet of hard deposit on the bottom as occurs 
Red Sea, off Florida, and round many coral islands in 
cific. Only the sand and the finest-grained sediments 
shore zone are carried outwards over the continental 
y the. tides or by the reaction-currents along the bottom 
by on-shore winds. The very finest sediment is kept in 
of movement until it drops into the gulleys or furrows 
shelf, where it can come to rest together with the finer 
nts of the remains of littoral or bank vegetation. Thus 
ned the “ mud-holes ” of the Hudson Furrow 7 so welcome 
les telling their position to ship captains making New 
arbour in a fog. Sand may be taken as the predominating 
on the continental shelves, often with a large admixture 
ains of calcareous organisms, for instance the deposits 
d made up of nullipores off the coasts of Brittany and 
elle Isle. Amongst the most widely distributed of the 
1 £7 r£ X 6 <f>oLs — -on the threshold. 


A. Pelagic Deposits 
( formed in deep water 
remote from land) 


B. Terrigenous De- 
posits (formed in 
deep or shallow water 
close to land) 
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United States and on the Agulhas Bank, where the amount of 
calcium phosphate in the nodules is as much as 50%. Sir John 
Murray finds the source of the phosphoric acid to be the decom- 
position of large quantities of animal matter, and he illustrates 
this by the well-known circumstance of the death of vast shoals 
of fish when warm GulFStream water displaces the cold current 
w T hich usually extends to the American coast. Glacial detritus 
naturally plays a great part in the deposits on the polar 
continental shelves. 

Hemipelagic .deposits are a mixture of deposits of terrigenous 
and pelagic origin. The most abundant of the terrigenous 
materials are the finest particles of clay and calcium carbonate 
as well as fragments derived from land vegetation, of which 
twigs, leaves, &c., may form a perceptible proportion as far as 
200 m. from land. Blue mud, according to Murray and Renard, 
is usually of a blue or slaty or grey-green colour w’hen fresh, 
the upper surface having, however, a reddish tint. . The blue 
colouring substance is ferrous sulphide, the upper reddish layer 
contains more ferric oxide, which the predominance of decom- 
posing organic matter in the substance of the mud reduces to 
ferrous oxide and . subsequently by further action to sulphide. 
The proportion of calcium carbonate varies greatly according 
to the amount of foraminifera and other calcareous organisms 
which it contains. Blue mud prevails in large areas of the 
Pacific Ocean, from the Galapagos Islands to Acapulco. In the 
Indian Ocean it covers the Bay of Bengal, the Arabian Gulf, 
the Mozambique Channel and the region to the south-west of 
Madagascar. In the Atlantic it is the characteristic deposit 
of the slopes of continental shelves of western Europe and of 
New England, being largely mixed with ice-borne material to 
the south of Newfoundland. It is particularly in evidence round 
the whole of the Antarctic Shelf, where it occurs down to depths 
of 2500 fathoms. It is the chief deposit, according to Nansen, 
of the North Polar Basin and, according to Schmelck and 
Boggild, of the Norwegian Sea also, where it is largely mixed 
with the shells of the bottom-living foraminifer Biloculina. 
Max Weber states that blue mud' occurs in the deep basins of 
the eastern part of the Malay Sea. In the form of volcanic 
mud it is common round the high volcanic islands of the South- 
Western Pacific. 

Red mud may be classed as a variety of blue mud, from which 
it differs -on account of the larger proportion of ochreous sub- 
stance and the absence of sufficient organic matter to reduce 
the whole of the ferric oxide. This variety surrounds the 
tropical parts of the continental shelves of South America, 
South Africa and eastefn China. 

Green mud differs to a greater extent from the blue mud, and 
owes its characteristic nature and colour to the presence of 
glauconite, which is formed inside the cases of foraminifera, 
the spines of echini and the spicules of sponges in a manner not 
yet understood. It occurs in such abundance in certain geological 
formations as to give rise to the name of green-sand. Green mud 
abounds off the east coast of North America seawards of Cape 
Hatteras, also to the north of Cuba, and on the west off the coast 
of California. The “ Challenger 99 expedition found it on the 
Agulhas Bank, on the eastern coasts of Australia, Japan, South 
America and on the west coast of Portugal. When the pro- 
portion of calcium carbonate in the blue mud is considerable 
there results a calcareous ooze, which when found on the con- 
tinental slope and in enclosed seas is largely composed of remains 
of deep-sea corals and bottom-living foraminifera, pelagic 
organisms including pteropods being less frequently represented. 
The floors of the Caribbean, Cayman and Mexican Basins in 
the Central American Sea are covered with a white calcareous 
ooze, wTich is clearly distinguished from the eupelagic pteropod 
and globigerina oozes by the presence of abundant large mineral 
particles and the remains of land plants. In this deposit the 
occurrence of calcareous concretions is very characteristic, as 
L. F, de Pour tales pointed out in 1870; they consist of remains 
of deep-sea corals, serpulae, echinoderms and mollusca united 


passing into a grey, marly slime in the Tyrrhenian Basin 
eplaced by a typical calcareous ooze in the Eastern Basin, 
bottom of the Black Sea is covered by a stiff 1 blue mud in 
l Sir John Murray found much sulphide of iron, 1 grains 
ledles of pyrites making up nearly 50% of the deposit, 
there are also grains of amorphous calcium carbonate 
ntly precipitated from the water. The formation of the 
mud is largely aided by the putrefaction of organic matter, 
is a result the water deeper than 120 fathoms is extra- 
arily deficient in dissolved oxygen and abounds in sul- 
:tted hydrogen, the formation of which is brought about 
special bacterium, the only form of life found at depths 
?r than 120 fathoms in the Black Sea. 
the Red Sea the “ Pola ” expedition discovered a calcareous 
similar to that of the Mediterranean, and the formation 
stony crust by precipitation of calcium and magnesium 
nates may be recognized as giving origin to a recent 
lite. 

3 terrigenous ingredients in the deposits become less and 
bund ant as one goes farther into the deep ocean and away 
the continental margins. Still, according to Murray and 
5, finely divided colloidal clay is to be found in all parts 
j ocean however remote from land, though in very small 
nt, and there is less in tropical than in cooler waters. A 
:e fraction is always separating out of the water, and as a 
jious length of time may be accepted for the accomplish- 
of all the chemical and physical processes in the deep sea. 
ust take account of the gradual accumulation of even this 
:esimal precipitation. As well as the finest of terrigenous 
here is present in sea- water far from land a different clay 
id from the decomposition of volcanic material. Volcanic 
thrown into the air settles out slowly, and some of the 
cts of submarine and littoral volcanoes, like pumice-stone, 
>s a remarkable power of floating and may drift into any 
of the ocean before they become waterlogged and sink, 
his inconceivably slowly-growing <• deposit of inorganic 
•ial over the ocean floor there is added an overwhelmingly 
rapid contribution of the remains of calcareous and 
>us planktonic and benthonic organisms, which tend to 
the slower accumulating material under a blanket of 
;erina, pteropod, diatom or radiolarian ooze. When those 
its of organic origin are wanting or have been removed, 
:d clay composed of the mineral constituents is found alone. 
1 remarkable geographical fact that on the rises and in the 
> of moderate depth of the open ocean the organic oozes 
nderate, but in the abysmal depressions below 2500 or 
fathoms, whether these lie in the middle or near the edges 
: great ocean spaces, there is found only the red clay, with 
limum of calcium carbonate, though sometimes with a 
lerable admixture of the siliceous remains of radiolarians. 
red clay and radiolarian ooze are distinguished as abyssal 
its in contradistinction to the epilophic calcareous oozes. 
bigerina ooze was recognized as an important deposit as 
as the first successful deep-sea soundings had been made 
^ Atlantic. It was ^escribed simultaneously in 1853 by 
/ of West Point and Ehrenberg in Berlin. Murray and 
rd define globigerina ooze as containing at least 30% 
lcium carbonate, in which the remains of pelagic (not 
onic) foraminifera predominate and in which remains of 
c mollusca such as pteropods and heteropods, ostracodes 
lIso coccoiiths (minute calcareous algae) may also occur, 
more than 25% of the deposit may consist of bottom- 
ing foraminifera, echini or worm-tubes, and as a rule these 
up only from 9 to 10%. These peculiarities, combined 
the striking absence of mineral constituents, distinguish 
upelagic globigerina ooze from the hemipelagic calcareous 
Out of 1 18 samples of globigerina ooze obtained by the 
tllenger ” expedition 84 came from depths of x 500 to 
fathoms, 13 from depths of 1000 to 1500 and only 16 from 
Scot. Geog. Mag ., vol. 16 (1900), p. 695. 


living in the upper waters of the open sea. A small proportion 
of organic matter including the fat globules of the plankton 
is mixed with the calcium carbonate, the amount according 
to GiimbePs analysis being about 1 part in 1000. Secondary 
products, such as glauconite, phosphatic concretions and man- 
ganese nodules, occur though less frequently than in the hemi- 
pelagic sediments. Globigerina ooze is the characteristic deposit 
of the Atlantic Ocean, where it covers not less than 44,000,000 
sq. km. (17,000,000 sq. statute m.). In the Indian Ocean the 
area covered is 31,000,000 sq. km. (12,000,000 sq. m.) and in 
the huge Pacific Ocean only 30,000,000 sq. km. (11,500,000 
sq. m.). 

Pteropod ooze is merely a local variety of globigerina ooze 
in which the comparatively large but very delicate spindle- 
shaped shells of pteropods happen to abound. These shells 
do not retain their individuality at depths greater than 1400 
or 1500 fathoms, and in fact pteropod ooze is only found in 
small patches on the ridges near the Azores, Antilles, Canaries, 
Sokotra, Nicobar, Fiji and the Paumotu islands, and on the 
central rise of the South Atlantic between Ascension and Tristan 
d’Acunha. 

Diatom ooze was recognized by Sir John Murray as the 
characteristic deposit in high latitudes in the Indian Ocean, 
and later it was found to be characteristic also of the correspond- 
ing parts of the Indian and Pacific covering a total area of about 
22,000,000 sq. km. (8,500,000 sq. m.). It has been found spor- 
adically near the Aleutian Islands, between the Philippines and 
Marianne Islands and to the south of the Galapagos group. 
It is made up to a large extent of the siliceous frustules of diatoms. 
It is usually yellowish-grey and often straw-coloured when wet, 
though when dried it becomes white and mealy. 

Red clay was discovered and named by Sir Wyville Thomson 
on the “ Challenger ” in 1873 when sounding in depths of 2700 
fathoms on the way from the Canary Islands to St Thomas. 
The reddish colour comes from the presence of oxides of iron, 
and particles of manganese also occur in it, especially in the 
Pacific region, where the colour is more that of chocolate; but 
when it is mixed with globigerina ooze it is grey. Red clay is 
the deposit peculiar to the abysmal area; 70 carefully investi- 
gated samples collected by the “ Challenger ” came from an 
average depth of 2730 fathoms, 97 specimens collected by 
the “ Tuscarora ” came from an average depth of 2860 fathoms, 
and 26 samples obtained by the “ Albatross ” in the Central 
Pacific came from an average depth of 2620 fathoms. Red 
clay has not yet been found in depths less than 2200 fathoms. 
The main ingredient of the deposit is a stiff clay which is plastic 
when fresh, but dries to a stony hardness. Isolated gritty 
fragments of minerals may be felt in the generally fine-grained 
homogeneous mass. The dredge often brings up large numbers 
of nodules formed upon sharks’ teeth, the ear-bones of whales 
or turtles or small fragments of pumice or other volcanic ejecta, 
and all more or less incrusted with manganese oxide until the 
nodules vary in size from that of a potato to that of a man’s 
head. A very interesting feature is the small proportion of } 
calcium carbonate, the amount present being usually less as the 
depth is greater; red clay from depths exceeding 3000 fathoms 
does not contain so much as 1% of calcareous matter. 

Murray and Renard recognize the progressive diminution of 
carbonate of lime with increase of depth as a characteristic of 
all eupelagic deposits. The whole collection of 231 specimens 
of deep-sea deposits brought back by the “ Challenger ” shows 
the following general relationship: — 

Proportion of Calcium Carbonate in Deep-Sea Deposits . 

68 samples from less than 2000 fathoms = 60-80 % 

68 „ 1 1 2000-2500 „ 46*7 % 

65 „ „ 2500-3000 „ 17*4 % 

8 „ ,, more than 3000 ,, 0-9 % 

In deep water there is a regular process of solution of the 
calcareous shells falling from the surface. Murray and Renard 
ascribe this to the greater abundance of carbonic acid in the 


r ever, a curious question how, considering the increase of 
>onic acid by the decomposition of organic bodies and 
able submarine exhalations of volcanic origin, the water 
, not in some places become saturated and a precipitate of 
>rphous calcium carbonate formed in the deepest water. 

: whole subject stiJi requires investigation. 

.mongst the foreign material found embedded in the red 
r are globules of meteoric iron, which are sometimes very 
ndant. Derived products in the form of crystals of phillipsite 
not uncommon, but the most abundant of all are the in- 
itations of manganese oxide, as to the origin of which Murray 
Renard are not fully clear. The, manganese nodules afford 
most ample proof of the prodigious: period of time which 
elapsed since the formation of the red clay began; the 
t?ks’ teeth and whales’ ear-bones which serve as nuclei belong 
ome cases to extinct species or even to forms derived from 
se familiar in the fossils from the seas of the Tertiary period, 
s fact, together with the extraordinarily rare occurrence 
such remains and meteoric particles in globigerina ooze, 
lough there is no reason to suppose that at any one time 
y are unequally distributed over the ocean floor, can only 
explained on the assumption that the rate of formation of 
epilophic deposits through the accumulation of pelagic 
Lis falling from the surface is rapid enough to bury the slow- 
hering material which remains uncovered on the spaces where 
red clay is forming at an almost infinitely slower rate. Sir 
n Murray believes that no more than a few feet of red clay 
r e accumulated in the deepest depressions since the close 
he Tertiary period. The red clay is the characteristic deposit 
he Pacific Ocean, where about x or, 000,000 sq. km. (39,000,000 
m>) are covered with it, while only 15,000,000 sq. km. 
too, 000 sq. m.) of the Indian Ocean and 14,000,000 sq. km. 
|.oo,ooo sq. m.) of the Atlantic are occupied by this deposit; 
is indeed the dominant submarine deposit of the water- 
aisphere just as globigerina ooze is the dominant submarine 
►osit of the land-hemisphere. 

ladiolarian ooze was recognized as a distinct deposit and 
tied by Sir John Murray on the “ Challenger ” expedition, 
it may be viewed as red clay with an exceptionally large 
portion of siliceous organic remains, especially those of the 
iolarians which form part of the pelagic plankton. It does ! 
occur in the Atlantic Ocean at all, and in the Indian Ocean 
is only known round Cocos and Christmas Islands; but 
> abundant in the Pacific, where it covers a large area between 
and 15 0 N. ? westward from the coast of Central America 
165° W., and it is also found in patches north of the Samoa 
tnds, in the Marianne Trench and west of the Galapagos 
tnds. 

Phe total areas occupied by the various deposits according 
the latest iheasurements of Krummel are as follows: — 


Area of Submarine Deposits . 


Deposit. 

Sq. km. 

Sq. st. m. 

%• 

I. Littoral deposits 

I. Hemipelagic „ . 

I. Eupelagic ,, 

1. Globigerina ooze . 1 

2. Pteropod ooze . 

3. Diatom ooze 

4. Red clay 

5. Radiolarian ooze . 

33,000,000 

55 . 700.000 

272.700.000 

105.600.000 
1,400,000 

23.200.000 

130.300.000 

1 2.200.000 

12.700.000 

21.500.000 
105,300,000 

40.800.000 
500,000 

8.900.000 

50.300.000 

4.700.000 

9-1 

15-4 

, 75-5 

(29-2) 

(0-4) 

( 6 - 4 ) 

(36-1) 

( 3 ’ 4 ) 


jeologists are agreed that littoral and hemipelagic deposits 
filar to those now forming are to be found in all geolcgical 
terns, but the existence in the rocks of eupelagic deposits 
1 especially of the abysmal red clay, though viewed by some 
probable, is totally denied by others. There is even some 
nation in accepting the continuity of the chalk with the globi- 
ina ooze of the modern ocean. From the obvious rarity of 
e abysmal rocks in the continental area Sir John Murray 
luces the permanence of the oceans, which he holds have 


already arrived at the same conclusion. This theory accords 
well with the enormous lapse of time required in the accumulation 
of the red clay. 

Salts of Sea-water . — Sea-water differs from fresh water by' 
its salt and bitter taste and by its unsuitability for the purposes 
of washing and cooking. The process of natural evaporation 
in the salines or salt gardens of the margin of warm seas made 
the composition of sea-salt familiar at a very early time, and 
common salt, Epsom salts, gypsum and magnesium chloride 
were recognized* amongst its constituents. The analyses cf 
'modern chemists have now revealed the existence of 32 outcf 
the So known elements as existing dissolved in sea-water, and 
it is scarcely too much to say that the remaining elements also 
exist in minute traces which the available methods of analysis 
as yet fail to disclose. Many of the elements such as copper, 
lead, zinc, nickel, cobalt and manganese have only been found 
in the substance of sea-weeds and corals. Silver and gold also 
exist in solution in sea-water. Malaguti and Durocher 1 
estimate the silver in sea-water as 1 part in 100,000,000 or x 
grain in 1430 gallons. If this estimate is correct there exists 
dissolved in the ocean a quantity of silver equal to 13,300 million 
metric tons, that is to say 46,700 times as much silver as has been 
produced from all the mines in the world from the discovery 
of America down to 1902. No quantitative determination of 
the amount of gold in solution is available. E. Sonnstadt 3 
detected gold by means of a colour test and roughly estimated 
the amount as 1 grain per ton of sea-water, and on this estimate 
all the projects for extracting gold from sea-water have been 
based. 

The elements in addition to oxygen which exist in largest 
amount in sea salt are chlorine, bromine, sulphur, potassium, 
sodium, calcium and magnesium. Since the earliest quantitative 
analyses of sea- water were made by Lavoisier in 1772, Bergman 
in 1774, Vogel in 1813 and Marcet in 1819 the view has been held 
that the salts are present in sea- water in the form in which they 
are deposited when the water is evaporated. The most numerous 
analyses have been carried out by Forchhammer, who dealt 
with 150 samples, and Dittmar, who made complete analyses 
of 7 7 samples obtained on the “ Challenger” expedition. Dittmar 
showed that the average proportion of the salts in ocean water 
of 35 parts salts per thousand was as follows (calculated as parts 
per thousand of the sea-water, as percentage of the total salts 
and per hundred molecules of magnesium bromide) : — 

I The Salts in Ocean Water, 



Per 1000 
Parts Water. 

Per cent. 
Total Salts. 

Per :oo 
Molecules 
MgBr 2 . 

Common salt, sodium 




chloride (NaCl). 
Magnesium chloride 

27-213 

77-758 

112,793 

(MgCl,) .... 
Magnesium sulphate 

3-807 

10-878 

9.690 

(MgS 0 4 ) , . . . 

Gypsum, calcium sul- 1 

1-658 

r 4‘737 

3.338 

phate (CaSO*) . 
Potassium sulphate 

1-260 

3*600 

2,239 • 

(K 2 S 0 4 ) .... 
Calcium carbonate 

0-863 

2*465 

1,200 

(CaC 0 3 ) and residue 
Magnesium bromide 

0-123 

0345 

298 

(MgBr*) .... 

0-076 

0-217 

100 


35*000 

100-000 



As Marcet had foreshadowed from the analysis of 14 samples 
in 1819, the larger series of exact analyses proved that the varia- 
tions in the proportion of individual salts to the total salts 
are very small, and all analyses since Dittmar’s have confirmed 
this result. Although the salts have been grouped in the above 

1 Comptes rendus, Acad . Sciences (Paris, 1859), 49, 463, 536. 

2 Chemical News (1870), vol. 22, pp. 25, 44; (1872) vol. 26, 
p. 159 - 








ins all the ingredients thus arbitrarily combined. There 
be considerable dissociation of molecules, and as a first 
ximation it may be taken that of 10 molecules of most of 
mponents about 9 (or in the case of magnesium sulphate 5) 
been separated into their ions, and that it is only during 
:oncentration as in a natural saline that the ions combine 
duce the various salts in the proportions set out in the above 
One can look on sea-water as a mixture of very dilute 
ms of particular salts,, each one of which after the lapse 
idem time fills the whole space as if the other constituents 
ot exist, and this interdiffusion accounts easily for the 
mity of composition in the sea-water throughout the 
ocean, the only appreciable difference from point to point 
the salinity or degree of concentration of the mixed 
ms. 

■ origin of the salt of the sea is attributed by some modern 
cities entirely to the washing out of salts from the land by 
nd rivers and the gradual concentration by evaporation 
oceans, and some (e.g. J. Joly) go so far as to base a calcula- 
f the age of the earth on the assumption that the ocean 
•iginally filled with fresh water. This hypothesis, however, 
ot. accord with the theory of the development of the earth 
the state of a sphere of molten rock surrounded by an 
phere of gaseous metals by winch the first-formed clouds 
eous vapour must ha’ve been absorbed. The great similarity 
m the salts of the ocean and the gaseous products of 
tic eruptions at the present time, rich in chlorides and 
,tes of all kinds, is a strong argument for the ocean having 
lit from the beginning. Two other facts are totally opposed 
origin of all the. salinity of the oceans from the concentra- 
f the washings of the land. The proportions of the salts 
;r and sea- water are quite different, as Julius Roth shoves 



Carbonates. 

Sulphates. 

Chlorides. 

r water 

80 

13 

7 

yater . 

0*2 

10 

89 


salts of salt lakes which have been formed in the areas 
ernal drainage in, the hearts of the continents by the 
*ation of river w T ater are entirely different Jn composition 
.hose of the sea, as the existence of the numerous natron 
tter lakes show's. Magnesium sulphate amounts to 4-7% 
total salts of sea-water according to Dittmar, but to 23-6% 
salts of the Caspian according to Lebedinzeff; in the 
magnesium chloride amounts to 10*9% of the total salts, 
i Caspian only to 4-5 %; on the other hand calcium 
te in the ocean amounts to 3*6%, in the Caspian to 6-9%. 
isparity makes it extremely difficult to view' ocean water 
rely a watery extract of the salts existing in the rocks 
land. - • 

determination of salinity was formerly carried out by 
■ating a weighed quantity of sea-water to dryness and 
ng the residue. Forchhammer, however, pointed out that 
Lethod gave inexact and variable results, as in the act 
porating to dryness hydrochloric acid is given off as the 
rature is raised, to expel the last of the water, and Tornoe 
that carbonic acid w r as also liberated and that the loss 
h acids was very variable. Tornoe vainly attempted to 
a correction for this loss by. calculation; and subsequently 
Sorensen and Martin Knudsen after -a careful investiga- 
ecided to ' abandon the old definition of salinity as the 
: all the dissolved solids in seawater and to substitute for 
weight of the dissolved solids in 1000 parts by weight 
water on the assumption that all the bromine is replaced 
equivalent of chlorine, all the carbonate converted into 
tnd the organic matter burnt. The. advantage of the new 
ion lies in the fact that the estimation of the chlorine (or 
of the total halogen expressed as chlorine) is sufficient 


to Knudsen the salinity is given in weight per thousand parts 
by the expression S = 0*030+ 1-8050 Cl w+ere S is the salinity 
and Cl the amount of total halogen in a sample. Such a simple 
formula is only possible because the salts of sea-water are of 
such uniform composition throughout the whole ocean that the 
chlorine bears a constant ratio to the total salinity as new'Jy 
defined whatever the degree of concentration. This definition 
w'as adopted by the International Council for the Study of the 
Sea in 1902, and it has since been very widely accepted. 

Besides the determination of salinity by titration of the 
chlorides, the method of determination by the specific gravity 
of the sea-w'ater is still often used. In the laboratory the specific 
gravity is determined in a • pyknometer by actual weighing, 
and on board ship by the use of an areometer or hydrometer. 
Three types of areometer are in use: (1) the ordinary hydrometer 
of invariable weight with a direct reading scale, a set of from 
five to ten being necessary to cover the range of specific gravity 
from i*ooo to 1*031 so as to take account of sea-water of all 
possible salinities; (2) the {> * Challenger ” type of areometer 
designed by J. Y. Buchanan, which has an arbitrary scale and 
can be varied in weight by placing small metal rings on the stem 
so as to depress the scale to any desired depth in sea-water of 
any salinity, the specific gravity being calculated for each reading 
by dividing the total weight by the immersed volume; (3) the 
total immersion areometer, w r hich has no scale and the weight 
of which can be adjusted so that the instrument can be brought 
so exactly to the specific gravity of the water sample that it 
remains immersed, neither floating nor sinking; this has the 
advantage of eliminating the effects of surface tension and in 
Fridtjof Nansen’s pattern is capable of great precision. 

In all areometer work it is necessar} 7 to ascertain the tempera- 
ture of the w'ater sample under examination with great exactness, 
as the volume of the areometer as well as the specific gravity of 
the water varies with temperature. All determinations must 
accordingly be reduced to a standard temperature for comparison. 
Following the practice of J. Y. Buchanan on the “ Challenger 99 
it has been usual for British investigators to calculate specific 
gravities for seawater at 6o° F. compared with pure water at 
the maximum density point (39*2°) as unity. On the continent 
of Europe it has been more usual to take both at 17*5° C. (63*5° 
F.), which is expressed as “ S ”, but for pyknometer work 
in all countries where the sample is cooled to 32 0 F. before 
weighing and pure water at 39*2° taken as unity the expression 
is (o°/4°). On the authority of the first meeting of the Inter- 
national Conference for the Study of the Northern European 
Seas at Stockholm in 1899 Martin Knudsen, assisted by Kajl 
Forch and S. P. L. Sorensen, carried out a careful investigation 
of the relation between the amount of chlorine, the total salinity 
and the specific gravity of sea-water of different strengths 
including an entirely new determination of the thermal expansion 
of sea-water. The results are published in his Hydrographical 
Tables in a convenient form for use. 

The relations between the various conditions are set forth in 
the following equations where cro signifies the specific gravity of the 
sea- water in question at 0° C M the standard at 4 0 being taken as 
1000, S the salinity and Cl the chlorine, both expressed in parts by 
weight per mille. 

(1) <70- -0*093+0*8149 8-0*000482 S 2 +o*ooooo68 8 s 

(2) «jo- - 0*069 + 1*4708 0-0*00157 Cl 2 +o*oooo398 Cl 3 

(3) S = 0*030+1*8050 Cl. 

The temperature of maximum density of sea-water of any specific 
gravity was found by Knudsen to be given with sufficient accuracy 
for all practical purposes by the formula d —3*95 -0*2660- 0. where 9 
is the temperature of maximum density in degrees centigrade. 
The temperature of maximum density is lower as the concentration 
of the sea-water is greater, as is shown in the following table 


Maximum Density Point of Sea-Water of Different Salinities . 


Salinity per mile . , 

0 

lO 

30 

30 

35 

' 40 

Temperature 0° C . 

3*95° 

rg6° 

~ 031 ° 

“ 2*47° 

- 3*52° 

- 4*54° 

Density c # , . . , 

0 *00° 

S 18 0 

16 * 07 ° 

24*15° 

2822 ° 

32'32 0 



, and hence there is a definite relation between the osmotic 
ire, freezing-point, vapour tension and boiling-point by 
when one of these constants is given the others can be 
ated. 

most easily observed is the freezing-point, and according to 
:ry careful determinations of H. T. Hansen the freezing-point 
varies with the degree of concentration according to the formula 
r — —0-0086— 0-00646330-0 —0*0001 0550O 2 . 
ling to the investigations of Svante Arrhenius the osmotic 
re in atmospheres may be obtained by simply multiplying the 
rature of freezing (r) by the factor -12-08, and it varies with 
rature (/) according to the law which holds good for gaseous 
re. * 

Pt =Po(i +0*00367/) 

m thus be reduced to its value at o° C. Sigurd Stenius has 
ated tables of osmotic pressure for sea- water of different degrees 
centration. The relation of the elevation of the boiling-point 
a the osmotic pressure (P) is very simply derived from the 
la t = o-02407Fo ? while the reduction of vapour^ pressure 
rtional to the concentration can be very easily obtained from 
evation of the boiling-point, or it may be obtained directly 
:ables of vapour tension. 


Physical Properties of Sea- Water. 


ity per mille . 

10 

20 

30 

35 

40 

zing-point (C.) 
otic pressure P 0 

~°*53 

-1-07 

-1.63 

“i* 9 i 

-2-20 

lospheres . . 

ation of boiling- 

6-4 

13-0 

19-7 

23-1 

26*6 

nt (C.) 

jetion of vapour 

o-i6 

0*31 

o *47 

0*56 

0-64 

ssure (mm.) 

4-2 

3*5 

13-0 

15*2 

17-6 


mportance of the osmotic pressure of sea-water in biology 
>e easily understood from the fact that a frog placed in 
ater loses water by exosmosis and soon becomes 20% 
r than- its original weight, while a .true salt-water fish 
:nly transferred to fresh water gains water by endosmosis, 
i up .and quickly succumbs. The elevation of the boiling- 
is of little practical importance, but the reduction of 
lr pressure means that sea-water evaporates more slowly 
fresh -water, and the more slowly the higher the salinity, 
-tunately no observations of evaporation from the surface 
5 open sea have been made and very few comparisons of 
vaporation of salt and fresh water are on record. The 
hat sea-water does evaporate more slowly than fresh water 
een proved by the observations of Mazelle at Triest and 
^ado in Azino (Japan). Their experiments show that in 
Lr conditions the evaporation of sea-water amounts to 
70 to 91 % of the evaporation of fresh water, a fact of some 
rtance in geophysics on account of the vast expanses of. 
. the evaporation from which determines the rainfall and 
arge extent the heat-transference in the atmosphere, 
e optical properties of sea^water are of immediate import- 
in biology, as they affect the penetration of sunlight into 
epths. The refraction of light passing through sea- water 
pendent on the salinity to the extent that the index of 
:tion is greater as the salinity increases. From isolated 
vations of J. Soret and E, Sarasin and longer series of 
iments by Tomoe and Kriimmel this relation is shown 
so close that the salinity of a sample can be ascertained by 
mining the index of refraction. According to Kriimmel 
allowing relations hold good at 18 0 C. for the monochro- 
: light of the D line of the sodium spectrum in units of the 
decimal place. 


Relation of Refractive I 'tide x and Salinity. 


water of salinity (per 
lie) ...... 

0 

10 

20 

30 

35 

40 


•active index 1-33006+ 
its of 5th decimal place 

30s 

502 

694 

885 

' 981 

1077 



refractometer constructed by C. Pulfrich (of the firm of 
, in Jena) has been successfully used by G. Schott and 


with the great advantage of being quite unaffected by the 
motion of the ship in a sea-way. 

The transparency of sea-water has frequently been measured 
at sea by the simple expedient of sinking white-painted disks 
and noting the depth at which they become invisible as the 
measure of the transparency of the' water. For the north 
European seas disks of about 18 or 20 in. in diameter are sufficient 
for this purpose, but in the tropics, where the transparency is 
much greater, disks 3 ft. in diameter at least must be used or 
the angle of vision for the reflected light is too small. In shallow 
seas the transparency is always reduced in rough w r eather. In 
the North Sea north of the Dogger Bank, for instance, the disk 
is visible in calm weather to a depth of from 10 to 16 fathoms, 
Tut in rough weather only to 6^ fathoms. Knipovitch occasion- 
ally observed great transparency in the cold waters of the 
Murman Sea, where he could see the disk in as much as 25 
fathoms, and a similar phenomenon has often been reported 
From Icelandic waters. The greatest transparency hitherto 
reported is in the eastern basin of the Mediterranean, where 
J. Luksch found the disk visible as a rule to from 22 to 27 
fathoms, and off the Syrian coast even to 33 fathoms. In the 
open Atlantic there are great differences in transparency; 
Kriimmel observed a 6 ft. disk to depths of 31 and 36 fathoms 
in the Sargasso Sea, but in the cold currents of the north and 
also in the equatorial current the depth of visibility was only 
from 11 to 1 65 fathoms. In the tropical parts of the Indian 
and the Pacific Oceans the depth of visibility increases again 
to from 20 to 27 fathoms. Some allowance should be made 
for the elevation of the sun at the time of observation. Mill 
has shown that in the North Sea off the Firth of Forth 

the average depth of visibility of a disk in the winter 

half-year was 4-3- fathoms and in the summer half-year 

6\ fathoms, and, although the greater frequency of rough 
weather in winter might tend to obscure the effect, in- 

dividual observations made it plain that the angle of the sun 
was the main factor in increasing the depth to which the disk 
remained visible. 

There are some observations on the transparency of sea-water 
of an entirely different character. Such, for instance, were 
those of Spindler and Wrangell in the Black Sea by sinking 
an electric lamp, those of Paul Regnard by measuring the 
change of electric resistance in a selenium cell or the chemical 
action of the light on a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen, by 
which he found a very rapid diminution in the intensity of 
light even in the surface layers of water. Many experiments 
have also been made by the use of photographic plates in order 
to find the greatest depth to which light penetrates. Fol and 
Sarasin detected the last traces of sunlight in the western 
Mediterranean at a depth of 254 to 260 fathoms, and Luksch 
in the eastern Mediterranean at 328 fathoms and in the Red 
Sea at 273 fathoms. The chief cause of the different depths 
to which light penetrates in sea-water is the varying turbidity 
due to the presence of mineral particles in suspension or to 
plankton. Schott gives the following as the result of measure- 
aments of transparency by means of a white disk at 23 stations 
in the open ocean, where quantitative observations of the 
plankton under 1 square metre of surface were made at the 
same time. 



Volume of 
Plankton. 

Depth of 
Visibility. 

Mean of 1 1 stations poor in plankton . 

Mean of 12 stations rich in plankton . 

85 cc. 

530 „ 

14J fathoms 

8} „ 

J 


Any influence on transparency which may be exercised 
by the temperature or salinity of the water is quite in- 
significant. 

The colour of ocean water far from land is an almost pure 













, and this in the high seas is almost always due to swarms 
lankton. The colour of sea-water as it is seen on board 
is most readily determined by comparison with the tints 
Orel’s xanthometer or colour scale, which consists of a series 
lass tubes fixed like the rungs of a ladder in a frame and 
l with a mixture of blue and yellow liquids in varying 
ortions. For this purpose the zero or pure blue is repre- 
by a solution of i part of copper sulphate and 9 parts 
nmonia in 190 parts of water. The yellow solution is made 
)f 1 part of neutral potassium chromate in 199 parts of 
r, and to give the various degrees of the scale, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
Zo of the yellow solution is mixed with 99, 98, 97, 96, &c.,% 
Le blue in successive tubes. Observations with the xantho- 
:r have not hitherto been numerous, but it appears that 
Durest blue (0-1 on Forel’s scale) is found in the Sargasso 
in the North Atlantic and in similarly situated tropical 
ibtropical regions in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. The 
hern seas have an increasing tendency tow r ards green, the 
nger Sea showing 5-9 Forel, while in the North Sea the 
r is usually a pure green (10-14 Forel), the western Medi- 
nean shows 5-9 Forel, but the eastern is as blue as the open 
n (0-2 Forel). A pure blue colour has been observed in 
old southern region, where the “ Valdivia ” found 0-2 Forel 
5 0 S. between io° and 31 0 E., and even the water of the 
h Sea has been observed at times to be intensely blue, 
blue of the sea-water as observed by the Forel scale has 
urse nothing to do with the blue appearance of anj^ distant 
r surface due to the reflection of a cloudless sky. Over 
ows even the water of the tropical oceans is always green, 
e is a distinct relationship between colour and transparency 
le ocean; the most transparent water which is the most 
'rom plankton is always the purest blue, while an increasing 
dity is usually associated with an increasing tint of green, 
natural colour of pure sea-water is blue, and this is em- 
Ezed in deep and very clear water, which appears almost 
: to the eye. When a quantity of a fine white powder is 
vn in, the light reflected by the -white particles as they 
assumes an intense blue colour, and the experiments of 
itken with clear sea-water in long tubes leave no doubt 
lie subject. 

scoloration of the water is often observed at sea, but that is 
ys due to foreign substances. Brown or even blood-red 
es have been observed in the North Atlantic when swarms 
e :opepod Calanus finmarchicus were present ; the brown alga 
lodesmium erythraeum , as its name suggests, can change the 
of the tropical seas to red; swarms of diatoms may produce 
-green patches in the ocean, while some other forms of 
te life have at times been observed to give the colour of 
to large stretches of the ocean surface. 
l account of its salinity, sea-water has a smaller capacity 
eat than pure water. According to Thoulet and Chevallier 
specific heat diminishes as salinity increases, so that for 
?r mille salinity it is 0-968, for 35 permille it is only 0-932, 
of pure water being taken as unity. The thermal con- 
vity also diminishes as salinity increases, the conductivity 
teat of sea-water of 35 per mille salinity being 4-2% less 
that of pure water. This means that sea-water heats and 
somewhat more readily than pure -water. The surface 
on, on the other hand, is greater than that of pure water 
increases with the salinity, according to Kriimmel, in the 
ler shown by the equation a~ 77-09+0-0221 S at o° C., 
e a is the coefficient of surface tension and S the salinity in 
per thousand. The internal friction or viscosity of sea- 
r has also been shown by E. Ruppin to increase with the 
ty. Thus at o° C. the viscosity of sea-water of 35 per mille 
ty is 5-2% greater and at 25 0 C. 4% greater than that of 
water at the same temperatures; in absolute units the 
sity of sea- water at 25 0 C. is only half as great as it is at 

e compressibility of sea-water is not yet fully investigated. 


mean of 20 experiments made by piezometers sunk in great 
depths on board the “ Challenger ” give a coefficient of com- 
pressibility ^=491 X io~ 7 ; but six of these experiments made at 
depths of from 2740 to 3125 fathoms gave x = 48oX io“ 7 . The 
value usually adopted is x=45oX io~ 7 . The compressibility 
is in itself very small, but so great in its effect on the density 
of deep water in situ that the specific gravity (o°/4°) at 2000 
fathoms increases by 0-017 and at ,3000 fathoms by 0-026. 
In other words, water which has a specific gravity of 1-0280 at 
the surface would at the same temperature have a specific 
gravity of 1*0450 at 2000 and 1*0540 at 3000 fathoms. If the 
whole mass of water in the ocean were relieved from pressure its 
volume would expand from 319 million cub. m. to 321*7 million 
cub. m.,. which for a surface of 139*5 million sq. m. means an 
increased depth of 100 ft. The rate of propagation of sound 
depends on the compressibility, and in ocean water at the tropical 
temperature of 77 0 F. the speed is 1482-6 metres (4860 ft.) per 
second, in Baltic water of 8 per mille salinity and a temperature 
of 50° F. it is 1448*5 metres (4750 ft.) per second, that is to say, 
4§ times greater than the velocity of sound in air. This accounts 
for the great range of submarine sound signals, which can thus 
be very serviceable to navigation in foggy weather. 

The electrical conductivity of sea-water increases with the 
salinity; at 59 0 F. it is given according to E. Ruppiii’s formula 
as L = 0-001465 S— 0*00000978 S 2 +o*oooooooS76 S 3 in reciprocal 
ohms. 

The radio-activity of sea-water is extraordinarily small; in- 
deed in samples taken from 50 fathoms in the Bay of Danzig 
it was imperceptible, and R. T. Strutt found that salt from 
evaporated sea-water did not contain one-third of the 
quantity of radium present in the water of the town supply in 
Cambridge. 

Dissolved Gases of Sea-water . — The water of the ocean, like 
any other liquid, absorbs a certain amount of the gases with 
which it is in contact, and thus sea-water contains dissolved 
oxygen, nitrogen and carbonic acid absorbed from the atmo- 
sphere. As Gay-Lussac and Humboldt showed in 1805, gases 
are absorbed in less amount by a saline solution than by pure 
water. The first useful determinations of the dissolved gases 
of sea- water were made by Oskar Jacobsen in 1872. Since that 
time much work has been done, and the methods have been 
greatly improved. In the method now most generally practised, 
which was put forward by O. Pettersson in 1894, two portions of 
sea-water are collected in glass tubes which have been exhausted 
of air, coated internally with mercuric chloride to prevent the 
putrefaction of any organisms, and sealed up beforehand. The 
exhausted tube, when inserted in the water sample and the tip 
broken off, immediately fills, and is then sealed up so that the 
contents cannot change after collection. One portion is used 
for determining the oxygen and nitrogen, the other for the 
carbonic acid. The former determination is made by driving 
out the dissolved gases from solution and collecting them in a 
Torricellian vacuum, where the volume is measured after the 
carbonic acid has been removed. The oxygen is then absorbed 
by some appropriate means, and the volume of the nitrogen 
measured directly, that of the oxygen being given by difference. 
In the second portion the carbonic acid is driven out by means 
of a current of hydrogen, collected over mercury and absorbed 
by caustic potash. 

C. T. T. Fox, of the Central Laboratory of the International 
Council at Christiania, has investigated the relation of the atmospheric 
gases to sea-water by very exact experimental methods and arrived 
at the following expressions for the absorption of oxygen and nitrogen 
by sea-water of different degrees of concentration. The formulae 
show the number of cubic centimetres of gas absorbed by 1 litre of 
sea- water; t indicates the temperature in degrees centigrade and Cl 
the salinity as shown by the amount of chlorine per mille: — 

O2” 10*291-0-2809 /-ho-006009 **-0-0000632 t 3 ~ 

Cl(o- 1 161-0-003922 ^-1 -o-oooo63 * 3 ) 

N 2 = 18-561-0-4282 t +0-0074527 **-0-00005494* 8 
0(0-2149-0*007117 f +0*0000931 * 3 ) 



at o° C. 

15° C. 

25® C. 

Oxygen . 

Nitrogen 

8-03 

14-40 

5-84 

1 1 • 1 2 

4-93 

9-78 


reduction of the absorption of gas by rise of temperature 
s seen to be considerable. As a rule the amount of both 
iissolved in sea-water is found to be that which is indicated 
e temperature of the water in situ. Jacobsen on some 
3ns found water in the surface layers of the Baltic super- 
ted with oxygen, which he ascribed to the action of the 
phyll in vegetable plankton; in other cases when examin- 
ie nearly stagnant water from deep basins he found a 
ncy of oxygen due no doubt to the withdrawal of oxygen 
solution, by the respiration of the animals and by the 
ion of the deposits on the bottom. When these processes 
L ue for a long time in deep water shut off from free circula- 
e that it does not become aerated by contact with the 
phere the water becomes unfit to support the life of fishes, 
hen the accumulation of putrefying organic matter gives 
} sulphuretted hydrogen as in the Black Sea below 125 
ns, life, other than bacterial, is impossible. The water 
the greatest depths of the Black Sea, 1160 fathom’s, 
ns 6 cc. of sulphuretted hydrogen per litre, 
i distribution of dissolved oxygen in the depths of the 
>cean is still very imperfectly known. Dittmar’s analysis 
: “ Challenger ” samples indicated an excess of oxygen in 
irface water of high southern latitudes and a deficiency at 
s below 50 fathoms. 

s facts regarding carbonic acid in sea-water are even less 
stood, for here we have to do not only with the solution of 
is but also with a chemical combination. On this account 
^ery difficult to know when all the gas is driven out of a 
e of sea- water, and a much larger proportion is present than 
artial pressure of the gas in the atmosphere and its co- 
nt of absorption would indicate. These constants would 
me to expect to find 0*5 cc. P er litre at o° C. while as a 
r of fact the amount absorbed approaches 50 cc. The 
of combination is unstable and apparently variable, so 
the quantities of free carbonic acid, bicarbonate and 
il carbonate are liable to alter. Since 1851 it has been 
a that all sea-water has an alkaline reaction, and Tornoe 
d the alkalinity of sea-water as the amount of carbonic 
ffiich is necessary to convert the excess of bases into normal 
nate. The alkalinity of North Atlantic water of 35 per 
salinity is 26-86 cc. per litre, corresponding to a total amount 
rbonic acid of 49-07 cc. According to the researches of 
5t Krogh, 1 the alkalinity is greatly increased by the ad- 
re of land water. This is proved by E. Ruppin’s analysis 
ltic water, which has an alkalinity of 16 to 18 instead of 
or 6 which would be the amount proportional to the 
ty, while the water of the Vistula and the Elbe with a 
ty of o* 1 per mille has an alkalinity of 28 or more. Thus 
Lkalinity serves as an index of the admixture of river water 
sea-water. Carbonic acid passes from the atmosphere 
he ocean as soon as its tension in the latter is the smaller; 

■ in this respect the ocean acts as a regulator. The amount 
*bonic acid in solution may also be increased by submarine 
ations in regions of volcanic disturbance, but it must be 
nbered that the critical pressure for this gas is 73 atmo- 
es, which is reached at a depth of 400 fathoms, so that 
nic acid produced at the bottom of the ocean must be in 
l form. The respiration of marine animals in the depths of 
basins in which there is no circulation adds to the carbonic 
it the expense of the dissolved oxygen. This is frequently 
ase in fjord basins; for instance, in the Gullmar Fjord at a 
1 of 50 fathoms with water of 34-14 per mille salinity and 
1 Meddelelser om Gronland (Copenhagen, 1904), p. 331. 


in sunlight can reverse this process, assimilating the carbon of 
the carbonic acid and restoring the oxygen to solution, as was 
proved by Martin Knudsen and Ostenfeld in. the case of diatoms. 
Little is known as yet of the distribution of carbonic acid in the 
oceans, but the amount present seems to increase with the 
salinity as shown by the four observations quoted : — 

Water from 

Gulf of Finland of 3-2 per mille salinity = 17*2 cc. C 0 2 at 4* 1 ® C. 
Western Baltic of 14*2 ,, „ = 37 '° »» at i-6 C. 

North Atlantic of 35*o ,, „ =49-0 „ at about 

Eastern Mediter- 10 

ranean of 39-0 „ „ — 53 *° »» at 26-7 C. 

Unfortunately the very numerous determinations of carbonic 
acid made by J. Y. Buchanan on the “ Challenger ” were vitiated 
by the incompleteness of the method employed, but they are 
none the less of value in showing clearly that the waters of the 
far south of the Indian Ocean are relatively rich in carbonic acid 
and the tropical areas deficient. 

Distribution of Salinity . — A great deal of material exists on 
which to base a study of the surface salinity of the oceans, and 
Schott’s chart published in Petermanns Mitteilungen for 1902 
incorporates the earlier work and substantially confirms the first 
trustworthy chart of the kind compiled by J. Y. Buchanan from 
the “ Challenger ” observations. In each of the three oceans 
there are two maxima of salinity— one in the north, the other 
in the south tropical belt, separated by a zone of minimum 
salinity in the equatorial region, and giving place poleward to 
regions of still lower salinity. The three oceans differ somewhat 
between themselves. The North Atlantic maximum is the 
highest with water of 37-9 per mille salinity; the maximum 
in the. South Atlantic is 37-6; in the North Indian Ocean, 
36-7; the South Indian Ocean, 36*4; the South Pacific, 36-9; 
and the North Pacific has the lowest maximum of all, only 
35-9. The comparatively fresh equatorial belt of water, has a 
salinity of 3 5*0 to 34-5 in the Atlantic, 35-0 to 34*0 in the Indian 
Ocean, 34-5 in the Western and 33-5 in the Eastern Pacific. 
Taking each of the oceans as a whole the Atlantic has the highest 
general surface salinity with 35*37- 

The salinity of enclosed seas naturally varies much more than 
that of the open ocean. The saltest include the eastern Mediter- 
ranean with 39-5 per mille, the Red Sea with 41 to 43 per mille 
in the Gulf of Suez, and the Persian Gulf with 38. The fresher 
enclosed seas include the Mulay and the East Asiatic fringing 
seas with 30 to 34-5 per mille, the Gulf of St Lawrence with 
30 to 31, the North Sea with 35 north of the Dogger Bank 
diminishing to 32 further south, and the Baltic, which freshens 
rapidly from between 25 to 3 1 i n the Skagerrak to 7 or 8 east- 
ward of Bornholm and to practically fresh water at the heads of 
the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland. The Arctic Sea presents a 
great contrast between the salinity of the surface of the ice-free 
Norwegian Sea with 35 to 35*4 and that of the Central Polar 
Basin, which is dominated by river water and melted ice, and has 
a salinity less than 25 per mille in most parts. The average 
salinity of the whole surface of the oceans may be taken as 34-5 
per mille. 

The vertical distribution of salinity has only recently been 
investigated systematically, as the earlier expeditions were not 
equipped with altogether trustworthy apparatus for collecting 
water samples at great depths. Two main types of water-bottle 
for collecting samples have been long in use. The older, devised 
by Hooke in 1667, is provided with valves above and below, both 
opening upward, through which the water passes freely during 
descent, but which are closed by some device on hauling up. 
The newer or slip water-bottle type consists of a cylinder allowed 
to drop on to a base-plate when a sample is to be collected. The 
first form of slip water-bottle due to Meyer retained the water 
merely by the weight of the cy Under pressing on the base-plate. 
J. Y. Buchanan introduced an improved form on the “ Chal- 
lenger,” also remainingclosed by weight, the cylinder being very 
heavy and ground to fit the bevelled base-plate very accurately. 


ertight; H. L. Ekman made further improvements; and, 
lly, O. Pettersson and F. Nansen perfected the instrument, 
pting it not only for enclosing a portion of water at any 
red depth, but by a series of concentric divisions insulating 
he central compartment water at the temperature it had at 
moment of collection. By means of a weight dropped along 
line the water-bottle can be shut and a sample enclosed at any 
red depth. The use of a sliding weight is not recommended 
epths much exceeding 200 fathoms on account of the time 
lired and the risk of the line sagging at a low angle and so 
ping the weight. In deep water the closing mechanism is 
illy actuated by a screw propeller which begins to work when 
line is being hauled in and can be set so as to close the water- 
le in a very few fathoms. A small but heavy water-bottle 
been devised by Martin Knudsen, provided with a pressure 
?e or bathometer, by which samples may be collected from 
moderate depth down to about 10c fathoms, on board a 
el going at full speed. This has made it possible to obtain 
y samples from moderate depths along a long line in a 
r short space of time. Sigsbee’s small water-bottle on the 
ble valve principle actuated by a propeller requires extremely 
ul handling to enable it to give good results, 
s yet it is only possible to speak with confidence of the vertical 
ribution of salinity in the seas surrounding Europe, where 
e is a general increase of salinity with depth. For the open 
n the only quite trustworthy results are those obtained by 
prince of Monaco in the North Atlantic, and by the recent 
arctic expeditions in the South Atlantic and South Indian 
ms. The observations made on the “ Challenger ” and 
izelle,” though enabling some perfectly sound general 
lusions to be drawn, require to be supplemented. It appears, 

. Y. Buchanan pointed out in 1876, that the great eon- 
ts in surface salinity between the tropical maxima and 
equatorial minima give place at the moderate depth of 
fathoms to a practically uniform salinity in all parts of the 
n. 

I the North Atlantic a strong submarine current flowing 
i T ard from the Mediterranean leaves the Strait of Gibraltar 
. a salinity of 38 per mille, and can be traced as far as Madeira 
the Bay of Biscay in depths of from 600 to 2800 fathoms, 
with a salinity of 35*6 per mille, whereas off the Azores at 

I I depths the salinity is from 0-5 to per mille less. In the 
ical and subtropical belts of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans 
h of the equator the salinity diminishes rapidly from tbe 
ice downwards, and at 500 fathoms reaches a minimum of 
or 34*4 per mille; after that it increases again to 800 fathoms, 
:e it is almost 34*7 or 34*8, and this salinity holds good to the 

om, even to the greatest depths, as was first shown by the 
luss ” and afterwards by the “ Planet ” between Durban and 

on. 

jr knowledge of the Pacific in this respect is still very im- 
ict, but it appears to be less salt than the other oceans at 
hs below 800 fathoms, as on the surface, the salinity at 
iderable depths being 34-6 to 34-7 in the w T estern part of the 
n, and about 34-4 to 34*5 in the eastern, so that, although 
lata are by no means satisfactory, it is impossible to assign 
iss-salinity of more than 34-7 per mille for the whole body of 
fic water. 

causes of difference of salinity are mainly meteorological, 
belt of equatorial minimum salinity corresponds with the 
lively rainy belt of calms and of the equatorial counter- 
ing the salinity diminishing towards the east. The tropical 
ima of salinity on the poleward side of the trade-winds 
ride with the regions of minimum rainfall, high temperature, 
lg wrinds and consequently of maximum evaporation, 
^oration is naturally greatest in the enclosed seas of the nearly 
ess subtropical zone such as the Mediterranean and Red Sea. 
re the evaporation is at a minimum, the inflow of rivers from 
‘ge continental area and the precipitation from the atmo- 
re at a maximum, there is necessarily the greatest dilution 


Temperature of the Oceans . — There is no difficulty in observing 
the temperature of the surface of the sea on board ship, the only 
precautions required being to draw the water in a bucket which 
has not been heated in the sun in summer or exposed to frost in 
winter, to draw' it w r ell forward of any discharge pipes of the 
steamer, to place it in the shade on deck, insert the thermometer 
j immediately and make the reading without delay. The measure- 
ment of temperature in the depths, unless a high-speed water- 
bottle be used, involves stopping the ship and employing thermo- 
meters of special construction. Many forms have been tried, but 
only three types are in general use. The first is the slow-action 
thermometer which was originally used with good effect by 
de Saussure in the Mediterranean in 1780. He covered the bulb 
of the thermometer with layers of non-conducting material and 
left it immersed at the desired depth for a very long time to 
enable it to take the temperature of its surroundings. When 
brought up again the thermometer retained its temperature so 
long that there was ample time to take a correct reading. Since 
1870 thermometers on this principle have been in use for regular 
observations at German coast and light-ship stations. Following 
the suggestion of Cavendish, Irving made observations of deep 
temperature on Phipps’s Spitsbergen voyage of 1773 with a 
valved water-bottle, insulated by non-conducting material. A 
similar instrument gave excellent results in the hands of E. von 
Lenz on Kotzebue’s second voyage of circumnavigation in 1823- 
1826. The last elaboration of the insulated slip water-bottle 
by Ekman, Nansen and Pettersson has produced an instrument 
of great perfection, in which the insulation is effected by layers 
of water between a series of concentric ebonite cylinders, all of 
w r hich are closed both above and below when the apparatus 
encloses a sample, and each of which in turn must be warmed 
considerably before there is any rise of temperature in the 
chamber within. This can be used with certainty to *02° C. for 
water down to 250 fathoms, after taking account of the slight 
disturbance produced by the expansion of the greatly compressed 
deep water. 

The second form of deep-sea thermometer is the self-registering 
maximum and minimum on James Six’s principle. These 
instruments must be constructed with the greatest care, but 
when well made in accordance with J. Y. Buchanan’s large 
model they can be trusted to give a good. account of the vertical 
distribution of. temperature, provided the water grows cooler 
as the depth increases. They would act equally well if the water 
grew continually warmer as the depth increases, but they cannot 
give an exact account of a temperature inversion such as is 
produced when layers of warmer and colder water alternate. 

The third form is -the outflow or reversing thermometer, first 
introduced by Aime, who used a very inconvenient form in the 
Mediterranean in 1841-1845, but greatly improved and simplified 
by Negretti and Zambra in 1875. The principle is to have a 
constriction in the tube above the bulb so proportioned that 
when the instrument is upright it acts in every way as an ordinary 
mercurial thermometer, but when it is inverted the thread of 
mercury breaks at the constriction, and the portion above the 
point runs down the now reversed tube and remains there as a 
measure of the temperature at the moment of turning over. 
For convenience in reading, the tube is graduated inverted, and 
when it is restored to its original position the mercury thread 
joins again and it acts as before. Various modifications of this 
form of thermometer have been made by Chabaud of Paris and 
others. It has the advantage over the thermometer on Six’s 
principle that, being filled with mercury, it does not require such 
long immersion to take the temperature of the water. A cor- 
rection has, of course, to be made for the expansion or con- 
traction of the mercury thread if the temperature of reading 
differs much from that of reversing. Magnaghi introduced a 
convenient method of inverting the thermometer by means of 
a propeller actuated on beginning to heave in the line, and this 
form is used for all work at great depths. For shallow water 
greater precision and certainty are obtained by using a lever 


thermometers sunk into deep water must be protected 
the enormous pressure to which they are exposed. This 
)e done by the method suggested by Arago in 1828, intro- 
by Aime in 1841 and again suggested by Giaisher in 1858, 
ling up the whole instrument in a glass tube exhausted of 
or, less effectively, by surrounding the bulb alone with a 
; outer sheath of glass. In both forms it is usual t? have 
Dace between the bulb and the protecting sheath partly 
with mercury or alcohol to act as a conductor and reduce 
me necessary for the thermometer to acquire the tempera- 
>f its surroundings. 

5 warming of the ocean is due practically to solar radiation 

1 such heat as may be received from the interior of the 
can only produce a small effect and is fairly uniformly 
Duted. On account of the high specific heat of sea-water 
iurnal range of temperature at the surface is very small, 
ding to A. Buchan’s discussion of the two-hourly observa- 
on the “ Challenger ” the total range between the daily 
num and minimum in the warmer seas is between 0*7° 
•8° F., and for the colder seas still less (0-2° F.), compared 
\--2° F. in the overlying air. The maximum usually occurs 
en 1 and 2*30 p . m ., the minimum shortly before sunrise, 
emperature of the surface water is generally a little higher 
diat of the overlying air, the daily average difference being 

o*6° F., varying from 0*9° lower at 1 p.m. to i*6° higher 
.11. There are few observations available for ascertaining 
epth to w T hich warmth from the sun penetrates in the ! 
. The investigations of Aime in 1845 and Hensen in 1889 1 
,te that the amount of cloud has a great effect. Aime 
:d that on a calm bright day in the Mediterranean the 
mature rose o*i° C. between the early morning and noon 
depth of about 12 fathoms. Luksch deduced a much 
;r penetration of solar warmth from the comparison of 
rations at different hours at neighbouring stations in the | 
n Mediterranean, but his methods were not exact enough 
re confidence in the result. The penetration of warmth 
th6 surface is effected by direct radiation, and by con- 
in by particles rendered dense by evaporation increasing 
:y. Conduction has practically no effect, for the coefficient 
irmal conductivity in sea-water is so small that if a mass 
.-water were cooled to o° C. and the surface kept at a 
mature of 30° C., 6 months would elapse before a tempera- 
>f 1 5 0 C. was reached at the depth of 1*3 metres, 1 year 
55 metres, and 10 years at 5*8 metres. Great irregular 
ions in radiation and convection sometimes produce a 
kably abrupt change of temperature at a certain depth in 
water; the layer in which this sudden change occurs has 
termed the Sprungs chichi. How closely two bodies of' 
at different temperatures may come together is shown 
e fact that in the Baltic in August between 10 and 11 
ns there is sometimes a fall of temperature from 57 0 to 
F. Such a condition of things is only possible in very 
weather, the action of waves having the effect of mixing 
ater to a considerable depth. After a storm the whole of 
ater in the North Sea assumes a homothermic condition, ! 
e temperature is the same from surface to bottom, and this ! 
5 not only south of the Dogger Bank, where the condition J 
mal, but also, though less frequently, in the deeper water 
jr north. Similar effects are produced in narrow waters 

2 action of tidal currents, and the influence of a steady wind 
ig on- or off-shore has a powerful effect in mixing the 

? warmest parts of the Indian Ocean and Western Pacific 
a mean annual temperature of 82° to 84° F., but such 
emperatures are not found in. the tropical Atlantic. In the 
a Ocean between 15 0 N. and 5 0 S. the surface temperature 
iy averages 84° to 86° F., and in the Bay of Bengal the j 
mature is 86° , and no part of the Atlantic has so high a 
ily mean temperature at any season. G. Schott’s inves- 
ans show that the annual range of surface temperature j 


less, only 4 0 F. in io° N., and in high latitudes it is also small, 
5-2° F. in 50° S. The figures quoted above are differences 
between the average surface temperatures of the warmest and 
of the coldest month. As to the absolute extremes of surface 
temperature, Sir John Murray points out that 90° F. frequently 
occurs in the western part of the tropical Pacific, while among 
seas the Persian Gulf reaches 96° F., only 2 0 under blood-heat, 
and the Red Sea follows closely with a maximum of 94 0 . The 
greatest change of temperature at any place has been recorded 
to the east of Nova Scotia, a minimum of 28° F. and a maximum 
of 8o°, and to the north-east of Japan with a minimum of 27 0 F. 
and a maximum of 83°. In those localities, however, it is not 
the same water which varies in temperature with the season, 
but the water of different warm and cold currents which periodic- 
ally occupy the same locality as they advance and retreat. 
The zones of surface temperature are arranged roughly parallel 
to the equator, especially in the southern hemisphere. Between 
40° N. and 40° S. the currents produce a considerable rearrange- 
ment of this simple order, the belts of warm water being wflder 
on the western sides of the oceans and narrower on the eastern. 

The arrangement of the isotherms thus affords a basis for 
valuable deductions as to the direction of ocean currents. The 
surface temperature of the Atlantic is relatively lower than that 
of the other oceans when the whole area is considered. According 
to Kriimmel’s calculation the proportional areas at a high 
temperature are as follows: — 


Percentage of Ocean Surface with Temperature. 




Atlantic. 

Indian. 

Pacific. 

Over 77 0 F. 

(25° C) . . . 

22*4 

38-0 

40-1 

Over 68° F. 

(20° C) . . . 

50*1 

51-7 

58-4 


This disparity results in some degree at least from the com- 
parative narrowness of the inter-tropical Atlantic, and the 
absence of a cool northern area in the Indian Ocean. Krummel 
calculates that the mean temperature of the whole ocean surface 
is 63-3° F., while the mean sea-level temperature of the whole 
layer of air at the surface of the earth is given by Hann as 
57*8° F. 

We are still ignorant of the depth to which the annual tempera- 
ture wave penetrates in the open ocean, but observations in the 
Mediterranean enable us to form some opinion on the matter. 
The observations of Aime in 1845 and of Semmola in the Gulf of 
Naples in 1881 show that the surface water in winter cools 
until the whole mass of water from the surface to the bottom, 
in 1600 fathoms or more, assumes the same temperature. To- 
wards the end of summer the upper layers have been warmed to 
a depth which indicates how far the influence of solar radiation 
and convection have reached. Aime estimated this depth at 
150-200 fathoms, while the observations of the Austrian expe- 
dition in the eastern Mediterranean found it to be from 200 
to nearly 400 fathoms. In the Red Sea, where a similar seasonal 
change occurs, the depth to which the surface layer w T arms up 
is about 275 fathoms. The great difference in salinity between 
the surface and the deep water excludes the possibility of 
effective convection in the seas of northern Europe, and in the 
open ocean the currents which are felt everywhere, and especially 
those with a vertical component, must exercise a very disturbing 
influence on convection. 

The vertical distribution of temperature in the open ocean 
is much better known than that of salinity. The regional 
differences of temperature fat like depths become less as the 
depth increases. Thus at 300 fathoms greater differences than 
9° F. hardly ever occur between 50° N.and 50° S., in 800 fathoms 
the differences are less than 5*5° and in 1500 fathoms less than 
2 0 . Even in the tropics the high temperature of the surface 
is confined to a very shallow layer; thus in the Central Pacific 
where the surface temperature is 82° F. the temperature at 100 



)ia awemng-piace ior tne organisms or cne aeep- sea. air 
i Murray calculates that at least 80% of the water in the 
,n has a temperature always less than 4 o° F., and a recent 
ulation by Kriimmel gave in fact a mean temperature of 
F. for the whole ocean. 

he normal vertical distribution of temperature is illustrated 
urve A of fig. 1, which represents a sounding. in the South 
ntic; and this arrangement of a rapid fall of temperature 
ig place gradually to an extremely slow but steady diminu- 
as depth increases is termed anathermic (am, back, and 
3 s, warm). Curve B shows the typical distribution of 
perature in an enclosed sea, in this case the Sulu Basin of 
Malay Sea, where from the level of the barrier to the bottom 
temperature remains uniform or homothermic. Curve C 
vs a typical summer condition in the polar seas, where 
rs of sea-water at different temperatures are superimposed, 
arrangement from the surface to 200 fathoms is termed 



■4 1. — Diagram illustrating Distribution of Sea Temperature. 

ithermic apart), from 1000 to 2000 fathoms it is termed 
thermic (Kara, down). In autumn the enclosed seas of high 
udes frequently present a thermal stratification in which j 
irm middle layer is sandwiched between a cold upper layer 
a 1 cold mass below, the arrangement being termed meso - 
me {juecros, middle). The nature of the change of 
perature wdth depth below 2500 fathoms is entirely dependent 
he position of the sub-oceanic elevations, for the rises and j 
is act as true submarine watersheds. As the Arctic Basin 
mt off from the North Atlantic by ridges rising to within 
fathoms of the surface and from the Pacific by the shallow 
.of the Bering Sea, and as the ice-laden East Greenland 
Labrador currents consist of fresh surface -water which 
tot appreciably influence the underlying mass, the Arctic 
>n has no practical effect upon the bottom temperature of 
three great oceans, which is entirely dominated by the 
ence of the Antarctic. The existence of deep-lying and 
nsive rises or ridges in high southern latitudes has been 
:ated by the deep-sea temperature observations of Antarctic 
ditions. Temperatures so low as 31-5° to 31-3° F do not 
r much beyond 50° S. The “ Belgica ” even found a tempera- 
of 33*1° F. in 6x° S., 63° W., at a depth of 2018 fathoms, 
conditions of temperature in the South Atlantic are charac- 
tic. South of 55 0 S. in approximately 3000 fathoms the 
Dm temperature is 31*1° F.; in the Cape Trough it is 32-7° 


jxiage ana east 01 tne aoutn Atlantic JKise oottom temperatures 
j of 36° to 36*7° F. prevail right northwards across the equator 
I into the Bay of Biscay, sho-winga steady rise of bottom tempera-! 
ture as successive submarine elevations restrict communication 
! with the Antarctic. On the other hand, in the more open Argen- 
tine Basin, which carries deep water far to the south, the bottom 
temperature in 40° S. is only from 32*2° to 32*7° F., and the same 
lovy temperature continues throughout the Brazil Basin to the 
equator; but in the North American Basin from the West Indies 
to the Telegraph Plateau no satisfactory bottom temperature 
lower than 35*6° F. has been reported. On the floor of the 
Indian Ocean temperatures of 33*3° to 33*6° occur south of 
35° S. in depths of 2700 fathoms or more, but north of 35 0 S. 
the prevailing bottom temperatures are from 34-0° to 34-3°. 
In similar depths in the Pacific south of the equator temperatures 
of 33*8° to 34‘5° are found, and north of the equator bottom 
temperatures at the same depth increase to 35*1° in the neighbour- 
hood of the Aleutian Islands, again completely justifying the 
conclusion as to the Antarctic control of deep water temperature 
throughout the ocean. 

The marginal rises and continental shelves prevent this cold 
bottom water from penetrating into the depths of the enclosed 
and fringing seas. Thus in the Central American Sea below 
930 fathoms, the depth on the bar, no water is found at a tempera- 
ture lower than that prevailing in the open ocean at that depth, 
viz. 39*6° F., not even at the bottom of the great Bartlett Deep 
in 3439 fathoms. Such homothermic masses of ./water are 
characteristic of all deep enclosed seas. Thus in the Malay 
Sea the various minor seas or basins are homothermic below 
the depth of the rim, at the temperature prevailing at that depth 
in the open ocean: in the China Sea below’ 875 fathoms -with 
36-5° F.; in the Sulu Sea (depth 2550 fathoms) below’ 400 fathoms 
with 50-5° F.; in the Celebes Sea below 820 fathoms with 38*6° 
F.; in the Banda Sea below 902 fathoms w r ith 37*9° F. In other 
enclosed seas which are shut off from the ocean by a very shallow 
sill the rule holds good that the homothermic w r ater below the 
level of the sill is at the lowest temperature reached by the 
surface water in the coldest season of the year, provided alw r ays 
that the stratification of salinity is such as to permit of convection 
being set up. To this group belongs the Arctic Sea; the 
Norwegian Sea is homothermic below 550 fathoms at 29-8° F., 
but this cold w r ater does not penetrate into the Arctic Basin 
on account of the ridge between Spitsbergen and Greenland, 
and there the water below 1400 fathoms has a temperature of 
30*6° to 30*7° F. because the surface layers of water are too light, 
on account of the low salinity due to ice-melting, to enable 
even the cold of a polar winter to set up a downward convection 
current. The Mediterranean Sea also belongs to this group; 
its various deep basins are homothermic (at the winter surface 
temperature) below the level of their respective sills — the 
Balearic Basin below 190 fathoms at 55 0 F.; the Eastern Basin 
below 270 fathoms at 55*9° F; the Ionian Sea at 56*3° F.; and 
at 56-7° south of Cyprus. Similarly in the Red Sea the water 
below 380 fathoms is homothermic at 70-7° F. 

An under-current flows out from the Red Sea through the Strait 
of Bab-el-Mandeb, and from the Mediterranean through the Strait 
of Gibraltar, raising the salinity as well as the temperature of the 
part of the ocean outside the gates of the respective seas. The 
action of the Red Sea water affects the whole of the Gulf of 
Aden and Arabian Sea, raising the temperature at the depth of 
550 fathoms to 52 0 or 53 0 F. or 9 Fahrenheit degrees higher than 
the water of the Bay of Bengal at the same depth. The effect of 
the Mediterranean w r ater in the North Atlantic does not require 
such large figures to express it, but is none the less extraordinarily 
far-reaching, as first indicated by the work of the “ Challenger ” 
and subsequently defined by H. N. Dickson’s discussion of the 
observations of Wolfenden in the little sailing yacht “ Silver 
Belle.” The temperature at 550 fathoms is raised to 49° or 50° 
F. between Madeira and the Biscay Shelf, i.e. 5*4° F. above the 
temperature at the same depth off the Azores. 

In shallow seas such as the North Sea and the British fringing 






ther of the surface and deeper water, thus making the arrange- 
t of vertical temperature anathermic in summer and kata- 
mic in winter, while at the transitional periods in spring 
autumn it is practically homothermic. Thus at Station 
)f the international series at the mouth of the English 
nnel in 49 0 27' N., 4 0 42' W., the following distribution of 
)erature F. has been observed by Matthews: — 



August 

1904 . 

November 

1904 . 

February 

1905. 

May 

I905- 

•face 

63-7° 

56-2° 

50-7° 

5i*3° 

; fathoms . 

55-5 

56*5 

50-8 

50*5 

fathoms . . , 

55-4 

56-5 

50*8 

50-5 


* noticeable that there is a marked vertical temperature 
ient only at the end of summer when a warm surface layer 
jrmed, though in August 1904 that was only 8 fathoms 
In small nearly land-locked basins shut off from one 
;her by bars rising to within a short distance of the surface 
affected both by strong tidal currents and by a considerable 
ixture of land water, the contrasts of vertical distribution 
^mperature with the seasons are strongly marked, and there 
also great unperiodic changes effected mainly by wind, as 
iown by the investigations of H. R. Mill in the Clyde Sea 
1, and of O, Pettersson, J. Hjort and Helland -Hansen in the 
idinavian fjords. 

1a Ice . — The freezing-point of sea-water is lower as the 
lity increases and normal sea-water of 35 per mille salinity 
ses at 28*6° F. Experience show’s that sea-w T ater can be 
ed considerably below the freezing-point without freezing 
lere is no ice or snow in contact with it. Freezing takes 
e by the formation of pure ice in flat crystalline plates of 
hexagonal system, which form in perpendicular planes 
unite in bundles to form grains so that a thick covering 
:e exhibits a fibrous structure. It is only the water that 
it s; the dissolved salts are excluded in the process in a 
ilar order according to temperature. At temperatures 
it 1 7 0 F. sodium sulphate is the first ingredient of the salts 
eparate out, potassium chloride follows at 12 0 F., sodium 
ride at -7-4° F., magnesium, chloride at —28*5° F., and, 
), Pettersson was the first to point out, calcium chloride 
until —67° F. During the rapid formation of ice the still 
*ozen brine is often imprisoned between the little plates of 
en water; hence without some special treatment sea-ice is 
suitable as a source of drinking water. After long con- 
ed frost the last of the included brine may be frozen and 
salts driven out in crystals on the surface; these crystals 
known to polar explorers by the Siberian name of rassol. 
is a very poor conductor of heat and accordingly protects 
surface of the water beneath from rapid cooling; hence 
-formed pancake ice does not increase excessively in thick- 
► in one winter, and even in the centre of the Arctic Basin 
ice- covering only amounts to 6 or at most 9 ft. in the course 
1 year, while in the Antarctic regions the season’s growth 
nly half as great; in the latter also the accumulated snow 
n important factor in the thickness of the ice, and snow 
a even worse conductor of heat. The influence of wind and 
breaks up the frozen surface of the sea, and sheets yielding 
he pressures slide over or under one another and are worked 
jther into a hummocky ice-pack, the irregularities on the 
ace of which, caused by repeated fractures and collisions, 
7 be from 10 to 20 ft. high. Such formations, termed 
yj by the Russians, may extend under water, according to 
karofTs investigations, to at least an equal depth. Such old 
ice when prevented from escaping forms the palaeocrystic 
of Nares; but, as a rule, it is carried southward in the East 
enland. and Labrador ‘currents, and melted in the warmer 
, of lower latitudes. In the southern hemisphere the ice- 
k forms a nearly continuous fence around the Antarctic 
rinent. Pack-ice forms regularly in the inner part of the 
tic every winter, but not in the Norwegian fjords. Even 


part of the Black bea, and more rarely m the Guli of balomca 
and at the head of the Adriatic off Triest. Hudson Bay is blocked 
by ice for a great part of the year, and the Gulf of St Lawrence 
is blocked every winter. Ice also clothes the continental shores 
of the northern fringing seas of eastern Asia. In addition to 
sea-ice, icebergs which are of land origin occur at sea. In the 
north, icebergs break off, as. a rule, from the ends of the great 
glaciers of Greenland, and in the far south from the edge of the 
great Antarctic ice-barrier. The latter often gives birth to pro- 
digious icebergs and ice islands, which are carried northward 
by ocean currents, nearly as far as the trcpical zone before they 
melt. Thus in December 1906, an iceberg was seen off the mouth 
of the La Plata in 38° S., and in 1840 one was seen near Cape 
Agulhas in 35 0 S. The Antarctic icebergs are of tabular form 
and much larger than those of Greenland, but in either case 
an iceberg rising to 200 ft. above sea-level is uncommon, and 
one exceeding 300 ft. is very rare. The Greenland icebergs 
are carried by the Labrador current across the great banks 
of Newfoundland, where they are often very numerous in the 
months from February’ to August, when they constitute a danger 
to shipping as far south as 40° N. No icebergs occur in the 
North Pacific, and none has ever been reported nearer the 
coasts of Europe than off the Orkney Islands, and there only 
once, in 1836. 

Oceanic Circulation . — Although observations on marine 
currents were made near land or between islands even in anti- 
quity, accurate observations on the high seas have only been 
possible since chronometers furnished a practicable method of 
determining longitude, i.e. from the time of Cook, the circum- 
navigator. The difference between the position as determined 
astronomically and by dead -reckoning gives an excellent idea 
of the general direction and velocity of the surface currents. 
The first comprehensive study of the currents of the Atlantic 
was that carried out by James Rennell (1790-1830), and since 
that time Findlay in his Directories , Heinrich Berghaus, Maury 
and the officials of the various Hydrographic Departments 
have produced increasingly accurate descriptions of the currents 
of the whole ocean, largely from material supplied by merchant 
captains. Direct observations of currents Ira the open sea 
are difficult, and even when the ship Is anchored the veering 
and rolling of the vessel produce disturbances that greatly 
affect the result. Such current-meters as those used by Aime 
in 1841 and by Irminger since 1858 only gave the direction of 
the deeper current by comparison with the surface current at the 
time of observation. Later apparatus, such as Pettersson’s 
bifiiar current-meter or his more recent electric-photographic 
apparatus, and Nansen and Ekman’s propeller current-meter, 
measure both the direction and the velocity at any moderate 
depth from an anchored vessel. One of the indirect methods 
of investigating currents is by taking account of the initial 
temperature of the current and following it by the thermometer 
throughout its course; hence the familiar contrast between 
warm and cold currents, of which the Gulf Stream and the 
Labrador current are types. Benjamin Franklin in 1775 and 
Charles Blagden in 1781, by means of numerous observations of 
temperature made on board the packets plying on the Atlantic 
passage, determined the boundaries of these two currents and 
their seasonal variations with considerable precision. The 
differences of salinity support this method, and, especially in 
the northern European seas, often prove a sharper criterion of 
the boundaries than temperature itself; this is especially the 
case at the entrance to the Baltic. Evidence drawn from 
drift-wood, wrecks or special drift bottles is less distinct but 
still interesting and often useful; this method of investigation 
includes the use of icebergs as indicators of tne trend of currents 
and also of plankton, the minute swimming or drifting organisms 
so abundant at the surface of the sea. 

The general lines of the currents of the oceans are fairly 
well understood, and along the most frequented ocean routes 
the larger seasonal variations have also been ascertained. The 
general scheme of ocean currents depends on the prevailing 


i its submarine approaches. The trade-wind regions corre- 
nd pretty closely with westward-flowing currents, while 
he equatorial calm belts there are eastward-running counter- 
rents, these lying north of the equator in the Atlantic and 
ific, but south of the equator in the Indian Ocean. In the 
on of the westerly winds on the poleward side of 40° N. and 
he currents again flow 7 generally eastward. A cyclonic circu- 
on of the atmosphere is associated with a cyclonic circulation 
he water of the ocean, as is well shown in the Norwegian Sea 
North Atlantic between the Azores and Greenland. Where 
trade-winds heap up the surface water against the east 
»ts of the continents the currents turn poleward. The north 
atorial current divides into the current entering the Caribbean 
and issuing thence by the Strait of Florida as the Gulf Stream, 
the Antilles current passing to the north of the Antilles, 
h currents unite off the coast of the United States and run 
thward, turning towards the east when they come within .the 
jence of the prevailing westerly winds. In a similar manner 
Brazil current, the Agulhas current and the East Australian 
rent originate from the drift of the south-east trades, and 
he North Pacific the Japan current arises from the north-east 
ie drift. The west-wind drifts on the poleward side carry 
k part of the -water southward to reunite with the equatorial 
rent, and thus there is set up an anticy clonic circulation 
rater between io° and 40° in each hemisphere, the movement 
he water corresponding very , closely with that of the wind. 
5 coincidence of wind and current direction is most marked 
he region of alternating monsoons in the north of the Indian 
an and in the Malay Sea. 

'he accordance of wind and currents is so obvious that it 
fully recognized by seafaring men in the time of the first 
umnavigators. Modern investigations have shown, however, 
t the relationship is by no means so simple as appears at first, 
must remember that the ocean is a continuous sheet of water 
, certain depth, and the conditions of continuity which hold 
d for all fluids require that there should be no vacant space 
tun. it; hence if a single water particle is set in motion, the 
>le ocean must respond, as Varenius pointed out in 1650. 
is all the water carried forward by any current must have 
place it left immediately occupied by water from another 
:e, so that only a complete system of circulation can exist 
he ocean. Further, all water particles when moving undergo 
aviation from a straight path due to the forces set up by the 
ition of the earth deflecting them towards the right as they 
/e in the northern hemisphere and towards the left in the 
them. This deflecting force is directly proportional to the 
>city and the mass of the particle and also to the sine of the 
tude; hence it is zero at the equator and comes to a maximum 
he poles. When the wind acts on the surface of the sea it 
r es before it the particles of the surface layer of water, and, 
hese cannot be parted from those immediately beneath, the 
rnal friction of the fluid causes the propelling impulse to act 
>ugh a considerable depth, and if the wind continued long 
ugh it would ultimately set the whole mass of the ocean in 
ion right down to the bottom. The current set up by the 
► of the wind sweeping over the surface is deflected by the 
h’s rotation about 45 0 to the right of the direction of the 
d in the northern hemisphere and to the left in the southern. 

; deeper layers lag behind the upper in deflection and the 
>city of the current rapidly diminishes in consequence. The 
;r theory of the origin of drift currents enunciated by 
pritz in 1878 was modified as indicated above by Nansen 
901, and Walfrid Ekman subsequently went further. He 
wed that at a certain depth the direction of the current 
:>mes exactly the opposite of that which has been imposed by 
ection on the surface current, and the strength is reduced 
-eby to only one-twentieth of that at the surface. He called 
depth at which the opposed direction is attained the drift- 
rent depth, and he found it to be dependent on the velocity 
ie surface current and on the latitude. According to Ekman ’s 
ulatfon with a trade-wind blowing at 16 m. per hour, the 


fathoms, in latitude 15 , 55 fathoms, and in latitude 45 0 only 
from 33 to 38 fathoms. A strong wind of 38 m. an hour would 
produce a drift-current depth of 82 fathoms in latitude 45 0 , and 
a light breeze of 3 m. an hour only 22 fathoms. It follows that 
a pure trade-wand drift cannot reach to any great depth, and 
this seems to be confirmed by observation, as when tow-nets 
are sunk to depths of 50 fathoms and more in the region of the 
equatorial current they always show a strong drift away from 
the side of the ship, the ship itself following the surface current. 
Ekman shows further that in a pure drift current the mean 
direction of the whole mass of the current is perpendicular to 
the direction of the wind which sets it in motion. This produces 
a heaping-up of warm water toivards the’ middle of the anti- 
cyclonic current circulation between io° andqo 0 , and on the other 
hand an updraught of deep water along the outer side of the 
cyclonic currents. The latter phenomenon is most clearly 
shown by the stripes of cold water along the west coasts of Africa 
and America, the current running along the coast tending to 
draw its water away seawards on the surface and the principle 
of continuity requiring the updraught of the cool deep layers 
to take its place. For this reason the up-welling coastal water 
is coldest close to the shore, and hence it only appears on the 
Somali coast during the south-west monsoon. On the flat 
coasts of Europe the influence of . on-shore wind in driving in 
warm water, and of off-shore wind in producing an updraught of 
cold water, has long been familiar to bathers. In a similar way 
updraughts of cold water to the surface occur in the neighbour- 
hood of the equator, especially in the Central Atlantic and Pacific. 

When a drift-current impinges directly upon a coast there is a 
heaping up of surface water, giving rise to a counter-current in 
the depths, which maintains the level, and this counter-current, 
although subject to deflection bn account of the rotation of the 
earth, is deflected much less than a pure drift-current would be. 
Such currents, due to the banking up of water, have a large 
share in setting the depths of the sea in motion, and so securing 
the vertical circulation and ventilation of the ocean. 

The difference in density which occurs between one part of 
the ocean and another, shares with the wind in the production 
of currents. Vertical movements are also produced by difference 
of temperature in the water, but these can only be feeble, as 
below 1000 fathoms the temperature differences between tropical 
and polar waters are very small. If we assign to a column of 

water at the equator the density Sy— 1*022 at the surface and 

1-028 at 1000 fathoms, or an average of 1*025, and to a column 
of water at the polar circle a mean density of 1028, there would 
result a difference of level equal to (1*028 — 1*025) X 1000 = 
3 fathoms in a distance from the equator to the polar circle of 
some 4600 m. A gradient like this, only 1 in 1,350,000, could 
give rise only to an extremely feeble surface current polewards 
and an extremely feeble deep current towards the equator. 
If there were strong currents at the bottom of the ocean the 
uniform accumulation of the deposit of minute shells of globir 
gerina and radiolarian ooze would be impossible, the rises and 
ridges would necessarily be swept clear of them, and the fact 
that this is not the case shows that from whatever cause the 
waters of the depths are set in motion, that motion must be of 
the most deliberate and gentlest kind. In exceptional cases, 
when a strong deep current does flow over a rise, as in the case 
of the Wyville Thomson Ridge, the bottom is swept clear of fine 
sediment. 

Strongly marked differences in density are produced by the 
melting of sea-ice, and this is of particular importance in the 
case of the great ice barrier round the Antarctic continent. 
O. Pettersson has made a careful study of ice melting as a motive 
power in oceanic circulation, and points out that it acts in two 
ways: on the surface it produces dilution of the water, forming 
a fresh layer and causing an outflow seaward of surface water 
with very low salinity; towards the deep water it produces a 
strong cooling effect, leading to increase of density and sinking 
of the chilled layers. Both actions result in the drawing in of 


The actual direction of this circulation is strongly modified 
influence of the earth’s rotation. The existence of a layer 
er of low salinity at a depth of 500 fathoms in the tropical 
of the southern hemisphere is to be referred to this 
of the melting ice of the Antarctic regions. Pettersson’s 
hat ice-melting dominates the whole circulation of the 
and regulates in particular the currents of the seas round 
rn Europe must, however, be looked on as carrying the 
at ion too far. 

srences of density between the waters of enclosed seas and 
ocean are brought about in some instances by concentra- 
te water of the sea on account of active evaporation, and 
tx instances by dilution on account of the great influx of 
'ater. A very powerful vertical circulation is thus set up 
m enclosed seas and the outer ocean. The very dense 
of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean makes the column 
er salter and heavier and the level lower than in the ocean 
i the straits. Hence a strong surface current sets inwards 
;h the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and Gibraltar, while an 
:urrent flows outwards, raising the temperature and 
y of the ocean for a long distance beyond the straits. 



1 components of currents in high southern latitudes. 

gh the Bosporus and Dardanelles at the entrance of the 
Sea, and through the sound and belts at the entrance of 
tltic, streams of fresh surface-water flow outwards to the 
Mediterranean and North Sea, while salter water enters' 1 
1 case as an undercurrent. Wind and tide greatly alter j 
ength of these currents due to difference of density, and 
rface outflow may either be stopped or, in the case of the 
actually reversed by a strong and steady wind. Both 
ring and inflowing currents are subject to the deflection 
Is the right imposed by the earth's rotation, 
lern oceanography has found means to calculate quantita- 
tive circulatory movements produced by wind and the 
ution of temperature and salinity not only at the surface 
deep water. The methods first suggested by H. Mohn 
bsequently elaborated by V. Bjerknes have been usefully 
1 in many cases, but they cannot take the place of direct 
ations of currents and of the fundamental processes and 
ions underlying them. The determination of the exact 
nship of cause and effect in the origin of ocean currents 
tatter of great practical importance. The researches of 
sson, Meinardus, H. N. Dickson and others leave no doubt, 
ample, that the variations in the intensity of the Gulf 
1, whether these be measured by the change in the strength 
current or in the heat stored in the water, produce great 
ons in the character of the weather of northern Europe, 
annexion between variations of current strength and the 
ions of existence and distribution of plankton are no less 
ant, especially as they act directly or indirectly on the 
iditions of food fishes. 

horities. — General: M. F. Maury, The Physical Geography 
Sea and its Meteorology (New York and London, i860); J. J. 
Thalassa: an Essay on the Depths , Temperature and Currents 
Jcean (London, 1877); C. D. Sigsbee, Deep-sea Sounding and 
ng (Washington, 1880); O. Krummel, Handbuch der Ozeano- 


1,1590;, voi. 11. uynamique J* inouiet, i. Ocean, ses lois et ses 

probleme's (Paris, 1904) ; J. Thoulet, Guide de V oceanographie pratique 
(Paris, 1895); J. Wakher, Allgemeine Meereskunde (Leipzig, 1893); 
Luigi Hugues, Oceanografia (Turin, 1904); Sir J. Prestwich, “ Tables 
of Temperatures of the Sea at Different Depths . . . made between 
the years 1749 and 1868,” Phil. Trans, clxv. (1876), 639-670; A. 
Buchan, “ Specific Gravities and Oceanic Circulation,” Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Edinburgh , xxxiv. (1896), 317-342; Sir John Murray, “ Presi- 
dential Address to Section E (Geography),” British Association Report 
{Dover), 1899; M. Knudsen, Hydrographical Tables (Copenhagen, 
1901); Sir John Murray, “ Deep-Sea Deposits and their Distribu- 
tion' in the Pacific Ocean,” Geogr . Journal , 1902, 19, pp. 691-711, 
chart; “On the Depth, Temperature of the Ocean Waters and 
Marine Deposits of the South Pacific Ocean,” R. Geogr. Soc. of 
Australia , Queensland , 1907, pp. 71-134, maps and plates; J. 
Thoulet, Instruments et operations d' oceanographie pratique (Paris, 
1908); Precis d' analyse des fonds sous-marins actuels et anciens 
(Paris, 1907); T. Richard, L' Oceanographie (Paris, 1907); List of 
Oceanic Depths and Serial Temperature Observations , received at the 
Admiralty in the year 1888 (et seq.) from H.M. Surveying Ships , 
Indian Marine Survey and British Submarine Telegraph Companies 
(Official). 

Important current and temperature charts of the ocean and 
occasional memoirs are published for the Admiralty by the Meteoro- 
logical Office in London, by the U.S. Hydrographic Office in 
Washington, the Deutsche Seewarte in Hamburg, and also at 
intervals by the French, Russian, Dutch and Scandinavian admir- 
alties. Pilot Charts of the North Atlantic and North Pacific are 
issued monthly by the U.S. Hydrographic Office, and of the North 
Atlantic and of the Indian Ocean and Red Sea by the British Meteoro- 
logical Office, giving a conspectus of the normal conditions of weather 
and sea. 

Reports of Important Expeditions. — Sir C. Wyville Thomson, 
The Depths of the Sea (cruises of “ Porcupine ” and “ Lightning ”) 
(London, 1873); The Atlantic (cruise of “Challenger”) (London, 
1877); Die Forschungsreise S.M.S . “ Gazelle’ 9 in den Jahren 1874 
bis 1876 (5 vols., Berlin, 1889-1890); Report of the Scientific Results 
of the Voyage of H.MS. “ Challenger ” in the years 1872-1876 (50 
vols., London, 1880-1895); A. Agassiz, Three Cruises of the U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Steamer “ Blake ”... from 1877 1 ° 1880 
(2 vols., Boston, Mass., 1 888); S. Makaroff, Le Vitiaz et VOcean 
Pacifique , i886-i88q (St Petersburg, 1894); S. Makaroff, The Yermak 
in the Ice (in Russian) (St Petersburg, 1901); The Norwegian North 
Atlantic Expedition (on the “ Voringen ”), 1876-1878 (Christiania, 
1880-1900); Expeditions scientifiqu-es du “ Travailleur ” et du 
“ Talisman ” 1880-1 883 (Paris, 1891 et seq.); Die Ergebnisse der 
Plankton- Expedition, 1889 (Kiel, 1892 et seq.); Resultats des cam - 
pagnes scientifiques accomplies sur son yacht par Albert 1 ** Prince 
Souverain de Monaco (Monaco, from 1889); The Danish “ Ingotf” 
Expedition, 1806 (Copenhagen, 1900); Prof. Luksch, Expeditionen 
S.M. Schiff “ Pola ” in das Mittelmeer und in das Rote Meer , 
Kais. Akad. Wissenschaften (Vienna, 1891-1904); Die Deutsche 
“ Valdivia ” Tief- See Expedition, 1898-1899 (Berlin, 1900) ; M. Weber, 
“Siboga Expedition,” Petermanns Mitteilungen (1900); Siboga 
Expediiie (Leiden, 1902 et seq.); F. Nansen, The Norwegian 
North Polar Expedition , 1893-1896 (Christiania and London, 1900); 

R, S. Peake, “ On the Results of a Deep-sea Sounding Expedition 
in the North Atlantic Ocean during the Summer, 1899 ” (Extra PubL 
Geogr. Soc., London); Bulletin des resultats acquis pendant les 
courses periodiques (Conseil permanent international pour 1 ’ explora- 
tion de la mer) (Copenhagen, 1902 seq.). 

Reports of many minor expeditions and researches have appeared 
in the. Reports of the Fishery Board for Scotland; the Marine 
Biological Association at Plymouth; the Kiel Commission for the 
Investigation of the Baltic; the Berlin Institut fur Meereskunde; 
,the biuebooks of the Hydrographic Department ; the various official 
reports to the British, German, Russian, Finnish, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, Belgian and Dutch governments on the respective 
work of these countries in connexion with the international co-. 
operation in the North Sea; the Bulletin du musee oceanograpkique 
de Monaco (1903 seq.); the Scottish Geographical Magazine ; the 
Geographical Journal ; Petermanns Mitteilungen ; Wagner’s Geo- 
gr aphisches Jahrbuch ; the Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal 
Societies of London and Edinburgh; the Annalen der IIydrographie\ 

. and the publications of the Swedish Academy of Sciences. 

(O. K.; H. R. M.) 

OCEAN CITY, a city and seaside resort of Cape May county, 
New Jersey, U.S. A., in the S.E. part of the state, about 10 m. 

S. W. of Atlantic City. Pop. (1890), 452; (1900), 1307; (1905), 
1835; (1910)5 1950* It is served by the Atlantic City and the West 
Jersey & Seashore railways. The city is laid out to face both 
the ocean and Great Egg Harbor Bay, and is a popular resort 
during the summer months. Ocean City was incorporated as a 

, borough in 1884, and; was chartered as a city in 1897. 




t, and 55 m. by rail S. of New York City. Pop. (1909), about 
It is served by the Pennsylvania and the Central of New 
>y railways. It is noted as a religious and musical seaside 
t, and in July and August, and especially in the last ten days 
august, during its annual camp-meeting, is visited by 
sands of people. Ocean Grove was founded in 1869 by the 
n Grove Camp-Meeting Association of the Methodist 
copal Church, as a place for religious worship, rest and 
ation, free from all forms of questionable amusement, and 
verned under a corporation charter, the corporation having 
;r to place restrictions in all leases. 

EANIA, or Oceanica, a name used to cover all the islands 
e Pacific Ocean ( q.v .) which are included in the divisions of 
nesia, Micronesia, Melanesia, Australasia, &c. 

EANUS (Gr. ’tineavos), in Greek mythology, the greatest 
/ers and at the same time a divine personification. Never 
ling with the sea which it encloses, according to Homer it 
neither source nor mouth. On its southern banks, from 
to west, dwell the “ blameless Aethiopians ” in perfect 
iness, and beyond it on the west, in the realms of eternal 
the “ Cimmerians,” wrapped in fogs and darkness. Here ! 
he grove of Persephone and the entrance of the underworld. 1 
mified, Oceanus is in Hesiod ( Theog . 133, 337-370) the 
>f Uranus and Gaea, the husband of Tethys. father of 3000 
ms and 4000 ocean nymphs. In Homer he is the origin of 
lings, even the father of the gods, and the equal in rank of 
f them save Zeus. This conception recurs in the theory of 
es, who made water the first principle of all things. The 
of Oceanus as a river flowing unceasingly round the earth, 
h was regarded as a flat circle, was of long continuance. 
tides was the first among the tragic poets to speak of it as 
, but Herodotus before him ridiculed the notion of Oceanus 
river as an invention of the poets and described it as the 
. world sea. As the geographical knowledge of the Greeks 
ided, the name was applied to the outer sea (especially the 
itic). 

art, Oceanus was represented as an old man of noble 
nee and benevolent expression, with the horns of an ox j 
sometimes crab’s claws on his head. His attributes are a 
.er, cornucopiae (“ horn of plenty ”), rushes, marine animals I 
i sceptre. On the altar of Pergamum he is depicted taking | 
in the battle of the giants. | 

mer, Iliad > i. 423, xiv. 201, 24.5, xxi. 196; Odyssey , x. 508, : 
\\ Herodotus ii. 23, iv\ 8; Euripides, Orestes , 1376; Caesar, , 
GalL iii. 7, iv. 10. 

ELLUS LUCANUS, a Pythagorean philosopher, born in 
nia in the 5th century b.c., perhaps a pupil of Pythagoras | 
elf. .Stobaeus ( EcL Phys . i. 13) has preserved a fragment 
s nepi vo fj,ov (if he was really the author) in the Doric ; 
ct, but the only one of his alleged works which is extant is a 
treatise in four chapters in the Ionic dialect generally ! 
m as On the Nature of the Universe. Excerpts from this are 
l in Stobaeus (i. 20), but in Doric. It is certainly not 
sntic, and cannot be dated earlier than the xst century B.c. 
aintains the doctrine that the universe is uncreated and 
al; that to its three great divisions correspond the three 
5 of beings — gods, men and daemons; and, finally, that the 
m race with all its institutions (the family, marriage and 
ike) must be eternal. It advocates an ascetic mode of life, 
a view to the perfect reproduction of the race and. its 
ing in all that is noble and beautiful. 

itions of the Tlept ttJs toO xa vrbs ^ucrecos, by A. F. Rudolph 
, with commentary), and by F. W. Mullach in Fragmenta 
sophorum graecorum , i. (i860); see also E. Zeller, History of 
■ Philosophy , i. (Eng. trans.), and J. de Heyden-Zielewicz in 
auer phuologische Abhandlungen, viii. 3 (1901). There is an 
sh translation (1831) by Thomas Taylor, the Platonist. 

ELOT (Mexican Flalocelotl , literally field-jaguar, from 
\\ field, and ocelotl , tiger, jaguar), an American member 
s pardalis) of the family Felidae , ranging from Arkansas in 
Lorth to Paraguay. The species is subject to great racial , 


streaks and blotches, or in elongated rings enclosing areas rather 
darker than the general ground-colour. In the typical form the 
total length may reach 4 ft.; the average measurement of the 



Ocelot ( Felis pardalis). 


head and body lies between 26 in. and 33 in., and of the tail bfc< 
tween 1 1 in. and 15 in. The ocelot is essentially a forest cat, and a 
ready climber; its disposition is said to be fierce and bloodthirsty 
but in confinement it becomes tame and playful. In Asia the 
group is represented by the Tibetan Felis tristis . 

OCHAKOV, a fortified town and port of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Kherson, 41 m. E. of Odessa, on a cape of the Black 
Sea, at the entrance to the estuary of the Dnieper, and opposite 
to Kinburn. Pop. (1897), 10,784, Strong fortifications have 
been built at Ochakov and on the Kinburn promontory, to 
protect the entrance to the Dnieper. Ochakov stands close 
to the site of the old Miletan (Greek) colony of Olvia and the 
Greek colony of Alektor. The fortress of Kara-kerman or 
Ozu-kaleh was built on this spot by the khan of the Crimea, 
Mengli Girai, in 1492. At a later date it became the centre of 
a Turkish province which included Khaji-dereh (Ovidiopol), 
Khaji-bey (Odessa), and Dubossary, as well as some 150 villages. 
Russia, regarding it as the main obstacle to the possession of 
the Black Sea littoral, besieged it in 1737, when it was captured 
by Marshal Miinnich, but in the following year it was abandoned, 
and in 1739 restored to Turkey. The second siege by Russia 
was begun in 1788, and lasted six months, until the fortress was 
stormed and taken, after a terrible loss of life. By the peace of 
1791 it became Russian. In 1855 it was bombarded by the 
Anglo-French fleet, and after that the Russians demolished the 
fortifications. 

OCHILTREE* a barony in the county of Ayr, Scotland, from 
which a title in the Scottish peerage was held in the 16th and 
17th centuries by a branch of the house of Stewart. Sir Andrew 
Stewart (d. 1488), chancellor of Scotland, a great-grandson of 
the regent Albany (d. 1420), was created Baron Avandale or 
Avondale about 1457. This peerage became extinct at his 
death, but was revived about 1499 in favour of his nephew and 
heir Andrew Stewart, who, being killed at the battle of Flodden 
in 1513, was succeeded by his son Andrew, 2nd Baron Avandale 
of this creation; and the latter obtained an act of parliament 
in 1543 empowering him to exchange the title of Lord Avandale 
for that of Lord Ochiltree, or Lord Stewart of Ochiltree. His 
son, Andrew, 2nd Lord Ochiltree (d. c. 1600), was a zealous 
supporter of the lords of the congregation, and especially of John 
Knox, in the struggle against Mary queen of Scots, and was 
wounded at the battle of Langside while fighting against the 
queen. Of his five sons, William was slain by the earl of 


Ochiltree in 16x5; his daughter Margaret was the second 
of John Knox. His brother Henry Stewart married 
tret Tudor, widow of James IV. of Scotland, and was 
d Baron Methven by James V. in 1528; and another 
ir, Sir James Stewart of Beath, was ancestor of the Stewart 
of Moray, through his son James who was created Lord 
e in 1581. 

; second Lord Ochiltree was succeeded in the peerage by 
rndson Andrew, who resigned the title in 1615, and having 
summoned by writ to the Irish House of Lords was created 
. Castle Stewart in the Irish peerage in 1619. The barony 
hiltree which he thus resigned was conferred in 1615 on 
usin Sir James Stewart of Killeith (see above), son of the 
: Arran; and on the death without issue of his son William, 
ord Ochiltree, in 1675, the title became extinct. In 1774 
:w Thomas Stewart successfully claimed the barony of 
; Stewart in the peerage of Ireland as heir male under the 
on of 1619; but although he was permitted in 1790 to 
is Lord Ochiltree in an election of Scottish representative 
his claim to this barony as collateral heir of the grantee 
5 was disallowed by the House of Lords in 1793. 

UNO, BERNARDINO (1487-1564), Italian Reformer, 
orn.at Siena in 1487. At an early age he entered the order 
fservantine Friars, the strictest sect of the Franciscans, 
)se to be its general, but, craving a yet stricter rule, trans- 
himself in 1534 to the newly founded order of Capuchins, 
ich in 1538 he was elected vicar- general. In 1539, urged 
mbo, he visited Venice and delivered a remarkable course 
■mons, showing a decided tendency to the doctrine of 
cation by faith, which appears still more evidently in his 
p. VII . published soon after. He was suspected and 
need, but nothing ensued until,, at the instigation of the 
•e zealot Caraffa,. the Inquisition was established at Rome, 
1542. Ochino was at once cited, but was deterred from 
iting, himself at Rome by the warnings of Peter Martyr 
f Cardinal Contarini, whom he found at Bologna, dying 
[son. administered by the reactionary party. After some 
tion he escaped across the Alps to Geneva. He was 
,lly received by Calvin, and within two years published six 
les of Prediche , tracts rather than sermons, explaining and 
:ating his change of religion. Twenty-five of these were 
bed in English at Ipswich in 1548. In 1545 he became 
:er of the Italian Protestant congregation at Augsburg, 
he was compelled to forsake when, in January 1547, 
ty was occupied by the imperial forces in the Schmalkaldic 
Escaping by way of Strassburg he found an asylum in 
nd, where he was made a prebendary of Canterbury, 
ed a pension from Edward VI, ’s privy purse, and com- 
his chief work, A Trajedy or Dialogue of the unjust usurped 
icy of the Bishop of Romo (1549). This remarkable per- 
nce, originally written in Latin, is extant only in the 
ation of John Ponet, bishop of Winchester, a splendid 
rien of nervous English. The conception is highly 
Ltic; the form is that of a series of dialogues. Lucifer, 
2d at the spread of Christ’s kingdom, convokes the fiends 
mcil, and resolves to set up the pope as Antichrist. The 
represented by the emperor Phocas, is persuaded to 
/e at the pope’s assumption of spiritual authority; the 
churches axe intimidated into acquiescence; Lucifer’s 
:ts seem fully accomplished, when Heaven raises up Henry 
and his son for their overthrow. The conception bears 
larkable resemblance to that of Paradise Lost; and it is 
t certain that Milton, whose sympathies with the Italian 
mation were so -strong, must have been acquainted with it, 
dth some of his later works. In the Labyrinth (dedicated 
teen Elizabeth of England),: a discussion of the freedom 
2 will, he covertly assailed the Calvinistic doctrine of 
itination, and showed that his views were tinged with 
anism. 

\ accession of Mary in 1553 drove him from England, and 


of the publication of his Thirty Dialogues , in one of which his 
adversaries maintained that he had justified polygamy under 
colour of a pretended refutation. His dialogues on divorce 
and the Trinity were also obnoxious. Ochino was banished 
from Zurich, and, after being refused a shelter by other Protestant 
cities, directed his steps towards Poland, at that time the most 
tolerant state in Europe. He had not resided there long when 
the edict of the 6th of August 1564 banished all foreign dis- 
sidents. Flying from the country, he encountered the plague 
at Pinczoff; three of his four children were carried off; and 
he himself, worn out by age and misfortune, died in solitude 
and obscurity at Schlakau in Moravia, about the end of 1564. 
His reputation among Protestants w’as at the time so bad that 
he was charged with the authorship of the treatise De tribus 
impostoribitSy as well as with having carried his alleged approval 
of polygamy into practice. It was reserved for Dr Benrath to 
justify him, and to represent him as a fervent evangelist and 
at the same time as a speculative thinker with a passion for 
free inquiry. The general tendency of his mind ran counter 
to tradition, and he is remarkable as resuming in his individual 
history all the phases of Protestant theology from Luther to 
Socinus. 

See Life by B. O. Benrath (2nd ed., Brunswick, 1892), translated 
j into English by Helen Zimmern (London, 1876) * In addition to 
the books already named, he wrote Italian expositions of Romans 
(Geneva, 1545) and Galatians (Augsburg, 1546). 

OCHRES, a class of pigments varying in colour from yellow to 
red, and consisting mainly of hydrated iron oxide. The Yellow 
Ochres are native earths coloured with hydrated ferric oxide, the 
brownish yellow substance that colours, and is deposited from, v 
highly ferruginous water. These ochres are of two kinds — one 
having an argillaceous basis, while the other is a calcareous earth, 
the argillaceous variety being in general the richer and more pure 
in colour of the two. Both kinds are widely distributed, fine 
qualities being found in Oxfordshire, the Isle of Wight, near 
Jena and Nuremberg in Germany, and in France in the depart- 
ments of Yonne, ‘Cher and Nievre. The original colour of these 
ochres can be modified and varied into browns and reds of more 
or less intensity by calcination. The nature of the associated 
earth also influences the colour assumed by an ochre under 
calcination, aluminous ochres developing red and violet tints, 
while the calcareous varieties take brownish-red and dark-brown 
hues. The well-known ochre Terra da Sienna which in its raw 
state is a dull-coloured ochre, becomes when burnt a fine warm 
mahogany brown hue highly valued for artistic purposes. 
Yellow ochres are also artificially prepared — Mars Yellow being 
either pure hydrated ferric oxide or an intimate mixture of that 
substance with an argillaceous or calcareous earth, and such 
compounds by careful calcination can be transformed into Mars 
Orange , Violet or Red , all highly important, stable and reliable 
pigments. 

OCHRIDA (also written Okhrida and Achrida; Turkish 
Ochri) y a city of Albania, European Turkey, in the vilayet of 
Monastir; on the north-eastern shore of Lake Ochrida, and at the 
eastern end of the Roman Via Egnatia. Pop. (1905) about 
11,000, including Albanians, Turks, Greeks and Slavs. Ochrida 
occupies the site of the ancient Lychnidos, which was added to 
the Macedonian empire by Philip II. (382-336 b.c.), and destroyed 
by the Bulgarians in a.d. 861. It is the seat of Bulgarian and 
Greek bishops. From the creation of the Bulgarian patriarchate 
of Ochrida in 893 to its abolition in 1767 the city was the ecclesi- 
astical headquarters of the Bulgarians in the west of the Balkan 
Peninsula. Lake Ochrida is 2260 ft. above sea-level, in a moun- 
tainous limestone region of Karst formation. It measures 107. 
sq. m., and has a maximum depth of 938 ft. Its waters are 
supplied by subterranean streams. Its chief outlet is the river 
Black Drin, on the north. 

See Gelzer, Der Patriarchal von Achrida [Leipzig, 1902); and 
“ Dr Jovan Cvijic’s Researches in Macedonia, &c.,” in The Geo- 
graphical Journal , vol: xvi. (London, 1900). 


ge, 13 m. S. from Wurzburg by the railway to Munich, 
at the junction of a line to Rottingen. Pop. (1905) 3333. 
ontains an Evangelical and Eve Roman Catholic churches, 
>ng them that of St Michael, a fine Gothic edifice. There is 
msiderable trade in wine and agricultural produce, other 
istries being brewing and malting. 

CHTERLONY, SIR DAVID, Bart. (175S-1S25), British 
;ra], was born at Boston, Mass., U.S.A., on the 12th of 
ruary 1758, and went to India as a cadet in 1777. He served 
er Lord Lake in the battles of Ivoil, Aligarh and Delhi, and 
appointed resident at Delhi in 1803. In 1804, having been 
noted to the rank of major-general, he defended the city with 
uy inadequate force against an attack by HoJkar. On the 
>reak of the Nepal War (1&14-15) he was given the command 
ne of four converging columns, and his services were rewarded 
1 a baronetcy in 1815. Subsequently he was promoted to the 
mand of the main force in; its advance on Katmandu, and 
nanoeuvring the Gurkhas by a flank march at the Kourea 
t Pass, brought the war to a successful conclusion and 
lined the signature of the treaty of Segauli (18 16), which 
ated the subsequent relations of the British with Nepal, 
this success Ochterlony was created G.C.B., the first time 
; honour had been conferred on an officer of the Indian army. ; 
he Pindari War (1817-18) he tvas in command of the Raj- 
ina column, made a separate agreement with Amir Khan, 
iching him from the Pindaris, and then, interposing his 
force between the two main divisions of the enemy, brought 
war to an end without an engagement. He tvas appointed 
lent in Rajputana in 1818, with which the residency at 
tii was subsequently combined. When Durjan Sal revolted 
825 against Balwant Singh, the infant Raja of Bharatpur, 
terlony acting on his own responsibility supported the raja 
proclamation and ordered out a force to support him. Lord 
lerst, however, repudiated these proceedings. Ochterlony, 

1 was bitterly chagrined by this rebuff, resigned his office, and 
red to Delhi. The feeling that the confidence which his length 
ervice merited had not been given him by the governor- 
^ral is said to have accelerated his death, 'which occurred 
deerut on the 15th of July 1825. The Ochterlony column 
Calcutta commemorates his name. 

;e Major Ross of Bladensburg, The Marquess of Hastings 
fillers of India ” series) (1893). 

CHTMAN, LEONARD (1854- ), American painter, was 

1 in Zonnemaire, Zeeland, Holland, on the 21st of October 
4. His family removed to Albany, New York, in 1 866. 
1882 lie began to exhibit landscapes at the National 
demy, and he became a National Academician in 1904. 

most characteristic pictures,- w*hich recall the work 
nness, are scenes on Long Island Sound and on the Mianus 
r. 

CKLEY, SIMON (1678-1720), English orientalist, was born 
ixeter in 1678. He was educated at Queen’s College, Cam- 
[ge, became fellow of Jesus College and vicar of Swavesey, 
in T711 was made professor of Arabic at Cambridge. He had 
rge family, and the pecuniary embarrassments of his later 
s form the subject of a chapter in D ’Israeli’s Calamities of 
hors . The preface to the second volume of his History of the 
wens is dated from Cambridge Castle, wffiere he was imprisoned 
debt. Oekley maintained that a knowledge of Oriental 
*ature was essential to the proper study of theology, and in 
preface. to his first book, the Introductio ad Hng-itas orientates 
p6), he urges the importance of the study. In 1707 he pub- 
ed a translation of Leon Modena’s History of the Present 
s throughout the World; and in 1708 The Improvement of 
man Reason . exhibited in the Life of Hai Ebn Yokdhan, His 
:f work is The History of ike Saracens (1708-1718), of which 
hird volume was published posthumously in 1757. Ln- 
unately Oekley took as his main authority a MS. in the 
Heian of the pseudo-Wakidi’s Futuh al-Sham , which is rather 
orical romance than history. He also translated from the 


G’CLERY, MICHAEL (1575-1643), Irish chronicler, grandson 
of a chief of the sept of O’Clery in Donegal, was born at Kil- 
barrow on Donegal Bay, and was baptized Tadhg (or “ poet ”), 
but took the name of Michael when he became a Franciscan 
friar. He was a cousin of Lughaidh O’Clery (fL 1595-1630), 
who, with his son CacrigcricheCTClery (d. 1664) — one of Michael’s 
co-workers — is also famous as an Irish historian. He had 
already gained a reputation as an antiquary and student of 
Irish history and literature, when he entered the Irish College 
of St Anthon}' at Louvain. In 1620, through the initiative of 
Hugh Boy Macanward (1580-1635), warden of the college, and 
himself a famous Irish historian and poet, and one of an old 
family of hereditary bards in Tyrconnell, he began to collect 
Irish manuscripts and to transcribe everything he could find of 
historical importance; he was assisted by other Irish scholars, 
and the results were his Reim Rioghroidhe (Royal List) in 1630, 
Leabhar Gabkala (Book of Invasions) in 1631, and his most 
famous work, called by John Colgan (d. 1659), the Irish bio- 
grapher, the “ Annals of the Four Masters” (1636). Subsequently 
he produced his Martyr ologium of Irish saints, based on various 
ancient manuscripts, an Irish glossary and other Works; Fie 
lived in poverty, and died at Louvain. 

O’CONNELL, DANIEL (1775-1847), Irish statesman, known 
as “ the Liberator,” was born on the 6th of August 1775 near 
Cahirciveen, a small towm in Kerry. He was sprung from a 
race the heads of which had been Celtic chiefs, had lost their, 
lands in the wars of Ireland, and had felt the full weight of the 
harsh penal code which long held the Catholic Irish down. 
His ancestors in the 18th century had sent recruits to the famous 
brigade of Irish exiles in the service of France, 1 and those who 
remained at home either lived as tenants on the possessions of 
tvhich they had once been lords, or gradually made money by 
smuggling, a very general calling in that wild region. Thus he 
inherited from his earliest years, with certain traditions of birth 
and high station, a strong dislike of British rule in Ireland and 
of the dominant owners of the soil, a firm attachment to his 
proscribed faith, and habitual skill in evading the law; and these; 
influences may be traced in his subsequent career. While a boy 
he was adopted by his uncle, Maurice O’Connell of Derrynane, 
and sent to a school at Queenstown, one of the flrst which the 
state in those days allowed to be opened for Catholic teaching; 
and a few years afterwards he became a student, as was customary 
with Irish youths of his class, in the English colleges of St Omer . 
and Douai in France. These years in France had a decided, 
effect in forming his judgment on political questions of high 
moment. He was an eye-witness on more than one occasion of 
the folly and excesses of the French Revolution; and these 
scenes not only increased his love for his church, but strongly 
impressed him with that dread of anarchy, of popular movements 
ending in bloodshed, and of communistic and socialistic views 
which characterized him in after life. To these experiences, 
too, w*e may partly ascribe the reverence for law, for the rights 
of property, and for the monarchical form of government which 
he appears to have sincerely felt; and-, demagogue as he became 
in a certain sense, they gave his mind a deep Conservative tinge. 
In 1798 he was called to the bar of Ireland, and rose before long 
to the very highest eminence among contemporary lawyers 
and advocates. This position was in the main due to a dexterity 
in conducting causes, and especially in examining, witnesses, 
in which he had no rival at the Irish bar. He was, however, 
a thorough lawyer besides, inferior in scientific learning to two 
or three of his most conspicuous rivals, but well read in every 
department of law, and especially a master in all that relates 
to criminal and constitutional jurisprudence. As an advocate, 
too, he stood in the very highest rank; in mere oratory he was 
surpassed by Plunket, and in rhetorical gifts by Bushe, the only 

1 See the account of O’Connell’s uncle, Count Daniel O’Connell 
(1745-1833), to whose property he fell heir, in Mrs O’Connell's 
Last Colonel of the Irish Brigade (1892), and O' Callaghan’s Irish 
Brigade in the Service of France (1870). 


decided faults, was marked by a peculiar subtlety and 1 
.Ly power, and produced great and striking effects. On the j 
le, in the art of winning over juries he had scarcely an equal i 
le law courts. 

0 understand, however, O 7 Connell's greatness we must look 
le field of Irish politics. From early manhood he had turned 
nind to the condition of Ireland and the mass of her people, j 

worst severities of the penal code had been, in a certain j 
sure, relaxed, but the Catholics were still in a state of vassal- 
and they were still pariahs compared with the Protestants. 1 
rebellion of 1798 and the union had dashed the hopes of j 
Catholic leaders, and their prospects of success seemed very 1 
ote when, in the first years of the 19th century, the still 
nown lawyer took up their cause. Up to this juncture the j 
ition had been in the hands of Grattan and other Protestants, j 
of a small knot of Catholic nobles and prelates; but their . 
■ts had not accomplished much, and they aimed only at 1 
nd of compromise, which, while conceding their principal i 
ns, would have placed their church in subjection to the 1 
e. O'Connell inaugurated a different policy, and had soon 
n the Catholic movement an energy it had not before 1 
•essed. Himself a Roman Catholic of birth and genius, I 
firly kept back in the race of life, he devoted his heart and 
to the cause, and his character and antecedents made him 
champion who ultimately assured its triumph. He formed 
bold design of combining the Irish Catholic millions, under the 
irintendence of the native priesthood, into a vast league 
nst the existing ortfer of things, and of wresting the concession 
re Catholic claims from every opposing party in the state by 
agitation, continually kept up, and embracing almost the 1 
le of the people, but maintained within constitutional 
ts, though menacing and shaking the frame of society. He 
lually succeeded in carrying out his purpose: the Catholic I 
aciation, at first small, but slowly assuming larger proportions, J 
■formed; attempts of the government and of the ; local j 
lorities to put its branches down were skilfully baffled by j 

1 devices of many kinds; and at last, after a conflict of years, 
Catholic Ireland was arrayed to a man in an organization 
normous power, that demanded its rights with no uncertain 
e. O’Connell, having long before attained an undisputed 
easy ascendancy, stood at the head of this great national 

f ement; but it will be observed that, having been controlled 
i first to last by himself and the priesthood, it had little in 
mon with the mob rule and violence which he had never 
ed to regard with aversion. His election for Clare in 1828 
fed the forerunner of the inevitable change, and the Catholic 
ns were granted the next year, to the intense regret of the 
testant Irish, by a government avowedly hostile to the last, 
unable to withstand the overwhelming pressure of a people 
ed to insist on justice. The result, unquestionably, was 
3St wholly due to the energy and genius of a single man, 
igh the Catholic question would have been settled, in all 
ability, in the course of time; and it must be added that 
onnell's triumph, which showed what agitation could effect 
reland, was far from doing his country unmixed good. 
'Connell joined the Whigs on entering parliament, and. 

5 effective aid to the cause of reform. The agitation, however, 
he Catholic question had quickened the sense of the wrongs 
reland, and the Irish Catholics were engaged ere long in a 
-ade against tithes and the established church, the most 
asive symbols of their inferiority in the state. It may be 
jtioned whether O'Connell was not rather led than a leader 
.his; the movement, at. least, passed beyond his control, 
the country for. many months was terrorized by scenes 
ppalling crime and bloodshed. Lord Grey, very properly, 
>osed measures of repression to put this anarchy down, 
O’Connell opposed them with extreme vehemence, a 
ling departure from his avowed principles, but natural 
le case : of a popular tribune. This caused a breach between 
and the Whigs; but he gradually returned to his allegiance 


secularize the surplus. By this time O’Connell had attained 
a position of great eminence in the House of Commons: as a 
debater he stood in the very first rank, though he had entered 
St Stephen’s after fifty; and his oratory, massive and strong 
in argument, although too often scurrilous and coarse, and marred 
by a bearing in which cringing flattery and rude bullying were 
strangely blended, made a powerful, if not a pleasing, impression. 
O’Connell steadily supported Lord Melbourne’s government, 
gave it valuable aid in its general measures, and repeatedly 
expressed his cordial approval of its policy in advancing Irish 
Catholics to places of trust and power in the state, though 
personally he refused a high judicial office. Though a strict 
adherent of the creed of Rome, he was a Liberal, nay a Radical, 
as regards measures for the vindication of human liberty, and 
he sincerely advocated the rights of conscience, the emancipation 
of the slave and freedom of trade. But his rooted aversion to 
the democratic theories imported from France, which were 
gradually winning their way into England, only grew stronger 
with advancing age. His conservatism was most apparent 
in his antipathy to socialistic doctrines and his tenacious regard 
for the claims of property. He actually opposed the Irish Poor 
Law, as encouraging a communistic spirit; he declared a move- 
ment against rent a crime; and, though he had a strong sympathy 
with the Irish peasant, and advocated a reform of his precarious 
tenure, it is difficult to imagine that he could have approved 
the cardinal principle of the Irish Land Act of 1881, the judicial 
adjustment of rent by the state. 

O’Connell changed his policy as regards Ireland when Peel 
became minister in 1841. He declared that a Tory regime in 
his country was incompatible with good government, and he 
began an agitation for the repeal of the union. One of his motives 
in taking this course no doubt was a strong personal dislike 
of Peel, with whom he had often been in collision, and who had 
singled-him out in 1829 for what must be called a marked affront. 
O’Connell, nevertheless, was sincere and even consistent in his 
conduct : he had denounced the union in early manhood as 
an obstacle to the Catholic cause; he had spoken against the 
measure in parliament; he believed that the claims of Ireland 
were set aside or slighted in what he deemed an alien assembly; 
and, though he had ceased for some years to demand repeal, 
and regarded it as rather a means than an end, he was throughout 
life an avowed repealer. It should be observed, however, that 
in his judgment the repeal of the union would not weaken the 
real bond between Great Britain and Ireland; and he had 
nothing in common with the revolutionists who, at a later period, 
openly declared for the separation of the tw’o countries by 
physical force. The organization which had effected such 
marvellous results in 1828-1829 was recreated for the new project. 
Enormous meetings, convened by the priesthood, and directed 
or controlled by O’Connell, assembled in 1842-1843, and probably 
nine -tenths of the Irish Catholics were unanimous in the cry 
for repeal. O'Connell seems to have thought success certain; 
but he had not perceived the essential difference between his 
earlier agitation and this. The enlightened opinion of the three 
kingdoms for the most part approved the Catholic claims, and 
as certainly it condemned repeal. After some hesitation Peel 
resolved to put down the repeal movement. A vast intended 
meeting was proclaimed unlawful, and in October 1843 O’Connell 
was arrested and held to bail, with ten or twelve of his principal 
followers. He was convicted (February 1844) after the trials 
that followed, but they were not good specimens of equal justice, 
and the sentence of imprisonment for a year and a fine of £2000 
was reversed on a writ of error by the House of Lords (September 
1844), and he and his colleagues were again free. The spell, 
however, of O'Connell’s power had vanished; his health had 
suffered much from a short confinement; he was verging upon 
his seventieth year; and he was alarmed and pained by the 
growth of a party in the repeal ranks who scoffed at his views, 
and advocated the revolutionary doctrines which he had always 
feared and abhorred. Before long famine had fallen on the 


■i 847 > at Genoa, whilst on his way to Rome. His body 
brought back to Dublin and buried in Glasnevin cemetery. 
Connell was a remarkable man in every sense of the word, 
dendid physique, and with all the attractions of a popular 
jr. Catholic Ireland calls him her “ Liberator ” still; and 
•ry will say of him that, with some failings, he had many 
great gifts, that he was an orator of a high order, and that, 
dor as he was, he possessed the wisdom, the caution and 
:act of a real statesman. Nevertheless he not only failed 
:complish the chief aim of his life, but Lecky trenchantly 
rves that “ by a singular fatality the great advocate of 
il did more than any one else to make the Union a necessity. 
He destroyed the sympathy between the people and their 
ral leaders; and he threw the former into the hands of 
who have subordinated all national to ecclesiastical con- 
ations, or into the hands of reckless, ignorant, and dishonest 
nturers.” O’Connell married in 1802 his cousin Mary 
mnell, by whom he had three daughters and four sons, 
rice, Morgan, John (1810-1858), known as the “ Young 
rator,” and Daniel, who all sat in parliament, 
s son John published a Life in 1846 and Recollections and 
rieuces in 1849. There are also biographies by W. Fagan 
0 , M. F. Cusack (1872), J. O’Rourke and O’Keeffe (1875), 

J. A. Hamilton (1888). See especially W. E. H. Lecky’s essay 
ie revised edition of his Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland 
ti. (1903). (W. O. M.) 

CONNOR, FEARGUS EDWARD (1794-1855), Chartist 
sr, was a son of the Irish Nationalist politician Roger 
)nnor (1762-1834), and nephew of Arthur O’Connor (1763- 
), who was the agent in France for Emmet’s rebellion; 

. belonged to the “ United Irishmen.” He entered parlia- 
t as member for the county of Cork in 1832. Though a 
>us supporter of repeal, he endeavoured to supplant O’Con- 
as the leader of the party, an attempt which aroused against 
the popular antipathy of the Irish. In 1835 he was un-. 
;d on petition, and after standing unsuccessfully for Oldham 
00k to stumping England in favour of the new Radical 
rines of the day, and the use of physical force for their 
>tioni In 1837 he established the Northern Star newspaper 
,eeds, and became a vehement advocate of the Chartist 
ement. He was imprisoned for seditious libel in 1840, and 
■ his release became prominent for his attack on John 
ht, and the anti-corn-law league. In 1847 he was returned 
Nottingham, and in 1848 he presided at a Chartist demon- 
ion on Kennington Common, which caused great alarm 
Chartism). But the projected march on Westminster 
M out when the preparations made to receive it became 
vn. The eccentricity which had characterized his opinions 
l the beginning of his career gradually became more marked 
l they developed into insanity. He began to conduct 
>elf in a disorderly manner in the House of Commons, and 
852 he w r as found to be of unsound mind by a commission 
macy. He died at London on the 30th of August 1855, 
was buried in Kensal Green cemetery. 

U 0 N 0 M 0 W 0 C, a city of Waukesha county, Wisconsin, 
A., about 33 m. W. of Milwaukee. Pop. (1890) 2729; (1900) 
j; (1905) 3013; (1910) 3054. It is served by the Chicago, 
vaukee & St Paul railway and by an electric railway con- 
ing with Milwaukee. Oconomowoc is one of the most 
alar summer resorts in the Middle West. Along the shore j 
akes Fowler and La Belle are some beautiful country estates, 1 
ral large hotels and fine club houses, and two sanatoria. 
Delafield and at Dousman (8 m. S. of Oconomowoc) there 
state fish hatcheries, the former for black bass. Oconomowoc 
settled about 1837 and incorporated in 1875; its name 
1 Indian word, said to mean “ home of the beaver.” 

CONOR, CHARLES (1804-1884), American lawyer, was 
1 in the city of New York on the 22nd of January 1804, 
w T as the son of Thomas O’Conor (1770-1855), who in 1801 
grated from Roscommon county, Ireland, to New York, 
re he devoted himself chiefly to journalism. The son 


attorney for New York in 1853-1854. In politics an extreme 
States’-Rights Democrat, he opposed the coercion of the South, 
and after the Civil War became senior counsel for Jefferson 
Davis on his indictment for treason, and was one of his bonds- 
men; these facts and O’Conor’s connexion with the Roman 
Catholic Church affected unfavourably his political fortunes. 
In 1872 he was nominated for the presidency by the " Bourbon ” 
Democrats, who refused to support Horace Greeley, and by the 
“ Labour Reformers he declined the nomination but received 
21,559 votes. He took a prominent part in the prosecution of 
William M. Tweed and members of the “ Tweed Ring,” and 
published Peculation Triumphant , Being the Record of a Five 
Years * Campaign against Official Malversation , AS). 1871-1875 
(1875). He removed to Nantucket, Massachusetts, in 1881, 
and died there on the 12th of May 1884. 

OCONTO, a city and the county-seat of Oconto county, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., about 1*30 m. N. of Milwaukee, on the W. 
shore of Green Bay, at the mouth of the Oconto river. Pop. 
(1890) 5219; (1900) 5646, of whom 1544 were foreign-born; 
(iQ°5) 5722; (1910) 5629. It is served by the Chicago & North- 
Western and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul railways. The 
city lies in a good farming country, and has a considerable lake 
commerce in lumber and fish. The first settlement was made 
here in 1846, and Oconto was chartered as a city in 1882. 

OCRICULUM (mod. Otricoli), an ancient town of Umbria, 
Italy, on the Via Flaminia, near the E. bank of the Tiber, 44 m. 
N. of Rome and 12 m. S. of Narnia. It concluded an alliance 
with Rome in 308 b.c. The modern village lies higher than the 
ancient town, and excavations on the site of the latter in 1775 
and following years led to the discovery of the baths, a theatre, 
a basilica and other buildings. In the baths were found a number 
of works of art, now in the Vatican, notably the mosaic pave- 
ment of the Sala della Rotonda, and the celebrated head of Zeus 
and the head of Claudius in the same room. An amphitheatre 
is still visible, but the other buildings have in the main 'been 
covered up again. 

OCTAHEDRON (Gr. okto), eight, eSpa, base), a solid bounded 
by eight triangular faces; it has 6 vertices and 12 edges. The 
regular octahedron has for its faces equilateral triangles; it 
is the reciprocal of the cube. Octahedra having triangular 
faces other than equilateral occur as crystal forms. See Poly- 
hedron and Crystallography. 

OCTAVE (from Lat. octavus , eighth, oclo, eight), a period 
or series of eight members. In ecclesiastical usage the octave 
is the eighth day after a particular church festival, the feast 
day itself and the “ octave ” being counted. The octave thus 
always falls on the same day of the week as the festival, and 
any event occurring during the period is said to be “ in the 
octave.” In music, an octave is the eighth full tone above or 
below any given note. It is produced by double or half the 
number of vibrations corresponding to the given note. In the 
interval between a note and its octave is contained the full scale, 
the octave of a note forming the starting-point of another scale 
of similar intervals to the first. The interval between a note 
and its octave is also called an octave. The name is also applied 
to an open metal stop in an organ, and to a flute (more usually 
known as the piccolo) one octave higher in pitch than the 
regular flute. It is also a term for a u parade ” in fencing. 
The “ law of octaves ” was a term applied in 1865 to a relation- 
ship among the chemical elements enunciated by J. A. R. 
Newlands. 

In literature an octave is a form of verse consisting of eight 
iambic lines, and complete in itself; From its use by the poets 
of Sicily, the recognized type of this form is usually called the 
Sicilian Octave. It is distinguished from a single stanza of 
oitava rima, in which the rhyme-arrangement is abababcc , by 
having only two rhymes, arranged abababab. In German litera- 
ture the octave has been used not infrequently since 1820, rvhen 
Ruckert published “ Sicilianen,” as they are called in German, 
for the first time. The word octave is also often used to describe 


ys on two rhymes only. 

fTAVIA, the name of two princesses of the Augustan house. 
)ctavia, daughter of Gaius Octavius and sister of the emperor 
istus, was the wife of Gaius Marcellus, one of the bitterest 
lies of Julius Caesar. In 41 b.c. her husband died, and she 
married to Marcus Antonius, with the idea of bringing about a 
iciliation between him and her brother. Her efforts were 
rst successful, but in 36 Antony left for the Parthian War 
renewed his intrigue with Cleopatra. Though Octavia 
out troops and money to him (35), he refused to see her and 
ally divorced her in 32, but she always protected his children, 
those by Fulvia and Cleopatra. Her beauty and virtues 
^raised by all ancient authorities. By her first husband she 
the mother of Marcus Marcellus (q.v*), who died in 23 B.c. 
)ctavia, daughter of the emperor Claudius, was the wife of 
>, by whom she was put to death. A Latin tragedy on her 
is attributed, though w’rongly, to Seneca. 
yTAVO, a shortened form of Lat. in octavo , “ in an eighth,- 
>f a sheet of paper, a. term applied to a size of paper and to a 
of a printed volume. Paper is in octavo when a whole single 
t is folded three times to form eight leaves; a book is techni- 
r termed of “ octavo " size when made up of sheets folded 
e times (see Bibliography and Paper). 

JTDBER, the eighth month of the old Roman year, which 
,n in March. In the Julian calendar, while retaining its 
name, it became the tenth month, and had thirty-one days 
jned to it. f The meditrinalia, when a libation of new wine 
made in honour of Meditrina, were celebrated on the i-ith, 
faunalia on the 13th, and the equiria, when the equus October 
sacrificed to Mars in the Campus Martius, on the 15th. 
;ral attempts were made to rename the month in honour 
tie emperors. Thus it was in succession temporarily known, 
lermanicus, Antoninus, Tacitus and Herculeus, the latter 
rname of Commodus. The senate's attempt to christen it 
stinus in honour of Faustina, wife of Antoninus, was equally 
iccessful. The principal ecclesiastical feasts in October are 
e of St Luke on the 18th and of St Simon and St Jude on 
28th. By the Slavs it is called “ yellow month," from the 
tig of the leaf; to the Anglo-Saxons it was known as Winter- 
:th, because at this full moon (jylleth) winter was supposed 
egin. 

CTODON, the generic name for a small South American 
:nt mammal (Octodon , degus ) locally known as the degu. 
i the type of the family . Octodontidae, the members of which 
jllectively termed octodonts — are exclusively Central and 
th American. Several of them, such as Echinomys and 
cher.es , are rat-like creatures with spiny or bristly fur (see 
•enxia). 

CTOPUS (Or. 6mo, eight and ttovs, foot), the name in 
atific zoology belonging to a single genus of eight armed 
halopoda (#.?>.), one of whose distinguishing characters is that 
is two rows of suckers on each arm. This true octopus occurs 1 
isionally on the British coasts, at least the south coast, but 
sually rare. It is more common on the southern coasts 
Europe, including those of the Mediterranean. The usual 
:ies of Octopoda on the British south coast is Eledone cirrosa , 
:h has only one row of suckers on each arm, and is a smaller 
nal. The celebrated account. of the octopus given by Victor 
jo in his Travailleurs de la mer is not so fictitious as some 
!cs with a knowledge of natural history have maintained. 

5 true that the great French author has made the mistake 
sing the name Cephaloptera, which belongs to a large tropical 
similar to a skate, instead of Cephalopoda, and that he applies 
term devil-fish, which belongs to Cephaloptera, to the 
►pus. His description is exaggerated, imaginative and 
lational; but it is correct in its most important particulars, | 
bears evidence that the author was to some extent personally j 
aai.nted with the animal and its habits, although he was not 
ientific observer. The octopus feeds on crabs, and crabs feed . 
rarrion, and, therefore, there is nothing impossible in Hugo's 


Whether an octopus would attack and kill a man is another 
question, but it certainly might seize him with its arms and 
suckers while holding to the rocks by other arms, and a man 
seized in this way when in the water might be in danger of being 
drowned. 

The octopus and many of the Octopoda move about by means 
of their arms on the sea bottom, and are not free-swimming, 
though like other Cephalopods they can propel themselves 
on occasion backwards through the water by means of the funnel. 
Other Octopoda, howfever, are pelagic and free-swimming, and 
such habits are not confined to those forms which are provided 
with lateral fins. The Argonaut (see Nautilus) is one of the 
Octopoda. The separation of one of the arms of the male for 
purposes of reproduction is one of the most remarkable peculi- 
arities of the Octopoda. It does not occur, however, in octopus 
nor in many other members of the group. One arm is always 
considerably modified in structure and employed in copulation, 
but it is only in three. genera, one of which is Argonauta, that the 
arm spontaneously separates. The detached arm is found still 
alive and -moving in the mantle cavity of the female, and when 
first discovered in these circumstances was naturally regarded 
by the older naturalists as a parasite. Cuvier, on account of 
the numerous sucker? of the detached arm, gave it the name 
Heetocotyius (hundred suckers). When the arm is not detached 
but only altered in structure it is said to be hectocotylized. 
In Octopus and Eledone it is the third right arm which is hecto- 
cotjflized. The extremity of this arm is expanded and assumes 
the shape of a spoon. Whether detached or not the modified 
arm possesses a cavity into which the spermatophores are passed 
and the arm serves to convey them to the mantle cavity of the. 
female. 

It has been mentioned above that the true octopus (Octopus, 
vulgaris) is usually rare on the English coast. In 1899 and 1900, 
however, they became so abundant on the south coast as to 
attract general notice, and to constitute a veritable plague which 
threatened complete ruin to the shell-fish fisheries. This visita- 
tion and its effects were described by W. Garstang in the J ournal 
of the Marine Biological Association . The abnormal abundance 
occurred all along the west coast of France, whence it extended 
to the Channel, and was probably due to a succession of unusually, 
warm summers and mild winters, beginning with the warm 
spring and hot summer of 1893. The octopus in the years 
mentioned entered the lobster potfc of the fishermen and devoured 
or killed the crabs and lobsters captured. The pots when hauled 
contained usually only living octopus and the mutilated remains 
of their victims. One fisherman took in a single week 64 specimens 
of octopus and only 15 living uninjured lobsters. The octopus 
also almost exterminated the swimming crabs ( Portunus ) in 
Plymouth Sound, and in the tanks of the Plymouth aquarium 
attacked and devoured all the specimens of its smaller relative 
Eledone cirrosa. 

With regard to the size which the octopus may attain, the 
dimensions of the body are not usually given in records, but it is 
stated that the arms in the largest specimens measured 3J ft., 
and in numerous cases were 3 ft. in length. This would enable 
the eight arms to extend over a circle 6 ft. in diameter,, but the 
globular body is not more than about a third of the length of an 
arm in diameter. When not in pursuit of prey the octopus, 
hides itself in a hole between rocks and covers itself with stones 
and shells. Like its victims it seems to be active chiefly at night 
and -to remain in its nest during the day. 

For a technical account of the Octopoda see Cephalopoda; also 
W. Garstang, “ The Plague of -Octopus on the South Coast, and its 
Effect on the Crab and Lobster Fisheries, 1 * Journ. Mar, Biol, Assoc. 
vol. vi. (1900) p. 260. (J« T. C.) 

OCTOROON, or Octaroon (from Lat. octo, eight, formed on 
the example of quadroon), the offspring of a quadroon and a 
white; a person having one-eighth negro blood. In rare instances 
such persons are called tercerons, as being third in descent from 
a negro ancestor. Occasionally persons are called octoroons 


OSTYLE (Gr. oktco eight, and otuaos, a column), in archi- 
e, a portico of eight columns in front (see Temple). 

'ROI (0. Fr. octroyer , to grant, authorize; Lat. auctor ), 
1 tax collected on various articles brought into a district 
nsumption. Octroi taxes have a respectable antiquity, 
known in Roman times as vectigalia. These vectigalia 
either the portorium, a tax on the entry from or departure 
: provinces (those cities which were allowed to levy the 
ium shared the profits with the public treasury); the 
um or for icar ium, a duty levied at the entrance to towns; 
edidia , sale imports levied in markets. Vectigalia were 
on wine and certain articles of food, but it was seldom 
le cities were allowed to use the whole of the profits of the 
Vectigalia were introduced into Gaul by the Romans, 
mained after the invasion by the Franks, under the name 
lieux and continues . They w*ere usually levied by the 
5 of seigniories. But during the 12th and 13th centuries, 
the towns succeeded in asserting their independence, they 
; same time obtained the recognition of their right to 
sh local taxation, and to have control of it. The royal 
, however, gradually asserted itself, and it became the 
tat permission to levy local taxes should be obtained from 
ng. From the 14th century onwards, we find numerous 
rs granting ( octroyer ) to French towns the right to tax 
dves. The taxes did not remain strictly municipal, for 
inance of Cardinal Mazarin (in 1647) ordered the proceeds 
octroi to be paid into the public treasury, and at other 
.he government claimed a certain percentage of the product, 
lis practice was finally abandoned in 1852. From an 
ime the octroi was farmed out to associations or private 
luals, and so great rvere the abuses which arose from the 
t that the octroi was abolished during the Revolution, 
ch.a drastic measure meant the stoppage of all municipal 
ies, and in 1798 Paris rvas allowed to re-establish its 
Other cities were allowed gradually to follow suit, 
1809 a law was passed laying down the basis on which 
might be established. Other, laws have been passed 
ime to time in France dealing with the octroi, especially 
of 1816, 1842, 1867, 1871, 1S84 and 1897. By the law 
3 octroi duties were allowed on (1) beverages and liquids; 
.tables; (3) fuel; (4) forage; (5) building materials. 

: of rates' was fixed, graduated according to the population, 
rming out w r as strictly regulated. A law of 1816 enacted 

1 octroi could only be established at the wish of a municipal 
l, and that only articles destined for local consumption 
be taxed. The law of 1852 abolished the 10% of the 
receipts paid to the treasury. Certain indispensable 
►dities are allowed- to enter free, such as grain, flour, fruit, 
bles and* fish. 

ch octroi duties are collected either by the (1) regie simple , 
special officers under the direction of the maire; (2) by 
tt d ferine , Le. farming, the contractor paying yearly a 
agreed upon sum calculated on the estimated amount; 

2 regie inter esse, a variation of the preceding method, 
itractor sharing the profits with' the municipality when 
iach a given sum; and (4) the abonnement avec la regie 
Uributions indirectes , under -which a department of the 
y undertakes to collect the duties. More than half 
trois are collected under (1), and the numbers tend to 
e; (2) is steadily decreasing, while (3) has been practically 
med; (4) tends to increase. The gross receipts in 1-901 
ted to ^11*132,870. , A law of 1897 created new sources 
.tion, giving communes the option of (1) new duties on 
; (2) a municipal licence duty on retailers of beverages; 
pecial tax on wine in bottle; (4) direct taxes on horses 
triages, clubs, billiard tables and dogs; (5) additional 
es to direct taxes. 

1 time to time there has been agitation in France for 
flition of octroi duties, but it has never been pushed very 
ly. In 1869 a commission was appointed to consider 


by an increase in customs and excise duties; and m 1903 
those in Egypt were also abolished. Octroi duties exist in Italy, 
Spain, Portugal and in some of the towns of Austria. 

Authorities. — A. Guignard v De la suppression des octrois (Paris) ; 
Saint Julien and Sienaim6, Histoire des droits d' octroi a Paris ; 
M. Tardit and A. Ripert, Traite des octrois municipaux (Paris, 1904); 
L. Hourcade, Manuel encyclopedique des contributions indirectes et 
des octrois (Paris, 1905); much useful matter from some of the 
foregoing will be found in Report on the French Octroi System , by 
Consul-general Hearn (British Diplomatic and Consular Reports; 
1906) ; the abolition of the Belgian octrois produced a voluminous 
official report: Abolition des octrois communaux en Belgique: 
documents et discussions parlemenlaires. (T. A, I.) 

O’CURRY, EUGENE (1796-1862), Irish scholar, was born at 
Dunaha, county Clare, in 1796, the son of a farmer who was a man 
of unusual intelligence. After being employed for some time in 
the topographical and historical section of the Irish ordnance 
survey, O’ Curry earned his living by translating and copying Irish 
manuscripts. The catalogue of Irish manuscripts in the British 
Museum was compiled by him. On the founding of the Roman 
Catholic University of Ireland (1854) he was appointed professor 
of Irish history and archaeology. His lectures were published 
by the university in i860, and give a better knowledge of Irish 
medieval literature than can be obtained from any other one 
source. Three other volumes of lectures were published posthum- 
ously, under the title On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish (1873). His voluminous transcripts, notably eight huge 
volumes of ancient Irish law, testify to his unremitting industry* 
The Celtic Society, of the council of which he was a member, 
published two of his translations of medieval tales. He died in 
Dublin in 1862. 

OCYDROME, a word formed from Ocydromus , meaning 
“ swift-runner,” and suggested by J. Wagler in 1S30 as a generic 
term for the New Zealand bird called in the then unpublished 
manuscripts of J. R. Forster Rallzis troglodytes , and so designated 
in 1788 by S. G. Gmelin, who knew of it through J. Latham’s 
English description. Wagler’s suggestion has since been generally 
adopted, and the genus Ocydromus is accepted by most ornith- 
ologists as a valid group of Rallidae ; but the number of species 
it contains is admittedly doubtful, owing to the variability in 
size and plumage which they exhibit, and their correct nomencla- 
ture must for the present be considered uncertain. Sir W. 
Buffer in his Birds of New Zealand identifies the “ Wood-hen/’ 
observed in great abundance on the shores of Dusky Bay in 
1773, by Cook and his companions on his second voyage, with the 
Gallirallus fuscus described and figured by Du Bus in 1847, 
and accordingly calls it 0 . fuscus; but it cannot be questioned, 
that the species from this locality — which appears to have 
a somewhat limited range in the Middle Island, 1 and never to be 
met with far from the sea-coast, where it lives wholly on crus- 
taceans and other marine animals — is identical with that of the 
older authors just mentioned. In 1786 Sparrman, who had 
also been of Cook’s company, figured and described as Rallus 
australis a bird which, though said by him to be that of the 
southern coast of New Zealand, differs so much from the R. 
troglodytes as to compel a belief in its specific distinctness; and 
indeed his species has generally been identified with the common 
“ Weka ” of the Maories of the Middle Island, ■which can scarcely 
be the case if his statement is absolutely true, since the latter 
does not appear to reach so far to the southward, or to affect 
the seashore. It may therefore be fairly inferred that his subject 
was obtained from some other locality. The North Island of 
New Zealand has what is allowed to be a third species, to'wffiich 
the name of Ocydromus earli is attached, and this was formerly 
very plentiful; but its numbers have rapidly decreased, and 
there is every chance of its soon being as extinct as is the species 
which tenanted Norfolk Island on its discovery by Cook in 1774, 

1 It also occurs in Stewart Island, and singularly enough on the 
more distant group known as the Snares. The Gallirallus bracKy- 
pterus of Lafresnaye, of which the typical (and unique?) specimen 
from an unknown locality is in the Caen Museum, has also been 
referred to this species, but the propriety of the act may be doubted. 


2S, O. sylvestris, smaller and lighter in colour than any of 
est, was found in 1869 to linger yet in Lord Howe’s Island 
Zool. Society , 1869, p. 473, pi. xxxv.). Somewhat differing 
Ocydromus , but apparently very nearly allied to if, is a 
bird peculiar, it is believed, to the Chatham Islands (Ibis, 
p. 247), and regarded by Captain Hutton as the type of 
ius Cabahis under the name of C. modestus , while other 
•alists consider it to be the young of the rare Rallus dieffen- 
. So fari the distribution of the Ocydromine form is wholly 
:ordance with that of most others characteristic of the New 
nd sub-region; but a curious exception is asserted to have 
found in the Gallir alius lafresnayanus of New Caledonia, 
1, though presenting some structural differences, has been 
■ed to the genus Ocydromus. 

e chief interest attaching to the Ocy dromes is their inability 
.e in flight the wings with which they are furnished, and 
5 an extreme probability of the form becoming wholly 
ct in a short time. Of this inability there are other instances 
ig the Rallidae (see Moor-hen); but here we have coupled 
it the curious fact that in the skeleton the angle which the 
da makes with the coracoid is greater than a right angle, 
uliarity shared only, so far as is known, among the Cannatae 
le dodo. The Ocy dromes are birds of dull plumage, and 
ty of retiring habits, though the common species is said to 
great boldness towards man, and, from the accounts of 
and the younger Forster, the birds seen by them displayed 
fear. They are extremely destructive to eggs and to any 
birds they can master. (A. N.) 

AENATHUS, or Odenatus (Gr. ’ 0 6alua9os, Palm, = 
le ear ”), the Latinized form of Odainath, the name of a 
us prince of Palmyra, in the second half of the 3rd century 
who succeeded in recovering the Roman East from the 
ans and restoring it to the Empire. He belonged to the 
ag family of Palmyra, which bore, in token of Roman 
nship, the gentilicium of Septimius; hence his full name 
Septimius Odainath (Vogue, Syrie cenlrale, Nos. 23, 28 = 
e, N orth-Semitic Inscrr. Nos. 126, 130). It is practically 
in that he was the son of Septimius Hairan the “ senator 
chief of Tadmor,” the son of Septimius Odainath “ the 
or” ( N.SJ . p. 285). The year when he became chief of 
yra is not known, but already in an inscription dated a.d. 
ic is styled “ the illustrious consul our lord ” (N.SJ. No. 

He possessed the characteristic vigour and astuteness of 
Id Arab stock from which he sprang; and in his wife, the 
tned Zenobia (#.z>.),he found an able supporter of his policy, 
defeat and captivity of the emperor Valerian (a.d, 260) 
he eastern provinces largely at the mercy of the Persians; 
•rospect of Persian supremacy was not one -which Palmyra 
prince had any reason to desire. At first, it seems, Odainath 
apted to propitiate the Parthian monarch Shapur (Sapor) 
but when his gifts were contemptuously rejected (Petr, 
cius, § 10) he decided to throw in his lot with the cause of 
e. The neutrality which had made Palmyra’s fortune was 
ioned for an active military policy which, while it added 
iainath’s fame, in a short time brought his native city to 
lin. He fell upon the victorious Persians returning home 
the sack of Antioch, and before they could cross the 
irates inflicted upon them a considerable defeat. Then, 
two usurping emperors were proclaimed in the East 
261), Odainath took the side of Gallienus the son and 
ssorof Valerian, attacked and put to death the usurper 
:us at Emesa (IJ6m§), and was rewarded for his loyalty 
ie grant of an exceptional position (a.d. 262). He may have 

he younger Forster remarked that the birds of Norfolk Island, 
;h believed by the other naturalists of Cook’s ship to be generally 
ame as those of New Zealand, were distinguished by their 
ter colouring (see also Nestor). There can be no doubt that 
le land -birds were specifically distinct. It is possible that 
man’s R. australis, which cannot very confidently be referred 
y known species of Ocydromus , may have been from Norfolk 
I, , 


but “ independent lieutenant of the emperor for the East” 
(Mommsen, Provinces, ii. p, 103). 2 jn a series of rapid . and 
successful campaigns, during which fie left Palmyra under the 
charge of Septimius Worod his deputy (N.SJ. Nos. 127-129), 
he crossed the Euphrates and relieved Edessa, recovered Nislbis 
and Carrhae, and even took the offensive against the power of 
Persia, and twice invested Ctesiphon itself, the capital; probably 
also he brought back Armenia into the Empire. These brilliant 
successes restored the Roman rule in the East; and Gallienus 
did not disdain to hold a triumph with the captives and trophies 
which Odainath had won (a.d. 264). While observing all due 
formalities towards his overlord, there can be little doubt that 
Odainath aimed at independent empire; but during his life- 
time no breach with Rome occurred. He was about to start for 
Cappadocia against the Goths when he was assassinated, together 
with Herodes his eldest son, by his nephew Maconius; there 
is no reason to suppose that this deed of violence was in- 
stigated from Rome. After his death (a.d. 266-267) Zenobia 
succeeded to his position, and practically governed Palmyra on 
behalf of her young son Wahab-allath or Athenodorus (see 
Palmyra). . (G. A. C.*) 

ODALISQUE, a slave-woman who is a member of an oriental 
harem, especially one in the harem or seraglio of the sultan of 
Turkey. The word is the French adaptation of the Turkish 
odaliq , formed from odah , chamber or room in a harem. 

ODD (in middle English odde , from old Norwegian oddi, an 
angle of a triangle; the old Norwegian oddamann is used of the 
third man who gives a casting vote in a dispute), that which 
remains over after an equal division, the unit in excess of an even 
number; thus in numeration the word is used of a number 
either above or below a round number, an indefinite cardinal 
number, as “ eighty and odd,” or “ eighty odd.” As applied 
to individuals, the sense of “ one left after a division ” leads to 
that of “ solitary,” and thus of “ uncommon ” or “ strange.” 
In the plural, “ odds ” -was originally used to denote inequalities 
especially in the phrase “ to make odds even.” The sense of a 
difference in benefit leads to such colloquialisms as “ makes 
no odds,” while that of variance appears in the expression 
“ to be at odds.” In betting “ the odds ” is the advantage given 
by one person to another in proportion to the supposed chances 
of success. 

ODDE, or Odda, a village of Norway, in South Bergenhus 
amt (county), on the Sor Fjord, a head-branch of the great 
Hardanger Fjord. It is 48 m. directly S.E. of Bergen, but 123 
by water (to Eide),road (to Vossevangen), and rail thenceforward, 
or about the same distance by water alone. It is one of the 
principal tourist-centres in southern Norway, being at the end 
of the road from Breifond (27 m.) near which the routes join from 
Stavanger by Sand, Lake Suldal, and the Bratlandsdal, and 
from the south-eastern coast towns by the Telemark. This road, 
descending from the Horrebraekke, passes through the gorge 
of Seljestadjuvet, passes the Espelandsfos and Lotefos falls, 
and skirts the Sandven lake. Odde is also a centre for several 
favourite excursions, as to the Buarbrae, one of the glaciers 
descending from the great Folgefond snowfield, situated in a 
precipitous valley (Jordal) to the west of Sandven lake; to the 
Skjaeggedalsfos, a magnificent fall (525 ft.); or across the 
Folgefond to Suldal, a station on the Mau ranger branch of the 
Hardanger fjord. Touring steamers and frequent local 
steamers from Bergen call at Odde, and there are several large 
hotels. 

2 The late Roman chronicler Trebellius Pollio goes further and 
asserts “ Odenatus rex Palmyrenorum optinuit totius Orientis 
imperium. . . . Gallienus Odenatum participate imperio Augustum 
vocavit/’^Ht’sL Aug. xxiii. 10 and 12. This is not borne out by the 
evidence. The highest rank claimed for him by his own people 
is recorded in an inscription dated 271 (N.SJ. Nt>. 130) set up by 
the two generals of the Palmyrene army; Odainath is styled “ king 
of kings and restorer of the whole city ” ; but this does not mean that 
he ever held the title of Augustus, and the inscription was set up 
after his death and during the revolt of Palmyra, 
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ohies, and various grades of dignity and honour. Great • 
lity has been claimed for the order of Oddfellows- the 
popular tradition ascribing it to the Jewish legion under 
, who, it is asserted, received from the emperor its first 
jr written on a golden tablet. Oddfellows themselves, 
/er, now generally admit that the institution cannot be 
I back beyond the first half of the iSth century, and explain 
ame as adopted at a time when the severance into sects 
lasses w as so wide that persons aiming at social union and 
al help were a marked exception to the general rule, 
ion is made by Defoe of the society of Oddfellow r s, but the 
; lodge of which the name has been handed down is the 
L Aristarcus, No. 9, which met in 1745 “ a t the Oakley 
, Borough of Southwark; Globe Tavern, Hatton Garden; 

* Boar’s Head in Smithfield, as the noble master may direct.” 
iarliest lodges were supported by each member and visitor 
g a penny to the secretary on entering the lodge, and special 
were voted to any brother in need. If out of w r ork he was 
ied with a card and funds to reach the next lodge, and he 
from lodge to lodge until he found employment. The lodges 
ially adopted a definite common ritual and became confeder- 
under the name of the Patriotic Order. Towards the end of 


the society continued to exist as the Union (Jrder ot uaareiiow r s 
until 1809. In 1813, at a convention in Manchester, was formed 
the Independent Order of Oddfellows, Manchester Unity, udiich 
now overshadows all the minor societies in England. Oddfellow- 
ship was introduced into the United States from the Manchester 
Unity in 1819, and the grand lodge of Mar}- land and the United 
States w'as constituted. on the 22nd of February 1821. It now 
rivals in membership and influence the Manchester Unity, from 
which it severed its connexion, in 1842. In 1843 it issued a dis- 
pensation for opening the Prince of Wales Lodge No. 1 at Montreal, 
Canada. The American society , including Canada and the United 
States, has its headquarters at Baltimore. Organizations, 
connected either with the United States or England, have been 
founded in France, Germany, Switzerland, Gibraltar and Malta, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Fiji Islands, the Hawaiian Islands, 
South Africa, South America, the West Indies and Barbados, 
and elsewhere. 

The rules of the different societies, various song-books, and a 
number of minor books on Oddfellowship have been published, but 
the most complete and trustworthy account of the institution is 
that in The Complete Manual of Oddfellow ship, its History, Principles* 
Ceremonies and Symbolism , privately printed (1879). See also 
Friendly Societies, 


* PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


